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ff. = and following verses or pages : as Mt ll 88 ®* 
Fr. =a French. 
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Gr. = Greek. 
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Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = IIexateuch. 

Hirny. =Himyaritic. 
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Iran. = Iranian. 
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J" = Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX= Septuagint. 

Min. =s Minican. 

MSS ss Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelo9. 

OT = Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Plicen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

Ii= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. ss Sabman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin.=sSinaitic. 

Skr. =Sanskiit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targuin. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
Tlt=Textus lteceptus. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WI£ = \Vcstcott and Ilort’s text. 


II. Books of tiif. Bible 
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Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu := Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Itu = Ilutn. 

1 S, 2 S = I and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca = Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer = Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Dn = Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 

Jl = Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 
Mie=Micah. 

Nah = Nahum. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag= Haggai. 

Zec = Zechariah. 
Mal = Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth = J udith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus = Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Siracli or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac = 1 and 2 

Three = Song of the Throe Maccabees. 

Children. 


JNew Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co =B 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians. 

Ph = Philippians. 

Col — Colossus. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti= 1 and 2 
llmothy. 

Tit - Titus. 

Philem — Philemon. 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Jfi = James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev - Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the hat below. 


Baethgen — Beitrage zur sem. Rehgtonsgesch , 1888. 
Baldwin ~l)ut of Philosophy anil Psychology, 
3 vols 1UUI- 

Barth Nomina l bUdiing m den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 ( J 1804) 

Benzmger - Heb Art Analogic, 1894. 

Brockelmann = Gesrh. d. arab. Litteratur , 2 voIb 
1897-1902 

Bruns - Sacliau = Si/r -Horn Rcchtsburh aus dem 
funftin Jahrhundnt, 18H0 
Budge- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols 1903 
Daiemberg Saglio — Du t des ant grcc ct rom., 
1880-90 

De la Sau sway e - Lt hi but h dcr Religionsgesrh 8 , 
190"» 

Den/inger — Em hu idton Symbolorum u , Freiburg 
mi Br , 191 1 

DouRHon - Die Philos d Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
(i , 1900] 

Doughty — Arabia Dcserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Giuum~7A utsthe Mythologie 4 , 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng tr Teutonic Mythology/, 4 vols 1882-1888 
Hamburgoi —lit alt nt t/< to/Htdte Jurlltbcl u Talmud , 

1 1870 (*1892), n 1883, suppl 1880, 1891 f , 1897 
Jloldci — Alft tllist her Sjn tu list hats, 189111 
lloH/.mann /opllol = Xtxtr on f. Theol u. Ktrchen- 

m w u 18T» 

llowitt - Antin' Tubes of S E . Avsfndut, 1904 
Jubamvdle ('outs de Lift iittique, i -xit , 1883 IF. 
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ltieh m = Handworterbut h d bihl. Altei turns*, 1893- 
1894 

Robinson — Biblical Researches mPalestme 3 , 1856. 
Rosdtor — 7/C-c d gr u rom. Mythologie, 1884 
Sihatt-Heizog — The New Schaff Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Rthg Knowledge , 1908 tf. 

Schenkel - Bibcl- Lexicon, 5 vols 1869-1875. 

Soli urer - (iJ V 8 , 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
189011 ] 

Schwally = 7>5cn ruich dem Tode, 1892. 
Siegfried-Stade = 77* b Worterbuch zum AT, 1893 
Hineiid -Lehrbut h der alttest. Religwnsgcsch , 3 , 
1899 

Smith (G A.) — Historical Geography of the Holy 
Laud*, 1896 

Snath (W R )~ Religion of the Semites a , 1894 
Spencer (11 ) = Principles of Sot ioluqy i , 1885-1896 
Sponcer-Gillon*= Native Ti ibesoj Central Austi alia, 
1899 

Spencer-Gillen b = Noilhem Tribes of Ccntutl 
Audi alia, 1904 

Swete = The OT m Greek, 3 vols 1893 IF 
T\lor (E B ) = Pi imitive Culture*, 1891 [ 4 1903] 
Uebci weg- Hist of Phdusophy, Eng. ti., 2 vols 
1872-1874 

Weber = Judisrhe Thcolnqie avf Grnnd des Talmud 
u. venmndten Sthriflen 8 , 1897 
Wiedemann -- Die, Religion dt > alien ZEgypter, 
1890 [Eng ti , i e vised, Religion of the Anc 
Egyptians, 1897] 

Wilkinson =zMannns and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 \ols 1878 

Zunz =) he gottesdiemtlichen Vortiage der Juden i , 
1892. 


2 Penodioals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA— Arcluv fur Anthropologic. 

AAOJ - Amenean Antiquanan and Oriental 
Journal 

A PA W — Abhandl ungen d Boihner Akad. d. 
Wissensclmften 

AE =Aichiv fur Ethnograplue 
A EG-- Assyr and Eng Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University) 

A(7(7 = Ahhandiungen d. GOttiugor Gesellschaft 
der Wissensdmften 

AG Ph — Arelnv fur Gesoluchte der Plnlosopliie. 

A 11 R - A meriean H istoi ical Review . 

AHT— Ancient Hebrew Ti adit um (Hommel). 

A J Ph — A mei lean Journal of Philosophy 
AJPs — American Journal of Psychology 
AJRPE— American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education 

AJSL — Amor lean Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Liteiature. 

AJTh - American Journal of Theology. 

A MG= Amiales du MuvV Gmmet 
APES- American Palestine Evploration Society. 
APE— Arelnv fui Papv rustorsehung 
A ll -- Ant hropologicai Review 
A RlF-sAiclm tur Religionsw issenschaft, 
.AS-Aeta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


ASG — Abhandl ungen der Siichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissensi haften 
A Soc = L’Ann^e Soeiologique. 

ASlVf - Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ - Allgeraeine Zeitung. 

BA G — Beitrhge znr alten Geschichte. 

BASS^ Be it rage zur Assvnologie u. sem. Sprach- 
w issenschaft (edd Delitzseh and Hnupt). 
BCH— Bulletin de Coi respondance Hell^nique. 
BA’— Bureau of Ethnology. 

B( r — Bombay Gazetteer 
J5.7=Bellum Judaicura (Josephus). 

BL = Bamptou Lectures 

BL E — Bulletin de Literature Ece 1 6sias tique. 

BOR-Unb. and Onental Record. 

BS- Bibliotheca Sacra 

BSA — Annual of the British School at Athens 
BSAA- Bulletin de la Soc arch6oIogique k Alex- 
andrie. 

BSAL= 

BSAP— 

Pans. 

BSG — Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographic. 

BTS= Buddhist Text Society. 

BW= Biblical World 
BZ=Bibli8che Zeitschnft. 


= Bulletin dela Soc d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
= Bulletin do la Soc. d’Antnropologie, etc., 
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CA IBL = Com ptes rendus de 1’ Academia des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Letties. 

CBTS -Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF~ Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 
(7(?S=Cults of the Greek States (Faniell). 

(77= Census of India. 

CIA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C1E - Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG — Corpus Inscrip Grcecarum. 

(777= Corpus Inscrip. Latmarum. 

CIS = Corpus Inscrip. Seimticarum. 

COT— Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr of KA T * ; see below] 

CR - Contemporary Review’. 

CcR = Celtic Review. 

CIR — Classical Review. 

GV/£= Church Quaiterly Review 
CSEL — Corpus Script. Eceles Latinornni 
DA CL = Diet d’Arclukdogie chr^tienne et do 
Liturgie (Cabrol) 

DB = D ict of the Bible 

DCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Snutli- 
Cheothain). 

DCB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smitli- 
Wace). 

DCG— Diet of Chiist and the Gospels. 

7)7= Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

I)NB = Diet, of National Biography. 

DPhP— Diet of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DIVA IP=Denksclmfton der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften 
FBi = Encyclopaedia Bibhca 
EBr — Encyclopedia Britanmca. 

EEFM = Egy p Explor Fund Memoirs. 

El— En cyciopiedia of Islam. 

ERE — The present work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Tunes 

F1IG = Fragment;! Histoncoium Gracorum (col). 

C. Mullei, Pans, 1885). 

FL — Folklore. 

FLJ— Folklore Journal. 

FLR =Folkloie Recoid. 

CA = Gazette ArcMoIogique. 

GB a — Golden Bough 3 (Frazer) 

GGA =Gbttingische Gelehrte An/cigen. 
G r CA r =Gbttingische Gelehrte Nachriehten (Nach- 
nchten der kbnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gdttingen) 

G f 7AP=Grundriss d. Indo Arischen Philologie. 

Git P=Grundnss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(7«/F=Gcschichte des Judischen Volkes 
GV I— Gesehichto des Volkes Israel 
HA 7= Handbook of American Indians. 

II I) B = Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica 
HGHL = Historical Geography of the Holy Band 
(G A. Smith). 

HI— History of Israel 
HJ=. Hibbert Journal. 

/Z/P= History of the Jewish People. 

JIN- Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB= Handw brterbuch. 

7A= Indian Antiquary 

7(7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

ICO- Intel national Congress of Orientalists. 
ICR = Indian Census Report (1901). 

26? = Inscrip. Graces (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft). 

7GL4 = Inscrip. Gracse Antiquissirmp. 
7(r/=Impenal Gazetteer of India 3 (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

IJE— International Journal of Ethics. 

777= International Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 

JAFL— Journal of American Folklore. 

7A2= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


JAOS — Journal of the American Orieutal Society 
JASB — Journal of tho Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

./A^’Rc=Journ. of As Soc of Bengal. 

JBL — Journal of Biblical Liteiature. 

JBTS = Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD = Journal des D^bats 

JDTh = Jahrbucher f. deutsclie Theologie. 

JR — Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS = Journal of the German Ouental 
Society 

JIIC= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal o f Hellenic Studies. 

J IZZ = J enaer Li ttei aturzei t ung. 

JPh — Journal of Philology. 

JPTh — Jahrbiicher f protest Theologie. 

.APTS = Journal of tho Pali Text Society. 

Jewish Quaiterly Review 
JR A I— Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute 

JRAS — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JRASBo = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch 

«/2£A<S’(7=Jouriial of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon blanch 

JRASK— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean In am h 

JRGS = Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
J'ThSt = Journal of Theological Studies 
ICA 2’ 3 =Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

KA r j =Zimmern- Wine liter's ed of tho preceding 
[ically a totally distinct work], 1903 
KB or 2w2?=Keilinselmftliche Bibliothck (Sclna- 
der), 188911 

KGF- Keilinschuften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878 

Z67f/=:LitoraiiH( lies Ccntralblatt. 
7(ZPA=Literatuiblutt fur Oriental Philologie. 
LOT- Introduction to Literature of OT (I)nver) 

7, P= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt=Le lpziger sem. Studien. 

M =M61usine. 

ArA7BZ = MOuoiics dc 1’Acad des Inscuptions et 
Bellos- LettieR 

MBAW — Monatsbcruht d Bcrhnei Akad d. 
W i sseiibd laf ten 

MGII =Monumcnta Germania* Ilistonca (Pertz) 
J/6 r 7F=Mitthcilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
lsche Volkskunue. 

MGW J =Monatshericht f Gesclnchte u. Wisscn- 
schaft des Juden turns 

MI— Origin and Development of tho Moral Ideas 
( Wes term ai ok) 

MNDPV = Mittheilungcn u Nachriehten des 
deutschen Palitstma-Verems. 

MR = Methodist Review. 

M VG — Mittheil ungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Maga/in fiir die Wissonschaft dea 
Juden turns 

NBA C— Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Crwtiana. 
NC— Nineteenth Century. 

NHWB = Neuhebraisches Wbrterbuch. 
jV7A(>=North Indian Notes and Queries 
NKZ=Hvue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ = Notes and Queries 

NR — Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft) 
A r 7’Z(7 = Neutestanicntlicho Zeitge«thuhte. 

OED — Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

0LZ= Orientalisehe Litteraturzeitung. 

OS = Onornastica Sacra. 

OTJC— Old Testament m the Jewish Church (W 
R. Smith). 

OTP— Oriental Translation Fund Publications 
PA 05= Proceedings of Amencan Oriental Society. 
PA SB = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 
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PB - Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE ~ Publications of tho Bureau of Ethnology. 
Pi! — Pi imitivo Culture (Tylor). 

PERM - Palestine Exnloiation Fund McmoirH. 
PEESt = 1 ’ales tine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

V<}~ Patrolo^ia < iruca (Migne). 

PJB— Preussischo Jahrbiicher. 

PL ~ PatroJogia Latina (Migne). 

PMQ— Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR— Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooko). 

PIIE'* — Prot. Realencyclopiidie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PRR — Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

BBSs Proceed ings of the Royal Society. 

P/iSEss Proceedings Royal Soe. of Edinburgh. 
PSP> A —Proceedings of tho Soe. of Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

PTS— Pali Text Society. 

HA ■- Revue Arch6ologique. 

RAnth— Revuo d’ Anthropologic. 

RAS= Royal Asiatic Society. 

JlAssyr - ltovuo d’Assyriologio. 

RB~ Revue Bihlique. 

RBEW— Keports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC— Revue Critique. 

RCel — Revue Celtbjue. 

RCh — Revue Chretienne. 

RDM- Revuo des Deux Mondea. 

RE - Roaloncycloptulie. 

REG — Revue (Jos Etudes (Jrecques. 

REff =s Uovuo EgyrUologique. 

REJ = Revuo des Etudes Juives. 

REth- Bovuo d’Ethnographie. 

RIILR^ Revue d’Histoiro et do Eitt6rature Ro- 
ligieuscs. 

RHR=z Revuo do l’llistoiro des Religions. 

A’ A -Itovue Numismatiquo. 

HP— Records of tho Past. 

RPh — Revuo Philosophique. 

AY,) = Eornische Quartalsehrift. 

RS - Revuo sthnitiquo d’£pigraphie et d’llist. 
ancienne. 

RSA — Rocueil do la Soo. arclnSologiquc. 

A<S7- Reports of tho Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P — Rccucil de Travaux rdlatifs it l’Archeologio 
ct it la Philologie. 

RTP-- Bovuo doH traditions populaires. 

RThPh ■=* Revuo do Tlniologio et de Philosophic. 
RTr — Rccucil do Travaux. 

R Wli — Realwbrterbuoh. 


SB A W - Si t zungsbcrichto der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissensehaften. 

SHE — Sacred B(X)ks of the East. 

SBOT= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
AD/f=:Single-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 
<S'AT=Studien u. Kritikcn. 

SMA = Sitzungsberichte der Munchener Akademie. 
SSCr IF = Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesollscli. 
d. Wissenschafton. 

SWA IV= Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

7' AS ,/ =Transactions of tho Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 
TO — Tribes and Castes. 

TES = Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
jTA7’=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS = Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 
TRSE =>■ Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
TS — Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of tho Soc. of Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

TU — Texte u. Untersuchungen. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM— Wiener Zeitsclirift f. Kuude dos Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitsclirift fiir Assyriologio. 

ZA = Zeitsclirift fiir ligyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZA TW - Zeitsclirift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 
,££7f= Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZA'P=. Zeitsclirift fur celtische Philologie. 

ZD A — Zeitsclirift fur deutsches Altertuin. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschon morgenland* 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV — Zeitschrift des deutschen Palitstina- 
Vereins. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZKV— Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforachung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift fiir KirchongeRchichte. 

ZKT - Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL=i Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft u. 
kirchl. Leben. 

.2fJf=Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

Z1 VI' W — Zeitschrift fiir die neuteat. Wissenschaft. 
ZPhP— Zeitscln if t fiir Philosophic und Ptidagogik. 
ZTK = Zeitschrift fiir Theologie u. Kirche. 

ZVK = Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT — Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie* 


[A small supoiior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT 3 , LOT 9 , etc.] 
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BELIGTON AND ETHICS 


FICTION (Primitivo, Oriental, and Clrcco 
Roman) —By the term ‘fiction’ in the liter uy 
sense w e understand any tale or nariativo — wli it 
ever its length and whether in poetry or prose- 
told or written for amusement or toi instruction 
lhis lough working definition must, however 
receive (oiiHideiable modiheation, for the fable and 
the paiablo (qn v ) are scarcely fiction in the usual 
acceptation of the term , nor does the definition 
seem to account for the origin of hction, but to 
apply solely to its lator foims and developments 

i Origin — Iho origin of fiction is impossible to 
determine with certainty In its earliest known 
form it may be divided, as by MacCulloch, into 
Sagas and Mat then 

‘ In the saga incidents are related of supernatural personages 
of her cs and herouua who have definite names and are W 
licvcd to hav e once actually existed, while they are also atta hed 
to definite i laces The s ga thus is to a large cxt» ntc piivali nt 
to the noth In the Marchen all is vague ini personal in 
definite f ir as M Uo7on says the absence of mints is one 
of the chan Ltristics of true popular tales (LF London, 1906 
p 400) 

(a) The Saga — Ibis type*, represented most 
faimlmtly by the bulk of Old Icelandic liteiaturc, 
andulso seen, for example, in the Iliad and Odyssiy, 
the Ai tinman cycle (see AltTHUK, ARTHURIAN 
rycLt) the Irish him Bd Cnalnge, the Pafljtlbf 
R&ja Kisalfl, iho I uiopean Charlemagne, the 
Oriental Alexander the Great cycles, etc , is prob 
ably histoiical in origin There is here, m other 
words, doubtless a kernel of real events, about 
winch the mythopoeic tendency common to the 
entire human race has clustered events which may 
or may not be histone In the latter case they 
may have been performed by others than the 
characters to whom they are ascribed, and to which 
— m view of changed beliefs and outlook upon life — 
motives, assisting and thwarting agencies, and even 
results may be assigned that are radically different 
from, or even diametncally opposed to, those which 
were m the ongmal fonn of the saga m question 
Thus, the saga constitutes the earliest type of 
history, and it is possible, in great part, to recon 
struct a large portion of real history by the excision 
of material obviously fictitious Such history can 
in no case (except where, as m the Alexander cycle, 
authentic historical materials are elsewhere given) 
be regarded as other than a more or less close ap- 
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proxnnation to the course of events as they actually 
took plu< e , and the conclusion of the most con 
scientions mvcstigatois will perforce differ widely 
as icgards the historicity of alleged events of punio 
impol turn e to the ci edibility of the saga Con 
spicuouH examples of this tj pc me the Malay Scyaru 
Malay u (tr Leyden, Malay Annals, London, 1821 , 
cf Wait/ Gerland, Anthiopol dir Naturvolker, 
Icipzig, 18G0— 77, v i 10U-112) and the Maori 
epics (Grey, Polynes Mythol and Ancient hadi 
tional lltst of the A tw Zealand lias, e, London, 1855), 
whero the histoiical basis is readily discernible, 
despite the logendaiy acuetions Indeed, there is 
practically no people w Inch does not )>osi>ess at least 
one saga as to its origin and lustoiy Rut, being 
designed primarily to piestrve history, the saga 
cannot pioperly be i hissed as fiction 
( b ) l) n Mart fun — With the Mai then the case 
is ditlerent, although the two arc often confused, 
so that, as MacCulloch says (lot nt ) 

4 What is told a a a saga in one country occurs as a M irehen 
in another place l’osiit ly Marchen are the deteriorated f< nil 
of sagas on the othc r hand a saga uiay merely he a Mar hen 
to the pemonages of which definite names have loin given 
Hence we can hardlv fttllrm yet which is the (arlier of the two, 
nor is there any good reason f r supposing that both forn « of 
the folk tale may not have been invented separately But 
judging by most collections of savage folk talcs the earliest 
stones must have bad more or less of the saga form more 
especially if we consider saga and iinth to be 1 >«ely rtlatid 
We have seen how many European folk tale in< idents c xlst as 
s< purate stories among savages 1 ut told of this or the otl t r 
traditional personage These are sagas or m\ ths They ma\ 
however be told occasionally of no one in particular then they 
are savage Marchen Moreover where a more or less elaborate 
story told by savages can be proved to have reached thun ty 
diffusion or borrowing almost invanat ly the actors in it have 
become the well known heroes or divinities of the tribe In 
other words a storv told in Europe as a Marchen becomes a 
saga when it is adopted by savages * 

The Marchen is normally shorter than the saga, 
and it \ ery frequently has a didactic purpose which 
is foreign to the essence of the saga , we may e> en 
say that, in its didactic aspect, the Marchen is the 
parent of the fable, the mam difference being that 
in the latter the 4 moral ’ is clearly indicated, while 
m the former it may be drawn or not, if present, 
or may be altogether lacking, or may have diller 
ent morals m different versions As an instance 
we may take a story whose earliest known form is 
found in the PaAchatantra (in 4) 

Here a Brahman secures a goat for sacrifice, and Is seen by 
t hree rogues, who plan to get the animal Standing at intervals 
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FICTION (Primitive, Oriental, and Graeco-Roman) 


along hi* road, the first auk* him why he carries a dog, the second 
a dead child, and the third an ass The Jtrfthman, thinking hi* 
goat U a demon, throws It down and runs away, while the rogues 
injovatiast The moral here given is ‘Rogues glftod with 
murh understanding, with good dim rimlnation, and superior 
in strength, are able to dmne’ In the 11 itopndeia (iv 10) 
the moral is ‘lie who, with hlmsilf for a standard, judges a 
knave to sjxak the truth, is do< t iv< d by him’, and m the 
Aat/ulsai itsngara (x vi (II (IS) that * Numbers conquer In 
thmwoild' In the Ihoameron (ix 8) the rogues make Galen 
drirm believe that he is with t hild, and conspire with a physician 
to extort money from him for an abortion , no moral is given 
In the Oista Itoinanontm (< xxxli ) three physicians so convince 
their rival that he has leprosy that he contracts the disease, 
the three physicians being ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
( yes, and the pride of life,* or the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, who often lornint the good physician, is a prelate or 
(onfissor, no that lie Is driven from the Church (for further 
liarallels, hoc Henfuy, I’antm hatantra, Leipzig, 1851), il 86G- 
857 , Grsta lto, nanorum, od Oeslt rley, p 73Jf) 

Many of tho Mat thin, as is clear from Mac- 
Cnllocn’s masteily CF, aie tho ditnlus of ohlei 
sagas ; and a still greater number aro distinctly 
(etiological in chat at tor, as in our familiar stoiy 
of bow tho robin got its led breast, although tho 
lattoi category moro propeily comes undet tho 
rubrics of mjtli and folk lot e (<j<jv); and a thud 
class roptosents primitive religious beliefs, as in 
I'uss in Jloots, Beauty and tho lioast, Bluebeard, 
Jai k and tho Beanstalk, etc In all those oases — 
histotical, mythical, and survivals! ic— the oiiginal 
mohvo was profoundly serious Indeed, the piesont 
wnter is inolmod to behove that primitive man did 
relatively little for more amusement (<f above, 
vol. IV II. 80S) 

Yot tins statement obviously demands much 
qualilicatton. Men may he profoundly in earnest, 
and yet tho necessity fot lelaxation and the lap- 
aetty for enjoyment of it are innate in primitive 
man, as in tho most highly developed of modern 
humanity, dust as we may read fiction of the most 
suporlicial character for the sake of lecreation, or 
limy turn to a psychological or problem novel or to 
a lustoiioal lomtuicu for delineation of chaiactor 
or for a reeonsti not ion of bygone times, and deuve 
a true Anstotelian katharsis and elevating stimulus 
and jov fiom tho leading or the hearing of the talo, 
so it doubtless was with primitive man And, 
just as childi en delight in hearing stones to day, 
so early man (and early child) found joy, after the 
day’s work was done/ in similar recitals Only, 
what to us are fairy stones and palpable fictions 
were to bun voi y leal and ontiiely possible 

Thus, then, amusement and recieation, if not 
the prime factors, soon came to be potent agencies 
in fostenng the giowtli of fiction ; nor is there any 
lcason why amusement and recroation should not 
be combined with history, myth, and folk-belief. 
Indeed, Micro must be some element of pleasure if 
tho tale is to survive, this pleasure licing of every 
typo, from mere amusement or frank ribaldiy to 
trie highest intellectual luttharsis or minute dissec- 
tion of chaiactor. In the early stage the hero must 
bo the embodiment of all the popular virtues, and 
must bo victoiious over every obstacle; later, as 
in the Morte. <F Arthur, temporal success is un- 
essential, moro stioss being laid on nobility of soul ; 
finally, in some types of liction it becomes jiossible 
for the hero not only to meet defoat, but also to bo 
chftraotoii7ed by ignoble qualities, so that tho novel 
becomes a study of degeneration, not of progress, 
as in Haiold Fredei ic’s Damnation of The > on Ware 
(1890 ; known m Britain under the title of Illumi- 
nation). Yot the last-named type of fiction can 
scarcely hope to be popular ; for the middle classes, 
i The time at which sagas and Marchtn are preferably told is 
at night, as among the Amor Indians and Micronesians (Wait*- 
(Jerlund, id 234 f , v. ii 81), Guiana Indians (Ini Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana , London, 1883, p 216), Africans (Nassau, 
Fetishism tn W Africa, London, 1904, p 880 , 8triiyf, in 
Anthropos, ill [1908] 742), Hindus (Steel and Temple, JTtrfe- 
airake Stones, Itombay, 1884, pp. vii, 2-3, VdsamdattA, tr 
Ora\, Now York, 1912, p 96), Persians (The Thousand Fights 
and One Night*, introd X European* generally (CF, 2). 


whose mental attitude represents the national 
standard, are insulin lently <fev eloped to appreciate 
a novel which is wholly * unpleasant’ ; although it 
<an scarcely lie doubted that, such fiction, when 
seriously undertaken, is perfectly legitimate, and 
that tlu? honor which it exutes arouses an ethical 
resol ve to endeavour to avoid becoming such a pei son 
as is poitrayed m it 

Whether, at the first, there was ‘ make-believe ’ 
seems questionable, and yet at a very early time 
there must have arisen a fund of anecdote which 
formed the genesis of a short form of fiction — of 
which all traces have long since vanished— -pre- 
cisely as so much of oui own fiction is more or 
less drawn fiom real types, so that wo must say, 
if it is to meet with appioval, <tc non t veto, <J hen 
tiovato. 

(c) Diffusion — The pioblcrn of the diffusion of 
fiction-incidents is extremely involved The story- 
telling mstint t is universal, nnd the widely diver- 
gent national types — to which attention will be 
devoted below — snow that vanous peoples have 
independently developed then own classes of fic- 
tion m accordance with then distinctive modes of 
thought It is possible, however, that the question 
is somewhat more complicated than it seems 
Attention has been tailed by Mrs Flora Steel and 
Sir liichaid Temple ( Wide-awake Stones, 387 f) 
to the fact that, * since the incidents aro more apt 
to retain their stock foims than the plots, they 
make tip the most important poition of a tale from 
tho investigator’s point of view.’ In some instances 
the incident is so unusual that borrowing would be 
the first thought, wore not the difficulties in the 
way of such an hypothesis so great as practically 
to forhul it (cf , also, CF, 23, 458 ft ) Elsewhere 
the piocess of borrowing is evident, as m the 
African story of Brer ltablnt and tho Tar- Baby 
(Harris, Unde litmus , his Songs anil his Sayings, 
New York, 1881, pp. 23-25), which appears, with 
the substitution of a Frenchman for Brer Fox, in 
a Biloxi (Louisiana) tale (47 Dull BE [1912], pp 
13-15) While wo must recognize that intei - 
< omnmmcation was probably more extensive than 
is commonly believed (cf. Hurt, Indoge rmanen, 
Strassburg, 1905-07, pp 317 II., 395 ft ), and that m 
this way tlieie was a veiy genoial tiansnmsion of 
folk-tale incidents, it is safest, in our present state 
of knowledge, to adopt a conservative position, and 
to hold, unless tlieie is positive evidence or very 
strong probability to the contrary, that these in- 
cidents are derived from snmlai experiences and 
from the essentially uniform psychology common 
to the entire human race. 

(d) Em l test form . — Tho ordinary speech of man 
is in prose, and we may accordingly lie certain 
that the most primitive Marehen, as recorded, for 
instance, among the N. Amer. Indians, were also 
in prose The same was probably the case with 
tho saga. Yet, while prose is easier for normal 
conversation, it is less easy to recollect and repeat 
accurately than poetry. Accordingly we find that 
there was a tendency, when the sagas and such 
Marchen as were deemed of greater importance 
developed to considerable length, to recite them v\ 
verse. In othor cases, as in Old Irish, or in the 
Pafijftbl Rilja Ras&ltt cycle, there is a commingling 
of prose and verse, tho cante-fable, in which the 
speeches of the principal characters, quasi-sum- 
marios of the tales, or indications of especially 
important situations aro given in verse, the bulk 
of the narrative being m prose. As a matter of 
fact, the co-existence of poetic (bardic) and prose 
(folk-tale) versions of the same theme may be found 
in N. India to-day, and it is well known that the 
former type preserves the text much more faith- 
fully than tho latter, where the resultant record is 
usually the form most in vogue In the case of 
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commingled prose and verse, the latter is retained 
faithfully, and may oven serve as tho nucleus for 
a now folk tale Moieover, there is a tendon* y 
for the bardic element to bieak down into the folk 
tale and foi tho poetry to be turned into prose, to 
the detriment of faithful transmission, but to the 
encouragement, it may be suggested, of transfei 
of incident The Rtija lias Alii cycle is a case m 
which these processes may be witnesses m actual 
operation (Temple, Legends of the Panjdb , Bombay, 
1884-1900, l pp v-vii ; Swynnerton, Romantic 
Talcs from the Panjdb , Westminster, 191)3, p 
xxix). Tho cantefable may be m part a degene- 
ration of the baidic poem, and in pait a transition 
from the puuutive pioso Marchen or saga to the 
poem, in both cases standing midway between the 
two ; and m the break-down of tho baidic poem 
into the piose folk-tale we may sec yet another in- 
stance of a course of development forming a com- 
plete cucle and returning to its starting-point, 
which, m tho special case under conHideiation, 
seems to have been prose (cf CF, 480-482) 

2 . History.— («) Primitive — A charming picture 
of the mode of presentation of primitive types 
of liction is given by Alue Fletcliei and Francis 
La Flosche, himself an Omaha, m their recoid of 
the Omaha Indians (27 JIBE IV [1911], p 370) 

‘Story telling was the delight of eiorv ono during the winter 
evenings It was then that tho old folk drew on their store of 
memories , and ninths, fables, the adventures of the pygmies 
and of tho gajazhe (the little people who play about the woods 
and prairies and lead people astray)— all these and also nr tual 
occurrences were recited with varying Intonation and illustra- 
tive gesture, sometimes luterspeiscd with song, which added to 
tho elP ct and heightened the spell of tho story or myth over 
the listeners clustered about the blazing Are ’ 

Tho Amor Indian stories covet a wide range, as 
was noted in 1802 bv Waitz-Gciland (in 232-233) 
Since tho time of Waitz almost evciy volume of 
the annual reports and tho bulletins of the Bureau 
of Amoncan Ethnology adds new material. 

Wlieie there is such wealth of material, silcttion is both 
difficult and invidious, hut particuluily excellent collet tlons arc 
to be found, among more recent works, in Hand’s L< gends of 
the Mxcmacs (od Helen Webster, London, 1894), Cushing's 
XvJU Folk Tah s ( New York, 1901), Grlnnells Pawnee Hero 
Stones and Folk-Tales (do 1889), and Rink's Tales and Tta 
ditions of the Eskimo (London, 1876) 

The same general obseivations apply to the 
primitive fit tion of the Oceanic region, though here 
there is a richer fantasy than in America. The 
Polynesians have not merely a largo number of 
elaborate sagas and myths, but are also expert m 
the telling of Marchcn , their attainments being 
thus surmnanzed by Waitz-Gerland (vi 98 f ) . 

‘Neben diesen ernsten, cpischen Erzahlungcn pflogten tind 
iflogcn sis au< h soust sicli gem dur< h Erzahlungtn zu untir- 
i&lten, oft aus dem Sttgreif, wo sie dann ernstes, schreckhchts, 
komisches, oft auch nil ht sehrdezentes, oft aber auch at hr anmu 
thiges vorbrmgtn Gute Erzwhler Bind sehr beliebt und daher 
schr gesucht (Moerenhout, Voyages auxllcsdu Grand Ocean, 
Paris, 1837, n 81) Erflndctwh uud phantawereich Bind sic in 
hohem Maassc In Tonga bildcn hkuflg Beuuthe In Bulotu und 
Schilderungen der Gotterheimat, oder erdichtete Reiscn ins 
Land der Papolangi, der Europaer, das mlt den tollsten Ueber 
treibungen, aber oft aufs witzigste geschildort wird, den Inhalt 
dieser Erzahlungen (Manner, Tonga Islands, London, 1818, u 
126, 384). Auch aen Europaem erzahlten sie, onfangs wohl unbe- 
fangen, solche Oeschichten, womit sie eich zu unterhalten 
pflegten ; als sie aber sahen, dass jene manches davon fur baare 
Miinze nahmen, so reizte sie das immer mebr, da Andere zu 
necken lhnen grosae Freude macht und sie erzahlten iinmer 
ausschweiferende Binge ’ 

For collections of Oceanic sagas and Marchen, reference may 
be made to such works mK 11 Clarke's Moon Tales and 
Legends (London, 1896) , Gill’s Myths and Songs from the S 
Pacific (ao 1876) ; and K L. Parker’s Australian Legendary 
Tales (do. 1896) Similarly Africa, though more distinguished 
for its beast-fables, possesses many M&rchen, as is shown Dy auch 
collections as B*5renger-F6raud’s Contes de la Strulgambie (Paris, 
1886), Callaway’s Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of 
the Zulus (London, 1868), Chateloin’s Folk-Tales of Angola 
(Boston, 1894) , Ferrand’s Contes populates malg aches (Pans, 
1894); Jacottet's Contes populates des Ba-Soutos (do 1896), 
Steere’s Swahili Tales ( London, 1870) , and Schonharl’a Marchen 
und Fabcln ... der Ewe-Neger von Togo (Dresden, 1909) 

(6) Egyptian. — Turning from the primitive 
peoples, whose rudimentary fiction is also repre- 


sented by such collections as Chamberlain’s Aino 
Folk-Talcs (London, 1888), to nations possessing a 
developed li tern Lure, tho most ancient specimens 
of liction are to bo found among tho Egyptians, 
w hose romances are most conveniently collected by 
Maspero (Contes populates de VEgyptc anuetiner, 
Paris, 1900). To tins category belong the famous 
Tale of the Two Brothers (XIXth dynasty) and the 
almost eoually well knowm Tale of King Khufui 
and the Magicians (XVIlIth dynasty) — the latter 
the earliest instance of the * box arrangement ’ of 
stories within stones, which is later found in the 
Greek and Sanskrit romances, The Thousand Nights 
and One Night , tho Do amet on, etc. Both these 
Egyptian romances belong to the Marchen type, or 
to hction in the real sense, as do tho Slot y of a 
Salt Maker (X 11 Ith dynasty), tho Adventures of 
Sdtrn-Khdmois (Ptolemaic period), and a flagmen- 
taiy ghost story (XXth dynasty). Tho favourite 
type of Egyptian fiction seems to have been, how- 
ovei, the historical romance, spe* miens of whu li sur- 
vive m tho Adventures of Sinuhtt, How Thutii took 
the City of Joppa (XXth dynasty), The Daughter 
of the Prince of liakhtan, The Predestined Prince 
(XXth dynasty), The Story cf Rhampstrnlos (Saite 
peuod), The Seizure of the Cuirass, and The Story of 
a Sailor (Ptolemaic period). 

The general type of Egyptian hction is so simple 
as to be almost jejune, but for that very leason it 
licars a stamp of voiacity so plausible that only 
exact knowledge can in some instances distinguish 
fact from romance ; and, as being the earliest ex- 
ample of literary fiction, tho Egyptian romance 
possesses a very deep interest for all students of the 
subject. Itswoist defect, from tho modern Occi- 
dental point of view, is the monotonous lepetition 
of the speeches placed in the mouths of the char 
alters, so that frequently the framework of the 
story itself becomes almost negligible. 

(c) Arabic — Of all Oriental lution umiuestion- 
ably tho most familiar to us is the Arabic, thanks to 
the Arabian Nights, rnoie accuiately known as The 
Thousand Nights and One Night Introduced into 
Europe by Galland m 1704-08, this famous collec- 
tion, the full history of which has still to bo written 
(cf Broekclmann, Gcsih der arab Lit , Weimar, 
1898-1902, li 58-62 ; Cliauvm, Bihliog de s outrages 
ar abes ou relatfi ancAr abes, pubhts dans V Europe 
chrU de 1810 a 1885, Liiige, 1892-1909, iv — vii. ), 
formed the basis of a senes of imitations m Franco, 
such as Gueulette’s Mille et un quart cT/o urc, Contes 
chmoiscs, and Sultanes de Guzaratte ; and Cay 1 ns’s 
Contes or irntanx Yet The Thousand arid One 
Nights, of which countless expurgated translations 
have appeared (notably by Lane [London, 1841]), 
besides two masterly complete English versions (by 
Burton, 13 vols , Benares, 1885-88 ; and Payne, 12 
vols , London, 1882-84 ; the French version of Mar- 
drus, 16 vols., Pans, 1899-1904, must be used with 
caution), is not Arabic, but Indian, in origin, and 
is derived immediately fiom a lost Pahlavi version. 
The veiy composite character of this collection is 
well summarized by Huart (Hut of Arabic Lit., 
London, 1903, pp 400-402) as follows . 

‘ To begin with, there is an anoient ground-work, probably of 
Indian origin, marked by much indulgence in phantasmagoric 
description, as the tale of the Fisherman and the Genius Then, 
at Bagd&d, we have love atones, and adventures in the bazaars 
Into this cycle of popular tales some literary excerpts 
have slipped, such as the story of the Otueyyad Caliph Umar 
ibn ‘Abaal-'Aziz and the poets A third ana more recent group 
Is formed by the adventures in Cairo, grouped about the char- 
acters called A^mad al Danaf and Daula These are fantastic 
and supernatural stories, some of which would appear to be a 
survival from ancient Egyptian days. Others, sue h as the story 
of Bulftglyft, inserted into that of fyftslb Karim al din, . . are 
decidedly Jewish in their origin . A further and, as might 
almost be said, a forcible Introduction Into this collection of popu- 
lar tales (necessitated bv an adherence to the number of one thou- 
sand and one, to which the prologue bound the compilers) is that 
of certain romances of chivalry, such as the story of 'Umar al- 
ii u m&a, and eveu of a romance of adventure by sea, the story 
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Of Slndbarl the Sailor, Iho origin of w liu h goes but k to tliu p dm y 
day* of trade in the Persian Gulf arid the Indian (*.< an, and 
which was probably composed at Biasora during the tenth 
century The book, as we now posses* it, must have her n drawn 
up in comparatively re. ent tiroes, for it contains the stories of 
Oumar a) Zamlln and the Jeweller’s wife, of Ma'rfll and his wife 
Va^ima, both of them belonging to the sixteenth ctntury, and 
also the tale of Abrt t^lr the I>yor and AbO Sir the Barber, the 
most modern of all ' 

The great national A mb romance, however, is 
(ho Romanic of 'Antar, which, in its piosent form, 
dates from the period of the Crusades. It is in 
simple style, arm is of value for its pictures of the 
life of the dOBort Arabs (cf. Caussin de Perceval, 
JA n xh. [1833] 97-123, xiv. [1834] 317-347 ; and 
Lane, Mannas and Customs of the Modern Eyyp- 
tians, London, 1871, pj>. 1U3-144, whore the Amine 
romances are summaii/od and estimated ; paitial 
Kng tr by Hamilton, 4 voln , do 1820). Here 
must ho im luded also the great cycle of tho Bttnu 
II dal (nummary by Huart, 405-407), the Romance 
of Saif dhu'l Yazun ( Fr ti by Ah Bey, Constan- 
tinople, 1817), and tho Saif al-Tijdn 

(d) Syriai , etc — In this hteiatuie, besides the 
story of Abmai (q v ), tho department of hetion 
may Iks regarded as including the l omanee of J ulian 
the Apostate (od Hoirmann, Leyden, 1880), the 
Cam of Treasures (ed. and tr He/old, Leipzig, 
18881 ; and tho cycle of the Seven Sleepas (cf. 
Guuh, Tests 0 ) t entail sup/ a t siUe do/mienti di 
Efeso, Homo, 1885). 

In Babylonian and Ethiopia no works of fiction 
are recoined, and tho instances of Ma/chen m tho 
o r alleged by Gunkel [Knit nr dn Gey/ moart, Leip- 
zig, 1900, i vn 73) -Am 5’ u , E/k 10, 1 h 5\ Jonah 
— can by no means he assigned unhesitatingly 
to this class. Tn the NT some of the paiablesof 
our Loid may have been taken by Him from 
Marehen (r y Mt 1H 28 84 22 a * u , Lk 15" M ) , ami to 
the same category may belong a miiuhei of the 
Talmudic and Almutsltic parables and lllustiativo 
stories (see ait Pauablk) At the same timo, it 
is obvious that the lack of wilt ten fiction does not 
imply tliat Mat then and sagas weie not cmient in 
^reat. numbers ; Aimeman literatuie, for instance, 
is devoid of tho romance, hut tho folk tale is very 
{Mipulai (cf. Chalatianz, Armen Ma/ehcn und 
Snyen, Leipzig, n d ) 

(r) Indian — The Mat (hen literature of India is 
enoi moils, and is represented m Sanskut by such 
collections as tho Kathdsaritsfnptm (Kng tr. by 
Tawney, (Calcutta, 1.881-87), hnthdhota (Eng tr. 
by Tawnoy, London, 1895), and S ukasaptat i (Genii. 
tr by Sdumdt, Kiel, 1894, St nit •not, 1898) The 
oldest foimal Indian lomaiuu is fhtrulm’s ZArfzr&w- 
tnttra/ hat ita (Conn ti by Meyei, Leipzig, 1902), 
a capital lomance of rogueiy, wiitten aliouttho 0th 
cent A D , and the only Sanskut romance which 
< an lay claim to general interest Following this, 
every device of the highly artiln ml Sanskut kdvya 
style >\fts called into leijuisition liy Suhnndtiu 
(lietween A l) 550 and 000) in las Vasavadattd (Kng 
tr by Gmy, New Yoi k, 1912) , and lie was quickly 
imitated by las avowed uval, Hina, the authoi of 
the equally aitifieial romantic Kadamba/l (Eng 
tr by C M' Hiddmg, London, 1890), and Hat sacha- 
rita (Kng tr. by Cowell and Thomas, do 1897) 
In those tliroo lomanees muttoi is evoiywdieie 
saeritieud to form ; learned allusions, elaborate 
paronomasias, and well-nigh doymg descriptions 
of scenery and natural phenomena abound , and 
thore is neither analysis of iharaetei nor mterost 
in action. The majonty of Sanskut ists utteily 
condemn the Indian romance, but the piesent 
writoi has veil tuied to find 

' true melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian 
luiijest v which can never be equalled save In Sanskut, and the 
alliteration* have a hilling music all tholr own to ears weary of 
the blatant discords of v minted modi rn “ progress ’’ There is, 
on the other hand, a compact brevity in the paronomasias, which 
are, in most oases, vtritublo gems of terseness and twofold ap- 


propriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and are 
actually detrimental to the guise of the passages in which they 
occur Yet m Judging Huhandhu for his faults, it must be re- 
memliored that he created, at h ust so far us wo now know, a 
new literary genre in India , and, if this fait tie borne in mind, 
his blemishes appear to he mat vtllously few In estimating his 
literary monte, special stress should be laid on his descriptions 
These are, it must be confessed, < loving from their abundance 
They form the preponderating part of the entire romance, and 
tho sknder framework of tho story is well nigh lost beneath 
them Yet, despite this tropical luxuriance, the descriptions 
are not without beauty and appropriateness, whether they set 
forth the charms of mountain, forest, and stream, or portray 
the rftja’s valour and the loveliness of the heroine herself The 
entire romance may, in a sense, be likenod to India’s own 
architu ture, where tho whole structure is so overlaid with 
minute detail that the eye forgets tho outlines of the building in 
Aina/cmeiit at the delicate traceries which cover it' ( Vd/tava 
dattu, p 27) 

Another Sanskrit romance of much interest, hut 
as yet untianslated, is the 10th cent Yaiastilaka 
of Somatleva (analy/ed by Peterson, Second Repot t 
of Operations in Seat t.h of Sanskrit Munusnipt<i m 
the Bombay Cude, Bombay, 1884, pp 33-49) This 
tieats of tho convcision of Marulatta, king of 
Kajapuia, fiom Bifilimanism to Jainism, and is of 
value not only to students of the l.ittei sect, hut also 
because of its allusions to other Sanskut authors. 

Theie are many lomanees also in the various 
vei na< ulais, and in the I9tli cent , under Occidental 
influence, a numbei of novels of supenoi merit 
have been wiitten by the Bengali Batikim Thandra 
Chatteni, such as his Kopala Kundala ( Kng. ti. 
by Phillips, London, 1885), Bisa Bnkka (Eng ti , 
The Poison Tree, by Mutian Knight, do 1884), and 
Krisna Kanta’s Hit/ (Eng ti. by Mai mil Knight, 
do 1895; Minimal ies of Chattel ji’s novels in Fiu/or, 
Litaau/ Hist, of India , do. 1898, pp. 421-428), 
while, in S. India, O Chandu Menon composed in 
Malnyalam his Indultka ( Eng ti by Dumeigue, 
Madias, 1890, Minimal y in Fiazer, 435 439) 
Moie recently still, the wilting of English hetion 
along Indian lines lias been lnaugunited by the 
Anglo-Indian, Bain, in a senes of volumes begin- 
ning with The Ihqxt of the Moon (London, 1899) 

It baa been held by Peterson ( KudamhatT Bom- 
bay, 1889, Intiod pp 101-104), Weber (SIS A W 
xxwii [1890] 917), and Goblet d’Alviella (( que 
VIndc doit d la GuSce, Pans, 1898, p 130) that the 
Indian lomaneo was diioetly bouowed from tlu* 
Greek. This is denied by Levi (Quid de Gut as 
vetaum Indot um monumenta tiadidcnnt, Pans, 
1890, p. 60) , and the present writer, aftei eaiefully 
eonsiuei mg all the paiallels between thoGieek and 
the Indian i omanee, is constrained to hold 
‘All these parallels, ami many more which might be ciieii, 
seem to me to prove nothing In the first place, a large number 
of them can be considered parallels only by straining the sense 
of the term, and, In tho second place, they are obviously the 
out woiking of independent, though partially similar, pro. ess. s 
in tlie development of Ureek and Sanskrit literature respec 
lively, and should bo interpreted accordingly But, even vve re 
an essential resemblance granted, it would still bo difficult. I 
think, to prove the dependence of tho Sanskrit romance on the 
Oretk, the latter hung, of course, tho earlier The roman, es of 
the two peoples are totally different both in plan and in spirit, 
as even a cursorv reading will show Tho least part of tin 
Hanskrit romance is tho thread of the story or the adv cultures of 
its characters , all the stress is laid on rhetorical embe llwhmenl, 
minute description of Nature, detailed characterisation of 
exploits and ot mental, moral, ami phy sieal qualities In the 
Greek romance, on the other hand, as in Latin (if we may Judge 
from the Sotinv of Petroniun), the story is everything The 
reader is hurried from adventure to adventure, the wilder and 
more improbable the bettor , fine writing is practically disre 
garded , description and appreciation of Nature are, to aif intents 
and purposes, non-existent The only Greek romance, it seems 
to me, that can, by tho utmost stretch of imagination, be com 
pared even superficially with the works of Subandhu and Uftiy.v 
is the noifumxa of I/ongos , but even there the solo rial 
similarity is a longing lor Nature rather than for feverish 
adventure, a longing which mav be traced back to Thcokritos, 
Ihon, and Most hos on the one hand, and to Bhartyhan and his 
congeners on the other Kven the Dafakunuiraeanta, wludi, 
as a pi.areeque romance, one might he tempted to compare 
with the works of Achilles Tatios, Hehodoros, and Chariton, 
Ims a totally different pi in from any Greek romanoe, trot ing its 
“ box arrongeiiKnt’’ of stories to the peculiarly Indian scheme 
whi. h in»y be seen, for instance, in the PaflcatitnOa, the 
KathdsarUndyara, or the J at abas, and which was later carried 
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to Persia, where it was incorporatt-d in The Thou mud flight # 
and One flight, ultimately appearing in the Occident in tiie 
Decameron ol Boccaccio The adventures narrated in Dapijin’s 
romance ot roguery, moreover, hear no resemblance, either in 
plot or in episode, to the amorplusms of Kustathioe and his 
fellows To sum up, the spirit of tho Sanskrit and of the Greek 
romancers is as divergent as the audiences of scholars on 
the one hand, and of weaklings on the other, for whom they 
wrote , nor can any real affinity, much less any dirc<t con 
nexion, be traced between the romances of India and of 
Greece ’ (Vdsavadattd, 86-38) 

if) Persian — To the Pallia, vi period, besides tho 
lost version of the Hazdr Afsana, tho immediate 
source of The Thousand Nights and One Night, 
belongs the single extant Middle Peisian romance, 
the Karndmak-i Artaxsir-i Pdpalcdn, dating from 
about tho 6th cent (ling tr. by Daiab Peshotan 
Kanjana, Bombay, 1896 ; Germ tr. by Noldeke in 
Bezzenbeigor’s Bcitrage zur Kunde tier xndoqnm 
Sprachen, iv [1879] 22-69) 

In modern Peisian the romance begins with 
Firdausi's Yusuf ii Zalixd (Germ ti by Sclileohta- 
Wssehrd, Vienna, 1889), and is continued by such 
poets as Nizami (//Ut/a«71/oy« mw, Eng ti. by Atkin- 
son, London, 1836) and Jam! (Latld u Mnjnftn , 
Fr. tr by Ch6zy, Paris, 1805) ; while among prose 
waters may bo mentioned Muhammad Ka^im 
(Qissa t Kdmriip, abridged Eng tr. by Franklin, 
London, 1793), the anonymous Qis?a- 1 Amir IJam- 
zah (analyzed by van Ronkel, Roman van Amu 
Hamza, Leyden, 1895), and Qism i JJdtim J'd’i 
(Eng tr by Forbes, London, 1830). There are a 
host of other lomanees, untranslated and even 
unodited (for a convenient survey, see Ethe, GlrP 
n [1904] 239-254, 317-334 , and for specimens, seo 
(Houston, A Group of Eastern Romances and 
Stories, from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
London, 1889) 

Though frequently prolix and repetitious, the 
Persian romances aro filled with lively descriptions 
and vivid fancy, while the love of Nature gives 
theso works an added charm They are infinitely 
more attractive than the Indian romances ; they 
lank, indeed, among the best that the Orient has 
ever produced Among the liteiatuies whose ro 
manee has been deeply influenced by Persian should 
he mentioned tho Geoigian (Fink, in Kullur tin 
Gcqcnwart, I. vn 306 , Ward l op, Georgian Folk- 
Tales, London, 1894) 

(cf) Malay — Tho Malay literature is denved 
mainly from Javanese, Indian, and Arable, with 
an admixture of Siamese and Peisian elements 
The difficulty, already noted, of distinguishing 
between fact and fiction meets us again m such 
Malay works as the Scyaru Malayu (to which 
reference has been made above), IJikdyat Sulfdn 
Ibrahim, Isma Yatim, Taju al-Satatin, and especi- 
ally the Hong Tv ah (on this class of works, see 
especially Hollander, Handleuhnq bij de beoefen- 
tng van derland- on volkrnkunde van Ncderl. Oost- 
IndiS, Breda, 1861, l 154 fl , New'bold, Account 
of the Brit Settlements m the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 317 ft.) 

(h) Chinese. — The novel was introduced into 
China m the Mongol period, although its real 
origin is unknown. 

* It probably came from Central Asia, the paradise of story- 
tellers, In the wake of the Mongol conquest Three centuries 
bad then to elapse before the highest point of development was 
reached Fables, anecdotes, ana even short stories had already 
been familiar to the Chmeso for many centuries, but between 
these and the novel proper there is a wide gulf which so far hod 
not been satisfactorily bridged Some, indeed, have maintained 
that the novel was developed from the play, pointing in cor- 
roboration of their theory to the Hn Bnang Chi, or Story of 
the Western Pavilion . The Chinese range their novels 
under four heads, as dealing (1) with usurpation and plotting, 
(2) with love and intrigue, (3) with superstition, and (4) with 
brigandage or lawless characters generally’ (Giles, lliet of 
Chinese Lit , London, 1901, p 276). 

The first class — historical romance— begins with 
Lo Kuan-Cliung’s San kuo chih yen », based on the 
wars of the Three Kingdoms for supremacy in the 


3rd cent n C., and includes the Lteh Kuo Chuan, 
covering tho iieriod between the 8th cent. B C. and 
the union of China under tho first Emperor. The 
romantic novel is represented by tho Yu Chiao 
Li, written in the 15ln cent (Fr. tr by R6musat, 
Les Deux loustnes, Paris, 1826); the P'ing Shan 
IJng Yen (Fr tr by Julien, Les Deux jeunes ftlles 
lettrtes, 2 vols., Pans, 1860) , and the 17 th cent. 
Hung Lou Mfoxq (Eng. tr. of hks. i.-n by Joly, 
Hongkong, 1892-93). To tho thud class belongs 
the mtei esting Hsi Yu Chi, ‘ Record of Travels m 
the West,’ based on the Indian travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang nnd imitated in a Japanese adaptation 
by Kiokntei Bakin in 1806, and the fouith, or 
‘ picaiesque,’ type finds lllustiation in the Shin Hu 
Cnunn, ascribed to tlio 13tli cent. Sluh Nai-an ; 
while the 16th oi 17th cent Erh Ton Met, ‘Twice 
Flowcnng l’lum-Tiees,’ may he desciibed as ‘a 
novel with a purpose, being apparently designed to 
illustrate the beauty of filial piety, the claims of 
friendship, and duty to one’s neighbour m general * 
(Giles, p 324) 

Theie aie, moreover, numerous collections of 
novelettes, such as tho Chin Ku Ch'i Kuan, 1 Mar- 
vellous Tales, Ancient and Modern,’ and Fu Sung- 
Lang’s Liao Chat Chih I (Eng. tr. by Giles, 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 vols , 
London, 1880) Among other Chinese romances 
of wlueh tianvlations are accessible, mention may 
he made of tho May Yu Lang Ton Tchen Jloa 
Kouei (Fr. tr. by Schlegel, Le Vendeur d’hndc, 
Leyden, 1877), Tsai T sou's Hao Km Chucn (Fr tr. 
by d’Aiey, La Femme acromphe, Pans, 1842), and 
the Pe Che Tsmg Ki (Fr tr by Julien, Riant he ct 
Illcue , ou les deux eoulcuvra Ji'es, do. 1834) , while 
Pavie published a Choix de cuntcs et nouvclles (do. 
1839), and d’Hervey-Samt-Denys, Trois nouvclles 
chinoiscs (do. 1885) The number of Chinese novels 
in non literary style is very large. 

Chinese fiction is exceedingly prolix, nnd lias 
scant regard for piobability , and much of it is 
moi ally objectionable. It is held in contempt hv 
the cultured, who, however, really read it witfi 
avidity, and its value for a knowledge of Chinese 
life and thought cannot easily be over-estimated 
(see, further, Candlin, Chinese Fiction, Chicago, 
1898) 

(i) Japanese — Unlike Chinese fiction, the 
romance in Japan is highly esteemed, hero occupy- 
ing a place analogous to that which it enjoys in 
India Japanese fiction begins about the 10th 
cent with the Marchen- like Take ton Monogatan, 

• Story of the Bamboo Hewer ’ (Eng tr. by Dickins, 
Jll AS, 1887, pp 1-58), in which there are many 
Chinese elements, together with stiong Buddhist 
and Taoist influent es. To the same period — prob- 
ably m part by the same compiler — belongs the 
similar Utsubo Monogatan The next type of 
fiction to attract attention m Japan was tho real- 
istic novel of popular life, represented by the he 
Monogatan, dating from tho same period as the 
two Monogatan just considered, and soon imitated 
in the infenor Yamato Monogatan’, the Gcnji 
Monogatan, by a lady known as Murasaki no 
Shikibu (early* 11th cent ), which is one of the 
works which mark the highest point attained by 
the literature of Japan (Eng tr. of the first 17 chs. 
by Kmchio Suyematsu, London, 1882), and which 
was imitated in the 11th cent. Sagoromo Mono- 
gatan of the authoress Daini no Sammi, the 19th 
cent. Inaka Genii of Tanalnko, and the 1 1th cent. 
Tonka yebaya Monogatan ; Jippenslia Ikku’s Hiz- 
akunge (1802-22) ; ami the 19th cent. Mume Koyomt 
and Shunshoku Talsumi no Sono of Tamenaga 
Shunsui. The development of the historical novel 
was very late in Japan, — not until the 19th cent.,— 
the chief specimens being the Oka Seidan and 
Shuneui’s Iroha Bunko , a version of the favourite 
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Japanese eye le of the levengc of tho folly sc von 
UonuiH (Kng tr by Saito and Gioey 9 , Now Yoik, 
1884). To the name gcneinl category belong imag- 
inary travels, best it presented in Japanese by the 
Wasobwyr (1774 ; Kng tr of the mam portion by 
Chaniboihun, TASJ vn. [1879J), ft 01 ! hy Bakin’s 
Muwfnoi/e A mho Monoqatari ( Kng tr by "Mord win, 
Yokohama, 1HHI) To tho eailier period of Japan- 
ese In lion belong such collections of Matchen as 
the Uji Monotjntai i of Mmamoto no Taknkuni 
(usually known an Uji Dainagon), who died in 
1077 ; and m 1810, Bakin, in Ins Shuhiyn no Kina, 

' Pawnbrokers Store,’ gives an interesting ‘box 
ariangement’ in which en< h of tho pawiibiokei’s 
pledges tells its ow’n story 

In the older liction of Japan, a« in India, the 
authoiH weie of I lie higher classes, Home of them, 
Much as Muiasaki no Kliiktbu, Duim no Sammi, 
and Minamoto no Takakuni, belonging to the 
Com t <n<h*s, while the Yamato Monui/atan ih 
asetibed by some authoiities to the Mikado 
Kwa/an But in com se of tune In turn degeneiated, 
and was echoed between the 11th and the 17tli 
cent ui y When liction was revived, its entile 
Hpintwas changed Tho audience nought was no 
longer the higher classes, but the common people , 
ami, iih Aston says (Hist oj Japan. Lift nit air , 
bond on, 11)01, p ‘J07 f ), 

4 iifulor the Tokuguwa regime f 1 003 1HC17] the city populations 
enjoy eel groat material piospirity But t tail moist sUmhids 
were not high Naturally quit k wittui, and csluc atod up to a 
iiolnt which m.iv fan 1 v ho dc*< mIhcI In our own slang phruso, 
“the three It's, ' tie v had hi tie real cult uro or refinement 
Tho main headed he, ml had, however, learned to n id, and 
demanded an lull lh>< tun) pabulum Hutted to 1 Is (antes 

The ant hots, m like manner, were no longer 
men of oultuie, but, the oil seoniings of tho populit ] 
turn, such as Ibnia Kaikaku (tKJ'k'l), Kantb Kioden 
(1761-1810), and Jipnenslia Ikkn (| 1831) Apart 
fiotn collodions of eliildien’s tales, like Thr Jtaf'/t 
lYitfifnuf, 'J'fir Battle of thr Ape and thr Ciah , 7 hr 
Old Man who made. Tnr<t to lifowum, and The 
I/an\s Jldvnqe (foi the tr of many of these 
stones see Mittord, Tales of Old Japan , now ed , 
London, I860), only too huge a poition of the 
Japanese In t ion of this penod is poj nographie and 
distinctly immoral in tone, as in tho 17th cent 
Moknzn Moiuujatai i The reason for tins Hood of 
jKirnograpliy was, as Aston points out (p 301), 
that the social ) elation** of the sexes were \eiy 
like those ot ancient Athens 

‘There was no social niton curse to speak of between nipn 
and women ot tho hi tti r i lass VV honey er reasons of ei onomv 
did not stand in tho way, the woimn hied a \ery seiluded life, 
seeing no men but Ihiii near illations Their marriage s w< 10 
arranged for tliem, and lonnntn atliu limentH wire extremely 
exceptional Tho manners and custom*) of tho respu table 
classes of him letv were theufoie not a promising field for the 
writer of fiction He prtfeiicd the freer atmosphere of the 
Kuril wa, to whtoh pietty burdens ami handsome buildings, 
with the showy education and gnv costumes of their Inmates, 
lent a superficial appearance of tic tram e and refinement The 
element of romance in tho Hies of these women was perhaps 
small, tint it existed , and it was far more natural to credit 
them witli romantic adventures and pnssions than their more 
imniai uluto sisters And if tin noiehst’s description of these 
places as tho home of wit and jollity , and the natural resort of 
all young men of spirit and fashion, had a time tone v to corrupt 
public morals, it is also to bo remembered that the class of 
readers whom ho addressed were not particular In those 
matters ’ 

The great conti llrntum to Japanese fiction of the 
later penod wiw thciomantic novel, mauguiated by 
KiOden, among whose many woiks special mention 
may be made of the Inadzuma Iiiostn and the 
Horn ho Sndiodm Kioden was, howevei, com 
pletely eclipsed by the most famous of all the 
novelists of Jupin, Jviokutei Bakin (1767- ISIS), 
the author, among countless othei works, of the 
) Hindi n i tsaf.i (1805), the Okoina (Ei. tr hy 
Kegamey, Pans, 1883), the Kama no tai/eina 
auto i/o no tsuki (Kng adaptation by Greey, A 
Cant in of hove, Boston. ISSb), and the Jink London, 
‘Story of the Eight Dogs ’ (1814-1841). 


About 1876, European influence began to make 
itself felt m tho romance, as in the political novels 
of Kudo JS an sui (e g Ladies of the New 67yfc[1887J). 
The worst defoct of the Japanese lomance, apart 
from its pornographic and immoral tone, is its gioss 
improbability (which it shares with Chinese fiction) 
and — to Europeans — its inordinate length and re 
l»etition 

(/) tlreck — The Greek lomance begins, properly 
speaking, with the Cympcedia of Xenophon, for in 
tins alleged account of Cyrus the Great tho author’s 
real purpose was to set forth the chaiacter of the 
ideal ruler and the nature of the ideal State Thus 
romance is significant as being, m reality, an am- 
plification of the Utopia ideal piesented in Plato’s 
concept of Atlantis, the Mciopis of Theopompus 
(ttli tent II C ), the IJyperborcnns of Hecatauis of 
Abdera (a contemporary of Alexander the Great), 
the Panchaia of Kuhemerus of Messene (3id cent 
I) C ; cf. art EUHKMKIUSM), and tho mythical 
tiavcls of lambulus — a category which was un- 
snaungly ndiculcd by Lucian of Siuuosata m Ins 
True J/istun / NVe have, morcovei, in tins type 

of Greek fiction the combination of discontent 
with things as they were with the vague know- 
ledge of loretgn lands gained fiom travellers’ 
and merchants’ talcs The element of lomantic 
love is, howevei, lacking m these vvoiks, as it is, 
indeed, — at least as a mam fnctm, — in older 
Gicek htcratuie as a whole. Yet love was, of 
course, picscnt in fact; and m course of time tho 
influent c of this passion, whether foi good or (as 
in the poets is moio usually tho case) foi evil, was 
hound to gain public ice (ignition Tin- leeogni- 
tion became possible laigely through 1 ho hi oak- 
down of the old Gieek Ktato and of the austocrntic 
mode of life, with its rigid exclusion of women 
fiom tho outei woild Eui thermore, the meicltanl 
classes became dominant , and t her o was a result- 
ant demand— voiy much as was the ease in the 
later period of Japanese fiction — for a type of 
liteiatme w Inch should appeal to the lannyeome 
It was, indeed, probably the women of the middle 
classes foi whom tho Gieek novelists primal lly 
wiote, and they veiy wisely contnved to unite the 
theme of love with the older romiuico of tiavcl 
At tho same time, theie was still a considerable 
amount of seclusion of women , and, as Wairen 
(Hist of the Novel pievwus to the Seventeenth 
Cent , New York, 1895, p 44 f ) remarks 
‘That tho novelists were aware ot these restrictions Is clear 
from tho conventional way in which they first bring their 
coughs together The muting takes glare generally in a 
tangle, as the only sgot whore both sexes lould properly meet 
Ami when the wundt rings begin, it is almost always by violence 
or nccnlent that the girl is exposed to the adventures she 
undergoes Ilut, tho proprieties being once satisfied, and 
the heroines safely embarked on their wanderings, the novelist 
gives free rein to his fancy and puts their reputation ns 
travellers on tho same plane as the fame of his heroes But 
these continued peregrination* must have been unnatural ex 
cept with women of degraded life, and there are many 
instances in the novels where tho heroine is reduced to slavery, 
or at best to a kind of servitude, and she Is held in very light 
esteem by her captors and persecutors, escaping the common 
consequences of their contempt only by the display of extra- 
ordinary talents, or hy the sudden appearance of the hero So 
it is quite plausible to suppose that m this reduplication of 
dangers surmounted bv members of the gentler sex, there is a 
deliberate purpose on tho part of the novelist to cater to tho 
prejudices of his public, and that these historians of a 
lower social caste had in mind the cloistered families of the 

S reat merchants, and indulged the se< 1 uded readers of their 
mes with the tales of woman s freedom— though in danger — 
and her reliance on her own talents and energy . The wives 
of the commercial princes of Syria and Egypt delighted in the 
freedom which Ihcir fictitious adventures granted them m 
common with their seafaring masters ’ 

Tins combination of love and foreign adventure, 
which is the distinctive chatactei is tic of the Greek 
novel, hnds its earliest formal expression in the TA 
vrip OovXtjy drarra of Antonius Diogenes (before the 
second half of tho 2nd cont. A.H.), a novel in 24 
books, an outline of w hicli is preserved by Photius 
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(B%bl clxvi.) To this same nernxl belongs the 
'Ow of Lucian (mutated and expanded by a 
number of episodes, including tho beautiful talo of 
Cupid and Psyche, by the African Apuleius, m Ins 
Metamorphoses), in which the transformation of 
the hero, by magic, into an ass opens the way to a 
rather indecent romance of roguery 
But, though in the 'Oi >01 magic plays a part, 
this is not tne key note of the Greek romance, 
which, like the Norse romance (see the following 
art ), is completely overshadowed by tho goddess 
Tyche (see artt Fatf, boitiuVE , and, for the 
Greek novel, Rohde, Die qncch Homan 2 , Leipzig, 
1900, pp 296-304), so that mankind is but the 
sport and the puppet of the gods Wo must also 
note that the Greek romance is pro eminently the 
work of the bophists As Warren says (p 29 f ) 
‘All internal evidence (,oes to show that the teachers of 
rhetoric the dialecticians of antiquity, were the tnakors of 
the literary form of the [Greek] novel The themes given out 
for practice In their schools were on such subjects as are most 
frequently amplified In the romances such as descriptions of 
nature and natural phenomena verbal reproductions of paint 
lugs and statuuri fusions of mythological legends with talcs 
of humble life dramatl plots outlines of orations, folk lore 
traditions, and whatever might lend itsilf to rhetorical orna 
mentation Besides the many correspondences of manner 
and subject already pointed out there may be cited as proofs 
of their handiwork the pathos of the harangues and the elabor 
ate expressions of the letters inserted in the narrative (cf als j 
with full detail Rohde 310 IT) 

Before we turn to tho ordinary type of the Greek 
novel, a word should be said of the fragments of 
the ono Hellenic roiuanco of chivalry, a tale of 
tho loves of Ninos and Semiramis (on which see 
especially Wilcken, Hermes , xx\m [1893] 161-191 , 
Piccolonuni, Rendicontx della i acrad dti I men, 
Classe di scienze month, etc , V n [1891] 313 332, 
Warren, 24-28) This romance, probably written 
in the 1st cent B C , is knightly in tone, as dwtin 
guished from the bourgeois novel of the later period, 
and Warren (p 27) very plausibly suggests that 

•its kind desceniol from the old epic joitry by tho inter 
medlary of prose versions tiiat in theso versions destined 
wholly for popular use the element of love played a constantly 
Increasing part in accordant e with the trend of sentiment 
among tho people and that when ono day some literary man 
of talent looked about for a new theme to Introduce into 
literature, he found these traditional nairatives awaiting his 
pleasure It would bo no ddlic lit work to give them a literary 
finish to expand certain descriptions in the rhetorical manner 
of the time, and to add certain details win h would make the 
production more artistic and more vivi 1 The story of Nimrod 
would then bo an Imitation of one of theso romances founded 
on national legends, sulmtituting for them similar traditions of 
another race They would therefore appeal to the readers of 
Alexandria and the cities of Syria as an acceptable departure 
from the time worn paths of Hellenic story ’ 

The history of tho Greek romance has been so 
thoroughly discussed by Bolide, in the -work already 
mentioned (cf also Warren, 21-81), and collected 
editions of all these writers are so readily accessible 
(by Hercher, 2 vols , Leipzig, 1858-59, and by 
Hirscliig, Le Bas, Lapaume, and Boissonade [witli 
Lafc tr] 8 , Paris, 1885) that it will bo possible to 
dismiss them very briefly The earliest of the 
bourgeois romancers was lambhchus, a bynan of 
the second half of the 2nd cent , whose Babylomaca 
is extant only in the summary given by Photius 
(Bibl xciv ) Ho was followed, piobably late in 
the 2nd or early in the 3rd cent , oy the Ephesian 
Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiaca (Germ tr 
by Krabinger, Munich, 1831 , and by Bdrger, 
Sammtliche Werke, Gottingen, 1844, H 436 fl ), 
recounting the loves of Anthia and Abrocomas 
Then came, between the second half of the 3rd 
and the second half of the 4th cent , Hehodorus 
(probably a Neo-Pythagorean, rather than the 
bishop of Tricca with whom he was formerly 
identified), whose Jbthiopica (Eng tr by R bmith, 
Greek Romances, London, 1855, pt> 1 200), treating 
of the loves of Theagenes and Cnandea, was inn 
t&ted, in the 12th cent , by the Byzantine Theo- 
doras Prodromus m his romance of Rhodanthe and 


Dosicles, which, later in the same century, was in 
its tutu utilized by Nicetas Eugenianus m Jus 
versified Drostlla and Chiriclcs lo the second 
half of tho 5th cent belongs the Alexandrine 
Achilles Tatms, the author of tho romance of 
Chtophon and Leucippe (Eng tr by Smith, pp 
349-511), which was imitated, piobably early m 
the period of tho Comnena), by Eustathius, in 
his Loves of Jigs mine and Hysmmuts I ho Inst of 
the Greek romancers proper was Chariton, whoso 
home and date aro alike unknown, and whoso 
Choeiea and Valin rhoe bhows the utter decay of 
the Greek novel 

These novels, filled with wild adventures, and 
ivith tedious prolixity, are scarcely to the taste 
of tho modun reader lliero is, however ono 
Greek romance wln< h has justly leceived admira 
tion llns is, it need scarcely bo said, tho pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Uhloc of Lottos, who 
flourished after tho 2nd cent (Eng tr by Smith, 
203 347) Mith all its defects, such as the invip 
ldity and tho lnutdible innocence of its hero and 
heroine, the pnstoi&i express! s a love of Naturo 
which still makes appeal to tho modern mind 

Somo of tho Bjzantine authors of ionium i s have 
already been mentioned (foi further details, see 
Krumbacher, Gtsth dir byzint lit 2 , Munich, 
1897, pp 641-641, 854-872, Rohde, 55111 ) and 
we may note that during this period the rotiiamus 
of Western Europe were laid undei requisition by 
Byzantine romancers, thus nun king the close of 
the native novel of Greece 

(k) Latin — Ihe existence of Murehen and 
children s talcs— of which all traco lias long since 
vanished — is hinted at by Pciuus, when lie do 
scribes the old nurse quieting the fretful child (bat 
u 35 38) 

‘Tunc manibus qnatit et Rpom marram supplic i veto 
Nunc Li im ill campo* nunc Crass! uiittit In axles , 

Ifunc iptent generutu rev et rt gina pu 11 o 
Jluno raj lant qmcquid al avertible, rosa Hat * 

Wo also know that Sisonna (119-67 B( ) trails 
lated the indecent Mill ski t of Ai lstulcs, appun ntly 
aiollcction of brief anecdotes of low life in Miletus 
(Rohde, 581 587 , the ten scanty fragments cd 
Luchelcr, I’ctromi b tin a , Berlin, 1882, p 217 f ) , 
and attention has aliuidy been duectcd to the 
Metamorphose s of Apuleius (ed Hildebrand, J < ipz 
1842) By far the most unjiortant monument of 
I atm fiction, however, is found in the batmr of 
Pctromus( 1st cent A D , bng tr, by Kelly I ondon, 
1856, and of tho episode of rrmialclno s bupp< r by 
Peck, New York, 1898) This giossly immoral 
novel is realistic to the last degree, but only one 
episode has stnvived with any completeness —the 
‘Supper of Inmahhio,’ a rich parvenu Apart 
from its des<nption of low life, the romame is 
uioie interesting to the studmt of folk 1 atm than 
to the historian of fiction lo the decaying period 
of Latin hteratuio belong a scries of histone al 
romances which aro cither known or suspected 
to be translations from Greek originals lo the 
former category belong the Res getfee Ahxandn 
Magni of Julius Valerius (md of tho 3rd or lirst 
third of the 4th cent , cd Kublcr, Leipzig, 1888), 
a version of tho Alexander romance of the pseudo 
Callisthenes (on whom see especially Rohcfe, 197- 
203 , ed Muller, Pans, 1846), and the 6th cent 
Ihstona Apollonn requt £yn (Rohde, 435-451 , 
ed Riese, Leipzig, 1871), while the second (lass 
includes the legends of the destruction of 'Iroy 
ascribed to lhct^s of ( rete (second half of tho 
4th cent , ed Muster, I tipzig, 1872), and Dares 
the Phrygian (second half of the 6th cent , ed 
Meister, op cit ; on all these authors see Teuttil 
bchwabe, Gcsch der rom Lit *, 1890, pp 86 f , 
922 f , 743-748, 1006 f , 1272-1274, 1075-1078, 1209- 
1211). 
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In the media \iil period, I atin lution coiiHints 
solely of short Man hen, frequently col luted for 
the purpose of edification, claoorato morals lieing 
very often appended, as in the famous Gcsta 
Romanorum (ed Oesterloy, Berlin, 1872 , Eng tr 
by Hooper, J ondon, 1894), other collections being 
the Dnciphna clematis of l’etras Alphonsms (ed 
.Schmidt, Berlin, 1827), the Historia septem sapt 
entium (ed Buchner, Fi langen, 1889), the Dolo 
pat hoi of Johannes do Alta Silva (ed Oestorley, 
Stiasshuig 1873), the Fxempla of Jacques do Vitry 
(»d (.rune, London, 1890) and the Tract atus de 
dnersvt materns prwdicabiltbui of Etienne de 
Bourbon (Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes bistort 
ones, Ugendes ct apologues d'Rtiennc de Hour 

fan, Barm, 1877 , for a good geneial collection of 
specimens of this litouituio soo IJlneh, Frnben dn 
fat NoiellisttL dcs Miltilnlters, Leipzig, 1908) 
But to all intents and purposes we pass, with 
the close of the Greek romance, ducctly to the 
fiction of media val and modern buropo 

J itkiuti rm Thw in sr<\ « n in the course of the art and in 
(lie I tl li graj hy u| rciilcd to the following article Ccpiius 
ixtrutH trim tlie Oimuw and Japanese roman c s are given 
1 y Giles an 1 Aston in tlic works nicntic ned al >ve an I ex 
inuNtivi h tinmnrks and analyses of the Orock r man < are to 
I c fouri I in Rohde Dunlop and— more briefly —Warren 
I OU1S 11 ( i HAY 

FICTION (Medneval and Modern) — When we 
j ihs from the Greek romances to the enrlie st essays 
in fiction among the modern nations, or at least, 
the earliest which have l»cen preset vod to us, wc 
find the gloat majority of them first sung and 
the n written, in verse , nor need we, as Dunlop 
arbitrarily dtd in the history which has been so 
often re ferred to m modern discussions of the novel, 
exclude metrical narratives from our survey In 
the Middle Ages there was no marked dividing 
line as to content and spuit, betwoen tales in 
verso and tales in nroso It was not until the 
ltenaissauco had ro cuhcov ered the ancient models 
that the vc isc talc doiolopoel, formally and artisti 
c ally, aw ay from prose, w ith methods and standards 
of its own 

i i he oldest extant woi ks of fic tion which come 
to us fiotn the Dark Ages belong to the leutonic 
rac es the Homatic o languages wc re slow to develop 
jure hteiature in the vernacular, because Latin 
was still so familiar to those who eared for literary 
form Ihopmmtivo beginnings of fiction among 
the noithem tubes can only l>e conjectured We 
can see how it may have passed from mere boastful 
recital of the warlike oxjdoits of a tribal hero to 
half conscious, emulous c xaggoration of thorn , and 
then when the warrioi s victory ovor all human 
foes had bocomo so much a matter of course as to 
pall ujhui the hearers, the story tollci had recourse, 
in the oldest extant specimen of Teutonic narrative, 
going back probably to the 6 th centuiy — in the 
R On nlf —to the introduc tion of superhuman foes 
to be conquered by sheer strength and courage 
1 lie jilotis scarcely moio than a succ ession of events , 
of emotional expression there is little, of character 
study almost none, oxcept in tho episode of WfglAf 
(possibly, for that reason, of later date) But the 
very exclusion of purely magic oleine nts leads in a 
modern direction, and, far removed as tho rude 
barbansm of tho sotting is from courtly knight 
hood, the description of the old king rejoicing, as 
he dies, localise he has won great treasure not for 
himself but for his people, already contains tho 
inmost essence of chivalry 

In a number of the northern sagRs, and most 
fully of all, perhaps, m the Nibelungenlied, an un- 
c oust ions advance towaids tho unity which moie 
c w ili/c d standards of art reamre is the result of the 
gloomy fatalism of the northern nations Over all 
tho action broods the shadow of Fate, I Vyrd, huge 
and mcxorablo , tho hero is doomed, his destiny is 


predetermined (see Doom, Doom Myths) In the 
Nibelungenlied the tragic end is kept in view with 
an almost Sophoclean consistency Here again the 
singer or singers pushed magic into the background, 
using it chiefly for omens and unheeded warnings 
of doom, and told a simple tale of the tragedy of 
human life, making the characters act (so far as the 
traditional outline of the story allowed) as men and 
women would be likely to do 

2 . Although the best French scholars, such as 
Gaston Pans ( Romania , xin (1884] 610) and JAon 
Gautier (in Petit de Julleville, Hist de la langue et 
de la lit ttra tui e fran^nxses, Pans, 1896 99, l 63), 
admit that the French epic is of Germanic origin, 
the I rench were the acknowledged masters of the 
metrical romance in its later form J he oldest 
monument of their fiction, tho Chanson de Roland, 
is composed of elements that do not difler very 
widely from those of the Norse sagos , but the long 
senes of verse tales, whit h for two or three centuries 
delighted coiutly audiences, intei wove, in a way 
which must have been highly entertaining at tho 
time, the three great interests of the Middle Ages — 
battle, loie, ami religion Love had scarcely sug 
gosted itself to the older 4 makers ’ as ottering scoj>o 
for literary treatment Fighting and feasting weie 
mens chief employments m those days, and the 
staplo of their songs oven m the lltli cent Chan 
son de Roland w e are told that the hero s betrot hod 
fell dead of grief on hearing of his death, but other 
wise she contributes nothing to tho story With 
tho development, however, of an elaliorate code of 
chivalrous behaviour, those who, like Spenser long 
afterwards, sang ‘of knights* and ladies’ gentle 
deeds ’ had abundant material for their portrayal 
of the life which was familiar to their audience, 
for, whether they sang the story of 1 liebcs or the 
fall of 1 rov, the exjdoits of ( harlemagnc and his 
poors, or tho fortunes of Arthur and the Bound 
1 able, all alike visualized their heroes — Greek or 
Irojan though they might bo — as knights of their 
own day 

3 After tho grave, majestic, national epic, with 
something of the austere) aloofness of ri ligion in its 
spirit, came (aliout the beginning of the 12 th cent ) 
the light, bright courtly romance, delighting in 
tho description of tourneys and pageants, and full 
of tho passion and the subtlety of love — a school 
of perfection for women, an inspirer of valour and 
all c lnvalrous qualities for me n The whole story 
of the Grail ( q v ) — m the hands, c q , of Chrdtien de 
1 royes, or as it was worked ovor by Wolfram von 
Escnenbaeh in his German Farzival — was full of 
suggestion of a wistful longing for superhuman 
holiness and beauty, which made it an excellent 
example for tlioso who gave it such devout credence 
When, in the 16th cent , the purblind Ascham 
( Scholemaster , bk l ) could see nothing but ‘ open 
mans slaughter and bold bawdrye* in Malory’s ex 
quisitelv beautiful prose version of the Arthur story 
(finished about 1467, first printed by Caxton in 1485), 
it only Bhowed how the Kenaissance standards had 
blinded the eyes of their enthusiastic converts to the 
simple beauty of mediaeval life The moral sweet 
ness of tho best of these romances of native English 
workmanship, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
(13th cent ), is one of its many special charms 

4 . The mediaeval habit of vivid personification of 
virtues and vices as unseen allies and adversaries 
m the spiritual combat led, in the same century, to 
the rise of allegory. The most famous and notable 
type of this is the great Roman de la Rose (begun 
c 1235 by Guillaume de Loms, finished e 1276 by 
Jean de Meung) Those who cannot appreciate 
this woTk need never hope to understand the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. About the time, a century 
later, when Chaucer was translating it into English, 
William Langland was using the same sort of 
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allegorical machinery to deliver Ins message to the 
common people m Piers Plowman 
1 he 13th cent, also saw the rise of a considerable 
body of prose vorsions of the same material— besides 
some admirable specimens, like ucassmet Nicolette, 
of the short prose tale in which the French were 
afterwards to hold such high rank The great 
Lancelot in prose (compiled c 1220) became the 
definite type in bianco of these chivalrous tales, 
which they followed until, in the 15th cent , printing 
gave them a new lease of life 
5. Beforo we pass to the development which the 
romance of cluvaliy had m Spain, it will be well 
to realise that, as happened in that countiy in tho 
16th cent , so m Prance, before the closo of tho 
Middle Agts, the common people, wearying of a 
type of fiction which seemed to touch so little the 
life and the mteiests they knew best, created by 
their demand for other kinds of tale« a new style 
of litcratuic 1 hat such people ai e not necessai ily 
averse from reading about the doings of those above 
them m the social scale is evident enough from the 
vogue eniojcd by stories of the type ottered in 
England oy the Family Herald and in America by 
the novels of several wi iters whoso public is found 
exclusively among the humbler classes But the 
romances of chivalry were so oblivious of the life 
of tho commons that they could not make any very 
wido uppeal and so by degiccs especially as the 
towns giew larger and the b urgeois class bocatnc 
more numerous, they aski d for a livelier more 
humorous treatment of life on its lower levels 
Thus grew up many of tho largo class of stones 
to which the name of fabliaux is applied in its 
stricter or more modern sense — short tales in veise 
dealing for the most part from the comic point of 
view, with incidents of ordinary life, moving on 
the one hand into moral apologues and, on tho other 
into sentimental legends 1 heir usual charartei 
istic of unvarnished realism has been attributed, by 
those who hold the theory of an Oriental origin foi 
most of them, to the necessity felt by their Western 
adapters of studying the manners of thought and 
speech prevalent among their audience 1 he fabli 
aux are, as a rule intended to cause laughter 
which sprang up easily in the Middle Ages fre 
quently cynical, sometimes satirical, usually coarse 
They are the poetry of the market place, existing 
(1150 1350) contemporaneously with tho soaring 
idealism of the kind which oilers so complete a 
contrast, the poetry of the castle 

The people have less tinio to sit still and listen 
to a story than the nobles , and therefore, as they 
begin to have more to say about the making of 
fiction than before there is a tendency to desert 
the interminable length of tho romances for a 
variety of short, pithy tales of which what we may 
tall the germ appears in the universally popular 
Gcsta Romanorum There is the new love for 
fables after the manner of Aesop , growing out of 
them there is the interesting class of animal stones 
of which Reinhart buchs and the French Roman 
de Rcnardaxo the types, resembling, m their nawett 
and their shrewd philosophy, rather the stories of 
* Brer Fox ’ and 4 Brer Rabbit,’ which have delighted 
a recent generation, than the sophisticated echo of 
E Rostand’s Chantecler , and in Italy especially 
there is a large number of short stones, then and 
there called novelle, carrying on (much in the spirit 
of the fabliaux ) the tradition of Boccaccio and 
Sacchetti, through Masuccio and Pulci m the 15th 
cent., to the novellten of the 16th century 
6 It is much less possible m the Middle Ages 
than later to make a sharp distinction between the 
literary style of the nascent modern nations, owing 
to the cosmopolitan or 4 universal ’ character of the 
education of those who had the development of 
letters in their hands. But the ease is different 


when in our historical survey, we reach Amadts 
de Ganla, the first and best of the great body of 
libros de caballerias, or romances of chivalry, which 
formed for a century or more the favourite litera- 
ture of the Spanish people and stood in the direct 
line of descent towards the modern novel What 
ever its primitive sources — going back certainly to 
the 13th century — it took its final shape from the 
hands of Garcia Ordonez do Montalvo, probably 
between 1492 and 1504, though it is not known to 
have appeared in print before 1519 Although this 
famous story and the class which it heads are not 
of bpanish origin, and although they inherit their 
material and take their spirit from tho rather uni 
versal chansons de gestes , through the romans 
d aventnres, jet it was in Spam, and as stamped 
with a Spanish chaiacter, that they acquired their 
importance m the development of prose fiction 
Montalvo s prototype was followed by along series 
of successors and another almost eaually famous 
family, that of the Palmermcs tho best known of 
these being the Palma in dr Tngalaterra, probably 
w ritten by Luis Hurtado of I oledo Most of 1 hose 
stones are anonymous or of uncertain authorship , 
they vv ere really the creation of the age which tie 
voured them so eagerly — almost literally devonied 
them, for of most only n few worn copies exist to day 

lliat, as has beon often said by those who take 
Cervantes half humorous boast too seriously, these 
romancos were killed by Don Quirote may easily 
bo disproved It was precisely because their popu 
lanty was already waning and because by tho end 
of the 16th cent their reproduction of tho meduuval 
attitudo was out of harmony with the age, that tho 
brilliant burlesque of Cervantes made such an ap 
peal to tho new gener ition Montesquieu s jest 
that Spam had produced only one good book, which 
was written to prove the absurdity of all tho others, 
is morely a llippant statement of tho truth that 
the one Spanish liook which the whole vvoild has 
taken to itself is Don Quixote (1605) That ‘ rare 
combination of tho permanent with the individual,’ 
to which Coleridge attributes itH phenomenal popu 
lanty, is important for its bearing on the question 
of the realism and idealism to be discussed later in 
this article 

7 But the romances of chivalry vveiein any case 
as lias been said, ncanng tho close of then < titer 
1 heir pi ice was to l>o taken by a form of fiction 
which, however little worthy of rospect it may bo 
in the abstract, was dobtmed to hav c greater m 
fluence on tho modem world ‘The fate of the 
novelas demcaros ,’ says l) Hannay (l he Jaterlte 
nautsance, Edinburgh, 1898, p 1 16), ‘ is one of the 
most curious in literature But for them, and t lie lr 
popularity outside of Spain, there could not well 
nave been any Gil Bias , and without him the 
history of modem prose fiction must have been 
very different ’ I ike the / ibliaux, they represent 
a revolt of the common, ordinary, more or less dis 
contented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of the aristocratic adventures and high 
flown sentiment of the 4 chivalry way of writing ’ 
By a definite reaction they substitute the poor 
man for the knight, and low or sordid motives for 
the high As monotonous as the kind they replaced, 
often silly in their faren al fun, and no more true to 
life as a whole than the heroic tales, they had from 
the first an immense popularity, both in the land 
of their birth and m other countries Discarding 
tradition and imagination in favour of observation 
as the source of their material, they gave to real 
istic fiction both its method and its point of view, 
substantially as they are at the present day Only, 
the Continental followers — Leoage, Balzac, Tolstoi 
— saw, like their literary ancestors, chiefly the evil 
m the world of every day ; it was reserved for some 
happy, healthy Englishmen (Fielding, Thackeray) 
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to paint the triumphs as well as the trials of the 
common man 

The fust m tlusejioi h making senes of picaresque 
romances (Span piano, ‘ loguc’) was the Vida de 
Lazai dlo df Tor nds (author urn ertain ; Inst known 
edition 1553) Extending to no more than fifty 
pages of ordinaiy joint, it was a small thing to 
irodme such matked rosults , but it soon had a 
lost of mutators The next was larger, the Gus- 
man dr A/fitrurhr of Mateo Aleman (1599), which 
was at oik o translated into every language of 
eivdized Euiojio, including Latin Five years be- 
foto its joibheation, Thomas Nash brought out 
in England a book with a stiong similarity to 
LazimUo — The Unfot innate Tiaodler, which has 
been called, from another point of view, the hist 
English lustoiical novel J J Jusserand ( The 
Hit (firth Novel m the Tune of Shakespeaie, p. 3-17) 
goes even fiuthor, and says that Nash first pointed 
out the road Hint was to lead to the tine novel, in 
that he was the lust ‘to endeavour to relate m 
proso a long sustained story, having foi its chief 
concern the tiuth’ The time was scaieely npo, 
however, foi the pi< at eiijiio novel in England ; and, 
when Defoe took up this model, it was Lo Sago who 
taught him 

While his French contempoiaries were looking 
towaids England, Lo Sago, as a loyal subject of 
Louis xiv., forgot that the Pyrenees existed, and 
rejnodueed the Spanish setting m> exactly that 
some ei ltics of that nation have oven set up a tlieoi y 
that ho was a more fianslatoi Hut, though Ins 
chai act eis wear the Castilian costume, tliej have 
a Fiench wit and vivacity — and the passions of 
humanity The niastei of Defoe and of Fielding, 
and to no slight extent the uixjuier of Du kens, 
Le Sago shows in (hi Mat (1715-24-35) nbsoluto 
truth to human natuie, as distinct from truth to 
this or that national < limuc tenstic , and it lsjire- 
eisely this quality whuh ho hi ought into novel- 
writing that constitutes his pi tncipal (bum to high 
nuik as a contnbutor to the development of pi use 
fiction 

8. We have now tiaced one line of descent down 
to the realist Yielding, and it will be necessaiy to 
go back and follow the course of another, paiallel 
in time, though not in direction, sirne it loads to 
quite a difleicnt com lusion This is the pastoral 
romance, which hail its origin in Italy, though it, 
too, attained its most characteristic and influential 
form in Spain Two famous Italian woiks — both 
mingled pioso and vciflc — stand out prominently 
among the models Uocoaccio’s L'Arneto, written 
in 1341 or 1312: and Sanna/zaro’s Auadia (1504) 
Although to both the nastoial lot m was a venerated 
mheiitiineo thiongli Vergil fiom Theociitus and the 
other Greek ulylhsts, tlieie is a niaiked difleience 
in the apjieal which it makes to each Boccaccio, 
wilting m ‘the first fine ciueloss lajiture’ of the 
Renaissance, was as full of hope for the protection 
of humanity as w as Sir Thomas More in Ins Utopia 
(whose date, 1515, is not far fiom. corresponding 
with the effective beginning of the English Remus 
sauce m the same proportion as Boccaccio’s with 
that of the Italian) ; by the time Sannazzaro w rote, 
the dawn flush of hope had died away, and tho dis- 
illusioned wmld t ni nod to the simple pastoral life 
as an escajie fiom unpleasant reality, charmed by 
the contrast, as weie Louis xvi and Marie Antoin- 
ette wdien they oscajied fiom Veisailles to play 
shepherd and sfiopheidess at the Ti union. It is in 
tins sjmit that Sidney’s Auadia (1590; tiegnu 
1580, when bo was banished fiom court) is written 
In the allegorical pastoiahsts, from Vergil to 
Snagnuoli, the note of longing for escape to an 
ideal hie is scarcely heard ; in Sannazzaro the desire 
of fieodom from reality is strong. 

The most important contribution made by Spain 


to the pastoral romance w us the Diana of Jorge de 
Montemayoi (c. 1560), which not only furnished a 
model to Sidney and a plot to Shakespeare ( Two 
Gentlemen of Veiona), lout holds a place m the 
evolution of tho modem novel second in importance 
to that of Amadis de Qaula alone Here the ad- 
herence to the circumstances of actual life is closer 
than in Italy ; it is modified to some extent by 
elements bonow'ed from the older chivalric tradi- 
tion; and it leads directly along the load to the 
fashionable pastoral of France Of this the most 
consummate example is Honord d’Urfc’s A ttr6e 
(1612) Literature still was, in the main, tho pos- 
session of the privileged classes ; and tho move- 
ment in France towaids a gi eater refinement of 
speech and mariners which, not long after the pub- 
lication of d’Urte’s lomance, centred m the Hotel 
do Rambouillet w 7 as of a kind to make fasluonablo 
thioughout the century tho high-flown sentiment 
of such writers as Mme do Lafayette and Mile 
de Snidery. The outcome of this succession was 
slow in making itself apparent. 

y. Tho conventional grace of the pastoral could 
ofler no lnateiml to tho realistic novel ; but, when 
tho tide of sentimentalism at last lnoke thiough the 
icstiaming barriers-— when, after two geneiations 
of Cai tesianism and scepticism, the emotional soul 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau was aroused to action by 
the kindred sentimentality w Inch went out to meet 
him trom the pages of the A ttrtc — the true career 
of tho Spanish pastoial lmd begun. The melan- 
choly of unrequited love, and the sad complaints 
of Sireno, aie lepeated m the longings of Samt- 
l’reux and in the despair of Wert her. The senti- 
mentality of Diana cloveloped into the sensibility 
of La Nouvdlo II (hate 

The influence of tho Puritan middle class m Eng- 
land bad a niaiked efle< t on tho 18th cent history 
of fiction there Imbued with the idea of the para- 
mount importance of Having their souls, and of the 
dillii ulty of the ta'-k, they thought it at best a sin- 
ful w’asto of tune to read tales of amorous or martial 
ad venture for moied i version ; and tliegieatcsfc Eng- 
lish story-tellei of the eaily years ot that century, 
Defoe, was obliged to con foi m to tins prejudice by 
giving his tales a colour of truth. His success 
may lie judged by the unfriendly criticism of a 
eontempoiary who speaks of ‘the little art ho is 
so tiuly master of, of foigmg a stoiy and impos- 
ing it oil the world feu tiuth ’ ; and how long this 
unreasoning preiudue continued may be realized 
by those who will reuill the frequent oeeuircnco in 
novels of the first half of the 19th cent of the foot- 
noto ‘ A fact,’ winch was still sujiposed to add 
value to the incident related Defoe, then, wrote 
fictitious biogiaphy with a lifeliko leality never 
surpassed , the element of plot was at hand in the 
love-stories drawn from contemporaiv life which 
formed tho staplo of the popular mama , and 
Addison was alie.uly, in the Spectator, showing 
himself a master in the subtle delineation of char- 
acter. It is not surpiising, therefore, that, before 
the century was half over, Richardson had pio- 
duced tho first English novels in the full or strict 
sense of the word — perhaps we may say the first 
novels, dismissing the claims made ny the French, 
with pardonable patnotic pride, foi Ptevost ami 
Manvanx— Pamela (1740), Clarissa Harlowe(\l4S), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1763) 

In his object, w Inch he declared to he ‘ to promote 
the cause of religion and virtue,’ Rielmidxon was 
in lino with the Puritan tradition; and of his 
notable achievement, the production fm the first 
tune of a work of non-dramatic tnose hi tion guided 
throughout its course by a single motive, m which 
all the incidents serve to bring about a definite 
result, he does not seem to have been conscious 
himself. He calls Clarissa 4 a dramatic narrative ’ ; 
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and, since here, as in the other two books, the 
entire story is told by means of letters, the 
characters speaking for themselves as on the stage, 
wo may understand that what he really intended 
to do was not to create a new genus in liteiaturo, 
but to write what should be practically a ‘ pocket 
play.’ Hence the presence of a plot, which, from 
the Renaissance down, the English drama had 
known how to offei, all the while that the romances 
were as loose and formless as ever. Fielding, a 
more conscious artist (he speaks of himself m Tom 
Jones as ‘ in reality the founder of a new province 
of writing ’), calls the novel a comic epic in prose , 
as the epic is an enlarged tragedy, so this new form 
of his is an enlarged comedy. Among the principles 
he lays down for it are that it is to show real life, 
m contrast to the old romances at which he icers, 
and that it must aim to show peoplo the folly as 
well as the wickedness of all dishonesty 
The time was now at hand when a more decided 
place than ever before was to be given to emotion 
or passion. Emotion had been deliberately sup- 

E ressod by the Neo-Classic literary leadcis; in 
loiace’s vivid phrase (Ep. I. x. 24), they had 
thrown it out with a pitchfork — and the hour was 
now approaching when, as he predicted, it should 
return It is the vindication of the, place of emo- 
tion which explains the extent of Richardson’s fame 
in Ins own ago — a fame that was not confined to 
England, but spread to Fiance, where Dideiot 
ranked him with Euupides and Homer, and to 
Germany, where the gieatcst writers seized on his 
design. Tho reaction from the conventional sup- 
pression of feeling swung to the opposite extreme 
Sterne, Rousseau, and Goethe unchained sentiment 
and allowed it to rush into every imaginable excess 
La Nouvelle I l Howe (1750), Ti tstram Shandy (1760), 
and Die Leiden des junqm Weither (1774) showed 
this impulse, and earned it fuithei The Senti- 
mental Journey (1768) speaks in its very title of 
the quest of feeling, not meiely the suiremlei to 
it ; and Goethe’s melancholy heio was the idol of 
an enthusiastic young generation, reproducing him- 
self west of the Rhine in Chateaubriand’s moibid 
Deni, (1801). 

io. A snnilai reaction to that which brought 
about the reign of sentiment accounted for the 
popularity of tho median al or Gothic romance m 
the closing years of the 18th century. The lirst 
specimen worth noting was Horace Walpole's 
(Jostle of Otranto (1765), in which ho tried to paint 
the life and manners of the feudal period, ‘as 
agitated by the action of supernatural machineiy 
such as the superstition of the time might have 
accepted.’ Tho classical age had thrust out the 
supernatural too, or at least kept it rigorously in 
its place ; and now it also w r as revenging itself. 
Beckford’s Vothek(YlM), Mrs Radclille’s Mysteries 
of Udolpho (1794), and Lewis’s Monk (1795) are the 
most famous of tins class 

II. The last named professed no other purpose 
than the amusement of their readers; hut theie 
was another side of the Romantic Movement which 
employed the novel for quite other ends. The 
earliest notable example of what we now call the 
novel of purpose is Caleb Williams (1794), in which 
the revolutionary philosopher William Godwin set 
forth his principles of social justice. It was to 
have a number of greater successors— although, 
perhaps from the difficulty of giving a definitely 
didactic puritose to a work of art, the numlier is 
not large But that the kind exists as a recognized 
class is significant of the immense broadening of 
the scope of the novel w Inch constitutes the most 
obvious difference between that of the 18th and 
that of the 19th century. The greatly increased 
complexity of life was one reason why the drama 
could no longer be, as in the Elizabethan age, the 


characteristic literary form. Something more flex- 
ible was needed, and something which (with the 
vast growth in the number of those who demanded 
mental food) could be earned into a million homes 
remote from cities and theatres The novelists of 
the 18th, or even of the eaily 19th, cent, did not 
dream of the expansion whuli their fonn was to 
acqune. To realize the extent of tho change, it is 
oufy necessary to imagine tho puzzled amazement 
with w'hieh Sir Walter Scott would read one of 
Mis Ilumpluy Wuid's sociological novels, such 
as Marcella or Sir George Tressady. This sort of 
novel has been wntten principally by English and 
American authors, and m the last half-century by 
the Russians , while, m his novels dealing xvit It 
the Modernist tontioveisy, Fogaz/aro in Italy re- 
minds us again of Mis Waid’s Jlobcit Elsmcre 
and its sequel of Unity years later 

12 . As Caleb Williams was the forerunner of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin and Oliver Tuist, so the extiava- 

§ ant mystery tales of Walpole and Mrs, ltuddiilc 
eveloped, with the giowtli of a more aecuiate 
knowledge of the life of the past, into the historical 
novel. The Inst successful piaetitionei in this 
form (aftei vain efloits winch may he said to cover 
two thousand years, if we stretch the definition to 
includo Xenophon’s Cyiopadia) was, by common 
consent, Hir Walter Scott Avoiding tho still 
pedantry of lepioduung with antiquauan accuracy 
the exact speech and mannuis of the period m winch 
Ins scene was hud, and the obvious absunhty of 
using those of his own day, he cieated, with the 
instinct of genius, a symliolio medium which should 
give the tlavoui of the old times without repelling 
the oidmaiy leadei by its unfuimlianty The 
thing oncedone, a host of otheis followed along tho 
same load In English the height was i cached m 
Thaekeray’s Henry Esmond , in Fram o the splendid 
achievement of Dumas w 7 as, by his own confession, 
made possible only by the example of Stott The 
Gentians, representeu, for instance, by Geoig EIkjih, 
have had a tendency to display too ninth of that 
devotion to scientihe act mat y which so honourably 
chaiactenzes their w r oik m othei fields, and to 
allow then facts to bo fused too little in the hie 
of the imagination 

13. Towaids the middle of the l‘)th tent- , as a 
conscious theory fust in Fiance, realism tame to 
the fiont. It was paitly nourished on a Romania 
inheritance— the loveot exact detail learned from 
Scott m the ntnel and from the Get mans in the 
drama, and the intei est in the humblest humanity 
taught by Dickens llalzae— a materialist at heart, 
for all Ins aullioi itanan piot laiuation of leligious 
principles — studied French life in the spirit of a 
naturalist, a zoologist , t lie novel with him liecamo 
an auxiliary to lnsioiy instead of a work of imagina- 
tion and passion Realism 111 liteiatme does not 
always explain itself by the same philosophy ; hut 
in the 19th cent it was the (laid of sensualism 
(in the philosophic meaning of the word) of two 
different kinds — the simple traditional sensualism 
of Condillac, which served Gautier and Flaubert 
as a basis foi their theory of ‘ ai t- for art’s sake ’ ; 
and the scientific sensualism established by Comte 
under the name of 1’ositiMsm (7 v ), which inspired 
the utilitarian realism of Zola The art of Flaubert, 
a development from Iial/ae, carried realism, if not 
in Madame Jlovary, at least in V Education senti- 
ment ale, as far as it <ould well go without ceasing 
to heart It was the Im.ist of Zola that be had 
taken the thing up whom Maubert left it, and that 
he bail carried it to its logual conclusion. The 
experimental novel (11s lie those to call it, taking 
the name of a liook of Claude Bernard, La Mfdeune 
exptrimentalc) 

‘In a consequence of the scientific evolution of (he ago, it 
continues and completes the work of the physiologist it is 
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the liternt ire of our « It i till era an IihmI al an I romantic 
literature rrcMj n 1 <1 to an age of eUiotuHticuui and theology 
(Ijf lloman experimental p it) 

But, with all Iiih pudo in his theories Zola did not 
see what a fatal admission ho had made when lie 
said (It Nat uralimie au thtfdtre, 1881, p 111) 

* Iho realistic novtl is a corner of Nature seen 
through a temperament — thiough a formula* 
would ]ieiha]>s moro aptly describe the result m 
hts o\\ n < ase lie sees in humanity simply la bite 
hum tint —the beast in all its transformations, but 
only the be ant This rather common characteristic 
of what is called ‘realistic fiction* may, one sup 
poses he c xplained by the fact that wo are more 
i asily i onvmcod by the verisimilitude of evil than 
by (hat of good it a saint is dencnbcd from exact 
olisi i vat ion thercadei will be instinc tively inclined 
to cu lit the chscuption to the idealistic linagina 
lion of the writer 

lho term realism ’ of course, has been used m 
vaiious Rinses now as opposed to conventional 
ism now to ide alism, now to the nnagin itive treat 
mi lit an 1 a n ain to sentimentalism Bliss Perry h 
definition may be quoted ' Be alistic fiction is that 
which does not shrink fiom the commonplace or 
f i oin the unpleasant in the effort to depict things 
as the y aro life as it is* (A Study of Prose littion 
p 228) If literature is to ho a transcript of actual 
existent o if hooks aie not to be as the invalid 
Stevenson said of them in a wistful mood *a 
mighty pale an 1 bloodless substitute for life, there 
is nmi h to bo said foi tnithful portraiture , and it 
cannot bo denied that much of the effect of the 
most famous work of the cu best master of hnglish 
1 ioso fiction lit binson ( tusoe , eomos from its 
wealth of exact and vivid detail 

14 But in the broadest sense of the question 
from the ethical standpoint, which rather than the 
puuly technical must of necessity be that of the 
pi ocnt ftiticlc tluro seems little doubt that the 
idealistic tic atmont within reasonable limits, is to 
be ok fc ire d If fiction is read for nitre distraction 
anil uliif, wo see enough of real life, in all its 
soldi 1 unpleasant dt tail to bo glad, when wo take 
un a hook to hud our feet sot on some pavement 
(Icasantcr to tieacl than oven the most faithful 
it pi ml net ion of an exceedingly muddy street 
And now that the old Puritan simple against 
spen ling time in the leading of fiction has almost 
vanished and the circle of leaders has widened 
to 1111 ludo those who are most in need of encourage 
me lit for then better impulses it cannot be ques 
turned that the kind of leading which provides 
thorn with high oxamplos is the best in its elicit 
Hit lady who wrote under the name of ‘Ouida* 
usid to bo consult ted eminently unsuitable for 
admission to Sunday school libraries , yet there 
is a veiy delinite senso 111 which at least, tho 
lic at i r pait of her many books may bo tnllod far 
hss immoial than most of Ihcktns’, in whom a 
young man might search long before he found 
proposed to him any example of life so lofty and 
edifying as tho (perhaps unduly handsome and 
lmpicssivo) hero of Under 2 too Flags bo, in the 
Wavuley Noiels ‘life is seen at its biavest and 
its best, nnd tho young man who takos them as 
Ins guide to conduct stinds small chance of playing 
cripple or coward in human atlaus ’ We may not 
bo fortunate enough to number among our acquaint 
ances so noble a gentleman as Colonel Newoome , 
but tlieie is none of us who will tie the worse for 
passing an hour or two in his society by the help 
of I hackeray 

‘ I hn\ 0 no brain nbo\ c t he ej os Thackeray 
himself modestly said, ‘I describe what I see , 
and Ins conteiupoiary Balzac, the author of the 
modern nh a of the noiel as a ‘human document,’ 
might 111010 tiuly have said tins. But Thackeray 


undcivulucd Ins own powers — or else his vision 
was able to penetrate beneath tho supeihcial ap 
pearances in a way that the realist seldom does 
It is the ability to do this which makeB tho work 
of the idealist so much moro abiding than that 
of the opposite school I hoy who depend (in 
Coleridge’s judicial phrase) on ‘ the mere manners 
and modes of the day* will find their popularity 
waning— os that of Dickens has waned — when 
people are no longer able to be amused by recog 
nizmg the minute veracity of their jiortraiture 
Thus we dismiss an old photograph after a cur 
sory glance and return to spend hours m gazing 
at tho bistine Madonna, true to the highest part 
of human nature aftei four hundred years Thus 
Ben Jonson is road only by professed students of 
litoratuio, while Shakespeare enteis into the daily 
life of the whole English speaking lace 

15 Yet after the Romantic Movement, itself a 
reaction, had spent its force, it was only natural 
that naturalism should set in as a protest against 
the exaggerated idealism into which the Itomunti 
cists sometimes ran Still, in the first quarter of 
tho 19th cent Jane Austen had begun her caioer 
as a novelist by opposing to the extrava„ant senti 
meats and impossible situations of the ‘Gothic’ 
school her humorously sensible pictures of life as 
she saw it And so throughout Europe from the 
middle of the century, the French influence has 
been felt, and many of tho host known novelists 
ha\e been thorough going naturalists In Spam, 
Pcrcda was tho father of the movement, Juan 
Valera, though not technically a realist, was no 
less real, J<milia Pardo BazAn (Sefioia Quiroga) 
and the later Vald6s have followed the same 
path In Italy, logazzaro, Mathilde Serao and 
dAnnunzio have been the most widely known 
representatives of the modern tendency In tho 
Scandinavian north, Bjbrnsen and Strindberg 
have won their renown under the same banner, 
while another Swede Almqvist (t 18b0) had al 
ready anticipated some of the nioblems and con 
tentions of tho realists of the last quaiterof tho 
eontury 

'1 lie case of Russia is somewhat different from 
tho otliors Tho first novel 111 that language w is 
u Wished only in 1799 but a gonciation later 
egan with Gogol, tho suddc n cfHoicscence which 
startled and in no small degree influenced the 
Western world As a matter of fact, though most 
of the results we ha\o been considering weio of 
Fronch origin, Gogol had distinctly formulated the 
theory of the human document before the days of 
the Goncourts One reason why Turgcnieff and 
Dostoyefski and lolstoi have made so deep an 
impression outside their own country is that the 
Russian novel is the novel of uncivilized people 
giving us their impressions of civilization, trying 
to find out the meaning of life as if no ono hail 
ever thought about the matter before , but a 
reason deeper still is tho burning charity for 
suffering humanity which pervades their books 
None of them has puiely literary aims— they seek 
truth and justu e the difference between them and 
some french realists is the difference between the 
curious poepmg visitor to a hospital and the man 
who comes aching to bring comfort and healing to 
the sufferers 

Into Germany, realism came from both sides, from 
France and from Russia , but the unconquerable 
idealism innate in the German character made this 
no thoroughly congenial soil for its growth Max 
Kretzcr promised to be tho leading German realist, 
but supoi natural ism took hold of him Even Suder 
mann has not been consistently realistic , and Haupt 
mann, m spite of some pieces of brutal naturalism, 
has shown a tendency, which has also appeared in 
other quarters, to regard phenomena (found unsatis* 
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fying in themselves) merely as symbols of deeper 
spiritual icalities which aie just aa tine and even 
moi e worthy of study 

x6. In any survey of the fiction of the last fifty 
years, a special note must be made of the way in 
which some of the gi eatest writers of fiction have 
used the deeper, or at least more scientific, study 
of psychology which marks our modern age, thus 
giving nue to the psychological novel. It is this 
which gives to Browning’s poetiya part at least 
of its great valuo ; but a wider use of it has been 
made by the novelists George Eliot wrote her 
novels even more with her psychology than with 
her ethics, and attained a vividness in portiaying 
the inner life winch the novel had not yot seen. 
But she did not stop with the individual analysis ; 
she strov e to make her caso typical, and to show 
the working of the laws of the spmtual world, as 
immutable as those of the physical The chat actor- 
plot has tended to become the favourite hum of the 
serious literary novel. Most of the noted writers 
of recent years, Turgenieft ami Tolstoi and Dosto- 
vefski in Itussia, Meredith and Hanly in England, 
Henry James and Howells in America, Bourget in 
Fiance, Bminsen and Sudermann in the north, 
Vahids and d’Aiinun/io m the south, have attained 
their principal eflect by the penetrating subtlety 
of their chai actor-studies 

17. Yet in the fiction of the last twenty-live 
ycais, especially m English, thcie has been a 
significant reaction against the attempt to limit 
the purpose of the novel first to a painstaking 
study of phenomena and then to a deep analysis 
of tfieir underlying (avisos Suggested itself by 
Meredith’s Hurry Richmond, exactly a qtiartei of 
a century ago Stevenson’s Prmcc Otto gave the 
signal for a new exodus into the ‘ by-path meadows ’ 
of romantic fiction, followed soon by Anthony 
Hope with lus Zenda stones, and then by a host 
of nunoi lomancers Their number and their 
ponulanty, whether they have gone back for then 
subjects to the days ‘when Knighthood was in 
floxvei ’ or have laid then scene in some imaginary 
principality, are sufhuent evidence of the exist- 
ence of a laige number of people piepaied to 
welcome an escape fiom the inei easing st tenuous 
ness of life into a world of play. 

The main body, nevertheless, of the most import 
ant modern h< lion, has been distinguished by a high 
seriousness not unbecoming to a branch of hteratui e 
which is assuming such a predominant place and 
appeals likely to keep it The novel, from its 
Uexibihty best adapted to deal with the complexity 
of modem life, ami as a pie eminently social form 
of literature answering to (he geneial tendencies 
of the age, has become the pi evading and ehar- 
acteustie literary foun of our peiicxl, making its 
way against piejudiee, and without assistance, it 
has supplanted the epic and the lomance, it has 
taken precedence over the drama, over lyric |»oet ry, 
and over the essay When Dante mirrored the 
world of the Middle Ages in the Ihrma Comnicdui, 
saysAithui Symons (Studies in Prose and Verse, 
London, 1904, p 5), 

‘poetry could still represent an age and jet bo poetry But 
to-daj poetry can no longer represent more than the soul of 
things, it has taken refuge from the terrible lmpro\ euients of 
civilisation in a divine seclusion, where it sings, disregarding 
the many \ oiees of the street. Prose comes, offering its infinite 
rapoi ity for detail , and it is by the infinity of its detail that 
the novel, as Balzac created it, has become the modern epic ’ 

The increasing democratization of literature, 
allowing many a man to write with a slender 
equipment of education m the French sense, aud 
often with only too little in the English, and giving 
a thirst for reading to thousands with almost none 
of either, constitutes a grave danger. The money 
lewards of the successful novelist allure to the 
profession not & few men destitute of any sense 


of lesponsihihty for the use of their gifts ; and 
the fact that these lew'aids are often to 00 won by 
pattdeiiug to the unretined or actually base tastes 
of the multitude throws a temptation in their way 
which some otherwise well endowed writers have 
not been able to lesist. But in the right hands 
the novel, by the very fact of its being so closely 
in touch with actual life, has a magnituent oppoi- 
tumty to take a laige share 111 moulding the 
thought of the new age It will do well if it 
listens to the suggestion of Matthew Arnold’s 
often quoted dehmtion of poetry, and takes nB 
its mission the ottering of a const-motive criticism 
of life. 
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FIJI.— I. Geography, ethnology, and his- 
tory — The Aichipelago of Fiji is one of the 
largest in the Pacific Ocean The gioup comprises 
154 islands lying between the latitudes of 15° and 
19° S and the longitudes of 177 E. and 178 W , 
of which about 70 aie inhabited Vitilevu, the 
hugest island, is about 80 miles long and 55 wide 
It is chained by foui rivers, which, owing to the 
heavy lamfall and the fonnniion of the wateisheds, 
n re chspropoi tionately large for the m/o of the 
island The scenery is minutely varied and beauti- 
ful Some of the islands are volcanic: mountain 
masses clothed with timber to their summits; 
otheis are upheave*! cotal leefs with precipitous 
chtls, honeycombed with caverns, others aie low- 
hmg, with palms growing to the water’s edge 
There are streams of limpid water everywhere, and 
in the larger islands aie rolling plains of grass 
dotted with clumps of timber, as m an English 
park. The climate is tropical, but in the hottest 
months the tempeiaturo rarely reaches 90\ The 
soil is very feitife, and to an expeit gaidenei like 
the Fijian it yields abundance of food for a very 
small expenditure of lalxmr. There are no danger- 
ous animals, and even the risks of navigation are 
minimized by the fact that all the larger islands 
may he coasted m smooth water within the Ixirrier 
reef 

These facts have had their lieanng upon the 
character of the natives, who are of Melanesian 
stork, strongly modified by the blood of Polynesian 
immigrants from Tonga and Samoa. They are a 
fine, muscular people of a dark-brown colour, in- 
clining in individuals to the light red of the Poly- 
nesian. The custom of bleaching the hair with 
lime and frizzing it out like an enormous wig adds 
inches to their apparent stature. In heathen times 
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their abundant. Jeisuie fmni the* business of food- 

t ilanfing was o< c upied in incessant wiufuie, which 
ed lo the foiin.it ion ot poweiful confederations 
undoi a sm^lc duct, the weaker lubes eniolltng 
theinseUes as Ins -nbje« Ls m it t m n foi protection 
Ah am < st « >i wor Juppeis tiny desoiled thoir own 
(list rndil ed ancestor-gods in favour of those of their 
prof e( lot, whom they regal tied as the incarnation 
of tied ies able to protect them fiom injury, Suc- 
tessftil eviH ditionH were always followed by canni- 
balism , the IsidioH of tlm slain wore ottered to the 
gods hefoie being eaten, and there appears to have 
I teen ft religious sigtiilu am o m the piactlce, which 
Mined it almost to the status of a rite But, with 
all their feiouty m war, the lujians are a courteous 
and lathci timid people, hospitable to visitors, 
anxious to please, ceremonious in then manneis 
They ha\e a stiong feeding for anstouatic institu- 
tions, wholi e\en the intioduction of Western 
competition Inis tailed toeiadicate 
Tho islands < ame somewhat late into the held of 
colonization Though they were sighted by Tas- 
man in Hi 12, it was not until the middle of the 19th 
cent that Kmope.ms acquired nm< h influence By 
1874 the majouty of the natives bail nominally 
adopted Christianity, either as Wesleyans or as 
Homan Catholics In that yeai the most influ- 
ential duets, acting under the pressing of claims 
fm compensation by tho United States, ceded the 
group to Cleat Bu tain, and Fiji became a Bntish 
Colony Unfoi tunately annexation had scaieely 
lieon pioel.mned when an epidenne of measles 
swept away 10,000 natives out of a total population 
of l. r )0,000 Since that date the population has 
dedinodyiai by yeai to a total of 87,000 m 1911 
It now seems to he statiomuy. The natives are 
sliming, not altogether to their moral advantage, 
in the matexial prospmity of tho islands, having 
leased t heir snpei lluoiis lands to Hugai (’oiiipaiues 
toi a suhstant ml lent Nevertheless, many of then 
old superstitions aie still chenshecl in seuet, ami 
.lie certain to inlluenee them if theie should ever 
he dun get ous discontent with their alien rulers 
II liKUGloN -The Kijian deities fall natui ally 
into two gieat divisions, the Kafou-Vn 1 (loot oi 
oi iguuil gods), and tho Kalou Yolo (spmt gods, t.r 
deilted mol t ds) 

I The Kalou- Vu —Thom is reason to think 
that the Kalon-Vu weie of Uolynesian ongin, 
brought to Fiji from the east, and imposed upon 
conqueied Melanesians m addition to then own 
pantheon of deihcd mortals Whethei tho Kalou - 
Vn evi'i existed as mentals is uncertain at any 
rate, then mortal carcei was vciy i emote The 
Molimesmns worn ancestoi worshippers, and then 
icdigion was so closely interwoven with their social 
polity that it is impossible to disentangle them 
Tho Melanesian idea was that the spmt of tho 
ancestoi was inherent, in his descendant, the chief 
of tho tube, and in the smaller communities the 
chief was both spmtnnl and temporal He was 
saluted in the same way ns tho son it which was 
present in the temple, and the tirstmuts (q v ) were 
tn ought to him as lepiosenting the god of increase 
As the community glow m importance by conquest 
or intrigue, the wielding of t ho temporal power 
became liksome, and tho tendency was for tho 
chief to delegate the executive duties of his ollioe, 
while resolving foi himself the dignity and emolu- 
ments due to lus spmtual rank. Thus, m all the 
large confederations m Fiji except Rewa theie was 
a spiritual Roko Tut and a temporal Vuntvalu, 

1 Tho word kalou is iwwil as an adjeotoo for nn\ tiling mipcr- 
lntno, cither j'Ond or l>nd Prolmldi the word was on^lnallj 
a root word lniph aur wonder or esteem It In sometimes used 
as an i'\pr«wmon of fhllery— -as 'You are kalou,' or ‘a kalou 
jHHtpIe.’ applied to Kumpeans either in polite disbelltf in some 
in' <’iit ion <>r pm e of met h imun, or as a ties lainier of am wish 
to imitate them c»n eu eve (Xxtrington, Melanexu uu, 12J, 170 


who were the analogues of the Mikado and the 
Shogun of Japan. 

Not eveiy chief was deified , tho weak and vacil- 
lating or loLhargie chief mighL have oflerings made 
to his manes for a few months aftei his burial, but 
he was soon forgotten In moments of danger or 
diihculty men would go and weed tho grave of 
a poweiful chief, and deposit ottciings uj»on it 
because ho was remembered by tradition as the 
protector of Ins people, anil he remained the Kalou 
Yalo of tho trine until tho death of ono of his 
descendants whoso reputation oveiBhadowed his. 

(1) Ndtnqei, the most important of the Kalou- 
Vu, was au exception to the lule that the Kalou- 
Vu w ere Polynesian importations Tho sagas relat- 
ing to him prove clearly that he was a Melanesian 
ancestor, perhaps among the first Melanesian immi- 
grants into the group (see ERE 1 443*). Ndengei, 
in the foim of an enormous serpent, was believed 
to inhabit a cave m the mountains of Vitilevu be- 
hind Rakuaki, at a place near Kauvandra. When 
tho earth quaked tlie people said • ‘ Ndengei is 
turning over ’ The people of tlie neighbourhood 
weie severely tax'ed in olleiings to him , eveiy year 
seveial bundled hogs and turtles w'eie carried to 
the mouth of the cavern, which the priests ap- 
pioaehod on knees and elbows Ono of them ven- 
tured into the cavo to piottoi tho request. If the 
prayer weie for a good ciop, he would reappear 
with a piece of yam in his hand which the god had 
given him , if for rain, he would he dupping with 
water, if for victory, a inobrancl would he thin*' 
out in token that tho enemy would ho consumed, 
or tho clashing of clubs would bo heard, one foi 
each of the enemy who would ho slaughtered 
Ndengei was not actually worshipped beyond the 
limit of his own distuct, but Ins leputation ex- 
tended over all parts of the group oxcopt the eastern 
islands His influence was probably declining be- 
fore tho amval of the missionaries, for there is a 
humorous song m winch Uto, lus descendant, is 
represented as visiting the public feasts for the 
god’s portion, and returning w ith the rueful intelli- 
gence that nothing but the under-shell of the turtle 
was allotted to him. 

In somo versions, Ndengei appears as the creator 
of mankind ; but he has no emotions, sensations, or 
appetites, except that of hunger. Others have it 
that lus son, Rokomautu, created the land . he 
scooped it up from tho ocean-lied, and, where his 
Hawing garment trailed across it, there were sandy 
beaches; where his skirt was looped up, the coast 
was locky. It was he who taught men to make 
hre The people of Rakuaki thought that tlie 
nussionanes had come to teach them some variant 
of their own cult ‘Ndengei,’ they said, ‘is the 
true Clod, and, if Jehovah is also the true God, 
then Jehovah is another name for Ndengei.’ Many 
years afterwards, during the heathen relapse under 
Navosavakamiua, the samo argument was used to 
show that lits teaching did not clash with that of 
the mission, but was merely a newer revelation 

Tho great saga of Ndengei is too long to give 
within the limits of this article ; it recounts how 
the god, then merely an irascible old man, as no 
doubt he was in lus earthly caieer, had a tamo 
pigeon which used to awaken lnm from slmnlier , 
how his two grand-nephews, from whom he had 
taken the bird, killed it with a bow and arrow and 
defied him to punish thorn ; how they took refuge 
with Itokola, the chief of the Carpenter clan ; how 
there was war in the sacred mountain, and the 
Carpenter clan were besieged by Ndengei m the 
fortress of Kauvandra ; how, after many strata- 
gems, in the end they were flooded out, and how 
the two young men escaped the deluge in a canoe, 
and sailed away to the far West. Fijian myth 
has it that some day they will come again, bring- 
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mg the millennium with them. When Europeans 
hrst arrived m the group, they were said to be the 
descendants of these two young gods. 

Thu belief in the second coming of Ndcugoi’s grand nephews 
may reappear whenever there is pohtu ill unrest among the 
Fijians it was cleverly turned to at count in theTuka herts\ in 
1885, when Ndungmuoi, a native of Kaudrauni ivi, a village vm 
near Nakauvandra, went througli the mountain district secrolh 
preaching a religion which was a compound of the Ndcngei cult 
and Christianity He had with him consecrated water which 
conferred immortality (tuka) upon all who drank of it, and hiB 
followers were instructed in exercises which were midway 
between a native war -dance and European military drill 
Recognizing that the Christian missions bod too Arm a hold 
upon the natives to lie openly defied, he declared that 
Nathmkaumoh and Nakausambaria, the twins who had made 
war against Ndengei, were in reality the gods whom the white 
men called Jehovah and JesuB, being unable to pronounce their 
natiie names There was some controversj about the identity 
of Ndengei, some holding that he was identical with the Chris 
tian God , others that he was Satan, sinco Satan also assumed a 
serpent form Biblical names were given to the places near 
Nakauvandra The twin gods were about to revisit Fiji with 
ail the dead ancestors in their train , the white men were to be 
expelled, and the tnhal lands were to be shared out among 
the faithful A day was fixed for the arrival of tho go<is , and 
there can lie no doubt that Europeans living in remote districts 
would have been massacred if the prophet bad not been 
arrested and deported to Rotuma In 1892 the heresy broke 
out afresh under a new prophet who had been Ndungumoi’s 
lieutenant, but the movement was promptly suppressed by the 
Government 

It was evident from the behaviour of the converts that the 
heresy satisfied a religious craving for the occult, which is not 
appeased by the Wesleyan mission Ndunguinoi dealt in 
miracles , his water of immortality, ins power to confer jier- 
petual virginity, his conimunlngs with the gods behind a 
curtain in the temple of Valelerubo, and his presages of the 
early coming of the ancestors and tho expulsion of the 
foreigners kept the people m a simmer of excitement, which 
was in attractive contrast with the dull round of church going 
and lax paying imposed by the foreigners This new form of 
ancestor worship had much in common with the outbreak of 
liauhauisin among the Maoris during tho Maori war, and it 
might well have been as dangerous to the safetv of Europeans 

(2) Next in older to Ndengei is Ndauthxna (the 
torch-bearer), the god of the seafanng and fishing 
tribos. These tribes own no land, and from the 
fact that they all worship the saino god it may ho 
inferied that they had a common origin. By the 
natuie of their occupation, Uniting tribes are mono 
to scattei widely, and the fact that they are land- 
less seems to show that they aie late arrivals, who 
attached themselves to the chief for protection 
Such a people would naturally disseminate the 
traditions of their gods widely throughout the 
jjroup Ndautluna, though probably a foreign 
importation, had temples m various places Ho 
was tho fire-god ; when he was small, his love of 
light prompted his mother to bind lighted reeds 
upon his head, and now he roams the reefs at 
night., crowned v\ ith a flaming bra7ier He loves 
night attacks, and flashes light on the defences as 
a beacon to tho besiegers ; m human form he sells 
fish to the doomed garrison, who, smelling fire, 
know that Ndautluna has been among them, and 
that they will not see another sun. His pranks 
are past reckoning ; when men are hatching plots 
against his favourites, a voice cries ' Pooh ’ through 
the reed-walls, and he flies ofF to warn lus friends of 
the impending treachery. He tempts warrims to 
embark in rotten canoes which he himself buoys 
up, m order to put them at the mercy of their 
enemies He is the god of adulterers, whom ho 
helps by tempting the object of their desires. 
Only his worshippers, the fishermen, are safo from 
his tricks. 

( 3 ) Ratu-mai-mbulu (Lord from Hades), though 
worshipped as a local divinity in eastern Vitilevu, 
is also, no doubt, of foreign origin. Through him 
the earth gives her increase In December ho 
pours sap into the fruit-trees, and pushes the 
young shoots through the soil. Throughout that 
month it is tabu to beat the drum, to blow the 
conch, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing songs 
at sea, lest the god should be disturbed and quit 
the earth before nis work is finished. At the end 


of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
com h, the people i aise a great shout from village 
to village, and work and play begin again, llatu- 
mai uihulii lies m seipent foim in a cavern near 
Namaiu, w hither food is caincd to him once a j cm 
Unlike the othei gods, he dunks no Aura ; the 
noise of the wind and the blast of the comb aic 
meat and drink to him 

(4) The slunk qml, who is the tutelary divinity 
of many tribes unrelated to one another, probably 
hail his origin in totemism Waterhonso gives the 
following list of names under which he is invoked : 
‘ He - who - is - outside - tho - Canoe * ; ‘ Cnoumnavi- 
gator-of-Yandua ’ ; ‘ Fecder-of-Fishcs ’ ; 4 Lover-of- 
Canoe-Spars ’ , 4 Waylayer ' , 4 Hover of-the Man- 
gioves ’ ; 4 Expectant - Follower ’ ; 4 Ready - for - 

Action’; 4 Sail - Cleaner ’ , ‘Lord - Slunk - that - 
Calls’, ‘Tabu-white’; ‘ Tooth - for • Raw - Flesh.’ 
Trilies that w orshipped the shaik tmdei the same 
title hail a common origin, but those who knew 
him by ditleient names acknowledged no such 
bond. Thus, a tribe that called him ‘Outsnle- 
theCanoo’ lecognized no tie with those who in- 
voked the 4 Circumnavigator of-Yandua ’ As in 
other totenustic systems, the shark-god is bene- 
ficent to Ins woishippeis who, in their turn, are 
forbidden to eat his flesh * 

Mana, a native of Horo, i apsi/od in the open sea, called upon 
•Outsidc-the Canoe’ to save him, and a shark rose and towed 
him safe to land by his l>n k fin During the invasion of Natcwa 
in 1848, a shark jumped across a war canoe, turned over to 
show the tatuing on his holly, and leaped hack into the sea to 
lead his votaries to the attiu k 

Though the attention paid to the shark-god 
almost entitles him to lank as a Katun- Vn, he is 
piobably no more than a totem, like the hawk, the 
cel, the Ii7aid, and the prawn --all recognized as 
having a tutelary position with certain tribes, who 
nevertheless had elected temple’s to ancestor gods 
( Kalou-Yalv ) Totcnusin in Fiji dul not ailed the 
social syhtem in any way , it had no iniluemc on 
the mairiage laws or on tho belief m a future 
state 

2. The Kalou-Yalo —ft has been explained that 
most of the* trilies in Fiji admitted ft more or less 
close relationship to a tube that worshipped the 
same ancestor-gocl ; tho tic was called taunt (‘ the 
same root’) (See ERE l 443 1 ’ ) It docs not 
follow that the god to whom the tie of taunt was 
traced had a temple and a puest in both the 
communities In most eases, some later chief of 
strong character had monopoli7ed the religious 
instincts of his descendants, and much depended 
upon the priest, for the chief exercised no sacer- 
dotal function himself, but was content to stand 
aside, and leave this rather menial office to the 
professional priesthood. 

That the origin of the temple was to bo fouwt in the tomb 
was shown in 1895, m theliltlo native revolt at Keankinka, In 
Vanualevu, where the first art of the insurgents was to weed 
the grave of the late rhitf and present lain to his spirit, 
imploring hi» aid in the rc\olt , the next was to kill and eat 
a native Government oflh lal, cannibalism having a religious 
significance From weeding a grave it was but a step to 
building a temple for tho shelter of the spirit 

3 Priests and oracles.— The practical applica- 
tion of the Fijian religion lay m the oracle ; there 
was no ritual except in the presentation of offerings, 
and everything depended upon the support of the 
high chiefs Whether they Delievod m the inspira- 
tion of tho priests, or whether the pnests believed 
m their own inspiration, it is not easy to say, but 
there was certainly an understanding between the 
two orders , the priest depended for subsistence 
upon the offerings made to tho god, and the priest 
W’hose oracles were unfavourable to the clnef’s 
policy saw Ins temple falling into decay and his 
larder empty. On the other hand, unfavourable 
oracles, especially m time of war, had so depressing 
an influence upon the common people that the 
chief bad the liest reason for keeping the priest in 
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f^ood humour ; both know that neither could stand 
hrm without the suppmt of thu other 

Will mma (in lint 7 'iji and the 1 ijuihi,) rcUtea how tht* km# 
of Thukaiiiidiovp on tho tvoof a warlike rxpttlition, allowed 
one of tho (,d(Ih to ho put off with a single puddinif instead of 
the turtle will hthoprkat had expected in the division of the 
feast That night thu god visited the priest and foretold de 
feat, and, as a ronsfrpKnoo, the king de< ided to abandon the 
t xpeditinn In anotlu r < aue, however, matters took a different 
turn •Whoarejouf asked the thief angrily, ‘ Who is your 
god? if you make a stir, 1 will eat jou ’ 

1 ho ]in< stliood itself was hereditary, though any 
clevtr logue who could simulate inspiration and 
make a lucky forecast of events might obtain re- 
cognition He had, howovtr, to brave th* opposi 
tion of tho hereditaiy pnests, who looked very 
coldly upon the amateur Tho pnests weio not 
always the chief’s tools , sometimes they gave 
expression to popular discontent at some act of 
tyranny. ‘The famine is devounng you, because 
you gave flic great canoe to Tonga instead of to 
Mliau’; ‘ I’lus hurncano was sent to punish you 
because you refused tho pnneess to the king of 
lie wa ’ 

The priests ranked according to the importance 
of (lie god to whom they mimsteied; they wcie 
geneiftlly of humble birth, though in liewa, a few 
years liefore the amval of the missionaries, the 
chiefs had found it necessary to disc stabhsh the 
whole of tho pucstly caste on account of thou 
airogance, and to pietend that members of the 
i uhng family had tliomsolvos icccivod lusmiation 
'I’lio disestablished pnests immediately ftll into 
their pi opci place, ft veiy humhle one 1 
4. Gods of the after-world — Besides the Kalou 
Vn and the Kalou Yalo, thclo was a class of gods 
who had m it her temph s nor pnests They haunted 
well known spots on tho load by which the shades 
p issed to their last resting plate , but, as the y left 
the living unmolested, there was no need for pio 
inflatory ollenngs (see EliE\ 4 i 4 ft ) The following 
is a translation of a fiagmcnt of the poem 111 which 
those beliefs are piosorved It is put into the 
mouth of the shades newly arrived in the piesence 
of the gods at Nakauvanttia 

* My I oicIm In ill faflu >n ait wo buried. 

Buried Htarmg up into heaven, 

W e Hte the scud flying over the sky, 

IV 1 am worn out with tiie feet stamping In the earth 

I ho raft< is of our houeo [tho ribs) are torn osundt r 

Ttm eii a with winch we gamut on one anothtrarc di htrojed , 
Tho hoik with whit h we ktsm d hue fallin in , 

Tht brt aet to whl li wc unlirac oil is ruined , 

The thighs with which wo 1 lasped have fallon away , 

Tht lips wil h whU h we smiled are du a\t d 

The t< < th with whl li wo bit have showi rul down , 

Clone is the hand whith threw tin tinia sti< k, 
ltolli d away aio tho hiwks stouts |f ttieuii | 

Kolltd nwuv aro tho hhmters of razors phe pulns were 
shall <1 1 

II irk to tin I nut ut of the mos(|uito 

“ Well it is that tlu> should tilt and pass onwar I 

Rut alas for iu> couth slit 11 [the c&r] that tiny liait taken 

Hark to the lamt nt of tho fl\ 

“ Will it is that tiny should tilt and puts onward. 

Hut alas f >r the 1 io fioin wlm h 1 drank 1 ’ 

Hark to the hum ui of the Mat k ant 
“ W ell it is that tht v should dit amt ]inss onward, 

But alas for m^v whah s toot h [tin malt nignn the most 
vulinrvlh point, of utta k for that insutwlnn auatne 
sits down) that they lum taken away ' 

The hymns dislike of their own hut lal custom 
of stamping the eaith into the gtavo was shown m 
the case of the chut ot Lakuuha, who begged the 
missioiuuies to give him a wooden cothn to lie 
bulled in that his body mt„ht not he trampled cm. 

With all its ciiulencss and simplicity, the story 
of the i>afann/alo (the Path of the bhades) is not 
without beaut} and pathos Tht 10 is,it may l>e 
lenmiked, a suggestion of (lit ok myth in the 
J hostly feriyumn and in the Mato ot bolace, by 
winch the lipans, whose t motions aie tiansient, 
t\t use the shortness of then mouimng lor the dead 
'Vor tht iiianiui <f approaching tho gods, stc Cow si nion 

wirn imny (I ijun) 


When the shade drinks from this spring, he forgets 
all the sonows of his life, and ceases to weep ; ‘all 
his f 1 lends also ceased their weening, for they forgot 
their boirow and weie consoled.’ Theie is pathos 
also in the episode of the shades of little children, 
hanging like bats from the blanches of a tree, 
waiting foi their fathers or their mothers to come 
along the road, and reputing when the shade tells 
them that the bait of tlieu mother has turned grey, 
and the smoke of hei cooking lire hangs along the 
ground, for they know that she will soon be with 
them. 

The poem throws light upon the moral ethics of 
tho 1 < 1 nans The most heinous crimes are cowardu e 
and idleness, and their passport to Bulotu is a life 
of rapine and a violent death. So contemptible 
was a natuial death that tho shade was commanded 
to re entei tho body, and die respectably Seeing 
the misfoi tunes that oveitook the spirit in its 
last journey, it is surpnsing that the shades do 
not all obey Taleya when lie oilers to lot them 
return to life 

Light is also thrown upon the fact, which filled the 
eaily missionaries with sui prise, that the widows 
of a dead chief insisted upon being strangled at Ins 
funeral, alt hough it was notorious that they did 
not love him it was their good name that was at 
stake; for we read that, when a shado threw las 
whale’s tooth at the pandanus tiee and nassed las 
aim, anti knew theicby that las wives would not be 
sti angled, lie went on las way weeping, for lie had 
now a pioof that they had been unfaithful to lam 
111 life * 

5. Witchcraft (nduiunmkau, lit. ‘leaves’) — The 
pi at tuo of witchciaft, which ton trolled the sanita 
turn and medical tieatment of the Fijians, had its 
root in their leligious beliefs Their reasoning on 
the subject of disease is common to all primitive 
laces Health being the normal condition of all 
except <he veiy aged, they aigucd that sickness 
mid death must be the work of some malevolent 
agem v, Divine or human Instead of ‘ Whom the 
gods love die young,’ primitive man leads ‘An 
enemy hath done this ’ It did not need any special 
skill to piactise as a wizaid, although ceitam 
pel sons of both sexes acquned a sinister leputatiun, 
and took fees for this kind of murdei All tliat a 
professional wizaid leqimed was something in- 
timately connected with the pel son of the victim — 
a lock of his linn, a sciap of las food, 01 a gaunent 
that he had worn These tilings, together with 
ceitnin hubs, would be stalled into a hollow 
bamboo, with 01 without the uttenng of a spell, 
and hidden 111 tho thatch of the victim’s house, or 
m the grass of his hod place , in a little while he 
would begin to refuse las food and to pine and 
sicken, and, unless something wero then done 111 
the shape of countei spells to reassure him, he w ould 
die from sheer flight 

The toiroi of witchcraft was never absent from 
tho mind of the Fijian. The sceptic who laughed 
at tho pretensions of tho priests trembled at the 
powei of the wizard, who was not necessarily a 
pnest. It was a lucrative but a dangerous pro 
lession, foi the transaction could nevei be kept quite 
souet, and the wizard had to bravo the resentment 
of the v ic tim’s family. Tho fear of witc lie raft led 
men to bury or burn offal and refuse, which might 
give the w izard hisoppoitumty, and consequently it 
ensured a rough system of sanitation When it was 
believed that a sick man had been bewitched, every 
etlort was mode to hud the magical bamboo ; for, 
if it could bo disooveied and destroyed, he would 
rec ov er Failing this, another wizard was hired to 

niako a counter sjiell, which was often elective 
through the fresh hope which it infused into the 
sufferer If the victim died, the wizard would 
> b or katou me and mbaki, see Communion with Dim (Fijian). 
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claim his rewaid by attending the funeral with a 
blackened face; and bold indeed would be the 
employer w ho dared to withhold the promised pay- 
ment. In some places any sudden death being 
ascribed to witchcraft, a piofessional wizard, though 
entirely innocent of the black ait on this occasion, 
would appear at the funeral with a sooty face, in tfie 
hope that some one who had an interest in the 
death would pay him the feo ho had never earned. 
In some cases, wheie the bewitched person obstin- 
ately refused to fall ill, seciet murder might be 
done. Many of the European residents believe 
that poison is used in such cases, but in one notable 
instance— the murder of the chief of Mbureta m 
1884 — tho wizaid had earned lus fee by cleaving 
the chief’s skull with an axe from behind. 

The Fijians seem to have a definite belief that 
the bewitched person is possessed by an evil spmt, 
and some of tho old ptactitioueis use the opeiation 
of massage to drive this nimble spirit into one of 
the extiemities, fiom which it can be diawn out 
by tho fingers and Hung away 

Besides the wizards who practised the deadly art 
of witchcraft, there were others who specialized in 
the detection of crime. When property w as stolen, 
the owner took a piesent to the seel, and told him 
of his loss. Bidding the man pionounce the names 
of all those whom no suspected, the seer fell into 
deep abstraction, and presently stopped the man 
at a certain name, announcing that an itching in 
his side or m one of his fingers or toes pioved that 
tho name just utteied was that of the thief. If 
the seer belonged to tho same village, and knew 
all the people, ho would dispense with the names, 
las body began to twitch convulsively, and he him- 
self would call out the name of tho thief If he 
was lucky enough to hit upon tho light man — and 
an intimate knowledge of hisfellow-tnhesmen often 
set him upon the right tiack— tho ollemlei would 
confess, for to brazen out a theft against the 
evidence of a wizard’s little finger demanded an 
impudence which no Fijian could aspne to The 
propel coin so foi a pel son wrongfully accused by a 
wizard w'as to pay a fee to a rival seer to ‘pi ess 
down ’ tho fee paid to the other , hu> great too w ould 
then begin to tingle in his client’s favour. 

A case of this kind ooi urred m 1S85, when the chief of \ asaw a 
was vcron^full> accused of emhc/Wing the distrU t funds, and, 
u|>on the evidence of a seer, he prosecuted his slanderers lit the 
provincial court 

An even surer method of detecting ciimo was by 
yalovafa (soul stealing) It was the mildest form 
of timl by oideal ever devised, but no boiling watei 
or hot ploughshare could have been as eflective 
The suspected person w as summoned to the presence 
of the chief, who called for a scarf , usually the 
man confessed at the bare mention of the instill- 
ment ; but if he did not, the cloth was waved ovei 
his head until Ins yalo (spirit) was entangled in it, 
and tho cloth was then folded together and nailed 
to the prow of the chiefs canoe. The man then 
went mad, foi the insane are understood to be those 
whose souls have been stolen away. 

Litkraturk — P. Dillon, Voyage \n the South Seas, London, 
1829 , C. Wilkes, A a native of (fritted States Exploring Ex 
peditum, do 1852 , J E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among 
the Islands of the Western Pacific, do 1863 , D Cargill, 
Memoirs of Mrs Cargill, do 1855 , B. Seemaun, Vitr, An 
Aocount of a Government Mission in the Vitian or Fijian Group 
of Islands, do 1861 , J. Waterhouse, The King and People 
Of Fiji, do 1866, J Calvert, Missionary Labours among the 
Cannibals, do 1868 , W T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminis- 
cences, do 1866 , T. Williams, Fin arul the Fijians, do ls70 , 
B. H Thomson, The Fmans, A Study of the Decay of Custom, 
do 1908. E Rougher, in Anthropos, u (1907)08-79, 994-1008 , 
J de Mararan, 1 5 400 405, in (l'Wis) 718-728, and iv (1909) 
67-98 Basil II. Thomson. 

FILIAL PIETY.— i. Definition and scope.— 
Filial piety is distinguished fiom filial obedience 
by the fact that it is incumbent even npon those 
vol. vi.— a 


who have, according to our ideas, passed lieyond 
the duties of childhood ; it dillers fiom family 
piety, which attaches to all tho members of the 
family, and, again, it difleis fiom piety m its 
older and more genet ul sense, which may exist 
in every possible lelationship involving authority 
or dependence Filial piety is accorded to patents, 
or to those who take tneir place, and in a meta- 
phorical senso it may be extended to tho Deity, 
should tho latter bo thought of as father oi 
mother; heie, howevei, filial piety becomes rever- 
ence py o ) An evidence for this double sense of 
the teim lies in the fact that the family relation- 
ship and the icligious relationship are lound 
combined m vaiious ways 

2 . Among non-Chnstian peoples. — (1) Amongst 
many savage peoples, filial piety can hardly be 
said to exist, the aged being simply put to death, 
or forced to commit suicide, as having survived 
then usefulness (see artt Aha.NDoNMJ' NT AND 
Kxi'osuiiH, Old Auk) Leaving such baibarity 
out of account, however, we geneinlly hud filial 
piety allied with ancestor- woislnp The dead 
ancestor is reveled as a smut; and, while tho 
woislnp of the dead not seldom onginatcs m the 
feai that the spmt may work haint to flic sui- 
vivois, oi in the wish to keep it at a distance, wo 
must, novel IhelosH, not lguoio the otlu t side, vi/ 
belief in tho intciest and sympathy of the deputies!, 
tho desire of winning their fuvom, and the hope 
of seeming their aid. That the anccstml spmt 
frequently coalesces with the death god needs no 
explanation, nor is any needed for the fait that 
ho sometimes becomes the heio who instructed his 

E eonlo in the vaiious useful ciafts, such as boul- 
uilding, etc , oi, again, that he is nieigod in tho 
Creatoi, tho ‘(heat Spirit’ who takes a fatherly 
interest in the welfare of the tube. From tins 
we may infer that (dial piety was ongmally a 
blending of tho icligious and moial aHcctions that 
cluster round the natural fact of a common descent, 
the descendants not only finding in their reveicmc 
foi their ancestor a bond of union, but also feeding 
a certain common dependence, not unnnnglcd wit h 
awe, and suflused with a moral element, though, 
of couise, selfish motives might also he piesent 
Tho object of such piety is the ancestor, who is 
at once the heio, tho death god, and the Cicutoi 
god, but who at tho same time is the hind of t ho 
tube or family, and is regarded as a higher being, 
to be treated with all reverence Here we sen a 
synthesis of lehgion and piety , and similar con 
cep turns will ho found eveiy where, even in the 
highest forms of religious life The munnci in 
winch piety tow aids ancestors or parents is figured 
amongst the various peoples is as vaned as the 
character of the peoples themselves. On the lower 
planes of thought, icligious reverence and reverence 
for the head of tho family aie not as yet disengaged 
from each other, and piety at this stage iests upon 
natural feeling rather than upon distinct concep- 
tions. But, as soon as tho idea of a comprehensive 
order makes itself felt in the religious conscious- 
ness, ancestor- worship and family piety aie each 
assigned a place in this older, and aie cleaily 
discriminated 

(2) In Egypt there existed a widely diffused 
worship of the dead, which, however, was dis- 
tinguished from piety towards parents, the lattei 
being strongly emphasized as a duty, both falling 
under the law promulgated by the priests 
(3) In China, the law of superordinafion and 
subordination is deemed to be the sujm me law of 
heaven, and finds its specific expression m piety. 
Confucius (q v ), indeed, insists so strongly upon 
the cardinal importance of piety, more particularly 
as shown tow aids parents, that he values ancestor- 
worship simply as a means of fostering it. This 
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piety i» itself a form, in fact tin; chief form, 
of subordination Of. Ernies and Morality 
(Chinese) and Family (Chinese) 

(4) Among the Jh dh mans a special motive for 
marriage is the desue to bung up a son who shall 
one day be able to make the appropuate sacrifice 
to the manes of the father. The mam responsi- 
bility in the niattei of (dial regard thus rests with 
the male, and piety stands in the closest connexion 
with worship of the dead 

(5) Among the Persians, a very difteient view 
of things appears in the later Udthrii Among 
the supreme duties of believers are reckoned the 
service of Ahura Ma/da and the worship of the 
Faith, the mother who bears mankind— a point 
of special significance, since this inothei lanlcs as 
the bead of all women This view is intimately 
allied with the idea that the life giving power as 
represented in motherhood, and the veneration and 
homage accented to it, foim one of the most ellec- 
tivo means of m incoming the daevas, or demons. 

(t!) Among the Jlomans, filial piety was based 
upon dilhncnt giouuds altogether. Tliej likewise, 
it isti lie, vvoishipped the manes , but the reverence 
which they accorded to tho paterfamilias had 
really a legal basis. According to tho XII Tables, 
the father had absolute nut lion ty over Ins children, 
and it was tins legal relationship that provided the 
foundation for Idial piety Kvcn a son of mat me 
ago was still undui paternal juusdietion in family 
aflairs, and could not possess, oi acquire, anything 
on Ins own account so long ns Ins father lived 
The fullioi had the tight to soil Ins children; lie 
had oven tho ‘powei of life and death* — a pro- 
togativo, howevei, which was subsequently circum- 
senbod by use and wont, ami was finally abiogated 
in the Imperial period The XII Tables, never- 
theless, left a dooi open for the son’s emancipation, 
the procedure being that tbo father sold the son 
three times to the pater fidurtartm , who on Ins 
part had piomiscd not to letnin possession The 
piedonnnantly legal charaetei of filial piety among 
the Homans is thus quite unmistakable, though the 
sentimental side was by no means excluded, as 
appeals, c q , fiotn the fact that in 003 A U C 
a temple was elected m bottom of Piet as, the 
occasion Ixong that a dnughtei Imd preserved the 
life of hoi father with milk from liei breast while 
lie lay in prison under sentence of death by starva- 
tion It is an evidence of the decay of filial piety 
in Rome that the tunuv, originally composed or 
sung by relatives of the deceased, were latterly 
delegated to mourning women, and thus at length 
fell into disci edit 

(7) lit Greece, the father in his old age had a claim 
upon his son for support, except in the case of his 
having cnmiually neglected the education of the 
latter. Next to the worship of the gods, and to 
the obligations towards the dead and the father- 
land, the honouring of one’s parents was generally 
accounted the highest of duties. In Athens those 
who were about to enter on office weie required 
to show that they had discharged the duties of 
children towards parents, as it was believed that 
un filial i versons were incapable of offering such 
sacrifices as would be acceptable to tho gods. A 
son was certainly entitled to appeal against his 
being disinherited by a father who had become 
weak minded, bnt the moral judgment of the 
public appears to have been aveise to such appeals. 
Though filial obedience was not exacted in the 
case where a father made an unjust demand, it 
was, nevertheless, regarded as seemly that children 
should be silent as to the errors of their parents. 
Finally, tlieie are many instances of piety towards 
the father, in the sense of obedience, being accorded 
a higher place than affection for the mother. 

(S) The sentiment of filial piety was strongly 


developed also among the Semitic races. Nothing 
in the natuie of worship of the dead, indeed, is 
found amongst either Jews oi Muhammadans; 
and, as piety tovvaids parents is here associated 
with religion, it is accounted a Divine oidinance, 
obedience to which wins God’s blessing, as dis- 
obedience evokes His wrath. In Islam, moreovei, 
and more decidedly still in Judaism, piety towards 
tho mother is specially enjoined Tho Qur’an 
prescribes a submissive love towards father and 
mother, and demands that they shall lie well cared 
for in their old age. Grown-up sons must show 
respect to their fathers, and children must be 
obedient to t heir parents. The life of the harxm, 
however, deprives this formal obedience of any 
proper emotional basis In Judaism, likewise, 
filial piety is a commandment, obedience and dis 
obedience to winch have the sanctions of promise 
ami curse respectively; but respect lm one’s 

i iarents, as also leveicnco before God, assumes 
icre a moio emotional cluuacter. Thus, while it 
is decreed that the son who manifests a disobedient 
niul obstinate spirit towards Ins parents shall, niton 
their accusation, l>o stoned to death by tlio ebleis 
of the city (Dt 2l 18f ), the noiinal relationship of 
the child to the parent is notone of bate set vile 
constiaint, but lather one of tender human feeling, 
such as finds a beautiful illustration m the llook 
of Ruth, and fidelity conjoined with levcienco to 
patents, like fidelity to the covenant God, was 
viewed as the proper attitude of spmt. 

3. Christian. — Christianity, m giving lovo the 
cential plate, wrought a change in the conception 
of filial piety Tho new relation between man 
and God which Christianity made possible assumed 
the form of that between child and parent, and 
tins in turn reacted upon tho natural relationship 
itself Though the attnbution of fntheihood to 
the Deity was not a new idea, yet the implications 
of the term ‘fatherhood’ as thus applied were 
onriched in so far as the emphasis was now laid, 
not upon tho child’s dependent and subject position, 
but upon Ins unconstiaincd affection, so that fear 
for the first time became revorence m the tine 
sense The lovo in question is certainly unequal 
love — a love, that is to say, which exists in a 
relationship of inequality ; but this inequality, 
again, is so far adjusted that man knows God not 
simply as a Father with authority over linn, 
but as the Divine Spirit within bun, and thus 
participates in the freedom of the children of God 
Now, tne same thing holds good of the relationship 
of lilial piety It ib no longer merely the obedience 
of those who are under age— an obedience based 
upon authority; it is tiust, and rests upon love 
For the mature individual, moreover, there presents 
itself a new condition, which was dealt with by 
Groek philosophy, viz. that there are certain 
spheres of human life m vvliioh peisonal freedom 
must l>o maintained. That the family ties, as a 
natural growth, must lie subordinated to the 
demands of religion is most emphatically assorted 
by Christ in the woids : ‘ If any man cometh unto 
me, and liateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple’ (Lk 14 M ). Here the limits of filial piety 
are laid down in the most rigid manner. The 
individual person meets with responsibilities in 
regard to which he must decide for himself, and 
parental authority becomes null and void. With 
filial piety Christianity thns combines the pre- 
rogative of personal freedom. As in relation to 
God men are no longer slaves but free, all the 
more is this the case in relation to their parents, 
lienee also the Apostle’s warning that fathers 
must not exasperate their children, or provoke 
them to wrath (Epli G 4 ). This all important stand- 
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point, however, which does justice to the individual 
person, involves also a transfiguration of the in- 
stinctive love of child to parent, m virtue of the 
definite bent now given to the filial spirit. The 
childlike spirit being looked upon as the condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God, filial piety 
itself assumes a new dignity, inasmuch as love 
to God may manifest itself in reverential love to 
patents — never, indeed, becoming identical there- 
with, as in ancestor-worship, while the autonomy 
of the individual is always preserved. Thus, how- 
ever, arises a new problem, which, in the process 
of Christian development, has increasingly pressed 
for solution — the problem, namely, of reconciling 
filial piety -with personal freedom. The difficulty 
is not felt so much dunng the tender age of the 
young as during their adolescence and eventual 
maturity. In the less responsible years of children, 
the quality of their obedience is gradually trans- 
formed, under parental management, as the parents’ 
respect for the moral personality, x.e for their 
child as intrinsically a child of God, exerts an 
influence — vaguely felt at first, but with time 
more and moie fully realized — upon the young 
mind, so that mere submission gives place to an 
obedience freely rendered and animated by love. 

Henco piety is not always of one and the same 
type. It varies, for one thing, in its relation to 
religion Thus we find in its early stages an 
identification of the ancestor, or the' head of the 
family, with the Deity ; next it takes the form of 
a commandment ana ordinance of God ; while, 
finally, as reverent love to God, it likewise becomes 
the wellspnng of filial piety m the stricter sense , 
but the diflerentiation between the Deity and the 
human parent, and the recognition of man’s ethical 
jHjrsonality, have as their result that the liberty 
of the individual, expanding with the years, 
becomes combined with reverence Again, how- 
ever, piety per sc is of various kinds It may bo 
the immediate oxpiossion of a natural feeling of 
dependence and attachment , it may be the most 
prominent mode by which tho Divine order of 
the world finds expiession m the social hierarchy 
— or essentially a subordination based upon a legal 
arrangement ; it may be a phase of the belief that 
rests upon authority , or, linally, a spontaneous 
and love begotten reverence W e must not exclude 
any one of these various types. Tho natural basis 
of filial piety will, of course, remain, for it also 
is a manifestation of the universal order, while 
it likewise presupposes a legal relationship ; nor 
can the autnontative factor be left out, though it 
must at length become permeated with the qualities 
of free affection, reverence, and devotion. As in 
general Christianity has emphasized the moral con- 
trasts of life and at the same time wrought for 
their adjustment, and as the Christian world has 
assimilated all the results of human development 
in purified form, the same processes have been going 
on in the particular field under consideration. 

First, then, as legards the natural basis of filial 
piety, we note that in primitive Christianity, and 
more particularly in the attitude of Christ, the 
natural side of the relation between child and 
parent was often strongly disparaged in comparison 
with the religions interest. Christ seems to set 
little store by the instinctive attachments of 
family life (Mt 10 87 12 4 * , Jn 2*, Lk 2« f ), and it 
was this tendency which, ostensibly making for 
the disengagement of the moral and religious 
element from the natural, specially asserted itself 
daring the Middle Ages. The monk severed him- 
self from his family, and so did tho spiritual 
dignitary, even, as m the case of the Pope, giving 
np his family name. Here we find the individual 
withdrawing himself from family bonds in order 
to gain admission to a higher fellowship. At the 


Refox malion, however, this separation of the 
ethical from the natural was vigorously combated, 
and tho moral life was once moie established upon 
the substructure of nature. Especially did Luther 
urge the importance of family life, maintaining 
that in relation to children, parents are the repre- 
sentatives of God, and must as such receive due 
honour. In opposition to the extreme individual- 
istic standpoint, moreover, modern times have 
witnessed the vigorous advance of the view that 
the place of every man in the grand process of 
human history is due to his parents, that each is 
a link in the chain of generations, and must so 
utilize what has come uown from the fathers as 
to make it his own— a view which cannot but 
foster piety towards the preceding ago. 

The conception of piety as an expression of the 
universal order was likewise loss prominent in 
primitive Christianity ; for the j>eisonal relation 
of man to man must always take the central 
place where the inhnite value of personality is so 
forcibly insisted upon. The conception in question, 
while m no sense icjmgnant to the Christian view, 
first won full recognition in modem times, when 
men began to speak of a cosmic order, whether 
natural or ethical. It was not promulgated, of 
course, in the form given to it m tho ethics of 
Confucius, according to which moral life is possible 
for man only as a member of the social hierarchy , 
the subjective and individual aspect w now too 
strongly emphasized to permit of that Hut it is a 
commonplace of recent thought that a man ought 
to act as the organ of an objective moral order , 
and filial piety is based upon the objective order 
of family authority, although the problem of 
reconciling the lattei with the growing or complete 
independence of the moral personality is raised 
by Chiistianity 

The legal aspect of piety, which in Romo 
involved the absolute authority of tho jutUr 
familias, was also loft unchanged m primitive 
Chiistianity, as the new faith in general avoided 
any ducct attempt to alter the law. Rut the 
recognition of the infinite worth of every human 
being was certain m the end to have an influence 
njxrn the legal system The limitation of the 
parents’ disciplmaiy authority by tho legal protec- 
tion of the child’s health, and tne enforcement of 
sehool-attcndanco, even, if necessary, against the 
will of foolish parents, have probably not exorcised 
so strong an influence upon piety as has the recog- 
nition of the legal independence of the adult oil- 
spring m founding a new family or in choosing a 
religious creed, or the recognition of tho child’s 
legal claim to a course of instruction in keeping 
with his station Such enactments, indeed, may 
to some extent have a detn mental ellectupon piety, 
as filial gratitude would appear to become neces- 
sarily attenuated whei e the young may actually 
advance claims in law, and as respect for the 
parents’ will is apt to be diminished where the 
child’s liberty is guaranteed by statute Rut, 
while piety may have sufleied as a result of this 
emancipation, such impairment was only a transi 
tional stage towards a higher form of the filial 
spint. It was rightly pointed out that, when the 
young realize that their legal claims find their final 
warrant m their own ethical standing as respon 
sible personalities, their piety may well undergo 
a change, but need not cease to exist. A piety 
built upon such a foundation of law may even be 
of higher moral quality, so long as it is rendered 
without compulsion ; and, if parents dischaige 
their duty towards their children to the best of 
their knowledge and with sympathy, the giatitmle 
and piety of their offspring will not be diminished 
by the children’s being aware that their parents 
are legally bound to render them certain services! 
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and may be tom pc lied to recognize thou liberty Deity, and yet goes hand m hand with religion , 
This view has been extensively adopted thiuugli which, precisely because of the substratum of 
out the < ivili/t d woild legality winch is the buhvaik of personal freedom, 

lhosc conclusions become clearer still when we may itself become all the more noble and free , 
considei the case where piety is based upon the which maintains personal responsibility m the 
aulhuutyuf the parents lhat there is a legiti face of mere authority, yet without violating 
mate side to this is self evident In relation to respect, gratitude, or reverence , and winch, the 
this \ iow, nevertheless, a peculiar attitude was more that is conceded to it, grow* ever the tuoie 
taken by primitive Christianity, as, on the one expansive and ever the more intense 
linn 1 it enjoined the obedience of children even as A survey of the historical development of the 
Jchuh was subject to His parents (Lk 2 61 ) , while, quality shows us that piety, m the form of obedi 
on the other, it conferred upon the adult the full ence, has been rogaided as much more incumbent 
Ills ity of responsible manhood, which Jesus laid upon women than upon men This seems to be ho 
claim to in plenary measure, and which Paul con far justifiable, as the home is much more the focus 
codes to the ( hnstian (1 ( o 2 Ifl ) When Chnsti of female than of male activities Goethe has said 
anity, however at length took the form of n Nach Freiheit strebfc der Mann das Weib nach Sitte 

lehgiori of uulhotity, freodom disappeared, and and again 

the pan Ilfs Will frequently set itself in opposition Dlenen lerne daa Weib durch Dieucn koinmt sie zum 

to the free development of the child, or was some Herrschen 

turns supeiHoded by the powei of the confessional, No crthcless, fairly considered it is impossible to 
as Hpcc rnlly (level q od among the losuits, who dis see why women should he deemc 1 less lesponsihlc 
c ussul c asuistu ally oven the case of the parricide fm their conduct than men The tyranny still 
lho fact that the ltefoiniois weie well disposed inflicted in many homes upon tho daughters, who, 
towaids the natural lelationslnps had at hist perhaps fiom the excellent motive of safeguarding 
meiily tho result that parental authority was them against evil, are watched over like children, 
ome nioio cliastically moisted upon the parents even when they have reached matunty, is a viola 
being i»„nidod as itpiesc tiling God Hut tho tion of personal responsibility, and, if such a 
liberation of the individual m tho interests of Ins suneillanco which as a rule does moie harm than 
salvation was certain in the end to bung about good, should appear necessary, it is a sign that 
the ice ) n mtion of his independence on reaching our education of gulsisat fault and that it fails 
the hta„o of maturity Ills ri„ht to foim Ins ow n in due and timely consideration of the end involved 
rcli„i >us belief to select Ins profession, to pic ise in womanhood Moic and more does the cen 
himself in the cliuio of a wife and in geneial vie turn gam ground that with claii n litus as well 
to decide for himself m all questions of public or as with sons, piety must bo harmonized with the 
pm ato life — these rights, based upon the implica status of an independent moral peisonabty 
turns of personal lesponsibihty, came at length 4 Modern aspects — 1 dial piety is a virtue 
into collision with tho oldei theory which made which becomes fully intelligible only when it is 
parental authouty tmpiomo, and obedience the placed in the lar„ei economy of inoial life as a 
child s paramount duty Hut the resolution of whole In more recent times it is being brought 
this antagonism did not bring aliout the dissolution under tho tliooiy of development On the one 
of piety F01 while evoiy person as such must side stands tiauition, tiansmittcd custom and 
ovcntually locomo fully accountable, and while transmitted creed as rej lcscnted, m tho mam, by 
youth holding a bnef for tho future, stands for the oldu genciation , and on tho othei tho mnova 
otliei \ lews than age, yet, precisely on the ground tions which aie advocated by the ardent spmt of 
of a mutual lccognitum of ethical freodom a the young Such antagonism is necessary it man 
tel tain mutual tolciation is also possible We kind is to make piogross Ihero is, on the one 
must also bear m mind the riper experience of hand the tendency to hold fast w hat has been won , 
the paicnts and all else that gives them a claim on the other, the desire to transcend it A pro 
to the gratitude of then cluhlun I he il lation gross which does not build upon what is already 
of subjection which belongs to immaturity may attained hut is always breaking fresh ground, is 
thus pass into one of friendship qualified cm tho no progiess at all, hut simply change, while mere 
clnleUon s part by feelings of gialitude and revci constancy to custom issues 111 torpor Now, as we 
once, and, on the patents, by considoiate kindli cannot dispense with either aspect, the problem 
ness and loving sympathy with the clnldieiiH can he set in its tiue light only by reference to 
welfare and interests Should the thihhon feel the experience of geneiations In this way the m 
themselves hamperod by their pan tits it indicates junction that demands piety towards parents takes 
on their own part some misuse of that perfect a much wider range it is now made to cover 
freedom which is so sure of itself that it can respect even for the' particular views of the parents, 
lespcct views that would obstruct it, or some or of the older generation, in the most various 
deficiency in that neccssaiy hicadth of mow winch departments of life, and may thus become a mere 
can pul itself in anothcis place or in tho will to encumbrance — the ally of prejudice, preconceived 
follow tho well weighed counsel of tlioso whoso amnion, and rooted tradition, however preposterous, 
light and duty it is to give counsel, or else, on 11ns conservative tendency, m fact, demands 
tho other hand, there is in the parents a lack of ndhesion not only to family tradition, family 
that tele unit wisdom which is often infnngtd by property, and custom, but also to the time honoured 
a solicitude, well meaning and kindly indeed but laws of btate and Church At this stage tho in 
defoctwo in its icgard for independence Conli novator is always regarded as lacking in piety 
dence on either side, ami especially on tho side towards the preceding generation Naturally such 
of the parents, is tho foundation of true piety a one sided point of view evokes and intensifies the 
Such is the modern view, which welds piety and opposite tendency — that, namely, which urges the 
freedom into unity necessity of reform, and refuses to be content with 

It would appear, accordingly, that from an 111 the simple development of traditional institutions, 
stlnc tive attachment and dependence, an inchoate The reforming spmt, m fact, insists upon the right 
feeling of regard for parents which is still vaguely to submit all things to a thoroughgoing tost as 
blendod with tho religious emotion, there is evolved the necessary condition of all real improvement, 
a filial piety, which, its an unconstrained vntue, and the younger generation is often harshly de 
ttansligures its natural foundation , a virtue w hich nounced for advocating that right. Quite unjustly, 
definitely disengages itself from reveietice to the however ; for piety does not consist in clinging to 
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the old, or in reluctance to put existent conditions 
to the test, but rather in the respect which we 
accord to the labours of our forefathers, and which 
really involves criticism thereof. Nothing of a 
spiritual character can be mechanically appro- 
priated ; spiritual things can be assimilated only 
after they have been peisonally analyzed and sifted 
to the bottom, and it is precisely in this con- 
scientious scrutiny that true piety stands revealed, 
just as parental advice is really respected when it 
Is conscientiously weighed. 

Moreover, though every generation has its own 
task, yet fundamentally one and the same process 
is common to all. Each generation confronts an 
older, to which it owes a dutiful regard, and which 
it must in all reveience criticize ; but it likewise 
begets a younger, from which it claims a dutiful 
regard, and must expect a reverent criticism. That 
this ciicumstance is the source of many misunder- 
standings between old and young may be gathered 
from the life-stories of nearly all gieat men. In 
the dissensions which thus aiise, the young some- 
times let their piety take the sinister form of 
humouring the oul, of dissembling a littlo with 
them, and pensioning them off, so to sneak, with 
a genial show of respect. But a policy or this kind 
manifestly fails to do justice either to the dignity 
of age or to the obligation of veracity, and is justi- 
fiable only when the old have fallen into the state 
of incipient torpoi, and set themselves, without 

S ifttliy or intelligence, against every new move- 
. It must, nevertheless, always remain the 
more excellent way to seek, wheievcr practicable, 
foi a mutual understanding, as there is a much 
higher degree of genuine piety in a modestly 
expressed opposition to the opinions of the aged 
than in ignoring them altogether ; while, again, 
the very endeavour to reach an understanding 
implies a partial recognition of the older point of 
view’. Every single generation of men is an end 
m itself, something far more than a stage of transi- 
tion to its successor. Just as children must not be 
treated as purely dependent beings, but as re- 
sponsible personalities, who, as ends in themselves, 
have a specific right to free self expression ; so too 
are parents ends in themselves, and fail m their 
duty when they omit to bring — along with and m 
their parental love — their own standing as ends in 
themselves to the notice of their ollspnng. This 
prerogative, indeed, must be fully recognized by 
the youngei generation, just in order to conserve 
their filial piety, even amid diversity of opinion 
and tendency. To parents is due, not only grati- 
tude for all that they have been and done on the 
children’s behalf, but also respect, as ends in them- 
selves, and as having the same claim to deferential 
recognition of their standpoint as the children have 
in regard to theirs. It is precisely the profound 
sense of the worth of personality that begets the 
mutual recognition of the right of unfettered 
judgment, while this again carries with it the 
true piety ; so that the young who possess this 
quality still recognize, amid all zeal for their own 
convictions, the equal right of parents to theirs, 
since, as a matter of fact, had the parents not 
possessed such convictions, the children could 
never have won their own, and this recognition, 
moreover, they naturally combine with sentiments 
of gratitude and reverence. 

In this discussion the individual factor must 
certainly not be ignored. In the first place, hnman 
beings do not all develop at the same rate, and the 
transition from simple obedience to spontaneous 
piety does not oconr at the same age in all ; while, 
again, men are variously constituted by nature, 
some having a predilection merely to carry on what 
has been begun, a congenital bias towards the 
ancient and the traditional, others being naturally 


inclined to criticism, or gifted with creative power. 
Now, the former class, as compared with the latter, 
will discharge the duties of piety all but instinc- 
tively, simply because they more easily avoid 
collision with parental authority. Yet it would 
be ladically wrong to legard them as of superior 
worth. Some natures develop most fully when 
stimulated by harsh opposition j others reach 
maturity by a gentle process and without special 
imitation. All w ill agree that a judicious training 
must allow for such inheront differences of tempera- 
ment. The genuine piety will be the fruit of a 
righteducation. Nor must we demand the same out- 
ward manifestation of piety from both types of char- 
acter. Thewithholdingof the requisite liberty or of a 
large-hearted confidence will be much more keenly 
felt by some than by others. The more diffident 
spirit will sink to a state of mere servile submission, 
while another will avoid a too harsh infringement 
of piety by resorting to insincerity, or will ruthlessly 
assert his liberty and become totally estranged. 
From the moral point of view the light policy in 
tho former case is to intensify the desire for freedom 
without diminishing his piety, and in the second 
virtually to emancipate him, so that his candour 
may bo preserved, and that he may see in his 
parents a corrective influence, disposing him to 
discretion. The piety of the one will show a pro- 
clivity to subordination, that of the other will tend 
more towards a fiee recognition of the parents’ 
peisonal w’orth. The former must temper nis bias 
towards dependence by his sense of what personal 
lesponsibility involves} tho latter must qualify 
his bent towards liberty by keeping lus dissentient 
views apart from his personal relationships, and by 
habituating himself to yield the same respect for 
others’ opinions as he claims for Ins own. 

A specially trying situation is brought about 
when the children, with a widei experience of life, 
grow out of their parents’ circle of thought and 
pass beyond their spiritual horizon In such a case 
piety nmy manifest itself more in tho form of 
gratitude, adjusting itself in word and act to the 
mental perspective of the paients, so as to yield 
them all aflection, yet without insincerity. Here, 
if anywhere, a certain indulgent treatment of the 
old is necessary, such as could not be vindicated 
were parent and child at the same stage of culture 
and intelligence. 

Again, piety is variously estimated according as 
the particular family in which it is manifested 
inclines towards the aristocratic or towards the 
democratic point of view. In the one case, piety 
preferably expresses itself as a recognition of family 
traditions ; m the other, it can have no support but 
freedom, the unforced honouring of one’s parents. 
The aristocratic type of piety tends to find its 
object m the family and the family bond, while 
the democratic centres rather in tne individual. 
The former tends towards an exclusive family pride 
more readily than the latter ; it is prone to become 
egoistic and illiberal, as it ignores the due limit of 
family interests. For family piety in no sense 
implies that we shall think less of those who are 
not our own kith and kin. Such a spurious family 
pride sometimes asserts itself very unpleasantly in 
marriage, as, e g . , when one of the parties belongs to 
a family whose piety has degenerated into mere 
arrogance. A high appreciation of one’s own lineage 
has an adequate warrant m the ethical obligation 
under which a man stands to bis family, and to his 
parents in particular, as also in the natural relation- 
ship which manifests itself specially in personal 
attachment; but neither of theso provides any 
justification for the disparagement of other families. 

These considerations go to show not only that 
piety may be modified in various ways in virtue of 
individual conditions, but also that it has its limits, 
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since it must neither violate the freedom of fully 
reHponsiblo individuals nor detract, through ex 
clusivuiexs fiom tlio icHpc<t due to pci sons or 
families not of one s own kindml 

lhe (ontm«t between the older and the more 
jecent conception of i iety may be gauged from the 

< iruimstanio that wnoitas formerly tlie faith and 
customs of the fathers formed a kind of rallying 
ciy it is now a common practice to describe an 
ol jcctionnble view as 4 behind the age’ This 

< banged attitude is largely due to the spread of 
the evolutionary idea Nowadays men often 
lament that piety is cm tho want Such a com 

l hunt, however, would bo justified only if the 
pnsonal relation towards parents or towards 
Hupetiors generally, were wanting in dutiful re 
gaid, or if respect for what has been bequeathed 
to us by tho oiler generation weio becoming ex 
tmet , but it is not justified by the mere fact that 
tho younger genciation strives to assert its inde 
nemlenco tun in a critical stunt On the con 
traiy a laduai criticism is tlio condition of all 
progress If nevertheless, owing to the inability 
of the oldei genciation to sympathize with the 
innovating tendcnc le* of tho day conflicts cannot 
always bo avoided, pioty still demands that the 
young should temper then behaviour towaids 
their parents with all due reveionce and /latitude, 
and strive so to mitigate the inevitable differences 
by kindness that a rupture may be avoided, wher 
ever possible without any suonfice of conviction 
lastly as lcgurds the fill vl relation to God 
I ike all metuphors relative to Deity that of son 
ship is suscej tible of vanous interpretations We 
may conceive of it ns implying the dependence of 
a child who yields a tiustful obedience Divine 
sonslup in this sense will consist in n man s renun 
c lation of lus own will, so that in perfect trust he 
may olxiy the Divine commandments alone llut 
tho question then arises Whence do we denve our 
knowledge of those commandments ? If we depend 
m the last lesort upon an infallible revelation, 
with either tho Senpturos or the religious coin 
munity as the channel thereof, it is obvious that 
we aio not yet of age in spiritual things It is a 
commonplaco of history that the tlicoiy of autlioi 
ity lias found acceptance even in Christendom 
But, if no sac h blind acceptance lie required then 
tlio sacred hook or the community does no more 
than provide the stimulus towards personal experi 
ence and personal thought, and accordingly, we 
dare not evade the duty of examining the com 
mandments we are lequncd to obey In this way 
tlio Divine sonsldp passes into its voluntary form 
the man to whom it is vouchsafed is exalted by 
lus knowledge thmeof to a position of freedom, 
nor does the reverence before God which is con 
joined with this knowledge collide with his senso 
of moral freedom, just because tho Divine sonslup 
harmonires with his inmost nature, and hecauso 
the Spirit of God, far fiom destroying lus personal 
activity, rather anneals it to tho highest issuos 
Ifius is brought about a coalescence of theonomy 
and autonomy of the desire to do God s will and 
the desire to know how w o must act, of the know 
ledge of Divine law and the knowledge of moral 
obligation Our freedom reaches its perfection m 
our sonship , our spirit, apprehended by tho Divine 
Spirit, and in no other way is raised to a state of 
complete independence of the world and full self 
activity, and in its own worth and responsibility 
feels itself enlarged to the utmost One who is 
animated by this spirit of Dmne sonship will 
also maintain his filial piety towards lus parents 
unimpaired, and without surrender of lus mde 
pendtnee 

See, further, the artt on Ethics and Morality, 
esp. 'Chinese* and 'Japanese.* 


Litksatokk. — H HBffdinar EthUfl, Leipzig 1001, no. 262, 
32f f Fichte Syttem der SittenUhre (Werkt Berlin, 1846-46, 
iv 330 1) Kant, Eddagogtk (Werke, ed llosenkrans, Leipzig, 
1838-40 lx J J Kdstlin Christliche Ethxk Berlin 1809 p 
61)8 f J C K von Hofmann Thtol Ethxk Nordllngen, 
1878 p 227 f J Stuart Mill, Autobiography* London 1873. 

A Dornkr 

FINNO-UGRIANS 1 — The Fmno Ugnan 
family of languages is probably of cognate origin 
with Samoyed, and possibly with lurkish as 
well, although tho linguistic affinities of the so 
(ailed Ural Altaic group cannot yet he regarded 
os established The original seat of the Finno 
Ugrians seems to have been m the eastern part 
of Central Russia between the Volga and the 
Southern half of the Ural rango and litre, if we 
may judge from a number of loan words m then 
languages, they must have lived in proximity to 
a people of the Inclo I' uropean stock 1 he Fmno 
Ugnan family of languages has branched out 
towards east and west ioiming the following 
divisions (1) the Ugnan group (2) the Permian 
gioup , (3) the Volga group , (4) I uppish, and (5) 
the language of the Baltic Finns 

1 Of the U„riana the most southerly ramihca 
tion, the Magyars, miniated to the lands lying 
upon the Danube 1 ho Ostiaks and Voguls, on 
the other hand, were driven towards the north 
and east, the foiiticr crossing the Ural Mountains 
into Siberia 

2 The Penman group is composed of the Vot 
laks in the distr ict adjacent to the uppe r Kama 
and the Vyatka, and the Siryans who settled to 
the noith of that region 

3 1 he Vol e a gioup comprises the Gheremisses 
and the Mordvins 

4 The Lapps are believed to he an Vrctio people 
of unknown origin who adopted a 1 inno Ugnan 
ton„ue 

5 lhe Baltic Finns migrated westwards to the 
vuinity of tho Valdai Hills, and thenee moved 
gradually towards the Baltu, which they appear 
to have reached m the first half of tho 1st cent 
AD In the (ouise of their migration they came 
into contae t with Lithuanian loutomc and Slavic 
tribes Of the B title Finnish tribes the Vepses 
in the southern part of the Government of Olonctr 
and the northern part of that of Novgoiod, the 
Votes living to the east of the town of Narva, and 
the I ivonians in the noithern extremity of Gour 
land now suivivc in inconsiderable numbers only 
The rsthonnvns inhabit Esthonia and the northern 

1 >art of Livland The 1 mnisli population of Fill 
and is descended fiom two groups of immigrants 
fi mi difleront points — ono from Fsthoma, winch 
cropsed the sea into south western and western 
Finland and the other from Ingria, now the Govern 
ment of St Petersburg, to Karelia lhe great 
mass of the Karelians migrated in a north eosteily 
direction into the Governments of Olonet/ and 
Archangel, while a considerable proportion of the 
Finnish Kaiehans subsequently found their way 
to the same distnets m the 17th century The 
Karelians in the Valdai region and the Govern 
ment of Tver had their origin in immigrations 
fiom Ingria, Finland, and Olonetz, which took 
place c 1050 

Litzraturx —The flrit sketch of a Finno Ugrion mythology 
was giveu in the masterly lectures on Finnish mythology de 
livered by M A Castrta in 1863, aud published in Swedish 
and German in his EordtHht Rsisen tend Fortckungtn A 
work dealing with the heathen worship of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples edited from the posthumous papers of Julius Krohn, 
and containing supplementary matter by Kaarle Krohn waa 
published in the Finnish language in 1894 , a Hungarian traps 
lation, with further additions by A Bin, appeared in 1968 
This work oon tains a survey of the sources and four chapters 
dealing respectively with (1) sacred places, (2) idols, (3) magicians 


i This Article is mainly intended to supply ths ethnographic 
details necessary for the art, following, which will deal with 
the religion, etc. 
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and sacrificing priests, and (4) saorifloial rites. In 1S95 Matti 
Waronen published a dissertation in Finnish dealing with the 
worship ot the dead among the ancient Finns and taking cog 
nizance of all the Finno-Ugrian peoples and three years later 
this work was augmented oy a thorough investigation of the 
various feast days observed by the Finns in honour of the dead 
In 1918 the firm ol Werner Soderstrom began the publication of 
a great series (in Finnish) which will deal exhaustively with the 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

Kaarle Krohn 

FINNS (Ancient) — i Sources. — Bishop 
Michael Agricola, the reformer of Finland, m 
the preface to lus Finnish tianslation of the 
Psalter (1551), composed in verso a list of the 
deities worshipped by the Finns in heathen times 
This list was modelled upon the catalogues of 
classical muses and other deities given in the 
versified grammars of the Middle Ages The idea 
of giving an account of the ancient Finnish deities, 
however, arose independently in Agricolas mind, 
and had no connexion with the attempt of 
Johannes Magnus to construct a Scandinavian 
mythology, os found in his Ihstorut , published 
three years after Agricola's book. In the 17 th 
cent , Agricola’s list was translated into I.atin, 
Swedish, and German, and until the middle of 
the 18th cent was appealed to— apart from a few 
meagre notices from mediaeval times— as the only 
source for b innish mythology 

But a new and singularly copious source was 
disclosed in H G Portlian s de Poest Fennica On 
the basis of the epic and, above all, the magic 
songs of the Finns, Poithan’s pupil, Christian 
Lencqvist, published m 1782, under his masters 
guidance a dissertation entitled de Superstitionc 
veterum Fennorum theoretica et pr action , while in 
1789, Chnstfrid Ganander, Porthans friend and 
fellow worker in this held, issued a Mythologui 
Fennica , dealing with the mythological names in 
alphabetical order, and this was reprinted and 
issued in a German edition in 1822 (J H Rosen 
planter, Beitrage zur genaueren Kenntntss der 
eatnischen Sprat he, xiv ) 

After the publication of the Kalevala, compiled 
by P lias Lonnrot from Finnish folk songs, in 1835, 
and of the fuller recension tn 1849, this great epic 
was used as the ptincipnl source for Finnish 
mythology lho names of the gods and other 
data furnished by Agricola were now Bet aside 
as less reliable and to a considerable extent un 
intelligible But the recent study of the Kalevala , 
inaugurated by Julius Krohn, has created a revo 
lution m Finnish mythology From the printed 
editions of the epic, scholarship has tuined to the 
manuscript drafts of the songs m their manifold 
variants, and the folk songs have been cntually 
studied with reference to their geogiaplncal dis 
tnbution These investigations have made it clear 
that the epic and magic songs of the Finns are 
largely of mediuoval origin, and that their mytlio 
logical elements, as m the case of the Edda, are 
permeated by Christian ideas A further result is 
that nearly all the names given by Agricola have 
received a satisfactory philological explanation, 
and that the value and trustworthiness of his 
evidence regarding the actual paganism of Finland 
— which forms the subject of the present aitule— 
have been recognized and appreciated The poetic 
mythology of the Finnish songs will be dealt with 
in the art Kalkvala 

a. The objects of worship.— (a) The dead —The 
cult of the dead, which is found among all the 
Finno Ugnan peoples, is, as elsewhere in this race, 
the earliest traceable form of religion also among 
4he Baltic Finns. 

The Finnish language has retained words which according 
to E. N SetUi (Finn u gr Fortoh xii 170), go bock to Finno- 
Ugrian terms for the spirits of the dead, as, e g , Finn, koljo. 
‘evil spirit ’ , and even to roots common to Finno-Ugrian and 
Sarooyed, such as haliM, ' corpse,’ ' grave,' ‘ spirit of the dead,’ 
'death.' The Finn, marrtu or marta, * a dead person,’ was bar 


rowed from some Indo-Iranian language in the Finno Permian 
period (Skr mrtas). In the specifically Finnish epoch the 
term kouko, 'ghost, was taken over from the I Itbuaniun (Lith 
kafLkatt * one under the earth k Most of the Finnish no. les for 
the dead hav e been borrowed from Teutonic dialects, as ,eg, 
oaxnaja, ‘ one dead ' (Goth t wnaAi wretched ) pedtko, ptij 
akat or peuanen, 1 ghost, ' evil spirit, and peijaxHt, 4 funeral 
feast (O N few, 'fated to die, Soots fey'), tuoni, a dead 
person, and 'death (of Swed dana-arf, 'an Inheritance falling 
to the State ) , kyopelx or kopeeli , ' ghost (of Germ Kobold), etc. 

Agricola refers to the Furnish worship of the 
dead as follows ' Food was taken to the tombs of 
the departed, and there the people mourned, wailed, 
and cried Likew lse the Menninaamcn [cf Germ 
Erdmannchen ] received their oblations when the 
widows married again ’ Until quite recontly the 
Finns in Ingna observed the practice of placing in 
the tomb a vessel tilled with pease, flesh, bread, 
butter, and the like Among tne Karelians of the 
Greek Church it is still the custom to take food 
to the grave on oertam anniversaries, and to en 
treat the dead m mournful songs to partake there 
of After a while the food is distributed among the 
beggars who happen to be present In Lutheran — 
formerly Roman Catholic — Finland, the so called 
feast of Kekn was hold annually on tho 1st of 
November In the dwelling house, on the eve of 
the celebration, a table was spread, as at a funeral 
feast, in honour of the former master and mistress , 
the bathing house was heated and supplied with 
all requisites for washing Sometimes a dressed 
straw doll with a painted mask was set up in the 
corner wheie the stove stood According to Agri 
cola, Kekn ‘ promoted tho growth of cattle ' The 
word kekri is also used in the sense of ‘ ghost, but 
it has not yet been explained etymological lj Long 
befoie the festival of Kekri came to bo formally ( on 
joined with All Saints' Day, it was associated with 
an lndehmte period in autumn, as appears from 
the Finn name Marraskuu, ‘month of the dead 
for November, and the Esth Hmgekuu, ‘month 
of souls,' for October Moreover, m keeping with 
Scandinavian ideas, but moie espei rnlly m West 
Finland, visits fiom the dead were expected also 
during the Christmas season 
(b) Household sin) its —As a further result of 
Scandinavian influences, tho worship of lo<al 

S uardian spirits, which sprang from the cult of tho 
ead, became diffused also among tho 1 inns Tho 
binn word haltija (fiom halhta [a 1 out loan 
word], 4 to rule over’), conesponds to the Swed r/t, 
radande, ‘ to be able ’ 

The talonhaltija, or guardian spirit of the home, 
usually represents the person who had been the 
first to kindle a lire, or, by other accounts, the 
first to die, in the house The two views are 
combined in the statement that the first fire was 
made by the earliest representative of the family , 
it is often said, indeed, that tho talonhaltija is tne 
spirit of the first master or mistress of tho house 
The appearances of this domestic spirit usually 
precede a death or other misfortune , it is kindly 
disposed, interested in the welfare of tho house, 
and does not like to be startled 
brom the domestic spirit is to be distinguished 
the capricious tontlu (Swed tomte)— who, according 
to Agncola, controlled the household— although 
the two are often confused lhe lonttu must be 
brought from the churchyard, and a special apart 
ment with a well provided dining table must be pro 
pared for him In the matter of offerings he is very 
exacting, but he enriches the gtver with corn ana 
money Besides the tonttu, Agncola mentions the 
krattl (O.N skratti), who ‘took care of property,’ 
and who is recognized more particularly in Estnonia, 
where he is also called puuk (O N puki), tulihdnd, 

‘ fiery tail,’ • shooting star/ and pisuhand (cf Swed 
tomte bise) A special type of the domestic spirit 
among the Finns, and likewise of Scandinavian 
ongin, is the butter bringing para (Swed bjara ) 
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From the household spirit must also be distinguished 
the earth spirit, mnnnhnlt ijn When a house is to 
be built, tlie consent of the latter must first of all 
lie obtained by droauiR or divination. The people 
then make an oflenng to him by planting a tree, 
with which he theieafter maintains a special con- 
nexion. 

When the custom of burying the dead in the 
vicinity of the dwelling-house gave place to inter 
inent within and around the church, a tutelary 
Him it of the church or churchyard was found in 
the /i rkonhaltya, or the kirkkomaanhultija , the 
fust person Iraneu there, with his subject spirits, 
the hrkonvdki , or ‘chinch-folk.* 

Besides the spirit s of the dwelling-house there are 
also guardian spirits of the bathing house, the gran- 
ary, the threshing barn, the stable, and the cattle- 
shed, some lieing called luiltija, and some tonttu. 
The smithy likewise may lie provided with protec- 
tive spirits, tho pajnnvnki, ‘smithy-folk,’ especially 
by bringing tlnthor a little earth from the church- 
yard. 

(r) Forest spirits and water-spit its . — Theguardian 
spiiitsand the ‘peoplo’of the foiest (metsanhalhja, 
metsanmki) and of the water (vedenhalti/a, veden - 
na/a) are unmistakably localised spirits of the dead. 
They have the same form, the same character, 
attnhutos, and functions as the latter, and are 
occasionally oven called manalaiset, * those under 
the eaith ’ 

One of tho forest-deities specified by Agricola is 
Iitelkio , 'the flaming one/ who ‘presided over 
plants, roots, and treos’j he was tho soul of a 
child who had been buried in tho forest, and 
appeared as t he vjnis fatuus II it si } who ' bestowed 
victory upon those dwelling in tho forest,’ is men- 
1 lorioil by Agricola also m the sense of a {dace, viz. 
a sacred grove, and the word still bears this meaning 
in Ksthonmn As the sacrificial groves occupied 
(ho site of ancient places of habitation and burial, 
llusi, as tho guaulinn spirit of the sacrificial grove, 
can ho traced to an origin in mamstic ideas. In 
Western Finland the departed are spoken of as 
* II list’s fol k ’ But H usi is more commonly thought 
of as a giant of ancient times, and a further desig- 
nation of this f^iant given by Agricola is ‘the son 
of Kttfeva.’ Hum is also identified with tho Vuon- 
pi ih 7o, the mountain ghost, and, topogiaplucally, 
with the mountain itself. The ‘people’ of the 
mountain, the vuorenvukt oi kallwnvaki, aie of 
tho same typo as the ‘people’ of the church, the 
forest, and the water, and belong to the group of 
localized spirits of the dead , tho idea that moun- 
tains weie the abode of the dead was taken from 
the Scandinavians. Finally, under the influence of 
Christianity, 11 usi came to hear an evil repute, lieing 
personified as the Devil and localized as liell. From 
adiminntiveformof Ins name, viz. hitto, is probably 
denvod the word hittaminen, signifying the spiut 
that * brought lmros out of the thicket ’ (Agricola). 

The word Tapio, denoting the deity who * pro- 
vided prey’ for tho hunter, was, like Iliisi, applied 
originally to a locality, proliahly to the hunting- 
ground ; as a spiut, it is invoked, together with 
tho metsa , ‘forest,’ in the magic poems. Vtran- 
kannos, who ‘ guarded the oats,’ is akin to Viran- 
akka, the Lappish goddess of hunting, and, as 
regards his name, is merely a tiee stump ( kanto ) 
combined with a snare {virka). Nyrkes, again, 
who ‘supplied squiirela from tho wood,’ is neither 
more nor less than Ht. (leorge (Jyrki). The metsan- 
neito of Wostern Finland is represented as a forest 
nymph, boautiful in front, bat hollow behind, and 
was adopted from the Swedes in modern times. 
'Plie bear, on the other hand, the worship of which 
is closely connected with the worship of the dead, 
is a \ ei y ancient divinity of the forest. 

As regards u ater-spirits, Agricola makes mention 


of Veden emo, 'the mother of the water,* who 
‘ guided fish into the net,’ and Ahti, who ‘ brought 
fish out of tho water.’ Probably Ahti likewise 
is not a proper name, hut a general term for a 
guardian spirit, since it may be applied also to 
the spirits of the forest and the earth ( metsanahti , 
maanahti) To the class of water - spirits must 
also lio assigned Vamamomen, who ‘fashioned 
songs.’ The word vaina signifies tho still water 
at the mouth of a rivor. The gift of music and 
poetry is generally assigned to the spirits of the 
dead, and especially to those who inhabit the 
water (cf. the Swedish Nack, which is well known 
also among the Finns [n&hki]). 

{d) The thunder-god and other agricultural deities. 
— Of the agricultural deities the most important 
was the god of thunder, whom the Finns found both 
among tho Litn-Slavs (as Pcrkunas , Pcrun ) and 
among the Scandinavians. The Finnish names 
Perkcle and Pirn now denote tho Devil, hut in an 
Esthonian dictionary of 1660 the expression Petkun 
nool is given as equivalent to ‘ thunderbolt.’ The 
Esth. kduke, kihi, ‘ thunder,’ must he regarded as 
cognate with the Lith kaHJe spennis, ‘ thunderbolt,* 
and O. Pruss cat ox, ‘devil.’ 

The battlo cry of the Esthomans c. 1200 was Tar- 
abitha , ‘ Tar-heip ! ’ which points unmistakably to 
the Norse Thor. According to Agricola, the god 
Tnnsas, ‘ father Tur,’ conferred victory m war. 
As a rule, however, the Finns designate the 
thunder-god by their equivalents of the Swed. 
teims Gogubben . ‘ good old one,* and Gofar, ‘little 
father,’ ‘gaffer, viz. West Finn. Isanen, ‘little 
father,’ East Finn. Ukko, Ukkonen, ‘old nmn,’ 
‘grandfather’ The Finn Aijo, ‘the old one,’ 
likewise was foimeily used as the name of the 
thunderer, as appears from thoEsth m, ‘ thunderer,’ 

‘ devil ’—the latter sense being retained also in the 
Finnish songs 

Of the worship of Uhlo among the Eastern 
Finns, Agrieola writes as follows 

‘ Ukko’a goblet was drunk at the sowing of the spring seed , 
Ukko’s chest was also brought, and then maid and wife drank 
to excess, and, moreover, many shameful things were done 
there, as was Iwth heard and seen When llauni, Ukko’s 
wife, ra\ed, Ukko breathed vehemently from the ground (or, 
from the North ?), and this brought thunder showers and the 
year’s han ost ’ 

A still extant petition from peasants m E Fin- 
land, written in Swedish and dating from Agricola’s 
time (1545), mentions the fine exacted for drink- 
ing Thordns gildhc A reference to Ukon vakat, 

‘ the chests of Ukko,’ occurs also in tho report of 
an ecclesiastical inspection held in 1670. Vestiges 
of this sacrificial feast have been noted within 
modern times. According to one account, the best 
sheep was selected from the flock, and slaughtered 
on a given day. Its flesh was boiled, and a little 
of this and of various other kinds of food was put 
in chests of bireh-bark, and carried to the sacred 
mountain of Ukko ( Ukon vuon) The victuals, 
together with a large quantity of beer and spirits, 
remained on the mountain overnight. Such portions 
of the food as were found there in the morning — 
Ukko being supposed to have taken a share — were 
eaten by those who took part in the festival, but 
a little of the various liquors was poured upon the 
mountain, to the intent that the summer might 
not be too dry. 

According to another account, the people, when 
they thonglit that the drought had lasted too long 
in spring, placed vessels containing rye or barley 
on the roof of the dwelling-house of a particular 
homestead selected by lot. The god was supposed 
to know why this was done, and caused it to rain, 
so that the grain might be moistened. This was 
then made into malt, and beer was brewed there- 
from. The day of prayer in June— the time of 
drought— was celebrated out of doors. All the 
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men and women of the village, and especially the 
older people, assembled at the homestead. The 
people partook of the beer, and of various foods, 
and prayer was made for the kind of weather re- 
quired. No one who came to the festival of the 
Ukon mkat, ‘the chests of Ukko,’ brought pro- 
visions foi himself, as it was considered an honour 
to the homestead that the celebiation should be 
held there. Lots w ere cast at the close to decide 
where the feast was to be celebrated the following 
year. 

The various acts of exposing to the rain the com 
from which Ukko’s beer was brewed, of making a 
libation of beer on Ukko’s mountain, and, accord- 
ing to an Ingrtan account, of washing the beer- 
barrels, as also, according to Agricola, of drinking 
beer to the stage of intoxication, were all designed 
as magical devices for bringing thunder-showers in 
the time of drought 

To Haunt, the consort of Ukko, whose name 
occurs in the songs as Itoonnxkka , corresponds the, 
Finno-Lappish liaudna , to whom were consecrated 
tho bernesof the mountain -ash In Swedo- Lappish, 
in fact, raudna denotes the mountain-ash, and, as 
E. N. Setiild lias shown, it is a Scandinavian loan- 
word (Icel. reymr , Sued, ronn, cf. Scots ‘rowan’) 
The Finns also regarded the mountain-ash in their 
courtyards, and especially its berries, as sacred The 
idea that Ukko and Raum were husband and wife 
finds its explanation in the close relations which 
both Teutons and Litu-SIavs believed to subsist 
between the god of thunder and tho oak. In all 
likelihood the worship of the oak pertained pro- 
perly to the acorns, which m remote times had 
served as human food. 

At the Ingnan festival of Ukko, songs aie sung 
about a deity called Sampsa or Pellcrvo, w’ho is 
liist of all raised up— though to no purpose— by 
the son of Winter, and then at length brought 
lathei by the son of Summer, so that ho may speed 
the growth of tho corn In Finland this god was 
represented as being comoyed from an island — 
sleeping upon a corn-snip, or else riding in a eolomed 
sledge, with his mother as his wife. These ideas 
emanate from the Scandinavian cnlt of Frey, wdiich 
found its way also to the Lapps. The term Sampsa 
(a Tent loan-word [Germ, Simsc, Semsc, ‘ bulrush ’]) 
signifies a species of fodder-grass ( Sctrpus sylvatxcns , 
the wood club-rush), one of the earliest products of 
spnng, which is gathered for the cattle when the 
snow melts, and the roots of which are readily 
eaten by children. In Ingrian songs, Pollervo is 
used as equivalent to pellava , ‘flax,’ although it 
may possibly be derived from pelto, ‘ field.’ 

Among the gods of the various kinds of grain, 
as recorded bv Agrieola, Rongoteus, ‘who gave 
rye,* is to be identified with the RunJcateivas found 
in the songs os the god of rye ; the name occurs 
also in the abbieviated form Iiukotivo. It is a 
Teut. loan-word (cf. Icel rdgr, ‘rye,’ and tivar , 
‘gods’). Pellon Pekko , ‘the Pekko of the held,’ 
who ‘ furthered the growth of barley,’ is still recog- 
nized among the Estnomans of the Greek Church. 
A large wax figure, bearing the name Pefco and 
belonging to the village as a community, was kept 
in a corn-chest and entrusted to the care of a 
peasant chosen every year, and was invoked at seed- 
time. The name Pekko is to be traced to the same 
Scandinavian word from which Beyqgviror Byagvir, 
the name of Frey’s servant, and the Swed. ojugg, 

* barley,’ are derived. The etymology of the name 
Eyres, denoting the deity ‘ who created peas, beans, 
and turnips, and brought forth cabbage, flax, and 
hemp,’ has not yet been ascertained. A deity of 
turnips called A gras has quite recently come to 
light among the Greek -Orthodox Finns on the 
Russian frontier. This name is given to a turnip 
—latterly also a potato— formed of two that have 


grown together. With feigned difficulty such a root 
is carried on the shoulder to the storage-pit. The 
bearer falls three (or ten) times to his knees or at 
full length, saying, * I cannot carry it, holy Agriis ; 
it is too heavy foi me,’ The prayer to Agrtls is in 
these words : ‘ Holy Agrfis, provider, cause to grow 
hundreds and thousands of the same sort; bring us 
turnips as thou cornest to the pit.’ According to 
another account, Agriis is entreated to bnng the 
worshipper a certain quantity of turnips from the 
storage-pits of others. 

Still another agricultural deity is mentioned by 
Agricola, viz. Rondos, who made ‘ reclaimed lands 
and tilled fields.' According to E. N. Setillh, the 
name is derived from a Finno-Ugrian word meaning 
‘seed-coin,’ ‘grain.’ 

(c) Deities of the air and the sky — Ilmartixcn 
(from ilma, ‘ the air’), who, accoidmg to Agrieola, 

‘ gave calm weather and bail weather, and furthered 
travellers,’ is to lie regarded as a Finno-Ugrian god 
of the air. The name Inina r, applied to the supreme 
doity of tho pagan Votiaks, corresponds phoneti- 
cally to Ilmarinen. But the position assigned to 
Imnar is to some extent due to the influence of 
the conception of deity current among the neigh- 
bouring Christian and Muhammadan peoples. Il- 
marinen, again, can hardly be without some 
connexion with tho Scandinavian A hord, who re- 
appears with Thor and Fiey m Lappish mythology. 
The figure of Ilnmrts, ‘ the inler of tho storm and 
of baa weather,’ has been found, together with 
that of the tlmndei-god, on tho magic drum of a 
Finnish Lapp. 

The Finnish word Jumala , which is found in 
Icelandic hteratuie as early as 1026 (Jdinah), and 
is now used by the Finns not only of the Christian 
God, but for ‘ god ’ in general, is supposed by wane 
to mean ‘ heaven,’ being explained either as a 
Finno-Ugrian root conjoined with the Hamoyed 
Num , oi its an Indo-lraman loan-word (cf. f>kr 
dyumant, ‘clear’). Others, again, regard it as 
connected with the Vogul jonuw/ Ilung, jd, ‘good.’ 
Jumala would in that ease signify the possessor of 
the good, of happiness,* if. ‘tho blessed one’ (cf Slav. 
Bog, ‘God,’ ana hogatyi, ‘rich’ ; also Skr. bhaga), 
and, applied originally to the ‘ blessed ’ dead, would 
come to denote deity in gcneial, and at length, 
undei the influence of a higher leligion, to serve os 
tho spocific designation of the one supreme God 

Agrieola refers, finally, to tho worship of ‘ many 
others — of stones, stumps of trees, the stars, and 
the moon ’ But the statement is nmdo purely for 
the purposes of Ins scheme Among the Finns 
there is as little evidence for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as for fetishism. There is no trace 
here of the sun-worslnp which the Lapps adopted 
from the Scandinavians Agricola’s references to 
the moon, viz. that liahkot, ‘hoar-frost,’ ‘makes 
the moon black m parts,’ and that Kapect, ‘ the 
animals,’ ‘ ate up the moon,’ simply rellect popular 
notions regarding lunar markings and lunar 
eclipses. 

3. Sacrifice.— It has been asserted that the Finns 
dia not practise blood -sacrifice ; but this is a false 
inference from the circumstance that such oblations 
are not mentioned in the epic and magic poems. 
There is evidence to show that about the end of 
the 12th cent, the Esthonians were in the habit of 
sacrificing oxen, goats, dogs, and even human 
beings. The Karelians, who were governed from 
Novgorod, were in 1534 formally accused of sacri- 
ficing oxen, sheep, and birds, and even of immo- 
lating their children in secret. Until quite lately 
the Greek-Orthodox Karelians on either side of the 
Finnish frontier used to perform communal sacri- 
fices of oxen and rams beside their clmrches, these 
celebrations having been described ami portrayed 
as recently as 1890. In the most northerly part 
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of Russian Karelia it is the practice, on the 1 5th 
of August |() S ), to bring u number of votive 
wethcrH from a fuirly lar 0 o surrounding area to 
the village ilnutli In the woodland before the 
church a hro is kindled caily in the morning, a 
cauldron is scorned and water poured into it 1 he 
slaughterer takes one sheep after another beneath 
the penthouse, in the flooring of wlneh tlicie is a 
hole with a lid, and presses the animal s neck upon 
this hole Then, calling on an assistant to hold 
(he sheep fast by the feet, ho runs his knife into 
its throat, and lets tho blood flow down under the 
flooring lhe animal is next flayed outside the 
i nelosure The fleoie also falls to tho church, but 
the owner of the animal may lcdcem it for a small 
sum The flesh is the n cut in pieces and boiled in 
tho c anldron 1 ho head and feet of the sheen thus 
slaughtered are burned in the lire 1 he boiled flesh 
is put into largo boxes of birch bark, and earned 
outside theenclosuie the broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from tho vil 
lagers and into this tho fat of the animal is stiried 
lho jmople then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sac ufieial feast begins Inst of all, the 
meat, which has keen fumigated with ineenHO is 
eaten F very donor of a sheep brings a loaf with 
him, and tho villagers also eontnbute Meanwhile 
the pottage is ready and is nut into similar re 
(optaeUs of biieh balk Oniy the men — with 
lieaeis uncovet e el — take nart m tho ceremony, the 
women and children Doing niesent merely as 
spectators Hones and dtoppeef fragments of meat 
aie gathered un and plated in a covered box made 
of knee pine chips and this is hound with a lope 
to which a stone is attached and east into a deep 
pool neat at hand, for nothing must be left to be 
eaten by t ho dogs 

4 Magic —Another populai but eeimvlly erio 
noous idea is that tho magic of the 1 inns tests 
upon a fanciful belief m tho power of the ‘word ’ 
As a matter of fae t our oaihest lotord of aC hudu 
magician in a Russian ( hromclo of A I) 1071 — 
tells how he summoned up spirits while lying dumb, 
ie in tho ecstatic state lhe sau lining pi it st of 
the I sthomans passed boyond this primitive 
shamamstie stage and (r AD 1200) became what 
the Latin Clnonie lo of Henry the I ett speaks of 
as a /mi e Im lho prue tieo of divining by means 
of a horse -by ohse iviu„ which foot it lilted tiiHt, 
as described by tint ( iuonicltr — was adopted by 
tho 1 Athenians fioni the Slavs or Lithuanians 1 lie 
heathen puests of tho Karelians are called at bin 
(itrjw/a one who knows tho tub of casting lots ) 
in thoofheial Russian libel of 1134 A specially 

r iopular prae tie e among tho linns, oven in recent 
tines was divination by tho sieve wlneh came to 
them by way of the Scandinavians and the Uus 
sums Finnish magicians piobahly uttered piav ers 
at their sue nines even in heathen times 1 he» 
sacutuial prayer of an 1 sthoman pucst of tho 
thunder living m 1044, ami the lugiuin song of 
Ukku which tells of may pciliaps date 

from the heathen peuod lJut it was only under 
the influent o of the media v a! spoils of Christian 
origin current among tho Staiulitmv inns that tho 
Finnish magnums eom{K>sod and olaboiated their 
magic songs 

Lmciun sa— The main source* are indicated in 1 1 and In 
the art. Fuino Uorunb Ka \HI K KltOlIN 

FIRE, FIRE-GODS — The discovoiy of a 
method of making tuo may he described as the 
most important step in progiess even made by the 
human ince To dilate nj»on the obvious reasons 
for this description is unnecessary 1 ho history of 
hre making mono would till a volume Consis 
tent with its cultural mipoitance is the voluminous 
mythology and ntunl concentiated upon fire m early 


civilization , the modern anthropological literature 
of the subject is scarcely less voluminous 

Previously to tho scientific development of the 
10th cent the gcneial view was that lire making, 
togethei with all cultuie, was a quite recent achieve 
ment of mankind btones of contemporary savage 
tubes to whom fire was unknown are still discussed 
as possessing a possible foundation in fact 1 Hut 
recent calculation places the knowledge of fire 
making as oaily os the Second Inter glacial epoch, 
approximately more than 400,000 yeais ago lhe 
Krapina men possessetl tho knowledge of tire 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Palaeolithic period failed to evolve tho art 
In all likelihood the first suggestion tamo neithei, 
as Poschel thought, fiom vclcamc fire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, but from the inevitable sparks 
produced in the manufactmo of Hint implements 
I. Fire-making —lhe chief piumtivo methods 
aro frictional, percussive, compressive, and optical 
1 he modern is chemical Among bai barons peoples 
of to day the frictional is the most used , the com 
prcfesivo method comes next Tho percussive — 
piobahly the oldest — lasteel the longest Mee ham 

cal inventions making it efficient weie lesponsiblo 
foi its remaining m use till a century ago Optical 
methods have been rare, as is natural , chemical 
methods are baiely a ccntmy old 
(a) lhe simplest frictional method is tho stick 
and groove 1 A blunt pointed stick is run along a 
gioove of its own making m a picee of wood lying 
on the giound ’* It is a method cluetl> obtaining 
among the South Sea natives I fie Central 
Australians employ it as well as the ‘ tire drill * 
Haul wood is used for the moving comi>oncnt, soft 
for the stationary In the Arunta tube 

two men will sit down opposite to one another holding a 
shield steady on tho ground between them b> naan* ot their 
feet then taking one of their spear thrower* they w 11 each of 
thus li Idlng on to one end pass it vigorously beck v irds and 
forward* with a sawing motion over the shall tl « Huifoieof 
whi h soon become* i i irked by » groove fl <> Ilia p< wder 
which la separated oil very soon often in less than a minute 
hi (fins to smoulder an 1 then by careful blowing a flame 1* soon 
produced in the dry tinder amongst whi h it is \ in ed 

A vauatton is used by the \Vuiiaimm n a tribe! 
m a e left stick of soft wood a hard stie k is smartly 
rubbed * 


The fie dull has a wido range Australia, 
Tasmania, Malaysia Kamchatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, I mope, Afnca ( cntral, South, and Noith 
America, 4 diow it to l*e tho most geneially ditluseel 
mot hod, and no doubt it was independently evolved 
by various peoples Captain Cook desenbcd its 
simplest form as useel by Australians 


Tbev produce fire with great faeJlity and spread It in a 
wonderful manner To prodei e it they tako two pieces of dry 
soft wood one is a stie k about 8 or 0 incites long the other 
piece is flat the stick they sit ipe into an obtuse poiut at one 
end an l j resmng it upon tho other turn it nimbly by holding 
it between Ik th their tiands ns we do a chocolate mill often 
shifting their hands up aud then moving them down upon it 
to increase the pressure as nun h as possible By tills method 
they get Are in less than two minutes and from the smallest 
spark they inc rense it with great and dexterity * 

As with the fire saw, so with the fire drill, two 
workers aro esscntul lhe latter method is even 
more labouous* than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanical improve 
nients The Australians cut a notch extended to 
the odge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirled stick and to allow the powder to fall out 
Knowing that the twirling must be absolutely 
continuous, they always employ two men who 
l E. B Tylor (Early HxH of Mankind*, London, 1870 pp. 
231 230) criticises elaborately these stories, with a conclusion 
generally unfavourable to their credibility 
* Tyk>r, 230 » * Spencer Gillen* 1 019 f 

4 Tvlor, 240 ff , Ilirt, Indogerman**, Strassburg, 1906-07, 


p 321# 

a Fintl Voyage, iii 234, quoted in Tylor, 24Qf 
* Long practice is necessary, for the muscular effort required 
is enormous. 
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relieve each other 1 Tins familiar 'hre stick,’ 
twnled between the palms of the hands, is the 
piedonunant form of hre mechanism in art and 
mythology 

The principle of the carpentei s brace is a simple 
improvement, possible with a bent or elastic stick, 
and so used by the Gauchos of the Pampas Hie 
operator presses one end of the stick on Ins breast 
and ‘the other (which is pointed) into a hole in a 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns tho curved 
part, like a carpentei s ceutte bit ’ 3 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
India The method is familiar to vanous peoples 
from the Eskimos to the Maoris 8 A cioss piece 
is used to keep the spindle steady and m its bear 
mgs , this is held by a second person, or tho operator 
holds it m his teeth 


To substitute for the mere thong or cord a bow with a loose 
stung is a still further improvement for one hand now does 
tho work of two in driving the spindle * 

Ancient and modern Egyptians used this method 
for drilling holes The North American Indians 
employed it for lire making A variation is the 
pump drill, m which the cross piece moves up 
an»l down, winding and re winding the coid This 
is found in Samoa, m a few South Sea Islands, 
and among the Iroquois • 

( b ) In Borneo, Sumatra, and parts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is occasionally made by striking to- 
gether two pieces of split bamboo 6 The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, but it is a precarious 
method As for the uso of flints, the hueginns 
strike sparks with flint upon non pyrites 7 The 
method is attosted for Neolithic Bi itain 8 h skimos 
and North Ameucan Indians employ it* Its 
obvious ad\ ant ago over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of 
the atmosphero ‘ The ttmt and steel may have 
come into use at any time after the beginning of 
tho Iron age ,J0 Employed in ancient Giecoe, 
Italy and China it became the universal im thod 
in Western civilization fioui the Roman Lmpiro to 
the 19th centuiy The invention of fire arms as 
sisted to perfect the method, the hammer and 
trigger mechanism of the pistol being very con 
venmnt Moclihcations of the hie arm, attached 
to a < andlestick, were in general use throughout 
Fill ope foi centuries Chalcedony was often used 
bor tinder, burnt linen rag was t lie staple article 
The modern chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphui tipped matches liemg first em- 
ployed to get a leliable flame f loin the tmdei 
'llie prec ui soi a of the modem match w ore numer 
ous and curious 11 

(c) Compress ive and optical methods have never 
been commonly employed A tube ‘closed atone 
end, into winch a packed piston is sharply forced 
down, thus minting a piece of tinder within tho 
tube,’ is used m Malaysia and Burma The use 
of a lens was known and piactised in ancient 
Greece and Italy , China and Siam to day are 
familiar with it 18 The Spanish accounts of the 
Peruvian method of lighting the sacred fire by a 
lens, as also of the virgins of tho Sun who guarded 
the hre, aro at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tylor lias shown, to Plutarch’s account 
of the Vestal Virgins of Rome and the sacred fire 
of Vesta 18 

There does not seem to be any regular course of 


l Spencer GUlen b , 620 

* O Darwin, Narrative, London, 1830, Hi. 4 

* Tylor, 243 ft * lb 246 

*Ib 247 f 240 

7 lb 240 


* OMcuU Catalogue of Science Section of Anglo-Japaneee Ft 
hibttion, London, 1910 (reprint [O E Janson end Soul, 1912) 
The flint and pyrites nodule found In a barrow are in the 
British Museum 

•Tylor, 260. «•/& 

ii See Oftctal Catalogue, p 118 tl 
u TjrlorTMO, I6L » lb 8620. 


evolution in fire-making implements The use of 
the hre dnll does not necensanly precede or lead 
up to that of tho flint und steel Nor lias the 
simplest frictional method led to anything of ical 
economic value The ‘fire saw’ and tho ‘lire 
plough’ are merely extensions of that method 
The cord, centre bit, and pump-dnils aie apphea 
tions to it of simple mechanical expedients But 
there is a tendency for drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates; flint and steel are limited by the 
presence or absence of suitable percussive minerals 
Savage life shows that hre is rarely made, for it is 
very easy to secuio a permanent supplv 
2 Social regard for fire. — The myths of the in 
vention of tho art are numerous The process is 
one to appeal to the imagination lheir chief 
chaiacteiistics me the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird hero, and the personification of 
the implements Thus m China a myth recounts 
how 

a great sage went to walk beyond the bounds of the moon 
and the sun be saw a tree and on this tree a bird, which 
pecked at it and made Are come forth The Bage was strut k 
with tills took a l ram h of tho tree and produced lire from it 
and thence this great personage was called S uy ; in ' Sug is 
the drill or the s)>eculum Miy jin xhe is the tint person who 
procured fire tor the use of man i The Sanskrit name for the 
oram Bpmdle pramautha, is probably connected with the name 
of the Greek fire giier Prometheus • the vdp9n( in whith he 
stored the llro stolen from heaven is repeated in savagery by 
the stalk or reed whose dry pith f >rms smouldering tinder * 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the nuonveme net* of re miking it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
lehgious cult of the perpetual tire 4 

The Tasmanians never let their fires go out. 0 The house 
fire, as iu Korea 8 is never extinguished European peasantry, 
as the South Slavonians arid Calal rians, elevate the rule into 
a ritualistic principle ^ The Israelites carried their fire with 
them On the march « The itussian ptasant carriis his fire 
to his new houso where he deposits it saying Welcome, 
grandfather to the new home • Tho old Norsemen ‘marched 
round the land with fire claiming tho area they could walk round 
carrying fire from sixjin the morning to six in the evening 10 
Various tabus have been tnfor ed in early culture upon the 
U tiding and carrying of fire These follow the lines of similar 
regulations H 

Two poles of sentiment are fear of the dcstruc 
tivo power, and giatitude for the comfoit and 
usefulness, of the element An extensive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved fioin these The 
gcncial importance of hre in human life is shown 
by tho way it enters into social symbolism and 
nonunclatuie There are Tire phratues and hue 
totems 13 Fire is placed on the ginve to warm the 
dead 18 The C ilnumns take an oath by nipping a 
flame lictvvccn the hn^i is and swearing * by the 
light of God ’ 14 Austiahan boys at initiation re 
ceive a fire stick, ceremonially presented by the 
mother of the future wife 18 i'll e and sunshine are 
pennanently connected m the social imagination 
Both aic avoided by peisons under tabu, expo* lally 
gills dm mg their iirst menstrual period Inipreg 
l Tylor 256 quoting authorities 

• A Kuhn lierabkunft del Feuert, Gutersloh, 1886 pp l”i 
16, 78, the upper and lower bloiks ‘may be the uiptr and 
lower arani and the spindlo the pramantha or cdlra' (Tylor 

258) 

9 The Australians use Dankiia stalks (Frazer, JPh xiv (1885) 
168), fire first made by two hawks (Spencer Gillen 8 , 019 f ) 

« J O Frazer, folemiKin and hxogamy, London, 1910 ii 
491, Hi 100 184,2® iv Pft 

° J Bon wick Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmaniant, 
London, 1870, p 20 

«C Ballet, Hut de lEglue de Carte, Parte, 1874, rol L 
p cxhli 

T l s Krauss, Sitte u Branch der Stidelaven Vienna, 1886, 
p. 692 V Dorsa, La Traditume, etc , della Calabria citeriore, 
Cosenza 1884, p 20 
s Ex 13*1 

• W Balaton, Songt of the Human People, London, 1872, 
pp 120, 187 ff 

10 J Grimm, DeuUche Rechtialterthitmer *, Gottingen, 1881, 
p 196 

H Frazer, U 604 ff 

** 8penoer-Gillen b , 349 , Frazer, Hi 118 f 
l* Frazer, i 148 « Dorsa, 21. 

» Spencer -GHkn», 260, 6349. 
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nation by lire in a (ommon notion Conner led tliore- 
with . 1 Circumcision among the* Air Indians in 
performed by nouns of a hre sink J Tho newly 
initiated hoy is pined by Borneo on a Hio 8 Hero 
we iippioM h the puiihrutoiy idea A rowicxlon 
with Ih'* pi iim iplos of ‘ntes of passage ’ is shown 
hi the lot mal e\ I im lion of fire oil a death, and 
tho making <»f new lite on eeilnui oc cantons of 
social uhh and change 4 In tho VVarramunga 
and Main lubes of Australia, the eo ojiemtivo 
totem system h applied, one moiety making tiro 
and handing it ovei to the other . 1 The idea of 
hie as a pm liter is universal " Connected withthiH 
is its powoi to expel evil or to bar its appioaeh 7 
Many peoples throw food and dunk to tho (lie 
before meals M Firo tends to develop ‘aacied’ 
nssoi iations tt 

3 . Fiie-ritual. Fite woislup niopei will be dis 
cussed below hi ^ 6 and 7 . Tho ritual of nor- 
pofnal Inn < an baldly be regarded as lire worship. 
Han 1 lice bv Inn, and vaiious ceromonies inwludi 
I110 is usi ii, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite l'ia/ei’s tlieoiy of tho common origin 
of the (beck \n ytatuuni and the Italian temple ot 
Vestn, from a pie histone 1 ustom of the tending 
of the i ommon fire in the chief’s round house by 
the i huTs daughtoiH, mvolvi s the general pi uu lple 
of the hujici position of religion upon custom 10 
Krunell ohpu ts to this theory, and maintains that 
optical methods were employed at Athens, the 
primitive lire sticks being used only at Home, and 
that women, in hntoiie.il times, were excluded 
from llie^n t/tmuion “ He ut < oidingly regards the 
Homan utuul ot Vesta us not soculai out religious 

in Ollglll 

The Dunum* of South Afrk a |iosscd»is 1 a ritual of tho per* 
pel uni flu vm 11 1I1 w lopixl, though u< itlu r matrival nor rt Union* 
The II 1 e w in U mleil l>v tho ilaughUr* of tho < hu f un .intn ipa 
t lor* of the Vostul Virgins hi npiioaritnoo if not in evolutionary 
fait Win u liio llauiaiaH limit a now tillage, the fire was 
mippltid fiom that of tlie old one U Thu uxtim turn of tho 
HAt'rid tiro at Homo was rugwiloil !>} (ho suporstitious ati a 
national mlanilti, as tho oxtuution of tho village tiro in anj 
curly lonimuiuti would ho regarded as at hast an imon 
\ piilom o !• A isrpetual Hre, mured to St. Ilrielgot, issaul lo 
have hi 'in extant in I ho Kith 1 ent at hlld.ire 14 The perpi tual 
tins of tho lioipioiM and N»t< hi i wore In all probability lit I le 
Inferior in rltinlMto ohseriaru'o to those reported of Mexico 
and Peru l ft \t (’lino tho (laughtor* of tho Im a tended tho 
lire In tho 1,11 at temple at Mot loo there was, it Is said, a 
nai roil perpetual lire liofnro oaolt 1 hajw'l In all Ihcao Central 
American eases, \ irglim wire tho keepers of tho tires Chastity 
was ohll^ali'ii , lufriu tlon of I ho Mile was punished with death 
In Peru the Ilio waH ro klndltd h> a lonoave mirror, Iniioudy 
woatlu r l>\ lire si loks Tho Spanuth 1 hrouli lers eortainly have 
omtH'lhslied their accounts in order to 1 nlmnoe their claim for 
tho ni w win Id to ho n second Home 1,1 The theory that the 
perpetual llreiult was mi ludo tMiroptan institution similarly 
(lomands consldt'tahle limitation *< 

Tim 1 ilual of punhcntion and sncicd burning 
is linked to a sequence of vciy widely spiciul and 
iniluontinl ideas. Tho simplest, ot these, though 

>A K. Craw lev, Th« Mi, Mu' /fuse, tendon. 1002. p 1U7 , 
Frar,or, ToUmwm. il 268 f , 261 f , URi, HI 210, 224, 106 

* Spem or (MU n*', 426 » Spom'or UtHcn», 260 

4 Kramer, I'otommn, 11. 6'_*0, iv 226, 813 The ritual and lore 
ol now lire are fully troatid In (Hi* h 320, Ul, ilJ, 486, 470, 
111 240 fT , 25‘* IT , 260, 272, 276 If , 301 fl , (estoats, 11 400 ft , 
Hi 217 307. 

* Spencer Oilten'\ (120 

« Kranr, (til ' i 308, Adorn*, Attui, (burn a, London, 1907* 
p. 14(1 

7 J d K Uudil, Dt slink tn krvtfhanw' mu »n, Hague*, 
1SS0, p SO I 

ft Krtwor. I I'h \\\ 104 , J 0 Hourke, Vtxfut* <\f A ruorui, 

London, ISM, p 2 i.i 
» Kraaor, ToU mum, ii 112 

>0 Fnucr, JI‘h xlv 146 172 HfWv ftlXX)| 546-366. 

l*C. J. Aiidenwoii, l <*Li Again i, London, lb&0, p 223 f So 
Oreok colonics took with them a share of tho sac red lire of tho 
metropolis 

n Dion. Hal Ant Awn il. 07 
M W Camden, tintanma, London, IWC, p 747 
18 D (J HriuUiii, Myth* of thf Few !> < //</ 5, Philadelphia, 1806, 
p 151; P K \ do Charlovoiv, Hitt dt la nourtllt Franc, 
Kris, 1744, vi 173 ff 
,H As argmsl by Ti lor, 262 IT 

17 IV K Hearn, The A ryan UmnehM, London and Melliourne, 
1870, p 40 (T, 


apparently complex, may bo found m savage cere- 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the now fire follows the expulsion of 
evils and tho putting oft of the old life In the 
more instinct for change and renewal we may find 
tho key to many ‘rites of passage’ in which hre 
plays a more 01 less literal rather than a symbolic 
part. Huch ntes often include a foi mula of social 
reunion. 


The Knawura of the Central Australian tribes is an elaborate 
service of regard for society. Its central feature is the Fire 
(Yrcmonj Women and men (lance round separate fires. 
Thero is a Saturnalia of Increasing licence, tho tabus being 
relaxed one by one Huge torches are carried, and a pole, 
20 feet high, the win tan, is a central ohjix t whose function is 
doubtful nut ]>o8fiibly is merely centralisation The principle 
ot the ceremony is well brought out by the way In which It bears 
upon private relations Two men who have quarrelled previ- 
ously now light it out with flaming sticks, alter which the 111- 
feeling is m ver resumed A general radio with torches con* 
(lud< s the i eremonles , part of this is sexual, men and women 
attacking each othei 1 


From nut h conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step to tho elaborato philosophizing of Iam- 
bliclius, wlio held that luo burns all tho mortal 
parts, leaving the immoital behind, or to the 
practice ot burning the dead, and tho (onnected 
principles of burnt sacrifice In ancient theory, 
burning made its patient divinp . 3 The passing of 
clnldicn thiough tho hie is mohahly due in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by tho Greek 
stones of burning children to render them im- 
mortal . 8 The remaikable senes of legends of 
which the ligmo of Croesus is tho typo is a pioof 
how in Asiatic ami Semitic religion tho idea of 
bmnt sacrifice dominated the imagination of kings 
and priests In tho 19th cent, dietings to dead 
Rabbis weie still burned at Maron in Galileo . 4 In 
tho 2nth cent tho Catholic Church retains the 
belief in the pnuticatoiy fires of Purgatory, and 
the eternal lues of Hell. There can bo little doubt 
that the lues of tho mtto-(la-fi weie kindled m 
consequence of a theory of purification by fire. 
They were thus the logical sequence of universal 
notions which letain their harmless realization in 
tho Ine-festivals of Kuiopean peasants. 

4 Fire-gods.— Tho fue deity often reported for 
uncivilized communities is geneially a vaguoly 
envisaged dmmon hardly emerged fiom fluid 
animism . 5 In all cultures tho hre-god proper 
apjiears to bo an exception, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon The history of religion 
practically includes only two genuine fire gods — 
Agni of Hinduism, and A tar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fancy ovcvywheio locates tho source of Hre in 
various natural objects, as this sun, ot the kan- 

f ;aroo ( Austialian)", 01 tho oak, or any material 
roin which it may bo artificially 01 naturally pro- 
ductal. Tho divine poison w ho invents Hie*making 
or le veals its seuct to mankind is no lire -god 
necessarily, but a oilture-hero. Such was Pro- 
metheus Nor can even Hestia-Vesta be claimed 
os a fne-goddess. Farnell has shown reason for 
legarding her essentially as a hearth-goddess— 
the personification, not of the Hre, but of the 
hearth-stones 

Firo-worslup may be practised without any hard 
and fast j hi mollification of the element. A case 
in point is the comparatively modern cult of the 
natural H res at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
make expiation for sin. Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural fires in Cappadocia . 7 

5. Fire in Hebraism.— Mention of fire and fire- 
litual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew books, 


1 Spene*r-GIllenft, 876-892 , ot. 8peDoer-Qillen*. 271-888. 

* Fraxer, Adorn**, 146, lamblichiis, d« MytUrtit, v. 12. 

* So Isis and Demater (Fnurer, Adorn**, 147). 

4 W M. Thomson, Tk* Land and (As Book, ed. 1859. p. 280 f. 

8 Another daw il represented by the carved Wooden figure 
above the Maori hearth. This is no fire-god, or even hearth- 
god (R. To, lor. Te Ik* a Mam*, 1870, p. 601) 

* Spence r-Gillcn*, SOS. 7 Fraser, Adorn**, 166, 168 ff, 
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though the principle and practice of burnt-offering 
are ubiquitous. The man who was ‘ gathering ’ 
( m'Mskcsh ) sticks 1 probably intended fire-making 
by friction of wood. A possible reference is the 

* two sticks’ mentioned in 1 K I7 ,a . Legend tells 
that the fire-drill was given and the method 
explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve. Flint 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Moo 10*, and the 
fire-stone ( halldmish ) was used m historical times. 8 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other early culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used lire for tne heating of dwell- 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of ‘ strange fire,’ or ' lire 
of commoners,’ explained as newly kindled fire, 
or that taken from profane hearths.* Rabbinical 
loie stated that liio was created on Monday or the 
Sabbath eve; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
‘bricks’ for the production of fitc These he 
rubbed together, and fire came forth. 4 The holy 
fire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin. 8 From 
the fire Jahweh spoke to Moses. 8 

6. Fire in Brahmanism.— Fire is the first of 
elements; it was produced from the Sat or lit ah 
man' 1 Manuheld that it sprang from water; the 
Vedanta Siitias fiom air; the Upanisads say it 
produces water 8 Gold is its first-boni 8 In union 
with air it warms the ether. Its subtlest com- 
ponent becomes the speech of men, and man’s 
breath is mciged m it at death. 10 The Upam^ads 
speak of the seven tongues of fire. 11 Fire resides in 
tne right ear of the goat, the right hand of a 
Brfthmana, in water, and in kuia grass ,a The 
digestive process is identified with the action of 
fire,w*iiY<»iara 11 1‘hilosophy elaborated the cosmic 
relation of the self to Brahman by means of fne and 
its symbolism. Sparks and lire, according to the 
Upanisads, arc to one another as individual souls 
are to Brahman 14 The self is compared to fire 
produced by the two (train sticks The process 
of lire-prodiu tion with the sainuihs, kindling sticks, 
the ‘ churning of fire,* is an act of generation ; the 
drill is male 18 In the theory of the ‘thieo fires’ 
these are the three worlds. 18 A trace of primitive 
magic is to be seen in the account of the aqmhutia, 

‘ fire- offerings,’ m the Sat a pat ha Bruhmana. If 
these are not oflered, the sun will not rise 17 In 
the Jama Sutras there occurs the curious notion 
of * fire bodies ’ 

•Some being*, of various birth and origin, come forth as fire- 
bodies in the mauitold animate or Inanunate bodies of movable 
or immovable creatures.' ** 

The rules to be observed m connexion with the 
sacred lire are numerous. 18 Saued fire was kindled 
at weddings. At funerals the sacred fire for the 
burning of the body was earned m the procession 
to the hnateiui, or ‘ burning ground ’ A heap of 
fire- wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony 
kindled three ‘ sacred fires ’ The spirit of the dead 
person, ‘invested with its incombustible subtle 
frame, was supposed to rise along with the smoke 
to heaven.’* The householder re kindled Ins fire 
when religious rites were performed. The clay 
hearth w'as termed gfihydqnt, ‘ household fire,' and 

* was sufficient for all domestic ceremonies, snulrta- 

»Nul 6*» *K.O Hirecb, in JK, t v 

* Lv 10>, Nu 8* 20®. * Talmud Jor Ikr 12a 

* Hindi, loc cd « Ourfcn, BBS ix 56 , cf Ex 3* 

7 SBB i. 93, 100, xxxriil. 20 ft., xlviii 632 ff 

b lb. xxv. 899, xxxlv p lii, L 94, 100, 117 f , xxxvul 22 f. 

* lb. xiv 134; cf xliv. 126. 

*J r» L 117, 96 ff., 101, 103. 

17 lb. xv. 81, xxxiii. 14 11 lb xiv 100. 

« lb. vii 69. riii 118 l< lb xv 84 

1* lb. xv. 288 1 , xii 275. >• lb. xllv 17a 

*7 jb xii 82a For the churning of fire, see i b xli. 276. 

7* lb. xiv 897. 

» lb. H. If., 201, XXV. 104, 108, xxix. 886 xxx. pp xxri, 138, 
xxxviii. 806. 

® Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and II indium * , London, 
1891, pp. 280 f., 282 1, 


karman * A more olaliorate arrangement was used 
m the homa hCtld, or room for liro-ntuul Hero file 
was kindled in three different receptacles, each file 
having a different name, Ahavantt/a, Uarhapatya, 
JJak^ma. Each morning the family assembled 
round the file, saying : * We approach thee, O lire, 
daily with reverential adoration m oui thoughts.’ 
It was then ‘fed’ with bits of consecrated wood, 
samxdh , from tho palaia-tree. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred element wei o not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this occuncd, 

‘the whole household fell into confusion Everything wont 
wrong until an expiatory ceremony, prdyaichttta— sometimes 
consisting of a solemn fast observed by both husband and wife 
—had been performed, and the fire was re kindled.’* 

The daily fire seivice is the lloma ceremony. 

The Firc-god Aqm . — The god Agni is the most 
jerfect instance of a divinized personili cation of 
ire, and poihaps the only gonuine instance The 
three great Vedio gods — tho Fire-god, tho liam-god, 
the Sun-god— weie born respectively from the earth 
(Agni), the air (Indra), and the sky (Sflrya), one 
representing each of the three wends Agni was 
‘god on euitli,’ and more accessible. Jle took 
precedence over all otheis in sacrificial ceiemony 
ths tuple form was of tericslnal, celestial (light- 
ning), and solar tire 8 Agm 

1 was manifested by tho friction of the two pleocs of the sacred 
fig tree called Arap», and coriBKiuently alwav* to he found at 
iuind He was visibly present in evury household He was 
man’s domestic friend, till father of the sa< rifice, the mediator 
between men and gods, the bearer of hymns and prayers from 
overy family altar upwards towards heaven ’ » 

He is sage, priest, king, protector. His origin is 
threefold — from air, water, and the ‘mystic double 
Arani.’ Ho is the giver of immoitahty, and purges 
from sin After death ho bums away the guilt of 
the body, and carries the immortal part to heaven, 
to dwell with the righteous 4 Fire is male, and 
water femalo. 8 Agni is lord of the elements, mu! 
is all the deities.® He is the god of the house, and 
of tho clan. As priest ho superintends his own 
sacrifice. Tho focusing of religious sentiment upon 
Agni is w'ell illustiated in the Vedie lijmns 

* Agni Vadvanara. the other fires are verily thy branches, 
O Agm In thee all tho immortals enjoy themselves Thou 
art the centre of human si ttlements , like a supporting (Otuniii 
thou boldest men The head of heaven, the navel of enrth Is 
Agni , he has become the steward of both worlds Thep, a god, 
the gods have engendered, O V«i ivdnara, to Is a light for 
the Ary a ' 7 

The hymns and tho Satapatha Brfthmana have 
the fullest account of Agni. The sun liist appealed 
when Agmwaslmrn lie had long i eimuned hidden, 
till the gods disco veied him and revealed him. 8 
Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 
He is produced by attnlion by ten young women, 
the fingers. Firewood is his food. Uhi is sacred to 
him, and his offerings are cakes and butter. The 
bricks of the fne altai are bis limbs ; be lias three 
heads and seven rays (or reins). 8 He is the object 
of the daily worship of the fire ( tejas , or pjotis, 
fire a« the element) 10 To poke the fire wounds him, 
and is sinful. To spit before the fire is a sin 11 
Generally he is the protector against evil ; he repels 
the lldli^ams, and wards off evil from both gods 
and men 18 He is, further, invoked by levels, to 

I iroduce magical interv ention in their love. Women 
Kjlong to him. The menstrual blood of women to 
Agm.** Men invoke him for virility. 14 
i Monier William*, p 866 ff 

8/6 9 f , on Agni, «--« especially Macdonell, iVd Mythol , 
Strassburg, 1897, pp 88-101 , liiUebraiult, Fed Mythol., llres- 
Uu, 1891-1902, it 67-154 

* Monier William*, 9 1. * Jb 16 •Stfffxll.9! 

« lb. wit 270, 840 1 lb xivl. 49 

8 lb xlvi. 820, 880, Xii. 47, 452, xiii 8, 270 ff , xlvi 64 f 
* lb. i 70, xlvi. 76 L, xliii 189, ii. 202, xii 118, xlvi 8, xli 166, 
xlvi 107 t 

10/6 ii 16 71/6, Xh. 49f.,i 29 

l» lb xii 86 f. 

is 16. xiii 104, xiv. 188, 1.232, xxxiii. 171 , sec Crawley, Mystic 
Hose, 197 
| 74 SBB xiii. 32. 
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FIRE-WALKING 


Homotimes Agnl w theriomorphie, idontific <i with 
the white horse led in front of him 1 At another 
extreme lie ih the objcc t of the Brfihmana h modita 
tions as universal spirit, iirahimin J 

7 Fire in Zoroastrianism - 1 he two chief difler 
ernes between Indian and Persian fire worship arc 
(1)1 he ahliorrt n< e in the latter of bui mng the aead, 
and (2) the imperfect personification of Atar as 
lomjaicd wi(h Agm Some deny that fire is per 
soniho l at all in Zoroastrianism * Whereas the 
worship of Agm and the am lent ritual have de 
g< not ait din flimluism one Ifrfthmana sect alone 
hooping up any appearanco of the cult, the modem 
J’arsis practise a very conservative form of the 
ancient lire ntual 

Fire is tho earthly form of the heavenly light 
the iternal minute divine I he life of all crca 
turns is vital lire 4 I ire is the son of Ahura Marcia 
1 he infant /arathustra was taken out of lire like 
King Arthur Ahura ami his 1 iro and Mind pro 
tot t Zarathustia 8 Fire isdilluHid through the 'six 
substances It ih the ‘ Good Ditluser ’ in men and 
anunalH It in of live sorts Ahrtman mingled 
darkness and siuoko with it 9 Signs from the 
holy fire are invoked by prayer to Ahura Atari* 
assists Ahura in Ins confix t with Angra Mamyu 
Atari* also tights against An and Angra Mainyu 
Again the I ire Vii/ist fights tho demon Apftftsh 
1 litre is also the Fire FiAbft The 1 ravasln of 
fin is vvoishippod 7 I lie Avesta and the Pahlavi 
texts icitcuite the duty of worship, simpler in 
details than tho \cdio litual 8 The pilests are 
the jrotcctors of the sailed lire whuli may not 
Ih. c xtin'uishcd lo allow it to be extinguished is 
a sin lor the sun to slime upon it is a sin 9 
Bofoio the aslics are removed they must bo cold 10 
I lie Firman horror of tho < ontauunation of death 
the lhnu naturally is very explicit here If a 
man or dog diod vvlicro tho holy tiro was, the hie 
had to lw rirnovid for mm nights in winter and a 
month m summer Death wan the pcmalt) for 
lasting a coi psc or even tow dung into the lire , 
oven tor I loathing upon it 11 Nooflenng might bo 
made without looking at the sacred lire 'I liroe 
times a day t ho anhangols form an assembly in 
tlie fire temple 1 he piayers and the morning 
service lOHomhlu tho Vislie, ,a hut throughout the 
tench m y is towards a somewhat impersonal roali/a 
turn at any rati a iiiudi less anthropomorphic 
real i/at ion than was the caso in India 

I itrrati RH - To tho authorities cite 1 add the article* Pro 
nutlieua 11 cull i in Row I r anttorN America W Hough, 
fire makliiy A) naratus in (he l nited States National Muse un * 
in Report of the \ at tonal Museum Washington 1800 jp 6J1 
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FIRE-WALKING — This is an ancient as well 
as a modern rite and is piactiscd in various parts 
of the world It is ostensibly an exhibition of 
supernatural power and may bo either an act of 
dovotion or an ordeal designed to tost the purity 
of a woman the tinth of a sworn statement, etc 
Its earliest application may have been magical, 
to make tho sun hie shine m spring time The 
Semitic rito of passing children tlirough fire, 
though sometimes connected with ‘ fire walking,’ 

» Vfltfxll 204 SMI xxc 1 140 

*/6 1 118 804 »Ib Iv p Uxvl 

i lb lv 00 f xvtil 42 172 #76 Iv 101 xxxl 182,188. 

• 76 v 01 a 150 184 f led * 

» IK xxxt 177 182, xxili 108 V *20 xxlll 800 

*76 xxxt 190-199 204 210 212 220 222 227 261 2V(ff 2~0 
2“7 820 823 ff 831 840 148, 861 8T8 H68 874 881-884 xxiii 
822 834 v SflSfT 876 808-890 xvul 1(18 f xxxvil 231 206 
860 f For comments on the texts kc ill p xxll tv nn xul 
Ixtt txlv IxxvflT Ixxixf v p lxl 11 

* 76 xvlil 858 xxlv 2“C) ft 301 366 f, xxxvil 96 103 f 188 
190 IT xxlv 8.84 

10 / 6 xxlv 811 f 

11 lb Iv 61 » Sira bo xv 3. 14 (p. 782). 

H SRKv 61 310 893 xxlll 822 834 MM) tv p IU On the 
lire temple see v 810 xvtil 162, 173, 242, xxlv 28, xxxrii 110. 


is really sacrificial, since the children were offered 
to Moloch , whereas in fire walking the object is 
to pass through lire without loss of life As tire is 
a natural means of purification 1 and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of lire walking was probably to 
ward oil and dounse fiom evil, such as the evil of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit Ihis motive 
would easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine Yet a distinction should be made between 
the mere Kindling of fires and walking through 
fire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarily 
implying the rile of coming into bodily contact 
with fire 

I he earliest recorded ease of fire walking is 
from India , but hero the objcit is to establish the 
superior holiness of a priest In the landi/t 
llrdkmana of the Simaveda (e 800 It G ) it is said 
that two priests walked through fire to prove 
which of the two was the latter Brahman’ , and 
of Vatsa tho successful candidate, it is lepoitul 
that ‘not a hair of his head was burned llns 
story, hovvevir, is still more ancient, as a bucf 
allusion to it is found m one of the <S amhtfns (of 
the Ffhttirlyas, c 1200 n C ) lho caso forms uLo 
tho basts of the later (r 300 l< c ) legal enactment 
that when the word of a witness is doubted he 
shall undergo tho same test or a modification of 
it in holding hot iron Another early case in 
India is that of Sitil, the wife of Kama Accord 
mg to the Jidmui/nnn, after appealing to the fire 
god to attest her wifely innocence by not injuring 
her, Sitn passed thiough fno and was not burned 
A passage sometimes cited from Veche hteratuie 
(Atharvavoda n 12) as evidence of the fire oideal 
is doubtful but a hot iron test is spoken of in 
( hhflndogya Upani^ad, vi 16, though neither of 
these implies walking through tire lho rite of 
passing through fire is btill practised in India, to 
exhibit ‘ control of fire ’ 

In Lurojie, in classical times the liup oi 
‘ Wolf dun, of Mount Soiacto walked thiough lire 
to propitiate the goddess (of fire or of wild beasts v ) 
called Foronta 1 he god within tho pufornui is 
said hy Inmbhchus, in his statement as to lire 
walking (see A Lang Magic and 11 l p 2 ( >3) to 
guftid tho walker from haim btrabo (xn 2 7) 
uuntions a case w hero tho ceremony was performed 
hy women 

I liese instances from antiquity are corioborated 
by modem practices as found among savages and 
even civili7ed peoples, and are lllustiatcd also hy 
the visage of European nistics in leaping over hies 
as a ceremony Tims, m tho last century a family 
in Spain possessed the ‘ horoditarv powci ’ of walk 
ing through fire unharmed 1 he Nistinares of Bui 
garia dance in the hot embers of a fire and utter 
prophecies Savages of the Pat lfie islands and else 
where are wont to walk over red hot stones to 
show their power In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some otliei places, the practice is eonnoited with 
vernal observances — a circumstance which adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sunshine A number of m 
stances of the modem practice have been collected 
by A Lang (soe Literature below), who has shown 
t hat no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
file walkers is necessary As practised in Maur 
ltius, Fiji, the Society Islands, etc , the rite con 
si«u in walking deliberately and unscathed over 
an oven of hot stones, to which the feet are exposed, 

1 It Is interesting to note tn this connexion that, when ac- 
cording to Parti etchatologi, the earth shall be covered with 
molten metal, ‘all men will paw Into that melted metal and 
will become pare when one la righteous, then It aeema to him 
just u though ha walka continually In warm milk , hut when 
wicked, then it ae ema to him In inch manner aa though In the 
world, ha walka continually tn melted metal ‘ {BmndakUn, xxx. 
20 , tr Weat, SBB r (1880] 126). 
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without protection, for about half a minute at the 
most, or time enough to pass over the glowing 
stones or embers for a distance of from 12 to 00 
feet. In the case of red-hot or white-hot stones, 
the distance is usually 12 or 15 feet ; in the case of 
hot embers, 60 feet appears to bo the greatest re 
corded distance The god is sometimes, as in 
Honolulu, invoked to temper the heat The 
Maoris of New Zealand, viho still practise the rite, 
claim that it was pel formed by their remote an- 
cestors. Hut the reason for the custom is not 
marie clear by any of the modern performers ; nor 
is it yet understood how the participants escape 
injury. Civili/ed performers m Japan have the 
sophisticated explanation that through the ntc a 
good god show’s his power over the evil element of 
lire Under native guidance somo Europeans have 
successfully imitated savages in walking unbanned 
over the hot stones The rite has been poi formed 
in modem times m Japan, China, Southern and 
Central India, Bulgatia, Spain, Tunulad, the 
Society Islands, Fin, the Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, etc ; and as a means of 
purification and of testing vnginal innocence it 
was practised in Central and North Ameuca in 
the form known in ancient India, that is, as a 
passing thiough flames rather than a passing 
ov or hot stones 

Litkratcuk — J G Frazer, Ufl*. London, 1900, ill 30 ’iff , 
A Lang, Mulem Mythology, do 1897, and Magic and Religion, 
do 1001, where will he found full references to the classical 
authorities and to preceding modern literal lire, to which may 
be added S P Langley, ‘The hire Walk Ceremony In Tahiti,’ 
in Natuie, Aug 22, 1901 (reprinted In Smithsonian Report, 
1901, pp 639-644) E WASHBURN liOPKINS. 

FIRST-BORN (Introductory and primitive) — 
Z. Special rites at birth of first-born. — Amon" both 
sat age and civilised races the birth of clulurcn is 
associated with many rites, the main purpose of 
winch is to piotect them or to flee them from the 
tabu incident to such a crisis m life as that of birth 
(see llIUTll). There is some evidenco that these 
rites are more carefully oldened in the caso of 
the hrst pregnancy, the first confinement, the birth 
of a first child , or that certain ceremonies are 
peculiar to these events. This is only natural, 
since anything occurring for the first time is apt 
to bo considered of gicat importance , 1 and in many 
quarters a certain sac redness attaches to the liist 
child, the idea of sacredness, however, as so often 
happens, sometimes taking the form that the child 
is unlucky either in itself or in its relation toothers. 

In Motlav (Melanesia) there arc special feast* and rites after 
the birth of the firstborn, the women of the village sleeping 
and feasting at tho house for 20 dajs and decorating themselves 
differently every day On. the 20th day the father 1 * sister 
brings the Lhlld out of the house, hand* it to each woman in 
turn, and then carrus* It four time* round the circle (Rivers, 
FL xxl [1910] 48) In Mota a little bow [a put in the child’* 
hand*, and the mother’s brothers shoot at it with blunted 
arrows Then the father’s sister holds It with arm* straightened 
till they tremble, repeating a verse regarding the future of the 
child and Its wife (t t > ) Among the Southern Masslm (New 
Guinea) the umbilical cord of a first-born is placed in the sheath 
of a leaf growing near the base of a banana The produce of 
this tree then forms the material of a series of feaata given, onlv 
in the case of a first child, by the maternal uncles. In such a 
case the father remains in the potuma for 6 months, and must 
abstain from certain foods, nor must he touch the child until it 
is about 8 months old, else it would turn ill A first born is 
called halafwau (the others are called kalabea/a), and certain 
food* are forbidden to It until it is 2 or 8 years old (Seligmann, 
Melanesians of Brit N Guinea, Camb 1910, n 486 «). Among 
the Northern Massim the father sleep* in the verandah of the 
house before and after the birth of the first child, but not In the 
case of other birth* (t*. 704) A Basil to wife must leave her 
husband a month before the birth of a first-born, because it 
must be born in the house of her parent*, else it would not live. 
If It i» a hoy, there 1* dismay, a girl being eageriv looked for on 
account of the dowry which she will bring to the family at 
marriage. When it is weaned, the child is taken to the grand- 
parents and remains with them , they also receive the dowry 
in the case of a girl (FL xv (1904] 249 f X Among the Wa- 
ahambala, at the birth of a first child the happy father presents 

* See Van Gennep, Let Rite* de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 249 f. 


a bullock to his wife's father (SteiumeU, Rechtsoerhnttiusse win 
enujeborenen I oUcern m AJrika u«4 Orson ten, Berlin, 1908, 
p 282). Among the Oarlbs, at a first birth the father was 
wounded and the child baptised with his blood. He liad also 
to undergo a long ami strenuous fast (Muller, Amer Urrvhg , 
Basel, 1866, pp 212, 214). Similarly, in India, where the am tent 
ritual in connexion with impregnation, quickening, and birth is 
still In vogue, some of it is confined to the birth of a first child, 
e g the stmantonnayana, or hair-parting rite, performed on 
tiie woman (see Monlcr- Williams, Rel Thought and Lt,fc tn India, 
Ixmdon, 1883, p 356 f , RRK ii 6601*). In the Pan Jah there are 
great rejoicings at the birth of a firsb-tiorn male, and in Kang|* 
there is a pilgrimage to the family god. a he-goat being let 
loose in bis honour, and another sacrificed , and a feast Is given 
(Rose, JAJ xxx vii (1007} 224). 

In many instances the marriage is not regarded 
as complete until the birth of tho iirst-lmni, this 
constituting the final ceremony of marriage— a 
natural belief, since tho appearance of the child 
is at once a certificate of the parents’ union and 
a kind of cot enant token between them. Occasion- 
ally the husband lives with his wife’s people until 
the child is born, or there is a second ceremony of 
marriage before the but It (see Bose, FL x in. [1902] 
278 f ; Oi awley, Mystic llosc, London, 1902, p. 432 f ) 
Among tho Zulus tho woman is not called ‘wife’ 
until she lias given birth to a child (Shooter, Kafirs 
of Natal, Ixmdon, 1857, p. 74). Tins is akin to 
tho Hindu liehcf that ‘ho only is a jieifect man 
who consists of three persons united — Ins wife, 
himself, and his offspring (Manu, ix. 45 [SHE xxv 
335]), and to the saying that 4 immediately. on the 
birth of his first-horn a man is (called) the fathei 
of a son and is freed from the debt to the manes ’ 
(Manu, ix 106 ; see below, § 5 ). 

Again, there is a wide-spread custom of tho 
parents calling themselves hy the name of the first- 
born, as among the Malagasy, Jlatm Soa, * father 
of Soa,’ Rim Son, ‘mother of Soa’ (Ellis, lhst. of 
Madagascar, 1838, i 154) This custom is found 
in many parts of Indonesia, Australia, among the 
Becliuanas, and elsewhere (see instances in Crawley, 
428 f ; Merkor, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 69 ; 
Van Gennep, 67), and is akin to tho Hindu custom 
just referred to. It probably onginated in tho 
natural pride of the parents at the bnth of a child 
in whom they wore now content to merge then 
personality 

a. Superstitions regarding the first-born.— The 
sacredness attaching to the lirst-born is seen also 
in certain superstitious beliefs of which various 
examples from diflcient parts of the woild and 
different levels of culture may be cited. 

Among the Somang of the Malaj Peninsula the souls of first 
bom thildren are believed to bo voting bird* newly hatched, 
offspring of the bird which contain* the soul of the mother 
These bint* obtain soul* from Kari, the thunder-god (Kkeat 
Hlagden, Pagan Tnl/es gf the Malay Peninsula, Ixmdon, 190(1, 
li i). In the South Sea Island*, where a jveouliar sacred ness 
enwraps the Amt born, whether male or female, no one mu*t 
pas* through the door bj which he or *he enter* the father’s 
house (Gill, Myths and Songs from (As S Pacific, London, 1870, 
p 46) In the Panjib a lock of hair cut from a first bora is 
taken by barren women to wizards, in order that tho principle 
of life Immanent In the first born may be extracted from it (FL 
xlv [1908] 102) The firstborn is there held to be uncanny, 
subject to magical Influence, and endowed with supernatural 
power He can stop hail- or dust-storms, and snakes are torpid 
before him When the first-born is a girl, this i* particularly 
ill omened Muhammadans in N India think that a first born 
can stop excessive ram br certain rites (Rose, FL xiii. 68, 278) 
In N W India it is believed that, II two first-born persons stand 
together in a thunderstorm, they will be struck by lightning 
(Crooke ib 188). Generally in India the first born Is regarded 
as peculiarly sacred Among the Negroes of Jamaica Itl* con- 
sidered of good omen if a first born strike his right foot against 
a stone, but of ill omen if it be the left foot (17/ xv 450). Coming 
nearer home, we find in Devon the belief that the first-born 
cannot be overlooked by a witch, and in Buckinghamshire that 
he cannot see ghosts’ff'L xix [1908] 340, 842) In various part* 
of England it is considered unlucky if the first-born Is a boy, 
whereas a glrli* lucky (FL v ill [1897] 196). 

3 . Killing or sacrifice of the first-born.— Much 
discussion has taken place regarding the Hebrew 
Passover ntes, the redemption of the urst-liorn, and 
the instances of the sacrifice of the first-born 
(2 K 16* [? first-born, cf. 2 Ch 28*1 <Jer 19* 32** [sons 
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and daughters], Kzk 10 ,JO 51 2u-‘“, MicO 7 ). Fiazer 
considers that behind tho Passover rite lies an 
ancient custom of samficing the firstborn, miti- 
gated by the custom of i coemption, but apt to 
recur spoiadiwilly {Off* n 4311.). There is, now- 
over, no leal evidence that the later instances of 
sauihco of the fust-bom had any connexion with 
the Passover rite, Rather wore they adopted 
through imitation of similar Cnnnamto (probably 
Phirniciftn) sacrilicoH in times of danger and under 
false notions of what was pleasing to ./all well (cf. 
Kbnig, Heath, der ulttest. Jiel , Uiltersloh, 1012, 
p. 325 f.). The Hebrew customs regarding the 
lust born are the subject of a separate at tide 
Here we discuss the ovidenco for the saoiilice of 
the liistborn elsowhoio, since upon it the theory 
of the early Hebrew sacrifices is sometimes bascu. 
It should bo observed, lirst of all, that in some 
instances there is no sacrifice, but mere killing, 
usually for some supoistitious reason associated 
with a first bom. 1 

In Now South Wales first horn childrun arc said to have been 
slain and » a ton by the tribe ns part of a religious ceremony, 
but the uv Idonoe is weak, and in any i uso there Is no sacrifk o 
(Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, ii 811) 
A similar i ite of kill inland eating the adult eldest son is reported 
from Khalmuh, China , hut no reason is assigned for It, and it U 
probably mythical (do (Iroot, Hot $ System of China, 

1892 If , 11 870). In 8 K Africa, should a man die in battle and 
his wife mnrrv again, the first child horn after the liiarringo Is 
slain, otherwise a<< Ideut or death would befall the man and 
barrenness the woman It is called ‘child of tho assegai’ 
f Macdonald, Light m Africa" 1 , London, 1890, p 160). Probably 
It Is regarded as the property of the dead father In Uganda 
In many cases the lnrth of a first child to a chief was awaited 
with anxiety, because the birth of a boy meant that the father 
would die lienee, if a malt , it was strangled by the midwife, 
who then announced that It was born dead, thus ensuring tho 
chief's life (Itosooe, Hay audit, London, 1011, p. 54) 

Wo next tin u to canes where ft child bom to a 
woman hitherto baiieu is devoted to a god for life 
oi occasionally aaci diced to the god. In the latter 
coho tho reason is that, by the willing saculiee of 
wlmt was granted by tho god and what is obvi- 
ously his, the woman will henceforth bo fiuitful 

Tlum, when an Otchi ncgicss has prated to a fetish for a 
child tluMhlld Is consldurul the pinpiitv of the fetish and Is 
called a 'fetish i bild ' (I'loss, Das Kind I,elp*ig, 1684, 1 417) 
Among the Kwo, when a child has been born aa a result of 

{ irayers to Aghosla, chief of the Earth gods, It is dedicated to 
liin and called 'slave of tho Earth gods ' if it is a girl, she is 
married to the priest's son , a boy must servo the priest till his 
mother has borne a girl (Splcth, Die Bioe-Stumme, Berlin, 1906, 
p 448 f ). In Uganda, pnrente who prayed to the god for f hUdren 
promised to devote them to him if ne granted their request If a 
girl was born, as soon as she was old enough she was brought to 
the temple enclosure and lived there as a vestal attendant on the 
god (Rescue, 270) Mam Hindu wouuu propitiate the deity by 
vowing that tho first bom will serve as a water carrier in the 
procession of the Tarla until he comes of age or is of a cei tain age 
Buch sous w oar the green uniform during Mulyarrum till they 
attain t lial age, but r< turn to Hindu usages tui soon as Mul,mrnwn 
is over (Hose, J A l xxxvil 221). In Central India, barren women 
vow their first Iwrn to Omkftr Mandh'itft. and this vow is the first 
knowledge Imparted to tho child This Is so impressed upon 
hhn that * leant before his death he seems like a man haunted 
by his destiny * (J Malcolm, av Orooke, PIP, 1890, tl 169) 
Among tho .Syrian* a first born child is vowed to a saint or to a 
moeune, hut is redeemed with an offering (Curtiss, Prim 
Semitic Religion To-day, London. 1902, pp 167, 167, 201). In 
some cases tno child wo* sacrificed In India a childless woman 
would vow to offer her first-born at OaiigA-Sigar or some such 
holy place, In confidence that the offering would secure a 
numerous family to her. But this was spontaneous and con- 
fined to tho lower order*, and was condemned by Hindu reli- 
gion (Wilson, Kssoys, London, 1802 , ii 107), A uimlar custom, 
however, Is met with In folk story (see KHK 111 64 1») Among 
tho Kutonaqa tiie mother prays to the sun • ‘l am with child 
When it Is born I shall offer It to you Have pity ujionus’ (Boas, 
tth Rep, on AMP Tribes of Canada [Hnt, A*** Report, 18891, 
62). Here, however, the sacrifice is less in gratitude for fulfil- 
ment of a vow than lor benefit to tho family Not impossibly 
the child, born of a gods intervention. Is dedicated or even 
sacrificed to him because he is supposed to lie its father 


1 Elsie W O. Parsons {The Family, New York, 1006, p. 49) 
says that It is sometimes customary to kill the first-born child 
or children born Iwfore tho mother has reached a certain age 
or has been married a stated time. This is sometimes done 
because of tlie belief that children of very young mothers aro 
weakly. 


Tlie custom of sacrificing or dedicating a child to a divinity 
after a promise made and tlie removal of barrenness, must have 
been a usual one, to judge by a MUtehen cycle, of whioh there 
are a large number of variants, European and Asiatic, Mdrehen 
incidents usually reflecting what had once been < ustomary (see 
MaoOullooh, OF, London, 1906, p 410 ff ) Cf. also on instance 
In the Aitartya Brdhmapa where Harliichandra prays to 
Varupa for a ton, promising to offer him as a sacrifice When 
the child Is born, he evades the promise for years, and is ilntJly 
about to sacriilco a starving Br&h man's sou instead, when the 
latter is miraculously set free 

III another group of instances the sacrifice is 
j>erhftps made because the first-born, bavin# a 
certain sacredness, was tlie most valuable olfeung 
which could be made, the end usually aimed at 
being benefit to his kinsmen or the propitiation of 
a deity angry with them (cf. Mic 6 7 ) In some 
cases theie may even have been the idea of a 
thank-olleung for the gift of life and health to 
the kinsmen (cf. Baudibsin, Adonis und Es-mun, 
l^eipzig, 1911, p. 60), or for the gift of fecundity to 
the parents, as in the sacrifices just considered. 

The custom occurred sporadically on the American conti- 
nent Among the Salish Indians of British Columbia the first- 
born was sometimes sacrificed to the sun for health and good 
fortune to the family (Boas, 46). The Indians of Florida sacri- 
ficed their first born children to the sun or to the chief as child 
of the sun (Strochey, Hist of Trao into Virginia Britannia, 
wl London. 164s), p 84 , Muller, 58). Among the pre-Inca people 
of Uuito, tho siiciiflce of the first-born was a regular custom 
Until it was alKillshod by the last royal dynasty (Muller, 386, 
177 . Velasco, Hist du royaume tie Quito [in Tornaux Compane, 
Voyages, Baris, 1837-41, xU J, i 100) Among the Senjero, E 
Africa, many families must sacrifice their first-born son, 
because once, when tho Bcasons were mixed up and fruits 
would not ripen, the soothsayers advised tho king in future to 
pour forth human blood on a certain pillar (Krapf, Travels in 
R Africa , London, I860, p 69 f , reported at second hand). The 
Nairs formerly sacrificed a first born son to Mitu, the smallpox 
j-oddess (Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, 

In India, first-boni or only children wore some- 
times enclosed in walls or foundations to prevent 
the building from falling ( Pit 9 ii. 174 , FLR iv. 
(1881] 180)— -an example of the wall- or foundation- 
sacrifice like that pci haps adumbrated in 1 K lO", 
‘ he laid tho foundation thereof m Abiram his first 
born.' Among older races the heathen Russians 
aro said to have samlieed their first l>orn to tlie 
god Perun (Mono, m Frazer, GIP n. 52). Of the 
human sncnlicos to Ciomm Ciuaieh in pagan 
Ireland, elsciiheie exaggerated, tho Dtndsenchus 
relates that they included ‘the lirstlings of ovory 
lssuo and tho chief scions of every elan * ( JiCel xvi 
[1895] 35). Certain branches of the Semites sacri- 
ficed their children, either as a regular custom or 
on occasions of gi eat danger,* but it is only sporadi- 
cally that tho first- bom is expiessly stated to have 
been tlie victim. Tho analogy of Mic 6 7 ami 
Ezk 20 7fl has, however, suggested that tlie first- 
born was the usual victim, being at onco the most 
sacred, the dearest, and perhaps the most difficult 
to part with, and therefore most calculated to 
appease an angry god Among the Phumicians 
and their colonists tho Carthaginians, child sacii- 
bee was so common as to excite horror m the 
Creeks. Porphyry says they sacrificed one of 
their dearest (probably the first-born) to Baal (de 
A bat. ii 56). Philo of By bins (frag. ii. 24) relates 
that the native Phoenician Kronoa once in time of 
danger ofFered his only-begotten son in sacrifice. 
Krouos is hero euhetnenzou into a king, but the 
evidence is none the loss valid. Of Mesha, king of 
Moab, it is said that in face of defeat he offered his 
eldest son as a bumt-offering on the wall (2 K 3”). 

Sayce iTSBA iv. [18751 20. R* 1 - <*f -4««. Kgvpt and Bab , 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 467 f ) claims that a certain text proves that 
the first-born was sacrificed for the life of the father. But his 
translation lias been controverted (Ball. PSRA xiv f 1892} 149 , 
It. 0 Thompson, Semitic Magic, pp. 210, 224), and it does not 
appear to refer to human sacrifice. There Is no oertaln evidence 


1 See the evidence In QB * it 48 L; Mnnter, Religion der 
Karthager*, Copenhagen, 1821, p. 17 ft.; W. R, Smith *, 1894, 
p. 862 f note , t K ir*T [SepharvtteeJ. * K SRfMoab), Lv I8»-*4, 
Dt 12W . UP*. P» 106* [danaanites] , cL also MRS L 381*. Ui. 187*. 
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tor taman sacrifice (g.*.)au»o«if Mm Bobytotoone and Assyrians. 
Dm Sepharvaim of 8 K l?k n la now aa«n to ba not Sipparu in 
Bob., bat probably a Syrian town. 

While the sacrifice of children is an ominously 
wide-spread custom, it cannot be said that the first- 
born were the only victims offered, and it is only 
occasionally that this is stated to have been the 
case. Inference may suggest it in other instances, 
but we can deal only with actual facte. 

Tbs sacrifloo or slaying of the first-born may, In some In- 
stances (certainly not in allX be explained by a prevailing 
theory that the father is re-bora In the son, and presumably 


in Hindu belief: ‘The husband, after oonoeption by hU wife, 
becomes an embryo and is born again of her’ (Manu, ix 13 
[8BB xxv 8291, cf. SB IS xxx. [18981 8111 This resembles the 
Egyptian belief that the son of a god Is bis image, and will take 
bis place when he dies For American Indian and Australian 
instances, see Powers, ‘ Tribes of Californio,’ Contrib to N. Am 
Ethnol, Washington, 1877, ill. 299 , Howitt, Nat Tr of S.B. 
Amt , London, 1904, p. 265 For a similar ancient Celtio belief 
embodied in the mythic Cdobulainn, ' his rebirth would be of 
himself,' see E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898, p. 60 These 
beliefs nave led to the suggestion that the first-born son might 
be thought to endanger his father’s life, and hencs should bo 

? ut to death (Westennarok, MI 1 469 , Hartland, Primitive 
'aUmily, London 1910, 1. 196 f 1 This Is supported by the fact 
that in some cases it is thought that, If the father’s name were 
given to the son, the father would die, name and person being 
identical. The instances from 8 E Africa and Uganda olted 
above might also support the theory, though a belief in re- 
inoarnation is not connected with them Other coses seem also 
to support it * e.g , among the Fulani of ITausa-laiid the first-born 
lives with his mother’s peoplo till his father dies, and ie called 
his ‘father’s shame’ ( kunya ) (Fraxor, Totenusm and Exogamp, 
1910, H 602). In some parts of India the father, being re-bom 
in bis eon. is supposed to die at his birth, and funeral rites are 
performed In the 6th month of the mother’s pregnancy (Bose, 
FL xiil. 278 f X 

4 . Right of succession of the first-born : primo- 
geniture.— Among peoples with whom descent is 
counted through females, property is not inherited 
by the sons, but as a rule by the father’s brothers 
or his sister’s sons. Yet even here the natural 
superiority of the eldest is seen in the frequent 
practice of making him the sole or principal heir 
(eldest brother or eldest son of eldest sister) (Ellis, 
Tsht-speaking Peoples , London, 1887, p. 298 ; M. H 
Kingsley, W.Afr. Studies , do. 1897, p. 485 f. ; Bos- 
nian, in Pinkerton, 1808-14, xvi. 421 [Guinea]; 
Proyart, in Pinkerton, xvi. C91 [Loango] ; Mac- 
Lennan, Prim. Marriage, London, 1865, p 188 
[Naira], ib. 293 f. [Tibet]; Stemmetz, RecMsver- 
haltnisse, 413 [Nissan Islands]). But in patii- 
archal societies there is also a tendency, at all 
events at lower levels, to recognize the superior 
position of the eldest son. Frequently, it is true, 
there is an equal division of the property, yet 
even here there may be certain domestic religious 
duties adhering to tne eldest son, or the succession 
to chiefship and the like may bo vested in the 
first-born. There remain a large number of cases 
in which the first-born receives the whole of the 
estate or property, or the largest share of it, or the 
immoveable part of it, or ceitain things which are 
regarded as of supreme importance. The follow- 
ing references give examples of the first three 
cases from the lower culture : 

Greenland (Grain, Hist, of Greenland, London, 1820, 1 176) , 


Short Account of KukiLmhai Tribet, Shillong, 1887, p 16), 
Kandhs (Macpherson, Mem of Service in India, London, 1865, 

L 62); many tribes in Deccan (Kohler, ZVRW viii. [1889] 131), 
Jputa (»6 102), Igorrot (Jenkg, Bantoc-Igorot, Manila, 1909, 


Qrundriss der eth Jurisprudent, i. 217); Nisa (ii> 


p 666); Bogoa (Munringer, Die Bitten and das Reeht der 
Bogus, Winterthur, I860, pp. 69, 78f.>: Masai (Johnston, Uganda 
Protect., London, 1902, U 828; Hollis. Masai, Oxford, 1906, 
p. 809); Nilotic Negroes (Johnston/H. 794); Nandi (Hoilla, 
Itandi, Oxford, 1009. p 73) , Qolla* (Pxniitschke, Ethnog Hard- 


donald, JAl xix. (1890] 877 ; when there is only one wife, the 
first-born Inherits civil and material righto end a proportion of 
the moveable property) ; Hottentots (Kolbs, in Walokenaer, OoU. 
des relations do voyages, Paris, 1848, xv. 880 ; Thunberg, in 
Pinkerton, xvi 142X 

In a few cases, under polygamy the eldest son of the ohief 
wife is heir, but he need not be the first-born of the ohildren of 
all the wive*. Thus in 8. Africa the ohief wife’s first-born is 
heir, bat tbs first wife’s first-born has a superior claim to sons 
of subordinate wives (Macdonald, JAI xix, 278). But as a rule 
the first wife is the chief wife in polygamous societies. 

Of the fourth method of inheritance, the following are In- 
stances. Among the Zuftis the property is equally divided, but 
the eldest son gets coral, white ehell and turquoise necklaoet, 
and ear-rings (S3 RBEW [1904] 291X In Bengkulen the sons 
obtain equal parts, but the eldest gets also the house and pusaha 
(Post, i 220). In Halmahera the plantations are divided among 
the children, but the eldest eon obtains the household furniture 
(Bastian, Indonenen, Berlin, 1884-09, 1 72X 

Among higher races, especially in ancient times, 
an equal aharo among the sons was generally 
favoured This was the case in Egypt, although 
in noble families the son of the eldest danghtei 
was heir (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 
London, 1878, 1 . 320, Erman, Life in Ane. Eg , 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, p 156). In Babylon the 
Code of [jarmnurabi shows that the sons shared 
the estate and the household goods equally (§8 7 , 
165), but ‘from other evidence it would appear 
that the eldest brother was entitled to a larger 
share’ (Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of (Jam - 
murabi, London, 1903, p. 139 ; Sayce, Babylonian# 
and Assyrians, do 1900, p. 81). Among the Greeks 
and Romans, though de Coulanges thought he saw 
traces of primogeniture in earlier times {La Cttd 
antique, Pans, 1864), yet m the historic period it 
did not exist at all, and, in Greece, at least, the 
sons took an equal share ( Petitus, Leg. Att., Lyons, 
1738, bk. vi tit. 6 ; Maine, Ancient Law, Ixmdon, 
1861, p. 227) Primogeniture docs not appear to 
have existed among the Celts of Gaul, and it was 
unknown in ancient Ireland and Wales (Uoget de 
Bellognet, Ethnoatnie gauloise, Paris, 1858-75, in 
398 ; for the Irish and Welsh systems, see Maine, 
240 f. , Cecil, Primogeniture, p. 12 f.). Among the 
Teutons, primogeniture did not exist, except among 
the Tencteri, with whom the eldest son inherited 
all but the warhorse, which went to the bravest 
(Tac. Germ. 32) 1 But there was an approach to 
it in the fact that m the case of the altod or terra 
salira (the household property as apart from the 
communal property), winch was the joint- property 
of the father and sons, the eldest son succeeded to 
it when his father died, hut the brothers might 
build dwellings npon it, forming a house com- 
munity. The allod was thus not aivided as a rule 
(Maine, 228 ; Laveleye, De la PropntU, Pans, 
1874, p 95) In India, the great object of a man 
being to have a son who may perform the due 
funeral ntes, the first-born has always been re- 
garded as peculiarly sacred ; and after his father's 
death he was the natural head of the family, while 
even before it he was manager of the whole patri- 
mony (Mann. ix. 105 [SBE xxv. 346]; cf. FAMILY 
[Hindu]). The earlier law-books announce that 
the property should be divided equally — a method 
insisted onm Apastamba, 11 . 6, 14 fl. {SBE 11 [1897] 
133 ff.) 9 — or that the whole should go to the first- 
born, while he should support the rest as a father 
{Gautama, xxvni. 1 ff. [8 BE li. 302 ff]; Manu, 
ix. 104 f. [ib. xxv. 345 f.]). ‘ The pnmogeniture of 
the ancient Hindus was much more a headship 
than an ownership ’ (West and BUhler, Hindu Law 
of Inheritance*, Bombay, 1884, pp 69, 737) At 
tne present time thereto an equal division in the 
case of estates held in severalty, but property which 
is in its nature impartible descends usually by 

l It has been interred from till* passage that primogeniture 
obtained among other tribee also (Hearn. Aryan Household, 
London, 1879, p 80 ; Schrader, RealUx der indogerm. AUertums- 
kunde, Strasbourg, 1901, p 19S> The Inference is doubtful 

*Of Gautama, xxviii iff (BBS IL 802 ff X * to partition there 
is an increase of spiritual merit.’ 
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strict primogeniture (Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage 1 ', Madras, 1906, pp 731, 733) Maine points 
out that, 1 wherever public office or political power 
devolves at the decease of the last Incumbent, the 
succession is nearly universally according to the 
•rules of Primogeniture ’ (Anc Law, 233) In 
Muhammadanism all sons inherit equally, but in 
the case of ihiefships the eldest usually succeeds, 
if he is fit (Hughes DI, London, 1895, p 129, cf 
Law f Muhammadan)) In China, property is 
divisible among the sons, the eldest becoming 
trustee of the sacred, inalienable portion But 
frequently brothers give lum their share for the 
glory of the house He also receives the furnace 
cooking range, and cooking utensils (Doolittle 
Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, u 224 , 
Simon, fa Cit6 chtnotse 1 , Paris, 1891, p 39, see 
below, § 5) 

Since neither G reeks Romans Teutons nor 
Celts had a system of primogeniture in the sense 
of the eldest son succeeding to property, it is a 
< unous problem why on the hrcalc up of the 
Roman Fm| irt this system should have appeared 
and have s] icul so rapidly Maine has traced it 
to the system of ‘ benefices or grants of Roman 
land given to the invading chiefs on condition of 
military service These gradually becamo hered 
itaiy, the rules of succession being various, but 
ultimately regarding onlv the eldest son The 
reason of this was that though projieity had not 
descondid to the eldest son the administration 
of famil> government did or had recently done 
so J ho ford with his vassals during the ninth 
and 1« ith centuries, may he tonsidere 1 as a patri 
an hal household lecruited not as in t lie primitive 
times by Adoption but by Infcudation Rnd to 
such a confodeiftiy succession by Primogeniture 
wasasoime of strength and durability Mean 
while the lord invested with the inhen tance had 
no advantage over his biethren and kinsfolk in 
occupations mteiosts or indulgences (Maine 2)6) 
But Roman jurisprudence looked upon uncon 
tioiied power over property as equivalent to 
ownership I bus the eldest son ultimately be 
came legal proprietor Probably the saorodness 
attadnng to the eldest son Ins position as heal 
of the family who took the father » pi ice in look 
ing after the others the one who performed the 
ancestral wot ship also all had tneir place iri 
establishing this new lule of succession, as they 
had in savage societies wheie primogeniture ruled 
Under feudalism, also, It was better that one 
person should succeed to the rights and duties of 
the tenancy (see Pollock and Maitland, Hist of 
English Law\ Catnb 1898 li 274) 

The ouiitom of the youn^ett son inheriting all or soma Im 
I runt part (« g tha hon osioadl exists as a fossil usage where 
i rimoirenlture Is well established so In Kent ( Borough 
kr gl »1» ) in Armorlcan Brittany ana Picardy (Juveignrrte 
Wat mts). in Flan irrs Alsaoe. Switzerland Wurtternberg West 
phalla Fit land Bsthonla Livonia eto and it >» the custom 
with some savage poo) les— Scythians (llerod tv 6 10) N 
Ohuds NtgAs ol N B. India, ilos Mrus of Arawak Kukls 
Khyengs and some Eskimos. Many explanations of the custom 
have been offered Possibly It dates from the time when the 
matriarehate wae giving way to the patriarchate the youngest 
eon in noma llo societies being chosen as heir because he was 
nearer his father In time especially if the elder sone had already 
swarmed off i In more settled so«,letie» the eldest would have 
the natural pre-eminence This is suggested by InsUncos w here 
eldest and Jroungest obtain more than intermediate brothers 
(Stnghpoe, BaUks Hill tribes of Arakani The custom has given 
rise to a multitude of Mdrchen in which the youngest eon is 
the haro (see Kmouf. • Du Droit de juvelgnerte Co Franc* 
iudtcmir $ vtl (18S8-3[t 813 Elton Orvgintof h'nghiKHutory. 
London 1888 p 105 f , Letourneau Property it* Orunn and 
Development, 818, 888 MaoCullouh OF, ch 18 The Clever 
Youngest Son ). 

5 Privileges of the first-born —As soon as the 
patriarchal form of the family is well established, 

1 Of the ?ulu belief that the first- and second bom sons should 
not inherit because ' they are sons of the womb (Arbouseet and 
Daumas Exploratory Tour Eng tr , Capetown IBM, p. 149> 


the natural pre eminence of the first-born becomes 
an accented fact, whether he u made sole or prin 
cijpal heir or not Bence certain privileges become 
his Even among the Arunta, on the death of a 
parent the eldest son takes charge of the ances 
tral chunnga, which most descend m a certain 
line (Spencer Gillen*, 616) Among the Veddas 
the eldest child takes the leading part in the dis 
tnbution of the father’s property (Seligmann, The 
Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p 118) In Polynesia, 
where the first-born was sacred, no ono else was 
allowed to enter by the door through which he or 
she entered the paternal dwelling (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, p 46) Among the N&v&hos the eldest son 
comes next to the father in authority and succeeds 
hun as head (Matthews, JAIL xn [1899] 9) The 
Aleuts hold that the eldest brother should be re 
spec ted as a father when the latter is dead (Petroff, 
Tenth Census ofUS , Washington, 1884, p 155) 
In China the eldest son has a distinct place apart 
The younger sons are expected to obey the elder, 
and the Li Ki rofers approvingly to this submission 
(xxi 16[-9J5A xxvm (1885) 230]) 1 he eldest son 

of the chief wife, if he predeceased his father, was 
to be mourned by him as the eldest would mourn 
the father (de Groot, n 609) As worship of the 
dead father ib customary, the eldest son has a 
leading place m the long funeral ceremonies, and it 
is he who invites the soul of the father to enter the 
tablet which will henceforth represent him This 
tablet he receives, preserves, and worships, and he 
also erects tablets in memory of both parents and 
worships them None of tho youngor sons may do 
this (de Groot l 94-212, Doolittle, u 224) In 
India, where the cult of ancestors was a sacred 
duty, the place of the first born was one of honour 
At nis birth the father discharged one of the three 
debts due to tho aneestois, and he obtained im 
moitahty when he saw the face of a living son 
In lum he was born again, and the birth of other 
sons was of no account (Manu, ix 106 f |>ii& xxv 
346], hvtt of Viwu, XV 45 (S WE vii (1900) 65], 
Apastamba, n 9 24 [»6 u 15911]) At the father s 
death the first born pronounced the funeral prayer 
os a right because he had i orne into the w orld first , 
lie was also domestio pi lest Real independence 
belonged to him alone, and he was to be respected 
as equal to a father (Natada, l 31 [SBE xxxm 
(1889) 60], Manu iv 184, ix 108 [»6 xxv 158, 
346]) The younger sons must not marry before 
him, or begin the performance of the agnxhotra 
or offer a erauta sai nfice before him Any pre 
cedence of a younger over an elder brother must 
be expiated in due form (Manu m 154 171-2, xi 
61 [SHE xxv 104, 108, 442], Atharvaveda, vt 112 
[ii xlu (1897) 164 f], Baudhdyana, iv 6 7 [»6 
xiv (1882) 329]) The Hindu right of pnmogem 
tme lias already been noticed In the Mandsean 
sacred wutmgs it is similarly said that the elder 
brothers are to be honoured like the father (Brandt, 
Mand Schriften, Gbttmgen, 1893, p 64) 

6 Thus in most parts of the world there is 
evidence of the superiority and eacredness ascribed 
to the first born, whether this results m honours, 
privileges, or actual primogeniture, while it has 
hedged him about with a variety of cunous 
customs, and has even led, on occasion, to his being 
sacrificed as the nearest and dearest on behalf of 
his family or of a yet unborn progeny See also 
INHFHITANCE 


Lrrsiuima.— B Cecil, PnmogenWitre, London, 1806 , J G 
F razor, OB* do. 1900. II 43 S B Gone, Das Erbreckt in 
v*llg**ch%cktL EntwuJunng Berlin, 1324-88 C Letourneau, 
Property its Origin and Development, Etut ir , London, 189* , 
H Maine Ancient Law, do. 1881 1*1878] A* H Post, 
Qrundriat dor Hknok Juntpradons, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
1894 W R. Smith, RoL Sam.*, London, 1894, R Campbell 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, do, 1908, ch. 8 , E. Wezteraarck, 
MI, do. 1900-08. See auo the other authorities dted through 
out the article J A MacCULLOCH 
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FIRST-BORN (Hebrew).— The terra b>kh6r 
(iby), which is Applied to the first-born of men and 
the firstlings of cattle, is from the same root as 
bikkUrim (crw), * firstfruits ’ (q.v.), and bikkurtih 
(rrjns), * the early fig.’ The technical phrase kol 
pe(er rehem (on-} 4 all that opens the womb,' 

is also applied to man and beast (Ex 13 ia - 15 34“, 
Nu 18 u , Ezk 20*), etanding soine times in opposition 
to ntos (Ex 13*, Nu 3 1 *) BishUh (n^si), the first 
and best (LXX irapx^), is commonly limited to 
fruit and grain, but occasionally used of the first- 
born male (Gn 49*, Dt 2l n ). The b^khdrdh, or 
nght of the first-born, entitled the eldest son to 
privileges of which he was not to be dispossessed. 
He received a double portion of the patnmony (Dt 
21 17 ). It was, indeed, always in the father’s power 
to take the birthright from the first-born and 
bestow it upon a younger son (Gn 49\ 1 Ch 5 l , 
1 K l u *“), but custom did not anpiove of the pass- 
ing by of the eldest son, and the Deuteronomist 
seeks to guard against the abuse of the paternal 
prerogative, enjoining that the first-born of a 
‘hated’ wife is not to be disinherited in the 
interests of the later-bom son of a favourite (Dt 
21 16 * 17 ). To despise and barter one’s birthright, os 
Esau did (Gn 25 s *** 4 ), or to be deprived of it for 
misconduct, like Reuben (1 Ch 6 1 ), was a deep 
disgrace ‘ First-born ’ became an honourable title 
conferred upon Israel (Ex 4 M ) and Ephraim (Jer 
31*). The Jews interpreted * first-born ' in Ps 89 s7 
as a designation of the Messiah, and TpurAroicos, 
the LXX equivalent of nto?, is applied to Christ in 
Ro 8”, Col 1 1# , He l fl . See, further, art. INHERIT- 
ANCE (Heb ), and cf. the preceding article. 

The law regarding the dedication of the first- 
born of men and animals to Jahweh varies greatly 
m successive ages, (l.) The Jahwist and Elohist 
preserve the primitive usage While the shepherd 
Abel brings an offering 4 of the firstlings of Ins 
flock, namely of their fat-pieces ’ (Gn 4 4 [J]), Cain’s 
gift is analogous to the firstfruits of Hebrew 
ritual. The greater acceptability of the former 
offering probably reflects the view prevalent in 
the early days of the settlement of Israel in 
Canaan, when the animal sacrifices of the nomadic 
religion were still legarded as superior to the vege- 
table offerings to the Canaamte ba'als (Skinner. 
•Genesis,’ ICC , 1910, p. 106). In Ex 13 lat and 
34 1 * 1 - (both J), it is enacted that the first-born males 
are to be Jahweh’s The first-born among men 
are to be redeemed: the redemption price is not 
fixed, and probably it varied with theposition and 
circumstances of the individual. The firstling 
of an ass, os an unclean animal (originally tabu), 
is either to be redeemed with a lamb or else to 
have its neck broken, i.e. to be killed without the 
shedding of blood. The other firstlings are to be 
sacrificed. The Book of the Covenant provides 
that the firstling of a cow or sheep is to be offered 
to Jahweh on the eighth day after birth (Ex 22*° 
[E]). The law implies that an altar was every- 
where near at hand at which the sacrifice could be 
made. It would have been wholly impracticable 
to undertake a journey to a distant central sanc- 
tuary every time a firstling was bom. (li. ) Accord- 
ing to Dt 15 uc , all first-born males of the herd 
and the flock, if free from blemish, are sacred to 
Jahweh. The command not to do any work with 
the firstling of cattle or to shear the firstling of 
the flock (v.** b ) indicates that the animal need not 
he offered (as m JE) on the eighth day. It is set 
apart for a sacrificial meal at the central place of 
worship, which is now the only legitimate shrine. 
The flesh of the firstlings is to be eaten by the 
owner and his household, the priest, of course, 
receiving his usual share. The dedication is still 
an offering in the strict sense, not the mere pay- 
ment of a tribute to the priest (iii.) In the PnesUy 


Code there is an entirely different disposition of 
the firstlings (Nu 18 1 ** 1 ®, Lv 27 w ). The redemp- 
tion price of first-born sons is now definitely fixed 
at five shekels a head. The flesh of the animal 
victim no longer belongs to the owner and his 
family, but is a perquisite of the priest. Offerings 
have been transmuted into taxes. While Ezekiel 
demands for the priest 4 the first of all the firstlings 
of everything ’ (44*°), P claims not merely a portion 
but the whole of the firstlings of all dean beasts ; 
and the firstling of an unclean animal, if it is not 
sold for the benefit of the Banctuary, is to be 
valued, and redeemed at a fifth more than its 
valuation (Lv 27 s7 ). These laws evidently regu- 
late the procedure of a later period. 

The origin of the praotioe of dedicating the first- 
born can only be conjectured, and the significance 
of the rite naturally changed with the changing 
conceptions of the Deity. Benzinger (EB%, 3694) 
thinks it 4 probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the 
practice of offering the fruits of the field,’ in which 
case the custom did not exist before the immigra- 
tion of Israel into Palestine. But it was probably 
more primitive Among the ancient Semites, 
according to the theory of W R. Smith (Bel. 
Sem *, 1894, p p. 463-5), while all domestic animals 
had a certain intrinsic holiness, the first-born were 
holy in an intensified degree. Their supernatural 
qualities or associations made it unsafe to use 
them for common purposes. There was originally 
no thought of offering a gift or tribute to the 
Deity ; the firstlings were sacrificed, and eaten for 
the purpose of strengthening the bond of kinship 
between Him and Hw commensals (see Sacrifice). 
Similarly it is surmised that 4 all the prerogatives 
of the firstborn among Semitic peoples are preroga- 
tives of sanctity ; the sacred blood of the kin flows 
purest and strongest in him ’ (W. R Smith, t b ) 

After the settlement in Canaan, when Jahweh 
came to be rogaided as the ba'al, or lord of the 
land, and the old idea of holiness as a tabu became 
unintelligible, the firstlings of animals were offered 
as 4 the expression of thankfulness to the Deity 
for fruitful flocks and herds’ (Wellhauseu, Hut. 
of Israel, Eng tr , Edinb. 1885, p. 88), perhaps 
with the added idea of sanctifying all subsequent 
births from the same animal (Diflmann, Ex. und 
Lev.*, Leipzig, 1897, p. 139). Plnlo describes the 
firstlings offered to God as 4 thank-offerings for 
fruitfulness whether already enjoyed or expected ’ 

( de Prasmns Sacerd. [Mangey, ii. 5233]). 

The claim of the first-born sons for Jahweh (Ex 
13 1 * 22 s * 34“) has a history which is somewhat 
difficult to trace. Wellhausen (Hut. 88) regards 
it as ‘merely a later generalisation which, after 
all, resolves itself merely into a substitution of an 
animal offering and an extension of the original 
sacrifice.’ It may, however, go farther back, and 
be rooted in the primitive conception of the sacred- 
ness of all animals. It is difficult to believe that 
the law, 4 the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give 
unto me’ (Ex 22 s * b ), is unrelated to the ancient 
Semitic practice. It is certain, on the one hand, 
that human sacrifice was always repugnant to 
Jahwism, the distinctive religion of Israel, and 
that the prophets were nght in denouncing it as 
a mere heathenish horror. But, on the other 
hand, it is unquestionably the custom among many 
uncivilized peoples to sacrifice and eat the first- 
born (Frazer, OB*, 1909, ii. 51 ff.) ; the practice not 
improbably existed among the Hebrews before 
their separation from the common Semitic stock j 1 
the numerous skeletons of jar-buried infants 

1 This does not imply that at one time tbs Hebrews sacrificed 
atl their first- born sous, bat only that, if sacrifice mu to be 
msde, the first-born wen 4 the best sod fittest, because the 
holiest, victims \JUt. Sem.* 466). 
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recently found in Palestine indicate that the old 
Canaanites were in the habit of sacrificing their 
child ion, perhaps their first-born (Driver, Schweich 
Lectures, London, 1909, p 08 j Marti, ice/, of the 
OT, London, 1907, p. 84) ; and in the last days of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when ordinary means 
seemed too weak to appease the Divine wrath, 
recourse was had to the sacrifice of first-born sons 
(Mic 6 7 ) In the injunction, * thou shall set apart 
unto Jahweh all that openeth the womb’ (Ex 13 Ja ), 
the verb (i^gc) is the term regularly used of devot- 
ing {oausina to pass over) children by fire (2 K 10* 
17” 21® 23'° et al.), and in reference to human 
sacrifice Ezekiel (20 M ) uses the words * in that they 
mused to pass over (KV ‘caused to pass through 
the fire ’) all that openeth the womb.’ The Hebrew 
law, based on prophetic teaching, thus seems to 
stand in pointed contrast with the old Semitic 
practice, to which tho nation, in imitation of the 
Phoenician or Canoamtish ritual, was faithlessly 
reverting The same antithesis is skilfully em- 
bodied lu tho story of the offering of Isaac, where 
an animal sacrifice is accepted m lieu of a human. 

‘ As often happens in tho history of religion, tliero 
is a “ substitute ” for an old practice which has 
now become impossible, while in theoiy the old 
still remains valid’ (Gunkel, Genesis, 1901, p 220) 
Wiule the Israelites devoted their first-born as 
truly as any of their hoathen nelghtiours {e.g 
Mesfia, king of Moab, 2 K 3 W ), how much more 
reasonable and spiritual their sorvice ultimately 
became ! When the historical ongin of tho 
practice was foigotten, or seemed no longer 
inedible, ‘a theological explanation’ (Driver, Exo- j 
dus, (’amb 1911, p hv) was found in the thought 
that it was because Jahweli slew all tho first-born 
of the land of Egypt (Ex 13“ [.)]). In the Pnatly 
t’orfc Huh theoiy is complicated by another prag- 
matic section, to the effect that the Levi tee were 
taken by God in lieu of tho first- bom of all the 
tnbos (Nu It. was tho view of latci Judaism 

(Targ. on Ex 24® 5 Mish. Ztbnh, xiv 4) that the 
dedication was for tho Temple service, but this 
was a wide diveigenco from the ancient idea. 

LrrsRATnBK — hi ndihtioii to the authorities cited In the 
(ext, 1100 »rtt ' Famille 11 J.h« l>ol .h n lfebrjt rn ’ fbv Ban/lmjer) 
In PH K* v 7is , • Kruttfpburt.’ in Winer, Schenkcl, and Rlehm ; 
W. Nowack and 1. Bonzingcr, Heb Archdohxjte, Freiburg 

Jamks Straw an 

FIRST CAUSE — K\ cry ical ontity is a cause, 
and ovory entity— the First Cause alone excepted 
— is also an otloct It in with the conception of 
efficient cause that wo are here concornod, ami that 
conception implies an Agent which is the posseasoi 
or the lohicle of force, activity, or power The 
of Indent cause is outside of the eilect, while it 
ically contributes to its production. Indeed, to 
make a thing or oflect actual is tho very end and 
t unction of an efficient cause. Philosophically to 
define cause is a tnattei of proveilnal difficulty, 
but tho best, idea is probably that of producing, 
wheiein something real pusses from tho efficient 
oauso info tho entity of the effect Indeed, the 
cause passes into the effect, which stands over 
against it. this, in virtue of the causal relation 
being 011 c m which tho same fact appears, now 
as cause, and now as ©tfeefc. The existence of 
the causal link is a fact wo porcetve, and yet it 
does not admit of demonstration. Therein lies the 
trouble; it is soon by reflexion rather than estab- 
lished by argument. To ask for proof of a first 
prtnoiplo is absurd Minds so different as those 
of Kant and Herbert Spencer have taken causality 
to he such a principle. The causal concept be- 
comes doubly difficult when the efficient causality 
has relation to spiritual beings, the First Cause 
being thus the supremely difficult instance. Active 
power or force is presupposed in the cause, so that 


! the cause is independent of the effect, and, qua 
cause, is prior to it in respect of nature. It does 
not follow from this that causality need be suc- 
cessive in time, for cause and effect may be 
synchronous. The cause is but the logical prius 
of the effect. To desoribe the precise nature of 
the causal influx is quite another thing from 
affirming the evident fact. The effects of causa- 
tion are oontinually present in our own experience, 
and the need spontaneously arises to postulate 
some adequate Source or Ground of ourselves 
and the world. We are dealing with the meta- 
physical idea of cause, not with the scientific 
tendency to treat causes as mere antecedents. 
All science is based on the belief in invariable 
and orderly sequence. Real causes are unknown 
to science, which, in reality, deals only with 
occasions ; causations are to science only transfor- 
mations It is, however, no impeachment of the 
causal principle that it has thus no place in the 
scientific realm, for efficiency preserves its validity 
and worth in its own proper, non -phenomenal 
sphere. In the phenomenal sphere, a First Cause 
would be inconceivable, no interruption of the 
sequence of equivalent changes being admissible. 
Scientific method, then, excludes all notion of a 
First Cause. If the intuition of causation seems 
to demand the postulation of a First Cause, the 
exigencies of science oru meet this demand only by 
breaking away from its own method, which is con- 
fined to changes caused by forms of energy previ- 
ously existent. With the scientific centres of such 
forms of force and energy, lying open to observa- 
tion and experience, we have here nothing to do, 
save only m that important respect whereby the 
coHtmoal result to winch they unitedly give rise 
is one which demands another and deeper kind of 
cause than any known to strict scientific method 
That truer — and, indeed, only real — conception of 
cause is will That deeper cause, as the cause of 
all inferior or secondary causes, is the First Cause, 
to which, by the need for self-subsistent being or 
principle, we are ultimately, but nowise arbi- 
tral ily, driven. God, as the First Cause, is the 
Ground and Cause of all secondary beings or 
causes, without whom these could not subsist 
or be. God is the First Cause, all things craving 
His immediate causality. The quest for such 
First Cause is, wo have seen, but an application 
to the world in toto , as a unity, of the law of 
causation. But the cause of the universe, as 
actually existing, can, qua cause, by no possibility 
exceed or transcend the eilect — the universe itself 
Because the effect so measures the cause, the 
universe as an effect cannot, m its finitude, yield 
us the First Cause. Hence the chief defect m the 
presentation of the First Cause aigument, especi- 
ally in the hands of Bntish and American philo- 
sophers and theologians, has been the frequent 
and persistent tendency to rest m what could be 
inferred from the law of causation as applied to 
the phenomena of tho universe, and the failure to 
pass from the dependent or contingent character 
of these phenomena to the postulation of an 
Absolute Ground. The argument is really drawn, 
as Leibniz properly divined, from the contingency 
of the world, which reveals, in its dependence, a 
Primal Power, or Cause, on which it so depends. 
If the First Cause were finite, there would then be 
an Infinite Uncaused beyond it Belief in a First 
Cause rests on no foundation of authority, but is 
a necessity of thought, in view of the world’s 
contingency. 

It is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the cause of Himself. God is His own 
sufficient reason, and all that we can say is that 
He is self-existent. 

The First Cause argument is, properly, not a a- 
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inference from effect to cause— sinoe this would 
never take ue beyond the really finite— but from 
effect to ground. But, in the favourite form of 
seeking a First Cause, the argument has taken a 
Deistie character, with the need of showing that 
the world had a beginning, and the result of leav- 
ing the Divine relation one of pure tr&necendenoe. 
The issue for Theism could be only very partial 
and incomplete. The attempt in this connexion 
to think an absolute beginning, or First Cause of 
all things, was a futile or impossible one, and was 
strangely unperceived to be so. In the long chain 
or process of cause and effect, the First Cause was 
antecedent to the prooess, without its being per- 
oeived that thus it really stood outside the process, 
and that the leap to it was illegitimate. In other 
forms of the argument, such as from the contingent 
to the necessary, or from the finite to the infinite, 
we do not escape the necessity of a loap at last, 
for the conclusion is infinite, which the data never 
can be. But the appeal may here be deeper— to 
the necessities of thought or reason. 

There must be a sufficient reason for every 
existing thing, and for the universe as a whole. 
Suoh reason our argument seeks. Everything is, 
in its turn, conditioned by something else, and is 
made what it is by its relations to other things 
The number of its relations is indefinite, and the 
complete rationality of such relations, as a system, 
is past finding out. While an underlying nexus of 
foice makes everything also causal in its turn, yet 
there is no trace of existence, independent and 
non-conditioned We know limitation as surely 
as we know being Parts of existential pheno- 
mena, everywhere throughout the universe, do- 
l>end upon other parts not less dependent in their 
turn. Not a single causal agency know n to science 
bears the stamp or mark of self-subsistence, and 
the same thing is tme of our personal and finite 
existences No aggregation of such finite agencies 
and existences can possibly make an independent 
and unconditioned universe. Clearly, a universe 
so finite and dependent must have its Cause 01 
Ground beyond itself. As a whole, it must have an 
independent, self-existent Cause, as the necessary 
correlate of its fimtude. Even by those who take 
the creation of matter to lie eternal, such a World- 
Ground is felt to be necessary. For even then — 
and the same holds trUe if the world be but one 
of an endless series of universes — an eternal and 
unitary Ground and Cause is needful as explana- 
tion of the vast successions of phenomenal changes 
and dynamio activities that make up the universe. 
Yes, needful as explanation of their persistence, 
no less than of their production. Clearly, an 
adequate cause is required for the world’s being 
eternal rather than of time. The eternity of the 
world is not synonymous with its necessity. 
Matter may very well be the eternal effect of an 
eternally producing Cause. Even if matter be 
taken as eternal, the question still remains whether 
it has in itself— or from without— the principle of 
its existence. The Cause or Ground is, in such a 
ease, related to no past creative activity, but is 
claimed as the centre and soul of present oosmic 
reality. What, however, does exclude anything 
of the nature of real effective oaus&tion is a merely 
pantheistic evolution. What theistio philosophy 
does postulate is that, in respect of all causational 
effects whatsoever, the First Cause was free in His 
self-action ; that Hts activity in the use of causa- 
tional power had no need to be eternal, however 
the power of such causative action might be 
eternal. 

The more assured conclusions and better estab- 
lished theories of science alike point to the fimtude 
tad dependence of the universfc But, if we 
assumed no First Canes as the Soares of trans- 


forming causal energy to the world, seienoe itself 
would be reduced to illusion. For no link in the 
infinite chain of secondary onuses would then 
originate bat only transmit causality, and yet 
there w ould — the First Cause being wanting— be 
no causality to transmit. To deny a First Cause 
would be to deny all secondary causes and the 
reign of oausation within the sphere of experience. 
The need for a First Cause, in the sense of a self- 
moved Mover, has been felt from Plato to Hegel 
and Martin eau, and may, for all practical purposes, 
be taken as universally admitted. But the need 
is even more pressing for a First Cause which is 
the present Ground and Cause of the whole con- 
catenation of causes now at work in the ordered 
universe. Underlying all that lias been advanced 
is the principle that what does not exist as of 
absolute necessity is merely contingent, else there 
would bo a violation of the principle of causality, 
and we should have existence w ithout cause The 
same violation would likewise result if the cause 
weie not adequate or proportionate It may lie 
here observed that the argument, taken in the 
customary form as being from efiect to cause, can 
infer existence of the First Cause only in so far as 
it is a cause ; for the world, as an efiect finite and 
conditioned, could never give a cause infinite and 
absolute. An efficient cause may conceivably 
exist, as being or entity, without any effect. It 
would not then, of course, be the First Efficient 
Cause, since nothing had been caused or created, 
but would be the absolutely necessary Being. 
The weakness oi the argument to a First Cause, 
ill the customary foim of inferring it from effect 
to cause, ih lack of some clear and valid explica- 
tion of the sense in which an extra mundane 
Power can be a cause For the usual presentation 
makes the w’orld, as created by the First Cause, 
something separate from, and outside of, the 
Creator. But, if outside of Him, then He is finite. 
And, if the First Cause and the caused world be 
not so separated, then there is pantheism We 
are not, therefore, driven, as lioyoe and others, to 
make the Creator or First Cause ‘identical with 
His products.’ Why tins inability to grasp the 
really inspiring truth that Deity transcends His 
own works— as we transcend ours— while He 
liumanently lives in them T The weakness in the 
w hole case is escaped only by allowing the principle 
of causation, in its quest for an ultimate, to rest 
in an Absolute World-Ground. Otherwise, the 
principle of causation, taken strictly as such, can 
never conduct us from the world to God. For the 
argument therefrom is clearly one from the world 
as the physical effect to a cause as the physical 
correlative. But the whole force and value of the 
argument to a First Cause lie in another direction 
— in an ascent from the swift successions and 
changeful phenomena of Nature tn toto to an 
ultimate and self-existent Ground and Caose, in 
which these all find possibility, reality, and per- 
manent base or support Strictly taken, our 
principle— that of Causality— does not undertake 
any categorical affii mation as to existence, either 
of its subject or of its predicate. It is content 
to affirm, conditionally, that, if contingent being 
exists, its Efficient Cause mast exist But, inas- 
much as the world is taken to exist as contingent 
being, it prooeeds to set forth its argument for the 
world’s necessary and sufficient First Cause. So 
doing, it seeks not a mere foundation of Being in 
the abstract, but a real, actually existing, primi- 
tive Ground (Urgrund) of all reality, it could 
not possibly find satisfaction in any form of First 
Cause whose relations to the world should be 
mainly antecedent to the world, or, for the most 
part, separate from it It seeks, through all 
sequence and dependenoo of phenomena, some 
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contixraoa* and persistent dialectical core of being, stein, Leipzig, 1853, p. 400). Precisely ; but Kant 
and rests not till it finds it in the ens realissimum falters and fails to take that further step towards 
— the Absolute Life. Reality or Ground beyond experience ; the Reality 

No attempt will be made within the limits of the is there, but he thinks it not theoretically know- 
present article to deal with the subject in its his- able by ns. * The causality of the necessary cause 
tone developments. It must suffice to point out of the changes, and therefore also the Cause itself 
that modern metaphysical thought has moved far [italics ours], must belong to time, and to pheno- 
from the position of being content with any First mena in time ’ (td. 348). So says Kant, and beyond 
Cause conceptions that treated God as a mere this craving for a positive explanation he does not 
supernumerary spectator of the world-machine’s rise. 8uch an application, however, of the idea of 
operations, instead of the present and ultimate causality, in reference to the Supreme Cause or 
Ground of all things. Primal Ground, as we have ourselves now made 

The all-destroying Kant is chiefly responsible may be taken as a prion inherent in mind, and the 
for the depreciatory views of the First Cause con- conviction arising from what is a necessity of our 
oeption. For he gave men to understand that rational nature is one which, it may be remarked, 
the causal principle could not carry ns beyond the becomes greatly heightened when the essential 
sphere of sensuous experience, and that a First clement of the ontological argument is allowed to 
Cause was reached only by a final and unwarrant- mingle and fuse with the cosmological principle, 
able leap from the last link in the infinite chain of In this way the stock objection— to whicn Goethe 
intermediate causes. It ought to have grown gave classic utterance— as to the First Cause act- 
much more evident than it has done how weak the ing upon the world as on a thing external loses 
Kantian procedure is, for the essential point in the point and relevancy. 

argument to a First Cause is that the whole chain More recently, the positions of Mansel and 
of causes, and every single link in the chain, are Hamilton, and, still more, the attitude of Herbert 
contingent, and depend on self-existent Being or Spencer, as to the Unknowable, have tended to the 
Cause without ana beyond them— this, though same depreciatory result It is pertinent to observe 
the First Cause is immanent, while thus trail- that Spencer’s treatment of the Absolute Force, as 
soendent. The creative process is not only con- the ‘ Unknown Cause ' of all phenomenal mamfcs- 
ditioned by God, but is in Him ; yet He, as the tations, lias deepened the impression that a Fust 
Absolute, Unconditioned Reality and Ultimate Cause cannot be reached or known But the First 
Cause of all things, is more than the universe, and Cause is not a product yielded by those causal 
for ever transcends it. For transcendence m Deity antecedents whicn are all the Spencerian philo- 
is just what the First Cause argument, in its ti ue sophy can give us ; it is the deeper product arising 
form, gives : it is a recognition that Deity, on from the intuition of cause in the mind The con- 
whom the world depends, is more and greater than cepts of cause and effect by no means arise, m 
the universe. Absolute as may be the Deity’s Humian fashion, by way of mere empirical obser- 
knowledgo of the world He has called into being, vation, even though it be in experience that, 
what good reason can be suggested why He should through the data of perception, we come to fashion 
not yet distinguish Himself from the world He so the concept of cause ; they much more arise, like 
perfectly knows T The transition from the world other fundamental concepts, through abstraction of 
as, tn toto, a known effect to a World-Ground as the understanding, which abstracts from the sen- 
its First Cause is a rational and necessary one. This suous The a priori character of the causal prin- 
persistent demand of rational thought for an ade- ciple is not doubtful. If we compare the concepts 
quate Cause of the world’s phenomena has not cause and effect, in our thought, we concludo that 
been at all invalidated by Kant’s criticism, which every effect presupposes a cause ; and the very 
was sharp but not deep. The mind’s quest for analysis of these concepts conducts us to the prm* 
Primary and Ultimate Cause is satisfied only by ciple of causality. This, recognised as an a prion 
the postulation of God as the First Cause, or pres- analytic principle, is objectively real, like other a 
ent and perpetual Ground, of all things finite, in vrtort principles, and is fitly conditioned in its rise 
their dependence and contingency. Of course, the by experience, m connexion with the abstracting 
postulation of such a Ground or Cause depends power of thought. The inner nexus between cause 
on the compelling power or assent of Reason, but and effect is not something which our subjectivity 
what we necessarily think we cannot but accept transfers to them, but is something objectively 
as true. It is this necessitated thought, or inherent existent before our thought and independently of 
necessity of reason, that gives the argument its it. Hence the causal connexion early came to be 
cogency, carrying actuality m its bosom, Kant not- taken as a dynamic one, even though human know- 
withstanding. By such necessary truths — truths ledge does not yet understand the working of the 
of reason— do we live : originating, as they do, in forces involved. This reality of cause, as of force 
the subject and not in the object of experience, the and every other form of power, Spencer explicitly 
objects of experience must conform to them, or ex- affirms, but not in any real objective sense, only 
istence is no longer rational, and the universe no as subjective affection in its ultimate expression, 
more determined by universal reason. Such truths That is to say, there is cause, but as to what it is 
of reason are part of our nature, axioms that can- we are completely m the dark. States of conscious- 
not be resisted ; they are such grounds and supports ness, produced by the inscrutable cause, are all we 
of our thought as make them trie criterion of truth know. There is still room for what is true and 
Of course, a necessity of thought does not mean a needfnl in the principle enforced by Hume and 
necessity of existence, but the refusal of such a Kant, namely, that the real connexion between 
necessity of thought as we have here remains ab- cause and effect is determinable only through ex- 
solute and irrational soepticiam. Such a causal perience, that is, in empiric and synthetic fashion 
judgment carries for us, necessarily, objective val- by means of the events of uniform sequence ; but a 
idity because of the inoonoeivability of the oppo- truer and larger plaoe must be foudd, in connexion 
site; wherefore the judgment is affirmed because therewith, for the working of thought, which, 
we can do no other in the interests of what we feel though not independent of the perceptive elements, 
to be the truth. Even Kant himself does not pre- yields to experience a necessary connexion of effect 
tend to find a full explanation of phenomena in with cause which experience could not itself offer, 
natural oausality : he says : ' Phenomena must In regarding this necessary connexion of cause and 
have their grounds in that whioh is not a pheno* effect as an essential feature of their relation— that 
menon ’ (Kntik d. rsinsn Vsmunft, ed. Harten- is, in reoognising the relation as one of real depend' 
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ence — Kant and Schopenhauer must be allowed 
to have shown deeper insight than Hume and Mill. 
Spencer is himself obliged to admit that our con- 
ception of the ' Unknown Power ’ is fashioned after 
that of our own mind’s causal activity. The effici- 
ent power presupposed in the Cause of all pheno- 
mena becomes intelligible only as so conceived, and 
absoluteness can be rationally attributed only to 
a. First Cause which is absolute existence, not, 
Spencer-wise, to unknown force. Spencer’s posi- 
tion in relation to the First Cause is far from self- 
consistent ; for, admitting causation in Nature, he 
yet assumes absolute power or force for which 
there is no antecedent cause, although he has him- 
self said that to admit anything uncaused is to 
take away the need to assume a cause for anything. 
In speaking of the Absolute Force as unknowable, 
Spencer fails to perceive that an existent cannot 
even be thought as unknowable, unless it is either 
known or continuous with the known. Thus the 
existent, being something for knowledge, cannot 
be unknowable existence. The nature of know- 
ledge saves real existence from being unknowable. 
Spencer’s First Cause is an * Incomprehensible 
Power,’ of which he will not allow us to know 
anything; but, if such Power must be taken as 
the First Efficient Cause, it can be no other than a 
Supreme Mind or Intelligence, since that of which it 
is the First Cause is a cosmos — not blind and brute 
chaos. Mind in experience always goes before 
matter or mechanism, building up our knowledge 
of the latter. It is unthinkable that anything save 
Supreme Mind should, as First Cause, precede the 
world’s vast and interminable mechanism. 

Certain of the more extreme forms of Idealism 
expressly disown the idea of First Cause. Because 
first causes in the world of experience seem to them 
an illusive quest, God is dispensed from being the 
First Cause of the world of appearances in any real 
sense, and the mmd is turned from seeking any 
First Cause of the causes and phenomena of experi- 
ence. God is, to such forms of Neo- Hegelianism, 
the only metaphysical principle or cause, and any- 
thing like real or distinct causality is denied to 
individual men. Causation is for such forms of 
thought, according to Koyce, * a very subordinate 
idea in philosophy ’ ; and tins, apparently, despite 
all it has been for the history ot philosophy (J. 
Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy , Boston, 
1886, p. 477). Now, one may very well be idealist 
enough to maintain the world to be, in the end, a 
mental construction, but it is quite another thing 
' when causal explanation is 'dropped,’ and we are 
not allowed to hold the world of reality to be such 
an active and honest world as is involved in its 
oausal determination of our discriminating and con- 
structive consciousness. To divest the Divine mmd 
of all causality, and to throw it, in Royce’s fashion, 
merely upon perfect correspondence of its conscious- 
ness with things as they are, is to exhibit it as a 
monstrosity of reason, and a paralytic in will. The 
finite is, in Neo- Hegelian thought, taken up organi- 
cally into the Infinite, and finds, m this undiffei- 
entiated unity, not a cause in time, but a ground 
of all that happens, or is supposed to be ‘given.’ 
The real objects of Nature are, on this view, 
resolved into mere modes of our conscious thinking, 
and the element of causality or dynamic energy 
disappears from things and selves. But this whole 
assertion of identity is so arbitrary and fictitious 
as to form no solution of the world-problem, the 
world being a real and concrete system, with mighty 
causal energies whose efficiency rests at last upon 
the sole originating or Uncaused Cause. This ap- 
plies to much that J. H. Stirling wrote of identity 
as the solution of causality— a too facile, over-con- 
fident, and not very satisfactory solution, since it 
is certainly desirable that we recognize the Cause as 


a fact, and a determining fact ; that we recognise 
the effect as a fact — a fact determined : for only 
misehievous error can be the result of toe denial 
of causes, or of their identification with effects. It 
must be remembered that the identity principle is 
not oonfined to Neo-Hegelian philosophers. But it 
is an idle postulation, of purely mechanical and 
abstractionist character, wherever found. An ex- 
ternal world is presented to thought for interpreta- 
tion of its relation to a tr&nsoendent First Cause, 
so far as revealed to, and in, experience. The ab- 
stract necessities of reason, as presented in forms of 
idealism to which thought is the Bole reality, can 
be no substitute for the causal realities of experi- 
ence in time. Thus, while the inadequacy of the 
conception of God as the Cause, in the usual form 
of presentation, is to be acknowledged or main- 
tained, we have still to do with God as the Ground 
of the world of space and time, within which He is, 
in this sense, still and always operative. 

Certain scientific influences also have depreciated 
the First Cause conception. Scientific monism of 
a pantheistic and materialistic type thinks to dis- 
pense with a First or transcendent Cause, the 
Absolute being to it identical with the universe 
There is, in Haeckel, no lack of acknowledgment 
of the causal principle, but it is 4 mechanical causa- 
tion’ which for him controls the universe. But 
such mechanical or scientific cansation is never the 
simple and ultimate thing which it is often taken 
to be. Haeckel himself recognizes the world to be 
a unified whole, but does not apprehend the need 
for ultimate or metaphysical explanation of such 
a world- whole, as something non-phenomenal whioh 
underlies the whole field of scientific causation, 
with its mere antecedence and sequence. Haeckel, 
however, fancies he has found a sufficient cause 
for the universe in the law of causality, taken in 
conjunction with the supreme law of substance. 
From the monistic side, it is asked why the first 
principle of movement cannot be found in matter, 
since matter appears an inexhaustible reservoir of 
energies But modern metaphysics has replied that 
matter not only supplies, but is, energy and force ; 
and that such conception of force or energy can be 
construed only m terms of Will. In the final quest 
of physics even, an unchanging substantive cause, 
amid the changes wrought of force, is sought as a 
real, though unconscious, result of a metaphysical 
craving. The very place and purpose of the First 
Cause argument is to combat the position of monistic 
theories of a purely mechanical sort, and this it 
does by bringing out the essentially limited, con- 
ditioned, and dependent character of the universe 
as we know it. It is this conditioned character of 
the universe that makes it an effect. If there is 
one thing which the most thorough science of the 
time does, it is to reduce the category of cause to 
the universal law of conditions, whereby all phe- 
nomena are j'oined together in an order of depend- 
ence. It appears to the present writer no longer 
possible for theology to ignore, as it has so persist- 
ently done, those dynamical explanations of the 
world which, with their increasing tendency to drop 
the causal element, have found so much favour in the 
recent history of science. This dynamical account 
of the universe is still a quasi-metaphysical one, 
with which the view of First Canse, as here pre- 
sented, is believed best to agree. What, of course, 
is most immediately given us in experience is the 
changeableness of the world and its unsatisfying 
character, but inf erentially we soon reach far beyond 
this. If it be said that the universe cannot be taken 
as an effect unless it can be proved to have had a 
beginning, it is then to be remembered that causal 
Money can be inferred without the need of being 
observed, and that a Ground of existence, not a mere 
prius in time, is our real need and quest. The 
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universe may wear the character of an effect, and, tionary process, and creative of its unity. Mind 
indeed, the Increasing knowledge of it by science most, then, fall baok, in a way dependent on the 
makes it always more oertainly known as an effeot. energy of thought and its necessities, on the need 
Even Its ordered character implies its dependence, to postulate absolute and necessary Being, whioh, 
Everywhere the forces of the universe seem to make in the presenoe of the world, with its inert matter 
for change, as geology and astronomy remind ua. and blind energy, must be set in oausal relations 
The whole world is seen to be in a state of change ; to it. 

in the world of appearance a mechanical connexion Science is finding the unity of Nature suggested 
is everywhere observable ; the self-sufficiency of the by the unities everywhere perceived— unities of pro- 
world is only apparent, and the cosmos is surely cess and development, ana unities of organization 
advancing towards a state in which its energy will and expression. Bo such unities— do evolutional 
be transformed into heat, and its life and movement and molecular theories— suggest nothing of the 
will cease . thought nocessarily concludes to alsingle nature of an effect, nothing of the presupposed 
ultimate Cause, which grounds and regulates the Ground and Cause of the whole? Does the sum of 
whole world-connexion, imparting to it order, law, scientific knowledge — the observed, and inferred, 
and coherence. For there is a law of dynamic con- unity of Nature— not suggest a First Cause, on 
tuiuity running through the whole world of modern whose transcendent causal energy the world de- 
science, in virtue of winch we see the change from pends, and by whose power it lives’ If such 
cause to effect to be one of form rather than of sub- World-Ground or First Cause be God, the effects 
stance. No rational foundation for a philosophy of His causal power cannot conceivably continue 
of Nature seems possible save with the Being of without Him ; llis presence is after no quantitative 
tho Absolute as a primal datum. Not even Spencer mode, but is that of essential causality. It is, of 
got beyond the need of a First Cause as a datum course, not consonant with the ideal of science to 
of consciousness, and no scientific hypothesis, how- seek an extra-mundane Cause, or with the method 
ever ultimate — whether primal energy oi other — of science to seek anything save equivalent ante- 
can take us to a beginning of things that is really cedent phenomena in terms of law. But it is 
self-explanatory. There is, in reality, nothing arbi- perfectly lational to find the sum of scientific know- 
trary in our postulation, for such a First Cause can ledge, with its explanation of the world for ever 
never properly be reckoned a term among causes incomplete, suggest or point to some deeper cause — 
that began to do. Indeed, the principle of causality present to, ami in, creation — than any open to the 
is wrongfully applied only when it is sought to foist ways and instruments of science. The root diifi- 
It unon a Being which never began to be. Tins cnlty of an evolution, which is simply a conditioned 
iinenectod Cause accounts for all else, is sufficient senes m time, cloarly lies in our claiming any right 
m itself, and is without relation of eiloct to any- to attribute absoluteness — absolute initiative — to 
thing else. any particular term in the causal series ; and hence 

But one may still ask, as to the ultimate elements rational insight finds itself driven, as we maintain, 
whereof things are composed, w hethei they may not to ground the causal series m relation to an absolute 
lave in themselves sufficient reason for their being or transcendent Ground. Without such a single 
uul for the law of their combinations. Cleaily, ultimate Cause, which eternally grounds the whole 
thought has no right to overlook that the contin- evolutionary process, the entire tram or chain of 
gency of the world may very well be — and haB been the developmental senes must clearly appear as no 
—denied on its noumenal side, not m its phenomenal better than a play of accidents. Thus we leave 
ispeot. Certainly, we are bound to grant force to behind the old difficulty as to Deity working upon 
the agnostic contention that our knowledge of the a Nature external to Himself— a conception that 
world is still superficial, and confined to the plie- made the Infinite power finite, both because there 
aomenal, rather than the noumenal, aspect of was something outside of it, and because its vvoikmg 
things. The insufficient chaiacter of the reasons on the external must be conceived as subject to law 
idduoed for the contingency of the world may very or conditions. 

well be set down to the insufficiency of human know- On Efficient Cause, science docs, andmust, remain 

ledge. Howevei matter or the ultimate elements soundly agnostic. When, to the considerations 
nay elude us m their noumenal or substantial already offered, is added the fact that soience has 
ispects, we yet feel drawn, as by a necessity of no manner of solution, from powers or qualities of 
thought, to postulate a Ground 01 Cause, of whose mattei known to it, for free self-conscious beings, 
existence they are dependent manifestations, that a new demand arises for a First Cause that shallbe 
2ause being to us the Ground of the possibility of free, intelligent, and self-conscious. For, between 
ill things. But, when the contingent and depend- the effect and its cause there must be neither made- 
mt character of the world is taken to be most quacy nor disproportion. So, though the effect not 
‘stabhshed, there springs out of that \ery fact a only may, but must, be different from the cause — 
weakness which, strangely enough, is often over- else there were no causation— yet the Primal Cause 
ooked. It is that the stable conclusion to God, as must be such as can produce the total universe, 
.he Absolute Cause, is based upon the unstable or Hence we see why the First Principle of all things 
lontingent character of the world, which might cannot be, as the monists wish, impersonal. No 
lonceivably be a wholly unreal foundation. The impersonal cosmic processes can possibly furnish a 
rouble is that thought may sometimes be in danger World-Giound for such a being as man. The First 
if finding it easier to oonclude, from the world’s Cause must be at least personal as we are, however 
m perfect character, to the world as umeal and much more He may be. This is an inexorahle 
llusory, than to rise to an Absolute Reality that demand of our thought, which absolutely refuses 
hall be perfect and complete Yet such an absol- to be content with anything lees, as First Cause, 
itely perfect i Reality is the goal of all our thinking than a Being endowed with plenitude of ethioal 
-thought’s imperious demand— difficult as it may life, intellect, and will. For God is not the First 
* to harmonise with the facts of our imperfect Cause in the ordinary sense of cause, whose relation 
ioraI experience. to effect is Dronerlv Dhvsical. not ethioal. and neces- 

And, if the world be taken as real, a type of sary, not f^InthhTstriet sense, the world is not 
antheistic thought is possihle which may pro- an effect j and no cause, in this sense, can form the 
sssedly disclaim the need to go beyond the world rationale of the world. More than its First Cause, 
tself, as its own Evolving Cause. But no such in this aspect, is God : causality is an element in 
elf-evolying world is to be thought of save as the His relation to the world, but cm** cannot be the 
esult of vv ill and Reason, Immanent in the evolu* principle of thought respecting One who is its free 
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Originator, the self-determined action of whose 
Wifi is really the ultimate principle of the cosmos. 
The laws of Reason and of Morality, found in the 
world, most be accounted for, since neither the 
universe nor the human mind can be their cause. 
These laws are of a character so absolute and un- 
conditional that they cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as true and existing, were there neither uni- 
verse nor human mind j nonce an argument for a 
First Cause has sometimes been founded on these 
necessary truths alone. Their cause can be nothing 
either irrational or non-moral, and so there arises a 
call for a Rational and Moral Intelligence, distinct 
from the world and man’s mind, in whom they are 
grounded. The First Cause is First Cause of an 
ordered and intelligible world, with harmony in its 
causes in relation to their effects, and that First 
Cause must be not only the Supreme Intelligence — 
Universal Mind — but equally the Ground of all 
things in virtue of its ethical moment. This the 
best metaphysical thought now fully realizes. The 
First Cause or Ultimate Ground of all reality must 
be uncaused, and such Cause or Ground can only 
be One Eternal Mind or Spirit, by whose will all 
things are. To such unity of the First Cause we 
are led by the principle of Parsimony, which would 
make more than one unphilosophical, and by the 
unities which mark alike the laws of the universe 
and the necessary laws of reason. Thus is met the 
demand of those who, speaking from the scientific 
side, insist that 

‘the character of the First Cause cannot be Judged from the 
inode of action of any secondary agencies One mode of action 
fa as mysterious as another, so far as any relations to a First 
Cause are concerned. The intelligence of the First Cause can 
only be Judged from the result' (J. P Cooke, The Credentials 
if Science the Warrant of Faith*, London, 1893, p. 262). 

While the scientific view must restrict itself to 
the actual universe, it is yet a thought suggestive 
and worthy of consideration that the causal prin- 
ciple in the human mind presses on, by inherent 
impulse, from aotual being to that which is possible 
ana conceivable. Thus it lias been attempted to 
found an argument for the First Cause on this aspect 
alone. In our treatment, however, the stress has 
been laid upon the contingency of the actual 
universe. An absolute and intensive infinity is 
here maintained for Deity, in face of the diffi- 
culties felt by certain philosophic writers who 
have not been able to shed quantitative notions 
in this sphere of thought. The absolute and self- 
existent Ground and Cause of all things is, that 
is to say, as the Absolute Being, really infinite — 
One m our conceptions of whom we have got 
clear away from thinking of infinite extension in 
space, ana existence in infinite time. The very 
end of our study of the positive relations, which 
God sustains to the empirical world of space and 
time, is just to raise us at last beyond itself to the 
spaceless and timeless Causality of the Deity who 
forms its Ultimate Ground and Cause. 

Our conclusion as to the First Cause argument, 
customarily presented as an inference from effect 
to o&use, is that it is invalid. As an argument, 
however, from the contingent character of the 
world to the necessity for a World-Ground, it 
retains validity and worth. Such self-existent 
and eternal World-Ground or First Cause is, by 
an inexorable law of thought, the necessary cor- 
relate of its finitude. Though we must reason 
to Him from data of sense, yet the view so gained 
may be regarded as our first and most fundamental 
philosophical conception of God, as involving an 
Absolute Being necessarily existing. God and 
the world are not to be conceived as cause and 
effect, for modem metaphysics can by no possi- 
bility regard such an expression of the connexion 
between the world of experience sad the Ground 
of all possible experience (no mere §nt extra- 


mundanum) as anything like adequate. The 
true abiding First Cause is God, taken as the 
ultimate ana absolute Ground of the possibility 
of everything that is— the self-existent Cause of 
the ever-present world and its phenomena. Should 
this form of the argument appear to carry infinity 
only in implicit mode, God, it should be remem- 
bered, is, in its presentation of Him as the Absol- 
ute Being, taken as full intensive infinitude- 
infinite plenitude of existence. By Buch infinity 
is meant no mere absence of limitation, but the 
positive conception of pure actuality, limitless 
existence — an infinity incommensurable with all 
that is limited. Or, should it be asked whether, 
in this way, we have not found a Being who is ens 
primum (first Being) rather than causa prima 
(First Canse), onr answer clearly is that a Ground 
so related to the actual world is causa prima as 
well as ens primum — is for us ens primum me- 
cisely that He may be causa prima. The First 
Cause must be just such absolutely necessary 
Being or ens a se, else it were contingent, which 
the First Efficient Cause could not conceivably be. 
Such a Deity, as causa sui, creatively bringing 
forth the world out of His own potences, cannot 
be allowed to be an arbitrary resting-place, but 
is a truly rational ground, or thought. For the 
ontologic basis supplied m the ens primum or 
Absolute Being is not taken as something standing 
by itself and indeterminate, but something whose 
objective activities, as the true First Cause, world- 
phenomena are, and w hose nature they bespeak or 
expound. Thus we preserve and maintain the 
First Cause argument in deeper form than the old 
Anstotehc mode, in which tne search for a Prime 
Mover had relation only to the contingency of 
motion in matter , our argument goes deeper, being 
concerned with the contingency of being or matter 
itself. Neither motion noi matter carries necessity 
in itself ; both are grounded in the necessary, 
ultimate, and self-existent Cause of all things. 

Litkratuob. — J. Lindsay, The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphysics (contains a very full Bibliography, both historical 
and systematic), Edin 1910, Studies m European Philosophy, 
do 1909, Recent Advances tn Theistie Philosophy of Religion, 
do 1897 , J. Martineau, A Study of Religion *, 2 vols , Oxford, 
1889 ; A Dorner, Rchgionsphilosophie. Leipzig, 1903 , G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Religion . 2 vols , Lond 1906 , A Calde- 
cott, Philosophy of Religion in England, do 1901 ; R. Flint, 
Theism, new ed , Edin 1902 ; A C. Fraser, Philosophy of 
Theism a , do. 1899; B P Bowne, Studies in Theism «, 
New York, 1902, W. L Davidson. Theism, London, 1898, 
J H Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, Edin 1890. 

.James Lindsay. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Introductory and primitive). 
— Although a purely practical purpose was perhaps 
primarily involved in the use of firstfruits (see 8 a), 
it may be taken as an axiom of primitive thought 
that all which is new is sacred, tabu, and hence not 
to be touched by man until certain ceremonies are 
performed by which the tabu is taken oft and the 
whole is set free. This is analogous to the doing 
of anything for the first time, or the first occasion 
of any series of events, or the entering upon a new 
state of life, e.g. manhood or womanhood, marriage, 
entrance into a mystery association. These states 
are sacred, dangerous, and involve a tabu condition, 
primarily because they are new states. 1 For this 
reason they are accompanied by rites which serve 
to remove the tabu and to carry off the danger with 
which the persons concerned are charged. We can 
thus understand why it is that the new crops, the 
new vintage, the first catch of the season, the first- 
born of domestic animals and even of man, are re- 

K rded as tabu or sacred. The orops, etc., must not 
cut or gathered or dug np or used until certain 
rites have been performed. The nature of these 
rites reveals another axiom of primitive thought — 
that the whole may be fully represented try the 
part, so that, by setting aside a part, the whole is 
1 Sm Van CtaBMp, Let Mitts d* passage, Puis, ifiM, p. 9489. 
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set free. In the ease of the crops or the vintage, 
that part is known as the firstfruits. Similarly in 
the ease of the chase or fishing, the first animal 
or fish canght is also set apart in some specific way, 
thus giving liberty for the hunter or fisher to con- 
tinue his pursuit in safety. And the first-born of 
domestic animals is often sacrificed or set free, 
because it is invested with a peculiar sanctity, and 
by this act the future progeny is, as it were, made 
usable (see First-born). 

The rites by which the corn or the vintage is set 
free for ordinary use are of different kinds. Thus 
the firstfruits may be sacrificed to a god or spirit, 
or to the dead. They are sometimes eaten in a 
solemn manner and, so to speak, sacramentally ; 
or there may be a combination of sacrifice and ritual 
eating. Again, they are made over to king, chief, 
or priest, who sometimes performs upon them or 
with them certain ceremonies Firstfruits are 
sometimes part of the crop which has been sown 
specially for this purpose. Frequently the first- 
fruit ceremonies are very elaborate and lengthy. 
They often terminate with a feast, or are the 
ocoasion of a kind of saturnalia ; or they form a 
kind of festival of beginnings, a New Year, when 
also new fire is kindled and distributed to the 
community And, where the new food is eaten 
solemnly, it is sometimes prepared for by fasting 
or by swallowing emetics, in order to make the 
body ready for the reception of the sacred food 
(see Fastino, § 4). It is unnecessary to give ex- 
amples of these rites from all parts of the world 
It will be sufficient to cite a few typical ones with 
references to similar customs in other localities. 

I. Sacrifice of firstfruits. — (a) Offerings to gods. 
—In Tahiti the firstfruits of orchards and gardens, 
with pigs, fowls, etc., were offered to the gods, and 
it was death to the owner if they were not thus 
acknowledged (Ellis, Polynes Researches , London, 
1831, i. 850). Firstfruits weie offered to the god 
Taniinthe Society Islands, with the words, ‘ Here, 
Tani, I have brought you something to eat’ 
(Tyerman and Bennet, Joum. of Voyages and 
Travels, London, 1831, 1. 284). Such offerings 
wero general throughout Polynesia. The Eagan u a 
offered firstfruits from a new garden to a dmnity, 
asking his blessing on the future crops (Hoscoe, 
Jiaganda, London, 1911, p. 428). The Basu tos do 
not touch their corn after threshing, before boiling 
some, casting it upon the rest, and saying, ‘ Thank 
you, gods; give us bread again to-morrow.’ The 
bulk is now pure and fit to be eaten (Casalis, Les 
liassoutos , Paris, 1859, p. 265). The Ewe tribes 
offer some of the now yams or maize to divinities 
In the case of the yams, some have been specially 

? Ian ted for the goddess to whom they are offered. 

'he offerer says, f When I dig mine, grant that I 
may have plenty,’ and then proceeds to dig (Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stammc, Berlin, 1906, pp. 344, 795). In 
ancient India the dgrayane§l\, 01 offering of first- 
fruits, took place in early summer (barley) and in 
autumn (rice). Cakes were made of these, or the 

S ain was boiled, for Indra and Agni, for the Vrive 
evfts, and for heaven and earth. Thus the plants 
were rendered wholesome and faultless, for myth 
told how the gods had first ottered this sacrifice to 
free the plants from tho poison of tho Asuras {SHE 
vii. [1900] 191, xii. [1882] 369 ff., of. xxx. [1892] 93, 
124, 289) Among many of the present-day tribes 
the first of the crops, of wine, and of oil is made over 
to gods or spirits ; and, as m the N. W. provinces, 
this is done that the god may preserve the crop 
from inseots and rats (Crooke, PR *, 1896, i. 105 If. ; 
Roman* Urdu Journal, Lahore, ill. [1880] 11 ; Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, Trav. in Himalayan Provinces , 
1819-85, London, 1841, i. 317 f. j Atkinson, Himal. 
Districts , Allahabad, 1884, ii. 825 ; Shaw, Asiatic 
Res. iv. [1807] 56 f.). In Borneo, when the rioe 


is ripe, bunches of it are placed round an altar. A 
two days’ feast takes place with dancing. At the 
conclusion the crops may be gathered (St. John, 
Forests of Far East a , London, 1863, i. 191]. Ex- 
amples like these from the lower culture might be- 
multiplied indefinitely. 

In the Semitic area the principle that the gods, 
or some of them, were lords of tno cultivated land 
was well recognized. To them, therefore— in re- 
turn for seasonable rain and sunshine, growth, 
increase, and fruitfulness — a share of the produce 
was given. Thus, in Babylonia the harvest festival 
was a well-established custom, and to the gods were 
presented firstfruits of all produce, sinoe the latter 
was really their property (Sayee, Rel. of Ancient 
Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 466 f., 473; 
Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief ana Practice in 
Bab. and Assyria, New York, 1911, p. 343). This 
was also true of the Canaanites. The tf'dltm caused 
the fruits of the earth to increase, and men pre- 
sented to them the firstfruits. An inscription 
mentions a seven days’ festival marked by an 
offering of firstfruits (de la Saussaye, Manuel o' hist, 
dcs religions. Pans, 1904, p. 184 5 for Hebrew first- 
fruits, see next article). In Egypt, Mm was the 
god of the generative power in Nature To him 
harvest festivals were dedicated in thankfulness. 
Firstfruits were presented to him, or to his servants, 
or to the local divinity. The new king also cele- 
brated a festival to Mm, offenng sacnfice, and 
cutting a sheaf of new com which he strewed before 
the bull sacred to the god. This was a symbolic 
offenng of the firstfruits of his reign (Wiedemann, 
Rel of Anc. Eg., London, 1897, p. 127 ; Erman, Life 
in Anc. Eg., do 1894, pp 66, 245, 272). 

The ancient Teutons also recognized the principle 
of the offenng of firstfrmts of the grain harvested ; 
and Snom speaks of three annual sacrifices, one 
of which was in connexion with harvest (Grimm, 
Teut. Myth., London, 1880-8, pp. 39, 42; de la 
Saussaye, 693) The ancient Roman husbandmen 
offered a sacrifice of firstfruits of all the various 
crops to those divinities who were chiefly associated 
with their w elfare • the first ears to Ceres, the first 
vintage to Liber. Plmy says that neither new com 
nor new wine was tastea until the priests had offered 
the primitive ( HN xviii. 2 ; Foetus, s.v. ‘ Sacnma’ j 
Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der Romcr, Munich, 
1902, p. 346). In the festivals of the State religion 
traces of these offerings survive. From May 7 
to 14 the Vestals prepared the mola salsa made 
from the first ears of the standing com, and offered 
these at the Vestalia in June. At the Vinalia m 
August or April the flamsn Duzlis plucked the 
first grapes (auspicatto vindcmice) and offered prayer 
and sacrifice for the preservation of the whole 
vintage (Varro, de Ling. Lat, vi. 16). Warde 
Fowler has connected the custom of offering tithes 
{decumce) of various things at the yearly rites of the 
ara maxima with an earlier offenng of firstfruits, 
these suggesting or even developing sporadically 
into tithes (W. R Smith 8 , 245 f. ; see § 6 below ; 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 
p. 195 ; cf. also his remarks on pp. 207, 212 ; see 
also Firstfruits [Greek]). 

In China the Lx Ki describes how the husband- 
man presented the firstfruits of wheat and millet 
m the first and second months of summer respec- 
tively, and the son of Heaven consumed them with 
other meats, first solemnly offering a portion of 
them {SBE xxvii. [1885] 271, 274). In both ancient 
Mexioo and Peru, firstfruits were also sacrificed to 
the gods (Mtlller, Amsr. Urrelig., Basel, 1855, pp. 
374. 626). 

( 0 ) Offerings to the dead.— In many instances 
firstfrmts are offered to ancestral ghosts, who are 
believed to have power over the growth of the crops. 
This is common among many African tribes, e.g. 
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in the south, where no one might gather the millet 
till the chief had offered some to hie ancestors 
(Theai Records of S. E. Africa , vii. [London, 1901] 
397). Generally the spirits are thanked for their 
services, invited to partake of the food, and, as 
with the A-Kamba, their permission is asked for 
the people to eat the crop (Hobley, Sthnol. of A- 
Kamba, Camb. 1910. p. 86 f. ; of. sJso Hetherwiok, 
JAI xxxii. [1902] 94 1 . [Yaos] ; Tfinjes, Ovamboland, 
Berlin, 1911, p. 195; Modeler-Ferryman, Up the 
Niger, London, 1892, p. 141 f. [Igbiras]). In Fiji 
the firstfruits of yams are presented to ancestral 
spirits in the nanga , or sacred enclosure, and none 
may eat until this is done, under risk of madness 
(Fison, JAI xiv. [1885] 27). In the Solomon Islands 
the first yams and canarium nuts are presented to 
the ghosts for their consumption, ana until then 
none may eat or gather them (Woodford, Naturalist 
among the Headhunters, London, 1890, p. 26 f. ; j 
Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132 f.). 
In Tanna, dead chiefs are offered firstfruits to eat, 
and are requested to be kind to the people (Turner, ! 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 88; 
see also Mariner, Tonga Islands \ do. 1818, ii. 196 f. ; 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
434 f. [Bukaua : reward to the ghosts for watching 
the crops, petition for further favours]). Some 
tribes of India also offer firstfruits to ancestors, 
e.g. the Oraons of Bengal, who ask them to ‘ come 
and rejoice with us * ( Dehon, Eel. and Customs of 
the Uraons, Calcutta, 1906, p. 137), and similar 
offerings to the dead are common among the Kochs 
of Assam, in Ceram, and m Temmber and Timor- 
laut Islands. Cf. art. Food for the Dead. 

(c) Wild foodstuffs. —It should be observed that 
even the produce of uncultivated plants may not be 
eaten until some has been made over to the spirits 
presiding over Nature. This is done by some of 
the wilder Indian tribes in British Columbia, none 
daring to gather or eat berries or roots in their 
season till some have been offered to these spirits 
(Hill-Tout, JRAI xli. [1911] 132; J. Teit, Thomp- 
son Indians of Brit. Col., New York, 1900, p. 345). 
Similarly in tne Shortland’s group, Solomon Islands, 
when the Pleiades appear at tne nutting season, 
houses are decorated with branches of nuts as an 
offering to the spirits and to prevent accidents 
while they are bemg collected. If the nuts are 
ripe before the Pleiades appear, no one will eat of 
them until this takes place (Brown, Melanesians 
and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 210 f.). This 
shows that Divine ownership in all that earth pro- 
duces— not only that which is cultivated by man— 
is recognized at low levels. 

The sacrifice recognizes the Divine ownership of the whole 
erop, and is analogous to the custom of offering the first spoils 
of war, the first ore or metal from a mine, or part of a meal or 
drink. Here it touches the custom of offering to a god onlv a 
part of a sacrificial animal, the offerers eating the rest. The 
principle underlying the sacrifice of firstfruits is that the whole 
is sacred because ttla the poeeession of a god. Therefore there 
must be a recognition of that ownership by what has been 
called a Men) lee dt demoralisation. The sacrifice sets free the 
bulk for common use by concentrating upon it the sacredness 
of the whole (Hubert and Maun, Milangtt d'hiet. det rel , 
Paris, 1909, p 79). 

a. Ritual eating of firstfruits.— (a) In many parts 
of the world the bulk of the crops may not be 
touched until part has been eaten with certain 
prescribed ceremonies. Thus at Kiriwina, New 
Guinea, the chief, after fasting for some days, 
makes the whole crop of yams tabu. Feasts follow, 
at which spirits, including those of the yams, are 
present to partake (Brown, 413 f. ). In the Reef 
Islands (Melanesia) there is a * holy eating * of the 
new fruits, with thanksgiving to the spirit presid- 
ing over all food-staffs (O’Ferrall, JAI xxxiv. 
[ 1904 ] 280 ). In Bum each clan meets to eat a meal 
of new rice, contributed to by each member of the 
elan. This is called * eating the sonl of the rioe’ 


(Wilken, in Fraser, GB*, pt. r. vol. ii. p. 54). With 
the Kayans ot Borneo, who believe also in the soul 
of the rice, each person is ceremonially touched 
by the priestess, and then eats a few grains, after 
which tne feast begins (Nieuwenhuis, In Centraal- 
Bomeo , Leyden, 1900, i. 156). This ntual eating 
is also found in India. In Bihar, when the crops 
are out, some of the new grain is taken home and 
eaten with certain ceremonies (Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 398). Among the 
Coorgs the reaper of the first rioe is chosen by an 
astrologer. Each one takes a hot bath and then 
repairs to the rice-field, where this reaper cuts some 
rice. Of this a cake is made by him, together with 
other ingredients, of which every one receives a 
piece (Gover, Folksongs of S. India, London, 1872, 
p. 105 ff). Old men among the Ainus eat the new 
millet ceremonially before the people can eat. At 
the same time they worship the living spirit of the 
millet or the ‘cereal deity* (see ERE i. 248 b ). 
Ceremonial eating of new fruits, yams, etc., is 
found among many African tribes. Among the 
Kaffirs the king himself placed the new food in the 
mouth of each one, and death would have been the 
punishment of any one who had eaten before this 
rite (Grout, Zulu-land, Philadelphia, 1864, p. 161 ; 
Speclcmann, Die Hermannsburger Mission in Afrxka , 
Herrmannsburg, 1876, p. 150 f. ). The king first par- 
took of new fruits among the M&tabele. Many 
oxen were sacrificed, ana, on the fourth day, the 
new crops were distributed among the people 
by a medicine-man. No one might eat until all 
these ceremonies were over, under pain of death 
(Decle, Three Years tn Savage Africa, London, 
1898, p. 157 f.). Among the Omtsha the medicine- 
man places part of the new yam on the lips of the 
person, who then eats the remainder, offering 
thanks for being permitted to eat the new yam 
(Crowther and Taylor, Gospel on the Banks of the 
Niger, London, 1859, p. 287 f. ). Among the Baganda, 
when beans are ripe, the mother causes her son to 
eat some of the first cooked. Neglect of this would 
cause the anger of the gods. Her husband then 
jumps over her, after which the beans may be 
eaten by all (Roscoe, 428). Many American Indian 
tribes ate the new corn ceremonially, usually after 
fasting or drinking an emetic (MacCauley, 5 RBEW 
[1887], p. 522 f. [Senunoles] ; Speck, Eth. of Yuchi 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1909, p. 86 f.). Among the 
Natchez the ‘feast of gram' consisted in a cere- 
monial eating of new com which had been specially 
sown with a certain ntual. The chief or ‘great 
Sun ’ appointed a day for the nte, new fire was 
made, and, after the grain had been cooked, the 
command was given to eat it (Bull. 43 BE, Wash- 
ington, 1911, p. 113 f. ). For survivals of such 
customs among the peasantry of Europe, see Frazer, 
GB 8 , pt. v. vol. ii. p. 50 f. 

(6) Sometimes the chief or king alone eats the 
new fruits. This was a common custom among 
West and South African tribes, no one being 
allowed to touch the food until the chief had eaten, 
while the occasion of the W. African yam ‘customs ’ 
was marked by human sacrifices and wild satur- 
nalia (Ellis, Tshispeaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p 229 [people fast before eating] ; Ramseyor and 
Kiihne, Four Years in Ashantee, London, 1875, p. 
147 f. ; Werner, Brit. Cent. Africa, do. 1906, p. 271 
[Bantu chief tastes ceremonially before the people 
can eat] ; Macdonald, JAI xix. [1890] 277 ; FL xx. 
[1909] 436 [Pondos and other Bantu tribes]). In 
Burma some of the pangati fruits were taken to 
the king, who ate of them. No one might eat 
before this (Bastian, Die Vdlker des bsthchen Aston, 
Leipzig, 1866, ii 105). In other cases, as in Samoa, 
firstfruits must be offered to the ohief, else calami- 
ties will follow (Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly- 
• nesia, p. 327). Or, as among the Betsileo (Mada- 
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gascar), firstfruits form a part of the royal revenue 
(Bhavr, in OB 9 , pt. v. rol. it p. 110). 

(cl Here also it should be observed that wild 
fooa-B tuffs are eaten ritually before the bulk can 
be touched. Some Indian Inbes of British Col- 
umbia eat the shoots of the wild raspberry. When 
they are ready, the chiefs wife or daughter is sent 
to pick a bunch These are cooked, and the chief 
begs the spirit of the plant to grant them a good 
supply. Then the fooa is distributed to all present. 
A similar ceremony is performed when the berries 
are ripe. The ceremonies were intended to pro- 
pitiate the spirit of the plant, in order that a 
plentiful supply might be vouchsafed ; and, if not 
properly carried out, there was a danger of offend- 
ing the spirit (Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv [1004] 330 f.). 

3 . Sacrifice combined with ritual eating.— 
Among the Nandi the women of the family place 
a basketful of the new corn to dry. Some drops 
through upon the fire ; and, if it explodes, this is a 
sign that it is accepted by the spirits of the dead. 
A few days later, poi ridge is made from this gram. 
Some is daubed on walls and roof, and some 
placed in the mouth by all present and then spat 
out towards the east. The head of the family 
holds some in his hand and prays for health ana 
for milk, etc. (Hollis, Nandi, Oxford, 1009, p. 40 f.). 
The Ewes have elaborate ceremonies, in which now 
yams are ottered to the gods and a meal follows 
(Spioth, Dte Eioe-Stumme, p. 304 f.). The tribes of 
the lower Congo throw part of the first crop of 
maize, peanuts, and beans towards the rising sun 
and eat some, saying, ' We are eating them for 
ever ’ (Weeks, FL xx. [1909] 311). The Musquakie 
Indians at the ‘Green Corn Dance ’ make a burnt- 
otteiing of the com to Geechee Mamtou for the 
increase of fertility. Theioafter corn is cooked 
and a ceremonial feast follows (Owen, Folk-lore of 
Musquakie Indians , London, 1902, p 52 f.) Simi- 
larly the groat ‘Busk’ festival of the Creeks, so 
often described, with its fastings and emetics, con- 
sists of a sacrifice of firstfruitx and a ritual eating 
(Adair, Hist of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, p. 
96 ff. ). In New Caledonia, the first yams are carried 
before the ancestral images, cooked in pots reserved 
for that purpose, with prayer for a good annual 
crop, and eaten (Glaumont, V Anthropology, viii. 
[1897] 43 f.). The ltadagas of the Nilglrl Hills 
make the grain of the first sheaf into cakes which 
are offered and then eaten by the family (Harkness, 
Description of a Singular Abor. Race, Loudon, 
1832, p 50 f. ). The central rite of the great Pongo) 
festival of S. India consists In cooking new nee, 
some of which is offered to Gane6a, the remainder 
boing eaten by the family (Gover, JRAS, new ser., 
v [1871] 91 f. : Wilson, Essays , London, 1862, li. 
169f.) In N.W. India firstfruits are ottered to 
the family gods, and then part of the ottering, 
mixed with milk and sugar, is tasted seven times 
by each member of the family (Elliot, Hist . qf 
N. W. Provinces , London, 1869 , 1 197). Among the 
Chams, firstfruits gathered from a sacred field are 
offered to Po-Nagar, goddess of agriculture, and 
afterwards eaten. Not till then may the remainder 
of this field as well as the ordinary fields be reaped 
(Aymonier, RHR xxlv. [1891] 272 ff. ). 1 * 

4. Origin of firstfruits.— In some of the instances 
cited it has been seen that the food-stuff is believed 
to be tenanted by & spirit, or to be divine. For 
this reason Frazer has claimed that in all eases 


where firstfruits are eaten ritually there is *a 
sacrament or oommunion with a deity, or at all 
events with a powerful spirit,' and he emphasizes 
the facts of preparation, purification, and the use 
of special vessels for the firstfruits as also pointing 
in this direction {OB 9 , pt. v. voL ii. p. 82 ff.). He 


1 For curious combinations of old 

tisn rite* In Armenia and Syria. see 
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thinks that * in course of time the sacrifice of first- 
fruits tsnds to throw the sacrament into the shade, 
if not to supersede it ’ (p. 88 ). But it may be asked 
whether there is not a more primitive stage in the 
history of firstfruits, prior to ritual eating or sacri- 
fice. In most known instances the orops are tabu 
until the ritual eating or sacrifice is performed, and 
frequently it is by the act of chief or medicme-man 
that the tabn is removed. The study of tabu shows 
that it is very easy for a tabu imposed for purely 
practical purposes to be hedged about with super- 
natural sanctions. At an early stage in his history 
man must have come to see the value of a ‘ close 
time.' The frnits of the earth, and animals useful 
for food, should not be gathered or slain until they 
w ere quite ready. This would be emphasized by 
the community, and insisted on by the old men, or 
by the chief or medicino-man, and, until these gave 
tne signal, probably consisting of a verbal per- 
mission or of some simple rite, nothing coula be 
gathered, or slain, or eaten. 

This 1* illustrated by the tokemlo custom* of many Central 
Australian tribes. Men of a totem perform irUxohiwna cere- 
monies to multiply their totem apeoiea, expressly for the benefit 
of non-members of the totem group When the totem now 
becomes plentiful, the non members go out and bnng in a Urge 
supply of tbs animal or plant But not till the men of the totem 
have eaten a little or performed a simple rite, e g rubbing with 

“ . — ... ... — j _i — — v.i Qgj, y ie others 

Men*. 169ff.,b288ff.)» It 
are the yam 4 customs ’ 

. jased on a sanitary faot, 

_ iangeroua before a certain time, the 

* oustoms ’ take place only when It is lit for use (de Oardl, App. 
to M. H Kingsley, W. Afr Studies, London, 1809, p. 460, of. 
174) Again, among certain groups of 8 African people, one 
branch, the Buhurutai, have the prerogative of first eating the 
flrstfruita of the year None of the other tribes may do so till 
they have received permission from them (Stow, Pat, Races cf 
S Africa , London, 1906, p 620, of 418) In the Australian in- 
stances, and probably here also, there is uo apparent belief in a 
sacramental eating and no sacrificial rite, but merely a removal 
of tabu on a food supply by those who have a right to remove it 

The primitive prohibition would be supported by 
vai lous sanctions, and would be analogous to similar 
food tabus in time of scarcity or those imposed by 
men upon women or youths. But it would be an 
easy matter for various magical or religious rites 
to attach themselves to whatever ceremony was 
used to raise the tabu— eating the food, etc. The 
growing feeling that some mystery or sacredness or 
danger was connected with first things or actions 
or processes would aid in the application of such 
rites When the food-stuff came to be regarded 
as animated by a spirit, the act of eatmg would 
become sacramental (W. African, Ainu instances), 
anti might extend to others besides old men or 
chiefs. All had then to eat ritually before it was 
safo to eat the bulk. Or, when it was thought 
that food stuffs were produced by spirits or gods, 
their ownership would be recognized by dedicating 
a pait to them with thanksgiving Thus they 
Mould be propitiated, would continue their good- 
ness, and would now allow men to eat safely and 
fieely of their bounties.* Or both ritual eatmg 
and sacrifice might be combined (of. Lang, Magic 
and Religion, p. 207 f.). Where there is a meal or 
a feast, spirits or gods are believed to eat with the 
u orshippers. 

The view here taken (following Lang) is further supported by 
the prominent plaos which the old man, the chief, or medboine- 

i It Is Interesting to observe that among the Igorrot, before 
gathering rice, the harvesters sit round a tiny fire ; and the 
owner of the field says, * Palsy, when we carry you to the granary, 
increase greatly eo that you will fill it.’ He then gathers a 
handful, after which cutting begins (leaks, Bontoc Igorot, 
Manila, 1005, p 103). Some of the Instance* cited above connect 
firstfruit rites with the inornate of the crop* or animals, or there 
is prayer lor a blessing or for a good annual crop (Baganda, 
Basutos, Kwe, tribmolK.W. India,! t ; tribes of Br Columbia, 

* * bf! ^^L^SnSthX”^ the agricultural tribute of ftrst- 
frnits end tithes Is a onsifs mi the produce of the land, paid to 
the gods as Baalim or landlords. For the application of a 
sugeTOatm rsl ^sanction to tabued foods, set art. Fall [ET ' 
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man often hM in the oeremony of flrettraite (ot. an instance from 
Rijmohil [India], where the chief fine* any one who eats the 
new Indian oorn before the public thanksgiving for the crops 
[Shaw, Asiatic Bessarabs, ir. (1807] 6dlj; while among the 
llatabele any one who ate new traits before the king did so 
was pat to death). Farther, in Eletna and Waima we see this 
more primitive custom in action. The chiefs and old men pro- 
claim a tabu, and oertain masked men, called kaivakuku or 
hasrihu, impose It and punish tran s gr es so r s. The tabu is im- 
posed after planting and fencing yams, and takes the form of 
‘forbidding any one to dig or remove anything from the garden 
until such time ae the harihu decide that the crop is fit for 
gathering.’ At that time they inform the ohief, who then gives 
permission (Seligmann, Mel. cfB.N. Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p 
299 f. ; cf Brown, 126). In many parts of Melanesia the season 
of yam harvest is regulated by the appearance of the Pleiades 
(Codrington, 848; Guppy, -Solomon Islands, London, 1887, p. 
66, cf. | s above) In Victoria an old chief of the Spring 
Creek tribe taught the young people the relation of the stars 
and planets to the seasons , t a the appearance of Canopus was 
a signal for the approach of tne emu egg time (Dawson, Aust 
Abor , Melbourne, 1881, p. 75). Presumably before suoh a time 
no one might touch the crop, and until the appearance of these 
stars it was recognized to be tabu. In some instances, also, 
there is neither sacrifice nor ntual eating, but merely the 
performance of oertain acta before which the crop is absolutely 
tabu, and any infringement is fraught with danger (see, e g., 
Roscoe, 428 ; Grierson, 898) 

5. Firstlings.— Similar rites applied to the first 
animal taken in the season’s chase or fishing and 
to firstlings of flock or herd, and it is not impos- 
sible that here it was the analogy of the iirstfruits 
of uncultivated products which gave rise to those 
ntes, first of all m the case of animals caught, later 
aided by the general belief in the sacred ness of the 
first-born, in the case of the firstlings of flock or 
herd, just as the tabu on uncultivated plants must 
have preceded that on the cultivated crops. The 
rites are of various kinds, but in the case of sacrifice 
of the firstlings of flock and herd it is hardly likely 
that all the first-born in a season were sacrificed 
Probably only one first-born, the first of the year, 
was sacrificed as representative of all the others 
(see, however. Ex 22*, where every first-born seems 
intended). 

In Tahiti the first fish caught in the season was offered on the 
altar (Ellis, 1 860) In Florida (Melanesia), the first flying fish 
of the season was sacrificed to ghosts, some of whom were re- 
presented by images, as sharks Others had no images. The fish 
was therefore offered before the imago or simply cast Into the 
water to the ghost (Oodrington, 188) In Peru, firstlings of 
animals were sacrificed (Muller, 376) Among the ancient Arabs 
the sacrifice of firstlings (fara ') was recognized, probably in 
connexion with the annual sacrifices of Rajab (=the Hebrew 
Passover month) But it is not certain whether fara' means 
the first-born absolutely or the first birth of the year (W R 
Smith 9 , 228, 462 , Lagrange, Etudes sur Us ret slmUiqueH? 
Paris, 1905, pp 266, 298) In North Africa the native still 
sacrifices the first-born of the flock as well as the flrstfnilts at a 
shrine, in order to expel evil from the flock or the harvest 
(DouttA, Magie et rel dans CAfnque du nord, Algiers, 1910, p 
491) l Many Instances have shown how the offering of first- 
fruits is accompanied by prayers for the safety of the crop In 
Babylonia there was a yearly sacrifice of firstlings of the 
flocks (de la Saussaye, 156), ana also among the ancient Teutons 
(Grimm, 42) 

An example of the ritual eating of the first catch is found 
•--» * T’- t - l i Columbia. When the sock-eye 


among the Indians of British ( 


salmon run began, the first caught was brought to the chief, 

who called the people together and prayed. The “““ 

smalf 1 


... jle together and prayed. The fish was then 

cooked and a small portion given to each present, to propitiate 
the spirit of the fish and to ensure a plentiful catch (Hill-Tout, 
JAI xxxiv. 880) In other oases a different procedure is adopted 
Among the natives of the upper Congo the first fish caught by a 
lad is given to his parents, or, among the Bangala, to his mother, 
or, if she is dead, to her next of kin, else he would fall under 
a curse. And, generally, the first fish caught in the season is 
given to the first person who greets the owner when he steps 
ashore, else he will have no further luck. This is analogous to 
the native practice of giving away the firetfruits of a man’s skill 
in manufacturing, fanning, hunting, etc , and to that of a girl’s 
giving the firatfruite of a farm to her mother or her aunt (Weeks, 
JRA7 xxxtx. [1909] 426; FLx il (1801] 186). Of. the practioe 
in N. India of presenting the first piece of sugar from the cane 
or the first bowl of extracted Juice to servants or to a friend or 
a beggar (FL xxi. [1910] 217 , Crooke, PR* it 807) At the rite 
Of firetfruits in ancient India, a firstborn calf was presented to 
the priest as his fee (Satapatka Brdhmapa [SBB xil (1882) 869]) 
See also Fiest-oorr. 


6. Firstfruita in the Christian Church —The 
Jewish custom of giving firstfruita and tithes for 
1 Of. the Caribidea that the offering of firetfruits preserved 
from diseases (Muller, 211) and the Hindu belief that, if the first- 
fruits of the rice boil well, there will be good luck in the coming 
year (Hopkins, JM. of India, Boston, 1896, p. 449 L) 


the support of the priesthood passed over into 
Christian usage. The first reference to firatfruite 
is in the Didaehe, 8 13. Every true prophet is to 
receive the firetfruits of tne wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen, and sheep, of baking of 
bread, the first of each fresh jar of wine or oil, 
and the first of money, clothing, and every posses- 
sion. Failing a prophet, these were to be given to 
the poor. Irenteus taught that Christ enjoined 
firstmnta when He took bread and wine at the 
Last Supper (Hcer, iv. 17). Ongen thinks that 
onr righteousness cannot exceed that of the scribes 
and Pharisees if we misuse the fruits of the earth 
so that the Priest and Levite know nothing of 
them (hom. xi. tn Num.). The custom was general 
but voluntary, though several of the Fathers insist 
upon the duty of gi>Mg firetfruits and tithes 
(Ongen, c. Cels. vui. 33, 34 ; Jerome, *» Esek. 44, 
tn Mai. 3; Greg. Naz. Ep. 80, Or. 15) The 
Apostolic Constitutions, like the Didaehe, define 
the things out of which firetfruits are to be paid — 
wine, corn, bread, honey, sheep, and oxen for the 
clergy, clothing and money for the poor (vii. 30) 
These are apportioned by tne bishop (11 25). The 
Council of Tours in 567 and of MAcon m 585 
ordered payment of tithes, and about two centuries 
later the practice of charging lands with tithe be- 
came usual and was enforced by the State during 
the Cailovmgian penod (see Tithes) This obli- 

O tithe for the most part replaced firetfruits, 

1 not wholly. A Council at Bordeaux in 
1255 fixed their amount at a thirtieth to a fortieth ; 
anothei at Tours in 1282 made it a sixtieth ; and 
they M ere still paid in France in the 18th century. 

Bishops had frequently claimed the firetfruits 
of vacant benefices (theoretically a year’s income), 
this probably originating m the fees paid by in- 
cumbents. The Popes began to make a similar 
claim Thus Clement V forbade bishops to take 
firetfruits, but in England he had done so only to 
claim them for himself. Even before this the 
Popes had regarded firetfruits (prirniticc) of bene- 
fices as at their disposal. John XXII. appointed 
a collection of firetfruits in Scotland and England 
in 1316, and he soon extended his claim over the 
whole Church. Bishops, abbots, prebends, rectors, 
and vicars were generally included in this tax, 
though John exempted bishops and abliots. The 
communta sermtm or annates paid by bishops and 
abbots grew out of sums paid to the Papal Bee by 
candidates for vacancies. In France the payments 
of firetfruits went on till the Revolution. The 
Council of Basel (1431-43) had wished to abolish 
them, but the Concordat of Vienna confirmed 
earlier decisions. In England, where large sums 
had been taken out of the country ana much 
dissatisfaction caused, payment to the Papal See 
was made to cease at the Reformation, but 
Henry VIII. still laid claim to firetfruits. Eventu- 
ally the resultant revenues were transferred in 
1703 to 'Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ a fund adminis- 
tered for the poorer clergy in the Church of 
England. 

LrraaaTOR*.— The fullest account of firetfruits is In J. G 
Frazer, <7B*,pt. v , • Spirit* of the Corn and the Wild,' 1912, 
vol li pp 48 fl., 109 ff See also Ersch-Gruber, Encye., Leipzig, 
1818-84, s v ‘ Erstlinge ’ , A. Long, Magie ana Religion, 
London, 1901, cb 14, * First-fruits ana Taboos.’ For firetfruits 
in the Christian Church, see J. Bingham, Antiquities of the 
Christian Chwrth, do 1829, 1. 482 ff , W. M. Brady, Episcopal 
Succession, do 1876 , H. W. Cripps, Treatise on the Lam 
relating to the Church and Clergy #, do 1869 , J C L Giesoler, 
Ecclesiastical History, Eng. tr , Edinburgh, 1863, iv 86 f , 102 f ; 
Wetxer-Welte, Diet, encye de la thiolog ie catholique, Paris. 
1868 ff , s.t. * Dime,' ‘ Pr&nioe*.’ See also the authorities dted 
throughout the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH, 

FIRSTFRUITS (Greek).— It is a natural thine 
for those who believe that the gods meddle in all 
human affaire to dedicate parts of that which they 
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enjoy Whether this be dae to fear or to gratitude 
does not always appear j but the practice is wide 
spread (see Firstfruits [Introductory and Pnmi 
tive]) Amongst the Greeks it is closely oonneoted 
with the tithe (see Tithes [Gr ]) , the present 
article will be conhned to those cases where the 
word ' tithe' is not used The offering of the first 
fruits was necessary before it was lawful to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth 1 

The Oreek proper terms ere 4.*apyi$> knipyuare, iwapxeoHi, 
varied by iwaptf, ir&pxi<r9<u, or even by apypara, kpxto&u 
locally and before the terms become fixed Homer uses ipypara * 
whioh also ooours in very old Attio Inscriptions * and aa\tvBai. 
anapx*<rO<u or ttwripx*v0at 4 The active airapxw ooours in an old 
Tanagran dedication * * Firstfruit is Ax-aavij In Herodotus (1 02) 
but ankpypara In early inscriptions * Other inscriptions have 
tnapypara 7 Jwapxv 8 Ka.Ta.pxj • The meaning of the noun is 
Airapxoi t«iv Iviavauar wapwvtv 10 lira.pypa.Ta. Stv cu <!> pan ,H 

axpofftvta really bears the same meaning, the 6iv*s being aratpol 
ru tv nvpuv kb.1 «pUW l* 

The original sense is firstfruits in kind, which 
were offered by the farmer, fisher, or hunter from 
the eaihest times, 1 * and the words were applied 
both to war and to the profits of industry We 
have instances of the firstfruits of oil, 14 corn, 18 fish 
and house property, 18 tribute money, 17 and man , 18 
the men became temple slaves, and sometimes were 
sent out os colonists. 18 

The Athenians sent the firstfruits to Delos in 
their sacred ship, 30 and other States sent firstfruits 
regularly to Delos 81 and Delphi , M while the shrine 
at Eleusis was supported by firstfimts sent thither 
from all paits, on the command of the Delphic 
oracle 28 The firstfruit or tithe was sometimes sym 
bolizod by a permanent ottering, a model in metal 
of the object tithed We find golden ears of corn 
dedicated (8ipg vpwra), 84 golden olive,” vine,” per 
haps Hilphium , 37 Pliny mentions a golden radish, a 
silver beet, and a lead turnip 28 The same mean 
ing may ho given to the numerous figures of game or 
domestic animals, especially those m characteristic 
attitudes as hare, ileei, stag, duck, cock, sheep, 
cow, hull, maro, stallion 28 {specimens of the 
groups are a brood maie suckling a foal 80 a man 
milking a cow, 81 a stag brought down by hounds 82 
A model of a ram dedicated at Athens is inscribed 
t^v die lav ( -6x*lo-v) m * r&dijvalai dviOr^Kev 88 

Irom the practice also develop the organized 
agricultural feasts , but the customs of the country 
folk, which doubtless kept their old simplicity 
thioughout the history of the Greek race, and still 
survive in some form may be seen from the doacrip 
turns in tho novel of Datmms and Chloe ' M 

b irstfruits are often ottered to a hero the \then 

i Bohol on Arietoph Plutus 660 
a Oct xlv 416. » CIA l lit 

4 11 xix °U Od ill 441 xlv 4.'’ 42S 
8 Bill xix 242 

8 C7A i 847 Ditt SyU a Ulpxlg 1898, no 680 (Thera) 

7 /(,(/««) Hi 436*4 (Thera) 

8 Ditt byll » 687 181 , etc (Athens) 5 S»ao (Oioi us) 

» CIA ii 032 

l° Suld Hesych ct Oollitx bammlung < <ji tech Dialekt 
inschn/ten U ittimren 1884 ft , li 2661 D 49 
n IG (Ins ) iii 48614 (Thera) 

1« Suld . Hixych , ot Oollitx, li 2661 D 40 
1» Ot II lx 684 14 CIA iv 1 27 B 

1* CIO 484 

1® Quoted in Daremberg Sagilo, s t> * Donariutu, p 86647 
17 CIA i *26 etc. « lb i 210 1 lut, Qvaat Gr 36 

l> See rofl in Pauly VS issowa i 206- 

ao CIA ii 984, 986 Mommsen, teste der StadU Ath , Leipxig, 
1898, p. 461 

VBCB vt 4111 4 , xlv 408 xxvii 9048 etc. 

M/6. xviii 108. x\ 696 1 
as CIA Iv 1 27»> Ditt byll a 687 note 177 
84 Plut. dl Pyth Gr 16 (Myrrhlna, Apolloms) 8trabo, vi 264 
(Metapontiuin) , CIA 1 101* Acjiov v«pcxp verov or<ixwviil( Athens) 

» Oropus (IG [Sept ) 1 3498*11). » Deloe ( BCB xlv 406) 

*7 SchoL on Anstoph Plutus 926. 
so IIN xix 80. 

■a llesych ee B4ra ekpa t, IGA 886 , Rouse, Greek Votiee 
Offerings p. 67 (I 

80 Cat A crop Mu a Bronze*, 480, 481 

81 Mu* Ital it 727 from Crete 

83 Hr men von Olympia xlv, 219, 220. 

38 C it Aorop Mu* Bronzes, 627. 

8*Seelloise op cit 48 ft » 


ions offered them to the yLapaduvon&x * > l we find the 
custom quite late, as in the case of Dnmakos, 
leader of the Chian slave revolt, who was heroized 
after his death * No doubt this custom also is 
primitive, as firstfruits are offered now in many 
places to the ghosts of dead ancestors; 1 or they 
might be offered to any deity who should have 
helped the worshipper, as Demeter, 4 but the 
favourite deities of the countryside were Artemis 
for the hunter, Pan and the Nymphs for the farmer 
or breeder The hunter hung up head and horns 
(if any) or skin upon a tree, 8 or even dedicated these 
at a shrine of Artemis (as at Lusi in Arcadia), 8 who 
was angry if she did not receive her due 7 Pan and 
the Nymphs were worshipped m caves — itself a sign 
of primitive worship Homer speaks of these , 8 and 
we have a record of the same thing about 500 B c 
m the case of Van (t6pSs tcu(j) N«J(g)0a«rtv 6 2/n5pwvo* 
alriXos) 8 besides mention of many others In bk 
vi of the A nthology, Pan receives 34 dedications— 
more than any other deity Other deities who 
get firstfruits are the Mothers in Sicily, 10 Cy bole, 11 
Hermes, 18 Aphrodite, 18 Pnapus, 14 Bacchus and the 
Satyrs 18 Fishers dedicate the brat tunny of a catch 
to Poseidon , 16 they also dedicate farstfi uits to othei 
gods, as to * the gods’ in geneial, 17 to Pan, 18 to the 
Nymphs 18 to Artemis 20 

Firstfruits of work (tpyuv, Tixyyt)*-*® mentioned , 21 
and are lecognized by ls«us (vi 42) as of legular 
occurrence Occasionally w r e seem to get the crafts 
man dedicating Ins hrst work or ‘ masterpiece ’ , 
Lycinus states this of himself Avkivos avidi)Kev rfji 
A Oijrdai rd irpCjTOu ■fipydoaro 83 and a pot found on 
the Acropolis is called ‘ fnstfiuit of work ’ 88 We 
cannot tell if this was a common thing , but theie 
ate many records of artists dedicating some of their 
own works 34 Literary men might d* dicate their 
books, as Heraclitus did at Ephesus, 28 and Hanno 
lus logbook at Carthage 88 

Litkoati RS — W H D Rouse Greek Votive Offerings Cam 
bridge 1902 ch ii Daremberg Saglio s v Donarium , 
Pauly Wissowa * v aw ap\at \V H D ItOUSfc 


FIRSTFRUITS (Hebrew) —1 he term bikkd 
r(m (o "I 1211 ), which is cognate with b'kMr (no?), 

firstborn (q v ), ‘firstling,’ sometimes denotes 
hrst ripe fruits (including cereals) in general (as in 
Null F 3 fig trees with bikkUrtm), oftener a small 
hut 1 home poition of the first ripe fruits whuh is 
ottered to God (Ex 23 19 etc ) keshith (n son) de 
notes the firot of fruits (Ex 23 18 etc ), of harvest 
(Lv 23 10 ) of gram (Dt 18 4 ), of dough (Nu IS 30 * ), of 
wool (Dt 18 4 ), of all one’s increase (Pr 3 8 ) 

Many savage peoples (see FIRSTFRUITS [fntrod 
and Primitive)) have the custom of eating new 
corn, rice, and other products of the field sacra 
mentally, for the purpose of partaking of the 
Divine life which is supposed to animate the fruits 
of the earth ( W It Smith, Jtel Sem 8 , 1894, p 242 , 
brazer, GB 1 , 1900, 11 318 ff) It can scarcely he 

1 Thua Hi 68 

2 Nymphodorus, in Athena uu, vi 266 D ot Phllostratus 
Ilerolca 86 

S Frazer 1900 11 463ff 

4 IG (bept ) i 1670 of Theocr vii 164 B , Anth. Pal vi 86, 


26a 

8 Dlod iv 22 Anth Pal vi 96, 266 
« Jahrcshefte iv 37, 68 ’ 11 lx 684 

• Od x\ii 210 

• Amer Journ. of Arch, n a vii 268ff CIA i 428 fl 

l°Diod iv 80 11 Hitt SytfaesO 

M Corp Faroevuogr i 167 18 AntA Pal vi. 119 

I 4 lb vi 22. «/6 44 

1* Antigonus, in Athen vii 297 D 

17 Agatnarchidex in Athen vii. 297 D 

18 A nth PaL vi 196. 18 lb 224 

40 lb 108 

si CIA L 846, iv 1 106, 218, 878, etc. BCE xlil 160, IG 
(SVpt)iii 181 

30 BCE ii 622, 647 ** CIA ir 878l« b, e 

34 IGA 86 a, pp 170, 412 , Ath Mitth. xvl 164 , BCH xiL 464 , 
Simon in Xen Bippike, 1 
S3 Diog Laert. ix 0. 

s« Boeworth Smith, Carthage, London, 1897, p IS. 
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said (hat any distinct trace of this primitive con- 
ception is to be found in the Hebrew peasant re- 
ligion, though Eerdmans ingeniously suggests that 
the spring festival was observed by eating un- 
leavened cakes in order to preserve the 4 soul ’ of 
the oorn for the seed of the year to come ( Expositor , 
Nov. 1909, jp. 469 f.). What is certain is that m 
the mind of the Hebrews, who borrowed their con- 
ception from the Canaanites among whom they 
settled, an intrinsic sacredness attached to all 
firstfruits. Just as the whole produce of a new 
orchard during the first three years was * uncir- 
cumcised,’ and not eaten, while all the fourth year’s 
fiuit was oonsecrated to Jahweh (Lv 19®' 28 ), so the 
firstfruits of every year belonged to Him and had 
to be brought to His altar. Till He had received 
His share it was unlawful and unsafe to eat the 
new fruit It is a question whether the offering 
was supposed to make the Israelite’s whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he ate during the year, 
pure and hallowed. This is the view of Benzinger 
(EBi, 4911), who notes that one of the punishments 
with which Hosea threatened Israel in exile was 
that they would have only ‘ bread of mourners ’ 
(Hos O 4 ), t.e. unclean bread, to eat, because no 
portion of it could be brought into the house of 
God. W. R. Smith, on the contrary, thinks that 
the prophet here refers only to animal food. His 
own view is that the offering of firstfruits 
' makes the whole crop lawful food, but it does not make It holy 
food ; nothing is consecrated except the small portion ottered 
at the altar, and of the remaining store clean persons and un- 
clean eat alike throughout the year This, therefore, is quite 
a different thing from the consecration of animal sacrifices, for 
in the Utter case the whole flesh is holy, and only those who 
are clean can eat of it ’ (op eit 241). 

Marti (Bel of the OT, London, 1907, p. 116) finds 
in the fiistfruits a trace of primitive Semitic poly- 
dsemonism. He supposes that they originally be- 
longed to the spirits of the held, for whom it was 
also the custom to leave the outermost border of a 
field that was being reaped, or to foiget a sheaf in 
a corner (Lv 19®, Dt 24“, where the poor now get 
the benefit of what was once meant for the spirits) 
When Animism faded in the Btrong light of 
Jahwism, the destination of the firstfruits was, of 
course, completely changed 

The law regarding fiistfruits is not the same m 
any two successive codes (l ) The Book of the 
Covenant contains the archaic enactment, ‘ Thou 
shalt not delay thy fullness and thy trickling’ 
(Ex 22® [K]), where the LXX paraphrases the 
substantives bv dXwm koX Xijyod and ItV by 4 the 
abundance of tny fruits, and of thy liquors. The 
parallel reference to firstlings m the next clause 
makes this interpretation plausible. 4 Thy trick- 
ling’ (*IK;9'i, 'thy tear,’ RVm) seems to denote the 
newly expressed juice of the grape, perhaps also of 
the olive. The two other forms of the enactment, 
couched in more ordinary language, are found m 
Ex 23“-“. ‘The firstfruits of thy labours’ (v. 16 ), 
which stands in apposition to 4 the feast of har- 
vest,’ commonly called the 4 feast of weeks,’ seems 
to be less comprehensive than ‘the firstfruits of 
thy ground’ (v.“), which probably includes the 
later grape and olive harvest. The provision in 
v. 1 ® would thus be exactly parallel to that in 22® ; 
and Driver ( Exodus , Camb. 1911, p. 246) suggests 
that the two laws, having originally belonged to 
two distinct collections, were preserved on account 
of the difference of their form 4 The first (n**fin) 
of the firstfruits’ (Ex 23“ 34®, cf. Ezk 44®) de- 
notes either the earliest (Gesenius) or the choicest 
(Knobel) of them ; the rendering, * the best, (even) 
the first ripe fruits,’ which is favoured by Ben- 
singer and others, is less natural. In all these 
primitive laws the amount to be offered remains 
indefinite, being a detail evidently left to the free 
will of the individual. There is as yet no thought 


of dues in the strict sense of the word, bat only of 
offerings determined by oustom. 

(il) In Dt 26 1 ' 11 the Israelite is directed to take 
a basket of firstfruits to the oentral sanctuary 
and present it at the altar, making use of a litur- 
gical form expressive of gratitude for deliver&noe 
from Egyptian bondage and possession of a fruitful 
land. A joyful feast then follows, in which the 
offerer and his household are joined by the Levite 
and the stranger ( ger ). The relation of the Deu- 
teronomio firstfruits to the tithe (12 17 14® etc,) is 
a question of great difficulty. Wellhausen (Hist., 
Eng. tr , Edina 1886, p. 167) and Benzinger (EBt, 
4911) hold that the two are identical, the firstfruits 
having been gradually fixed at the proportion of a 
tenth. This amount is not paid into the sanctuary 
as a due, and it is maintained that the directions 
for the use of the tithe (14®* *• n ) and of the first- 
fruits (28“) evidently refer to one and the same 
domestic feast. W R Smith (p. 244 ff.) thinks, on 
the other hand, that the tithe and the firstfruits 
were quite distinct, the former being a fixed 
tribute, comparatively modern m origin, and used 
to provide for the public banquets at the royal 
shrines (see Tithks [Heb ]). The question is further 
complicated by the oulmance in 18 4 that the first- 
fiuits are to be given to the priest, which seems so 
inconsistent with their destination m 26“ that it 
is generally legarded as a later insertion, though 
Driver (‘Deuteronomy,’ ICC, 1895, p. 290) sug- 
gests alternative ways of reconciling the two 
passages 

(in ) Ezekiel demands for the priests the first of 
all the firstfruits of everything, and also the first 
of the dough (44*°) 

(iv ) In the Law of Holiness (11) it is ordained 
that a sheaf of the firstfruits of the harvest is to 
be waved before Jahweh , and, until this is done, 
no bread, parched corn, or fresh ears are to bo 
eaten (Lv 23 1<M4 ). Seven weeks later two leavened 
wave-loaves are to bo offered as firstfruits (vv.“' 17 ). 

(v.) In the Priestly Code it is enacted that ‘ all the 
best of the oil, and nil the best of the vintage, and 
of the corn, the firstfruits (reshith) of them "are to 
be given to the priests, as also 4 the first ripe fruits 
( bikktirtm ) of all that is in their land’ (Nn 18“). 
The reshith is apparently the raw fruits, w hile the 
bikk&rtm are the prepared corn, wine, and oil (cf 
Neh 10 88 87 12 44 ). A meal-offering of firstfruits 
consisted of parched corn m the ear with oil and 
frankincense, part of the corn ami oil and all the 
frankinceuse being burned (Lv 2 14 ' 1 ®) 

(vi.) A distinction was finally diawn between 
bikktirim and PrUmdth (ntonfi, ‘oblations’), and 
two tracts of the Mishna, bearing these names, arc 
devoted to the subject. The bikkUrim were drawn 
from the ‘seven kinds/ i.e. the seven products 
mentioned m Dt 8® — wheat, barley, vines, ng-trees, 
pomegranates, olives, and honey Those w ho lived 
near Jerusalem offered flesh fruits, while those 
who came from a distance brought them dried 
Philo and the Mishna describe the picturesque 
ceremonial which accompanied the presentation 
(SchUrer, HJP, 1885, II. l. 237 f ). The t'rAmdh 
was a payment in kind for the support of the priest- 
hood, an impost levied upon every species of fruit, 
whether of the ground or of trees. The amount to 
be given was not fixed, but the person who gave 
j ^ was counted liberal, while he who gave 
was thought somewhat stingy (ib. 238 f.). 


Litkeatosb.— -Philo, dt FeHo Cophini and dt Prctmiit Sactr • 
datum , W. Nowack, Heb Arch , Frelbuiy L B , 1804, U. 
266-267 ; art 4 FlmtfruiU,’ In BDB (Peake), V. RvsmI, 
‘Eretllnge and Eratlinnopfer, 4 In PRB» r {18081 482-484, 
W. Nowack and B. G. Hirsch, ‘ First- Fruit*/ in v. (1908) 
898-400 ; and the authorities cited in the article. 

J. S TRAHAN. 


FISH, FISH-GODS.— See Animals. 
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FLACIUS.— Matthias Flacins (a Latinization 
of Vlacich) is conspicuous among the German 
Reformers of the second generation. As a Church- 
man, he was the ablest and most uncompromising 
of the ultra-Lutherans who opposed Melanchthon^ 
later mediating doctrines and practices. As a 
scholar he was not only the author (with col- 
laborators) of the first, and for long the unexcelled, 
Protestant Church History, but also the pioneer 
of modern Biblical exegesis. As a theologian he 
was the unfortunate proponnder of a doctrine of 
original sin which was rejected by friend and foe 
alike as a revival of Manichmism, and which made 
the latter part of his life tragical. 

Born 3ra Mar. 1520 at Albona in Istna (hence 
surnamed * Illyricns’), Flacins lost his father in 
ohildhood. In early youth he was able to profit 
by the instructions of the humanist Baptista Eg- 
natms, in Venice, but, being still a devout Koman 
Catholic, ho resolved, in his 17th year, toentei a 
monastery in order to pursue sacred learning. 
He therefore begged his uncle, Baldo Lujpetino, 

{ irovincial of the Franciscans, to receive him into 
iis Order, promising him m return the half of his 
paternal estate This pious and learned man, 
however, being in sj opatny with the Reformation, 
diverted him from Ins purpose by directing his 
attention to the work of Lutlier, and counselling 
him to seek an academic career in Germany. The 
advice proved to bo the determining factor in 
Flacius’ life After studying for some time at 
Basel and Tubingen, he finally turned his face 
(in 1541) to Wittenberg, the metropolis of the 
Protestant faith, where he was welcomed by 
Melanchthon, and came under the decisive influ- 
ence of Luther. From the time when he entered 
humanistic studies failed to Batisfy his 
conscience, ahd he spent three years 
m spiritual dmkness, often veiging on despair, 
fiom which, however, he was at last delivered, 
chiofly through the wise instruction and tender 
sympathy of Bngenhagcn and Luther The per- 
sonal experience which ho thus had of the truth 
of the Evangelical doctrine of justification by faith 
alone became at once the basis of his theological 
leflexion and the impelling motive of his life-long 
contentions, always sincere if not always dispas- 
sionate, on behalf of the Lutheran Church and the 
purity of its faith. 

In 1544, Flauus was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew in the University ot Wittenberg ; in the 
following year his marriage was graced by the 
presence of Luther, whoso own life was now 
neaung its close ; ami a happy careei seemed to 
await the brilliant young scholar. But he was 
soon drawn into the whirlpool of ecclesiastical 
politics. . In May 1548, Charles v. launched upon 
the Empire the Augsburg Interim, a doctrinal and 
ceremonial compiouuse which was to be imposed 
until religious controversies should be settled by 
an Ecumenical Council. This formulary was 
essentially Homan Catholic, conceding to the Pro- 
testants merely the marriage of priests and the 
cup of the laity. It soon led to another com- 
promise, the Leipzig Interim , onactod (December 
1548) by the Elector Maurice, with the help of 
Melanchthon and other leading Lutheran divines, 
for his Protestant dominions, where it was impos- 
sible to put the Augsburg Interim into operation. 
This second document conserved the essentials of 
the Protestant creed, but it 

'required conformity to the Romish ritual, Including confirma- 
tion, episcopal ordination, extreme unction, and even the 
greater part of the canon of the mass, and such ceremonies 
m fasts, processions, and the use of images in churches’ (P. 
Soh'iff, Hut. qf the Creed* *f Christendom, London, 1877, 
P 299). 

Fiom the disposition of Melanchthon and his 
friends to treat these ordinances as indifferent or 
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non-essential (ddatyopo), his party came to be known 
as the ‘ Adiaphonsts ’ (see ERE i. 98). Flaeins, 
finding himself obliged to assume the leadership 
of the strict Lutherans, at once began to write 
under various names against Hie treacherous com- 
promise. In order not to witness the introduction 
of the Leipzig Interim into Saxony, he resigned 
his professorship, accepting poverty for conscience’ 
sake. Betaking himself to Magdeburg, where the 
press was still free, and gathering around him a 
strong party of rigid Protestants, he opened a 
destructive literary fire upon the timid and over- 
pliant Adiaphonsts. Pamphlets poured from the 
press, and the scathing criticism of the Interim 
raised such a storm of opposition in Saxony that 
the obnoxious enactment was withdrawn, while 
the Elector Maurice felt emboldened to assume 
hostilities against the Emperor. At a critical 
time Flacins thus rendered an imperishable 
service to the Protestant cause. It is generally 
admitted that he ‘saved the Reformation* ( EBr l \ 
art. ‘Melanchthon,’ p. 89* note). The ‘Flacian- 
ists’ conquered the * Philippists ’ ; and Melan- 
chthon, who in the beginning of the controversy 
had regarded his young opponent as a renegade — 
‘aluimus m smu serpentem ’—wrote to lum In 
September, 1556, offering, for the sake of unity, to 
confess that he was in the wrong : 

* Fftteor etl&m in hac re a me pc centum ease, et a Deo venl&m 
peto, quod non procul fugi inaldiosas illas deliberations ’ (0. 
Hurdwlok, Hist of the Christian Church during the Reforma- 
tion, London, 1894, p 64) 

Victory, however, failed to soften the heart of 
Flacius tow ards his venerable teacher , and, 
though their feud was ill a manner patched up, 
the two men were temperamentally too different 
for any real reconciliation evei to be effected be- 
tween them. The ‘Philippists* and the ‘ Flacian- 
ists’ long continued to repiesent different shades 
of Lutheranism, the former predominating in 
Wittenberg, the latter in Jena. 

Flacius played an active part in all the other 
controversies of that era of theological strife, and 
always as a dofender of what he believed to be 
true Lutheran doctrine. He strenuously opposed 
the mystical theory of Osiander, the Nuremberg 
reformer, who, assailing the forensic conception of 
j'ustifi cation, taught that the sinner is made just by 
an infusion of the Divine nature of Christ, who is 
our righteousness. In maintaining the doctrine of 
imputation, Flacius was in agreement with Melan- 
chthon, Amsdorf, Chemnitz, and almost all the 
other divines of the time. In the Synergistio con- 
troversy, which was stimulated in 1555 by the De 
libero arbitno of Pfeffinger, Profeasor in Leipzig, 
he fought for the doctrine of Luther’s De servo 
arbitno , denying the freedom of the will anterior 
to the reception of the supernatural gift of faith, 
affirming that God converts the sinner against and 
in spite of his perverse will, as the potter moulds 
the clay aud the sculptoi carves the statue of wood 
or stone Here Flacius was in disagreement with 
Melanchthon, who, though he had originally sided 
with Luther in his delate with Erasmus as to 
human freedom, at length (after 1635) openly re- 
nounced Determinism as a Stoic and Manicheean 
error, and taught a certain limited co-operation of 
the human will in the work of conversion. Flacius 
was also involved in the Majoristic controversy 
which raged from 1552 to 1580, the year in which 
the * Form of Concord ' was framed. Georg 
Major, a pupil of Melanchthon, and from 1539 
Professor at Wittenberg, declared at Eisleben (in 
1552) that good works axe necessary to salvation, 
and anathematized every one who taught other- 
wise. Flacius had recourse, as usual, to tracts for 
the times, in which he 

' denounced Major'* view h popish, godless, end most danger- 
ous, beo» uee it destroyed the sinner’* comfort on the deeth-bed 
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and tb« gallows, mads the salvation o I children impossible, con- 
founded the gospel with the law, and weakened the power of 
Christ’s death ' (Bcheff, op. cit. 270). 

Major himself ultimately recanted. 

The doctrine with which the name of Flacius is 
specially associated arose out of the Synergistic 
controversy. Having been appointed Piofessor of 
NT Theology at Jena in 1557, he soon found him- 
self shaiply disputing with his colleague Victorious 
Strigel on the question of the operation of tho will 
in conversion. Having a profound conviction of 
man’s corruption and consequent inability to do 
any good of himself, he vent so far as to affiim 
that original sm is not an accident of human 
nature, hut is involved in its very substance— 4 quid- 
dam substantial in homino’— mau having ceased 
at the Fall to be in any sense the image of God, and 
having become tho imago of tho devil. He was 
warned in vain that by the use of such language 
he would provoke a charge of Mamcliausm, and, as 
he proceeded, with characteristic tenacity, to de- 
velop rather than to modify his doctrine, many of 
his former fnends fell away from him, some of them 
even joining tho tanks of his bitterest enemies 
While lie had no difficulty in quoting strong pas- 
sages from Luthei which seemed to favour his 
extreme view, it w F as instinctively felt that there 
was a wide ditlerence between the reformer’s vehe- 
ment utterances and the theologian’s deliberate 
dogmatism. The tide of opinion rose swiftly against 
Flacius, who (10th Dec. 1661) was deposed and 
exiled with 47 adherents For him and las numer- 
ous family — he had 12 children by his first marriage 
and further issue by a second — there w F as henceforth 
only a life of wandeung and poverty. Scarcely 
any place would shelter the lonely and persecuted 
heretic. Ills scheme of founding an academy at 
Regensburg came to nothing Strassburg toler- 
ated him for a few years, but cast him out in 1573 
He found a last asylum m the convent of White 
Ladies at Frankfort, wlieio lie fell ill in the end of 
1674. The City Council gave him notice to quit 
on Mayday 1576, but by that time, in the spi ing 
of the ycai (11th March), death had released mm. 

Some of Flacius’ most important services to 
Protestantism still remain to be mentioned. 
Though too much of lus energy was spent in 
controversy, ho was essentially a scholar, and his 
literary output was as remarkable for its value as 
for its extent. In 1556 he published a Catalogue 
Testium Vet it at is, in which he repels the charge 
of novelty which the Roman Church constantly 
brought against the Protestant, and proves that 
every Christian age had its ‘witnesses* who com- 
bated the Papacy and its errors. To this book 
John Foxe was largely indebted for materials m 
compiling his A< ten and Monnmentes of Christian 
Martyrs, of whioh the first edition is dated 1565. 
Flacius next conceived the idea of writing a Church 
History, 

* in which it should be set forth, in certain order and sequonoo 
of time, how the true Church and its religion gradually fell 
away from its original Apostolic punty and simplicity, and 
this partly from the negligence and Ignorance of its teachers, 
partly from the wickedness of the ungodly ; in which it should 
also be shown how the Church was ever and anon restored by 
some genuinely pious men, and how the light of truth now 
shone more clearly, and woe again more or lees obscured by the 
increasing darkness of ungodliness.’ 

In order to carry out his scheme on a grand and 
worthy scale, he formed (in 1553) a society which 
had ite head-quarters in Magdeburg, but he him- 
Belf remained the soul of the enterprise. Thus 
there appeared in 13 folios (1550-74) the Magde- 
burg Centuries, each volume comprising the events 
of a centnry, a magnum opus to which ail later 
Church Historians were consciously or uneon- 
sciously indebted (see Baur, Die Epocnen der kirch- 
lichen Oeechichtsehreibung , Tubingen, 1852). To 
this Flacius added & similar epoch-making work 
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in the department of Biblical exegesis. In Regens- 
burg he oegAn his Clavis Scriptural Saenz, which 
was published in 1567. 

'Through this work, which consists of a Biblo Dictionary, 
with tissaj s in which the principles of exposition are laid down, 
Piscina became the father ot Dibit cal Hermeneutics ’ (Plitt, 
PUJt » iii. 607). 

These principles he applied in Ins Glossa Com- 
pendia na m NT (1570) ; that to the OT was left 
unfinished. 

For centuries tho name and fame of Flacius, the 
opponent of Melancbthon, and the Manichcean 
heretic, remained under a cloud. Twesten (in 
1844) was tho lirst to do him justice. His honour 
was finally vindicated and Ins w ork appraised at 
its true value m W. Preger’s masterly biography, 
Matth. Flacius lllyrtcus und seine Zeit, 2 vols , 
Erlangen, 1850-61. He had the faults of ins 
qualities, and it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish lus zeal from fanatuism, his firmness from 
intolerance It may therefore be admitted that 
‘lus hard fate was not wholly unmerited’ (Plitt, 
op. ci t. 566) Yet Kling {PEE 1 iv. 415) is scarcely 
wrong in numbering him ‘among that cloud of 
witnesses of which tho world was not worthy.’ 

Litkraturk. — In addition to tin authorities cited in the text, 
<f J J I Dttlllnger, Die lie ton nation, Kegeimburg, 1840 48, 
vol lil , F. H. R. von Frank, Die Theolojtte der Concordien- 
formel , Erlangen, 18&8-06, vol i , G. W. Frank, de Matt hue 
Flacu Jllynci in libros Macros vwntis, Leipzig, 1861) , J C L 
Gieseler, Church History, >ng tr , Now York, 1802, vol iv , 
I A Dorner, Gesrh der prot Theologie, Munich, 1867 (Rug 
tr, Hist of Prot Thevl ,2 vols , Edinburgh, 1871), art ‘Flacius’ 
(by G. Kawerau), in PHE* vi [ISiWj 82 ti‘2 

Jamks Stkahan. 

FLAGELLANTS. — The groat outbreak of 
penitential scourging which produced tho brother- 
hood of Flagellants occurred in the middle of the 
14th century ; hut tins was only an abnormal 
intensification of a practice which had existed in 
Christian circles for centuries, and at least one 
pievious epidemic of self-scourgnig had swept over 
Europe a contury earlier. 

Voluntaiy llagellation an a form of penance is 
as old as history and almost as wide-spread as 
religion itself It does not appear to have been 
practised m tho early Christian period or even in 
tho early days of monastu ism, though Hoourgmg, 
indicted by superiors, was often used m monas- 
teries as a means of correction But, as the 
spiritual value of asceticism became impressed 
on the consciousness of Christians in the 10th and 
11th centuries, men who burned with a passion for 
holiness of life resorted to flagellation os a means 
of subduing * the soul’s evil joke-fellow,’ tho body. 
It came into especial prominence in the 11th 
century, through tho practices of the monk 
Domimcus Loricatus (t 1060) and of Peter Damian, 
Cardinal of Ostia (t 1072) The latter advocated 
the substitution of self-flagellation for the reading 
of penitential Psalms, and even drew up a scale of 
values, making a thousand Btrokes of the lash 
equal to ten Psalms. The penitential scourgmgs 
which St. Dominic (1170-1221) practised upon 
himself, the passionate flagellation of the early 
Franciscans, and the introduction of collective 
flagellation into the monasteries, helped to form the 
mental attitude which was responsible for tho first 
serious outbreak of public flagellation, which began 
in Italy just after tne middle of the 13tli century 

It was a time of mental tension. There was 
an inner circle of 'Spirituals’ who were highly 
wrought with expectation that 1260 was to he the 
year of the new age of * the Eternal Gospel,’ pro- 
phesied by Joachim of Fiore : the poople generally 
were brought almost to the limit of endurance by 
tho woes of the party strife between the Guelphs 
| and Ghibeliines ; ana withal a powerful epidemic 
of the Plague came in 1250. 

I Suddenly, in this same year, 1259, without any 
' organized propaganda, the city of Perugia was 
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seized with a contagion of penitence which showed 
itself in tho form of flagellation. It spread with 
great rapidity thiough Northern Italy, along tho 
ltlune, anil to the East as far as Bohemia. It 
aliuctcd all walks of life and all orders of 
society A contemporary Chronicle ( Monachi 
Patavini C/ironicon) records that even little clul- 
dien of live years, entirely naked, joined these 
processions. All tho flagellants earned scourges 
made of leather thongs, and lashed themselves 
until the blood ran down their bodies. All sorts 
of sms were confessed, enemies were reconciled, 
\. unties and follies were renounced, and men pre- 
pared themselves as for a new spiritual stage of 
life. Salnnbene (1221-88) writes m his GhronuU • 

' The Flagellants oamn through the whole world (0 All men, 
both small and great, noble Knights and men of the people, 
scourged themselves naked, In procession through the cities, 
with tho Bishops and men of religion at their head , and peace 
was made in many places, and tnon restored what they had 
unlawfully taken away, and they confessed their sins so 
earnestly that th« priests had scarco leisure to eat In their 
mouths sounded words of Uod and not of man, and their voice 
was as the voice of u multitude ' (In Mon lhtt ill. 238 fl ) 

The still more famous gregarious outbreak of 
the contagion of penitential scourging, which led 
to tho formation of tho Brotherhood ot the Flagel- 
lants (often called the Brotheihood of tho Cross), 
came in the year 1349, Germany lieing tho country 
where tho movement showed its greatest power. 
It has generally been supposed that tho outbieak 
was occasioned by the tearful devastation of the 
Black Death, but tho investigations of Ifonigoi 
(Dei schwa* ze Tod in Deutschland) show that, in 
the uicmiency of tho movement, the Flagellants 
preceded the appearance of tho Black Death. As 
i union re came ot the approach of tho I’Jague fioin 
t ho Fast, bands of penitents formed, m tho hope 
that God would sparo Europe if there wore a 
sufUcient measure of repentance These bands of 
Flagellants began to form in Hungary, and the 
movement ti availed lanidly west waicls, gathering 
volume and power until all Oh list mil lands weie 
touched by it ; and incidentally it appeals to have 
assisted in spi ending tho very plague which its 
oigamzers wero striving to avert. 

In its early stages the movement, though 
penctiated with enthusiasm, was well organized 
under the control of leaders. Whoevoi joined the 
brotherhood w'ns bound to promise obedience to 
a captain, who was assisted by two lieutenants, 
to have money enough to furnish at least four 
pfennigs a day for his expenses; to have tho 
sanction of his wife, if he was a married man ; 
and to give assuiance that he was reconciled with 
all men. Tho members of the brotheihood wero 
forbidden to converse with persons of tho other 
sex, to enter any house without invitation, or to 
beg for any tiling, though they were fioo to accept 
lodging and meals— but not for more than two 
days in any one town— if tho hospitality were 
ottered Twice lu the day, stripping to tho waist, 
they lashed themselves with scoui ges, sometimes 
knottod, and sometimes supplied with iron points 
which embedded themselves in tho flesh They 
believed that their blood would mingle with the 
shod blood of their Saviour, and that this practice 
of painful, penitential flagellation, continued for 
thirty tliioo days and a half, would wash the bouI 
free of all taint of sin. As theso ideas came to 
clearer consciousness in tho minds of the Flagel- 
lants, they began to feel that the means of sal- 
vation were in their own hands, and that the 
mediation of the Climch and its priesthood could 
be dispensed with. 

As the fervour of the movement increased, the 
influence of hynin-singmg assumed a veiy im- 
portant r6le, as it had probably also done in the 
eailier movement of 1260, ana vast processions 
inarched through the cities and the country dis- l 


triots os well, singing hymns which aronsed popular 
enthusiasm, stirred feelings of penitence, glorified 
tho suffeungs of Christ and tho Mater Dolorosa, 
and gave the movement a great marching power. 
These Flagellation hymns appear to have had a 
permanent influence on religious singing in the 
Christian Church (see Closener, Strassburger 
Chronik ; Bartsch, Germania , xxv. [1880] 40 11. ; 
B&umker, Kathol deutsches Kirchenlied, n 201). 

Under tho mental tension of tho times, the 
bodily pain inflicted by flagellation, and the 
general social upheaval, it is not at all strange 
that considerable hysteria, in a variety of forms, 
appeared. Some of the Flagellants, m their con- 
sciousness of spiritual power, undertook to cure 
diseases, to east out devils, and oven to raise the 
dead One of tho most curious signs of hysteria 
was the appearance within the group of a letter of 
Christ which an angel was said to have brought 
from heaven, promising that all who should 
scourge themselves for thirty three and a half 
days should be partakers of tho Divine grace. 
This letter was lead in many places by tho leaders 
of the procession of Flagellants as a genuine celes- 
tial document, and produced a profound impression 
among tho highly-wrought populace. 

The Church authorities were not slow m dis- 
covering that the movement contained many seeds 
| of danger. In its first bursts of contagious power, 

| when thousands in a single city were swept into 
it, little could bo done to withstand its spioad 
among the enthusiastic people ; but, the moment 
tho strange emotion began to spend itself and 
show signs of waning, tho Cliuich set to work to 
suppress it and to deal severely with all who 
taught oi implied that men could cleanse themselves 
of sin by self-prescribed and self-inflicted penance, 
without tho mediation of tho Church ; and in de- 
fence of social order the secular authorities joined 
m tho work of chocking organized flagellation. 
Bone Clement VI. and Emperor Chailes IV , as 
well as the Korbonno at Bans, united their efforts 
to prohibit, throughout Christendom, the continu- 
ance of flagellation-pilgrimages, while many sub- 
ordinate representatives of tlie Church and many 
heads of oountnes and of cities resorted to ex- 
tieme measures to destroy what now seemed to 
them a dangerous fanaticism. The popular mania 
for flagellation was soon checked ; indeed, it waned 
of itself, as all such contagions do, as soon as the 
suggestive idea loses its fascination and its hypnotic 
spell, and an emotional rebound sets m. 

It was, however, not easy to manage the inner 
group of persons who through the movement had 
arnvod at tho radical view that self-inflicted pen- 
ance was sulhuont for salvation, and that the 
mediation of the Church was unnecessary Those 
who arrived at this view gradually formed a sect, 
and stubbornly maintained their heretical way of 
salvation. Tho snbjoct became of Buoh import- 
ance that in 1417 it was dealt with in the Council 
of Constance, and Chancellor Gerson wrote a 
tractate agaiust the sect of Flagellants, against 
their contempt of sacramental penance within the 
Church, and their glorification of their own self- 
prescribed form of penance. For many years later 
the sect persisted in Thuiingia and other regions, 
allying itself with ehihastic expectations andjoin- 
ing with many sporadio types of noresy. In fact, the 
after-effects of the great movement of Flagellation 
did not wholly pass away before the Reformation. 

LrriRATtrBJL— B G. Fttrstemann, Die ehristl Qeittlergetell - 
schajttfn, Halle, 1828; W. M. Cooper, Flagellation and (As 
Flaqellantt, ed. London, 1908 ; J. F. C. Hecker, Epidemic* of 
the NuidU Age*, London, 1844 ; Sebastian Franck, Germania* 
Chrontoon, Frankfort, 1684; Jacob von Kdnigshoven, Elea** 
und Stramurg. Chronik, Leipzig, 1870-71 ; H C Lea, Hist, 
of (As Inquisition of (As Middle Age*, New York, 1888 ; C. 
Schmidt, 1 Lied und Predict tier Geiaslcr ion 1840/ in SE, 
1887, p. 880 flu Hutoria Ft a g eUc m tium, written by Jacques 
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Bottauj, published uoaymously, Paris, 1700 ; * Uonachl Patavloi 
Ohronioon* (in Muratori, Ant. ItaL viii. Ml, ‘The Ohronieie 
Ot SaJimbene’ (m Monumsnta hittoriea ad provmciat Pannen- 
semet Placentinampertmentia,Ui [Parma, 18671) ; R HOalger, 
Dtr tehwaru Tod t n JDeuUehland, Berlin, 1882 , P. Closener, 
Stratiburger Chromic, Leipzig, 1870 ; C. Bartscb, Germania, 
xxr (1880), W. B&umker, Kathol. deutcchet Ktrchenlud, 
Freiburg, 1888, vol il ,H Haupt, ‘Oeiaselung, Kirt hllche,’ in 
PRli* vl (1800) 432-444. RUFUS M. JONES. 

t FLEECE (Greek and Roman). 1 — At a primi- 
tive stage of culture, fleeces 'were used as raiment 
or covering. In antiquity we And frequent traces 
of this use (Paus. iv. 11. 3, vm, 1. 5, x. 38. 3; 
M. Besnier, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Pelles,’ iv. 
371 ff ). The Libyans were known to make their 
coverings, garments, and shoes out of goat’s lude 
only (Hippokr. repl Ipfy povaov, in Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorlf, Grxech. Lescbuch, a. [1908 ft j 271. 
30 ff.). Hides could also be used for bedding 
(Theocr. xxvn 53), or they were placed on a hard 
seat as akmd of cushion ; cf. e.g the panther’s hide 
of the Belvedei e torso ( W Amelung, Die Sculpturen 
dea vatxcanis' hen Museums, n [Berlin, 1908J 9 ff , 

f 'l. 2), or the lion’s hide on the fragment of a relief 
rom Pergamon (Ath. Mitt. xxxv. [1910] 517, pi 
27. 3). The Lai es were represented as protectors 
of the fields by being accompanied by a dog 
and dressed in dogs’ skins (W. W. Fowler, lion i 
Feat., London, 1899, p 101, G Wissowa, lid u. Kult 
d. Homer, Munich, 1902, p. 151 3). In Mamurius’ 
fur- clad appearance we must also, in the present 
writer’s opinion, see a purposed archaism (H 
Pnngsheim, Arch Bcitr z Gesch. d. eleus. Kults, 
Munich, 1905, p. 27 f., and Ploy, op ext. infra, p 24, 
hold a different opinion ) In none of these cases 
has the fleece a religious meaning any more than 
when the hunter hangs the hide of a killed lion on 
a fir-tree as an offering to Pan, the god of hunters 
(Anth. Pal. vi. 37. 3 ; cf also G. Kaibel, Epu/r. 
gr., Berlin, 1878, no. 811), or when the hide of the 
sacrificed animal is, as usual, the pnest’s share 
(Schoemann-Lipsiua, Gricch Altert. n. [Berlin, 
1902] 447 f ; F. Puttkammer, Qnomodo Grain in 
sacnjtcus carnes dxstrxbuerint, Komgsberg, 1912, 
p. 7 ff. ; sometimes the god is named as the re- 
cipient of the fleeces ; cf. Dittenberger, Syll.*, 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, nos. 566. 14 ; 633. 10). 

On the other hand, a magic meaning attaches to 
the goat’s hide which women wear in the Dionysiac 
orgies, m order to become similar to the goat-like 
god (Hesychius, s.v. rpayyipbpoi ; cf. also Paus. li. 
23. 1), and in the same manner the nebris - garment 
of the Sabazios mystics will have to bo interpreted 
(P. Stengel, Die grxech. Kultusaltert . 3 , Munich, 
1898, p. 146. 14 ; Arnob. v. 39, p 209 3, cd Reilfer- 
scheid). We may not, however, as Robertson Smith 
(Bel. Sem., 1889, p. 454 f ) suggests, read an analogous 
meaning into the passage of Lydus (de Mens, iv 
65, p. 119. 19 f., ed. Wunsch) by altering the text, 
which is quite correct. 

The qualities of an animal could likewise be 
transferred to the wearer of its fleece. Pliny (UN 
viii. 258) tells us that children were rendered fear- 
less by being covered with the hide of a fearless 
ass. Herakles renders the young Aias invulner- 
able by wrapping him in his own lion’s skin 
(Berthold, ‘ Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Aber- 
glauben der Griechen,’ Bel. Vers. u. Vorarb. xi. i. 
[Giessen, 1911] 8 ff.). 

The belief m the magic power of fleeces goes 
yet further (Riess, in Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aber- 
glauben,’ pp. 73, 79, 82, and passxm ; Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘ Pelles,’ iv. 37JL 27-33 ; W. Kroll, 
Antiker Aberglaube, Hamburg, 1897, p. 27 ; L. 
Deubuer, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, p. 27 f ; 
Abt, in Schiele’s Bdipum, i. [1909], s.v. * Amulette,’ 
p. 452 ; F. Tambornino, ‘ De antiquorum daemon- 
ismo,’ Bel. Vers. «. Vorarb. VII. iiL [1909] 88 ; 

1 For a more general treatment, see art Wool, 


Pley, 100, 102 ff.). Not only are fleeces a help 
against all sorts of diseases (Pliny, xxix. 38), but 
in many cases they also have apotropieio power. 
On the one hand, the hide is endued with the same 
forces that are ascribed to the animal (Fehrle, 
Alemannia, 3rd ser., iv. 16, 19) ; on the other hand, 
the hide as such seems to have been credited with 
special influences, independent of the animal it 
teslonged to. It is difficult to state, m each 
case, now far the belief in the magic power of a 
sacrificed ammal’a skin must here De taken into 
account (ABW xiii. [1910] 491 f. ; Kroll, xb. viii. 
[1905], Usenerlieft, p. 40). Often the healing power 
of a hide was a perfectly natural one, as when 
fresh sheep-hides were laid upon bruises (Pliny, 
xxx. 118), xn winch case the warmth of the hide 
had a soothing eliect. It is difficult to draw the 
line between rational and magic ruses ; they appear 
side by side, as is customary m popular medicine. 
The hide is used m many ways : a stag’s hide is 
slept upon to quell the fear of Biiakes (Pliny, xxviii. 
150) ; a sleeve mado of wolf's hide ib worn to 
prevent one’s being poisoned or bewitched (Plmy, 
xxvni 157) ; shoes made of beaver- or seal-Bkin are 
potent against gout (xb. xxxn. 110; Alex. Trail, 
il. 581, Puschmann) ; the extremities are rubbed 
with fur, to relieve a tenor or nose-bleeding (ib. 
xxviii. 81); amulets arc wrapped m pieces of fur 
and worn (cf. Tamboinmo, l.c.) ; vines are cut with 
a scythe which has beeu wiped with the skm of a 
beaver, to prevent the grapes from being eaten by 
caterpillars (Pliny, xvn. 265) ; the vessel in whicli 
the seed-corn was kept was wrapped in the skin of 
a hymna, to ensure good geimmntion (Geopon il. 
18. 8 ; Colum. u. 9. 9 ; Pallad. x. 3. 1) ; a vineyard 
is protected from all sorts of evil if the skm of a 
seal or a strap made of sealskin is hung among the 
vines (Geopon i 14. 3 ; Pallad i. 35 15). In order 
to protect a farm from hail, one must carry the hide 
of a hyiiena, crocodile, or seal tound its precincts, 
and then hang it up before the front-door (Geopon 
l. 14. 5 ; cf. Pallad l. 35 14 ; Orph. Argon. 762 L). 
A piece of the seal’s skm, which protects against 
lightning, is always worn (Suet. Aug 90); during 
a thunderstorm ono repairs to a tent made of seal- 
skin (Plmy, ii. 146) and hangs sealskins on the 
masts of ships (Lydus, de Mens. p. 181. 19 ff , ed. 
Wlinsch). Magic texts are written on hyarna- 
hides (Wessely, * Neue gr. Zauberpap.,* Denk- 
8chrxften d. Wiener Akaa , 1893, p. 20 201. 203. 
206). Ashes of a burnt ram’s hide are used (Marc. 
Eiup. 33. 56, p. 346, ed. Helmreich). Perhaps the 
strange record of Juppiter having reached heaven 
with the help of the golden fleece has something 
to do with tne magio power of fleeces (Mythogr. 
Vat i. 24, where the text of the Vaticanus, according 
to O. Itossbach’s kind information, is as follows : 

‘ [pellem aureara] in qua iovis in celum ascendit ’) ; 
and it is not impossible that this golden fleece of 
the Argonaut legend has its origin m the same 
belief. That the possession of a golden fleece 
should ensure the knightly power and dominion 
over the sun’s course (R. JEislor, Weltenmantel, 
Munich, 1910, p 566. 6) is not corroborated by the 
Schol. on ll. ii 106, ed. Bekker (of., however, Eur. 
El. 718 ff). The Pythagoreans altogether forbade 
the use of hides as coverings ; they allowed only 
linen for that purposo (I&mbhchus, Vita Pyth. 
100 ). 

Not only in magic, but also in cult, tbe super- 
natural properties of fleeces become clearly evident. 
And here, too, they are not specific properties, but 
the very multiplicity of uses nears evidence of the 
magic character m general (cf Harrison, Prolegom.*, 
Camb. 1908, p. 27). Thus, when, in the cult of Zeus 
Akraios, fleeces from Pelion were used to attract 
ram (Nilsson, Gricch Feste, Leipzig, 1906, p. 5f.), 
we need not conclude that the fleece was chosen 
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as a simile for the clouded sky (Eisler, 80 ff. ). The 
other testimonies which Pley (p. 21 ff.) adduces for 
the use of fleeces m rum-magic do not belong to the 
present category, or are very doubtful. The ergis 
of Zcuh, bowuvet, limy bo ml 01 pro ted as u mythical 
araliel of tho ‘ weather fleece,’ which, when shaken 
y the god, had tho power of producing rain and 
storm (11 xvii. 593 fl ; O. Gruppe, G neck Myth., 
Munich, 1000, p. 823). This is not the only mar- 
vellous piopeity of the icgis. It is above all a 
<j>hfir}Tpov, a magic terror, that puts foes to flight 
(Schol on 11. xv. 29). In this connexion Athene 
has taken it over. That the icgis-' shield ’ is only 
a later stage of development (M. Mayer, Anh. 
Juhrh. vii. f 1892] 198), and that tho aegis is origin- 
ally a genuine fleece, is pioved by the fact that 
occasionally the goddess wraps heiself in tho a’gis 
(It. xviii. 201), aud that tho Roman Juno Sospita, 
who is clad in a goat’s hide (Wissowa, 117; J11S 
xxi. [1901J 227), is probably descended from an old 
Ionian type of Athene (Peterson, Rom. Mitt. ix. 
[1894] 200 1 ). 

The magic fleece is used m agianan rites undei 
the name of Stov mpSiov, which lias nothing to do 
with Zeus ( 11 a i risen, 23 tt") In tho last thud of 
tho month Mnimakteiion thcie was a procession 
in honour of the chthome Meihehios (Eust ad Od 
xxu 481, p 1935 mitio ; E. Pfuhl, de Alhcn pom ins 
sands, Berlin, 1900, p 62, Nilsson, Afh. Mitt. 
xxxiii. [1908] 285), who latoi on was ldon tilled with 
Zeus In this piocession tho Slav KipSiov mentioned 
by Eust. (l.c ) was most proliably carried round 
Since for (lie same period a Maori flee to Zeus Georgos, 
a kindred god to Zeus Meihehios, is recorded (Prott, 
Fasti sain , Leipzig, 1896, pp. 7, 10 f.), and in the 
month Maimak tenon fields were ploughed aud corn 
sown (1’ieller- Robert, Ur Myth. i. [Berlin, 1891] 
131 2, G Thielo, Antihe llmmclsbildcr, Beilin, 
1898, p 68), tho Slav KipSiov was probably borne 
round tho tiilod land, m order to piotcct the seed 
within this magic ciielo against all evil (of. also 
Prollor, Poletnon. ftaym .Leipzig, 1838, p. 141, and 
the above-mon tioned mugio rite foi piotocting tho 
farm against bail). Zeus Maitnaktes and the 
Maiumktoiia (l’rellor-Uobert, l c) liavo nothing to 
do with this festivul (of. Pfuhl, l c., whose rearming, 
howovor, is not satisfactory. On tho othor hand, 
the festival Skirophoi ia, in which a sacred ploughing 
and sowing — evidently onacted m analogy to the 
profane ploughing and sowing at. that season— was 
iei formed ( Flufc. Comity, price. 42, p. 144»), belongs 
o this sphere. Hero, too, the Stov ki^Siov was used 
(Slinks' o Slav mpSiov), m the same manner, no doubt, 
as at tho feast of Meihehios Tho cathartic pro- 

f iertios of tho Stov KipSiov seem to havo developed 
liter out of its agrarian functions. Not only was 
tho magic flcooo able to ward oil’ evil, but auy one 
hi on ght into touch with it was fieed from all 
uncloanmm and evil influences. Therefore, those 
m nood of ritual cleansing placod themselves or 
their left foot (Hosyoli s.r. At bs KipSi or; of. Amo 
lung, Att% dilta Ponhf. Arc., 1905, p. 128 fl.) on 
such a Howe (Ploy, 11; Phryn. Prasp. soph. p. 9. 
14 f. , ed Boi ries ; the 4 fleece ’ on the scene represent- 
ing tho ' cloansing of Theseus’ [ Gae . arch. ix. (1884) 
352 f. ; Gruppe, p. 892. 1] ia more than doubt- 
ful), and those who weie submitted to tho various 
eleansuig ceremonies of initiation (Schoeroann- 
Lipsius, 414, 417) had to sit or stand on a fleece 
(Suid. I c. t Hauser, Rom. Mitt. xxv. [1910] 287 f. ; 
to a different category must be assigned Anstoph. 
Nub 730, of. A. Dieteriob, Kl. Schr , Leipzig, 1911, 
p 1 17 ff. ) The purpose of tho fleoce on a * Thracian 
rider ’relief (ARIF xv. [1912] 167, pi. 1, no. 4) is not 
dear. Not a ram’s hide (Pley, 31), but the custom- 
ary net of xnfulas that covers the Delphic omphalos, 
is figured in the scene in MUller-Wieseler ( Denk - 
miller, ii. [Gbttmgen, 1881], fig. 137, of. p. 96). It is 


not impossible that the hide of the Calydonian boar 
shown in the temple of Athene Alea in Tegea 
(Pfistor, ' Reliqnienlcult,’ Rel. Vers. u. Vorarb. V. i. 
[1909] 324 f.) may once have been used m a rite, 
but it is not very probable. 

It has been indicated above that the magic powers 
of fleeces were Probably m pait duo to the fact that 
hides of saciinced annuals were used. Tho Stov 
ki^Siov originated fiom the skmof an animal offered 
os sacrifice ( Pley, 11). This signification of sacrificial 
animals’ hides can bo clearly recognized in several 
cases. The lepal ywatset of the Andaman mysteries 
were allowed to wear only soles of felt or of the 
skin of sacrificed animals (Dittenberg, Sy It. 3 no. 653. 
23 ; Prott-Ziehen, Leyas Grew. Sucrce, II. i. [Leipzig, 
1906], p 183, § 4). Tho albogalems , which tho 
Jlamen Diahs wore on his head, likowise had to be 
made of the hide of a sacrificed animal (Pley, 38 ; 
meonectly explained in E. Samtcr, Faniilienfeste 
d. Gt'tcchen u Homer, Berlin, 1901, p. 37). Apron 
and straps of the luperci were cut out of the hide of 
the goat which had been sacrificed to Fannus (ARW 
xiii. T 1910] 490 ff. ). Tho special importance of wool 
in religious rites probably finds its explanation in 
the significance of the sacrificial hide. 

From a similar point of view vve must interpret 
tho custom of confarrcatio, where bride and bude- 
groom sat on a seat coveted with the fleece of a 
sacrificed sheep (Seiv. ad Aen. iv. 374) But the 
special pm port of this eeiemony lies in the fact 
that the sitting side by side on the same fleece was 
to render the nuptial bond inviolable The present 
writei considers it veiy improbable that there is 
any closer connexion between this ceremony and 
thepi/fo# lanata, on which in Romo tho young wife 
sat down as soon as she had entered the house of 
hoi husband (A. Rossbaeh, Rom. Ehe, Stuttgart, 
1853, p 321 f ). As this custom is found also among 
othei tubes (Samter, 101 f. ), it must have an in- 
dependent meaning. Probably it was a magic rite 
to promote fruitfulness, as the Indian parallel 
(Oldcnberg, Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 463) shows; m 
this case again tho fleece exerts its magic powers. 
We do not Know the special reason why the young 
marned couple, in Attica, were visited by the 
pnestess of Athene, bearing the tegis (Suia s.v. 
alyls) ; but here, too, a magic i ite may be supposed, 
for tho puipose of fruitfulness. 

In some uream-oraclos it was tho custom that he 
who interrogated the god lav down to sleep on the 
hide of a saciiflccd animal (Deubner, de Incub 27 ; 
Eust. ad 11 u 233, p. 1057, 64; for tho oraclo of 
['annus, cf R Hemze, K » rails ep. Tcchiuk, Leipzig, 
1903, p 172. 2). Tho goa was understood to be 
moved by the fleece of the animal that had been con- 
secrated to Jam to give the desired enlightenment. 

I.itbratcre — The leading sources and authorities have been 
noted in the article An attempt to treat the significance of 
the fleece in ancient cult is offered by F. Pley, * De lanae in anti- 
quorum ritibus ubii,’ in Ilel Vers u Vonxrb. xu ii ((.lessen, 
1911) 1 ff. Though this docs not exhaust the subject, the author’s 
leading idea of close relationship between fleeoe and wool is 
correct and important. L. DEUBNER. 

FLIES.— See Animals, Baalzebub. 
FLOOD.— See Deluge. 

FLOWERS. — The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss briefly the giowtli of an ap- 
preciation of flowers amongst civilized peoples m 
ancient and modern times. 1 

I. Jewish — An examination of the references 
to flowers in the OT yields almost entirely negative 
results. The country in which the Jews lived 
was carpeted with flowers, especially in the early 
spring; and their variety and beauty elicit the 

i For other aspect* of the subject, see art Tun axd 
Plants. 
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admiration of travellers to-day. The flowers in 
Palestine which specially attract the traveller’s 
attention are the tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, 
asphodel, Star of Bethlehem, crocus, mallow, and 
scarlet anemone. So little thought did the Jews 
give to their flow ers that, as far os we know, they 
aid not bestow distinctive names upon all of them. 
Thus the Heb word shAsh&n, wlncn is now applied 
by the inhabitants of Palestine to anemones, tulips, 
and ranunculi, is rendered in the LXX by icptv op, 
and in English by ‘lily.* Its use in Ca 6 l3 (‘his 
lips are [as] lilies ’) suggests that both here and in 
the NT Kplvov should be rendered by ‘scarlet 
anemone’ — one of the commonest and most beauti- 
ful flowers in Palestine (of., however, Low, JE 
vni. 88 f.). The representation of pomegranates 
on the pillars of the Temple (1 K 7 18 - **) and on the 
priestly ephod (Ex SS 3 ^) was probably borrowed 
from Egypt. According to Flinders Petrie ( HUB 
i 269), the design of bells and pomegranates is the 
old Egyptian lotus-and-bud border. 

If by the appreciation of flowers be meant the 
appreciation either of their natural beauty or of 
their mystic significance, apart from a recognition 
of their ornamental use, it would be hard to quote 
any passage from the OT which would suggest 
such appreciation. The Jew, who inhabited a 
country which was moie or less surrounded by 
deserts, had a vivid appreciation of the fertility of 
his own land. Thus, one of the Psalmists says : 
‘ The valleys also are covered over with com ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing’ (Pa 65 18 ) Its 
fertility was often used as a symlml of spiritual 
blessings, both in the Psalms and m tho latter 
part of Isaiah, where tho prophet ealls upon the 
trees and mountains to rejoice with him in view 
of what God had accomplished : ' Break forth into 
singing, yo mountains, O forest, and every tree 
therein ’ (Is 44 s8 ) ; and, again : * The mountains and 
the lulls shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all tho trees of the field shall clap their hands ’ 
(/>5 1S ). Tho words which immediately follow, 
'Instead of tho thorn shall come up tho hr tree, 
and instead of the bnoi shall come up the myrtle 
tree,’ seem to show that the predominant thought 
in the mind of the writer was that of tho glorious 
fertility wlucli tho blessing of Jahweh should 
bring to His land. 

The New Joiusalem, the description of winch 
in tho Apocalypse is largely based upon the Jewish 
imagery of the OT, is like a gorgeous palace 
blazing with metal and jewels, but it has no 
flowers. The ' never fading flow ers * are a Chris- 
tian addition to the Jewish conception of Paiodise 

2. Graeco-Roman. —When wo turn from Hebiew 
to Greek and Roman literature, we lind the ap- 

g reciation of flowers hardly more developed In 
l reek and Latin writers we find proofs or careful 
observation of natural scones, but few or no traces 
of a sympathetic contemplation of flowers. They 
were constantly used as ornaments or decorations, 
and the prettiness of their form and colour was 
recognized ; but, if we may judge from the litera- 
ture which has survived, there was no apprecia- 
tion of their gloi y and significance such as could 
inspile Woidsworth to write . 

‘To ms the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 
Theocritus and Meleager contain frequent refer- 
ences to flowers, but even they did not look upon 
them as beautiful in themselves. The only ap- 
proach in Greek ait to such an appreciation is in 
the acanthns leaves carved on tlie Corinthian 
columns ; but this is conventionalized and reduced 
to a geometrical formula. 

3- Christian-— It would be impossible to find in 
classical or in Jewi-di pie-Christian literature any 
parallel to the saying of Chiist, ‘Consider the 


lilies of the field, how they grow’ (Mt 6*). This, 
and tho further statement that not all tho wealth 
of the world, or the gorgeous raiment which wealth 
might provide, could make a man as beautiful os 
a flower of the field, constituted a new revelation. 
It must have been startling, indeed, to Iiis audience 
to hear one of their commonest flowers compared 
with the greatest of their kings, and to lus disad- 
vantage. How little tho Jews and those to whom 
the words of Chnst afterwards came were pre- 

f iared to appreciate this teaching may be inferred 
rom the fact that, although practically every 
other saying of Christ is commented on by early 
Christian writers, thore is apparently no reference 
to these words for a thousand years after they 
were uttered. Many centuries weie to pass before 
His followers could claim that they had obeyed 
this teaching of their Master. 

In the 15th cent , when landscape painting was 
for the fust tnno practised in Europe, flowers 
began to bo introduced not merely as ornamental 
accessaries, but as an integral part of tho painting. 

Although theie is something artificial and un- 
natural in the conception of a flower garden, which 
is an attempt to idealize Natme, nevoitheloss tho 
development of a tnste for flower guldens may bo 
regarded as a rough index of the development of 
an appreciation of the beauty of flowers. Bacon, 
m his essay * on Gardens,’ supplies a list of flowers 
which should be in bloom during each successive 
month of the year, and urges that the garden 
should bo so ordered that ‘things of beauty’ 
Bhouhl be always ‘in season.’ Ho recognizes that 
the love of gardening represents a higher ideal 
than tho lovo of aiclutocture. Thus ho writes • 

‘God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed It in the 
purest of human pleawiroH , it w tho jjri-ateet refreshment to 
the spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but 
KTOS8 handiworks and a man shall e\cr see that, when nges 
grow to civiliti and elegancy, men como to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening wore the greater 
perfection * 

The aitiflciahty which, after Bacon’s time, char- 
acterized English and still more French guldens, 
was not unknown in his own time, for he writes 
1 1 for my part do not like images cut out in 
jumper ’ 

The modern appreciation of the beauty of flowers, 
which found expression m Goethe and Words- 
W’orth, was an outcome of tho general movement 
towards the appreciation of Natme and of natural 
scenery which dates from the Benaissance The 
influence of Augustine and those who adopted him 
as tlieir master had led men to associate evil with 
every form of matter, and made it difficult for 
them to regard it as a vehicle whereby the un- 
written thoughts of tho Creator might lie expressed. 
One of the first English writers to express the 
latter idea was Thomson (1700-1748), who wrote : 
‘There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God 
. not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of His unm ail'd pencil.’ 

Half a century later Wordsworth wrote 
' One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can ’ 

The mystic consciousness of the Divine message 
which plants and flowers have to give to those 
who can receive it, which Wordsworth possessed, 
has been shared by many, who have written since 
lus time. 

4 - Japanese. — Of non -Christian nations, whether 
in ancient or modern time, the Japanese possess by 
far the most striking appreciation of tho beauty of 
flowers. Baron Hunner, contrasting the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and of natural scenery m Europe with th&t found 
in Japan, writes : 
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The Japanese are wonderful lovers of nature In Europe a 
feeling for 1 ea ity has to l e level pe 1 bj education Our 
peaeante will talk to you r f tl e furtil ty of the eoit of the 
abundance of wattr «o limit ll 1 rlter nulls, of the value of their 
woods but not of the picture* ] e c) arms of the country They 
are not perhaps entirely inse h ble to them but if they do feel 
them, it Is in a va^ue undellnc I sort of way, for which they 
would bo puzrle 1 to account It is not so with the Japanese 
labourer With 1 im the sense of beauty is innate ’ 

In tlio 0th cent A I) the Japanese Pmperor Saga 
held pardon parties during the flowering of the 
cherry blossoms, at which the literati of the day 
composed verses m honour of flowers 

At the present day some of the most important 
festivals observed m Japan are those connuted 
with the blossoming of certain floweis lhe 
cherry blossom fostival is preceded by that of the 
plum and followed in succession by those of the 
peony, wistana iris chrysanthemum and maj la 
Every Japanese is familiar with the ode written by 
the poet Motoon in the 17th cent , of which a 
translation given by a Japanese is 

‘Should any one nitk me what the spirit of Japan la like I 
should i olnt to U 1 1 loss' ms of the wild cherry tree bathing in 
the beams of the u orn g sun 

llie lotus is tho flower specially associated with 
Buddhism and the spirit woild, uni the ligure of 
Buddha is often represented os seated on a lotus 
flower Lotus flowers marie of gold or silver pnj er 
are carried nt funerals, and tombs are decorated 
with them at tho Iostivul of the Dead Lotus 
leaves are also used to wrap the food oflorings for 
tho spirits of the dead 

lho Japanese treatment of flowers proceeds on 
conventional linos. In o\oiy sclior 1 a very large 
amount of tune is devoted to tho instruction of the 
scholars in tho art of arranging flowers according 
to traditional rule The standard by which they 
nidge of tho br nuty of flowers is wholly different 
fiom that a(C( i ted in Europe and seems to many 
Euiopeaus lnj lily artificial 1 he mass of blossoms 
present in a Luropoan bouquet would not convey 
any pleasing nnj ression to a Jajunose fliey 
study tho giowth and habits of the plant which 
moduces tho flower, and pay great regard to stom 
leaf and bud, and to their balance and lineai 
distribution lhe art of flower arran^oment is 
said to have been intrrdnccd into Jtt{ an in the 6 th 
cent A D , and several Chinese pnosta are referred 
to in early Japanese works as teachers and ex 
ponents of this art m connexion with various 
religious ceremonies lhe i resent stylo of flower 
arrangement was developed later and was speu 
ally encouraged ly a Japanese */ Jim who feed 
in the 17th emtury fhoro ib a good deal of 
symbolism involved m the choice and airongemont 
of flowers, and many weird superstitions derived 
from Chinese j lnlosophy and connected w ith good 
and bad luck aie associated with the arrangement 
and subsequent disposition of the flowers 

Altliougn the Japanese are the most painstaking 
ardeners to bo found anywhore in tho world, 
ower gardens such as are common in Europe can 
hardly r>e sud to exist The Japanese gardenia 
a landscape garden I 1 or nearly five centuries 

Japanese artists have been studying and elaborat 
ing the rules for the formation of landscape gardens 
laid down by their predecessors, and with fascinat 
mg results By a careful process of selection and 
cultivation, forest trees have boen reduced to a 
fiftieth part of their normal size, so that their size 
may harmonize with the tiny garden m which they 
are to bo planted lho object of these gardens is 
to reproduce the effect created in the mind of the 
spectator by an extensive landscape The older 
landscape gardeners who are credited with intro 
ducing this art into Japan were Buddhists, and 
they endeavoured by their art to express in sym 
boho form ideas suon as oontent, calm, and piety. 

5 . Chinese — lhe Chinese cultivate niaihot 


gardens with labouous care and are fond of con 
structmg flower gardens in w Inch bare rocks and 
ponds are the principal features These do not, as 
a rule, contain any flower beds, but flowering 

r lants are arranged m pots of various designs 
lowers grow throughout China m prodigal pro 
fusion, and the Chinese are specially fond of those 
which have sweet scents They also use flowers 
and their artificial substitutes as 01 namenta to put 
in their hair, but they generally have little ap 
preciation of flowers apart from their regard for 
them as ornaments or as providing sw eet scents 
6 Hindu, etc — In India, flower gardens are 
raie, though flowers are extensively used for mak 
mg garlands to be worn on festive occasions or to 
show honour to strangers As artilicial floweis, 
however, are extensively manufactured and used 
for similar purposes, it tan hardly be maintained 
that their use in this way by the peoples of India 
denotes any 1 eal appreciation of their beauty The 
lliLveda consists of hymns addressed to Nature 
gods , and in the Atharva, flowers are mentioned 
only in magic chaims In later Indian literature, 
however, lyric and dramatic poetry, as well os 
elegant prose literature, contains many allusions 
to flowers which evince a real love of them, just 
as m later Jewish literature there are lepeated 
references to the beauty of the floial world (cf tho 
references m Blaus index to Bohtlmgks Ind 
hpruchc, St Potcrsbuig 1870 73, Lows art 
‘Plants m Jh, and various aitt on individual 
flowers e q ‘Lily and ‘Bose, m the same work) 
In Muhammadan Persia, flowers receive equal 
consideration throughout literatuie (cf Philipp, 
Beitrage zur Darstdlnng des pen Lebens nach 
Mudih uddin Sa di, Halle, 1901, p 6 f ), while 
even i'ahlavi literature made each flower sacred to 
a god ling (Bund xxvu 24 [SBL v (1880) 103f]) 
Amongst the pagan races of Africa the traveller 
w ho stops to pick wild flow ers, or w ho expresses 
any admit ation for them, is m danger of being 
mistaken for a lunatic In Micronesia and Poly 
nesia, tho attitude is different, for there floweis 
and garlands form an important addition to the 
toilet, and their beauty and perfume receive 
recognition (Waltz Dcrland, Anthropologic dcr 
Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1860-72, v 11 63, vi 46, 
and authorities there cited) 

I rrERiTURK — Besl ies the literature n entioned in the art seo 
A, Biese, Development 0 / leeling for nature London 1006 

Charles II Kobinson 

FOETICIDE — Destruction of thehmnan embryo 
has not among any people become a social habit 
as general infanticide has done among some modern 
primitive communities and among the ancient 
Greeks and Italians Throughout history its pre 
valence has been sporadic One section of a race may 
practise it, while another, though conterminous, 
may forbid it, and yet another may be stated to be 
ignorant of its possibility 1 Its practice does not in 
volve any high degree of knowledge, for the crudest 
methods of manipulation, coinciding at times with 
those accidents which produce natural abortion or 
miscarriage, are found among the lower races.* N or 
does it, at any stage of culture, neoessarily imply a 
depraved condition of sexual morality As often 
as not — for instance, among the ancient Italians m 
many cases, and among many modern savage tnbes 
—the sole reason is poverty The crime thus is 
parallel in one aspect with infanticide and proven 
tion of conception 

The same considerations, says Westermarck ‘as induce 
sauces to kill their new born infants also induce them to 
destroy the fetus before it has proceeded into the world from 
the mother's body ’ • 

i So in the East Ind Ian Archipelago (J Q F Riedel, De ehuk en 
krocthariffc Rasttn, Hague, 1886, pp 24 (Bum), SOS (Tenimber 
and Titnorlauf]). 

*16 *MI \ 4 1S. 
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Besides the hardships of wild life and the intense 
struggle for existence in modem civilization, there 
are secondary reasons for the practice. A per- 
verted diathesis may induce the mother to forgo 
the trouble of pregnancy, birth, and rearing.' 
More often it is in order to conceal illicit inter- 
course . 8 The length of the period of suckling, 
which may drive the husband to form other ties, is 
also a contributory factor. And the same reason 
applies when the mother has already a child at the 
breast 8 

Whatever be the reasons operating to induce 
the destruction of a new life, the crime, as alieady 
noted, lias nowhere and at no tune been a social 
habit. The progressive evolution of culture in- 
volves the displacement of infanticide proper by 
foeticide, and m the last half centuty foeticide itself 
has been largely displaced by the artificial pioven- 
tion of conception 

The social attitude to wai ds the crime has followed 
a similar evolution liude indiflerence to child- 
murder has given place in advancing cultuio to 
abhorrence, while destruction of the unborn child 
was regarded as venial in comparison The whole 
question of ethical valuation was complicated by 
the speculations of eaily. animistic philosophy, 
winch fiom the Greek period were applied to the 
elucidation of biological facts. Both tlie sentiment 
and tho legislation, ecclesiastical and civil, of 
Western civilization have been largely influenced 
by tho incidence of these ideas. A broad line, 
lastly, can be drawn between barbarian, classical, 
and Oriental ethics on the one hand and Christian 
on the other, with regard to the value attached to 
the unborn life and the rights of the individual 
over it. 

Among the lower and the higher races alike the 
moral objection to the crime varies directly as the 
social consciousness of the duty of augmenting the 
birth-rate. Hence it may be laid down that in- 
fanticide and foeticide tend to decrease with the 
passage from a natural to an artilicial method of 
subsistence Where agricultural and pastoral cul- 
ture are established, the importance of numbers is 
realized. In a secondary degree the objection 
varies inversely as tho sexual morality, dependent 
upon the matrimonial system of any given people 
Cases of mere luxury, as in pagan Greece and 
Rome, are of little significance An example of 
the direct variation may be found m the early 
Hebrews ; and of its modern form in the modern 
European peoples, including the Jews. Examples 
of the inverse variation may be seen in the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, where the results of the matri- 
monial system have overlaid the primary objection 
to foeticide. 

Among semi-civilized peoples it is just possible 
to eonnect the existence of the moral objection 
with upward progress from the natural and pre- 
carious mode of subsistence. In Samoa, for in- 
stance, artificial abortion was very prevalent. 
Here there is possibly an indirect influence of 
sexual morality . 4 The Dakotas did not regard it 
as a crime, though the generality of Indian tribes 
did so regard it . 4 A good example is the case of 
the Kafirs : 

* The procuring of abortion, although universally practised by 
all classes of females in Kafir society, is nevertheless a crime of 
considerable magnitude in the e> e of the law , and when brought 
to the knowledge of tho chief, a fine of four or five head of cattle 
is inflicted. The acoomphoes are equally guilty with the female 
herself ’• 

As distinguished from infanticide, destruction 

1 UJ i. m, 413; Ploss-Bartels, Dot Weib 7, Leipzig, 1902, L 
861 f. 

» lb. * Spencer-Oillen*, 61, 264 ; b 608. 

* O. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, pp. 79, 280 

•B. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribet, Philad. 1863-67, ilL 243, 
Ploes-Bartels, i 848 

* Warner, in Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Lout and 
Custom*, ML Ooke, 1868, p. 62. 


of the embryo involves no conflict with theinstinot 
of maternal or parental love. 

‘Considering,’ as Westermarck observes, ‘that the same 
degree of sympathy cannot be felt with regard to a child not 

S et bom as with regard to an infant, it is not surprising to And 
mt feticide is practised without objection even by some peoples 
who never commit mfantioide.* He instances Samoa and the 
Mitchell Islands 1 

Foeticide is nut referred to in the Mosaic law. 
The omission is one indication, among many, of 
the intense legard felt by the Jewish people for 
parenthood and the future of their race. Hinduism 
and Islam show an inconsistency between theory 
and practice 

‘In a country like India . . where six-sevenths of the 
wlilovvs, whatever their age or position in life may be, are 
absolutely debarred from re marriage, and are compelled to rely 
upon the uncertain support of their relatives, it is scarcely 
surprising that great crimes should be frequently practised to 
conceal the results of immorality, and that the procuring of 
criminal abortion should, especially, be an act of almost daily 
commission, and should have bocouto a trade among certain of 
the lower mid wives ’ 9 

Yet tho old laws forbade it and classed it as 
murder, placing it in tho same category as homi- 
cide, neglect of the Vedas, incest, and the drinking 
of spirituous liquor . 8 It is one of the three acts 
which make women outcastes, the others being the 
muidei of a husband or of a Brahman . 4 Tho myth 
of ‘ the wiping ott of sins * in tho Atharvaveda 
denounces the abortionist, the bhrUnahan , whoso 
name and crime end the lists . ‘ beyond him who 
has committed an abortion the Bin does not pass .’ 6 
Buddhism naturally included it in its denunciation 
of the destruction of any form or degroe of life. 
The bhiLk.hu ‘who intentionally kills a human 
being, down to pi ocurmg abortion, is no Sam aim, 
and no follower of the Sakvaputta .’ 8 

In Peisia, according to Polak, abortion is regu- 
larly practised to prevent illegitimate butlis ; and 
legislation ignores the crime.’ In Turkey theio 
is the same indifference, and the practico is not 
uncommon . 8 

Tho Avosta theorizes on tho date at which the 
embryo becomes animate, and its condemnation 
of foeticide is detailed. 


“‘That man does not follow the way of the Law, 0 Zara 
thuHhtra, who commits the IJuodhovarSta crime with adutnml 
and an old woman,” eakl Zurathualitra ’ 9 Describing tho crime, 
the Vmdvidd (xv 13 if ) says that, if a maid who is with child 
unlawfully tolls her lover, ‘ I have conceived by thee,’ and he 
replica, ‘ Go then to the old woman and apply to her for one of 
her drugs, that she may procure thee miscarriage,’ and the old 
woman brings some banga or shatta, that kills in the womb or 
expels the f®tus, and the man says. ‘ Cause tby fruit to perish,’ 
‘ the sin is on the head of all three ’ 


The penalty was that for wilful murder. When 
a woman has been pregnant for four months and 
ten days, the child is formed and a soul added to 
its body . 10 The uttering of a charm is also fre- 
quently a factor, for ideas of magic naturally in- 
trude even m such practices as this. Similarly tho 
Greenlanders supposed that an abortion was trans- 
formed into an evil spirit, angiaq, which avenged 
the crime." 

In his eugenic proposals, Plato recommends that 
no child be suffered to oome to the birth when the 


parents have passed the age assigned for procrea- 
tion . 13 Aristotle, carrying on the Hellenic tradi- 
tional objection to the existence of imperfect or 
deformed children, recommends abortion before the 
foetus is animate, m cases where the mother has 
I MI L 413 f 

9 Chevers, Report on Medical Jurisprudence m the Bengal 
Presidency, Calcutta, 1854, p 712 
« Sacred Law of the Ary as ( SBH il. [1897] 74, 281) 

< lb. (.SBE xiv. [18821 133); see Law* of Manu ( SBE xxv. 

“fair* the Atharvaveda (SBE xlii. [1897) 166, 621). 

• Fin aya Texts (SBE xlii [18$1] 236). 

1 Polak, Die Pernen, Leipzig, 1806. i 217 
B Ploes-Bartels, L 84 «. 8 SBE xxiiL [1888] 886. 

W SBE iv. [1896] 177 If. 

li Kink, Tales and Tradition* of the Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1876. 
pp 45, 439 f. 

& Plato ,Rep.r. 400 L 
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already given birth to tho number of children en- 
joined by the State 1 Under tho Roman Umpire 
the practice of f feticide wan carried on for reasons 
of povoity, sensuality, or luxmy. Seneca speaks of 
it ns prat tised by fashionable women in order to 
preservo their beauty. 8 Lecky concludes : 

‘It was prolmbly regarded by the average Romans of the 
latt r days of Paganism much as Englishmen in the last century 
rogiinbd convivial oxi esses, as certainly wrong, but so venial as 
scan i iy to deserve censure.' * 

An attempt was made by the Antonines to pre- 
vent the loss of children consequent upon the 
pi notice 4 

Giceks and Romans rnado a commencement of 
speculation as to the biological value of the em- 
bryonic life. Distinguishing sharply between 
ftctieulo and infanticide, they put it that the un- 
born child was not homo, not even infant, but 
merely a apes animantts. It was regarded, not 
incorrectly, as merely a part of the mother, as the 
fruit is a part of the tree until it falls.® 

Uhiistmn philosophy, and consequently Christian 
legislation, applied from the lirst ‘ the healthy 
sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from 
pagan societies’® to this more subtle form of 
infanticide. 

‘ Prevention of birth,' asserts Tertullian, ‘ it a precipitation 
of murder, nor dot-* it matter whether one take away a life 
when fonncd, or drive It away while forming lie also in a man 
wiio in about to be one liven every fruit already exists in 
its seed 1 

Empirical knowledge was combined with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine to establish a theory of embryonic 
animation This, of couise, is to he distinguished 
fiotn ‘quickening,’ which may commence some 
hundred days after conception. Aristotle held 
that the soul of tho zygoto at conception was tho 
vegotativo only, that alter a few days it was 
infotmed bv the animal soul, and later by tho 
rational. 1 1 is followers distinguished between 
the male and female embryo in tho date of anima- 
tion. Tho male was regarded as being animated 
foity days after conception, the female eighty 
days Later the moment of animation was fixed 
for both soxos at the fortieth day The Roman 
jurists adopted the latter view. 8 Tho general 
distinction lietweon the animato and the inanimate 
foetus was clearly hold by Canon and Roman Law 
alike, and lasted to modern times. It was applied 
m practice by Augustine thus : 

The body Is created before tho soul Tho embryo before It 
is endowed with a soul is in/onnatus, and its destruction by 
human agency is to be punished with a line The embryo 
formatuM is endowed with a soul , it is an animate being , its 
destruction is murder, and is to Ih> punished with death 8 

Throughout the Middle Ages women guilty of 
the crime, w liich, however, was of raie occurrence, 
were condemned on the capital charge, as the Sixth 
Kcmnonioal Council had ordained. 10 

There was to the theory ft natural corollary that 
tho embryo format us required to be baptized if it 
would be saved. Augustine held that the embryo 
might share in the resurrection. 11 Fulgcntms 
argues : 

' It is to he believed beyond doubt that not onlj men w ho are 
come to the use of reason, hut infants, whether thev die in 
their mother’s womb or after thev are born, without baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and lloty Ghost, are punished 
with everlasting punishment in eternal lire, because, though 
they have no actual sin of their own, jet they carry along with 
them the condemnation of original sin from their first conception 
and birth.' ** 


Aquinas, however, was of opinion that infants 
dying before birth might perhaps be saved. 1 
Meanwhile some Councils made no distinction 
between the periods of gestation, and condemned 
all foeticide as murder. 8 

Interesting variations of opinion are found as to 
the right of abortion Plato and Aristotle held 
that the mother possessed the right. The Stoics 
held that tho foetus was merely the fruit of the 
womb, and that the soul was not acquired until 
birth. The Roman theory and practice were in 
many points far from clear, but the view prevailed 
that tlio father alone had the right to order 
abortion 8 

As curly as tlio 4th cent., Gregory of Nyssa bad 
evolved a theory anticipatory of Neo- Vitalism. 
Ho held that one and the same principle of life 
quickened the now organism from tlio first moment 
of its individual existence, and that, instead of the 
organism developing tho life, the vital principle 
built up the organism 4 

Modern biology holds that the zygote is a new 
individual from the moment, not of ‘ conception’ 
in tho vague and popular sense, but of nenetration 
of the ovum by the spermatozoon. Modern legisla- 
tion holds much the Bame view, but is less severe 
upon foeticide than upon infanticide. Popular 
sentiment has always tended to regard the life of 
the embryo as less sacred than the life of tho infant 
Modern Papal Bulls condemn criminal abortion as 
unlawful, and punish it with excommunication 8 
Ecclesiastical influence had, until the 18th cent , 
been predominant m exacting extieme penalties 
against the practice. Tho humanitarian move- 
ment succeeded m abolishing the penalty of death.® 
Apart fiom the Papal tribunal, modern legislation 
punishes the crime with imprisonment. Medical 
practice 

1 occupies a position midway between that of the classic law j ers 
and that of the later Christian ei clesuvstics It is on the whole 
in favour of saorillcing tlio fintus whcne\er the interests of tho 
mother demand suoh a sacrifice. General medical opinion is 
not, however, prepared at present to go further, and is distinctly 
disinclined to aid the parents in exerting an unqualified control 
over the foetus in the womb, nor Is it yet disposed to practise 
abortion on eugenic grounds . . . Society itself muBt ossumo 
the responsibility of protecting the race * "> 


In medical circles there has recently been consider- 
able discussion, which Ellis has analyzed in a valu- 
able summary, 8 on the ethics of the question One 
aspect of this is a return to the Greek view that 
tho right of deciding upon the operation rests 
with the mother Thus, though 
' alike on the side of practice and of theory, a great change lias 
taken place in the attitude towards abortion, it must, howexer, 
clearly be recognized that, unlike tho control of procreation by 
methods for preventing conception, facultative abortion has 
not yet been embodied in our current social morality ’ # 


The practice is said to be * extremely common ’ 
in England, France, Germany, and the United 
States! 10 Perhaps this estimate is too high. In 
France, at least, there is a tondency on the part 
of the law towardsr leniency, only professional 
abortionists, as a rule, being pumshod. 

As for the eugenic aspect of the quostion, it can 
hardly be separated from the social. 

•Whenever,' says Balestrini, ‘abortion becomes a social 
custom, it is the external manifestation of a people’s decadence, 
and far too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere attempt to 
suppress the external manifestation.’ i» 

Ellen Key argues that a civilization whioh permits the 
slaughter of its carefully selected adults In war hat not yet won 
ths right to destroy deliberately even its most inferior vital 


1 Pol, vll. 16. 1835 

> DtpMfa.xxv. 8, 4; Seneca, ad Hrlrtam, 16 

• Lecky, Hitt, of European Morals ", London, 1890, ii 21 f. 

4 Ihijesta, xlvil. 11-14. 

• Spangenberg, in News Archlv dot Crxminalrechts, li. 22 f 

• Lecky, il. 28. * Apol, 9 

0 Coppens, Catk. Eneye., 1907 B,, art. ‘Abortion * , Spangcn- 

0 in E», 80 ; Quart. Frt. rt Nov, Teat. 23. 

10 Spangenberg, il. 16 ; Coppens, loo, eit. 

» D* Civ. Dei, xxll 13. i« Ds t'ids, 27. 


1 Quoted by Lecky, Hut. of Rationalism, London, 1866, L 

880, n 2. 

s Coppens, Toe eit 

« R Jiolestrini, Aborts, etc , Turin, 1888, p. 80L 
* Quoted by Coppens, loo, oU. 

s Coppens, loo. ert, : H. von Fahrioe, Die Lehrs eon dor Kinds • 
^btreibvng and torn Kindsmord, Erlangen, 1888, pp. 198, 206 ff. ; 

Sl ^! EMis^ArtkKrt Si ths Ptyoholopp ofSsx, vi. pMOJ 606. 

7 H. Kill? to* dt. 8 A 605 612. 

» Ellis, 610. »I*,602f, H Op. eit, 191. 
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product* in the womb . . . The blind and aimless anxiety to 
cherish the most hopeless and degraded forms of life, even of 
unborn ltfe« may well be a weakness, and, since it often leads to 
incalculable Buttering, even a crime But . . before we are 
entitled to take life deliberately for the sake of purifying life, 
we must learn how to preserve it by almlishingsuch destructive 
influences, war, disease, bad industrial conditions, as are easily 
within our social power os civilized nations.* 

Ellis well observes that ‘ the necessity for aboi tion 
is precisely one of those results of reckless action 
which civilization tends to diminish.** The observa- 
tion includes the abortion which is neeessaiy for 
the saving of a mother’s life, and the various 
applications of the practice by the licentious and 
depraved, 

Litbraturb — Thcro is an extensivo modern literature, 
periodical and polemical, but the works cited in the article 
fully refer to it A. E. CRAWLEY. 

FOLKLORE.*— I. Definition and scope.— Folk- 
lore 4 consists of customs, rites, and liehefs belonging 
to individuals among the people, to groups of 
people, to inhabitants of districts or places ; and 
belonging to them apart from and oftentimes in 
definite antagonism to the accepted customs, utos, 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to winch the 
people and the gioups of people belong These 
customs, rites, and beliefs aio mostly kept alive by 
tradition, that almost universal desire to carry on 
without alteiation what one’s patents or prede- 
cessors performed or professed They owe their 
preservation partly to the fact that great masses 
of the people do not belong to the civilization 
which towers over them and which is never of 
their own creation ; pai tly to certain of tho people 
being isolated from centres of thought and culture. 
Some beliefs, hut no customs or lites, aie due to 
those persons or generations of persons who, being 
peculiarly stunted in their mental equipment, are 
unable to understand tho phenomena of nature 01 
the results of civilization We may classify these 
two distinct branches of folklore as traditional and 
psychological. 

2 Materials. — The tradition -founded customs, 
rites, and beliefs constitute by far the larger mass 
of the folklore which has been collected and pub- 
lished in almost every country in Europe. Psycho- 
logical beliefs are much rarer Unfortunately, the 
two groups have never been kept separate from 
each other even by students of folklore, and argu- 
ments hosed upon a belief which is wholly of 
psychological origin may he entirely fallacious and 
misleading unless it is used strictly in accord with 
its position in folklore classification. 

It is obvious that tradition may carry us very far 
back into the post, and indeed it is one of the facts 
of traditional folklore, winch is the most generally 
claimed and understood, that almost invariably 
research loads the investigator to the very earliest 
phases of racial and social life. Psychological 
folklore, on the contrary, relates only to tho 
present, or rather to the period contemporary with 
the existence of the belief. This contrast is funda- 
mental, but it does not entirely separate tho two 
classes. The investigator is met with a pheno- 
menon of peculiar significance, namely, that 
research into psychological folklore leads not only 
to the genesis of each particular l>ehef which 
comes under that head, hut thence by analogy to 
the best explanation of the genesis of all belief. 
The unity of folklore exists m its origins The 

i Century of the Child, New York, 1900, ch. i., summarized bj 
Ellis. 610 

top. at 611. 

* The purpose of the present article is to fix the definition and 
•cope of folklore, and to indicate generally the materials for 
study, their historical value, and their scientific treatment 
Details will be found In the various article* on people* and 
religions. 

4 The word ' folklore ' was coined by William John Thoms (a 
well-known antiquary and the founder of Motet and QuerUt) 
in a letter which appeared in the dfAsacewn, find Aug. 1646. 


differences exist in the results which are derived 
from it. 

Always bearing in mind these tw T o wholly distinct 
branches into which folklore is naturally divided, 
the next consideration must bo given to a fair 
understanding of the constituent elements of each 
branch — custom, rite, and belief in the traditional 
branch ; belief in the psychological branch. 

(1) Custom m folklore occupies a very large 
space. It embiaces all those observances, looal 
and personal, which aro earned on by the sanction 
solely of continued observance — untouched by a 
nte, unconnected with a belief, simply and soioly 
customs, personal, family, local, racial m their 
attachment. Examples of custom thus defined 
will best explain the distinctions. Of personal 
customs one of tho most interesting is the mother’s 
custom at Carnckfergus, where, when giving her 
child the breast for the last time, she put ail egg 
into its hand and sat on the threshold of tho outer 
door with a leg on each side. Here is pure custom 
performed according to the demands of tradit ional 
usage and with no traditional i casons for its per- 
formance. Of family customs the best examples 
in tins country come from the North, wlioro the 
influence of certain families is still very strong, as, 
for instance, in the island of Argadia off Argyll- 
shire, where we have the record of tho people 
swearing by the hand of Callum More A custom 
belonging to the family of Holt of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham is w orth quoting in detail It took 
place on tho 24th December in each year : 

'On this day, as soon as supper is over, a table is set in tho 
hall , on it is set a brown loaf, with twenty silver threepences 
stuck on tho top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco , 
and tho two oldest servants have chairs behind it, to sit in as 
Judges if they please Tho steward brings the servants, both 
men and women, by one at a time, covered with a winnow- 
sheet, and la>s their right hand on the lo.if, exposing no other 
part of the body The oldest of the two Judges guesses at tho 
person, by naming a name; then tho younger judge, and, 
lastly, the oltiest again If they hit upon tho right name, the 
steward leads the person back again , but, if they do not, he 
takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a threepence, 
makes low obeisance to the judges, but sneaks not a word 
When tho second servant was brought, the younger Judge 
guessed first and third , and this they did alternately till all the 
money was given away Whatever sen ant had not slept in the 
house the previous night forfeited his nght to tho money No 
account is given of the origin of tills strungc custom, but it has 
been practised ever since the family lived there When tho 
money is gone, the servants have full liberty to drink, dame, 
sing, and go to bed when they please ’ (Gentleman’e Magazine, 
1795(1), 110) 

Elsewheie family customs aro chiefly connected 
with land, manoual tenures, and scim-Iegal cases, 
many of winch belong to tho oldest periods of our 
history and deserve very careful examination from 
the folklore point of view. Thus, when the reotoi 
of ltuan Minor in Cornwall claims Ins right, by 
ancient usage and prescription, of sending a horse 
into a certain field in the parish of Landewednack 
whenever it is cropped with corn and taking away 
as many sheaves as the horse can carry on its 
hack, he is performing a custom which certainly 
comes from times when lands were held in common 
and not m severalty. Of local customs the best 
examples aro municipal. The Lord Mayor’s show 
in London is carried on os a traditional custom. 
It is never questioned, and people would oppose 
its abolition ; nevertheless, it represents features 
in tho history of the great city which are older 
than English history. And so with tho Godiva 
ceremony at Coventry, the Shrewsbury ceremonies, 
and many other places which have their own 
special customs. Racial custom is a much more 
difficult question to descnlio or to illustrate. 
Vet it exists. The roaming habits of the gypsies 
afford the most obvious example. These people 
stretch across the whole area from India to Western 
Europe, always preserving their custom of living 
in tents and not sleeping in a fixed habitat, and 
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always olweiving their own code of life. Besides 
those ouiioUN people every country 1ms its local 
race-typos dillci ing from the dominant race. Thus 
m out own eountiy, the people of Tacumshano in 
Ireland could not speak Irish, but had a language 
of then own which was Chaucerian English ; they 
lntcrnmmed amongst themselves, dressed in their 
own column, brown and yellow, and never departed 
hom their owui customs. Connaught has always 
had local racial groups in its mountain ranges 
'I he Highlands of Scotland piosent the same charac- 
ter istus, and the Boidciinnd was long known as 
the occupation ground of people whoso law was 
the custom of then ancestors, not the legislation 
of the btute In Wales down to 1852 there aie 
lecouls of a eutious led Imued race called Coehion, 
who lived by lulcs of their own and did not inter- 
marry with the HUi rounding folk In Cornwall 
thoto is the well-known example of the Gubliin 
moptc, of whom tlieio exist notes dating fiom the 
7 tli eontuiy These examples are special cases of 
race mil vival ; but all ovei the country, when for 
amusement or fiom inherited custom we admit to 
out house a lirst foot on New Year’s morn, who c an 
he only a dai k man oi only a fair man, as the ease 
may be, but never a woman, we are leveiting to a 
iiieial custom 

(2) 1'assing fiom custom to ute, there appears 
for the first time the touch of a ieli«ciouH sanction 
'I'lio fanner who lescues Ins cattle from disease by 
buiying a dead ealf at the entianeeof the cattle 
shi'd is ptuioiming a personal rite of loligious 
sigtulieance The Manx cottager who looks for 
tiaees of a foot in the ashes of lus tire grato for the 
purpose of seeing m what direction the toes point 
— if to the door, signifying a death ; if to the 
tiro-place, a butli — is performing a family uto of 
religious significance. Tho * oblations to the white 
bull’ of Buiy St. Edmunds was a local uto of 
religious significance Tho litesof witchcraft aie 
racial i itos of religious sigmlicance. 

(3) Finally, in tho division of belief , there are 
the same main features. Ovei and m er again in 
traditional belief individuals will retain in luemoiy 
and iu foim beliefs which they personally entei- 
tain, ami which may not bo gerieially accepted 
Ho, too, tlieio are family beliefs some of winch 
aro of such special eharaetei as to contain many 
of the clmraetei istics of totemism ; for example, 
the famous ease of the lush elan Coneely, who 
behove in their deseont from a seal, will not kill 
a seal, and are named from the seal In local 
beliofs there is the significant feature of differentia- 
tion m the objects of belief in closely contiguous 
places. 

But the section of belief has an important braneli 
of folkloie belonging to it winch docs not bolong 
to the other sections, namely, the Mnrchen, the folk- 
tulo or tho nurseiy tale, wlueh, found all over 
Europe and in India, has led to much discussion 
as to origin and significance. Folk-tales aie tho 
myths of tho lace. Myths are the accounts which 
tho science of pre-scientific ages gave of phenomena 
which could not be understood except by such 
accounts as early knowledge and observation would 
allow. If myths accounted for the origin of man- 
kind, of tho sun, moon, and stars, of tho earth and 
trees, they accounted foi them as creations of 
higher poivers than man. The story into winch 
the myth is woven is not a story to those who 
lieliove in tho tiutli of the mjtli It assumes tho 
mrsonal shape because tho personal is the only 
orm in which the eaily thought of mankind can 
lie expressed. It lived on by tiadition, because of 
its original sacred eharaetei, and tho impossibility 
of altering a once firmly established myth. All 
research into myth confirms this view of its origin 
among primitive peoples. Among the higher 


liar banc peoples the same process of explaining 
phenomena which were not understood went on, 
and Gieek myth has come to us as the Greek 
explanation of temple-rites and ancient worships 
which did not command the reverence of the 
Greeks hut which demanded explanation. In 
their hands all religious conception developed, and 
the gods of Greece became the gods of moral 
principle, the gods of law and order, the gods of 
political and social piogiess — mythic gods all 
through, but gods very real to the Greek in the 
earliest stages of hiH development. 

3. Historical value.— If this survey of the 
materials of folkloio sulhees to explain 111 geneial 
teims what the subject-matter is with which the 
folkloiist has to deal, it will also have indicated 
to tho student that tradition, being the sanction of 
folklore, carries a weight of evidence for tho past 
which is scaicely second in value to the historical 
record. History never has protended to contain 
every human fact occuiring at a place, on an 
occasion, in connexion with a peisonage 01 a 
people. And very often, whole the historical 
recoid is faulty, the traditional rccoid may be 
relied on to till up the vacuum. Myths are not 
created out of nothing A ‘meie* myth, which is 
an expression often used by those who aie not 
folklonsts, does not exist, if by that expression is 
meant a story or account invented out of nothing, 
a uieie fantasy or fiction Myth is definitely and 
distinctly not fiction It is always the covering, 
the shelf, to a kernel of truth contained inside. It 
may be difficult, or impossible, to get at the truth. 
One authonty will argue for one explanation, and 
otheisfoi quite difleient explanations; but, because 
modern scholarship is out of touch with primitive 
science or with leligious accounts of forgotten 
ritual, it does not do to rolegate the whole subject 
to tho waste- paper basket. Scholars should frankly 
confess an inability to explain, and leave the 
subject there, perhaps for more successful clients 
by future genei aliens. 

4. Scientific treatment. — The (ustom, rite, and 
belief, which are piopeily called folkloie, aie to 
lie found embedded m civilisation— they are, as wo 
have seen, the unrecorded factors of that civiliza- 
tion at its earlier stages. For this reason they aro 
capable of comparison, first, with parallel customs, 
rites, and beliefs embedded in civilization of 
piactically the same standard (as when we com- 
pare British folklore with the folklore of Fiance, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, tho Slav countries, 
and the Hindus), 01 of a wholly different standard 
(as when we make the comparison with Chinese or 
Mongolian folklore). Secondly, they are com- 
parable with parallel custom, rite, and Delief which 
are alive at this day as the ordinary custom, ute, 
and belief of a tribe or race of barbaric or savage 
jmoples. Savage custom, rite, and belief are 
sometimes classed as folklore simply because they 
are oapable of such close comparison with folk- 
lore, but this is obviously wrong, and only raises 
inconvenient issues as to the regions respectively 
occupied by folklore and anthropology. 

The question of comparative folklore raises very 
difficult problems. It is not scientific to lift a 
custom, rite, or belief, a myth, or a Mnrchen from 
its civilized surroundings and compare it with the 
living custom, rite, or belief of savages, without 
first of all understanding what the elements of 
comparison are A belief found among the 
peasantry of modern Europe may well be compared 
with a belief recorded of the classical countries, or 
of the Hindus or Persians. There is solid ground- 
work to start from in the oommon origin of the 
religious institutions of these peoples. But there 
is no such groundwork when the comparison is 
with modern savage people- It may mean that 
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' the traditional belief discovered in folklore belongs 
to a stage of culture as low as that of the savage 
with which it compares, and that this stage of 
culture survives m modern civilization together 
with the physical types of a people to whom it 
belongs. Beadoe insists that types of Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic folk survive in Britain, and European 
ethnologists advance the same evidence in respect 
of other countries. These folk could have brought 
their culture along with them ; their descendants 
could have carried it on and could have passed 
it on to other individuals. Different degrees of 
ethnic evolution must be considered m the work 
of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up 
examples of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs 
without examining the dncction in which such 
parallelisms are leading the inquirer. 

The woik of the folklorist is and must bo 
arduous for years to come. Those who collect, as 
the older antiquaries collected, without comment 
or with such comment as needs no conective, are 
supplying the bricks for the edifico which will one 
day assuredly be erected. The work of analysis, 
classilication, and comparison must follow, not 

S recede, the life-history of each item of folklore. 

ust as in philology the life-history of each word 
can alone be the basis of the science of language, 
so in folklore the life-history of each item of folk- 
lore can alone be the tiue oasis of tho science of 
tiadition. The work is being gradually accom- 
plished under both heads, and it will lead to a 
consideration of early national history which has 
not yet been attempted. 

Custom, ute, and belief— those elements of folk- 
lore constitute a very recognizable phase in the 
religious and social life of tho people of the country 
where they are found. It is, however, a non- 
Christian religion and a non-political society to 
which this folklore belongs, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that it must also be pre-Christian and 
pre-political. This brings us to a penod, if not 
to a date, for the originals from which folklore has 
survived It must never be forgotten that sui vivnls 
are not the originals. Bits of the originals will 
have been broken off, sometimes to perish al- 
together, sometimes to exist as an independent 
item. Originals will liavo bccorno timeworn, will, 
in their encounter with the State religion and tho 
State polity, have become altered in form, if not 
in motif, will perhaps have attached themselves to 
a new phase of the people’s life ; and the wear and 
tear, tlie alterations, the new attachments, will 
prevent the true interest of the survival fiom being 
discovered. All these matters the folklorist has 
to study and prepare for, but it is for a great 
historical purpose. All the custom, all the nte, 
all the belief surviving in the folklore of a people, 
make up a considerable chapter m the pre-history 
of that people, are indeed the only material which 
exists for the pre history outsido the geological 
and the archaeological record. Later periods m 
the historical range ore no doubt reflected in folk- 
lore. The post-Roman Celtic period in Britain is 
the strongest case. The Arthur cycle has gathered 
to itself whole volumes of mytn. It is strange 
that the greatest of all English kings, Alfred the 
Great, should have been able to attach so little of 
myth to his life— perhaps it is because that life 
was so very great. It is not btiange that Ilcreward 
the Saxon chieftain should have gained a place in 
English myth. But these heroes of historic times 
do not create new myths. They have transferred 
to them ancient mytns, myths formerly belonging 
to ancient gods or ancient heroes. And so we 
come back to the proposition that folklore is the 
traditional fact of pre-hbtoric life in contra- 
distinction to history, which is the recorded fact 
of State or national life. This is a great claim on 


behalf of folklore, but it is a claim which must 
assuredly find its way into the scientilio study 
of nations and peoples. 
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FOOD. — Not only from the physiological but 
also from tho sociological point of view, food, the 
food-quest, tlie food-supply, constitute the per- 
manent basis of human action. Food, as Thorold 


Rogers observes, is ‘ the raw material of labour ’ ; it 
is also the law material of the social system itself. 
‘ Even in the highest stages of civilisation, all 
wealth can bo ultimately resolved into tho elemen- 
tary form of food.’ * The provision of food is the 
primitive form of labour , its accumulation is the 
primitive form of wealth .’ 1 

In religion and morality this relation is, of 
course, more or less indirect ; hut, more than any 
factor of life, man’s meat even here is largely 
realized in direct relation. The beginnings of the 
moral law are based on food-tabus ; religion cul- 
minates in a divine meal 

Tho best distinction between uncivilized and 
civilized society is that drawn by Payne It 
consists in ‘ the substitution of an artificial for a 
natiual basis of subsistence ’ 3 


* Man adopts the practice of saving for future consumption 
a portion of certain periodically recurring food supplies , and 
from providing for that portion of tho year during which tho 
food supply ceases he advances to prov iding for > ears of scarcity 
Food thus accumulated obviously enables its possessor to employ 
his own labour and that of others, in some other way than 
food provision. The food surplus, therefore, is tho foundation 
of all non food producing labour , and advancement is always 
marked by a progressive increase In the quantity of non fowl 
producing labour, and by the multiplication of tho forms which 
labour of this description assumes. . But the method of 
procuring food from natural sources alone is toilsome and 
extremely uncertain ’ 

The next step, the provision of food by artificial 
means, is 

4 effected bv the simple expedient of not only abstaining from 
some portion of the food surplus, but converting the poition 
abstained from into a fresh source of increase Instead of 
being merely stored, seeds or roots are allowed to fructify in the 
earth, and the captured young of animals are allowed to grow 
to maturity and become the progenitors of others ' * But, 
4 while all artificial production Is favourable to advancement, 
the animal and vegetable species to which it is applied are 
favourable to it in unequal degrees. Their value in this respect 
appears to bo measurable by two different standards, bj tho 
recompense which they return to labour, and the stimulus 
which they give to ingenuity When this principle Is broadly 
applied to the two divisions of food-animals and food plants, 
the result appears to be that, while the domestication of animals 
yields the greatest immediate return, the culture of tho food 
plants gives ingenuity the greatest stimulus.' 4 The full effect 
on progress is found only when cereal cultivation is combined 
with animal breeding ‘When this takes place, progress is 
accelerated, as it were, In a compound ratio ’» 

x. Food-stuffs.— The division of economic pro- 
gress into the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
stages is untenable. But certain backward peoples 
arc chiefly frmt-eating or pastoral or hunting. As 
for animal food-studs, apart from fish and game 
(the natural supply), the distribution of animals 
capable of artificial propagation varies. The 


1 E J. Payne, Hist of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892, L 280. 

*Ib 278 fl. Hh 2800. 
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largest number Is possessed by the Old World ; 
America, before introducing supplies, had but few, 
Australia none. The ox, horse, ass, sheep, camel, 

oat, and pig are the most important The rem- 

eer, llama, and pueo are exceptional cases. 

All vegetable food species aro capablo of artificial 
increase Their three main divisions are fruits, 
roots, and cereals Payne 1 notes that fruits take 
the lowest, roots the intermediate, and ceieals the 
highest position, in reference to the order of 
adoption, to the amount of labour involved, both 
for fitting them for consumption and for convert- 
ing them from a natural to an artificial basis, to 
their valuo relatively to bulk, and to the degree 
in winch their culture assists progress J'or 
example, ‘fruit eating savages surfeit themselves 
in the fruit season and aie near starvation for the 
rest of the year.’ 8 

Though man naturally scorns to prefer flesh- 
meat to all other foims of sustenance, owing to its 
stimulating properties,* the slight use ot it xn hot 
countries is piobubly not a primitive habit, hut 
one enforced (like abstention from alcohol) by a 
long pioeoHs of adaptation to climate ; vet a 
composite diet alone has formed tho foundation 
of the greatest advance. 4 In particular, os Payne 
obser\ os, 

' nothing worthy tho name ot civilisation has ever heen founded 
on any other agricultural hosts than the cereals This appears 
to bo largely due to the fact that the seeds of the cereal grassis 
aro. as < om pared v\ ith fruits and roots, extromeh rich in albumen 
ana albuminoids, the great nourishers of the muscular und 
nervous sv steins ,fl 

a. Food-preparation.— Methods of cooking are 
natuially even more numeious tliun tho substances 
employed for human food. Hut the principles of 
cookery reduce themselves to roasting and boiling. 
Dnect exposure to lire is universally employed; 
gradually it gives place to the oven But many 
baekwaid peonies use a simple fonn of ovon, such 
as n hole in tno ground hanked with hot stones 
The method of toucan oi barbn up, by which food 
is smoked for preset vation, is common in bar- 
barism 8 Tyloi lias argued that wtono-boilmg 
generally pi needed pot- boiling. Ked-hot stones 
aie placed in a vessel of water until it is hot 
enough to cook tho meat. ‘So instantly,’ how- 
over, ‘ is the art of stone-boiling supplanted by the 
kettles of tho white trader, that, unless perhaps 
in tho northwest, it might he hard to find it in 
existence now ’ 7 (Joguot’s theory of the origin 
of the art of potteiy is connected with this 
development 

Thi oe typos of the evolution of the processes of 
food population, which aie not msossnrily con- 
tinuous, may ho selected— -the savage, the Hindu, 
and the modern French The last is losthetio, the 
second is religious, hut each has reactions upon the 
social consciousness, just as each is an expression 
of it. 

l Ihtl of thr New World, 302 Jb 803 

* Flesh, according to the Satapatha BnXhmana, is tho beat of 
foods (SBB xllv HOIK)] 110) 

* Among the central Australians • ever) thing which Is edible 
is used for food* (Sponsor Gillen*, 21) , roots are eaten raw or 
roasted In ashes , flesh ts cooked in pits The seeds of various 
plants, especially of wild legumes, tho witohetty and other 
grubs, aro only some of the many foods (id 22 f ) The men 
chiefly occupy themselves In hunting game, wallabies, and 
various small animal* , the women search for grub and seed- 
food (*6 32) In North West Central Queensland seed-food is 
pap-pa ; it is eaten eillmr raw or roasted in damper form 
The edible roots, \ mim, arc- eaten roasted or raw. An v fruits 
are eaten. Honc> or ’sugar bag’ is a favourite article. In- 
sects and grubs, ants and caterpillars aro eaten, raw, or dried, 
or roasted. Frogs, lizards, and snakes, fish, and particularly 
mussels, form a large item Emus, pigeons, txmdiooots, 
opossums, and kangaroos are (-aught by the men ltoasting in 
ashes and baking with hot stones are the two chief methods ot 
looking (W K. Roth, North- West-Central (Queensland Abor- 
tptnes, Brisbane, 1897, pp 92-104), 

•1 819 

8 K, B J)lor, Early History of Mankind?, 1870, p. 20S!. 


As a culmination of social feeling in the ali- 
mentary sphere, applied in everyday life, as 
distinguished from occasions of critical sacredness, 
tho ntual of the Hindu kitchen and of Hindu 
meals is significant. 

• The kitchen should always be on the south side and should 
run the whole width of the building This Is the most sacred 
part of the whole house, and persons of a lower caste than the 
household are never allowed to enter it. The kitchen is 
partly a cooking place, partly chapel, and partly dining room.' 1 
‘ The mere glance of a man of interior caste makes the greatest 
delicacies uneatable, and if such a glance happens to fall on tho 
family supplies during the cooking operations, . . the whole 
repast has to be thrown away as it poisoned.’ 9 Cf. also art. 
Food (Iimdu) 

The preparation of cereal food calls for some 
description. Payne distinguishes seven stages, 
viz. green corn toirofied ; ripe corn pounded into a 
paste ; corn steeped and boiled — the usual method 
with rice ; meal boiled in water (this porridge is 
the * favourite food of advanced barbarism ’) ; 
paste in thin calces grilled — the toitUla of Mexico, 
griddle-cakes ; paste in tlnn cakes baked (this is 
tho unleavened bread ‘universal in early civilisa- 
tion ’) ; finally, leavened bread 3 

Numerous folk-customs cluster round tho care 
of food and its preparation. Food, accoiding to 
Zoroustrian teaching, must not ho tluown away to 
tho north at night. 4 European peasants still legard 
with horror the throwing of hi cad into tho lire. 
The ancient Hindu theory was that the remains 
of food are impure 8 

3. Food-law and tabu.— Tho physiological de- 
pendence of life upon nutrition is leeognued 
throughout the entire history of human law and 
custom. Food is the first form of human property. 
The restrictions placed upon the younger and 
weaker members of a society m this respect no 
doubt may be regarded as the liist of all human 
laws. 

Among the Australians the yonngor momhcis 
of a tribe are subject to a variety of food-restric- 
tions, from which they are grad mu ly released with 
ago. 8 In the Euahlayi tribe the immnail, 01 food- 
tabu, was taken off a different kind of food at each 
Hoorah, until the youth was at last old enough to 
eat what lie pleased. 7 In tho Warraiuunga tube a 
man is usually well on in middle age before he is 
allowed to eat wild turkey, bandicoot, and emu 8 
There is little doubt that the ultimate object of 
those restrictions is partly to reserve tho best foods 
for the older memoers, 8 and partly to prevent 
shortage. 

An early type of economic co-operation may be 
illustrated from the Australian natives. Bach 
individual, until a certain age, is forbidden to eat, 
though not to kill, a list of animals tabued to each 
of the four marriage-classes. The husband, for 
example, lives on articles different from those 
eaten by Ins wife ; both of them eat foods which 
tlieii children are forbidden to touch Thus, as 
Roth points out, a proper distribution of the total 
quantity of food available for a community is 
secured; and, whereas in Europo the more chil- 
dren there are to feed, the less goes to the parents, 
hero the number of children makes no difference 
in minimizing the parents’ supply. 10 In Central 
Australia it is the function of the men of a parti- 
l J. B. Padfleld, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 18 
» M Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1801, p 128. 

• Payee,! #02 f. 4 BBE v (1880] 318. 

• lb 1. [1900J 18, xliv. 446 

• Westcnnarck, MI 11. 819, quoting authorities 

7 K. L. Parker, The Rwihlayi Tribe, London, 1005, p 23 
Here, as elsewhere, the tabu is removed bv bringing the \outh 
and the food Into forcible contact. 11 is father made him lie on 
the first emu he killed, before it was cooked. Then the fat was 
rubbed on the boy’s Junta, and a piece ol the flesh was placed 
in his mouth («6. 84). 

• Spencer-GiHen*, 612 

» As Spencer and Gillen hold (*470 f., *618). 

M Roth, 67, 70. 
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cular totem to perform intichiuma ceremonials, 
the object of which is to secure or increase the 
supply of the animal or plant which is their 
totem. Meanwhile the principle is that the food- 
species of a totem belongs to membois of another 
totem. Magic and co-operation are lioie in perfect 
alliance. 1 

Though all wealth is ultimately reducible to 
terms of food, it is an interesting fact that civilized 
altruism tends to minimize ana partially condone 
offences against property in this form. 

‘ No Chinese magistrate would be found to pass sentence upon 
a man who stole food under stress of hunger ' J Similar tend 
encies are seen m Islam, Hinduism, Hebraism, and Ohrlstianlt> 
The Canon Law says • necemtat legem non habet. Even of 
lower stages the same is sometimes true, as among the Fjort of 
West Africa, the Tahitians, the Mexicans, and tho Masai Yet 
in Danger Island any one caught in the act of stealing food, * tho 
most valuable property they lcnow of,’ was nut to death 8 

Food-tabus, though materially identical in being 
restrictions upon diet, and extremely numeious 
and widely spread, are of diverse origin. One 
form, probably the earliest of economic legisla- 
tions, lias been noted— the lestiictions placed upon 
the young. Another familiar form is the general 
tabu ad hoc , imposed, as, for instance, by the chiefs 
m Tonga and the Marquesas, when a particulai 
food w as scarce. So, on occasion, tho bread-fruit 
was tabued. 4 A large body of customs are cases 
of fasting ( q v ), though the primitive notions of 
pollution by means ol hod arc commonly present 8 

The individual food-tabu is a curious expression 
generally of a form of self-regaid akin to totemic 
ideas. In the Andaman Islands each person 

Ms prohibited all through life from eating some ono (or moio) 
fish or animal in most cases the forbidden dainty is one which 
in childhood was observed (or imagined) by the mother to oc- 
casion some functional derangement , when of an age to under- 
stand it the circumstance is explained, and, cause and effect 
being clearly demonstrated, the individual in question thence- 
forth considers that particular meat bis ydt-tub-, and avoids it 
carefully In cases where no evil consequences have resulted 
from partaking of any kind of food, tho fortunate person is 
privileged to select his own ydt-tub , and is of course shrewd 
enough to decide upon some nsh, such as shark or skate, whu h 
is little relished, and to abstain from which consequently en- 
tails no exercise of self denial ’* 

Similar observances are recorded of the Samoans, 
the Oinahos, and the West Africans 7 Such restne- 
tions aie most familiar m the case of totornistn, 
where they are group-restrictions. 

Thero aro numerous cases in which a whole 
society refrains by custom fiom eating some par- 
ticular food. The Navahos never touch fish or 
wild turkey 8 Such abstention from fish is fre- 
quent. 8 Abstention from pork is a custom shared 
by the Hebrews with the Navahos, the Yakuts, the 
Lapps, the Guiana Indians, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Semites. 18 The feelings of disgust and of 
reverence are variously called in to account for 
this restriction 

Particular influences of certain meats upon the 
human system aie given as leasons for similai 
restrictions. Besides various sicknesses supposed 
to result, special properties of the food in question 
are believed to pass into the eater. The Zaparo 
Indians 

* will, unless from necessity, in most cases not eat any heavy 
meats, such as tapir and peccary, but confine themselves to 
birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc , principally because they argue 
that the heavier meats make them unwieldy, like the animals 
who supply the flesh, impeding their agility, and unfitting them 
for the ohase.'H 


>H A Giles, Strange Stones from a Chinese Studio, London, 
1880, ii. 217. 

8 Westermarck, MI i 286f,ii 14 f. 

4 M Radiguet, Let Dmmtert sausages, Paris, 1882, p. 229 L , 
W. Manner, Tonga Itlandt, London, 1817, ii. 238. 

* Westermarck, MI IL ch. xxxvii. 

* E. H. Man, in JAI xR 11888] 884. 

7 Westermarck, MI ii. 82k 

8 Stephen, in Amer. Anthropologist, vL [18931 367. 

* Westermarck, Jf/iL 324 L AO lb. 326 ff 

11 A. Simeon, Travels in Ecuador, London, 1887, p 168 , see 
Fraser, GB* U. 868 ff. 


The American Indians studied by Adair 

* seldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy motion of 
body, fancying it conveyed a dullness through the whole 
s\stem, aud disabled them from exerting thouisUves with 
proper vigour in their martial, civil, and religious duties.' A 

The Namaquas and Kafirs avoid eating hares, 
giving as a reason tho danger of contracting tho 
timidity of the animal 9 Such examples might be 
multiplied lndetimtely. 

Westermarck has acsciihed the tendency to re- 
frain from eating animals with which men have 
established intimacy.* The Yuruna of Brazil will 
not eat any animal they have bred themselves, and 
they censured von den Stemen for eating the eggs 
of fciwls. 4 Such feeling may be connected with the 
prohibition of beef among the Hindus. 

Frazer observes that the food-tabus upon priests 
and kings aie a fortwis more numerous and 
stringent than those upon ordinary persons. Thus, 
the fetish-pi lests of Loango, the Jlamen Dtahs, 
the Egyptian kings, and some Indian chiefs are 
reported to have abstained fiom various foods.® 

If any rationalist motive is sought for, that 
which possibly will satisfy most of the cases is a 
pre scientific principle of dietetics. But, os Frazer 
points out, 

'to explain tho ultimate reason why any particular food is pro- 
hibited to a whole tribo or to certain of its members would 
commonly require a far more Intimate knowledge of the history 
and beliefs of the tribe than we possess ’ a 

Westermarck traces several sources for the 
avoidance of particular foods : 

1 Disagreeable taste , disgust caused. In tho case of animal 
food, either by the external apjicarance of tho animal, or by 
its unclean habits, or by sympathy, or by associations of some 
kind or another, or even by tho mere fact that it is commonly 
abstained from , the disinclination to kill an animal for food, or, 
generally, to reduce the supply of a cortain kind of victuals , 
the idea, whether correct or false, that the food would injure 
bun who partook of it.’ V 

One or two forma of icatriction aro particularly 
impoitant in their leligiouboi racial aspects. The 
Hindu avoidance of flesh-meat has been motived 
by various religious principles, but at tho back of 
it is a gradual unconscious process of adaptation to 
climate ; in hot countries a flosli-diet is moro or 
less deleterious. Beef is never eaten by modem 
Hindus ; it is the flesh of the earthly representative 
of tho divine Bhagavati .* ‘ At tho present day all 
the higher classes abstain from animal food in 
every form and are rigid vegetarians.’ 9 But 
Sadras use animal food; ‘indeed, some of the 
lowest classes of that infinitely divided and sub- 
divided caste eat almost anything and everything 
that comes in tlieir way.’ 18 In ancient times beef 
and other flesli were eaten both ordinarily and in 
connexion with loligious festivals. Thus, Manu, 
while observing that the eating of flesh {vuiinsa,) 
and of fish (matsya) by twice-born men is pro- 
hibited, directs that flesh-meat be oaten at certain 
Sraddhas ; lie also says : 

'No sin is committed by him who, having honoured the 
deities and the manes, eats flesh meat which he has bought, or 
which he has himself acquired, or which has been given him by 
another.* 11 

The Vedas enjom a sacrifice of cattle for tho 
purpose of entertaining a guest. 13 The Charaka 
Samhitd, of the 1st cent, a d., ordains that ‘the 
flesh of cows, buffaloes, and hogs should not be 
eaten daily,’ but that pregnant women may eat 
beef, with a view to strengthening the unborn 
child. 18 In early sacrificial rites the worshippers 
ate of the flesh. 14 The blood was thrown away to 
the Rdksasas. u In the relatively modern religion 

A J. Adair, American Indians, London, 1775, p. 180 f. 

9 T Hahn, Tsum-Goam, London, 1881, p 106. 

• Westermarck, MI ii. 329 

4 K ron den Stouten, Lurch Central- Brasditn, Leipzig, 1880, 
p 262. 

# OBi I. 891 «/6 892 7 MI il. 884f. 

8 R&Jendralila Mitra, Indo- Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, 1. 886. 

» Padfleld, 157. 10 76 165 

1A Manu, V 32 , of r 41 f , iv 181. 

A> Ra jendralaia Mitra, i. 865. 

» lb. 800. >« lb. 861 ff , 866 f. W lb. 876. 
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of the Tantras a reaction against the normal 
tendency of Hinduism is the keynote of theory 
and ritual. Ono of the live ‘acts ’of the Hftkta- 
worship is the eating of flesh-moat (munisa ) ; 
another is tlio eating of fish (matsyn) As Monier- 
Willmins notes, they ‘have good giound for 
asserting that, in drinking wine and eating meat, 
tliey aro merely reverting to the practice of their 
a rt( estors ‘ 1 

The view held by most Itmdus, however, is 
comparable with that of Europeans on the subject 
of cannibalism.® Wcstcrmarclc thinks that Hindu 
vogotariantsm is the ‘ natural outcome of a system 
which enjoins regard for life in gcnoral and kind- 
ness towards all living beings.’® In Mann theie 
certainly is the germ of pus system, as thero is 
that of its conti adictery, S/lktism. 

‘Moat can never bo obtained without injury to Jiving 
creatures, and injur\ to sentient beings is detrimental to the 
attainment of heai enly blies ' ' Thero is no greater sinner than 
that man who, though not worshipping the gods or tho mono*, 
socks to increase the bulk of his own flesh by the flesh of other 
beings ’* 

A connexion certainly may lie assumed between 
tho prohibition of killing animals and that of 
eating t.iem 8 Tlio former piohibition is still 
moie stringent in Buddhism and Jainism It is 
also unjH>itant in Taoism. 8 But Buddhism allows 
pure flesh to he eaten, if, that is, it has not hcon 
procured for tho purjioflo, or if the oater lias not 
supposed so 7 Tho sm is upon thoslayei. Anciont 
Egypt and Greece knew tho leligious form of 
vegetaiiarusm, and their myths, like the earliest 
Hebiow, l eprosented man as having been origin- 
ally a fruit eating <i online 8 The Qur’fin piohihits 
the eating of ‘ what is dead, and blood, and flesh 
of swine, and whatsoever lias been consecrated to 
othei than God ’ w The Jews and eaily Christians 
avoided the eating of blood 18 Tho Jews also 
avoided the eating of the intestinal fat, 11 and of 
the ‘sinew of the thigh.’ 1 * Still important in 
relation to the cm ef idly obsoived rules in the 
prepai alien of ‘ kosheied” food, is the avoidance of 
meat that is either n'bhclah or ( e rephtlh . The 
found is that of animals dying a natural death, 
the lattei of those ‘torn by lieasts ’ 1S 

4. Ideas and rituals.—' Tlio ideas which centre in 
food and its propel ties in eaily culture aro multi- 
tudinous ; but, since they have had considerable 
influence 111 tho fmmntion of social habits, they 
must bo briefly classified and described. The 
natn es of Queensland burned all food left over 
from meals, to pievont ‘sorceiers’ from getting 
hold of it and mpning them thereby. 'The 
Victoiian tribes ‘believe that, if an enomy gets 
possession of . . . bones of animals they have 
eaten, ... he can employ it as a charm to pro 
duoe illness.’ The Narrmyeri call such persons 
‘ diseaso-makers.’ 14 In Tanna of the New Hebrides 
1 Bnlhman\»m and Hindu umt*, 192, 190. 

*P Poroival, Land of the Veda, London, 1864, j> 272 
» Westormarok, Ml U 337 * Mann, v 48, 49, 62 

# Westermarck, loe oil * lb 88(1 

7 H Korn, Manual of Ind Buddhism, Slrossburg, 1890, p 71 
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11 Lv 8*1 r 7*™ 

l> W. B Smith, Bel Sem *, London, 1894, n 380 , On 3283 
W Bx 22»i, lit 14*1 . see A R S. Kennedy in EB\, t.v. • Food • 
For Hebrew ‘dean’ and ‘unclean* moat* in Lv 11, 1)t 14, Bee 
W. R. Smith, 28S, 460; (or Chinese lawful and unlawful food*, 
SBB xxvii 11886] 287, *02 , for ancient India, «6 li 69-71, 74 f , 
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130 !., 164, 171-*, 184 f., 222, 224. 287, 239, 260 f , 263, 287, 208, 
310, 818, 817, 819, 829, xxv lxviiif , xciv, 161-4, 168, 170-7, 441, 
448, 497, xxxvlil. [1890] 811 1 Tho whole cycle of the ideas at 
cleanness and uncleannoss applies emphatically to the history 
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the disease-makers injure a man by burning hi* 
narak, i.e. the refuse of bis food. All the Tannese 
carry small baskets about with them, into which 
they put banana skins, coco not husk, or any 
refuse from that winch they may have been eating, 
in cider to avoid its discovery by an enemy, until 
reaching and crossing a sticam of running water, 
which alone has the power of annulling tho danger. 1 
Similar ideas and customs prevail throughout tho 
Pacific, East Indies, and South Africa * 

Before eating the new corn the Creeks and 
Semmoies took a purgative in order to pievont tho 
sacred food from being polluted by common food 8 
Here is tlio tendency to avoid mixing different 
sorts of food, which plays a considerable part m 
Jew ish sacred dietetics The young Masai warrior 
is obliged to eat nothing but beef for so many days ; 
he may not pass to another diet until he has taken 
a purgative and emetic 4 Tlio Eskimo may not 
eat veniHon on the same day with whale, seal, 
or walrus-flesh, nor may two such sorts of meat 
even lie togethei on tho floor of the hut. Befoie 
changing from one food to another thoy wash 
themselves. 8 

Properties and qualities, beneficial oi deletcnous, 
aro naturally believed to bo inherent m, or tians- 
missible to, food. Hero wo have the beginnings 
both of artistic cookery and of scientific dietetics 
Ono great demand m all ages is foi ‘pme’ food 
Tho meaning of the teim in barbarism and in 
civilization isdiflbient according to the atmosphere 
of the society, whethei superstitious or rational- 
istic. In eaily thought ‘puro’ food is unmixed 
food, but the mixture is avoided as causing cere- 
monial pollution eitliei to tho food or to tho cater. 
Tho eating of pure food m ancient India was more 
important than all other means of purity ‘he 
who eats pure food only, is tiuly puie, not he who 
is only purified with earth and water ’ 8 Food 
itself, as such, may cause pollution ; thus, among 
the Maoris, 

‘no food is permitted to touch tho head or hair of a chief, 
which is sacred , arid, it food is mentioned in connexion wifli 
anything sacred or Upu, it is consult red as an insult and 
levengea as such ' 7 

A Maori chief never allow ed any food to touch 
his hoad lie would not even enter a cooking- 
house or any building wlieie food was hung from 
tho ceiling, lest his head should bo under it for a 
moment. The Maori theory was ‘ that anything, 
if placed in contact with a sacred object, acquired 
the sacred nature of that object,’ And tlio most 
marked peculiarities in their customs may be 
traced to the principle ‘that food which has once 
touched a sacred object becomes itself sacred, and 
theieforo must not be eaten except by the Hacred 
object ’ 8 

Similarly the Noitli American Indians held 
1 that nature is possessed of such a property as to transfuse into 
men and animals the qualities, either of the food they use, or 
of those objects that are presented to their senses, he who 
feeds on venison is, according to their physical system, swifter 
and more sagacious than the man who lives on the flesh of the 
clumsy bear, or helpless dunghill fowls, the slowfooted tame 
cattle or tho heavy wallowing swine.’ • 

This theory is of world-wide distribution 10 

Among strong or magical foods the most potent 
is human flesh. The transmission of human ehar- 

l O Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p, 
89 ; B. T Somerville, xnJAI xxhi [1894] 19 f 

* See A. K Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, pp 
120-132. 
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7 G. F. Angas. Polynesia, London, 1866, p. 149 

8 E. Shortlana, Southern Districts of New Zealand, London. 
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acter by this means is at the root of religious 
cannibalism (o.v.). 

The contagion of death is supposed to enter 
food . 1 Murderers, among the American Indians, 
were not allowed to cook for themselves or others. 
They could not drink out of any other dish than 
their own a In Samoa those attending to a dead 
person were careful not to handle any food, and for 
days were fed by others . 8 * The Moorish custom of 
l-ar seems to depend on the theory of the trans- 
mission of curses by food. * The food will repay * 
is an explanatory phrase The food eaten m such 
compacts contains a conditional curse ; the persons 
eating together take it upon themselves m the 
event of breaking their woid 4 (see CuusiNO AND 
Blessing, vol iv. p. 372 f. ). 

The ceremonies of eating together are world- 
wide, and bring into relief the social sacredness 
attaching to food. Eating together is a mode of 
forming an alliance between two peoples, as be- 
tween two individuals.® Following the tabu often 
observed which prevents the two sexes, in particu- 
lar two affianced persons, from sharing meals, is 
the marriage ceremony of eating together. There 
is here the acceptance of mutual gifts, as well as 
the responsibility of eating food which is repre- 
sentative and which renders the persons ‘of one 
flesh.’ • 

5 . Food of the gods. — The conception that the 
gods are superior members of the community in- 
volves the view that sacrifice is largely developed 
from the social ideas of food and its assimilation. 
The notions of olienng and of covenant supervene. 
Food is rendered sacred by various critical circum- 
stances. In particular tho food of chiefs and of 
sacred peisons acquires a sanctity which helps to 
explain the value of sacuficial meat. The supply 
of food to the gods, Payne observes, multiplies 
man’s energy. 4 Food and drink are the materials 
of sacnlice Health, so far as this is an attribute 
of the gods, is secured by the continuance and 
abundance of the sacrifices .’ 7 Moreover, the 
choicest foods are reserved for the gods . 8 The 

R ods of Peru, for instance, had their own herds of 
atnas whose flesh was consumed on their altars." 


Flesh also was placed m the idol’s mouth . 10 

On similar lines is developed the ritual of offer- 
ing food to the dead 11 (see Food for the Dead) 

‘In some cases the custom of fasting before the performance 
of a sacrifice may be due to the idea that it is dangerous or 
improper for tho worshipper to partake of food before tbe god 
has hod his share *18 

Into this principle the idea of purity in the 
worshipper naturally intrudes. Conversely the 
‘sacreaness’ of tabu states, such as mourning, is 

E irticularly liable to bo communicated to food. 

ence a multitude of precautions in the feeding 
of persons m such states 18 
Particular examples of divine foods are the shew- 
bread ( q.v .) of the Hebrew ritual, and the Chris- 
tian Euchanst (q v.). In these and similar cases 
the ideas of sacred food, of offering, and of eat- 
i W. Gregor, Folklore oj the North-Bait of Scotland, London, 
1881, p 206 

9 8. Hearne, Journey to the Northern Ocean, London, 1796, 
p 204 f. 

> G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p 146 , for rules of caution 
followed in handling food see GW 1 i 319, 322, 820, 832, 339, 378, 
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mg the god himself are usually combined. The 
early ritual of eating ceremonially the firstfruits 
of a crop, and of assimilating the ‘ soul * thereof, 
is of a similar character . 1 Since in Greek and 
Homan theological theory all flash -meat was sacii- 
ficial, the early Christians found here a piactical 
difficulty . 8 

6 . Food in symbol and metaphor.— The con- 
trasted views of Homan Catholics and Protestants 
as to whether the Eucharistic bread is changed in 
substance or is a symbol of the flesh of Christ, 
supply a crucial cose of the mystical valuation of 

To obtain the favour of a deity by self-affliction 
the Central Americans would eat earth or grass. 8 
Conversely, the twice-born Hindu is exhorted to 
4 worship his food and eat it without contempt , when he secs 
it let him rejoice, show a pleased face, and pray that he may 
always obtain it . . Food that is always worshipped gives 
strength and manly vigour, but eaten irreverently it destroy s 
them both ’ 4 

A Mexican exhortation says * 

4 There it no man m the world but what eats, for each one lias 
a stomach and intestines. . . By the sustenance of the body 
life is upheld, by it the world is peopled,' 6 
In the Upannjads it is written • 

‘From food are bom all creatures that live on earth ; after- 
wards they lire on food, and in the end (when they die) they 
return to it.' Food is 4 tho root of the bodj ’« 

The Satapatlus Brdthmana has it that food, when 
enclosed m the body, becomes the body itself . 7 
Food, according to tho same, is linked to the body 
by means of tne vital airs 8 The essence of food 
is invisible Food is tho highest of all things that 
can be swallowed 8 The &atapatha Brahmana 
identifies food and breath, os tho Arya Laws 
identify food and life . 10 Food and breath are both 
gods, tno 4 two gods .’ 11 * * Food is tho deity of the 
pratihdia hymns, for all live when they partake 
of it 18 

Payne suggests that, m the development of 
language, 

* not long after emotional exclamations and demonstrative 
names came primitive adjectives sigmfi iug “ good ” and “ evil,’ 4 
applied to animal and vegetable speucs with reference to the 
purpose of food, in the sense in which tho African guide 
divides all plants into 44 bush ” and 44 good for nyam " (the latter 
including the eatable ones, tho former the residue) . . . The 
Bible (Gn 2 16f ) represent# the naming of food-animals as the 
first effort of speoch , and the quest and choice of food is of the 
substance of all its early incidents (Gn S and 4)(cf Herodotus, 
Euterpe, ii ) Though the Tupi can only count up to 8, Von 
Martius gives 1224 Tupi words for animals and their parts.’ J» 

Celestial food, 4 bread from heaven,’ combines 
metaphor and ideas of transubstantiation . 14 Bread 
as a type of Christ is an idea worked out elabor- 
ately in Jn 6 and 1 Co 10. Food the material 
becomes food the spiritual.** 

Seo also art. Feasting. 


Literati) rx. — This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

FOOD (Hindu). 18 — The question of food is con- 
sidered highly important from a religious point of 
view in India, and is elaborately discussed in the 
canonical books of all religions. Indeed, the 
various and manifold rules of caste in India hinge 
in the first place on food, its preparation, and the 
persons with whom it may be eaten. Thus eating 
the numerous kinds of prohibited food, or eating 
for a considerable period with persons of low caste 
or with Muhammadans, is among the most ordinary 
causes of expulsion from caste, one of the most 

I GW ii. 821, 327 

9 4 Food offered to idols ’(Ac 16», Ro 14, 1 Co 8). The gods, 
in most cults, civilized and uncivilized, are supposed to eat tbs 
4 essonct * of the offered food. 
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dreaded punishment* in India, which involves in the 
first place an interdict against eating with the 
fellow-members of the caste Though many edu- 
cated Hindus eat and drink in the European fashion 
nowadays, there are still Bi&hmans and other 
lugh-uasto natives of India to be found who -would 
rather starve than allow foot! prepared by a man of 
infeiior caste to pass then lips. Thus in 1864, Sir 
W W Hunter saw a Hr ah man felon try to starve 
himself to death, and submit to a flogging rather 
than eat his food, on account of scruples as to 
whether the birthplace of the N.W. Brfthman 
who had cooked it was equal in sanctity to his 
own native district. Food prepared by a person of 
inferior caste causes defilement, and a member of 
the higher castes therefore always employs a 
Brahman cook. Leather causes defilement, there- 
fore no one should cook with his shoes on. Food 
cooked on board a ship causes defilement, there- 
fore native passougeia travelling in a boat will 
sometimes intei runt their journey to cook their 
food on shore The kitchen should bo tho most 
retired room m the house, so that no ^udias may 
look in and thus deiile tho earthen vessels. It is 
also considered highly improper to look at any 
ono who is eating. The women, after preparing 
tho dishes, wait on tho men, and eat what is left by 
them ; they never Bit down to eat with tho men 
Tho orthodox fashion is to oat with tho fingeis, tho 
uso of spoons, forks, or knives boing fot bidden 
Nothing must ever be touched with the left hand, 
which is used in the meanest oflices, and therefoie 
considered unclean Before eating certain kinds of 
food, a person must wash his hands and feet, and 
icniove part of his clothing Tho rico and other 
dishes are seivetl on a banana leaf or in small 
earthen vessels Hindus take two meals a day, in 
tho morning and evening ; but widows, penitents, 
and ascetics must not eat anything in the evening 
The remains of food are thrown to the crows and 
tho dogs. The gods and the evil spirits are also to 
bo given their share of each meal, with ceitain 
attendant ceremonies. Tho Brahman, his meal 
being over, washes his hands, rinses lus mouth, and 
orgies lus throat Many of these rules are nowa- 
ays neglected, but social estimation can still be 

a l by the degree to which the food and w ater 
d by the various castes will bo accepted by 
others. Thus the Commissioner for tho Census of 
1901 circulated for considoiatlon a hvefold division 
of castes, resting largely on a distinction between 
those fiom whom Brfthmans can take water and 
those from whom they cannot Water and pakka 
food, * e food prepared with ghi (clarified butter), 
generally go together, so that a man can take 
water or ptikka iood touched by a member of any 
sub-casto of his own caste, but no can eat. kavhehtia 
food, i c food picpared without ghi, only when pre- 

S arod by a member of the same ondogamous sub- 
vvision or sub caste as that to which lie belongs. 
Most castes will take kachrhha food prepaied by 
Brfthmans, and many castes can take pakka food 
or water which has been touched by other castes ; 
a Brfthman, on the other hand, would drink water 
carried in a lofd by a low-caste man, if the Io(fi 
belonged to tho Brahman, but would refuse to drink 
from the low-caste man’s Zofc I. Difference of 
residence also operates as a bar to eating together, 
os in a recent case of two orderlies belonging to the 
same sub-caste, both of whom declined to eat even 
pakka food prepared by the other, because their 
liomes were 60 miles apart. Brfthmans on the 
Bombay side will, as a rule, not take water from 
any but other Brfthmans, generally only from tho 
members of the sub-caste to which they Delong, 

As regards the dietary, Brfthmans are not allowed 
to taste meat, fish, or eggs, the killing of animals, 
especially oxen, for food being considered an im- 


pious act. This abstinence has gained ground 
among the inferior strata of society also, and the 
members of the S&kta sect, who sacrifice certain 
animals and eat their flesh afterwards, are held in 
low estimation. It is true that a Sftkta cook is 
sometimes provided for those male membeis of a 
family who may feel disposed to eat mutton. 
The Bengal Kftjputs, a landholding caste of high 
standuig, eat tne flesh of tho goat, the deer, 
tho hare, tho pigeon, quail, and ortolan. But 
these animals, if not killed in hunting, must be 
slaughtered in a particular way by cutting the 
head oft at a single stroke. Fish is also considered 
lawful food among the Kftjputs, and among many 
richer families generally, Beef is greatly abhorred, 
and the flesh of the buffalo, pig, horse, camel, and 
other largo animals is also viewed with disgust. 
In States ruled by Hindu princes it used to be on 
no account pernuttod to kill a cow ; and even now 
the Society for the Protection of Cows is trying to 
prevent tne slaughter of cows for food The 
Muhammadan and European practice of killing 
oxen and cows has been the cause of many quarrels 
ir» India. Only the lowest castes, such as the filthy 
Chamftrs (tanners) of N. India, oat beef, as well as 
pork and fowls, and all manner of unclean food ; 
nor, like the gipsies of Europe, have they repug- 
nanco to cooking tho flesh of animals which nave 
died a natural death The touch of these castes 
pollutes, and no Brahman bniber or washerman 
will work for them Vegetables and sweetmeats, 
which form the principal food of Brfthmans and 
Biahmnnizod casteH, aro also subject to exceptions. 
Thus they reiect garlic, onions, mushrooms, and 
other vegetables whose root or stem grows m the 
shape of a head. Turmeric, popper, cummin, 
eoriander, mustard seeds, and other spices are used, 
and impart a strong flavour to the preparation. 
Alcoholic drinks are forbidden, and, as a rule, a 
respectable Hindu will not touch spirits such as 
toddy or arrack, or any other intoxicating drink, 
at least in public Drunken habits woula lead to 
prompt and ignominious oxpulsion from caste, and 
it is generally in privacy only that lugh-caste 
natives of India break the law of temperance. 
The drunken orgies of the Sftktaa are confined to a 
particular sot, and to particular days Water is 
the ordinary beverage of Hindus ; curdled milk 
diluted with water, butter-milk, and milk are also 
favourite drinks. Tobacco is considered objection- 
able, but chewing betel after dinner, according to 
ancient custom, is believed to be wholesome and is 
generally practised. 

Most of these rules are ancient, and may he 
traced in tho sacred books and historical records of 
the principal religions of India. The prohibition 
of anunal rood and the sanctity of animal life are 
particularly insisted upon in Buddhism and J ainism . 
I'lius king A6oka, who m early life had enter- 
tained no scruple about the killing of thousands of 
living cioatures on the occasion of a royal banquet, 
stopped tins regular slaughter as he became 
gradually imbuea with the spirit of Buddhist teach- 
ing. He ruled that only two peacocks and one 
deer were to bo killed each day, and afterwards 

S rohibited even this limited slaughter , he abolished 
ae royal hunt; and he published (in 243 B.C.) 
a stringent code of regulations applicable to all 
classes of the population regarding the slaying of 
animals for food In his empire. With Jam ascetics, 
tiie oath not to hurt is the first of the five great 
oaths which they are required to take ; ana this 
oath includes not merely the intentional killing or 
hurting of living beings or plants ; it requires also 
a watchfulness over all functions of the body by 
which anything living might be inj‘ ured. The Cocfe 
of Manu is less severe, and its provisions on the sub- 
ject of animal food were therefore attacked in 
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Jain writings. Though not approving generally 
of animal food, Manu allows a Brahman to eat 
meat if hallowed by sacred texts and used in 
sacrificing to the gods or manes , or in showing 
honour to a guest (Manu, v. 31ff. ). Again, in spite of 
the general prohibition to eat flesh or fish, certain 
kinds of fish and birds are declared to be lawful 
food ; likewise, the porcupine, the hedgehog, the 
iguana, the rhinoceros, the tortoise, and the hare 
(Manu, v. 11-18). Animal-sacrifice was a recog- 
nized institution in ancient Brahmanism, just as 
it is with the Saktas of the present day. Under 
more recent Brahmanical texts of law, however, the 
slaughter of animals at a sacrifice or at the recep- 
tion of guests is forbidden in the present age of 
the world In medical works, the liohita fish 
( Oypnnus Rohita ) is specially recommended to be 
eaten, as a remedy in various diseases. Of plants 
and vegetables, garlics, mushrooms, onions, and 
leeks are forbidden by Manu (v. 19). One of the 
ancient medical texts preserved in the Bower MS 
contains a legend, according to which Brahmans 
are not permitted to eat garlic, because it was 
generated from the drops of ambiosia which 
trickled from the demon Itilhu’s head after it was 
cut off. The drinking of spirituous liquor is in- 
cluded among the five great sins, which are punish- 
able by a penance ending m death (Manu, xi 91 f ). 
Hermits in the wood and ascetics are subject to 
special restrictions with regard to their diet (Manu, 
vi. 13 ff ), and analogous rules exist for Buddhist 
monks. Thus a Buddhistic canonical book men- 
tions as delicacies which a monk must never taste 
unless sick : ghi, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, 
meat, milk, curds. The Brahnmnical lawbooks 
further show that a Brahman took his food twico a 
day, eating moderately, taking nothing between 
meals, and ottering part of his food to the gods 
and to his guests first of all. Some remnants of 
food were always to be loft, and offered to dogs, 
crows, and low-caste persons. After a meal a little 
water had. to be sipped. It was forbidden to eat 
in a ship, or sitting in the same row with un- 
worthy people, or together with one’s wife. It 
was considered the height of immodesty in a 
woman to eat beforo her husband ; Hhe had to be 
content with the remains of his meal. Long lists 
are given of those persons from whom a Brahman 
must accept no food, as, e g., from a madman, a spy, 
a eunuch, an unfaithful wife, etc. Special pen- 
ances are ordained for eating the food of persons 
whose food may not be eaten, or foi bidden food, or 
food blemished by the contact with impure men 
or things. The eating or chewing of betel-leaf 
(tdmbulabhaksanam) is recommended. 

LiTHBAruRit. — Reports on the Census of India, 1001 ; I A 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. Beau- 
champ, Oxf 1809 , R. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Lond 
1881 , /<?/, new od , Lond 1908 ; M Williams, Indian Wis- 
dom », do 1876, *8aored Laws of the Aryaa,' tr. G Buhler, in 
SBB, vol*. U. xlv. , 'Manu,' tar G Buhler, xb voL xxv , ‘Minor 
Lawbooks/ tr J. Jolly, ib voL xxxlU. , H Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 (in Biihler’s Encyclopedia 
Of Indo- Aryan Research) , A. F. K. Hoernle, The Bower 
Manuscript, Calcutta, 1893 ; G. Buhler, On the Indian Beet 
\f the Jamas, tr Burgess, Lond. 1903 , V. A. Smith, Early 
J.istory of India's, oxf. 1908 J. JOLLY. 

FOOD FOR THE DEAD.— The custom of 
providing food for the dead, which appears in all 
ages and in most parts of the world, is based upon 
the animistic conception of the soul, which, on its 
departure from the body, is often regarded as a 
tiny, feeble entity, conscious of the same wants as 
those which it felt in bfe, and dependent, at least 
until it attains its final rest, upon the pious care 
of the survivors. The same belief appears in the 
provision of clothes, weapons, and even companions, 
for the spirit in the next world. The last usage 
is illustrated by the rite of sati (q.v.), and by the 
vol. vi.— s 


massacre of slaves and dependents, whose spirits 
are believed to accompany the spirit of their master. 

1. Objects of the rite.— The oommon explanation 
of such rites is that they are intended to make the 
departed soul so eomfoi table m death-land that it 
may have no inducement to return and annoy the 
survivors. But this is not the only reason that has 
been suggested for this and the kindred custom of 
burying Ins goods with the dead man. Crawley 
{Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 98) argues that the 
practice is generally based on the dread of contact 
with articles belonging to the dead, which have 
become infected with the tabu of the coipsc ; and 
that the idea of piovidmg for the wants of the 
spirit, though often combined with the dread of 
tabu, is probably later m origin. Other explana- 
tions, leas satisfactory, have been suggested. Thus 
the presence of flint implements m cinerary urns at 
the liomano-Bntish cemetery of Seaford lias been 
accounted for by some symbolic meaning attached 
to them ; some suppose the sharp flints to be the 
knives with which the survivors lacerated them- 
selves os a sign of grief ; otheis believe that tlie 
intention was to lay the ghost of the dead, flints 
and other stones from which it is possible to 
extract fire bemg said to be efficacious in prevent- 
ing the ghost from 4 walking ’ (JAI vi. 308, quoting 
Douce, Illustrations of ShaLcspcre, London, 1807, 
li. 224 ; Arch Journ. xxu. 117 ; Ai chaeologm, xln. 
428, xiui. 422) It is, however, impossible to dis- 
sociate flint weapons from the other arms and 
implements laid with the dead to enable them to 
provide for their wants in the other world 

Jevons (Introd. to Hist, of Rcl. p. 194f.) en- 
deavours to establish a gradation in this class of 
custom. Comparing food ottenngs to the dead 
with those of hair and blood, he remarks . 

4 Originally, the dead wore auppoeed to suffer from hunger 
and thirst as the living do, and to require food— for which they 
were dependent on tho living Eventually, the funeral feaete 
were interpreted on the analogy of those at which the gode 
feasted with their worshippers . The food offering is, how- 
ever, more interesting in one way than the offerings of blood 
or lwir it enables us to date ancestor- worship relatively It 
was not until agricultural times that the sacrificial rite became 
the cheerful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were re- 
newed between the god and his worshippers It could not 
therefore have been until agricultural limes that the funeral 
feast came to be Interpreted on the analogy of tho sacrificial 
foast ' 

This ho believes to be corroborated by tlie fact 
that ancestor- worship dates from the rise of the 
family, ‘a comparatively late institution in the 
history of society.’ 

It may be truo that Palaeolithic man in Kuropo 
had no conception of the existence of tho spirit 
after death, and was, therefore, not under the 
necessity of preparing for its wants in the other 
world ; but even so primitive a race as the Tas- 
manians, who had reached tho Palaeolithic stage 
of culture, though there is no evidence that they 
provided food for tho dead, used to place a spear 
in the grave, 1 to tight with when hois asleep* (Ling 
ltoth, Aborujmcs of Tasmania *, Halifax, 1899, 
p. 119). 

2 . Prevalence of the custom.— Practices of this 
kind can be traced to a remote antiquity. 

(1) Ancient Britain, etc — Thus, pottery in tho 
shape of what are known as ‘food-vessels’ has 
been found, in association with both burnt and un- 
bnrnt bodies, in the round and long British barrows 
and in pre historic Swedish interments (Wmdle, 
Remains of Prehistoric Age, London, 1904, p. 160/. ; 
Montelius, Civilisation of Sweden, Eng tr. 1888, 
p. 35 ; cf. above, vol. i. p. 67 l b ). Details of articles 
of this kind found m British interments are 
described m Bnt. Mus. Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Early Iron Age, 1905, p. 107 fl. 

(2) Greece. — In the Nekuui of Homer, when 
Odysseus visits death-land, the spirits of the dead 
axe too feeble to hold converse with him until they 
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are refreshed with ft draught of blood He digs a 
pit (fl60pot) 

M it were & cut It in I ngtli an 1 ) rea Uh and about it poured 
n drink offc ring to dll t e I 1 1 first w th mead and thereafter 
with awed wit an If rntiiiltii e with water and I sprinkled 
white nun I Uteri n nit I entreated with many prayers the 
strcnjrthliss t adHofth lei I But when 1 had besought 

tiie tribes f the lead wtlh v tws at 1 prav«rs. It k the sheip 
nu 1 it tl r Ur ats ur tin trti h and lol the nitrite of 
Ui d aid it be detarted gathered them from out of V rebus 
(01 xi .iff) 

Hence arose among the early Greeks the practice 
of providing the grave with a funnel, down which 
blood and other dnnk offerings might be poured 
for the refreshment of the spirit (cf above, vol l 
p 334 b ) At Myoonne the round altar, which stood 
cxai tly over the fourth grave, was used for sacrifices 
of animals or human lieings , and down its funnel 
the blood was \ oured into the grave (Ridgoway, 
Early Aye of ureice, Cambridge, 1901, l 7) At 
the Uipylon comcttry at Athens, the corpse is found 
Jaid in the giave, winch is then covered with wood, 
and the shaft filled nearly to the ton, u small space 
being loft unfilled , in this space tlio tomb uionn 
inont, usually a large painted vase, is set The 
space round the vase thus served as a soit of trench, 
communicating by moans of the shaft direct with 
the dead body Fuithcr, many of the vases have 
a hole m the bottom, to allow the food and drink 
placod within them to reach the shade below (1L 
ill 53011 ) In the archaio cemetery at lhera, the 
offerings to the dead include oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and rabbits, the last hung found only in 
the noorost graves ( flfS xxu 39 1) In later tinios 
wo find a change m Gieek sentiment, as is shown 
by the lines Gn the cold shadows underground 
the ghost will not he comforted by ointments and 
garlands lavished on the tomb , the dead man will 
not drink’ ( Anthol Pal xi 8) I he custom, 
however, of consulting the wishes of the departed 
in the provision made for his wants appears in the 
Greek lloro cultus (Frazer, Pansa/uas, London, 
1898, iv 24) , and the diain as an adjunct to the 
tomb still survives in the ghost houses of Tunis 
(Many m 57) In the Greek islands tlio practice 
of feeding the doad suivives to the piesent day 
L akos (KdWvfia) of whoat adorned with sugar plums, 
honey, sesame, and basil are prtsentod to the dead 

Somo timed they call these fia*< Ipia, or blessed rakes out of 
euphony no do ibt these *<U\v/3a are put on the tombs on 
stated days after the decease with ad iitional lamentations, 
and remind one forcibly of the ancient feasts for the dead which 
were likewise offered on stated days (JAI xv 396) 

(3) Home — The Romans ohseived the uto of 
feeding the dead at the dies parcntales in I ehruary, 
when 

the family would go In pro< esslon to the grave not only to see 
that all was well with him who abide there but to present him 
with offei lugs of water wine milk hone\ oil and the blood 
< 1 1 lack victims , to deik the tomb wdth llowor* to utter once 
more the solemn greeting and farewell (Safer sancte parens) 
to partake of a meal with (he dead (Fowler Homan Festivals 
Ixmdnn 1809 p 308 and tee J E, llarrison PioUg Cara 
bridge 1003 p 40 ff) 

As among the Greeks, a funnel for libations, 
connecting the surface of tho giound with the giave 
below, has been observed in Roman gravos (Man, 
Pompeii, Lng tr , 1899, pp 421 427) The placing 
of food on the bier boforo uemation is attested by 
Catullus (hx ' vidistis ipso rapere de rogo coenam ’) 

(4) Babylon and Assyria —The frequent presence 
of shells in Babylonian interments (unless they were 
intended as amulets or as a substitute for food in 
the form of fish) is still unexplained , but instances 
of deposits of food are common (Jastrow, lid of 
Bab and Ass , Boston, 1898, p 698) In such 
graves the dead man is provided with clay jars and 
dishes containing food— Ins favourite wine, dates, 
hsh fow 1 game, or a boor’s head, and even stone 
lcmesontations of provisions which were lasting 
substitutes for tho reality , he was supplied witii 
weapons to protect las food store (Masporo, Dawn 


of Civ , London, 1896, p 686) Vases, spoons, and 
ornaments are found m Assyrian tombs (Xayard, 
Nineveh and its Hematns* London, 1849, li 18) 

(5) Egypt — In Egypt, Flinders Petne (Man, vu. 
113) describes the evolution of the custom from 
the easiest tunes hrom the pre histone age to 
that of tho Vth dynasty a mat was hud on the 
gravo, with apau of food upon it Afterwards this 
ollermg was carved in stone as a table of ollerings, 
to give permanent satisfaction to the soul By the 
time of the Xth dynasty the stone table was copied 
as a pottery tray of otfonngs To the tray was 
next added a shelter, copied from the Bedawltent , 
then came a shelter on columns, on which in later 
times a hut was placed , then followed chambers 
with wind optmngs, roof, courts, and a verandah 
on the roof Next we find complete two storey 
houses Finally, theso are furnished with models 
of a couch, chair, stool, water lara, and the figure 
of a woman making broad for the departed Food 
and dnnk were placed for the lea on the table of 
ollerings m the tomb, ‘for otherwise he might 
sufler hunger and thirst, or even, so the r„yptians 
thought, be obliged to feed on his own excreta* 
(Erman, life tw Ancient Lgyjpt, London, 1894, p 
107) Such offenngs were painted on the walls of 
tho tomb, in order to provide the dead with this 
shadowy food, and the reciter priest was required 
to repeat certain magical formula*, conjunng each 
visitoi to the tomb, by what lie hold most sacred — 
by liia children, his office, Ins king, and by tho 
god of his house — to say * thousands of bread, beer, 
oxen, and geese,* on behalf of the deceased (»6 308) 
In the remarkable templo recently excavated at 
lhebos, on one of the sarcophagi 

offcnnM are being made to the priestess while an attendant 
dresses ner hair and occasionally inserts a I airj in into her 
coiffure A priest milks a cow for her, and afterwards brings 
her tho cup saying This is for thee dnnk what I give On 
another a priest brings a bowl of beer saying Bt < r for thy 
ghost I * (The Times 22nd Ju >e 1906 and cf aboie vol i 
p 342) 

(6) Modern Africa — Tho people of Dahomey 
plant a flat topped iron on tho grave, over wliicn 
water, rum, or blood is poured as a libation to the 
deceased (Fills, Live speaking Peoples, London, 
1890, p 159) The Yoruba tribes place food, rum, 
and cowrie shells in the grave, and sprinkle the 
corpse with the blood of a he goat (I lhs, Yoruba 
speaking People* London, 1894, p 158) The people 
of Ashanti sacrihco animals on the grave, and, m 
the case of a man of rank, place there food and 
palm wine for some months , the spirits of the sacn 
need animals accompany the soul to Sliramanadzi 
or death land (Tshi wealing Peoples , London, 1887, 
p 240 f) M H Kingsley (Travels, London, 1897, 
p 494) describes offerings of food and spirituous 
liquor made in the W African death huts The 
Wakonde people in British Central Africa place on 
the burial mound little baskets of meal oi pots of 
native beer (H Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1897, p 445 , A Werner, Natives of Bnt 
Central Afnea, London, 1906, p 52) 

(7) Scythians — According to Herodotus (iv 73), 
when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him upon a wagon and 

take him round to all his friends in succession each receives 
them in turn and entertains them with a banquet whereat the 
dead man is served with a portion of all that is set before the 
others (Hawlinson s tr ). 

(8) China — In no other part of the world, perhaps, 
has the rite of feeding the dead been so carefully 
prescribed as in China. The ancient books describe 
how the mourners observed a rigid fast, ‘all the 
food in the house having to be sacrificed to the 
deceased * (de Groot, Bel Syst qf China, Leyden, 
1892ff ,i 27) The custom of filling the mouth of the 
corpse with morsels has now well nigh fallen into 
disuse at Amoy , but, 

before taking their usual breakfast, the deoeasod s wife and 
children arrange a bowl of cooked rice, and in many cases also a 
dish of vegetables, beau-curd, or the like, on a table at the right 
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hand tide of the bed. They carefully add a pair of chopsticks * 
(ib. i. 89). In former times, when the bodies of grandees were 
stored in the dwelling for a considerable time, between the struc- 
ture which concealed tho coffin and the coffin itself, the friends 
placed baskets filled with parched grain and dried fish and meat, 
which were intended as food for the dead (t b. I 99). ‘ During the 
first seveu weeks of mourning, especially before the morning and 
evening meal, obeisance is done to the spirit, accompanied with 
loud lamentations. A portion of food is on these oocasions pre- 
sented to the deceased’ (Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 2851 

(9) Malays — At the grave of a Semang, Skeat 
observed coco-nuts used for holding small quantities 
of rice, and one containing water, placed near the 
corpse ; the Sakai offer betel-nut and tobacco to the 
corpse as it is lowered into the grave, and place rice 
ana cakes upon it ; the Jakun lay boiled rice at the 
foot and middle of the mound, the former for tho 
spirit of the deceased, the latter for those of dead 
parents and relatives who come to visit the de- 
ceased ; the Orang Laut give the corpse betel-nut 
and areca-nut, warning it not to call the survivors 
or require anything from them in future ( Pagan 
Races , London, 1906, n. 92, 99, 105, 109, 116). 'i'he 
Siamese carry food to the tombs of their dead 
parents, * which the beasts do eat ’ (de la Loul^re, 
Hist Rel of the Kingdom of Siam, Eng. tr. 1693, 
p. 125) 

(10) Borneo and Melanesia. — Among the Kayans, 
at the lying in state of the dead, the corpse is 
dressed m las best clothes, with a cigar fixed in Ins 
mouth, and seated with las betel-box at las side, as 
if ho were alive ; the Dayaks collect boiled rice and 
other delicacies, which are * thrown through the 
opening at the back of the house, and the wailei 
is fetched to effect their transmission to Hades. 
She comes again to the house of mourning ... to 
call upon the adjutant bird ... to do her bidding in 
conveying the articles of th opana to the othcrworld ’ 
Sometimes the nresenco of the dead at the funeial 
feast is secured Dy the aid of the waller, who flings 
behind the house for their conveyance a piece of 
bamboo m which nee has been boiled ; this serves 
as a boat. 

‘ The dead are believed to build houses, make paddy farms, 
and go through all the drudgery of a labouring life, and to be 
subject to the same inequalities of condition and of fortune as tho 
living are here And as men helped each other In life, so death, 
they think, need not cut asunder the bond of mutual inter 
ohanges of kindly service , they can assist the dead with food 
and other necessaries • and the dead can be equally generous in 
bestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, amulets and 
talismans of all kinds to help them in the work of life ’ (Roth, 
Natives qf Sarawak, London, 1890, i 143, 200, 208, 218). 

In Melanesia a small portion of food is thrown to 
the dead. 

‘ It is hardly thought that this becomes in fact the food of the 
departed, but somehow it is to their advantage, at any rate it 
pleases them’ (Oodnngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1801, p 
128). 

At a sacrifice the invocation to the dead runs thus 

* Chief in war 1 we sacrifice to you with this pig, that j ou may 
help us to smite that place , and whatsoever we shall carry away 
shall be your property, and we also will be yours ’ (ib. 129). 

The deatn meals, according to the same writer, 
are 

‘distinctly commemorative, but are not altogether devoid of 
the purpose of benefiting the dead ; it is thought that the ghost 
is gratified by the remembrance shown of him, and honoured 
by the handsome performance of the duty , the In ing also solace 
themselves in their grief, and satisfy something of their sense of 
loss by affectionate commemoration ’ (ib. 271). 

In Samoa, when the dead body was laid in the 
grave, a pig was taken to the place, and its head 
chopped off and thrown into the grave to be buned 
with the body ; this was supposed to prevent the 
disease spreading to other members of the family, 
apparently because the angry spirit was believed 
to be pacified by the offering (Turner, Samoa, 
London, 1884, p. 335). In Fiji, when a child of 
rank died, 

‘the body was placed in a box, and hung from the tie-beam 
of the chief temple, and for some months the best of food was 
token to it daily, the bearer approaching with the greatest 
respect, and after having waited os long as a person would be 
in taking a meal, clapping their hands as when a chief has done 
eating, and then retiring’ (Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 
London, 1858, i. 191 f.). 


(11) Australia and Nelo Zealand.— The Arunta 
tube do not seem to practise this nte ; their spirits 
‘ kill and eat all manner of game, but always un- 
locked, for they aie not supposed to have any lires, 
and not seldom they steal game which has been 
bounded, but not killed ou the spot, by men' 
(Siiencer-Gillen \ p 516 f. ). Some of the S. E. tribes 
believe that the spirit warms itself at fires left 
burning in the busn, and cats scraps of food left 
at such places (Howitt, p. 438). Among the Dieri, 
if the deceased was a person of influence, food is 
placed for many days at the grave, and in winter 
a fire is lighted bo that the spiut may warm itself ; 
if the food at the grave is not touched, it is supposed 
that the ghost is not hungry ( ib . 448). The Kukuta 
lay a dunking vessel on the giave, and a yam-stick 
is left with the corpse of a woman, in order that 
she may procure her own food ; on tho Herbert 
River food and water aie often placed on the 
grave (ib. 450, 470, 474) In Queensland, tobacco, 
matches, food, a pipe, and other things are left 
each night at the grave, and the gift is announced 
to the smut (Roth, Ethnological Studies among the 
North-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, Bris- 
bane, 1897, p. 165). Among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, 

‘when a person died, food was placed by ins side, and sotno 
also with him m the grave, as it was supposed the spirit of the 
deceased fed on the spirit of tho food ’ (Taylor, Te Jka a Maui, 
London, 1856, 1870, p 220) 

(12) India — Some examples of this practice have 
been given m vol i. p. 450 f. At the cremation of 
a Toda, food, including grain, rice, jaggery, limes, 
and honey, is placed m the folds of the cloak in 
which the corpse is wrapped, and in a metal liowl 
(Rivers, The Todas , London, 1906, pp 361, 380, 
394). The Khftsis of Assam hang over the corpse a 
* basket containing pieces of the sacrificed animals. 
A dish containing eatables, and betel-nut, and a 
lar of water are placed near the head of the corpse 
by way of offering refreshment to the spirit of the 
departed ’ ; money is laid near it for the purchase 
of food on the way ; pieces of the yolk of an egg, 
loaves of bread, the leg of a fowl, and the lower 
jaws of the animals which have been sacrificed are 
put inside the cairn before it is closed ; similar 
offerings are made after the removal of the bones 
to the tribal ossuary (Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 
1907, pp. 133, 135, 137, 141 ; and cf Stack, The 
Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 29; Lewin, Wild Races 
of S E. India, London, 1870, p. 214). The feeding 
of the dead is inconsistent witn the beliefs of ortho- 
dox Buddhists, Jams, and Lmgflyats. But among 
the degraded Malmyana Buddhists of Tibet, at the 
noontide meal in the monasteries, 

‘ lay servants bring to the cell* a meal con»i»ting of tea, meat, 
and pdk (a cake of wheat or tiam pa) Of thi* food, some must 
lie left a* a gift to the hungry manes, Hariti and her sons The 
fragments for this purpose are carefully collected by the ser- 
vants and thrown outside the temple buildings, where they arc 
consumed by dogs and birds’ (L A Waddell, lluddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1896, p 219) 

(13) America. — The wild tribes of Central 
America, when a corpse was embalmed, used to 
bnng food, wine, and the weapons of the dead man, 
place them in a canoe, and carry them in procession 
round Ins house ; these things were burned, ‘ the 
people believing that the fumes and smoke ascended 
to the soul of the dead and was pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to him * (Bancroft, NR, 1875, i 783) In 
W. America, among the Californians, money is 
placed in the mouth of the dead The New Mexi- 
cans place in the grave several kinds of food, and 
the utensils and implements with which the dead 
man earned his living, while on the lips of dead 
infants milk is dropped from the mother’s breast. 
The Corahs of Mexico, if the deceased possessed 
cattle, placed meat upon sticks in the field, lest 
the spirit might claim the herds he formerly owned. 
The Central Americans place food with the dead 
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to support them on their long journey. Among 
the Mosquitos, a hut stoiod with food, drink, ana 
other nrtule* in elected over tiie grave ; the water 
which disappears fiom the jiorous jais is supposed 
to have been drunk l*y the spirit, and it is a good 
sign if buds eat the food (ib l. 359, 690, 641, 709, 
744). Tlio Carajas of Brazil lay with the corpse 
an ample store of bananas and other food, which 
h renewed from time to time (D. G Brmton, The 
American Race, New York, 1891, p. 261). 

(14) Modern Europe. — The custom prevails even 
in England. Some years ago, while a grave was 
lieing dug in Buokleoury churchyard, an old grave 
was disturbed, and two bottles of lieer were un- 
eai tlied. 

‘They hod been burled according to a custom with the body 
of a person who was given to drink, and in order to give him a 
fair start in the land to which he hod Journeyed’ (Fox 268). 

In India, brandy and cigats have been deposited 
on tlio tomb of a European who was addicted to the 
use of such luxuries in his lifetime (Ciooke, Pit a , 
1890, il 199; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes tn S. 
India , Madias, 1906, p. 296 f.). In Buttany at the 
piesent day the hollow of the tombstone is Idled 
with holy water, and nnlk libations are pomed 
upon it. 

' On that night the supper Is left spread In every household, 
and the lire burning, so that the souls of the dead may come 
from the graveyard to feed and to warm themselves ’ (M It 
Oox, I a tr m I to Folk-lore, London, 1806, p 66) 

3 . The funeral fea 9 t. — An extension of the prac- 
tice of feeding the dead is found m the custom of 
the funeral feast, at which, to mark the sohdanty 
of the clan, the kinsmen enjoy a solemn meal in the 
presence of the dead Jovons {op cit. 47) suggests 
as one motive for the custom that 
‘In the feast which is spread with the dead man’s favourite 
delicacies, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of the funeral founts and wakes, which are universal ’ 

Hartland (IP 11 278 if.) shows reasons to believe 
that the 

‘ most archaic form, If harltarity bo a test of archaism, in which 
It Is known to us, is where the meat is nothing less than the 
corpse of the departed kinsman ' 

Tins savage nto, he suggests, sometimes under- 

S oes a natuial transfoimation into eating with the 
ead ; but wherever a special food, such as beans, 
is used, it may bo suspected to represent the flesh of 
the dead man This is illustrated by the remark- 
able custom, prevailing m Sicily and rorugm, 
when, at tho festival of AH Souls (2nd November), 
sweetmeats impressed with images of skullH, bones, 
skeletons, souls in Purgatory, and the like, are 
eaten. This is called ‘eating the doad’ (» 6 . n. 
288 u.) This funeral feast undergoes a further 
development when, as witli tho Hindus, it becomes 
ponodieal; or when, as at the Hallowe’en rites 
peifoimed in various parts of Europe, food is pre- 
paied in the house, the doors are thrown open, and 
the dead aio invited to enter and feast (t 6 . ii. 312; 
cf. also ERE 1 . 26 f.) 

4 . Modes by which food is supplied to the dead. 

— The modes by winch food is supplied to tho dead 
aro varied. Sometimes, as among the Lingityats 
of S. India, death is anticipated by placing food in 
the mouth of the dying person (BG xxi. 150). 
Others place food in the mouth of tho dead, as in 
some cases recorded in this article In Malabar, 
when the corpse is laid on the pyre, rice is scattered 
over the face and mouth, and pieces of gold are 
placed over the nine openings of the body (Logan, 
Manual of the District of Malabar, Madras, 1887-91, 
i 129). The Todas drop milk into tho mouth of 
the dead ; the GulguliAs of Bengal pour spirits on 
lus lips and kill a cook to feed the spirit (Rivers, 
up. cit. 343; Risley, TC i. 303). It is a very 
common practice to lay food on the grave, on the 
theory that the souls of the dead roside perma- 
nently here, the belief in a separate realm of souls 
growing up undei advancing culture and displacing 
the earlier tiadition. The Yoruba of W. Africa, 


after the funeral feast, carry to the grave the bones 
of the fowls and sheep which were sacrificed. ‘All 
the articles which the deceased had in daily use, 
such os his pipe, the mat on which he slept, the 
plate or vessel from which he ate, his calabashes, 
and other things of small value, are earned out 
into the bush and burned* (Ellis, Yoruba-spcahmg 
Peoples , 159). The Payaks hang necessaries for 
the dead on branches of special trees, or lay them 
near the grave (Roth, Natives oj Sarawak, 1 . 149). 
The Roman siluermum seems to have been a 
funeral feast held on the day of the funeral, and 
by tho grave (Smith, Diet. Ant London, 1890, i. 
893 ; Bckker, Gallup, London, 1880, p. 620). Some- 
times the food is stored m little huts for the use of 
the dead. The Bahima of Uganda believe that 
the ghosts of the common folk have no special 
abode, but wander about near the kiaals ; they 
have little huts in which food, drink, and clothing 
are stored (JAI xxxvii. 102) The Karenni of 
Upper Burma build a small structure on four posts 
over the grave, and in this are placed vai urns kinds 
of corn (Gazetteer Upper Burma , I. i. 528). It is 
the custom of many races to spread sand or dust 
near the place where the food for the dead is laid, 
and next morning any marks found in it are ex- 
amined to asceitain into which animal, bird, insect, 
etc., the soul of the deceased has migrated Some- 
times, again, the spirit la supposed to haunt the 
house, and here food is provided At the funeral 
feast of the Nagas of Assam each member of Ins 
sept in perfect silence throws a piece of liver out- 
side the house for tho wandering ghost (JAI xxv i. 
197). Or the offenng is made on the rood by which 
the corpse or bones have been earned The Khasis 
of Assam, who dread the attack of spmts, when 
bringing tho bones of the dead for storage in tho 
ossuary, lay out grains of lice, especially on nvei 
banks, anu, in the case of a specially malignant 
spuit, let a fowl loose in the jungle as an ottering 
(JAI 1 . 132) Or, m the belief that tho food is 
conveyed to tho spirit by the agency of water, the 
Khyoungtha of Burma lay the food aside for a 
short time, and then fling it into a nvei (Burma 
Gazetteer, 11 687). On the same principle the 
Kanowit of Borneo use what are callod ‘ soul-boats,* 
in which necessaries for the use of the dead are 
floated out to sea, with a strong ebb tide flowing, 
to meet the spirit (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, i. 
145). Sometimes the feeding of tho dead takes a 
vicarious form, as when, in India, Brahmans are 
entertained, in the belief that they will pass on the 
food for the use of the spirit. In this class may 
l>erUaps be placet! the feeding of the so-called ‘ sin- 
cater, of which numerous instances are given by 
Hartland (LP 11 2190'.). But the accounts of the 
custom are not free from difficulty, and the facts 
have been much disputed Lastly comes the nte, 
common in India and elsewhere, of offering food 
to something representing the dead man— a reed 
fixed near the place where the obsequies were per- 
formed ; a stone known as the * life-stone,* which 
is believed to bo the refuge of the spirit ; or, finally, 
an image of the deceased which is placed among 
the representations of the family ancestors, to 
whom periodical offerings are made. 

Liter ature.— I n addition to the other authorities cited in 
the article, cL esp Tylor, Primitive Culture*, 1908, xi ; J. G 
Fraser, JAI xv. 64 ff, ; Hartland, Legend of Pereeiu, 1894, oh. 
xili ; Robertson Smith, Hal. Sem 1894, p. 213 ff. ; Jovons, 
Introd. to the UisL 0 / Religion, 1896, p 46 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

FOOL, FOLLY (Biblical). 1 —!. In EV of the 
OT these two terms are the renderings of several 
groups of Heb. words. The most frequent in 
occurrence and the most important of them are 

1 For anything belonging to these terms in their ordinary 
sense, see such artt. as Drokssjutior, Pevewmsot (Mental), 
INSAMITT. See also Wisdom. 
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Vn#, n^}8, S'p?, Vp|, w'rpf, nj» 9 f In addition 
to these o'^tn (‘arrogant’) in three passages of the 
Psalter (5* 73* 75*), Vjp, ntap (chiefly in Ec.), 
Vpfi (La 2 W , cf. Job I s *) are to be noted as be- 
longing to the same class of terms. Viewed from 
the standpoint of Biblical theology, '^(‘simple’), 
ifiS (‘brutishness’), p (‘ scoffer’), ought to be grouped 
with these words. Not one of these Hebrew words 
rendered ‘ fool ’ and * folly ’ denotes mental aberra- 
tion or incapacity. They are a part of the techni- 
cal terminology of the Hebrew JJokhmah , although 
they are not exclusively found in the books of the 
Wisdom Literature. They constitute the contri- 
bution which this side of Hebrew genius made to 
the OT conception of sin. Folly is the antithesis 
of wisdom, ana, consequently, this terminology de- 

£ icts sin m opposition to, and in contrast with, 
hvine wisdom. In the later books of the JJokhmah 
Literature the Divine attribute of wisdom is per- 
sonified, and it is certainly hypostatized in those 
that are extra-canonical. Wisdom thus conceived 
is God’s agent in creation, who has ordained the 
laws governing nature and the lives of men. 
Human wisdom is, as it were, a reflex of the Divine, 
and consists m the capacity to learn the Divine 
laws controlling men, and in the ability to conform 
human life and action to them. Whoever lacks 
this insight and power is styled a fool, and his 
conduct folly. As wisdom, so also is folly an 
ethico-religious concept. This is succinctly ex- 
pressed • ‘ The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
wisdom: but the foolish despise wisdom and in- 
struction’ (Pr l 7 , cf. 9 10 ) The attempt has been 
made to distinguish between the conception of 
folly without the Wisdom books and that within 
Historically it would be more accurate to regard 
the fully developed and sharply defined conceptions 
of Proverbs and the Apocryphal books as the 
crystallization of ideas long held in solution by the 
Hebrew mind, for ‘ folly ’ occurs very early in OT 
Literature (Gn 34 7 [J]). 

The strongest and most widely distributed term 
is ndbdl. Adultery, incest, and rape are termed 
n e bdldh ; Aclian’s sin, the advice of Job’s wife and 
the theories of his friends, practical atheism (Ps 14 1 ), 
the hostility of a heathen nation (Ps 74 18 ), all come 
under this category. ‘Fool’ and ‘folly’ scarcely 
give the force of the original ; * senseless ’ would be 
a more adequate rendering (Driver, Deut. p. 256) 
These terms would then indicate the moral and 
religious insensibility of the human soul to the 
ethical demands of God. The fullest definition of 
a fool in the sense of ndbdl is found in Is 32® . * For 
a fool (ndbdl) speaketh folly (n'bdldh), and his heart 
worketh iniquity.’ Then follow two epexegetical 
clauses, * to practise profaneness and to utter error 
against Jehovah.’ Thus the fool is blasphemous 
and godless, while his utter disregard for his fellow- 
men appears in his purpose, * to make empty the 
soul of the hungry and to cause the drink of the 
thirsty to fail.* 

In the Book of Proverbs Vig and V'p? are the 
standing designations for the same class of men. 
Etymologically they signify the dullard and the 
stupid, wno have a * mind made thick, darkened, 
become like crude matter.’ The stupidity of such 
men renders them incapable of recognizing the laws 
whioh God’s wisdom has ordained for the regulation 
of human life and conduct. They are incapable of 
making ethical distinctions, because their under- 
standing is too darkened for the vision of Divine 
wisdom and her laws. The fool’s stupidity is 
manifested in many qualities; he is inattentive, 
obtuse, inapt in expression, fond of folly, impro- 
vident, indiscreet, shameless, untrustworthy, un- 
alterable, disgusting, and dangerous. All these 
qualities are conceived in the etmco-religious spirit. 
3. The same terminology is found in the Wisdom- 


books of the Apocrypha, Sirach, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. In describing the sinner Sirach uses 
the following terms : /wpit, Atppuv, dtriWrot, drdiprot, 
ivallSevTos, dxdpSi os (LXX renderings of the Heb 
words discussod above). In this section of the 
Apocrypha the fool and the ungodly man are iden- 
tical (Sir 22 1 *, Wis 3 ,s et al,) t while wisdom and 
piety are synonyms (Wis 4’). 

3 . In the NT ‘ fool ’ and * folly * represent several 
Greek words, and m most of the passages they have 
no tinge of the Hebraic meaning, but distinct traces 
of this tochnical terminology of the Hokhmah Litera- 
ture are discernible in the Gospels and Epistles. 
When Jesus said, ‘Whosoever shall say, Thou fool 
(fuopt), shall be in danger of hell hro’ (Mt5 ra ), when 
Ho denounced the Pharisees as * fools ’ (pupol, Mt 
23 17 - 1B ), and in the parable of the Rich Fool (6.<ppur, 
Lk 12*°), He unquestionably used these terms with 
a strong ethico-religious force such as they had in 
the OT. St. Paul gives evidence of similar OT 
influence in his use of the phrase ‘ senseleas (davyeros) 
heart ’ m Ro l 21 . 

4 . In Rabbinical Hebrew the terms n^j, 
roS?; are used with the ethico-religious meaning of 
the ljokhmah, while tnio, mio with a similar force 
occur frequently in the Madina 

IiiTSRATiTHB — -T K Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887 , H Cremer, WOrterb dcr NT Gr<lzU«t», Gotha, llKKJ, 

* vv atruvtrot, aro<f>At, oof la , F Delitxsch, Proverbs, Kug tr , 
Edinburgh, 1876 , Fey. Die sittlichen Anschauungen des tala 
monischen Sprvchbuehcs, Halle, 1880, W Frankenberg, 
Spnlche, Gottingen, 1898, passim, J, Kennedy, Hebrew 
Synonyms, London, 1898 , C. F Kent, The Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel and their Proverbs, Boston, 1899 , W No wack, 
Die SprUche Salomo's, Munich, 1883 , G F Oehler, Theol of 
OT, Eng tr , Edinburgh, 1876, pt 8, H. Schultz, Alttest Theol \ 
Gottingen, 1896, p 623 f , C Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
Jena, 1872 , R. Smend, Alttest. Keligwnsgeseh a, Freiburg, 
1899, pp 488-493, C. H Toy, Proverbs, Edinburgh, 1899, 
passim ; H. Wace, Apocrypha, London, 1888 (Speaker’s Com ). 

James A Kklso 

FOOTPRINT.— See Adam’s Peak. 

FORCE.— i. Definition —The term ‘force’ is, 
unfortunately, used in many senses • some pro- 
fessedly figurative, some intended to be scientific, 
but often entirely incorrect. No mischief arises 
from' the common use of phrases such as ‘force 
of mind,’ ‘force of habit, 'foice of example,’ 
‘economic force,’ etc. Nor is there any harm in 
perpetuating the language which spoke of heat, 
light, or electncity as ‘ forces of Nature,’ and of 
their * correlation . r Such tilings arc so far removed 
from what is now meant by ‘ force ’ in its technical 
sense that no confusion arises from this kind of 
figurative speech. But ‘ force ’ has sometimes been 
used, evon by those who ought to have known 
better, for the muscular sense of resistance, and 
for each of the quantities winch physicists call 
respectively ‘ energy ’ and ‘ momentum.’ The word 
is made to bear each of these senses, in turn, in one 
context, by Herbert Spencer ( First VnncJ, 1884, 
p. 432 f.), to the hopeless confusion of his argu- 
ment. ‘Persistence of Force’ is an incorrect 
synonym for * Conservation of Energy ’ ; but the 
erroneous identification of * force ’ and * energy ’ 

( q.v .) is of long standing, and the confusion is 
traceable back to Leibniz (1646-1716). 

Apart from figurative application and incorrect 
usage, the term ‘ force ’ has held various significa- 
tions in the history of science, and has stood for 
quantities or conceptions of varying degrees of 
abstractness. Hence the obscurity which attaches 
to the word. In mediaeval thought, ‘force’ was 
abstracted from ' matter,’ and hypostatized as an 
independent reality. Occult forces were postulated 
as residing in bodies, and were but a name for 
latent capacities of various sorts. With the dawn 
of modern science, however, * force ’ began to be 
reserved to denote the vera causa of an observed 
change, such as a change in motion. 
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The history of the scientific usage may beat 
commence with Newton’s (1642-1727) laws of mo 
tion Newton speaks of a vis tnsita, or inherent 
forte, which he di fines as a power of resisting, a 
power m virtue of which every body persists in its 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a stiaight 
line Uus foue does not difler from the inertia of 
the body, so that i m inertias is a ‘ most significant 
name for vis msita ' 

Such inherent force, assumed by Newton, is a 
universal property of mattei essential to its occu 
pation of space , and, inasmuch as inertia is forto, 
there is no such thing, for Newton, as inert or 
inactive matter Tins ns inertias however, acts 
only when an oxternal foico (vis impressa) is 
brought into relation with the body in which it 
resides 1 ho exertion of vis msita then beiomos 
vts impressa llius Newton s three kinds of foice 
arc partly the same thing regarded m diflerent 
way h i rom the conception of vis tnsita the meta 
physuian may wet out for lus examination and 
analysis of the nature of matter , while the 
scientific inv< sti„ator, who is rather concerned 
with the observed behaviour of portions of matter, 
if the operations or phenomenal c hangos of ma- 
teiial boities, lias scareely any need to deal with 
vis tnst ta, but takes Ins start from tho concept of 
ms impressa Hits aspeet of ‘force’ is theiefore 
tho one which, since Newton’s time, has almost 
exclusively been adopted by physics 

a Force as ‘ vis insita vV'nen we analyse the 
conception of matter, as used in the most gtneral 
setiso, without reference to its discrete or contain 
ous structure, tho rest or motion of its paits, it 
seerns necessarily to involve tho concept of force 
loice, in fact, is its coherence and occupation of 
space lho absolute hardness of the ultimate 
partules of matter, assumed by Newton m his 
Opti Is, was uuroasingly found to bo a difficult 
hypothesis, and the configuration and resistance of 
material bodies camo to be explained solely by 
' forces ’ Boscovich (1711-87) resolved these atoms 
into mere mass points or centres of force, without 
extension, so neeessaiy is tho idea of force to the 
((inception of mutter Thus mattei aid foue 
imply one anothei they cannot be looked upon as 
sopaiftte entitios capable of independent existence 
1 oroo is simply the activity of matter, oi matter 
conceived as doing’} it is the ‘ elheiency ’ which 
constitutes tho ‘ course ’ of Nature Liko ‘ feeling,’ 

' force ’ cannot bo defined, it is similarly an ulti 
mate and ununaly/ablo element Considered m 
itself, it is but an abstraction Or again, as with 
matter, we (an describe its spedfio modes, but not 
itself 1 rom this point of view, force cannot bo 
looked upon as the ‘ cause of motion, in the sense 
of being prioi to motion Motion is a state or 
accident ot matter— a less abstract conception than 
force (im msita ) , and there is nothing to suggest 
or to authorize the assumption that primoioially 
matter oxisted m a state of rest, and that its 
motion was pioduced aftei its own genesis 

Newton conceived all ‘action’ of matter on 
matter to be mechanical, * e to be contact action, 
of the nature of pulling or pushing He had a 
horror of the notion of w hat is oalled * actum at a 
distance,' whu h seemed to some of Ins followers to 
be nevertheless involved m Ins theory of gravita 
tion And since his day tho idea of action at a 
distance has been scouted by physicists as a heresy 
Tins kind of action would, indeed, be difficult for us 
to ‘ explain * ; but it may be asked whether discon 
timuty or absence of contact must not occur, in 
infinitesimal degree, even if we take the material 
world to consist of particles or elements immersed 
in an ethereal medium In that case the difference 
between contact-action and action at a distance 
would be only in degree. Incongruity with pre- 


conceived notions is not necesHanly a proof of 
impossibility , moreover, the prepossession is m 
this case probably due to the accident that our 
sense of touch happens to lie the most highly 
developed, and impact the most familiar form of 
action 

3 Force as ‘vis impressa ’—New ton’s throe 
laws of motion are as follows 

1 Every body persists in its state of rest or of uniform moti m 

in a straight line unless it is compelled by in pressed 
forces to change that state 

2 Change of motion (t e momentum here) is projiorfcloiial to 

the hn| ressed force and takes place in the direction in 
whl h the force is impressed 

8 Act on and reaction are equal and opposite 

Impressed force, or force which is not merely the 
tendency to motion, but w hich ' acts,’ is seen from 
these laws always to involve more than one body 
or poition of matter 1 orce, then, m this aspect 
(t e os ‘ impressed or external) is always a recipro 
cal action, a stress From the first law is deduced 
the definition of force which has till lately been 
universally adopted m the text books of physics 
‘ force is that which produces, or tends to produce, 
motion, or change of motion — change, i e , either 
in direction or m velocity Of course, this dohm 
tion is metaphysical in so fai as it makes force an 
diluent causo winch ‘ produces change of motion 
Physical science, however, knows nothing of clh 
eiont causes (see Causj Causaliiy), and 
showing itself anxious to disentangle itself fioni 
metaphysical implications, has recently sought to 
remove such terms as * fort e from its vocabulaiy 
So the idea of ltnpiessed force is being abandoned 
asanthropomoi])hic 1 he modem movement seems 
laigcly to have been determined by tho following 

f ans ige in KircliholPs Voi les ub math Physik , 
upzig, 1876, * Vorrede') 

It is usual to define mechanics as the science of forces and 
forces as the causes which produce, or tend to produce motion 
This definition has certainly been of the greatest use in the 
development of mechanics and still Is so to students of tho 
bdunoe if it is explained by examples of forces taken from U e 
experience of ordinary life Hut there attaches to it the ob 
sourity from which the concepts of cause and tendency cannot 
be freed On these grounds 1 propose as the task of 
mechanics that of describing the motions which take j la o in 
Ivaturt and tho description ot them in the om^leUst ai l 
simplest way I mean therefore that we should coni cm our 
selves only with stating uhat tho phenomena which tako place 
are not with assigning their causes 

Ihis advue has been followed by many leading 
physicists Tho tendency is rather a return to tho 
intentions of earlier science— that of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton — than a new step 
It is, however, likely to prove rich m consequences, 
in that it involves the confession, on behalf of 
science, that it has nothing to do with ultimate 
explanation, but that its r61o is meie description 
in terms of ‘ conceptual shorthand * It removes 
from ‘ naturalism ’ the usurped right to speak in 
the name of science 

The definition of force which thus seems destined 
to become obsolete in science is, accordingly, being 
replaced by others, which use tho term merely as 
denoting a relation, a mathematical quantity 
New turns second law furnishes a quantitative 
definition of force, or a method of measuring the 
relative magnitude of forces. The law may be 
expressed by tho equation P—mf, where P=the 
force, 7n=the ' mass’ of the body acted upon, and 
/=the acceleration produced in it For/ we may 

substitute ft where v- velocity acquired, in the 

interval of time t, by a body moving with a uniform 
acceleration of f units Hence our equation be 

comes P-~f, or force is represented as 'rate of 
change of momentum ’ Thus is force coming ex- 
tlusively to be used in physics. And, indeed, this 
is all that empirical science is entitled to denote by 
the term. For experience only yields us changes 
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in the motion of bodies ; it does not bring us face 
to face with * forces ’ in the older sense. At the 
Bame time, science, in thus becoming puiely 
dynamical, abstract, and descriptive, only ignores 
causation and efficiency ; it leaves ‘ forces,’ m the 
metaphysical sense, to metaphysics, which is con- 
cerned to see in them the imperceivable relations 
of dependence between events which uniformly 
follow one another. See also Energy, Matter. 

Literatubb —Newton, l'rtnctpta, 1726 (ed. Thomson Black- 
burn, Glasgow, 1S71) , J. Clerk-Maxwell, Matter and Motion, 
London, 1876 , Shadworth Hodgson, Metaph. of Experience, 
Ixmdon, 1898, esp vol il , P G Tait, Recent Admnrex m 
Physical Science, London, 1876, Lect. xiv , F R Tennant, 
jrkst l. [1899] 847. F. K. Tennant. 

FOREIGNERS.— See Strangers and For- 
eigners. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. — See Predestina- 
tion, Prescience. 

FORGERY. — The crimen falsi of Roman law 
(which, however, included also making and utter- 
ing of false coin, perjuiy, and corrupting of wit- 
nesses) is defined by lllackstone : ‘the fraudulent 
making or ulteiation of a wilting to the pieiudice 
of another man’s light* (Comm. iv. 247) This is 
a definition of the oilence as it existed at common 
law ; but there was formerly, if there is not still, 
an important ditleience of opinion as to the kind 
of writing to which the common law offence ex- 
tended. It was agreed that the counterfeiting of 
a matter of record, authentic matter of a public 
nature, a deed or a will, is forgery ; but there 
were strong opinions that counterfeiting of any 
writing of an infenor nature is not forgery at 
common law, at any rate unless some one actually 
receives a prejudice from it (see Hawkins, as cited 
in Bacon’s A b> uigement, in. 747 ) ; and moie recently 
it has been stated that ‘it is not possible to say 
precisely what are the documents the false making 
of which is forgery at common law’ (quoted in 
Stephen’s New Commentaries , iv. 147). In an mi- 
jortant decision m 1725 it was, however, held that 
orgery extends to instiuments of every sort ; and 
the law is so stated by Bacon (lii. 748)— a view 
which is confirmed and extended by Stephen (Dig. 
Cnm. Law °, 350). 

A great vaiiety of statutes, reaching from 1502, 
m the reign of Elizabeth, to late in the reign of 
Victoria, have multiplied cases of the ofleme, as 
well as vaned the punishment. Forgery at com- 
mon law was only a misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or pillory. In the statute of 
Elizabeth, while a severer punishment was insti- 
tuted, only a second offence was felony without 
benefit of clergy. In the Acts passed during the 
18th cent , a far greater degree of seventy was 
reached Forgery was geneially treated as a 
capital offence — a punishment which was inflicted 
in the well-known case of Dr. Dodd in 1777 The 
extreme penalty of the law was abolished by 
Acts passed in the reigns of William iv. and 
Victoria, and punishment varying between trans- 
portation for life and imprisonment for one year 
substituted. 

In this recurring statutory addition of particular 
cases, the English law of forgery runs through a 
development somewhat parallel with the similar 
Roman law. The lex Cornelia de falsis, called 
also testamentarui, was passed under the dictator- 
ship of Sulla (81 B.O.). The Institutes (iv. 18 7) 
say this law ‘ inflicts punishment on any one who 
shall have written, sealed, read, or substituted a 
false testament, or any other instrument, or shall 
have made, out, or impressed a false seal, know- 
ingly and with felonious intent.* The punishment, 
in the case of a slave, was the extieme penalty of 


the law ; in the case of freemen, deportation. By 
other legislative enactments the penalties of for- 
gery were extended to the fabrication of written 
instruments other than wills (see Dig xlviu. 10). 

Although in Blackstone’s time the number of 
cases in winch seveie punishment was inflicted had 
been so multiplied 1 as almost to become general,’ 
and although in 1861 a statute was passed con- 
solidating and amending the law relating to for- 
gery, still no general definition is given in these or 
any subsequent statute. Cases aro strung together 
empirically, lust as they arose, and are described 
with a surplusage of legal verbiage, the precise 
effect of which it is often difficult to estimate and 
generalize. 

The legal meaning of forgery is by no means con- 
fined to counterfeiting a name, or willing, or seal 

‘The notion of forgery,’ says Matthew llacon, ‘doth not so 
much consist in the counterfeiting of a man’s hand and seal, 
which may often bo done innocently, but in the endeavouring 
to give an appearance of truth to a mere deceit and falsity, 
ana eithor to impose that on the world as the solemn act of 
another, which ho is in no way privy to, or at least to make a 
man’s own act appear to have been done at a time when it was 
not done, and by force of such a falsity to give it an operation, 
which in truth and Justice it ought not to have ’ 

With regard to the act of forgery, it is to be 
observed that the offence is complete by tho 
making with fraudulent intent, ami that a person 
may commit foigery by making a false deed in lus 
own name, as by antedating a need so as to make 
it appear prior to a conveyance previously exe- 
cuted by him ; by signing the name of a fictitious 
person, or his own name, if represented to be dis- 
tinct from that of the peison Bigmng; by mtio- 
ducing into a document, without authority, whilst 
being drawn up, what may alter its eflect ; and, in 
certain cases, even by omitting, without authonty, 
that which by its omission may alter the effet t of 
other paits 

As regaids the instrument, it must lie a docu- 
ment which, if genuine, would have nppnicnt 
validity, though it is immaterial whether it "would 
have actual validity or not. The falsity must lie 
m tho mstiument itself — m its not being what it 
purports to be, not in its meiely containing a 
talse statement It must bo a document or writ- 
ing Counterfeiting an ai tint's signature on a 
painting is not forgery. The fahiicaiion may 
either be of tho whole or of a pait, as idling m, 
without authonty, a cheque signed in blank ; or an 
alteiation, if material, may constitute a forgeiy. 

As regards intent, it is unnecessary that theie 
should be a special intent to defraud any particular 
person A general intent is sufficient, whether 
there is or is not any person actually defrauded or 
liablo to bo defrauded Mere intention to deceive, 
as distinct from intention to defraud, is not in 
general sufficient to constitute foigory. The same 
is true of forgery of a letter as a practical mke 
It is also not foigery to induce another by fraud 
to execute a document. 

Litjcraturij — Corpus Juris Civilis, esp Dig xlviu 10, Jnut 
iv 18 7, Bandars’ 7th ed., London, 1883, Moyle's 4tli ed , Oxford, 
1903 , W Blackstone, Commentaries, Christian's ed , London, 
1830, vol iv ; H J Stephen, New Commentaries 8 , London, 
I860 , M Bacon, New Abridgement of the Lawl, London. 
1882, rol. in. , S F Harris, Principles of the Criminal Law*, 
London, 1899, J. F Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law*, 
London, 1894, A- W Renton, Encyc of the Laws of England, 
London, 1897-98, vol v. ; H. Roscoe, Digest of the Law of Evi 
dcnce and the Practice in Criminal Cases i», London, 1008, 
A. H. Post, Grand riss der ethnolog Junsprudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1894-95, il ^ GEORGE J Si ORES 

FORGETFULNESS.— i. Nature -‘A good 
memorie,’ says Roger Ascham (The ,S< holcmaster, 
bk. i.), * is well known by three properties • that is, 
if it be qmcke in receyvmg, sure in keping, and 
redie in delivering forthc againe ’—in other words, 
it depends on the clearness and distinctness of the 
original impression, on its power of retention, and 
on its power of reproduction or resuscitation. 
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These properties uro ch'uily < onditioned by the 
slate of the mind, and of the lnxly os well, at the 
moment when the impression is made, as also by 
frequouey of repetition, and, farther, by tho work- 
ing of association through similarity and contiguity, 
(jieat, however, as the tenacity of memory may be 
—in some people, ‘even to a miiacle’ — the best 
memui les forget ; there is a limit to the retentive 
and repioductivo poweis of the mind. This arises 
partly from the enormous mass of materials that 
the rnatuied mind has to deal with, and partly 
also from the fact that, m memory, we never re- 
suscitate the wholo of a past experience, but only 
w'lectod portions of it (only what we have interest 
in and what we have use for) , the remaining parts, 
thiough want of being occasionally brought back, 
drop out of our jiower of recall. Hence Iloblies, 
in a very felicitous phrase, designated imagination, 
and, thcieforo, memory, ‘the decaying sense’; 
and Locke has a touching passage on the decay of 
lnomoiy : 

‘ The memory of gome men, it is true, is very tenacious, even 
to a mil u< l« hut vet there noen>« to bo a constant decay of all 
our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and in minds 
the most retentive , so that if they be not sometimes renewed, 
bv repeated overdue of the senses, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects wlii< h at first occasioned them, the print wears out. 
and at Inst Dure remains nothing to be seen Thus the ideas, 
tvs well as children, of our youth, often die before us and our 
minds represent to us thoso tombs to which we aro approach- 
inif , where, though tho brass and marble remain, yet the in- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away 
The clotures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear ’ (Kenny 
Concerning Human (fndcr*tantlm<j,bU li eh x }6) 

Whether, however, any impression once received 
ovei absolutely vanishes and disappears— so as not 
to ho within tho power of recall under any circum- 
stances whatever — is a doubtful point. Without 
pushing to tho extremo the testimony of people 
who have been nearly drowned that, in this experi- 
ence, the wholo of their past lives came vividly 
hofoio them in an instant, it may yet be questioned 
whether, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
any experience may not be recallable to the mind. 
But forgetfulness, in the practical if not in the 
ideally theoietical sense, is a fact ; and what we have 
now to do is to look at the causes and tho law of it 

a. Causes.— (1) One cause is faintness in the 
original impression. This may arise fiom lack of 
intensity in tho impressing object, or from lack of 
vigour in the organism at the moment when the 
impression was made. In either case, the intel- 
lectual discrimination is poor, and interest suffi- 
cient for elloctive letention has not been created, 
and so there has been no motive to repeat- 
er reproduce the primary experience. But, even 
when interest has been aroused and a certain 
amount of repetition secured, tho impression may 
he transient. A case in point is what is known m 
education os ‘ cramming. (Jetting up knowledge 
for an occasion is quite different from studying 
from the love of knowledge. Only the latter gives 
what abides, remembering for a definite, tempo- 
rary purpose naturally ceases when tho purpose 
has been served 

(2) Another cause is tnfeeblcmcnt or injury of 
the bodily organism — as seen in old ago, oi in 
disease of the brain. Tho case of old age is signi- 
ficant, since forgetfulness hero follows a definite 
order. As old age creeps on, recent impressions 
are forgotten first; earlier impressions remain. 
The meaning of this is that roeent impressions 
made in old age, even though vivid at the moment, 
have not. been registered and conserved by repeti- 
tion, and so are lacking in points of association, 
wheieas the impressions of earlier years have 
become stable through repetition and have formed 
many points of attachment with other parts of the 
memory series. Moreover, the earlier impressions 
were made when nutrition and circulation of the 


blood were vigorous, when the physical system 
was strong and active, whereas tho impressions 
made m old age appeal to enfeebled nutrition and 
circulation and to a decaying physical system. In 
this way, we see why it is that old people forget 
recent events, but retain a memory, often wonder- 
fully full and exact, of what happened in their 
childhood and youth. ‘What first seizes sticks/ 
as Berkeley puts it • tho vigour of the organism 
secures that, in part; and, for the remainder, the 
result is produced by association and repetition ; 
and necessarily, when the more recent goes from 
the memory, tlie earlier remains in full possession. 
Still more, earlier experiences are associated with 
the pleasure that old age has in dwelling in the 
past, seeing that length of time has mellowed the 
recollection of bygone days and thrown a halo of 
glory round them ; for it is a notable fact that the 
mind is not retentive of pain, and so is disinclined 
to revive painful incidents or expeiiences, but 
dings to tho thought of pleasure, and its natural 
tendency is to idealize the past — the Golden Age 
seems evor behind us It lias further to be ob- 
served that, when loss of memory in aged persons 
begins, it shows itself usually m a tendency to 
foiget people’s names. This is in accordance with 
tho nature and working of contiguous association 
The identity of the people themselves is quite well 
lecogmzed ; only their names aie foigotten. This 
means that, although we do associate a person with 
his name dui mg all the time we have known lnm, 
nevertheless what specially interests us about him, 
and what, therefore, impresses us most, is not his 
name but himself — the concrete individual, living 
somewhere in space under definite circumstances, 
pursuing a particular calling, and making a certain 
mark in life. The image of him, consequently, 
i cumins when Ins name has gone fiom us 

(3) A peculiar case of forgetfulness arises from 
the power of a direct experience of actuality to 
obliterate or annihilate a previously formed idea 
of the actuality. Suppose, for instance, that we 
try to lealize from the description given by another 
tho idea of a place that we have never oui selves 
visited. Our mental picture is sure to be in many 
respects erroneous, liowever full and how’ever 
powerful tho description may be. We naturally 
picture the unvisited place on the basis of some 
place or places well known to us, which we 
suppose to be similar, and the analogy will in 
many points deceive us. But suppose, now, that 
wo actually visit the place which we have as yet 
only imagined. Tho result is that, when we come 
to have expenence of the actuality, the vividness 
of the impression (its warmth and fullness) lays hold 
upon us so as to exclude all the erroneous parts of 
tne previously formed picture from the mind— the 
reality and the previous idea will not combine; 
until, after a time, it becomes altogether impos- 
sible for us to call up the original erroneous 
picture, or possible to call it up only in the vaguest 
fashion. The reasons are obvious. Partly, we 
lose interest in bringing back erroneous ideas, 
after we have obtained accurate impressions of the 
reality ; and, partly, these ideas drop away, because 
the reality refuses to combine with them. This last 
fact explains to ns how it is that we so readily, as 
a rule, forgot our dreams. However vivid a dream 
may be, it has not the power upon us of waking 
experience ; and so, when we awake, and are 
brought under the influence of the objective world, 
our dream-images necessarily flee. They cannot, 
in the first place, compete with the vivid insistence 
of reality ; out, in the second place, they do not 
fit into the ordered train of our waking experi- 
ences— they are not on the line of our continuous 
wakeful existence. 

(4) Lastly, forgetfulness may be due to exciU+ 
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tnent. In a moment of excitement, when the 
nerves are agitated, the memory becomes, partially 
or wholly, a blank. Many a person, on rising for 
the first time to speak in a public assembly, has 
felt this ; and, m a less marked case, any one may, 
through having a question put to lam suddenly or 
abruptly, be unable to make an immediate reply. 
Although the question may be one that he could 
quite well answer in a calm mood, the abruptness 
of the inquiry has disturbed lus equilibrium, and 
the answer has fled. No better example of the 
power of excitement to produce forgetfulness could 
be adduced than the case of Cassuu, and his futile 
efforts through excitement to recover the mystic 
and all-potent word ‘ Open Sesame,’ in Alt Baba 
and the Forty Thieves. The workings of tho human 
mind were obviously the same in the days of 
liarnn al-Rashid as they are to-day. 

3. Law — The great law of forgetfulness is that, 
under normal circumstances, we forget a thing 
only by occupying the mind with something else, 
t.e. by losing interest in it through acquiring 
interest in something else Wo cannot simply will 
to forget and the thing is done If we push some- 
thing out of the mind, we must fill the vacancy 
somehow. Extrusive power belongs to a new 
interest. This may bo exemplified by the injunc- 
tion, so often given to us when we are injuied, 

‘ Forgive and forget.’ This, on the face of it, 
seems an injunction to do what is impossible ; for, 
when an mjmy, deliberate and designed, is in- 
flicted on us, it is only human nature (so we phrase 
it) to resent it, and, consequently, to harbour lll- 
will towards the peipetrator of the wrong. But, 
though we cannot forget an injury when the perpe- 
trator does not seek and obtain forgiveness, it is 
altogether dillerent when he does. For it is tho 
nature of forgiveness not only to pass by the 
ollence, but also to take the ollender into favour 
again and to identify oneself with linn and with 
his penitent attitude. A new and absorbing 
intorest now takes possession of us, and, the inoie 
we identify oni selves with the penitent, the less 
are we disposed to rememlier lus oflence : both he 
and we have enteied on a new course together, 
and the attainment of the now end occupies our 
attention, as it lills our hearts, and forgotfulness 
naturally ensues when there is no motive and no 
purpose in life to keep up tho memory. In this, 
obviously, wo have the Key to the meaning of 
Scripture when it speaks of God as forgiving and 
forgetting men’s sins . ‘ I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more ’ (Jer 31* ; 
cf. He 10 17 ). Without forgiveness, that could not 
be ; but with forgiveness, if the analogy of human 
proceduie is to hold with the Deity at all, it is 
inevitable. 

Cf. also artt. Development (Mental) and 
Memory. 

Lotratur r —Plato, Philebus and Thecetetus (on the one 
hand, the simile of the soul or mind as a book, in which memory as 
a 'scribe' [ypaw*ar«vt] writes, and imagination as a 'painter' 
KwpaijKK] paints ‘ images ’ of what is perceived , and, 

on the other hand, the similes or the soul as a wax tablet [njpirov 
ispaytlov] and as a columbarium or ‘dovecot’ fmaurrepcuv]) ; 
Aristotle, de Memorxa (tr by J L Beare, Oxford. 1008) ; J 
Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. ll. 
ch x (ed A Campbell Fraser ,do 1894) , works of the Scottish 
Philosophers, eg. Thomas Reid, James Beattie, Dug: aid 
Stewart, Sir William Hamilton (esp Hamilton's Lectures on 
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FORGIVENESS (Hebrew).— I. Divine- In 
the view of all the Hebrew writers the God ot 
Israel entered into personal relations with His 
people. His will was ethical also, and the problem 
of sin and forgiveness must have a prominent place 
where the ethical will comes into contact with 
another will. For the most part the mind of 
Jahweh towards His people was a gracious one. 
All that Israel possessed was His gift — the goodly 
land of Canaan, rain from heaven, success against 
the enemy. When disaster or misfortune came, 
it was clear that His anger had been aroused. 
The conscience of the nation was then quickened, 
and inquiry was made as to tho occasion of tho 
wrath. In all this He was supposed to lie moved 
as a man might be moved ; one might * find giaco’ 
in His sight as one might ‘ find grace ’ in the sight 
of a fellow -man, or one might oflend Him and 
placate Him, as happened m the relations of men 
to each other. 

i. In the earliest times —In early society, rights 
and claims are baaod on tribal custom or on a 
covenant between the parties Among the 
Hebievs the earliest conception of sin seems to 
have been that it was a violation of the covenant 
rights of Jahweh. Tho earliest Decalogue (Ex 
3410-96) (Jofinea His dues. He was to receive the 
first-born males ; He was to bo honouicd by tho 
observance of the three great festivals, and by 
cessation of work on tho Sabbath. Besides this, 
certain piactices which were uncongenial to llim 
were to be avoided— tho worship of other gods, 
the use of leavened bread at the sacrilices, the 
boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk. The with- 
holding of any of those dues would rouse His 
wrath, and the solidarity of the nation w as such 
that it would sillier as a whole. The earliest 
conception of forgiveness was that, on the removal 
of tho cau*»e of offence, Jahweh would turn again 
to His people and be gracious. When Aciian 
committed soculugo (Jos 7), the whole people 
suffered defeat; when Achan Rnd his fninily 
were executed, the people weio lestored to favour 
When Saul violated the oath taken by Israel, the 
land was visited by famine ; tho impaling of Saul’s 
sons brought back the rams (2 S 21). If forgive- 
ness be the free restoration of tho ollender to the 
favour he has foifoited, there is no forgiveness 
here. But, if it be the change of mind of tho 
offended party on satisfaction rendeied, it is 
granted m these cases. 

It is not necessary, even in the earliest view, 
that the satisfaction be an act of punishment. 
The Philistines, when they felt the wrath of 
Jahweh, made their acknowledgment in the form 
of golden offerings (1 S 0^*) ; and, when the people 
had provoked wrath by their conduct in the 
wilderness, tho intercession of Moses was effec- 
tual (Ex 32 30ff ). In the latter case, however, we 
should note that the punishment of the actual 
offenders, or at least some of them, went along 
with the intercession. In view of this we shall 
understand the declaration of an early author that 
Jahweh is a God merciful and gracious, patient 
and abundant in kindness, who takes away (that 
is, forgives) guilt and transgression and sin, yet 
does not leave unpunished, but visits the guilt of 
fathers on children and descendants of the third 
and fourth generation (Ex 34® , •). 

It is a distinct advance on this view when 
Jahweh is seen to be the protector of the rights 
of members of the community. A step in this 
direction is taken when He is made a party to the 
obligations taken by the community. The case of 
the Gibeonites already alluded to is in point. By 
the violation of the oath taken by the Israelites, 
Jahweh was made angry. This was a national 
matter— an affair with another tribe. What we 
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now have in view is within the nation itsolf. 
Jahweh takes tlje part of the client, the widow, 
and the fatherless— of those who have no other 
protoetor Sin against a brothor man now be- 
comes sm against Jahwoh. The cry of tho 
oppressed conies into Ills ears ‘ If he cry to me, 
I will surely hear lus cry, and my anger shall burn, 
and I will slay you with the swoul, so that your 
wives shall be widows and your children shall be 
orphans’ (Ex 22 ,J8f ). The question of forgiveness 
became more complicated as this class of sins 
occupied the thoughts of reflecting men. 

2. In the earlier prophets.— These men were 
fully convinced that the nation as a whole was tho 
unit with which God dealt. They were at the same 
tune thoroughly persuaded that the oppression of 
the poor by the rich had roused the wiath of their 
Protector. The conclusion was easy to draw — tho 
nation must be punished Jahweli is a God of 

J ustice ; His love of His people could not induce 
hm to spare tho guilty. The very fact that He 
had been so gracious to them in the past was a 
reason why lie should hold them to a stnctei 
account now. The confidence of the people at 
largo, that Ho will not permanently ostiango 
Himself from His own, is seen by these men to be 
only one more sign of tho mcuiable levity and 
blindness of the nation. It is not to bo wondered 
at that they have little to say of forgivenoss. 
Their emphasis is laid on the cuitamty or punish- 
ment. The greater moral eainostness of their 
point of viow is obvious. The mass of the people 
thought that forgiveness might be purchased by 
sacrifices or by professions of repentance. The 
prophets declaied the sacrifices to have no value, 
and comp'ii cd the repentance to the morning mist 
which oaily vanishes away (Ilos 0 4 ). 

Abstractly there always existed a possibility of 
foigivenosH. We cannot otherwise understand tho 
preaching of the piopliets at all. Home slight 
nopo that tho doom might yet he turned away 
must have animated them. And in fact they 
deviate that, if the people turn to Jahweh, Ho 
will turn to them * Lot justice loll on as waters, 
and i lgh toon sn oss os a mighty stream,’ says Amos 
(f>-’ 4 ). The implication is that in that case Jahweh 
will again loccivo them Similar statements by 
llosea, Micah, and Isaiah show that they all held 
tho conviction of Jaliweh’s willingness to forgive 
No other condition would be imposed than that 
of ceasing lo do evil and learning to do well (Is 
But the sadness of the situation arose from 
tho fact that Isiael had sinned away tho day of 
grace. Twice, as Arnos sees in vision, Jahweh of 
Ills moie good pleasure has turned away the 
impending calamity. This cannot be expected to 
go on foi ever This third time the plumb-line is 
sot to the wall, and further respite is not to he 
expected. Ilosoa is equally severe, though he has 
a more adequate idea of the tenderness or Jahweh. 
In spite of the yearning which cries ‘ How can I 
give thee up?’ He will meet the recreant people 
with tho fury of a bear lobbed of her wholps 1 
3. In Isaiah. — The impression that Isaiah is 
distinctly a prophet of forgiveness cannot be 
verified from his genuine prophecies. The words 
usually interpreted in this sense should be ren- 
dered : * Though your sins be as scarlet, let them 
beoome white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, let them become like wool ’ (1 M ). They are 
an exhortation to the people to amond their ways 
and their doings. (For other interpretations, sco 
1 )nhm or G. 13 . Gray, ad loc. ) The wrath of Jah well 
1 cuts upon the lana in the view of Isaiah, just as 
it does in the view of Amos. One passage which 

1 Ho* 18*; of. 11*. Am 4*1*. The word* of encouragement 
with which the book* of Amos and Hose* now conclude ere 
Uter additions. 


implies the abstract possibility of forgiveness is 
intended only to deny its actuality : ‘ This guilt 
shall not bo expiated for you till you die ’ (22 14 ). 
Tho very purpose of the piophetic mission, accord- 
ing to the prophet, is to harden tho people in their 
evil courses and blind them so that they cannot 
see their true interest (0“* ). The prophet himself, 
indeed, is purified for Ins work by a special act of 
Divino grace (v. 7 ). But this is the exception 
which proves the rule ; one who is called to 
Jah weirs work must be made fit for that work. 
The doctrine of the remnant, which some find to 
be Isaiah’s leading thought, does not imply for- 
giveness of the guilty but their punishment ; the 
remnant which survives is made up of the 
righteous ( 5 M G 13 ; cf. M10 2 7f ). 

4. In Jeremiah — Of Jeremiah we may say that 
the pessimism grows moie intense as the eatas- 
tiophe appioadies lake the others, he believes 
that Jahweh is ieady to receive those who do well, 
but lie knows the nin of Judah to be too deeply 
engraved to be oblitoiated. When a nation has 
done evil, and Jahweh determines to destioy, ‘if 
that nation turns fioin its evil then I will repent 
of the ovil which I had determined to do to it’ 
( 18 s ). One of the prophet’s messages is motived 
by the possibility of repentanco and forgiveness. 
‘Perchance they will listen and turn each fiom 
his evil way, and then I will lepent of the evil I 
have determined to do them because of their evil 
deeds’ ( 26 8 ). But these possibilities are never, 111 
Jeremiah’s mind, more than possibilities If there 
could have been found a man in Jeiusalem — one 
that dul justice and sought truth — then Jahweh 
could have forgiven ( 5 1 ). But the search was vaui 
(8®). When the lieait of tho prophet moves bun 
to pray for his people, he is told that, though Moses 
and Samuel were to unite with lum, tho lesult 
would not be diilerent ( 15 1 ). 

5. In Deuteronomy — The Book of Deuteronomy 
seeks to enforce the ideas of the piopliets and at 
tho same tune to make them prat ticable. To this 
end it adopts a certain measure of puestly and 
legal tradition Its conception of sm is that at 
the piophetic party in goneial, and on the subject 
of forgiveness it marks no distinct advance. In 
its severei moods it toleiates no compiomise with 
evil, and carries out to its logical conclusion the 
faith, first formulated (as appears) by Elijah, 
that Jahweh is a jealous God. With an earnest- 
ness which might almost be called ferocity, it 
insists on tho destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries 
and the extirpation of all seducers to the worship 
of another god (ch. 7 ). Yet the idea of the authois 
is that this jealousy is only tho reverse side of lov 0, 
and that the command to love Jahweh is based on 
His love for His people. The historical sketch 
with which the book now begins recounts the 
manifold mercies of the past, and presents Jahweh 
as a forgiving God. The ingratitude which can 
despise such love, however, it is intimated, cannot 
hope for indulgence. * The wrath of Jahweh will 
burn against thee and destroy tliee’ ( 7 4 ). Tho 
interest of the writer is more in the punishment of 
the evil-doer than in his repentance, for only by 
purging out the evil can tho nation be kept in the 
right attitude towards its God (II 16f * ; cf. 31 17 ) 

6. During the Exile. — The fall of Jerusalem 
brought into cruel reliof the threats of tho prophets 
and of Deuteronomy, and made the problem of 
forgiveness acute The exiles were weighed down 
by the thought that the sms of the fathers rested 
upon the children and that there was no hope. Their 
judgment on the past is sufficiently evident in tho 
editorial passages of the books of Kings. Although, 
for instance, Josiah had done right with all nis 
heart, so that he surpassed all the kings who had 
preceded him, ' yet Jahweh turned not from the 
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heat with which his anger burned against Judah 
on account of oil the provocations with which they 
provoked him’ (2 K 23“). At the same time, it 
would be too much to say that the past gave 
absolutely no ground for hope. There were many 
instances in the history which showed Jahweh to 
be a God willing to hear and help His people. The 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
was now made to express the longing of the people 
that the God of tneir fathers would hear and 
forgive those who cried to Him from the places 
wlnther they had been carried by their enemies. 1 * 

7. In Ezekiel.— It was the woik of Ezekiel to 
combat the lethargy caused by tho sense of rejec- 
tion. This prophet, like the older ones, was fully 
of the opinion that Judah’s sin was tho cause of her 
calamity, and his specifications are in substance 
the same os theirs. Oppression of the client, the 
widow, and the orphan, bloodshed, adultery, the 
taking of bribes — tnese are the things with which 
the wicked Jerusalem is reproached But Ezekiel 
regards these things from the priestly point of view. 
They are sms to be sure, violation of the righteous 
will of Jahweh, but they are also repugnant to His 
' holiness ’ It must bo borne in mind that the 
earlier religion had drawn a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane. Jahweh was 
separate from common things, and what approached 
Hia presence must be separated from the sphere of 
common things. Whatever had been in contact 
with another divinity was abhorrent to Him. To 
come into His presence with the contagion of un- 
cloanness was to rouse His wrath. It was because 
the sins of Judah had made her ritually unfit for 
the presence of her God that Ho had deseited Ills 
Temple. Such was Ezekiel’s thought. 

As to individual men, Ezekiel held a theory of 
lelribution more rigorous than we find anywhere 
else in the OT. To counteract the despair of the 
people, who felt that they were weighed down by 
tho load of accumulated guilt, he was obliged to 
emphasize individual responsibility. The smnei 
sullers strictly for Ins own sms — not the son for 
the father, or the father for the son. When a man 
turns from his evil way, then he will be received 
and dealt with according to his new course of life ; 
and, when the righteous man forsakes the good 
way, he will be dealt with as a sinner (ch. 18). 
The difficulty of adjusting the facts to so mechani- 
cal a theory of the Divine justice must be obvious. 
The prophet himself seems to have realized some- 
thing of this, but lus mam interest was elsewhere 
After the fall of Jerusalem it was his task to show 
how the nation as a whole might lie revived. This 
he did on the ground of tho priestly ideals already 
considered. For the encouraging thing about the 
difference between sacred and profane was that 
Jahweh Himself graciously provided a way 111 
which He might be approocned. There were rites 
of purification which fitted a man for the Presence 
These rites were matters of priestly tradition, and 
it is probable that Ezekiel took them simplv from 
tradition without reflecting on their rational basis. 
Of their efficacy he had no doubt, and this efficacy 
was of God’s free grace Now it was certain that 
the nation was to be restored. This followed from 
the power of Jahweh. It was not possible to sup- 
pose that He would rest under the reproach of the 
Gentiles, who saw Him delivering over His own 
people to destruction, and who scoffed at His weak- 
ness. If the nation was to be restored, it would be 
by an act of God’s free grace, purifying her from 
the uncleanness which rested upon her. 

‘Not for jour takes am I about to act, house of Israel, but 
for my sacred name which you have profaned among the 
nations And I will show that my name is sacred, and the 


1 1 K 8. For the theory of the Deuteronomistic editor of the 

Book of Judges, see Jg 2»* 3* 


nations shall know that I am Jahweh, when by tny treatment 
of you I show before their eves that I atn God And 1 will take 
you from the nations and bring you to your land, and I will 
sprinkle dean water upon \ou, and you shall be dean from all 
! yourpollutions , and I will ghe you a new mind and will put 
my Spirit within you, and will cause you to walk In my 
statutes ’ (K*k 86'^ «, considerably abbreviated) 

This is the programme for the good time coming ; 
Jahweh will lestoro His people and will make 
them fit for His seivice. The fitness will be paitly 
oxternol and Levitical. The most elaboiate pre- 
cautions will be taken not to oflend the exclusive- 
ness of the sanctuary. Tho Temple, its servants, 
its surroundings, will be all that the most rigid 
ritualist can desire. But along with this there will 
be an internal change in the people themselves ; 
they will have a mind to oboy tho statutes of 
Jahweh, and that these statutes are ethical in their 
□atui e we have already seen. Forgiveness for past 
offences is to bo granted, but the main thing is not 
forgiveness but 1 ogeneration. Y et the taking back 
of til© adulteress, the renewal of the covenant with 
her, and the cleansing of hei from all sho has done 
imply a forgiving mind on the part of her God 
(Ezk lfi” 8 , where tho KV introduces the word ‘ foi- 
give’ for kipper) 

8. In the post-exilic prophets.— There (an be no 
doubt that from Ezekiel’s time onwards two 
tendencies manifested themselves in Judaism. On 
one side, tho fiee grace of God was looked for to 
forgive past offences , on the othor, tho utmost caio 
was taken to secure ntual purity. The keen sense 
of the wrath of God expressed, for example, m tho 
Book of Lamentations drove men to pray for for- 
giveness without the intervention of priest or altar 
The post-exilic prophets encouiage the people with 
specific pi onuses of forgiveness . 4 Return unto me, 
and I will return unto you, saith Julnveh’ (Zee l 3 , 
Mai 3 7 ) ‘As I determined to do you evil when 
your fathers provoked me to anger, so now liavo 1 
determined to do you good ’ (Zee 8 14f ’). Interwoven 
m the Book of Jeremiah, as we now read it, are 
several passages which represent this post-exilic 
view and give specific promises of forgiveness. A 
celebrated example is the promise of the new cove- 
nant which ends thus ‘For I will forgive then 
guilt, and their sins will I remember no more * 
Even more striking is the following ‘ In that time 
the guilt of Israel shall be sought, but it no longei 
exists, and the sins of Judah, but they shall not lie 
found, for I will forgive those whom I preserve ’ 1 
But the most delightful and consistent exponent of 
the forgiving love of God is the great prophet whose 
words ore preserved in the second half of the Book 
of Isaiah The words of comfort with which he 
begins his preaching are accompanied by the assur- 
ance that Zion has been forgiven, that she has re- 
ceived tho full measure of punishment, and that 
restoration is at hand (40 ,ff ) The glowing promises 
that follow are based upon the firm conviction of 
the love of Jahweh for Ills own : ‘ Fear not, for I 
have redeemed thee ; I have called thee by name , 
mine thou art. . . , Because thou art pTecious m 
mine eyes, art honoured and I love thee, I will give 
mankind instead of thee, and nations for thy life ’ 
(43 lff - ). The sorrowful experiences of the past 
could not be ignored, but they were only a mo- 
mentary ebullition of wrath and would lie forgotten 
m the infinite kindness that is to follow Zion, 
though now desolated and afflicted, is assured of 
the affection of her Husband who keeps her walls 
ever liefore Him. ‘ I am the one who blots out thy 
transgressions for my own sake, and thy sins I wifi 
not remember ’ (43® ; cf 44 M ) Nor is this lovo a 
national matter alone. The individual has part in 
it; even the sinner may count on it. ‘Let tho 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man 

1 Jer 60» 83*. A similar promise is found in Mio 7M 
The exilic or post exilic origin of all these passages needs no 
demonstration. 
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bin thoughts ; let him turn to J ah well that he may 
have mercy upon him, and to our God for he will 
abundantly pardon’ (G5 7 ) It is unnecessary to 
multiply quotations, for this part of the OT is 
familiar to every Bible reader. 

9 . In the Priestly Code.— The ritual ideas of 
E/ekiol wore taken up by the pnestly compilers, 
whose work is now embodied in the middle nooks 
of the Pentateuch The tradition is hero collected 
and recorded with tho idea of avoiding everything 
that could offend the sacred service, or, if tho 
contagion could not lie avoided, with tho purpose 
of purging it away os soon and os effectively as 
possible. 80 far as sin comes under the head of 
ntnal dohlement, it may be removed by theso rites. 
Theie is a sin, indeed, that cannot be so removed 
Whoever breaks the commandments of God with 
full knowledge and with deliberate purpose must 
lie cut off fi om the congregation (Nu 25*° f ). But 
foi all other ollonoes theie is purification. Certain 
classes of saci lines called ‘ sin-otlerings ’ and 'guilt- 
ollcrings’ play a conspicuous part in the ritual, but 
the < loansing efficacy is ascribed as well to other 
sacrifices, and oven to unbloody oflurings. How far 
(lie lemoval of such contamination as was treated 
m this way was forgiveness, in tho sense m which 
we use the word, ih extiemely difficult to make out, 
tartly because the authors of these directions 
loheved in the efficaoy of tho traditional rites, and 
did not concern themselves to explain them, partly 
liecause ideas of expiation were imported into tho 
rites from non Jewish sources The theory doubt- 
less was that hy those rites the impurity was re- 
moved, call it forgiveness or call it purgation See, 
further, Expiation AND Atonement (Hebrew). 

10 . In the Psalms. — The Book of Psalms has 
presen od tho experiences of believing Israelites in 
timosof sutfering and depression. Their tempta- 
tion was to asenbo tempoial misfortune, sickness, 
or privation to the retributive visitation of God. 
It is only natural that they should cry out m pain 
at His turning His face from thorn. Their settled 
conviction is that their sins have brought the 
affliction, though they are often unconscious of 
sinful motive. Yet in their perplexity they hold 
fast to the faith that God is ineiciful and loving. 
In many cases they aro sure of foigiveness, and 
they are content to onduro what He has sont, if only 
they may have tho final revelation of His face. A 
well-known Psalm recounts the experience of one 
who had confessed his sin and received the assur- 
ance of paulon (32 1 6 ; of. 78 s8 , 65 s et al.). Where 
the history of the nation is reviewed, it is to show 
tho forgiving love and patience of God in the past. 
And, where tho authors proatiate themselves before 
Him in prayer, the most frequent petition is for 
forgiveness. It is clear that they do not think of 
any ritual requirement on which forgiveness is con- 
ditioned. On tho oontraiy, they take pains to 
assure ub that God does not ask Bacnfice. His 
requirements are mot by repentance and humility. 

it. With the Book of Psalms w r e reach the 
highest development of OT teaching on this subject 
The only thing to add is the declaration of the 
Book of Jonah that Jahweh forgives even the 
heathen when tney cry to Him. The Book of Joel 
implies, rather than asserts, that Israel will be 
forgiven in the Messianic time, but for the Gentiles 
it has only the sovere judgment of God. The 
Wisdom literature occupies itself with other 
problems. 

II. HUMAN. — Forgiveness of man by man occupied 
small space in the mind of the Hebrews, if we may 
judge by the evidence at our disposal. This may 
be due in part to the nature 01 the documents, 
which are interested more distinctly in Divine 
than in human forgiveness. But in part the social 
organization of tho people aocounts for the foot we 


have noted. In the early stages of her history, 
Israel was a group of clans ; and the clan recognized 
no obligations towards those outside the social 
group. In the later period, religious motives 
tended to emphasize opposition to foreigners. As 
between Israelites and Gentiles, therefore, there 
was no thought of forgiveness. All the cases of 
actual forgiveness winch are narrated in the OT re- 
fer to members of tho same group. Against the 
foreigner the nomad boasts that his own right 
hand is able to avenge a wrong even seventy-seven 
fold (Gn 4 M ). Against the foreigner also deceit 
is allowable, as is illustrated by the conduct of 
Abraham (12 Ioa ’ 20 lff ), Isaac (26 70 ), anil Jacob 
(3Q25ff,) ( ft8 we u ^ ky DtmiTa relations with Aclush 
(1 8 27 8ff -). 

1 . In relation to fellow-Israelites. — Within the 
clan all are brothers, and there is opportunity for 
forgiveness. Custom, however, sanctioned the 
talio ; and, in case of gross wrong, oxcommunioa- 
tion was visited on the offender. The possibility of 
forgiveness, however, is indicated by tho story of 
Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau (Gn 33 lft ) Jacob’s 
offence is notorious and he has reason to fear his 
brother’s wrath, all the more m that Esau is at 
the head of a predatory band, whilst Jacob is a 
shepherd and comparatively defenceless. Jacob’s 
gift may be mterpieted as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, though all that he says is that I 10 will 
thereby soften his brother’s anger (32*°) Esau 
generously attempts to refuse the gift but finally 
accepts it. The completeness of the reconciliation 
is indicated in tho words : ‘ Esau ran to meet him 
and fell on his neck and kissed him ’ (33 4 ). 

Since the reconciliation just mentioned takes 
place befoie tho actual acceptance of the gift, this 
seems to bo a case of real forgiveness Where a 
money pavmont is made in compensation for the 
injury, it is a question whether the Hebrew writer 
thought of forgivenoss. The story of Joseph, 
however, speaks of forgivonoss in the strict sense 
of the word. Joseph’s brothers, conscious of the 
wrong they have done him, fear his wrath. And 
after their father’s death they feign a message from 
him praying that the wrong may bo forgiven. The 
words used are: ‘Take away the transgression 
and sin of thy brothers' (Gn 60 17 ). Joseph’s 
lesponse implies that vengeance is a matter for 
Goa. As for himself, he forgives on the ground 
that the Di\ me purpose of good had been accom- 
plished. As all this takes place strictly within 
the family, it is not probable that the author 
thought of such a thing as possible between men 
who were not of the same blood. 

In tho cose of Abraham’s prevarication there is 
wrong on both sides. Abraham deceives Abimelech, 
and Abimelech (unwittingly) takes Abraham’s wife 
(Gn 20). The reconciliation is effected by a mopey 
payment, in return for which Abraham intercedes 
for Abmieloch. The author of the account does 
not think of either party as forgiving the other. 
His interest is wholly absorbed in the Divine 
protection accorded to Abraham. In like manner 
the reconciliation of Jacob and Laban is narrated 
with no reference to forgiveness on either side 
(31«*). 

In a few cases where the Divine forgiveness is 
alluded to, we may suppose human forgiveness 
implied. Pharaoh asks Moses to forgive his sin 
Ex 10 ief *)- What he really desires is the Divine 
orgiveness mediated by Moses, for the sin is really 
against Jahweh, Where Moses himself implores 
forgiveness for the people (Ex 32 s *, Nu 14 1 **) we 
may suppose that the prayer is motived by liis own 
forgiving spirit, but the narrator does not seem to 
reflect upon this aspect of the matter. In the 
quarrel, however, In which Aaron and Miriam 
took sides against Moses we may suppose Moses 
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to have forgiven hie sister, for lie consents to 
intercede for lier. Aaron’s request is : * O my lmd, 
lay not upon us this sin in which we have done 
foolishly ’ (Nu 12 n ). 

The life of David affords some examples that 
should be considered here. Two instances are 
recorded m which he has his enemy in his power 
and spares him (1 S 24 and 26). Saul’s words 
imply that this generosity is without parallel. 
David, however, le veals that he was not moved 
altogether by generosity. He would not lay Ins 
hand on Jahweh’s anointed (24 7 26''). To slay 
a consecrated person was sacrilege. Even the 
mutilation of the king’s robe is dangeiously near 
that crime, as we seo from David’s self-reproach 
(24 a ). There seems to have been a mixture of 
motives in this case. In the case of Nabal, how- 
ever, wheie David forgoes the vengeance which he 
had sworn to take, no such mixtnie occuis 
Abigail takes Nabal’s guilt upon herself and prays 
David to forgive it. 1 Take away the transgression 
of thy maid ’(IS 2S 58 ) The generous gift she has 
brought reinforces her petition, and David * accents 
her faco’ (v **). The sequel intimates that his 
conscience had not been clear from the start, for, 
after all, Nabal was a fellow-Israelite (cf. v.* 9 ). 

Jonathan’s inteioession for David is followed by 
a temporary leconcihation on the pait of Haul, but 
nothing is said of forgiveness of any leal or fancied 
wrong (1 S 19 4 * 7 ), and David’s generosity towards 
Menbaal (Meplnbosheth) is repayment of Jona- 
than’s kindness rather than generosity towards the 
house of Saul (2 S 9 7 ' 18 ) Absalom’s crime, how- 
ever, is forgiven, though somewhat reluctantly, by 
the king ; and the woman of Tekoa, who brought 
about the reconciliation, pleads for forgiveness on 
the ground that stiict justice often works injury 
(2 S I4 1 * 34 ) We can hardly doubt that forgive- 
ness would have been granted to Absalom a second 
time had there been opportunity. David gives us 
a further example m the case of Shiruei, whose 
grossly insulting conduct was pardoned on his own 
request (19 17 ' 23 ). Yet the king did not go so far 
as to forget the injury, and his resentment made 
itself felt at the close of his life (1 K 2") 1 In like 
manner Solomon’s forgiveness of Adorn jab was 
not whole-hearted, and an occasion was found for 
nullifying it (l u 2**). 

The above, which seem to be the only specific 
cases of forgiveness in the Hebiew Scriptures, show 
us how imperfect was the appieliension of this 
grace. Exhortations to kindness towards one’s 
fellow man are frequent, but there seems to be 
little or no reflexion on the exigency which arises 
when one has been wronged by his neighbour and 
seeks forgiveness. The law of taho is strictly en- 
joined, and the Deuteronomist warns against weak 
compassion on offenders : ‘ Thine eye shall not pity ’ 
(Dt 13 9 Iff' 1 26 ,a ). 

2 . In relation to non-Israelites. — The bittei 
eonthet waged by the prophetic party against 
foreign religion naturally sharjiened opposition to 
foreigners. Ancient Semitic usage sanctioned ex- 
termination of enemies, and the carrying out of 
this 4 devotion ’ was regarded as a religious duty. 
Samuel rejects Saul because he shows weakness m 
this regard (1 8 15), and at a later time a mem- 
ber of the prophetic order denounces Ahab for 
making a treaty with Benhadad (I K 20* 1 ' 48 ). The 
Deuteronomist^ stern command to exterminate 
the Canoanites is the consistent expression of 
this opposition to foreign custom. There is evi- 
dently no room for forgiveness here. Even so 
genuinely religious a character as Jeremiah has no 
idea of forgiving his persecutors (Jer 7 16 11** 15‘* 
17 18 

The Jewish community in the post-exilic period 
l If 1K8H* is historical 


is equally uncompromising in its attitude towards 
foreigners, and the conllict of paities witlnn the 
community itself embittered tho pious minority 
against tho llellcnizers, wdio had the government 
on their side. Nehermah’s attitude towards San- 
ballat is typical (Nell 2" 4 4< * [Hob. 3 M ] lO 28 ' 81 ). The 
ritual motive came in to reinforce patiiotism. The 
Jews, the sacred people, necessarily regarded all 
men except themselves as unclean. The prayers 
for vengeance which recur m the Book of Psalms 
are m effect prayers for the annihilation of eveiy- 
thing contrary to the will of Jaliweh (Ps 3 8 5 U 11* 
etc *). Hatred of enemies is regarded as a duty, 
and the faithful hope for a limo when with a two- 
edged swoid in then hand they will ‘execute 
vengeance on the Gentiles and punishment on the 

S ics, binding their kings with chains and their 
as with fetters of iron ’ (149 8 ' 8 ). This implac- 
able temper uispued the Book of Esther, anu the 
story of Muhairs extermination (Nu 31). 

But voices of protest were not wanting. The 
Book of Jonah satirizes the pious people who hope 
for the indiscriminate slaughter of the Gentiles, 
and there was always the possibility that the 
foreigner might become a member of the Jewish 
community, ltahab and Ruth are examples. Yet 
neithei the nanatives which tell us of these eases, 
nor the abundant exhortations to kindness and 
compassion which wo find in tho prophets specifi- 
cally enjoin the duty of forgiveness It is not 
mentioned in tho Decalogue, or in Job’s list of 
virtues (Job 31), or in the ethical Psalms (Pss 10, 
26, and 101). Only one of the commands of the 
Priestly Code seems to have it in mind. Hero 
we i eau • 

1 Thou shill not hate thy brother In thine huirfc , thou shalt 
surely rebuke thy neighbour and not bear Bln because of him : 
thou shalt take no vengeance, nor shalt thou bear a grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou Blialt love thy 
neighbour a* thj »elf I am Jahweh * (Lv 10*U ) 

The duty here enjoined is to bo exercised towards 
the fellow-Israelite ; hut later in tho same chapter 
(v 88f ) wo read . 

‘And when a client sojourns in your land, jou shall not 
oppress him, like one of jour own blood shall lie the client 
that sojourns among you and thou shalt love him as thyself, 
forjyou were clients hi the land of Egypt I am Jahweh your 

This passage recognizes tho client (the proselyte, 
we may m fact say) as having equal rights with the 
native. The AV errs in this and other passages by 
translating the word {(/Sr) ‘stranger.’ 

Whatever duty of forgiveness is implied m such 
passages has reference only to bom Israelites or 
to those foreigners who have come into definite 
relations of clientage with the community. Some 
passages m the Book of Proverbs have a more 
definite hearing on our subject than any yet con- 
sidered The desirability of forgiveness was 
certainly m the mind of him who wrote : 4 A 
brother oflended is harder to be won than a strong 
city ’ (Pr 18 l# ) and who also said *. 4 The discretion 
of a man makes bun slow to anger, and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgression’ (19 u ). In the 
same book we find the well-known passage . ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ’ (25 2lf ) ; and tin 
exhortation not to rejoice when our enemy falls 
(24 17 ). Unfortunately the somewhat cold morality 
of this book leaves us in doubt whether genuitie 
forgiveness is in the mind of the wise man, or 
whether he is taking the position that a slight is 
beneath the notice of a gentleman. The general 
sentiment is perhaps expressed by a late writer 
who thinks that only by the judgments of God 
will the wicked learn anything, and that leniency 
will only confirm them m their evil ways (Is 26 10 ). 
In the new age, when the wolf shall dwell with the 
larnb (Is 11“), there will, of course, be complete 
harmony among members of the kingdom t there 
l Citations according to (be Hebrew text. 
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will bo no ofT« ncos committed, and consequently 
no need of foigiveness 

I itkh. acukb 1 The sul Jcct ot the Divine forgiveness la dla 
cussed in tie varkus treatises on OT Theology usually in 
connoxi with Atonement and Expiation The student maj 
consult G F Oehler I hoot dea A1 Tubingen. 1878-4. i 204 
(Eng tr I ii tl urgh 1874 6) H Schultz A Itteat Theol* 
Clottir if 1889 ch xxvi (Eng tr Ldinburgh. 18941, vol 11 
( h vi ) A Dilltuanu JIandbuch der alttest Theol Leipzig 
1H05 f G« R Smend Altteat Reltgtonagesch Freiburg 1898, 
t( tin I 2 A B Davidson. Theol of the OT. Edinburgh 
11104 ch x B Stade. DM Iheol dea AT, Tubingen 1906 
8$ 101 and 102 The Biblical material Is treated by A Ritschl In 
vo) 11 of his Rechtfertigung und \ erabhnung*, Bonn 1900 
(Fng tr Edinburgh 1900) Rits hi g first ol published in 
1874 gave oocasion for a fresh discussion of tho OT view of 
Kocon illation and Atonement and was followed by the mono 
graph of H C A Rlehm Der Degn/der SUhneim AT, Gotha 
1877 Uichm was not atlo to attain a truly historical view of 
the subject because of his theory of the order of the documents 
His essay and that of Hits hi were examined and criticised by 
Schmoller In an art entitled Das Wesen der Suhne in der 
alttest Opfertora (SK 1891) His discussion as indicated in 
the title limited Itself to the Priestly documents The most 
thorough discussion since Ritschl is that of J KfJberle Siinde 
und Onade irn rehgtoten leben det l olkes Israel bit auf Chrut 
turn, Munich 1906 The same author has an article, Die 
Hdndenvergebung in der alttest Fr8mmigTceit,’ in NKZ for 
1906 Less sutlsfac tory Is F Bennewitz, me Sxlnde im alien 
Itrael I elprlg 1907 See also ttie essay of J Herrmann Dus 
Idee der SiLhne tmAT Leipzig 1906 one by W Staerk Stln ir 
und Onade nach der Vorstellung det alteren Judentunu Tubin 
gen 1906 and an art by Klrcnner, Subjekt undfWcsen der 
Silndenvergebung besondors auf den friihosten lleligioiisstufen 
Israels (SK, 1006) Tho Hebrew view is treated al mg with the 
llatyionian by J Hehn S l nde und hrldtung nach bxbl und 
bab Antehauung Lohxig 1903 The theory of tho later Jowlsh 
dcMiumenta and their Influence on early Christian doctrine are 
dls i seed by H WJndisch Tavfe tin l Onlmle tin a It eaten 
Chriatentum Tubinj.on 1908 Cf also artt ‘Atonement and 
I orglvenoss in Hastings DB and Rechtfertigung and 
Silndenvergebung In 1 llh 3 

If On tho subject ot h u mn forgiveness (Hebrew) there Is no 
spt lal monograph Tho att tude of Israelites towards foreigners 
is dealt with by A Bertholet in his Stellung d Iaraeliten u d 
J uden zu den Fremden Fruburg 1 B , 1890 

Henry Pnt served Smith 
FORGIVENESS (NT and Christian) -I 
DiviNK — j In the NT.— The difference between 
forgn encss as the subject of OT and ethnic religion, 
on the ono hand, and of N T and Christian, on the 
other, is not bo much a difleience of terminology 
or of accent, or of emotional intensity or of its 
tnd as of ethical and spiritual purity In all 
alike tho same or similar formula' or ceremonial 
ai ts may bo used , and the same end — that of the 
establishment or restoration of union with God — 
may l>o mined at, and yet the underlying concep 
lion of sin and holiness and, therefore, of forgive 
ness may differ widely, while at the same tune the 
dilleremo may bo felt lather than stated 
Tho discussion of the mode m which sin is re 
moved m its cause its guilt, and its consequences 
has been conducted on the Christian gionncl under 
the name not of forgiveness but of redemption, 
reconciliation, atonement, or justification Iho 
reason foi tins procedure is that theologians have 
been more concerned with sin than with sins, with 
discovering and establishing, on both Scriptural 
and empirical grounds, a theory of tho process by 
whioh God ana mankind may come to be at one, 
rather than with showing how tho individual as an 
individual may find gTace with God 
Of the words referred to, ‘lodemption’ or 
'salvation * has the widest scope and embraces the 
whole benefit which man receives through Chust , 
'reconciliation* or 'atommont* seeks to make 
clear how ono special quality of sin in general, viz 
guilt, is abolished , while ‘ justification,’ so far as 
it differs from the others may lie said to be a 
forensic way of stating the position of the man 
who has been redeemed, or whose guilt has been 
blotted out We are concerned here, therefore, 
not with the more general theories of redemption, 
or atonement, but with a transaction winch lias 
an imlmdual interest, and, therefoie, on interest 
which is at onte more limited and more intimate 
Ihe question it asks is not how humanity as a 


whole may remove an evil affecting the race, but 
how the individual when becoming a Christian 
gets rul of the incubus of his sms , and then how, 
after becoming a Christian, he can annul the sms 
which still easily beset him 
In the NT the words used for ‘forgiveness* are 
analogous to the words used in the 0 1 and come 
to it through the LXX Ihe commonest word is 
Afiecrif, which as noun or verb is used 61 tunes, of 
which 46 are in the fsynoptio Gospels (18 in Luke), 
2 m 1 John (1® and 2 ia ), 1 in James (5 l# ), 6 in Acts 
(288 5 »i 8 » 10 43 13 88 26 1B ) 2 in John (20 23 ), 1 m Homans 
4 7 ) 1 in Ephesians (l 7 ), 1 in Colossians (l 14 ), and 2 
in Hebrews (9“ 10 18 ) In ItV the Greek woid is 
rendered indifferently ‘ forgiveness * (60 times) and 
‘remission* (11 times) What is said to bo for 
given is ‘sins,* ‘debts, ‘iniquities,* or ‘ tiesposses’ 
—a variety which reflocta the richness of the 
Ilahrew in expressions for wrong doing 
In the Epp another word, xapfftirflat, occuis 
11 times (2 Co ‘i 7 10 12 1 *, Eph 4» «*, Col 2 13 

3 186<J ), m Luke twice (T 4 * 48 ) Luke uses also 
diroXt/w, twice ill 6 s7 Also /caXtnrrw, ‘ to covei , IS 
used in Eo 4 7 Ja 5 ao , 1 P 4 8 , and irdpetrit, ‘ passing 
by,’ in Ro J 26 Iu the Apocalypse the idea of 
forgiveness is expressed as a loosing or cleansing by 
the blood (1® 7 14 etc ) 

Another term which bulks largely m tho Nl, 
especially m Romans, Galatians, and llcbicws, has 
been referred to already, viz ‘justification* — a 
word winch always means ‘bang declared right 
eous * 1 his justification is sometimes tieated as the 
genus, of which forgiveness is a species, or the two 
are sometimes identified (as by Luther) It is more 
m accordance with the facts to say that foigiveness 
(like atonement) is the condition precedent to 
justification, or that a man is lirst forgiven, t e 
made righteous through the implanting of faith, 
and then declaied to bo m a normal relation to 
God 1 

But a mere enumeiation of the terms used, or of 
their filiation, is of little service in detei mining 
tho specific difference between the forgiveness 
offered and received in Christ and that established 
elsewhere It is hardly possible to express such 
a religious experience cxu.pt in forensic, or com 
mercial, or othor terms of daily life But nowlieie 
does the maxim ‘cum duo fauunt idem, non est 
idem* apply more foicihly than here We must 
interpret sue li terms by their whole context of 
Christian exponence, refusing to limit them by 
their etymological or current significance before 
we can feol sure that we have seized their vital 
i alues 

Of cnticaJ importance m this context are the 
Parables of the Great Debtor and of the Piodigxl 
Son, especially tho latter Iu the former (Mt 
18 s8 ** 8 ) the implicit is that man’s normal relation 
to man vs analogous to man’s normal relation to 
God, and that, after any disturbance of that rela 
tion, the mode of restoration is the same Any 
difference theie may he is quantitative rather than 
qualitative— the debt is a debt in both cases, 
though one may amount to ten thousand talents 
and tlie other to a hundred pence This parity of 
relationship, moreover, assumes a community of 
nature, even though this community he compatible 
with a difference in degree, or authority, or power 
In other words, it is made clear out of the ground 
of condemnation of the unmerciful servant that 
the evil of unforgivingness is to he found in the 
fact that its object is a brother (Mt 18 ai ), and, con 
tersely, that, because God is our Father, whose 
love for His children is inexhaustible, therefore 
i Aquinas of course regarding justification as ‘a mode of 
motion from one state to its contrary state defines it as ‘ re- 
mission of sins accompanied by acquisition of righteousness 
(Swmmo, i ii qu cxiii. 1 , cf Jiarnack, Hut qf Dogma , Eng 
tr, 1894-9, vi 288-292), 
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He forgives us fully and freely on the ground that 
we are made partakers of the Divine nature. Like 
as a father has love for his children, so has 
Jail well love for them that fear Him (Ps 103 1 *) 
This great truth of community of natuio which 
was compressed by Jesus into the title Father is 
critical for any adequate explanation of Christian 
forgiveness. 

The same paiable, however, makes it dear that 
some efloctive recognition of this vital relationship 
must be found on the part of the offender before 
he can be lestored to favour. For the very reason 
why the unmeiciful servant was handed ovei to 
the tormentors was that he had in act broken 
down the homologous relationship of God to man 
and man to man God’s relation to man as His 
child is regulative of man’s relation to his brother, 
or, in other words, the brotherhood of man rests 
only on the common fatherhood of God. He, 
theiefore, w'lio flouts that brotherhood is not so 
much punished or tormented as relegated by him- 
self to a condition m which he is incapable of 
experiencing forgiveness, that is, of being restoied 
to a noimal 1 elation to God. It is not by an 
arbitiaiy sentence but by a natural consequence 
that he remains in the land of outer darkness far 
from the home of light and love. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son sets out with 
equal clearness, and even moie atti activeness, the 
same two master-truths. The father’s love is 
always a potential energy waiting foi the spring 
to be touched which shall release it in action, and 
that spring is touched by the desire of the prodigal 
for his home, joined to its expression in Tub 
changed life and return. The elder brother is the 
analogue of the unmerciful servant, in so far as 
lus self-centied habit of soul prevents lnm auto- 
matically from sharing in that soilless love which 
docs not weigh merit or demerit, but gives itself 
freely where there is willingness to receive it. 

The full force, however, of the NT teaching on 
forgiveness is not given due expression until it is 
correlated with another law of the Christian life 
Nothing is more familiar to readers of the NT 
than an antithesis which occurs constantly, though 
m varied forms. The Publicans are set over 
against the Pharisees; the ‘elect’ against the 
‘ called ’ ; the spirit against the flesh , the son 
against the slave ; grace against the law ; heaven 
against earth ; faith against sight, and so on. But 
what has not been sulhcieatly observed is that 
these different antitheses are expressions for one 
and the same opposition between two states of tho 
soul. One of these is described as carnal ( e.g . in 
1 Co 3 s ) , or as psychical (e g. m 1 Co 2 U ) ; or as 
walking by sight (2 Co 6 7 ) ; or as the lust of the 
flesh (Gal 5 18 ) ; or as being under law (Gal 5 18 ) ; or 
as being a slave (Gal 4 7 ) ; or in darkness (Lk 1 7B , 
Jn l 5 , Ac 26 18 etc ) ; or m outer darkness (Mt 22 1S ) 
The other is described as the Kingdom of God (Lk 
17 21 , Ho 14 17 ) ; as light (l Jn I 7 ) ; as life (Ro 8 1B ) ; 
salvation (Lk 3®) ; faith (Gal 3 a ) ; liberty (Ro 8 S1 ). 
The very richness and variety of the tormg used to 
describe the two states are an indication, on the 
one hand, that as living processes they do not lend 
themselves to definition, and, on the other, that 
they express something which has the mark of 

Moreover, other passages indicate a transition 
from one state to the other. Christians have passed 
from death into life (1 Jn 3 14 , Jn 5 U ) ; from dark- 
ness to light (Ac 26 18 ) ; the whole creation is to 
pass from bondage to liberty (Ro 8 n ) ; the disciples 
nave ceased to be servants of sin and have become 
servants of righteousness (Ro 6 18 ) ; those that were 
slaves have become sons (Gal 4 # ) ; the saints have 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col l u ) j they were raised with Christ (Col 3’) 


The moment which marks the transition is 
defined as being born again (Jn 3 a ), as regeneration 
(Tit 3°), as conversion (Mt 18 s , Lk 22**, Ac 3 1M ), as 
an opening of the eyes (Ac 26 18 , Jn Q li , Lk 24 3J ), or 
of the heavens (Jn 1 M , Mt 3 W , Ao 7 M 10 n , Rev 4 1 ), 
or of the understanding (Lk 24 4e ) Tho subjective 
factor in the transaction is called ordinal tly ie- 
pentanco (Mt 3 J 4> 7 , Lk 13 s , Ac 2 s8 3 18 17*> 26*’), or 
lepcntance joined with faith (Ac 20 s1 ) 

The precise character of the process which leads 
to forgiveness must be duly emphasized before any 
clear conception can be gained of the nature of 
Christian forgiveness. From the above it is clear 
that two psychological conditions are sharply con- 
tiasted, viz. the psychical and the spmtual, the 
former of which is characterized by want of fiee- 
dom, and the latter by the possession of it. The 
one revolves round the lowei Bolf, and the other 
round God, and hence one is the realm of disoidcr 
and the other of order, in much the same way as 
a geocentric centre of the universe leaves confused 
what a hcliocentne reduces to order. The act 
wluth ‘ translates’ the soul is not man’s but God’s, 
though man has las woik to do m pieparing him- 
self foi the re-creative act of Gou— faith is the 
human face of grace When the cup of the soul is 
emptied of self and punhed from tho dregs of 
eaith, the wine of heaven is poured into it from 
aliove, and the man is born into a new ordet , the 
spiritual, out of the old order, the psychical, ami 
he is a new creature, for the old things aro past 
and gone, and all things have become new (2 Co 
5 17 ). The annulment of tho old is called in the 
technical language of religion ‘ foigiveness.’ Tho 
nature of this foigiveness will bo best understood 
l>y considering foi a moment an aspect of tbe 
change of condition which plays so largo a part in 
the homiletics of St. Paul 

Man, as a religious animal, passes, amnding 
to St. Paul, through three stages, the elioie oi 
earthy (1 Co 15 47> 48 4B ), tho psychical (v **), and the 
pneumatic (ib.) («) The characteristic of the Inst 

is animalism unchecked by any practical know- 
ledge of law (Ro 7 7 ), and, therefore, a man m that 
stage commits, strictly speaking, no sin (v 8 ) ; not 
till a law r forbids lust docs the animal-man disco\cr 
what lust is, or learn that it is wiong (3 W ) When 
he docs tins, however, he is ready to pass into the 
second, or psychical stage. 

(b) The characteristic note of the second stage is 
law, i.e. commandsof an external and superiorautho- 
rity, enforced by sanctions This power of law acts 
asa check on the natural impulses of its object ; and, 
os he is ordinarily a man not yet wholly freed from 
the passions of his clioic, or earthy, state, ho spends 
lus life in a sort of intermittent warfaie with the 
Law. He learns, however, slowly, by means of the 
pains and penalties inflicted by law for disobedience, 
that it pays him better in the long run to obey than 
to disobey, and thus a habit of obedience slowly 
grows out of suffering, or the fear of suflenng 
The psychical man learns to obey through fear of 
pain or hope of comfort, and hem e he is sometimes 
described as a hireling or mercenary, to distinguish 
him from the clioic man who is a slave, or from the 
spiritual man who is a son. 

It is important for our present purpose to note 
here that forgiveness has no place at all while man 
is merely earthy, and a limited and lower place 
only wbue he remains on the second, or psychical, 
level — none in the first stage, because forgiveness 
implies some sense of moral responsibility ; and a 
lower in the second, because that sense is as yet 
imperfect. In the psychical Btage the man is as 
yet concerned with his own good, whether higher 
or lower, and hence forgiveness can only mean the 
remission of some jienalty, the non-exaction of some 
pain or loss which would otherwise fall to him on 
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account of breach of law. It is obvious that for* 
giveness in this sense has little to do with the 
forgiveness whuli /igtnes m a icligiou which is 
built on spiritual icality. 

(r) Hut the Cluistuimty of the NT is avowedly and 
obviously a religion of the 8piutual,or third, degree. 
Its worship is in spirit and in truth ; t.e. its proper 
snheio is that of spirit, and its proper object the 
( treat Reality. Its ohatacteristie is love, and love 
is a super-peisonal force dneetly connecting prison 
with person. Its sanctums aie not external, its 
motive is not fear or gain, and its driving-power is 
m the ‘ unspeakable gift’ which has been com- 
mitted to the soul. Negatively, it inay be said 
that the hall-maik of thiH lehgion is freedom from 
law ; and, as a mattor of fact, it is this very freedom 
fiom law which forms tho subject-matter of the 

E domic contained in the Kp{>. to the Kouians and 
alatians. If we bear this in mind, wo shall see 
quite easily that tho forgiveness which stands in 
the heat t of the ‘Christian spirit’ is synonymous 
with liheiatmn from law ana its consequences as 
such. * Tho law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made mo froo from tho law of sin and of 
death ’ (lto 8 J ) And 4 if ye are led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under law ’ (Cal 5 18 ) 

It is necessary, moreover, if wo are to appreciate 
the central position occupied by forgiveness in the 
NT, that we should notice that it is no specilic law, 
Jewish or othci \\ tse, that is the enemy of the 
Spirit, but law as law, and especially that law em- 
bracing all lower law's, viz the law of cause and 
effect, by means of which tho human mind con- 
structs a coherent whole out of the scattered 
members of our empirical life, and in so doing robs 
man himself of his own fieedom The laws of 
Space and Time added to the law of Causality 
form the trinity of forces evolved by man out of 
his inner consciousness by a Divine necessity, for 
the puiposo of first fettering him that ho may 
afterwards be led to seek and find liberation. 
When by asceticism, self suriender, obedience, 
endeavour, prayoi, or contemplation ho lueaks 
through the boundaries set by the law and attains 
duoct communion with the Great Reality, lie 
oxjioriences what is called ‘ forgiveness.’ It is not 
so much that ho escapes from the penalties of 
broken law, such as disease, agony, death, or hell ; 
the boon is dillerent and greater. Ho is set free 
fiom law altogether as law, and acts as the Spuit 
within him (with which ho is now one) impels him 
to act ; and, even though tho consequences of past 
brenohos of law still persist (for he still m soul and 
body is a member of the phenomenal vvoild), yet 
they do not jiersist as penalties, but have ‘ suffered 
a sea-change’ into instiuments of tho Divine 
alchemy which is transmuting the dross of earth 
into tho gold of heaven. Hence, in tho fullest 
sense ho is set fiee from law in the whole range of 
its jurisdiction. He has boon 4 forgiven,’ that is, 
set free fiom tho kingdom of Law by being ad* 
nutted and naturalized m the kingdom of Spirit. 

a. In the Christian Church. — The history of the 
conception of forgiveness in days after those of the 
NT is a history of the struggle of the two forces of 
Life and Form to establish an equipoise. It might 
he oontendod with some plausibility that the equi- 
poise was seldom, if ever, actualized, and that at 
the best any approximation to it was due to a 
more or less bittei and persistent hostility between 
different Churches, or d liferent sections m the same 
Church. Nor is it difficult to see why this should 
lie the case, for the * mystic ’ nature of forgiveness 
as portrayed in the NT was too lofty for human 
nature’s daily food, and hence it might be pre- 
dicted that some means would be devised to give 
the inner process known as ‘forgiveness’ some 
concrete form or statement which might be intel- 


ligible to the ordinary Churchman. This was 
effected os part of that development of the life of 
the Chuich which came to be known as Catholi- 
cism, and was carnedont with growing decision and 
thoroughness from the date of the ‘ peace of the 
Church’ (a.d. 313). The dominant form it hnally 
took was that of the ‘ sacrament of penance.’ 

But tho forces which substituted tho ‘ sacrament 
of penance ’ for tho ongmally dynamic and un- 
formulated act of forgiveness weie active from tho 
first. The community of Christians was at the 
first a company of saints, membeiship in which 
gave and maintained forgiveness of sins. Sms 
previously committed were due to ignorance — they 
wore dclicta pristmas ea'citatis (Tcrt. da Bapt. 1) — 
but, being recognized for what thoy were, repent- 
ance ensued, forgiveness followed repentance, and 
was conferred or ratified by baptism : * Cessatio 
delicti radix est veniae, ut venia sit poenitentiae 
fructus* is Tertullian’s pithy statement of tho 
process (de Pud 10). In some obscure way the for- 
giveness of sms was related to the Cross ; Ignatius 
speaks of ‘ the flesh of Jesus Christ w'lnch sullered 
for our sins’ (Smyr vn. 1) ; and, similarly, Hernias 
(Sun. v. 0. 2) refers to the many labours and suffer- 
ings by which the Son purged the sms of the people 
on ti usted to Him. 

It still remains uncertain whether forgiveness of 
sins was from the first legardod as the pre-condition 
of baptism, or as its pimcipal consequence, whether, 
that is to say, baptism ellected or meiely pioelanned 
forgiveness But what is clear is that the limei 
act known as forgiveness was very soon embodied 
masaired ordinance; that this sacred ordinance 
of baptism was regarded os washing away all 
previous guilt ; and that it admitted its recipient 
into a holy society, m which subsequent stns were 
an abnormality requiring special treatment. The 
original Christian teaching had been that none but 
God could forgive sms, even though He might act 
mediately ; but thismediato action quickly crystal- 
lized into tho assertion that the right of foi giving 
post- baptismal sms was in the bishop as tho suc- 
cessor of tho Apostles. This claim, made by Pope 
Calixtus against the so-called Novatian heioties, 
marked unconsciously the parting of the ways, for 
it defined the process which changed the Church as 
a * sure communion of salvation and of saints, 
which rested on the forgiveness of sinfc mediated by 
baptism, and exeludod eveiy thing unholy’ into a 
body not inherently holy but * a holy institution in 
virtue of the gifts with winch she is endowed.’ 
The primitive conception that God alone could 
forgiv e sins was changed into tho proposition that 
the bishops alone had jurisdiction in the matter — 
‘per episcopos solos peccata posse dmutti.’ The 
way was now clear for the further materialization 
of the authority into the coherent system of the 
theory and practice of the * sacrament of penance.’ 
The efficient cause no doubt of the establishment 
of this saerftraent was to be found in that secular* 
ization of the Church which was produced by its 
recognition by the Empire and the consequent 
crowding mto it of men and women of all grades 
of piety The majority, especially after the con- 
version of the barbarians, were nut children m 
religion, and demanded momentary methods of 
discipline and training. These were found m the 
authority which came to be vested in the loaders 
of the Church, by which they were enabled to 
exclude from the community certain classes of 
sinners for varying periods, especially those guilty 
of murder, idolatry, and adultery. On repentance, 
however, the excommunicated person might after 
public confession and promise of amendment be re- 
instated. Out of this salutary oustom of forgiving 
on terms those who had confessed and expiated 
their sins against the Church there grew gradually 
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a custom of another kind and of more searching 
activity, viz. the forgiveness after confession of 
sins against God , in which was involved also the 
substitution of the priest for the Church as the 
absolving authoiity. 

The machinery thus established lay with a heavy 
weight on the nieducval world. Eugenius IV 
instructed the Armenians that the sacraments of 
the now Law were seven, of w hich the fourth was 
Penance; that the matter of this sacrament con- 
sisted in the three acts of contntion, confession, 
and satisfaction ; that the words of absolution were 
its form, a duly authorized pnest its minister, 
and its effect the forgiveness of sms. Martin v. 
condemned those who maintained that all exterior 
confession was superfluous and useless wheie the 
sinner was duly contrite ; and he also directed 
that all Hussites should be mteriognted whether 
they believed that besides contrition it was neces- 
sary to salvation to confess to a pnest only and 
not to a layman, however good and devout he 
might be. Sixtus iv. condemned the proposition 
that there was no obligation to confess evil 
thoughts, Bince they were blotted out by aversion 
to them without recourse to tho Keys; he con- 
demned also the proposition that confession should 
be soeret, t e. of secret sms and not of open sins. 

To the sacrament of penance as an instrument 
of forgiveness there was added later a system of 
indulgences ( q.v .) under which the Church dis- 
pensed from the temporal pains of Purgatory not 
merely canonical or notorious sinners, but all, 
whether living or departed, who eithei themselves 
or vicanoubly performed certain presenbed ecclesi- 
astical exercises, such as saying given prayeis, 
attending given ofhees, or paying fixed sums of 
money. This form of forgiveness of sins, hoivever 
justified theoretically, can hardly be recognized as 
akin to the forgiveness of sins described in the NT 

Accordingly, in the 16th cent the whole of the 
existing ecclesiastical doctrine and practico in tho 
matter of the forgiveness of sins was challenged 
in the name of tho NT. It was no accident which 
led Luther to direct his attack on indulgences, but 
a true insight into tho fact that these were the 
logical outcomo of a long lustoucal process which 
was a corruption rather than a development. Ac- 
cording to Luther, the liberty of every Christian 
man was destroyed by the priesthood ; the Church 
Catholic had banished or buried the Church of 
Christ ; ecclesiastical law had taken over the rAle 
of that condemned by St Paul ; the transaction 
of ceremonies had oveilaid tho piety of the lieait , 
and a mechanical and external forgiveness of sms 
had ousted forgiveness as dynamic and proper to 
the individual. 

The battle thus begun raged round the word 
'justification,’ which hence bore an extended con- 
notation, being made to cover the fundamental 
difference of Lebcnsanschauung which marked the 
Reformers from the Romans, and was crystallized 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent on the one 
side and by numerous Confessions of Faith and 
Articles of Religion on the other. Unfortunately, 
it was a hard necessity laid on the Reformers that 
they were compelled to attempt to solve a religious 
proolem by logic and by means which St. Paul 
called ‘carnal. Forgiveness, as we have seen 
above, is of a spiritual nature, that is, it belongs 
to a sphere where reason is not so much contra- 
dicted as transcended, but it was pulled down by 
the new learning into the world of reason and 
sought to be defended by proof-texts, historical 
precedents, philosophical speculations, and similar 
instruments of controversy. The result was, and 
is, that the true, essential nature of forgiveness 
has been left obscure in the Evangelical Cnurches 
by a process which meant only that one kind of 
vou vi. — 6 


scholasticism was substituted for another The 
scholasticism of a Calvin differs in form, but not in 
method or spirit, from that of an Anselm or an 
Aquinas 

ll. Human — It is the prerogative of religion to 
impose on its subjects, as regulative of their rela- 
tions one to the other, the relation to them all of 
the God they worship Christianity, accordingly, 
teaches that the foigivcness accorded to men by 
Godns the pattern of the forgiveness which men 
are to extend to each other. This is set out 
clearly in the Parable of the Groat Debtor, and in 
tho fifth petition of the lord’s Prayer, for m the 
former tho sm of the unmerciful servant is lust 
this, that he did not do what his lord (= God) had 
done, and in the latter tho statement that wo for- 
give our debtors is not cited as the pre-condition 
of a contract, but as affirming that the forgiveness 
given to man by man is an organic factor in the 
forgiveness given to men by God The Christian 
prays for forgiveness, and adds as a plea in justifi- 
cation of his prayer that he is in the habit of for- 
giving his debtor (Lk ll 4 ), but he does not imply 
that )us appeal is to anything but the lovingkmo- 
ness of Goa (Nu 14 18 , Jon 4 2 ) ; on the contrary, he 
appeals to God for forgiveness on the ground that 
llis nature and property ib ever to have mercy and 
to forgive, and adds by way of proof of Ins being 
aware of the greatness of the boon he is seeking 
that he already piactises what he seeks This 
petition, therefore, is an expansion of Mt O 23 . 

It may be urged that the capacity for extending 
forgiveness to others is acquired only as the diiect 
consequence of being first made conscious of the 
forgiveness given by God, while Jesus seems to 
imply, if not to assert, that before being forgiven 
by God we must have forgiven others. The reply 
is that the objection is similar to that raised by 
the scholastic distinctions between prevenient, co- 
operant, and subsequent grace, viz, that the diller- 
cnce is formal only and not substantial He who 
forgives another is in that very act forgiven by 
God, and he whom God forgives in the very receipt 
of forgiveness forgives all his enemies. Reason, 
and the expression of spiritual transactions in 
prayer or praise, may necessitate the bringing of 
tho spiritual act under the category of time, but 
forgiveness, whether of man by man or of man by 
God, is one and undivided in the sense that where 
the one is the other is involved. Life remains a 
unity, though thought and action split it up info 
duality. 

This identity of forgiveness on tho Divine and 
human levels makes it unnecessary to do more 
than tabulate the moments of forgiveness as be- 
tween man and man, for thoy are but the miniature 
copies of the moments of the forgiveness which 
God gives to man. (a) In the Christian sense of 
forgiveness the remission of tho consequences of 
wrong-doing has no independent place at all ; for, 
though it is true that man can so far intervene m 
the operation of the law of cause and effect as to 
affect its incidence on his own personal volitions, 
yet he cannot define its w’orking on Nature or on 
the volitions of otheis For example, an employer 
may refuso to commit to prison a servant who 
has robbed him ; a man who has been assaulted 
may abstain from a counter-attack or from prose- 
cuting his assailant; a father may pay his son’s 
debts, or he may forbid him his house. In all 
these cases human volition counts for something 
in the course of events, and yet may have no con- 
nexion at all with forgiveness, for this may be as 
consistent with the exaction of penalty as wuth its 
remission. ( h ) Forgiveness regards the higher 
welfare only of the offender. If we say, for 
example, that the punishment of the liar is not so 
much that others do not believe him as that bq 
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docs not behove himself, ioigncnesH will mm at 
tlie transformation of tlio liar into (lie truth-toller, 
ami the course of action adopted for this end will 
be determined by what sanctified com mon-sense 
dictates ns bom# most serviceable. As God sends 
before linn His two angels of fear and love, so 
the son of God will use sometimes one, sometimes 
the other (r) Foigneness excludes all reference 
to the feelings or mteicsts of the lnjmed person, 
and concentraies itself on the good of the person 
who has done the wrong This may bo Said to 
constitute the negative side of forgiveness, (rf) 
Foigivenoss, however, is not consistent with a con- 
temptuous, or supercilious, or merely negative 
attitude towards tiio offender ; the Christian does 
not treat his wiong-dom as unworthy of notice, or 
declare that his own peace of mind is too valuable 
to be distui bed by him, or wait calmly and pas- 
sively until foigivoness is begged for. On the eon- 
tiury, the spirit of forgiveness, because it is one 
expression of the spnit of Divine love, pursues the 
offender until it litis accomplished his conversion 
(«) Iu this process of trying to save his brother's 
soul a follower of Christ will probably find his 
wat rant m the verdict of Jesus given m the first 
Word from the Ctoss, that wrong-doing is the 
product of ignoianco For, as no one injures his 
mother who knows that in so doing ho is doing 
more uijmy to himself (both hot anno he ib limiting 
Ins own spmtual capacity mid because he and lus 
brother aie at bottom one), so the man whose eyes 
me open will bear in mind that tolerance and 
magnanimity are called for rather than vindictive- 
ness, or liattcd in genoial. In a very true sense 
nil injustice is duo to ignorance, ami ignorance 
calls for the tender care of a physician lather than 
the ferocity of an executioner ( f ) lastly, it 
followsfiom tho above that toigiveness, when com- 
plete, is a single 1 elation between two persons, to 
which each conti lbutcs Ins quota On the part of 
tho injured person them is required tho spirit of 
forgiveness; on the pint of tho wtong-dooi a 
whole hearted recognition of lus ofleneo against 
his hiother, joined to such acknowledgment of it in 
word and deed as may bo meet; then the union of 
these two m the inner world of the spirit, * e. of 
Reality, bungs about that restoration of pemonal 
friendship uml biotherly good-feeling in actual life 
which goes by the name of forgiveness 

Soe lllso KXPJATION ANI) ArONHUKNT, GRACE, 
Jl/STIHCU/ON, HACK! PICK, SlN. 
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FORM (ASsthetio).— x. Meanings of the word. 

— ' Foim, > in its literal significance, means any ob- 
jective representation of an image or mental idea, 
whothor in matter, language, or sound. Tins may 
bo the work either of Nature or of Art. In both 
cases it is the product of an airangement of the 
diiFeront, but related, parts of a complete thing, 
or image of a thing. The psychological impulse 
whence this process at isos is that of expression, 
which belongs to the nature of mind. In the 
aesthetic sense this general conception is narrowed 
by the special effort to add beauty to the repre- 
sentation, to construct forms in accordance with 
the "anons of good taste and perfect ideals Ais- 
t hetic form is thus defined as the representation of 
i Itoico images or ideas in forms that approach the 
perfection of Nature or Art. 

Thus the evolution of art lieeomes the evolution 
of lorms. Two features of this evolution should 


l»e noted On tho one hand, the forms of art have 
changed with tho giowth of man m intelligence, 
sympathy, and insight, t e. as culture and social 
life have changed, though a umfoim tendency 
towards the universal truth of life has always 
inspired and guided the piocess. On the other 
hand, as the various stages of culture and civiliza- 
tion have reached their zenith, those forms of art 
have crystallized in which are expressed its highest 
and noblest insights Form and content, in short, 
have always mutually influenced each other. It 
is tins obvious feature of testhetic evolution that 
underlies and explains the apparently lriepressible 
conflict between the forms of so-called classical 
and romantic art. The fixity of any form of ox- 
picssion is called its classical phase; but this is 
seen to be puroly relative The adoption and 
mutation, for any length of time, of any form as 
the highest form suitable for the expression of 
.•esthetic ideas necessarily lead to its becoming 
steiootypcd and conventionalized ; and thus a 
form becomes ‘classical,’ t e. representative or 
typical of the highest insight of the times that 
gave it vogue. But, as soon an the inadequacy of 
these forms to express new ideas is perceived, or a 
change in beliefs, ethical standards, or emotional 
interest takes place, the classical conventions are 
threatened untf superseded; a new spint, often of 
icvolt, is generated, winch piocccds to invent new 
and, to the classical ear, barbarous fashions, lead- 
ing to our romantic reactions But these, in turn, 
become sot, conventional, mutative ; and so the 
cycle is gone through again. The essential fact 
winch tins conflict of forms brings out is that theie 
is a real progress in the munition of foims to ex- 
press tho ovei -widening moaning of life, the good 
of each epoch filling its rfile as guide and lnspner 
of its later pi oducts 

Form, in the technical sense, refeis to the various 
methods l>y means of which the artist seeks to give 
perfect embodiment to his ideas. With these we 
need not concern oursehes here, belonging, as they 
do, to special disciplines One remark may, how- 
ever, be made the methods have grown more 
elaliorate and perfect for their purpose as the 
resources of ideas and of mechanical invention 
have been perfoetod. Tho form, in the instru- 
mental sense, cannot be said to have reached its 
limit, unless we can say that the limit of ideas and 
of the means of ex pi easing them has been readied 

2. No definite rules can be laid down for the 
classification of the various expressivo forms of 
art. For the most part these follow the line of 
interest or inspiration, by which the artist’s sense 
of beauty is controlled. According to his point of 
view, lie may be either an impressionist, a realist, 
or an idealist, just as he lays stress ui>on the part 
sensuous feeling, imagination, observation, or the 
sense of beauty plays, or may play, in art. His 
forms will vary accordingly. In the case of tho 
sculptor, the painter, or tne poet, a large part of 
the images or ideas will be imitated from the forms 
of Nature, through which, by the subtle alchemy 
of feeling, imagination, and beauty, they will seek 
to express either their sensuous feeling, or their 
elementary sense of the x eracious, or the higher 
sense of ideal beauty or perfection. Value may 
be conferred on tho forms of art in any of these 
w avs ; but it is the last alone that reaches the 
highest spiritual standard. 

3. Form and content.— Form may vary in ac- 
cordance with the kind of ideas which the artist 
seeks to express. No poet would employ the 
lyrical form to express an epic or tragical mean- 
ing Hence what we call beauty of representation 
means only our sense of pleasure in the manifest 
Jitness of tlie outward form to express the inward 
state of mind. Where the balance between form 
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and content is maintained we shall find both ade- 
quate and beautiful, and therefore satisfying. 

In some forms of art, howover, especially of 
literary art, liko fiction, belles lettres, and the 
essay, beauty of form is often deliberately sacri- 
ficed to intensity of impression and conviction; 
the subjective factor is allowed to overbalance 
the formal beauty of the work ; temperament is 
allowed fieer play, and even truth may be of less 
importance than fancy or imagination. Under 
these conditions the formal element of art does 
not necessarily become less perfect, but it is ob- 
scured m the stronger tides of passion. Art 
becomes descriptive and declamatory, as in much 
of Carlyle’B writing, while interpretation becomes 
relatively unimpoi taut 

Realistic art for tins leason has always been 
delicienb in the formal beauty of its ^presenta- 
tions : it tends to become documentary, evidential, 
not universal. This is the case with much of the 
art of the present day ; and, since form cannot 
long be valued for its own sake, and since a return 
to classical form seems impossible, it must be 
judged as, on the whole, a healthy tendency, 
though obviously temporary, judged as art, and 
looking towards a higher synthesis of form and 
content, of the real and the ideal, which may 
follow. 

On the other hand, form may bo emphasized and 
deemed of more value than matter This was the 
case with much of the literature of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the more objective arts, like architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, it is obvious that 
form cannot bo sacrificed, if verisimilitude is to 
be secured; but even in tlieso aits the formal ele- 
ment may overlay and obscure the living truth. 
Greek sculpture, while it is developed with won- 
derful beauty, spontaneity, and finality of form, 
lacks the spiritual note. On its formal side it is 
unexcelled, but as a revelation of the soul it has 
l*een often excelled. Rodin has expressed ideas 
in marble which the Gieeks never approached or 
thought of expressing So also has Michelangelo 
In literature, too, form may overtop matter, as m 
Fopo The same is true of music and the other 
aits. Throughout this enure process, the oesthetic 
judgment seeks, in the work of art, the adequate 
relation of form and content, poetical thought find- 
mg equally poetical formal expression. W heie this 
is the case, form is perceived to be the indispensable 
medium of the total spiritual ideal which the work 
was designed to produce. 

4. The law of form.— This is the law of unity 
in diveiaity. Unity, e <7. , is an obvious demand 
of all formal representations which claim to have 
artistic value. This is clear enough in poetry and 
music, which cannot stir our appreciative sense of 
their beauty by meroly stringing together a con- 
tinuous stream of sounds, however harmonious, m 
the absonce of unifying ideas, endowed, ab miho, 
with power to move the emotions In lyncal 
poetry this seems specially obvious ; but it is no 
less so in the epic or the tragedy, which lead to a 
certain inevitable catastrophe, impressive in itself, 
and purging the spectator’s emotions by fear and 
pity. And, making due allowances for the different 
mediums in which the sculptor, the painter, and 
the architect work, the same is true of their arts 
as well. 

Unity, however, depends, in turn, upon the re- 
lated elements, diverse in kind and number, which 
enter into and help to compose it The unifying 
of the detail of a work of art into a thing of beauty 
requires great skill and judgment to avoid excess. 
Emotion, which enters so largely into this activity, 
is an unstable medium to work in ; and its extreme 
lioenoe, as in Whitman, often vitiates the value of 
* representation otherwise extremely nobly ©on- 


ce 1 red. Restraint is one of the best guides of 
form. I11 addition to tins, it is clear that the 
human mind takes pleasure m the congruity of 
the various parts of a work of art; ana, where 
this is sacrificed to power, eueigy, or force, we 
feel that something essential is lacking. In these 
matters the judgment will be guided as much by 
the sense of fitness between the detail and tho 
central and unifying idea as by emotion. Few 
have manifested the law of form more perfectly 
them Shakespeare, who nearly always produces in 
us a feeling or judgment in which we lopose in a 
disclosed unity amid a w'oalth of plot and incident. 

5. Ethical implications.— Behind all these tech- 
nical considerations, governing tho evolution and 
control of tho formal element m art, lies the fun- 
damental truth that form is always suluect to the 
influence of moral ideals, to the ethical quality in 
the personality of the artist, and to the acknow- 
ledgment accorded by humanity to tho Supreme 
Good In particular must moral character in the 
artist be a powerful influence in the fonn of his 
art. As ltuskni said, a bad man is not likely to 
produce ait of the highest kind The precise ways 
in which the ethical factor affects the forms of 
expression m art cannot be reduced to strict classi- 
fication 5 but it is safo to say that it will mipait to 
all works of art, whero its influence is allowed to 
work, a sincerity and earnestness, os well os a 
certuin chastity and exaltation, not otherwise 
attainable. After all, the highest art culminates 
in the supreme revelation of Naturo, the peifect 
man, w ho unites the ideal in the real, in whom 
God and man are reconciled Thus, oven on the 
fonnal side, art and religion are seen to seek tho 
same end However this may be, it is certain that 
we can nover permanently approve, either nestheti- 
cally or morally, an art, however beautiful or cor- 
rect in its mere form, winch lacks the qualities of 
greatness, imparted to it first by the aitist lumsclf, 
and next by the ideas to winch lie, by means of lfs 
foims, gives a local habitation and a name. If he 
he a man of high ideals, the foim of his art is 
likely to reflect the quality of those ideals. 
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FORMALISM, FORMS.-See Worship. 

FORMOSA.— 1. Geography and ethnology.— 

The Formosa of this article is a cont mental is- 
land, extending from 20° 66' to 26° 15' N. latitude, 
and from 120° to 122° E. longitude. Its southern 
end lies 386 miles due east from the British crown 
colony of Hong-Kong, and its northern end some 
140 miles E.S.E. of Fuchau, the capital city of the 
Fokien Province of China. It has a length of 225 
nules, and a breadth of 80 miles across the widest 
or middle part ; whilo the coast-line encloses about 
13,500 square miles of territory — an area consider- 
ably larger than Holland, or about half the size of 
Scotland. Thickly wooded hills cover the whole 
eastern side of the island, the ranges culminating 
in Mount Morrison, which is moie than three 
times tho height of Ben Nevis, and w r as so desig- 
nated by Richard Collmson, after the name of his 
4 dear friend * who began missionary work in China 
fully one hundred years ago (Proc. of Boy. Oeog. 
Soc. viii. [1864] 25). For the most part, the in- 
habitants of Formosa are found in the towns and 
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villages scattered over tl»o broad, level, western 
seaboard, and may be tlusHified as follows : (1) the 
Malayan aboiiginul tubes, made up of (a) al>out 
180,000 l'epohoan, who live m the more accessible 
valleys, and who have become almost entirely 
Hinioi/od in then dross, language, and general 
stylo of living, and (b) about 122,000 semi-nude 
ravages, who oecui»y the higher mountain ranges, 
di/ler from tho Popohoan in speaking their own 
Polynesian dialects, and spend their time in 
hunting for gamo or for the heads of people 
with whom they have no tribal relationship ; (2) 
the descendants of immigrants from the mainland 
of China, consisting of (a) about 80,000 from the 
Kwantung Pxovinco, who speak the llakka form 
of the ClnnoHO language, and (6) about 2,776,855 
from the opposite movinee of Fokien, who use 
what is known as the Amoy vernacular; and (3) 
about 83,330 .Japanese, who began to arrive when 
tho island was < edod to Japan in 1895 

a Religious and other beliefs ; manners and 
customs. — With icgard to tho religious beliefs and 
practices of the people of Formosa, it is not noces- 
sary to enter into details here about tho civilized 
Popolionn ami tho Chinese settlers, because these 
two classes may bo looked upon as one so far as 
superstitious worship is concerned, while other 
articles in this Kncyclopuxlia will deal in an ex- 
haustive way with the lehgions of China ami 
Japan. Tho first thing to notieo in making any 
statement about tho savages of Formosa is the 
extreme paucity of tho information which is avail- 
able. No Kmopoan or English-speaking scholar 
of recent times lias acquired any of their dialects, 
or lived amongst them more than two oi tlnee 
days at a time. It should he remembered, how- 
evor, that, foi thirty seven ycais during the first 
half of the 17th cent., the Dutch wore in possession 
of Formosa— at a time, too, when the ancestors of 
tho piesent-day hill tubes swarniod all over the 
western side of the island. Devoted pastors fiom 
Holland then laboured for the conversion of this 
people, and they have loft on record many notices 
of the native ciutoms which are still to bo met 
with. In the ahseneo of anything moro circum- 
stantial belonging to this period, tho present writer 
may here transenbe from his Founosa under (he 
Dutch (1903, p 75, and passim) the following ac- 
count, compiled fiom the writings of Candidms, 
Junius, and others • 

* Although no books or writings have ever been found in the 
Island of Formosa to give us information concerning tho 
religion of tho people, it Ts nevertheless certain that the peoplo 
there have & religion whiih cannot bo otherwise designated 
than m heathenish and superstitious, inasmuch os it agrees very 
much with those other hcatheii religions which have been 
handed down from one generation to another The Formosans 
imagine that there are several gods, each having his own work 
and abode , but of one Supreme Creator thoy know nothing, 
attlrmlng that the world has existed from all eternity and shall 
eternally so remain Nevertheless, they believe that there are 
certain rewards for the good, and severe punishments for the 
wicked , tho former having to cross over a very difficult gulf 
before they can become partakers of great joy and every 
variety of pleasure, while the latter will nev er be able to cross this 
gulf, but must roll about there for ever by way of punishment 
for their sins , & doctrine which would seem to in\ olve belief in 
One Divine Being, since there must bo a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe if all men are to be judged according to their deeds 
The rldioulous part of their religion is that the people And sin 
In things whloh are really not sinful For instance, it Is con- 
sidered an evil thing for any one to build a house on some so 
called forbidden day ; or to gathor wood or food without taking 
due notice of the singing of hird*. or for any pregnant woman 
to keep alive her children before the thirty -seventh year of her 
age — a custom which is surelv abominable and in itself deserv- 
ing punishment. On the other hand, they see no sin in actions 
which are extremely sinful, so much so that crimes like 
adultery, fornication, murder, and thoft do not trouble them 
in tho least, but rather cause boastfulness, under the belief 
tint their gods find pleasure In them ; from which it may be 
Inferred that this people must have a very degrading opinion 
of I heir deities 

The Formosans have several gods whom they worship, and 
to whom they sacrifice in time of need, two of them especially 
being regarded as excelling In power and riches. The cue— 


who Is a male and lives in the south— is called Tamagisangak, 
and is supposed to lieautify man , Die other— who is a goddess 
and lives in the east—is named Trkarpada It is said of her 
that thunder Is heard when she s< olds her husband for not 
sending sufficient rain on tho earUi , which, however, he 
immediately does on hearing her voice. Both these gods are 
worshipped most zealously, and oftenest by the women of 
Formosa There is another god, who lives in tho north, and 
whom they look upon as extremely wicked, called Saruano 
They try to propitiate him, seeing that he has the power of 
making people ugly, and of causing them to take chicken ]>ox 
and other kinds of disease They are greatly afraid of these 
evils, and seek to ward them off with all their power, altlriuing 
that when they serve this Sansano there is not the slightest 
need for fear, Besides these there are yet two other gods, 
Tapatxap and Takafutta, the gods of war, i who are more 
especially worshipped by the men when they go out to battle, 
no scruple being made about propitiating them by sacrificing 
oven on the streets Temples are everywhere to be met with, 
there being one for every sixteen houses, and, while all other 
nations have priests to perform religious ceiomonios, this is 
done here by priestesses called mtbs These imbs sacrifice the 
heads of pigs and deer, which they are accustomed first to boil 
somewhat, and then to place before their gods with some nee, 
strong drink, or brom, and pmang Thereupon, two of the 
priestesses rise and call upon their gods with a horrible shout- 
ing and screaming, so furious that tnelr eyes stand out of their 
heads as they foam at the mouth, causing them to look as If 
they were either demon possessed or suffering from madness. 
Their gods are then said to appear In such terrible form that 
the priestesses begin to shake and tremble violently— os one 
actually sees them do — before they fail to the ground as if 
dead , the bystanders meanwhile showing signs of deep grief, 
by giving themselves up to continuous weeping and howling 
On recovering, the two priestesses climb to the roof of the 
temple and stand, one at each end, calling upon their gods 
with violent gesticulations Every article of clothing is now 
laid aside, and they appear stark naked before their Idols, to 
honour them and move them to answer prayers by the exhibi- 
tion of, and continual taberfng upon, their female parts They 
then wash their bodies m clean water, and remain naked before 
the people, who aro mostly women on such occasions — the men 
being not very religious — and who have all tho while been 
making tliemselves as drunk as possible The im b* also busy 
themselves in expelling demons and warding off all sorts of evil. 
Nor do thoy simply foretell good and bad weather, for, by 
cutting the air with a naked sword, and performing various 
frantic gestures In public, they profess to drive away the dovil 
who causes the bad weather, so that he is not able to stand the 
hacking with the sword, but takes refuge in the water and is 
drowned Theso and a hundred other such outrageous stories 
they tell tho common people, who are largely dependent on 
them, and who wonder greatly at their doings 

Besides these ceremonies performed by the priestesses, every 
Formosan has a kind of private religion which he practises in 
his own house, where each one honours his gods In the way 
that pleases him best Tho people also celebrate several feasts, 
during vv Inch they solemnly worship their gods in the temples, 
with tho addition of feasting, dancing, and singing When any 
Formosan becomes sick, a rope is first tied round him lie is 
then suspended from the end of a sprtng branch, and suddenly 
ht fall from abovo, so as to shorten his sufferings by breaking 
his neck and bones As soon as he is dead, the tact is pro 
claimed by the beating of drums, whereupon tho women gather 
together, each one bringing a pot of native wine, or brom, in 
winch they always indulge very freely The corpse Is likewise 
treated In a moBt wonderful way, by placing it near the fire 
while a funeral feast is going on and the friends are exhausting 
themselves by dancing to tho sound of a drum These cere- 
monies are kept up for nine days, during which a most horrible 
stench Is caused by tho gradual drying and roasting of the 
corpse After this period of mourning, the body Is washed 
nine times, wrapped up in a mat or something of that kind, 
and placed on a nigh scaffolding, which is draped round with 
hangings till It looks like a bedstead or field tent Here it is 
left for throe years, till it has lieoome thoroughly dry ; where 
upon they bury it in their houses, giving their friends at this 
time another funeral feast according to their means From all 
these doings, it is apparent that the Formosans are a stupid, 
blind, and ridiculous heathen people; and yet it has pleased 
God— as we shall hereafter see— to bring many of them to 
a knowledge of tho Truth ' 

With regard to the foregoing account, it need 
only be said that, as Chinese immigration to 
P’ormosa increased, the bulk of the aborigines had 
steadily to retire into those fastnesses from which 
thev have ever since been making head-hunting 
raias upon their invaders and those associated with 
them, the result being that this has placed the 
lull tribes in a position of almost complete isolation ; 
for no outsider dares to travel through that high 
mountain region unless he is convoyed along from 
tribe to tribe as an accredited guest. Only very 
occasional visits by Europeans have been paid to 
it in recent years, and about some of these a few 
notes may now be given. 
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(1) In Juno 1857 R. Swinhoe spent two or 
tluee days among the Kweiying and Tylokok 
tribes of North Formosa, and found them to be a 
dark-coloured race, whose features, speech, and 
customs suggested a decidedly Malayo-Volynesian 
origin. The tatu marks on their faces first 
attracted notice, the males having three series 
of short lines arranged in compact groups on 
their foreheads, the uppor and lower consisting of 
eight horizontal lines each, and the middle one of 
six. The tatumg of youths begins when they are 
sixteen years of age ; but, when further on m their 
teens, and when they have qualified for marriage 
by capturing the head of some enemy, they aie 
tatuea under the lower lip with a square of short 
horizontal lines. The faces of the married women 
have tatu maiks from ear to ear ; first three simple 
lines ; then two rows of signs like x between two 
lines lower down ; and, below all, four more simple 
lines. These people usually wear very little cloth- 
ing, but on holiday or festival occasions gaudy 
dresses aie worn ; and, on celebratin'' a marriage, 
they all turn out in line attue, and assemble at 
the house of the bride’s father, when the skull 
won in that combat which entitles the bridegroom 
to take up las position is brought forward and pre- 
sented to the bride, who prepares a draught in it 
by mixing spirits with the brains, and then oilers 
it as a loving cup to all the guests, commencing 
with tho chief of the tribe and ending with the 
bndegioom. The huts of the Kweiying are made 
of bark and rough planks held together with 
rattan, and thatched with palm leaves. The 
women and old men do most of the hard work in 
cultivating the fields for dry rice, sweet potatoes, 
millet, and tobacco. When on the hunt for game 
or human heads, the Kweiying and the Tylokok 
are much guided by a ceitam small species of bird, 
the notes of which are taken either as an en- 
couragement or as a warning. If thought to be 

ropitious, they follow the flight of the bud, and 

e in ambush where it comes down, to watch for 
their prey. The people of these tribes could not 
be induced to make any reference to their supei - 
stitious practices. They dress their dead in a 
plaid or wrapper, and bury them in the ground 
without burning incense or raising any kind of 
monument, only a few trees which arc planted at 
the time being left to mark the spot 

(2) During May 1878 the present wnter visited 
the savage Bu-hoan and Kale tribes in the high 
mountain region of Central Formosa. The people 
of the first-named tribe were found to be a line, 
tall, muscular race, and not by any means so de- 
graded as one might have expected them to be 
According to the testimony of the few Chinese 
who barter with them, they are truthful, chaste, 
and honest in their dealings with each other. The 
pursuit of head-hunting is their one serious crime 
against sooiety. This degrading practice appears 
to be carried on in much the same way and for the 
same reasons as it is in Borneo, and it has come 
to be so largely mixed up with the beliefs and 
customs of the Formosan tribes that, apart from 
all quarrelling, heads must bo brought m to keep 
up the traditional stand against Chinese invasion, 
to show the continued possession of bravery, and 
to furnish an occasion for excitement, for jubila- 
tion, and for the inordinate consumption of native 
whisky. On the visit referred to, rows of human 
heads and bleaching skulls were seen, fastened up 
at the end of the chief’s house. All the other 
houses were similarly provided, there being thirty- 
nine in one collection, thirty-two in another, 
twenty-one m a third, and so on. They were the 
terrible outcome of clan-fights, and of many a fatal 
meeting with straggling little companies along the 
base of the mountains outside. Intellectually, the 


Bu-hoan seemed to be mere children. For example, 
any party hunting for game or on the war-path 
would separate into two companies and arrange to 
meet again ‘after one hand’— that is, in five aays. 
When they were questioned through an interpreter 
who understood the Chinese dialect used in 
Foimosa, one tribesman pointed skyward and re- 
ferred to the Great Father of all men as A -pa ; 
and on the writer entering a ruined house-steading 
where some bodies hod been buried, the villagers 
peremptorily called him back, and caused some 
drops of water to be sprinkled over him as an old 
priestess uttered some sort of incantation. An- 
other little incident may be mentioned. Chief 
Arek and several others had been so benefited by 
the doses of quinine sorved out that they invited 
the donor to go with them and inspect the water- 
spring of the village — a proposal which the inter- 
preter said was an unmistakable mark of con- 
fidence. It seemed that the clear abundant water 
of the spring was then supposed to be under an 
influence which was causing numerous deaths 
among the people, and that they wished to exhibit 
their practice of firing into it in the hope that the 
bullets from their long guns might dislodge tho 
unseen enemy. After all the yelling was over, the 
wntei drank from the well befoie them, and said 
they need have no fear now, but begin again to 
use the water from this Well of Tur-u-wan. The 
dampness of the houses or cabins m which they 
slept was sufficient to account for the prevalent 
sickness. They commenco the erection of these 
structures by digging a large oblong pit about four 
feet deep. The earth forming tho floor of this pit 
is then firmly beaten down, and tho sides are built 
lound with largo stones. The wall is afterwards 
carried tlneo feot above the level of the ground, 
a bamboo frame-work is thrown over from wall to 
wall so as to form eaves about two feot from tho 
ground on either side, and above this thick slates 
are placed to complete tho stiucture. When any 
one of the tribe dies, his friends do not convey tho 
body to the outside of the village for burial, but 
tho log fire which always smoulders at one end of 
tho apartment is immediately cleared away, and 
a deep hole is dug, into which tho body is placed 
in a sitting postuie. Pipes and tobacco, with 
other articles used by the deceased while living, 
are placed beside the body j some simple ceremony 
of mourning is gone through, a couplo of the 
nearest relatives fill up the giave, and everything 
then goes on as usual. 

Theie is not much to remark about the Kale 
clans of Formosa. They were found to be a finely- 
formed healthy-looking race, their faces free from 
tatu marks, and all of them wearing a reasonable 
amount of clothing ; not a few, indeed, being 
lather prettily anayed in bright-coloured dresses, 
and ornamented with ear-rings, bangles, and 
necklaces of cornelian stone The chief of the 
village of Ka-piang was a stately-lookmg dame, 
who received tfie respectful service of her people as 
a matter of course. The few presents oilered by 
the writer for her acceptance at the close of the 
introductory ceremony included about twelve 
yards of a highly-coloured cotton print which at 
once stirred tlie hearts of all the beholders. It 
was a piece of the flimsiest Manchester stutt, with 
great staring flowers on a frightful pattern of 
scroll-work ; and yet that bit of cloth made a re- 
markable impression on the minds of this people. 
All formality was now banished. The writer and 
lus party were looked upon as having had some 
share in the manufacture of this wonderful pro- 
duction ; the word was passed that a first-class 
medicine-man was now standing amongst them; 
and their pent-up feelings founu relief in an order 
to have supper prepared forthwith. Very few 
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traces were met with of any belief in the unseen. 
Ghosts are known to exist, and various simple 
expedients are lesoited to for propitiating them ; 
while at hai>est time, ollunngs of thanksgiving 
take the form of laying out little quantities ox 
gram and looked meat, that the good spirits may 
partake of the essence, befoio the people feast 
themselves on what is left. The Kale also indulge 
in the niactico of head- hunting ; for one morning 
when the writer pointed with stiong disapprobation 
to a number of freshly cloven-in skulls, the Ka- 
pinngcrs immediately shouted out with great 
emphasis, ‘ Lang-wah 1 Lang-wah ! ’ meaning that 
all their customs in connexion with head-hunting 
wo 10 not only blameless, but greatly to be com- 
mended 

(3) A two days’ journey south east from Ka- 
piang brings one to the country of the Amia, the 
largest tribe in this part of the island. Our fullest 
knowledge of the Anna comes fiom George Taylor, 
Chief Lighthouse Keener at South Cape, from 
whose notes mainly tlio following account has 
been compiled. The Anna traco thoir descent from 
the oecupants of a long catamaran which was 
washed ashore at Pilam mauy years ago from a 
distant island of the 1‘aeiflo ; tno place of debarka- 
tion is still pointed out and made the scene of an 
annual religious oflenng to the spints of those 
eaily castaways They have also the tiadition of 
a ' hrst man and woman,’ believing that, long ago, 
some gieat unknown Being planted Ins staff m 
the ground, which first became a bamboo and then 
gave bn th to a man and a woman, the impression 
of whose feet on a laige stono is still shown to 
privileged poisons, at a place called Aiapani. The 
Pilanutes also bolie\ e in one Supremo Doity named 
Mntahfoo , who is supposed to live ‘above and bo 
yond the earth,’ and whoso assistance is implored 
on all occasions of danger The ceremony of viola- 
tion or intm cession is pei formed by priestesses or 
witches, and consists of prayers, accompanied by 
throwing handfuls of small glass beads in the air, 
together with small pieces of pork. Among the 
villagers living near South Capo, however, the 
belief in a special Supromo Deity is unknown, 
although spirit-worship prevails, with lielief in 
witchcraft, and m prophetic powcis as displayed 
by coitain individuals. Beads and small slips of 
lmmhoo blackened on one side constitute the ritual 
implements used when interviewing the spints ; 
and the nriostessos or witches profoss to interpret, 
by the oud or the even numl>er of beads, or by the 
|H>sition of tho bamboo slips as they fall, what the 
spirits wish to make known. Thus ghosts or 
smuts of (he dead are generally believed in, and 
thought to be visible to tho priestesses ; indoed, if 
they appear to others than those authouzed to 
intomo'w or obseivo thorn, it is considered neces- 
saiy for such unlucky bcholdors to plead for the 
immediate intercession of the priestesses, lest 
death should ensue. 

Spints are supposed to dwell m caves, cliffs, and 
high places, and to be the cause of echoes ; anti 
accordingly such localities are held sacied and re- 
served for supeistitious ceremonies and incanta- 
tions, these being gone tluongh when the tribe is 
going on the war path, when sickness prevails, or 
on other imjiorfcant occasions. The village elders 
alone may be spectators of what goes on there, 
and the chief sight brought before them is that of 
the priestesses contorting themselves and getting 
worked up into a kind of ecstasy, till they swoon 
aw ay or pretend to do so. In this last condition 
they ore left till they enter the village next day 
to make known the will of tho spirits. Those 
uiostesses have a reputation all over the island 
or supenoi ity in know ledge and power, and they 
are frequently consulted by the people of other 


tiibes. The Amia believe m an after-state, where 
good and bad actions pci formed m this life meet 
with corresponding rewards and punishments. 
They have no special code of moral law, hut are 
very much guided by use and wont, and by what 
they suppose will benolit each other and the com- 
munity generally. Their creed requires belief in 
a future heaven, a liell, and a purgatory. Every 
one, of course, hopes ho will go to heaven after 
death, and hell seems to be reserved as the possible 
terminus ad quern for one’s neighbours. They say, 
however, that, since no ono ever comes back to 
complain, the future world must be better than 
the one they now live in. Heaven is supposed to 
he far away to the north, and hell equally far m a 
southerly direction. Purgatory is in the air. and 
its inhabitants are ghosts or evil spints. As to 
the special delights of heaven or what the punish- 
ments inflicted in hell may lie, they profess com- 
plete ignorance, but hold that the latter cannot 
be so very severe, for otherwise tho spirits would 
not remain. On this whole subject, tlieir general 
idea seems to bo that each soul will hereafter 
follow its own tastes and inclinations, the good 
associating with the good, and the had with the 
l>ad 

There is not much courtship or observance of 
nuptial ceremonies among the Anna. Young people 
fall m love with each other, and proclaim their 
intention ; should no objection he laiscd, there is 
the usual gathering of friends with its necessary 
feast Cohabitation takes placo immediately after. 
The Anna have only one wife at a time, hut cfivorces 
are very frequent, and ause from mhdelity, or 
some trifling dispute, or incompatibility of temper. 
Vicious young men got their wives divorced every 
two years or so, and wives also desert their husbands 
on the slightest provocation Nor do such occur- 
rences give rise to much scandal or comment, as the 
monied state with them can scarcely bo called a 
neimanent institution until the males are about 
foity years of age, when they seem to acqune dis- 
cretion and a fixed wife simultaneously , for after 
that, divorces aro practically unknown. In cases 
of divorce, wheie both the husband and wife were 
possessed of consideiahle wealth before marriage, 
an equitable division of tho propeity and the 
children is made by the village chief, whose decision 
is accepted as supieme and final. Sometimes the 
offspring of divorced persons consult their own 
inclination as to which patent shall retain custody 
of them, though in deciding this point the gran a - 
paients have an influential voice. No stigma is 
attached to the children, and, m so far as they 
can, they strive to take up lesidence in whichever 
home is the more comfortable. A curious custom 
is for all the young unmarried men to live and 
sleep together m a Targe dormitory, w here story- 
telling and drinking bouts take place. The idea 
is to keep the minds of the young women and 
children from being debased— an end that is served 
by causing them to come in contact only with 
staid and elderly people. 

Before going to hunt, the Amia splits open a 
betel-nut m which he places a red bead (one of any 
other colour is unsuitable), and, laying it in the 
palm of his hand, waves it in the face of heaven, in- 
voking protection and success in the chase. When 
any one is sick, a sorcerer is called^ who waves the 
leaf of a banana tree over the patient, then sucks 
the painful part, and, whether the person recovers 
or dies, the only reward to which the sorcerer is 
entitled is one of these red beads. Also, when an 
enemy has been killed, a few drops of his blood 
aie sprinkled on the ground as an expiatory offering 
to the departed spirit. The staple food of the 
Anita includes beef, pork, and all kinds of fish, 
with nee and vegetables ; but they never partake 
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of chicken, believing that fowls are the abode of 
good, gentle spirits, and should, therefore, not be 
used as food. When hungry and far fiom home, 
they find relief by tightening their girdles and 
chewing betel-nut, of which they always carry 
an ample supply. They suppose that earthquakes 
are brought about by a huge pig scratching itself 
against an iron bar stuck into the earth ; rain and 
wind, by spirits in some way or other ; and that 
thunder and lightning arise from quarrelling be- 
tween the male and female deities named K a firing 
and Kalapiat, the former causing thunder by 
knocking about the household effects in his anger, 
and the latter producing lightning by uncovering 
herself in her displeasure— this being a favourite 
method which Amia females adopt for showing 
their temper against others. The people of this 
tribe further believe that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made by two spirits named respectively 
Dgagha and Bitrising ; and that the sun revolves 
every day round the flat world, going under the 
earth at night. During warm weather, both men 
and women go about stark naked in their own 
villages ; but, when travelling or hunting outside, 
the men wear waist-cloths and the women jackets 
and petticoats. The Amia may be put down 
as numbering about 12,000. 

Since the cession of Formosa to Japan in 181)5, 
various successful attempts have been made by 
Japanese travellers and scholars to obtain fuller 
information regarding the ethnography, language, 
customs, and folklore of the native tribes, but their 
accounts are found only in ephemeral periodicals 
which are unknown to theoutsiue world, orin reports 
which were piepared for tho local Administration, 
and they aie all in the Japanese language. Y. Ino 
especially made good use of the opportunity 
given him for collecting a large amount of useful 
data in every district of Eastern Formosa; and, 
from the ethnological and linguistic material ob- 
tained, he has divided all the aborigines into the 
following eight groups, proceeding from the north 
downwards: (1) Atayal, (2) Vonum, (3) Tsou, (4) 
Tsalisen, (5) Faiwan, (0) Fuyuuia, (7) Ami, (8) Fepo. 
Only a brief summary can be given here of Ino’s 
remarks on the superstitions of some of these 
tribes. Among the Atayal, ancestor-worship is the 
main religious observance. The people suspend 
cakes or boiled rice or millet from trees, on the 
day before full-moon at seed-time and harvest, and 
hold a general feast next day, at which there is 
much drunkenness, and any amount of riotous, 
licentious dancing by the young women and girls 
of the village. The Vonum also moet for ancestor- 
worship twice a year. Their distinctive ceremony 
consists in the fixing in their houses of bundles of 
green grass, and sprinkling native whisky on the 
ground in front — such spots being looked upon as 
sacred that day— and, while fire from the striking 
of steel on flint serves for everyday use, it must be 
obtained by the rubbing of two sticks on ceremonial 
occasions like this. People of the Tsou tribe have 
a tree near the entrance to their villages which 
is thought to have a peculiar sanctity attached to 
it, and once a year they sprinkle whisky on the 
ground under its branches, and worship the spirits 
of their ancestors. They also regard a certain 
kind of orchid as sacred, and carefully cultivate it 
near the holy tree just now referred to, as their 


forefathers are supposed to have carried this flower 
into battle and thereby to have gained their 
victories. The Tsalisen occasionally observe a 
ceremony which takes the form of arranging on 
the ground dishes containing rice, millet, fiuit, 
and native wine, and mumbling over them certain 
prayers or incantations, the spirits thus invoked 
being supposed to come down and preside so long 
as the ceremony lasts. Severo penalties are in- 
flicted on any one who breaks the rules of this 
ceremony, or who offends by stepping within the 
charmed circle. A tradition is current among the 
Tsalisen that their ancestors came down from heaven 
with twelve earthen jars ; and another tradition 
is that the moon gave birth to them, for which 
reasons an old earthenware jar and an ancient cir- 
cular piece of white stone are still preserved and 
treasured as being of peouliar sanctity. Many of 
the Faiwan think that the spirits of their ancestors 
dwell in a thick wood ; others that they are en- 
shrined in swoids handed down from generation 
to generation. They worship them when about to 
plant their fields and at harvest-time, and once 
every five years, on one of these festival days, they 
join in a game called Mavayaiya. This takes the 
form of tho players trying to catch a bundle of 
woodbark on the point of their bamboo lances, 
the one who impales it being considered the victor. 
According to current tiadition, this practice is the 
survival of an ancient game in which a human 
head was tossed about and then offered as a sacrifice 
to the spirits. On a certain festival day among 
the Puyuuia, a monkey is captured and tied to a 
tree in front of the boys’ public dormitory, whero 
it is killed by the anows which aro thrown at it. 
The village chief afterwards steps forward and 
throws a little wino three times skyward, and a 
little more three times to the ground. All present 
thereupon spit on the dead monkey, and cast its 
ixidy away, boforo joining hands in the hilarious 
dan’eo which follows. Tradition explains that 
during ouily times, when the Fuyuma were all- 
powerful, a member of some subjugated tribe was 
always sacrificed on such occasions, but that, in 
their present weakened condition, they have to be 
satisfied with the oblation of a monkey. 

Ln krature. — R. Swinhoe, ‘ Notea on the Ethnology ot For- 
mosa, ’ in Rep. of the lint. Assoc ., 1803 ; M. Gu6rin, * Lt,« Abori- 
gines do 1 He de Formoso,’ in Bull, de la Sue. de Giogr.. 1868, 
p. 642 ; E. C- Taintor, ‘The Aborigines of Formosa,’ in Jit AH, 
N. China Branch, x. 11874 J 53-88 , T. L. BuUock, ‘Formosa 
Dialects and their Connection with Malay,’ in China Review, 
iii. [18761 88—46 ; J. Dodd, ‘On the probable Origin of the Iiill 
Tribes of Formosa,’ in J HAS, Straits Branch, lx. f 1878} 08-84, x. 
11870] 106-212, and 'On the Manners and Customs of the II (II 
Tribes of Formosa,’ ib. xv. [18861 00-78; G. de RlaUe, ‘Foi- 
moee et sen habitant*,’ in RAnth vlii. [1865] 68-78, 247-28] ; 
G. Taylor, ‘Savage Priestesses in Formosa,’ in China Review, 
xiv. [1880J 14-10, 'The Aborigines ot Formosa,’ ib. pp. 121-120, 
194-108, 286-200, ‘ Spiritualism in Formosa,’ ib. 304-306, ' Folk- 
loro of Aboriginal Formosa,’ in FLJ v. [1887] 130-163, and 
' Characteristic Traits of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Formosa,’ 
in Proe. Roy. Geugr. Soc., April 1880, pp. 224-239; T. de 
Lacouperie, ‘Note on nine MSS from Formosa,’ in Jit AS xiv. 
[1887] 413-404 ; W. Campbell. The Gospel of St. Matthew m 
Sinhang-Formosa, Dutch, and English (from Graving’ td. of liJfll), 
London, 1888,_ The Articles of Christian Instruction in Favorlang- 
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Formosan, and Ifappart’s Faoorlang Vocabulary), do. 1806, 
and Formosa under the Dutch, mth Explanatory Notes and a 
Bibliography of the Island, do. 1003 ; Adolf Fischer, Slmf- 
tune durch Formosa, Berlin, 1880; J. W. Davidson, The 
Island of Formosa, Past and Present, London, 1903. 
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FORTUNE. 


Biblical and Christian (K W. Moss), p. 88. 
Celtic.— Nee Communion with Dkitv (Celtic), 
PiviNA'i ion (Celtic), and especially Fate 
(Celtic) 

Chinese (VV. G. Walshe), p. 01. 

FORTUNE (Biblical and Christian). — Two 
inconsistent conceptions of fortune are found in 
association with llob thought. The one recog- 
nizes it as a supoiliuinan force acting alike upon 
gods and men, and gradually deities it as a person 
to be invoked and appeased. The other keeps its 
apportionment strictly within the functions of 
Janweh, without any betrayal of the monotheistic 

I iosition ; and this conception eventually estftb- 
lshed itself as a norm of thought and devotion in 
Christendom 

I. There aro several indications that Fortune 
was known to the early Semites uudei the name 
of Gad, and amongst them must be placed the 
anoicnt tradition in Gn 30 n . If the text be read 
ac( ouhng to the direction of the Massoretes (ij up ; 
so also tlie Taiguin), Leah is represented as fust 
exclaiming, ‘Good fortune is come,’ and then 
selecting the term as the name of her handmaid’s 
son. The tribal name may have been current 
before this explanation of its oil gin was given; 
butthevivul human mteicst of thenaiialive points 
on the whole to the opposite conclusion. The 
Alarm lady was so delighted at the success of her 
device ami the close of her disappointments that 
she giatefully recogmzod the action of the power 
which she had alteady learnt to be superior to 
any local god, and chose for the child a name 
that would he a memorial of her gratitude and a 
pledge of lus future prosperity. At the time of 
the naiiator this powci had probably itself been 
invested with personality and exalted to the rank 
of a god. At the mole ancient period, m which 
tho traditional story is placed, an earliei stage in 
the development of the thought is represented The 
power is conceived ns impcisonal, with a certain 
degree of uncertainty attaching to it, which could 
not he entuely removed by any kind of appease 
ment. The endeavour to deviso means of ensuring 
tho favourable action of this force must have been 
an important ftu tor both in hastening the process 
of personification and in grouping tho gods into 
a hieiarchy. 

z. Origin of the term. — Etymologically' the 
radical idea in the wonl Gad is that of cutting or 
penetiating into somothing— cutting tho Hesh ms a 
religious observance (1 K IS-* 8 ), or making attacks 
upon the life of the righteous (Ps 94 21 ). ‘Cutting 
oil’ so aa to make detachments or bands is a Intel 
moaning (see Oof Jleb Lex. s.v.). Hence fortune 
is conceived primarily as an external influence, 
hostile, or at least likely to be mischievous, break- 
ing in upon a man’s hope or scheme, and not to be 
averted by the ordinary worship of the local god. 
It was an easy step, in accordance w ith principles 
traceable m almost all the early stages of piiimtivc 
religion, to invest this influeneo with neutral 
qualities and mako it a source of good as well os 
evil. That is evidently the stage corresponding 
with the presupjtosi turns of the narrative of Leah ; 
and the full personification of Fortuno as superior 
to the local gods and altogether outside their 
control was a natural corollaiy 
2 . Early range of the conception in Israel.— It was 
almost ceitainly from the Canaanites that Israel 
learnt this conception of Fortune, and also borrowed 
the nomenclature. Several place-names might be 
quoted m evidence. On the northern limit of 


Greek (St. George Stock), p. 93. 
Iranian (L. II. Gray), p. 96 
Jewish (A. E. Suffiun), p 96 
Roman (W. Wardk Fowler), p. 98 . 


Joshua’s conquest was the town of Baal-god (Jos 
II 17 12 7 13®), possibly identical with the Baal-hermon 
of 1 Ch 5*® (tut see Curtis, ICC [1910], tn loe ) and 
Jg 3 s . The boundary was variously designated, 
topographically by the conspicuous landmark of 
the famous mountain, or, moie reverently, by tho 
village on its slopes with the significant name * The 
Lord of Good Fortune,’ or ‘Good Fortune is our 
Lord ’ To interpret the place-name as denoting 
that Baal brings good fortune to thoso who reside 
there is to ascribe to the people an impossible degree 
of idolatry oven in thoso polytheistic days, unless 
the name was current among the earlier G r an popu- 
lation In that case it is easy to understand why 
the Israelites sometimes pieferred to call the place 
by a less suggestive name. Migdal-gad (Jos IS- 17 ), 
again, in the territory of Jiul.ih, is 1 the tower of 
( lad,’ and is commemorative of the ancient worship 
there. Apparently it dates back to a time when 
Foitnne had already become personified m the 
locality. 

A similar feature can be traced in personal names, 
two of which at least are very ancient. Gaddi (Nil 
13 11 ), ‘my fortune,’ was one of the twelve spies; 
and Gadaiol (Nu 13 l# ), ‘God is my fortune,’ was 
another Neither of these involves the conclusion 
that Fortune was already regarded as an inde- 
pendent deity. Kuduaiment or devoutness is a 
sullicient explanation The former rooms again 
(onturies latei under the form of Gaddis (1 Mac 
2-’), the eldest In other of Judas Maecabauis For 
Gadi(2 K 15 14 * 17 ), the father of Menahem, there 
are Nabatman and Palmyrene parallels ; and a fond 
name of hucIi a kind would natuially be popular 
with mothers. A/gad (i)iy) is the name of one of 
the signatones of the covenant in Neh 10 1# . A 
number of the family or clan had returned with 
Ezra (2 13 ; but cf. Neh 7 17 , 1 Es 5 13 S 18 , ltVm). The 
dan was evidently a large one, and the original 
detachment was followed by a second. Its name 
has been identified with the Aram iji’N or ijitf 
(Tare/. Is 18 2 ), a * i tinner’ or * messenger' ; but no 
early instances of its use in tins sense can bo found. 

‘ Gad is mighty ’ (Gray, Hcb. Prop Names, London, 
1896, p 145) is the meaning; and the thought is 
not a geneial complaint of the hardness of fate, 
but the asonption of power to a god Fortune con- 
ceived as personal. It is not piobable that this 
familylearnt this special form of idolatry in Babylon, 
for so far that district lias yielded few, if any, traces 
of the prevalencewithinitof the worship of Fortune. 
The family became familiar with the worship m 
their earlier Canaanitish home, and brought it 
with them to Babylon, where, in the misery and 
disappointment of the times, it may well have 
spread among their countrymen, though not attract- 
ing the native Babylonians. That large numbers 
of this family should join the return from the 
Exile would m due partly to a reaction in favour 
of the worship of Janweh, and partly to an adven- 
turous and unstable type of character. 

The only explicit reference in the OT to the 
worship of Fortune is in Is 65 n , where also the 
kindred deity Destiny (Meni) appears. The pas- 
sage may be dated before the reforms of Nehenuah 
( Box, Isaiah , 338), or even before the return from 
the Exile, in which case it may help to acconnt for 
the large representation of the B*n6'Azgad among 
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the exiles. It shows that the worship of Gad was 
well organized with a full ritual, and with attrac- 
tions that appealed strongly to certain types of 
mind and conflicted with the claims of Jahweh. 
The group of rites was an adaptation of the primi- 
tive Tectxstcmium, in which the images of the gods 
were placed on couches beforo tables covered with 
viands (cf. Jer 7 18 ). Fortune and Destiny would be 
treated thus in association (cf Jerome, t» loc.), m 
there being, indeed, traces that the two were 
thought of as a pair, different in gender but comple- 
mentary in function. This 4 preparing a table ’ does 
not carry the idea of indulgence and debauchery, 
as in Ezk 23 41 . The thought was that thewoishipper 
would ingratiate himself with the gods, averting ills 
which Destiny had prepared and securing the bene- 
ficence of Fortune ; ana the simple motive of court- 
ing the favour of a god was both original and 
permanent (cf. Jer 44'q Bel nff ). 

3. Range outside Israel.— It is not easy to re- 
late the worship of Fortune in Israel with that 
in kindred races. Aramaean, Arabic, and Synan 
parallels are available ; and there are possible 
connexions with Bab. beliefs, though there is no 
distinct mention of the god. Lenormant writes 
( Chald . Magic, Eng. tr., London, 1877, p. 120) of 
a 4 Manu the great, who presided over fate’ , and 
Sayce states ( Hxbb . Lect.*, 1891, pp 460, 476, 489) 
that Merodach was worshipped with a view to 
ensure prosperity Hence Gad and Mem have 
been identified with Merodach and Istar ; and this 
has been strengthened by the Onental practice of 
worshipping Jupiter and Venus as the Larger and 
the Lesser Luck. Yet the result may be only an 
lllustiation of the tendency to invest the gods with 
real influence upon the life of man, or, under other 
cncumstancos, to identify them with the planets. 
For, in the Tsaianic passages, Foitune and Destiny 
are antithetical rather than graded poweis , and 
Mem is the god of a hostile fato, not of a lower 
degree of good fortune (cf. Skinner, in loc.) Simi- 
larly the LXX renders Gad by Saipivtov and Mem 
by T&xpri, though the reverse order is supported by 
evidence of value, both MS and Patristic But the 
significant thing is that the translators selected 
equivalents that aie m antithesis. The one denotes 
a goddess, conceived as benignant; the other a 
supernatural forco, awful, arbitrary, and only with 
difficulty persuaded to assume an attitude even of 
neutrality. The Bab. conception was different. 
It invested its higher deities with a power of affect- 
ing man iu his enterprise and ways ; but, as far as 
available information goes, it did not personify this 
power, or even separate in thought the power from 
the gods so far as to reach the Greek conception 
of a natural force playing upon gods and men alike. 
Hence neither the origin of the name Gad nor the 
responsibility for his worship can be claimed for 
Baoylon. In Persian religious thought there is a 
closer parallel, possibly dependent in part upon 
Ileb influences and itself m turn influencing the 
development of the conception in Israel. An Old 
Persian word for 4 god ’ is baga (Av. baqha ; Skr. 
bhaga , ‘fortune’; an implication of divinity ac- 
companying the Av. term). Bayatot as a Phrygian 
name for Zeus, and the identification of Gad with 
Jupiter, may be of a later date. 

At a comparatively early period si pis of personi- 
fication appeared in the principal Bern, dialects. 
A transition is found in the Syr. phrase quoted by 
Baethgen, ‘I swear by the Fortune (ana) of the 
king,’ with which may be compared the practice 
of swearing by the r&xv of the Seleucias. To 
places also the name was applied, at first adiec- 
tively in the sense of lucky or unlucky, and then 
with the implication that the place was the abode 
of a genius or god, kindly or ill-disposed. Both 
the Isaianic passage and the non -Jewish evidence 


point back to an indeterminate period, during 
which the process of deification hod been going 
on. For, just os an inscription of the 4th cent. 
B.C., dealing with the financial administration of 
Lycurgus, refers to the cost of tho sacrifices ry 
’Ayady Tt'xv (Huberts and Gardner, Introd. to GY. 
Epigraphy , Cambridge, 1905, 100 Aa 12), and con- 
veys the impression that the worship was long- 
standing, there are Phoenician, Nabatcean, and 
Palmyrene inscriptions of a contemporaneous or 
little later date, which refer to the worship of 
Gad as though its origin were lost in antiquity 
and its prevalence were known to all. A Punic 
inscription of 254 B.C. (Cooke, North Sem. Jnscr. 
Oxfoid, 1903, p 27) carries bock the line of descent 
of one of the royal Karrj<f>6p<n to an ancestor who 
is described as nyu p. Baethgen reads the name 
as ‘The Fortune of Atlie,’ Athe being probably 
identical with the Phrygian Attis or Adonis, 
whose cult was popular in the district (see, how- 
ever, Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 471) ; and in any case 
a Phoenician deification of Gad at an early date 
must bo allowed. A later inscription was dis- 
covered at Maktar in 1892, and records that a 
local council vowed to CD'n *11 — a close parallel to 
the ‘Fortume Ccelestis sacrum’ of CJL vm. 6043. 

4 Lovers of Gad’ is the title given on an altar in a 
village in IJauran to the family at whose expense 
the altar was built. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
are later, but again are evidence of a well-estab- 
lished practice. One of them links the worship of 
Bel with that of *D'n u=Ttfx’J Qcuptiot, t.e. Gad, 
the patron deity of the clan ’D'n. Another pro- 
tects a sepulchro with the imprecation that the 
breakcr-in may 4 have no seed or fortune for ever,’ 
and thereby shows how the original conception of 
fortune as not itself a god, but simply a good gift 
administered by a god, lingered sine by side with 
tho latei impersonation. Altogether it is certain 
that the tendency to deify Fortune was not specific 
to Israol, but common to the different races among 
which Israel grew up. It found expression in the 
roots of their language ; it took definite shape m 
the attempt to analyse and group the apparently 
superhuman activities that were traceable in human 
life, and m the struggle with monotheism it was 
at length worsted, surviving in the form only of a 
private superstition. 

In pre-Islamite Arabia, again, Man lit is one 
of the three chief deities (cf. Qur’an, liu. 20 ; 
Wellhausen, Resle arab. Held.*, Berlin, 1897, p. 
25; Lyall, Anc. Arab. Poetry , London, 1885, p. 
xxix), and is identified by the astrologcis with 
Venus, the goddesB of Lesser Luck (Siegfried, 
JP'J’h, 1875, p. 356 ff.). Gail would consequently 
bo tho god of the Greater Luck, and equivalent in 
popular thought to Jupiter, to whom that title 
was given. These, however, are comparatively 
late identifications, and cannot have exercised any 
influence on the growth of the conception m Israel. 
What is wanted is a common source for beliefs 
that prevailed among the principal Sem. racos, 
and cannot at present be traced in Bab. literature. 
The Assyr. Manu rabu (WAI iii. 66) has been 
suggested os tho origin of Meni (Lenormant, 120), 
with Kibi-dunki as that of Gad. The latter god 
is described as a dispenser of favours; but the 
linguistic affinities are too remote to allow a con- 
fident assertion of dependence. It is more likely 
that the starting-point is to be found in a primi- 
tive human instinct, or rather in one of the earliest 
differentiations of the religious instinct, and that 
the development itself in Israel, checked at times 
of religious revival, recovered under the influence 
of the indigenous and neighbouring peoples. 

4. In the NT.— There are no distinct indications 
in the NT of the personifu ation of Fortune or of 
his particular worship. The nearest passage is 
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1 Co 10 31 ; but ‘ the table of demons ’ need not even 
be tbe foimul let tistenuum in tho products of the 
altar or anything mmo than the feast that was 
customaiy aftei cut tain wu nines. It shows that 
tlie Christians at Oounth weio m tlanger of be- 
coming entangled in tho idolatrous usages of their 
city, but not that they had yielded to the seduc- 
tions of tho woiship of Fortune Nor may such 
an uifeicnce bo drawn from tho allusions tosorceiy 
and other magical aits m such passages ns 
Ac 8“ 13°, Gal 5", Rev 9 31 21 8 22 18 et al. (see 
Divination). For, though it was undoubtedly 
believed that in such ways tho weather and the 
crops, and the health and conditions of men, might 
lie allected for weal or woo, tho power assumed to 
be under the control of tho soicoier was rarely 
viewed as coneon Dated in a single person of Dmno 
rank A close connexion with idolatry is evident, 
espec tally in tho cities of Asia ; but not many in 
the Christian communities wont fuithor than to 
suspect or suppose that the arts of the soicerer 
might elicit supernatural mlluencos or even stir 
demonic agencies into action. Of tho recognition 
of Foituno as a distimt deity there aie no cloai 
tiaees. 

II. While the woislup of Fortune was a form of 
idolatry that maikod ccitain groups in Israel and 
on asionally became a national danger, views con- 
sistent with monotheism appealed at an oarly 
time, survived temporal y and naitial oclipsos, 
gradually gitthered mice, ami in the Chmtian eia 
may bo said to have held tho held without any 
real rival Of these views, common to both Jews 
and (Muist tans, it is possible to distinguish seveial 
constituent elements. 

Z. Tho fundamental belief is that man’s earthly 
fortune, with all its < hanges, is in tho hands of 
God To that belief fiequont and varied expres- 
sion is given in S< upturn Pleas for gratitude be- 
cause of God’s gift of good foituno are abundant 
(as in IK 0 luir ) ; and tho Song of Moses is a tiilmto 
to God us the dispenser of eaithly favour, and a 
call upon Israel for worship because m that lospcefc 
there is none like Him ( l)t 33- 1 "). It was an an< lent 
pioverh that ' tho lot is cast into tho lap ; but tho 
whole disposing theieof is of tho Lord 1 (Pr 16 33 ) ; 
and in tho oarly Clnistian piiutieo the object was 
to piovido a means by winch an intimation of tho 
Divino will might bo given (Ac l 34 •**). Ps 31 14 
sets each of the godly remnant singing * My times 
are in thy hand,’ much as m Is 33* ‘ stability m 
thy times’ is mado tho principal lesult of the fcai 
of the Lord. All useful gifts, wntos St James 
(I 17 ), aie * ftoin above, < ommg down liom tho Fathei 
of lights ’ ; similarly Jesus Chust m Mt 7 U and G u , 
where He even expostulates with men for suppos- 
ing that their physical needs are forgotten. On 
the other hand, God dispenses evil fortune, accord- 
ing to tho OT, where evil spmts and even Satan 
(Job 1°) are llis ministers, by means of whom Ho 
brings advoisity ami disaster upon men. In the 
NT these beings become antagonistic to Hun, and 
themselves independent sources of evil ; lmt they 
are still subjoit to His rest mints, and countoi vail- 
ing aids aie provided (2 Co 12 7 Everywhoie 
God is tho Lord of hte ; and the degree of eaithly 
weal or woo is poitioned out by linn. 

a. As to God s airu m detei mining the changing 
conditions of life, there is a ditloreuce, at least in 
emphasis, between the teaching of tire OT and that 
of the NT. Briefly the ditferenco is that in the 
latter case moral considerations outweigh material 

K od fortune, and secular blessedness falls into tho 
ekground. Tho promises of the inheritance of 
the land (Ps 37 s9 , Is 57 14 et al.) were taken literally 
in tho ono case, but m the other (Mt 5 8 ) are inex- 
tricably involved with moral advantage. Even 
Ps 23, with its marvellous history in the records 


of devotion, is concerned primarily with earthly 
fortune ; and the still wateis, green pastures, and 
spread table are at least as prominent as the guid- 
ance in tho paths of righteousness and tho confi- 
dence of the conscious presence of God Between 
Job’s estimate of life’s relative values and that of 
St. Paul, there is a striking contrast. Job loses 
everything ; and, when his mind is chastened, he 
gains more than he had originally possessed (Job 
42 UL ). Paul, too, lost most of tne good fortune 
that men prize ; but the ofl'cct was to make him 
oxult in the fellowship of Christ's snirenngs(Pli 3 I# ), 
and count all things only lefuse, if he could hut 
‘ gam Christ and be found in bun ’ (3 Hf ) Eaithly 
comfort in its varied forms is tho pmuipal and 
most prominent, though not by any means the 
only, pursuit of the good man in tho OT ; whereas 
against such comfoit, either in itself oi m its 
natural influence on human character, the NT with 
the strenuous and lowly life of Jesus in its centre 
is a protest, From Mt 5 10 alone it might bo in- 
ferred that God is mdifluient to the morals of men 
in His gift of fortune ; but the real meaning is that 
Ho afiords the supreme example of fathei ly lovu 
by showeiing kindnesses upon Ills children, though 
erring (2 P 3“). Ills aim is conceived as no longer 
chiefly or only earthly good, but os the moial pei- 
fecting of men. ‘ Rains and fruitful seasons ’ aie 
sent not merely to fill tho floois with wheat and 
tho vats with wine and oil (Jl2- Jf ), but as witnesses 
to Himself (Ac 14 17 ) , and the foi tunes of men me 
so arranged as to become opportunities for or incite- 
ments to lepentanco (Ac ll if) ) As lie works in 
men in the piosecution of Ills benevolent pm pose 
(Ph2 IJ ), so Ilewoiks around them, shaping their 
lives w’lth a view to their spiutual triumph. 

3. The methods He uses sometimes seem arbi- 
trary ; nor have the dilhculties been entirely re- 
moved either by the teaching of Scripture or by 
later Christian trunking. In His administration of 
fortune, Godsends 01 pel nuts to come to men pam, 
sorrow, loss, at tunes the most poignant and in- 
tolerable ; and tho numerous instances where there 
is no manifest balance between a man’s real deserts 
ami his fortunes cany God’s methods as the Lord 
of human lives beyond the leach of intelligence, 
and invest them with mystery and apparent self- 
will. Paitial lelief may be found, as the ( ’hriatian 
pouts have been quick to see, in tho educative value 
of pain and adversity, the omiortumties for giovvth 
by exercise presented to the active and passive 
vutues alike. And tho losidue of umntelligibility 
is no necessary proof of ai bitrariness. It may Iks 
rcgai ded as unavoidable, 01 even as an indication 
of correct thinking, when a finite mind attempts to 
nitei pret tho ways of the Infinite, and as involved 
in the great principle of oveiy leligion xvorthy the 
name that ‘ we walk by faith, not by appearance’ 
(2 Co r> 7 marg ). 

4. Obscme as God’s methods may be, the uni- 
form representation of Scripture is that they are 
wise anu gracious, and, subject to the light action 
of man’s will, ellecti vo. The fundamental pi inciple 
Hceoiding to winch His gifts are bestowed is in- 
dicated in the parable of the Talents — ‘to each 
accenting to his several ability’ (Mt 25 14 ), which 
tluows light upon the ‘dividing to each one sever- 
ally even os he will ’ of 1 Co 12". The distribution 
of fortune, as of natural gifts and of function, is in 
the hand of God, from whom no one is entitled to 
ask an explanation ; yet He does not act without 
reason, but assigns to each man a lot in life and a 
senes of experiences, such as eaoh is best able to 
turn to purposes of moral advancement. The co- 
operation of man’s will is indispensable, and neglect 
01 rebellion on his pait may make it necessary for 
(Tod to arrange for him a new set of experiences 
(Jer 18 4, 71 °), as His own design to enable a man to 
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make the best of himself is unchanging. N o course 
could be wiser or kinder than to adapt the con- 
ditions of life in the interest of moral ti tuning and 
to the needs of mutual service. How God's par- 
ticular gifts in detail conduce to that cud is often 
a bitter and insoluble problem ; but that such is 
the principle on which lie acts is the implication 
of scripture and the treasured conviction of 
Christendom. 

5. Of this belief in the obscure but ethical dis- 
posal of human fortunes by God the Incarnation 
m some of its aspects is an illustration and pledge. 
On the one hand, as devised by God, it is such a 
modification of earthly conditions os is designed to 
bring redemption nigh. The cosmic relations are 
altered by the introduction of a new and mightier 
force ; and upon the individual play influences from 
the incarnate Person and Life, which strengthen 
the tendencies to right and make the passage easier. 
Good fortune smiles upon him in his upwaid 
struggle, and supplies him with encouragement 
and aid. Further, in that God spared not Ills own 
Son (Ro 8 SS ), the transcendent gift is a proof that 
His bounty will provide every tiling necessary for 
salvation, and order and re-adjust the changing 
fortunes of man accordingly. On the othci hand, 
the vaned incidence of fortune in the life of the 
Incarnate Himself brought opportunities for His 
growth in wisdom and in favour with God and 
man (Lk 2") Though he was Son, yet He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered (He 6 s ), 
the tragedies of His life becoming a discipline in 
which there was no spirit of disobedience to be 
overcome, but a self-surrender to bo kept complete 
at every stage by a deepening insight into the 
Father’s will. Thus ‘through sufferings’ Ho was 
made perfect (He 2 10 ) ; His humanity in its absolute 
dependence upon God became complete in moral 
dignity and power — a qualification for sympathy 
with man in every state of fortune, and an eternal 
proof that God’s intention in regulating the good 
and ill of life is to lead men on without coercion 
to obedience and perfecting 

Literatuhb — Commentaries on On 30 11 , cspecmlh Dlllmann 8 
(1802), Delitzsch 8 (1887), Gunkel « (1002). Driver (1904), 
Skinner (1010) , and on Is 05 1 1 , especially G. A. Smith 4 (1880), 
Delitzsch * (1889), Duhin 2 (1002), aud Box (1908). Siegfrieds 
essay in JPTh (1875) 350 ft , is especially valuable Add F. 
B&ethgen, Ikxtragf z. sem Jiehg , Merlin, 1888 , J Well- 
hausen, Skizzni u Vorai beiten 7, Berlin, 1809, Nofdcke, in 
XDMG xlu (1888) 479® , and Baudissin, ‘ Uad,' in PllKiy i. 
11899] 328-330. R. W. MOSS. 

FORTUNE (Chinese). — Popular ideas of wlmt 
constitutes Fortune among the Chinese are vari- 
ously classified. 

I. We have, for instance, the 4 Three Auspicious 
Stars/ an almost universal compendium, viz. 
Happiness, Emolument, aud Longevity. A brief 
examination of each of these will help to elucidate 
the meaning which they convoy to the Chinese 
mind. 

Happiness is represented by the character Fit, 
and is frequently symbolized by the figure of 
a bat, the words for * happiness ’ and * bat ’ being 
similar in sound. Fu consists of a combination of 
two characters, signifying ‘worship’ and ‘full,’ 
and is explained to mean ‘the felicity which 
attends Divine protection. ’ The character is found 
in every possible connexion: on the gables of 
houses, on the outside of funeral vaults, on written 
or painted scrolls; and is constantly heard from 
the lips of mendicants, and in all forms of congratu- 
latory speech. It may be said to include every 
variety of earthly desiderata, and to correspond to 
our notion of 4 blessedness.’ 

Emolument ( Luh ) is equivalent to the receipt of 
official stipend, or the material happiness which is 
conferred by the Imperial favour; and suggests 
the fact that, in China, one of the great objects of 


ambition, and one avenue to greatness which is 
open, practically, to all classes of people, is the 
attaining of a position m the seivice of Govern- 
ment. The ‘ upper classes’ in China consist., al- 
most exclusively, of officials or their lelatives, and 
the ‘landed gentry’ are represented, to a large 
extent, by retired officers or their descendants. 
To the Chinese, therefore, the ‘happiness’ of 
official emolument is an endowment of a much 
more tangible chaiactcr, and much more capable 
of realization, than its equivalent m Europe. The 
word Luh is pronounced in the same way os that 
which stands for ‘deer/ and hence ‘office’ or 
‘emolumont’ is often suggested, symbolically, by 
the picture of one of these animals. 

Longevity (Shou)~ compounded of the characters 
for 4 ofd ’ and ‘ speak/ inuicating the prerogative of 
age to speak with authority — is frequently repre- 
sented by a crane or a tortoise, creatures regaided 
as enjoying an extraordinarily long teim of life; 
and, in Taoist circles, by the peach, with which is 
connected the gift of lmmoitafity 

‘ May the Three Stars [t.c. Happiness, Emolu- 
ment, and Longevity] shine on you 1’ is a familiar 
inscription on complimentniy scrolls, etc. 

It must not be supposed that every one possesses 
an equally unlimited ( aptu lty for enjoying these 
various benefits. Like the operations of Fate, 
they are strictly measured by the receptivity of 
those who would Beek to partake of them. The 
poition of happiness which is allotted to a man 
may be early exhausted by too large drafts upon 
it; the conditions may ho present, but not the 
pow er to assimilate the Blessings prolicied. Happi- 
ness, in measure, is within the rcath of all, lmt 
great endowments are the lot of the few. Simi- 
larly, with regaid to piefeiment, though it is 
asserted that ‘God never semis a man into the 
world without providing him with a place and a 
vocation,’ it is also admitted that he may be un- 
able to maintain the dignity of the oflito which 
Heaven has assigned him. Longevity depends 
upon the Docree (see Fatm [Chinese]), hut it rests 
to a large extent with the object of (hat fore- 
ordmation whether ho attains to the full measure 
of lus allotted span or not The possession of these 
gifts, in any huge proportion, is iccogm/od as 
depending on Heaven’s apportionment — - as the 
proverb says, ‘Complete happiness comes from 
Heaven’ ; whilst a lesser degree may be cultivated 
by the virtuous — ‘Great virtue carries happiness 
along with it’ ; ‘To dwell in peace ih happiness/ 

2. A somewhat more comprehensive category is 
that of tho ‘Five Blessings/ viz. Longevity, 
Wealth, Tianquilhty, Love of Virtue, and a Ful- 
hlled Destiny 

Wealth — The character Fu, which differs in 
tone fxom that which stands for 4 happiness,’ 
though both are spelt alike in the Roman system, 
is explained as signifying a well-iilled shelter ; and, 
no doubt, to the vast majority of the Chinese this 
best represents the gifts of Fortune. The god of 
wealth is found in a conspicuous place in almost 
every houso of business, and is daily propitiated 
with offerings and genuflexions; for, though 
economy and iinesso are recognized os having an 
important beanng on the acquisition of wealth, 
it is believed that ‘riches and honour depend 
upon Heaven/ In this connexion also it is under- 
stood that only to a minor extent can nmn attain 
to Fortune by nis own eflorts— -as the proverb says, 
* Great wealth is from Heaven, little wealth comes 
from diligence/ The mind which is wholly con- 
centrated on amassing a fortune is likely to be 
disappointed, since ‘Longing for wealth destroys 
happiness/ * Man dies m the pursuit of wealth/ 

Tranquillity includes healtn of hotly as well as 
peace ot mind. 
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The Love of Virtue is icgnrded as ene of the 
most ceitain means to Foituno — as the provoib 
ways, ‘To those who do good deeds in secret, 
Heaven sends happiness in letuin’, ‘TIioho who 
lely on virtue prosper* , ‘Hy a single day’s practice 
of vntue, though lmppincHH be not attained, yet 
misery may be kept at a distance’; ‘Perfect 
virtue acquires nothing, therefore it obtains every- 
thin^’; ‘Perfect virtue does nothing, but tiieie is 
nothing which it does not do.’ 

A Fulfilled Dotting, or to ‘attain to the end of 
the Decree,’ is equivalent to completing the span 
of life which is allotted ; or, in other words, to die 
a natuial death. 

3 . Another surnrnaiy is described as tho ‘Three 
Abundances,’ t.e. Abundance of Hood Fortuno 
(Fu), Abundance of Years (Shou), and Abundance 
of Malo Ollspring (Nan) ; but these aio recognized 
as coinpiehendcd in the above, and as being 
synonymous with Wealth, llonoui, and Tran- 
quillity. With regard to the last item there is a 
proverb which Hays . ‘ If your sons and giandwons 
aro good, what (other) wealth do you want? If 
they are bad, what use is wealth to you ? ’ 

4 . There are other terms applied to Fortune, such 
as the ‘revolution’ or ‘wheel of fortune,’ and the 
(heator is sometimes referred to in language w Inch 
seems to lemesont Ilim as ‘Foitune,’ in accord- 
ance with the idea that what is brought about for 
men by a higher power is to be attributed to 
Fortune. 

5 . Methods adopted for the attainment of For- 
tune.- The puismt of Vntue was, m tho oaily 
dujs, unaided as tho best, if not tho only, means 
by which tho gilts of Foitune might be attained, 
such gifts being then comprehended under tho 
heads of ‘nclies and honour and in the Classics 
them aio veiv few leferences to any arbitiury 
methods foi the acquisition of those gifts The 
following of tho Tao, or living in confoinnty with 
Nature, was legaidod as tho surest way of attain- 
ing happiness; but in later ages— possibly as a 
result of tho intioduction of Buddhism, with its 
material obiects of worship - a host of divinities 
was giadually invented, including the ‘happy 
gods, or gods of Foituno (the Chinese equivalent 
of the Lai os and Penates), who aio worshipped 
with a view to the dispensation of tho gifts of 
Fortune Thus the god of wealth is lepiesented as 
suppoiting in one hand a * shoe’ of silvoi, and hold- 
ing up a number of tingois of tho other to indicate, 
as is popularly supposed, the amount of poicontago 
he guaianteos Ins votanes The godof the heartft, 
commonly dcsoubod as tho * kitchen god,’ usually 
takes the foim of a lough print, which is pasted 
on the wall of the largo oven which serves for 
cooking puiposes in Chinese kitchens The spint 
is supposed to preside over the aflairs of tho house- 
hold, ami is peiiodically ‘invited,’ or presented 
with ofleiings of food (in somo families twice a 
month); and on the occasion when the ‘god’ is 
timed to ascend, in a chariot of lire, to Heaven, 

» t. by being burnt in a bonhie, a special oblation 
of flesh is presented, so as to secuio his goodwill 
as he mounts aloft to lcpoit the doings of the 
household dm mg the y cai ju d closing Kwanym, 
geneially denominated the ‘goddess of mercy,’ is 
worshipped by women who aie desirous of obtain- 
ing male ollspung, hei name in Chinese being most 
commonly known as the ‘Givei of sons.’ The 
figure of the goddess is in somo cases an almost 
exact replica of the Madonna and Iufant — a lesem- 
hlance which, there is good icason for believing, is 
the result of a definite lustoncal connexion, lather 
than a mure accidental coincidence. The v arieties 
of means for warding oil evil mil lienees and in- 
ducing piospeiity are almost incalculable, including 
tho weaung of charms of every description, the 


writing of felicitous inscriptions on doors and 
walls, the scattering of a special powdei in the four 
tumors of apai tments, the avoidance of ill-omened 
expressions on festival and other special occasions, 
and the caioful study of the calendar with a view 
to the discovery of lucky and unlucky days. 

6 . Fortune-telling.— In tho case of those who 
are in doubt, recourse to vanous classes of fortune- 
tellers is usual. These ‘ calculators of destiny ’ are 
generally divided into six classes: ( 1 ) those who 
profess to foretell tho future by combining the 
eight cyclical characters which denote the year, 
month, day, and hour of birth ; ( 2 ) those who study 
the physiognomy, tho fingers, etc., of their clients, 
and attempt to delineate character, etc., thereby ; 
(3) those wlio employ a number of slips of paper — 
generally 04 pieces— on which special symbols are 
wntten, and a specially-trained bird, winch picks 
out two of these at a signal from its master ; the 
two characters thus selected are interpreted as 
applying to the circumstances of tho inquirer ; (4) 
those who dissect the two wntten characters 
which are drawn at random by the applicant from 
a number submitted to him, and thus profess to 
tiaee Ins fortunes , (o) those who use a tortoise- 
shell and tlnee ancient coins, or other contrivances, 
after tho manner of throwing dice ; ( 6 ) professors 
of Fcng-shnt , or geomancers, who examine the 
configuration of the countiyside for lucky sites 
for buildings, tombs, etc Cf , fuither, ERE 111 . 
731 b . 

7 . Feng-shui, ‘ wind and water,’ is fully treated 
m a separate article, vol v p 833. 

8 . Popular scepticism.— Whilst lecognizing the 
fact of the traditions which appeal to find almost 
universal acceptance, it is well to remember that 
theio is another aspect of the question, repiesented 
by tho common pi ov orbs which seem to cast doubt 
upon the oithodox beliefs To refer to tho soveial 
depai tments of happiness which are represented as 
ideal, it may bo said that, though the tiaditional 
means for the attainment of these desired ends aio 
plainly exhibited and geneially adopted, painful 
oxpeuence and doubt-provoking disappointment 
have suggested that the nominal high loads do not 
always lead to the destination indicated, as the 
following quotations may sei ve to show. 

Happineus — ‘ Suoceas (Fu) is the lurking-place of failure * 

* lie who possesses a liberal mind will have great happiness * 

* The happy man finds a happy grave without the aid of the 
Breomancer ’ ‘ The fortune teller dies In the prime of life, the 
Feng-shui philosopher has no burying-place ’ ‘ The geomancer, 
whilst pointing south, north, west, ana east, mumbles unmean- 
ing words ; if among the hills there are places which ensure 
nonllity to later generations, why do they not seek such a place 
and bury their own ancestors there?’ ‘Misfortune and pro- 
sperity have no door, they are evoked by men themselves.’ 

Emolument.—' Riches and honour are but a dream, olfloo and 
emolument like bubbles on the water ’ ‘Wealth is the store 
house of resentment.’ 4 Honesty never gets rich ’ ‘ To him who 
does not oovet money it comes of itself ’ * Promote happiness 
by being content, promote health by keeping an easy stomach, 
promote wealth by cutting down expenses ’ 

Longevity — ‘ For cultivating long life there is nothing like 
moral goodness.’ * The benevolent are long-lived.’ ‘ Virtue is a 
sure means of longevity.’ 

Similar expressions are applied to Fortune generally, as, e g , 

* If heart and luck both are bad. you will be poor all your fife 
tong.’ ‘ Lucky people need never be in a hurry.’ ‘ The unlucky 
may do an) thing.’ 

Thus, though belief in the efficacy of charms of 
vauous kinds may appear to be universal, and 
fortune-telling, in its several departments, has 
proved to be a most profitable business, it is never- 
theless a faot that, even amongst those who con- 
stantly resort to these methods, there is a deep 
underlying suspicion as to their effectiveness. It 
may well be that, as the drowning man clutches at 
a straw, so the Chinese people, taking counsel of 
despair, find some consolation in the thought that 
by so doing they are omitting no precaution ; and 
that, oven if no good may result, no harm is done 
in thus maintaining the traditional observances. 
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The very complexity of the methods may itself 
account for the growth of sceptical opinions ; the 
number of lucky days, as set forth m the Imperial 
calendar, and the innumerable cross currents of 
good and evil fortune which must be considered in 
the selection of a date for any enterprise, have 
resulted m the feeling expiessed by the paradox 
that one is as little likely to go astray by neglecting 
to consult the calendar as he is in attempting to 
unravel tho complications which attend tho selec- 
tion of a lucky day, according to the aibitrary 
methods therein set forth. Superstition in China 
has, therefore, overreached itself, and the future 
of the Chinese people may serve to show that the 
chains of tiaditional custom are not so inexorably 
hxed as has been generally supposed by their 
Western critics. 

Literature —See under Fate (Chinese) and Fee a sum 

W Gilbert Walsiie. 

FORTUNE (Greek).— Tho word ri>xv contains 
the stem of the verb Tvyx<f>'«»', which meant origin- 
ally to hit the mark, as dpupriveiv meant to him 
the rrmrk lienee t(>xv had about it, to begin with, 
tho idea of success. The conception of Fortune is 
absent fioin the early religion of the Greeks. 
Macrobius (Sat v. 10) has pointed out that the 
word t&xv never occurs in Homer. By the father 
of poets everything is assigned to potpa On the 
other hand, Macrobius remarks that the later poet 
Vergil even ascribes omnipotence to Fortune 
Fortune is a goddess who glows up before our eyes 
within historical times There is no mythological 
history attaching to her. She is more like the 
simple ailegorizations of Roman religion than the 
complex deities of Olympus, endowed with a 
family history, peisonality, and adventures by 
the prolific fancy of the Greeks She is not, as 
some have supposed, an importation from Asia, 
like Cybele ; nor is it necessary to connect hei 
with the mystoiious Cabein Fortune is latlier a 
home growth of tho Greek mtolloct The <on 
nexion between the nymph Tyche and the goddess 
Tyche, which has been so charmingly traced by 
F. Allijgre, seems to lie devoid of solid foundation 
We read in the Thcoqony of Hesiod (line 300) that 
ono of the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys bore 
this name 

E iSo/pT] re, Ti/yt) re, K at 'Ap.At pit, ' ClevpSr / re 

And again m the ‘ ilomciic ’ Hymn to Drmeter (line 
420) one of the maidens who was playing with 
Persephone, when she was carried ott by Pluto, 
was called by the same name : 

MijA 6fio<rti re, Tvxij t« teat '(Jevp4rj caAvKutri; 

The juxtaposition of the two names Tvxv arid 
’(bcvpbv, as well as a comparison of the two passages 
generally, makes one feel certain that the author 
of the hymn was borrowing from the Thcoqony. 
But that this humble nymph, lost among the crowd 
of her three thousand sisters (Theog. 304), grew 
into the tremendous power which at last scaled 
Olympus and ousted the gods from their thrones— 
this is more than we are required to believe, at 
least until some proof is forthcoming. 1 All that 
can really be gathered from Hesiod’s mention of 
the nymph Ti 'otv ia that the word r6xv was in the 
Greek language in Ins time, whereas we cannot be 
sure that it was so in Homer’s The names of all 
the other Ocean ides being significant, we may 
justly infer that Tyche’s was so also. 

i. The poets.— The earliest surviving use of the 
word, otherwise than os a proper name, is in the 
‘ Homeric ’ Hymn to Athene (xl 6) : 

Xcupt, 0*a< Sbt S’ afJLfu rvxV v < eiSaifiovtriv re. 

Here rfav is not a person, but a thing. The next 
is in a fragment of Archilochus (no. cxxxi. Gaisf.) : 

Hdrra Tujp} xal polpa., Utpiekeex, ivipi SiSuxriv 

The thing is here on its way to being a person. It 
gives and no longer is given. Half a century later, 

1 PsumqIu (hr. SO. | 3) is responsible for the identification. 


Alcm&n finds a very respectable pedigree for this 
new pel sonage. According to him. Fortune— pre- 
sumably the fortune of a Htate— is the sister of 
Loyalty and Persuasion, and her mother's name is 
Forethought (Pint, dc Fort. Horn. 4, p. 318 A). 
Solon, whose aichonslup was in 594 b.C , reduces 
the person again to a tiling. In the Introduction 
to his Laws Tie invokes Zeus to grant them success 
and honour (fr. xxiv. Gaisf ) • 

Ilpwra piv rvxufitv 0a Ait Kpovi'Sjj /SaortArji, 

0e<rp oit TOMri« TVX'P' S-yo^v Eat kvSox 6ir<ur<rai 

According to Theogms (c. 644 b.C ), it is not virtue 
or wealth which is the one thing needful for life, 
but simply luck (129 f.) . 

Mijr’ open ) v t(>xpv, IIoAvirafii), <{<>xo« (Trot, 
litir a<t>evox povvov S’ avSpi yevoiro rt<x>J 

In other woids, ‘Nothing succeeds like success.’ 
Pindar (c. 490 B c ) is full of references to rvxv, 
sometimes associating it with Divine agency, as 
r&xq ntv Salpovoi (01. Vill. 07), TI /XQ flew* (Pyt/i VUl. 
63), <ri )v Xaplruv rOx<f (Nem iv. 7). Ho appeals to 
have composed an Ode to Fortune, in winch lie 
declared her to be a Fate, and rather more power- 
ful than her siBteis (Paus. vn 20 § 3). To this 
Odo is assigned tho fragment which is preserved 
by Aristides (ii 250), 

iv Zpyptun Si vietf tvx<a, 

OUfffclK, 

m which the sentiment is the same os in Ko 0 11 — 
‘ The race is not to the swift, noi tho battle to tho 
strong.’ 01 xu., winch is said to have been recited 
m the temple of Fortune at lhmera in Sicily, 
consists mainly of an address to tho goddess her- 
self, though its professed object is to colebrato the 
achievements of a runner named Ergoteles. Tins 
ode may be considered as the lust formal appear- 
ance of Fortune on tho stage of Gieek liteiature. 
Undei the title of ‘Saving Fortune’ (Xurreipa Ti'xa) 
she is hailed as the daughter of Zeus Eleuthemis, 
and is invoked to protect Himera, seeing that 
ships at sea, battles by land, the counsels of the 
Agora, and tho hojies and fears of men aie all 
swayed by her power. It was under the same 
aspect, as the protectress of cities, that Pindar 
bestowed upon Fortune the epithet of <pephro\tt 
(Paus iv 30 § 4) 

2 . The tragedians. — In ASsehylus, a junior con- 
temporary of Pindar, rvxv iR ratliei a form of 
Divine agency than itself a Divine agent With 
this highly religious poet all is afcra or vipiteni or 
fiotpa, with Zeus as chief ruler Tvxv hardly 
appears as a power of any consequence to man- 
kind In the Chocphon (783-5), ‘ Zeus, the father 
of the Olympian gods,' is invoked to bestow good 
luck (dbx Tiixas ; cf. Sept. 422) In Sept (025) we 
have an express denial of the reality of chance : 

0eov Si SCipiv ivnv evrvxelv flporovf 

If we find in Aqam. 604 

tvx’) Si (Turnip vavtrroKova-' c <fnf£ero, 

it is only as an alternative for 

0tot Tit, oil* ai'dpuiiros, otaicot Otyuiv 

The only passage in winch Fortune figures as an 
independent power is Sept 420, 

rvpyott S’ iireiXei Se iV, Sl prj epa tvot rvxv, 


which may be let pass as only a way of speaking, 1 
which does not represent the true mind of the poet 
Neither does Fortune bulk largely m the mental 
field of Sophocles We have mention of rtfx*? 
(twt'tjp ((Ed Tyr 80), but it is only in a passing 
phrase. The unhappy Iocasta, who proclaims the 
reign of Fortune and denies Providence (tb. 
977 fb) — 

r* 8’ iv 4x>Potr’ iv0purmx <5 rA rnt rvxvt 
Kparet, npovoia S' i<rriv ovoevbt o-ntp i)x , 

*«tri epanarov fav, otuh SvvturS m— 


is soon convinced of her error ; the noose seals her 
confession that Fate is more than Foitune, and 
that some intelligent, but inexorable, (lower rules 


* For other allusions to r 
Prom. Vine. 875 , Pert. 603 


vxn by jEschyUis, see Agam 883 ; 
; Supp. 880, 628. 
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the lives of men. (Edipus, flushed with his un- 
paralleled successes, mocIftiniH himself the son of 
Fortune, the giver or good, and is therefore pre- 
pared to taco with equanimity the possible revela- 
tion of a low origin ( ib . 1080 f.) : 

iym S' Ipavrb v iraiSa rrjf vtfiM P 

Tt)( ei SiSovcnjc ovk Sripaadriaopat 

But the actual lovelation is such as to rendur the 
light unendurable to lam, and it makes the chorus 
moralize on how man’s prosperity * never con- 
hnueth in ono stay.’ This might be takon as 
ill initiating the |»owor of Fortune ; yet it is not 
Fortune but Fate, since it has all been foretold. 
With Sophocles, as with /Eschylus, tho religious 
view prevails, and fortune is nothing but tho mode 
of action of the gods (Philoct FI 10) . 

avOpuiiroitri r<U pi v itt Otutv 
rux«« SuOtiaat ttrr' avayxatov <f>iptty 1 

It is not till wc come to Euupidcs, 1 tho rationalist,’ 
that Fortune appeals as a rival power to that of 
the gods Kuupides was a man of a religious cast 
of mind, but he was unable to accept the contra- 
dictions of tho ostablthhod theology, and he gave 
voice to tho new scionce and the now philosophy of 
tho Peri dean age, as Tennyson did to that of the 
19th ccntuiy. Tho antithesis lietween Zeus and 
Fortune is strongly brought out in a passage of the 
Hecuba (488-91), where Talthybius, finding the ex- 
queen of Tioy lying in tho dust, exclaims : 

iS Z«0, t / i nSrtpa a' avBpion ovs A pay, 
i I So(av ilAAujt Tt/vSt KtxrijrrOat p6n)V, 
tj/tvSij, SoKovvrat Sa tpovuiv tlvat yevot, 
ruxij*' Ai i rdvra ray fiporolt imaKotretv / 

Talthybius does not decide tho point, neither does 
the poet himself, — he was not an atheist, but a 
sceptic,— hut his language is loaded with a triple 
tautology, as if to ompfiusue the apparent false- 
ness of tiie notion that thero is an over-ruling 
Divine will discernible in tho course of human 
allaus. Chance, it is suggested, is the true bishop 
of tho diocese of man.* 

Willi thoeldei dramatists wo found that there 
was a tendency to loaolvo chance into Divine 
agency ; with Kuupides tho tendency is to resolve 
Divine agency into chance.* If tho gods do pio- 
sulo ovoi tho cauldron of human destiny, tnoy 
thiow hi confusion, ‘in ordorthat in our ignorance 
we may worship them’ (II cc. 960) In Euripides, 
too, wo become awaro of a change m the conception 
of rtf**?. \\ ith Sophocles, as with his predecessors, 

so far as it was a power at all, was a benign 
power, and meant definitely ‘good foitune,’ so 
that there was no need to add tho epithet dyafh ). 
Hut with I ho lachrymose Euripides, Ti'>xv became 
the porsomlicution of 111 Fortune. ‘Alas I’ says 
Agamemnon ( //cc. 785), * What woman was ever so 
nnfoitunnte T ’ ‘There is none,’ replies Ilecuba, 

‘ unless you were to speak of Tyche herself.’ Also, 
apart from pot Bonification, tho woid Ti>xv is UBed 
by Euupidcs m a bad sense (He roc. 714) : 

fjy S' oiv, 6 pij yivot.ro, xpij<ro»nroi nJxfl / 

With later writers this was usual only when the 
word was omployed m the pluial. Tc^ai properly 
means no more than ‘ turns of chance.’ But man 


looks upon good fortune as las right, and so attends 
more to tho changes for the w orso. 4 The successors 
of Euripides went fuithor than he did himself. 
Cluereuion, a tragio poet who flourished about 
380 B 0., answers tue question a^ked by Talthybius 

l For passing mention* of tv\ti by Sophocles, see Aj 486, 808 ; 
(Ed Tyr. 778, 778 ; Ant. 998, 1168, 1182 , Track. 724 , PhiL 
640, 1090. 

s Ot. a rxwuura quoted by Stobjene, Ed l 190: 

'« rA OvTfT+iy Kai ra <hta tr Ayr’ IvtOKOirovtra 
k «« vipover' i/pMV bt&trryt rifv k*t ' a(tav rv\ri 

ptpt&a. 

Bi throwing iu the words tear' a(tar, the writer, unless he U 
epeaking ironically, makes chance Into Providence 
‘ see especial ! y Bel 711- 715, 1187-1143; Etc 950-00 
* othei passages in Euripides bearing on fortune are Ale. 
786 , Her no. 800. 


in a sense unfavourable to Zeus and his coadjutors 
(Stub. Erl. i. 202) . 

ilavjmy rvpavvof ri r vj(i) *<rri rwv 8tuv, 
ra 6’ aAA’ ovip.aTo. ra.uruL irpSaxeirax pan jr, 
p6vy) S loiKtlv ovv anavra /9ovA<rat 

To the sumo effect speaks the comic poet Menander, 
who exhibited his first play in 321 b c., the year 
which followed the death of Demosthenes and of 
Aristotle. The words of Menander seem to be 
intentionally directed against the philosophical 
doctrine of Providence (Stob. Eel. i 194) . 

Ti lj(r) Kv/Scpvf iravra, ravnjv xal tfipi vat 

Set «cai irpovoiav rr\v Qtov KakrZv pSvr^v, 

ti rtf aAAws bvipatriv ^aip«t etvotf 

The conviction that Chance is the real arbiter of 
the life of man reappears long afterwards m Lucian. 
In his Council of the Gods, Moinus is made to lay a 
complaint beforo Zeus with regard to the way 
in which Heaven is becoming peopled by aliens, 
such, for instance, as Mithras tho Mode. But the 
most absurd part of it all, adds Momus in con- 
clusion, is that certain empty names of things whu li 
have no substantial existence, such as Virtue, 
Nature, Destiny (Elfiapptlvr}), and Chance, are being 
set up as deities Though these aie moie figments 
of philosophers, yet they succeed in withdrawing 
their worshippers from the gods ; for men are con 
vmeod that, though they were to sacrifice a thou- 
sand hocatombs, yet Chance will poiforin the pari 
of Fate (rd ntpoipafUva) and give to each what was 
spun to lam from the beginning. 

3 The historians — Among tho historians, 
Herodotus is too much occupied witli the leligious 
view of life to leave any roal efficacy to Foitune 
Ho sees everywhcie the hand of God in history. 
Sometimes this action is moral, as in the story of 
how Glaums, who had onteitamed the thought of 
appropriating a deposit, had not a single de- 
scendant left to perpetuate his name in Sjinrta (vi. 
86). Sometimes it is merely capnumis. There is 
a jealous God, who will not allow o\on big beasts 
to ‘fancy themselves* (tf>avTd^ea0at), hut has a 
thunderbolt ready to hurl at them. This God aits 
on the same principle as was enjoined by Thrasy- 
bulus upon Feriander, and docks every head that 
overtops the rest (vn. 10). It has been well re- 
maikou by F. Allfegre that Tyche is in part a 
piotest against tho malevolence of tho Olympian 
deities. It was something to have a powei winch 
was purely non-moral, and which, if it rewarded 
w ithout merit, w r as at least free fiom malignity 
w lien it caused disaster. With Herodotus, Fortune 
is a sign of the present favour of the Immoitals, 1 
but, 

• When haughty power mounts high. 

The watcher's axe is nigh 1 

A rigorous consistency must not, indeed, be de- 
manded from the chatty and charming Ionian. 
He gives us view’s of all sorts. The same Artabanus, 
who is made to dilate on the jealousy of God, also 
offers the following highly sensible remarks— that 
good counsel is the best thing ; for, even if it bo 
worsted by Fortune, its goodness is not impaired, 
w lioreas he who has counselled ill, evon if Fortune 
attend upon him, has only made a find (efynjga 

C 0p7jK€ )• 

Although Thucydides came into the world only 
13 years Jater than Herodotus,* yet in turning 
from the one to the other we are passing at one 
l>ound from the theological to the positive stage of 
thought. Thucydides makes Pericles say, or ap- 
pear to say (for the passage admits of different in- 
terpretations), that there may be a real unintelli- 
gibiiity in the march of events, as there is in the 
processes of human thought,* ‘wherefore we are 
accustomed to ascribe to chance whatever takes 

» 1 124 : A re£ Kapfiv treat, ri ydp 9eei /rofxWc ov yap &y iter# 
If Txxrovrov rviptf iwOttv. 

a Herodotus was born in 484 B o ; Thucydides, in 471. 

* i 140. (9: MS^ere* Y*P rat (vp+apif rir wpaypantv oi>\ 
4ms ipatin xetya jnt Ramiro * itwoMt rei ivtpa n ao. 
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place contrary to reason/ If anytlung can be 
shown to have a definite canse, then it does not 
come under the domain of chance. That name is 
reserved for those events for which we are unable 
to assign a cause. Chance constitutes the irra- 
tional, or at all events inscrutable, elomont in 
things, which is not under the control of human 
forethought. Tvxv is now no longer a person, but 
a statement of fact. There are certain events for 
which no cause can be assigned. These it is con- 
venient to throw together under tho head of rtf* if. 
This meaning of the term was facilitated by the 
use of rvyxdfeiv as a mere auxiliary verb— rvyxdvu 
rtpirar&v, * I am walking/ 4ri>yx avoP reptrarwu, ‘ I 
was walking/ and so on. So generally toxv meant 
what vms, without question raised as to how it 
came to be If one had insisted on raising this 
question and getting an answer from Thucydides, 
he might perhaps have referred one to Divine 
agency. At least ho makes tho Melians declare 
that they rested their trust not to be defeated rfi 
nip t&xv voO 8etov (v. 104), seeing that their cause 
was just, 

4 The orators — In the orators we may expect 
to get neai er to the heart of the people than in 
a scicntilic thinker like Thucydides For the 
orator, who has to play upon the feelings of the 
multitude, must share those feelings himself, or at 
least seem to do so. Lot us take tho greatest of 
them— Demosthenes. He is full of passages on 
the power of Foitune , 1 as well he might bo, seeing 
that his own ‘ best-laid schemes ’ went ‘ aft agley/ 
It was the touch of truth in tho reproaih hi ought 
against him by his rival Aeschines, that lie was 
an unlucky statesman, u’hieh gave it its sting. 
/Kschines (ire Ctes § 157, p 70) warned the 
Athenians against the * evil genius and ill fortune 
which ever dogged the footsteps of the man ’ 
Demosthenes himself displayed a secret distrust in 
Ins own luck, when lie got las friends to put their 
names to his decroes, instead of signing them with 
his own a But in his public speeches ho put a bold 
face on the matter, lie had done all that in him 
lay ; if fortune thwarted him, he was not to blame 
( ae Cor. § 303) But it wiw absurd to attnbuto (ho 
disasters of the State to his personal fortune Nor 
was the foitune of the State itself leally bad For 
the Athenian State had the advantage over other 
States of having played tho nobler part, and yet 
being better oft than they. But Athens had to 
take her share in tho geneial blast of ill foitune 
which was then blowing over mankind — with the 
exception, we must suppose, of Philip ( de Cor. 
§§ 253, 254, p 311) This curious conception of a 
hierarchy of * fortunes —that of individuals, of 
States, and of mankind in general — is m accord- 
ance with the genius of polytheism, and throws 
light on the manifold worship of Fortune public 
and private, w'hich became more prevalent as time 
went on. 

5 . The philosophers.— Anaximenes (544 n.c.) 
made a very shrewd remark when he said : ‘We 
are wont to apply the term “ fortune” to the ele- 
ment in life which is incalculable to man. For, 
if we always went right in our judgments, the 
name of Fortune w'ould never have been heard 
of ’(Stob. Erl. ii. 340). We get a very slighting 
estimate of the power of Fortune in what may 
perhaps be deemed an unexpected quarter. Demo- 
critus (430 B.C.) is quoted as saying (Stob. Ed. ii. 
344): 

‘Hen hare trained for themselves an Image of Fortune by way 


1 Olynth. Ii. I 22, p. 24 * ptyiKij yip /loin}, paXXov 6i rb 8Xov f) 
vdjfij «• api vavr’ itrri ri r£>t> AvOp&wt* v wpiy/iara. ; de Pare, f 1 1 , 
V. 69 . Si evrvxfor, (jr (TVfiirioTft iyw *» arSpvr oif evtfrf* 
eitwJnjrov koX erotic* ipu sparovvav. 

* Wat. Fit. Dem. 21 : rotr 84 ol>x iaurbr, iXX’ 

iup«i r&r <f>iXup treurror irtypafar, it<n*>vi{6fuv<x rbr 
Mfwiw mi T*r n>xw- 


of ajiolojry for their own ill counsel For Fortune dots not 
oppose wisdom much, but the quick wilted aud c lear sighted 
man guides most tilings in life aright.* 

With regard to the power of Fortune, Epicurus 
speaks as contemptuously as his predecessor, in 
language which seems to ne modelled on his. 1 In 
the fourth book of the Laura, Plato’s Athenian 
stranger is on the point of saying that ‘pretty 
nearly all human affairs are a matter of chance/ 
He corrects himself, however, and substitutes the 
formula that ‘ God, indeed, goveins all things ; but, 
under God, chance and opportunity (rtfx’j *al Koupit) 
are the pilots in all that relates to man/ this again 
being amended by the addition of * art ’ to * chance 
and opportunity, as being more polite (^epiir«po^). 
But, when we roach tho tenth book, which is 
Plato’s great and final pronouncement on matters 
theological, we find a very different value assigned 
to art (Wyvij). He staits from the view held by 
some people that ‘ all things which come into being, 
or have come, or yet shall come/ are duo to three 
causes, Nature, Chance, and Art — the more im- 
poitant, such as tho four elements and the consti- 
tution of the universe, being ascubed to the fust 
two, Nature and Chance, and tho Ichs important 
to tho last, namely Art. Ho then goes on to 
show that the soul is the only thing that moves 
itself, and must therefore be tho cause of all In- 
coming. Now, soul is either good or evil, wise or 
devoid of wisdom. It is impiety to say that the 
orderly movements of the universe aic caused by 
an evil and unwise soul ; we are theieforo com- 
pelled to conclude that they are produced by one 
or more souls possessed of perfect virtue (898 C). 
But, if soul be prior to Indy, then the tilings of tho 
soul are pnor to those of tho body. And, as art is 
one of the UnngB of the soul, we are thus brought 
to a Divine aitificer more exact and painstaking 
than any human workman, and one therefoio who 
will not neglect small matters any more than groat 
In this cosmos of the benehcent soul (890 K), what 
room is left for chance’ Plainly there is none. 
Chance then — Plato does not say Huh, but wo may 
say it for him — must lurk m the thaos which pre- 
cedes the cosmos, wdiero dwells the evil soul of 
disorder. 

If we turn now* to Anstotle, we shall find, os 
usual, the same thing said, only in less theological 
language. After giving us in the Phi/aocs (a. 3) Iiih 
famous fourfold division of causes, into Matoiml, 
Formal, Efficient, and Final, he goes on to say that 
Chance also and Spontaneity (a. 4 : teal ii ti'xv 
t6 ai/rdparoy) are reckoned among causes. How then 
do they come in, and are they synonymous, or 
are they not? First, let it be observed that a 
thing is due to chance, not if it have not an efficient, 
but if it have not a final, cause — m other w'oids, if 
it be not intended. A man who is not in the habit 
of going to maikot goes thither on a paiticular 
occasion, and meets another man who takes the 
opportunity of paying him a debt. This, we say, 
is due to chance. It is the kind of thing that mignt 
have been done on purpose, only in this case it w as 
not. Each of the two persons has his own particular 
cause for going to market, and the payment of the 
debt results from the conjunction of the two, as a 
kind of by-product. Tbns Chance (rdxv) is some- 
thing within the sphere of mind or human agency 
which is not due to that agency. And, as Chance 
is to Man, so is Spontaneity to Nature When 
some effect which might be produced by Nature 
is not produced by Nature, then we say that it 
took place spontaneously. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the question of Spontaneity. But, 
with regard to Chance, let it ne olmerved that 
Aristotle finds the source of it in undesigned col- 
locations. 

* See Stob. ii. 864, which may be emended from Clc. df Fin. k 
163 
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Lithraturb — Stobaus, Ki'lorj Phya ft Eih lib i cap 8, 
tr«pi rvxvt v ravrofiarov , F. Alligre, Etude tur la aeesse 
yrecque TyciO, 1'nris, 1802 —art admirable and exhaustive mono 
graph ; L. Preller, Or Mytholoaie*, ed (Jail Robert, Leipzig, 
1804, pp 630-644 , O Gruppe, Or Mythol U. lUHgtorugeach , 
Munich, 1900, Index, « v • Tyt he ' 

8t. George Stock. 

FORTUNE (Iranian) — The concept of fortune 
in tho sense of chain o oi good luck finds little place 
in tho A vesta and Pahlavi texts. A happy wife is 
termed ‘fortunate’ ( httbagha ) in VUp. n. 7, but 
neither this nor the frequent word uStd, * weal,’ 
‘good foitune’ (lit. ‘according to wish’), can bo 
regarded as referring to good luck in the common 
acceptance of the term (cf. the passages listed by 
Burthnlomae, Altiran. Worterb , Strassburg, 1904, 
col. 417 f ). Nevertheless, thero are a few passages 
which scorn relevant in this connexion. Success 
and foitune (apemhi bagemcn) are objects of rever- 
ential honom ( YaSt xv. 1), as is also the everlast- 
ing and boundless progress of events according to 
one’s wish ( vlspdyum . . . uStatdtem akaranem), 
which it is the torture of tho wicked not to enjoy 
( Vivp xvin. 2). Supplication is oflered to the 
Fravaslus (q v ) for all boons (ay apt an dm vispandm 
[YaSt xin 136]), who grant them when prayed for 
(ib 24), as do Ardvl Sflra Anftluta ( ib . v. passim), 
Tistrya (th viii. 49), Divftspa (ib lx passim), 
Mithra (i6. x. 33), Vayu (t b xv. passim), Asi (t 6. 
xvn. passim), and Xfcathia Vairya (Vend, xx 3) 
Boons aie invoked upon Vifctiisna by ZoroaHter 
(VaSt xxiv. 46), while Atar(the Fire) prays (ib. 38) 
on behalf of tho samo monarch : * May the Appor- 
tioner and Distrihutoi bring to thee a boon ’ (upa- 
bnrat dyaptem baxtaba mvaxtaba), the allusion 
probably being,, to Ahura Mazda According to 
the 9th cent Sikan d-Gilnutnrk Vijdr, lv. 8, 29 (tr. 
West, SUE xxiv 128, 130), heaven (spihdr) is the 
place of the Divinities (baghdn), who are ‘the dis- 
tributors of happiness (rlevaklk baxtdrdn), from 
which they always justly bestow their distribution 
of every happinoss ’ In confoimity with tins, 
llaomU granted his four fiist worshippers the 
heioio sons Yiina, Thrafitaona, Urv&xsaya and 
Korosftspa, and Zarathusdra (Yama ix. 4, 7, 10, 
13); and the obtaining of boons is the direct 
io ward for pious obseivanco of religious duties 
(YaSt xxiv 23) 

Among the people it would seem that fortune 
played a linger r61o than in the ofhcial religion, for 
baxtn , ‘foitune’ (also ‘fate’ ; see Fate [Iranian]), 
occurs as a component of a number of proper names 
(Justi, Iran, Namenbneh, Marburg, 1896, pp. 61 f., 
487 f.): 

BaxtH frit, ('blessed by fortune ’), Baxtkvar ('fortunate’), 
Baxtiyftr (‘ possessing fortune'), Boxtifilh ('fortunote king'), 
AsAdbaxt (‘possessed of the fortune of the free born '), BidfLr- 
baxt (‘ poasossod of watehrul fortune ’), Dlr&baxt (‘ having the 
fortune of Darius ’), Juvinbaxt (‘ possessed of young (» « sturdy) 
fortune'), Hubaxt (‘having good fortune'), Xurrambaxt 
(' possessed of jovous fortune"), Naubaxt(‘ having fortune [ever] 
new'), Nflkbaxt (‘ possossod of fair fortune’), fend baxt (‘to 
whom fortune is friendly '), Slguftahbaxtp he whose fortune has 
bloomed'), SulJAnbaxt (‘ possessed of the fortune of a sulkin'), 
V ad baxt (‘ possessed of evil fortune ’), and ZAdbaxt (' fortunate 
through the birth [of a son] ’) 

Yet it must be confessed that the concept neither 
of Fortuno nor of Fate (q.v.) was encouraged by 
Zoroastrianism. In the ceaseless conflict of good 
with evil, which human and super-human beings 
alike must wage, there was little room for mere 
chance. Such fortune as the Iranian might crave 
— and all that he might have — was such as his own 
ofForts could win ; and tho most besides that he 
might hope for weio those boons which Ahuia 
Mazda and his minor Divinities might vouchsafe 
their pious worshipper and follow - com I mt ant 
against Ahrirnan and Ins forces of evil. 

Side by side with fortune went misfoitune, not 
alono for the w leked who merited it, but even for 
tho pood. Wiiy the wicked so often flourish in this 
woild while the righteous sutler woe is answered 


by ascription of botli good and evil fortune to Fate 
by the J)ind-i Mdinnq-i Xrat (Ii , tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. 93 f.) A more orthodox answer, and one 
more in accord with the Zmoastnan spiut, though 
not without a fatalistic touch, is given m the 
Ddfistdn - 1 Dlntk (vi., tr. West, SBE xviu 23-25), 
which first states that this state of affairs is more 
apparent than real, for 

* nob at every time and every place, and not to all the good, 
does evil happen more— for the spiritual welfare of the good 
la certainly more — but in the world it is very much wore 
manifest ’(( 2) 

The treatise then goes on to say that 
' the labour and trouble of the good are much more In the 
world, and their reward and recompense are more certain In 
the spiritual existence , and the comfort and pleasure of tho 
vile are more in the world, and their pain and minNhment in 
the spiritual existence are more severe And this, too, is the 
case, that the good, through fear of the pain and punishment 
of hell, should forsake the comfort and ease In the woild, and 
should not think, speak, or do anything improper whatever 
And through hope for the comfort and pleasure in heaven they 
should accept willingly, for the neck [w mi yoke], turn h 
trouble and fear in the practice of virtue in thought, word, and 
deed. The vile, through provision with temporary enjoyment- 
even that enjoyment of Improprieties for which eventually 
there is hell— then enjoy themselves therein temporarily, and 
lustfully on account of selfishness , those various actions also, 
through which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themselves with And m this way, in the world, the 
comfort and pleasure of tho vile are more, and the anxiety, 
vexation, despondency, and distress of the good have become 
more ; the reason is revealed by the stars ’ 

Louis H. Gray. 

FORTUNE (Jewish).— God’s free interference 
in human affairs is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the OT. To His causation as rewarding or punish- 
ing are ascribed all tho happy and unhappy experi- 
ences in human life. There is thoreforo no Hebrew 
equivalent for Fortuna. Leah’s exclamation, ua, 
Gn 30”, rendered in LXX iv riSxil. should be trans- 
lated * by tho help of Gad ’ (cf. nts’»u, v ls , and HDB, 
art. ‘Gad’), a divinity of fortune supposed to have 
boon worshipped in Laban’s household (see Foutunk 
[Biblical and Christian]). Post-exilic Judaism fur- 
ther developed tho doctrine of Divine compensa- 
tion. Ezekiel was the lirst to teach its application 
to individual no less than to national life Tho 
fundamental doctrine of the Wisdom literature is 
that piety is reniunoiated m this life. 

The gist of tho book of Tobit is that all ends well, and 
better than before, because a righteous man is rewarded for bis 
merit The Minima Pe’a, i i , which is repeated in the daily 
Morning Prayer, sees in the observance of certain command 
ment# a profitable investment, ‘the interest of which a man 
enjoys in this world, while the capital remains intact in the 
world to come ’ In $id. 89 b we read ‘Whosoever keeps one 
commandment is rewarded (in this world), his days are pro 
longed, and ho will inherit the earth ’ Of Pirlfe Ab iv ll 
' Whosoever keeps the Law In the midst of poverty shall eventu- 
ally keep it In the midst of wealth.’ 

Likewise, a state of adversity is not a mere sport 
of fickle fortune, but an exercise of jn.i me, the 
attribute of Divine judgment. God deals with 
man in a judicial manner, ny? ' measure 

for measure.’ To every transgression of the law 
an appropnate penalty is attached. 'With what 
measure one measures it shall be measured unto 
him ’ (Sofa, 86). ‘ There is no death and no suf- 

fering without sin’ ( Shab . 55a). Frequently the 
correspondence between each manifestation of mis- 
fortune (so-called) and the particular sin which 
caused it is not evident ; but it exists, and resig- 
nation is demanded of the sufferer. The Burial 
Service is called pn pm, the acknowledgment of 
the justice of the Divine judgment 1 Some in- 
stances of misfortune are viewed as evident manifes- 
tations of Divine retribution. Thus bereavement 
is the penalty for broken vows, for neglect of the 
study of the Law and of certain ceremonies; domes- 
tic strife, premature birth, and death of children 
in infancy, for enmity without cause. For with- 

1 This is an ancient forensic term 'to plead guilt y‘(Ber 10a, 
Ta'an llol Hie Mlsh. Sanh. vi. 6 directs that after an execu- 
tion the relatives and friends of the criminal should call on the 
judges and witnesses and acknowledge the justice of the decree. 
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holding tithes and other priestly dues comes failure 
of crops. Violence is punished by swarms of locusts 
and famine ; perversion of justice by wais and pes- 
tilence; false swearing, blasphemy, and Sabbath- 
breaking by visitation of wild beasts, depopulation, 
and devastation ; incest, idolatry, and neglect of 
duly observing the Sabbatical and Jubile years by 
exile ; fornication by wounds, bruises, and the bite 
of serpents, etc. Dropsy is a token of immor- 
ality, jaundice of hatred without cause, poverty 
of pride and overbearing, croup of slander (Shab 
32 6 if. ). Bloodshed was the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and driving the Shehhma away 
(ib ). Jerusalem was destroyed for neglect of 
Sabbath observance and of daily recitation of the 
Sterna , for impudence, for despising school-chil- 
dren, for levelling classes, for not reproving each 
other for sin, for slighting the learned (Shab 1196) 

The manifold experiences of life, however, did 
not square with this doctrine of judicial retribu- 
tion ; and a problem was created which alieady 
tried OT sauits ( e g . I’s 73). In the age of l£oheleth, 
‘because sentence against an evil woik was not 
executed speedily* or the righteous lewarded, evil 
was on the increase (Ec 8 n ). The author himself 
did not know what to make of life. The problem 
must have been more trying duung the religious 
peisecution under Antiochus A modification of 
the OT doctrine of retribution became necessary 
A man’s worth was not to be estimated by lus 
fortunes and misfoi tunes The tiue compensation 
was in another woild. This faith supjioitcd the 
malty rs under peisecution. It did not, however, 
entnely solve the problem to the legalist. 

R Yannaisaid ‘It is not in our power to explain the prosperity 
of the wit ked and the suffering of the pious* (Pirlfe Ab iv 16). 
When Moses was on Mount Sinai to rec eive the Law, God re 
vealed to him the greatness and martyrdom of R Afciba 
‘What, saul Moses, such knowledge of the Law and such a 
reward 1 Hush, God replied, I have thus decreed it' (Menach 
296) 

To account for the inequalities of life with regard 
to nations and individuals, the Babhis devised a 
theory which is a combination of OT views and 
that which relegates retribution to another world, 
according to which the prosperity of the wicked is 
a rewaid in this woild lot some merit, the punish- 
ment being reseived lor the next world , the suiler- 
mg of the righteous is to be regauled either as 
chastisement for some imperfections, oi as a tual of 
their faith and constancy, or even as an atonement 
for others. For refeiences to the Hah hteiature 
on the subject, see Weber’s Jud. 'lhcol *, Leipzig, 
1897, oh. xx. 

The spread of astrology all oxer the Homan 
Empire, its universal acceptance as an exact 
science, and its hold on the popular mind aflecled 
also Jewish folkloie and intioduced into the 
Judaism of the Talmudic period an attraction for 
the pagan doctrine of fortune. The term used for 
it is ^)P, mazzal, Aram, mazzala, standing 
also for constellations of the zodiac and for planet. 
Since there is no record in the post-exilic age of a 
relapse into star- worship, the re-in trod uction of the 
term into the Jewish vocabulary should be traced 
back not to Babyloniamsm, but to contact with 
the ‘ Chahlaians,’ astrologers and charlatans of 
the early Roman Empire. Mazzal, then, is not a 
divinity like Fortuna, but is either a ‘ station of 
the planet’ at the tune of a nativity or of some 
other event, or it signifies, in the late Magian sense, 
a fravashi (q.v. ), the genius, guardian angel, * exter 
nal soul ’ of an individual. Another term is i|, gad. 
Sometimes both are used, e a rw» *?l eh? [bisk 
gadda utmta' mazzala), ‘thou of ill fortune and 
obsenre planet ’ (#bA. B. vii 32). But the use of 
the word xvas discouraged by the Rabbis because 
of its association with the god Gad of Is 65 u 
(see RV). 
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,Thui Shab. 61b forbid* the repetition of the magic formula, 
K? p)VO) 11 , gad gaddi v'txnul la**' grant me fortune, O 
my Fortune, and relax not ’ A place Gaddla (‘ fortune* ’) waa 
kakophomzul into Gallia (‘dunghill* ’). Mazzal remained a 
Jewish word, and mazzal tob (‘ good luck ’) la still uaed aa a for- 
mula of congratulation at birth*, weddings, the blessing of the 
new moon, and other occasions 

Mankind, then, has a mysterious connexion with 
the planets (Targ. Eo 7 15 ) ‘All depends on that 
connexion ( Mazzal) ’ (tb 9 1 * 8 ) 

' Life, children, sustenance depend not on a raan’a merits, but 
on his M&zzol ’ (Mo ed 28a). Kvery individual has a Mazzal. 

* In the case of a sudden fright, if one does not see the cause of 
It, hm Mazzal sees it ' ( Meg 3 a) * The Mazzal makes wise , the 
Mazzal makes rich ’ (Shab 160a). ‘ Every plant has a M&z/al 
in heaven, which influences it and bids ft grow’ Wen R 10) 

‘ Even the copy of the Law in the Synagogue chest is subject to 
tlie influence of Mazzal' (Zahar Rits6, 134) ‘Animals, on the 
other hand, have no Mazzal* (Shab 636) ‘The Mazzal sees 
neither what is before it, nor what is above it, but what is below 
it, like a man descending from a ladder with his face turned 
backwards’ (Num R 12) ‘The propitious hour recedes if 
pursued ’ (lie r 64a) The Mazzal of two is stronger than that of 
one (R. Mef lObb). 

Celestial phenomena came to be regarded os har- 
bingers of good or of evil. 

Thus an et lipse of the sun forebodes evil to the Gentiles and of 
the moon to the Jews, liecause the former reckon time hy the 
sun, the latter by the moon If the eclipse is m the east or west , 
it concerns the inhabitants of the respective places, but, if in 
mid heaven, the poitent refets to the wholo world A red sun is 
an on.en of war, and a guy one of famine If the eclipse is at 
sunset, the forthi oniing evil will be delayed , if at sunrise, it is 
near at hand (Sul 20 a) 

Some days wore considered more fortunate for 
transacting business than others (Sank 05 b) The 
corn of the year before a Jubile was supposed to 
be of finer quality (tb ). Theie xvere lucky and 
unlucky months. 

‘ If an Israelite has a lawsuit with a Gentile, let him withdraw 
in the month of Ab because his Mazzal is weak, but let him pre- 
sent hiuisell in the mouth of Adar when ids Mazzal is Btrouir’ 
(Ta'an 29 a) Merit is imputed on a meritorious dax, and guilt 
on a guilty day (tb, 286) It is unlucky to submit lo the opera- 
tion of bleeding on a Tuesday, because on that day Mars reigns in 
the heavens Mondays and Thursdays, too, are dangerous, hut 
may be risked by those who have ancestral merits to shelter them 
Friday should also be an unlucky day, but, sime the multitude 
are accustomed to that dav, ‘the Lord prescrvetli the simple’ 
(Fs 110#) Wednesdays on the 4th, 14th, and 24th of the (lunar) 
month should be avoided Likewise the new moon, the third of 
the month, and the eve of festivals are dangerous (Shab 1296) 
The day of the new moon was regarded as unlucky for the trans- 
action of husitu ss (Sanh CX , S\fte, 171) , so also Fridays The 
Shulch Arttch Yoie (le'a, 179, directs that one should not em- 
bark on a new venture on Mondavs and Wednesdays See also 
Foliar on I’in'ehas Tuesday is a lucky day , because on the first 
Tuesday the words ‘ that it was good’ (On l 10 ) were repeated 
(Preach 2) Virgins marry on (the eve of) Wednesdays, and 
widows on Thursdays (Kcth i. 1) On the night of (he Great 
Hosannah it is possible to ascertain whether one will survive 
the year by observing one's shallow on the wall The shadow of 
the man destined to die will apptar hcadhss (current Jewish 
tradition). Nachmanidcs on Nu 14'* soes Scriptural allusion for 
this tradition, the words ‘Their shadow is n moved from over 
them ’ (see UVm) being equivalent to ‘ doomed ’ 

The gifts and denials of fortune were considered 
beyond control. The fortunate xvas one ‘on whom 
the hour waa smiling’ (Her 7 a) Ho could risk 
being m dangerous situations * Thou ai t in luck,’ 
saul A have to lus colleague It Papa, 4 the Demon 
(Keteb Menu, who was then raging) could do thee 
no harm’ (Pesach. 1156). The following pretty 
story deserves mention • 

R Joseph Mokir Shabbi (= Sabbath respecter) is foretold by a 
' Chaldiean ’ that he will eventually obtain the riiormous pro- 
perty ot his rich neighbour The latter sells his property and 
purchases a pearl of great price, which he keeps fastened In lus 
turban In a shipwreck lie loses his turban It is swallowed 
by a fish After some time, at a fish market R Joseph hnppt ns 
to be the only purchaser of fish in honour of Ihe Sabbath, and 
comes into possession of the identical fish and the pre< ioun pearl 

ihab llDa). 

imilarly the unlucky man regarded himself as 
hopeless. A brother of Raba in the agony of his 
last momenta objected to prayers on his behalf as 
useless ‘because he xvas delivered to his Mazzal’ 
(Mo' ed 28a). 

A change of circumstance may eflect a change of 
fortune. A common saying among the Jews is 
M'shanneh mafcom M'shanneh mazzal (niro oipo rum 
Vro). In case of extreme illness the custom, biu-ed 
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on H. Hash. 17a, still prevail of changing the 
patient's name, generally into Chaim, signifying 
* life,’ or Alta, ‘anotliei ’ In the formula said on 
the occasion (sec j». 149 of tlie Booh of Life, ed. 
11. H A shei, London. 1803) occurs. ‘And thus 
may Jiih Ma//al be changed flora evil to good,’ 
etc Many Rabbis asserted that Israel is nob 
influenced l>y Ma/zal (Shab. 158), but the belief in 
astrology was already common 

In the Middle Ages, Maimonides was perhaps the 
onlj one who wrote against a belief m fortune 
(Yad Ab Cochab. xi. 8). On the other hand, that 
most talented Rabbi, Ibn Ezra, was the most super- 
stitious. In the poem on his Evil Star he main- 
tains that if he dealt in candles the sun would not 
set in his lifetime, and if iu shrouds no one would 
die. Although this was wntten in jest, he lived 
up to the conviction of his ill fortune. He was 
himself the authoi of seveial wmks on Astrology. 

Litkraturf. — Slo 11U rature at the end of art Fati (Jewish) 
A. E SUFFRIN. 

FORTUNE (Roman) —It is not possible to fol- 
low out the history of the ideas which the Romans 
attached to this word with the same accuracy as in 
the case of Greece ; for (l) the Romans have left us 
no litointuro earlier than the second half of the 
3rd cent Ii.C ; ami (2) when Roman literature be- 
gins, it consists chiefly of translations or para- 
phrases from the Gioek, and in it such Roman 
words as fortuna aie apt to become modified in a 
Greek senso Wo have no Italian Ilomer of whom 
we can say that the word for * chance ’ is not to be 
found in nun , wo can only infer, and somewhat 
doubtfully, that, as the idea of a capricious force 
interfering m human affairs is a laie growth in 
Hellos, so it may have been in Italy. Our treatment 
of the subject must begin with the cult of Fortuna 
at Rome and in Latmrn — about winch we know 
something, though without any coitainty of detail. 

i. Fortuna is formed adjectivally from fors, as 
Fortunus from portns , Ncptvnus from some word 
unknown to us ; and fors, so far as wo can guess 
from later literature, must have signified what we 
call luck, whether good or bad, i e the incalculable 
element in Natme and in human life Not a capri- 
cious force, such as was expressed in later times by 
the word t emeritus ( Pacuvius ap. Auct. ad. Heren- 
mum , li 23), and m the literature of the Empire 
sometimes by fortuna (this is a somt-philosophical 
idea of which the eaily Romans could have known 
nothing), hut the idea of luck or accident which is 
common to the minds and language of all peoplos 
at all tunes without any relloxion or reasoning on 
the mysteries of human life. As l’ortunus was the 
spirit oi deity piesiding over doors and gates, so 
Fortuna must have been, for the early Latins, the 
deity presiding over the incalculable element in 
human life, not a mere personification of Chaneo 
itself This distinction survived, more or less 
faintly, to a late period of Roman history. When 
Nonius, in the 3ru cent A.D., wished to distinguish 
fortuna and fors , he wrote : ‘ Fox tuna et fors hoc 
distant ; fors oat casus temporalis, fortuna dea est 
ipsa’ (Nonius, y. 16). Tlie examples which he 
quotos from Accius’ Tragedies do not show the dis- 
tinction clearly, and are doubtless affected by the 
Greek original ; hut from the 13th book of Lucilius’ 
Satires he cites the line ‘ Aut forte omnino aut 
Fortuna vincere hello,’ where it is plain that 
Fortuna is conceived as something beyond and 
above mere ohance. So in the famous passage of 
Pacuvius already quoted (to which we shall return), 
the last five lines contrast Fortuna with temeritas, 
blind chance * 

‘ Sunt attain alii philosouhi qui contra Forfcunam negant 

ullam extare, temeritatw enim autumant esae omnia : 

id magiB veriaimito mm umu raapaa expermndo docet. 

velut Orestes modo fuit rex. factual mendioua modo 

naufratfo nempe ergo id fluotn, haul tort* fortuna optlgif 


And the author who quotes the lines (Cornificins, 
as the Germans call him) adds • ‘ nam hie Pacuvius 
infirma rations utitur, quom ait verius esse temeri 
tato quam Foituna res rogi,’ etc. Fortuna per- 
haps never wholly lost the meaning of a power pre- 
siding over luck, which might he propitiated by 
human beings, or assisted by them in her opera- 
tions : thus Caesar, after his defeat at Dyrrhachium, 
told his soldiers that ‘ fortunam esse industria sub- 
levandam ’ {de Bell. Civ. iii. 73). 

This point will he more fully illustrated below, 
so far as it appears in Roman literature. But it is 
also strongly suggested by the earliest worship of 
Fortuna in Latium. Experts are all agreed that 
at Rome Fortuna was not an indigenous deity ; she 
did not belong to what has been called * the religion 
of Numa,’ i.e the earliest form of the organized 
religion of the State as indicated in the religious 
calendar (see art. Roman Religion, Introd.) ; uni- 
\ ersal tradition ascribed her introduction to Servius 
Tullius, a king of foreign extraction, and the tradi- 
tional representative of the plebeian element as 
distinguished fiom the old patrician qentes and 
their religious worships ; and her earliest temples 
were outside the pomenum — a sure sign of extra- 
Roman origin (see Wissowa, Iiel. und Kultus der 
Ilomer a , p. 256) The most ancient seats of her 
worship in Latium were at Prseneste and Antium ; 
und here such facts as we know point clearly to a 
deity who has a controlling power over mens for- 
tunes, rather than one w ho simply represents luck 
good or bad In each of these sites there was an 
oraculum Fortunac ; and oracles, however simple 
and primitive, are never associated with the lciea 
of blind chance, hut aie the icsult of human ex- 

K rience, which marks special sites with special 
ivine inhabitants as suited to resolve the uncer- 
tainty which besets human life at every turn That 
uncertain element the Latins expressed by the word 
fors ; Fortuna, as has already been said, was the 
deity presiding over fors, and therefore capahlo of 
foretelling the future. This is the true meaning, 
then, of the Latin Fortuna ; it is not till the 
time of Servius that we hear of a Fors Fortuna, 
—a combination quite in keeping with Roman re- 
ligious usage, hut pioliably indicating a degenerate 
oflshoot from the original Latin stock 
That stock, if wo examine it as it appears at 
Pruaneste, where we have some little knowledge 
of it, may have been touched by Gieek influences 
at a very eaily period, but the Latin conception 
of Fortuna can hardly have been seriously affected. 
The cult- title of the goddess here was Prirmgenia, 
which must mean ‘first-born’; and that she was 
or came to be regarded as the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter is made certain by an inscription of 
groat antiquity, first published in 1892 (CIL xiv. 
2803): ‘Orcena Numeri nationu cratia Fortuna 
Diovo filei primoeenia donom dedi’ (see Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 223 ff„). Here a woman pre- 
sents an offenng to Fortuna, the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter, for help in childbirth ( nationu cratia) ; 
she had no doubt consulted the oracle, which here, 
as elsewhere in Italy, foretold the future by means 
of lots (sortes) mixed together by a boy before 
he drew one. Now, it is true that this anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity as daughter of 
Jupiter ia foreign to old Italian ideas, and, as 
Pram es te was undoubtedly exposed to the invasion 
of foreign oults at a very early period, it ia highly 
probable that Fortuna had here taken on some of 
the characteristics of the Greek Tyche or Nemesis ; 
hut this could not well have been the case if the 
nature of the original Latin deity had not been 
of such a kind as to suggest or allow a con- 
nexion with Jupiter. But Jupiter is of all Italian 
deities the one who can least be associated with 
anything in the nature of blind chance ; and we 
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are justified in conjecturing that this Fortuna was 
a Power believed to govern the destinies of women 
in childbirth, perhaps also of the children to be 
born. Fortnna was at all times more especially 
a woman’s deity, as her many cult-titles clearly 
show ; and ad mining her great temple at Prameste, 
as Cicero tells us (de Dm. ii. 85), was another 
also dedicated to her, which was especially fre- 

uented by matrons; here there was a statue of 

er with two children in her lap, popularly (but 
no doubt wrongly) believed to be Jupiter and 
Juno (see Wissowa, op. ext p. 259 ; Fowler, op. ext. 
p. 22411.). 

So far, then, as we have any evidence on the 
ouestion, it would seem that the name Fortuna 
did not suggest to the primitive Latin any idea 
of blind chance as a ruling factor in the world. 
Like all Latin numxna, she was a power to whom, 
among the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
appeal might be made for help, especially by women. 
Not, of course, ovory change or chance ; there never 
was, as Wissowa says (p. 261), at any rate during 
the Republican period, a Fortuna who was a genem 
deity of luck ; but in course of time, specialized 
and localized under various cult-titles, she came 
to express the hopes of Roman men and women 
in relation to particular activities or critical mo- 
ments. It is probable that the cult of Fors For- 
tuna, already mentioned, was connected with the 
work of harvest ; the dedication-day of the temple, 
which was beyond the Tiber, was 24th June, when 
that work would be largely completed ; and we 
have the evidence of Columella (x. 316) that after 
a successful harvest the praises of this deity were 
sung. The othei temple attributed to Servius, in 
the Forum Boaruun, was certainly that of a woman’s 
deity, who seems to have been identical with Mater 
Matuta, and also with the Pudicitia of Livy, x. 23 
(Wissowa, 257) Fortuna multebrts, connected 
traditionally with the story of Coriolanus and the 
persuasive power of Roman matrons, might be 
worshipped only by women once married (Dion. 
Hal via. 66), and may therefoie have been the spirit 
believed to guarantee good luck in legitimate wed- 
lock. Fortuna mnlu was also a woman’s deity, 
more especially of the lower orders, and was sup- 
I»osed to bring good luck in connubial relations 
(Fowler, op. at p. 68). At the end of the 
Hanmbalic war, the great deity of Preen este was 
transplanted to Rome, probably after successful 
recourse to her oracle, which so far the Roman 
State had declined to use ; but transplanted cults 
seldom retain exactly their original characters, 
and here we find the beginning of the Fortuna 
jMiblica populx Romani, of which we hear so much 
in later times. Fortuna tends in the later Republic 
to become a kind of good genius of particular acts 
and times’ Fortuna hujusce dm is the unknown 
numen in whose charge are the events of a parti- 
cular day ; Fortuna equestrxs is the good luck of 
the Roman cavalry, and so on. The idea became 
popular; innumerable Fortume came into exist- 
ence (see a list in Plutarch, de Fortuna Roman* 
orum, 10) ; and, as the Greek conception of 
became more familiar to the educated Roman 
mind, Fortuna lost m purity and dignity what 
she gained in popular favour. 

There is thus in the early history of the worship 
of Fortuna nothing to suggest that the virile and 
persistent Roman ever believed himself or his State 
to be at the mercy of chance Such an idea would, 
indeed, have been utterly inconsistent both with 
his charaoter and with his conception of his relation 
to the gods, who in his view, so far from being 
capricious, were always open to supplication, ana 
practically bound to yield to it if approached 
in precisely the right way. The only right way 
was known to the religions authorities of the 


State, and in placing himself entirely in their 
liands the Roman believed himself to be perfectly 
safe in all matters which lay outside the sphere of 
his own will and his own activity. But assuredly 
he never minimized the importance of that will 
and activity— virtue, as ho called it. The fortuna 
Romanorum is a late idea, not to be traced further 
back than Polybius, aud in him, as we shall see, 
by no means definitely conceived ; it was by virtue 
and pietae, strenuous endeavour and a sense of duty, 
that the Romans of later days believed their fore- 
fathers to have conquered the world. 

2 . In the scanty remains of the earliest Roman 
literature, offspring though it was of a sceptioal 
Greek age, we find nothing to suggest that the 
Tyclie or Euripides and his successors had gained 
a footing in Italy. Fortuna, it is true, as well as 
fora, has come to mean the incalculable in human 
affairs, and in this sense was used throughout all 
later Roman literature ; but we have distinct traces 
of the true Roman feeling that ‘ fortunam esse m- 
dustria sublevandam.’ One of the sententxae of 
Appius Claudius Ccecus (c. 300 B.C.) is the famous 
saying, 4 Est unnsquisque faber ipse suae fortunae’ 
(here fortuna has partly the sense, which never 
left it, of prosperous condition, wealth) ; and in 
the Annals of Ennius (i. 172 [Baehrens]) we find 
the perennial proverb, ‘fortibua est fortuna vins 
data.’ So again, old Cato, in fiis Ortgines (quoted 
by Gellms, in. 7), wrote that the gods give a soldier 
‘fortunam ex virtu to ’ Such sayings fanly neu- 
tralize commonplaces like— 

‘ Mult* dies in hello conflcit unus 
Et rursus multae fortunae forto rocumbtint • 
llaudquaquam quemquam semper fortuna secutaest’ 
(Ennius, Ann 1 105). 

In Plautus and Terence the use of fortuna and 
its compounds in the ordinary sense of luck or 
chance is constant, but not oven the influence of 
the Greek original ever suggests the elimination 
of human endoaiour, unless where, as m Captivx, 
II. n. 54, or Pscudolus, II. ill 14, the chances 
of war as bringing captivity and slavery are 
reflected from the unhealthy conditions of ureek 
life m the post - Alexandrian period. In Cato’s 
book de Agncultura, the only complete proso work 
we possess of the period following the Hanni- 
balic war, fortuna is not once alluded to. Dis- 
integrating as the consequences of that war were 
to tne ola Roman character, they could not all 
at once obliterate the sense of the need of strenu- 
ous human endeavour, and they may have added 
to it the first intuition of the idea of the destiny 
of Rome, her mission to rule the world, which 
remains immortalized in the AEnetd. In spite of 
an attempt to introduce Epicureanism early in the 
century, the better winds at Rome kept clear 
of any degrading doctrine of chance, with its 
corollaries of individual selfishness and latssez 
faire. 

3 . This better tendency was upheld and con- 
firmed by the presence and influence at Rome of 
two Greeks of great ability, personal friends of 
Scipio the younger, sympathetic admirers of the 
Roman spirit — Pancetius the Stoic philosopher, 
and Polybius the philosophic histonan. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
these two men, and especially of Pametius, os 
guides to the Roman mind in beginning to reason 
on the facts of life ; and their opinions or the power 
of Fortune must here be briefly explained Greeks 
as they were, they form an integral part of the 
history of Roman thought. 

Both of these men belonged to the Stoic school, 
but their Stoio doctrines were curiously tempered 
so as to harmonize with the Rtfman character, and 
they were no doubt directly influenced by their 
knowledge of that character and of the extra- 
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ordinary progress of the Roman State in the last 
two centuries. In ciu 1» we find the freedom of 
man’s will fully acknowledged, and his depend- 
ence on Ins own active endeavour emphasized. 
Cicero, in Ins (L O (fit us (n 6 fl' ), has repioduced 
the view of Pnimtms on thiH point The passage 
is an emphatic assertion of the power of man to 
wotk out lus own foitune by lus own reason and 
will Not that chance is wholly excluded ; ‘mag- 
num vim esse m foitunn m utramque partem, vel 
se( undos ad res, vel adversas, quis lgnorat ’ ’ (11. 6 
10) Accidents will happen which could by no 
human means have been avoided ; but these aie 
comparatively rare, and by far the greator part of 
( lie good or bad fortune that may happen to a man, 
in spite of the element of chance that is always 
present, is mainly dependent on ‘honnnutn opes et 
studio.’ So far irom sitting down passively to take 
what fortune brings him, the duty of man is heie 
declared to he the free use of his reason and will 
in modifying for his own advantage and that of 
his fellow-men the conditions under winch he lives 
(see Nchmekel, l*hil d> r until. Stoa, p 194) It was 
in accordance with this common sense view of life 
that Pamctum rejected all divination, thus break- 
ing with the oldei Stole view, and also with the 
traditional Homan piaetioo— a fact winch was of 
great unpoi twice for the Romans of the last cent. 
B 0. The more the philosopher exalts the posi- 
tion of man in Nature, tho less need will lie ascribe 
to him of such methods for securing himself in the 
future 

Polybius was not a piofossod philosopher, but 
his mind was a philosophic one, and in ms treat- 
ment of histoiy it is extremely interesting to note 
his view of Foitune. He works out his own ideas 
of historical causation independently, amlfiom tho 
practical standpoint oi a statesman and a historian, 
and we cannot expect him to he always precise oi 
consistent Hut it is quite clew tliat he uses 
the woul ti'ixv mainly m two senses (1) in mod uni 
vutqi, when* lie is ignorant of the cause of a 
phenomenon (c q it 70 2, ii 38 5, vm 22. 10, xv. 6 
8, ami many othei passages ) ; when he knows the 
cause he lievei usoh the void, and, as he is always 
seeking out tho facts of causation, lus attitude is 
strictly scientific We may be suro that ho did 
not really believe in capiuious Divino interference, 
in Nemesis, or m blind chance (2) T^xv®* pi esses 
an agent or power woiking to a definite end, as in 
i. 4, of tho force which has biought about the 
growth of Homan dominion Here ho ceitainly does 
not mean chance , 1 no capuce is suggested in the 
work of this foiee , it comes near the <f>6cris of bk. 
vi (iv. II 9 x 57 I), which ho invokes, when in 
a rnoio btuctly scientific mood, to explain the 
regular and natural succession of political con- 
stitutions And this ‘Nature’ of bk. vi is not 
fai lemoved from tho Stoic idea of Fate, Destiny 
(i) fl/xapuh-q) , but as used by a historian it must 
not l>o pressed to a philosophical dogma Ho uses 
it much as the modem historian is apt to use the 
word ‘ evolution,’ to express the natural course of 
events, without perhaps meaning anything vory 
deiinite by it. One tiling is certain, that both the 
t&xv and the <p{><r is of Polybius can include human 
agency ; the human will is free for Inin as for 
Paneetius, and, though man is subject to Nature, 
Destiny, or whatevoi it be. called, yet he is a part 
of this himself and can use lus reason to shape his 
course. A good example is in bk \ 5, §§ 7 and 9, 
where historians are blamed foi attributing the 
successes of the groat Scipio to Fortune, instead of 
to Ins own character and gomus ; cf. i. 35, ni. 31 
ad fin ., and a vory interesting jwissago in x\\\ u 9 
(See the wntei’s Article on this subject in Clli 

1 For the Stole nJvn (airto aSrjAof avlpwirfnt A oytowl) see Reid 
on Clo Acaii 1. 7. *) 


xvii. [1903] 446 ff., from which a few sentences have 

hero been quoted. ) 

Assmedly there was nothing in the writings of 
these two remarkable men to undermine the 
Homan sense of t nrtus, or to lead to that popular 
idea of the caprice of Fortune which we shall meet 
with soon, and which was due far more to the 
stiange incalculable events of the last cent. B C., and 
to the growing feeling of the uncertainty of human 
life ana the hopelessness of the social and political 
situation, than to any serious reflexion or philo- 
sophical reasoning The general tendency of the 
best Homan nnnas m that century was towards 
Stoicism of tho more common-sense type which 
Pametius had introduced, which admitted no cap- 
ricious cosmic agency, and exulted the power of 
human endeavour , and for some tune at least the 
Scipiomc cucle, as it has been called — the group of 
disciples of Panrotius and Polybius— continued to 
combine the reasoning of their teachers with 
strenuous human action To this school, m some 
sense at least, belonged the two Gracchi, and also 
the satirist Lucihuo, m whose fragments, moie 
than 900 m nmnbei, the word fortuna occurs only 
twice One of these passages (333 [Baehrens]) has 
been alluded to above 

• Aut forte omnino aut Fortuna vmccre Ixsllo , 

SI forte ao temere omuino, quid ruroum ad honorem f ’ 

Here fois seems to bo mere chance, arid tho word 
temere reminds us oi the passage of Pacuvms 
quoted alieady; fortuna seems to be rather a 
guiding force, like the rixv of Polybius in i 4 , 
and the general meaning suggested is that fortuna 
and human endeavoui aid eacli other m tho field 
of battle 

4. We may now pass to the two great intellects 
of the last age of tlio Republio, Cicero and Ccesai , 
of the gicat poet who was their contemporary a 
brief word mil be said directly 

Taking Cueio fust- -it is by no moans easy to 
gam a clear lmpiessiou of his nloa of Fortuna , he 
wi ote in many difleient moods, reflected or tians- 
lated the views of many schools of philosophy, and 
\i os not himself a man of stiong conviction on 
religious 01 philosophical questions, following the 
principles of the New Academy, which denied that 
absolute tiuth was attainable, and sought for pio 
liability in the opinions of various schools In Ins 
later years Cicero was diaun strongly towards 
Stoicism, and in tho passage from Ins dc Ojficns 
already quoted (written in 44 B.c ) he clearly ap- 
proves the views of Pansetius that Fortuna is a 
powor working for good and evil on mankind, but 
that limn himself can counteract it by lus own w ill 
in most matters of real importance He was, in 
fact, the direct intellectual descendant of the 
Scipiomc circle, and inherited their belief in 
Panmtius and the Roman type of Stoicism which 
he introduced But there can hardly bo a doubt 
that Cicero, under the influence of his age, and the 
chaotic uneeitainty of its social and political life, 
felt the leality of Foituna, good and bad, more 
keenly than would have been approved by Panai- 
tius. It is m his writing? that we first hnd (with 
the exception of the passage in Pacnvius) Fortuna 
spoken of in terms, not of the old Latin goddess, 
but of the later Greek Tyche ; she is volubilts, 
inconstant, caeca, etc , and sometimes appears with 
the external attributes of the Greek deity. All this 
is, indeed, little more than literal^ language, and 
expresses no very definite conviction ; but it is of 
value for our present purpose, because it reflects 
beyond doubt the popular ideas of the time But 
for Cicero’s more serious view of the matter we 
may turn with advantage to his work dc Divina- 
tions, composed almost at the end of a life 
chequered by many turns of Fortune’s wheel (44 
B.c.). In the first book of this treatise he puts into 
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the month of his brother Quintus the Stoic view 
of divination as represented in his lifetime by 
Posidonius of Rhodes, who differed from his master 
Paneetius in maintaining that human skill and ob- 
servation ean to some extent unravel the mystery 
of the future, of fate, the ‘ex omm aeternitate 
fluena ventas sempiterna’ of the Stoics. In the 
second book Cicero argues against this view 
(though himself an augur), and here we seem to 
find nis own personal view of Fortuna. He de- 
clares that divination, whether of predetermined 
fate or of matters accidental, is altogether im- 
possible. 

' Quomodo ergo Id quod temore fit caeoo casu et volubilitate 
fortunae, proesentiri et praedioi potest/’ (8 IS ad Jin ) ‘Nihil 
enun est tam contrarium ration! et constantiae quurn fortuna , 
ut mihi ne in deum quidem cadere videatur, ut acint quid casu et 
fortuito futurum sit S£ entm scit, certe illud evemet. Sin certe 
eveniet, nulla fortuna est Est avtem fortuna. Rerum igitur 
fortuitarum nulla praesensio est' (5 18). 

No doubt this is the view of Cameadcs and the 
Academic school generally ; Cicero tells us as much 
(§ 9) ; but a perusal of the whole book will pioduec 
a strong impression that he adopts it in toto anil 
with conviction, and m the incomplete de Fato , 
written shortly afterwards, we find much the same 
view, here al«o in the course of a ciiticism of 
Posidonius Fate, he says, is the product of the 
brain of philosophers ; common senso and experi- 
ence teach us that Nature exists and Chance exists, 
but not Fate. Where is the need to foist in fate 
(i nculcare fatum ), ‘cum sine fato ratio omnium 
rerum ad naturam fortunamquo referatur * ’ (§ 6) 
Such arguments are scarcely convincing, and wo 
feel that Cicero is not very clear as to the meaning | 
he attaches to the words fatum, natura, fortuna ; j 
but there seems no doubt that he genuinely dis- 
liked the idea of a chain of causation— i) elfj.apfj.tvr;, 
as the Stoics called it ; he has too lively a conscious- 
ness of Ins own free will, and of the sport of chance 
in the history of his own time, to accept such a 
theory. His intense humanity forbade it ; be 
lived too much m the world, enjoyed too thor- 
oughly the exercise of his own individuality 
Lastly, the reader inay do well to turn to an inter- 
esting passage m the de Natura Deorum( ill. 88), in 
which, aftei insisting that the gods do not give us 
virtue, and that we do not thank them for it, but 
for riches, extemce commoditates, and such like, 
he sums up m these words ; * judicium hoc omnium 
mortalium est, fortunam a deo petendam, a se ipso 
suinendam esse sapientiam.’ Here, as m the pas- 
sage from this book quoted above, Cicero is plainly 
uttering the opinion that suits his own mind best. 

Of Cvesar it has often been said, not only that 
lie believed in Fortuna, but that he believed in her 
as his own peculiar patroness, as Sulla had done 
before him. But an examination of his extant 
writings by no means confirms this opinion. As 
has been shown in the CIR (xvii. 153), tne passages 
usually relied on, when read carefully by tne light 
of their context, fail to prove that Caesar had any 
particular belief in his own good luck (eg., the 
fetter enclosed in Cic. ad Att. x. 8 B , de Beil. Gall 
iv 26, vi. 35, de Bell. Civ. iii. 10), and tend to show 
that, as regards Fortuna in general, he simply 
believed in good and bad luck, as we all do, 
particularly in military operations. In describing 
his defeat at Dyrrhachium he begins by saying 
that ‘ fortuna, quae pluriruum potest cum in reli- 
quis rebus turn praecipue in belfo, parvis momentis 
magnas rerum commutationes efficit ; ut turn 
occidit ’ ; but after the battle, in addressing 
his soldiers, he tells them that ‘ fortunam esse 
industria sublevandara.’ As far as we can judge 
from his own writings, he seems as rational as 
Lucretius on this point ; and, if it be true that he 
held Epicurean doctrines (which is, however, by 
no means certain), it may be that lie looked on 


Fortuna much as the poet did — as the mechanical 
force of Nature acting in ways which we cannot 
foresee or understand. Lucretius wrote (v. 77) : 

1 Praetorea soils cursus Iunaeque meatus 
Expedient qua vl floe tat natura gubernans,' 
and what his natura gubernans is appears in line 
107, ‘ quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna guber- 
nans. ’ On these lines Munro notes that the Epi- 
curean Nature is at one and the same time blind 
chance and inexoiablo necessity, and compares vi. 
31, ‘ seu casu seu vi, quod sio Natura par asset.’ 

5. But, if Ccesar himself steers clear of any 
degrading view of Fortuna, and never in reality 
personifies her, this ib not so with his younger 
contemporaries. The experience of the last cen- 
tury of the Republic might well create a belief 
in the blind or wilful dominion of chance in 
human affairs i society and politics seemed to ho 
governed by no benevolent destiny, or rational 
law of development. Cicero himself had spoken 
of Fortuna in this sense when pleading for Mar- 
cellus before Caesar in 46 B C. ( pro Marcello, 8 7). 
Sallust in more than one passage writes of her m 
a way which we have never as yet met with • ‘ Sed 
profecto Fortuna in omm re dommatui ; ea res 
cunctas, ex libidine magis quatn ex vero, eelebrat 
obscuratque * (Catil. 8); and in the tenth chapter 
of the same work, while he looks on the history of 
Roman conquest down to the destruction of Carth- 
age as the result of labor and justitui, he declares 
that after that terrible event 4 saevire Fortuna ac 
nnscere omnia coepit. * The author of the Ccesarean 
book on the Alexandrian war (possibly Asnuus 
Pol ho) speaks of Fortuna (ch. 25) in terms of the 
Greek Nemesis, as reserving those on whom she has 
heaped benefits for a harder fato. And Cornelius 
Ncpos (Dion, 6) m the same way sayB that the 
fickleness of Fortuna began to sink the hero whom 
she had just before exalted. 

It is true, indeed, that neither of the two finest 
spirits of the Augustan age over uses the word in 
this way. They uere both natives of Cisalpine 
Gaul, tnen the best stiain in the population of 
Italy. Both were of the same type of character — 
mild, serious, intensely human, right-minded — 
with a profound conviction of the duty and destiny 
of the Roman State For Virgil , wnon Rome or 
Aineas or even Evander his predecessor and ally 
is in question, Fortuna is the samo thing as 
Fate, or Providence, or the will of Jupiter repre- 
senting the Divine government of the world, or the 
Destiny of the Stoics. ‘She is not so much a 
deity, os Reason and Providence conceived and 
expressed as the benevolent will of a deity ’ 
(Heinze, Virgila eptache Technik , p. 287). 

1 Me pulsum patria pelarique extrema sequentem 
Fortuna omnipotent tl ineiuctabiU Fatum 
Hu posuere locis ' 

So says Evander to ASneas (An. viii 333 ff ). To 
follow her guidance was the duty of Afoeas and his 
Trojans, and therefore also of the Romans. At 
the beginning of Ain. v. she turns the course of 
the fleet towards Sicily by threatening a storm : 
‘ Superat quoniam Fortuna, sequarnur, says Pali- 
nurua to Aineas, * Quoque vocat, vertamus iter ’ 
(22 f. ). In v. 709 fF. , after the burning of the ships, 
when Aeneas is minded to Btay in Sicily, crushed 
by the blow, old Nautes says . 

* Nate dea, quo Fata trahunt retrahuntque sequarnur * 

Quicquid ent, superanda omiui Fortuna ferendo est ’ 
Here, if the whole passage be read, it becomes 
clear that fortuna is the will of tho gods, against 
which a man can fight if he will, but submission to 
wluch is really victory So in x. 49 Venus urges 
Jupiter to let ner save the boy Ascanius, i.e. snatch 
him from the fate which she imagines to be decreed 
for him ; but 

‘ Aeneas sane ignotia jactctur in undu 
Et quacumque viam dederit Fortuna •equator.' 
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Once more, a curious passage m x. 107 ff. must bo 
here noticed, because it shows that Virgil could 
conceive Destiny as woiking independently of 
Jupiter, and in eonliary directions for different 
peoples • in response to the pleading of Venus on 
one side and Juno on the other, Jupiter declines to 
intei fere . 

* Stm auiquc e Korea laborem 

Kortunamque ferent Ilex Jupiter omnibus Idem ; 

Fata viam lnvenlent ' 

Thus Fortuna is in Virgil, at any rate in the A' nr id, 
a moral conception, to which the leader of men, 
and indeed all men and States, have to lespond by 
obedience and faith, inspired by that sense of duty 
to god and man winch the Homans called pieta <?. 
When the poet is not speaking of plus /Eneas, 01 
of any one who has this sense of duty, he may use 
fortuna m the ordinary sense of chance. In the 
speech of Turnus {Ain xi 37811'.), which is intro- 
duced by the words 4 Talibus cxarsit verbis vio- 
ientia Turni,’ and is therefoio the speoch of one 
uncontrolled by a sense of duty, we tind quite a 
different Fortuna : 

* Miilta dies vartiqup labor mutabllis aevl 
lletulit in melius, umltos alto run revlsens 
Limit, et In solulo rursus Fortuna looavit * 

For Fortuna in Livy the reader must be loforred 
to the valuable summary in the introduction to 
Weisson born’s edition, p. xix ff. ; the general results 
of an independent lmiuiry can alone be stated heio 
Whoovor roads Livy’s noble Preface to his woik 
cannot fail to bo struck by the absence of any attn 
button to Foitunaor Fate of the giowth of Homan 
jxiwor, or tho decline of the tirtues which brought 
it about • Livy is here clearly writing from convic- 
tion, arrived at independently of the fashionable 
views of his day. He attributes all to man himself 
— to the virtus and pittas of tho old Homans, to 
the declmo of morality ami manlinoss in later 
periods of their history. It is truo that in the 
course of his vast work lie speaks of the Fortuna 
Populi Romani (an idea now coming into vogue), 
e.a. in vi 30, i 40, ii 40, vii. 34. 6 lint in almost 
all those and other passagos this Fortuna does but 
oomo to the aid of energetic human endeavour, or 
human endeavour linishos the W’ork of Fortuna 
4 Quicquid superfuit Fortunae P. R., id inihtum 
otiam sine roctoro stabihs virtus tutata est ’ 
(vi. 30). It is true, also, that ho occasionally uses 
the word fortuna in the ordinary sonse of chanco, 
and once or twice ho personifies her in the Greek 
fashion as capricious, e.g. v. 37 1 (‘adoo oceaocat 
animos fortuna, uln vim suntn mgruentem rofringi 
non vult’); but this seems to be a casual ami 
momentary reflexion— the exception to the general 
rule. ‘Fortes fortuna juvat’ (vm. 29) expresses 
far better his personal oonviction. 

6 . After tho Augustan age, and for the first two 
centuries of the Empire, the history of Fortuna 
becomes difficult to follow ; and it may be conveni- 
ent to treat of it under four different heads or 
aspects of the idea, viz. (1) the Fortuna Populi 
Romani, which we have just found expressed in 
different ways in Virgil and Livy, and which is 
also to bo found in Propertius; (2) Fortuna as 
Fate, or closely lelatod to it, affecting human life 
in general; (3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of 
Chance, an unaccountable factor in numan life ; 
(4) Fortuna as a deity, especially connected with 
the worship of the Emperors, but showing herself 
in other ways also. It may be added here that the 
word is often usod in this period in the sonse of 
high position and dignity, as over and over again 
m Pliny’s panegyric on Traian, and elsewhere m 
literature ; but this is outside the general scope of 
this article. 

(1) Fortuna Populi Romani has what we may 
call a downward tendency, in this period, to be- 
come a goddess ; so far it is not easy to prove that 


the idea of tho destiny of Rome had been so 
regarded, for the Fortuna Publica Pop. Rom. 

8 mritium in colie Quirinah of the calendar of 
sere (Eph. Epiar. iii. 7) cannot be dated earlier 
than 194 B c. That idea may possibly have begun 
with Ennius, though it is not found m any of his 
surviving fragments; it is obvious m Polybius 
from the Greek jticm-philosophical point of view, 
as has been shown ; it is expressed, without dis- 
tinct association with a divinity, in Virgil and 
Livy. The nearest approach to this Fortuna as a 
goddess in tho Republican period is found in the 
coins of the gens Sicinia ana the gens Ama, which 
l»oar a female head (see Roscher, Lex. der Myth. l. 
1515) with the inscription ‘Fort. P.R.,’but with- 
out any other sign of a cult. But, when the State 
came to be represented by the individual Csesar, 
and its greatness associated with his welfare, the 
growing tendency to pray to Fortuna for his safety 
brought the deity, m various forms and cults, 
very close to the idea. This is well shown in the 
famous ode of Horace (i. 35), where the Fortuna 
of Antium, 1 * * pictured in a curious and puzzling 
manner, is entreated to preserve Augustus in his 
proposed expedition to Britain (cf. also Augustus 
in Mon. Aniyi. ii 29; and see below, p 103). 
But tho older abstract foim of F Populi Romani 
•.arvives alongside of tins tendency ; e g. in Veil. 
I’aterc. ii. 86 and 103 ; Tac. lhst. m. 46, 4 adfuit ut 
eiepe alias Fortuna Pop Rom.,’ i e by bunging 
Mucianus and the Syrian legions to the Danube. 
In this context the short work of Plutarch, or of 
Plutarch's school, must be mentioned, do Fortuna 
Romanorum Hoie, however, Fortuna is rather 
Chanco (t 6 aMfiarov) than the grander conception 
of Livy or Virgil ; the quostion raised is whethei 
the greatness of Rome was due more to Fortuna or 
to Virtus, and the author concludes that it is duo to 
both, but chiefly to Fortuna. 4 She came to Rome 
to stay, and laid down her wings.’ There is not 
much to our purpose in this work, but it servos to 
show how much people wore tlnnkmg about Foi- 
tuna at the time, and chiefly in relation to Roman 
history. 

(2) Fortuna as Fate, or a guiding power of some 
more or loss definito kind. It was said at the 
loginning of this article that Fortuna, os distin- 
guished from Fors, never wholly lost tho meaning 
of a superior and intelligent power. In the Empire, 
among educated people at least, this still holds 
good, in spite of the fact that Fortuna becomes 
more and more conceived on the one hand 
as a deity, on tho other as luck and ill-luck in 
human life, which is the sport of chance. Thus 
Seneca (cie Benejkns , iv. 8. 3) writes : 4 nuno naturam 
voca fatum fortunam, omnia ejusdem dei nomina 
sunt varie utentis potentia sua’— an interesting 
passage, because the universal providence of Stoi- 
cism is here a nameless deity, neither Jupiter nor 
another, the God whom Seneca urges his disciples 
to love as well as worship, in language hardly 
distinguishable from that of St. Paul (see Zeller, 
Stoics. Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 322 ff.; Boissier, 
Religion rom, ii. 71 ff). But, as a rule, Seneca 
uses the word in the current sense, as a power not 
to be worshipped or submitted to, but w> be over- 
come by the numan will and wisdom ; e.g. in de 
Constants Sapientis, 15. 3 (and, indeed, passim), 

4 vincit nos fortuna nisi tota vincifcur’ ; Epist. 98, 
‘valentior omni fortuna animus est.’ Evidently 
there is no clear distinction between Fortune and 
Fate, yet the former is not so much pure luck or 
chance as something w hose action we are not able to 
understand (Aug. de Civ. Dei, v. 9), or the executor 
of the decrees of Providence (Macrob. Sat. v. 16. 8). 

1 There were two Fortunae at Antium, but Horace speaks of 

one only, which may perhaps Indicate that ha did not know 

much about the cult. 
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This old Stoio notion we have already noticed as 
illustrated in Polybius. The great historian of the 
Empire is occasionally puzzled by conflicting ideas 
of Fortune and Fate, though, as a rule, he uses the 
word in the vulgar sense, e.g. Hist. iv. 47, * magna 
documents instabilis fortunes summa et ima rnis- 
centis.’ In a famous passage in the Annals (vi. 22, 
where see Furneaux’s notos, and some excellent 
remarks in the Introduction to his first vol. p. 21) 
Tacitus tells us that he cannot make up his mind 
whether human affairs 4 fatone et necessitate im- 
mutabili an forte volvantur’ (cf. iv. 20), where fora 
is identical with fortuna as popularly used. It 
would seem that, as Fumeaux says (p. 22), Tacitus 
was inclined to accept the idea that our destiny is 
fixed from the moment of our birth, and could be 
foretold from our horoscope if wo were sure of our 
interpreter; it is only now and then that he has 
doubts, as, when writing (A nn iv. 20) of the excellent 
Manius Lepidus who did good work m enviable 
quiet under Tiberius, ho doubtfully raises the 
question whether favour or dislike of princes is the 
work of Fate and our 4 sors nascendi,’ 4 an sit 
aliqrnd in nostris consiliis,’ etc. This is no real 
philosophic reflexion, but merely the passing doubt 
of an acute mind which has watched the tyranny 
of Donntian. Is the human will free to shape its 
course bravely and with happy result ? 

(3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of pure Chance — 
There is no need to illustrate this further than by 
quoting the famous passage of the elder Pliny 
(HN u. 22), in which the universality of the 
ascription to Fortuna of all good and evil in human 
life is most emphatically stated 

4 Toto qulppa nmnrlo ct omnibus locus omnibusque horis 
omnium vocibus Fortuna sola invocatur et nommatur, una 
aocusatur, una agitur rea, una cogitatur, sola laudatur, sola 
arguitur Et cum convicils colitur, volubilis, et plerlaque vero 
et caeca exlstimata, vaga, incoustans, lncerta, varia, indignor 
uinque fautrix IIulc omnia expensa, bulo omnia feruntur 
aocepta, et in tota ratlone mortahum sola utramque pagmam 
facit (< e In the debit and credit of human accounts— adversity 
and prosperity — everything is set down to her), adeoque obnoxiae 
sunius sortie, ut sors ipsa pro deo sit, qua deus probatur 
incertus.’ 

This last sentence should not lead us to imagine 
that Pliny is here thinking of Fortuna only as a 
goddess with a cult : what lie is really thinking of, 
as the context shows, is the dismal superstition 
which attributed all the changes and accidents of 
life to Chance, whether vaguely conceived and m- 
yoked as a deity or regarded as an unintelligible 
something about which no one had the inclination 
to reason — a superstition which excludes human 
endeavour, and indeed human sense of duty gener- 
ally, and which may be, far more than we snould 
guess without this remarkable passage, account- 
able for the want of ‘grit ’ and vitality in all classes 
under the Roman Empue. It may perhaps be 
connected wuth the popularity of a coarse Epi- 
cureanism m the last period of the Republic, of 
which Cicero speaks (Tvsc. Disp. iv. 6 and 7) ; for, in 
spite of its noble presentation by Lucretius, or by 
Cicero in de Fimbus, bk. i, the disciples of this 
school undoubtedly learnt that the gods care for 
none of us, and that good and bad luck come to 
good and bad men by blind chance only. We have 
seen how after the period of Cicero and Ceesar the 
idea of Fortune as treacherous and capricious be- 
gan to gain ground, but was checked among men 
of education and reflexion by the ASneid of Virgil 
and the History of Livy ; but we may conjecture 
that among the uneducated or half-educated, in a 
period in which the outward forms of religion were 
revived, without the inward conviction of man’s 
shortcomings or of his dependence on a Deity for 
help towards right conduct, this poisonous notion 
of Chance was weakening the fibre of the Roman. 
It is probable that the constant use of Fortuna in 
the literature of the period, and even by serious 


authors like Seneca, Juvenal, and Tacitus, is a 
reflexion of this condition of the popular mind. 
But we find it in its rawest form m writers who 
took life less seriously, such as Ovid (e.g. Metam 
iii. 141), or Petronius (Sat, 120, 121), or in the work 
of a soldier like Velloius Paterculus (e g. li. 57, 75, 
110 ad init.), who was not really a man apt and 
able to reason about such questions. 

(4) Fortuna as a deity, in common belief and 
in connexion with the Imperial family. When 
Juvenal writes, at the end of his tenth satire, 

4 Nullum numen abest, >1 sit prudcntla , non to 
Not/aexmus, Fot tune, Deam, ooeloque locamus,' 
he is no doubt thinking of his own time, of the 
growing tendency to turn the vulgar idea of 
Chance, illustiated under the last head, into a 
goddess Fortuna worshipped in iconic form. 

Two curious atones of this let oeut. a.d. may illustrate ( he 
tendency. Suetonius tells us of the Emperor Galha (writing 
only a generation later) that he dreamt one night that Fortuna 
told him that she was standing wearied outside his door, and 
t hat if he did not speodily welcome her she would be the prey of 
any posaer-by. He went and opened the door, and found a 
bronze image of the goddess at the threshold , this he took with 
him to his Tusoulan villa, where he made a shrine for her and 
set up nn elaborate cult The rest of the story will be found in 
Suet Galba, 18 Another story was that Be Jan us had a statue 
of Fortuna which turned its back on him just before his fall, as 
he was sacrificing to it (Dio. Casa, lvrti 7. 2) There seems no 
doubt that he had a statue, and an ancient one, of a deity be- 
longing to his native Etruscan town Volsinil (see Fowler, op 
cit p 171), which may have been an Etruscan representative of 
Fortuna , but the instructive point of the story is the way in 
which this statue was seized upon as one of Fortuna by the 
common belief of the age 

There was, indeed, a tendency to identify other 
deities with the one now becoming so popular in 
all parts of the Empue; among tho innumerable 
votive inscriptions to Fortuna to be found in every 
volume of the CIL are many which beem to show 
that Tutela, Nemesis, perhaps Victona, come very 
close to her (specimens of this tendency may be 
found m Dessau, Inner. Lat Se/ectcc, u 1 U3 ff ) , 
at tho same time it may be noted that tho typical 
figure of Fortuna, with cornucopia) and patora, or 
ruddei, wheel, or ship’s prow, remains essentially 
the same, as found on coins and statuettes in great 
numbers in all parts of the Empire (see art by R 
Peter on ‘Fortuna’ in Ro'-chcr’s Ler. i. 150311. ; 
Mau, Pompeii, p. 336 of the Eng. tr.) In this 
form Fortuna found a place among the Penates of 
the household. 

In two cases, however, under tho influence of 
the syncretizmg tendency of the age, Fortuna puts 
on, m addition to her own, the attributes of other 
deities: (1) of the mysterious Panthea, by which 
she seems to become exalted into a position in 
which she unites the attributes of all other deities 
(see Roscher, i. 153411*.); (2) of Isis (ib 1530 IF), 
possibly as a consequence of an old connexion with 
sea- faring, which was common to both. The 
latter identification is the most curious develop- 
ment of Fortuna under the Empue. 

We can see the process of assimilation in a charming passage 
of the romance of Apuleiua (xi. 16), where the young Lucius is 
initiated by the priest of Isis into the mysteries of the goddess 
Lucius is told that he has passed out of the capricious power of 
the blind and reckless Fortuna, into the loving care of a Fortuna 
who is not blind, and who even illuminates the other gods by 
her own light. ‘Behold, freed from his former troubles, re- 
joicing in the provident can of greet Isis, Lucius triumphs over 
his own Fortune ’ 

The worship of Fortuna in connexion with the 

rson of the Ceesar may be called an adjunct of 

e official cult of the Emperor (see art. Roman 
Religion, Period rv. § 1). It began in 10 b c with 
the return of Augustus from a course of travel in 
Greece and the East, when, as wo learn from his 
own record (Mon. Ancyr. Lat. li. 29, Gr. 6. 7), an 
altar was dedicated on Dec. 15 to Fortuna Redux, 
and a permanent colt instituted. In the year 
A.D. 14, i.e. in the first year of Tiberius’ reign, 
games were celebrated to Divus Augustus and 
Fortuna Redux, which henceforward were held 
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annually in tlio beginning of October under the 
name of Augnatrdia, and appear in the religious 
calendars (Tae Ann 1 . 15 Fasti Amt term and 
Antiates, and Fermi e Cumanum). From tins time 
onwaid Fortuna Rodux, with the title Augusta 
often added, became specially a deity of the Im- 
perial family. We find her invoked, with the 
sacrifice of a cow, in the ritual of the Arval 
Riotherhood, ‘ob diern quo uibem ingressus est 
VespasiuuuB,' ‘pro salute et reditu Domitiani,’ and 
on other occasions of the same kind down to the 
beginning of the 3id cent. (Ilenzen, Act. Fratr 
Arv. pp 86. 122). For full information on this 
woiship, and the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
It. Fetor, in Reseller, i. 152511’. 

How far Fortuna was conceived by Augustus 
and las immediate successors as a really efficient 
tinmen must remain doubtful ; but later on there 
can bo no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
became little better than a fetish. The story of 
Galba and the image has already been told; the 
St riptorcs lltstormc A ugustae toll us of Antoninus 
Fins, and even of Marcus Aurelius, that they kept 
a golden imago of her ( Fortuna aurea or regia) 
in their bed-chambers, and earned it with them 
wherever they wont (see, e q , Jul Capitolinus, 
Ant. Pius, 12 : Spartianus, Scvcrus, 23) But after 
the spread and final recognition of Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the official worship ; 
for Fortuna, whether thought of as a goddess of 
clrnnco oi as a niotecting ueity, was equally irre- 
concilable with Christian convictions. 

Summary — Wo may now sum up in a very few 
woids the long story that has been told above. 
Fortuna begins as a ueity, not of mere chance, but 
of helpful power in relation to ceitain events of 
human life, especially childbirth and seafauug, and 
then develops under many forms and cult titles 
which, turnover, gradually lose their original foreo 
and meaning, hlto so many othor of the early 
Roman worships (see Roman Religion, Feriod iv 
§ 1). Muanw lnle the mlluence of the later sceptical 
Creek idea of ti>xv introduces the Roman mmd to 
the conception of blind chance, best shown in the 
fragment of Facuvius (above, p. 98) ; but this is 
noutialized among the bettor educated by the latoi 
or Roman School of Stoicism, beginning with 
Famettufl and m a historical form with Polybius, 
and having a tendency to associate the conception 
of Fortune with the Destiny of Rome and the 
Fortuna Poimli Romani , as wo see it in Virgil and 
Livv. In the confusion of the last age of tho Re- 
public, and perhaps under the influence of popular 
Epiouioamsm, tho more degraded idea of Fortuna 
gains ground, and appears m writers of a less earnest 
moial type m the 1st cent of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and woiship of the less educated 
classes Lastly, we return to an official or state 
cult of Fortuna in connexion with the cult of the 
Crosars, and with tho settled order of the Emmie; 
and hnally, under the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity tho lower aspects of the idea and the cult 
alike tend to disappear. 

See also Fate (Gieek and Roman). 
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W. Warde Fowler. 

FOSTERAGE.— By this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
certain period. The ouatom differs from adoption 


(q.v) in that the foster-duld does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re- 
ceived. Language does not originally distinguish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be considered as a natural development of 
nursing, aitsmg when considerations of health or 
other spocial circumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its parents 
Such oases will occur in any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of affection between 
nurse and nursling may be expected to subsist 
between foster parents and their charge. Among 
certain peoples this feeling attains exceptional 
sliength, and the relationship develops into an im- 
portant institution. Tins happens especially in a 
tubal condition of society, when family relation- 
ships are still tho main social nexus, oefore the 
growth of political association. 

I Oriental Races— i. Arabs.— Although it 
is among Kuiopean nations that the custom reaches 
its highest development, it has its impoitanee for 
certain Oriental peoples also. It must have pie- 
vailed fiom early timos in Arabia Muhammad 
was put out to nurse with a woman of the Bern 
Sad, who reared him among her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he displayed in later yeais 
t-owards Ins foster-mother and her daughter (Muir, 
Life of Mahomet J , London, 1894, pp. 5-7). When 
lie came to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
a law against tho intermarriage of persons connected 
by the tie of milk-kinship The principle of the law 
is stated in tho words . ‘ Whatever is piolubited by 
consanguinity is also prohibited by fosterage ’ : that 
is to say, the tie of milk is as much a bar to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the km of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual parents {Iledaya, 
tr Hamilton and Grady, London, 1870, p 67) 
This enactment must be regarded, not as an arbi- 
trary decree of the Frophet, hut as giving legal 
foiin and sanction to tho traditional usage among 
the Arabs (Robertson-Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
m Early Arabia 9 , London, 1903, pp 175 f , 195 f.) 
Muhammad’s principle was wonted out in the 
Hidflya, and a metaphysical theory w’as supplied 
by later legists. The prohibitions thus established 
lemam in foico to the present day, and aie mcor- 
rated into the Anglo-Muham law of India (II. K 
llson, Anglo-Muham. Law of India 8 , London and 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 113) 

2. India.— On this point there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Muhammadans of India and 
the Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 
unknown, but it has no particular significance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (H. 
Maine, Early Institutions 7 , 243), whereas adoption 
holds an important place in this code. A foster- 
child enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adoption has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
LavA, Madras and London, 1888, § 167). The pure- 
blooded inhabitants of Iiaiputana, however, with 
their more primitive type oi community, give much 
more prominence to foster-kinship. 

•Although the foster family of a Chief is never of the Rajput 
clan, but belongs almost always to some particular family of a 
well known pastoral tribe, yet the foster-brothers often attain 
much influence and position at his court, and the family has a 
reoogniied hereditary status of “ kinship by the milk " ' (Lyali, 
Asiatic Studies, London, 1882, p 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkh&nd have 
their childien fostered by women of the Ahlr caste 
of com herds ; in speaking to a man of this caste, 
dmoa, ‘foster-father,’ is a respectful mode of ad- 
dress [information from H. Spencer, I.C S.]. The 
same habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief- 
tains among a particular subordinate tribe will 
meet us again in Ireland. 

3. Turco-Tatara.— That foster-kinship was more 
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than a legal fiction among the Muhammadans of 
India may lie seen in the case of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Akbar bad much to suffer on account of the favours which he 
lavished on hts foster-mother, Maham Anka , and her family. 
She was for many years the most influential person at his court, 
and her son, Adh&m Khan Koka.wss one of nia generals. When 
this man actually stabbed the Emperor's minister, Muhammad 
Khan Atka, It is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akbar’s 
wrath caused him to forget the ntsbat (‘oonnexion ’) which 
bound him to the assassin’s mother, and to order his summary 
execution. The murdered minister and his son, Aziz, were re- 
lated to Akbar through another foster-mother Aziz succeeded 
his father in power, but proved troublesome and contumacious ; 
the Emperor, however, refused to inflict any hut the lightest 
punishment on him, saying * Between me and Aziz ttiere is a 
stream of milk which I cannot cross’ (Malleson, Akbar, Oxford, 

1890, p. 177). 

The titles anka, atka, kokn , here used to designate 
the foster-mother, her husband, and their son, arc 
Turkish words in use among the nomadic tribes 
from whom the Mughal Emperors drew their origin ; J 
and the sentiment which Akbar acknowledged can- 
not he ascribed to the influence of the Muham. faith 
which he and his people had embraced (he was far 
from being a devout Muslim), hut maiks the preval- 
ence of the custom of fosterage among the Turco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. The custom and 
the associated sentiment no doubt giew up among 
them under conditions of life broadly similar to 
t hose winch obtained over most of Arabia. Among 
these tubes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from immemorial times equiva- 
lent to blood relationship The Osman Turks allow 
to a foster-brother free access to the harim, which 
is otherwise permitted only to near kinsmen (A. 
Vambdry, Das Tut kenvolk, Leipzig, 1885, p 216) 

A chieftain’s foster-brotheis are found among his 
closest adherents, on whom he relics in the hour of 
need (Elias and Ross, Ta’iilyi Bashuli, London, 
1898, p 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the case of the Irish and Scottish tribesmen. 

4. Circassians — The Oriental peoples agree, as a 
mle, in regaiding the act of nursing at the breast 
as the essence of the foster-kinslnp, which there- 
fore conties m the person of the foster-mother : it 
is only as related to her that the rest of the foster- 
kmdied come into account With the Cucassians, 
however, the foster-father Beams to be of more im- 
portance. 

‘The son of a Circassian chief is taken from home and con 
signed to tho charge of a tutor or foster father, called an attahk , 
and, until he attain the age when his education is supposed to 
be complete, it is considered as an unpardonable weakness in the 
real father to desire to see his child Boj s are regarded rather 
as the property of the tribe than of the parents, and, should 
the latter have neglected to choose an attalik for their son, any 
one who feels disposed may offer to undertake the charge 
There are even instances of an enthusiastic educator carrying 
off a pupil by force , and this Is not by Circassian law a punish- 
able offence '(L Moser, Caucasus, London, I860, p 32) The 
r61e of the attahk is here very similar to that of the a\U in Ire- 
land or the /<feCri in Scandinavia (see below). 

II. Europeans. — i. Slavs. — The European 
peoples do not, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the function or the foster-mother, nor 
is milk-rolationship generally regarded as a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be made 
in regard to the Slavs of southern and eastern 
Europe, who, influenced perhaps by their Muham. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster-kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
children) are regarded in the same light as the 
natural offspring, and the foster-child bears the 
name of the foster-father so long as it remains in 
his house (Maine, Early Law and Custom, London, 

1891, p. 257 ; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
Sudslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 10, 14, 602) 

a. Greeks and Romans, —The two European 
nations which were the lirst to reach a high level of 
civilization are those among whom the relationship 
is of least importance. Neither Greek nor Latin 
has any specisui term to denote foster-kinship, nor 
is it recognised by Greek or Roman Law. Isolated 


oases no doubt are to be found, and them arc in- 
dications that under the later llomnn Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the 18th cent. ) fashionable 
W'omen sometimes got rid of domestic burdens by 
putting their children out to nurse in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Hononus and Theodosius 
(dated A D 409 and incorporated in the Theodosian 
Code) forbids parents to entrust their oflsprmg in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a class that was 
held in very ill esteem : 

1 Nemo curlalium plehelorum possessorumve flhos suos nutrl- 
endos pas tori bus tradat Alus vero rust lean is, ut fien solet, 
nutriendos dart non vetatnus’ ( Cod Ttuodos., ed O Hanoi, 
Bonn, 1842, p 009). 

Foundlings. — A different type of fosteiage re 
ceives special treatment in Roman Law'. This 
arose from the custom of exposing new-horn infants 
w'hich the paients did not desire to rear. It some- 
times happened that tho unfortunate babe was 
rescued and brought lip by stiangeis fiom motives 
of compassion or convenience The Btorv of Oedi- 
pus and the plots of many Greek comeuies afford 
exam (lies. In Rome, the codes of the later Empire 
dehne the rights of the fosterer ( nutnfor ) in such 
eases. Tho Codex Theodosuin us, adopting tho 
principle of an edict of Constantine, lays down 
(lib v tit 8) that any one who rears an infant 
thus exposed acquires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 
pleasure If tho actual father desires to recover 
his child, he must give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or pay an equivalent sum. Similar pio- 
visions are found m the semi Roman codes of 
various barbarian peoples who were in contact with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposing of 
children w as a common practice. The statute just 
quoted was incorporated in the Lex Montana 
Bivtusa of the 8th century (see Capitulurn Be qum 
Franconim , exhv., in Canciam, Barbarorum Leges 
Antiques, Venice, 1781, in 274) A further de- 
velopment is added in the Laws of the Visigoths 
(c. A D 654), where the actual parents, if identified, 
are laid under a foinml obligation to redeem tho 
child ; if they fail to do so, they are to suflei exile 
for life, and ihojudex territorn is dnetted to pay 
the redemption puce out of the father’s property ; 
or, if the father has nothing, he is to become a 
slave in place of his son, who is to go free It is 
further laid down that, if parents entrust a child 
to another person, the fosteier is to bo paid annu- 
ally a shilling {sohdum) for each year of the child’s 
age, up to the age of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken as equivalent to his keep. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
w’honi they were framed 

The attempt to enforce the performance of paren- 
tal duties was no doubt due to the growing influence 
of the Church, to which the practice of exposing 
children was naturally repugnant. The Formulas 
Strmondi, which probably represent the practice 
of the tractus Turonensis (Tourame), speak of a 
class of officials called matriculant , w hose special 
duty it was to take charge of foundlings These 
infants were usually left at the church-door by 
stealth ; the matriculant had to take care of them 
and induce charitable persons to receive them into 
their families. The Synods of Vaison (A.D. 442) 
and Arles (a.d. 443?) laid down canons dealing 
with this question. 

Cf Hefola, Hat of the Councils, Enjr tr , E<linb 1888, ill. 
160, 171 , Formula Sirmondi, In Canciani, in 419, 4'i8 , see also 
Rejfino, de Eccl Utseipl , Pans, 1671, lib n 09-72 
The methods adopted by the media l al Church are 
still in force in the Balkan States (F. S. Krauss, 
587). In the more progressive countries the care 
of waifs and destitute children is generally recog- 
nized as a public duty, and is entrusted either to 
Foundling Hospitals and similar institutions, or 
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to foster- paronU, who aio paid for their trouble 
either by the State or by local authorities ( E13r n , 
art. ‘Foundling Hospitals’) 

3 . Anglo-Saxons. — After the introduction of 
Christianity into England, these duties were dis- 
charged by pious women (am rtc vu gmes [Augustine, 
Ep. ad Jioni/ac 23]). The laws of King Ine pio 
vide an allowance for any one who takes chaige of 
a foundling ; and other early laws define the rights 
of foster-parents on lines similar to those J.t <i 
down by the Codex Theodosianus. Fosterage by 
dornro of the parents seems to have been prevalent 
among tho Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
Epistle just referred to, complains that motheis 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the e.uly Church set its face 
against the piactiee, but it was too deeply rooted 
to bo easily suppressed Thorpe asseits that the 
custom of fosteiago was as prevalent among tho 
Anglo Haxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
(Anncnt Lavs and Institutes oj England , London, 
1840, (Jlossaiy, s.v 'Foster'). It should be ob- 
served, however, that the words fdstre and its 
derivatives, oti whuh be seems to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether m tho home of the 
parents or elsewhere (of. T. Wright, Womankind 
m Wc\tnn Europe, London, 1869, p. 65). But there 
is other evidence to show that tho custom was very 
general .eg., the cherts made both by ecclesias- 
tical authorities and by kings to check the abuses, 
and oven crimes, which occasionally arose from tho 
carelessness or treachery of foster- paients. 

Thun, Kont'lm, son of Konwulf, kins of Mercia, was murdered 
in Infancy by his fosterer in order to clear the way to the throne 
for hii aunt (juendreda (for other examples, see J. Thrupp, 
The A nglo Saxon Uome, Loudon, 1802, p 88 f ). 

Such instances might suggest that tho lelationship 
did not possess the same sanctity among the Anglo 
Savons as m Scandinavia or in Iieland. But it is 
natural to suppose that, as a rule, a strong aflee- 
tion did subsist between foster parents and then 
charges 

Both King Edgar and King Athelstan showed their gratitude 
to their foster mothers by bestowing on them substantial grants 
of land (Sharon Turner, Hut. of the Anglo-Saxons, London, 
1862, ill 5-7). 

4. Scandinavians. — In Scandinavia the custom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
bo notod that the woid fdstr, with its derivatives, 
belongs originally to tho Scandinavian branch of 
the Germanic languages, whence it was early 
borrowed by the Northom dialect of English. In 
primitive Norway, as olsowheie in the ruder stagos 
of society, it sometimes happoned that childien 
exposed at birth wore reared by strangers, and 
that this charitable office produced a mutual affec- 
tion of great strength (Dasent, Burnt Njdl, London, 
1801, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of tho parents ; examples 
are to be met with on eveiy page of the Norse and 
Icelandio Sagas, and tho native codes legislate 
specially for this kind of relationship. 

( 1 ) Characteristic features. — The maternal office 
performed by the foster-mother is not here, as in 
the East, the essential point; it is rather the 
foster-father (f tetri) who plays tho loading part. 
The oharge of the child does not always begin from 
infanoy, and it is usually continued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandio code of law 
known as the GrdgAs (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the normal limit of the period ; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later ( Herverar 
Saga, ed. P. F. de Sulim, Copenhagen, 1876, p. 81) 
Th‘a fosteier does not inorely rear the child ; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In th« Vdlsunga Saga, Sigurd's foster-father Instructs him 
in uirottir, chess and runes, and teaches him to speak foreign 
tongues (du Challlu, Viking Age, London, 1888, il. 45). So, in 
the Dro}>lavoar itona Saga, Dew tbs Wise, in offering to foster 
the son of Droplauga, promises expressly to teach him his own 
wisdom (Sagan of Gunntaugi Orvutungu ok SJealld-Ilafm, 


! Copenhagen, 1776, p. 48, note). Often the boy's eduoation is 
' completed by his being taken os a comrade on expeditions of 
adventure and piracy (Daacnt, Orkney inga Saga, Bolls Series, 
1884, p. 220). A knowledge of law being an important branch 
of knowledge, NJ4I teaches it to Thorhall, so that he becomes 
the greatest lawyer in Iceland (Dasent, Burnt Njdl, i 82 ) The 
crafty Tbrond teaches Sigmund ‘ how to bring all kinds of law- 
suits, and how to g«t bis own rights and those of others ’ ( Y 01 k 
Powell, Fcsreyinga Saga, London, 1896, p 76) 

Such cases justify the saying fjdulungi bregdrttl 
fdstrs, 'the fostering is a quarter of the man’ 
(Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. ‘Fdstr’). 

In many cases the foster-father gives part of his 
property to Ins foster-son. The amount that may 
be thus conveyed is limited by the ancient law m 
the interest of the proper heirs ( Norg*s Gamle 
Love , Christiania, 1846, 1 . 213) ; but m the Sagas 
the foster-son is sometimes made heir to half or all 
IiiB fosterer’s propeity (K Kaalund, in Aarbdger for 
nordisk Oldkyndxghed og Uxstone, 1870, p 279). 

(2) Strength, of sentiment. — The affection which 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as between foster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between foster- brethren ; as 
in Ireland, it is said to have been even stronger 
than the tio of consanguinity. 

When Thorhall, one of Ni&l’e foster-sons, heard of NjAl’a death, 
he was so violently moved that ' ho swelled all over mid a stieain 
of blood burst fort!) from both his ears, and could not bo 
staunched, and be fell into a swoon ' ( Burnt Wjdl, il. 196) 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offence against the natural chanties. 

The tragic motive of the Laxdala Saga consists in the gradual 
estrangement brought about by the machinations of a wicked 
woman between the foster-brothers Bold and KJartan, which 
issues in a fratricidal conflict Attacked unwillingly by Bolli, 
Klartan flings away his weapons, saying ‘ I am much more 
fain to take my death from you than to causo the same to you 
myself * ( Laxdcela Saga, tr MAO Press, London, 1899, p. 178). 

The term ‘ fostei -brothers’ came to be extended 
to those who had gone through the ceremony of 
►wearing brotherhood, as in the so called Fdst- 
braedra Saga (This rito is described in Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Origtnes Islandirce, Oxford, 
1905, 1 . 319 and m art. BROTHERHOOD [Artificial], 
vol. ii. p 857 ; of. Dasent, Gislt, Edinburgh, 1866, 
p. 23. ) The proper term for such a ‘ sworn- brother ’ 
is, however, eidoi ddr or svarabrddr (see Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 
1883, i 424) 

(3) Jleasons of special development. — Tho causes 
which gave the practice of fosterage peouliar 1 m- 

orlance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
arous and violent condition of society described 
in the Norse and Icelandic Sagas. The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
bv fostering bis son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends. 

In the Fatreymga Saga tho crafty and treacherous Thrond, 
being a kinleis man, takes to himself foster-sons from three 
different families Tord of Gelrolfsdre, in the Vtgaglums Saga, 
is fosterer to one of Helge Asbjdrnson’s children ; being con 
victed of theft, he refuses to pay the usual fine, saying that 
'it would be little good he should get by fostering Helge 
Asbjbrnson’s son, if be should have to pay tne penalty in a oaso 
like that I ’ 

The fosterer is therefore, as a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his charge : hence 
the saying that * he is the lesser man wno fosters 
another’s child’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. *Bam- 
f6str '). 

This maxim may be illustrated by a tale which is told in the 
Saga 0 ! Harold HArfager (S. Lning, Hexmskringla*. London, 
1889, i 891-4). AtheUlan of England bad tricked Harald into 
performing an act which might be oonstruod as a form of 
homage to the English king Wishing to pay him back in kind, 
Harald sent his infant son, the child of a servant-girl, to Athet 
sten under the charge of Hauk. On being admitted to the 
king's presenoe, Hauk advanced and set the child on the king's 
knee ; and, when Athetstan asked what this meant, he replied : 

1 Harald the king bids thee foster the child of his servant-girl.' 
Taking a child on one’s knee (knisetja) was among Germanic 
peoples the tonal form of accepting parentage. Athelstan was 
very angry, but presently accepted the situation, and brought 
up the hoy, who grow up to be king Hakon. Harald was de- 
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lighted »t the success of his retort, ‘ for it is the common 
observation of all people, ' says the chronicler, ‘ that the man 
who footers another’s children is of leas consideration than the 
other.' 

Instances are, however, to be found where the 
offer to undertake the charge of a boy is made as 
cm overture of friendship, as when Heidrek, in the 
Herverar Saga (p. Ill), offers to foster the son of 
the king of Ganlariki ; the queen’s advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows that it was danger- 
ous to refuse such a proposal when made by a 
formidable and ruthless warrior. Again , the person 
who offers fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may be to make reparation for 
injuries done, by thus accepting the inferior posi- 
tion. So Njdl undei takes to foster the boy Haus- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by Njdl’s son 
Skarphedin ( Burnt Njdl, ii. 59). 

(4) Fosterage as a legal contract .— The ancient 
laws of Scandinavia give the foster-father a legal 
status, aud define his rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-chila and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and tho 
foster-father receives a ceitam amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his expenses If eithei 
side fails to fulfil its part of the bargain, the law 

S rovides compensation. Thus, if the child is with- 
rawn by the father, lie cannot recover the money 
he has paid ; while, if the fosterer sends the child 
home before tho proper tune, or if he does his part 
so badly that the father is justified in withdrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 

r iid to him (Grdgds, tit. xxi. ; Gamle Love, l 286, 
88). In some cases recognized by the Grdgds no 
payment is made by the father, fosterage being 
given in consideration of benefits renaeied or 
promised. The case of an orphan is specially 
provided for • if ho is reared by a person not legally 
xesponsible for his nurture, the fosterer may claim 
a fee ( fdstrlaun ) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild which 
may be adjudged for injury done to him— provided 
always that the person who makes such a claim 
has formally undertaken the duties of a foster- 
father. By so doing he acquires the rights and 
undertakes the liabilities of the natural parent : 
he is entitled to make claims on behalf of Ins 
foster-son, and is responsible for claims made 
against him. 

Thus, when Sigmund In the Fcereymaa Saga (as above, np 
36-38) claims wergild, from Thrond for the murder of his father 
Breste, Thrond, as a oounterstroke, undertakes the fosterage of 
Iaf, whose father had been slain by Sigmund, and makes a 
oross-ciaim against Sigmund for wergild on behalf of Laf 
Under the ancient Gulathingt lov, either of a pair of foster- 
brothers has the right to demand a wergild of 12 aura for the 
death of his fellow from the slayer (GarrUe Love, l 80, 6 239) 

In all this legislation there is much that is closely 
similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland ; the whole conception of the foster- 
relationship is muoh the same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail. 

5 . Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.— (1) Legal enact- 
ments. — References to the subject of fosterage 
are scattered throughout the live volumes of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (which, it must be re- 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the Cdm Iarraith, or Law of Fosterage-Fee ( 11 . 
146-192). The term iarraith answers to the Scan- 
dinavian fdstrlaun , and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being charged for 
girls than for boys. Provision is made, as in Scandi- 
navian law, only with more detail, for the termina- 
tion of the arrangement on either side, and for 
compensation to be made by the foster-parents in 
case of noglect or of harm done to their charge. 
Tho treatment which the foster-child receives is to 


vary according to the rank of the parents and the 
amount of tho iarraith. Rules are laid down as to 
gradations of food and dress, with a minuteness 
that belongs to artificial theory rather than actual 
practice (for details, see CHILDREN [Celtic], g 7 ) 
The foster-fathei is to teach the useful and agree- 
able arts, especial stress being laid on riding, llo 
bas the right of inflicting castigation ana other 
unishments in case of misbehaviour ; on tho other 
and, ho is mode responsible for mischief done by 
the foster-cluld, so far as this can be ascribed to 
his own neglei t or ill teaching. Ills functions thus 
include those of a tutor ; the importance of the 
moral influence so exei cised gave rise to a saying 
to tho effect that fostering is two-thirds of a child’s 
nature (O’Donovan, Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 
1842, p 294) As one man might foster several 
boys, it is clear that in a more settled state of 
society the foster-father would easily pa-.s into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, tho term axte may 
mean cither ‘foster-father’ or ‘tutor,’ and the 
derivative aitechas or oideachas is m modern Tush 
the regular equivalent of ‘ education ’ ; so also dalta 
is an ambiguous term meaning sometimes 4 foster- 
ling ’ and sometimes ‘ pupil.’ The relations between 
tutor and pupil are expressly recognized by tho 
Laws as constituting a distinct species of fosterage . 
a section of the Cdm Ldnamna, or Law of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
‘ toaehing foster-father ’ (aite forcetail) and his pupil 
(Laws, 11 349) Maine has pointed out the analogy 
between this relationship aud that which subsists 
between the Brahman and Ins disciple (Fatly In- 
stitutions, 242). In ecclesiastical documents, such 
as the Lives of the Saints, tho same terminology is 
employed to designate tho spnitual leather and the 
pious youths who come to livo with lam and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

it is significant that 111 the Cdm Iarraith the 
foster-mother {muime) ib barely mentioned It is 
true that this omission is to some extent made good 
by paragraphs in the Cdm Ldnamna (Laws, ii. 349) ; 
but there can be no doubt that among the Gaedols, 
as in Scandinavia, the foster-father was the pivot of 
the relationship. 

In the Laws, rs is natural, fosterage is regarded 
mainly as a contruct for mutual advantage. Yet 
oven noro it vs expressly stated that it may be 
undertaken for love ; ana, even where a considera- 
tion is paid, it is recognized that the relationship 
established docs not end with the termination of 
actual fosterage, which is faxed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 for girls (Laws, ii. 176, 193) A 
durable connexion has been created, desenbed as 
Idnamnas — a term which ordinarily denotes tho 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
wife. When the foster-father returns his charge 
to the parents, he gives parting gifts (sedit q an 1 - 
iechta), which are, m fact, the assertion of a last- 
ing claim on the gratitude and good offices of the 
foster-child (Laws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historical evidence . — There is much uncer- 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how closely their theory corresponds with actunl 
usage ; but there can be no doubt that their enact- 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom which was inwoven with the life and 
habits of the Gaedels as far back as they are 
known to us. It is already in vigour in the 
legends of the Ulaid (the cycle of Corn hobar and 
Cuchulainn), which represent a state of society 
perhaps as old as tho Christian era , and it meets 
us at every turn m Irish literature and history, 
down to tfie break-up of tho old tribal system 
about the year 1600. Even in the 17th ana 18th 
centuries it still lingered m certain regions. 

In Ireland, as in Scandinavia, it was deemed an 
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honour and advantage to be allowed to rear the 
Ron of a powerful thief tain, and thus establish a 
eliuiu to favour and protection A passage m the 
Laws (u 285) seems to imjdy that fostering could 
bo undertaken only by petrous who stood in a 
ttitain degieo of consanguinity to the parents. 
This may have been the rulo in very piimitive 
times, 01 it may have been a point of artificial 
Ihooiy, not icnlly observed in practice; at all 
events, if there ever was such a restnction, it 
must have disappeared very endy. As a rule, no 
doubt, tho foster-pai outs belonged to the same 
dan as tho father, but tins was not always the 
case. The son of a noble house often had seveial 
fostei ors. 

At tho hirth of Oui’hiilaliin, who wan nephew to the powerful 
king lionihobur nine Nihsh, hi id whoso future greatnoss wan 
fort told by Druids, n competition at once arose for the privilege 
of fostering tho t htld (Thurru \ sc n, Sagen arts dem alien lrland, 
Hi rlin, 11)01, p til). Tho tlaughtcr of another king, Eouhakl 
SiUhtiltle, had twilve foster fat lit rs (*6 63) When 8t Patrick 
preai lied to tho daughters of King Liegufro, and told them of 
the grcatiuKS of (toil, th< y asked, among other questions, 
whefchir many had fostered (lod'a Hon, Implying that this 
would he a test of Ills rank and power (Jo>c«, Soc III at of 
Ane Irrtnnd , ii 17) In tho lati st days of the old national 
life we tlnd the same viow expressed Fynes Monson says that 
womin of good wealth seek with great ambition to nurse the 
ihtldten of lords and gentlemen, ‘not for any profit, hut 
rat hi r spending mm h upon them whilo they live, and ghing 
tin m when they die sometimes tnoro than to theur ownohiTdicn 
Hut thov do it, only to ha\ o tho protection and love of the patents 
whose children they nurse’ (Itinerary, m 0 L Falkiner’s Him 
(rations of I rmh History, London, 1904, p 318) 

Accoiding to Sir John Davies (in H. Morley’s 
Inland main Eliutlnth ami James 1, London, 
lh‘)(>, p 290), tho poorer and weaker sometimes 
actually bought the ‘altorage’ of a ‘potent and 
i leh ’ man’s eluldien — an inveision of thopnneiplo 
of tutratfh dosmbed above It is probable that, 
dm mg tho centuries of constant waifarowith the 
English invaders, thodesne to gain pioto(tion and 
suppoit gav o additional Htiongth to the systom of 
fosteinge, and inipaitetl fresh intensity to tho feel- 
ing by vvlin Ii foster-kindred wore united. 

(II) Strimfth of SLVtuncnt — Tho feeling refeirod 
to had always been one of singular povvor Every- 
where in the older liteiature the tie botweon fostei - 
fathor and toster-elnld, or between foster-brotheis, 
is legal tied as equivalent to tho ties of blood 

In the tali* of ltonan and his son Miulfothartig, tho latter's 
two foster brothers arc his trustiest companions one of them 
dies witti him, the other avenges his death ('Fmgal Romtin,* 
In RCel xiil 11892] 868) In tho tide of the Battle of Magh Rath 
(ed. O’Donovan, pp 136, 101, etc.), King Domnall is throughout 
deeply eouoorned about tlio personal safe tv of his foster son, 
Oongal Cloeti, though tho latter is in rebellion against him 
When olrcumstani cs force men so connected into conflict, the 
situation Is felt to bo peculiarly tragic, as in the combat hetween 
Otb’huluitni and For Dlad (K Hull, CuchulUn Saga, London, 
1898, p 180 ft ), or in the destruction ot Conalre by ids foster- 
brethren, the grandsons of Bonn Desa ( Togatl liruidne Dd 
Detga, ed W Stokes, in It Cel xxil 11992)) 

(iirnldua Cumbiensis m tho 12th cent. (Topoq. 
Jhbrm. m. 2d) and many English writers anil 
politicians of the Elizabethan period bear eni- 
phatio tcHtunony to the binding foice of this 
attachment 

• la the opinion of this people,’ says Sir John Davies (as 
above, p. 29 6), ' fostering hath always been a stiongur alliance 
than blood, and the foster children do love and are beloved of 
their foster fathers and thoir sept more than of their own 
natural parents and kindred, and do participate of their means 
more frankly, and do adhere to them in all fortunes with more 
affection and constancy ’ Htanihurst (dr Rebus m Iltbemia 
aettis, Antwerp, 1684, p 49) and Fynes Moilson (p 319) speak 
hi similar terms, and Spenser ( View of the State of Ireland 
[Works, Globe ed., London, 1906, p 636“]) describes a scene 
equally barbarous and impresslv e, when, after the execution of 
Murrough O’Brien, his old foster mother flung herself on the 
ground and drank the blood that flowed from the headless 
corpse 

(4) Political significance. — Tho passion which 
inspired suih actions was to Englishmen mot ally 
unaccountable and theiefore repugnant; and its 
consequences were politically inconvenient. A re- 
lationship so wide-spread and so intimate foimed 
a social cement of great tenacity, and helped to 


solidify the tribal system which the conquering 
race was above all tilings anxious to undermine. 
If a native leader had a turbulent and dangerous 
following, it was apt to be commanded by a foster- 
brother, who clung to bun with desperate loyalty. 

Tho State Papers supply instances in point. When the Sugan 
Earl of Desmond wag finally hunted aown, the onlv man left 
with him was his foster-brother, Thomas O’Feighev (K Bagwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors, Ixmdon, 1890, in 391) Bee also 
J Perrott’s report as to the fosterer of Turlough Lynagh 
O’Neill (Calendar of State Papers [Ireland], 1674-1686, p xxil) 

Another circumstance gave a formidable exten- 
sion to the influence of the custom. The relation- 
ship was not confined to the family of the fosteier, 
but might bo accepted by tho wliolo sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O’Curry ( Manners and Customs , ii. 375), who goes 
so far as to assert (u. 355) that fostei hood ‘was 
qencrally that of a whole family or tribe,’ and 
that * in very many cases it became a bond of 
friendship and alliance between two or more 
tribes and even provinces.’ This is an exaggera- 
tion ; it is more piobable that the tribe was con- 
cerned only when the fosterling was the son of an 
important chief. Such cases are to be met with 
fiequently in Elizabethan tunes. 

Hugh Roe O DormtU, horn about 1572, was fostered by chief- 
tains of the O’Donnells anil MiBwineys and also by tho 
O’Cahans, thus uniting tho support of three of the strongest 
elans In tho north of Ireland (Life of Hugh lloe O'Donnell, td 
D Murphy, Dublin, 1896, pref xxxn) The Btrengih of the 
famous Bhane O’Neill Is reported to lie 4 not hi the nobility nor 
vet in his kinsmen and brothers, but in bis foster brothers tho 
O’DonnoUaughs, about 300 gentlemen ’ (Calendar of State Papeis 
| f reland J, 1609-1673, p 833, cf Introd to this volume,)) xv) 
In a descnption of the state of Ulster in 1680 the Quins and 
Hagans are spoken of collectively os fosterers of the Earl of 
Tyrone (Cal State Papers, 1008 1010, Introd p x) 

It was not only the cohesion thus imparted to 
the tubal system that made tho custom objection- 
able to English politicians They saw in it ono of 
tho mam influences which tended to merge tho 
English settlers m the native population The 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1307 declaicd fosterage and 
qossipred between English and lush to be limb 
treason; and ‘ fosteuige and alliance with the 
lush’ headed the list of charges for which the 
seventh Earl of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des- 
mond suirorod attaindei, and the latter execution, 
m the year 1408 (DNIt) Nevertheless, the Statute 
of 1367 soon became inopeiativo in this respect 
Sussex, willing m 1557, complains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal State Papers, 1509-1573, p. 
138). Fynes Monson (p 260) classes fosterage, 
along with mterrnarriago, among the live mam 
causes which combined to alienate the Anglo-Irish 
from the English connexion. At the very end of 
the 10th cent Spenser (p. 675 a ) declares that the 
English settleis tend to * become mere Irish, with 
marrying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Queen.’ Amid 
the general eftacement of native institutions which 
follow'd! tho suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the custom 
persist in later days. 

6. Gaedels of Scotland.— As the Scottish High- 
landers were originally an offshoot of the Irish 
race, it is not surprising to find that fosterage 
prevailed amongst them also. It did not attain 
the same political importance here as in Ireland, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that it was 
equally oommon and associated with an equally 
powerful sentiment. Two striking examples of 
the devotion displayed by foster-brothers are 
cited by Sir Walter Scott in tho preface to his 
Fair Maid of Path. As the native social system 
lasted unbroken in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, this characteristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrangements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges (A Journey 
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to the Western Islands, London, 1876, p. 118). 
Skene (Celtic Scotland. Edinburgh, 1876-80, lii. 221) 
gives four examples of written contracts of foster- 
age, the latest of which dates from 1665 They 
confirm the accuracy of Dr. Johnson's statements, 
and agree in principle with the lush Cdm Iarraith 
already quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
father and the parent, and the share of expenses 
to be borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

7 . Wales. — Among the Brythonio races the 
evidence of fosterage is much more meagre than 
with their Gaedelic relations The remains of 
Breton and Cornish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, but m the Mabinogxon 
instances are found sufficient to show that the 
custom held a certain place m the primitive life 
of the Welsh people (see the tales of Peredur, 
Kulhwch, and Bianwen, in Lady C. Guest’s 
Mabmoqion , London and Llandovery, 1849, i 313, 
li. 250, 111 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancxent 
Laws of Wales are casual and unimportant in 
comparison w ith the elaborate provisions found in 
the Irish Laws ; but thev imply that it was a 
common practice for a no ole to allow his sons to 
he fostered in the house of a serf ( adit or tncoq). 
If such fosteiage lasted a year ancl a day, the boy 
thereby acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
his foster-father (Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, up. 95, 393) No such light seems to have 
existed 111 the case of freehold ( bteyr ) land 

The sons of kings seem to have been frequently 
brought up 111 noble houses The eaily Latin Luc 
of St. Samson, who lived in the 6 th cent , sneaks 
of Ins parents’ families as being of high rank and 
fostcreis of kings (a llnees regum) (A#, 28 Jul., 
m. 574) Gnaldus Cambrensis declares that m his 
time this usage led to civil discord, as the nobles 
who had thus reaied the different sons of a royal 
house took each of them the side of Ins own foster- 
son, and pushed his interests against lus brothers’. 
Gnaldus adds that truoi faendslups are accordingly 
to be found existing between foster-brothers than 
Ixitween brothers m blood [Dcsemptio Cambrue, 
lib 11 cap 4, 9) 

A remarkable instance of this is quoUd in J E Lloyd's 
History of Wale*, ii 540 When, on the death of Owam 
Gwynedd, war broke out among his surviving children, and ids 
son Ilywcl was defeated and slum by his halt brothers, ho was 
defended to the last by the seven sons of his foster-father 
Cadifor, who died fighting round him 

Bir J. Kli^s (Welsh People 3 , London, 1902, p 
207, note) suggests that the explanation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to be sought m the 
character of the marriage-contract and the division 
of the children on the scpaiation of the parents. 
But this theory is at vanance with the Avhole 
treatment of the subject m Irish law, and it is not 
likely that the custom had different origins in 
two neighbouring peoples of kindred race. It is 
perhaps more likely, as is suggested by Anwyl (see 
Children [Celtic], § i), that it was connected 
with some urinative tabu which forbade the father 
to see his children until they had reached a certain 
age (cf. the account of the Circassian practice 

? [iioted above, I. § 4 ) Whatever the origin of 
osterago may have been, the evidence here col- 
lected indicates that it is most likely to develop 
and assume importance in a distuibed and unor- 
ganized condition of society, where the individual, 
not being able to rely on a central authority or on 
corporate social instinct, is led to seek security by 
laying great stress on family ties, and by giving to 
artificial relationships the same sanctity as to the 
natural obligations of blood-kinship 
LrriuuTV**.— For discussions and descriptions of fosterage 
in different countries, see especially the following H. S. 
Maine, /sutures on the Forty History of Instxtutumst, 
London, 1905, pp 241-243, Elir™, art ‘Foundling Hospitals,’ 


with the authorities there quoted ; R. Cleasby and G. 
Vlgfusjon, Icelandic- Eng. Diet , Oxford, 1874, under ' Barn- 
Wstr,* 1 Kdstr,* and derivatives, V. Gudmundsson, in 
It Paul’s Grundnst der german. Pkiiol . Strassburg, 1891, 
ill 416 ff , with authorities cited ; K. Weinhold, A U nor tt 
Leben, Berlin, I860, p 285 f ; K. Kaalund, in Aarbdger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic, 1870, p. 279 ff. , Ancunt 
Laws of Ireland, vol vi , Glossary, Dublin, 1901. p 460, s v 
' Iarraith ’ , E. O Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, London, 1878, ii 355, 375 ; P W. Joyce, Soe, Hut. of 
Anc. Ireland, do 1903, ii 14-18, C. Plummer. Vita 
Sanctorum Hibernia, Oxford, 1910, I cvl ; J B Lloyd, Hist, 
of Wales, London, 1911, i 810. ii 649 For primitive peoples, 
consult the references (riven ny A H Post, Grundrus der 
ethnolog Jurisprudent, Oldenburg, 1394-95, 1 96-98, ii 67, 177 

E. J. Gwynn. 


FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION -RITES. 

— Throughout the lower culture the erection of a 
new building, or the foundation of a new settlement, 
is the occasion for certain rites, which may be de- 
scribed as magico-rehgious, and of winch the rites 
still performed in civilized countries at the laying 
of a foundation or memorial-stone, or at the conse- 
cration of a church or masonic lodge, are the pale 
and attenuated survival. 

1 . Choice of site. — The first business is naturally 
the choice of an appropriate site. Among savage 
and barbarous peoples this choice is guided not 
meiely by considerations of health or suitability to 
the occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri- 
culture, or the rearing of cattle) w hereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safety from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its acceptability 
to superhuman beings and the prospect it affords 
of good fortune Fortins purpose recouise is had 
to divination, tho methods of which are various. 


The site having been provisionally selected, the Mup<Jas of 
Chotfi. Nagpur dig a hole at eiu h of the four corners and place 
a small quantity of rice m them, with a prayer to tlio divinity 
Singbonga that thu test may truly indicate whether the site l>e 
good or bad If the nee is found next morning undisturbed, 
tho omen is good, and with another prayer to Slngbonga for a 
blessing on the site the work of building proceeds (Dalton, TKS, 
new Her , vi [1808J38) This mode of augury is common in India 
and Africa In tfrica sometimes, but not always, the omen is 
reveihed, as among the Maravi, west of Lake Nyosa, whole a 
small heap of Hour in laid under a tree If twenty four hours 
later it iw found undisturbed, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the Wanmo (ancestral spirits), who dec lino to partake of food 
there Hut, if the flour lias been dintuihcd, tliu Waztmo have 
eaten of it, ancl the choice of site is ratified (Andree, Ethnog 
Paralklen, Stuttgart, 1878, i 24). 

Tho foregoing are illustrations of a simple method 
of divination. When professional diviners are called 
in, the ceremonies frequently become \eiy complex, 
and it is impossible to enumerate or even loughly 
classify them. Attention may, however, be drawn 
m passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela- 
borated geomancy into a pseudo-science called feng- 
shut (q v ), without which no site is selected for any 
pm pose (de Groot, Eel. Syst. of China , Leyden, 
1892 tt , 111 936 , Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 65). But tnere are some methods of 
divination which, followed by uncivilized peoples, 
have found a place in mediaeval times, and among 
the more backward inhabitants of modem Europe. 
Animals of good omen for this purpose are met with 
in many countries. 

In Japan a Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotoku, on the spot where a white deer was seen quietly moving 
INthongi, Aston’s tr , Yokohama, 1890, ii. 236) In Germany 
the Abbey of Herford was erected on a site shown, iu answer 
to prayer, by a snow white cow bearing a burning taper on 
either horn ; and the site of a neighbouring church was deter 
mined in the 11th cent, by a flight of doves (Prbhle, Deutsche 
Sayen, Berlin, 1863, p 132 f ) Many such sites in France and 
Germany are alleged to have been chosen by similar indica- 
tions The capture of a bear in the forest on tho banks 
of the Aar on Good Friday, 1191, when Duke Berehthold of 
Zaringen was contemplating building a fortress to overawe his 
rebellious lieges, is said to have decided the site of the town of 
Berne (ih ICO) The contrary case is reported from India, 
where the village of Ner Plnglal in Berar was built by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Miyasi on the spot where, we are told, a hare 
turned on one of his hounds ana put it to flight (NJMQ iv 
[1894-5] 205 , cf. 106, and Crooke, PR*, 1890, i 100) On the 
N.E elopes of the Carpathians the Hueule peasant doe# not 
regard every site as lucky, and thus suitable for his house He 
is guided in the choice by bis cattle, and builds where they prefer 
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to li«. lie avoldi the place where red ante make their hill ; but 
a hill of blaok ante promisee good fortune Like a wise man, 
however, he will eleep over it, and that on the very foot If 
hie dreams are fair, esp( t lully if of fine oattle, this settles the 
matter, otherwise ho looks elsewhere Or sometimes ho will 
test tho sit,e by h uvlng on it a glass not quite full of water and 
covered with a l<uf If on the following day the water has 
Increased, tho pirn o is lut ky , if it has not, ho will avoid it. If 
these prer at LI imis ho omitted, the site may turn out to be 
haunted in » v il spirits , and then the house also will be hauntod, 
and miscliu f will result to the Inmates (Kaindl, Die Uuzulen, 
Vienna, 181)4, p 29) 

Another form of divination is found frequently 
in French legend, as, for instance, in tho story of 
tho foundation of tho famous abbey of Cluny, con- 
cerning which we aro told that the monks were 
unablo to agree whore it should he built. The dis- 
pute was iinolly decided by ono of them, who was 
a mason, ilinguig his hammer , and tho abbey was 
erected on tho spot whore it fell (Sdbillot, Folk-lore 
de France, iv. [Pans, 1907] 114). 

A somewhat similar mode Is employed by the Southern Slavs 
It is not, indeed, employed to fix a site, but to determine 
whether the hill spirit will permit ihe erection on a hillside pro- 
visionally sele< ted Tho peasant farmer who proposes to build 
rolls a flat round cake down the hillsido. If ft ultimately falls 
on its far o, the hill spirit which haunts the place is favourable , 
Otherwise the omen is against him, and the farmer must seek 
another position The cake here Is perhaps an offering to the 
hill spirit In the Austrian Duchy, furthermore, the peasant 
lays about the chosen site some large stones. Coming three 
days later, he turns them over to see whether worms are to be 
found beneath them , and he builds on the spot where that 
stone lies under whic h the wonns appear The worms are the 
messengers of tho earth or hill spirit who dominates the place, 
and their presence is a sure indication of his consent (Krauss, 
Volksgl der Sud sloven, M duster I W., 1890, p. 168) 

Throughout N. W. Europe a very common legend 
relates that the Hite, especially of a church, woh 
changed by supernatural means The legend is 
usually rctiologioal, and its object is to account for 
a site the original reason for winch has been for- 
gotten. But it often points to the necessity for 
securing the consent of the local earth -spirits to 
tho election This belief appears repeatedly in 
both legond and custom in many parts of tho world. 
It is brought prominently foiward in many stories 
relating to tho elves or fairies, m the British Isles 
and elsewhere. 

In (fallow ay, for example, ‘when tho new house at Qrccnan 
was Ixmig founded, a woman ap(>eare<l an I asked the masons 
and others taking a hand in the work to change the site Hhe 
told them that tno houso on that site would be right over 
her dwelling, and In consequence much annoyance and incon- 
v onlonoe would be caused to her and her household * (Hep Brit 
Ate , 1897, p 401) In Sweden great care is taken to avoid a 
spot haunted hy the underground folk. The builder must go 
to the ohoecn plaoe, make known his purposo in a loud voice, 
and ask permission , and the day before ne intends to begin 
work he lays his tools and materials there If the underground 
folk agree, the nolso of people busy with hammering and hewing 
will ho heard in the silence of the night In tho Faroe Islands 
an instrument as model n as the compass is laid on the slto 
According to its bohaviour it is ascertained whether the Uuldre 
dwell there , if they do, they must not be disturbed (Zntschr d. 
Vernas/. Volksk vid [1808] 274, 273). 

Sites m Europo and elsewhere, especially for 
churchoB, aie said to have been indicated hy the 
direct command or the apparition of supramundane 
beings, such as the Virgin Mary. Or an image is 
found m a certain spot and cannot be removed. It 
w needless to refer here to instances. Sometimes 
the Divine will is shown by a flame or light seen 
in a bush, as in the oase of the Monmouthshire 
churoli of Llantilio Bortholly ( Pnrochvalva , Arch. 
Cambr., 6th ser., xi [1911], Suppl. 38, 71). Some of 
these sites, such as that of the famous Bhrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe,' near the city of Mexico, 
may have been places of pagan worship, converted 
to Christianity in accordance with the well-known 
jjolicy of the Church. 

a. Appropriation of the site.— 1 The site being 
chosen, the next business is to appropriate ana 
exorcise it, and incidentally to mark it out. Among 
the liasuto, when the village, or kraal , as it is 
often conveniently termed, is to be removed, the 
chief drives into the ground a peg covered over with 


charms to nail the village firmly to the soil of the 
new site, and in order that neither war nor any 
other misfortune may distress the inhabitants and 
force them to change their abode. Tins is a formal 
and religious act, and probably attended with 
oeiemomes which our authority has unfortunately 
not thought proper to recount (Casalis, The Basutos, 
Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 124). Among the 
A-Kamba of East Africa (liko the Basuto, a Bantu 
people), when a new village is founded, a medicine- 
man is generally consulted, and, having satisfied 
himself by divination that the site chosen is lucky, 
he kills a goat and walks over the rough outline of 
the village, sprinkling it as he goes with tho goat’s 
blood and the contents of its stomach. The fenoe 
of brandies surrounding the site is then put up. 
The head of the village and Ins family camp m 
temporary shelters inside the fence for several 
nights before beginning to build the huts. On the 
second and fourth nights of their preliminary occu- 
pation the head of tho village must cohabit with his 
wife— doubtless as a magical rite to obtain pro- 
sperity, and increase in cattle and crops, as well 
as m tlie human population (Hobley, Ethnol of 
A-Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 58). The circumambu- 
Jation of the site as pci formed by the medicine-man 
of the A-Kamba is also a magical rite In Siam, 
when the ground for the erection of a Buddhist 
temple is first dedicated, eight luk nwnt, or round 
marking stones, are Bpnnkled with holy water and 
buried, to mark the limits from which evil spirits 
aro warned off (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law, 
London, 1871, p 272 n.). Doubtless the priest 
performs the spi inkling by walking the boundaiy. 
The Etruscans, on founding a city, ploughed with 
a cow and a bull a furrow round the limits ; and 
we gather from Ovid’s account of the pomerxum of 
Romulus that the animals yoked to the plough 
were white (Fasti, iv. 826). To some such rite as 
this, misunderstood hy later age-, we must attri- 
bute the numerous legends assigning, as the extent 
of lands given for various pm poses, the quantity 
that the recipient could walk or ride round in a 
day. Thus Coirbn, when a fugitive from the 
south of Munster, was given by Ins son-in-law 
Aedh, king of Connaught, as much of certain 
wooded lands as he could pass round in one day. 
As in all these stories, the extent of the land thus 
acquired was much greater than the donor antici- 
pated, and led to subsequent trouble (Annals of 
the Four Masters , Dublin, 1851, in 239 n.). 
Variants of the tale are by no means confined to 
Europe 

The moat fnmoua o( all Is perhaps the Hindu legend of Vi$pu. 
who api>eared to Ball in the form of a dwarf mendicant and 
beggea three paces of his vast kingdom. The boon was granted 
contemptuously Forthwith the dwarf with his first step 
measured the earth, with the second the skies, and there was 
no spaoe left for the third Bali submitted to the god, and was 
made the Judge of the dead (Southey, The Curse of Kehama, 
quoting In a note Sonnerat’s Voyages The ultimate literary 
source is the ancient poem of the JlanvattUa). 

Of similar origin are the stories which represent 
tho quantity of land as to be enclosed by a bull’s 
hide. It is cut into very thin thongs, ana the area 
is thus rendered unexpectedly great. The earliest 
example of this is the tradition of Dido, who ob- 
tained the site for Carthage in this way. Parallel 
tales are found in Britain and Scandinavia, though 
not without suspicion of literary influence— a sus- 
picion, having regard to the legend of Gefjon’s 
Ploughing, not entirely deserved. The legend is 
also current among the Tatar tribes of Siberia, and 
as far to the east as China. There, in one version, 
the settlers are Spaniards, in others Dutch ; and to 
the Dutch and Portuguese is attributed a similar 
trick in India and Cambodia. The incident is even 
told by the Hottentots of the first settlement of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope (Arbousset and 
Daurnos, Exploratory Tour m S, Africa, Eng. tr., 
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Cape Town, 1846, p. 26). The kind of rite to which 
these legends point may be illustrated from the 
practioe of the Bcchuana in founding a new town. 

A but) is taken, its eyelids are sewn together, and, thus 
blinded, it is allowed to wander at will for four days It is then 
killed where It is found, roasted, and eaten on the spot The 
witch-doctors take the skin, and, after it has been niarkod with 
certain appropriate markings and ‘ medicine,' it is cut into one 
long spiral thong. This thong is finally divided into lengths of 
about two feet. One of the lengths is pegged down in each of 
the paths leading to the new township. ' After this, if a foreigner 
approaches the new town to destroy it with his charms, he will 
find that the town has prepared itself for his (joining ‘(JAI xxxv 
(1906] 808 f X It Is clear that we have here a mystic rite In tended 
for the protection of the town and its inhabitants. 

Among some of the Kaffir tnbes of South Africa 
the medicine-man formally disenchanted the site 
before the work of building was begun (Mthmne, x. 
[1900-01] 70, citing Magyar, Reisen in Sud-A frika, 
Budapest and Leipng, 1859). 

The practice of the Yaos and Manganja about take Nyasa pre- 
scribes that the chief, with his brother and the medicine man, shall 
rise at dawn I Walking round the site, they tie theigrass-tuftmnto 
little knots, smearing them with medicine At the spot where 
the K uka hut is to be erected thej take fire and put * medicine ’ 
upon it. Then, taking water, they blow It in a spray from the 
mouth. This is to guard the village from lions and cannibals 
The people theu bring the building materials, and clear the 
ground (Rattray, Folklore in Chinyanja, 1907, p 109) 

Among the Ho tribe of Ewe, a Negro people of West Africa, a 
big mound is cast up The priest then takes four cowries In bis 
hand, mixes meal and water In a calabash, and prays ‘ the earth 
which they have Just found* (possibly the genius loci) for favour 
and human fecundity, and that nothing evil may happen He 
pours the meal and water on the ground, prai ing the earth to 
De soft, and throws the cowries upon it. If the), or even two 
of them, fall with the opening upwards, the augury is favour- 
able When the site has been cleared and prepared for building, 
‘ medicine ’ is made and sprinkled on the earth, and the people 
all wash their faces with it, and are asperged with holy water 
Lastly, an offering of meal is made to tne earth for favour 
(Spteth, Die Fwe-Stdmrne, Berlin, 1906, p 867) 

In some of the Moluccas, where the population is 
Muhammadan, a ceremony which, like that of the 
Ewe, is called by our authorities * consecration ’ is 
performed. 

On the day of the new moon the owner'll wife measures a piece 
of rope with her ‘ fathom ' — that Is, presumably, the length of 
her outstretched arms— and gives it to her husband, together 
with a bottle of water and an egg The rope is rolled up and 
laid partly m the ground, with the bottle and the egg The 
owner invokes the prophet Loqman the Wise, and explains to 
him that these objects are placed there to obtain an augurj 
He watches all night If a dog approaches, it forebodes quarrels 
in the house . if a cat passes by, it means sickness. If neither 
of these contingencies occurs, and if next day the rope is found 
of the same length, the bottle still full, and the egg uncorrupted, 
the omens are favourable, and the work prooeeds This ntc 
would seem to be not merely a consecration, but an endeavour, 
like some of those previously discussed, to ascertain the will of 
the higher powers (Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen, The 
Hague, 1886, p. 160) 

Nor is consecration of the site, even of ordinaiy 
dwelling-houses, unknown in Europe. In some 
parts of Germany pious people of the old faith still 
sprinkle the site with holy water and bless it. 
Formerly a pnest performed this function ; and by 
its means all evil, all ghosts and demons, were exor- 
cized ( Globus , xci. [1907] 335, quoting Monfchnua, 
Die deutsche Volksfeste, Iserlohn, 1854-58). Conse- 
cration (q.v.) of sacred sites is, of course, well 
known. It is not a specially Christian rite, but 
bas descended from much more archaic times and 
practices. 

3 . Laying the foundation. — When the site has 
been appropriated, it is cleared and levelled. The 
next step is to collect the materials. This is often 
done either by rule, or in accordance with the direc- 
tions of a priest or medicine-man after divination ; 
and certain rites must be observed. It is begun 
on a day declared lucky, or (where astrology is 
practised) according to tne calculations of the as- 
trologers. Except among highly civilized peoples, 
where more substantial materials are easily obtain- 
able, or in the case of very important buildings, the 
fabric is usually of timber. It a block-house, as fre- 
quently among the peasantry of Europe, the lower 
beams constitute the foundation. Otherwise the 


stability depends on the centre-poles or the corner- 
poles ; and it is consequently about their erection 
that ceremonies tend to aggregate. Such cere- 
monies to procure stability may be roughly divided 
into those whoso object is : (a) to scale away evil 
spirits and destroy spells; ( 0 ) to conciliate the 
local spirits ; (c) to provide a new tutelary power. 

Among many peoples the house must face in a 
particular direction, frequently to the east. On 
some of the Moluccas it faces the east, in order not 
to oflend tlio divinity Upulero (Riedel, 380). In 
the State of Manipur (India) it is the idle of some 
of the N&gii tnbes that the house must not face tlio 
west, because that is the direction taken by the 
spirits of the dead. As showing how utilitarian 
sometimes coincide with superstitious considera- 
tions and render it difficult to distinguish the real 
ongin of a practice, it is to be noted that the pre- 
vailing wind is westerly, and it Mould, therefore, 
enormously increase the danger of hie to build the 
house fionting in that dnection (llodson, Nona 
Tubes of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 43). Tne 
custom of many North American tribes is to place 
the encampment with its entrance to the east. 
This was always done among the Omaha when the 
tribe encamped for tribal ceremonies; while at 
other times, if the entrance was not actually m that 
direction, it Mas always symbolically so reckoned, 
and the position of the various clans relatively to 
it was tne same (Fletcher, £7 RBEW [1911], 137). 
In the lower culture the plan and erection are 
always traditional, and it would be a serious breach 
of custom to depart from them. When a chief of 
the Bcchuana chose a site and fixed the place of his 
own dwelling and the public cattle-kraal, each of 
his tribesmen knew the relative position of his own 
hut (Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange 
River , Edinburgh, 1871, p. 367). 

{a) To scare away evil spirits and destroy spells . — 
Some of the ceremonies at the foundation of a house 
01 more important building are m themselves 
apotropseic. 

The Tlingit, as appears from one of their recorded traditions, 
cut the large trees for the timbers of a feast house fasting , and, 
while It » being completed, the drum w beaten continually 
(Swantou, Thug it Myths and Texts, Washington, 1900, p 835). 
The Japanese ritual for the building of a royal palace prescribes 
that the ground is to be levelled and cleared by young virgins , 
with a sacred spade they are to dig holes for the uprights , with 
a sacred axe they are to make the first cut In the trees selected 
for the timbers , and at the completion a coremon) Is performed 
at the gates, in the course of which the names of the gods who 
watch over the house are repeated by the officiant ( TASJ lx. 
[1881] 190 ft ) In building a house the Baganda begin from the 
roof. The apex is a ring of oords bound together, and into 
this the reeds for the roof are stitched The workmen who 
made the rings for the royal houses were required to live apart 
from their wives while they were at work , and no one might 
come near them or .touch the work (Roscoe, Baganda, London, 
1911, p 370 f ) The sprinkling of 1 medicine ’ in the ceremony 
practised by the Ho tribe bas already been mentioned (f s). In 
the neighbourhood of Dinant, in Belgium, the owner of a new 
house dips a box-twig, which has been blessed by the priest, into 
holy water and asperges the foundation-stone before laying it, 
and the tw ig is built into the wall {RTF lx. [1894] 068) The 
virtues of holy water, both heathen and Christian, are well 
known. 

Near Ooelar. In Protestant Germany, a tale is told of a master 
miner bold who successfully explored a vault belonging to the 
mountain-folk and wrested from them a silver goblet He sold 
the goblet, and applied the proceeds in building a new wall to 
his kitchen. But, as soon as the fire woe kindled, the wall fell 
in. When this had happened several times, he consulted the 
parson, by whose advice he bought a new Bible and built it into 
the wall , and the wall stands to this day, though the owner and 
hia family have died out (Pr6hle. 8QX 

In some parte of the Scottish Highlands 4 there should be placed 
below the foundation of every bouse a cat's claws, a man’s nails, 
and a cow's hoofs, and silver under the door poet These will 
prove omens of the luck to attend the house ’ <J. G. Campbell, 
Superstitions qf the Highlands, Glasgow, 1900, p 281). In 
Sussex a bottle containing plus is buried beneath the hearthstone 
to ensure safety from witchcraft (Henderson, Folkl. of Northern 
Counties of Eng., London, 1879, p. 232> In Lincolnshire an 
animal’s heart stuck full of pins was regarded as a great pro- 
tection (PL xiL [1901] 178X In Oeylon, four pebble* and four 
silver ooins should be charmed, and one of each buried at each 
corner of the site Precious stones of poor quality may be 
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substituted for the pebbles with advantage, since they attract 
the 'eight' of trod* and benevolent demons ( JJIAJ xxxvlll 
(1008) 100) 

The liuzulos lay nicotine, money, salt, and bread 
under the lower bourne of their blockhouses to- 
wards the intoiior, and towards the exterior char- 
coal and mortar fiom a baking oven. The former 
objects are regarded as luck-bringing, the latter os 
efficient against enemies, probably spiritual. We 
may, how ever, perhaps see here a relic of the custom 
of bringing fire from the old house (Kaindl, 31). Salt 
arid bread are widely regarded among comparatively 
civilized peoples as valuable talismans, the former 
as driving away evil influences, the latter as bung- 
ing plenty. They are among the first objects to 
bo brought into a new house ; and salt is commonly 
placed on the breast of a corpse while it is lying in 
the house. Money, like bread, and doubtless for 
similar reasons, is pie-etmnently lucky. 

When Pope Julius u in full cauorih als laid the foundation 
•tone of the < iwdcl of CivltA Veoohia, ho spread mortar In the 
form of a crone (an apotiopwic spell) and put under the etono 
a vase full of coins (HTP ix. 90, citing ilonanni, Aumunnata 
summer. Pent , Home, 1690) During the vlocroyalty of Lord 
Dufferin, I-ady Dufforln laid the foundation stone of a hospital 
in India and put underneath it coins, together with a little 
golden serpent, an infallible charm for tho building (RTP vii. 
(18021 489, quoting Lord Duffcrin's Pour Years of Vxceroyalty, 
II 281) 

l’re-histonc celts and arrow-heads are amulets 
wherever tho Stone Age has been foigotten in the 
march of civilization. In Franco they are con- 
stantly found buriod beneath the foundations or in 
the walls of houses, or even churches, as preserva- 
tives against thunder or liro ; or they are kept in 
tho house for the same puiposo, or hung up in the 
stablos and outhousos to secure the domestic 
annuals from disease They are also worn on the 
person or stuck into fruit-trees (S6billot, iv. 70) 

Various plants, too, are held to be prophylactic. 
Tho consecrated box-twig at Dinant has alieady 
been mentioned. On the island of Kugon a 
juniper-bush is laid in tho foundation to keep out 
the dovil and evil spirits (Kuhn, Sagen, etc , am 
Westfalen , Leipzig, 1859, ii. 00). On the island 
of Sorang in tho Moluccas, beneath the snot where 
tho sleeping apartment will be, health-giving 
herbs and loots aro buried to keep olF evil spirits 
(Kiedel, 119). Sacrifices of meu or animals will be 
discussed below. Independently of sacrifice, how- 
ovei, blood lias a woll-recogiuzed magical value 
The Ottoman Jews, on digging a well, cut tho 
throat of a cock and allow three drops of blood to 
fall into tho excavation in ordei to destroy the 
effect of any talisman which might cause it to fall 
in ( MM mine , vm 281) To tho blood of fowls, 
among other substances, the Nicobareso asciibo 
occult viitue; they smear their housoposts, or 
even their own bodies, with it, either alone or 
mingled with various powerful mgiedients, foi 
protection against evil spirits (Intern. Archie, vi 
[1893] 13). In Aberdeenshire the first stone laid 
is that behind tho fireplace. A chicken is struck 
upon it until it is covered with blood. This will 
eitsuio that the pot boiling on the fire will always 
be well filled, so long as he for whom tho house is 
built occupies it (Gregor, in IITP vi [1891] 173) 
It is said that tho mortar used to build the Tower 
of London was tempered with the blood of beasts 
(. NQ , 7th ser., vi. [1888] 350, quoting Fitzstephen's 
Sut'vey of London , London, 1598). Blood is pre- 
scribed for this purpose in many places ; whether 
it is actually used is another ouestion Not very 
long ago a builder at Brooklyn wont to much 
trouble ami expense to try the experiment with 
bullock's blood ; but the results did not justify the 
outlay (%h. vii. 13). Like all barbarous customs, 
the use of blood tends to the adoption of a milder 
expedient. One of the traditions relating to the 
bridge in the Knventhal, Lower Saxony, affirms 
that a bottle of wmo is walled up in the founda- 


tion (Schambach-Milller, Niedersdchs. Sagen, Got- 
tingen, 1855, p. 18) To this origin wo may attri- 
bute the breaking of a bottle of wine against the 
bows of a ship in the ceremony of launching. 

(6) Sacrifices. — In oases like those hitherto 
examined, the shedding of blood seems not to have 
a sacrificial object, but to be performed for the 
prophylactic virtue of the blood itsolf More 
nurneious, however, are the instances m which it 
constitutes a sacrifice. In connexion with thwwe 
shall find that life, whether of men or of the lower 
animals, is not the only form of sacrifice at the 
foundation of a building. 

Sacrifices are somotimos ofleied to ancestois on 
these occasions. In Gorman South-west Africa, 
when a man dies at a werft, or village, tho werft is 
abandoned and a now one founded. If bo has 
been a man of impoitance, he is buiied in the 
cattle- kraal of the old werft. After a lapse of years 
the people often return to tho former site to re- 
build theio The holy fire of the werft where 
they have been living in the meantime is extin- 
guished. m ordei that new fire may be made with 
hro-sticks m the sacred manner on the site to 
which they are l ©turning. Before doing this, 
they invoke the deceased chief of the werft, call- 
ing themselves his children and telling him they 
have done as he ordered When the new sacred 
fire has been made, it is the custom to slaughter a 
sheep as a sacrifice before the lints aie put up 
(S Afr. Folklore Journal, l. [1879] 61) On the 
island of Buiu in the East Indies, as soon as a site 
has been decided on by divination, an ofleimg to 
ancestors is mado (ltiocfel, 12) 

Thil also seems to be the explanation ot an obsoure Maori 
custom 4 The ground plate vv hloh supports tho hoiiBe is carved 
to represent the prostrate figures of slaves who had been 
sacrificed , on them the figures of ancestors stood ' Taj lor (7V 
Ika a SlauV, London, 1870, pp 86, 602) explains this as 
referring to ‘an extinct custom of killing human victims and 
placing them In tho holes made to receive the posts, that the 
house, being founded in blood, might stand 1 The < lushing of 
human victims beneath the pillars of a new building is, as we 
shall see hereafter, capable of another explanation Hut, if it 
were really a sacrifice here, it would without doubt bo a 
sacrifice to ancestors 

More usually, however, it is to divine beings or 
to local or earth-spirits that tho sacrifice is oflered 
In India the examples aro very numerous Only 
a few can be referred to here ; some others vv ill bo 
considered later. 

The Kols of Ohotfv N&gpur offer an egg to the good god 
Singbonga, tho yolk being his symbol (F Holm, Etnfdhrung t» 
das Geblet de> kulsmimon, Outersloh, 1907, p 91) When the 
fort of Lolmgad was built, a Maratha offered his son and his 
son’s wife to ho buried under the foundation, because the king 
was warned in a dream that 1 the favour of the god of the hill 
was won by burying alive a man and a woman ’ (BO x\ 111 pt 
ill p 249) 

The practice of slaughtering an animal on such 
occasions is firmly rooted throughout tho west of 
Asia and the nortn of Africa. 

The Arabs of Moab, east of the Dead Sea, thus endeavour to 
pacify tho yum (who are regarded as malevolent spirits) when- 
ever a tent Is set up in a new place. As soon as the tent is 
fixed, a fat sheep is taken, its head turned to the south, and 
its throat out with the words, 4 Permission, O possessor of this 
place !’ This is a request for authority to enter the tent and 
to dwell there Part of the blood is received from the victim 
In a bowl With it the master of the tent anoints the centre- 
pole , and sometimes the goat-skin ourtain closing the entrance 
on the west side is also asperged with the blood The half- 
sedentary Arabs of the same country make a similar offering at 
the building of a house, first on putting up the vault, again on 
the threshold when the lintel Is laid, and once more on tho 
threshold at completion. The prai tice even extends to Chnst 
ians of the Greet and Latin communions (Jaussen, Coutumes 
des Arabes, Paris, 1908, p. 889 IT., of. 819). 

Analogous to this was the ancient Koman cus- 
tom on fixing a boundary stone. A victim was 
killed and offered as a burnt sacrifice. Fruits of 
the earth, together with the bones, ashes, and 
blood of the victim, were put into a hole, and the 
boundary stone was rammed down upon them. 
It has been suggested with probability that the 
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annual festival of the Terminalia, in the course of 
which a lamb and a sucking jng were slain and the 
boundary stone sprinkled with their blood, was a 
renewal of the rite with which the stone was 
originally fixed in its place (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, London, 1890, p. 320). In the east of 
Europe a lamb or, as an alternative, a cock is 
commonly sacrificed ; for, according to a popular 
adage in Greece, ‘there must be blood in the 
foundations.' The object of the sacrifice seems to 
be to propitiate the oTotvctor, or familiar of the 
spot (Rodd, Customs ana Lore of Mod. Greece, 
London, 1892, p. 148). 

The Sea Dayaka of Borneo, when remo\ing a village, kill a 
fowl or pig for every family before digging the bolea to receive 
the poets The blood is smeared on the feet and sprinkled on 
the posts to pacify Pulang Oana, the tutelary divinity of the 
earth (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, London, 1896, ii. 15 ; cf 215). 
The MUanaus in N W Borneo seem originally to have offered a 
human sacrifice to the earth spirit (ARW xii [1900] 140). In 
the Malay peninsula brazil-wood, ebony, and scrap-iron are 
deposited in the hole for the centre-poet The last U possibly 
apotropuic A fowl, goat or buffalols sacrificed by cutting its 
throat, and the blood Is spilt Into the hole, or an egg is deposited 
in it(Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p 143 f). 

In the New World, similar sacrifices appear to have been 
made, though the exact object Is not quite so clear The 
Mazatecs in Southern Moxico, for instance, dig a hole beneath 
the place intended for the fireplace, and bury there cacao- 
beans, eggs, and small chickens, ' to secure good fortune ' 
(Starr, Ethnog of Southern Mexico, 1 [1900] 79) In Guatemala, 
the Kekchi Indians, when building a communal house, slaughter 
a pig at midnight and smear tne posts and beams with its 
blood {AR W vii [18941465). 

In Africa, when the foundations were laid of a European 
house, built by some German missionaries and other prisoners 
for the king of Ashanti before the taking of Kutnasi, a sheep was 
slain, and the blood sprinkled on certain places with prayers to 
the ‘ Fetish ’ (Raniseyer-Kuhne, Four rears t n Ashantee, ed 
London, 1876, p 226). When Tako-donu, the founder of the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, conquered the Fays about the year 1025, 
he took Dk, their king, put him to death, and built his palace 
upon the victim's body, whence the palace and ultimately the 
kingdom were called Dkwhomi, ' Dk’a belly ’ (EIIib, Ewe-speaking 
Peoples, London, 1890, p. 279 f ). 

It is perhaps open to doubt whether this last 
was literally a sacrifice, or a oeremony such as 
those described in the following section The same 
question does not arise as to the practice in Poly- 
nesia, where human sacrifices were not uncommon. 
At Maeva, for example, such sacrifices were per- 
formed at the foundation of temples. The central 
pillar of one of these was said to rest upon the body 
of a man who had been offered as a victim to the 
sanguinary deity worshipped there (Ellis, Polyn. 
Researches *, London, 1831, i. 346) Similar rites 
were practised in Melanesia (Codnngton, Melan- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 301) 

In Western Europe numerous cases are reported 
from Brittany and Belgium where an animal has 
been killed and the foundations sprinkled with its 
blood. Usually the animal is a domestic fowl ; but 
in the Morbihan it is said that at the building of 
a house or a church an ox would be killed, ana its 
blood offered to the earth-spints, that they might 
not destroy the building. A pair of fowls was 
often offered. They were feathered and buned in 
the middle of the site. Afterwards they were dug 
up to ascertain whether the sacrifice was accepted. 
Tnis would be deemed to be the case if they were 
found eaten by worms. In Anjou and Maine the 
custom of burying in the foundations a small living 
animal, such as a frog, was continued to very 
recent times ( RTP vii. 37, 179, ix. 604 ; S6billot, 
iv. 90 f.). So in Leitrim, Ireland, it was usual to 
kill a hen and allow the blood to dnp into holes 
at the four corners of the house ( FL x. [1899] 118). 
Remains pointing to the practice of killing and 
burying animals have been discovered in Germany, 
in pulling down old houses (Am Urquell, iii. [1892] 
166). The dried bodies of cats found so frequently 
walled up in old houses both in this country and 
on the Continent point to their having been im- 
mured alive. The hypothesis derives probability 
from the belief that every new building must have 
VOL. vi,— 8 


a victim, m order that human life may be presen ed 
This belief is at the root of the numerous legends 
in which the erection of a bridge is undertaken by 
the devil, with the stipulation that he is to ha\ o 
the first living being (or soul) who orosses it, but 
he is usually outwitted with a dog or a oat. The 
devil of Christian belief here doubtless replaces the 
river-spirit of pagan Animism (see art. Bridge, in 
vol. ii. p. 851). The same belief applies, however, 
to other constructions. 

Many legends ot human sacrifice in India relate to the erection 
of embankments or the excavation of tanks and artificial lakes 
In the government of Jaroelav, Russia, there is a story of a 
miller who used to seize and drown in his mill-pond a belated 
wayfarer to keep the water-spirit in good humour and prevent 
the weir from being washed away by the spring floods (I/Owen 
stiinm, Aberglaube und Strafrecht, Berlin, 1897, p. 16). Among 
the Mosurs, about Gilgenburg in Eastern Prussia, the first 
living thing that enters a newly built house must not be a 
human being, for Death lurks there for his prey. It is custom- 
ary, therefore, to fling a dog or cat first into the house (Toeppen, 
Abtrglauben aus Marnren *, Danzig, 1867, p 90) At Liege a 
cat was formerly shut up lu a new house to aie of hunger before 
any ono else entered , for, when any living creature has died in 
a house, it Is believed to lie a guarantee of the life ot the rest 
(Monseur, Le Folklore wallon, Brussels, 1892, p. 116) Such 
practices are, In fact, found all over Europe The Russian 
peasant believes that the building of a new house is apt to be 
followed by the death of the head of the family (Ralston, Songs 
Of the Russian People, London, 1872, p 126)— a belief found In 
Galloway in the vaguer form that it is ‘unlucky tor one to build 
a bouse to live In ’ ? Rep Bnt Assoc , 1897, p. 468). Among the 
Ewe, the Ho tribe think that whoever first enters a new village 
must die , hence the old people are sent in befroe any one Use 
(Spleth, 870). The Yoruba send two slaves to sleep the first 
night In a new house, to break the enchantments of the evil 
spirit Akalasho (Andree, i 25) In Russia, where slaves are not 
available, a specially bold person, generally a relative of the 
owner or a servant, is chosen for this purpose If nothing 
untoward happens, and he bos no bad dream, the house Is safe 
( Globus , lxxxvi. [1905] 61). Or, as among the Ho, tho oldest 
member of the household enters first (Ralston, loo cit > It is 
not an unusual thing In the west of Europe for the curi to 
attend to sprinkle hob' water and bless the houso, lu order to 
exorcize the evil spirits and prevent the death of the house- 
master during the following year (RTP xli 882: Harou, Le 
Folklore de Godarville, Antwerp, 1898, p 186). In the Sandwich 
Islands, offerings being made to tho gods, presents were also 
made to a priest, who entered the Tiouse with prayers and 
other ceremonies and slept In it before the owner took posses 
sion, in order to keep away evil spirits, and secure the inmates 
from the effects of Incantations (Kills, Polyn Ret Iv 822)— a 
practice followed also in some parts of Melanesia and West 
Africa. 

In course of time sacrifices of living victims, 
whether human or not, are frequently cominuted 
for something which merely symbolizes the real 
intention. Thus in Germany, and indeed in other 
European countries, the skulls or hoofs of horses, 
querns, and pottery and vegetable remains have 
been repeatedly found beneath the walls of build- 
ings. In Ireland, horse-skulls have been found, 
aw well as broken querns, buried beneath houses or 
in recesses of the walls (FL xxu. [1911] 54). In 
Lincolnshire the old-fashioned jugs known as 
‘ greybeards ' are sometimes found embedded be- 
neath the foundation, the threshold, or the hearth- 
stone of ancient buildings (FL xii. 176). Among 
the Saxons of Transylvania a human bone used to 
be buned beneath the floor to give stability to 
the building (von Whslocki, Volksgl. und Volksbi. 
der Siebenburger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p 202). In 
the middle of last century, when Corgarfi Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, was demolished, it is said that the 
workmen found in the foundations a fragment of 
a skull wrapped in a red material. And Ur. Gregor 
discovered some evidences of a former custom, on 
the erection of important houses in Ross-shire, for 
the workmen to seize the first person or animal 
they met in the morning on going to work, and to 
touch his head with the first stone to be laid (RTP 
ix. 563). In taking down old Blackfnars Bridge 
(built in 1760-1768) for the purpose of rebuilding 
m the year 1867, the engineers discovered, under 
the foundations of the second arch on the city side, 
and fifteen feet below the bed of the Thames, a 
quantity of bones of cattle and sheep and some 
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human hones On these the foundations had been 
laid (Liebreoht, 285, citing Illustr. London News, 
2nd March 1867). In media* val tunes, if not lator, 
at Home it was the custom to bury ancient statues 
—the smaller whole, the larger smashed to pieces— 
under the foundation. .Between 1872 and 1882 no 
fewer than 200 stutues and busts were found on the 
Ksquihne alone, buried in this way , and doubtless 
many more have been since recovered ( VLJ i [1883] 
23, ouot ing a communication by Signor Lanciani 
to the Atneneeum ). Other surrogates will be to- 
f ci red to below (p. 115*). 

Many substances, however, put beneath a founda- 
tion have their own proper value ns offerings. Thus 
a favourite offering m the Moluccas, by nay of 
propitiating the divinity of the earth, is gold or 
silver— eithei m dust or small pieces— food and 
tm ih-pinanq (Riedel, 63, 200, 225, 255, 286, 423); 
and in the Pueblos of New Mexico sacrificial deposits 
of turquoiso and shell heads have been found (Amu 
Anthr , now scr , n. [1900] 109). 

(c) The pi o vision of a gumdian spit it —Numer- 
ous legends idato that on the construction of an 
important work stub as a palace, a bridge, an 
embankment, or a city wall, the building lepeat- 
edly fell, until a living human being was bulled 
in tho foundations, or that such a victim must 
be obtained to render a fortress impregnable In 
the Balkan Peninsula and adjacent parts of the 
Levant tho tale is tho subject of many Imllads, of 
which the best known is pci haps that of the Budge 
of Alta, Generally tho victim is the nwistoi- 
bmlder’s wife, hut m the most piteous of all an 
innocent child is walled up ; often it is a virgin or 
a beggar-boy, in one case a student These legends 
me most numerous in Germany, the East of 
htuope, and India; but they are also found in 
the xvost of Asia, Noitli Afnca, throughout the 
European continent, and in the ( 'oltic parts of the 
lintish Isles Specimens have lieon discussed in 
the aiticlo already refencd to (ERE n 850). Nor 
me they unknown on tho American continent. 
The Sliiiswap believe that the heaver, when con 
stmeting a dam, kills one of its young and 
lmiies it, beneath the foundation, that the dam 
may be him (Rep. lint. Assoc , 1890, p 01 1). It is 
common m tales of the N W. tubes, and indeed u 
matter of actual practice, that, when a chief or 
great man built a house, captives and slaves were 
mt to death and the house posts roared upon their 
loilies; otheis wero bulled beneath tho fireplace 
or the totem polo in front of the house (Boas, lnd 
Sagen, Beilin, 1895, p 186; JAFLw. [1893] 51 ; 
Rep, Nat Mils, 1895, p.357; SO RREW [1908], 
437) In central Amentia the incident is mentioned 
in the Papal I’uk ; probably, therefore, the practice 
was not unknown. In 8. Amouca the palace of the 
Bogota, ruler of the Chibchas, xvns bclievod to rest 
uiKUi the bodies of maidens (Lielnecht, 287 ; cf. 
Anthropos , v. [1910] 1166) 

So deeply engrained aie these stories and the 
beliefs winch they imply in tho popular mind that 
in modern times and civilized countries public 
scares have icpeatedly aiisen at tho election of 
gloat arehitectuial and engineering works. 

In India they have recurred manv times within recent year*, 
notably 7 at the building of the Hooghly Bridge and the construe 
fcion of the Calcutta llariiour W orks and the new waterworks at 
Delhi At the building of the cathedral at Shanghai it w as said 
that the municipal oouncii tequired a certain number of human 
bodies to bury beneath its foundations , and for a w eek people 
were afraid to go out by nighty especially near the site. There 
was a similar scare In the north of China during the construe- 
lion of the Manchurian railway If In our pride we deny that 
these populations are civilized, let us remind ourselves that 
such scares have arisen in Germany , as when the bridge at 
Haile (finished 1843) was built (Grimm, Teut Myth ., London, 
1880-88, p 114*2), and during the construction of railways , that 
Itw'us seriously believed by some people that a man had been 
thus buried beneath one of the lowers of the great bridge 
between New Yoik and lirooklyn (A<J, 7th ser., \ti. 11880] 18), 


and that Lord Ix'igh, barely half a century ago, was accused of 
having built an obnoxious person (some people said eight ') into 
the foundations of a bridge at Btonckigh (Llebrecht, 286, citing 
A attire, IB June 1871) 

No adequate explanation of legends and scares 
like these is feasible in the absence of a wide- 
spread custom which deeply impressed the popular 
imagination Such a custom was not only once 
common ; it is not yet abandoned among barbar- 
ous nations. Without going fuither afield than 
Turkey, it was reportod by the correspondent of 
tho Echo de Lttoe, on 1st Oct 1865, that, when 
building a new blockhouse at Duga, near Ragusa, 
the Christian xvorkmen w r ho w 7 ere engaged on the 
woik caught two Musalm&n soldiers in the act of 
nrepaimg to bury two young childien alive m the 
foundations. In many cases wo have seen that tho 
victims are regarded as a sacrifice to a god oi 
spirit, whilo in others a magical vntue is attached 
to their blood But there is yet another reason. 
The vague intention expiessed in many of the 
legends to render tho building stable or im- 
prognablo conceals the purpose, expiessed more 
dearly in tho a< counts we have of actual sacnhcos, 
to piovide a supernatural guardian, a daemon, 
to watch over it 

* Thu* when a new gate wax made or an old gate was repaired 
in the walls of Bangkok, it used to be customary to i rush three 
men to death under an enoimous beam in a pit at the gateway 
lb fore they wero Jed to th< ir doom, they were ngaltd at a 
splendid banquet the whole court mine to salute them , and 
I lie king himself (hurged them straitiv to guard well the gito 
that was to lie committed to their care, and to warn him if 
enemies or rtluls came to assault the city The next moment 
the rope* wero cut ami the beam descended on thini The 
Siamese believed that these unfortunates weie transfoinied into 
the genii which they called phi’ (Fraser, GB 3 t lull, ‘Taboo,’ 
00 ) 

Tho same pui pose is explicitly attiilmted to 
similar practices prevalent in Burma up to tho 
date of the Butisn conquest The notion that a 
human being put to a violent death becomes a 
powerful daemon is extensively believed. Nor is 
such a being necessarily hostile to the iiiurdoiers ; 
it may ho, at any late, propitiated and its fnend- 
slnp secured. The East Indian practice of head- 
hunting is an attempt to convert an enemy or a 
stranger into a supernatural protectoi. The well- 
known legend of St. Romuald, whose reputation 
was so great that the community pioposed to 
secure him in perpetuity as a tutelaiy saint by 
putting linn to aeath and thus obtaining possession 
of his relics, is typical of many tales localized fiom 
China to the Atlantic. Ami the same notion is 
probably — to some extent, at least— responsible foi 
the venoration of tho relics of Christian and 
Muhammadan martyis Mighty kings and heioes 
are sometimes -buried on the boundaiy of the 
kingdom, to xvard off' attacks by their supeinatuial 
pow or. 

Thus, according to the Noree Saga, Ragnar Lodbrog’s son 
Ivar, dying in Northumbria, was buried by hi* own desire 
where his realm was most exposed to attack Nor could 
William the Conqueror penetrate the territory until he had dug 
up Bar's body and burnt it to a*he* In the Mabmogion we 
arc told that, when Bran the Blessed, invading Ireland, wa* 
wounded to death with a poisoned dart, ho commanded his 
men to cut off his head and take it to the White Mount, m 
London, and there bury it with the face toward France When 
they did so, ' no Invasion from across the sea came to this island 
while tho head was in that concealment * (O. Guest, Mabinogum , 
linden, 1877, p. 388). Eoghan Bell, king of Connaught, was 
similarly interred for the protection of his Kingdom. 

The custom of living burial for the same purpose 
w aw, if we may believe Irish traditions, which ore 
no doubt accurate on this point, carried over into 
Christianity in eonnexion with the foundation of 
monasteries. Oran, one of the companions of St. 
Columba, offered himself, or the lot tell on him, to 
he bunod alive under the monastery of Iona. 
Clonmacnois was consecrated by the similar burial 
of a leper who was in St. Patrick’s retinue The 
piotective purpose does not definitely appear, it is 
true, in these stories. It is clear in the case of the 
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sisterhood at Cill Eochaillo, founded by St Senan 
of Inis Cathy. They entreated Senan that the 
body of a lowly monk of his community might be 
given to them ‘ to be buried by us, so that his 
relics may protect us.’ Senan replied . 1 Verily 
this shall be granted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall come’ 
(Arch. Cambr. , 5th ser , xvii [1900] 256) Probably 
in this case the monk was not buried alive. How- 
ever that may have been, bodies or human skeletons 
are often found built into the foundation or the 
walls of churches m this country and on the 
Continent ; and it has been conjectured that m 
the practice to which these discoveries point we 
have a relic of the belief now under discussion 
The coniecture seems well-founded ; but in the 
later Middle Ages, at all events, such burials, unless 
of persons renowned for sanctity, and even perhans 
in their case too, may have been carried out with- 
out any dehmto reason beyond compliance with 
custom. Numerous tales of burial in the wall, 
whether inside or outside the church, m order to 
avoid the consequences of a pact with the devil, 
and of persons w'alled up alive by w'ay of punish- 
ment, may have been founded on the custom when 
its origin had been forgotten. 

We have already seen that in Russia the head 
of the household is liable to death on building a 
new house. In this connexion it is important to 
note that the Domovoj, or household spirit, is the 
soul of the founder of the homestead (Ralston, 122, 
126 , cf Demons and Spirits [Slavic]). The 
Roman legends of the slaughter of Remus by Iih 
brother Romulus and the self sacrifice of Curtins, 
as well as the numerous tales, East and West, of 
the architect of a building put to death by the 
king, that he might not eelinso the achievement 
by any future work, have been referred upon 
plausible grounds to the nte by which a human 
victim becomes the tutelary spmt. 

For the purpose of this rite, as for others, sur- 
rogates have frequently been provided foi human 
victims. The statues found beneath buildings at 
Rome have already been mentioned. If we may 
believe Olympiodorus of Thebes, during the reign 
of the Emperor Constantine there woio dug up m 
Thrace, on the Illyrian fiontier, three silver 
statues in barbaric costume, with their hands 
bound behind their backs, which must have been 
buried for prophylactic purposes ; and lie notes 
that, shortly enter they were found, the Goths, 
Huns, and Sarmatiaus invaded Tluace and Illyria 
(Liebrecht, 289). Whatever credit we may give to 
this story, it is quite oeitain that, as eveiywdiero 
in the lower culture, magical virtue was attached 
during the Middle Ages to an effigy, and many 
stories illustrative of the superstition have got 
into literature. Its use in witchcraft is well 
known. A statue was frequently supposed to be 
possessed of a god or spirit who, unless a personage 
celebrated in Chustian hagiology, was necessarily 
regarded as evil The belief is still applied to the 
consecration of a house in some parts of India 
The image of Vastu, or the genius loci , is placed 
in a box faee downward and buried in a pit near 
the foundation pole ( BG xx. 525 ; cf . Crooke, Pll 3 
i. 102). In this way the genius is secured and 
effectually prevented from escaping. 

Even easier modes of identification with the 
intended victim are practised In Europe, in 
modern times, the ignorant populations of the 
Balkan Peninsula and adjacent islands would 
continue the nte of burying a human being 
beneath an important building, if the law per- 
mitted them to do so. Since it is forbidden, a 
man is sometimes enticed to the spot, his body, 
or simply his shadow, is measured, and the meas- j 
ure is buried under the foundation-stone, or the 


stone is laid upon the shadow. It is believed Hi it 
he will die within the year, or, as it is said in some 
places, within forty days In default of a human 
shadow, that of one of the lower anun&ls is 
measured (Frazer, 89 f.). 

In the island of Kisser in the East Indies, the guardian divinity 
of a house or village is the measuring tape which has served to 
measure the foundations of tho house or of the village-temple 
It is wound round a stick, the head of which is carved into 
the figure of a human being, and Is kept in a box (tO Ulf ). 
In Russia, the carpenters ut the fiist few strokes of the axe call 
out the name of some bird or beast, believing that tlx* creature 
mentioned will rapidly perish * On such occasions the peasants 
take care to be very civil to the carpenters, being assured that 
their own names might be pronounced by those workmen if 
they were neglected or provoked' (Ralston, 126) The pro 
nunciatlon of the name at the moment of the stroke causes 
the blow in somo magical way to reach the owner of tho name 
British law in llnrma is equally opposed to tho rite in its cruder 
forms. Accordingly the NitgA tribes of Manipur, who used to 
put a head under the main post of a new house, have discovered 
that a lock of hair is of equal value, * for the ghost of the wretch 
would go there and seek tho missing lock and be for ev er com- 
pelled to remain beneath the post ’ (Dodson, 116). 

Thus, in order to obtain a tutelary spirit, it is 
not absolutely neccssniy to immure a human 
victim Fowler is of opinion that the real object 
of tho utes already de-ci ibed at the fixing of a 
boundary stone among tho ancient Romans was to 
provide a numen W nether this waH so or not ( and 
it seems piobable), thore can lie little doubt that 
the church grim believed to haunt chinches in 
Scandinavian and Teutonic countnes was the lam, 
horse, or other animal killed at the foundation, oi 
buried alive beneath the building. Many weird 
tales are told of the manner in which it performs 
its tutelary function 

In building a house it is often desired not to 
obtain a new protectoi, but merely to convoy the 
faimly-god and settle him in the new anode. 
Images, icons, and ancestral tablets are in various 
countries reverentially and with soothing ceic- 
monies transposed to the place appropriated for 
them. The bringing of lire fiom the old home, as 
among the Russian peasants, is explicitly a trans- 
fer or the old house-spnil, who is formally wel- 
comed to his new domicile (Ralston, 120, 137) 
Tho Hindu custom of interring earth from the 
parental homestead in the new foundations has 
probably a similar meaning (PNQ l. [1884] 87). 

LitkkatuhR —The principal works dealing with the founda- 
tion snci die e are E. B Tylor, Primitive Culture, London, 1872 
(*1903), 1 94 ft ,G L Gomme, Folklore Relic* or Kuril/ Village 
Life, do 1883, oh i , F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkekunde, Util 
bronn, 1879, p 284 IT , R Kflhler, A ufnatze iLber M a rehen mui 
Volktlieder, Berlin, 1894, p. 36 IT . E. Westermarck, Moral 
Ideas, i [London, 1906J 461 If , E Thurston, Omens and Sujter 
ititwns of Southern India, London, 1912, p 214 f It hns been 
most fully and systematically considered in an article by P 
Sartori, in the Zl l, Berlin, 1 m) 8, p 1 Accounts of the otlur 
rites discussed must lie sought for chiefly in w orkB of dtscriptii e 
folklore and ethnography, such as those to which reference has 
been made in the course of the article The writer is indebted 
to his friend, Mr W illiam Crooke, for references to a number of 
Indian and other examples 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH.— The legend of 
the Fountain of Youth was known throughout 
Europe m the Middle Ages, and is even intertwined 
with the history of discovery in the New World, 
where Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain after 
hearing of the medicinal springs of Florida, with 
which he associated the Fountain of Youth the 
more readily since in popular belief the latter was 
located in the Indies In Europe, this tradition of 
the Fountain was inextricably united with that of 
the River of Immortality. Hut the two did not 
have the same origin, and they should be kept 
apart as distinct legends. The River, qi Spring, 
of Immortal Life was Semitic ; the function of the 
river in legendary history was to preserve life. 
The Fountain of Youth was not Semitic but Hindu, 
and the function of this water was not to render 
man immortal, but to renew lus vigour. The one 
idea easily glides into the other, and history show a 
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that the two national legends actually became 
united, the more quickly perhaps because the 
Semites themselves had the notion of rejuvenation, 
though it was not associated with man, and not at 
first with a fountain. This parallel phase of the 
legend is that of the rejuvenation or the eagle, 
which in Semitic legend renews its youth (cf. Fs 
10.3’), but not at first by means of batfling. 

In India the Fountain of Youth appears m early 
lirAhraamc legend and has continued down to the 
present day, although many of the modem 
‘ Fountains of Youth’ are in icality so called only 
by Europeans, most of them being known to the 
natives only as healing watois. The idea that 
Home water was curative undoubtedly formed the 
basis of the legend in India, as it dm in Florida 
On the other hand, icjti venation, either by fiat of 
a spiritual power or by means of drugs, charms, 
etc., was lecognized as possible much earlier than 
was the special form of leju venation utilized in the 
legond of the Fountain. As early as the Itigveda, 
water is spoken of as medicinal, and men aie re- 
juvenated by the will of the gods; but the two 
ideas are not brought together till a later period. 

In (fleece and Koine there was no Fountain of 
Youth attainable for man mthiswoild, but only 
a Hpntig of rejuvenation in the next or the spirit 
world. And so, oiigmally, the Semitic * Water of 
Immortality’ was found only in J’aradise, not 
witlun the leach of man on eaith. 

The legend of the Fountain of Youth was not 
known in Fiance 01 (lei many until it was intioduoed 
fioin the Oucnt Tlioio is no lonson, therefore, 
to suppose that this was an Indo-European myth. 
The Kettle of Medea, which used to ue brought 
into connexion with tins myth, lias a different 
motive, and the watei here used has no similarity 
with the Fountain. In Fiench and Gorman legend 
the Spiing is called La Fontaine de Juvent, the 
Jungbt unnen, etc, and the diflerent popular 
versions, mixed with the Semitic legend of tho 
Wator of Itnmoitahty, aio found to he clearly 
drawn from Oriental sources, all being originally 
forms of tho stoiy known as 1 The Three Brothers ’ 
The tale of Alexander’s senioli for the Water of 
Immoitftlity in India did much to facilitate the 
(otlieiwiso natural) combination of the Semitic 
and Hindu legends. At the time of Sir John 
Matuleville, the ' Fountain of Life,’ now identified 
with the 1 Itiver of Immortality,’ was placed 
definitely m India Older authors referred the 
logendot the Fountain more vaguely to ‘ the Orient ’ 
In Amotion there was no Fountain of Youth, only 
a medicinal spring, till European tiadition had 
built upon native belief. Chinese and Muham- 
madan accounts have joined in spreading the tra- 
dition through tho Fncific, where, again, European 
thought has often interpreted some other means of 
leju venation as a Fountain of Life, or the Kiver j 
of Immortality as a Spring of Youth. 

It iH probable that the Hindu fable was brought 
from India by the Nestorians (possibly by the 
Arabs), and was thenco conveyed to Europe. In- 
dependently of the Nestorians there was constant 
communication with India as early as the 7th 
century. The Feisians were not likely to have 
been tne intei medianes, as thoy did not have the 
legend of rejuveuation, but only that of the Water 
of Life. Northern rather than Southern India 
(where Emopean legend placed it) was the home 
of the Fountain. Outside of India, the eagle (see 
abovo) and the phoenix are rejuvenated. These 
two legends are also more or less confused. But it 
is to be noticed that tho rejuvenation of both birds 
is ascribed to a fountain in the Orient. No classical 
writer, however, knows of such a fountain. As 
for the eagle, even Origen and Augustine, when 
commenting on Fs 10#, on the eagle’s renewed 


yontli, do not ascribe it to a bath ; though Donatus 
(ad Jleaut. lii. 2 10) attempts thus to explain the 
allusion to aqmlm senectus in Terence. But Jerome 
(Ep. ad Prassidtum) has the legend, probably from 
an Oriental source, since, when the eagle’s fountain 
is first located, it is placed ‘in India.’ To go back 
to earlier classical authorities is to lose all trace 
of the eagle’s spring of rejuvenation. Aristotle 
(de Anim. ix. 22. 2), Fhny (HN x. 3. 3), and even 
Aelian (ire pi frW Idiirrp-os) and Aulus Gellius (in his 
ch. concerning marvels, ix. 4), are silent on the 
subject, although they have much to say of eagles, 
Aelian especially stating (op. cit. ii. 26) that the 
eagle 'needs no spring’ (being superior to thirst) — 
a statement he would scarcely have made without 
modification had he known of the eagle’s spring of 
youth. We may, theiefore, conclude that the 
eagle was not rejuvenated by a bath in a fountain 
till the Oriental version of the Fountain of Youth 
became familiar to the Mediterranean littoral. 

To sum up the tradition and legends of re- 
juvenation • there are vauous means of rejuvena- 
tion, but the Fountain of Youth appears to tie 
deuved from India, where it is first Known. In 
European thought it was combined with the 
Semitic Water of Life, and with the classical 
Spring Immortal, winch confers endless health and 
life on those v\ ho have passed the bourne whence 
there is no return, Anostos land, which coincides 
with the ends of the earth imagined as a home for 
the blessed. This, in time, coincides with the 
belief in the earthly paradise of the Golden Ago 
described by Hesiod (Works and Days , 113) as free 
from disease and old age. The Fountain of Youth, 
considered lationalistically, is medicinal water 
with exaggerated properties. 

Litbraturb — E. Rohde, Psych**, Frelburjf, 1808, li S00, 
E B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind, London, 1878 , Baring 
Gould, Vuriovs Myths of the Middle Ages, do 1865-68, vol. 1, 
Appendix 2, also E Washbmn Hopkins, ‘The Fountain of 
Youth,’ a monograph in JAOS xxvl (1006) 

E. Washburn Hopkins 

FRATRES AR VALES.— See Arval Bro- 
thers. 

FRAVASHI. — This is the Avestan name 
(Fahlavi Fiavdhi) of a spiritual being, conceived 
as a part of a man’s peisonality, but existing 
before he is born and in independence of him ; it 
cau also belong to divine beings. The concept so 
largely arises out of ancestor-worship that a com- 
plete account of it would include all the material 
already given m art. Ancestor-Worship AND 
Cult of the Dead (Iranian), vol i. p. 454 f. 

The etymology of the word given by Lehmann 
(in art. cited) is still accepted by Geldner and 
other excellent authorities, but it must be regarded 
as exceedingly doubtful. A. V. Williams Jackson 
has abandoned it, and Bartholomae marks the origin 
of the word as obscure. There are many proposals, 
but none can be regarded as proved. FravaSayo 
aMunqtn, ‘the Fravashis of the followers of Asha 
(Eight, Truth),’ first appears in the prose Gdthd 
Haptanghdili , which represents a decided relapse 
from Zarathushtra’s teaching towards the old poly- 
theistic Nature-worship which he tried to supersede 
by his spiritual monotheism. The significant ab- 
sence of the Fravashis from the Gdthds proper is 
best explained in the same way as that of Mithra 
and Haoma, divinities for wnom Zarathnshtra 
could find no room without compromising the 
unity of God. The Fravashis, as described in the 
oldest and most authoritative document, the Far- 
vardin YaSt ( Yt . 18), have no definitely ethical 
character: nor is there any attempt to moralize 
them until the Sasanian age. Zarathnshtra, who 
would admit to his heaven only spirits of the most 
abstract and ethioal character, associating them 
with Afiura Mazda as a real part of his own hypo- 
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stasia, was not likely to approve of the popnlar 
manta-worship, which moved in a far lower plane. 
He made much of the daend , the ‘ self’ or ‘ indi- 
viduality,* which, indeed, may well have owed its 
origin to lua own analysis. He taught the great 
ethical lesson that this ego— a part of every man, 
good or bad— was the real determiner of a human 
destiny. The Fravashi has a ceitatn resemblance 
to the daend ; but the difference is vital, in that 
the former is divine, though m a sense in which 
the divine may be far lower than the human. 
Parsiism never allowed the association of Fravashis 
with the personality of a bad man. This was 
capable of interpretation on the same lines as the 
silence of the NT about the rveltyta of a sinner ; but 
the original reason was very different. It was 
simply because the maxim de mortuis ml nw bonum 
has a very serious significance among primitive 
peoples, and euphemism becomes a necessary pro- 
caution ; hence the * Fravashis of the pious * in 
Paisnsm, and the Di Manes, or ‘ good gods,’ in 
Roman religion. If m ordinary Parsiism * un- 
believers have no fravashi ,’ 1 it is only because the 
concept was too deeply rooted in ancestor-worship 
to be capable of association with the world of evil. 
The question was not pursued as to what happened 
to the Fravashi of a pious man who went wrong. 
Two exceptions are noted from late periods in the 
history of the religion The Sad-aar BundahiS 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad . Lit. der Parsen, Vienna, 
1860, pp. 173, 175) says that the Fravashi of an 
unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his ‘ per- 
ception.’ Al-BlrOnl (A.D, 1000), in describing 
Farvardigan (the All Souls festival), makes the 
souls of the dead return to their old homes ‘ from 
the places of their rewaid or their punishment’ 

( Chionol . of Anc Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210) This may l>e safely regarded as an 
outsider’s inference, and a wrong one. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Fra 
vashis when plural are ancestor-spirits, acting only 
collectively, like the manes. When the word is 
singular, there is usually an emergence of other 
elements in the concept; these form the principal 
subject of the present article. Before turning to 
them, we must notice a subsidiary chaiactenstic of 
the Fravashis which is mainly due to their con- 
nexion with the benignant departed, as is shown 
by the fact that it manifests itself only when they 
appear in companies. The name ‘ guardian spirits,' 
by which E. W. West renders the Pahlavi fravdhr, 
is decidedly inappropriate os on equivalent for the j 
Avestan teim, as we Bhall see. But there are somo 
tutelary functions which are exercised by the 
Fravashis, though we do not lind any one Fraiashi 
acting as guardian angel for the human being with 
whom he is linked ; and this, of course, is the fatal 
objection to the use of the term * guardian,’ which 
would naturally suggest a conception like that 
found in medieeval Christian theology. Bat the 
Fravashis act together as bringers of rain and 
givers of fruitfulness to plants; here the Amsha- 
spands, Haurvatftt and Ameretftt, took their place 
in strict Zarathushtrian doctrine. To judge from 
the strangely imperfect definition of these twin 
archangels given oy Plutarch (Isis and Osiris, 46), 
the popular mind was never eager to accept such 
shadowy figures in place of the beloved ancestral 
spirits whom men continued to invoke for the 
necessaries of life. The Fravashis were most con- 
spicuously active in promoting conception and 
birth, and the healthy growth of the babe at the : 
breast. (Here their competitor was An&hita, who 
was not really Iranian at all, still less a deity 
recognized by Zarathoshtra. ) The primitive belief 
that ancestor-spirits reincarnated themselves may 
account for the distant beginnings of this concep- 
i CUdotr, JAM xxviiL IMS, 


! tion ; but it must be noted that no doctrine of 
metempsychosis could spring from it on Iranian 
soil without bringing hopeless confusion into the 
relation between a Fiavasni and his human counter- 
part. The Fravashis acted collectively here again, 
like their fellows the Indian Pit&ras, They aro 
powerful helpers in battle. The nearest approach 
to individual tutelary action is just where the con- 
nexion with the dead is strongest. In Yalt 13 
there is an immense list of names of departed 
saints whose Fravashi is adored separately. Some 
of these are invoked for specific help — deliverance 
from evil dreams, heresy, persecution, etc. 

So far we have dwelt on functions which link 
the Fravashis with the manes ; we have now to 
note that these Iranian spirits have marked points 
of contact with anothor Roman conception, that of 
the Genius. Some of the characteristics already 
observed may come as well from this side as from 
the other. The Genius, with his female counter- 
part the Juno, was conspicuously associated with 
the promotion of birth ; and this is perhaps pre- 
eminent among the activities of the Fravashis. 
The Fravashi, like the Genius, belonged to gods as 
well as men, and to communities as well as in- 
dividuals ; and tutelary functions were lecogmzed 
in both to about the same very limited degree. 
The Greek iya.66i Salpuv is a kindred conception, 
less fully developed ; and all three may well go 
back in their history to the common store of the 
pro-ethnic Indo-Euiopean people. It is possible 
that we may link it in its remote origins with the 
notion of an External Soul. 

Wo come now to the ideas connected with the 
Fravashi m the singular. Avestan psychology 
made the human personality include five imma- 
terial elements — ‘vitality’ (ahd), 1 ego' (daend), 

‘ perception ’ or ‘ sense ’ (oaodhah), * soul ’ ( urvan ), 
and Fravashi ( Yt. 13 1SS ). The last was the highest, 
the immortal part, which, according to an im- 
noitant passage from the Great BundahiS (tr. 
Uarmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892 -93, ii. 
500 f. ; Blochet, HUE xxxii. [18951 104), dwelt 
with Ahura in life and united with the soul at 
death, thus Having it from extinction, when the 
other parts were dispersed among the elements. 
The pre-existence of the Fravashi was as essential 
a characteristic of the conception as its continu- 
ance. Yt. 13 w tells us that the Fravashis ap- 

S rinted the paths of sun, moon, and stars. In the 
undahii (ft. 10 f., ti. West, <5 WE v. [1880] 14) 
we read of the choice originally offered them by 
Ahura Mazda, between abiding eternally in the 
spiritual world and becoming incarnate to join in 
the battle against the demons. The same great 
Pahlavi cosmogony makes the first of four tn- 
inillennia in the world-year belong to the spirit- 
ual creation alone, the Fravashis living with Ahura 
above, before anything material was made. The 
silence of our earlier sources makes it probable 
that this first trimillennium was added in Sasaman 
times ; but that the Fravashis existed before the 
other elements of human personality is beyond 
doubt an ancient idea It is implied, of course, by 
the fact that in Yt. 13 tiie Fravashis of the yet 
unborn Saosyants are adored. They are, more- 
over, classed with those of the * men of the primi- 
tive law ’ (paoiryd-(/caela), Zarathoshtra and his 
immediate followers, as the most powerful of all 
the host. That the Fravashi -concept has travelled 
a long way from exclusive association with ances- 
tors is sufficiently shown by this strong and repeated 
connexion with men yet unborn, and by tbe express 
statement that ‘ the Fravashis of the living faithful 
are mightier than those of the dead ’ (Yt. IS 1 ’). 

The connexion of the Fravashis with com- 
munities was alluded to above, among points in 
which the.Roman Genius showed kinship. In Ff, 
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13 11 we find that each of fcJio four concentric circlou 
of the Iranian commonalty — house ( nmdna ), family 
(vis), dan ( znnlu ), ami district ( dahyu ) — has its 
heavenly countoipart. The much disputed phrase 
vit/nbul bugailni, in the Persepohs inscription of 
Darius, seems to bo best rendeied ' with the gods 
of the (loyal) family,’ the Oeol /SatrtXiJtot of Herodo- 
tus Thero is an analogy hero with the * punces’ 
of Persia, Greece, and Israel in Daniel, and with 
the ‘angels of the churches’ in the Apocalypse. 
Actual Poisian influence in developing a conception 
rather decidedly out of the normal course of Jewish 
angelology can bo argued more plausibly than is 
possible in most of tho allogcd cases of borrowing 
from Persia Two NT passages speak of indi- 
vidual ‘angels’ in terms which strongly resemble 
the heavenly countorpait of Pamistn, whether oi 
no the idea has boon developed under Parsi in- 
fluence. Ml 18'° makes the ‘angels ’of tho little 
ones dwell perpetually m the Presenco. The 
declaration is completely interpieted if these are 
the heavenly counterparts, the Fravaslus, of thoso 
who have not yet loarnod to sin ; no other concep- 
tion of angels suits it so well, since tutelary angels 
of ohtldien would have no special reason for pie- 
oedenco over those of adults. In Ac 12™ Peter’s 
‘angel’ is eleaily Ins ‘double’ — his counterpart 
which haH taken his place while ho still lives. (See 
on this and some other Biblical passages the present 
water’s paper in JThSt in [1902] 51 1-527.) 

Tho connexion of the Fravaslus with the stars 
was probably a feature peculiar to Magmn the- 
ology, novel naturalized m Paisiism In Yt 13 
they guard the heavenly bodies, but only in the 
same way as othor yazatas are said to do. 
Identification with stais is not found till a late 
Pahlavi treatise (MiH xxiv. [1885] 92), where it 
seems to bo mentioned only as an opinion held 
by some It is quite in keeping with Magian 
star-loro —one of the most mommonfc notes of the 
Magi in ancient accounts of them, but conspicuous 
only by its lelative absence in the Avosta If tho 
Magi did thus ldontify Fravaslus until stars, we 
have a promising suggestion for tho interpretation 
of Mt 2, by tho help of their well-known devotion 
to divination by dreams. An apparition of a 
bright Nova in the sky would suggest the Fravashi 
of a great one newly born. 

Uthiutcrb —In addition to that cited in vol i p 465, refer- 
ence may be made to C Bartholomao, A Itiran Worterbuch, 
HtUMUNhuig, ll>04, ool Will , and to tho chanter on the subject 
in the present writer’s forthcoming Hibbort Lectures on Early 
Zoroastrumtsm JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.-Soe Re- 

formed Episcopal Church. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.-See 

Pkksuyterianism. 

FREEDOM. -See Emancipation, Free Will, 
Libertarianism and Necessitarianism. 

FREEMASONRY. — The Freomosomy of the 
present day, oigamzed as we now have it with its 
associations of Lodges (as tho various units are 
called) gioupod territonally under what are known 
as ‘ Grand Lodges’ with their hierarchies of ‘ Grand 
Officers,’ took its rise fiom very humble beginnings 
m London in the year 1717, when the famous * Four 
Old Lodges’ combined in older to establish the 
first ‘Grand Lodge’ of the world. Until that 
time there had been isolated Lodges of Masons, 
working for the most part independently of each 
other, as far as is now known, in dillerent parts of 
Great Britain. Whence, then, had those various 
Lodges come T What was their origin ? These 
are the problems ilmt. confront any one who would 
write a history of Freemasonry, 


The earliest Masonic documents now extant are 
a number of MSS known as the ‘Old Charges of 
British Freemasons,’ so called because they contain 
ceitam charges as to conduct and duties which 
were in bygone times read or recited to a newly 
admitted member of the craft Of these, 78 dif- 
ferent versions (according to the latest list) are 
known to exist, the earliest of all (known as the 
Regius or Halhwell MS, and preserved in the 
British Museum) having the date of c. 1390 as- 
signed to it by exports. These ‘ Old Charges,’ 
though differing m details, all have the same 
general character, and consist of three divisions : 
(1) an invocation or prayer, addressed to the 
lloly Tiinity ; (2) the legendary history of Masonry ; 
(3) tne charges addressed to the new member. 

According to the legendary history of the craft 
as narrated m these old MSS, masonry (or geometry, 
as it is called in them) was originated m Egypt by 
Euclid, and spread thence into various countries, 
reaching England m the time of St. Alban (A D. 
300), who is said to have obtained increased pay 
for masons from the king, and to have * got them 
charges and manneis.’ It is further stated that 
King Atholstan (925-941) granted a charter to the 
masons of England allowing them to hold an 
assembly every year. No doubt, in thus ascribing 
tho origin of geometiy to tho Egyptians, the com- 
pilers of these ‘Old Charges’ vero but following 
the tiadition (confirmed by modern research) that 
tho Egyptians were compelled to invent it m order 
to restore the landmarks effaced by tho inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Egypt may also he considered 
the birthplace of architecture, which commenced 
there with the construction of the Pyramids, 3000 
years or more before the birth of Cnust. Much, 
again, of the present Masonic symbolism can be 
traced to Egyptian eountei parts, and Egypt was 
tho home of the ‘Myst ones’; but we doubt 
whether Rny connexion between modern Free- 
masonry and Egypt can bo established. 

The rules or precepts contained in the ‘Old 
Charges’ weie plainly intended for tho govern- 
ment of bodies of operative masons, and it is to 
such bodies that we must look for tho origin of 
the Freemasonry of the present day. With the 
progress of civilization the ait of building neces- 
sarily glows more and more important, and those 
w ho practise it tend to become more and rnord a 
close society with their own trade secrets and 
lules for their governance, just as with other 
bodies of men who practise the same calling or 
trade. Thus it is on record that, from the veiy 
earliest times of tho city of Rome, there were 
corporations of men with common interests called 
Collegia, which weie recognized and allowed by 
law. Some of these corporations were formed for 
trade and commerce, suen as the Collegium Fabro- 
rum , or gild of workers in hard materials, the 
Collegium Pwtornvi, or gild of bakers, and others, 
members of which had a common profession, trade, 
or craft upon which their union was based, although 
every man woiked on his own account. These 
corporations or gilds spread throughout tho Roman 
Empire, until in the time of Theodosius II. (a.d. 
401-450) there were, in almost every city and con- 
siderable town, companies similar to those which 
existed in Rome, wlio exercised some particular 
trade or occupation for the safety, benefit, or 
amusement of their fellow- citizens. That there 
was a Collegium Fabrorum in Britain is estab- 
lished by a reference to it on a tablet now pre- 
served at Chichester, which records the erection 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Probably 
the origin of English Freemasonry may be attri- 
buted to these Roman Collegia , though it may be 
impossible to trace its actual descent from them. 
Thu supposition is strengthened by the number of 
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points of resemblance that can bo traced between 
the organization of a Roman Collegium and that 
of a Masonic Lodge. It may he asked, Why did 
the masons alone of all trades presorve their 
organization? Because, beiug largely employed 
to erect ecclesiastical buildings, they came speci- 
ally into contact with churchmen, as the ‘Old 
Charges * show, and thus may be supposed to have 
been more highly organized than other combina- 
tions of workmen, besides boing more skilled ; and 
because, as they moved about the country wher- 
ever their services were in roquest, they would 
need such organization more than the others would. 
It is known that the masons of the Middle Ages, 
when employed to erect some important building, 
used first to make for their own use a temporary 
hut or shed near the place where the work was to 
be carried on, winch tney called the ‘ lodge.' Thus, 
m the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, we find an 
order for the workmen issued in 1352 as follows : 

' fn summer they are to begin work immediately after sun- 
rise until the ringing of the bell of the Virgin Mary , then to 
breakfast in the fabric lodge (logium fabtieae) , then one of the 
masters shall knock upon the door of the lodge, and forth 
with all are to return to work until noon Between April and 
August, after dinner, they shall sleep in the lodge , then work 
until the first bell for vespers then sit to drink until the end 
of the third bell, and return to work so long as they can sec by 
daylight ' 

Hence we see that the masons employed on a 
particular building, and living together in the 
lodge, would naturally become a more or less ex- 
clusive and organized community. That such 
bodies did exist is pioved by some MSS now in 
the Bodleian Libiary at Oxford, which contain 
lists of the members of wlmt is called la loggge 
Lathmnorum, or Lodge of Masons, attached to tiio 
Priory of Canterbury for the years 1429, 1431, 1433, 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work- 
men would natuially have their own operative 
secrets, and would be jealous of admitting out- 
sideis to a knowledge of them, and would have 
some set ceremonial for the admission of appi en- 
tices There can be little or no doubt that the 
Freemasons of the present day aie the descendants 
of such bodies of operative masons, who moved 
about the country and set up their lodges wherever 
their services were needed, having a system of 
seeiet signs and passwoids by vvlmh a ciftftsnmn 
who had onee been admitted could be recognized 
by the membeis of another lodge They vveio 
called ‘Free’ Masons because they wero fiee to 
travel about in times of feudal bondage and to 
render their services vvlieie any great building was 
in piocess of construction. The earliest instance 
known of the name in this sense is found in a list 
of the companies entitled to send lepresontativcs 
to the Common Council, dated August 1376, and 
now preserved m the Corporation Records at thu 
Guildhall, London ; m this the nineteenth Com- 
pany on the list is that of the ‘ llreemasons.’ 

Tnese organized bodies of workmen, with their 
rules and regulations, seem to havo been moio 
common at one time m Scotland than m England, 
or at all events to have left behind them more 
lecoids of their existence in the north than in the 
south of Great Britain ; thus two codes of rules 
for opeiative masons, drawn up m 1598 and 1599 
respectively, which dates they bear, are still pre- 
served in Scotland. They are signed by ‘ William 
Sehaw, Maistir of War k, Warden of the Maisoms,’ 
and lienee are known as the Scliavv Statutes. 
William Schavv was appointed Master of Works in 
Scotland in 1584, and had under his eaie all the ro> al 
buildings and palaces in the Northern Kingdom. 
The later of these two Statutes provides that 
Edinburgh shall be ‘ the first and principal lodge 
m Scotland,’ Kilwinning the second, and Stirling 
the third lodge, and contains an elaborate code of 
rales for tbe government of the craft. The Lodge 


of Edinburgh possesses minutes commencing in 
July 1599, and has been in continuous existence 
fiom that time, and, mferentialiy, from an earlier 
date. 

In England the Masons Company of London, 
though its extant records date only from 1620, 
is considered by its historian (Edward Condor) 
to have been established about the year 1220, if 
not earlier, at which time there was great activity 
in the masons’ trade in London, consequent on the 
building of London Bridge, which w r as commenced 
in 1176, and of Westminster Abbey, of winch the 
foundation-stone was laid in 1221. Those works, 
especially the latter, would naturally attract to 
London the members of such operntiv e bodios as 
that previously mentioned as having existed at 
Canteibury, whieh were attached to religious 
houses, and possessed certain signs, secrets, and 
symbols relative to their craft. These symbols 
had doubtless descended from a remote antiquity, 
together with some knowledge of geometry, which 
was then regarded as a trade secret. 

We have now to trace the gradual process by 
which the lodges of operative masons lost their 
operative character and weie converted into the 
present day Lodges of speculative Masons, who 
meet in secret, and have changed the working 
tools of the operatives into symbols inculcating 
moral lessons, so that the squaie with which the 
opeiativo mason tries and adj usts rectangular 
corners of buildings is now regarded as a teacher 
of morality, the lovel denotes equality, and tho 
plumb-iulo uprightness of life and actions. Tins 
change was in progress both m England and in 
Scotlaud during the 17th cent , until it culminated, 
as before mentioned, in the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge of England m 1717, and various 
instances can bo mentioned of the admission of 
non-operatives into tho craft before that time. 
Thus it is on recoid that, oil 8th June 1600, 
John Boswell, Laird of Auclunleck (a village m 
East Ayrshire, Scotland), was piesent at a meeting 
of the Lodge of Edinburgh, when, like tho opeia- 
tive members present, ho attested the minutes by 
his innik. Iu England the earliest moot of tho 
existence of a non-operative or speiulative Free- 
masonry is aflorded by the records of the Masons 
Company of London, from winch it is made cleai 
that previously to 1620, and, mferentialiy, fiom a 
remote past, certain membeis of the Company and 
others met from tune to tune to form a Lodge for 
the pui poses of speculative or symbolical Masonry, 
and were known as the * Accepted’ Masons, lienee 
comes the familiar title of ‘ Free and Accepted 
Masons,’ implying a combination of operative and 
speculative Masons. Then it is also on record that 
Sir Kobeit Moray, who was Quartermaster-General 
of the Scottish army which occupied Newcastle m 
1641, was admitted into Masomy in that year at 
Newcastle by some members of the Lodge of Edin- 
burgh, who were also solving in the army. Next 
we lind tho celebrated antiquary, Elias Ashmole, 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, stat- 
ing in h is diary that he was made a Free Mason at 
Warrington m Lancashire in the year 1646 ; he also 
gives the names of the members of the Lodge, ami 
ft has been ascertained that they were all men of 
good social position, without a single operative 
mason belonging to their number. He also lecords 
in his diary that m 1682 he attended a Lodge at 
Masons Hall, London, when six peisons were ad- 
mitted into the Fellowship of Freemasons. In 
1688 was published the Academic of Arrnorie, by 
Randle Holme, who was a heraldic painter and 
a professional genealogist, and acted as Deputy 
Garter for Cheshire, Shropshire, Lancashire, and 
North Wales; in it he writes: *1 cannot but 
Honor the Fellow ship of the Masons because of 
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its Antiquity: ami the more, as being a Member 
of that Society, called Free-Masons.’ It is, there- 
fore, obvious that symbolical Masonry must have 
existed in Laneashne before tho admission of Ash- 
mole, and in London before 1620, and that the 
gradual change of operative into speculative Free- 
masonry had begun early in the 17th cent., if not 
before 

However, wo have no means of tracing the change 
with any completeness, until, in 1716, four of the 
then existing London Lodges mot together and de- 
termined to unite under a Grand Master ‘ as the 
Centre of union and harmony’; ami accordingly, 
on St. John Baptist’s Day in 1717, the Grand 
Lodge of England was established at tho Gooso 
and Gridiron in St Paul’s Churchyard, London 
Apparently tho operative masons were ahead y in 
a minority, for of the three principal officors tncn 
appointed one is doscnbcd as ‘Gentleman,’ one as 
Mlaptain,’ and tho third as * Carpenter.’ Dr. 
Jamos Amleison, the historian of these events, 
says that they ' revived tho Quarterly Communi- 
cation of the ‘officers of Lodges (call’d the Grand 
Lodge), resolv’d to hold tho Anuual Assembly 
and Feast, and then to chuse a Grand Mostei 
from among themselves, till they should have the 
honour of a Noble Brother at their Head.’ Hence 
the establishment of this Grand Lodge in 1717 is 
commonly known as the ‘Revival’ of Freemasonry, 
though tnere are no authentic records now extant 
of any previous Quarterly Communications oi 
Annual Assemblies. But some sort of Annual 
Assembly must have been held, for the ‘Old 
Plunges* previously mentioned constantly refei 
to the duty of a Mason to attend the Assembly 
when propel ly summoned to do so; and possibly 
the note in Aubrey’s Natural Hu>tory of Wiltshire 
(od. 1847, p. 69), that on 18tli May 1691 there was 
to ho ‘ a great convention at St. Paul’s Church of 
t lie Fraternity of the Adopted Masons,’ may refer 
to some such occasion, which was sufficiently noto- 
lions to be known even to a non-Mason. However 
that may be, this ‘Revival’ in 1717 forms the 
starling point from which continuous Masonic his 
tory dates. 

A similar Grand Lodge is known to have been in 
existence in Ireland m 1725, though the precise 
date of its establishment has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; and in 1736 the (liand Lodge of Scotland 
was erected. From these three Giand Lodges have 
come, directly or indirectly, all the other regular 
Gland Lodges and their subordinates throughout 
the world, so that modem speculative Freemasonry 
lias descended from the operative masons of Great 
Britain, who, in turn, may possibly have been de- 
scended from the Roman Collegia, 

The foundeis of the premier Grand Lodge wore 
quiokly able to got ‘a Noble Brother at their 
Head/ for m 1721 the Duke of Montague was 
their Grand Master, and fiom that time onwards 
an unbroken succession of noblemen or members 
of the Royal Family have presided over the Craft 
in England, the present (1913) Grand Master 
of English Freemasons being H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, who succeeded the late King 
Edward VH. 

In 1751 a rival Grand Lodge was established in 
London by some Irish Masons, who claimed that 
they alone preserved the ancient tenets and prac- 
tices of Masonry, and that the regular Lodge had 
made innovations; so they called themselves 
‘Ancient’ Masons, and styled the members of 
the 1717 Grand Lodge ‘ Moderns’ ; the two bodies 
continued in rivalry until 1813, when the ‘ United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Mason* 
of England’ was formed, and this body has con- 
tinued over since 

The spread of speculative Freemasonry through- 


out the world since 1717 has been something mar- 
vellous, especially of late years, until there are 
now in existence about one hundred and ten inde- 
pendent Grand Lodges, with almost twenty -three 
thousand subordinate Lodges, from which the 
opei alive element as such lias quite died out, and 
with over two millions of members owning allegi- 
ance to these various Grand Lodesg, which exist 
m all civilized countries, except Russia, China, 
and Japan. 

Besides the * pure Antient Masonry, the growth 
of which we have been trying to trace, which con- 
sists of three degrees and no more, and is known 
as ‘ the Craft’ par excellence, there are a number 
of other organizations calling themselves Masonic, 
a few lieing of real antiquity, but most being of 
quite modern growth Among them may be men- 
tioned the Masonic Knights Templars, a body of 
great strength in the United States of America; 
the Mark Masons, who are very flourishing m 
England ; and the members of the Ancient and 
Acropted Rito, besides many others which it is 
needless to particularize m the present article. 

The question is frequently asked, Is Freemasonry 
a religion ? Tho answer to this must depend upon 
the meaning to be given to the term ‘religion.’ 
The latter may bo delined as ‘a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a Divine Being.’ Freemasonry is 
defined to be ‘ a peculiar system of morality, veiled 
in allegory ana illustrated by symbols.’ But 
‘ morality ’ is conceined with man’s duties to his 
fellow-men, and is therefore different from ‘reli- 
gion,’ which is concerned with his duties to las 
Creator. Thus our question may be answered in 
the negative— Freemasonry is not, and does not 
irofess to lie, a religion At the same time it may 
)o called a handmaid of religion, for it is founded 
upon the purest principles of piety and virtue; and 
no man wlio endeavours to live up to and act upon 
its teaching can fail to be a better man for doing 
so. As the early communities of builders m Eng- 
land, from whom our modern Freemasonry is de- 
scended, wore mainly employed upon ecclesiastical 
buildings, it is only natural that Christianity should 
havo been the religion of the early Masons, as is 
conclusively proved by the ' Old Charges ’ previ- 
ously mentioned : it was not until the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 that they were 
left fiee to belong only to that * Religion in which 
all men agree . . . that is, to be Good Men and 
True.’ Freemasonry has never met with favour 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and has been 
expressly forbidden by several Papal Bulls; and 
some writers have maintained that its symbolism 
was only a cloak for a conspiracy against govern- 
ment and religion. But, whatever may have been 
the case with Continental Freemasonry, suoh an 
acousation is groundless as regards British Free- 
masonry; and Masonic Lodges m Great Britain 
were specially exempted from the operation of an 
Act passed in 1799 for the suppression of secret 
societies. Cf. art. Free-thought, p. 122\ 

Now, with the spread of Freemasonry over the 
whole world, men of all religious faiths are ad- 
mitted as members, and work together under its 
banners m harmony, as also do men of most vary- 
ing political views ; and Freemasonry has become 
a potent factor in promoting a feeling of universal 
brotherhood among mankind. 

Ltthratcrb. — R F Gould, History of Freemasonry, 8 
vote . London, 1880-87 ; W. J. Hughan, The Old, Charges of 
British Freemasons, London, 1896 , Edward Condor, Records 
of the Hole Crafts and FeUoiethip of Masons, London, 1894 , 
D M. Lyon, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
1878 , R. F. Could, i Concise History of Freemasonry , London, 

ldoa. E. L. Hawkins. 

FREE-THOUGHT.— The term ‘ free-thinker,’ 
os applied to certain writers and others who, 
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individually or in societies, impugned the super- 
natural authority of the Christian Church, came 
into use during the 18th cent., and gained general 
currency largely as a result of its employment by 
Shaftesbury and Collins (cf. Collins, Discourse of 
Freethmkmg, London, 1713; Fr. tr. 1714). In 
France those belonging to societies of this type 
were called libres penseurs, libertms. or esprit s 
forts ; in Germany, Frevgexstcr or Freutenker. The 
extent to which the designation was adopted by the 
free thinker themselves, and to whioh it eventu- 
ally prevailed m common speech, forms a still 
unsolved problem in the literary and social hwtoiy 
of the 18th cent. (cf. art. Deism, vol. iv. p 533 fl. ; 
and EnctclopjBdists, vol. v. p. 302 ff.). 

In any case the essential feature of the term is 
its having been applied to certain fairly compre- 
hensive societies and circles which agreed in re- 
garding their ‘free’ views as palpably identical, 
while, on the other hand, the more eminent original 
thinkers of the period — from Hobbes and Locke to 
Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others— did not apply 
the term to themselves. Tins fact indicates the 
two most salient characteristics of the free-thinkers 
— the one negative, viz. their opposition to the 
Church’s doctrine of authority and revelation, and 
their implied appeal to the freedom and independ- 
ence of autonomous thought ; the other positive— 
their assumption that such free or natural thought 
leads universally to essentially identical conclusions 
m a natural morality and religion. Free-thought 
is thus intimately related to Deism. It rests upon 
the assumption that reason contains a truth which 
has existed from the dawn of human history— a 
truth which has been obscured and defaced by the 
historical development, and, in particular, per- 
verted by superstition in the Christian Chinches 
hut which may nevertheless be restored by the fiee 
exercise of rational thought. Specifically, how- 
ever, free-thought, in its attitude tow ards Christi- 
anity, leaned m some cases to the more conser- 
vative view that natural truth was supplemented 
and reinforced by revealed religion, ana in others 
to the more radical, that only the kernel of 
Christianity — that element, namely, which har- 
monizes with natural reason — can be maintained. 
The whole movement was really a rellexion of the 
ecclesiastically orthodox mode of thought, which 
desiderates a uniform and absolute truth, m a mode 
of thought free from ecclesiastical bias; and, 
further, it had recourse to an old idea which had 
become fused with the theology of the Church, 
viz. the Stoic doctrine of the universal ethical 
religion of conscience and providence. Formally, 
therefore, free-thought was the repudiation of 
supernatural authority, while, materially, it was 
the liberation of the Stoio doctrine of ethics and 
religion from the Christian dogma with which it 
had hitherto been incorporated. 

It is true that this holds good only of the earlier 
stages of free-thought, ».e. of its English forms. 
In France, where Catholicism, conformably to its 
nature, had drawn a much more rigid line of 
demarcation between religious doctrine and modern 
thought than that found in Protestant England, 
free- thought, as represented by Voltaire, renounced 
all connexion with Christianity, and in the En- 
cyoloptedists and their adherents it broke away 
from religion altogether. In England the free- 
thought and Deistic movement issued from a 
revolution having positive religious aims and sub- 
ject to powerful religious influences, whereas in 
France it was associated with a purely social and 
political revolution, whose exponents identified 
religion with the Catholic State Church, and so 
took up a position of fundamental antagonism to 
both at once. It was in France, accordingly, that 
the movement assumed its most radical form. Of 


its French representatives, Rousseau alone adhered 
to a form of religion in essence identical with 
Christianity. In the Netherlands and Germany, 
on the other hand, the English influence pre- 
dominated, producing a more decidedly Christian 
variety of free-thought, the adherents of which, 
from the time of Grotms and Leibniz, maintained 
the essential identity of Christianity with Natural 
Religion, and differed in opinion only as regards 
the extent of the positive additions and guarantees 
which the former contributed to the latter. 

In England, free-thought was, in a religious re- 
gard, extinguished by the rise of Methodism, and, 
as a philosophy, transcended in the histouco- 
psychological relativism of Hume. In German y 
it gave way before Herder’s doctrine of develop- 
ment, and tho poetic pantheism of philosophy. In 
France it succumbed to the anti-metaphysical 
principle of Positivism and the histonco-cntical 
method. In the purely religious sphere it deolined 
greatly before the rehabilitation of ancient creeds 
which set m slowly with the Methodist movement, 
and then eflectivoly asseited itself after the Napo- 
leonic wars. More recently it has suffered fmther 
impairment at the hands of Socialism and its new- 
Hedged ethical and metaphysical theories. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that among 
the people generally, in so far as they have freed 
themsefves from ecclesiastical authority, and yet 
desiderate some provision for religious education 
and edification, the tendency towards a form of 
free-thought that will meet this need is still active 
at tho present day. To some extent the masses 
are predisposed towards such a type of free-thought 
precisely as in former times, by the natural the- 
ology which commingles with Christian teaching. 
The tendency is due partly to the elements 
of Christianity which survive when it has aban- 
doned mysticism and the belief m miracles, and, 
accordingly, it continually re-emerges from the 
work of criticism in the Christian sphere. Partly, 
again, it rests upon ideas towards which the moral 
and religious emotion of mankind, emancipating 
itself from all historical data, readily gravitates ; 
and, indeed, such ideas have a natural affinity with 
the moral and religious instincts, and arc so far 
not unjustifiably called ‘ natural.’ To these influ- 
ences we must add that residuum of tradition from 
the deistic and rationalistic epoch which lias all 
along continued to operate powerfully in poetry 
and general literature, and in positive and apolo- 
getic theology, and from which a popular rational- 
ism may ever anew be developed. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that almost all endeavours to enlighten 
the masses, and all democratic movements and 
organizations inspired by modem philosophy, tend 
naturally to approximate to the same position. 
Virtue, love of mankind, belief in Providence or 
in development, progress, the unification of the 
race, and an all-embracing philosophy of teleo- 
logical optimism — such are the features of a phase 
that ever recurs in this sphere. 

It is true that, among the classes referred to, 
belief in the personality of God, the immortality 
of the individual, and the freedom of tho will has 
become less assured. Here, in fact, modem science 
is at work with its conceptions of the universe and 
of law, and tends to effect some sort of synthesis 
between the teleological idea of ameliorative optim- 
ism and agnostic or pantheistic conceptions. Then 
the ideals of progress have come to be focused more 
upon the present world, upon the social and humani- 
tarian factor, and — in place of personal immortal- 
ity— the permanence of the race. This is just what 
was to be expected. The older type of free-thought 
belonged to an age which knew nothing of the 
achievements of modem scientific thought, or of 
its pantheistic metaphysics, and was thus more 
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favourably disposed towards the belief in God, 
immortality, and a responsible freedom . legardmg 
these, in fact, as truths issuing from the light of 
nature. Hut, discounting those changes, wo may 
vontuie to asset t that, in all civilized countnes 
where tho people are no longer under the control of 
the Church, a wide spread tendency to fieo-thouglit 
pervades the lower and middle classes. Within the 
sphoie of pure science, on the other hand, and 
among tho higher classes — so far as they have been 
influenced by science — the clash of fundamentally 
antagonistic systems and the habit of scientific 
scepticism have conspired to produce sheer anaiehy 
in Buoh things ; and to speak hero of a free-thought 
exhibiting any kind of unanimity in its conclusions 
is out of the question. 

This brings us to a phase of the subject which, 
though of groat importance, is usually overlooked. 
The oliaructeustic feature of froe-thouglit, as 
distinguished from modem science, properly so 
called, is its pervading sense of an axiomatic unity 
amongst its adherents, based upon the assumption 
of certain self-consistent, universally binding, and 
* natural ’ trnths The sociological aspect of ethical 
and religious thought manifests itself hero in the 
assumption — ‘natural’ and self-evident— that all 
independent thinkers will inevitably arrive at 
unifoimity in their convictions ana modes of 
thought. On the foundation of natmal leligion 
arises, so to speak, a ‘natural’ Chureh of free- 
thinkers. At the outsot, indeed, the fioo-thinkeis 
proposed simply to continue the pioeess of puufy- 
lng the Chinch by criticism, and the English 
Deists and fiee-tlunkors had originally no other 
end in view ; their object was the conservation of 
the old religious organization— imbuod, however, 
with a pun hod or natural knowledge of God, which, 
after all, was the true essence of Chnstianity. 
Hut, in proportion as the Church resisted then 
ellorts, and their internal development carriod 
them beyond theChnstian sphere of thought, they 
found it necessary to form communities and 
societies of their own. It would certainly lie 
wiong to dissociate tins tendency fioin the purely 
them at ical and dogmatic side of the movement, 
where, on the assumption of a freo, autonomous, 
and individual thought, it might appear, of course, 
as something altogether individualistic. As a 
matter ot fact, however, such movements in the 
spheie of doctrine, like all other human interests, 
have a social aspect. This is found, first of all, m 
the axiomatic character which the free-thinkers 
expected to attach to the uniformity of their 
assumed principles, and in the fact that, being 
invisibly united in these, they were feeling their 
way towards becoming a power of the futuie and 
of piogiess— a spiritual federation of mankind, 
which would of itself como to pievail in virtue of 
the rnme foiee of natuiul thought. Thought, just 
because it is free, * e. because it issues horn the 
necessity of nature, which is everywhere the same, 
is likewise a socially unifying factor. But, again, 
they wore, of comse, forced to recognize that, 
though the community of man would come into 
being of itself, it nevertheless required the aid 
of education and propaganda. They were thus 
brought to realize the necessity of organization, 
and, in tho nature of things, their organizations 
tiecame counterparts and linitationsof thoChurchos. 
But they went further still. Even for fully 
developed and mature minds they felt the need of 
some visible means of confirming and deepening 
the convictions held in common — some kind of 
< eremoniftl and worship which should present 
these convictions to tho imagination in vivid 
foim, and thus evoke the stimulating and elevating 
force of solidarity. The result was the establish- 
ment of something analogous to Chureh worship, 


which, indeed, has to some extent the same end 
in view, while the only elements thereof that the 
free-thinkers could not use wore the idea of exert- 
ing a real influone© upon the Deity and the preach- 
ing of ecclesiastical dogma. 

It was in this way that the movement was led 
to adopt the policy of forming assonations, and 
became allied with the forces working for the 
disestablishment of the Church. Of outstanding 
free-thinkers, Rousseau alone wished to make the 
new religion an official and compulsory one, 
proposing at the same time, however, that tho 
individual be allowed to cultivate his distinctive 
tenets in his own way. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of tho fact 
that tho 18th cent, was crowded with secret 
societies and free-thought unions, the secrecy being 
resoi ted to partly as a protection against tho power 
of the State Church, and partly as a means of 
drawing the masses, or, as it might be, of out- 
rivalling the atti actions of Chureh life. The 
academies of the 17th cent, had already pom ted 
the way. From the soil of Deism sprang Toland’s 
scheme of a Socrahcum Sodahtium, for which his 
Pantheistwon was to serve as a lituigy But the 
most outstanding example is found in Freemasomy 
(q.v.)t which was instituted in England by tho 
foundation of the Grand Lodge m 1717, was 
introduced into France in 1725, and found a footing 
in Hamburg m 1733, and winch now peivades the 
whole civilized world. Freemasonry created a 
sacred symbolism and ritual of its own, as also a 
sacred mythical history, and thus actually forms a 
kind of rival to the Church, though at has hero 
and there found it possible to keep on good terms 
with the latter. In Romanic countnes it has 
become an organization working aggi essively 
against Catholicism Heie, too, should be men- 
tioned the TheophilanthropiHts of France (1707), 
the Abifthainites of Bohemia (1782), nummous 
Unitanan societies, and the ephemeral Culte de 
VEtre Supreme, instituted in Franco on the lines 
laid down by Rousseau. 

The task of exploring the annals of the 18th 
cent with rofeienco to tho foimation of societ 
societies is one winch still awaits tho investigator. 
But the phenomenon is in no sense confined to the 
18th century When tho religious revival of tho 
first half of the 19th cent, had thrust such associa- 
tions into the background, and the progiess of 
science had largely undermined their Deistic 
principles, fresh combinations made their appear- 
ance — due partly to the reaction against the 
religious revival, and pmtly to tho advance of 
modern science. The so-called l)eutsch-Kat holms- 
mu# founded by the contumacious pnost Johannes 
Rongo, and the community which, under tho name 
of Lichtfreunde (1840), set itself against the Pro- 
testant supernaturahsm of the religious reaction, 
led to the formation of ntimeious 'free religious’ 
and free-thinking congregations in Germany (see 
art. Dkutscii-Katholicismus, vol. iv. p 67*2 ft’) 
In France the Religion of Humanity took shape 
at tho hands of Comte; m Bntain, Ameiica, and 
India arose societies professing the religion of 
reason. In 1880 an international society of free- 
thinkers, with national sections, was instituted at 
Biussels ; and it was in the interests of that society 
in Germany that Bruno Wille wrote las Lehrburh 
fur den Juycndunterricht freter Gcmcinden (Berlin, 
1905), and Andreas Bard compiled his Freidcnksr- 
texte (Schwerin, 1909), while Edgar Monteil did 
the like for France in his Cattchi<rme du hbre- 
penseur (Antwerp, 1877). The non-religious ethical 
instruction given in the schools of Paris— the so- 
called instruction civique- proceeds on similar lines. 
Another free-thought federation is the Interna- 
tional Order for Religion and Ethics, which has its 
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central organization in Berne (1908) ; it owes much 
to the influence of Auguste Forel. Similar aims 
are pursued by the societies for moral culture 
which, originating in America, have spread through- 
out the cmlized world. The latest organization 
of the kind is the Monistic Society inaugurated m 
Rome by Ernst Haeckel, but it is not likely to be 
the last. It stands to reason that, if modern 
thought should eventually prove unable to remodel 
the Churches, and find itself totally incapable of 
coming to terms with them, it must provide some- 
thing to take their place. The alternative organi- 
zations which it has hitherto produced have been 
mainly imitations of the Church in one or other of 
its aspects, and a really sufficient substitute has 
not yet boen found. 

On the whole, we may affirm that the principle 
of an autonomous ana non-theological type of 
thought for which the free-thinkers contended 
has, so far as science is concerned, been fully 
vindicated, and is now regarded as axiomatic and 
outside the sphere of controversy. But their other 
principle— their belief m the universally valid 
conclusions of Natural Theology — has completely 
broken down in the face of modern historical 
relativism and amid the clash of the great philo- 
sophical systems. Free-thought is thus, in one of 
its aspects, a self-ovident pnnciple, and, in the 
other, a shallow illusion now finally dispelled. 
This fact, again, militates against its tendency to 
produce new associations and groups, though fiesh 
efforts in that dneition are always being made. 
CL also art. Modernism. 

I.intRATUiut — E Troeltsch, art. ' DeiBinus,’ In PRE* Iv 
(1898), L Zscharnack, art ‘Freidenker,’ in Religion in 
Oeschu-hteu Oegenwart, ii (Tubingen, 1910), J. M. Robertson, 
Short lint of foeethought*, London, 1906, Ludwig Noack, 
Die Freidenker in der Reli gum, Berne, 1863-65, U. G 
Thorschtmdt, Versueh einer voUstandigenengland Freultnker- 
Biblwthek, Halle, 1765-67, Goblet d'Alviella, L' Evolution 
rebate w>e contemporaine chez les Anglais, les AmMrauw, et 
les Uindous, Pans, 188 1 (Eng tr 1885) , R. F. Gould, History 
of Freemasonry, London, 1886-87, U0Q3 See also artt Dkibm 
and EMjrcLorADiauj, ami Lit given there 

E Troeltsch 

[ Additional Note. — Owing to a lack of sufficient 
material on winch critical inquiry can profitably 
exercise itself, it is a work of peculiar difficulty to 
trace the progiess of free-thought m the religious 
life of the Ancient East. But, as Max Muller long 
ago pointed out, the religion of Buddha was origin- 
ally a pure a-theism. It was only as a reaction set 
in, and the popular mythology began to exercise 
itself m the direction of a Buddha-cult, that this 
system of atheology decayed. In the Brahmanic 
cults it is not, perhaps, incorrect to say that pan- 
theism took its rise in a semi-developed attitude 
towards ‘free-thinking’ m its widest application; 
while in Persia the reaction from polytheism in 
favour of a partially enlightened Mithraism, and 
the latei Mazdaism, issued in nothing that deserves 
the name of free-thought. In Egypt, despite the 
vast store of materials that bear upon the problems 
of lehgion, little definite knowledge has come to 
hand , though it is arguable that the religious re- 
formation attempted by Akhenaten was prompted 
by what may, for lack of better nomenclature, pass 
as Rationalism. 

With China, different tendencies were at work. 
Apart from ancestor-worship, the religion of China 
has been, and still is, rationalistic in a pronounced 
degree. The arrested growth of religion, as gener- 
ally understood, is one of the significant facts that 
face the historian In the * religious ’ reformations 
connected with such names as Kung-fu-tse, Lao- 
Tse, and Mencius, the purely ethical side of reli- 
gion, and the reduction of supernatural elements to 
a minimum, are points that deserve consideration. 

Free- thought in Israel was never truly realized 
save partially and sporadically; of a sjstem of 


Rationalism we cannot properly speak m this con- 
nexion. It is true there are tiaces of a free- 
thought movement m the later books of the OT, 
such as Job and Ecclesiastes ; but these lie out of 
the mam current of the' nation’s religious develop- 
ment, which was in the direction of a rigid mono- 
theism, akin in many respects to the creed of 
Islam. 

Not until we reach Greece do we find those forces 
vitally at work out of which a co-ordinated system 
of free-thought springs ; but, once there, we realize 
that those forces were active all down the stieam 
of Greek history. Many reasons might lie alleged 
for the unique place which Greece holds m the 
evolution of human freedom ; but they are not 
germane to the present inquiry, which is to indi- 
cate the direction of the movement itself. It may 
lie noted, however, that nothing contributed more 
to the rationalizing of all religious thought, which 
characterizes the most progressive epoclis m Ancient 
Greece, than the fact that for the people geneially 
there was no dehnite creed, no sacied book, no 
universally acknowledged priesthood. ' Each local 
cult had its own ancient ritual,’ says J. M. Robeit- 
son (Short Hist of Freethought, i. 137). 

Of any dehnite cult of free-thinking in Ancient 
Rome there is scarcely a trace. Religion was 
luigelv based on purely matenal considerations, 
and the element of ‘mystery’ was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the veiy lack of tins element 
which brought about the hankering after weird 
emotional cults, which became such a featuie in 
the last days of the Republic and in the eaily 
Empire. Lucretius is, perhaps, the one genuine 
exception to the statement made above ; bis great 
poem, de Remtn Natura, based on tho teaching 
of Epicurus, is one long attack on supernatural- 
lsm, and a pecan, in hexameters, to the spmt of 
Rationalism. 

Coming to a later period, we must briefly men- 
tion the rise of Rationalism in the Muslim world. 
No fiee-tlunker of anv country — Voltaire alone 
excepted — is more celebrated m England than 
Omar Khayyam, the high priest of free-thought 
and of pessimism. But, though Umar has attained 
no great vogue in Islam, he does not stand alone ; 
the names of al-Kmdl and Avenues (to mention 
two only) at once spring to the mind. Of free- 
thought in later times thero is less to record ; 
but that the foundations of Islam aie being giail- 
uallv undermined in the modem Muhammadan 
world by its contact with Western thought, no 
serious student can doubt ; and this in spite of 
phenomenal successes seemed by the followers of 
the Prophet in Central Africa during the past half 
century. 

Of Rationalism in Christian Europe during the 
Middle Ages wo lind many traces; but the ques- 
tions that arise in dealing with its progress must 
be sought for in a history of heresy. With few 
exceptions, a f lee-thought propaganda during those 
centuries was mainly confined to the struggles of 
‘heretics’ and the semi-* orthodox’ to assert foi 
themselves a right to worship in accordance with 
what they held to be reason and revelation 

It is with the Renaissance (q v.) that free thought, 
in the modern sense of the term, begins to make 
itself powei fully felt. The free-thinkers of the 
15th and 16th cents, onee more set ablaze the 
torch of human liberty which had been smoulder- 
ing for a millennium. The complex ecclesiastical 
organization which had its centre at Rome had 
tried — and almost successfully— to quench it ; but 
the re discovery (so to speak) of Greek culture, and 
the opening up of vast avenues of thought which 
was the consequence of that discoveiy, finally 
broke the domination, mental and spiritual, exer- 
cised for ages over the minds of men. A beginning 
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was made by Boccaccio awl IVtraich ; the move- 
ment culminated in Matlnavelli, the politician, 
and Gioidano Biunn, the philosopher and man of 
BOienco — K. If Blakknicy ] 


xiv., for a discussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuBe), the distinction itself is 
recognized as important, and so 

‘ for us, m for Kant, the question of freedom takes the form of 
a deep seated antithesis between the interests of the scientific 

...... I, r? j nor intellectual consciousness on tho one hand, and the moral 

FREE WILL — I OJ M.liAL — X. Freedom a (land religious convictions of mankind on the other ’(J.Setb, A 
vital question —Tho Freo Will controversy is seme Study dj Ethical Principles, p. 346 f ) 

times legardcd as turning ‘ merely upon words and 1/ The moral life is a real part of hnman experience, 
ambiguous expressions’ to which ‘a few intelh land it must not be denied in the theoretic intei ests. 


giblo definitions would immediately have put an 
end’ (Hume, Philos. Worlcs, Edin. 1854, vol. iv. 
‘ Libm ty and Necessity ’). Historically, a vague 
terminology —will, motive, necessity, determina- 
tion — lias undoubtedly caused contusion. But, 
while tho controversy has often been verbal, thero 




p. 350) Again, tho Fico Will controvetsy is not 
an indifferent one, as Sidgwick implies ( Methods of 
FAhit A, Low! 1901, ch. v.). Historically, indeed, 
tiunkciH of the most diverse moral systems arc in- 
discriminately found on both sides of the discussion 
Anthony Collins tho fioe-thinkor defends necessity 
against Clarke B ram hall defends freedom against 
Hobbes. Ed wauls and Chalmers seem to fall into 
the same ranks as Hume and Mill This quasstio 
vexatn seems to cut athwart well-defined moral 
affinities Tho capricious niannei in which men 
‘of high-toned (haracter an<i*de voted piety’ (J. 

Martineau, A Study of Religion, n 190) aie affili- 
ated to eitlioi side of the conti oveisy is no proof, 
howovoi, that tho question of fieedom is an 
uthunlly inditleicnt one. Foi (1) this caprice is faction of all men except ourselves on the principle 
more apparent than real. Though Bam, for in- lof causation by character and circumstances ’ (H 


I This at once obviates many objections to freedom. 
p (a) When the psychologist d enie s fr eedom, he does , 
.so i ri ‘ 111 ' 5 tlieo ioLTc’ inter esf . ~ F^ho T^y is hi tlie 
third person, its point of view is that of the spec- 
tator (cf H. Hdftding, Outline* of Psychology, Eng. 
tr. f 1892, p. 345); morality is in the first person, its 
point of view is that of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psychology, unless, indeed, we get & 
psychology, such as Boyce Gibson outlines in 
Personal Idealism (London, 1902, pp. 136-192), 
that takes the inward point of view.— (A) In the 
same way arguments against freedom based on 
[the law of the Conservation of Enei gy lose their 
■orce because such discussions are carried on in 
( i universe of discouise which leaves the moral 
attitude outside —(c) It is quite true also that his- 
horians and atjit.isticin.nH are able to appeal to uni- 
formities of experience due to material conditions 
1 without regard to tho volition ’ of men (Buckle, 
Jlut. of Civilization, 1867-68, p. 24), but that is rust 
the business of tho statistician (cf. W. James, Will 
to Believe, p 216 f., for a brilliant refutation of this 
objection) — (d) * We always explain the voluntary 


stance, may cl.um to have Chalnieia on Ins side, 
yet the Weltanvhauungen represented by the two 
are sepaiated toto carlo. Leslie Stephen and Green 
also may both he called determinists, hut m a voiy 
different sense. Principal Cunningham took 
Hamilton to task for identifying piodostmation 
and philosophical necessity, and histoncul justice 
demands such differentiation (W. Cunningham, 
Reformers and Thml. of R< formation, Essay ix ) 
(2) Wo must also disoiumnato between what 
thinkeis are defending and what theyaie denying 
Thus Augustine denied free will in order todefond 
God’s fioe grace. The defence was the real aim, 
the denial was incidental. 

‘ There are theses which are, outwardly considered, entirely 
untrue, but, Inwardly ooneldered, true. Thus is Augustine s 
doctrine of sin and grace to he judged As an expression of 
rwvt holojflaU religious experlemu it is true, hut pto jetted 
Into history it is false ’ (llnrnuck, Outlines qf the Uut of Dogma, 
Eng. tr , Loud 1893, p 378) 

This is really a vital point to remember. Many 
who opposo fice will do so localise they wish to 
conserve the effects of good actions already done 
(so T. H. Green, Proleaomena*, p. 129), while many 
who champion free will do so to give some ground 
of hope to those who feel the burden of tho past 
(so W. James, Pragmatism, Now York, 1907, p. 
120). Tho problem of fieedom is neither a linguis- 
tic nor an ethically indifferent question, It is a 
permanent problem of thought. 

a. Ground of problem in human nature.— Kant 
lma emphasized the difference between man’s theo- 
retical and his practical activities Man, as intel- 
lectual, demands coherence in experience. From 
tins point of view, charactei is ' empirical’ ; i e. it 
falls under the law of causation. Man belongs to 
the realm of Nature. But man, as moral, looks on 
himself as an ‘intelligible’ chaiacter, and ‘the 
intelligible character has this prerogative over all 
other beings that he fixes his end for himself’ 
[Werke, ed. Haitenstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, iv. 85). 
Viowed thus, man belongs to a realm of ends 
Whatevei may bo thought of Kant’s use of this 
distinction (see J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Lect, 


Sldgwick, hk. l. ch. v.). Sometimes wo excuse our 
own actions on this principle, yet if one 

really seik to oxouro lnmself in the sequel, by trying to show 

hat It was impossible for a man with his particular antecedents 
to act otherwise than ho did, he is regarding the action entirely 
from on external and non moral (which for him in the cucutn- 
‘stanoes is an immoral) point of view’ (Pringle Pattlson, The 
Philosophical Radicals, Edin. 1907, p 101 , of p 322) 

These and all similar attempts to deny fieedom 
shatter on tho moral consciousness. W. James, in 
I* The Dilemma of Determinism’ (op. cit. 145-183), 
Jhas shown by a series of aiguments e consequent ns 
fiiow Determinism destroys the ineradicable moral 
[Instincts of man. Butlei also dismissed Necessity 
from the same point of view with a ‘disrespect 
amounting to contempt ’ (W. E. Gladstone, Studies 
Subsidiary to Butler's Wot ks, Oxford, 1896, p. 268). 
|l The problem of freedom may thus be said to be 
jigrounded in hnman nature. To discuss it is to 
[fraiso tho validity of the moral consciousness. It is 
a philosophical and theological question, not a 
question of physics or empirical psychology, 
v The admission of a freedom from co-action or 
compulsion is not enough to satisfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions this is not 
denied by any one. It may be impaired by disease, 
it mav be limited by inadequacy of material, it 
may be compulsorily taken away, but otherwise 
it is a common human possession. Such a power, 

I however, is purely non-moral. It does not distin- 
guish man from life in general. But freedom has 
meaning only in reference to the moral nature of 
man. ‘It is the reason’s postulate for the diota- 
mina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloquia Peri- 
patetica, 1907, p. 30). 

Nor 1b it sufficient to view freedom as the action 
and reaction between character and environment. 
On this view, ehJUMtBL {tt ittJcUiUtihmtgd, partl y 
^acquired , but the aoquired character is the inevit- 
'STot ttrbduct of the inherited one. ‘The whole 
man is inherited, if we may use such a phrase’ 
(Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lond. 1882, p, 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded in the inter* 
ests of naturalism or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does It in tbe latter interest. * The action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circum- 
stances as any event to the sum of its conditions ’ 
(Proleg . 4 p. 126; cl. p. 129). Logically, in either 
case the moral consciousness is violated. Accord- 
ing to this view, things could not possibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and blame, punish- 
ment, obligation, and the hope of progress are 
illusions. In short, the moral point or view is dis- 
regarded. For, morally viowea, 

'action is not referred backward in time to the circutustanoes 
and predispositions of which as motives it is the legitimate out- 
come, but the man brings his action face to face with a “ Thou 
shalt” which he finds within him, and according to its conform 
ity or want of conformity with this law he approves or condemns 
his oonduct ’ (Pringle Pattlson, 822) 

We must take our stand on the moral nature of 
man; and, while admitting the prevalence of habit, 
the power of inherited charactei , and the force of 
circumstances, and so refusing a liberum arbitnum 
indif ercntue which is dismissed now by mdeter- 
minists as a contradiction in teims (cf. Wendt, 
System der chnstl. Lehre, 196), we at the same 
time have to determine whether the consciousness 
that things could have been otherwise — that evil 
might be abolished, that responsibility is a fact, 
that punishment is not a fiction— is possible of 
vindication on any Weltanschauung that can gam 
the respect of the reason. This is the piobleni of 
Freedom 

II. Philosophy and Free Will — i . Free 
Will and Naturalism. — Naturalism explains all 
Reality in terms of matter and motion. It carries 
necessity all through experience On this view, 
freedom has no meaning. So the philosopher who 
believes m free will has to defend its possibility 
against this system. This can be done (1) by an 
argument from consequences. 

‘Those who hold “naturalism" are bound to belie\c that 
[every decision at which mankind have arrived and every 
consequent action . was determined by the quantity and 
distribution of the \ arlous forms of matter and energy which 
preceded the birth of the solar system ’ (A J Balfour, The 
Foundations of Relief 9, 1805, p 20). 

(2) The concept of the ' Uniformity of Nature,’ 
which is the foundation of Naturalism, may bo 
shown to be not opposed to mental activity, but 
a fruit of it It is a reflexion, m short, of the 
activity of the self into the realm of Nature— a 
metaphorical explanation of Natuie m terms of 
human action. Natural laws are symbolic formula* 
of explanation, not ontological dogmas They fail 
even to earmark individual cases in their own 
sphere ; they are thoroughly inadequate to explain 
all reality. This offspring, then, of the active self 
cannot be used to discredit its parent. (3) Again, 
in oonscious life we find all along a subject as well 
as an object. T. H. Green has shown that know- 
ledge is inexplicable without a subject. Hume’s 
sensationalism is inadequate to explain cognition. 
But feeling and conation imply a subject also. 
For feeling and conation depend on interest and 
attention. W. James finds that the ‘duration 
and intensity ’ of mental effort are not dependent 
on the object, but on the subject. He calls this an 
‘independent variable’ at which science has to 
stop ( Text-Book of Psychology , N.Y., 1892, p. 465) ; 
but it is not so. It is only one phase of the 
aotivity of the subject which is all along present. 
This we may call the psychological possibility of 
freedom, ana 

'freedom Js a permanent attitude of the conscious subject, 
consciousness always implying a consciousness of the subject’s 
relative independence in relation to the object that conditions 
but does not nsoessarily regulate its activity 1 ( Personal Ideal • 
ism, 161 f.). 

This 'creative synthesis,’ which characterizes 
conscious life in general, is the distinguishing 
quality of moral lire in particular. For here we 
are in the realm of ideals, of values which create 
and control activity. This is admitted by ' Ideal- 


ism ’ and ' Pluralism * alike as against Naturalism. 
How, then, do they explain this activity itself T 
What is their view of freedom ? 

2. Freedom and Absolutism.-— The problem of 
freedom arises when we ask : (1) What is the rela- 
tion of the self to the oliaiacter T (2) What is the 
relation of both — of a person — to Reality ? 

(1) Absolutism tends to identify the self and the 
character. This is one result of equating the ‘ real ’ 
and the ‘rational,’ but it overlooks the fact that 
experience for us is not complete, and that the 
‘ought to be’ is not the ‘is.’ H. Bergson has 
pointed out tlmt there is another and a truer way 
of looking at things. 

‘ Hence there are finally two different selves, one of which is, 
os it were, tbe external projection of (he other, its spatial and, 
so to speak, social representation We reach the former by 
deep introspection, which leads ub to grasp our inner statos os 
living things, constantly becoming, as states not amenable to 
measure, which permeate one another and of which the sue 
cession in duration has nothing in common with Juxtaposition 
in homogeneous space But the moments at which we thus 
grasp ourselves are rare, and that is Just why wo are rar»*ly 
free The greater part of the time we live outside ourselves 
we “are acted ” rather than act ourselv es To act freelv is 
to recover uossesslon of oneself, and to get hack into pine 
duration’ {Time, aiul Free Wilt, Kng tr , p 231 f ). 

It is not simply, howevor, by deep introspection 
that this happens. It takes place also when we 
obey great ideals. On this view, the self, though 
manifested in the present character, is greater 
than it. Hence it is possible for sudden changes 
of character to take place, to make anew beginning. 
The evil past can be transformed, and its very 
memory may be an inspiration in its ow n undoing , 
while the post, m so far as it is of value, is made 
a ground of further development (of. Boyce (Jihson, 
Rudolf Em ken's Philosophy of Life , Lond. 1906, 
>. 27 1 ). We hold, then, that the self acts teleo* 
ogically on itB own character, i.c. it acts through 
ideals. The mechanism of character it oithei 
accepts or modifies and turns into new channels 
for new purposes. The mechanical and intelligible 
worlds of Kant are thus brought together in the 
unity of a growing personality — fiee, yet using its 
fieeaom in ordered calculable ways. 

(2) Absolutism tends to make the self a phase of 
Reality. In fact, the self m this system is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Its essential features 
are either protected into the social oidei or sub 
limated into the Absolute Experience We have 
seen how on the first view fiocdom is attenuated. 
On the socond view we have the acosnusm of 
Spinoza, which can give no place to freedom except 
as the rhythm of the Divine life (cf. J. 8eth, 379- 
386, for a criticism of this view of freedom) 

3. Pluralism and Freedom. — Pluralism recognizes 
the distinction between the self and the character. 
Freedom is its watchword ; but, as expounded by 
some, the objective element in experience is under- 
valued. As a reaction against Naturalism it 
makes truth wholly pragmatic. Nature is ab- 
solutely plastic There are no law s there till wo 
make them. The world is an diretpov, and chance 

g overns all {r6xv itvptpvq. rivra) This ‘ Tyclnsm,’ 
owever, errs in overlooking the persistence of 
character. For, even in the case of a sinner con- 
verted, his past is recognized somehow os his own. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, impersonal and 
mechanical in some sense, are yet the very media 
through which the self acts. Moral ideals, again, 
though self-accepted, have the characteristic of uni- 
versality. We are in danger here of laying exclu- 
sive stress on a bare activity of the subject. But 
this is not enongh ; objectivity and unity are also 
required. These are given us in the physical and 
psychical orders in which our freedom works os well 
as in the universality of the moral ideal itself. 

We have already attempted to give a view of 
the freedom of the subject in relation to the 
diameter. What is this freedom in relation to 
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outward reality T Thin in the most living problem 
m modern metaphysics. It involves not only tlio 
relation of man to Nature, but that of Natuie to 
God and of man to God 

Fieedom touches the problem in so far as the 
power of obeying the moral imperative is con- 
cerned, and III us it postulates at least that the 
mechanism of Nature must not bo either indifferent 
or hostile to its own teleological activity. The 
difliculty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that between man and Nature there is what 
Comte called VhumamU, i.e. Nature as modelled 
by man. 

This ospoct of Nature is the hope of the moral 
consciousness— that all Naturo is in reality a ht 
vehicle of spirit. When moral endeavour has 
already done so much to make the world familiar 
and subservient, may it not do all’ On the other 
hand, I'humanitt often (ills moral endeavour with 
despair. For hero progioss against evil customs 
and pervorso institutions seems to be helpless ; and 
evon customs and institutions, good in themselves, 
hinder piogiess when taken as final resting places 
of the living spmt 

The relation of persons to Nature, then, is 
actually one neither of freedom nor of slavery , 
hut, ideally at least, moial ctloit demands that 
Natuie become a fitmoohanism foi t on li/ing worthy 
ends 'Phis suggests that much of I'humanttA (in 
the Com t iu» sense) must and can ho subverted ; it 
does not imply, howevei, that Natuto itself is 
inherently opposed to fieedom ; for mechanism 
heio may become media of purposive acts (cf 
K II. J.ot/,o, Mtcrocosmus , Eng ti , Edm 1885, 
i. 201 , and II Bergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. 
tr., Load 1011, for the relation botween persons 
and Natuie) 

III. FltliK WILL AND THEOLOGY —Theology 
infers everything to God Its j»i eat danger m so 
doing is that tho poisonal attitudo inherent in 
moral experience may be submerged. It is always 
difficult to do justice to God and man (cf Bungle 
I’ntt isqii, Ilcfft linn is mi and Personality, Lond 1887, 
p 163) Man’s moial nature is thieatened fiom 
fliis side even more than from the sido of Nature, 
because, while the moial life rises up m self- 
defence against Nature, it feels socuie in depend- 
ence on the Givine 

Tho leligious consciousness asserts both the 
soveieignty of God and the fieedom of man 
Pharisaic .Judaism hold both views side by side 
(Jos BJ II. vui 14), and bit. Paul Gto 0 101 -tup r 
pl^asi/os non the one, now tlm other To do this 
is more important for moials thunHRJ do violenco 
to either in tho interests of pi emature synthesis. 
St. Paul did not neglect tho individual attitude. 

‘The ethical guise of responsibility, tho energy for strurehi 
and the disc ipline of will was not paralysed or absorbed in Paul’s 
i use by his consciousness of redemption and his profound 
spiritual experiences ’ (J Weiss, Paul and Jesus, Euy tr , Lond 
1000, p 113) 

St. Paul, however, did not deal with free will 
from the standpoint of an insulated individual 
The latter from the religious point of view' is an 
e»s rat toms. Every man is related to God, and is — 
within the movement of history — open to intiuences 
of sin and grace. For St. Paul, God is the author 
of his redemptive experiences: they are not the 
effeot of his free ohoice ; they came to him from 
God. But they are not opposed to free choice. 
They are a gift ; they are also a task. 

Within the individual religious experience, free- 
dom thus tends to coalesce with necessity ; this 
freedom is not power to do anything irrespective 
of character, nor is this necessity physical coercion. 
This is tho feltx necessitas bom of Augustine (cf 
Luther’s Freihett eines Ch ristenmenschen , opening 
paiagiaphrt) Tins freedom is perfect in God. It 
is the non jiosse peuare of a holy character. In 


man it in a progressive attainment nurtured by the 
Holy Spirit. The sovoieignty of God is thus 
essential to this freedom because it means the 
conservation of spiritual values, and it gives the 
individual certainty of inoral victory while it frees 
him from the tyranny of sin and the world 
Negativoly, it is freedom from sin ; positively, 
freedom for righteousness. 

It was in the mteiests of this ideal fieedom that 
Luther and Calvin tended to neglect its natural 
basis in man’s moral nature (cf. J. Oman, The 
Problem of Fuith and Fieedom, London, 1906, 
p. 14) Tins ideal freedom (cf T. H. Green, Works, 
li. 308 {., for philosophical cognates) is not an 
attained reality in religious experience. ‘ A power 
of choice is not thought of in this freedom, but a 
state of the most fixed and settled decision foi 
God’ (J. Miiller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, n 12) 
Hence, till we reach that ideal, w r e need a conccp 
tion of freedom to represent present experience 
‘“Freedom” in a world alieady perfect could 
only mean fieedom to be worse, and who could be 
so insane as to wish that’’ (W. James, Pi ag 
matism, New York, 1907, p. 120) 

Can God’s sovereignty be reconciled with such a 
fieedom of choice ns we lequire? It cannot if 
God’s absoluteness is asserted without quahhea 
tion ; then the moral life becomes unintelligible 
Butler has warned ns against speculating on how 
God ought to reveal llimsclf. Wo ought rather to 
laid out how He has lovealed Himself. So, God’s 
absoluteness must be approached fiom oxpciicnce. 
Tho defect of Augustmianism and Calvinism is 
that they start from a know ledge of God’s absolute- 
ness above experience, deduce logically fiom this 
eternal decrees, and so explain individual experi- 
ence. We must start from experience, how'ever , 
and, doing so, the problem is to reconcile God’s 
absoluteness in grace with man’s fieedom If 
wo deny the latter, we deface man ; if we deny 
the forniei, we are m a world which is a moral 
chaos, wheio ideals have no reality that can be 
depended on, whore the holiest hopes of men may 
1 never l>o satished The history of F ree Will 
within theology is an oscillation between these two 
interests The Greek Church had to conserve 
human fieedom against the Gnostic fatalism, with 
its three fixed unaltoiablo types of mon (pneu- 
matic, psychic, hylic). This was done m such a 
way as to obscure the distinction between nature 
and grace Augustmianism, again, made an im- 
passable gulf between tho moral consciousness of 
responsibility and the new life of grace. In any 
attempted leeoncihatiou both interests must lie 
conserved. 

x. Freedom and Omnipotence.— It is not enough 
to admit fieedom m cxviltbus or in moralibus and 
deny it in spintualibus . That is not the way to 
safeguard leligious experience. fc>o even Calvinists 
liko Chalmeis, who adopt the Edwaidean position, 
insist on their right to make a free gospel offer (cf. 
T Chalmers, Works, Glasgow, 1849, lx. 312 f ). It 
may be said that this is speculatively inconsistent, 
ami it is so because God’s omnipotence is logically 
started from instead of being explained from 
experience. The power to embrace God’s offer of 
salvation must be granted to man. The difficulty 
is created by starting with an individual cut loose 
from God, by separating the ivipye to roO 0e8v from 
the rb 6t\tiv in man. But that is not thinkable. 
God is there all along, though only in the religious 
life is His power graciously aocepted. Hence tho 
freedom theology requires for man is freedom in a 
universe where God is active, and where man is 
active too. In short, this is not a * block universe,’ 
but a realm of ends realized in God, realizable by 
man within the limits of his finiteness, opposable 
by man also within these limits. No otner view 
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of freedom can satisfy the moral demand as it 
shows itself negatively in guilt, and positively in 
responsibility for future obedience. 

2. Freedom and Omniscience. — Nor can we be 
satisfied with a bare foreknowledge unrelated to 
experience. It is true that, on the human analogy, 
we have foieknowledge of one’s actum without 
being its efficient cause ; and so some theologians 
(ItotTie, Mnrtensen ; cf. Gladstone, op. cit 273, 
and Jowett, Epistles of St Paul, 1894, n 370) 
have regai ded tlie Divine prescience as the logical 
knowledge of everything apart from any causal 
connexion with anything ; but we are in danger 
here of lapsing into the Epicuiean view of God 
as careless of mankind Again, thinkers (<? g. 
lioyce) have regarded God’s knowledge as time- 
less, as ‘ knowledge at one glance of the whole 
of the tcmpoial order’ (The World and the 
Individual, Lond. 1900, n 374 ; cf. J. Ward, The 
Realm of Ends, p, 313 f, for a eiiticism). Both 
these views err in not relating God’s knowledge to 
human expedience, but it is iust this relation that 
is of leligious value Religion demands God’s 
activity all through, but it demands this in har- 
mony with morality. Hence it speaks of God 
changing His mind, of God delaying Ilia judgments 
when men lepent In short, it admits a possible 
< liange in the course of history dependent somehow 
on human action. The very essence of the re 
ligious claims — repentance, now obedience — does 
not postulato a closed universe in which God ib 
fetteied or man predetermined either by omni- 
potence or omniscience While God must thus be 
actively awaio of all possibilities, and cannot bo 
sui prised, or His purposes ultimately frustrated, 
yet there is -within this real contingency. 

Thus it is possible to have a view of God’s 
foreknowledge which is immanently present and 
lovingly activo all through, hut wotks in accord 
with holy fan poses. This view, with all its diffi- 
culties, seems to us to safeguard God’s freedom m 
Nature, to substantiate His continual efficiency in 
grace, and yet to conserve man’s lesponsihility. It 
is the task of theology to furnish a Weltanschauung 
consistent with both those positions. 

Cf. also the aitt Election, Fate, I jm* rtauian- 
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FRIENDLY ISLANDS.— See Tongan Re- 
ligion. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.-i. The theory 
of mutual aid. — Friendly Societies are institutions 
formed for the purpose of mutual insurance, and 
have been one ot the chief means employed by the 
w oi king classes for providing against the links of 
sickness, old age, and funeral expenses. The in- 
adequacy of purely private providence to cope with 
the uncertainties of life and health among woi king 
people has been recognized fiom very early times, 
wliilo religious and social fraternities have every- 
where devoted some attention to guarding their 
members from losses due to these vicissitudes. The 
Greek tyavos appears frequently to ha\ e undertaken 
provident functions, and the mediaeval gild m 
Germany and England used its ‘ box ’ or ‘ chest ’ 
for tho purpose of assisting members in distress. 
Giants of bunal money were a remarkably general 
feature of such fraternities, even when the common 
purse was used mainly for feasting, or when the 
pi unm y objoct of association Mas the control of 
a craft Some writers, indeed, assert that tho 
modern Fnondly Society is an actual descendant 
of the mediaeval gild ; hut, except for some similari- 
ties in then fraternal functions and the fact that 
the English gilds decayed about the time when 
Friendly Societies took their use, there is little to 
warrant the belief in any dnect connexion Feast- 
ing, attendance at funerals of membeis, solemn 
entiance oaths, contnbutions to the ‘box,’ proces- 
sions to church, and assistance in tunes of distress, 
weie common < harat tenstics of fraternities of all 
kinds, and the fact that they appear in the earliei 
Fnendly Soeioties does not suffice to prove that 
these institutions had any organic relation to the 
gilds. Possibly the customs of the gilds had an 
influence upon those of the Friendly Societies, hut 
evidence for any closer connexion is lacking in 
England, although in Scotland, where the gilds 
continued in existence to a later period, some of 
them gradually merged into Friendly Societies as 
they lost their tiade privileges Cf art. Gilds. 

The Fnendly Society is not a mere institution 
for promoting thrift. It must he sharply dis- 
tinguished fiom Savings Banks, Building Societies, 
and similar organizations, which have aflorded 
facilities for investment m small sums to tho 
working classes. Its differentiating chaiacteiistic 
is that of nmtual insurance as contiosted with 
individual investment, and in some important 
respects the security and welfare of the contribu- 
tor may he more adequately promoted by becoming 
a member of a Fi lcnaly Society than by dcjiositmg 
small savings in a bank Death, though certain, 
may come early or late. Sickness may fall upon 
one before he has had time to make any savings 
commensurate with the burden ; to another, who 
has saved more, it may be so protracted as to con- 
sume all his reserve long before he is again fit for 
work; to a third it may not come for twenty or 
thu ty years, and even then mny be of brief dura- 
tion. Old age, again, when the earning power 
ceases, is reached t>y a minority, and it may or 
may not be protracted in any particular case. 
Mutual insurance meets these contingencies as 
individual saving can seldom do, because the un- 
certainties of life and health for a single person 
may be almost translated into certainties w hen a 
large number of persons are concerned, so that, 
instead of taking account of the extreme possi- 
bility of the particular case, it is necessary only to 
proceed on the basis of average probabilities. 

Many men could not possibly save sufficient to 
maintain themselves even on the barest necessaries 
of life dnnng a protracted old age ; still more could 
not do so without undergoing very great privation 
during their -working years. As it is also prob- 
lematical whether they will ever reach old age, it 
may be quite unwise iu some cases for them to 
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undergo tlie discomfort of wiving much for this 
purpose, pai Ocularly if that would reduce their 
present industrial efficiency or retard the develop- 
ment of tlioir families. But if, on a calculation of 
aveiagc m^bahihlios of life in that social class, it 
can be shown sr'es*r&rnm > «*tf> 'd a few pence a 
week fiom ull will suffice to provide' n.r the super 
animation of those who do attain a giveir age, it 
may be well within the moans of most of them to 
pay on this basis of average probabilities, although 
it would bo unwise to save on the assumption of 
the extreme possibility of the individual case. 

The risk of illness is precisely similar. Any 
individual may bo suddenly stricken down with a 
long illness or even permanent disablement, and 
few working men could by private thrift provide 
against tins exticine possibility; while even a 
bnof illness may occur before sufficient has been 
saved to me I it Hut piovision for the average 
probabilities may come within the icach of the 
vast majoiity. The mutual insurance of Friendly 
Societies is hosed upon tins principle of aveiagu 
probabilities ; and, while ensuring systematic con 
tiibutions from each member, it also shaios the 
usk among a largo giotin. 

2. Recent growth of scientific methods.— Al- 
though thoio has always been implicit in Friendly 
Society activ lties some locogmtion of the pum inlo 
of average probabilities, the actuarial data by 
which to calculate the nropei conti ibutums and 
benefits am a Iftfe development The fact that 
001 tain contingent ies occur with rcmaikahle regu- 
larity, when suflieienlly huge numbers of poisons 
aie eonsnleiod, may fio geneially known before 
oven approximate estimates of the degiee of fre- 
quency can bo made. But, when account is taken 
of the furthoi circumstance that moitality and 
sickness vary accoiding to tlie occupations, econ- 
omic conditions, and habits of the people, so that 
a table which is appropriate to a oeitain class or 
trado cannot forthwith lie apphod without modi- 
fication to quite a different section of the popula 
tion, it is scarcely Hurpmwtg to find that a host of 
oaily Friendly Societies worked almost at random, 
and yielded a dismal story of insolvency and in- 
ability to meet tlie obligations which they had 
undertaken For a few years, while tlie members 
wore mainly at the healthiest penods of life, the 
Societies would appear to flourish 5 but it soon be- 
came manifest that, as the average age increased, 
the contributions and levies weie insufficient to 
meet tho higher risks, and dissolution precisely at 
tho period when the needs of tho members were 
greatest lias been the melancholy experience of 
thousands of these institutions. Many of them 
had so littlo appreciation of the factors to be 
allowed for in the calculation of 1 inks, that they 
proceeded on tho assumption that a contribution 
from oacli member which sufficed to meet the out- 
lay on lienohts during tlie first year would also 
suffice permanently to cover all claims. It was 
not understood that tho risks are largely pro- 
spective, so that, even a Society with an accumul- 
ated fund might not be ootuarmlly solvent. A 
valuation of its assets and liabilities might woll 
show a deficiency. A Friendly Society is in a 
sound financial position only when tlie sum of its 
existing funds and the present value of the future 
contributions of its existing mem Ivors equals or 
exceeds the present value of the benefits which 
those members may be expected to claim in the 
future, togetlier with any expenses of management. 
Tho value of these prospective benefits depends 
upon appropriate estimates of sickness and mortal 
ity, which, again, depend upon such factors as the 
age of the members j and, similarly, the present 
value of prospective contributions is dependent 
upon the expectation of life at different ages, as 


well as upon the rate of interest. It follows that 
a premium adequate to cover tlie risks must vary 
with the age of the entrant if tho .Society is to be 
permanent ; and, in order to protect itself from an 
accumulation of bad risks, a voluntary Society 
must also refuse to admit individuals who do not 
give evidence of normal health Periodically it 
should make a thorough valuation of its assets 
and liabilities; and, if this reveals a deficiency, 
arrangements should be made either to raise tne 
premiums or to lower the benefits, since persistence 
m the old course >”11 ’end to eventual insolvency. 

In tlie light of these gen6»al principles it is easy 
to account for tho failures so abundantly manifest 
in the history of Frtendly Societies Ignorance of 
the actual ml factors, sometimes combined with 
dishonesty of officials, led to sad disappointment 
among the thrifty labouring people who sought to 
irovnle against the risk of pauperism through ill- 
icalth and old age. There are still many small 
Friendly Societies in existence which cannot stand 
before a valuation test, and every year adds a few 
of them to the long list of disasters. As, however, 
the long experience of some of tho largest societies 
has been analyzed by competent actuaries and 
made available to the public, sound statistical 
data have accumulated, and a proper appreciation 
of the elements which must enter the calculations 
has become more widely diffused. On the whole, 
there has been a marked improvement both m 
methods and in stability during the last thirty 
years 

3. Historical development and legislative re- 
cognition.— The oldest existing Fnendly Society 
is the United General Sea Box of Borrowstounness 
in Scotland, which was founded in 1634 . In 
England, it is interesting to note that the Societies 
which can trace their history furthest back me 
those founded about tlie beginning of the 18 th 
cent, by the Huguenot refugees in SpitalfieUK 
Some of tiie earliest Societies were confined to 
workers in a particular trade, while others had 
distinctively lefigious restrictions, as in the case 
of tho Society of Lintot, founded in 1708 , in which 
the members must belong to the chuich of Lintot 
and be good PiotestantH, loyal to Queen Anne. 
Those were all isolated local associations, and 
before the end of tlie 18 th cent such Societies had 
grown up in nearly every part of Great Britain. 
There are preserved in the British Museum tho 
rules of a large number of these small clubs cent- 
ring about Newcastlo-on-Tyno m tho second half 
of tlie 18 th cent, ; and there is abundant evidence 
that in most districts such organizations were then 
meeting at the village ale-honses, and included a 
large proportion of the population. The social 
ana convivial side appears to nave been pronounced, 
and one of the eai best references to them in the 
Statute book describes them as * societies of good 
fellowship.’ 

Meanwhile there arose a new class, distinct from 
the local sick clubs, which has now become in 
Borne respects tlie most important form of Friendly 
Society, viz. the Affiliated Order, owing its in- 
spiration mainly to Freemasonry (j.u.), ana borrow- 
ing from that movement its rites and oeremonies, 
seoret signs, and gorgeous costumes. Of greater 
moment is the fact that the Orders adopted the 
model of Freemasonry in their organization of 
local branches or lodges; and, though the chief 
emphasis at first was convivial, by the end of 
the 18 th cent, the Free Gardeners, Oddfellows, 
Druids, Foresters, and Comical Fellow's had 
developed into Friendly Societies with many 
branches. 

The growing importance of the associations led 
to a general interest in them and a desire to afford 
them a better legal status, and to this end in 1793 
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there was carried through an ‘Act for the en- 
couragement of Friendly societies/ which granted 
to them valuable privileges on condition of sub- 
mitting their rules to the approval of the justices 
in Quarter Sessions. While a large number of 
local societies were enrolled and obtained a definite 
legal status under this Act, the Affiliated Orders 
were being repressed by other legislation aimed 
at Secret Societies whose members took any oath 
not required by law. Hitherto the enrolment of 
Societies under the Act had not restricted their 
financial management, and there were growing 
complaints of their instability and failure. In 
1819, Parliament attempted to deal with this phase 
of the problem by requiring the justices, before 
confiiming the tables of contributions and benefits, 
to see that they had been approved, by at least 
two persons who were professional actuaries or 
persons skilled in calculation, as fit and proper 
aocordmg to the most correct calculation of which 
the nature of the case would admit. Yet this 
bold attempt to secure financial soundness had 
little effect m practice On the one hand, theie 
was nothing to prevent Societies from operating 
without becoming enrolled by the justices, and 
any stringent requirements of this nature simply 
led to a decrease in regulation. On the other 
hand, ‘persons skilled in calculation’ in practice 
frequently meant village schoolmasters and others 
who had no special training for the work, so that 
numerous Societies were still enrolled without 
sound financial bases. 

In 1829, provision was made for central regis- 
tration, a barrister being appointed to examine 
the rules of Societies ; while, instead of the 
approval of the financial tables by two skilled 
persons, it was simply required that the justices 
should be satisfied that the tables could be adopted 
* with safety to all parties concerned. ’ This mean t, 
in effect, that the attempt to procure financial 
soundness by legislation was relaxed ; and m 1834 
even this mild provision was repealed, so that 
thereafter the Societies could adopt whatever 
rules, benefits, and lovies they pleased, so long as 
the barrister certified that they contained nothing 
contrary to law. After this, Parliament vacillated 
on the question. In 1848, when a registrar took 
the place of the banister, ho was required to 
obtain un actuarial certificate before registenng 
a Society; and it was enacted for the fiiut time 
that every legistered Society should be valued 
once in five years. But m 1850 these provisions 
were repealed, and in the amended Act of that 
year no arrangement for valuation was demanded, 
while a distinction was drawn between certified 
and registered societies. The former had then 
tables approved by a qualified actuary, while 
others were merely registered ; but m point of 
fact very few Societies sought to obtain certifica- 
tion, ana m 1855 a new repealing and consolidating 
Act abandoned all pretence to regulation of the 
financial tables of the Societies. 

By this time the Affiliated Orders, which had 
been studiously ignored by the Friendly Society 
legislation until 1850, began to be recognized;, 
though prior to 1875 they could register only os 
if each branch were a separate organization. They 
were the pioneers in securing financial stability 
by voluntary methods. The Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows made a complete valuation of all 
its branches in' 1870, and a partial valuation was 
made by the Order of Drnids, thus paving the 
way for the provisions of the Act of 1875, wfiich, 
in spite of later amendments and consolidations, 
contained almost all the chief legislative regulations 
affecting Friendly Societies before the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 oame into force. Regis- 
tration remained optional, and no endeavour was 
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made to impose upon Societies actnarially sound 
tables. Societies are still registered even if they 
charge small subscriptions and promise absurdly 
largo benefits. But a registered Society comes 
under the obligations of making an annual return 
to the registrar and of undei going a quinquennial 
valuation. This publicity conduces in some 
measure to financial soundness, although a Society 
which shows a deficiency in its valuation is not 
struck off the legisler, and is not compelled to 
raise its levies or lower its benefits unless the 
members decide to do so. Yet this method enables 
the members to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Society, and to remedy any defects if they 
so desire. Also, if a certain proportion of the 
members request it, the registrar must appoint an 
inspector to examine into the aflairs of the Society, 
or must call a special meeting of members , 
though, again, the inspector may merely report, 
and the members are at liberty to disregard Ins 
statements or suggestions. If a Society becomes 
insolvent, members may apply to the registrar to 
wind up its aflairs. 

4 . Membership and funds. — Although a Friendly 
Society thus surrenders little of its independence 
by becoming registered, there are still very 
many small local Societies which have not taken 
advantage of the legislation, and it is to be feared 
that most of them would show serious deficiencies 
in a valuation. The registered Societies, how- 
ever, have become stronger, numetically and 
financially, since the passing of the Act of 1875 
A large number of difierent organizations may 
register as Friendly Societies, including those 
which provide by voluntary subscriptions of 
members against such diverse risks as shipwreck, 
loss of tools by fire, or insurance of cattle ; but 
these may here be neglected. Three gioups of 
organizations account for 94 per cent of the total 
membership, and for 90 per cent of the accumu- 
lated funds, of all kinds of registered Friendly 
Societies m the United Kingdom. The growth of 
their membership and funds from 1877 to 1909 is 
shown in the following table ; but it should be 
remarked in this connexion that many individuals 
are counted more than once, since it is not un- 
common foi a skilled workman to be a member 
of two Societies. 



Number of Members 

Amount of Funds 


1877 

1009 

1877 

1909 

Collecting 

Societies 

2,430,988 

6,829,164 

£1,172,803 

£9,117,847 

Affiliated 

Orders 

Ordinary 

Societies 

1,528,216 

2,703,007 

£7,762,060 

£27,107,536 

1,287,670 

3,626,039 

£6,211,062 

£20,087,852 


5 . Burial dubs.— The Collecting Societies, which, 
while registered as Friendly Societies, are also 
regulated by a Special Act of 1898, may be said 
broadly to aeal with a poorer section of the popu- 
lation than do the other organizations, and to 
insure only for burial money. In 1909 they were 
63 m number, and hod a larger membership than 
the other two groups combined ; but their relative 
importance is diminished if regard is had to the 
amount of their accumulated funds and to the fact 
that, as a rule, they do not provide for sickness or 
old age. Moreover, the majority of the members 
are young children. The work done by these 
Societies is very similar to that of the Industrial 
Assurance Companies, which do an enormous 
business in petty death policies; and from the 
standpoint of thrift they are subject to the saihe 
criticism of high cost of management. Here, as 
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in so many other cases, the i>oor have to pay pro- 
portionally much more than the well-to-do for the 
ixmeiite they receive. The premiums are collected 
by canvassers at the houses of the insured, and 
the cost of this and ot general administration 
absorbs about one-half of the couti 1 bn turns, so 
that for every penny invested for his own benolit 
the member pays another penny to agents and 
officials. Three Collecting Societies, the Itoyal 
Liver, the Liverpool Victoria Legal, and the 
Scottish Legal, together embrace about six millions 
of members, leaving under one million to the 
remaining sixty Societies. The accumulated funds 
appear to lie very small relatively to the member- 
ship, but, in fact, a very high proportion of those 
who become members cease alter a time to con- 
tubuto, and the membership lapses. Tims, m the 
year 1909, 2,124,709 now members were admitted 
to Collecting Societies, 120,041 members died, 
whilo no fewer than 1,556,855 membeis lapsed in 
the single year The melancholy conclusion at 
which the invostigator arrives is tnat a large part 
of the membership is temporary, and never obtains 
any return for tlie pietmums. That there is a 
clamant need for the institution of a system of 
small insurances for payments at death, in which 
the poor would receive benotits commensurate 
with the premiums, is manifest to all who have 
practical acquaintance with the lives of the poor ; 
but, so long as the contributions have to be 
collected in pence from door to door every week, 
there seems to bo littlo chance of meeting this 
need Nor are the cost of management and the 
number of lapses the only drawbacks. Despite 
the small number of Collecting Societies, there 
are almost every year some that collapse after 
obtaining the money of the poor. Speculative 
assurances on the lives of persons in which the 
contributor lias no real interest are believed to 
be frequent, although they are contrary to law. 
Sometimes, too, there is said to be danger to 
infant life in the practice of insuring bubies, 

1 bough for a child under live years of age the 
maximum payment at death is fixed by law at 
£6. Yet it must be granted that the Collecting 
Societies induce some provision for burial, and for 
small benefits to survivors, among a poor and 
improvident doss who would otherwise remain 
untouched by the institutions for thrift. 

6. Sickness insurance by Friendly Societies.— 
The A Hi bated Orders provide for sickness as well 
as sums at death, and frequently for superannua- 
tion and other minor risks. Their aggregate funds 
are higher than those of the other two groups, 
although then membership is the lowest They 
Hitler from the Collecting Societies in the following 
important respects. (1) They administer sickness 
benefits, which it is generally impossible for a 
Collecting Society to undertake because of the 
supervision required as a check to malingering. 
These benefits usually include modical aid, as well 
as the more important grants of weekly sums to 
members who are ill ana, consequently, incapable 
of earning. (2) They are organized on a basis of 
self-government by fcne insured, while the Collect- 
ing Societies are managed by a hierarchy of paid 
ofheiols. Consequently, the expenses of manage- 
ment are about 10 per cent of the receipts as con- 
trasted with 60 per cent in the Collecting Societies. 
(3) They permit of a common bond among the 
members, who meet in the local lodges, courts, 
tents, or divisions, for social purposes and for the 
discussion of topics relating to their general wel- 
fare. 

Tnese advantages are generally found in the 
ordinary or single Friendly Sooieties as well as in 
the Affiliated Orders ; but the latter have the dis- 
tinctly e merit of supplementing local independence 


with a salutary central control. The lodge man* 
ages its own affairs in an area sufficiently small to 
admit of thorough supervision and social life, thus 
providing an excellent unit for fiiondly relations, 
political training, and discussion, as well as for 
checking malingering ; while the lodges are usually 
grouped into districts in which the claims for 
funeral money are equalized and the accumulated 
funds invested to better advantage than could be 
done by the lodges themselves. It was customary 
until recently for the district body, composed of 
delegates from the lodges, to levy sums from the 
lodges to meet the funeral expenses when they 
occurred ; but latterly this has developed into a 
system of chaigmg premiums from each lodge in 
accordance with tno age-constitution of the mem- 
bers. Above these there is the central body, or 
general meeting of delegates from the districts 
and lodges, which is either held permanently in 
some city or moves from placo to place. This 
‘ high court,’ or ‘ movable committee,’ secures cap- 
able men for the guidance of the Order, makes 
general rules which the lodges must observe, often 

R rescribes the rates of contribution, and adminis- 
srs a central fund for the aid of branches that are 
in difficulties, when it is deemed advisable to render 
such assistance. This, however, does not amount 
to a guarantee of the solvency of each lodge by the 
central body. The relative importance of the dif- 
ferent forms of benolit is indicated by the fact that 
out of noarly £20,000,000 paid to the members of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters during the thirty 
years fiom 1876 to 1905, 72 per cent was devoted 
to sick pay for the maintenance of members during 
illness, 12 per cent to medioal aid, and 16 per cent 
to funeral allowances. 

The group designated ‘Ordinary Friendly So- 
cieties’ Includes a great variety of bodies, from the 
small local benefit club to the centralized class, the 
stiongest of which is the Hearts of Oak, with a 
mem bei ship of over 300,000 in 1909. The central- 
ized Societies dispense all benefits from the head 
oflice, and they aio unablo to check malingering so 
efficiently as a local society or branch, since they 
must depend solely on the medical attendant with- 
out the aid of the visitations of fellow-members. 
Consequently, the rate of sickness, even in the best 
centralized Society, is m excess of that experienced 
by the Foresters or Oddfellow’s, where the local 
court or lodge provides against fraud. There are 
also local Societies confined to particular trades, 
especially among miners and railway servants, 
Societies of juveniles and of females. Moreover, in 
addition to the membership shown in the foregoing 
table, tlieie are a great many village clubs and 
county Societies that have not registered and, 
therefore, do not enter the returns. 

7. Dividing Societies.— Some of the small So- 
cieties still adhere to the primitive method of 
dividing the surplus each year among the members. 
They charge weekly suraB, frequently higher than 
those loviea by other Friendly Societies, pay sick- 
ness benefits to the members who may be ill during 
the year, and divide the remaining funds among all 
the members at the end of the year, carrying for- 
ward only a small reserve. Such Sooieties, some- 
times called ‘tontines’ and ‘slate clubs,’ appeal 
very strongly to the working classes in some parts 
of tne country ; but they obviously lead a precari- 
ous existence, from the fact that they have no 
accumulated funds and virtually begin afresh every 
year. From the standpoint of insurance this is a 
very questionable method, for the older members 
are liable to be left out of the Society precisely 
when their sickness is greatest. Though there 
may be no intention to dismiss every year the 
members who have become burdensome to the 
funds, it generally happens in practice ; for, if they 
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do not leave the club, the younger and healthier 
members break away and form another Society of 
their own, so that the original Society soon col- 
lapses. The inadequacy of a Dividing Society is 
manifest from the fact that, wlule the expectation 
of sickness is about one week per annum at the age 
of 30, at the age of 48 it is two w eeks, at 63 it is 
three weeks, at 57 it is four weeks, and increases 
rapidly thereafter. Hence insurance against siok- 
ness is mainly a provision for the later years of life, 
and a Society which accumulates no fund can 
scarcely be said to oope with the chief problem. 
Despite this disadvantage, how r ever, the Dividing 
Societies attract large numbers of members, who 
use them for the purpose of saving for Christmas 
expenditure as well as for sickness benefits ; and 
since 1875 they have been permitted to register on 
condition that no division of funds takes place 
before existing sickness claims have been met. 

8. Lapses from membership and deficiencies of 
funds. — One of the greatest weaknesses attaching 
to Friendly Societies as a whole, and, indeed, to 
every form of voluntary health insurance, lias been 
the laige number of lapses from membership. In 
recent years the Affiliated Ordeis and the Oramary 
Societies have experienced about thiee lapses from 
membership for every four new members added. 
Thus in 1905, while 458,854 new members were ad- 
mitted, 64,528 members died, and 338,235 members 
lapsed. A large proportion of these lapses were due 
to temporary difficulty in maintaining the contribu- 
tions. In the Collecting Societies, as was observed 
above, the number of lapsus is still greater. 

The other serious weakness is that a veiy large 
proportion of the small Societies still show a defici- 
ency in their periodical valuations, and, beyond 
ensunng publicity in the case of registeied So- 
cieties, the law imposes no obligation upon them 
to take steps towards solvency. A large Afh hated 
Order is usually financially sound, because the 
central body not only imposes upon the branches 
an official valuation, but, if a deficiency is revealed, 
the branch is compelled to readjust its contribu- 
tions or benefits. Lacking this salutary control, 
however, the small independent Societies promise 
benefits out of proportion to the contributions, 
which they may succeed m granting for many 
ears when the average age of the members is low, 
ut, as a result, many of them show 7 increasing 
deficiencies at every valuation, until they finally 
fall to pieces when the rate of sickness and 
mortality becomes high. 

The Friendly Society work of Trade U moaa. 
any Trade Unions have undertaken the pro- 
vision of sickness and funeral benefits, in addition 
to the more distinctive unemployment and strike 
benefits. It is estimated that about 1,600,000 trade 
unionists subscribe for bunai money, and about 
900,000 for sick pay. But the friendly functions 
of Trade Unions have been carried on without re- 
ference to actuarial calculations, since the pnm&ry 
object has been to have all the funds available for 
strike purposes at any moment. No adequate re- 
serves nave been kept, and from the standpoint of 
mutual insurance the Unions have always been 
financially inferior to good Friendly Societies. 
They have never viewed their oontract to pay sick- 
ness benefits as binding. They may expel a member 
at any time if he disobeys orders during a strike or 
aooepts less than the standard wage j and, although 
he may have paid for years to tne sick and super- 
annuation funds, he can claim nothing. They may 
alter or abolish the benefits in any period when 
the funds are required for strike pay. In view of 
the entire absence hitherto of any guarantee that 
the funds would be reserved to meet the sickness 
benefits, this system o&nnot be ranked with the 
health insurance of Friendly Societies. 


io. Effect on Friendly Societies of the National 
Insurance Act— The National Insurance Act of 
1911, which mode insurance against sickness com- 
pulsory upon a large proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom, is, in the main, being 
woikod tin ougli the agency of the Friendly So- 
cieties, subject to the approval of their rules by 
the Iusuiauce Commissioners. This measure has 
led to a great increase w the membership of the 
Societies, and to a strengthening of their financial 
position. Allowing for the many persons who be- 
longed to more than one Friendly Society, and for 
the overlapping of membership between these So- 
cieties and the Trade Unions, it is probable that 
in 1911 not more than 5,000,000 individuals m 
the United Kingdom were insured against times 
of sicknoss by tne voluntary system. The actu- 
aries who worked out the statistical data for the 
Insurance Act estimated that m 1912 the persons 
compulsoiily insured agauist sickness would num- 
ber over 13,000,000, m addition to those who 
might voluntarily avail themselves of the pro- 
visions. From the data now available (Jan. 1913) 
this estimate bourns likely to be realized, the 
vast majority of this number having already be- 
come members of existing Friendly Societies or 
formed new ones. The conditions attached to 
appiovul uf Societies under the Act, and the finan- 
cial supervision by the central Government for 
which niovision is made, should also suffice to 
afford due protection to tho members. Indeed, 
the plan of finance is so arranged as at the same 
tune to increase the assets and to relieve the lia- 
bilities of existing Fuendly Societies, thus putting 
most of the small insolvent Societies on a sound 
basis as a start, while it will keep them solvent m 
future by the rules and supervision imposed upon 
them. It will no longer be possible for a Society 
to run on indefinitely with a deficit, as it will cease 
to be approved under the Insurance Act, ami so 
cannot receive the compulsoiy contributions from 
the workman, tho employer, and the State. The 
benefits or contributions must be adjusted every 
three years to the position shown m tho official 
valuations A Collecting Society can be approved 
under the scheme of health insurance ouly if it in- 
stitutes quite a separate branch for the purpose ; 
wlule Trade Unions must keep the funds quite 
distinct from their 4 fighting’ resources, and must 
observe all the regulations applicable to other 
Societies, if they wish to take part in the admini- 
stration of the Act. See also art. Insurance. 

LrPBJUTua*.— C Hardwick, History of friendly Societies, 
Manchester, 1800, J. F. Wilkinson, The Friendly Society 
Movement, London, 1880, and Mutual Thrift, do 1801 , J M 
Bcimrelther, English Associations of Working Mm, do. 1801 , 
E W. Brabrook, Provident Societies, do 1898, and The Law 
of Friendly Societies™, do 1009; A C. Stevens, The Cyclo- 
pedia of Fraternities, New York, 1890, Annual Reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, London, 1867-1011. 

Stanley II. Turner. 

FRIENDSHIP.— One of the numerous ‘ essay- 
ers upon friendship ’ justly observes that ‘ there Is 
no subject of moiolity which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this ’ (Addison, 
The Spectator , no. 68). The leading Greek thinkers 
represent the view of this virtue that prevailed m 
the ancient world ; and perhaps the things they 
said first on the subject are not only the most 
original, but the best. Homan friendship was 
formed on the model of Greek, and the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero, de Ainicitia, apart from its 
attractiveness of style and reminiscence, seems to 
have been drawn in substance from Aristotle’s suc- 
cessor, Theophrastus. The halo thrown around 
ancient friendship has been dispersed by the ideals 
of Christianity ; and the tie of marriage, wherever 
social and moral enlightenment has been reached, 
has in great measure superseded the tie of friend- 
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ship, which knit together heroic pairs like Achilles 
ana Patroclns in the Homeric age, and bound 
master and stholai, or like inimlua youths, in the 
gymnasia of (In oco Friendship, as a modem sen- 
timent and foice, is due* ted by ends and motives 
that were not picsent in pagan society. Wo shall 
see tins by considering the subject in some of its 
histoiical phases 

I. Place and discussion of friendship in 
antiquity . — It is the poets, and especially the 
philosophers, of Greece who present the ancient 
\ lew of friendship, and from them we see its extra- 
ordinary influence in intellectual discourse, and 
in social life and institutions. The conditions of 
society oxplain the rise of tins sentiment, and the 
prominent place it was allowed to till. Ordinal lly 
the position of woman was inferior, and the State, 
as in Plato’s Republic, dwiufed the individual. 
The traditional icligion tailed to supply adequate 
motives for conduct, and thus friendship became 
a social distinction, a tuoial safety-valve, and an 
intelh'i tmil and religious inspiration. Tho citizen 
or politician who sought an escape from the hard- 
ness and corruption of society could say with 
Sociatos, ‘I have a passion for friends’ (l’lato, 
Lpis, 211). Friendship, indeed, toucliod Greek 
life And morality with emotion, and acted with 
‘ tho expulnivo powei of a now affection.’ Its exer- 
cise is a i evolution of the Greek mind, and its his- 
toiy is tho summary of Gieek moral life (Dugas, 
1' A nut if antique, 400). In a delightful essay, 
which lives attention on this feature, liurnack 
points out that ‘ the histoiy of the Greek schools 
of philosophy is at the same time the history of 
friendship’ (Excursus on 1 Friends,’ in Expansion 
of Chnstmnitu, Kng. tr , 1905, n. 25-34) See, 
further, the following aiticlo 

II. Fill ENDS HIP IN TDK 0T AND IN CHRISTI- 
AN IVY. ~x. Dignity and attractiveness of Hebrew 
friendship.— -Unlike some religions (e.g Hinduism) 
which tend to repress individuality, the religion 
of Israel stimulated patriotism and the production 
of diameters of a high and heroic type. At the 
different and critical periods, therefore, of Hebrew 
history, men and women were not wanting who 
could assume the responsibilities of leadership and 
wield a mt responding influence. It has been 
lightly saul that the koy to friendship lies m 
individuality, and that the OT knows well to 
appreciate this vntue, us history and circum- 
stances icqmicd it (Itothe, Theol. Eihtk , 1845-48, 
iv. 68 f ). froth on account of tho high and bril- 
liant examples that attract our notice, and tho 
number of wise and sententious uttemnees that 
call attent'on to the importance of this subject, the 
claim that friendship iceeivos a favourable and 
prominent place in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
Jewish litoiatnie as a whole, is fully justified 

‘The historical hooks of the Diblc furnish several instances 
of genuine fncmishu) , and the pithy sayings of the Wisdom 
literatim', of Talmud, and of Midrash, contain a philosophy of 
friendship The flihle endows friendship with a | toon liar dignity 
by making It s» mhnlii id of the intimacy that exists between God 
and man * (./ a \ f>Z0, art. ‘ Friendship') 

One peculiar and determining consideration has to 
be mentioned. Under tho influence and history of 
revelation, tho consciousness of God os an over- 
ruling but gracious Power rose to clearness and 
intensity in the Hebiew mind. Later, in the 
schools of Greece, tho Divine lleing was the object 
of dim and remote speculation. But already in 
Israel the faculty of spiritual intuition was being 
trained, and God’s entrance into friendship with 
men gavo rise to a new and astonishing line of 
experience. Abraham and Moses, the outstanding 
figures of Hebrew history, not only towered above 
their follows in virtue of tlieir leadership, but, on 
account of tho intimate and wonderful intercourse 
they weie admitted to, stood in the unique position 


of • friends * of God (Ex 33 u , Is 41»). This concep- 
tion or relationship never entered the mind of a 
thinker like Aristotle, who held that friendship is 
destroyed when persons are separated by a wide 
inequality j and therefore between God and man, 
or personalities so far removed from one another, 
friendship or intercourse was not conceivable (Eth. 
Nic. bk. vui. cb. vii. [Grant’s notes]). 

We may glanoe at some of the examples con- 
tained in the OT. Tho friendship between Ruth 
and Naomi, recorded in a charming fragment of 
literature, is a specimen of what is not often cele- 
brated m classical writings, viz. an independent 
and beautiful relationship between women. Ruth’s 
expression of affection and loyalty (Ru I 1 ® 4 *) cor- 
responds to the warmth and disinterestedness of 
sentiment incorporated in the Greek and Roman 
ideals, and exhibits the two component elements 
which, in Emerson'B view ( Essays , ‘Friendship’), 
make up friendship, and are named ti uth and 
tenderness . That author, in the course of Ins 
sparkling and paradoxical essay, describes uncon- 
sciously, m defining the end of friendship, the traits 
that distinguished the friendship of Ruth . 

‘ It in tor aid and comfort through all tho relations and pass- 
age* of life and death It is fit for serene days and graceful 
gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.’ 

More celebrated and influential is the relationship 
betweon Jonathan and David, who form the classic 
pair, the Fylades and Orestes, of the OT, and 
whose friendship was formed spontaneously, and 
pledged deeply and lastingly (1 S 18*‘ 4 ). Each of 
these noble characters, in their perfect intercourse 
and devotion, felt to the other as to himself, and 
their attachment was, in Aristotle’s phrase, appli- 
cable to the friendship of the good, ‘ incapable of 
being distnibed by accusations’ (Grant’s Aristotle, 
u. 259). No friendship on pagan soil can rival the 
qualities displayed by Jonathan and David : ‘ the 
best that Greece and Rome have to show of friend- 
ship looks palo besule this’ (J C. Shairp, ‘ Friend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,* N Amer. Rev, Nov. 
1884). In their case, the ‘ prelude ’ or preliminary 
triul, required by prudent moralists, was unneces- 
sary. As Jeremy Taylor puts it, in a sentence 
maiked by less than bis usual amplitude (Works, 
l. 86), ‘some friendships are made by nature, 
some by contract, somo by interest, and some by 
souls.’ Tho beauty of Jonathan’s friendship has 
been immortalized m David’s elegy (2 S l 48 ), and 
the intei course of these twin eouls stirs fresh ad- 
miration m the historian, who sees in it a healthy 
testimony to the period in which it was realized, 
and the spectacle of ‘a friendship which shines for 
all ages os an eternal type’ (Ewald, Hist, of Isr., 
Eng. tr., lii *, 1878, p. 76). In the personal attend- 
ants who accompanied and ministered to the He- 
brew prophets ( e.g . Elisha, the servant of Elijah 
[2 K 3“]), m the band of disciples who gathered 
round Isaiah as their spiritual leader and guide 
(Is 8 ,B ), and in the circle of godly people who drew 
together in degenerate and dangerous times (Mai 
3 1 ®), we see further interesting developments of this 
principle, and how various are the sympathies and 
services that test and prove the worth of friends. 

What may be termed the ‘ Directory ’ of the OT 
on the subject of friendship is to be found in the 
liook of Pi over bs. Its pointed and scattered say- 
ings crystallize the maxims and warnings drawn 
from Hebrew wisdom and experience on this topic, 
and contain a practical philosophy designed to meet 
some of the duties and dangers connected with 
friendship and companionship. A few instances 
will suffice. (1) Prudence is required in choosing 
friends : ‘ walk with wise men,’ etc. (Pr 13 80 ) (2) 

Friendship may prove closer and more enduring 
than natural relationship : ‘a friend loveth atall 
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times,’ etc, (17 ,T , ef, the latter half of 18* 4 ). This 
excellence Is noticed also by Cicero : * whereas von 
may eliminate affection from natural relationship, 
yon cannot do so from friendship * (de Amic. ch. v. ). 
(3) Plain speaking is sometimes a duty, and is better 
than flattery : 4 faithful are the wounds of a friend * 
(27*). (4) A primary virtue in friendship is loyalty : 
4 thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not’ (27“) ; cf. Shakespeare, Hamlet, I. iii. 62 : 

4 Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy tool with hoops of steel ’ 

(5) Intercourse is the life and soul of friendship : 
4 iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend* (27 17 ). Similarly, in 
Aristotle’s judgment (Eth. Nic, ix. 12), men 
brighten each other’s powers, and add to the zest 
of fife, by frequently coming together ; cf. Tenny- 
son’s tribute to Hoilam, In Memoriam, canto cx , 
‘Thy converse drew us with delight.’ So cordial 
and practical is the Hebrew appreciation of friend- 
ship and its blessings (cf. Sir o 1 ® 4 a faithful friend 
is a medicine of life ’). 

3. Distinctiveness and reality of Christian 
friendship. — It is an old and almost a stock 
objection that friendship occupies a subordinate 
place in the NT, compared with the prominence 
assigned to it in ancient ethics. Certainly, it is 
nowhere made the subject of formal discussion and 
of express precept This reproach has been traced 
to the period of the Renaissance and the rise of 
Humanism, when men turned admiringly to the 
models of classical art and literature, and when 
the worship of friendship became a romantic and 
religious passion. The objection has received 
attention at the hands of writers on Christian 
ethics (Rothe, followed by Luthardt, Martcnsen, 
and Kbstlin), and is reproduced by Aristotle’s 
sympathetic commentator m the passing judgment 
that 4 Christianity ignores friendship’ (Grant’s 
Aristotle , li 250). 

The difficulty is hardly solved, in Rothe’s manner, 
by distinguishing between the writings of the NT 
and Christianity, and still less by the admission 
that no proper examples of friendship meet us in 
these writings. It is true that the relationship of 
Jesus to the Twelve, and m particular to indi- 
viduals like John and Lazarus, did not contain 
the element of ‘equality’ which marks ordinary 
friendship. But this feature should not be pressed 
unduly. Jesus welcomed His disciples and fol- 
lowers to the higher platform of His friendship, 
and made their admission to His confidence and 
intimacy a matter of distinct recognition (Jn 15 19 ). 
It is right, therefore, to take the friendships we 
find in the NT in their natural and honest sense 
(see Stalker, Imago Chrisli, 1889, ch. v. pp. 93-95, 
where this objection is vigorously challenged). 

But, while Christianity does not ignore friend- 
ship, it absorbs it m a deeper current, and creates 
out of the ancient relationship a special and 
distinct type. The ordinary category of friend- 
ship is no longer prominent, And the virtue 
characteristic of pagan ethics is transformed. The 
contrast is noteworthy. The ancient world was 
distinguished by friendship, which was enjoyed as 
a privilege by tew ; the new world originated by 
Christ and the gospel is distinguished by love, 
which may become the possession and inspiration 
of all. While, therefore, Christianity enters into 
the natural order of society, and assimilates 
institutions like the family and friendship, it 
transforms their character and content, and moulds 
anew the types and ideals that formerly prevailed. 
Love to Christ is the mainspring of the new moral 
world, the ‘golden thread^ which binds men to 
their Divine Master and to each other : and this 
friendship, on Hie part of Christ’s followers, is 
prompted a a the response to His own supreme 


act of friendship, and must be evidenced in each 
case by the virtues of sincerity and obedience 
(Jn 15 ,Sf -). 

Apart from this general oonoeption of friendship 
which distinguishes Christianity, and the use of 
the terra 'friends’ in its ordinary and natural 
sense (Lk 12 4 , Jn ll u ), there are two instances 
that call for remark. In Ao 27*, mention is made 
of Paul’s friends (rods fl\ovt) whom he was allowed 
to visit. The expression may be taken as simply 
synonymous with Christian brethren and disciples, 
previously known. Again in 3 Jn u tho closing 
salutation runs : ‘ The Friends (ol flXoi) salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ This shows that tho 
primitive communities of the NT, or groups of 
Christians, constituted an inner circle of disciples 
and brethren, and that the term adopted by Jesus 
continued to carry n special and spiritual meaning. 
But in neither of these cases need we infer that 
the term is used in a technical sense, or that the 
first Christians applied tins title to each other as 
it had been used professionally by Greek philo- 
sophers or the Epiourean school. HarnAck points 
out that the early Christians, in accordance with 
the fellow-feeling winch animated them, preferred 
the warm and close term of ‘ brethren ’ to that of 
‘friends,’ and that later, in the 14th and 17th 
centuries, with the rise of the Gotttsfrcundc (see 
Friends of God) in Germany and of the Quakers 
(see Friends, Society of) in England, the term 
‘Friends’ was appropriated, and acquired its 
spocial usage ( Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
ll 31-34). 

III. Questions in the study of friend- 
ship — A few remaining points invohed in the 
elucidation and appreciation of this subject may 
be presented. 

i. Friendship and youth.— -It is generally ac- 
knowledged that youth is the golden period of 
friendship Aristotle did not fail to notice, how- 
ever, the impulsive tendency of youth to enter on 
and dissolve friendships in one day (Eth. Aw?, bk. 
viii. ch. 3) On this account Cicero observes that 
such enthusiastic attachments, readily contracted 
at games, are not to be trusted, and that men 
must come to maturity before their friendships 
can be regarded as solid and permanent (de Amw. 
ch. xx ). On the other hand, modern ethical 
writers (e.g. Schleiermocher and Rothe) properly 
allow that, when the tutelage of the family is loft 
behind, and character is still open and impressible, 
friendships may be considered not only natural 
but invaluable. This foot suggests that the friend- 
ships of youth should not be arbitrarily hindered, 
but wisely fostered and directed. Tho question 
as to the place of friendship in modern education 
arises here, and lias been commonly neglected. 
The Greek custom of turning friendship at this 
stage into a recognized institution, and of laying 
down rules to guide eider youths who are respon- 
sible for those under them, is worthy of imitation 
(Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, 1900, 
p. 186 ff. ; and E. Carpenter, art. ‘ Affection in Edu- 
cation,’ in IJE, 1899, pp. 482-494). In a curious 
‘Fragment of an Essay on Friendship,’ the poet 
Shelley refers to an attachment, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, to a school-companion as his 
introduction to ‘the sacred sentiments of friend- 
ship.’ In this sphere the discipline of healthy 
moral training is indispensable (cf. Lecky, The 
Map of Life, London, 1899, p. 237). 

a. The number and choice of friends. — (1) If 
friendship is viewed as an example of the concen- 
tration of feeling and sentiment, then Aristotle’s 
opinion that a plurality of friends is not possible 
or deeirable seems justified. The classical friend- 
ships were in pairs, and it is contrary to human 
nature to stand the strain of intimacy or intense 
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occupation with many (Eth Nm bk. vm, eh 6, 
ix. oh. 10 ). But it ih unwarranted to say that 
we can have but one friend, and that our having 
many friends is a proof tiiat wo have not yet found 
the true fnend (Itothe). On this point Hebrew 
Wisdom saw the danger of alliance with multiplied 
friends or advisers (I'r 18 w [RV] ; cf. Sir 6 0 ) ; and 
Plutarch humorously observed that it is difficult to 
satisfy the conflicting wishes of a number of friends 
who would have ono go on a voyage, appear at a 
law-court, and attend a mainage or funeral (Dugas, 
p. 321). The law of parsimony, oi quality rather 
than quantity of friends, is the tiue punciple. 
‘ The condition which high friendship demands is 
ability to do without it’ (Emerson) ‘When a 
man lias six friends, to intioduco a seventh is 
usually hopeless' (It. L. Stevenson, Letters , ed. 
Colvin, ii. 133) —(2) Socrates lamented that men 
attended to trifling matteis, but took so little 
trouble in choosing their friends (Xen. Mem. bk. 
ii. oh. 4). In the same vein Aristotle valued friend- 
ship as the outcome not of passing emotion hut of 
settled moral purpose (irpoatpeon). The fact that 
friendship has this voluntary character, and is 
spoually a bond of our own making, explains the 
seventy of the punishment meted out by Dante 
to traitors to friends and guests, who have moie 
claim on our loyalty than even natural kinsmen 
(Inferno, canto 33} cf. J. S. Carroll, Exiles of 
Eternity, London, 1003, pp 429, 453) At the 
same time, tliero is a subtle and potent influence 
at woi k in fi londshin winch defies analysis In his 
sprightly manner, Montaigne (Essays, Eng. tr., 
bk. 1 . cri. 27) says: ‘If a man uige me to tell 
wherefore I lovetihim, I feel it cannot bo expressed 
but by answering : Because it was lie, because it 
was myself.’ In certain cases hko draws to like, 
or ono seeks in another what is wanting in himself 
(Tennyson, In Mcmonam , canto lxxix.). But, 
again, the act of choice may bo superseded, and 
friends come to our door ‘ unasked, unhoped ' (New- 
man), with whom we associate no particulni feel- 
ing of gam or advantage, and who rule by the 
inosistible spell of character and personality 

3 . Types of friendship.— The vaiietios of friend- 
ship have been enumerated by ditleient miters 
(see Lommo's tieatise, ch iv., ‘Die Foinien der 
Freundschaft’), and are noteworthy. In antiquity 
the heroic typo appeared early and called forth ad- 
miration and self-sacrifice on the part of comrades. 
Among tho philosophers and politicians of Gieece, 
friendship assumed also specific foims, which will 
always find their opportunity in society, and may 
be classed as friendships of vocation. In modern 
times the iiho in the spirit of friendship, and in 
the character of the services and benefits which 
fi lends seek to render, is mainly due to Christi- 
anity. Three standing types may be mentioned. 

( 1 ) Sentimental friendships. This vai iety blossoms 
in the season of youth, and was seen in the shallow 
and romantic attachments that were fashionable 
in Germany in the 17th and 18th centuries 
Feeling, rather than intellect or character, is the 
cause of their formation, and also of their want 
of durability 

Perhaps Lessing’s light and amusing coined,! , Damon, oder 
die tea hre Frsunasehaft (1747), is the host example of this sort 
ot friendship, and hits off admirably its foibles and absurdities 
Damon aud Leander, two of the jprlnolpal characters in the 
play, are suoh conscientious and devoted friends that neither 
will claim the hand of the widow with whom they are in love, 
for fear of disappointing the other. Lessing employs the w it of 
the widow's maid to explode effectually this dry, lorty, and im- 
practicable notion of friendship. 

(2) Intellectual friendships. The capacity for 
friendship was traced by Aristotle to the exercise 
of man's intelligence or thinking faculty, and 
modem psychologists agree in holding that sym- 
pathy or friendship is in part an intellectual 
endowment, and cannot flourish under conditions 


where the requisite amount of intelligence, in 
individuals or tribes, is not attained (Bain, The 
Emotions and the Will*, London, 1805, ch. vi. 

! ) 87). In this class, aesthetic, literary, and scientific 
riendships may be combined. Tho condition of 
freshness in these relationships is that minds keep 
growing, and are always capable of contributing 
something to enrich the common stock of ideas 
To keep friendships m repair, in accordance with 
Dr. Johnson’s maxim, is a matter of intellectual 
as well as social duty and difficulty. The friend- 
ship of Goethe and Schiller is a celebrated example 
of this class, ami shows how men of culture come 
gradually to approach each other, and can sub- 
ordinate differences of temperament and chai actor 
to community of aim m pursuit of art and truth 
(see Cailyle’s Life of Schiller , pt. 11 . and App. 
no. 3) 

(3) Religious friendships. Here friendship reaches 
its highest intensity (Itotlie), and friends ‘ troat of 
the deepest of human affairs' (Maitensen). The 
respect and reverence due to friends are Been at 
their best in tins cuclo of relationships, .rgid it is 
m the practical religious life that the frui a of 
friendship are most valuable and necessaiy, Ivns. 
‘ peace 111 the affections and support of the Judg- 
ment’ and 'aid and bearing a pait in all actions 
and occasions' (Lord Bacon). A typical example 
of tins class is tho friendship of Luther and 
Melnnclithon — anothei evidence that friendship at 
its deepest rests not on agreement of opinions, or 
identity of constitution, but on those underlying 
punciples and convictions that are rooted in a 
common spiritual experience. 

The characteristics and atmosphere peculiar to this tvpo of 
friendship — a type unknown to the pagan world-are seen in a 
volume, now rare, published by Delitzsch in 1842, consisting 0 / 
essays i>v others, and two by himself, on Christian friendship 
(quoted below) The titles are such as these • Tho Character 
of Christian Friendship,’ ‘ The Observance of good Habits in 
Christian friendship,’ ‘On friendly Prayer,’ ’Indecent Trifling 
of God’s Children with Friends,’ ‘The Eternity of Christian 
Friendship ’ One of the authors of these essays was Susanna 
Cath von Klettenberg, a friend of Goetho's mother, the ’ Schone 
Seele ’ of iViMrbn Meuter (Carlyle’s tr bk. vl , ‘Confessions of 
a Fair 8aint0 

Ordinary friendship, as was seen long ago, is rooted 
in nature and society. This highest type of 
friendship is rooted in God, and is the goal of 
man’s spiritual experience and endeavour. 

LrrsRATiiRK —Plato, Lysis , Aristotle, Nicom Ethuss (bks 
vlii. Ix (Grant’s commentary, 1874, full and valuable]) , Cicero, 
de Amxcxiia , Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, Clark’s tr », 1871, pp. 
278-282 , H Sldgwick. Methods of Ethutf, 1884, pp. 265-258 , 
C E Luthardt, Moral Truths, etc , Clark’s tr 1876, Lect. x , 
H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (Social), Clark’s tr., ii . 
1882, pp. 72-77 ; L. Lerame, Die Freundschaft, 1897 [a useful 
treatise in 6 chaptersl, and art- ' Freundschaft,’ in PRES ; J 
Taylor, ‘ Dlsoourse,’ Works, voL xl ; the Essays of Montaigne, 
Bacon, Addison, and Emerson , F DeJitxscb, Philemon, Oder 
das Buck von der Freundschaft in Christo », Gotha, 1878; 
H. Clay Trumbull, Friendship the Master Passion, 1892, L. 
Dugas, L'Amihi antique, Paris, 1894 [a learned and elabo- 
rate treatise on philosophic theories and anoient manners]; 
Hugh Black, Friendship, 1897 [popular and suggestive] , artt. 

' Friend ’ in II DR, vol ii , and ' friendship, ' in DCO, vol 1 Of 
poems inspired by this theme, Milton’s Lyeidas, Schiller's 
ballad, Die BUrgscha,ft, and Tennyson’s classic tribute, In 
Memonam, are examples. See also Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son, Tennyson and his Fi tends, London, 1911 (a charming 
volume]. W. M. Rankin. 

FRIENDSHIP (Greek and Roman).— I. The 
Seven Sages. — Each of the seven sages had 
lus say on the matter. Thales of Miletus ad- 
monished men to remember their friends whether 
present or absent (Diog. Laert. i. 37). Pittacus 
of Mityleno gave the advice, ‘Speak not ill of a 
friend/ adding, ‘or even of an enemy* (»ft. 78). 
Bias of Pnene suggested * loving as though one 
might hate/ diving as his reason that ‘ most men 
are bad ’ (ib. 87). Solon’s word of wisdom to the 
world was, * Get not friends quickly j but. when 
you have got them, do not reject them ’ (lb. 60) 
Cleobulus of Lindus said that ‘ one ought to benefit 
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a friend, so that he may be more a friend, and to 
make an enemy into a friend ; for one ought to be 
on one’s guard against the censure of friends and 
the plots of enemies’ (t b. 91). Even Periander of 
Corinth had his amiable sentiment on this subject. 
‘Be the same to friends in their good and evil 
fortune ’ (»&. 98). Chilon the Lacedaemonian went 
further, by bidding men be * more ready to join in 
the ill fortune than in the good fortune of their 
friends ’ (» 6 . 70). Plato ( Prot . 343 A), in his list of 
the Sages, substitutes for Periander a very obscure 
person called Myson, who is not credited with any 
saying on friendship. It appears to have been 
alien to his temperament, for the story runs that 
he was caught ohuckhng when he imagined himself 
to be alone, and admitted that it was because ho 
imagined himself to be so (Diog. Laert. i. 108). 
The reason for the exclusion of Periander by Plato 
was doubtless the detestation which that philo- 
sopher felt for tyrants. Anacharsis the Scythian, 
who was Greek on Ins mother’s side, is sometimes 
reckoned as one of the Seven. Ills remark is 
unoontroveitible, that ‘ it is better to have one 
friend who is worth much than many who are 
worth nothing ’ ( ib . 105). These sentiments of the 
Sages received general applause, with the excep- 
tion of that of Bias, which became a scandal to 
idealists. Cicero makes Scipio single it out for 
condemnation ( Lael . 59). Still, when coupled 
with its counterpart, * to hate as though you 
might love,’ which, if not said by Bias himself, 
was added for him (Arist. Rhet. ii. 13. § 4), it 
became part of the general Greek doctrine of 
moderation, and, as such, received poetical ex- 
pression both from Sophocles {Ajax, 679-683) and 
from Euripides (Ilipp 253-260), and philosophical 
approval from Philo (li. 401) and from Aulus 
Gellius (i. 3. 30). 1 Another remark made by Bias 
displays the same shrewd practicality. He said 
that it is better to judge between one’s enemies 
than between one’s friends ; for in the latter case 
one is sure to become an enemy, in the former a 
friend (Diog. Laert. l. 87). The Sages lived in the 
early part of the 6 th cent., being lef erred to the 
year 586 B.c. as a meeting point. 

2 . Pythagoras. — Let us now descend to the 
latter part of the same century, and come to the 
philosopher Pythagoras {Jl. 531 n c.). As Pytha- 
goras instituted a communistic brotherhood, it is 
natural that the proverbial saying, koivA r& <pl\uv, 
should be attributed to him . 3 So is another word 
which goes deep into the heart of the matter— 
that about one soul in two bodies * No less pene- 
trating is the saying that friendship is equality, 
which is ascribed to the same source . 4 The addi- 
tion of the adjective ‘harmonious’ to ‘equality’ 
is peculiarly Pythagorean (Diog. Laert. via. 33). 

3 . Socrates (Xenophon, Plato). — The Ionic 
School was too much occupied with physics to 
attend to friendship. So we drop at once from 
Pythagoras to Socrates. He was the first of the 
Humanists, the first to say in effect that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.’ This was a 
reversion to the attitude of the Sages, who, with 
the exception of Thales, were more occupied with 
man himself than with his dwelling-place. The 
views of Socrates on friendship are preserved to 
us in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and to some 
extent also in the Lysis of Plato. The second 

i This last author attributes it to Ohilon : 4 Hao,' inquit, 4 flm 
antes, tanquam forte fortuna et osurua, hao i tide in tenus odens, 
tanquam fortune post amaturus ’ 

* Diog. Laert. viii 10. x. 11 ; Plato, Lynt, 2070 ; Arist. Eth 
Nte. vifl 0. f 1, Eth End vii 2. it 88. SB , Ter. Ad. 803 f. ; Oic. 
O/.L 61; Mart.il. 43. 

» Artak Eth. Hie. lx. a f 8, Btk. End. vii. «. ft T, 8, Uor. 
Mag. ii. 1L | 44; Oic. LatL 81. 92, Off. L 68 (‘effldturque 
id, quod Pythagoras volt in axnicftia, ut onus fiat ex pluribus *). 

4 Eth. Ifie. 4;:. 6. 1 6 latnfi), vili. 8. f 6 (4 S' 

md Siuu6rtft 4iA4nf*X ix. 8. I 2 (1 \ Diog. Loer t. 
VUL 10 («t*4 n irpwref . . . iihtar iairgn). 


book of the Memorabilia, with the exception of 
the first chapter, might be entitled irtpl tfnXlas. 
The second chapter is a homily on filial affection, 
in which Larnprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, 
is exhorted to bear with his mother, in spite of her 
shrewish tongue. He is reminded of all that a 
child owes to a parent, especially to a mother, and 
it is pointed out to him that, while the State 
neglects all other forms of ingratitude, ingratitude 
towards a parent is punishable by law. As a 
fitting sequel to this chapter there is a little 
sermon on brotherly love, which might have boen 
preached from the text : 

4 Behold, how (rood and how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell together in unity I ’ (Pg 138 1 ). 

Then, extending Ins view beyond the family, 
Socrates dilates in oh. 4 on the value of friend- 
ship, and insists that a good friend is the most 
useful of all possessions. In eh. 5 he even ap- 
praises the money-value of friends. Cli. 6 begins 
with advice os to the choice of friends, and ends 
with directions as to how to gam them. It appears 
m the courso of it that there is a natural basis for 
friendship m men’s need of one anothei. in the 
instinct of pity, in the benefits derived from co- 
operation, and in the feeling of gratitude (xd/>«) 
which is thereby engendered ; but it becomes 
plain also that friendship ib possible only among 
the good. The rest of the book dwells on certain 
commercial aspects of friendship, closing with 
advice to a rich man to buy friends when thoy 
are cheap, on the principle enunciated by Horace 
{Ep. I. xu. 24) : 

4 Vilis amicorum cat annona bonis ubi quid decat.' 

Thus we see that the views of Socrates on friend- 
ship were, os on other matters, thoroughly utili- 
tanan. 

The Lysis is a very ‘Socratio’ dialogue, of the 
kind known as ‘mieeutic’ or elicitory. It is de- 
signed to stimulate, not to satisfy, inquiry ; it 
discusses everything and decides nothing ; opens 
wide vistas, where we seem to be laying hold of 
a principle which shall carry us far beyond the 
immediate subject, and then suddenly blocks our 
view by interposing some logical oustaele. In 
its pictorial setting it is among the most charming 
of Plato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 
the highest point of artistic perfection, it is 
poisoned by the taint of perverted amativeness. 
The Sociates of Plato begins where the Socrates 
of Xenophon left off. For the first position main- 
tained in the Lysis is that whether a person will 
be loved must depend upon whether he is useful 
(210 C). Then, after some word-play on the active 
and passive meanings of d>l\ot, which lend them- 
selves to verbal contradictions (212, 213), and 
during which the valuable idea is started that 
reciprocity is requisite for friendship (212 D), 
Socrates appeals to the poets as tho fathers of 
philosophy (214 A ). 1 Does not Homer authorise 
us to believe that likeness is the basis of friendship, 
when he says ( Od . xyii. 218) : 

mi rot rbr Spot ov iyti <ot rby Sfiotoyt * 

But this principle, though it falls in with the 
philosophy of Empedocles (q.v.),* is soon found to be 
only a half-truth, since there can be no friend- 
ship between the bad. It amounts, therefore, to 
saying that friendship is confined to the good. 
Against this, however, there lies the objection 
that like is of no use to like. Therefore the good 
are friends to the good, not in so far as they are 
like, hut merely in so far as they are good. But 
against this, again, there lies the objection that 
the good man is supposed to be sufficient to bim- 

i Of. Philo, li. 467 

9 The quotation ie put in s more rnomio form than it really 
poeeeaeee in the text of Homer, which reads not a Ut rot but 

* Cf Lytu, 214 B, with Arist. Eth. A Tie. viiL 1. f 6, Eth. End. 
vii. L |fi. 
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pelf, 1 and, as such, doc* not stand in need of friend*. 
Moreover, tliero ih equal authority, both jmetical* 
and philosophical,* for quite the contrary doctrine, 
namely, that friendship in between opposite*. But 
against tht* also theio lie* a fatal objection. For 

f ;ood and bad arc opposite*, and the good cannot 
>e a fiicnd to the uad. Perhaps, then, the in* 
ditbncnt is the friend to the good. If so, it must 
bo owing to the presence of evil, before that evil 
lias Ihjcii able to corrupt the indillcrent nature, 
lienee it is those who are conscious of ignorance 
that love wisdom, t e., that are philosophers, not 
those who possess knowledge, nor yet those who 
me so ignorant as to think they oo (218 A ; cf. 
A pal. 29 II) without doing so. And generally it 
is that which is neither bad nor good that is a 
friend to tho good, in order to rid ltnelf of the bod. 
Tins seoniH to be a comlusion in which all are 
willing to acquiestc But a doubt soon suggests 
itself. For, it one tiling ih loved for the sake of 
another, is it not the other thing that is truly 
loved? From this it would follow that what 
is truly loved must bo loved for its own sake. 
Furthermore, can fitendHhip be duo to the presence 
of ovil, while it might still exist in a world from 
which evil was removed (221 C 1 ? A new basis 
for friendship is now discovered in desire. But 
one deHiioH wlmt one lacks, and one lacks what 
one lias lost. Whence it follows that friendship 
is for one’s own. But if one’s own (rb olutiov) is 
identical with one’s like, we are hack in our old 
difficulties If it is not, thon either good must be 
‘ one’s own ’ to all, or else good must ho * ono’s own ’ 
to good, had to had, and indillerent to indifferent. 
Father supposition lands the interlocutors in con- 
clusions which seem already to have been refuted. 
Sociatos, howover, nothing daunted, is casting 
louml for fresh lines of inquiry, when the peda- 
gogues of the two lioys, Lysis and Mencxenus, 
with whom lie has heon con vci sing, swoop down 
upon thoir charges, ami carry them oil home. 
Socrates and the bystanders at lirst try to pievent 
them, hut they are in no inood to he argued with, 
having had a little iofreshment at the Honmca. 
And so tho Assembly breaks up, and we are left 
in poiploxity as to the true naturo of fuondship. 
Htill, many of tho ideas have alicady been brought 
out which wc shall find figuung later in tho 
moro systematic treatment of the subjoct by tho 
Peripatetics. 

4. The Cynics, Cyren&ics, etc.— Among the 
immediate disciples of Socrates wo have dealt with 
Xenophon and Plato, hut tlieio lemain others who 
may lie spoken of. Antisthenes, the founder of 
Cynicism, held the two positions winch aio re- 
garded as inconsistent in the Lyata, namely, that 
tho sage is sufficient to himself, 4 and also that 
‘good mon are friends.’ 8 Among his numerous 
works, however, we find no mention of one on 
fuondship Neither does Aristippus appear to 
have written cxpiessiy on tho subject, but we 
know the genoini view of tho Cyronaic school to 
have lieon that tho end of friendship is utility. 8 
Tho followers of Hcgesias accordingly denied that 
friendship is an end in itself (I hog. Laert. ii. 93); 
*0 also did those of Anniceris, on the ground that 
the happiness of a fuend is not perceptible to 
oneself (ib. 96), while they risked their consist- 
ency by declaring that love for a friend would 
induce one to forgo pleasure and undergo pain. 
Diodorus the Atheist, however, was of sterner 
stuff than hi* master Anniceris. He denied that 

1 Imvbt is Pluto's term here (215 A) , aurdpnrt does not 
occur until the Inter dialogue* 

* lies Op 25, 26 , Arlst. iftA. Nte \ Hi 1 8 6. 

8 Heraclitus. Of Lytu, 216 K, with Eth Am. rill. L | 6. 

4 (hog Laert. vi 11 : re elwn rir <re*4*>. 

• /6. 12 : of nrevfcuov, +&et. 

8 Dtog Laert. tl 91 : r6r +Uev rfr xpfta from. 


friendship exist* cither among fools or sages. 
With the former it i* a question of utility, with 
the latter it is superfluous (%b. 98). Of Simmios 
of Thebes, another of tho immediate disciple* of 
Socrates, we can say only this, that in his book 
containing twenty-three dialogue* the fourteenth 
was t epl <pl\o v (16. 124). 

Cicero mention* friendship among other topic* 
connected with moral and political philosophy, 
which had been treated in ornate and weighty 
language by ‘ the old Peripatetics and Academics* 
(do Ftn. iv. g 6), whom he always maintained to 
have been really one school under two names. Plato 
was succeeded 111 the Academy by his sister’s son, 
.Speusippus, among whose numerous works there 
was one re pi (Diog. Laert. ir. 4). His suc- 

cessor Xenocrates had also a treatise in two books 
on the same subject (tb. 12). 

5. Aristotle and his successors.— We come now 
to Anstotlo, to whom, directly or indirectly, we 
owe the greatest pronouncements of antiquity on 
the subject of friendship. These are to be found 
in hies, viii and lx of the Eth. the ; bk. vii clis. 
1-12 of the Eth. End ; and bk. ii. chs. 11-17 of tho 
Magna Moralta. The treatment in Eth. Ntc. is 
far more finished than 111 Eud., hut the two treat- 
ises proceed ultimately from one mind. The author 
of the Magna Moralta seems to have both the 
otiier writers before him. 

The Grook word <fu\la, which we render so in- 
adequately by ‘ friendship,’ corresponds morenearly 
to ‘love.’ It means the attractive principle in 
human nature generally. It is to mind what 
gi avitation is to matter. It has its roots in animal 
nature, in the instinctive love of parents, especi- 
ally of the mother, for offspring. It is the bond of 
tho family, the tribe, and of the State, and gener- 
ally the principle of political cohesion, the 111am 
object of the legislator being to bring it about. 
Just as 111 Christian ethics ‘love is the fullilment 
of the law’ (lto 13'°), so Aristotle remarks that 
friendship supersedes justice, whereas justieo does 
not supersede fnendship (Eth. Ntc. viii. 1. § 4). 

Waiving aside the wider and quasi-physical 
speculation as to whether it is likeness or unlike- 
ness that produces friendship, Anstotlo coniines 
himself to such questions as concern the philosophy 
of man. Friendships differ in kind according to 
the several objects of love. Now, there are three 
things that attract love — the good, the pleasant, 
and the useful. Hence there are three kinds of 
friendship according to the end that is sought to 
be attained. Theie are also three conditions of 
fnendship: (1) that there should be a feeling of 
goodwill ; (2) that tins feeling should be recipro- 
cated ; (3) that the object of the feeling should be 
aware of its existence. Friendships for the sake 
of the useful and the pleasant are at bottom 
selfish, and are easily dissolved. The former is 
found chiefly among the young, the latter among 
the old. It is the friendship of the good, who love 
each other because they are good, which alone is 
lasting. And this includes the characteristics of 
the other two kinds, since the good are at onee 
useful And pleasant, both in themselves and to 
one another. Such friendship is naturally rare, 
and is slow of formation, but, when formed, it 
is above calumny and distrust. It, therefore, is 
alone truly entitled to the name. Hence friend- 
ship in the highest sense is confined to the good, 
but the friendships of pleasure and utility are open 
to good, bad, and indifferent alike. In tne highest 
sense also friendship implies equality and perfect 
reciprocity, though there are forms of friendship 
in all three kinds, in which there is a natural 
superiority on one side. In such forms reciprocity 
is not to be expected. 

Any form of association among men, even down 
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to dining-dubs, is regarded by Aristotle os having 
its appropriate ‘ friendship/ And all these lesser 
associations are included in the great fellowship of 
the State, which aims at the oomraon interest. 
There are three normal forms of constitution- 
kingship, aristocracy, and commonwealth or timo- 
cracy ; and three perversions (ra/w/t/ftUreu) of these 
— tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Among the 
latter, tyranny is the worst, as being the opposite 
of the best, and democracy the least evil, as it in- 
volves the smallest deflexion from the correspond- 
ing normal form. The analogues of the three 
normal forms of government may be discerned in 
family relations. Paternal rule corresponds to 
kingship, the relation between husband and wife 
to aristocracy, and that between brothers to timo- 
cracy. The relation between husband and wife is 
founded on a natural instinct, and continued on 
the principle of the division of labour. It involves 
both profit and pleasure, and its friendship may 
also be based upon virtue. Children constitute an 
additional bond ; so that childless couples more 
often separate. 

Returning to friendship as existing between in- 
dividuals, Aristotle lays down that all the char- 
acteristics by which friendship has l>een sought to 
be defined are drawn from the relation in which a 
good man stands to himself. For a friend is one 
who has an effective desire, not merely for the 
being but for the well-being of another; com- 
panionship in life is deemed indispensable to friend- 
ship, and so are identity of purpose and sympathy 
in joys and sorrows. These characteristics are not 
found in the bad man, who is at war with himself, 
and cannot be said to have one soul. The good 
man’s relation to himself, then, constitutes, as it 
were, the ideal limit of friendship, so that a friend 
is in very truth a second self. The happy man 
will need a fiiend, because man’s nature is social, 
and that ho may joy xn his friend’s existence, even 
as he joys in his own. The essence of friendship 
lies in loving rather than in being loved. 

Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head 
of the Lyceum, also wrote a treatise on friendship 
in three books (Diog. Laert. v. 45), in which he dis- 
cussed the casuistical question whether one ought 
sometimes to aid a friend contrary to strict justice, 
and, if so, to what extent, and on what sort of 
occasions. 1 He argued that, though rectitude is 
more valuable in kind than utility, yet on certain 
occasions a great utility to a friend may com- 
pensate a slight departure from rectitude, just as, 
though gold is more valuable in kind than bronze, 
yet a great weight of bronze may be of more value 
than & thin flake of gold. Anotner topic on which 
he touched was the inexpediency of recriminations 
on the part of friends who had become reconciled 
after a quarrel (Aul. Gell. viu. 6). He also gave 
the advice which has been crystallized by Seneca 
with his usual happy terseness — ‘post amicitiam 
credendum est, ante amiciti&m judicandnm.’ 

6. The Stoics and Epicureans.— The Stoics, of 
course, had their say upon friendship, but their 
style was execrable after that of their predecessors. 
It is told of Zeno that, when asked what a friend 
is, he replied, ‘ Another I ’ (Diog. Laert. vii. 28) ; 
bnt we nave seen that the idea was familiar to 
Aristotle, and that in substance it goes back to 
Pythagoras.* The Stoics naturally confined friend- 
ship to the wise, as they did everything else to 
which they attached value (Stob. Eel. it 001, Gais- 
ford). They made friendship to consist in social 
intercourse coupled with harmony of opinion in 
relation to life (» b. 666). They also displayed their 

1 «l Sm fiewhlr r£ AiX* irspi A 4t muss «ud fUxP* ou 
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usual verbal subtlety in the distinction of terms on 
this subject. 1 * Cleanthes, who succeeded Zeno in 
the Porch, is recorded to have written a treatise on 
friendship (Diog. Laert. vii. 175). Not so Chry- 
sippus, or his great rival Epicurus. But tho ex- 
ample of Epicurus on this subject was more 
powerful than his precept, and the Epicurean 
school, as is well known, was celebrated for the 
charm and fidelity of its friendships (Cic. de Fin. 
i. 05). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, inherited its 
traditions. 

7. Cicero. — Theophrastus died in the year 287 
B.c. Some two and a half centuries later Cicero, 
having enlisted his rhetoric in the service of philo- 
sophy, selected the work of Theophrastus os the 
basis of his oelebrated treatise ‘On Friendship/ 
The Laehus, vel de AnncUut — to give the work its 
exact title (Aul. Gell. xvii. 6. 1)— was part of 
Cicero’s astonishing literary output during the 

J rear 44 B.c., when liis daemon must have warned 
11m that his time was short. Admirable os this 
work is, it still does not possess quite the charm or 
tho transparent lucidity of diction which char- 
acterize the companion treatise de Senectute, and 
therefore it sutlers somewhat by comparison. 
While availing himself freely of the material pro- 
vided by Theophrastus (Aul. Gell. i. 3), Cicero 
displayed Ins discretion by not following that 

f ihuosopher into the casuistry of a clash between 
riendshin and justice, but by passing tho matter 
over with a vague generality (Lacl. 01). His 
purpose in his philosophical writings was always 
to edifv. Ills practical solution of the problem 
raised by Theophrastus is ‘writ large’ m tho pro 
Mtlone. There is reason also to believe that Cicero 
in this treatise was indebted to Stoic works on the 
same subject. 1 His obligation to Xenophon in one 
passage is obvious.* 

The definition of friendship given in the Laeltus r 
appears unsatisfactory. For to describe friendship 
as ' agreement on all subjects sacred and secular, 
coupled with goodwill and affection ’ (8 20), is to 
put intellect befoie feeling, where tho latter ought 
to come first, while it also leaves reciprocity out of 
the account. In his juvenile treatise, the de In- 
venitone (11. 160), Cicero gave a happier definition 
of friendship when he declared it to he ‘ the willing 
good things to another person for Ins own sake, 
together with the same will on his part towards 
you/ Cicero follows the Peripatetics in tracing 
the origin of friendship to nature, not to utility 4 
There is much in his work that reminds us of 
Aristotle, yet he has nowhere the air of directly 
borrowing from him. This fits in exactly with 
what we know of his relation to Theophrastus. 
The chapter ‘de Amicitia’ in Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 7) is merely anecdotal, after the manner of 
that wnter. 

8. Seneca. — Seneca has brilliant passages on 
friendship scattered up and down his works, especi- 
ally in the Moral Epistlet. His sentiments, indeed, 
are so fine as to suggest the Question whether they 
were quite sincere. You ought to wish for a friend, 
he tells us, not, as Epicurus said, ' that yon may 
have somebody to sit by your bedside when yon 
are ill, and to succour you in imprisonment or 
poverty/ but that you may have somebody by 
whose bedside you may sit yourself, and whom you 
may rescue from the dungeon of the enemy (Ep. 
ix. 8). Now there are friends who will do these 
things for one another, without being sages, bnt 
even a Florence Nightingale or a John Howard 


term* which follow — rraxpla., vvyyrrt m), and l(n»ruti) J>iAta 

—were four species of friendship recognized by the Peripatetics 
(of. Stob. p. fee). 
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hardly regards them as choice worthy in them- 
selves. No one, however, will challenge the truth 
or beauty of the maxim which Beneca quotes from 
Hooatori, a pupil of J’mwetius, ‘I will show you a 
love-potion without drug or herb or any witch’s 
spell • if you wish to bo loved, love ’ (ib. 0). On the 
loss of i i tends, w hich he admits to he the greatest 
a man can sustain, Seneca, after the manner of 
his s< liool, is not very sympathetic. Instead of 
mourning them, ho tells us (Kp. civ. Ilf.), it is 
hotter to make new ones. ‘ Hut they will not be 
the same ’ * Neither will you be the same,’ is the 
rcMomder ; ‘ you are changing every moment of your 
life.’ Yet he allows a measure of tears in one of 
hi» terse and glittering antitheses (Ep. lxiu. 1) : 

* Neo 1 alnt « ull arnlsso uiulco neo fluaut Lacrinuuidum 
cut, non plorandum 1 

Again, in the iA medics against Accidents (xv. 2), 
addiesHed to his brothor Gallio, ho has this not 
very consoling reply to one who complains that he 
has lost a friend . ‘Ho of good heart, if you have 
lost only one : blush, if ho is the only one. Wore 
you tiding at one anchor in tho storm of life?’ Of 
Ins pi of eased treatise * Oil Friendship’ there loniain 
only mutilated fraguionts published by Niebuhr hi 
1820 from a Vatican manuscript. 

9. Epictetus. — Among the discouisos of Epic- 
tetus,^ as edited by Ainan, theie is one labelled 
* On Friendship * Its themo is that fiiendship is 
conlincd to the wise, and it has a touch of the 
Cynicism which wo trace in the stout hearted 
slave philosopher You may soo puppies, he says, 
fawning upon and playing with one another, so 
that you would say, ‘How loving they are !’ but 
throw in a. hit of meat among them, ana watch tho 
1 osult I Even so blethers may have been biought 
up amid mutual endearments ; but throw in be- 
tween them a protty uirl, or proporty, or honour, 
or power, and you will see what their alloction is 
worth. ‘ For generally (bo not deceived) every 
living creature finds its own intoiost neaiost and 
dearest to itself.’ It is, therefore, only those who 
identify their own interest with fidelity and justice 
and light who can bo trusted not to pursue it to 
the dutument of another. 

• For wheresoever la the “ 1 " and " the mine,” 

Thither the creature must needs incline ’ 

This is Epictetus’ way of saying : ‘ For whole thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart he also’ (Mt C 21 ). 

10. Marcus Aurelius. — In the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus there is much about 
forliearanco and consideration for otlieis, but no 
word on friendship Was it part of tho tragedy 
of that crown of thorns that the monarch who 
would fain have been a friend to all was himself 
without a frioml? 

Litihatckh —The original source* have been cited in the 
article. Of, alao the preceding art. and the Literature appended 
to** 1 - St. Gkorgk Stock. 

FRIENDS OF GOD. — A name current, chiefly 
in tho 14th cent , for individuals and groups of 
individuals who aimed at cultivating a deeper piety 
and a closer spiritual fellowship than did those 
around them in the Church, or than the Church 
encouraged. \V hat distinguished them from othei s 
was not anything in their mode of worship, creed, 
or dress, hut aloofness of spirit from the world, and 
simple devotion to the will of God. Hence they 
were not a sect. As a rule, they remained within 
the bosom of the Church— not consciously disloyal 
to its dogmas, discipline, or pi notice. They weie j 
much lather a spiritual brother hoot! comprehend- 
ing men and women of all social grades, stages of 
culture, and foims of experience. Love of God— 
predominantly mystical in some cases or mainly 
practical in others— was the unitiug bond. 

1. Historical antecedents. — Any direct con- 
nexion with previous movements in the Church is not 


traceable. But in the 12th cent the name * Friend 
of God ’ is applied to Bernard of Clairvaux. It was 
suggested by J11 I5 ,4, \ but also by Ps 138 17 (LXX) 
anu Ja 2 s *. In this last sense the word meets us in 
the German literature of the 12th and 13th cents, 
as an epithet for the Evangelists and Apostles, for 
OT heroes like Moses, and in general for all saints 
and pious people in heaven and earth. In the I3th 
cent. , moreover, the expression ausgeioahlter Oottes- 
frtund has already become a current one as applied 
to the pious and faithful believer. But not till the 
14th cent is the same expression reserved as a sort 
of formula for the ideal of a soul elevated through 
CI11 ist out of slavery into the friendship and son- 
ship (Kmdschaft) of God (J11 l ls ll 82 , Ito 8 U 9 8 ) 

It has been asserted that there are document* of the Middle 
Ages in which the name * Friend* of Ood ' i* given to the 
Vaudoi* , and that, at any rate, the Friend* of the 14th cent 
were in secret union with the Waldenses But this, as Gieseler 
sa\s (KccUe Hint , 1858, iv. 177, note 1). ia a mistake, due most 
likely to statements met with about the somewhat legendary 
Nil holas of Basel, and is inconsistent with the submissive atti- 
tude of the Friends to the visible Churoh — the Waldenses, on 
the contrary, being its declared antagonists 1 But it is true that 
tho spiritual attitude of the two was alike, and that the impulse 
which proceeded from the Waldenses— as well as from their pre- 
cursors. the order of the Humiliates — would tend to produce an 
atmosphere in which the Friends flourished Much the same 
may be said of the impulse derived from the Mendicant Orders. 

2. Chief centres. — The foci of the movement 
were Strassburg, Cologne, Basel ; but its circuit 
included the Rhine Valley, from Brabant up to the 
high valleys of Switzerland, with tho upper regions 
of the Danube. It was in favour from the first 
with tho Preaching Orders on the upper and lower 
Rhine Among the nuns of their convents it found 
many adherents to whom especially some of the 
leaders addressed themselves — eg., Tauler and 
Henry of Noidhngen to those at Basel, Nicholas 
of Strassburg to those at Freiburg, Suho to those 
at Zurich, ete. Two nuns in particular, Mai garetha 
Elmer (of Maria Medingeu, near Nuremberg) and 
Christina Ebner (abbess of the convent of Engel- 
thal, near Nuremberg), stand out as dev otoes— the 
correspondence of Henry of Nbrdlingen with the 
former being * the most important and reliable 
source of inhumation respecting the Gottesfreunde 
of the South.’ But its members weie oven more 
numerous among the laymen ; and, if most of these 
were of tho peasant class, they also included men 
of good station like Henry of Rhein f eld in Aargau, 
a knight of Pfaflenheim from Upper Alsace, a 
knight of Landsberg and his wife from Lower 
Alsace, Rultnan Merswm, merchant of Strass* 
buig, ete. 

3. General characteristics of the movement. — 

(a) * It was distinctly a laymen’ » movement, and there is an 
evideut purpose in the literature of the Friend* of God to exalt 
the ordinary lay Christian, and to show how the Church can be 
saved and the ministry purified by unordolned persons , but 
these men do not show any spirit of revolt from the ancient 
system, they have not gamed the Protestant temper, and they 
never dreamed of dispensing with the mediation 01 the Church, 
though they occasionally admit that spiritual life is possible 
without such mediation ,a 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to 1 un- 
ordained persons,’ whose authority as guides lay 
simply in the fact that they had been tanght of 
Goa, marked a radical divergence in principle from 
the Church— a divergence which did not become 
* Protestant ’ only because it had not yet become 
explicit. 

( b ) The movement was necessarily supranatural- 
is tic. In this 1 espect the Friends of God were 
children of their age. They shared the common 
belief in the viitne of relies, the objective reality 
of visions, the power of every sense — sight, touch, 
smell, taste, and hearing— to be the medium of a 

4 Hernack, however, points out (Hist, of Dogma, Eng tr., 
1884-09, vi 90, note 1) that one section of the Waldenses, vU. the 

, were 

8 Rufus Jones, StuOiet w mystical tieagwn, London, 1909, 
p. 854. 


Lyonnese Ppor, as distinguished from those of Lombardy 
less sharply opposed to the Church. 
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Divine revelation. Visions especially were looked 
for and often experienced — visions which declare 
themselves at once as hallucinations born of the 
abnormal psychic conditions into which the subjects 
of them were brought by their too rigorous treat* 
ment of the body. 1 

(c) It was strongly apocalyptic. The influence, 
on tne one hand, of the ‘ great German prophetesses ’ 
St. Hildegarde, St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, and St. 
Matilda of Magdeburg — of which there are marked 
traces — and, on the other hand, the state of Chris- 
tendom around them account for this. As to the 
latter, it was the period of ‘ the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,* when (from 1309 to 1377) * the papal seat 
was changed to Avignon, and the popes were more 
or less puppets of France ’ *— a period followed by 
the Great Schism (1378-1417), during which each 
of two rival popes demanded the allegiance of 
the Church. In addition, there were the terrible 
social evils due to the great civil war which 
followed upon a double election of Emperors. 
Finally, these human terrors were accompanied by 
what seemed to be dreadful signs of the Divine 
wrath — notably the * Black Death.** 

The effect of such phenomena upon the Friends 
of God was such as might be expected from the 
simplicity and fervency of their faith. It made 
thorn seers and prophets of the End * 

( d ) Asceticism was a prominent feature m the 
practice of the Friends of God, but not so much for 
its own sake as for the sake of the higher stages of 
spiritual experience to which it was supposed to 
open the way. Asceticism disciplined the soul 
through the body, and formed the lowest lound of 
that mystical ladder whose top readied to the 
enjoyment of God by clear vision and perfect 
union. The leaders of the Friends, at least, were 
mystics of the usual mediaeval type — with their 
idea of God as a Being absolutely transcendent, 
with their notion of the way to Him as a process 
of complete self-emptying, and with their yearning 
for those occasional leaps into immediate and vital 
contact with Hun which were called ecstasies.® 

(e) But tho chief note in leaders and followers 
alike was not this or anything else abnormal. It 
•was intoardness — a life of simple faith, hope, and 
love derived from personal fellowship with God 
and flowing out in all the moral virtues. What 
they sought and found was a first-hand spiritual 
experience. They believed in the living actual 
educative work of God in the soul. They were 
pupils in the ' upper school of the Holy Spirit ’ B — 
a school to which every one of humble and sincere 
heart may have free access 7 

4. Leaders. — (1) For the friends of God the leader 
par excellence intellectually and spiutually was 
Heinrich Eckhart (see Mysticism [Christian]). Ho 
was so, at least m two respects : (a) in the first 
place, by his constant emphasis on the capacity of 
the soul for God in virtue of its very nature. Not 
merely in the soul of prophet, priest, or scholar, 
but equally in the soul of * every man,’ there is 
something which is Divine. It may be designated 
* the ground of the soul,* or * the spark,’ or * the 
soul’s eye,’ or 'right Reason.’ Names do not 
matter. The essential point is that there is in 
man what can rise to God and know Him and 
enjoy the bliss of friendship with Him. ( b ) In the 
second place, the type of piety prevailing among 
the Friends of God was Eckliart’s. For he taught 
them to think of religion as something practical 
as well as something inward and spiritual. He 
‘ was a highly practical man, who aid his day’s 
work with fidelity and telling effect.’ 8 Similarly, 

1 Rufus Jones, p. 26fl f. * lb 243. * lb 244. 

4 lb. 206 f. • lb 268. « lb 269 
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Eckhart proclaims liberty from the restrictions 
of local and oeremonial worship, 1 

(2) One who was a Friend of God to his inmost 
soul, and may well be described as the * spiritual 
splendour ’ of the movement, owed much to Eckhart 
— especially to his good sense at a time of crisis 
when good sense was the best counsellor. This was 
Heinrich Sttso (c. 1300-65) — the ‘ Minnesinger of 
the Friends of God * — whose life-story was written 
down by his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Staglin. 
He was a beautiful soul full of tender sympathy. 
‘ not only with men, but with every little beast ana 
bird ana all the small creatures God had made.’ 
After repeated painful spiritual crises, ho went to 
Eckhart for comfort, ami the latter ‘set him free 
from a hell which ho had long been enduring ’ * 
He know nothing of Eckhart’s so-called heresies, 
and was impervious to his philosophy. What the 
Master taught him was to beliovo in tho love of 
God, and prefer God’s yoke to any of his own 
invention So he became no longei a servant, but 
— to use his own phrase — the knight of God ; and 
entered upon that later stage of his career in which 
may be seen one of the brightest examples of tho 
practical love for men which is inspired by an 
enlightened love for God.* 

(3) Another of Eoklmrt’s disciples was piobably 
John Tauler (see Mysticism [Christian])— -though 
the relation of the two hus sometimes been re- 
versed. Ho had opportunities of hearing him 
both at Strassburg and at Cologne, and m one 
sermon at least he quotes him (13th after Trinity, 
2nd sermon). But perhaps disciple is hardly the 
right word — unless it be taken to mean no more 
than that Tanler derived from Eckhart his best 
impulses and his most characteristic view of the 
spiritual life There is little trace in Taulor of 
Eokhart’s philosophy or subtlety. 

5. ‘The Friend of God from the Oberland.’— • 
According to a story printed in all the editions of 
Tauler’s sermons from 1498 onward, there came a 
momentous break in his life, occasioned by tho 
visit to him at Strassburg of a mysterious person 
known os ‘the Friend of God from the Ober- 
land.’ 

His visit was made, it Is said, in obedience to a Divine intima- 
tion that a certain Master of Holy Scripture preached there 
whom it behoved him to hear lie heard him five times and 
perceived that the Master was 'a very loving:, gentle, good- 
hearted man by nature, and had a good understanding ol the 
Holy 8cripture, but was dark as to the light o t grace ' So 
the man persuaded the Master to preach a sermon in order 
to show how one may attain to the highest and utmost in 
spiritual things This the Master did, ana the man took down 
the sermon word tor word Then, coming with it to the Master, 
he said : * You are a great clerk and have taught us a good 
lesson in this sermon, out you yourself do not live according to 
it.' At first the Master resented such words, especially from a 
layman But presently he discerned his right to speak as one 
taught of God, and put himself under his direction. Hereupon 
the man oonvlnoed him : (a) that in the sense of being a self- 
pleaser he was so far a Pharisee ; (b) that bis deepest need was 
conversion, to which end he must at once break through all his 
ways and habit* With deep humility the Master followed the 
layman's counsel. Renunciation was the keynote ; and the 
Master was put to the test by being enjoined to renounce ' all 
his proud ingenious reason which he has through bis learning 
in the Scripture.' He was for a time neither to study nor to 
preach, though he most continue to fulfil his daily duties as 
a monk, and must yield obedience in all faithfulneee to his 
superiors. The Master consented : and at a cost of great and 
varied suffering — foretold by his director— be persevered. At 
length, after two years, as he lay in his cell utterly wear.) 
ana said ' but fully awake, he heard with his bodily ears a 
voice saying: Stand fast in thy peace, and trust God, and 
know tliat, when He was on earth In human nature. He made 
the sick whom He healed in bod> sound also in soul. Straight- 
way when these words were uttered, he lost his senses and 
reason, and knew not how, or where, he was But, when he 
came to himself again, hs felt within himself that he was pos- 
sessed of a new strength and might in all powers outward and 

I Rufus Jones, p. 223 f. * lb. 282. 

* See art. on Henry 8uso— a review of Melchior Diepen brock’s 
Heinrich Suede Ltben und Sehriften~in QQR lxi. [ 1906 ] 164 , 
also Rufus Jones, p 239, for the lovely story of his search after 
his fallen sister. 
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inward, and had also a clear undentAndlng In thorn thing* 
which aforetuno were dark to Inin, and he wondered greatly 
whence thia came ’ Him Frii rid assured him that now at hut 
he had roc* hod the light of the Holy Spirit. and that thus 
Illumined he would ]kwbcm a much clearer Inelght Into the Scrip- 
ture* than he had before Ho might now begin again to preach 
Ho tried, and was overcome by emotion. This marie him a 
laughing nto< k Hut, being allowed to deliver a lecture in 
lAtin to the brethren only, the result was ‘such an excellent 
lecture r» they bad never heard in their lives Iwfore, so grand 
and dei |> and godly was his doctrine.’ Next, therefore, he was 
permitted to preach In the church where he was * wont to 
preach ’ Ho (lid so with amassing power Thereafter for 
5 full eight years ' the Master ‘ preached both to clergy ami 
lull v,’ Id* inlluence growing all the time Thus he drew to his 
end For more than twenty weeks he suffered sorely. His 
but hour was laden with dreadful and amazing anguish, which 
the Master himself, in an appearanoe to tho Friend three days 
after his death, explained as his purgatory. 

'Huh picturesque story was /irst questioned in 
1719 by Qndtif and Kcliard, who, m their Script ores 
ordvnxs pro dwatm um, treated it us an allegory. 
Moie than a centuiy later this view was accepted 
by Weiss in tho Jhoqraplue untoerselle, art 
‘Tauler’ (1826) Hut the traditional view hold 
its ground until IT. 8. Deniflo, tho groat Dominican 
scholar, published his pamphlet (Btrasshurg, 1870) 
entitled Tunlcts Bekenrunq krilisch nnter.iucht. 1 
Here he woiked out the following conclusions : 

(1) The epithet ‘Master’ means Master of Holy Scripture 
This Tauler wo* not (2) Tho Master’s two yearn of net lusion 
( Zurtlck.{irzni)enheit ) are placed between 1346 and 1362 Tauler 
during this time wan active as apreachcr (8) The M outer died 
In the Dominican convent. Tauler died outside (4) The 
Master shows himself (bckundtl rich) a very second rate, Inex 
periomed, unlmjiortant preacher Tauler is seen in his ser- 
mons to have been tho reverse of this (6) The Master exhibits 
a distracted nature Tauler is a harmonious personality (6) 
The Master disowns any gift of eloquence in his style. Tauler 
in Ids appears as one or tne great German speakers of his time 
(7) The Master was not identified with Tauler until a hundred 
years afUr his death, and then as the result of conjecture, 
not evidence 

Who, then, was tho Master? Had he really ex- 
isted? Delude at this timo did not fear eontia- 
diotion when he identified him either with tho 
* Gottcsfieund * himself or with Rulman Merswin. 
Merswin certainly was a historical jiersonage, a 
native of Stiasshurg, belonging to an important 
family of the city, and horn in 1307. At tho ago 
of 40 lie ictiicd fiom las business as a hanker with 
a large foituno, and devoted himself entirely to 
Divine things. Though married — to Gertrude of 
Riutonhoim — ho rosolvod to livo henceforth as a 
celibate. Hut lie did not givo away Ins money ; 
he kept it ‘ to use for God ’ as He might direct 
from time to time. In 1348. John Tauler became 
his confessor. In 1366 he found occasion for a 

S ious use of his money in building a house for the 
iretlnen of 8t John on an island at Btrasshurg 
called the Gi unemvorth (‘Green Meadows’) In 
1382 ho died. A document entitled ‘ das IJuchlein 
von den vier Jahren seines anfangendon Lebens,’ 
purpoiting to he autobiographical, not only tells 
the stoiy of tho ‘ Btagca of spiritual experience’ 
through which he passed during the first (four 
years after his conversion, hut also relates tho 
first appeal unce of the Gottesfreund, and how, at 
lna instigation, the book was written. 

By Merswin the Friend is represented as the 
son of a rich family, who hod spent a dissipated 
youth, was suddenly changed by the grace of God, 
withdrew into solitudo and drew to him others 
like-minded, and by tho illumination of the Holy 
Spirit became able, iu the space of 30 weeks, to 
understand the Scriptures as thoiouglily and speak 
as good grammar as if ho had studied all his days 
in tlie best university. Ho appears at the castles 
of nobles and knights — even in the paloce of the 
l’opo— holding up to all alike, in writing anil 
speocli, a mirror of themselves ; and effecting 
‘ con vernons’ everywhere from the love of this 

1 Printed separate!) also aa pfc. 86 of QueUen and FortcAtmaen 
turSprach- und CuUutyttcA. dee german. F8tt*r, Btraaaburg, 


vain transitory world to the inner mystic love of 
God. Such a man suiely could not lie hid. Yet 
apparently he was. Though he visited Strassburg 
in 1340 and converted the Master, nothing was 
seen of lain. Though ho visited Merswin and sent 
frequent letters to him, none but Merswin was 
aware of it. In connexion with the purchase of 
the ‘Gieen Isle ’ and the constitution of its con- 
vent, liulman Merswin planned nothing and did 
nothing auart from the adviee of his friend ; but 
no hint or this came to the eyes or eais of the 
Brothei s for whom lie was acting. Nor did they 
at all realize till after las death that the good 
Merswin had been living so God-devoted a life — 
the life of a saint. Only when they discover liis 
own account of the * viei Jaliren* in a sealed 
casket are they enlightened and made to wonder 
at hw great humility. 

The story hears u|>on the face of it suggestions 
of romance ; and Demflo’s final belief that Merswin 
was the romancor is not surprising. 

But, meanwhile, quite another line had been 
taken by tho Strassburg professm, Karl Schmidt, 
who m the years from 1839 to 1866 published, in 
almost unbroken succession, a senes of writings 
which consisted chiefly of extracts from original 
documents found in the convent of St John at 
Btrasshurg (Die Urkundenbucher des Johanniter- 
hauses), and assumed by him to be those of the 
* Gottesfieund ’ and liulman Merswin. Not only 
did lie identify the unnamed Master (of the Mcistci - 
bitch) with John Tauler, and credit the w’hole Btory 
of las conversion by the ‘ Fnend,' hut he also con- 
vinced himself that ho had discovered the original 
of the latter in a certain Nicholas of Basel of 
whom nothing is otherwise known except that ho 
was burnt as u Begliard at Vienne, near Poitiers, 
after 1382 1 

Schmidt’s viows carried the day for a time, even 
Demile being among las adherent*. At this time, 
however, Denifle, c g , had to liaso his judgment 
entirely on tho documents adduced by Schmidt 
Hut before long the process of historical criticism 
brought to light the fact that Schmidt had exer- 
cised a quite arbitrary choice m las editing of the 
sources, and had— without due indication— altered 
inbrica and text in accordance with his own 
opinion. The first to rojeit Schmidt’s identifica- 
tion of the Gottesfreund with the layman Nicholas 
of Basel was Preger (1869). Demile’s rejection, 
the result of still wider and deeper investigation, 
came next (1870, 1876). Schmidt did not retract, 
in 1876 he published Ins Nikolaus von Basel, Bcrtcht 
von der liekehrung Taulers, reaffirming his view*. 
This brought about a complete refutation of it 
during the years 1879-81 — mainly by Demtle, who 
came step by step to the conclusions already de- 
scribed. Denillo’s woi k was so thorough and con- 
vincing that Schmidt’s, on the chief point in 
nuostion, was completely undermined. Even A. 
Jundt — whose Lea Amis de Dteu (Pans, 1879) took 
the old ground to the extent that it still assumed 
the objective existence of the Gottesfreund — 
though identifying him with John of Chur (Coire) 
instead of Nicholas of Basel, was driven to con- 
cede the main point, viz. the fictional character of 
the Gottesfreund. But he was unwilling to think 
of Merswin as a conscious deceiver ; ana, in order 
to clear lam of this charge, he suggested that 4 Mer- 
swin was a “ double personality, of a pathological 
tyjK) now well known to all students of psychology, 
lu his primary stale he wrote the hooks ascribed 
to lam and experienced the events recorded in his 
autobiography ; while in his secondary state he 
became tho person known as “ the Friend of God 
from the Oberl&nd,” and in this state he wrote 
the books, treatises, and letters ascribed to “ the 
1 8m Qtemfer, Jtofaa BisL, |v. 180. 
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Friend of God.” * 1 In 1893, Preger (in the third 
part—* Tauler, der Gottesfreund vom Oberlande 
of his Guch. der dcutachen Mystik), armed with 
some new material, made a fresh attack on 
Demfle’s results, but utterly failed to do more 
than emend or correct them in details. Their 
foundation has stood sure. In fact, Donifle’s view 
as to the non-existence of the Gottesfreund may 
be said to have found general acceptance among 
German scholars. See especially P. Strauch's 
art. on ‘ Rulman Merswin,’ in PEE 1 . 

A completely new standpoint has been taken up 
by an equally eminent authority on the subject, 
viz. Karl Rieder, first in two magazine articles,* 
and then m an elaborate essay.* According to 
this, Meiswin had nothing to do with the unknown 
Friend. He was a fiction, but one not due to 
Merswin. The inventor of him was Merswm’s 
trusted secretary, Nicholas of Louvain, who, after 
his master’s death, falsified and forged documents 
in order at once to glorify him, and, by a height- 
ened portrait of their founder, to stimulate the 
pious devotion of the Gninemvorth brothers.* As 
to Merswin himself, it is ceitain that no one knew, 
while he lived, of his being so favoured a friend of 
God (cm so begnadeter Gottesfreund). Nicholas 
says this expressly. Nor, apart from Nicholas, 
did any suspicion of the fact come to light after 
Ins death. Tie was not the impostor (Betrkger) he 
is made out to be by the theoiy which makes him 
the author of the writings in question. In their 
composition he had no part at all. We may pic- 
ture him as a man who shared the deep, inward 
faith characteristic of the mediaeval age— a faith 
intent upon good works and pious foundations. In 
order to create a home for himself, the childless 
man, in the days of his sickness and old age — a 
home and also an oratory and last resting-place 
— he acquired possession of Giuncnworth Then, 
further, he conceived the plan of fashioning it into 
a house w hich should be a pattern of its order (cm 
Metster-Ordenshans) — a house where laymen as well 
as clei ics should have a voice in affairs. And, if 
to reatli Ins end he* did not scruple to use some of 
the cunning and hardness which are peculiar to a 
man of wealth ( Gddnmnn ), wo need not wonder 
On the other hand, the devoted attachment of 
Nicholas to hiB early master is a beautiful feature, 
which reflects a certain glory upon the character 
of the latter. 

Strauch showed himself sceptical of Rieder’s 
view, when it first appeared, m his articles of 
1902.® When he developed his own view m the 
PEE * art already referred to, he had not seen 
Rieder’s larger work 6 In a supplement, however, 
to that article he takes account of it ; and he gives 
it as his opinion that even asupeificial examination 
is enough to stagger belief, by reason of its difficul- 
ties and contradictions. Still, no difficulties can 
stand before a demonstration ; and Strauch pro- 
mised to test, later, Riedor’s claim to have produced 
one. He redeemed his promise in the Zeiischrxft 
fur deutsche PhUologte , Jan. 1907. Here he con- 
siders with great care and thoroughness how far, 


l Ruins Jones, p. 862 He adds - 'This view, if proved sound, 
would surely make Kulman Merswin one of the most interest- 
ing psychological “subjects" in theentiro range of historj ’ 
Of. Rieder, Der Gottesfreund vom Obertand, Innsbruck, 1906, 
p. 12. 

* 1 Zur Frage der Qottesfreunde : 1 Rulman Merswin Oder 
Nikolaus von Laufen , 2. Blschof Heinrich in. von Konst* nx 
und die Qottesfreunde ’ (Zeitschrift fur Quck. des Oberrhems, 
new ser.. xvu. f Heidelberg, 1902] 206, *80). 

* Der Gottesfreund vom Obertand • eitie Krfndung dee Stress- 
burger Johanntterbruder a Nikolaus eon Lwxn — mit IS Schnfl- 
tafHn m Lichtdruck, Innsbruck, 1906. 

*P 18. 

* See Strauch's ed. of Sehilrebrand, Halle, 1903, p. 68. 

* See ‘Nanhtrag* to the article, where be savs that it 
written in Sept, and Oct. 190*. though not published before 
1906. Rieder* work was alnn written in 1904— at least the 
preface bears date Rome, 4 Not 1904— and came out in 1906. 


if at ail, Rieder’s argument may be taken as valid. 
His conclusion, which is all we need give here, is 
as follows. Rieder’s zeal and research are admir- 
able, and not less so his penetration as regards 
particular points. Hut his investigation has not 
gone deep enough, and ho has set out from rash 
and preconceived positions which are palpably un- 
tenable, and not likely to survive the second 
thoughts even of tho author. Rieder does 
not claim to have dealt with the whole subject 
exhaustively, and only professes to have laid a 
foundation — though a sure foundation, and one 
upon which all subsequent inquiries must be built. 
Strauch demos this. The decisive test is not {as 
Rieder assumes) historical ; it is stylistic and lin- 
guistic. It is, c.g., whether Nicholas, a man born 
and bTed in tho Netherlands, could compose all he 
did in Alsatian (Strassburg) German without dis- 
closing a trace anywhere of his native speech. It 
is, again, whether there is unity, or difference, of 
style between the Tracts and the historical parts 
of the memorial -lxx>ks — not merely in the case of 
the rovised Tracts os we have them, but also in 
the case of their precursors, viz. those anonymous 
Tracts with which Rieder makes so free. Rieder, 
indeed, does not dare to evade this test altogether, 
and makes an occasional use of it. But he fails to 
see its decisive importance ; and so Iuh use of it is 
far too leatricted. He must condescend to such a 
use of it os is thoroughly systematic before lie can 
hope to reach a satisfactory solution of his problem 

Here the controversy rests for the moment. 
None but an expert can venture to decido between 
two such champions of their respective views; 
but the present writer may add tnat bo finds it 
hard to see how the detailed evidence of ltioder 
is undermined by Strauch’s objections, and even 
less how these invalidate the general soundness 
of his method. 

Litbkaturi — C. Schmidt, Johann Tauter von Strassburg, 
Hamburg, 1841. and Die Gottetf reunite \m lLlen Jahrhundert, 
Jena. 1864 , History and Life of the Rev J 1'auter, with Intro- 
duction by Hitchoook, ed 8 Winkworth, London, 1868 ; Then 
logut Qertnanica, tr 8 Winkworth, London, 1874 , K Schmidt, 
Nikolaus von Basel, Strassburg, 1875, M. Rieger, Die Gotten- 
freunde tin deutschm Mittslalter, Heidelberg, 1879, A. Jundt, 
Lea Amies de Du ;u au xitf stecle, Pari*, 1879, and Rulman 
Merswin, do 1890 , W. Preger, Geschtchte der deutschm 
Mystik tin Mittelaller, Leipzig, 1893, vol iii , R A Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystics*, London, 1893 . W R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899 ; K. Rieder, Der Gottesfreund vom 
Obertand, Innsbruck, 1906 ; F. von Hugel, The Mystical Kle- 
ment of Religion 2 , London, 1909, R M Jones, Studies in 
Mystical Religion, do. 1909 , P Strauch. art ‘ Kulman Mers 
win,' in PRR » x\ii. 203; and the other work* mentioned 
throughout the article. FrKD. J. I'OWICKK. 

FRIENDS OF LIGHT. —See Dkutsch- 

KATH0LICI8MUS. 

FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE ( Ttmpcl - 
freunde, Tempter). — A sect which originated in 
WUrttemberg in 1861 ; now Unitarian, with head- 
quarters in Palestine, where the colonists form an 
important economic factor. It was denved from 
Pietism, as developed in Wiirttemberg by J. A. 
Bengel, with a chiliastic trend. Early last cen- 
tury this gave rise to a scheme outlined by J. M. 
Hahn, and sanctioned by the king on the advice ot 
G. W. Hoffmann. It contemplated new settle- 
ments, exempt from control by the Church au- 
thorities, where colonists should live model lives, 
morally, socially, and educationally. Germany 
has been prolific in such plans — tho mediaeval 
monasteries, the Bohemian Brethren, the Ana- 
baptists in Moravia, tho Moravians at Heim hut 
being familiar instances. The first of the new 
colonies was planted in 1819 at Kornthal, seven 
miles from Stuttgart, and was governed with much 
success by G. W. Hoffmann till lus death in 1846. 
In its strongly chihast atmosphere, under the 
influence of Philip M. Hahn, grew up his son, 
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Christoph Hotlmann(b. 1816). His experience as 
head of the Criscliona College, near Base), sad- 
dened him by the conventional morality and the 
dead formality of the Htato Chinch. He there- 
fore founded a new college at Salon; and, when 
elected delegate to (he Diet at Fiankfort, sought 
to biing about a icfonn within the Chureli. The 
oflort failed ; and at length lie was expelled its com- 
munion in 1869, whereupon he prepared to organize 
independently, spreading his views by loctures and 
by tno press. 

iloll'mann locognissed God’s judgments on dead 
chuichos in the victories of Islam and the revolt 
under Luther. He commended Baptists and 
Methodists for their freedom and their life. Fore- 
casting the futuie, he emphasized the Return of 
Jesus Christ, and studied the conditions precedent. 
He concluded that the time of bearing witness was 
expiring, and that the Return might take place in 
a generation or two— when Komtnal was founded, 
n limit of 17 years had been expected Penetrated 
with a sense of the value of the OT prophets, and 
of the typos in the Jewish ritual dealing with 
circumcision, olleiings, temple, puesthood, king- 
ship, ho claboiated a theory as to the Spiritual 
Templo which Christ would build. Ho recognized 
that this would lie independent of nationalities 
and places, and that worship would ho everywhere 
To thin ideal he saw an actual obstacle m that 
under Muslim rule all extension of Christian wor- 
ship was illegal, and Jerusalem m particular was 
impossible os the capital of that kingdom where 
Christ might lelgn The removal of this obstacle 
now became the object of his oflorts 

First he thought of obtaining a firman permit- 
ting Christian colonies to he planted tu Palestine. 
Ho failed to obtain political support in Gormany, and 
a visit to Palestine convinced him that his scheme 
of 1856 would need serious change. „ He continued 
lecturing and publishing, chiefly in Stuttgart, anil 
formulated a Confession m 1864. The first overt 
ootwas to establish a set tlemeiit at Kirschenhaidt- 
hof, where G. D, llardegg (t 1879) was put in 
control of the civil wide, Hotlin&nn and twelve elders 
being the spuitual authority. 

By 1808 a second step was possible. Since the 
Treaty of Pans the old Ottoman methods were 
largely abandoned, and the admission of Turkey to 
the European Concert seemed to bring the peaceful 
penetration of the East by the West into practical 
politics. An A mencan colony under Adams settled 
at Jaffa, actuated by the same general idea of 
transporting a body of Christians, assured of local 
autonomy under fciio Treaty, destined to extend, 
and to leaven the native population. It might 
have been expected that this would fare better than 
the 1849-63 migiation led by Mrs. Minor, also with 
the intention ot pieparing for the Return of Christ. 
But both American schemes collapsed, and Hofl- 
mann saw las opportunity. Negotiations weie 
opened through Basel, whence a previous German 
colony had gone to Jeiusalem with Blightly ditlei- 
ent aims ; and by 1868 the Friends of the Templo 
acquired the Julia property. It was soon occupied, 
and a second plantation was opened at Sarona, a 
few miles away ; also a new one close to the north- 
west of Haifa, which sooniod hotter as a port, being 
sheltered by Mount Carmel, and lying at the mouth 
of the valley of Esdraelon, with easy access to the 
lake and to Damascus. These model villages ab- 
sorbed most of the Kirschenhardtho! adherents ; 
and, whereas in 1869 they had been the most 
numerous of all dissenters m Wiirttemherg, though 
hard run by the Baptists, that centre rapidly sank 
t-o he little more than a recruiting and forwarding 
depot, so that Hardogg resigned in 1874. New 
colonies weie planted at Nazareth and Tiberias, at 
Beirut and Itamleh, and even at Alexandria, To 


secure immigrants, other depots were opened in 
Saxony and Russia, while the United States 1 fur- 
nished an even better seed-plot. Finally, the head- 
quarters were transferred to Jerusalem itself, and 
this nhase of the movement closed with tho death 
of lloflmann in 1885 Under his guidance the 
theology had become Unitarian 

Eight years later, his son Christoph became 
Guardian of the Temple, and the movement re- 
ceived an impulse from the visit of the German 
Kaiser in 1898. The colonies are an important 
German asset in the complicated politics of Syria ; 
their economic value seems now to exceed their 
religious interest. After overcoming the legal 
difficulties as to holding land, they have settled 
down to steady work. Their example in agricul- 
ture and viticulture has greatly altered native 
methods. They have introduced new industries 
— brewing, improved milling, soap-making, wood- 
carving, silk-spinning, and good hotels. The settle- 
ments are laid out as garden cities, with substantial 
stone buildings ; tho colonists have built good roads 
to link Nazareth and Jaila with Haifa. Here the 
community numbers 360, with church and school 
of its own ; the total number settled in Palestine 
is variously estimated at 1200-1400. 

liiTXRATUttH — C Hoffmann, Occident und Orient, Stuttgart, 
187*5, Mem Wen nach Jerusalem, do 1881-84, C. Palmer. Ihc 
GeineinaehaJ'tcn und Sekten Wilrtt , Tubingen, 1877, Wurtt 
Kuchengetch , Stuttgart, 1803, F. Lange, Clench (lea Ternprlx, 
do 1800; E Kalb, Kirchen und Sekten der Gegenwart, do 
1900, C. F A. Kolb, ‘Tenipol, Deutucher,' In PliE»x lx [1907J 
482-488. For tho Eastern settlements L. Oliphant, Ilat/n, 
fcxl in 1887 , Murray’s and Baedeker a current guides to Syria 
and Palestine. W. T. WHITLEY. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF.-i. Thename.- 
Tho iirst Friends called themselves * Children of 
the Light ’ — a name used by tho oldest Quaker 
community at Mansfield m 1648 ; and ‘ Friends m 
the Tiuth ’ or * Friends ’ — a term used as eaily as 
1652. These unsectanan names coirespond with 
the universal scope of the early Quaker message. 
Tho nariower title ‘Society of Friends’ is later. 
It occurs, though hardly yet as a formal title, in 
an anti-Quaker tract of 1665, Jrfhn Wiggan’s Anti- 
christ's strongest Hold overturned, p. 49 : ‘ matricu- 
lated or registered into their Sotiety of Friends .’ 
Later in the century, Friends referred to them- 
selves as a Christian society, but the form ‘ Religious 
Society of Friends ’ was not adopted till about 1800. 
Tho terms previously in general use were ‘ Friends,’ 

‘ tho body of Friends, and ‘ the people called 
Quakers.’ In America the usual name is simply 
‘ the Friends,’ or, in some cases, ‘ Friends’ Church.’ 
The nickname ‘ Quakers ’ w as given by a Puritan 
magistrate, Gervaso Bennett, at Derby in 1650. 
In 1647 a sect of women from beyond sea, who 
shivered and shook under religious excitement, 
were known as * Quakers ’ (see w’ord in OED ), and 
the trembling of Fnends under ‘ the power,’ as they 
called it, led to the term being applied to them. 

a. Fundamental principles. — Quakerism is the 
product of tho spiritual experience known as the 
Inward Light. The ‘ opening ’ came to Fox, 

1 that Every Man was enlightned by the Divine Light of 
C 'hrist. and I saw it shine through all , And that they that be- 
lieved in it came out of Condemnation and came to the Light ot 
Life, and became the Children of it , But they that hated it, and 
did not believe in it, were condemned by it, though they made 
a Profession of Christ. Thia I saw in the pure Openings ot the 
Light, without the help of any Man, neither did I then know 
where to find it In the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching 
the Scriptures, I found it ' (Journal, 1604 ed., p. 22). 

This great affirmation, which was a thing of first- 
hand experience to the early Friends, conflicted 
with the Puritan disbelief in immediate revelation, 
and with current doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion. The Quaker, following the Inward Light, 

i In the United States the sect is now known as th« ‘Tempts 
Society in the United States.* In 1006 it returned 376 members 
iu 3 congregations. 
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felt that Christ was come to teach His people 
Himself, and to call them away from the world’s 
ways and teachers to Hw own living teaching. 
The indwelling life of Christ became to him the 
supreme fact of religion. 

The far-reaching consequences of this experienc e, 
with respect to worship and ceremonial and minis- 
try, ana to the practical cross-bearing of daily 
life, are vividly shown in the following from 
Edward Burrough, who was ‘ convinced * in 1652 : 

* Id all things we found the Light which we were inlightned 
withal], and all mankind (which is Christ) to be alone ana onelie 
sufficient to bring to Life and eternal salvation . . . And eo we 
ceased from the teachings of all men, and their words, and their 
worships, and tbeir Temples, and all their baptismee, and 
Churches, . . and we met together often, and waited upon 
the Lord in pure silence, from our own words and ail men's 
words, and hearkned to the voice of the Lord, and felt his word 
In our hearts to burn up and beat down all that was contrary to 
God, and we obeyed the Light of Christ in us, . . . and took up 
the Crosse to all earthly glories, Crowns and wales, and denied 
our selves, our relations and all that stood in the way betwixt us 
and the Lord. . . And, while waiting upon the Lord in silenoe, 

as often we did for many hours together, . . we received often 
the pouring down of the spirit upon us, . . . and our hearts were 
made glad and our tongues loosed and our mouths opened, and 
we spake with new tongues, as the Lord gave us utterance and 
as his spirit led us, which was poured down upon us, on Sons and 
Daughters, . . and the glory of the Father was revealed, and 
then began we to sing praises to the Lord God Almighty and to 
the Lamb for ever, wno had redeemed us to God, ana brought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of the world, and put an end 
to sin and death, and all this was by and through and In the 
light of Christ within us* (Epistle to the Header, prefixed to 
Fox’s Great Mutters/) 

In such a passage we see how naturally the ‘ dis- 
tinguishing views’ of Friends flowed as corollaues 
from the mam proposition — their distrust of an 
instituted ministry, their position as to the non- 
necessity of all outward ordinances, their views as 
to a worship of creaturely silence and spiritual 
spontaneity, their encouragement of the ministry 
of women, their nonconformity to the customs of 
the world, their determination to make life a walk- 
ing m the light. Seldom has a great spiritual 
truth been followed along its untried consequences 
with more resolute steps. In the indwelling Light 
of Christ, the whole of life became sacramental and 
inoarnational, penetrated with religion of the pro- 
phetic type, which draws its strength and its vision 
from intercourse with God. The cardinal principle 
of the Inward Light was, however, very imperfectly 
formulated, even by the Quaker Apologist, Robert 
Barclay, and has to be studied in experience rather 
than in statement. It was also held by Ranters 
and other mystioal groups, who sometimes believed 
themselves freed thereby from all law. But the 
Quakers were ‘ children of the Light,’ and from the 
first safeguarded the experience on the ethical side 
by insisting that there could be no real presence of 
Christ apart from a walking in the Light. In other 
respects their conception was seriously limited by 
the mental outlook of the age. 

4 They tried in vain to express this [the Divine] immanence in 
terms of the Auguatlnlan dualism which had moulded the re- 
ligious thinking of the Western world So long m God and man 
were placed in separate chambers of thought, the light was 
necessarily either wholly human or wholly Divine. To make it 
human meant denial of the need for both revelation and salva- 
tion ; hence it was claimed as absolutely Divine But this 
involved the infallibility of each person to whom the Light was 
(riven, and the ousting of human faculties from any place in 
dealing with the things of God. Man hod no religious faculty 
requiring cultivation , religious instruction was needless ; the 
more his mind was emptied— the more it became 4 like a sheet 
of blank paper ’—the cleaner would it be for the writing upon it 
of Divine oracles 4 (Edward Grubb, Authority and the Light 
Within, p. 88). 

The ‘Light’ or ‘Seed’ was, in Barclay’s words, 
* not only distinct, but of a different nature, from 
the soul of man and its faculties.’ Especially was 
it to be distinguished from reason. As God gave 
two lights, the sun for day and the moon for night, 
4 so hath He given man the light of His Son, a 
spiritual Divine Light to rule him in things 
spiritual, and the light of reason to rule him m 
things natural’ (Barclay, Apology for the True 


Christum Divinity , prop. vi. sec. 16). As a result 
of this faulty conception of the Inward Light, the 
early Friends depreciated learning, and, in the 
sense of enlianoed personality which came to them, 
thought themselves freed from human enor and 
ignorance, and they were betrayed into extiava- 
gances of speech and conduct. Naylor’s fall (see 
below) and other painful instances made them 
recognize the fallibility of the individual, which 
they sought to correct by bringing in the corporate 
judgment of the community. This hod dangers of 
its own, especially at periods when the corjiorate 
enlightenment of the Society was low, though 
group-guidance proved of high value when it came 
from those who were spiritually alive and ulort. 
The distrust of intellect long continued, and was a 
chief cause in bringing in a period of traditional- 
ism, rigid m discipline but barren in vitalizing 
teaching and inspired leadership. In spite, ho we vei , 
of faulty formulation and intellectual sterility, the 
experience of the Inward Light maintained itself 
with the help of the prescribed ways of sober 
Quaker life, and the introspective silence of the 
Meeting for Worship. But the absence of a teach- 
ing ministry and systematic Bible study led, at 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the merely sub- 
jective spirituality of Elias Hicks (see below), and 
then, in the evangelical reaction from such teach- 
ing, to official statements of belief winch minimized 
the central Quaker experience. 

It is, in fact, only under modern conditions of 
thought that this central expel lence has found 
adequate expression. Quakerism now bcob no op- 
position between the human and the Divine, and, 
alike in the Scriptures, the Church, and individual 
experience, it expects to find the Divine illumina- 
tion in partnership w ith human faculties. It recog- 
nizes the need for correcting personal illumination 
by the Light which has come to the race in science, 
history, and literaturo. It is beginning to realize 
that the prophetic type of religion calls in an 
ospecial degree for a broad and expansive educa- 
tion. A Society which has no ordained clergy or 
prescribed forms of service needs to bo richly 
equipped with prepared men and women. It must 
livo not by institutional strength, but by inspira- 
tion, by that personal and group-intercourse with 
the Divine which enriches man’s highest faculties 
with the Light and Life of Christ. 

3. Congregational principles and organisation. 
—The Church is regarded as a body of disciples of 
Jesus Christ, plus Jesus Christ Himself, as its very 
life and Head, the wholo forming together ‘one 
flock, one Sbepheid’ (Jn 10 10 ). Friends do not 
practise water -baptism os a condition of Church 
membership, lest it obscure the necessity for the 
vital spiritual experience (see art. Baptism [Later 
Christian] in vol. u. p. 405*), and they find their 
spiritual food and communion m Christ Himself, 
and not in the use of symbolic bread and wine. 
They distrust formal creeds, and their doctrinal 
statements have been intentionally framed with a 
close adherence to Scripture language. The earliest 
of these was put forth by the Quaker Mission to 
New England in 1657 t the latest is the Declaration 
of Faith issued in America by the Richmond Con- 
ference m 1887. For Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
see art. Confessions, in vol. ui. p. 888. Member- 
ship in the Society is now either by * convincement * 
of the spiritual truths to which Friends witness, or, 
in England, by birth if both parents are Friends. 
Many American bodies give these children at first 
only an associate membership. 


For fifty years or more after the founding of Quakerism there 
woe no regular membership ; those who were 4 grown in the 
Truth 4 were invited to sit in the business meetings, and lists of 
such persons were kept. In 1787, in connexion with poor relief, 
a rale as to settlement wss set up by the London Yearly Meet- 
ins. which incidentally directed 4 the wife and children to be 
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deemed member* of th« Monthly Meeting of whioh the husband 
or father in a member, not only during hie life, hut likewise 
after hie decease, until they ahull gam another settlement 
elsewhere ’ 

The Sot let y is opposed to saceidotnhsiu, believing 
that all true disciples — men and women — are 
channels through which grace may flow to others 
(./ n 7* 17 i9 ). This involves a responsibility upon the 
whole memtieiship to be good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. Persons— men and women 
—whose gifts are approved by the Church may be 
‘ recorded ' as ministers, but they have no salary 
or sopai ate duties. The spiritual stimulus of 
(Quakerism has at many pencils been provided 
mainly by ministers itinerating ‘ under religious 
concern,' and their exjiensos are then always gladly 
borne. The Meeting for Worship is characteristic 
of the Friends, Hero there is no ritual or pre- 
arrangement ; the Meeting gathers on a basis of 
Hiletice, or, more accurately, of waiting upon the 
Lord, with freedom for tne offering oy any of 

H er or praise, ministry or teaching, under the 
^ anco of the Spirit Whore the group-fellow- 
ship and woiship of such a meeting are strong, the 
spiritual communion is a very real thing ; but 
other types of meeting for teaching and evangel- 
istic pui poses are also found helpful, now that the 
Society is again expanding its borders. In them 
all, group-fellowship, wide-spread lesponsibility, 
and spiiitual guidance are usually emphasized 
In many parts of America, however, a pastoral 
system lias been established under the stress of 
local conditions. 

The Quakei movement had at first little organi- 
zation ; it defended mainly on group-life and in- 
spired leadership. General meetings of neighbour- 
ing groups were held, and each group had its local 
leaders or ‘elders,’ and received occasional visits 
from the ltineiating leaders or ‘ Publishers of 
Truth.’ In 1053 business meetings for county 
districts began m the North, and by 1660 wo find 
a gcneial business meeting for the whole country 
held at Skipton. This incipient organization did 
not survive the storm of persecution after the 
Kestoiatton, and the present system is due to the 
labours of Fox in 10(37 and succeeding years. The 
Monthly Meeting, consisting of a gioup of meet- 
ings, is the executive unit of government, re- 
ceiving and ‘disowning’ members, appointing 
J elders’ and ‘ovorsoeis,’ and earing for the meet- 
ings composing it. A superioi meeting held 
quarterly links together a group of Monthly Meet- 
ings, wfiilo the Quarterly Meetings form the 
Yuaily Meeting, which legislates for the whole 
body and does centralized executive work through 
its own committees, the name of its general 
executive committee, ‘ the Meeting for Sufferings,’ 
taking us back to the old days of persecution 
These Church-meetings are now open to all mem- 
bers, Ixith men and women, and questions arc not 
deluded by voting, but by the ‘Cleik’ recording 
‘the sense of the meeting’ in a minute that 
expresses the weight of spiritual judgment on the 
matter in hand. The practical result is conserva- 
tive and unifying, for minorities are respected, 
and there is no cleav age into parties. 

4. Antecedents.— The first Friends spoke of 
their experience as the revival of primitive Chris- 
tianity after a long and dark night of apostasy. 
It. M. Jones, in Studies *» Mystical Religion, has 
pointed out how the Separatist sects of the Long 
Parliament period were the product of centuries of 
striving after an inward way to God. * There was 
m England ... a real contagion of the idea of 
God as indwelling ’ (p. 469). The Faraihsts and 
Boehmists on the one hand, and the General 
Baptists on the other, show many points of affinity 
to Quakerism, although the proof of direct 


connexion is forthcoming only in the case of the 
Baptists (see below). In Journ Friends’ Histor, 
Soc. viii. 104-100, A. Neave Brayshaw shows, out 
of Edwards’ Gangrwna (1640-47), that all the dis- 
tinguishing view’s of Friends are found somewhere 
or other in Edwards’ list of ‘ errors, heresies, and 
blasphemies.’ ‘ It was as if George Fox had put a 
magnet into a mass of rubbish and drawn out 
what few bits of iron there were in it.’ The 
‘Seekers’ (of. the parallel Dutch * Collegian ts’) 
were the direct forerunners of Quakerism They 
were persons who had used the new religious 
liberty of the time to make a quest after truth, 
and, having found no rest in current forms or 
doctrines, were waiting, m a fellowship of prayer, 
for a further revelation and a new demonstration 
of the Spirit The message of Fox found a quick 
response in the honest and good ground of their 
hearts. See Seekers. 

5 . History. — George Fox, of Fenny Drayton, in 
Leicestershire (1624-1691), the founder and prophet 
of Quakerism, learnt the trade of a shoemaker, 
and developed a singular purity and sincerity of 
character. He spent some years, from 1043 on- 
wards, in a fruitless quest for tiutli ; no man could 
satisfy his search. 

* And when all my hopes In all Men was gone * he says, 
• so that 1 had nothing outwardly to help inn, nor could tell what 
to do, then, O then I heard a Voice which said, There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy Condition , and, when 
I heard it, my Heart did leap for Joy . For, though I read 
the Stripiurcs, that spake of Christ and of (Jod, jet I knew 
Him not, but by Kevclation, as He who hath the Key did open, 
and as the Father of Life drew me to His Son bj His Spirit’ 
(Journal, 1004 ed., p 8) 

A direct experience of truth came to Fox through 
these ‘ openings,’ os he called them, and the Light 
and Life within him gave the young prophet a 
spiritual outlook on the whole of lifo, and sent him 
for tli with a burning message. At Mansfield, m 
1648, a company of ‘shattered’ Baptists accepted 
his message, and became tlio first group of ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Light.’ In 1651 he gathered Quaker 
groups m Yorkshire, especially among Seekers at 
Balby, near Doncaster, and at Wakelield, where 
William Dewsbury ( 1621-1088) and Janies Nayler 
(1618-1660) were * convinced ’ But June 1652 was 
the creative moment in the history of Quakerism. 
Fox found ‘a great people m white raiment,’ 
waiting to lie gathered, in a large community of 
Seekers in Westmoriand, who had meetings 
throughout tho district, and who met from all 
parts once a month, for religious fellowship, at 
PreBton Patrick. They were men of deep religious 
temper and wide Bible knowledge, and many 
hundreds of them, under the influence of a few 
powerful meetings, won for themselves the same 
first-hand experience of a Living Christ which Fox 
enjoyed, Tneir leaders, Thomas Taylor (1617- 
1682), Francis Howgill (1618-1669), John Audland 
(1630-1664), Edward Burrough (1633-1663), and 
others, furnished the movement with the ‘ Pub- 
lishers of Truth ’ who, with help from the York- 
shire Seekers, carried the message through the 
North of England in 1653 and 1654, and then, in 
the summer of 1654, spread over the South, paying 
special attention to London, Bristol, and Norwich. 
By the end of 1655, Quakerism had run like fire 
through England, and was being carried to Ireland 
and Scotland. It was readily accepted by many 
Seekers and Borne Baptists, but roasea the dominant 
Puritan sects to great hostility. 

‘ Satan,’ Bay the Cumberland and Westmorland ministers, 

' deegorgeth from hie hateful stomach a eirarm of Quakers ; 
these . . . come upon us like a furious Torrent : all is on Are 
on the sudden, many are unsetled, the foundations shaken, 
and some apostatise : here we are beaten off, and are forced to 
lay other things aside, that we might more fully blnde ourselves 
to quench these flames* (The Agntmmi of 1*4 Ataoeiated 
Minuter*, etc.. 1650, cited from B. Nightingale, Th« Ejected qf 
166S it 1 Cumberland and Wtetmenand, Manchester, isn, 
i 96). 
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Extravagances of conduct attended the beginnings 
of the movement, especially in the disturbance of 
ministers, virulent and aggressive controversy, 
and unwise testifying by signs, culminating in 
Nayler’s Messianic entry into Bristol in October 
1656, in sign of the cardinal Quaker experience 
that Christ was come and was revealed in His 
saints. 

In spite of much sporadic persecution, the 
qualified religious freedom of the Commonwealth 
gave the ardent itinerating * Publishers of Truth * 
their opportunity, and Quaker groups multiplied 
throughout the land. The storm of suffering in 
the early years of the Restoration period cut ofi 
many of the hrst leaders, and left the body weak- 
ened and distracted. Fox himself, during his im- 

5 >nsonment at Lancaster and Scarborough (1604- 
666), was ‘ as a man buried alive.' On his release 
he devoted himself to binding Friends together in 
coiporate life, especially by organizing ‘Monthly 
Meetings' throughout England. Opposition, known 
as the Wilkinson-Story controversy from its two 
chief leaders, showed itself from those who dis- 
trusted all human arrangements ; it lasted from 
1673 till after 1700, but at the time the strengthen- 
ing of organization greatly assisted the Friends, 
and their numbers increased in spite of persecution. 
Some men of great ability joined the movement • 
Isaac Penington (1616-1679), convinced in 1668 j 
William Penn (1044-1718), convinced in 1667 ; 
Robert Barclay (1648-1690), also convinced about 
1667; and George Keith (1638-1716), who about 
1692 led a separation from Friends. With the 
passing of the Toleration Act (1689) a period of 
prosperity and traditionalism set m, during which 
the Society devoted itself to its discipline instead 
of to the raising of spmtual leaders and the aggres- 
sive work of the Church. In 1751, Samuel Bownas 
(1676-1753) wrote . ‘The young generation of this 
age don’t seem to come up so well as could be 
desired. The church seems very barren of young 
ministers to what it was m our youth, nor is there 
hut very little convmeement to what was then.' 
But signs of revival showed themselves befoio the 
end of the century. John Fothergill (1712-1780) 
had founded Ackwoith School in 1779, and Friends 
were being interested in education, wdnle John 
Woolman (1720-1772), ‘the consummate flower of 
American Quakerism,’ was profoundly stirring 
Friends on both sides of the Atlantic to a living 
witness on great human causes, such as anti- 
slavery. 

Friends, at their first entrance into America in 
1650, had met with fierce hostility from the Puritan 
rulers of Massachusetts, and in 1659 and the fol- 
lowing years four Quakers were hanged on Boston 
Common — William Robinson of London, Manna- 
duke Stephenson of Yorkshire, Maiy Dyer of 
Rhode Island, and William Leddra of Barbados. 
Quakerism, however, gained great importance m 
the New World. Rhode Island welcomed the 
message, and for more than a hundred years Friends 
were continually in office. They came into posses- 
sion of West Jersey m 1674, and of East Jersey a 
few years later ; and in 1081, William Penn began 
the ‘holy experiment* of Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina also owed much to their influence, while 
in other colonies, and even in Massachusetts, they 
became a growing power. 

‘ Their failure to appreciate the importance of the fullest 
expansion of human personality by education is the primary 
cause of their larger failure to win the commanding place in 
American civilisation of which their early history gave promise 
Their central Principle, properly understood, called for a fearless 
education, for there is no safety in individualism, in personal 
reepoiisibiHty, or in democracy, whether In civil or religious 
matters, unless every individual is given e chance to correct 
his narrow individualism in the light of the experience of 
larger groups of men The absence of constructive leaders, 
the later tendency to withdraw from civic tasks, the relaxing 
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of the idea of reshaping the world, were due in the main to the 
lack of expansive education * (H. M. Jones, The Quaker t in the 
Atnenean Culoniet, xxvl. f > 

This same failure, leading to lack of Bible know- 
ledge and of teaching ministry, paved the way 
for the serious ‘Hicksite* division in America 
(1827-28). Elias Hicks (1748-1830) was a Quaker 
minister of commanding personal influence, whose 
emphasis on the ‘spirit and power of God in 
the soul of man, as his Creator, Preserver, Con- 
demnor, Redeemer, Saviour, Sanctifier, and Ju&ti- 
fier ’ ( Journal , 1832 ed , p. 330), caused him to put 
into the background the person and work of Christ. 
Towards the close of lus life he came into conflict 
with the section of Friends who held ‘ evangelical ’ 
views with regard to Christ and the Scriptures. 
In 1827 and 1828 a division took place m Phila- 
delphia and some of the other American Yearly 
Meetings, in consequence of action by the ‘ elders ' 
against Hicks, those who withdrew not necessarily 
identifying themselves with his viewB, but taking 
the position that God alone is Sovereign of the 
conscience, and that this inalienable right must be 
preserved * unfetteiod by the hand of man and un- 
alloyed with prescribed modes of faith, framed m 
the will and wisdom of the creature ’ (see Thomas, 
Hut. of Friends in America, 134 f.). The Society 
in America was cleft in twain, and each portion 
lost the balancing influence of the other. English 
travelling ministers had supported American 
Friends of the ‘ orthodox ’ school, and the sepal u- 
tions powerfully reacted on the London Yearly 
Meeting. In 1829 a declaratory minute was 
passed, affirming belief in the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible and m the person and work 
of Christ. In 1835, Isaac Crewrlson (1780-1844) of 
Manchester, a strong ‘evangelical,’ went beyond 
this by publishing A Heaton to the Society of 
Friends, in which he freely criticized the writings 
of Elias Hicks. The attack developed into a 
rejection of the central doctrine of Quakerism 
regai ding the work of Christ in the heart , and, m 
1836, Crewdson and about 300 other Friends left the 
Society London Yearly Meeting, meanwhile, 
adopted a mediating position, asserting on the one 
hand, in 1835, the value of the writings of the 
early Friends, and on the other, in 1830, its faith 
in the authority of the Scriptures. The Society m 
England followed, as a whole, the leadership of 
men like Joseph John Gurney (1788-1847), an 
ardent philanthropist and Bible student, of evan- 
gelical but spiritual views, though a visit ho mud 
to America in 1837 caused opposition fiom John 
Wilbur (1774-1856), who distrusted his views and 
his * creaturely activities,’ and led to a series of 
small ' Wilburite ’ secessions in some of the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings. That in Ohio, in 1854, 
earned with it the sympathies of many Friends in 
the important Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
which gradually retired into the semi-isolated 
position with respect to the other Yearly Meetings 
which it has since occupied. During the last half- 
century there has been much expansion and 
change in the group of Yearly Meetings styled 
‘Orthodox’ in the United States Census, and n 
Pastoral System with arranged Services has gamed 
great hold. This group has found a unifying and 
conserving force in a representative Five years 
Meeting and a uniform discipline, which date from 
1902, but sprang out of a Conference held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1887. Education is now provided 
for in a number of good schools and colleges, of 
which Haverford, Pennsylvania, is the best known. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting preserves a some- 
what conservative typo of its own. The so-called 
Hicksite bodies have declined in membership, but 
are now showing signs of fresh life, especially in 
philanthropic and educational directions. The 
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‘Wilburile’ bodies, though reinforced by other 
Friends who disliked innovations made in some of 
the ‘ orthodox ’ Yefttly Meetings, are reduced in 
numbers and have little outlook 

In England, a gioat loeovery of liberty has taken 
place oh the fruit of n large tolerance. The fenced- 
in life of a peoiliar poople has passed away ; and 
the Hpiiitual experience nnd message of Friends 
have freely expressed themselves in home and 
foreign mission work, in philanthropy and education, 
in the sei vice of business and public life, in the 
earnest study of social conditions, nnd, perhaps 
most characteristically, in the great ‘ Adult school ’ 
mmement with a membeiship of over 100 , 000 , 
which bears throughout the impress of its Quaker 
origin The Manchester Con fei once of 1895 showed 
that the Society was receptive to the fiesli life and 
thought of the age, and a strong educational and 
spiritual stimulus lias boon given through Summer 
Schools and the Woodbrooko Settlement at Bir- 
mingham. 

lush Quakerism, begun by William Edmondson 
(1027-1712) m 1654, became organized as Dublin 
Yearly Meeting In the Rebellion of 1798, Fi lends 
maintained their peaco pnnciplos and succoured 
the disticHsod at the cost of great peril and sntloi 
mg In the following year a separation took 
place, associated with tho influence of an American 
tiavelling minister, of rationalistic views, Hannah 
Barnaul. In moie recent years the Souety has 
losponded to the saino influences that have been at 
woik in England. 

Scotland foinispnrtof London Yearly Meeting, 
wlmli also includes some groups of Friends in 
Australia, Now Zealand, and South Aftica 
Fiiends in Canada have their own oi gam /at ion. 

English and Irish Friends have important 
foreign mission woik in India, Madagascar, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Constantinople, and Pemba, mainly 
under the care of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association which was begun in 1808 Anioucan 
Friends havo work in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
•Jamaica, Palestine, Africa, and Japan 

Conscription has almost crushed out Quakerism 
in Fiance and Germany. Holland at one time lmd 
a number of Quaker groups, and produced the 
Quaker histouan, William Sowel (1654-1720). 
Tlicro aro several small groups of Friends in 
Denmark and Norway. 

6. Ethical and social features — Quakerism has 
been called 1 practical mysticism,’ and lias always 
had ‘ a moral earnestness and a social intensity 
which saved it from the easy pitfalls of mystical 
quo«ts ’ Fox laid constant emphasis on walking 
in the Light. Seeking to see the Light and to 
oboy it, Ki lends gained dear vision on great moial 
issues Their use of ‘ thee ’ and ‘ thou ’ to all ranks 
of men, ami their refusal of ‘hat- honour’ and of 
oaths, were parts of their witness for reality in life 
and for a single standard of conduct Indore Cod 
and man. The Childien of Light lived, as Fox 
said m 1651, ‘ in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars,’ and the 
Society of Friends lias steadily maintained the 
unlawfulness of war to the Christian Friends 
were among the first champions of liberty of 
conscience, ami kept thou public meetings in the 
Restoration period in the face of terrible per- 
secution, refusing to conceal or forgo then meet- 
ings, ‘for such practices are not consistent with 
the nobility of the truth, and therefore not to be 
owned in the Church of Christ’ (Yearly Meeting 
Minute, 1675). They were the first Christian body 
to free themselves from complicity in slavery, and 
became the back-bone of the anti-slavery agitation 
both in England and in America, and, later, of the 
anti-opium movement. They have taken a leading 
part ui prison reform, temperance work, and 


jopular education ; they have originated and 
shaped the * Adult School ’ movement, and are 
keenly interested in the investigation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. In the American 
colonies, especially in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsyl vania, they attempted the dillieult 
task of righteous government, and have no reason 
to l>e ashamed or their record. The following 
states their present standpoint as to the duty of 
public service : 

‘ Our conviction of the unlawfulness of war to the Christian, 
which prevents us from giving the military service to our 
country gladly rendered by many, should specially call us to 
voluntary service in other wavs, even at the cost of much 
personal sacrifice Those who devote themselves with public 
spirit to the building of national character, tiie shaping of 
righteous imllcj at homo or abroad, or the manifold tasks of 
local or central government, arc doing work of high value for 
the kingdom of Uod But we feel the need in such servii o of 
continual watchfulness against bitterness of parly spirit, self- 
seeking, and disloyalty to the truth ’ ( Book af Chrutian I’raehc*, 
London, 1011, p 12fl) 

In private life, Quakerism lias tended to produce 
a dehmte typo of character — stiong, straight, and 
serious — which has resulted from the habit of 
bringing tho conduct of life to tho test of the 
Inward Light, and from the personal responsibility 
in matters of religion thrown upon each individual 
menitier Tho typo stands out supremely in such 
men as John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) and 
John Bright (1811-1889), and such women as 
Ehzalieth Fry (1780-1846). The wide influence 
exorcised by Fi lends seems primarily due to tins 
cultivation of a spiritually enlightened judgment 
and an alei t conscience 

7 . Problems.-— In this section especially, the 
writer cannot do moie than give expression to Ins 
own personal views The Society of Friends has 
today an opportunity not unlike that which it 
enjoyed at its rise, owing to tho existence of 
numbers of earnest hearted seekers after truth, to 
whom the sacerdotal and institutional forms of 
religion make littlo appeal, but who long for the 
help that comes from gioup fellow shin, penetrated 
by the living Spmt of Christ At their best the 
friends have tins tootler ; but, wdnlo they are now 
nine to the adequate intellectual presentation of 
then message, its actual embodiment in worship 
and in life is often feeble The two pressing 
problems winch are now being faced are ( 1 ) to re- 
interpret Christian discipleship under the social 
and intellectual conditions of the 20 th cent., and 
( 2 ) to give this group-diseipleship free scope in 
moulding the meetings and other corporate 
activities of the Society The social conditions 
and the aspirations of the age challenge such a 
body as Fi lends to a new taking up of the cross in 
daily life. George Fox in 1656 laid bare what has 

I noved to be the besetting weakness of modem 
Whilst lamty {ftp., no. 131) : 

‘ There Is the Danger and Temptation to you of drawing yonr 
Minds into j our Business ami dogging them with it, so that ye 
can hardly do anything to the Service of God, hut there will be 
crying, My Business, My Business, and your Minds will go into 
the things and not over the tblngii, and so therein ye do not 
come into the linage of God, in which is Dominion.' 

An Friends open their hearts to see and obey tho 
Light on the great social and moral problems of 
the day, their witness for truth will aequire fresh 
vigour, and they will be made ‘friends of God and 
prophets.’ Truer discipleship of this kind brings 
with it a kindling of group-fellowship which will 
make the meetings for worship ana the other 
meetings of the Society glow with a new life. 
Thus only can Friends vindicate their great witness 
for the freedom and spirituality of the gospel 
order. 

8 . Statistic#.— The following statistics relate to 
members only : there is also a large number of 
adherents. The figures in most cases are for the 
year ending 31st Dec. 1910. 
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EUROPE- 

Gre&t Britain 18,840 

Ireland 2,40 6 

Denmark, France, Norway, Germany, Turkey . 200 

ASIA— 

Foreign Mission station* in Syria, India, Ceylon, 

China, and Japan 002 

AFRICA— 

Cape Town, eta. . .... 87 

Foreign Mission stations in Madagascar . . . 2,071 

AMERICA— 

United States, so-called Orthodox branch . . 04,802 

i, ,1 „ ,, UIcksite ,, . . 18,401 

„ „ „ „ Wilbunte, eto , branches . 4,000 

Canada „ „ Orthodox branch . . 1,000 

„ „ „ Wilburite „ . 200 

Foreign Mission stations in Alaska, Mexico, and 

Jamaica 2,872 

AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND .... 645 


147,08 5 

Litrratork. — A substantially complete bibliography up to 
1892 Is contained in three important works by Joseph Smith . 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books , 2 vois , Ixindon, 
1867, Supplement to a Descriptive Catalogue, do 1893, and 
Bibliotheca Anti Qtiakeriana, do 1878. The following works 
will be found of special value * 

(1) Fourr— Robert Barclay, An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, Lat 1676, Eng 1678, and later editions , 
see also his collected works, 1692 , various treatises of Isaac 
Penington, collected works, 1681 , do of William Penn, 
collected works, 1726, Jonathan Dymond, Essays on the 
Principles of Morality, London, 1829, and later editions , John 
S. Rowntree, The Society of Friends, its Faith and Practice, 
do 1901 , Christian Discipline of the Society of Fnends, do 
(Doctrine) 1883, (Practice) 1911, (Church Government) 1906 
For the Inward Light, see Caroline E. Stephen, Quaker 
Strongholds*, do. 1907, and Light Arising, do 1908, Edward 
Grubb, Authority and the Light IFttAm, do 1908 , J Rendel 
Harris, The Guiding Hand of God, do 1905, W C Bralth- 
walte, Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of the Society of 
Friends, do 1909 , and the religious poems of J G Whittier. 

(2) JoVRNAlA —Records of service undertaken under religious 
exercise are the most characteristic form of Quaker literature 
Among the most important aro those of George Fox, 1694, 
etc , the original draft of which for 1660-1676 lias been edited, 
with full illustrative notes, for the Cambridge University Press 
by Norman Penney, 2 vois , 1911 , George Whitehead (1036- 


1723), Christian Progress, 1725 , Thomas Ell wood (1639-1718), 
Life, 1714, etc , Thomas Story (1002-1742), Journal, 1747 , 
John Woolman, Journal, Dublin, 1776, etc,, esp cd. with J G 
Whittier's preface, London, 1900 , Stephen Grellet (1772-1866), 
Memoirs , ixmdon, 1860; Elisabeth Fry, Memoir, 1847, and 
Life by Georgina K. Lewis, do. 1910; Joseph John Gurney 
(1788-1S47X Memoirs, do. 1864. 

(3) MlSTORi —The Friends’ Reference Library, Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgatc, Loudon, contains the ianreat collection in 
the world of MSS and printed materials Its librarian, Norman 
Penney, is one of the secretaries to the Friends* Historical 
Sootety, which publishes a quarterly Journal, 1904 IT , and 
valuable Supplements The Friends' Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded 1004, also publishes a Bulletin (od. Alien 
O Thomas). For sufferings, see Joseph Besse, A Collection 0/ 
the Sufferings of the People called Quakeis, 2 vois , London, 
1763 For general histoty • William Sewel, Hist of the Hiss, 
Increase, and Progress of the Christian People called Quakers, 
Ixmdon, 1722, etc. , Samuel M. Janney, Mist of Friends, 4 vois , 
Philadelphia, 1869-67 , James Bowden, Uut of the Society of 
Fnends in America, 2 vois., London, 1850-64 , Allen C. Thomas 
and Richard H. Thomas, Hist. of the Friends m America*, 
Philad 1906 , T Edmund Harvey, The Buie of the Quakers, 
Ixmdon, 1905 , Elisabeth B. Emmott, The Story iff Quakerism, 
do 1908 A hlstor\, planned by the late John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, which should adequately exhibit Quakerism as a 
great experiment in spiritual religion, and should be abreast 
of the requirements of modern research, is now in course 
of preparation and publication Three volumes have 1>cen 
published . Rufus M Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909, dealing with pre Quaker mystical movements, 
Rufus M Jones, assisted by Isaac Sharpiess and Amelia M 
Gummere, The Quakers in the American Colonies, do 1911, 
and W C Braithwaite, The, Beginnings of Quakerism, up to 
1660, do. 1912 For other historical studios, see Maria Webb, 
The Fells of Swarth moor Hall, London, 1865, and The Penns 
and Pemngtons, do 1867, Robert Barclay, 2 'he Inner Life 
qf the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, do 1876 , 
Thomas Hodgkin, George Fox », do 1897, H G Wood, 
George Fox, do 1912, John Wilhelm Rowntree, Essays and 
Addresses, do 1906 , John S Rowntree, Life and Work, do 
1908 For the Adult School Movement, see J. W. Rowntree 
and Henry B. Binns, Hist of the Adult School Movement, do 
1903. For the distribution of the Friends in the United States 
of America, Bee Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
Religious Bodies (VJ06), Washington, 1910, i Index, *r ‘Friends,' 

» 294-306. William C. Braithwaite. 

FURIES.— See Eumenidls, Erinyes. 
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GABARS.— The name populaily applied to the 
Zoroustriuns still residing in Persia, m contra- 
distinction to their co-religionists in India, the 
Parsis (q.v ). 

X. The name. — The term 4 Gabar,’ ' Gabr,* or 
‘Gubbre’ is of uncertain oiigm, but is connected 
by some Persian lexicographers with the Arab. 
Jchfir, ‘infidel,* which sense it bears, signifying 
both ‘ infidel ’ in general, and ‘ Zoroastnan ’ in 
particular (Vnlleis, Lexicon, Bonn, 1855-64, n 
950). Tho abstract derivative Gabri accordingly 
denotes ' the religion of Zoroaster ’ ; the Perso- 
Turkish Gta(v)ur (popular Turkish Ktavur), whicli 
is given as the source of Gabar, is itself derived 
from kafir. Other variants of the Pers. form Gabr 
are Gdvr and Gaur. It is also noteworthy in this 
connexion to observe that in Balfichl gaur denotes 
* infidel,’ and in Kurdish the corresponding loan- 
words gebtr and gdvir connote * Armenian ’ and 
‘ Russian ’ respectively (Geiger, in ABA W, I. Cl. 
xix. [1891] section 2, p. 449), thus favouring the 
derivation of the Pers. Gabr from the Arab, kafir. 
The view sometimes advanced that Gabr repre- 
sents the book-Pahlavi gabrd, * man,’ is far less 
likely. It should also lie noted that for k&fir the 
Kirghiz say feeuz, first noted by Vambcry as the 
name of an unidentified people who inhabited 
Turkestan in the pre - Islfimitic times (Radloff, 
V trench etna t Worterbuches der TurkdiaickU, St 
Petersburg, 1889-98, ii. 51). Though ha modern 
travellers the appellations ‘ Gufebres,* ‘Genres,* 


* Gauvres,* and * Goori ’ are found, the latest Eng- 
lish form is ‘ Gabar.’ The Gahars designate them- 
selves, however, as ZaidusfUuin, ‘ Zoroastn&ns,’ 
or Bth-dindn, ‘ those of the good religion,’ and 
also Pdrtis, from Ears or Pfirs, the old province of 
Persia Proper. Gab’ar, on the other hand, is u 
deiogatory term not used aiming ZoroastrianH, 

2. Statistics.— It was impossible before the Ikj- 
ginning of the 19th cent, to form an idea of the 
numbers of the Persian population who, after the 
Arab conquest, remained faithful to the old Zoro- 
astrian creed. From this time, however, we can 
refer to some approximate censuses taken by 
European travellers. Dupr6 (1807-1809) and Kin- 
neir (1813) give an estimate of 4000 families ; 
Trezel (1807-1809) mentions 8000 Gabars at Yazd 
and in the surrounding villages ; Christie (1809) and 
Frazer (1821) 3000 families in the whole of Persia; 
Abbot (1845) 800 families at Yard and in the 
neighbourhood ; Petermann (1854) registers 3000 
families in Persia, of which 1200 were at Yazd; 
Goldsmid (1800) 4500 at Yazd and Kirniiln ; Evan 
Smith (1870) 3800 families, etc. (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, ZDMG xxxvi. [1882] 54). 

If we consnlt the censuses taken m 1854 by 
order of the Persian Zoioastrian Amelioration 
Fund of Bombay, the first shows a total of 7711 
individuals, distribute!] as follows : 0658 at Yazd 
(3310 men and 3348 women) ; 932 at Kirnifi.it ; 
100 at Teheran ; and 21 at Shlrfiz (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, p. 50). 
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In October 1879, Houtuin-Scliindler obtained 
the following figures total population, 8499 indi- 
viduals (4307 men and 4132 women), distributed 
as follows • Yazd 1242, and in the neighbourhood 
6241 ; Kirrnfin 1498, and in the neighbourhood 
258; Balnam.ibful 68, Teheran 150; KftshSn 15; 
Bhlrftz 25 , Busline 12 (cf. op. cit. p 65). 

In tlio month of Febiuary 1892, Kaikhosrfl 
T. Khornend, Agent of the Persian Zoroastrian 
Ameboiation Fund, aftei having visited Yazd, 
Kirmiin, and the other localities inhabited by 
(Inbar 8, gave the exact number of the Zoioastrian 
population in Persia as amounting to 9209 

In 1902, Ardnahir Ednlji, the Teheran Agent foi 
the Pnrsis of Bombay, furmahed Jackson with 
statistics ( Persm , Past and Present, p. 425) which 
show that the total numbei of Gabars in Pei am 
was about 11,000 The hgutes, as Jackson states, 
indicate that the number of Zoroaatnans is in- 
creasing slightly instead of declining. 

3. Ethnography.— Ancient authors are agreed 
in placing the Persians, especially the Moraen, 
amongst the most beautiful types of the human 
inoe ( e.g ., Xenoph. A nab. lii 2, 23 5 cf. Bnsson, 
I)e req%o Persatum pnnnpatu, ed Lederhn, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 601-503). The sculptures of the 
Aehauneninu and Basaman periods have fixed the 
features not only of the Persians but also of 
the conoueied laees— evidence which allows of 
the establishment of valuable companions After 
the Muhammadan conquest 0110 can follow the 
intermixture of races which have successively 
obtruded themselves upon 1’ewa through con- 
quest or invasion— the Semites with the Arabs, 
the Turanians with the descendant of Tameilane ; 
under the $ofavid dynasty (15th-I7th cent* ) the 
Georgian and Aimeiuan element pievailed ami 
played a preponderating part in the eiossings of 
race. It was only m the 19th cent, that Pei sin 
became restacted to its own national lesouiees. 

As for the (iabais, the isolation caused by then 
religious faith and by persecution must have ore* 
atocl special conditions for them and peihaps 
assured the peisistence of the type, if one could 
lie peifectly sure that, in conformity with the 
sentiment which opposed mainnge with non-Zoio- 
astiians, legitimate or illegitimate unions wore 
nover conti acted botvveen the Gubars and tho 
other nationalities Travellers who have mot 
them have often described them. It seems that 
the fine Persiau type — absolutely Aryan with the 
Gabars of Yazd — has sultered because of then 
persecutions, their difficult life, and their toilsome 
occupations. The ameboiation of their matenal 
welfare will naturally tend to the physical eleva- 
tion of the race. 

4. History. — The battles of Buwayb and Qiidi- 
siyya(A.l) 633-37) and the last defeat of Nihftwand 
(641) put an end to tho gi eat. Sasanian empire which 
had lasted more than four centuries (226-052) (see 
art Sasanians). Tho king Ya/dagira Hi. escni>cd, 
and after painful stiuggles at last fled for refuge 
to Merv, where I10 was muidered by a millei 
who coveted his jewels (651-2) (Tabari, tr. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74, cli lxviii.). The Arab con- 
quest did not sproad at once thioughout the whole 
kingdom 5 tho Persians continued foi some time 
to resist, entrenched in different countries, especi- 
ally in Fftrs, the heart of the dynasty and king- 
dom, and in the northern and lolly region of 
Tabnristan where the Ispahbads, or military 
governors of the Sasanian rulers, maintained 
their independence till 760. It was probably from 
this region that the Zoroastrians who settled in 
India came (see art. Parsis). The result* of tho 
conquest weie neither so rapid nor so complete as 
in generally supposed. The choice between the 
Qm’an and the sword was not strictly imposed on 


the population. The Zoroastrians shared the same 
fate as the Christians and the Jews, and wore 
allowed to profess their religion on condition of 
paying the jizya— a lust arrangement, on the 
whole, as the non-Mnsiim subjects of the Khallfs 
were exempt from military service and the alms 
(qadaqat) obligatory on the Prophet’s followers. 
According to al-BalSdhurl, it was a rule (see 
below), but it did not prevent the storming of 
citadels, bloodshed, and all the evils inseparable 
from military expeditions ; lienee the miserable 
fate of the conquered race, over which historians 
havo alw'ays lamented 

If the position of the natives, including not only 
ZoroastrianH, but also Jews and Christians, im- 
mediately after the conquest, was fairly tolerable, 
it crew worse under the Uinavyad Kuallfs ; war 
hau degenerated into raids, ana strict orders fiom 
Damascus obliged the Governois of the Persian 
provinces to grind down the populations and to 
drain money from them. The subject races suf- 
fered much on account of that policy, and the 
burden of the exactions fell eluelly on tho peasants, 
who were unable to make then complaints listened 
to by the ruleis 

Tne old aiistociacy and landed proprietor 
( dihq&ns ) wore aide to preserve power, money, 
and property by embracing Islam and serving the 
conqueiors, who could not dispense with their 
administrative talents ; but it was not so for the 
humbler class. As is pointed out bj Van Vloten, 
tho ambition and social pndo of the Arabs, com- 
bined with their greed, ollered an msupeiable 
obstacle to the amehoiation of their lot The 
non-Arab Muslims were regaided by the Arabs 
as no better than slaves. 

1 Nothing/ s T a t>a.rl — in speaking of the revolt of Muktar 
(683-87), whose supporters consisted to a great extent of clients 
— ’ so exasperated the (Arab) Kufans as to see Muktar assign to 
the clients their share of the spoil "You have taken from us 
our cllonts,’’ they said, "who are the spoil which God hath 
destined for us, with all this province We have Ulcerated 
them, hoping for a reward from God, but iou do not trouble 
yourself about tills and cause them to share In our booty ” ’ 
(Rfchrrches mir la domination arabe . sons U khalifat des 
Umayadet, Amsterdam, 1802, p 16) 

Undei the ciuel government of I,Iajjaj ibn Yflsuf, 
Converts to Islam were compelled to pay tho jizya, 
winch caused great discontent among them, and 
led them to join a rebellion which was quenched 
in blood Tho non-Aiab Muslims were sent to the 
villages with their names branded on their hands. 
Their discontent was further increased by the loss 
of the hope of ever becoming the equals of then 
conquerors, and greatly conti llmted to the fall of 
the Uniayyads and the rise of the Abbasids, in 
Hinte of the ellorts of the tolerant and enlightened 
Umar ibn'Abd al- Aziz. 

This really pious man used to rebuke his officials when they 
complained of the large number of conversions in Egypt, as it 
was a loss to the revenue of the State, Baying that Goa had sent 
Ills prophet to act as an apostlo, not as a tax-collector He 
gave almost the same answer to the governor of Khorasan, who 
also complained that the people embraced Isl&ra iu order to be 
exempt from the )tzy a, and avoided circumcision, again saying 
that God sent Muhammad to make known His true faith unto 
men, and not to circumcise them (cf. Dozy, L'Islamitme, 
Leyden, 1879, p 180 f ). 

The revolt of Bind bad the Magian (765-66) ia 
connected with the Shl'ite movement, and is con- 
sidered as the last effort of the Persian nation to 
recover its independence. 

8indb&d was a great friend of Abu Muslim, a pious and up- 
right man who bad embraoed the cause of the Shi'itee and 
helped to raise the Abbasids to the Khalifate, but was most 
ungratefully treated by the latter, and finally murdered by 
al-Manpur. Though a great propagandist (he had oon verted 
many dihqiina), he was not intolerant, as is shown by his 
friendship with a Gabar and from the summit givtn to him by 
the Marians. Sind bid started from Nishtpur, his native place, 
under the pretext of avenging Aba Muslim’s murder, collected 
a numerous troop of followers, occupied Hoi, where he took 
possession of Abu Muslim’s treasures, and then declared that 
he was bent on Hijas and the destruction of the Ka'ba His 
armv was composed of heterogeneous elements— Magians ot 
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Tabarist&n, Shi'IU**, unci others, whom he persuaded that Abu 
Muslim was not dead Slndbid was defeated and killed by an 
Abbasid chief, and so ended that insurrection which had lasted 
seventy ( 1 * 3 * according to some, seven years according to 
others 

The fall of the Umayyad Khalifa marked 
the end of the purely Arab period, and the 
accession of the Abbasid Khalits inaugurated a 
new era, m which the Persian element played an 
important part. The seat of the Khallfate was 
transferred from Damascus to Iraq, and the ad- 
ministration was more and more entrusted to the 
Persians. Some of the old customs were revived ; 
the festival of the NaurOx (first'day of the Persian 
year ; see Festivals and Fasts [Iranian]) was 
resuscitated ; on the coma a Khallf appeared 
elothed m the true Persian fashion, while the 
Persian garb was the official court-dress. During 
fifty years a family (some say, of Zoroastrian 
origin), the Barmecides (752-804), wisely directed 
the affairs of the Khallfate, till the jealousy of 
H&rfln ar Rashid led him to destroy the grandsons 
of Barmak and many members of that family. 
The Barmecides cloned in being the descendants 
of the Magian Barmak, the high priest of the 
temple of Nawbah&r at Balkh ; and during the 
time of their favour the Zoroastrians enjoyed a 
sort of protection, since the Barmecides clearly 
retained a certain partiality for their former co- 
religionists (cf L. Bouvat, ‘ Les Barmecides, d’aprfcs 
les mstoiiens arabes et persans,’ m Revue du monde 
musulman. Sept. 1912, pp. 3-131). 

It was in the 9Ui cent, that some piovinces 
began to separate from the Khallfate, and local 
dynasties were founded. The T&hirids (820-872) 
made themselves independent in Khorasan ; the 
§aflands (872-902) were succeeded by the Kiim&mds 
(902-999), who were the grandchildren of Sam an, 
a Zoroastrian converted to Islfitn by a governoi of 
Khorasan ; the other ruling families of Bulway bids 
(932), Ghaznavids (973-1038), and Seljuqs (1038- 
1194) disappeared one after the other. 

The murder of the last Abbasid Khalif and the 
sack of Baghdad (1258) by tho Mongols undei 
Hfllfigii Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, put 
an end to the Khallfate. Next came Timftr ami 
the horrors of his savage inroad. It is supposed 
that the small Zoroastrian communities of Gujarat 
were reinforced by the fugitives who fled before 
the invasion. Gabars and Muslims alike contri- 
buted to Timfir’s ghastly pyramids of heads to 
often alluded to 

During this long peuod the Persians had 
gradually embraced Islam, and the number of the 
faithful worshippers of Aliura Mazda yearly de- 
creased. The Zoroastrians were still quartered in 
Fare and Kirm&n, but down to the present day 
their history is shrouded in obscurity. It was 
only under the §efavid dynasty, after the conquest 
of Khorasan by Sbah Isma'Il (1510), that Persia 
recovered for the first time a political unity. 
Under Shah 'Abbas we find the Gabars at Isfahan, 
and we can obtain some particulars about them 
through the accounts of tlie European travellers 
who visited the §efavid court. Shah 'Abbas had 
sent for them and allowed them to settle in the 
outskirts of the city beyond the river Zandah Rod. 
We owe to Pietro della Valle a good description of 
that settlement (1616-25) : 

•A few day* ago I went to see their new town (that of the 
Gabarsl, which was near the new Ciolfa (the suburb Julfaj in- 
habited by the Christian Armenians. The new Tauris, or 
Abbes Abad, inhabited by the Muha m ma d a n s brought from 
Tauris, touches Isfahan as a suburb, and, though it is at 
present separated by gardens, yet, in course of time, the 
number of the inhabitants daily increasing In a wonderful way. 
Isfahan and that residence of the Gabars with the two aforesaid 
will form but one place. That is the reason why I do- not 
know whether I can call them either separate citadels, or 
suburbs, or rather considerable sections of that same town of 
Isfahan. Like the region beyond the Tiber and the borough 
of our Korns, that place of the Gabon has no othsr name that 


I know of than " the residence of unbeliever*," Just as we call 
the place Inhabited by the Jews “ the Ghetto " It is well 
built ; the streets are large and straight, handsomer by far 
than those of Ciolfa, because it was built more carefully ; but 
all the houses are low. one-storeyed, and plain, quite in keeping 
with the poor oondltion of the tenants. In that respect they 
differ from Ciolfa, which are very good and well kept, because 
the Gabars are poor and destitute ; at least they appear to be 
so • (ed. Pans, 1601, U. t04\ 

Don Garcias de Silva y Figueroa, In his description of 
Isf&hin ( L’Ambaetade de Don Garcias de SUm y Figueroa en 
Perse, tr. Wicquefort, Paris, 1987, p. 179), mentions the four 
settlement* outside the town, and gives a sketch of ‘Gabrabad/ 
which was ' within a musket shot of the building where the 
Ambassador had put up He estimates the number of the 
houses at about three thousand, forming several long, broad, 
and straight streets, in some places shaded by trees to protect 
the people against the heat of the climate, so that it passed 
for a large and handsome borough, and even for a pretty town, 
though It was only ton years sinco the king of Persia had 
obliged the Gabars [called Gavres by Don Garcias] to leave their 
native land and to oome and li\e near Iaffthkn. (This gives 
the approximate date of the foundation of Gabrabaa, Figueroa 
being In Persia in 1818.) 

Tavernier, later on, referring to the bridge of the Games 
(Gabars) at Isf&h&n, says that it was built partly for the Gabars, 

‘ who had their own ward beyond the river, in order to provent 
them from passing through the great avenue of the Tchar-bag, 
and to allow thorn on their way home to take the shortest cut 
and reach their dwelling* more rapidly.' That ward was 
simply a big village of which the first houses were not far from 
the river The avenue which led from lefftMn to that bridge 
was larger and longer than that of the Toli&r-bag, and woe 
equally planted on both sides with a handsome row of trees, 
but without any channel in the middle (of Tavernier, Six 
Voyages m Turmsie, m Perse, etc , i. 409) 

Chardin registers the destruction of that prosperous place. 
Besides the suburbs of Isffchfcn (already dost ribeu by him), he 
mentions two others beyond the river, built on its banks and 
connected with it by two bridges , one of the suburbs, Sadat 
Ab&d, ‘the abode of Felicity,’ was the place where the Gabars 
were first quartered. They were expelled from it in order to 
turn their borough into a plaoe for pleasure, with bazaars, 
baths, mosques, and palaces It haa been built by Hhflh 
‘AbbSs H , who transferred the Gabars to the other end of Julfa 
(i f Kaempfer, Amaenitatum exoticarvm, etc , p 164). Chardin 
explains that 'Abbis the Great had brought to IsrUi&n the 
\rmenians and Gabars, but bad located them outside the town, 
because they were artisans. Those families (Chardin says 
1690) had corns from KirmAn, and at 'Abbas’ death many rc 
turned to their country ( Voyages en Perse et autres luux de 
I'Onent, iii 76-77, etc ). Daulier still mentions Qabr&b&d as a 
handsome village It was, of course, the new one {Les lie antes 
de la Perse, pp 61-68) Its vestiges still existed in the early 
twenties of the 19th century. 

Ker Porter mentions the settlement as follows. ‘The 
liberal spirit of Shah Abbas tolerated the existence of the 
Gabors at Isfahan, where afterwards the Afghan Mahmud gave 
them a mart and enlarged the euburb still called " Gusbra- 
bad,” but, like that of the Arinomun colony at Julpha, it Is 
fallen to decay . nothing now inhabiting its ruined streets, but 
houseless dogs and the refuse of the people* ( Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, etc , ii. 46) 

No trace of Gabi&bftd can now be found. Three 
hundred yards below tho bridge of Julfa, and at 
about the same distance above the Ful-i-Khaiu, 
the river is crossed by the PuI-i-Jhubi, a brick 
bridge of fourteen arches — a sort of aqueduct to 
convey water to the palace of Haft-dast on the 
northern bank The suburb upon the southern 
bank at this spot was known as Gabristftn because 
it was inhabited by the Zoroastrians ; but the 
ground was cleared by ‘Abbfts H., who transformed 
the place into a royal residence (see above) which 
was named Sadat Ab&d, or * Abode of Felicity,’ 
where he kept his seraglio. The name alone has 
survived. Another souvenir of the Gabar suburb 
is preserved in one of the many appellations of the 
Pul-i-Khaju i it was called * Bridge of the Gabars,’ 
because it led to the suburb of GabristAn and was 
built by 'Abbas II., in order that the Gabars might 
not pass across the main bridge of Julfa (Curzon, 
Persia, ii. 47-49). 

The condition of the Gabars under the §efavid 
kings, if not enviable, was still respectable ; but it 
grew worse after the Afghan invasion. Mir Vft'iz 
having taken possession of Qandahftr, the Persian 
Icing sent him emissaries who were treated with 
contempt, and Mir V&'iz’s son and successor, in 
order to invade Persia, took advantage of the op- 

E irtunity which occurred when the Afghans of 
erat threatened the N.E. frontier of the 
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kingdom and the Arab prince of Muskat settled 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. That invasion 
caused tho direst calamities to the Zoroastrian 
uonini uni tics, Mahmfld having chosen Kirmfm 
rather than tho dowoits of KistAn. Kirm&n and 
Yazd were the places where the bulk of the 
Zorottstrian communities were still important. 
Tavernier says (op. ctt. p. 431) that, when he 
visited Kinnftn (1054), there were ten thousand 
Zoroastrians there. Slaughter and enforced con- 
version distressed the faithful. 

At the time of the second invasion of MabmOil, 
the prince penmaded. the Zoroastrians of Yazd and 
Kirmiln to join his troops and to avenge the 
wrongs thoy hod sustained for centuries (Hanway, 
The Revolutions of Persia, li 149). Tho simple 
Gabars were easily persuaded, and enlisted under 
the banner of their old enemies. Their fate, after 
the siege of Isfahan (21st Oct. 1722), is unknown. 
One of tho captains of a Gabar corns bore the 
Musalmftn name of Nilsirallfth, but Hanway con- 
siders lmn as a Paisi or Gabar {op. ctt. p. 152). 
Under Nadir Shfth and lus successors enforced con- 
versions, exactions, and slaughter again harassed 
the Zoroastrians. 

The siege of Kirm&n by Muhammad Aghft dealt 
them a deadly blow, and they shaied tho general 
fate of the native population (1794). In 1810, II 
Pottinger saw a pyramid of six hundred skulls, a 
trophy of the lvodjar eunuch’s victory. As for 
Tim fir’s old trophy, skulls of Gabars were cer- 
tainly blanching in the same pile with those of the 
Muhammadan victims. The ruin of the quaitor 
of tho Gabars is oscuhed to that time as well as 
the loss of their valuable MSS. Khanikoft’ says 
that thoir number amounted to at least 12,000 
individuals (Mimtnre mr la pat tie mtridionule de 
VAsit Cent rale, p 193). 

Ker Potter, who vitilted them after those awful calamities, 
describes the Gabors * with eyes bent on tho ground and pour- 
Inir tears tor lustral water on their dishonoured shrines ’ Yazd 
•till contained four or five thousand faithful, and, from the 
comparative respectability of so considerable a body, 'they 
more openly exerelsod the offices of their religion there, and 
from tho same reason at Kerman, than Is ever attempted by tho 
poorer (lalvars in the villages about ’ But, on tho whole, the 
condition of the Klrm&iuu was not so good as that of the Yazdis 
{op ctt p Oil). 

At all times the fallen condition of the foimer 
lords of the land had impressed travellers, We 
may quote tho opinions of some of them. 

Pietro della Valle, who saw them in their suburb of GabrUhlUi 
under the tolerant rule of the tfefavid princes, describes them as 
poor, simple husliandmen, oarrying on no trade, earning their 
llv ellhood (op ctt p 104). They were all dressed in tha same 
manner and In the same colour, Rimilar to tha cement made of 
bricks (p 106) Figueroa, at Gabrkb&d also (p 179), points out 
tho gentleness of their manners , the women were quite free, 
and used to sit at their doors, spinning and weaving At 
Klrm&u they had retained their old mode of living, dress, and 
religion fu 177) 

According to Thivenot, they were easily recognized by a dark 
yellowish colour that tho men had adopted for their garments 
and tho women for their veil , besides, the Gabar women, most 
of whom bad line features, never coverod their faces (/telatum 
dun voyage fatt nu Levant, 11 210) 

Chardin thinks them not so well made or so white as the 
Muhammadan Persians (op eit p. 127) The men, however, 
were lusty, of a lofty stature, and had a good complexion The 
women were ooarse looking, of a dark and olive coloured com- 
plexion, which he ascribes to their poverty rather than to their 
nature, some of them having handsome features Tho men had 
long hair and a full beard , they wore a short tight jacket and 
a cap of fine woo], very much like a hat They dressed either 
in linen and wool stuffs or mohair, preferring the brownish or 
feuille-mort colour as being more suitable to their fallen condi- 
tion. The women were coarsely dressed, and Chardin empha- 
sises his remark by saying that he had never seen anything that 
was so ungainly and devoid of elegance. In fact, he thought 
that the dress of the Gabars was so much like that of tho Arabs 
that one would be inclined to think that the Arabs had borrowed 
it frem them when they conquered the land They were agri- 
culturists, workmen, billers, or furriers, and they made carpets, 
caps, and stuffs of a very fine wool. 

muller (op of. p. 62) describes them as clad in a woollen 
stuff of a tawny colour , the drees of the men was of the same 
shape us that of the other Persians, but the womens dress 
was totally different. The latter used to go out unveiled, aud 


wore on their heads a scarf loosely twisted up (fagotie A la 
negligence) with another veil which covered their shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Bohemians Their trousers were like 
the Swiss breeches which go down to the heels Most of the 
materials worn by the Gabars were mado at Kirui&n 

Tho chief occupation of the Gabais was agri- 
culture. According to Chardm (op. cit. p. 127), 
they considered it not only grana and innocent, 
but also noble and deserving— a view quite in keep- 
ing with their sacred books. Their manners were 
gentle and simple ; they lived under the rule of 
their elders, who were their magistrates, recog. 
nized by tho Persians (op. eit. p. 128). 

That taste for agriculture was to be their chief 
characteristic up to the 19th century. Ker Porter 
found them employed as labourers and gardeners. 
At Teheran they were for a long time gardeners m 
the precincts of theSeraglio on account of their strict 
morality (l)osabhoy Framjee, The Parsees, p. 32). 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the poll-tax 
(jizya) had become more and more onerous to the 
non-Muhammadan subjects, not to speak of the 
Armenians and J ews. As regards the Zoroastrians, 
tho annual taxation (it has been verified) amounted 
to the sum of 600 tomdns (£330), but, since tho 
governors and collectors used to increase it, m 
order to make a profit, it was raised to nearly 2000 
tomans (£1000). According to statistics, a thou- 
sand Zoroastrians were compelled to pay ; two 
hundred could do it easily ; two hundred with 
difficulty ; and the rest were utterly unable to pay, 
even under the threat of death. Considering tho 
prospeious position of the Zoroastnans of India 
nnd the renewed intercourse between the two com- 
munities, it was highly desirable that something 
should be done through their mllucnce in favour of 
their Iranian brethren. 

The position of the latter was, in the main, os 
follows . they were branded with the appellation 
of ‘Gabars’ (infidels), and had to bear tho same 
vexations as those experienced in India by the 
‘ Maliars ’ at tho hands of the high-caste Hindus. 
Houtum-Schindler, before the abolition of the 
jizya, stated (op. cit. p. 56) that the position of 
tho Gabars was better than that of the Jexvs at 
Teheran, KilshUn, Shlrfiz, and Push ire, while at 
Yazd and Kirmfin the status of tho Jews was pie- 
ferable The chief grievances of the Zoroastrians 
were tho following they were threatened with 
forced conversion ; the property belonging to a 
Zoroastrian family was forfeited for the use and 
benefit of the proselytes, m spite of the rights of 
the legitimate heirs, and propel ty leceutly acquired 
could be taxed to the advantage of the mullahs up 
to the fifth of its value ; it was forbidden to build 
new houses or to repair old ones ; the merchants 
were subjected to taxes besides the ordinary 
customs-duties. The murder of Zoroastnans was 
not punished ; and their sanctuaries were often 
desecrated. The Gabars could not wear new 
clothes or ride a horse ; they were obliged to put 
on dull yellow garments— a permanent reminder 
of the disabilities which had been equally slimed 
by the Jews and Christians who, under the reign 
of Muttawakil, were compelled by enactments 
(A.D. 850) to wear honey-coloured gowns, parti 
coloured badges, and caps and girdles of certain 
ignoble patterns ; to nde only on mules and asses, 
with wootlen stirrups and saddles of strange con- 
struction. Again, any intercourse with the Gabars 
being pollution, all lucrative occupations were foi- 
bidden to them. Besides, the inequality of the law 
in any Muhammadan oountry, which gives only 
tho Faithful help and assistance, but denies it to 
unbelievers, is well known. 

The Parsis of India, whose lot had been so differ- 
ent, could not see the miserable destiny of their 
brethren withont trying to better it. In the middle 
of the 19th cent, a Bombay Parsi wrote : 
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' Out we ourselves do nothing for our unfortunate co- religion- 
ist* In Persia? Our oomm unity possesses considerable weight, 
and Includes amongst its members names known all over the 
world for their exertions in the cause of humanity, and the 
amelioration of the condition of their countrymen generally. 
A deputation, therefore, of our race to the Persian court, duly 
accredited by the English government, and presented by the 
British Ambassador at Teheran, might, we believe, remonstrate 
with success against the cruelties now practised upon our Zoro- 
astrian brethren in Persia. The amount raised by the capita- 
tion tax now levied upon them, and which is attended by 
circumstances of so much cruelty, must be to the Imperial 
revenue insignificant in the extreme, and it is not improbable 
that a dignified representation on the subject made by a suit- 
able embassy from the Parsis of India might succeed in abolish- 
ing it. Persian princes seldom know the true state of their 
subjects, and we cannot but think that our countrymen would 
reflect honour upon themselves by an adequate effort to relie\ e 
the miseries of our Zoroastrian brethren in the fatherland' 
(Dosabhoy Framjoe, op. eit p. 49). 

The Persian Zoioastuan Amelioration Fund was 
started in 1854, and tho tiustees sent an agent, 
Manakji Lirnji Antaria, who left India on 31st 
March and was soon able to communicate a report, 
which was ouite calculated to rouse the general 
feelings of the Bombay Parsis. A meeting held 
under tho piesidency of Manakji N. Petit took 
place in January 1855, in order to pass resolutions 
according to this report. In spite of the numerous 
grievances and disabilities which were made known 
in that report, the abolition of the nzya was deemed 
the most urgent reform, and efforts were mode 
towards it, although it took twenty-live years to 
bring it about (1857-1882). During that long period 
no opportunity was neglected to stir up public opin- 
ion in favour of the unfortunate Gabais. 

Manakji Ltniji Antaria took advantage of the friendly dia- 
poeltion of Henry Ruwlinson, Brltmh Ambassador at Teheran, 
to have an audience with the Shah and describe to hitu the 
miseries of his Zoroastrian subjects ltawlinson obtained a 
reduction of 100 tomant annually wrung from Yazd and 
Kir mftn 

Another interview with the Shah was granted to a few 
members of the Bombay community, supported by E B 
Eastwick and Henry Rawlinson, at Buckingham Palace, in 
June 1878 The Shah woe pleased to give a sympathetic 
attention to the memorial presented by the Pars! deputation, 
and ‘ if he finds,' sajs the reply, ‘that your co religionists aio 
subject to any undue seventies, he will take care that redress 
is afforded them.' But, in spite of the kind dispositions of the 
prince, no change took place, and even a pressing appeal 
through the medium of the British Ambassador at Teheran did 
not reach the roy al ear 

It was only m 1882 that Dinsha Petit, the President of the 
Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund, received through R 
Thomson, of the British Embassy, the welcome news that the 
royal flruian abolished thejuya-tax and relieved the Zoroastrian 
communities of its payment, beginning with 21st March 1882 
The firman was given at Teheran in the month of August 1882. 
Thus ended their long campaign of twenty five years, which 
had cost the Persian Amelioration Fund more than 11100,684 
(£10,000) (for all particulars on the abolition of the jizya, see 
B. B. Patel, Parget Prakath (Gujarati], pp 667-002). 

The devoted agent, Manakji Liniji Antaria, died 
in 1890. His successor was Tir Andaz Khorsend, 
an Iranian by birth, who died three years later. 
He worked at Yard and Kirniftn, where he started 
the Anjuman naseii. Aftqr him the Committee 
appointed Ardashir Edalji, who worked till 1896. 
From that time there has been no paid agent. 
The atiairs of the Iranian community are now 
managed by small committees appointed by the 
Bombay Fund, which has a capital of 287,600 
rupees, and issues reports. 

At Bombay there is a dharamMala (‘inn’) at 
Chaupati for the use of destitute Iranians who 
come to India to find employment and help (1881) ; 
and an agydri (‘fire-temple’) for the exclusive 
benefit of the Persian Zoroastrians. The head- 
priest is an Iranian mo bed, and the ritual is purely 
Iranian. 

5 . Religion. — The Zoroastrians having lost for 
ever their political independence, we have now to 
describe tne conditions nnder which they were 
allowed to outlive their national liberty and pro- 
fess their religion. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, Zoroastrianism, 
divided by sectarian controversies, was exposed to 


the risk of perishing. The contact of Christians 
and Jews had created religious feuds and quartets, 
and the primitive Zoroastrian doctrine was alteiod 
to such an extent that modern scholars iiave much 
difficulty in distinguishing the pure elements of 
the Mazdaan creeu from foreign ones. To those 
sectarian controversies must also be added the 
intolerance of the Zoroastrian priesthood to- 
wards Persian sects such as the Manichueans 
and Gnostics — an intolerance which made them 
hateful. 

‘Persecution had stirred up feeling* of bitter hatred against 
the established religion ana the dynasty that suj>|>orted its 
oppressions and caused the Arab conquest to appear in the 
light of a deliveranoe* (cf. T. W. Arnold, The Preaching qf 
Itlam, London, 1896, pp 177-184). 

Zoroastrianism did not disappear at onto; tho 
Magians were tolerated and treated hko ‘the 
people of the book.’ In support of this statement, 
we may quote al Bal&dhuri : 

* It seems that the Caliph Umar had some doubts as to how 
he ought to deal with them, but 'Abdu’r-Ra(jnian b. Awf sprang 
to his feet and cried • “ I bear witness of the Apostle of God 
that he said Deal with them as ye deal with the people of the 
Book " ’ fed do Goeje, Leyden, 1806. p 267). 

We nave another example in the treaty con- 
cluded with the people of Dabil in Armenia. Tho 
safety of the lives of the Christians, Magians, and 
Jews was guaranteed as well as their property, 
churches, temples, and city-walls, as long as they 
consented to pay the land- and the poll-tax. Con- 
versions, it seems, were not compulsory at first , 
some were quite free, especially 111 the higliei 
classes, and took place even befoie the conquest, 
such as that of Salm&n, one of the very first con- 
verts and a revered companion of the Prophet, to 
whom he was most serviceable at the siego of 
Medina on account of his talents m engineering 
and military science. He gavo up Zoroastuamsm, 
forsaking his father and his lnxui 1011 s home at 
Isfahan. The bent of his mind had led him to 
study religions, and in his youth he had frequented 
Christian sanctuaries. 

After the defeat of Qadisiyya, four thousand 
soldiers from the slioros of the Caspian Sea em- 
braced Islam, joined the Arabs, whom they helped 
in the conquest of .Jalflla, and settled afterwards 
among Muslims in Kflfa. It seems that the great 
influx of Persian converts made Omar anxious, as 
he could not reasonably trust them. His forclxid- 
ings were unfortunately fulfilled ; he died the 
victim of a Pei sian convert. 

The great number of converts is explained by 
Arnold (op. ext. pp. 177-180), who points out the 
simplicity and elasticity of Islam, the numerous 
eschatological ideas borrowed from Zoroastrianism, 
and the relief from the purifications and elaborate 
ritualism imposed by that religion ; and it is quite 
ceitain that the bulk of the conversions were 
voluntary. But all converts were not sincere; 
the famous Ibn al-Muqaffa appears to have been a 
bad Muslim, and, speaking of Mihyar, a native of 
Daylam, al- Karim ibn Buhran remarked that by 
embracing Islam 'he had merely passed from one 
corner of bell to another’ (Ibn Koallik&n, tr. do 
Slane, London^ 1842-71, i. 432 and ui. 61) ( 8 th 
cent.). Ibn al-Muqaffa was one of the ten most 
eloquent writers of Arabic, and with this combined 
a thorough knowledge of Pahiavi. He was put to 
death about A.D. 760. 

E. G. Browne has admirably defined the period 
of the two or three centuries which followed the 
Arab conquest ; that period is generally supposed 
to be a blank page in the intellectual life of tho 
people. 

‘ It is, on the contrary,’ he say*, ‘ a period of immense and 
unique interest, of fusion between the old snd the new, of 
transformation of forms and transmigration of ideas, but in no 
wiss of stagnation or death Politically, it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, being 
merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which stretched 
from Gibraltar to the Jaxsrtes, but in the intellectual domain 
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■he aoon began to inert the supremacy to which the ability 
and aubtlety ot her people entitled her' (Literary Jlittory of 
Persia , London, 1902 ff ,1, 204) 

In fact, tlie Persian converts were to give firm- 
ness and si length to Islam (Dozy, V Islamiame, p. 
150) The Arab and Persian scholars have at their 
disposal ample materials for that study, but as 
regards the status of the Zoroastnan communities 
the inhumation is meagre and disappointing, The 
historian has simply to legister tho rapid decline 
of the croative faculties in their members, and to 
bo grateful that, in spite of the most terrible per- 
secutions and centuries of ignorance, some frag- 
ments of their religious literature have been pre- 
served down to the present time. 

At first, as we have already remarked, liberty 
of worship was not denied to the Zoioastiians. 
The fire-temples, even when their destruction was 
ordered by law, were not much injured, and severe 
numshme'nts were sometimes inflicted by the 
Muhammadan authorities upon those who at- 
tempted to overthrow or damage them. The 
high-priests weie still important personages; the 
Pahlavi Jiteiature continued to be cultivated for 
several centuries; and, if the most valuable books 
of the .Hasan l an period disappeared through the 
carelessness of the priests and the contempt of tho 
Arabs, some souvenirs of that pound have been 

f irosorvod, and we can glean from the post-Sasanian 
itorature information as to the position of tho 
proscribed religion. 

As an example we may cite from the Pahlavi 
Dfifiatfin-l Dinik tho opinion of MrtnflScihar, son Of 
Yfldfln-Yim, the high-pricst of Fflrs and Kinnfln 
in the 01 h conttiry. According to another Pahlavi 
work of tho same century, the Dtnkarf, the high- 
pricst, ‘ tho mobed of mobed/t,' was a sort of supreme 
pontill, whose decisions wore listened to by the 
Faithful (Dinkart, od. Sanjnna, Bombay, 18740., 
Eng. tr. p. 011). We can trust MftnOSclhar to 
disclose to us tho real status of the communities. 

‘That which you ordered to write about the way of knowing 
and understanding not being for any one else but for \our 
servant, van owing to your affection, and for the sake of kind 
regard ; but on account of tho Importance of truth it is more 
expressly to bo regarded os being proper to write also to other 
spiritual men, os to (ho learning which is more fully studied by 
them For, even with the perplexing struggle of tho fiend, 
and tho guevous devastation ana collajise which have happened 
to religious people, after all, through the' persistence of the 
sacred beings even now there are pontiffs, priests, high-priests, 
fudges, and also other religious leaders of those of tne religion 
In various Quarters Moreover, the oilier priests and spiritual 
men here enumerated have well considered the commentary 
(zand) of the text (mdnsar) which is muttered, are acquainted 
with opinions explaining tne religion, and are, in many places, 
the cause of preferring good works ’ (Ddtustdn-i Dinik, i 5-7, 
tr West, SUE xvlli (1882] 6f > 

Passing over three centuries, we shall now turn 
our attention to the not them part of Persia, 
Azarbaijan, at Rai, the capital of ancient Media, 
the Ratfhn of the Avesta (Yasna, xix. 18; Yen- 
divUid, i. 15), one of tho most flourishing cities of 
the East, next to Baghdad. It had been the 
theatre of Muhammadan sectarian struggles • 
Khanifitos, Shall' ites, and Shl'ites had killed each 
other m its streets In 1220 it was pillaged by 
Jenghiz Khan’s hordes. In spito of all these evils, 
the small Zoroastnan community had endeavoured 
to maintain its integrity (13th cont.). The high- 
priest had still retained the title of Maubad 
Alaubaddn, and had among his disciples the author 
of a Persian poem on Zoroaster’s life, who is our 
best informer. 

This author was young Zartusht, *on of Bah rim, ion of PaJiS. 
Bahrim himself was a well-read mobed and an astrologer , as 
for Zartusht, he was conversant with the Pahlavi language, and 
could road a book wherein were recorded the chief events of 
tho world, and the great deeds of the ancestor* and kings, along 
wits the explanation of Avesta and Zend and an account ot the 
birth and events of the life of the prophet Zoroaster (cf. Rosen- 
borg, ZardttuM Jftama, St Petersoarg, 1904, p. 2k 
That book, however, had grown old, and men 
were no longer able to read it, and an old mobed 


advised the young man to put it into verse; lest 
the traditions—the origin of which nobody coaid 
remember, no one being able to understand their 
writing — might be lost. 

‘Thou wilt do wtll to turn them Into verse,’ says the old 
man, 'in a pure style and in Persian writing Thou wilt 
adorn this holy law with thy skill and restore rites and holy 
laws ’ 

We see how much rites and laws had suffered in 
the 13th cent. ; they were doomed to sutler still 
more through Timor's invasion. 

It was in the end of the 15th cent that the inter 
course with the Parsis of India was renewed. The 
exodus of the little band of refugees to the shores 
of Gujarat had not been the only one (8th cent.) ; 
others had fled to foreign countries m quest of 
security and liberty of conscience, but all record of 
thorn is lost; no one can trace the place of their 
settlements or tell the sad tale of their vicissitudes 
and collapse. Now and then the historian catches 
a glimpse of the intercourse of Iranians with India. 

in the 14th cent , Mfthylr, a traveller from the city of Uchh, 
on the Indus, stayed six years with the herlmds of Histftn ; he 
was taught by them the Zoroastrian faith and returned to India, 
IIo brought with him a copy of the Vendiddd which had been 
made in Sistiln in 1205, by one Ardashir Bahmln From this 
ropy other copies were mode The oldest now extant are copies 
made on a Cambay MS ot the Vendiddd brought by M.vhy&r 
(14th cent). 

Westergaard says ( Zend-Avesta , Copenhagen, 
1854, Intiod. p 22) that tho Parsis never troubled 
themselves with the books on which their faith 
was based. Had it not been for the communication 
with Persia in modern times, Anquetil would prob- 
ably not havo found in India a vestige of a book 
It is said elsewhere that, if those books had not 
been brought to India before the siege of Kirmfin, 
none would have survived m Persia. 

It was at the suggestion of Changah Sliftli, the 
ddvar (‘head-man’) of the Parsis of Navsan, that 
messengers were sent to Persia in order to obtain a 
satisfftctoiy solution of several questions concern- 
ing religion and forms of ceremonies In the year 
A D. 1478 the Parsis of Navsari, Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, and Ankleswar agreed to send Naumftn 
H5shang, a layman of Broach, to tho learned 
da stun and mobeds of Persia. Some passages of 
the answeis transmitted by the Iranian brethren 
help us to see tho position of the Zoroastrian 
communities at that timo under tho rule of the 
Turkomans The Iianians pathetically declared : 

' From Kav Omars up to this day, no time has been harder and 
more calamitous than tho end of this millennium , and neither 
the period of Zohlk Tlxi, nor that of Afrftsylb, nor that of tho 
Horceier TOr, nor that ot Alexander the Greek, — of whom the 
Creator Hormaxd says that they are gross sinners— no period 
has been worse than the end of this millennium, of which 
Hormaxd has made mention, of which 847 years have already 
passed. Moroov er, at this time the faithful have little help to 
perform meritorious actions In the path of Hormaxd , and only 
a little of Nlrang, Barsarn, Purification, Purity, and Abstinence 
has remained , the rest has gone out of use’ (Patel, in Cama 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, p 171 f ). 

In a lottor brought by Nariman, they similarly 
deplore their condition : 

‘Among us, poor person*, there are four or five individuals 
who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But which is original 
is not known, for this reason, that, owing to oppression and 
tyranny, our fortunes, bodies, and clothes have all been con- 
taminated' (Bombay University MS ot Dar&b Bonnusdiftr's 
Rivdyat, I fol 18*>, II. fit). 

One of the messages— the first — concludes with 
a pressing invitation. 

* We wish that two intelligent priest* may come hither, and 
study the Pahlavi writings, and distinguish the proper from the 
improper.’ The traveller is carefully guided. ' As to the route, 
the land-route is short, and from Kandah&r to Slstln the dis- 
tanoe is short, and from Ststlo to Tesd there is no fear* (Patel, 
op. oit. p. 172) 

Nariman Hdshang seems to have enjoyed the 
journey, as m 1486 he wont a second time to Persia 
in order to elucidate new questions. It is stated 
in this reply that, 

'stnoe many years five Faithful ot Persia, who are few in 
number, are very anxious and desirous, that they may receive » 
some clue to the existence of the Faithful in any other country * 
(Patel, foe. eft.). 
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In 1511 a third epistle cwne from Persia. The 
Zoroastrians of Iran had found their oo- religionists' 
silence very long. 

‘ Until the decline of the Arah dynasty and the succession of 
the Turks, we did not know whether the Faithful existed In the 
country of India. . . . Thirty five years previous to this date, 
the late Nariman Hdsh&ng came here, bringing with him totters 
addressed to ua by the late Behrlmshlh, ana Changah Shah, 
and by the assembly of the Faithful and the head- priests. We 
had sent our reply twenty-nine yean ago. written by N6shirw4n 
Rhusrft and MarxbAn Aspandylr. You nave not written to us 
anything during this long interval of years, and we do not know 
anything of the condition of the Faithful on your side * (Patel, 
op. ctt. p 172 f ) 

Inquiries and explanations were made in tins 
way down to the year 1768. The collection of the 
replies or explanations is named Rwdyats , or re- 
poits. Twenty-two such Rivdyats were formed 
out of the explanations brought from Persia from 
1478 to 1768. These Rivdyats form our most 
precious source of information on the customs of 
the two communities, and through them old woi ks, 
fragments of the most piecious books of sacred 
literature, found their way to India, jumbled up 
with questions of pure ritualism or social life. 
Now and then Persian travellers happened to come 
to Gujaiat. Two Persians, KaQs and Asfad, 
visited Navsari in 1536 and wrote a poem, a copy 
of which is m the Mulla Firoz Library at Bombay. 
Later on Ardashlr Kirmfi.nl was summoned to the 
Mughal court by Akbar in order to help the com- 
piler of the Farhana-t Jahdngin (end of the 16th 
cent.). In 1614 a dastur named Azar Kaiviln bin 
Azar Gosp died at Patna at the age of 85. He had 
disciples, and Muhammadans ana Hindus aio said 
to have joined the latter (of. Ddlnstdn , tr. Shea and 
Troyer, Pans, 1843, l 87, 88, 89). In the 18th cent. 
(26tii Nov. 1720) a mobed, Jftmfisp Vilayati, came 
to India. He vainly attempted to enlighten his 
co-ieligionistsm matters of religion (Patel, Parsec 
Prakash, p. 23 ; Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, 
Paris, 1771, Prelim. Discourse, p. 327). He brought 
several religious books, a Pahlavi Vcndidad which 
served Anquotil’s teacher, Dastur Dfirftb, and is 
the one from which his famous translation was 
dictated. Jfimftsp found that thcro was a difference 
of one month between the Persian and the Indian 
Zoioafftimns in the ros mah (‘calendar’) leckoning. 
It is the starting-point of the kabisah or ‘ intercala- 
tion' controversy (see art. Calendar ^Persian]) 
He was able to teach Avesta to three intelligent 

S riests — Dastur Darab Coomana of Surat, Dastur 
fimftsn Asfi of Navsan, and a dastur of Broach 
(probably Dastur Fardunp) , then he went back 
to Persia. In 1736 a bihdin named Jarashid, con- 
versant with astronomical calculations, took up 
the reform of the Indian calendar. Dunng the 
long discussion of the kabisah, which lasted for 
more than a century, applications were often made 
to Muhammadan authorities, e.g. JJfijI Nasham 
Isfahan! and Aghfi Muhammad ShUstari. All this 
shows that the Gahars w ere not absol utely ignorant. 

The Gahars, who were so communicative with 
their Indian brethren, carefully kept aloof from 
the non- Zoroastrians. All the travellers have re- 
corded this reserve, which was basod upon the 
principles of self-defence. 

‘Never,’ says Chinon, ‘ was the Cabbala of the Jews so averse 
to disclosing its secrets or so Jealous of unveiling the mysteries 
of its scienoe as the Gaures. or ancient Fire-worshippers, are 
careful to eonoe&l their religion from those who ask for informa- 
tion. I have been obliged, in order to learn from them the 
little I know of it, to go many times to their place and to dis- 
semble, lest they might suspect the design I had’ ( Relations 
nowMltea du Levant, Lyons, 1871, p. 429). ' They know by 

heart a big book written In characters differing from those of 
Persian or Arable. They could read it, but they used to sav 
that they did not understand it, and therefore held it in still 
greater reverence, stating that it sufficed that the words of 
their prayers to God could be heard by Him alone ' (ib. p. 487). 

It was with a Gabar of Yasd that Chardin was able to con- 
verse, and almost to obtain the sacred books. That Magian was 
one of the most erudite among the Isfabini Gabors. He used 
to read some passages to the stranger every day out of a book 


for which he asked ‘ 1500 litres.' Chardin was allowed to keep 
the manuscript for three months, and, as he would not spend 
so much money on its purchase, the man disappeared (Voyages 
en Perse, ill. 128). Daulier found the Gahars so reserved alxiut 
their religion that it was difficult to obtain any certain informa- 
tion (Beatties de la Peru, p. 62). Hanson waa able to ascertain 
that the tenets of their religion were consigned to parchments, 
the contents of which their Magians, or priests, read to the 
community on some occasions, and they considered it a point 
of religion not to show them to any one. Their mysteries and 
creed were known only to their Magiaps, who were not more 
clever than the bulk of the community (Mat present du royaume 
d« Perse, p 267). Chardin was, in fact, the most successful 
of the travellers, and he lost a unique opportunity of securing 
tho Avesta books. 

We have no reason to he surprised at the care 
taken to conceal the teachings of their religion, or 
at the obscurity in winch their beliefs are involved, 
in view of the oblivion of their sacred language. 
It was in a sense the logical consequence of some 
of their religious injunctions. If we consult tho 
old treatises, we find in them strict regulations to 
confine the teaching of the sacred language and 
the tenets of their religion to adepts alone Some 
very curious things are said in tho §ad Dar on this 
subject. 

The character* of the Aveata had to be taught to those of the 
good religion ‘ in tho presence of prlcBta and tea* hers, so as to 
read, ana that no errot may continue in tho Ifydytics and 1 aits ’ 
(ch xcvlli , tr West, SHE xxiv [1886] 869 f.)t 

The incompetence of the priest in teaching is 
referred to in the following verses, such mconifie- 
tence being considered as a sin, according to the 
words of Ormazd to Zoroaster : 

• As to every priest and teacher who commit* a blunder in 
teaching those of tho good religion, I make him just a* far from 
heaven as the width of the earth ’ (ib ) 

The priests, moreover, were not allowed to teach 
Pahlavi to every one 

‘ ZaratuSt enquired of H&rmaad thus “To whom is it proper 
to teach l’ahlavi?" And HOrmanl, tho good and propitious, 
gave a reply thus “To overy ono who is of th> family, an 
otilciating priest, a high-priest, a spiritual chief, and every one 
who is an intelligent priest. Besides these that I have men- 
tioned, if one teaches it to others it U a great sin for him ; and 
if he has performed many duties and good works, the end for 
him may still be hell ” ’ (i b xeix. 2-4). 

We can easily understand that the more the 
Zoroastrians were persecuted, the moie they kept 
aloof from the non-Zoroastrians. In fact, any in- 
tercourse with the latter was forbidden to the true 
boliever. About that we find in tho Rivdyats in- 

{ unctions which were as useful to the brethren of 
'ersia as to those of India, who had just experi- 
enced the eftocts of the conquest of Gujarat hy tho 
Muhammadans ; the main point was to keep the 
faith of the forefathers. A Rivdyat of Shfipfir 
Bhftrflcha tells that, if a Zoroastrian was forced 
to become a Muhammadan with his family, it was 
lietter for him to poison himself and lus family 
than to give up his religion. But if, after tho Zoro- 
astrian had changed his religion, he wished to be 
re-admitted among his co-religionists, lie should he 
received after maxing him pray a patet and giving 
baraSnUm (Nariman Uoshanq Iiivdyat, 15th cent.). 
Yet conversion to Zoroastrianism was allowed. 
A non -Zoroastrian could be admitted to the Zoro- 
astnan religion if willing to observe carefully its 
laws, and provided that no harm was thereby done 
to the community (KdOs Mdhydr Rtvdyat, 16tli 
cent.). The last sentence is suggestive, and shows 
a great deal of discrimination in the leaders. Above 
all, the Zoroastrian was enjoined to guard himself 
against contact with a non-Zoroastrwn. A Zoro- 
astrian should purify himself with cow’s unne 
(nirang) after touching a non-Zoroostrian (AV/m- 
din Shdpdr Rivdyat, 16th cent. ). Some other regu- 
lations, such as the following, have even a polemic 
character : a Zoroastrian should not partake of any 
food prepared hy a non-Zoroastnan, even when 
travelling (Kdds Mdhydr Rii ay at), neither of ghi 
(clarified butter), nor of honey prepared by non- 
Zoroostrians (ib ) ; fruit touched by the latter has 
to be washed before it is eaten ( Narimdn Hoshamj 
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liivdyat ); even so, a Zoroaati ian should not use 
an earthen or eoppor utensil made by a non-Zoro- 
astrtan except after having washed it three times ; 
and a dastur must not cook food in an earthen 
vessel made by a non Zoioastrian (Kdus Mdhydr 
Jtiodyat), It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Faithful to piotoct themselves against the impure, 
mischievous n on -Zoroaati ians, or Darvands. At 
tho end of the 15th cent, and on the eve of the 16th, 
we find in the Itmlyat of Narlm&n Hflshang the 
following privilege allowed to tho Indian brethren 
—a privilege used, no doubt, by the Iranians during 
their daily life of struggle anti misery. 

' If * non-ZoroMtrian is committing great sins and causing 
tiann to Zoroastrlans and docs not listen to reason, and if a 
Zoroastrlan kills him, he sliftli uot be considered guilty of 
murder ' (for all these references, see the Bombay University MS 
of D&rAb Horinuzdi&r's Rivdyat) 

The correspondence with the brethren of India, 
so active during tho rule of the §efavi(l kings, 
slackened dui mg the Afghan invasions. Tho last 
messenger in tho 18th cent., Katls ltustnm Jalfll of 
Hi each, took with him his son, the famous Mullft 
Fird/, who has left an account of his journey 
(Dench hade manjnint). The siege of Kirmftn put 
a stop to that literary and to all religious inter- 
course. 

6. Social and religious customs.— -The Zoro- 
astrians are divided in Persia, as in India, into two 
classes— laymen (bihdlns) and priests (athornans). 
We have seen their unhappy fate, and the rum of 
their national life. Their social life was a failuio 
In many cases they were obliged to conceal their 
religious faith and to feign to adopt Islam. Even 
in tlio It way at a wo find permission to practise dis- 
simulation. ‘ If a man is obliged to become a 
Muhammadan hy force and if he has no faith in 
the Muhammadan religion, he cannot be called a 
Muhammadan’; and we have seen that the re- 
ad mission of the renegado into the community 
was easily granted. Some of the bthdins sent their 
children abroad in order to have them brought up 
in their own faith. 

1. LAYMhX (fnhdina). — The modus vivcndi of tho 
Iianian Zoroastrians has in general improved since 
tho middle of the 10th cent ; yet at Yazd and 
Kirmau they continue to live in separate quarters, 
and are still kept at a distance by the Muhamma- 
dans Thou position, in the mam, is respectable ; 
they are no longer ngucultu lists only, out mer- 
chants ; and their trade with India has been the 
sou ice of foitune to some of them, and has even 
added (at least at Yazd) to the commercial reputa- 
tion of tho city, although they still labour under 
certain restrictions— being forbidden, for example, 
to sell food in the bu/aurs. 

They oooupv (at Yuxd). ways Oord Carton, ft position not un- 
like the Chinese comprador** and agents In the Treaty ports of 
Japan, t.ho bulk of the foteign trade posting through their hands 

i Pertut, li 241) Some of them are naturalised British subjects 
E. G Browne bos given many interesting details of thdrlife, whit h 
he was able to learn during the time he resided amongst them 
at Yo»d and Kirin An (of A Year amon<i»t the Persian*, ohs. 13, 
14, 16, 10) Other travellers have added valuable information 
•inoe 1887 (of. Jack son, Persia, Past and Present, pp 368-400, 
and Malcolm, Ptvc Year* \n a Persian Town, paiuun) 

At Ya»l tho head of the oommumlv is [llll-M Artlasnir Mihra- 
b&n, ft wealthy merchant. Ho is the (‘resident of the Aasr t- 
Atyjutnan of Yaxd, and an influential representative of the IrAm 
JSorooatriana. Ardoshir MihrnbAn was obliged to become a 
naturalised British subject to oht&lu certain liberties , in 1207. 
ArbAb Jftmshid, a merchant at Teheran, was elected deputy of 
the National Persian Assembly It is known that the elections 
hftva been made by oolleges (1) of the provinces, (2) of the 
communities. The politioal inequalities of the Unbars have 
totally disappeared, and the Koroastrians are gradually regaining 
all their eh il righto and their equality before the law and further 
liberty of cult 

(a) Ceremonies. — The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Gabar family are the same as in a Farsi family 
(sec ait. Parsis). For a description of them we 
must refer to tho accounts of the first European 
travellers, although we cannot place much reliance 
on them, the Occidentals being always more or less 


inclined to tax the Gabars with an exaggerated 
degree of ignorance or superstition. As regards 
their religious practices, intimately connected as 
they are with their social customs, we may refer 
to their liivdyats, or correspondence with their 
brethren in mdia ; for, though these Rioduats 
contain no graphic account, they are still the best 
and surest source of information in matters of 
their own faith. 

The ceremonies which mark the life of a Gabar 
are : — (l) The investiture of the sudra and kusti, 
called the naujot in India, and sudra kusti dad an 
in Persia (cf. Jackson, op. cat p. 380 f., where it is 
stated that the wearing of the sudra, and even the 
formal invustituro of the kusti, are not common at 
Yazd) — (2) Tho marriage ceremony, stripped of 
the Hindu finery and pageant imposed on the 
Persian refugees by the liana of Sanian, and re- 
duced to prayers and admonitions (Jackson, pp. 
384-386). Any marriage with nou-Zoioastnans is 
still strictly prohibited, as Chardin has pointed out. 
The Gabais, he says, could not many wives of 
another faith ; they asseited that the wife was to 
bo by education and birth of tho samo religion and 
race as the husband ( Voyages en Perse, in. 128). 
— (3) F uncials. — The funeral ntes are conducted 
in Iian, as in India, accouhng to the pure Avcsta 
form (Jackson, 387-398) Most of the questions 
sent to linn by the messengers of the Parsi anju- 
mans of Gujarat leferred to funeial ntes, prayers, 
purifications, and disposal of the dead on the plat- 
foims of the dakhmas. These dakhmas have been 
desmbed by many travellers, who have even seen 
tho mside and have given us particular as to their 
structuio. In Persia, the Zoroastrians could not 
ensuie the uiviolability of tlieir dakhmas and keep 
at a respectful distance the curious wayfarer or 
mischievous Muhammadans, as their co religion- 
ists endeavoured to do m India, and at last suc- 
ceeded in doing under Butisli rule. 

The dakhmas in l’eraia are not numetoua * at Yard, there are 
0—4 old oner and 2 in use At KirniAn wo have to note a cluster 
of 0 towors 3 are in use , 6 are old and out of repair At 
Teheran there is a dakhtna built at the expense of the Bombay 
Fund (ay 1231^ a d. 18(11) There is likewise it very ancient 
dakhtna near lial, about SO feet high, but with neither door, 
bhandtir (or central pit to receive the bones), nor saijrx The 
pavi* are arranged in rectangles instead of wliwl fashion (from 
the census of the Persian Amelioration Fund , i f Browne, A 
Year amongst the Persian*, 88 f , and Jackson, 430 f ). 

(b) Di css — Thediess of the modern Zoroastrians 
in Pei sia is carefully desciibed by lloutum-Schindler 
(op. cit. 68 f ) The people still retain the custom 
or wearing daik colours pointed out by ancient 
travellers. The men wear the turban, or da&tar, 
rolled up around a small cap ; the kohl, or black 
wool cap of the Persians, is adopted only at Teheran, 
Kibshan, Shiraz, and Bushire ; they put on the 
pendra (mod. Pers. pirdhan), ‘shut,’ over their 
sudra (‘sacred shirt’), and tie the kusti (‘sacred 
thread’) on their naked body; the tiousers are 
called tonbiin. There aie thice other garments : 
the dotdi, a mere jacket, short and wadded ; the 
alkaluk, another sort of jacket worn under a third 
called ktma. A shal (mod. Pers. sal) is passed 
over the kema. The stockings and shoes have 
Persian names. 

The women retain the ancient custom of winding 
pieces of cloth around their head, ‘fagoties k la 
negligence,’ as Daulier says (p. 51), and of using 
the some ‘ nippes colonies r mentioned by Raphael 
du Mans (Etat de la Perse en 1660, p , 43). They 
wear five different head-oloths: the thin iul-shtv- 
ear is bound round the head like a cap ana kept in 
place by the lachek (which is a nbbon rather than 
a cloth ) tied under the chin. The dastmtll-sar falls 
on the shoulders, and is fastened under the chin ; 
in fact, the head of a woman is visible only from 
the eye brows to the chin ; the brow is covered by 
the makn6. The women wear the kusti over the 
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shoulders on the under shirt, which is not the 
sudra , but is oalled shtv-kusti ; over the shiv-kustl 
is worn tiio short shirt or pendra. The women do 
not wear petticoats, but trousers called shelvar, 
made of coloured cloth, either wadded or light, 
according to the season ; they are broad and loose, 
but are drawn in tightly about the ankles. The 
tight-fitting jacket with narrow sleeves is called 
mindsdkh. The other jackets have Persian names. 

The women of rank, when they go out, throw over 
themselves a veil of striped stun, blue and white, 
oalled ch&dar, which is worn only by the poorest 
Muhammadans. The other women, viz. the towns- 
women, go out unveiled ; a Muhammadan never 
looks at them, as he considers them impure. 

(c) Education.— After having so often alluded to 
the ignorance of the Gabars, let us consider their 
intellectual status during the great campaign made 
by Manakii Limji Antaria in favour of the amel- 
ioration of the lot of his co-religionists. Hon turn - 
Schindler gives reliable information (p. 82). At 
that time very few Irftnl Zoroastrians could read 
the A vesta characters ; in the province of Kirmfin 
there was only one man, the dastur, who could read 
Zend; at Yazd there were several. All except 
the agriculturists could read and write modern 
Persian ; many had some knowledge of Arabic 
Among the women it would have been hard to find 
one wno could either read or write Some laymen 
were conversant with astrology, Rnd knew as much 
of astronomy as was required for astrological cal- 
culations. They could, with the help of the astro- 
labe, hud the latitude of a place within a degree. 
They had limited notions of geography ; all their 
knowledge of history was derived from Firdausi. 
A few could study the A vesta, Dasatir, Ddbtstdn, 
Din/cart, and such other works, butquite superfici- 
ally. All the class-books and the Qu’rfin came 
from India. A Kintifini or Yazdl Zoroastrian was 
not permitted to attempt to read the Qu’ran in the 
presence of a Muhammadan, and no copy would be 
sold to him. The improvement, even since the 
beginning of the 20th cent., is notable Now there 
are 9 schools in Yazd, Kirmfin, and Teheran. At 
Yazd there are 6 schools: a large madrasa built 
at the expense of Ardashir Mirhaban’s father (149 
pupils) ; another where Aveista and English are 
taught (53 pupils) ; Khurramshah (84 pupils) ; Taft 
(24 pupils) ; Sarffib&d (32 pupils) ; Mubarka (no 
pupils). These six schools are branches of the 
Yazdl madrasa . At Kirmfin are two schools, 
one near tho Atash-Bahrfim (32 pupils) ; and one 
at Zufar (19 pupils). At Teheran there is one 
school built by N. M. Petit (13 pupils). 

ii Priests ( athomans ) — The modern Iranian 
priesthood is the humble representative of the great 
clergy of theSasanian period, but one would hardly 
recognize in the persecuted mobeds of Yazd and 
Kirmfin the dasturs and advisers of the mighty 
kings of Peisia. Immediately after the Arab con- 
quest, the pnests were not ill-treated by the Mu- 
hammadans; we have seen that in the 9th cent, 
there were still mobeds and ervads who had learnt 
the mantras and studied the commentaries. They 
were men of position, and were allowed to take a 
share in the religious discussions held m the pre- 
sence of the Khalifa themselves. This is proven by 
the Ulamd-i- Islam (ed. Mohl, Frogmens relates d 
la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829, np. 1-10 ; tr. 
Vullers, Fragments iiber die Religion des Zoroaster , 
Bonn, 1831, pp 43-67), in which is preserved a con- 
troversy between Mazdsean priests and Muham- 
madan doctors in the presence of AH ; and again by 
the Md(igdn-i-gujastak Abdlish (ed. and tr. Bar- 
thdlemy, Paris, 1887), which relates another contro- 
versy between a Zendik. called Ab&lish and the 
Zoroastrian high-pnest Atttr Farobarg before the 
great Khalif al-M&'mfin, whose taste for disputes 


on the merits of different religions is attested by al- 
Mas'fldl (Emines tfOr, ed. Barbier de Meynaid, 
Pans, 1861-77, i. 30). 

The prosence of the Zoroastrian priests was thus 
tolerated at the court of the Kliallfs, and their 
evidence was even accepted m lawsuits — that of a 
mobed in the case of Afshln the heresiarch (9th 
cent.) (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, L 331 f.) ; 
but tiiis toleration gradually disappeared, and the 
Zoroastrian priests were taught to expect obedience 
and respect from true believers only. The priest- 
hood continued to form a class separated from the 
rest of the community and to recruit now members 
from itself. 

Nevertheless, an example of the possibility of admitting a 
layman into the priestly class is found in the 17th century 
One dastur, Rustam Qusht&sp Ardashir, is said to have sprung 
from tho laity and not from a priestly family (SBB v. (1^80] 
Inlrod p. xxxni) In the tune of this dastur, the Muhammadan 
king of Persia had ordered a general massacre of Zoroastrians, 
unless they proved that they were not idol worshippers. 
Rustam Qusht&sp, though a layman, proved this to the satis- 
faction of the king, and he was made a dastw. It is quite in 
keeping with the old tradition of the division of men into four 
classes, restored by king Ardashir, with the exoeptinn of those 
who, by special merits for examinations, weie qualified for a 
profession different from that of their forefatliirs. Such was 
the case of tills Rustam Qusht&sp Ardashir. 

In the 17th cent., the head-quarters of the priestly 
class was still Yazd. According to Chardin (op. 
cit. p. 131), the great pontiff hod settled there, and 
was called Dastur Dasturan ; he was an example 
to the other priests who lived with him, and to the 
students who formed a seminary under his auspices. 
The Muhammadans allowed this liberty, since tho 
officers denved handsome presents from such 
toleration. 

The ignorance of the priests is emphasized by the 
travellers, but in many cases that reputation is due 
to the ignorance of the travellers themselves. Yet, 
as with the laity, so with tho priestly class, a 
general darkening of the intellect was hut too real, 
especially after the siege of Kiimfin(1794). Wester- 
gaard, at Yazd and Kirmfin, noted that Pahlavi 
had been almost forgotten ; Houtum-Schindler, ns 
already stated, found in Yazd some priests who 
could read tho Avesta characters, but at Kuinfin 
only one — the dastur. 

There is now at Yazd a madiasa wheie Persian 
and Avesta are taught, whilst in the village schools 
Khorda-Avesta ana Persian only are taught. A 
certain number of young men come to study at 
Bombay. As a learned and distinguished priest, 
we must mention Dastur Tlr Andaz Ardashir, who 
has translated the Kkot da A vesta into Persian. 

The initiatory ceremonies for priesthood are the 
same as in India — navar and rnartab, with some 
slight differences in the ntual (cf. art. PARRIS). 

At Yazd the mobeds live in a separate quarter , 
the bihdins are spread over different villages and 
localities. Their duties consist in keeping up the 
sacred fire, the performance of the offices and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and the like. For tho distribu- 
tion of the work and fees, they pioeeed as follows. 
Once a year, all the mobeds bold a meeting at the 
house of the high-priest and assign all the bihdins 
of the different places to as many divisions as there 
are mobeds. They wnte down the names of the 
different villages on small slips of paper, which are 
folded and distributed by a young mobed to the 
mobeds as in a lottery. The religions ceremonies 
of the locality inscribed on the paper are performed 
by these mobeds and by no one else. Many of the 
mobeds appoint others to their place or ask others 
to help them ; bat they mnst always give their 
permission for any substitution. 

A mobed who bas just been made a navar cannot 
be employed until three years have elapsed after the 
ceremonies have been performed. The distribution 
of work is made yearly, and according to the in- 
crease or decrease of the number of the mobeds. 
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Temples. — Fire, the symbol of the Maze! man faith, 
after having burnt m the Zoroastrian temples of 
the Busaman period with all pomp and majesty, is 
now hidden, in Persia as well as in India, in dwell- 
ings whose outside does not differ from that of other 
houses. It is the worship of, or rather reverence 
for, fire professed by the Pnrsis and Gabars that 
has earned them the appellation of Atash parnstAn, 
or 4 liio-worshippeiM,’ given to them by travellers. 
Before the abolition of the jizm, their sanctuaries 
weio desenated daily. The lustory of the post- 
Basatiian tomples has still to be writton ; the re- 
mains of the old temples are very few, and the 
>oor modern Ada r (Iris have nothing to remind us of 
he splendour of tbo former. 

It U Raid that afUur the battle of Nih&wand, King Yazdagird 
fled from Uai and took with him the sacred fire that was 
revered In that place, one of the oldost p yrce of Persia He 
went to lufaMn, then to Klnuitn, N lstidpur, and Merv, where 
he erected, In a placo two pnrasanffs from the town, a pyra, 
where he enthroned the snort d fire that he had brought with 
him Tho pyra wan | surrounded by gardens (Tabari, tr. 
Zotenherg, oh lxviil ) 

At fust tho Muhammadans seem to have given 
a roal protection to tho fire-temples and to nave 
pievontod then dostiuction. Thus in the 9th cent., 
under the reign of al-Mu'tagim (833-8421, piiests 
and doctors wore flogged bocause they had destroyed 
the temple of Sugdh and built a mosque in its place 
(Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 179). 

At the time of Mas’fldl (9th cent ) pi/rie wero to 
bo found in Iraq, Fills, Knmiln, Blstiln, Kboiasan, 
TabHristftn, Azarbaijan, etc, (Mas'fldl, cd. Burbier 
do Meynnid, iv. 80) ; but on account of the in- 
vasions and wars the number of the Zoioastnans 
decreased, and tho , sanctum ics fell into decay. 
T’ravellors have all recorded how caiefully tho 
Gabars concealed their liio from the eye of non- 
Zoroastuans Tho exceptions aie few, Cliinon 
wont to the temple, but could not hco the hie 
(p 418), although Caien saw it {Giro del mutulo, 
1009, p. 134) In modem times, K G Browne and 
Jackson woto introduced into tho «anctimues of 
Yazd and Kiruutn (.1 Year amongst the Persians, 
pp 373 f, 441 f., and Persia, Past and Present, 
pp 360 f ) Ono of tho first duties of the Poistan 
Amelioration Fund was to repair the fire-temples 
7, Language. — All the travollcis noted that tho 
Gabars had a language of then own ; they had re- 
tained tho Avesta charaoteis and their scriptui os, 
but tho Pahlavi language and liteintuie hod gradu 
ally disappeared and woio leplaeod by a soil of 
jargon, unintelligible to strangers and diflerent 
irom the Now Persian. The modern dialect of the 
Persian Zmoastrians is the Ga/rri, spoken at Yard, 
KirmAn, ltafsinjan, ato. It seems tlmt liydo knew 
of tho existence of the Gabil ( Vctcrum Petsantm 
. . . rehgionts hutorav, Oxford, 1700, pp 364-429 5 
of. Aliquot il du Porron, Zend-Avesta, 11 429) 
There has boon no literary activity amongst the 
Persian Zoioastriansof Yazd and KirmAn in recent 
times; and, though among themselves they con- 
tinue to speak the peculiar GabrI dialect, then 
speech 111 mixed society scarcely differs from that 
of tholr Muhammadan fellow-citizens, and their 
letters are entiiely coined from the ordinal y models. 
E. G. Browne studied it at Yazd He says that the 
DAri (os ho calls it) is used by the Gabars only 
among themselves. When thej speak their own 
dialect, even a Yazdi Muhammadan cannot under- 
stand what they are saying, 01 can undeiatand it 
only very imperfectly ; it is not written. 

Cf Houtum-Schindtor, pp. 57-82, etc. , E G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians, pp 187, 189, 888, 389 , Ituarfc, ‘ Le 
prttendu D6rl den Parsis do Ye*d ’ JA xl. (1888] 298-802 , E. G. 
Browne. A Literary 111 istory of Persia, l. 43, 80, 109, Geiger, 
in OlrP i. li [1896] 881 L, 404 1 , *22 ; E O. Browne, ‘ A 
Specimen of th« Gabri Dialect of Persia, 'JRAS, 1897, pp 108- 
lio 

It is also interesting, in this connexion, to note 
that the Iranian pronunciation of Avesta differs 


considerably from that current in India. The 
spirants are either despuanti/ed or changed to 
aspirates (8 becoming either d oi d', etc. ; t becomes 
d, and bh becomes nk). Besides liecoming t or t', 6 
is frequently interchanged in pronunciation with s ; 
and the vowels «, 0 , u are often confused, while 
there is a tendency to monophthongize diphthongs. 
On tho other hand, anaptyxis and epentnensis are 
strictly observed. Knowledge of the metrical 
structure of lurge portions of the Avesta is lost, 
and all is read as prose (Jackson, op. cit. pp. 363- 
366). 

Litbratur*.— 1. History, btc.— F oucher, ‘Sur le Manlchti- 
Isme et lea Gudbrea,’ In MAIDL xxxl (1884), B. B. Patel, 
Parses Prakath (Gujarati), Bombay, 1888, panim ; Dosabhoy 
Framjee, The Parsed , their History, Manners , Customs, and 
Religion, London, 1858, pp 29-51 , D. F. Karaka, tlistory of 
the Partis, do. 1884, 1 53-90 , D. Menant, 1 1. os Parsis, hlstoire 
des oommunaut4i zoroastriennes de l’lnde,’ AMO, Paris, 1898, 
ch. 11. pp. 25-48, and 4 Lcs Zoroastrlens de Perse,* in Rev. du 
monde musulman, Oct -Nov. 1907 

11. Ethnoqrapht — N. de Khanlkoff, Mfmoire sur FEthnogr. 
de la Perse, Paris, I860, passim , E. Duhousset, Les Popula- 
tions ds la Perse et pays limitrophes pendant trois annfes de 
sfjour en A tie, do 1803, passim , A. Houtum Schindler. ‘Die 
I’arsen in Persian,’ in XDMG xxxvi [1882) 182, Houssay, ap 
M A Dieulafoy, Aeiopole de Suse, Paris, 1800-92, Appendix, 

1 La Rare hutnalne de la Perse,’ p 87 If 

ill. Customs and Mannkks. —P ietro della Valle, Lesfameux 
Voyages ds Pietro della Valle, gentilhomme romam, sumommA 
1'illustre voyageur, French tr , Paris, 1061, 11 104-8, Silva y 
Figueroa, L’Ambassade de Don Garcias ds Silva y Figueroa 
en Perse, tr Wicqucfort. do 1067, pp 176-179, Gabnel de 
Chinon, Relations nouvellesdu Lei ant ou trait ft de la religion, 
du gonvememmt et des coutumes des Ptrses, des ArmAniens, et 
itrs Gaures, Lyons, 1671, bk ill pp. 420-481 , T. B. Tavernier, 
Six Voyages en Turqme, en Perse, et aux Inaes, Paris, 1076 , 1 
430-448 (Eng. tr , I/ondon, 1684) , Raphael du Mans, Flat de 
la Perse en 1060, ed C Schefer, Paris, 1891, pp 42-45 , J de 
Thdvenot, Relation d’un voyage fait au Levant . . . owe la 
suite, do 1074, ii. 216 f. , J Chardin Voyages en Perse et 
autren heux de VOnent, Amsterdam, 1736, i 181, Hi 66, 120- 
133 , A de Dauller Deslandes, Les Realties de la Perse, Paris, 
1073, pp 61-68, S. N. Sanson, Mat pi Stent du royaume de 
Perse , do 1694, pp 236-264 , A Olearius, Persiamsche 
Reuebetchreibvng, Hamburg, 1696, passim , E Kaempfer, 
Amanita turn exotioarum . fasciculi v , iAinigo, 1712, p. 164 , 
Gemelll Careri, Giro ilel mundo, parte sooonda, *NeIIa 
Persia,' Naples, 1099, pp 138, 1341 , J A. Ducerceau, Hist de 
la demiire revolution <te Perse, Paris, 1728, 1. 291, 204 f , ii 
131, 193, 291 , 296 , Coi ncllle Le Brun, Voyages par la Moscocie, 
en Perse, et aux Indes Ortentales, Amsterdam, 1718, 11 387-389, 
etc , J Hanway, The Revolutions of Persia, London, 1754, 
pp. 149-162, 100, etc 

iv Tra\ KliLKRS IN TUB 19 th Okntury —A DuprA Voyage en 
Pern fait dans Us anrrfes 1807-1308-1809, Paris, 1819, ii. 100- 
110 , R. Ker Porter. Travels in Georgia, Persia, eto., London, 
1821, 1 48-68, li. 46, 64, 66 , N L Westergaard, ' Letter to tho 
Rev Dr. Wilson written in 1843,’ in JRAS vlil (1846) 360 , 
H Petermann, Reism tin Orient, Leipzig, 1865, ii 208-200 , 
N de Khanlkoff, Mimoue sur la partie tiulndumaU ds VAsie 
Centrals, Paris, 1861. passim, and Ethnog. de la Perse, do 
1866, passim . , fi. Duhousset, op, cit. supra ; A de Gobine&u, 
Trois ans en Asie, Paris, 1869, pp. 371-880; E. G Browne, A 
Year amongst the Persians, 1887-1688, London, 1898, pp 868-486 ; 
G.N Curson, Persia, do 1892. 1 166,833,862,11.47,49,239-241, 
244, 493 ; A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, 
New York, 1900, pp. 278-376,836-338, 353-400, 413, 425-427, P M 
Sykes, The Parsis of Persia, a Licturc delivered at the Soe. of 
Arts, London, 24th May 1906; N Malcolm, Mve Years m a 
Persian Toivn, London, 1905, pp 44-49, 61, 62. 63, 118, etc 

I). Menant, 

GAELS.— See Celts. 


GALLICANISM.— Under this name two doc- 
trines are designated, which were once current in 
France, but which are quite distinct. The one 
>\as duected against the claims of the clergy, the 
other against the Papacy. The first, which was 
odious to the clergy, was supported by kings and 
parliaments, and may be called * royal or parlia- 
mentary GaUioamsm. The second had the sym- 
pathy of the episcopate and of the French clergy, 
and is known as 4 episcopal GallicanismJ Each of 
these two doctrines, which have often been con- 
fused, has its own history, and they ought there- 
fore to be separately treated. 

I. Royal or Parliamentary Qallwanism. 
—Royal or parliamentary G&llicanism comprises 
three maxims. (1) The first proclaims the right 
that civil society possesses to defend itself against 
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the invasions of the clergy. It may be formulated 
thus the clergy ought to be confined to the 
spiritual domain. (2) The second affnms the 
superiority of civil over religious power. Its 
formula is : the king is the head of the Gallican 
Church. (S) The third teaches that, to defend 
civil society against the encroachments of the 
clergy and to impose his authority on the latter, 
the king (represented by Parliament or the King’s 
Council) should act in a practical manner, viz. 
by appeal by writ of error, which entails various 
penalties, notably the seizure of tempoialities. 

x. Defence of civil society against the encroach- 
ments of the clergy.— This is the very soul of the 
disputes which broke out from time to time be 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics. Profiting by the 
disorder caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Church, in the 6th cent., had placed herself at 
the head of the social services. She had left hei 
spiritual domain and invaded the domain of things 
temporal. But the day came when society became 
conscious of its growing strength Then it thanked 
the Church for her post services and announced 
that it would henceforth look after its own adminis- 
tration. The Church, however, did not see things 
in the same light. She claimed a Divine sanction 
for rights which she owed to circumstances, and 
which she was unwilling to abandon. Hence arose 
the disputes which bioke out as early as the reign 
of Charles the Bald, but nioie especially m tne 
13tli century. In 1205, undei Philip Augustus, 
then in 1225, undei Louis VIII , the Flench barons 
formed a coalition to dnve back the clergy into 
their spiritual domain and lescue laymen fiom 
their tn bunals At this latter date the Duke of 
Brittany, Pieire Mauclerc, assembled his vassals 
at Redon, urged them to work tow ards this end, 
and made them promise to brave the oensuies of 
the clergy At the Assembly of Saint- Denis 
(1236) the most powerful lords of Prance dis- 
cussed the muttei again, and wrote to Pope 
Gregory IX. asking him to put an end to the con- 
tinual oncioachments of the bishops. Finally, in 
1246, another League was formect— this tune at 
the instigation of the Emperor Fredenck II — 
which pro]>osed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Church over laymen to cases of heresy, marriage, 
and usury. AJ1 these attempts failed. In 1235, 
Gregory ix. informed the lords that they were 
making an attempt against the ‘liberty of the 
Church,’ and thieatened them with all soits of 
penalties. Innocent IV. wont still further . he ex- 
communicated the members of the League of 1246 
The bishops, supported by Rome, continued to 
bring before their tribunals a gieat number of 
civil affairs The laymen, who thought themselves 
capable of administering their own affairs, con- 
tinued to revolt against the humiliating guardian- 
ship to which they were subjected Duiing the 
whole of the 13th cent, matters underwent no 
change. 

But, although the conflict went on as far as lay- 
men and the Church were concerned, the interests 
of the former were no longer, towards the year 
1300, entrusted to the same hands as formerly. 
At the time of Philip Augustus and Saint Louis, 
the opposition against the usurpations of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction began with tne barons. At the 
approach of the 14tli cent, the attack came from 
the king, Philip the Fan, an imperious man and a 
great organizci , who proposed to entrust the 
execution of justice to lay officers nominated by 
himself, and to relegate the Church to the spiritual 
domain. The success of this project, however, was 
hampered by the king’s quarrels with Boniface 
rtu., which compelled him to conciliate the clergy 
in order to secure their support. In fact, he had 
to concede to the Church unlimited jiumiictiun in 


civil affairs. At the same time he instituted a 
body of royal legists and notaries who should re- 
present the lay spirit and form a kind of forties* 
of anti-clericalism. In the 14th cent, a power 
arose over against the Church — that of the legists 
— which had always an open eye for the ambitious 
schemes of the clergy anti was ever ready to thwart 
or curb them. To the attacks to which she had to 
submit the Church replied with excommunication ; 
but the legists seized the temporal belongings of the 
author of the ban and did not lot their prey escape 
until the censures wore cancelled These ever- 
lenewed disputes gave rise to a clioius of mutual 
recrimination. The Church complained that her 
‘liberty’ bad been violated; the legists, on their 
side, complained that the cleigy mtcrfeied in tho 
legulation of sale contracts, estates, etc —in a 
woid, that they interfered with many things that 
were altogether outside the spmtual sphere 

King Philip of Valois imagined that this dis- 
content was occasioned by misunderstandings, and 
that, if light were thrown on tho question of the 
jurisdictions, harmony between the laymen and 
the clergy would be re-established. In older to 
obtain the necessity light, he called an assembly 
of the prelates anu barons of his kingdom, and 
each of the two parties was invited to state its side 
of the question with absolute fteedoin Tho Assam 
bly (well known as the Assembly of Vincennes) met 
in December 1329. 

Pierre tie Cuguiiires, Knight nnd King's Councillor, took up 
the defence of the interests of tho laymen lie contended, en 
forcing his arguments b> frequent reference to Scripture texts, 
that God bad established two Jurisdictions, tho one temporal, 
the other spiritual , and thot those could not be in the same 
hands , from which he concluded that the Church, which had 
received spiritual Jurisdiction, could not exercise temporal 
Jurisdiction Then, descending from the region of principles to 
the realm of facts, he enumerated the abuses committed by the 
clergy who encroached without scruple on the domain of 
temporal Jurisdiction 

The argument was replied to by Pierre Roger, Archbishop of 
Sons, and Pierre Bertrand, Bishop of Autun These two 
advocates of tho clergy argued that the two Jurisdictions, the 
spmtual and the temporal, could be united without any incon 
venienoe in the same person, and t hat, as a matter of met, the 
Ohurcb had receimi (lie power of judging temporal as will as 
spiritual affairs The) admitted that abuses might have sllppt d 
in here and there, and promised to do what was necessary to 
correct them 

The most obvious result of tins great debate was 
to show that tho legists were separated fiom the 
clergy, not by misunderstandings, but by views 
n reeoncilubly opposed, and that any concessions 
by eithei must be imposed by the autliouty of the 
king. But Philip refused to take part iu the 
strife. He made fair promises both to the clergy 
and to the legists, and left the quarrel where lie 
bad found it It is not till tho reign of Charles V. 
that we find tho intervention of royal authority — 
and that on the side of tho laymen. At this time 
the usurpations of the clergy were more irritating 
than ever to the laymen, whose discontent found 
lent in a curious book entitled Le Songe du Verger. 
Charles, who had inspued the book, justified its 
claims by the Ordinance of 8th March 1372, in 
terms of which the bishops were in future to have 
nothing to do with ‘real’ actions, te with the 
sale of landed property, heritages, etc., and the 
royal officers were to prevent, by seizure of tempo- 
ralities where necessary, all action of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal in sneh matters. 

The Ordinance of 1372 was the first measure 
taken by the king of France to stem the flood of 
ecclesiastical power. It was confirmed, in the 
reign of Charles VI., bv the Bill of 1385. Then 
came the Ordinance of Villers-Cotterets of 1539, 
and the Edict of 1695, which lestramed ecclesias- 
tical power m other directions. J unspnidcnoe, on 
its side, devoted itself to a similar task and ob- 
tained important results In the 17th cent, the 
State had recovered ponseision of most of its essen- 
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tial privileges which hod formerly Iwen usutped by 
the Church. Nevertheless, the clergy still jk>s- 
sessed the registers connected with civil affairs, 
and retamod the monopoly of education. It was 
the Involution which deprived them of these 
privileges. On 10th Juno 1702 the Legislative 
Assembly deluded that births, marriages, and 
deaths should be registered in the Meeting Hall of 
the municipality. Several years later, the Con- 
vention, and afterwards the Krapire, gave the 
management of education to laymen. The clergy 
wero, by those measures, expelled from two posi- 
tions which they had held for many centuries 
In the course of the 19th cent., however, they had 
the consolation of paitialiy repairing the losses 
which the Revolution had inflicted upon them in 
the domain of intellectual affairs. In 1833 they 
were authorized to provide, in line with the 
University, elementary education. To this first 
authorization a second was added in 1850 — that of 
providing secondary education. Finally, in 1875 
they obtained the liberty of providing higher 
education. The Church, then, even at the present 
day, may give instruction, but only under State 
control . education has been secularized. 

a. The authority of the king over the Gallican 
Church. — The king of Franco considered himsolf 
head of the Galilean Church, the guardian of its 
teaching and discipline. We may add that he 
supervised it m order to prevent the great force 
at its disposal from being turned against the 
monarohy His authoiity was exercised by several 
means • the nomination of bishops, the convocation 
of councils, the regale, the taxes, the control of 
doctrine and worship. 

(a) The nomination of bishops — Clovis, Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne, and some others encountered 
no obstacle in the exercise of this right. But com- 
plaints and giievances mode themselves hoaid not 
infrequently Those varied according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they were confined to pro- 
testing against the choice of incompetent bishops, 
and the shameful trafhc which went on m this 
connexion. Such was the attitude of Pope Gregory 
(m his IctteiH to lirunohaut and to the Frankish 
piinccs), of Boniface (742-744), and of the Council 
of Palis of 829. At other times a return was de- 
manded to the electoral i6gimo which had held 
sway befoio the coming of the Flanks (Council of 
Paris of 014, Abb6 Wala in the Council of Aix-la- 
Chupollo of 828, the False Decretals, Hincmar, 
Giegory vu.) Or, again, a compromise was 
resorted to, and the king was authorized to confirm 
the choice of the electors (Council of Orleans of 
f»49) It vv as this compromise which, theoretically, 
finally prevailed (the first time under Cloth&ire II. 
[615], then in the middle of tho 9th cent.) — theo- 
retically only, for in practice the elections were 
corrupted by official candidature. The king thrust 
his candidate upon the olectors; the electoral 
r6glme was only a mask to disguise the royal 
nomination Moreover, the bishops, before ob- 
taining episcopal consecration, had to receive 
investiture from the king and take an oath of 
allegiance to him. This oath of allegiance, how- 
ever, soon dwindled to a simple promise of fidelity, 
which, instead of preceding the episcopal consecra- 
tion, followed it, and so lost much of its value. 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the 13th cent, 
the king was still, so to speak, recruiting officer of 
the episoopate. With Boniface vui. the Papacy 
proposed to reserve to itself the nomination ot the 
French bishops, and little by little it made con- 
siderable progress in this direction. The Great 
Schism modified the situation. It was then, in 
fact, that tho French clergy tried to re-establish 
election, and it succeeded, tnanhs to the Pragmatic 
Sanction of fiourges, 1438. But its success was 


fleeting, for the King giadually recovered lost 
ground and, in spite of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
nominated his bishops os often as he could. 
Finally, he completed and consolidated his victory 
by the Concordat of 1510. From this time onwards 
the king directed the appointment of the French 
episcopate under the control of the Pope, who con- 
fined himself to giving them canonical ordors. 
This was not a complete return to the tradition of 
the early Middle Ages, seeing that at that period 
tho nomination of the bishops was completed with- 
out any intervention from the Pope ; but it was all 
that the recent increase of Papal power would per- 
mit. So in the Concordat of 1801, Bonaparte, who 
reserved for the civil power the rightof nominating 
the bishops, accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the preceding Concordat, and granted the Pope the 
right of confirmation. 

(6) The convocation of councils . — During the 
whole of the Merovingian period the councils did 
not assemble except by order, or, at least, with the 
authorization, of tho king. From this fact arose the 
formulae which wo meet so frequently • for instance, 
‘ A council of bishops assembled in the towm of 
Orleans by order of Ills Most Glorious Majesty, 
King Clovis’ (Council of Orleans of 511); ‘By 
order of Their Most Glorious Majosties, we as- 
sembled in tho town of Orleans to delilierate to 
tho glory of God upon the observation of the 
Catholic’law ’ (Council of Orleans of 633), etc. It 
was the same in the time of P6pin, of Charlemagne, 
and of Louis le Debonnaire. But, in 843, tho 
Empire fell to pieces with the Treaty of Verdun. 
Then the Pope, who had become powerful, took the 
place of the kings, who wore weakened by internal 
strife As early as 846 the Council of Pans was 
assembled by Sergius II., who was on this occa- 
sion, however, moiely the instrument of the Em- 
peror, Lothair. Several years later, Nicholas I , 
acting in virtue of the superior rights of the 
Papacy, convoked the Councils of Metz (803), 
Soissons (860), and Troyes (867) Yet tho Caio- 
lingian pnnee had not renounced the right exer- 
cised by his ancestors. He asked Ins bishops to 
meet in conciliar assemblies, and they obeyed. 
At least they still obeyed in 871 (Council of 
Douzy) ; for, in 870, it was as ‘vicar’ of John 
VIII. and * in virtue of the Apostolic authority’ 
that Charles the Bald convoked the Council of 
Pontlnou. 

To hnd French councils again convoked by tho 
king of Fiance we must come down to the end 
of the 10th cent., when we see Hugues Capet 
assembling the Councils of Saint - Basol near 
Rheims (991) and of Cholles (993) This action 
is rendered still more euiious by the fact that 
these Councils supported Hugues in his struggle 
against Rome. In the 12th cent., King Louis le 
Gros assembled the Council of Etampes (1130). 
Then at the time of the Great Schism, Charles vi. 
convoked in Pans the Councils of 1395, 1398, 1406, 
and 1408. Next appears the Council of Bourges, 
assembled by Charles VII. (1438). On this last 
occasion it was a question of adopting a definite 
attitude in the struggle which had arisen between 
the Council of Basel and Eugenius IV. In 1130 
it was a case of deciding between two competing 
Popes. And it is xvell Known that the Councils 
of Charles vi. had as tlioir object the restoring of 
Christianity to unity of obedience. 

On the whole, the king of France for many 
centuries did not convoke councils except in times 
of strife. In normal times he seemed to have for- 
gotten the right which his Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian predecessors exercised. Yet, if ue look 
into the matter closely, we find that he had not 
forgotten it, but had merely modified its use. From 
1561 onwards, he periodically assembled the pre- 
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lates and the ptmcipal ecclesiastics of the king- 
dom to demand money from them. The councils 
of former times were succeeded by the * Assemblies 
of the Clergy,’ which were also convoked by the 
king and charged with finding supplies for the 
royal exchequer. These ‘ Assemblies’ often rele- 
gated to the background the financial questions, 
which were the only reason of their existence, ana 
concentrated their attention on problems of a 
theological or disciplinary character. They were, 
indeed, councils witnout being called by that name. 
In 1811, Napoleon, who was at strife with Pope 
Pins vii , reinforced the old tradition and con- 
voked the Council of Pans 

(c) The, 'regale,' — The king, who nominated his 
bishops and convoked the councils, also adminis- 
tered the property of the vacant bishoprics. He 
took possession of them through the medium of 
his officers, he managed them, and collected the 
revenues as long as the vacancy lasted — and it 
did not expire tm the day when the new titulary 
had registered his oath of fidelity at the Court 
of Accounts. Further, during the whole time of 
the episcopal vacancy, the king took the place of 
the bishop and filled up all vacant benefices that the 
latter had the right to confer. The king’s collect- 
ing of the revenues of episcopal property during 
the vacancy was called the temporal regale ; the 
collation of the benefices which chanced to become 
vacant during this time was called the spiritual 
regale. Both aro testified to as early as tne 12tli 
cent., and no doubt go back still further For a 
long time they gave rise to no difficulty. The 
spiritual regale w&s accepted as the logical con- 
sequence of the temporal regale , which itself 
appeared to belong to the king, inasmuch as he 
was the virtual owner, or, in any case, the guardian, 
of the property of the Church. 

Not infrequently the king’s officers plundered 
the property winch they were commissioned to 
manage. These misdemeanours caused complaints, 
which found expression as early as 1274 in the 
second Council of Lyons (can. 12), and from that 
tune onwauls they were periodically renewed. As 
always happened, dissatisfaction did not long re- 
main confined witlnn its original limits. After 
the abuses of the regale had been protested 
against, a protest was next registered against 
the reqale itself. In older to satisfy the complaints 
of the clergy m the 15th cent , Charles VII. pro- 
mised to give the proceeds of the regale for some 
time to the chapter of the Sainte-Chapelle m Paris 
But this temporary ©diet, rendered perpetual by 
Charles IX., was probably only a clover trick to 
deceive the public In reality, the king of France, 
far from depriving himself of bis right of regale, 
strove to extend it and introduce it into provinces 
that had not yet submitted to it. It was thus 
that Brittany was, after 1598, included under the 
common law. At the beginning of the 17th cent , 
four provinces were still exempt, viz. Languedoc, 
Provence, the Daupbind, and Guyonne. Louis 
XIV. put an end to their privilege by the Edict of 
1673, which imposed the right of regale on all the 
bishoprics of the kingdom. 

The measure of 1598 which brought Brittany 
tinder the yoke was accepted without a mnrmur 
by the episcopate as well as by Pope Clement vm. 
The measure of 1673 was also accepted by Pope 
Clement X. then reigning, and by all the Disliops 
of the provinces affected except Pavilion, Bishop 
of Aletn, and Canlet, Bishop of Pamiers. It did 
not at first seem as if it would be a difficult task 
to rednee these two to reason ; but, contrary to 
all expectation, they defied the government of the 
king, and, in 1678, l ’ope Innocent XI., whose help 
they demanded, sent to Louis xiv. two briefs of 
complaint, followed by a third threatening brief 


(29th Doc. 1679). Although lrntated by the atti- 
tude of the Pope, the king attempted to avoid a 
rupture. He negotiated with ltonio, made fair 
promises, and relied on time to put everything 
right. Bnt all his diplomacy was set at naught 
by a fourth brief — that of 1st Jan. 1681 — in winch 
Innocent excommunicated the Archbishop of Ton 
louse and all the ecclesiastics who had sided with 
this prelate m favouring the mtioduction of 
the regale into the diocese of l’amiere. Even 
bishops thought that tiio Church of Fiance oonld 
not let this challengo pass without reply, and the 
convocation of a General Assembly of theCleigy 
was decided upon It met in Pans at the end of 
October 1681, and opened its proceedings with the 
eloquent discourse of Bo&mot on the Unttt de 
I'Eqhse (9th Nov. 1681). On 3rd Fob. 1682 it 
gave a decision in favour of the claims of the 
king. The same day it advised Innocent XI. to 
come to terms. The Pope leplied by the brief of 
lltli April, in which he annulled the Assembly’s 
decision ; but the brief had no effect. 

(<l) The, taxes. — Ecclesiastical wealth waR, dunng 
the feudal period, the property of the king ana 
the lord who gave the use of it to the bishop. 
Gregory vii., thanks to the quarrel alamt the 
investitures, managed to obscure thiB idea without 
absolutely abolishing it. After him and through 
his influence, the clergy began to foster sentiments 
of independence which found vent in the maxim 
that ecclesiastical property is exempt from the 
royal tax. This maxim, which remained union- 
tested in theory, w r as without effect in pi notice. 
In 1146, I Anns VII., to provide for the expenses 
of the Second Crusade, imposed a tax on all his 
subjects. The clergy yielded on this and many 
other occasions, for Louis returned again to the 
charge But they soon grow tired of paying, and 
m the Council of Tours of 1 163 demanded that no 
subsidies on their property Bhould l»o deducted 
without their being previously consulted. Philip 
Augustus accepted this condition He Rsked the 
clergy for permission to take their money ; but he 
took a groat deal of it, notably in 1188 (‘Salndin 
tithe’). Then Home intervened. In the Lateran 
Council of 1215, Innocent III. forbade laymen to 
tax the property of the Church ; lie authorized 
bishops, however, in certain grave cases to como 
to the help of the country, but never without 
having first consulted the Apostolic Seo. Hence- 
forth the ecclesiastical * tithe ’ — so called because 
the king deducted the tenth part of the revenue of 
the clergy — was a contribution authorized by the 
Pope, who made this concession public in a Bull. 
But Philip the Fair, after 1294, freed himself from 
this humiliating subjection, and demanded a sub- 
sidy from the clergy without first obtaining the 
Pope’s sanction. Boniface VIII. then launched the 
Bull Clerici8 laicos, which forbade princes, on pain 
of excommunication, to levy taxes on ecclesiastical 
property without the authorization of the Apostolic 
See, and prohibited ecclesiastics, under the same 
penalty, from paying any tax not authorized by 
Rome (24th Feb. 1296). A year later, Boniface, 
terrified by the threats of the king of France, 
letracted (in the Bulls Jlomana mater and Etsi 
de statu, 1297 ; there was already a veiled with- 
drawal in the Bull Ineffabtlti amor , Sept. 1296) 
But on 5th Dec. 1301, he resumed the offensive by 
the two Bulls Salvator mundi and Auscnlta Jilt, 
in which, as lord of the ecclesiastical property, he 
forbade all levy of subsidies on that property 
without his authorization. Boniface, however, 
was thwarted ; his successors apologized to Philip 
the Fair, and the Bull Auseulta Jilt was sup- 
pressed But further, scarcely had the above dis- 
pute begun when Boniface turned it into another 
channel (the Bull Ineffabihs of Sept 1296) by 
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claiming to control the political authority of the 
king of France It was this claim, accentuated in 
the Ausculta fill, and still moie in the Unam 
sanetam, which led to the defeat of the Papacy. 
Ah to ecclesiastical property, it remained in tne 
Misition in which ft hod been placed by the 
.ateian Council of 1215. Thus in 1837 we find 
Philip of Valois demanding tithes from Pope 
Benedict XIL, who did not render them till 1340. 
And, in 1356, Innocent VI . hearing that the States 
General of Paris had collected a tithe from the 
clergy, recalls that ‘ these impositions are illicit 
without the permission of the Apostolic 8ee ’ 

In the middle of the 14th cent., then, the king of 
France was still theoretically bound to ask per- 
mission from the Pope to demand money from the 
clergy. In piactico, liouovci, he had begun to free 
himself from this bondage ; and soon the Pones, 
taking then cue from a state of things which tney 
could not remedy, ceased to protest. The king, 
when lie taxed the clergy, no longer needed to take 
Home into account But he liad to take into 
account the unwillingness of the clergy, who 
claimed that the sacred ness of their calling placed 
them above the linancial burdens common to the 
lost of the nation. In 1489. Charles VIII , who had 
demanded a tithe from the clergy, received nothing. 
As a last resort, ho hod recourse to the Pope, and 
lagged him to impose the tithe himself on the 
Chinch of Fiance. It was not until the 16th cent, 
that the clergy finally submitted to the tax. Hut 
oven then, to piutect their principles, they strove 
to give their contribution an an of spontaneity. 
They promised the king a gift of monoy each year 
for a period of ten years When the ten years had 
elapsed, they l one wed their agreement for another 
ponod of ten youis. The king, whose chief desire 
it was to ho paid, allowed this innooent fiction to 
pass. He seemed to have forgotten the time 
when, os the owner of the bishoprics and abbeys, 
ho conceded the light of occupying them to tiioso 
whom it pleased him to make his feudatories 
Hut, if the king hail forgotten the past, others 
remembered it. In the States General of 1560 the 
nobility and the Tiers Etat declaied that ecclesias- 
tical propel tv belonged not to the clergy, who were 
only tiie uaufructuaiies, but to the king, and that 
he could in consoipience tiansfer it. This idea was 
expressed in 1639 by Hicholiou ; in 1749, by the 
Comptroller of Finance, Machault, In 1788 the 
Minister of Justice formulated it again. Finally, 
in 1789 the AssembUe Constttuante adopted it and 
everything it involved ; the property of the Church 
was given back to the nation, which indemnified 
the eeelesiostios by giving them a salary. 

(«) The control qf doctrine and worship . — The 
king of France looked after the purity of faith and 
discipline In 656, Childebert, hearing that Pope 
Pelagius had become implicated in the affair of tne 
Three Chapters, submitted him to two successive 
examinations on orthodoxy, to which the Pope 
willingly consented In the middle of the 8th 
cent., lVpm le Brof, on tho advice of Boniface, 
abolished the Galhcan liturgy and substituted for 
it the Homan liturgy ; Charlemagne completed the 
work begun by Ins father, and in addition assem- 
bled so> eral councils to deal with the Adoptiamst 
heresy. In 811 he commanded all his arehoishopB 
to sec forth in writing the true dootrme on the 
subjeot of baptismal vows. In 813 he commis- 
sioned the councils to work towards the reform of 
the customs of tho Church. In 790, Hince he was 
of opinion that the Second Council of Nicma and 
Po]>e Hadiian had taken up a wrong attitude on 
the question of images, he ordered their argu- 
ments to be refuted In the Caroline Books, lie 
governed the Frankish Chuich. 

The disorders winch closely followed his death 


put an end to this state of affairs for a long time. 
For several centuries the king of France, weakened 
by feudalism, and kept in check by the triumphant 
Papacy, gave up all attempt to hold that place in 
the Church which his predecessors had occupied. 
It was not until the middle of the 13th cent, that 
he again claimed the right of control in the domain 
of religion. It was Saint Louis who formulated 
this claim. His demand was but a modest one. 
Summoned by the clergy to force all excommuni- 
cated persona to give satisfaction to the Church, he 
was quite willing to obey, but on condition that 
the justice of the sentences should first be ex- 
amined (1263). Forty years later, Philip the Fair 
went still further. He desired Clement V. to 
admit that Boniface VIII. , m his dispute with the 
king of France, had been guilty of armse of power. 
He obtained entire satisfaction, for Clement con- 
firmed the absolution which his predecessor Bene- 
dict XI. had already granted Philip, annulled all 
the innovations contained in the Bull Clerms 
laicos, and exempted France from the orders con- 
tained m the Bull Unam sanetam (1305) 

Since the tune of Charlemagne, however, no 
king of France had penetrated the domain of 
doctrine properly so called. Philip of Valois 
ronowed the tradition. 

Hearing in 1333 that Pope John xxn held very questionable 
views on the Bubjsot ot the Beatific Vision, he consulted the 
most enlightened scholars, and received Information from them 
as to the ixwition of the matter , then, when he was thoroughly 
convinced on tho subject, he wrote to the Pope and demanded 
that he should abandon the false position he had taken up 
(13J4) In a word, he defended orthodoxy against the Pope 
Two centuries later, Philip’s successors fulfilled 
their task with great vigilance Protestantism 
had made its appearance in France; the object 
now was to get rid of it. 

Francis l proceeded with great vigour against heretics and had 
them burned at the stake (from 1634) Ills son, Henry n , was 
still more ferocious (Edict of Chateaubnant, 1661) Catherine 
of Medici, after having accorded the Protestants a provisory 
liberty by the Edict of Jan. 1602, had them massacred on 8t 
Bartholomew's Eve (1672). Henry iv promulgated in their 
favour the Edict of Nantes (1698), which guaranteed tlum 
safety , but this Edict was revoked by Louis xiv In 1(>85 Not 
until the eve of the Revolution did Protestants recover their 
liberty (Edict of Louis xvi. of 14th Nov 1787) 

While the king of France was striving to pre- 
serve his subjects from heresy, he was attempting 
at the same time to fiee them fioin the yoko of 
Rome. It was towards this goal that the institu- 
tion of the placet tended— a measure which sub- 

i eoted to royal authorization the circulation of 
*apal Bulls m France. In the memoiandum of 
1247, Saint Louis complained bitterly of Papal 
administration and of the harm it did to tho 
French ; but at tho same time he took no measures 
against this scourge. In 1302, Philip the Fair 
burned the Bull Ausculta jfih; Uiis is an example 
of a violent placet. In 1423, Charles VII. placed 
on interdict on all the Papal Bulls which gi anted 
benefices in France : here we have the placet raised 
to the height of a legislative act. This act of 
legislation was developed by Louis XI (Ordinance 
of 1475) ; after this date it was made use of by all 
succeeding governments in France down to 1870. 
It was on it that Catherine of Medici, Henry in , 
and Henry iv. relied when forbidding the accept- 
ance of the decrees of the Council of Trent relating 
to reform. In 1639 the King’s Council had recourse 
to it in order to set aside a decree of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, which had registered bnefs from 
Home. In 1802, Bonaparte inserted it in the 
Organic Articles which followed the Concordat. 
In 1865, Napoleon HI., taking as his authority the 
Organic Articles, forbado the French bishops to 
publish the Syllabus. 

The king of France, who supervised Rome, also 
supervised^ her bishops and priests. He repressed 
the Jonsenist theories which were spreading among 
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the clergy ; he repressed the quietism of F^nelon. 
Although, as a rule, he only seconded the action of 
the Pope, sometimes he anticipated it. 

In 1607 , Louis xiv stked Innocent xn. to condemn FMnelon 
In the following jeer (Dec. 1098) he reproached the Pope with 
his slowness, end declared that he desired without further delay 
a ‘clesr end well -defined ’ condemnation. Some months later 
(March, 1600), hearing that Rome was trying to conciliate 
Ffoelon, he expressed his violent displeasure with the Pope, 
and ordered him imperiously to do his duty. Finally, he had 
the Joy of seeing the Pope obey, and launch against the Arch 
bishop of Catnbrai the condemnation which had been extorted 
from him In 1705 he again pestered Rome, and demanded 
from Clement xi. a solemn Bull against the Jansenists Clement, 
like Innocent xii. before him, yielded, and drew up the Bull 
Vmeam Domini. Being pressed by the long a second time to 
issue a Bull against Queenel, be again obeyed, aud drew up 
the Bull Unigenitua. 

The anxiety which the civil power evinced to 
maintain orthodoxy took an unexpected turn in 
the 18th century. Paihament then protected the 
Jansenists, and protected them against the clergy, 
who, from time to time, refused these unfortunate 
men the last sacrament when they were dying. 
Each time that an act of this kind came to the 
knowledge of Parliament, they condemned it and 
forced the bishops either to dispense tije last sacra- 
ment themselves or have it dispensed by their 

? nests to all Christians who asked it. In 1731, 
'arliament drew up a measure in this direction, 
which was followed by other measures of a similar 
kind in 1749 and m 1752. The king tried to resist ; 
but his resistance, though energetic at first, grad 
ually grew weaker, and finally he capitulated 
After 1754 the refusal of the sacrament to Jansenists 
who asked for it was forbidden by civil law. 

3. Seizure of temporalities : appeal by writ of 
error. — In the exercise of the rights which ho 
possessed over the Church of Prance, the king was 
often m conflict with the clergy. He was then 
reduced to employing violent measures, the chief 
of which was the seizure of temporalities. 

In 869, Charles the Bald, to avenge himself on IHneinar of 
Laon, confiscated the property of his church In 1092, Philip 1 , 
who was dissatisfied with Ives of Chartres, gave the belongings 
of his bishopric over to plunder In 1107 the same king pillaged 
the property of the church of Rheinis to avenge himself for the 
insult that had been done him 111 the rejection of Gervais, his 
candidate for this church In 1142, Louis vn prevented Pierre 
de la Gh&tre from taking possession of the bishopric of Bourgix 
In 1232, Blanche of Castilfe seized the temporalities of the Arch 
bishop of Rouen, of whom she had cause to oomplam, and 
resisted Pope Gregory ix when he tried to make her yield. In 
1302, Philip the fair seized the temporalities of the bishops who 
had gone to the Council of Rome in spite of his prohibition 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the seizuio 
of tompmahties was divested of the brutal char- 
acter which it had possessed for several centuries , 
it was preceded by a legal act which was called the 
appeal by writ of error Of obscure origin, tins 
appeal by writ of error came into more extensive 
use after the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438. It gamed 
full force in the time of Jansenism. 

Under Louis xv. the appeals by writ of error were frequent 
and effective The cur6 of Paris, Bouettm, was put in prison 
(1740). Tbe Archbishop of Paris, de Beaumont, and the Arch- 
bishop of Aix were exiled The Bishops of Yunnas and Nantes 
submitted to the penalty of confiscation (1764) 

In 1802 the appeal by writ of error was inserted 
by Bonaparte in the Organic Article# which fol- 
lowed the Concordat: ‘There will be recourse to 
the Council of State in all cases of abases on the 

f art of superiors and other ecclesiastical persons.’ 
t remained in force till the day when the law of 
separation put an end to the Concordat (1905). 

It has been said that royal Galiicanism was 
hateful to the clergy. It could not help being so 
from the fact that it proposed to limit the power 
of the ecclesiastics ana put an end to their 
encroachments. In the 9th cent., Hmcmar of 
Rheims presented a long memorandum to Charles 
the Bala, in which he accused the king of France 
of having, by his conduct with regard to the 
Bishop of Laon, violated the privileges of the 
clergy. Complaints of the Bame nature were 
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brought by Pope Gregory IX. (1232, 1233, 1238), 
by the Bishop of Angers, Guillaume Lemalre, in 

S ' ions addressed to Philip the Fair (1294 and 
, and by ecclesiastical orators of the Assembly 
of Vincennes (1329) The clergy claimed that 
their ‘liberties' had been crushea hy civil society, 
and were determined to defend them. But civil 
society also claimed a right to defend her liberties 
against the invasions of the clergy The disputant* 
were thus quite irreconcilable. The conti oversy 
became still more grave from the day when Pierre 
Pithou published his treatise on tho Libert? 3 de 
VEghse aallicane (1594), which Dupuy completed 
by the Premies des liberty de VEglisc galluanc 
(1639). Emboldened by this exposition of the 
rights of civil society, Parliament took mcasuies 
for tlie defence of the laymen, which did not meet 
with the approval of the cleigy. F6nelon wiiIcm 
that ‘the liberties of the Galilean Church are real 
servitude’ (letter of 3rd May 1710 to the Duke of 
Chevreuse). Bossuet declares that the hbeitics 
churned by tho clergy have nothing in common 
with the liberties of winch tho magistrates talk 
(Defensio declarations, li 10; letter of 1st Dec. 
1081 to d’Estnies). In the middle of the 18th 
cent, the complaints became more bitter. In 1755 
the Assembly of the Cleigy denounced Parliament 
before the kmg for having airogated to itself tho 
light of legislating on the administration of the 
sacrament. In 1705 tho Assembly published a 
theological dissertation entitled Ados da ileigS 
to piove that the teaching of religion and the 
adnumstiation of the sacrament aie not tindei tho 
control of laymen. It w ill be seen later what the 
attitude of the episcopate was in 1790 with rogaid 
to the Civil Constitution After the Revolution, 
the clergy accepted the situation laid down by tho 
Concordat of 1801, and confined themselves to 
raising intermittent protests against the Organic 
Aitklcs But the hope of recovering tho ad- 
vantages of tho past has led many of tho clergy 
to take part 111 the attempts to lestoro tne 
monarchy which have been made since the war 
of 1870. 

1 1 E Pi SCOP A L Gallic A NISH —Episcopal Galli- 
canisin imposes two limits on Papal authority : 
the one, hum the side of tho monarchy, rescues 
political authority from Pontifical jurisdiction ; 
the other, on the side of the Gcneial Council, 
places the latter above the Roman l’ontifl It 
comprises, then, two fundamental maxims, which 
may bo stated as follows. (1) The Pope may 
neither dei>ose kings nor exempt their subjects 
from the duty of obedience , m other words, kings 
are independent of the Pope. (2) In the domain 
of spiritual things the supreme authoiity belongs 
to Gcneial Councils and not to the Pope, who, on 
the contrary, must obey their canons. It would 
occupy too much space to illustrate these two 
maxims in full historical detail ; consequently we 
shall study Episcopal Galiicanism only fiom the 
year 1682 onwards. 

We have seen (above, p. 159) that the Assembly 
of the Clergy of 1682 was brought together to 
solve the matter of the regale, and that it gave 
full satisfaction to the king on this point (3rd 
Feb. 1682). It must lie noted here that the pre- 
judices of the clergy carried them still fui tncr. 
They saw in the dispute between the French 
monarchy and Rome an opportunity for cutting 
short in a painful but salutary way ’the doctrinal 
and juridical pretensions of the Papacy ; and they 
did not mean to let this opportunity slirc ‘ The 
Pope laid hands on us, he will repeut ot it,’ said 
de Harlay, Archbishop of Paris ; and tins expressed 
the sentiment of the other prelates. They wished 
it to be understood that Pontifical omnipotence 
was rejected by the Church of France; and, m 
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order that Rome might not remain in ignorance 
of this faot. they charged Bossuet to draw up, in 
the name oi the whole French clergy, a profession 
of faith combating this omnipotence. They in- 
tended the statement to be violent and radical — 
schism was hanging in the balance; but Bossuet 
drew it up with calculated moderation. This 
document was the famous Declaration of 1689. It 
comprised four articles, of which the following is 
the substance. (1) Popes may not depose kings, 
for the reason that their authority concerns only 
things spiritual and does not extend to things 
temporal. (2) Even m the domain of things 
spiritual, the authority of Popes does not extend 
beyond the limits fixed by the Council of Con- 
stance. (3) In so far as it is legislative and 
judiciary, this authority is— conformably to the 
decisions of the Council of Constance — limited by 
the canons and also by the usages and constitution 
of the kingdom of Franco. (4) In so far as it is 
doctrinal, it is suhoidinate to the judgment of the 
Church, winch may reform it. 

The Church of France rallied round her king. 
The king, to show his gratitude, established the 
Declaration os a law of the State, and made the 
teaching of it compulsory throughout the kingdom 
(Edict of 20th March, 1682, registered 23rd Mai eh). 
The French clergy and their king offered com- 
bined resistance to Home. But Home well knew 
how to return tho blows which were dealt her. 
Innocent xx ’« lirst idea was to condemn tho 
Declaration (Bossuet, letter of 28th Oct. 1682 to 
Dirois ; letter of 30th Oct. to do Ranc6); but, 
changing Ins tactics, lie decided to refuse canonical 
institution to those among tho now bishops who 
had, as simple priests, sat in the Assembly of 
1682 By this boycott he hoped to force the King 
to withdraw his edict. But the king, by way of 
retaliation, forbade those among the new bishops 
whom tho Papal measure did not afloct to provide 
themselves with their Bulls of investiture. 

The hostilities, opened in 1682, had lost nothing 
of their acuteness in 1688 They wore even moie 
violent than ever, for it was at this date (24th 
Sept. 1688) that Louis XIV. ordered the Procurator 
General to lodge an appeal with the coming 
Council against all tho procedures taken or to be 
taken by the Pope against him The Church of 
France was not a nandsbreadth from schism. 
But, at this moment, the king, who was at wai 
with tho whole of Europe, was obliged to have 
recourse to political intrigues of winch Rome 
alone could ensure tho success. And then ho 
remembered very opportunely — his counsellors re- 
called it to his memory — that he owed to the 
Concordat of 1510, i.e. to an agreement with 
Home, the right of nominating his bishops him- 
self, and that a schism, by restoring the episcopal 
elections so highly recommended by tho Pragmatic 
Sanction, would favour the emancipation of the 
clergy. Obedient to the voice of his own interest, 
he conciliated the Pope and entered into negotia- 
tions with him. His first advances, the motive 
of which was clearly discerned at Rome, were 
coldly received ; and, further, Alexander vin , the 
successor of Innooent xi., annulled the Declaration 
without, however, branding it with any censure 
(30th Jan. 1691). Finally, under Innocent XII., 
matters were arranged. In a letter addressed to 
the Pope (14th Sept. 1693), Louis xiv, renounced 
his edict; in other words, he gave up making 
the doctrine of the Declaration compulsory. The 
same day those of the nominated bishops who lmd 
taken part in the Assembly of 1682 sent a letter 
to Rome, the ambiguous and cleverly chosen 
expressions of whioh might be construed either 
as a doctrinal retractation or as a simple apology. 
Innocent xn. was content to let bygones be 


bygones, and refused no one canonical investi- 
ture. 

Peace bad been made; but each of the rival 
parties held to its old position. In 1695 the 
Spanish prelate, Roccaberti, mode a violent attack 
on Gallicanism m three volumes, to which Rome 
gave approving briefs. Immediately Bossuet pre- 
sented a memorandum to Louis XIV., in which he 
proposed that the king should forbid the sale of 
Roecaberti’a work in France and demand from 
Innocent XII. ‘ explanations as to the intention of 
his briefs ’ By a royal edict of 20th Dec. 1695, 
the sale of Roceaberti’s book was forbidden The 
Pope probably did not explain why and m what 
sense he approved of tne work. In return, 
eighteen years later (1713) he asked the king for 
explanations as to the freedom with which Galilean 
maxims were circulating in France. The king 
replied that he hod in 1693 given up enforcing 
these maxims as laws of the State, but that he 
had never undertaken to interdict them. Bossuet, 
who in 1682 had undei taken the Defense de la 
Declaration, laboured till the end of his life to 
complete thiB important woik. F6nclon, who 
strove to conciliate Rome, admitted nevertheless 
that she had ‘too gieat pretensions’ (letter of 
3rd May 1710 to the Duke of Chovreuse) , ho 
even maintained that the Popes ‘had desired to 
crush tho episcopate’ (De sumrm ponttficis aucton- 
tatc, 4) And in 1705 tho Assembly of the Clergy, 
called to receive the Bull Vtneam Domini, adhered 
to it only after having submitted it to a thorough 
examination. 

From all these and other indications, Rome 
could see that the French episcopate had, at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., remained faithful to 
the doctrines of tho Declaration of 1682 But a 
now proof of this was given in 1728. At this date 
Pope Benedict XIII. extended to tho Universal 
Church the observance of the festival of Gregory 
vn., and inserted in the breviary prayers for this 
Pope — most w’ailike players, m which Gregory 
was lauded for having deposed the Emperor 
Henry iv. On 27th July 1729 the Parliament 
of Paris — followed shortly afterwards by the 
Parliaments of Brittany, Metz, and Bordeaux — 
passed a statute suppressing the leaf containing 
these prayers, and prohibiting its use in public 
under penalty of the seizure of the temporalities 
of the Church. Six Jansenist bishops hastened to 
take advantage of this occasion to rebel against 
Rome. They joined the campaign of Parliament, 
and solemnly condemned the cult of Gregory vn. 
The great majority of the episcopate, without 
being so violent, w’ere equally unprepared to 
submit to it. They did not condemn the cult of 
the Pope who bail deposed Henry iv., but they 
rejected it as well as tne prayers which had come 
from Rome. It was a case of revolt ; but, instead 
of being violent like that of the Jansenists, it was 
silent (see, in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1730, 
the address to Louis XV.). 

In 1790 the AssembUe Constituante established 
the civil constitution of the clergy, which broke 
the Concordat of Francis I., ana reinforced the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but at the same time sup- 
pressed several bishoprics, overturned the dioceses, 
and restrained the authority of the bishops. This 
new state of affairs was in aocordanoe with the 
wishes of the lesser clergy and of the tiers ttat. 
But the bishops, with four exceptions, began to 
wage war against it. To give to their hostility 
an air of disinterestedness, they discovered most 
opportunely that the spiritual jurisdiction of tho 
rope over the Church oi France was a dogma, and 
they defended their action under the name of 
orthodoxy. These clever tactics made an im- 
pression on the people, and even on a considerable 
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port of the lesser clergy. By their means, the 
civil constitution of the clergy was rejected with 
horror by pious laymen, and m the ecclesiastical 
world it did not gam the suppoit of more than 
a thud of the curds. Eleven years latex, when 
Bonaparte concluded the Concordat of 1801 with 
Home, it was seen what the theological disserta- 
tions of 1790 were worth. Many of those bishops 
who were so attached to the Pope when their own 
interest demanded that they should rally round 
him refused to resign their oflice for Pius vii , 
when he required them to do so (15th Aug. 1801) 
Thirty-six out of the eighty remaining bishops 
rose in rebellion against Rome. And, among 
those who gave up their property, more than one 
did so on a promise of advancement. 

The episcopate of Napoleon I. was G alii can, and 
so were ms clergy, with a few exceptions, amongst 
those of lower lank. Sixty years later, the French 
bishops and priests rejected most of the maxims of 
1682 In the space of two generations the Cliuieh 
of France had changed its point of view. The 
evolution began from the bottom, with tho clergy 
of the second rank. The principal woikers wore 
Lamennais, the Jesuits, and Veuillot The work 
of Lamennais was violent and biilhant. That of 
the Jesuits was silent, hidden, but more profound 
Yet it was nob more profound than that of Veuillot, 
who fiom 1839 onwards, through the medium of the 
daily paper, L'Univers, never ceased from inculcat- 
ing the maxims of Rome into the mind of the dcigy 
The Concordat of 1801, by the prestige it gave to the 
Pope, may have had a certain influence, which, how- 
ever, some histonans have exaggeiated. Finally, 
the, books of Joseph de Maistre, Du Pape and 
L'Eqliw galhcane (1^20), did not fail to render some 
service to the Papacy. 

Whatever was the reason, when the Vatican 
Council assembled (Dec 1869) the Galilean doctime 
of the superiority of Councils over Popes had 
only a small number of defenders in Fiance, the 
best known of whom were Darbov, Archbishop of 
Pans; Dunanloup, Bishop of Oi leans; Marct, 
Titular Bishop of Sura and Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology m Pans ; Gratry, oratonan and mom- 
her of the French Aiademy ; Loyson, Carmelite 
and preacher at Notio-Dame m Paris ; Montalem- 
bert, ft layman. These defenders were van- 
quished, for in its fourth session (1 8th July 
1870) the Vatican Council assented to the Pope’s 
infallibility and full junsdution over the whole 
Church Henceforward Episcopal Gallicanism be- 
came a heresy, and its upholders had either to 
repudiate it or leave the Catholic Church. Loyson 
chose the latter course, and tried unsuccessfully to 
found a national Church. A few priests left the 
ranks of the Catholics and took refuge m Switzer- 
land, where they were admitted into the party of 
the Old Catholics. Montalembert died before the 
decision. The other Galileans submitted to the 
Vatican Council. Episcopal Gallicanism was dead, 
and in its place the maxims of Rome reigned. As 
a matter of fact, these maxims have since made 
some concessions to circumstances. Pontifical 
omnipotence, which, before the French Revolution, 
embraced the political as well as the religious 
world, has, since tho Revolution, allowed the 
political world to slip from its grasp. The Popes 
of the 19th cent, did not talk of deposing kings. 
No doubt they did not renounce the right, hut 
they no longer exercised it (Pius vn., who ex- 
communicated Napoleon in 1809, says in his Bull 
that he does not mean to pass judgment against 
temporal power and the obedience of subjects) ; 
they did not even dare to formulate it except 
in terms which were purposely vague (Proposi- 
tion xxiv. of the Syllabus). On the whole, it 
may be said that French Catholics— like those of 


other countries— think that they may he Galilean 
on this point without violating orthodoxy. 

LlTRRATUKS. — A. INDEPENDENTS OP KINGS IN TI1R1R RELATION TO 

Til* papacy —O. Delarc, Saint Grigoire vjf et la rifonne de 
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d u diriinmi cat re Lomface viif. et Phihppe-U-Be.l, do 1066, 
P. Feret, Henri jv et FEghse, do. 1876, Le Cardinal Du 
Perron, do 1877: H Fluke, Aue dm Tagen Ront/az VI It., 
Munster, 1902 ; Fustel de Coulanges, Hut dee institutions 
polUtquet de Vaneienne Fran oe, vi .Paris, 1802 , C Gtfrin, lie • 
eherene » hislor sur F assembles du clergi de Franoc en 168 1, do. 
1808, H. GnSgoire, 'Mint de Immigration,' in Mimoires, it, 
do 1840 , P Gu4ranger, InstUutums lituruiqws, U , Le 
Mans, 1840 , A Hauck, Kxrchengssih. Deutschlands, ii , Leipzig, 
1903: J A. de HUbner, Sixte Quint, 3 vole , Pari*, 1870; P. 
Jaffa, Regeeta pontijlcum romanoruin ab condxta eerie si a ad 
annum post Christum natum 1198 a, 2 \ola., Leipzig, 1880-88; 
A Lapfltre, L’Eui ope et le Saint Stige d Fivoque caroling ienn«, 
Paria, 1895 , de I'Epinois, La Lwue et let popes, do 1884 , 
J. T, Loyson, L' Assemble du elergi de France de 108t, do 1870, 
T Michelet, Hist de la involution franfaue, 11., do 1847 , C. 
Mlrbt, Die Publuisttk tin Zeitalter Gregors VII , I^ipzig, 1894, 
G J. Phillips, Das liegahenrecht in Frankreieh, llalle, 1873 , 
J. M Prat, lieiherehes hutor etcrU sur la Comvagnte deJisue 
en France du temps du P, Coton, ill , Lyons, 1870 , L. Ranke, 
Die rbm Papstt o, il and ill., Leipzig, 1847 , A. Sicard, L’ancu a 
Clergi dAF ranee, ii , Paris. 1801 , J. Tunnel, ‘ Bossuet,’ in Itevue 
du clergi frainws, xxxvlu (1004) 

B ScPBRioimy or general councils over tub papacy— -E 
Berger, Les llegistres d' liniment IV , vol. ii , IntroA, Paris, 
1884 , 1 v Dblluiger, Das Paputthum, Monk It, ls92, P. Dubois. 
De Recuperations teriesancte (id Langloui), Paris, 1801, Durand 
de Malilane, Do modo concilu generaht cclebrandi, do. 1071 , 
R F. W. GuetWe, Hut de 1‘ Raima de France, 12 vol* , do 
1847-68 ; J Haller, I’apHtum una Rirchmre/oim, Berlin, 1003 , 
A. Hauck, liirehengesch Deutschland e, 1 and ii , Leipzig, 
1000-08; P. HLnschius, Dae Kirchenreeht, III, Berlin. 1882, 
P Imbart de la Tour, Les Elections episcopates dans FEglise 
de France du /v* au MFsitcle, Paris, 1891 , A Kneer. Entsteh 
unq der /court/ Theorie, Rome, 1893 , E. Lesne, La Hiirarchui 
ipxscopale en Gaule et en Germanic, Pari*, 1005 , E. Loenlng, 
Gesch des deutschen Kirchenrechts, 2 vol* , Strassburg, 1878, 
F Lot, Etudes sur le itgne de llugues Capet, Paris, 1908, 
A Malnory. Saint Cisaire. iviuue d’ Arles, do, 1896; L 
Pastor, Gesch der Pupste, ii) and iv , l'reiburg i Br , 1896, 
1006; H Schrors, llivbnar, sem Leben und seme Sehriften 
do. 1884, L. Tillemont, Mimmres pour servti d l hist codes 
des six premiers socles, Paris, 1003-1712, ill x xv , J Turmel, 
lhst au doainr de la papauti des vngmes A la fin du j ye svtele, 
do 1908; N Valois, La France et le grand schisms, do 
1800-1902, Hist de la Pragmatume Sanction de Rmtrgcs, do 
1900, La Cnsc rehgicuse du XV* sii’cle, 2 vols , do 1909 

P Royal Uallu anise.— P Dupuy, Preuvcs der hbertis de 
FEglise galhcane, 2 vols , Paris, 1039, 1051, eU’ , A Esinem, 
fours fltmentuire d’hist du dioit fraiv.ais, do. 1892, D. L 
Fraysaluous, Les vraies Pnncipes de VEgltse galhcane, do 
1820 , H Gnfgoire, Ess at histor sur Us hbertis de t'Eqhse gal- 
hcane, 3 vols , do 1826 , A Luchaire, Hist des institutions 
nwnarchtqucs sous les premiers Capitiens, 2 vol* , do 1801, 
Manuel dies inslttu turns franfaues. do 1892, J de Maistre, 
De FEghse galhcane, do 1820 , P de Marca, Concordia sacer- 
dotn et imperil, do 1704 , O. Martin, L’Assemblie de 1 m 
ccnnes de 1 it 9, do 1909; P Viollet, Hist des institutions 
pohhques et aannnistratives de la France, 2 volt, do 1898 , 
also the work* of Phillips, Hinschius, and Hauck, mentioned 
above. JOSEPH TURMEL. 

GAMBLING.— I. Diffusion of the practice.— 

Games of chance are as old and os wide spiead as 
humanity (see art. Games). They are probably 
derive/l from the various methods of divination ( q v. ) 
by which primitive man seeks to gain knowledge of 
the future, some of them serious, like the throwing 
or drawing of lots ; some of them more playful, 
like the Greek kottabos and the ‘willow bough’ 
(Hall Caine, Manxman). The game of chance is 
a kind of secularized divination. In order to give 
zest to the game, the players stake some posses- 
sion on the turn of chance. The N. Ameucan 
Indians bet on the different colour of pips or 
stones, the Siamese on the mussclflsh, whether 
the opening turns upwards or downwards ; the 
Greeks already in Homer had their &<rrp&ya\oi 
(knuckle bones from the hinder feet of sheep, goats, 
and calves) marked with numbers on four sides to 
serve as dice. Later came the six-sided dice (Ktifkn, 
derived, according to Hyde, from Arab qdb, ga'b). 
Among the Romans, children played at ‘ heads 
or tails ’ ( caput aut navis) with coins; there was 
also dice play, and the game of morra ( micare 
digitis). Knuckle-bones are found in Egyptian 
excavations as far back as the X Vi Uth dynasty, 
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and imitation knuckle-bones for gaming purposes 
were made of glass and shell A gaming-board of 

f old and silver inlaid with crystal, ivory, and 
yanos, discovered m Crete, dates back to between 
1800 anil 1050 » C Six sided dice have also been 
found in pre historic remains of Hradischt in 
Bohemia. In Babylonia, headless arrows were 
used for gaming as well as divination ( ‘ belomanoy,' 
Ezk 21 a ‘) ; those have a veiy wide distubution 
over both hemispheres. The pnuciple of the 
roulette is found in the spinning coco-nut (Tylor, 
PC i 80) and the spinning dice of the Chinese. 
Card games are a later introduction ; they give 
scope for calculation and skill. There is no men- 
tion of gambling among the Israelites until the 
days of the Exile (Is 65“ 4 forsaking Jahweh and 
forgetting my holy mountain, preparing a tablo 
foi Luck and filling up mixed wine to Fortune’ ; 
cf. Fortune [Biblical and Christian]). The Israel 
ites used the drawing of lots to ascertam the 
Divine will in regard to such matters as assignation 
of lands (Nu ‘iO 88 '’), ehoioo of an officer (Ac 1 M ), 
determining the rotation of office (1 Cli 24®, Lk 1 B ), 
or to identify an offender (Jos 7 W , 1 S 14“, Jon 
l 7 ) ; but, so long as they remained agricultuial, 
they seern to have been singularly free from the 
evil of gambling. In Babylon thoy became moi- 
cantile, and mixed with people among whom 
games of chance wore part of regular ordinal y 
lifo. The gambling habit infected the purity of 
the eaily Christians. Instruments of gambling 
are found in their tombs. Councils of the Chinch 
forbade it to the clergy. Christian preachers de- 
nounced it as worldly. ‘If you say that you are 
a Christian when yon are a dice playei, you say 
you are what you me notj because you are a 
paitner with the woild ’ (cf. Tertullian, de Specta- 
iuhf), xvi ; Clem. Alex, i 325 [Charles’s tr.], 
p. 29 [Potter’s tr ]). 

On the Aryan races gambling has had a special 
hold. A famous hymn of the lligveda (x. 34) 
vividly sots forth the woe of the ruined gambler, 
and the length to which gambling was carried in 
India is well lllustiatcd by the episode of Nala and 
Damayantl in the Mahdohdrata (m. 59-61) where 
the prince loses all that he has. The Sanskrit 
drama M rchchfuika(tkd (tr Byder, The Little Clay 
Cart, Cambiidge, Mass., 1905) contains in its 
second act a lively picture of a gambler’s quarrel, 
and Sanskrit literatme abounds in allusions to the 
evils of play (Bohthngk, Ind. Spruche, St. Peters- 
burg, 1870-73, nos. 615, 750, 1246, 1618, etc. j on 
gambling in ancient India generally, see Zimmer, 
A Itmd Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 282-287 ; von 
Sehrooder, Mysterium und Mini us im Rigveda , 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 377-395; Ltlders, \V nr/cl spiel 
tm alien Indien, Gdttingen, 1907) For Greece, 
reference may be made to the picture of the 
ruined gambler presented by Alciphron (ill. 42). 
Greek boys gammed away their mothers’ money 
(Herondas, Mimes, 3 ; Isocrates, Areiop 149 Cl)). 
The Germans, according to Tacitus (Germ. 24), 
when thoy had the dice m their hands, knew no 
bounds, and were ready to gamble away even that 
which they valued allove everything else in the 
Vi orld, their porsonal freedom. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that gambling lma its chief hold 
on races which exist by hunting, and also on the 
pastoral, military, and mercantile types of culture. 
These modes of life are by nature less stable, and 
seem to generate a craving foi sudden and exciting 
reversals of fortune, without which life seems 
colourless. The peasants, on the other hand, who 
have to work hard and steadily for their susten- 
ance, are comparatively free from the habit. 

a Motives of gambling.— The demonic power 
of the passion seems due to three main causes : («) 
the desire for gain, (5) the desire for excitement, 


(c) the instinct of combativeness.— (a) The desire 
for gain. Human nature is impatient of the 
delays of regular work. It wants to acquire at 
one Btroke, without trouble, and without the 
laborious accumulation of little by little. — (6) The 
desire for excitement is in one sense a revolt against 
the narrowness, the limitations, the ordinariness 
of existence. Man craves for intensified life ; and 
gambling, with its risk, its suspense, its thrill, its 
nope, and its shock of surprise, supplies all the 
necessary catastrophic elements. Hence it is, on 
the one "hand, the last resource of the blast, who 
wishes to goad his jaded senses ; and, on the other 
hand, the outlet of the energetic and adventurous 
nature which finds ordinary peaceful existence too 
humdrum and lacking in sensation.— (c) In betting, 
a man backs his own powers, his judgment, or his 
luck. In a game of pure chance men pit themselves 
against each other, and, if there is no deception, 
each has an equal chance. 

‘ If Hercules and Lichas play at dlco 
Which la the better man, the Rreater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand * 

Bo la Alcides beaten by his page 1 

(Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, n. 1 82) 

Even when all seems lost, a sudden overmaster- 
ing victory is still possible. Success lends a sort 
of supernatural glory to the winner, who is re- 
garded as a ‘ favourite of fortune ’ ; defeat does not 
wound the self-respect of the loser. 

3 . Cost of gambling.— The extent to which 
gambling prevails at the present time is difficult 
to assess with any approximation to accuracy. 
Most of it is centred in horse racing J. M 
Ilogge ( The Facts of Gambling) calculates that, 
allowing for Sundays, there are only 10 days 
during the year in which there is no horse-racing 
of some kind in England. On every other day 
there are either one 01 more steeplechases or flat 
races. In all, there is an equivalent of 542 days’ 
racing in the year. The amount of money which 
changes hands can be estimated only indirectly. 
The returns from the totalisateurs on two race- 
courses at Pans come to £5,000,000 yearly. The 
total amount of money betted tlnough the tutalisa- 
teurs in France is stated as £13,000,000 for the 
year 1910. It is within the mark to assume that 
there is, in England, at least three times the 
amount of racing that theie is in France, so that 
a very modeiate estimate of the betting on English 
race-courses would be twice the French total, viz 
£26,000,000. But for every bet made on the race- 
course, there are probably two made by those who 
are not present, on the 4 starting-price r system, so 
that, if the amount spent on the race-course is 
doubled, we have a moderate estimate of the 
amount of money which changes hands in gamb- 
ling on horse-i acing alone, viz. £52,000,000 per 
annum. To this must be added the coupon- 
betting on football, which is diligently fostered 
by many newspapers and weekly journals, especi- 
ally in the North, under the guise of 4 Skill Com- 
petitions.’ A great deal of betting goes on also in 
connexion with professional bowling, cycle-racing, 
and other sports. There are the 4 gambling schools,’ 
chiefly found in the mining districts, where a glori- 
fied kind of pitch and toss is played on a Targe 
scale, and everything depends on the spin of a 
coin. There are, again, all the private bets, and 
the money which changes hands over cards, especi- 
ally Bridge. On the whole, it may be safely as- 
serted that little short of £ 100 , 000,000 changes 
hands every year in England in connexion with 
gambling transactions. 

When money changes hands it is clear that the 
winners do not gain as much as the losers lose. At 
Monte Carlo the rate of profit made by the Bank 
works ont, according to the published Balance- 
Sheets, at 1*4 per cent of the turnover. Stock- 
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brokers charge usually *25 per cent. In horse- 
racing the percentage is much higher, and in foot- 
ball betting, according to Ainslie Robertson (see 
Literature at end), the brokerage charge is more 
exorbitant still. It is, therefore, clear that, if one 
keeps it up long enough, the element of probability 
will even itself out. Any one, however long his 
purse, is bound to be ruined by the mere continual 
payment of brokerage. The brokerage mounts up 
steadily with the amount of play and eats up the 
gains, which have no tendency to increase with 
the amount of play. 

That the practice is on the increase is clear from 
the large amount of space devoted by the evening 
and morning papers to the publication not merely 
of sporting but or betting intelligence. There is also 
a notable mcrease in the number of papers devoted 
entirely to sport, many of which circulate only 
through the post. At the time of the ‘ Limerick ’ 
craze, no fewer than 170,000 sixpenny postal orders 
were issued in one day, and one publishing firm 
received £41,586 in a single month in connexion 
with Limerick competitions. 

Gambling has exploited most successfully for 
its own propagation the nnpioved means of inter- 
course afforded by modern civilization, viz. the Post 
Office, the Telegiaph, and the Printing Press. It 
exploits also the work of the schools, for without 
universal education it would be unable to carry on 
its business. 

4. Legislation affecting gambling.— The vicious 
tendency of gambling lias never Deen called in 
question. Lord Beaconsfield spoke of it as ‘ a vast 
engine of national demoralization.’ Side by side 
with the betting odds and betting tips, the news- 
papers recoid the tragic results on those who yield 
to the temptation. In 12 years (1895-0 to 1906-7) 
there were 156 suicides or attempted suicides in 
England assigned to this cause, as well as 719 
cases of theft or embezzlement, and 442 bank- 
ruptcies. In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that, in all civilized countries, gambling is 
subjected to definite legislative restraints. 

Tne earliest English statute in 1542 prohibited 
‘sundry new and crafty games’ of a gambling 
nature, and prescribed that no folk of the working 
class should^ play at the tables, tennis, dice, caids, 
bowls, clash, cloyting, loggetting 01 any other un- 
lawful game.’ The purpose of this statute was 
to arrest the decay of archery, but the preamble 
alludes also to impoverishment, crime, neglect of 
Divine service. The first act directly aimed at 

K mbling, apart from playing values, was in 1665. 

1698 lotteries were made illegal. Other Acts 
were passed in 1710 and 1751. The Acts of 1845 
and 1853 were directed towards the suppression of 
public gaming-houses (though they did not touch 
private clubs like Tattersalrs), Also, in 1854, it 
was made an offence to publish advertisements 
showing that a house was kept for the purpose of 
betting. The Act applied only to ready-money 
betting, and did not coveT bets by letter, telegram, 
or telephone. The Act of 1868 prohibited the 
playing of pitch and toss in the streets, which had 
become a nuisance in the colliery districts, and 
the Vagrancy Act of 1873 extended the prohibi- 
tion to all kinds of betting and wagering in public 
places. Municipal Boroughs and County Councils 
in some cases adopted by-laws for the repression of 
betting in public places. In 1892, Lord Herschell’s 
Act made it a misdemeanour to send to an * infant ’ 
any paper inviting him to enter into a betting or 
wagenng transaction. In 1901 a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed * to inquire 
into the increase of public betting among all classes, 
and whether any legislative measures are possible 
and expedient for checking the abuses occasioned 
thereby,’ The inquiry brought to light the enor- 


mous increase in the numbers of the professional 
bookmakers (estimated at over 20,000), and in the 
practice of betting among working classes— a prac- 
tice which, when carried to excess, they found to 
be opposed to the true interests of sport, injurious 
to the general community, and apt to degenerate 
into one of the worst and most mischievous forms 
of gambling. The Committee considered that the 
best method of reducing the practice was to localise 
it as far as possible, by restricting it to raoe-oourees 
and other places where sport is carried on. With 
a view to effecting this, they considered the ad- 
visability of (a) tne licensing of bookmakers, and 
lb) the establishment of the tolahsateur system. 
But they rejected these expedients, because either 
would imply legal recognition of the bookmaker, 
and necessitate the mcucing of betting debts re- 
coverable by law. 

The law does all it can to discourage gambling, 
without attempting the impossibility of prohibiting 
it. Betting or gambling m a private house has 
never been treated as an offence at law. but no 
gambling debt can be enforced at law. The con- 
tract is void ; it is not illegal. In bankruptcy, all 
claims of ‘ debts of honour ’ are struck out. AH 
moneys deposited as cover before an event with 
turf commission agents or bookmakers having 
an address in the United Kingdom, whether de- 
posited with them or with their bankers, can be 
recovered with costs (Lennox v. Stoddart, and 
Davis v. Stoddart, 1902). 

The present state of the law in Great Britain is 
defined by the Street Betting Act of 1906. The 
object of the Act is to suppress betting in streets 
and public places. It is a criminal oflence to fre- 
quent or loiter in a street or publio place for the 
purpose of bookmaking, betting, wagering, agree- 
ing to bet or wager, paying or receiving bets, or 
settling bets. This applies to all persons, whether 
acting for themselves or on behalf of another. Any 
constable may take into custody, without a war- 
rant, any person committing an offence under the 
Act, and may detain all books, cards, papers, and 
other articles relating to betting which are found 
in such person’s possession. The public places 
coming within the definitions of the Act include 
all regular football andcncket fields, and generally 
places where outdoor sports are carried on. But 
race-courses and the ground adjacent are exempt 
from the operation of the Act on the days when 
horse-races take place. The exemption applies only 
to horse-racing. The penalty for a first offence is 
a fine not exceeding £10 ; for a second offence, not 
exceeding £20; for a third or any subsequent 
offence, (a) under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
the penalty is a fine not exceeding £30, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding 3 mouths ; (5) on conviction on indict- 
ment, the penalty is a fine not exceeding £50, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 6 months, 
with or without hard labour. It is made a special 
oflence to bet with any person under 16 years of 
age ; and, if it is proved that any person, whilst 
committing an offence under the Act. had ‘any 
betting transaction ' with a person under 16 years 
of age, he is to be treated as an offender for the 
third time, and is liable to the penalties above 
scheduled. 

The Betting and Gambling Bill of 1912 proposed 
to suppress all gambling advertisements, and bet- 
ting tips in newspapers and other publications; 
also all incitements to gambling by means of foot- 
ball coupons and gambling competitions. 

Among the Rediang of Sumatra, gambling is 
prohibited— excepting cock-fights at certain timet 
—under penalty of a fine of $50, a sum which is 
also exacted from a householder who permits gam- 
bling on his premises. Games of chance ore for* 
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bidden in China ; the keeper of a gambling house 
is liable to punishment, and his establishment is 
confiscated bv the State ; while in older Japanese 
law the gamoler appears to have been liable to 
capital punishment. Islnmitic law forbids gam- 
bling. On the other hand, gambling agreements 
were valid in Aztec law if the parties making the 
agreements were legally competent to enter into 
compacts of any nature. By early Teutonio law, 
gambling agreements were legally valid — a situa- 
tion which changed only by degrees to strict pro- 
hibition. See, In general, Post, Grandmas der 
cthnoloa. Jurisprudent , Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
412 f., H84L, and the literature there cited. 

5 . Ethical bearings of gambling. — That the 
results of immoderate gambling are deplorable, no 
one will dispute. But, apart from the cllects, it 
remains to inquire into the morality of the act in 
itself when kept within bounds. Usum non tollit 
a burns. The economic aspect needs no discussion. 
Gamblois add nothing to the wealth of the com- 
munity They may claim that gambling provides a 
form of recreation and pleasure which is not only 
legitimate but helpful, so long as the sums staked 
are such as a man can aflord to lose. But {a) such a 
contention draws a line of distinction between rich 
and poor; wlmt is right for the rich man is pro- 
nounced wrong in the case of the poor man. ( b ) The 
argument implies that the wrongness of gambling 
consists in losing the money staked ; it is right, if one 
wins, bo< nuse one can afloid to win , but it is wioug, 
if one loses, because one cannot afiord to lose Any 
argument based on prudential grounds is only an 
appeal to enlightened self-inteiest, and the spirit of 
senishnoss cannot cast out selfishness, (c) Though 
it is in sooioty that the temptation comes, gambling 
itself is anti -social. It is, as Herbert Spencer says, 
a kind of action by which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain to another. The happiness of the 
winner implies the misery of the loser. This kind 
of action, thoieforo, is essentially antisocial; it 
sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and 
so produces a general deterioration of character. 
It is a habit intrinsically savage (see his EtJucs, 
pt. in. ch. 7, * Amusements, ’ § 227 ; Facts and 
Comments, 'Essay on Kebarbarisation ’). In an 
atmosphere of brotherhood no form of gambling 
could exist In some cases, success appears to do* 

1 >end on supoi unity of judgment ; but this is fal- 
aeious. 1 1 is never possible to lie certain of a result, 
because all the factors which go to produce that 
result are not known. When the odds are 4 to 1 on a 
horse winning a particular race, and these odds are 
supposed to lie ‘fair,’ the man who accepts the 
adverse odds does so because he relies upon the un- 
known factors of the problem ; in fact, his appeal is 
to the unknown and incalculable element in human 
aflairs, which men call chance. The appeal to chance 
implies a negation of all the nobler powers of man — 
leason, skill, the sense of justice and lesponsibihty. 
In the habitual gambler, these higher faculties, 
through disuse, become atrophied, and his life, out 
of touch with honest labour, intoxicated by the 
exoitation of lus favourite passion, becomos be- 
sotted and depraved. 

The Chiistian view of property exacts a still 
higher standard. Though in 1 elation to his neigh- 
bours each man may l»e regarded as the proprietor 
of his goods, yet m relation to Clod ho is only a 
steward. This higher view, by destioymg the 
right of property relatively to God, gives the true 
basis for its use m the relations between man and 
man. A man may not claim to do os lie likes with 
his own, because what he possesses is not lus own, 
and he must render exact account for his use of it ; 
he must also respect the property of his neighbours, 
because it does not belong to his neighboui, but to 
God, who entrusted him with it. 


It has been nrged that Herbert Spencer’s con- 
demnation applies only to the after effects of 
gambling, ana not always then, because many 
losers feel no ‘pain,’ bemg so well oft that they 
are not affected by the loss of the stake. This is 
true; but an act must be judged by its general 
tendency, and not by its effect under specially 
selected circumstances. It is also urged that what 
the loser jpays for is the pleasure of excitement 
and anticipation he feels before the wager is de- 
cided. Tnis argument will not stand, because 
the winner expeiicncos an equal pleasure without 
paying for it— indeed, lie receives in addition the 
forfeited stake. 

But the immorality of gambling may bo argued 
on higher grounds than a calculation of pleasure 
(a) Every gambling transaction involves a transfer 
of propel ty 111 one shape or another. When the 
gambler is asked why lie stakes Ins money on a 
game or a race, his reply is, ‘ To add an intei est to 
the game.’ The into! est thus added is, simply 
stated, the interest of acquisition. If tho real 
object were, as is claimed, motely the sport and 
tho excitement, then men might just as well wager 
counters, or, for the matter of that, agree to hand 
over all winnings to public chanties. But this is 
not done The transfer of propel ty, in one shape 
or another, is essential to tlie act. There are only 
three ways in which property can be legitimately 
acquired— by gift, by labour, and by exchange. 
Gambling stands outside all of these. ( 0 ) Its motiv 0 
is, however carefully disguised, covetousness It 
is an attempt to get propel ty without paying the 
nice for it. It is a violation of the law of equiva- 
ents. It is a kind of robbery by mutual agreement ; 
but it is still lobbery, just as duelling, winch is 
muider by mutual agreement, is still treated as 
murder. It is begotten of covetousness ; it leads to 
idleness, (c) It is, moreover, an appeal to chance 
It m any contest skill comes in, odds are given or 
handicaps arranged so ns to eoualize the chances as 
far as possible. To make cnance the arbiter of 
conduct is to subvert the moral order and stability 
of life. (<tf) It concentrates attention upon lucre, 
and thereby withdraws attention from worthier 
objects of life. 

Captious analogies have been drawm between 
gambling in sport and commercial speculation. 
There is, it is true, a kind of speculation which is 
merely bet ting on prieos Men buy or sell i ottou 
or corn for future delivery, w ltliout ever intending 
to handle or distribute the actual commodities, but 
merely with a view to dosing the contract before 
it is due, and profiting by the llnctuation of pnees 
A man may buy and sell stocks and shares m the 
same way. But there is also a eominemal specu- 
lation winch is necessary and legitimate. Tho 
merchant has to mako provision for a social need, 
and, m buying ahead, chance must inevitably enter 
into the calculation. The gambler’s business is 
wholly self-centred; he subserves no need of the 
community. The merchant’s wholepolicy is to 
eliminate risk as far as possible. The gambler 
desires risk. No special legislation lias been de- 
vised in Great Britain to restrict this commercial 
speculation ; but Chief Baron Palles, in the King’s 
Bench Division Court, Dublin, ruled that in the 
case of a contract for the purchase of any com- 
modity, whethei shares or not, if the real intention 
of tho parties was that the commodity sold should 
never be delivered, and that tho whole price of it 
should never be paid, but that at some future time 
the difference in value should be ascertained, and 
the excess or deficiency paid by one party or the 
other, then that contract was a gambling trans- 
action, and was void under the Gaming Acts. 
Legislation to prohibit gambling in 'options' and 
* futures ’ and margins in prices has been attempted 
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in Switzerland (18S1), Canada (1892), Germany 
(1894 and 1896), Russia (1893-1895), Belgium (1896), 
Norway (1904), Austua (1903). [See Board of 
Trade Returns, 1904.1 In the same way, it is said 
that to insure one's life or one’s property is to make 
a bet with the Insurance Company. But the w hole 
object of insurance is the very opposite of the gam- 
bler’s ; it does not create risk, it counteracts the 
inevitable chances of life, and equalizes them by 
wide distribution. These risks are asoertamable 
in their aggiegate incidence, though not ascertain- 
able m any individual case. The general effect, 
therefore, of insurance is to add to the stability of 
life. The general effect of gambling is to destroy 
that stability. 

LiTBttATUR* —Report of Select Committee on Betting, London, 
1902; J. M Hogge, Facts of Gambling, do. 1904 , B. S. Rown- 
tree, Betting and Gambling, do. 1905 , J Percival, • Specula 
tion,’ In Church Congress Report, 1904 , W D. Mackenzie, 
Ethics of Gambling, London, 1905 , C Booth, Life and Labour 
of the People in London, do 1889-97, see Index ; Aiuslie 
Robertson, Football Betting (and other pamphlets), National 
Anti gambling League, York The effect of Gambling on char 
acter is studied in various novels . Walter Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel', W M. Thackeray, Virginians , H Fielding, Amelia , 
R. L Stevenson, Kidnajpcd , A. Colbeck, The Fall of the 
Staxnchffes , G Moore, Esther Waters 

On the question of commercial speculation, see S J Chap- 
man, Transactions of the Statistical Society, June 1906 , also 
art ‘ Cotton,’ in KB 11 u , ‘ Marketing and Supply ’ 

J. L. Baton. 

GAMES. — z. Definition and classification. — A 
game is an organized occupation, undertaken by 
two or more persons, the primary intention of 
which is not utility but pleasure or pastime by 
means of the exhibition of the skill or good for- 
tune of the players. It proceeds according to 
definite rules, and sometimes necessitates special 
instruments or apparatus. Games may bo broadly 
divided into tluee classes— games of skill, games 
of chance, and games of mutation. The rules of 
games of skill are framed to bring out the various 
qualities, physical, mental, or moral— strength, 
agility, quickness of the senses, rapidity of calcula- 
tion and induction, endurance, patience, and so on 
— of the players. Games of chance, on the other 
hand, regard only the luck of the players, and are 
decided by events, such as the fall of dice, over 
which they have no control. The rules, therefore, 
are arbitraiy conventions, designed to emphasize 
coincidences. Many games combine the elements 
of chance and skill in varying proportions. In 
games of imitation the rules are prescribed by the 
actions to be imitated— limited, however, by certain 
conventions appropnate to the circumstances of the 
players ; and the result is measured by the veri- 
similitude of the performance as thus limited. 

in games of chance and^in those of ski$ there is a 
contest. In games of imitation there is often little 
or none ; and the pleasure sought is attained by 
oo-operation, rhythmio movements, and song. 

Games as thus defined are social institutions, 
owing their origin to the inherent restlessness of 
human beings and the necessity for constant use 
and practice in order to the development and pre- 
servation of their physical, mental, and moral 
powers. They enter very early into the life of the 
individual, and are of incalculable value in the 
training of children for the graver pursuits of adult 
years. To the adult — especially the adult savage 
— they are little less important ; and from the 
lowest plane of culture upwards, games, either in 
the form of contest or of rhythmic movement 
(dances), are among the commonest activities. 

2 . Ceremonial (religious and magical) signifi- 
cance; origins.— Like other human institutions, 
games have grown from vague and undefined be- 
ginnings. Their vague beginnings contained also 
the germs of ritual, dance, and song. It is but 
gradually that they have been diflerentiated from 


these ; even yet, as we shall see, oomplete separa- 
tion has not been achieved. Games of imitation 
bear obvious witness to this origin. It is impos- 
sible (the observation is trite) to watch the games 
of children, whether savage or civilized, without 
being struck by the fact, on the one hand, that 
ceremonies are the favourite subject of imitation, 
and, on the other hand, that rhythmical movement 
and the utterance of a set form of words, rhythmi- 
cal also and rnamed to musical notes, are essential 
features. In the game of ‘Jenny Jones,’ common 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
instance, the ritual of courting, death, and burial 
is the subject ; while in some places the game be- 
comes a regular drama, which ends with the re- 
storation of the heroine to life, or her reappearance 
as a ghost, to the pretended terror of her com- 
panions. The dialogue is throughout sung to a 
tune. Nor is the distinction between ritual and 
games everywhere clear even in the case of adults. 

1 It is not altogether easy.' remark* Rivera ( Todas , London, 
1906, p 690), ' to draw the line between Toda games aud Tod a 
ceremonies * Among the Eskimo it is usual, when a stranger 
comes to a settlement, to receive him with a feast. In the 
sou tli eastern tribes of the Central Eskimo * the natives arrange 
themselves in a row, one man standing in front of it. The 
stranger approaches slowly, his arms folded and his head in- 
clined toward the right side Then the native strikes him with 
all his strength on the right (sve / left cheek and in his turn 
inclines his head awaiting the strangers blow. While this is 
going on the other men are playing at ball and singing , and 
thus they continue until one of the combatants is vanquished ' 
Among other proceedings a wrestling match and the game of 
‘hook and crook’ are recorded as nlajed by various tribes. 
The latter is a trial of strength, at which the victor has even the 
right to kill his opponent , but generally, we are told, the feast 
ends peaceably. The account given by the Eskimo themselves 
is that ‘ the two men in meeting wish to know which of them is 
the better man ’ (Boos, 6 RBE W [1888], 609). 

Here we have contests of sliengtli and skill, 
which possibly, as Fra/er suggests (G71 8 m. 
[‘Taboo’], 1911, p. 108), have a magical significance, 
which in any case are ceremonial, yet wlu< h 
appear to be regarded by the people themselves 
as not entirely serious, but games leading up to u 
hospitable entertainment. 

Many nations, in fact, play ceremonial games 
These games, though the element of pleasure is 
large, are essentially rites of religious or magical 
import Either the aborigines of America are 
specially addicted to such performances, or our in- 
formation is unusually full on the subject of their 
games. The Zufii inhabit an arid tract of country 
m New Mexico. Rain is a prime necessity of life ; 
but it comes rarely, and tne droughts are long. 
The object of the games the Zufn play is, therefore, 
the bringing of ram, that their crops may grow. 
We read of races, ball games, games of chance 
played with split reeds corresponding to our dice, 
round games, and others. 

Shohioe, a game of chance, was esteemed by the rain priests 
so efficacious In bringing rain that * they organized a fraternity 
which they called Showekwe (“ Arrow-reed people ’’), for the ex- 
press purpose of playing the game for rain ’ The fraternity in 
queetion has now degenerated into a body of pro'csaional 
gamblers ; ‘ but the game is still played by the priests and others 
in all > .crednees for rain ’ (tS RBE W [1904], 828 IT ). 

The Omaha, a Siouan tribe dwelling in what 
is now the State of Nebraska, whither ifc had 
migrated, according to tribal traditions, from the 
east, was divided into two sections called the ‘ sky- 
people’ and the ‘earth-people.’ The ten gen ten of 
which the tribe was composed were distributed 
between these two sections. In their coremonial 
encampments they were ranged in a circle with 
the entrance to tne east, the earth people on the 
southern side, and the sky-people on the northern. 

* In former times a ball game used to be ceremoni- 
ally played between the young men of the two 
divisions.’ It was the duty of a member of the 
Wind sub-gens of the Konpe gens (one of the earth- 
people) to start the’ball. A circle with two lines 
crossing each other at right angles towards the 
points of the compass was drawn on the ground, 
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and the ball was placed at the centre. It was first 
rolled towards the north along the line drawn from 
the centre to tho edge of the circle, and then back 
on tho same line to the centre It was then rolled 
in a Hiniilai way successively towards the east, 
south, and west, and back. On returning to the 
eontie from the west, it was tossed into the air, 
and I he game proper began * The game is said to 
have had a cosmic significance, and the initial 
movements of the ball referred to tho winds, the 
hi mgers of life. It was played by the two divisions 
of the hut huf/ a [tribal circle] as representatives 
of the earth and the sky ’ (27 BBEW [1911], 198). 
Hut we are not told what, if any, significance 
attached to the victory. The Wiclnta, a tribe of 
the Caddoati stock settled on the Kod River m 
Oklahoma, however, played a game of shinny, 
which lieyond all reasonable doubt represented the 
contest of winter and spring, and was played in 
tho spring, doubtless for tho purpose of assisting 
by magical means in tho conquest of the evil power 
of winter and the icnewal of life. Tradition de- 
clared that it was originally played by Afterbuth- 
bov and Ins hi other, two mythical heroes of tho 
tiihe, against a headless monster, who used a black 
slunny-stiek and black hall ; and the stakes weio 
the lives of the players. The tribal heroes tiled 
to stipulate for tho uso of their hall, which was 
gieon , hut the monster refused Ko they knocked 
Ins hall to pieces, and thus compelled the use of 
their own With it they succeodod in winning 
the game, and tho monster was put to death. They 
played with green sticks as well as a green hall, 
lopiosentmg, we are expiossly told, tho spring of 
tho 3 'ear. ‘Since that time the shinny game is 
played in tho spring, under the power of Afterbirth- 
ooy ’ (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita, Washington, 
1904, p. 99), The Central Eskimo play a game re- 
sembling cup and hall, in the spang, to hasten the 
return of tho sun. In the autumn, on the other 
hand, when tho sun is going southward, they play 
cat’s ciadlo to catch the sun m the meshes of the 
string and prevent his disappearance (Butt. Am 
Mm. Mat. Hist. xv. [1901-7] 151, 422) The Kai 
of German Now Gumoa also play cat’s cradle cere- 
monially, but for a dillerent purpose. It is played 
nttoi the yams are set, that their foliage may sprout 
luxuriantly and may become gioon and sproad 
widely. Every liguie in the guino has its name 
(Neuhauss, Deutsth Neu Guinea, Berlin, 1911, in. 
125, 250) 

Indeed, wherever we find games played at a special 
season of tho year, we may suspect that now, or at 
ono time, they have, or had, a ritual value In our 
own island tho game of football, though doubtless 
not unknown at other times, used to lie regarded 
as proper to Shrovetide. Sometimes it v as played 
Ini tween two rival parishes. More usually, as in 
the parish of Scone, Perthshire, it took the form 
of a match between married and unmarried men. 
In the pansli of Inverosk, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, it was reported in the latter years of the 
18th cont. that ‘ on Shrove-Tnesday there is a 
standing match at Foot-ball between the married 
and unmarried women, in which the former are 
always victors’ (Brand and Klhs, Pop. Antiq., 
London, 1813, i. 76), quoting Statist. Acc, of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, 1795, xvi. 19). This implies that 
tho victory of tne married women was pre-arranged, 
and consequently that the game was not a real 
contest, but rather a piece of ritual. The object 
of the game was probaolv, like that of the shinny 
played by the Wiohita, to aid in the conquest of 
winter by spring. Tho unmarried men and women 
represent tne barren winter, and the married men 
and women the fruitful season ushered in by the 
spring. A similar ball-game, sometimes analogous 
to our football, sometimes to our hookey, is widely 


{ laved in Algeria in the spring It is called koura. 
n Morocco it is equally prevalent ; but in many 
districts it is reserved to tne tolba, or those learned 
in the Muhammadan law ; and, oven where not so 
reserved, the tolba often play apart or in a special 
manner. Though played more particularly in 
spring, in case of persistent drought games of 
koura are organized, the playing of which is be- 
lieved, at Miliana, Laghouat, and other places, to 
bring the rain (Doutte, Magie et rclig. dans VAfr. 
du Nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 554). 

As an example of a ceremonial game of another 
kind, mention may be made of that played by the 
Khftsi, a hill-tribe of Assam, for the purpose of 
expelling demons. 

‘The eertmon} takes place In a fixed month of the year, and 
part of it consists in a straggle between two hands of men who 
stand on opposite sides of a stream, each aide tugging at the end 
of a rope which is stretched across the water' (Fraser, GB a, 
1900. iif 95). 

This is what we call 1 the tug of war ’ Frazer 
(citing Bastian) suggests that the men on one side 
represent tho demons. Comparison, however, with 
the ceremony as practised by the related tube of 
the Syntengs, at their annual festival foi driving 
away disease, rendors it doubtful whether this 
explanation quite luts the mark. The Syntengs 
first cut down long poles, and, holding them across 
the stream where the goddess Aitan dwells, jump 
on them to break them. A pole is then fixed 
across the stream, and the players divide into two 

I iarties contending for its possession. The success- 
ill party is supposed to gain health and prosperity 
for the coming year (P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis , 
London, 1907, p. 157). The contestants thus 
appear to be purely human, striving for superiority 
m luck. The tug of war is applied in the Tanembar 
and Timorlaut archipelagoes in the Moluccas as a 
rain-charm whenever the westerly monsoon comes 
in without a fall of rain. Hymns aie sung to 
Dudilaa, the male principle resident in the sun, 
for rain. The assembly then divides into two 
parties— those of the eastern side of the village, 
and those of the western side. The rope is a rattan 
of about 30 metres in length. Men, women, and 
children all join and pull with all their strength. 
Those of the eastern side must, wo are told, put 
forth more strength than those of the western, as 
if to draw forth the west wind which brings the 
rain (Riedel, Sluik- en kroeshange rassen, Hague, 
1880, p. 282) (Cf. the Burmese game, ERE lii. 26. ) 
The same game is, in fact, played for analogous pur- 
poses in both Eastern and WWtern hemispheres. 

In many of these half-serious contests clan is 
pitted against clan, or community against com- 
munity. Numerous examples are found in N. 
Ameiicu ; the Omaha game nas already been cited. 
By no means all of them are regarded as having 
any magical influence— at least, if our information 
he complete In California a game resembling 
shinny is played by the Hupa, village agaimro 
village, ‘or tribe against tribe.’ It seems to have 
no greater result than our football or cricket 
played between team and team (Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa , Berkeley, 1903, p. 60 ; cf. pp. 
149, 214). Such cases are to be found all over tne 
world, in Great Britain as well as elsewhere ; and 
every reader’s memory will furnish him with 
illustrations. The games so played may take their 
origin from racial or tribal distinctions ; they may 
be relics of old enmities ; or they may be magioal 
ceremonies. The facts are usually so blurred by 
the process of time and the progress of civilization 
that it is impossible to read their primitive mean- 
ing. One thing only stands out dearly : the game 
is something more than a game ; it is a ritual, the 
recurrence of whioh at stated seasons is imposed 
on the rival social units by foroe of custom and 
tradition, though its real meaning has been lost. 
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Games consecrated to special seasons are very 
common. In addition to those already mentioned, 
a few other typical instances may be adduced. In 
the south-west of England it is common to play 
thread-the-needle all down the street on Shrove 
Tuesday, or, in some places, on Easter Monday. 
There can be little doubt that it once had a religious 
or magical significance. Syrian and Armenian 
immigrants at Boston have been found addicted 
to a game with eggs at Easter. It is played by 
two persons, each having an egg. One holds his 
egg, and the other player strikes with Ins. The 
game is a contest similar in principle to those 
which boys play in England with chestnuts 
( JAFL xu. [1899] 107, xvi. [1903] 138). At the 
solemn harvest festival of the Natchez a game of 
ball was played for a prize by two parties, each 
estimated by an eye-witness on one occasion at 
800 men (Swan ton, Bull. 43 BE, 117, 119, citing 
du Pratz and Dumont). By way of concluding 
the Green Corn, the Harvest, ana the New Year 
festivals, the Iroquois used to play m the public 
council-house a betting game with a bowl and 
peach-stones, in which the peach-Btones were dice 
(Culm, 24 RBEW [1907], 114). The Tigua of New 
Mexico also played a game with a species of dice 
all night on ‘ the day of the dead,’ Nov. 3 (t b. 195) 
There appeals to be no tiadition recording its 
connexion with the day Its meaning must prob- 
ably be sought among the rites celebrated for the 
benefit of the departed. When the crops are ripe, 
the A-Kamba of British East Africa meet, hold 
dances, and play mutmgwano, a game somewhat 
like what we call knuckle-bones or dibs (Hobley, 
Ethnol. of A-Kamba, Cambridge, 1910, p. 55). 
Among the Valans, a fishing caste of Cochin, the 
adult girls play a swinging game on the Tliiru- 
vathira festival in Dlianu, the month correspond- 
ing to our I)ec.-Jan (Anantha Krishna, Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909, i. 257). At an 
early date after the accession of a new king of the 
Baganda, he paid a ceiemonial visit to Nankere, 
a chief of the Lung-fish clan, who was nevei 
permitted to see the king on any other occasion. 
The object of the visit was the performance of a 
lite to prolong the king’s life. This involved the 
putting to a cruel death of Nankere’s son The 
king then went to another chief On the way he 
stopped to play a game of spinning the stones of 
a wud fruit-tree. It is played ordinarily by two 
children, who spin their stones together, and the 
stone that strikes the other and knocks it down is 
called the winner. The lung played with one of 
his attendants ; and on reaching the chief’s house 
he played with him. The next morning ho would 
again call for fruit-stones to play the game ; but 
* whoever ran to bring them would be caught and 
speared to death on the spot, with the object of 

E ving the king long life’ (Roscoe, Baganda, 
mdon, 1911, p 210 n.). Here the game is not 
played at a definite season of the year, but in 
connexion with the king’s accession, and as one of 
the rites to procure him a long life. Funeral 

S imes have been discussed in art. Death and 
ISPOSAL OF THE DEAD, vol. lv. p. 437- 
To games a Divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed. Thus the Olympic games were variously 
attributed to the Idtean Heraklea or to Zeus him- 
self, who was said to have wrestled at Olympia 
with Kronos, or to have instituted the games to 
celebrate his victory (Pausan. v. 7. 4). whether 
the divinity in such a case was held to have in- 
vented or first taught the specific games, or whether 
he merely appointed the occasion on which they 
were to be played, may be arguable. In the belief 
of many of the N. American tribes they were in- 
debted for the games themselves, as well as for the 
occasion, to Divine or quasi-Divine beings. The 


Micmacs ascribe the invention of one of their dice- 
games to their hei o Glooseap, and of another to one 
of his supernatural companions (24 RBEW, 70). 
The Wichita game of shinny was first taught to 
the people by one of their mythological characters ; 
and, as we have already seen, it is played in a 
special fashion in the early spring, in accordance 
w ith the example and ‘ under the power of ’ another, 
for the purpose of accelerating the revival of 
Nature and the victory of vegetation. Other 
examples might easily be adduced. 

3. Ritual surviving as amusement. —But, even 
if held to be of Divine origin, and though played 
for ceremonial purposes, games fall back into mere 
amusement, or are abandoned to children, when 
the stage of civilization proper to such beliefs or to 
such purposes is passed, or under the influence 
of the overmastering desire for excitement in 
gambling Thus several of the games of British 
children have been conjectured by Lady Gomme 
to owe their origin to religious or magical rites, 
and others have been shown Dy her to be degenerate 
representations of ancient social customs and 
conditions. The game of London Bridge, in which 
two of the children hold up their hands to form an 
arch, and the others pass below it in long line 
holding one another’s waists, ‘ remains unexplained 
by any appeal to modern life.’ The chilaren all 
sing a rhyme beginning, ‘ London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and going on to inquire * How shall wo 
build it up again V Silver and gold, iron and steel, 
wood and clay, and other materials, according to 
the version, are mentioned only to be rejected 
Finally the arms of the two children forming an 
arch fall down on the string of players as they pass 
beneath ; the last one is captured struggling, and 
thenceforth stands out of the game. This is 
interpreted os a reminiscence of the foundation 
sacnhce (see art. Bridge, vol. ii. p. 850 fl., and 
Foundation, vol. vi. p. 112). The refrain of the 
song, which has usually to do with ‘ a gay lady,’ 
seems to render the interpretation fairly ceitam 
(Lady Gomme, Traditional Gaines, l. 333 ; Haddon, 
Study of Man, 347 If. ). The game of ‘Eller Tree’ 
is one of several m which one of the children 
represents a tree, and a tree is the subject of the 
song'. The children all take hands singing, and 
wind round the ‘tree.’ Usually it ends with a 
rough ahd tumble ; but in at least one case the 
string of players unwinds, under the direction of 
youths with long leafy branches m their hands as 
standards ; and the operation is said to be perfoi mcd 
* with almost military precision.’ As thus played 
it is performed at St. Roche and some of the 
adjacent parishes in Cornwall, at the annual feast 
in the second week of June (Lady Gomme, ii. 380). 
Lady Gomme refers it to ‘some religious observ- 
ance, such as encircling sacred trees or stones, 
accompanied by song and dance.’ Again, many 
games turn on love and marriage, and some of 
them doubtless enshrine archaio ritual, such as 
bride-capture. One of the most striking of these 
is called in Scotland ‘Babbity Bowster’ (Dance 
with the bolster). There is evidence that it actually 
used to be the last dance at weddings and merry- 
makings. Lady Gomme’s conjecture is probably 
right that it was pre-eminently the nuptial dance 
at a wedding, ana that the bnde and bridegroom 
on performing their part in it retired from the 
company to their own chamber. But, if so, it was 
even then the degenerate representative of a rite 
by which the bridegroom took forcible possession 
of his bride in spite of her real or pretended 
reluctance (op. ctt. i. 9, ii. 486). 

Nor is it only in Britain that the process is 
found. Sicilian boys also play a game called 
A vola vola lu mortu, in wbicn one of them feigns 
death and lies stretched on the ground, another 
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stands at bis head as a magician and utters incanta- 
tions to restore him to life, four otiiers stand round 
him and, with a low continuous whistle made by 
drawing in the breath, extend their hands above 
the toipHo, giadnally raiding them with a slow 
movement The game is to keep up this movement 
and whistling while the incantation is repeated 
seven times without interruption by the magician, 
it is said to be the children’s firm beliof that in this 
way tins corpse becomes as light as a feather, and 
that ho ought to be able to raise himself in the air 
and there remain suspended so long as the whist- 
ling proceeds, hut that with any lntenuplion for 
Hie propose of taking breath by those who perform 
the spell, he again becomes heavy and falls. The 
game, begun with morem less solemnity and seciet 
terior, frequently ends with some trick upon the 
coipso, and lauglitei, or blows, and a quarrel 
(Pitifc, Jitfil. 2'rad Pop Siu l xiu 263). But prob- 
ably one of the most com lm ing examples is a game 
played by the childicn in .lava. It presents the 
conjnnng of a sprit, called Nini Towong, belong- 
ing to the ancient Javanese mythology, into a 
puppet, and its cult with junyers tor help and pio- 
teetion The serious woi ship of Nini Towong has 
ceased ; tho significance of the ceremony is no 
longer undin stood by tho people ; and the ceremony 
itself has become degraded to a puerile amusement 
(AltWwx [Leipzig, 1004] 512) 

Befoie quitting the subject, it may be observed 
that the hull-roarer (q o ), one of the most sacred 
religious implements of tho lowei savagely, em- 
ployed to pioduco sounds which the uninitiated are 
taught are the voice of a supernatural being, and 
< arefully concealed at all times from the sight of 
women, sulleis tho same fate as society passes 
away fiom the stage of civilization which gave umo 
to its ceremonial mo. Among the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo there is still, on the part of the elders, 
some aversion to its use as a plaything, while 
among tho Kikuyu of British East Afuca, as 
among ourselves, it is purely a toy (JliAIxL [1010] 
427, 440). 

Games of chance are usually played with instru- 
ments of tho kind familiar to us as playing-cards 
and dice. In moro barbarous states of cultuie tho 
instruments are the stones of fruits, pebbles, shells, 
split reeds, and so forth, marked in different ways 
They are drawn from a promiscuous heap, or 
tossed in the air and allowed to fall on the ground 
or on some othor flat surface According as they 
fall (or aie drawn) the player scores. Tins process 
is precisely the same as that by which divination 
is practised ami auguries obtained in almost all 
parts of the world. Indeed, the very instruments 
used are the same, even in Europe, where fortune- 
tellers habitually exercise their profession by means 
of playing-caids. There is, therefoie, a very large 
body of evidence m favour of Tylor’s theory that 
the primal y purposo of the appeal to chance was 
augury, and that games with the same or similar 
instruments are secondary. Many American tribes 
employ games of chance as well as games of skill 
for divinatory objects. One example may stand 
for all. The Onondaga play with peach-stones 
tossed up fiom a bowl or dish struck on the floor. 
It is common at the New Year's, or White Dog, 
feast. 

* Qian plays against clan, tho Long House against the Short 
House, and to foretell the harvest the women play against the 
man. If the men win, the ears of corn will be long like them , 
but, If the women gain the game, they will be short, baaing the 
results on the t oinrnon projrortlon of the sexes.* 

This game is said to bo intensely exciting. It 
was once much used in divination. It is, like 
other games, also still played for the sick ; but, 
whereas it was foimerly supposed to be a means of 
healing, it is now regarded more as a diversion of 
the patient’s mind. In fact, it is ordinarily at the 


f iresent time a merely social amusement (JAFLix. 
1896] 270), though specially played for divination 
at the New Year’s feast. 

In India, where, as has been shown in the art. 
Gambling!, dicing was carried to extremes, tho 
casting of dice was employed not merely to divine 
tho future, as is exemplified by the Skr. Pataka- 
kevali (ed. Weboi, MBA W, 1869, pp. 158-180, 
Sehrdter, Borna, 1900 ; tr. Weber, Ina. Stieifen, L 
[1868] 280-307), but also as a part of the ritual of 
the kindling of the sabhydgm , or ‘ fire of the 
assembly-house ’ (it is highly significant in this con- 
nexion that sabhd means especially an assembly- 
house for gamblers), which formed a portion of tho 
agnyildheya, or setting up of the sacred lire. 

According to the Apaitamba Orhyantira , v xix 2 f , a gam- 
ing table woa set in the midst of the tabhA and sprinkUd Dice 
were thiown on the table, and gold was cast on them, and all 
were mixed up and then spread out , after two sarnilccs had 
been made, the dice (100 in number) were given to the saenfleer 
with the words, ‘Plaj for the cow against the rice,* etc (see 
ilillebrandt, liituallitt [OIAPlii (1897)2), p 108, Vcd Mythol , 
Bonn, 1891-1902, ii 119-121) lb is plausibly suggested by von 
Schroeder (Mynttrvum und Mimus un Uvjveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
l» 886) that the famous * gambling hymn * of the Rigveda (x 84) 
Is intended for this portion of the ritual , and Hillebrandt holds, 
with good reason, that this ritual gambling was ‘ probably the 
survival of an old dlou oracle connected with the new moon’ 
(Hit 10G) In the ceremonial of rdjdsuya, or consecration of a 
king, ritual gambling is an important feature. Here the dice 
aro cast on gold, with tho injunction that, 1 vying with the sun’s 
rays, they make the king become the firm centre of the people ’ , 
and later on in the rdjdntyn a second game of dice of minor 
Importance is played (Hillebrandt, lilt 148) 

A laigo number of children’s games are either 
themselves used for divination or contain divina- 
tory foimulie. This is especially noticeable in the 
* counting-out, ’ which is prelimmaiy to many 
games By the process of ‘ counting out ’ it is 
determined who is to take a certain part m the 
game. Simple though it generally is, the number 
of children concerned and the positions tlioy take 
in the counting series aro so variable that to tho 
playeis, who do not stop to calculate seriously, the 
result seems a chance. Nor is it only the counting- 
out formula! that betray a div matory origin ; 
games of skill are often referable to the same source. 
Lady Gomme assigns vanous hall-games (including 
ciicket) to this source, and Pitrb reckons no fewer 
than sixty games of Sicilian children, or one-third 
of the entire collection he has made, as based 
upon * the sacred processes of divination ’ {op. cit. 

XXXV.). 

4 . Prizes and stakes : gambling.— The winning 
of games, whethei of chance or skill, is among 
all nations frequently rewarded with prizes. By 
an easy and natural gradation the piize passes 
into tho bet, and games are played for stakes 
This enhances the exoitement, and, therefore, the 
leasure of a gamo. Gambling is a passion con- 
ned to no race or country, to no rank of society, 
to no plane of civilization. The savage hunter is 
as much addicted to it m his hours of ease as the 
oivihzed stockbroker or horse-racer in his hours of 
business. No peoples were ever more passionate 
gamblers than the N. American Indians, both men 
and women. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the great oontinent they occupied, gambling was 
the favourite pastime. They betted on their games 
of chance, they betted on their games of skill, they 
betted on their roost solemn ceremonial games. 
They oven ascribed to gambling a Divine origin, 
and believed that it was the common occupation of 
the departed in the spirit-world. We may expect 
to find that so wide-spread a passion as gambling 
originated in very early tames. The famous deposit 
of painted pebbles in the cave of Mas d’Azil may be 
conjectured to yield evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion. If so, something more than a respectable 
antiquity may be claimed for the practice. For 
hardly had the lee Age and the reindeer disap- 
peared when the men of the south of France were 
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prepaiing their rude dice or counters, and enjoying 
the excitement of staking the produce of their 
more serious activities on games of chance. Cer- 
tain it is that those of the pebbles that represent 
numbers must have been painted with some end in 
view other than an introduction into the mysteries 
of the higher mathematics (V Anthropology, vii. 
[Pans, 1896] 385, and the accompanying atlas of 
plates). 

Gamblers are proverbially superstitious folk. 
Every gambler has his amulet or his prescribed 
observance, on which he depends for his luck. In 
this he does but emphasize a more general habit. 
But the emphasis is probably the natural product 
of his dependence on chance m his favourite amuse- 
ment. Everywhere m N. America gambling is the 
subject of practices which are not merely super- 
stitious— that is, performed with an unreasoned 
expectation of benefit — but distinctly religious. 
The gambler fasts and prays, he seeks supernatural 
aid in dreams, he observes continence, he burns 
tobacco m honour of his manitou Where the 
interest or the glory of a village or tribe is at stake, 
the whole community join in a religious ceremony. 
Fetishes (‘medicine’), of course, are universal. 
The intimate connexion of gambling with cere- 
monial games already alluded to may be thought 
to bo responsible for such a development. The 
N. American Indians, however, are by no means 
singular in seeking supernatural aid for victoiy m 
their games. To take only a single instance— the 
Fijians play a game of skill called hqa It consists 
in throwing along a course a ball with a pointed 
end like the head of an eel, and a tail formed of a 
reed one metre in length It is played by two 
sides, often two villages or two tribes, and causes 
much excitement, Beforo playing, the Fijian 
weeds the graves of Iuh ancestors and offers sacn- 
fice to their manes , to render them propitious. The 
stakes are a feast of pork, which the losing pai ty 
gives to the victors ( Anthropos , vi. (1911] 476). 

Almost everywhere games have been played for 
stakes involving the entire possessions of the 
players, their wives and children, their freedom, 
their life itself. Not many years ago a Cheyenne, 
having lost all his property, put up his sister as 
the stake m a game of cards. He lost her. Though 
the occurrence aroused great indignation through- 
out the tribe, nobody suggested that the unfortu- 
nate girl should not go and live as the wife of the 
man who had won her (JAFL xi. [1898] 301] This 
is a modern instance of an event which has formed 
the basis of many a folk tale east and west In 
Irish legend, Miuer, the fairy chief, plays with 
king Eochaid Airem for his oueen Etiin. In the 
great Indian epic of the Mahdohdrata, Yudhi^thira 
loses to Sakum all his property, and finally Drau- 
padl, the joint wife of the five brethren. In a 
Korean tale the hero is made to play chess for his 
bride ( JAFL x. [1897]291). The incidentof playing 
for life or freedom is also common in folk-tales. A 
greater stake still — that of future happiness— is 
occasionally represented in European tales. A 
supernatural monk is said to haunt the mtclles 
(dunes) of Normandy and play with passers-by for 
their souls (BTP xii. [1897] 304, quoting Souvestre, 
Let Derniers paymns, Paris, 1852, p. 79). More 
remarkable still is a dramatic ceremony annually 
performed at Lhasa for casting out the demon of 
ill-luck. In the course of the performance the 
Grand Lama is represented playing at dice with 
the demon, to prove the truth of his teaching 
But the dice are false : the Lama can throw 
nothing but sixes, the demon nothing but ones. 
Consequently the demon is hopelessly beaten and 
chased away, to the no small amusement, comfort, 
and edification of the faithful (Waddell, Buddhism 
qf Tibet, London, 1895, p. 512). 


In view of the grave evils undoubtedly entailed 
on society by the practice of gambling, it may not 
be deemed impertinent to oall attention to its 
utility at an early stage of culture. This can 
hardly be better done than in the words of the 
accomplished author of the History of the Beta 
World called America, whose untimely death a 
few years ago left the gieat work he had projected 
and partially executed no more than a precious 
fragment. He says : 

' from invoking the decision of chance (by divination] as to 
whether a hunting expedition shall be undertaken, and who 
■hail take part in it, the transition is easy to the distribution of 
its produce by this method ; gaming does but extend the same 
process to the distribution of property in general between man 
and man. Gaming, as it develops, Involves number in three 
different ways. Number enters (1) into the system and imple- 
ments used in the game, (2) into the mode of sooring, and (8) 
into the reckoning of the stakes or forfeits , and. as gaming is 
the natural pastime of barbarism, it may fairly be assumed to 
have been a powerful factor in the development of arithmetic 
The same counters and the B*me tables serve as the instruments 
of gaming and ot ordinary calculations . in Mexico, as In Europe, 
calculation generally ana some favourite game of chanoe bore 
the same name ' (Payne, Hist. Amer., Oxford, 1882-09, il. 279). 

See, further, art. GAMBLING. 

LiTBRATt'RK — On games in general, E B. Tylor, art. ‘ The 
History or Games,* in Fortnightly Hev , May, 1878; A. C 
Haddon, Study of Man, London, 1808, chs viti.-xv. On games 
of chance and some other games • Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
London, 1872 (*1903], i 06-75, and JAl vili. [1879) 110-131. lx 
[1880] 23-30 (It must, however, be stated that the illustrious 
author’s conclusions as to derivation of the Mexican game of 
patolli from the Hindu game otpachm are by no means generally 
accepted) On games of special areas. A. B. Comma. Tradi 
tional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 2 vole., Lon- 
don, 1894, 1898 ; W W Newell, Games and Songs of American 
Children, new ed., New York, 1908, G. Pitri. liibhoteea delle 
Ti-ad pop Sunhane, xiil ‘ Giuochi fanciulleschi SiciL,* Palermo, 
1883, S. Culm, 24 RBEW, 1807, 'Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians ’ , E. Falkener, Games ancient and oriental, and how 
to play them, London, 1892. 

E Sidney IIartland. 

GAMES (Hebrew and Jewish).— For the purpose 
of the present article it will be convenient to divide 
the entire range of Hebrew- Jewish history into 
Biblical, Talmudical, and post-Talmudical times, 
the Biblical penod extending, roughly speaking, 
to the age of tlie Maccabtean rising ; the Talmudical 
commencing at the epoch just named, and ending 
about a.d. 600; and the post-Talmudical reaching 
down to tho present day. 

x. In Biblical times.— The games and other 
amusements that were prevalent among the ancient 
Hebrews could not have been prominently bound 
up with the popular cult and tlie moral habits of 
the race ; otnei w-ise the authors and compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, who were guided through- 
out by a rohgious and ethical purpose, would 
naturally have introduced, with more or less 
frequency, some detailed, references to these pas- 
times and recreations of their countrymen. The 
games and diversions indulged in were merely, as 
for the most part they are everywhere now. so 
many ways of recruiting strength and whiling 
away an idle hour in a pleasant and attractive 
manner ; and all that ean be found in the OT on 
these matters consists of some general references 
and a number of more or less definite allusions to 
certain amusements and sports that were in vogue 
among the Hebrews of those days. Our task, 
therefore, in this part of the article is to collect 
the extant data in some orderly and serviceable 
manner. 

The Hebrew verbs expressing something ap- 
proximate to our ideaof playing games and engaging 
in other social diversions are pntr and its synonym 
pnx (infin iahlk, qahek) The use of the last-named 
form in Ex 32* (in connexion with the rejoicing at 
the making of the golden calf) is quite indefinite, 
and may possibly be best translated by ‘ to make 
merry.' But quite definite is the mention of a 
I kind of tournament (or possibly best described as 
! a game-of-war) in 2 8 where the verb pnir is 
' employed. Abner soul to Jo&b: ‘ Let tlie young 
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men arise and play before us,’ and there seems to 
Vie no reason to doubt that a mere soldierly trial of 
shill and strength 1 * was ongiually intended, and 
not a prelude to a battle on a large seale, although 
the hostile passions which were aroused by it 
quickly led to a disastrous result. 

Other exercises requiring the employment of 
physical strength or stall mentioned or alluded to 
in the OT are the lifting of atones (Zee 12*), slinging 
stones ( e.g . Jg 20**, 1 S 17 40 ' «• w , Zee 9’®), ball 
games { Is 22' 8 * * , where— judging from the later use 
of the woid, ns can be seen from the Rabbinical 
dictionaries — the term for ball is ■s’tj, and not m), 
archery (1 8 20'- 0,r *, Job 16 la , La 3 11 * ), racing (Ps 19* 
[KV 19 s ), 2 S l 3 ® 2 18 ), and jumping (Ps 18* [EV 18“]). 
One may also assume that the wav in which 
Samson had to amuse the assembled Philistines at 
Gaza (Jg HP®, whoro both the roots pni? and pnx are 
used) was by exhibiting feats of physical strength. 
Moie popular than any other kind of physical 
exercise was naturally dancing. A reference to 
cluldien’s dances is found in Job21 n , and to that 
of adults on various occasions — e.g Jg 21 81 (‘the 
daughtei s of Shiloh ’ to be captured, whilst dancing, 
as wives by the llenjamites), 1 S 18® (the women 
saluting Saul and the victorious David), 2 S 6 14 
(l)avid darning before the ark). 

With regard to the amusements of clnldron, thero 
is, besides the mention of dances already referred 
to, the significant fact that in Zoo 8® the vision of 
happiness in a restored and prosperous Jerusalem 
is made completo by the picture of boys and girls 
playing in its streets The kinds of games indulged 
in are not mentioned, but one may safely fill in 
the canvas with frolicsome dances, racing, a 
pinnitive and quite innocent foini of dice (see E. 
Selim, ‘Tell Ta'annek,’ DWA W , \ol 1. [1904] p. 
112), and diminutive terra-cotta figures of horses, 
dogs, and other animals (see if. J. Van Lennep, 
I hole Lands , London, 1875, n. 673 ff.). It is also 
possible that theie is a lelerence to character 
displaying itself in children’s games in Pr 20 u 
(‘even in his doings does a child make himself 
known, whether lus work be pure, or whether it 
be light’). Another interesting though very 
vague reference to the diversions of young people 
is that contamod m Job 40“ (EV 41®) : ‘ Wilt thou 
play with him (* e. Leviathan) as with a bird? or 
wilt than bind him for (or unto) thy maidens f ’ 8 
The vagueness of these two forms of amusement is 
in no way diminished by a reference to Ps 104“ 
and Bar 3' 7 (‘They that bad their pastime with 
tho fowls of the air ’) 8 

Instiunicntal music would naturally accompany 
dancing Vocal music (and, of course, instrumental 
also) is, as may be oxpeeted, mostly referred to in 
the OT m connexion with religious services; but 
thero are also a few passages lelating to purposes 
of amusement, so particulaily the ‘men singers 
and women singers * spoken of in 2 S 19 86 [EV 19"] 
and Ec 2*. 

As for amusement by means of dramatic per- 
formances, it is difficult to say to v, hat extent — if 
at all — the ancient Hebrews engaged in it ; but it 
is certain that their imaginative talent was lyrical 
rather than dramatic. If, indeed, the Song of 
Songs and the Book of Job are to be regarded as 

1 Thus, #.<?., Solomon (known os Rashi) • pinb "J*n 

(‘ by way of iumnw>iu«nt ’)> II P Smith, ICC, in low, remark* 

that the verb is ‘ used nowhere else of fighting ’ , but this con- 

sideration is alone sufficient to decide one against his opinion 

‘ that the proposition was to ha\ e a combat of picked men as a 

prelude to the main battle ' 

8 ’ Moat commentators quote in illustration of thts from 

Gafxilus, li 1, Patutr dtUeuu two* puellac ' (Gibson, 0%f Com., 

in loco). 

* In the Fanonim Apocrypha, 0. J. Ball, in low, refers for 

comparison to 'the hunting scenee of Assyrian sculptures, and 

the tributes of rare and curious foreign animals depicted and 

recorded on such monuments as the obelisk of Shalmaneser.' 


compositions of a more or less dramatic character, 
these gTeat literary works would themselves justify 
the proposition just indicated ; for it is in their 
lyrical element and vivid impressionism that their 
greatness consists rather than in elaborate diamatic 
representation. 

The proposing and solving of riddles (nrn, jpl. 
rrivn) as an intellectual pastime finds an illustration 
in Jg 14 18ff - (Samson’s riddle). The riddles proposed 
to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba (1 KT 10*) are 
not specified in the Biblical text, though the 
elaboration contained in later Jewish writings 1 
may possibly embody some early amplifications. 
Akin to riddles proper is a certain kind of mdshdl 
(simile), os exemplified in Ezk 17 2ff * It has also 
been supposed that nddles lay originally at the 
base of Pr 30 1 ®*. 

a. In the Talmudical period. — As the ancient 
Hebrews do not appear to have been addicted to 
games of chance, 3 * * * * one may assume that such games 
were adopted by them from their neighbours during 
the Greek and Roman overlordship in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries In agreement with 
this supposition is the fact that ethical considera- 
tions in relation to games are first met with in 
Talmudical times. The Mishna declares m two 
different places (ltdsh hash-Shftn&h, i. 8 ; Sank, in 3) 
that dice-players and participants in pigeon-racing 
are disqualified to act as witnesses in a court of 
justice. The principle underlying the enactment 
is that the winner is, in the Rabbinic sense of the 
term, guilty of robbery, and that, therefore, the 
mere act of participation is tantamount to engaging 
in a criminal act The general designation of dice 
in all its varieties is K’aip (xv^da). In modern 
works DD'Ofi is often spoken of as 

another game of chance lying under the same 
condemnation, but it is in reality merely the 
principal variety of K’aip, other varieties named m 
Sank. 25 b being nut shells and pieces of orange 
peel, each of these objects having been used in a 
manner analogous to the throw of dice as known 
m modern days. Tho participants in pigeon-racing 
are called D'jv 'msD, but it is explained in the 
same passage of Sanh that racing on a similar 
principle carried on with *pyi .vn non a (domesticated 
quadruped, wild quadruped, and any kind of bird) 
involves the same disabilities on its participants. 

The introduction of Greek athletic games into 
Jerusalem about 170 B.C. is recorded in 1 Mac I 14 
and 2 Mac 4*' 1 ®. * A place of exercise ’ (gymnasium) 
was built ' according to the customs of the heathen ’ 
close to the Temple, where men and boys forth- 
with ardently engaged in wrestling, boxing, 
arohery, swimming, and other exercises ; and 
‘ such was,’ according to the account given in 
2 Mae., ' the height of Greek fashions, and increase 
of heathenish manners, . . . that the pnests had no 
courage to serve any more at the altar, but . . . 
hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allowance 
in the place of exercise.’ 

The restoration of a conservative type of J udaism 
by the Hasmonteans naturally resulted in the 
abolition of these games and feats of strength, 
which were so revolting to the purer Hebraic 
spirit, partly on acoount of their dose connexion 
with foreign colts, and partly because most of 
them were practised in parts naturahbus. But 

i In the Second Targum on Eft 1* only three each riddles are 
recorded, bat nineteen are given in a MS from Yemen published 
in PL L [1800] 349-68. 

9 The primitive kind of dioe found at TeB Ta'annek (see above) 
was probably of a very innocent Infantile kind The spreading 
of sacrificial tables to uad and Men! (deities of luck and destinj ), 
referred to in Is 66 11 , may, indeed, be taken to suggeeta tendency 
to seek fortune by methods of chance rather than by hardy 
exertion ; but it most be noted that the prophet, writing from 
the true Hebraic point of view, oondemns the worship in 
question, which, betides, may have oome In late in poet-enlio 
times (see, further, Foamw* [Biblical and Christian D. 
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about a hundred years later the same un-Hcbrew 
practices, under a different form, were introduced 
by Herod the Great. The pre-Haamonman high 
priests built gymnasia to please Antiochus Epl- 
phanes, and, similarly, Herod established circuses 
and theatres in order to ingratiate himself with 
Augustus. Both the theatre at Jerusalem and the 
‘very great amphitheatre in the plain,’ writes 
Josephus (Ant. xv. viii. 1 1 see also ix. 0, and xvi. 
v. 1), ‘were opposed to the Jewish customs; for 
we have had no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used and exhibited by us ; yet did he 
celebrate these games every five years, in the 
most solemn and splendid manner.’ The general 
Talmudical attitude 1 * * towards these innovations 
may be described as an intensification of the 
opinion expressed by Josephus. In Jerus. 'Aboda 
zara, 40 a (ed Krakau, 1609), the view is taken 
that attending a circus is equivalent to an act of 
murder , in the Bab. recension of the same tractate 
(186) the close connexion of theatres and circuses 
with idolatrous worship is emphasized; and in 
Jerus. Berakhoth, 76, col. 2 (ed Kiakau, 1609), a 
thanksgiving a is offered by a pious Rabbi for having 
had his lot cast * in the house of learning and the 
house of prayer,’ and not ‘ in theatres and circuses ’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that strict 
Hebraism laid all athletic exercises indiscrimin- 
ately under a ban. The pious spirit fostered and 
developed by Talmudism regarded, indeed, every- 
thing as trivial in comparison with the study of 
the Torah ; but the Jews were at the same time 
sensible enough to countenance a reasonable amoun t 
of amusement and recreation— so long as the un- 
Hebrew and heathen element remained excluded 
In his Com. on Zee 12® (mentioned in § I), Jerome 
relates that, when visiting Syria m the 4th cent., 
he saw ‘ large heavy stones which Jewish boys and 
youths handled and held aloft in the air to tram 
their muscular strength.’ In Bab. Neddrxm , 104a, 
a reference is found to games, practised by women, 
with nuts and apples (apparently arranged in a 
heap, the object of the player being to hit and 
upset it), which were forbidden only on the Sab- 
bath. Archery is referred to in Mishna Kelnn, 
xii. 1, where Q'xnn mip (i.e the target for arrows ; 
see Bacher, REJ xxvi. £1893] 63-68) is spoken of 
That the art of swimming was practised is proved 
by the account given by Josephus in Vita, § 3, of 
how he, with a number of others, saved himself by 
swimming * all the night’ * after a shipwreck, until 
taken up by another ship (cf. Ac 27 48f ). 

A picture of Judrnan children engaged in mimic 
performances in the market-place (cf. Zee 8®, re- 
ferred to in § i) is found in Mfc ll 14 17 (‘ We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, ana ye 
did not mourn y (see also Lk 7®*). The nature of tne 

anie named "nipoa mentioned in Neddrxm, 25a, #W- 

ilshtn, 216, has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; 4 possibly it may have had affinities with 
what is known as skittles (Abrahams, Jewish Life 
tn the Middle Ages, p. 379). Dancing, swimming, 
and other forms of diversion are referred to in Bab. 
Be$dh, 366 (forbidden on the Sabbath day as well 
as on festivals). In Jerus. Ifagiga, 76 (ed. Zitomir, 
1866), jumping and dancing are mentioned as hav- 

l Reference* to a milder view are found. « fir , In BAb/l Jtfmd, 
88a, Genesis Rabba, lxxx. 1. In the first- named passage the 
general reference Is to n’JV noan (‘Greek wisdom,’ including 
manners and customs). 

* This thanksgiving Is still printed in several editions of the 
Jewish Prayerbook (at the beginning). In Bab. BerakhUh, 28\ 
mnp (‘ street-corners ’) is substituted tor ‘ theatres and circuses ’ 

* No doubt an exaggeration, however. 

« For different forms of the word, see the Dictionaries (Box- 
tort, Levy, and Jastrow). In Fischer’s ed. of Buxtorf (Leipzig, 
1860-82), the suggestion is made that the origin of the word Is 
ferrpoKMrptfc Levy renders Heine Steinchen oder Sekerben. 
Jastrow derives the word from the Persian ukodor (’despatch- 
bearer ’X and thinks that it was a kind of chess. 


ing been indulged in at the circumcision of Elisha 
b. AbQyfth. Worth noting also is the extia- 
ordinary feat of a chief like Simon b. Gamaliel I., 
who, by way of amusing the people on the occasion 
of the Water Feast at Jerusalem, engaged m a 
grotesque dance with eight lighted torches in his 
hands (Bab. Sukkah , 53*) ; cf. art. Feasting (Heb. 
and Jewish), vol. v. p. 806 b . Hunting is put into the 
same category as attendance at theatres and cir- 
cuses in Bab. 'Abotla zara, 186. This is, of course, 
in agreement with the ancient Hebrew view of the 
sport, Esau having been a man of the chase, whilst 
Jacob was given to agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, though it should not be forgotten that Nim- 
rod is described as * a mighty hunter before Jahweh ’ 
(Gn 10*). Herod’s proficiency os a hunter (see 
Jos. BJ I. xxi. 13) cannot, of course, be properly 
regarded as a Hebrew characteristic. 

It had been supposed that chess was mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name of twtu (Bab. 
Kethubbth, 616), but the idea is no longer pre- 
valent. 1 The subject must therefore be treated m 
the next section. The Jews were, however, at all 
times fond of intellectual pastimes, as is evidenced, 
eg., by their love of riddles in all periods of their 
history The Talmud and Midrash contain a fair 
number of enigmas ; so, for instance, Gen. Rabba, 
lxvu 0 (in a conversation between Marcus Aurelius 
and llabbi YehQdah han-N&si),* and Bab. Shah- 
bath , 152a (‘Two are better than three,’ i.e. two 
young legs are better than two old ones with a 
staff m addition). The Rabbinical elabotation of 
the riddles proposed to Solomon by the Queen of 
Sheba has been referred to in § I. 

3. In post-Talmudic&l times.— Strict Rabbinism 
from the 6th cent, onwards down to the present 
day has continued to regard games, Bporls, and 
other amusements from a severely ethical point of 
view, treating with indiHeience or benevolent toler 
ation amusements and physical exorcises of a harm- 
less nature, but unhesitatingly condemning gam- 
bling as well as sports and amusements involving 
cruelty, or likely to excite the passions. 

Dice continued to exercise its baneful attractions, 
and in addition the Jews adopted from their Gen- 
tile neighbours such games of chance as * Odd and 
Even’ and * Back or Edge,’* besides lotteries and 
various kinds of betting. At the beginning of the 
14th cent. 4 the Jews fell, moreover, under the 
dangerous fascination of card -games. Rabbinical 
ordinances, entitled takjednoth were from time to 
time issued with the object of checking the evil m its 
divers forms, and prominent teachers and authors 
employed both satire and admonition of a more 
direct form in the hope of counteracting the de- 
structive tendencies to gambling among their people 
(thus, against the earlier forms of it, Mai/nomdes in 
his Yad,rh'\i maSn, vi. 7-11 ; Kalonymosb. Kalony- 
mos in his {ns pit, composed in 1322) ; but the most 
pathetic means resorted to were the self-imposed 
vows of individuals, solemnly undertaking to ab- 
stain from games of chance either in perpetuity or 

1 Rashl (t 1104) explain* TPTU by P'ppiP'K, • chess * The word 
wm therefore used In that sense in hi* day but Fran* Delitzsoh 
(in ‘Uber do* Schach/in Orient, Jon. 1840, pp 42-63) shows 
that the term could not have denoted chess in the Talmud, as 
the Persians, from whom the Jews might have learnt the game, 
did not know it themselves before the cloee of the 6th century 
Levy (tieukeb. u. chald. WOrterbvch, Leipzig, 1876-89) translate* 
the word by ‘ chess ’ ; but Jastrow (Diet, of the Targumim , New 
York, 1908) renders ‘checkers * 

* The identifications are, however, by no means certain (see 
L. Ginsberg, art. ‘Antoninus In the Talmud, ’ in JE i 666). 

* ‘This gome was played with a knife, which apparently was 
thrown in the air, and the decision depended on which side fell 
uppermoet ’ (Abrahams, op eit. p 891, note 2). 

4 Card games (D'D^p) are already mentioned in 1822 as being 
passionately engaged in (eee Kolonymoe in the work entitled 

interesting account of such UxJfkdnUh, see Abrahams, 
op. eit. p. 894 ff 
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for a given number of years. Conscience tried in 
thi» way— and not always successfully— to protect 
iteelf against the inroads of overpowering tempta- 
tion. Such vows of abstinenoe are found written 
on the fly loaves of sacred and cherished MSS in 
the possession of those wishing to free themselves 
from the ruinous vice, thus adding pathos to the 
intensity of their desire for reform. 

An example of a vow to be binding In perpetuity li found In 
fol 2006 In the British Museum Additional MS 17,063 The 
entry is dated in the year 1636, and the resolution * not to play 
in any manner whatsoever ’ was taken in the prosence of severul 
witnesses. As an example of a vow limited to a given period of 
time may be quoted the entry on fol. 2046 of the British Museum 
Additional MB 4700. The entry is dated the 1st of April 1491, 
and the person concerned pledges himself by an oath on the 
Ten Commandments neither to play, nor to engage any ono to 
play for him, any gams except 'the game of the board’ (pir 12 
*?3tjn, apparently draughts or chess), and to play even that 
game only occasionally, during the next ten years. No fewer 
than five persons wero witnesses of the oath 
One of the most prominent Jewish victims to the attra< Hons 
of card-games was I .eon di Modena, who was ltabbl at Venice 
at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century 
lie must have been well aware of the dangerous tendency within 
him In his early youth, for he composed an Interesting dia- 
logue against gambling (entitled fpflX ITPn or jno TiD, ‘The 
gambling Scholar,' or * Depart from Evil ') when but fourteen 
years of age (see, e g , II (lollancz’s English rendering In Tram 
lotions from Hebrew and Aramaic, London, 1908). He was, 
however, never able to free himself from the vice In 1028 
the Rabbis of Venice published an order of exoommunication 
against any member of the community who should Indulge in 
oard playing within six years from the date of the decree, which, 
though not necessarily dlreoted against Loon alone, must have 
been calculated to affect him as the most prominent offender 
But he unfortunately defended the habit with great dexterltj , 
and remained confirmed in it (sco Abrahams, op cit p 302) 
Passing on to the game of chess, winch, though 
not very prevalent among the Jews until the Pith 
cent., was, no doubt, known for several centuries 
bofoie, one may remark that the fondness of so 
many of them for the game and their frequent 
Hkill in playing it may be icgardod os an additional 
testimony both to their sense of strategy and to 
the high degree of intellectual dearness to which 
they are often able to attain. 1 The attitude taken 
up towards tho game by Kabbimcal anthoiities 
varied considerably. Maimonides (fl204) places 
persons who play chess 3 for money in the same 
category as dice-players and participants in pigeon- 
racing from, on the Mishna Sank, in 3), thus de- 
claring thorn unlit to give evidence before a court 
of justice. If by the word Tr-ni® Kalonymos 
b. Kalonymos (in his work jru px already named, 
ed. 'Cremona, 86) meant the game of ehess, he cleai ly 
infcondod to express, in satirical form, an even 
severer judgment than that of Maimonides. From 
Isaac Lampronti’s pnr mD, iii. 54a, col. 1, we learn 
that in the year 1575 three Rabbis of Cremona 
decreed, in consequence of a plague, that neither 
man nor woman, and not even young persons, from 
the age of ten upwards, living in that city should 
for a given time play any game except chess, pro- 
vided that the latter was not played for money. 
In oa* (beginning of oh. 42) of Elijah Kolien 
of Smyrna (f 1729), on the other hand, cliess is 
disapproved of absolutely on the ground that it is 
a waste of time, ami that the mental energy spent 
on it should be reserved for sacred Btudy. The 
preponderant view was, however, in favour of the 
game as an intellectual pastime, and it was, as a 
I It might at first sight seem strange that chess should have 
been popular among Jewesses also (see Sohudt, Jtld. Merle- 
vnlrdiffkeUen, 1714-18, iv. 11 881) , but one should bear In mind 
(hat indoor games generally were in the Middle Ages chiefly 
engaged in by Jewish women, no doubt partly because they had 
more leisure than the men. 

• 1110*, ihitrartf, borrowed by the Arabs from the Persians. 
It must be stated, however, that the point t$ not sufficiently clear, 
for Maimonides appears to give J1H5* os one of the renderings 
of w*3ip. 

* Even if the word does not mean chess In ths Talmud, it at 
any rate in some quarters acquired that sense later (see the 
previous note on the word, showiug that Solomon 
already understood It to denote chess). 


matter of fact, often played without compunction 
even on the Sabbath, when, in honour of tho day, 
chessmen made of silver were used (see Abrahams, 
op. cit. p. 388). 1 

The Jews have also produced a number of interesting works 
on chess, the three most important compositions in Hebrew 
being D’inn, or rhymes on the game, attributed to Abraham 
ibn Ezra, s a poem by Bensenior Ibn Yahya (14th or 16th cent.), 
and a work entitled ’nj/D (‘ Delights of the King’), which 
BtelnschneideT is inclined to attribute to Leon di Modena, the 
talented Rabbi alreodj referred to in this part of the article » 

An adoqu&te idea of Jewish interest in chess-pla> ing in our 
own time may be obtained from parte of the article 'Chess’ 
In J E , see partlcularl v the pagegiving portraits of ten ' Eminent 
Jewish Chess Masters,’ and the list of tournaments ranging from 
1861 to 1002 It may in addition Jbe mentioned that it was 
through chess playing that Moses Mendelssohn gained the 
friendship of Lessing Another interesting, though legendary , 
tioint to note is that in Dae Leben Elchanane Oder Elchonom 
(Frankfurt a M., 1768 , see also, eg , the English presentation of 
it by O II Handler, Elchanan . The Legend of a Jeinth Pope, 
London, 1010) Rabbi Simeon reoognizes the Pope as his son, in 
the course of a game of chess, through a particular move whit h 
he hod taught him in his youth « 

The ethical considerations militating against 
games of diance, and, if played fol monej, also 
in a minor degiee against chess, weie, of course, 
absent in tho (one of amusements of an innocent 
athletic ( liaracter. We thus lind that in the 12th 
and 13th centuries ball-playing was engaged in on 
festivals on public grounds (see TosdJOth on Bab 
Jlcfd/t, 12a, near tho bottom of tho recto, wheie 
child ten’s games appear to bo referred to) In 
.Joseph Caro’s tihidhan 'A rftkh, part Ornh IJinn/un, 
§308", on theothei hand, ball-playing is prohibited 
on Sabbaths and festivals (the more lenient view 
of it being at the same time mentioned in a note). 
Among other amusements borrowed by Jewish 
childien from their neighbours, and specially men- 
tioned in the sources, were Bkittles, blind-man’s bull, 
and leap-frog (see Abrahams, op. tit p 379 f ) 

Of hunting a decidedly adverse view was taken, 
the sport not only involving cruelty to animals, 
but also being incapable of yielding a dirc< t advan- 
tage to Jewish participants, who wore by their law 
precluded from eating the meat obtained in the 
chase. The severest judgment ever passed on the 
sport is found m a decision of Meir ltothenburg 
(T 1293) : * He who hunts game with dogs, as non- 
Jews do, will not participate in the j'oy of the 
Leviathan ’ (i.e. take part in tho great meal of the 
lightoous oil* tho flesh of Leviathan in the Messianic 
kingdom). 6 Anothei cause which in most countiies 
strongly operated against Jews taking part in the 
chase was the frequent prohibitions against the 
carrying of arms by them (so, e.g , in an enactment 
of 1181 in England; see Joseph Jacobs, The Jen t 
of Angevin England, London, 1893, p. 200). Jews 
arc, however, occasionally found participating in 
this and other haidy sports, even including duel- 
ling (soe Deppmg, Lea Juifa dans U moyen dge, 
Paris, 1834, p 182). 

I For dome further account of Rabbinical opinion for and 
against the triune, see JE lv 19 It is, however, not correct to 
•ay that in the Sefer Ifasidim (‘ Book of the Pious,’ 12lh-13th 
cent) the game is strongly recommended (t6 p 18, col I) It 
is, indeed, very for from certain that chess is even meant by 
•thel piece of wood wherewith one plays’ in tho paragraph 
referred to (} 400), Bee Stemschneider, Schaeh be i den Juden, 
P «■ 

3 Stemschneider (p. 7 ff ) denies the authorship of Ibn Ezra, 
but the early date of the poem remains unquestioned. English 
readers may refer to the translation by Nina Davis (now Mrs. 
Salomon) in Songi of Exile, issuod in Philadelphia and London 
in 1901. In the JE, art. * Chess,’ the translation is reproduced, 
with the addition of remarks on certain special ' moves ’ indi- 
cated in this early composition. 

» For a fuller list of works, see Steineohneider , op. at. ; for 
modern Jewish publications on the game, see JE lv 20. The 
three Hebrew works here named were printed, with Latin 
translations, in Hyde’s De India orientalibue, Oxford. 1604 

« Stelnschneider, op. at p 86, holds that the origin of the 
story oan be traced to the beginning of the 14th cent., though 
the Rabbi Simoon of the work is probably meant to represent a 
famous Rabbi who lived about the beginning of th« llth 
century 

» See Abrahams, op. eft p 876. 
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The drama as a species of literary art, and as 
calculated to rouse the emotions and inform the 
intellect, does not concern us here. It can only be 
referred to as a means of amusement and diversion. 
The pious Jew of the Middle Ages disliked the 
theatre quite as much as did liis ancestors during 
the Roman domination of Palestine. He regarded 
everything connected with it as frivolous ana inde- 
cent. There were, however, two occasions in each 
year when he allowed himself considerable licence, 
though not indeed by way of attending the theatri- 
cal performances of his neighbours, but by means 
of certain dramatic productions of his own. One 
of these occasions was the Feast of Purim, which 
falls in March ; and the other was the Day of the 
Rejoicing of the Law (.tj’ib ngt^), following the 
Feast of Booths (ntop) in October. Besides the 
Ahasnerus Play, which, of course, was specially 
designed for Purim, representations of the sale of 
Joseph and of the encounter of David with Goliath 
were particularly popular. 

‘The synagogal merry-making on these anniversaries, ’ more 
over, writes Abrahams (p 262)— tor the Synagogue itself was 
often the scene of these festive amusements— ‘ sometimes in 
aluded dancing, the introduction of amusing effigies, the playing 
of musical instruments, the burning of incense, and even the 
explosion of fireworks. Pageants, approaching verj closelj the 
real drama in its pantomimic phase, tlius early fell within the 
•cone of Jewish reareations ' CL, further, Drama (Jewish) 

Riddles, popular — as we have seen— -both iu 
Biblical ana Talmudical times, continued to be 
cultivated in the period now under consideration, 
the Jewish intellect having always loved to seek 
occasional relief from the severer tasks boforo it m 
the quibbles, quips, and cranks which aro part and 
parcel of the constructing and solving of liddles 

As prominent authors who seem to have taken a delight m 
composing riddles may be mentioned Moses ibn Ezra (lllh-12lh 
cent ) Abraham ibn Ezra,* already referred to , Yehuduh 
(Jarizi (f 1236) , and Immanuel of Home (14th cent ) 

Special mention should be made of a series of 
enigmas on the numbers 1 to 13 at the end of the 
Passover-night domestic ritual (beginning * One 
who knoweth ? One I know . One is our God in 
heaven and earth,’ and ending- ‘Thiiteen who 
knoweth? Thirteen I know- thn teen are the 
attributes of Deity’ (» e. the thirteen attubutes of 
mercy counted in Ex 34® 7 ). 

Special mention should also be made of the trick 
of Gematrui (k’UsD’j), consisting in the manipulation 
of words in accordance with the numerical values 
of their letters. This kind of arithmetical amuse- 
ment (for it can, in many instances, hardly be 
called by any other name) is common both in Tal- 
mudical and m post-Talniudical times As an ex- 
ample may be given the counting up of the full 
number of Haman’s children by adding together 
the values of the letters in aw (=208) m Est 5 n 
(via an, the multitude of his children). There is 
also a possibility of Gema(na having been employed 
in Biblical times as well (see ZA T W, Giessen, 1898, 
p. 122, where the number of sayings contained in 
Pr 10 1 -22 l ® is shown to be 375, ».«. numerically 
equal to nxhv [Solomon] occurring in 10 l ; and the 
136 sayings comprised in chs. 25-29 are similarly 
believed to be indicated in wpin [Hezekiah] named 
in 25 l ). 

Lithe aturb. — Most of the sources used for this artioie (includ- 
ing part* of the OT and the Apocrypha, Talmud, Midrash, Jos- 
ephus, early Commentaries, Talmudical Compendia, and other 
works in different languages) have been already mentioned 
In the chapters on 1 Games and the Theatre,* in I. Abrahams' 
Jewish Lyfe m the Middle Ages, London, 1886, which has been 
frequently referred to In S 3, an additional number of both 
mediaeval and modern authorities will be found. The art 
‘Spiele bei den Hebraem,' in PRE>, though not oovering tbe 
entire field, and worked on a different principle, has been found 
very useful On the subject of obese, M Steinschneider’s 
Sehach bei dm Juden (originally published as part of A. van 
der Linde’s Gesch u. M det Sehachspiels, Berlin, 1874) is 
•till indispensable. G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

1 One of the beat known riddles of Abraham ibn Ezra is that 

on the grammatical use of the letters ’VUt. 


GANAPATYAS. -The name of this Hindu 
sect is derived from Skr. Ganapati, one of the 
many n^mes of the Hindu god GaneAa, tlie eldest 
son of Siva (see Brahmanism, m vol. u. p. 807). 
Guno&a is considered to be the loader of the aayas, 
01 attendants on Siva, and first appears m Hindu 
literatuie as a creator of obstacles, and, as such, 
hindering success. 1 He was thus ptimarily wor- 
shipped m order to induce lum to abstain from 
impeding ; but in modem practice, especially at 
lus festival in Auguat-Septomber, he is looked 
upon as the remover of uiihculties, the god of 
wisdom, and the guardian of the public ways. 
His image stands in nearly every well-to-do Hindu 
house, and there are numerous temples in Ins 
honour, not only in Benaies, 9 but scattered over 
India. His image is also found in temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. Every Hindu book commences 
w-ith the words Gajf&ldya namah, * Reverence to 
Gane&a’ ; and in parts of Southern India, such as 
Travancore {State, Manual , ii. 51), children on 
being put to school begin their writing lesson with 
the invocation Iiartk. Sri-Gan apataye namah, 

1 Hari, Reverence to the holy Cianapati,’ instead 
of the more usual Om, namu N&rftyan&ya, ‘ Orii, 
Reverence to N&iftyana.’ In Travancore there aio 
special shrines, called homapuras, in which homns, 
or sacrifices, are daily ottered to GaneSa for the 
prosperity of the country ; and, occasionally, mail ft- 
Ganapati-homa a, or groat sacrifices to Ganeta, 
involving con8idetahlo expense and trouble, aiu 
pel formed. 1 Although the god is venerated and 
worshipped throughout Northern India, and is 
often adopted as a guardian deity, his cult among 
tiie general population is not so direct and public 
us it is in the South, and especially m Tra\nncore. 

Wherever we go in any pait of India, there are 
few traces of any special sect devoted to the cult 
of Ganesa m preference to that of other Hindu 
deities. The close connexion between Gane&u and 
Siva was, however, responsible for the existent e 
of a group of sects m ancient India, classed 
together under tho title of Gctnapatya , which 
transferred the adoration of the worshipper* from 
the latter to tho former Our authonty for the 
tenets of these G&napatyas is chs xv -xvni. of a 
work entitled the Sankara-injaya, claiming to bo 
from the pen of one Anandatirtha, and to have 
been written in the 10th cent., but probably 
pseudonymous and of much later date. According 
to it (xvu ), the Gftnapatyas weie divided into 
six sects — the worshippers of Mah&-Ganapati, 
Haridrft-Ganapati, 4 Ucnchhi$(a-Ganapati, Nava- 
nlta-Ganapati, Svama-Ganapati, and Sant&na- 
Ganapati, respectively. These differed mainly in 
the form or title under which tbe god was adored, 
and in tho words of the mantras, or initiatory 
formula?, which were taught to converts. They 
all agreed in looking upon GaneSa, and not Siva, 
as the great First Cause, who alone exists eter- 
nally, and through whose mdy&, or Illusion, 
Brahma and tho other gods are created (xv.). 
Gane&a, therefore, although endowed with person- 
ality, fills much the same positum as the Brahma 
of the Ved&nta philosophy of Sankara. In the 
Sahkara-mjaya, Sankara ia introduced arguing 
with and confuting each of these sects. 

The one sect that deserves particular notice is 
that of the worshippers of Uchclihi^ta-Ganapati 
They followed some Saiva sects in adopting the 

1 See the articls shove referred to ; also Hopkins, Religions 
of India, London, 1886, p. 461. A common name given to 
Gape4a is Ylghnetvars, * Lord of obstacles ’ 

* See E. Greaves, Kashi, the City Illustrious, or Benares , 
Benares, 1809, pp. 68, 81, 84. 

* For detail^ see State Manual, loe, eit 

* For the legend connected with this name, see Ward, Flew, 
etc., L 60 The same author (58) remarks that those Hindus 
of Bengal who adopt GapeSa as s guardian deity are celled 
' Gipspstyaa.’ 
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so-called 1 left-hand * worship, considering Devi as 
(jhe iakti, or energic power, of Gane^a, not of 
8iva. Their esoteric section, tlie Hairambas, 
abiogatcd all obligatory ritual, distinction of 
canto, and the marriage tie. Promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes was to them the highest act of 
worship, the male worshipper identifying himself 
with Heramba, i.e. Ganesa, and the female with 
his Iakti. The name of the deity worshipped by 
(his sect — Uchchh4(a-Ganapati, ‘left-food- or 
ot ts GaneAa * — has been variously interpreted. The 
Snnkara-vijaya (xvii.) states that he is so called 
because his followers follow the foul left-handed 

I iath ; but, according to Colebrook (Mtsc. Essays, 
. 212), the origin of the name is the fact that the 
worshipper pi enounces las prayers with his mouth 
full of victuals, apparently in pursuance of the 
theory of abrogation of all solemn ritual. The 
same authority states that the distinguishing 
sectarian mark of the GAnapatyas was a circlet 
of red minium on the foroheaa. 

The principal scriptures of these GAnapatyas 
woro the Gnncla-khanda of the Brahma-vaivartu 
Purdna, and the (Janela Purdna (one of the 
Minor- or Uva-purdnas). For an account of the 
former, see Wilson, Assays on Sanskrit Literature, 
London, 1864, i 103. It narrates the birth and 
actions of Gano6a in a senes of legends. It is 
noteworthy that in a sulisoquent soction of the 
Brahma- oaivarta Purdna dealing with Kppua’s 
life and adventures, his spouse, BAdhA, is repre- 
sented as adoring Ganesa (Wilson, 117). For the 
Ga veto Purdna, see the analysis by Stevenson in 
JRAS, 1846, p. 319 ft'. Besides containing, hko 
the Gancla Jchnnda, a series of legends, 1 it describes 
two ways of worshipping the god. In one, he is 
identified with the Supreme Spirit, Poram&tmft, 
and is to be worshipped by mystical contemplation 
alone. In the other, an image of the god is 
crowned with flowers, and has offerings made to 
it on the occasion of the annual festival in his 
honour. Siva himself is represented as waiting on 
him with tho most austere devotion for teu yeais, 
ami as thereby winning from him the boou of 
victory over the demon Tripurftsura. 3 Monier 
Williams (Indian Wisdom, London, 1875, p. 139) 
also mentions a Ganela-Gitii, which is identical 
m substance with the Bhaqavad-Gitd (q.v.), the 
name of Gauusa being substituted for that of 
Kr$na. In both the Ganela Purdtta and the 
GanrJa-GUd, the important doctrine to be noted is 
that Ganesa is identified with the Supreme Deity, 
and is superior even to BralmiA, Vi^nu, and Siva, 
The worship of Ganesa, though not at tho 
present day the cult of a particular sect, is, as we 
tiave seen, specially popular in Southern India. 
He seems to have been originally a Dravidian 
sun-god* adopted into the Hindu pantheon. A 
well Known verse, attributed by tradition to the 
sago Mann, hut not occurring in the lawbook 
associated with his name, says that 8am hhu (i e. 
Siva) is the god of Brahmans, M&dhava (Vi$nu) of 
warriors, Bralunft of the mercantile classes, and 
Gane&a of the SQdras, or aboriginal population, 4 
and. it is probably more than a coincidence that 
the rat, on which, according to Hindu mythology, 
Ganesa rides, is a totem of at least one Dravidian 
tribe, the Oraons.® 

We meet relics of the old special cult still in 


i These ere reproduced by Rice In the Mysore Gazetteer, 1897, 
i 400 

i Both Stevenson and IMoe look upon this legend as an 
allegory representing the former ascendancy of Buddhism, and 
its overthrow by the revival of the worship of Siva. The details 
o too numerous to quote here. Compare the similar theory 


regarding Oayksura (see GayI, f 4 ). 
» Of Crooke, PR, 1894, pp. 8 , Sff. 
* Of Wilson, Rehgioue Sects , 8 ; 
fnrfm, IS7 

» Risloj, TC.1891.il 118. 
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Southern India. The Travancore homas have been 
already mentioned, but much more striking is the 
celebrated case of the human shrme of Gape£a 
in tho village of Chinchvad, near Poona in the 
Bombay Presidency. The story runs that some 
tluee hundred years ago a pious youth named 
MorobA was an ardent worshipper of Gane4a, As 
a reward the god came to him m a dream, and 
promised to live in him and hie descendants for 
seven generations. Thenceforward the family was 
believed to possess miraculous powers, and the 
temple founded by MorobA became richly endowed, 
even the Emperor Aurangzib giving the family a 
hereditary giant of eight villages. The repre- 
sentative of the seventh generation died childless 
in 1810, and a distant relative of the deceased was 
set up in his place by the priesthood in order to 
preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The 
present representative, although not a descendant 
of MorobA, is still venorated as a deity. 1 

LiTmuTUftK.— 1 The scriptures of the ancient sect have been 
noticed above. The only account: in English of their tenets is 
to be found in H. T. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Bugays, 
l/jndon, 1887, i 212 The Safikara-vijaya has not been traim 
la ted The text is published in the Bibl Indica (Calcutta, 
ISOS). Tho sections devoted to the Gdpapatvas will be found 
on p 106 8 Aufrecht gives an analysis of their contents on 
p 249 of his Catalogue Cadicum Sanucntoru >n, Oxford, 1864 

For the modern worship of GapeAa and the so oallod Qapa 
patyas of the present day, see H H Wilson, Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 206 , Aurangabad Gazetteer , 
1884, p 348 , Poona Gazetteer, 1886, i 246, Mysore Gazetteer, 
1897. i 469 , and Travancore State Manual, 1900, il 61 It will 
be observed that, with the exception of the first, all these refer 
to Southern India. For Northern India, the worship of Gayc4u 
is so much mixed up with that of other, and moie prominent, 
divinities that no separate notices have been recorded con- 
cerning his cuit Of , however, M A Shernng, Hindu '/Vibes 
and Castes, Calcutta. 1872-81, 1 10, 12. 13, 263 W. Ward, 
Vuw of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos *», 
London, 1817, i 66 ff , may also be consulted 

There are many accounts of the human shrine at Ohinchvai} 
The earliest and fullest is that of E. Moor, written in the j ear 
1800, during the lifetime of the sixth of the seven incarnations, 
and published in Asia tick Researches, vil (1801] 383 ft Another 
account will be found in the Poona Gazetteer, 1886, in 126 ff 
The latter quotes as authorities tho Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, ii. (1820] 69, Murray’s Handbook of the 
Bombay Presidency's, 1881, p 178 ; G A Valentia's Voyages 
and Travels, lSOS-lSOS, published London, 1809 and 1811, n 162 , 
j and Maria Graham's Residence in India, Edinburgh, 1812, 

P 270 G. A. GltlEKbON. 

GANDHXRA , — The Sanskrit name for the 
modern District of Peshawar (British India). It 
is a vast undulating plain, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a girdle of mountains which is linked 
in the S.E. by the right bank of tho Indus. These 
mountains separate GandhAra on the S. from the 
District of Bannu ; on the N. and N E. from the 
Swat and Bftner valleys, winch were formerly 
known as Udyilna. On tho Afghanistan side they 
are inhabited by the tribes of the Orakzais in the 
S.W., the Afnms in the W., and the Mohmands 
in the N W.— all equally under the control of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. The district is watered 
by tho Kabul- rild (the Kubhd of the Indians, the 
Kaiihen, Kophcs, or Koas of the Greeks) and by its 
tributaries, which are only temporal y torrents, 
with the exception of the river SwAt ( Suvastu , 
tfonastos), Beyond the immediate banks of these 
watercourses, which are the richest and most 
populated parts of the country, the scourge of 
drought has everyw here laid hold on the shadeless 
plains and on the classic baienoss of the hills. 
Whatever may be the cause, the climate of Gan- 
dhAra has lost the moisture which used to be so 
much praised in the old texts, and the springs 
have completely deserted a number of sites where 
the ruins of buildings of considerable size prove 
that they used to flow. The English administration, 
however, is now employed in restoring its old 
fertility to the country oy the opening of canals, 
some of which can be traced back to the Indian 
l Aurangabad Gazetteer, 1884, p. 348. 
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period, but had been allowed to fall into disuse by 
the Pagans. The greater part of the land, indeed, 
belongs at the present moment to the Yfisnfzai, 
Mohamedzai, and Gigiani clans of the Pathfui 
Khakhat tribe, which is supposed to have spread 
over the district in the 15th oentury. In spite of 
the persistence, in the village bazaars, of the 
commercial castes of the old Hindu population and 
the recent immigration of Hindkis (as the Parians 
call thenativesof India proper), more than half of the 
600,000 inhabitants are of Afghan race, and 00 per 
cent speak PQshttt (Afghan) in the native oountry 
of Pftnmi, the great authority on Sanskrit grammar. 

At all epochs the district has been traversed from W to E 
and from 8. to N by two main roads. The former is the great 
trade route and the road token by the invasions of former tunes 
Emerging from the famous Khyber Pass beside Peshawar 
(Purufapura). it used to run through Pufkarivati (Peuke- 
ladtis, now Charsadda) and Po lu-eha (now ShAhbAz-garhi), and 
finally reached, at Udabb&pda (Und), the vast bed of the Indus, 
which was crossed In winter by a ford and in summer by a ferry, 
and from which TakgaSUA (Taxila) was reached by three stages 
This natural road has been abandoned in modern timet, owing 
to the exceptional facilities offered by the narrow gorge of 
Attook (several miles down the river from Und) for the con- 
struction of a permanent bridge, either one of boats or an iron 
one : but nothing could be more artificial than the actual route 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway, all composed of 
bridges and embankments across marshes and ravines— a 
triumph for the straight line and a feat of engineering skill. 
Similarly the Sw&twas reached either from Pufkarivati, along 
the river, through the District of Hajdnagar, or ‘ the Eight- 
Towns,’ or from Po-lu-sba by the great Pass of 8hahko{*. which 
the natives still call the Elephants' Neck , but now the new 
8 wit, Dir, and Ohitr&l road— which, branching off at Nowshora 
and passing through Hoti-Mardfiu and Dargal, reaches the 
Malakand Pass, while alongside of it a little narrow-gauge 
railway runs as far as the foot of the mountains— has completely 
supplanted it« old rivals on the right and on the left. Never- 
theless, the oountry still remains what Nature made it, the anto- 
room of India, and the meeting of the ways to and from Upper 
Asia and the West 

It will readily be understood that the possession of this 
frontier-country was long disputed by the two races, the Indians 
and the Iranians Going back to the earliest mention of It that 
we can trace in history, we find that Oandhira was one of the 
Indian conquests of Darius Hyataspis (521-485 b.g ) According 
to the chroniclers of Alexander, India, at the time of his raid 
in 826, still began at the Indus. Twenty years later, by a treaty 
with Seleuous, the Emperor Ohandragupta annexed, along with 
Gandhftra, a good part of Ariana on the right bank of the river 
His grandson. Aftoka, had his pious edicts engrav ed there about 
257-6 B.o. But, fifty years later, the Greek kings of Bactria 
regained the upper hand in a most decided way and conquered 
NW India. From the hands of Demetrius and Menander it 
passed into those of the Indo-Parthian Ba traps — one of the last 
of whom is said to have been the Gondophares who was visited 
by the Apostle Thomas about a.d 60— and then into the hands 
of the chiefs of Indo-8cythian hordes Peshawar beoame the 
winter capital of Kanaka and, after him, of his successors , 
for, although the country had been utterly ruined at the 
beginning of the 6th cent by an invasion of the Huns, a 
Turuabka dynasty of Buddhist religion had kept its ground 
there under the traditional title of ‘Sahis ’ This dynasty was 
supplanted, about the year 900, by a minister of Brahman caste, 
but his line in its turn was destined to perish a hundred years 
later, under the blows aimed at it by Mafrmad of Ohazna From 
that time onward, Qandh&ra shared the fate of the Musaiinftii 
kingdoms of N W India. After the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Panhians, the Soythians, the Turks, the Huns, and the Afghans, 
it saw the passage of the armies of Muhammad Ghori (1175), 
Tim fir (ISOS ), Bfibar (from 1506), Nadir Sh&h (1738), and finally 
Ahmad Sh&h, of the Afghan clan of the Du trials (1748). It was 
from these last that, at the beginning of the 19th oent., the 
European generals In the service of &an)U Singh re-oonquered 
the district, which, at the time of the annexation of the PanJ&b 
(1849), passed directly from the Sikhs into the hands of the 
British administration Such is, in short, an aooount of the 
vicissitudes experienced by this unfortunate country, which 
always had so much to suffer from the tact that it was situated 
on the great land-route of the conquerors of India. 

In the present work, Gandhftra is specially worthy 
oi notice on account of its importance in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. If we judge by the terms of 
his 5th rock-ediot, Aioka still considered it as a 
country which had to be evangelised ; if we believe 
the Sinhalese Chronicle it already was so, even in 
A&oka’s reign, through the working medium of 
the monk Madhyftntika. The one thing certain is 
that the doctrine of Buddha here met with ex- 
ceptional and lasting success. In the eyes of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hinn and his companions, 
about the year 400 of our era, Gandhftra was now 
vol. vz.— la 


on the same footing as Central India, and had 
become the second * Holy Land ’ of Buddhism. It 
must be admitted that no one had dared to locate 
there the great events of the last life of the Master ; 
but his pi evious existenoes were seised upon, and 
in the territory of Gandhftra or its immediate 
neighbourhood there were counted * four great 
pilgrimages ’ to the four stupas, now in ruins, which 
marked the places where the future Buddha had 
formerly dispensed in charity his eyes, his flesh, 
his head, ana his body. Finally — not to speak of 
the great religious foundation of Kani$ka in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, tho relic-deposit of 
which was excavated in March 1909 by the Archaio- 
logical Survey — the country was covered ‘with 
one thousand monasteries’; their ruins still .slumber 
for the most part oither in the hollows of tlio hills, 
or on the stony mountain spurs, or under the 
enormous tumuli which everywhere break the lovol 
of the country If we bear in mind tliat Gandhftra, 
in virtue of its geographical situation, has been 
from all time the region of India most open to 
Western influences, wo shall easily undeistand 
the double rOle which it has filled in the evolution 
of Buddhism when this religion crossed the 
frontiers of its native country. On the ono hand, 
many of its learnod monks contributed to the 
transformation of tho old rational, but egoistic, 
doctrine of tho arhat into the theory, more actively 
charitable but at the same time more metaphysical 
and devout, to which its followers gave the name 
Mahdy&na. On the other hand, by using the 
resources of Hellenistic art for tho decoration of 
thoir buildings, its lay donors created the centre 
fiom which Buddhist iconography afterwards 
spread over the whole continent of Asia. At 
least it is from tho soil of Gandhftra that a small 
number of excavations, unfortunately at first 
indifferently conducted, have drawn the vast 
majority of tb e so- called G raeco-Buddli ist sculptures, 
the best collections of which are preserved in tho 
museums of Lahore, Calcutta, Berlin, London, 
Pans, and, in recent years, Peshawar. 

Litiratuhx.— H. W. Bellew, General Report on the Yutuf- 
zau, Lahore, 1864 , A, Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, London, 1870 , Arch Suro Report ». 11 and v, , ranjoib 
Gazetteer, Pcehawar Dmtnct, 1897-98 ; H A Deane, ‘ Note on 
Udy&na and Gandh&ra,’ in JRAS, 1896 and 1898 ; A. Foncher, 

* Sur la Frontiers indo-afghane,’ in Tour du Monde, Oct -Nov 
1890, and aeparately, Paris, 1901, ‘Notes sur la Gfiographie 
nnotonne du Gandhftra,' in Bulletin de VBcole franjaiee 
d‘ Extreme-Orient, i„ Hanoi, 1901, Introduction to the Art 
<jrtUso-bouddhtque du Qandh&ra, Parle, 1905, etc. 

A. Fouchkr. 

GANDHARVA. — See Brahmanism, Vedic 
Keligion. 

GANGA, GANGES (Skr. Gangd, possibly from 
rt <7 am, ‘to go’). — The great river of N. India, 
draining the lower Himalayas and the N. and E. 
slopes of the Vindhya range. It is held sacred by 
a larger number of worshippers than any other 
river in tho world. 

I. Geography.— Under the name Bhfiglrathl, the 
river nses in the Tehri State (lat. 30° 55' N. ; long. 
79° 7' E.) from an ice- bed near Gangotrl (q.v.), 
13,800 feet above sea-level. After receiving the 
J&hnavl and the AJaknandft (q.v.), it enters the 
plains, passing Hardw&r (q.v .) : and lower down 
its course, with the Jumaft which joins it at Allah- 
abad (q.v ), it encloses the fertile tract known as 
the Do&b or Antarvedi, ‘the region between the 
two rivers.’ In the United Provinces its chief 
tributaries are the R&mgangft, Jumnft, Tons, 
Gumtl, and Gogrft. When it reaches the frontier 
of Bengal, it is joined by the Gftgrft, and near 
Patnft (the Pataliputra of the ancient Hindus, the 
Palibothra of early Greek travellers) by the Son ; 
lower down by the Gap dak ; and, when it ap- 
proaches the Bay of Bengal, by the greatest of its 
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affluents, the Brahmaputra. The total length of 
its course is 1557 miles. From a religious point of 
view, the most important cities and towns situated 
on its hanks are Hard war, Kanauj, Allahabad, 
Benares, l’atnft, Sonpur (qq v.); with Hftgar Island 
( q v . ) at the mouth of the Hooghly. 

2 Early allusions and legends.— The sanctity 
of the river does not date from the earliest Vedic 
>enod. According to the oldest traditions, the 
lindus (then settled m the K. Panjftb) regarded 
with special revorence the Smdhu or Indus, and 
tho Saras vatl, which at the present day, partially 
lost in the Rftjputftna desert, joins the Uhaggar 
within the Patlftlfl State. The Ganges is men- 
tioned only twice in the Rigveda : in one passage 
(vi. 45. 31) its high banks form the subject of a 
simile ; hut in the hymn to the rivers (x. 75 6) it 
ip invoked with tho Yamunft (Jumnfi), SarnsvaU, 
nutudn (Sutlej), Parnpnl (Itftvl), Asiknl (Aces- 
cines, Clnnftb), Vitastil (Jhllam), and Arjlkiyft 
(Bifts) (J. Muir, Original Skr. Texts , pt. n., Lon- 
don, 1800, p. 355 f. i A. A. Macdonell, Vcdic Myth- 
ology , Strassburg, 1897, p. 86 ff.). When the 
Hindus moved eastward along the Ganges valley, 
tlioir Holy Land was lixod between the Ganges 
and the Jumnft ( Vasitfha, i. 12 ; Baudhduana, 
i 1. 2, 10 [SUE xiv. (1882) 3, 147]). In the Mahd- 
bhdrnta the sanctity of the river and its holy places 
is fully established. 

* In thin a fie (lances ta holy ’ (lii 86, 90) ' Ho who bathe* In 

Ganges purillu* seven desoetulant* A* long a* the bonea of a 
man touch Gangoa water, ho long that man Is magnified In 
heaven ' ‘No place of pilgrimage ifl hotter than Ganges’ (111 
86, 94 -!K) ; aeo E VV. llopklna, Tht Jlcliyiunt (tf India, London, 
1002, p 872 f) 

Buddhist writers naturally pay little attention to 
the river, though its cult must have prevailed in 
their time. Buddlm uses the pilgum’s attempt to 
reach its source as an emblem of the unreality of 
earthly things, and tho obstructions in its channel 
represent tho many miseries experienced in tho 
course of re-birth ( JCitnka , Cambudge tr., ii [1895] 
179 ; II. C. Warren, Buddhism m Translations, 
Cam b., Mass , 1890, pp 153 IF., 440). Anchorites 
hvo on its banks (Jut aka, l. [1895] 156, in. [1807] 
283) Tho * heavenly ’ Ganges is mentioned, and 
the rivor is spoken of as ‘ Mother of rivers, known 
among men as Bhftgfiathl* (ib. iv. [1901] 263, v. 
11905] 51, 61). The earliest knowledge of the liver 
gained by the people of the West was due to 
Megasthenes (Arrian, Indika, iv.), who describes 
the river as greater than the Indus and possessing 
seventeen tributaries, which Plmy (IIN vi. 22 [18]) 
raises to mnoteen. Strabo (xv. 35) calls the river 
(6 lM-v-p/t) tho greatest in the three continents, next 
to it being the Indus, Danube, Nile ; ho states that 
the Indians worship Zeus Ombrios, * the rainy * 
(Indra), the river Ganges, and local deities (see 
J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature, London, 1901, p. 77, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrtan, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 186 ff. j W. Smith, Diet. Greek 
and Roman Geog., London, 1856, i. 972 ff). 

Many legends naturally gathered round the 
sacred river. In the Rdmdyana (i. 42) the royal 
saint Bhftgiratha, descendant of Sagara, performs 
austerities to induce Gangft to descend from heaven 
and purify the ashes of the sons of Sagara, who 
had been destroyed by the oflended sage Kapila, 
and thus to elevate them to Paradise. On his 
failure, Brahmft advises him to propitiate Siva, 
who alone oould sustain the shock of the falling 
Gangft. Accordingly Siva ascends the Himalaya 
and calls upon the goddess to come down. In her 
rage she tries to sweep the god down with her to 
Pftt&la, the nether world. But Siva compels her 
to circle for ages in the labyrinth of lus matted 
locks, perhaps the icicles at the liver source, 
lienee he is named Gahgftdharu, * Gauges sup- 


>orter.’ At last, being again propitiated by 
ihaglratha, Siva allows her to flow to the sea 
and purify the ashes of Sagara’s sons (J. Muir, 
iv., 1873, p. 365 ; It T. H. Griffith, Ramdyaita, 
Benares, 1895, p. 51 ff ). Later bards endeavoured 
to associate the heroes of the Mah&bharata with 
the earlier Nature-gods, describing, for instance, 
Bhlfina as son of Gangft by Sftntanu. A curious 
tale is told by Plutarch (llepl Torafi&v, ed. Paris, 
1624, p. 1151 f.), in which the name of the nver 
is explained by the tale that the nymph Kalauna 
bore Indus a son named Ganges, who committed 
incest with his mother, and in lemorse threw him- 
self into the nver Chharos, which was called after 
his name (see G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavarfa or India, Madras, 1893, p. 126 f. ; 
for other legends in the Purftnas, see E. T. Atkin- 
son, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, 
ii. 286 ff.) 

3 . Cult-titles, temples, images.— (a) The cult- 
titles of Gangft are numerous. She is called 
Jfthnavi, because she was drunk up by the oflended 
sage, Jahnu , Varanadi, ‘excellent river’; Deva- 
bhajbl, ‘ flowing from heaven’ ; HaraAokharft, ‘ crest 
ofBiva’; Mandftkini, ‘gently flowing’; Bhfigi- 
ratln, ‘ brought down by Bnagiratha ’ ; Tripa- 
thagft, Tnsrotab, ‘ triple-nowing,’ 1 e in heaven, 
earth, and hell, under the respective titles of 
Mandftkini, BhftgirathI or Gangft, and Bhogavati 
(*ce J. Dowson, Classical Diet., London, 1879, s v. 

‘ Gangft’ ; Ik Ziogenbalg, Genealogy of the S. Ind 
Gods , Eng. tr., Madras, 1869, p. 67). Tho pi imitive, 
animistic spuifc of the nver is now completely 
anthropomorphized. — ( b ) Temples dedicated to 
Gangft are found in many places, especially at the 
sacred places along the river-hank, of which one of 
tho most important is that at Ilardwfir (a v ) But 
in many places she is identified with Pftrvati, or 
one of the other forms of the Mother-goddess, like 
AnnapOrnit, goddess of food at Benares ; and many 
of the goddesses worshipped by the non-Aiyan- 
spoaking tribes have been adopted as her mani- 
festations. Thus Tnirnft, tho river goddess of the 
Tipftros of E. Bengal, who is worshipped m 
Agrahftyana (Nov -Doc.), by stretching fiom the 
nearest bathing- place to hor shrine a thiead which 
no one may cross, is now identified with Gangft 
(E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, Calcutta, 1901, 
1 . 186 f.) — (c) Her images appear in many of the 
\V. cave-temples (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India, London, 1880, pp. 326, 439,455, 460, 470) ; 
and her image and that of Jumna guard the 
entrances of Gupta temples, that is to say, they 
are m process of admission to the ort hodox pantheon 
(V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 32 ; and see a photograph 
of her image from Besnagar in Bhopftl, *6 160, 
fig. 112; for a photograph of the Hardwfir image, 
HR*, 1896, i. 35). In S. India she is represented as 
a siren, half- woman and half-fish, swimming in 
water and folding her hands as if m prayer ; on her 
ljead she wears a crown, and on her forehead the 
Saiva mark in holy ashes; she is covered with 
jewellery iZiegenbaig, 56). In Bengal she is re- 

S resented by a white woman, crowned, sitting on 
lie sea-monster makara (a kind of crocodile), hav- 
ing in her right hand a water-lily, in her left a lute 
(W. Ward, The Hindoos *, London, 1815, ii. 206). 
At the great temple of Rftmnag&r near Benares 
the three goddesses, Gangft, Jumnft, Sarasvati, 
have each a separate niche ; and in another temple 
at the same place Gangft is represented by a richly- 
dressed image in white marble, seated on a croco- 
dile, with a crown on her head : she lias four hands, 
one hanging down, the second uplifted, the third 
grasping a lotus flower, the fourth holding a brass 
vessel (M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 170, 174). 
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4 . The place of the Ganges in popular worship.— 
Ganga is everywhere regarded as benign, the giver 
of health, children, and other prosperity, the great 

f un tier from the pollution of sin. This is specially 
he case at the points of junction with her tribu- 
taries, and in particular those with the JumnA, 
Son, and Gandak. Though, according to the 
Bh&viqya Purana, her sanctity was fated to dis- 
appear in 1895 and to be replaced by that of the 
Narbadft, the prophecy has not been fulfilled (PR * 
i. 40). The pollution of her waters is regarded as a 
heinous outrage on Hindu feeling, as was shown in 
the strange scenes of general mourning and penance 
which followed the Benares riots in 1809 (ERE 
ii. 406 ; Sherring, 193 f. ). According to Ward 

(ii. 212), many Brahmans will not cook while sail- 
ing on the river, or throw saliva into it, or wash 
themselves 01 their clothing. Though attempts 
have been made at HaidwAr and other places to 
connect the cult of Ganga with that of the orthodox 
gods, she remains non-sectarian, and all castes seek 
purification and blessings by bathing in her waters. 
To those who have been present at one of the great 
bathing-fairs nothing is more impressive than the 
reverence and fervour with which tho weaned 
pilgrims greet the first view of the river, shouting 
Ganga ft ki mi, 4 Victory to Lady Gangos 1 ’ She 
is commonly addressed as Gangftma, 4 Mother 
Ganges.’ Besides the bathing at auspicious mo- 
ments prescribed by the local Bi ft limans, a special 
rite is the shaving of the pilgrim and the dedica- 
tion of his hair — a form of initiation whereby the 
physical bond between him and the deity is re- 
inforced (cf. W. R. Smith, Rcl. Sem 2 , 1894, p. 327 ff ; 
J. G. Frazer, Totcmnm and Exogamy, London, 
1910, iv. 230, who suggests that it is intended to 
increase the resemblance of the neophyte to that of 
a new-born babe ; for dedication of hair to rivers, 
see GB*, pt n. [1911] p. 261). The special festival 
of the goddess is Gangil SaptamI , 4 Ganges’ Seventh,’ 
held on the 7th light half of Baisakh (April-May), 
or in Benares on the 7th of the following month, 
Jeth. On the 10th of this month, at Benares, her 
birthday is celebrated by bathing and bestowal of 
alms ; fittle girls, probably as a rain-charm, float 
their dolls down the river, and for the next four 
months refrain fiom using dolls or other playthings 
(Shernng, 216 ; cf. Frazer, Adonis, Aths, Osiris 3 , 
London, 1907, pp. 183, 195). In Bengal, with the 
exception of some special prayers to the goddess, 
most of the rites at the daily ablution are in honour 
of the greater gods. Bathing in the months of 
Vai^akha (April-May), Jyai§(,ha(May-Juno), Kftrt- 
tika (Oct -Nov ), and Magha (Jan -Feb.) is spe- 
cially efficacious. After bathing, the attendant 
priest says prayers and pours offerings into the 
water; at tfiis time, if a worshipper places ten 
kinds of fruit on lus head and immerses himself in 
the river, tho sins of ten births will be removed 
(Ward, ii. 210 f ) At Hardwftr, every twelfth 
year, when Jupiter enters the sign of Aquarius, 
one of the great bathing-fairs is held (A. Cun- 
ningham, Rep. Arch. Survey, Calcutta, 1871, 
ii. 236). 

We have records of the ment of bathing in the 
Ganges from tho time of tho Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang (A D 634), in the Purftnas, and 
Muhammadan historians, to the present day 
( 8 . Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1884, L 198; H. H 
Wilson, The Vishnu Parana, do. 1840, p. 228 ; 
H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, do. 1867, i 49 f.). The 
superintendence of these bathing-festivals is in the 
hands of a special class of local Brahmans, known 
as Gangdputra, 4 sons of Ganges,’ who have an evil 
reputation for roguery and rapacity (W. Crooke, 
Tv, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 387 ff.). Bathing at eclipses 
removes the tabu (see the remarkable account by 
F. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, London, 


1891, p. 301 f. ; BG ix. pt. 1 . p. 395; PR' 1 . 22 f.). 
Many springs are supposed to liavo an underground 
oonnexton with tho Ganges, and bathing 111 them 
is regarded as equally efficacious with that in 
the river itself (Ain-x-Akbati, tr. H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1891, ii. 224; Rdjpuldna Gazetteer , 1891, 
ui. 219; M. A Mocauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 
Oxford, 1909, iii. 20 ). The other holy rivers, in- 
cluding the Ganges, are believed to cuiuo to bathe 
in the Godftvar! (g.v ) when Jupiter enters the sign 
of Leo (BG xvn 527) 

The river plays an important part in the domes- 
tic rites of the Hindus. If possible, the dead are 
cremated on its banks; or, if death occurs at 
a great distance, the ashes are dispatched to be 
thrown into its water, special priests arranging to 
perform this duty, if the ashes are sent oy tho 
Government parcel-post. Pilgi ims at Gayft (^ v ), 
the most suitable place for the performance of 
death-rites, offer to Ganga the first rice-cake (pmda) 
in tho name of the ancestors (E. A. Gait, 1 190). 
The water is earned to all parts of India by pil- 
grims or professional carriers ; it is used as a eh aim 
to repel evil spmtH, dropped into the mouths of the 
dying, sprinkled at marriages over bride and bride- 
groom, poured into new tanks which thus becomo 
sacred, and used as a medium for taking oaths In 
Bengal, at a cremation, the watei is poured round 
the pyre, and a trench is cut in the ground so that 
it may flow back into tho river (Ward, 11 199). 
Suicides, with tho object of gaining eternal feli- 
city and freedom fiom grievous disease, wore com- 
mon on the banks of the river, and still sometimes 
occur. The sick aio often taken to dio near the 
uver, and m former days what is called the Ganga - 
jdtid, or ‘Ganges ute,’ was common, when tho 
moribund wore immersed, river mud was spread 
on tho broast, and a friend wrote on it with his 
finger the name of some god (Ward, 1 195 f., 11 
313 ; N. Chevcrs, Manual of Med Jnrisprud. for 
India, Calcutta, 1870, pp. 625, 628 tt ) As a pro 
pitiation for gnovous sm, such as the killing of a 
cow, offenders perform tho rite of walking, by tho 
left bank, from the mouth of tho liver to its source, 
and return by the right bank, this movement being 
known as pradalcgxna, ‘going to the right,’ tho 
deasil of the Scotch, or pankrama , 4 circmnam train - 
tion’ (g.v ) ; the same rite is also perfonned at the 
Narbada (BG ii. 349; PR * i. 10 f. ). In Bengal, 
some women worship Ganga after childbirth, ami 
ascetics spend every night in the month of Mftgh 
(Jan. -Feu.), seated stark naked on a platform 
erected over the river, engaged 111 such prayer and 
meditation as their sufferings from the cold will 
allow (E A. Gait, 1 . 190). A male spirit, some- 
times regarded as a consort of Ganga, lvoilft Baba, 

4 Father Charcoal,’ an old grey-bearded personage, 
is worshipped as the navvy (bclddr) of the river, 
who swallows whatever opposes her current (J. 
Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
E Bengal, London, 1883, p. 347 ; H. Risley, Tv, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 296) 

Litxratckk —For the geography and general particulars, see 
lOJ xil [1908) 132 ff The legends connected with the course of 
the Ganges in the IliinMaja are given by E. T Atkinson, 
Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-64, and E. S Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, London, 1906 The earlier narratives of ex- 
ploration are still worth reading. T Skinner, Excursion* tn 
India*, London. 1833 , H T Colebrooke, ‘On the Source* of 
the Ganges in Himadri or Emodus * ; and P. V Raper, ' Narra- 
tive of a Survey for the purpose of discovering the Sources of 
the Ganges ’(both in Asiatics Retearches,-vo\ xf,lS12) Further 
information will be found in the Gazetteers of tho Districts 
through which the river passes. For the references in the 
HaMbh&rata see S. Sflrensen, Index to the Names m the 
Mahabharata, London, 1904 ff., p 297 tt The remaining lilera* 
tare has been fully quoted in the course of the article 

gaNgaikandapur, gaNgaikonda- 

PURAM (Tamil, Kangaigandappuram, ‘city ob- 
tained from the Ganges/ believed to be so called 
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from tho well in the temple nierincl'*, uhich is sup- 
posed to have underground communication with 
that river ; but the name i» really a corruption of 
Gangat konda-rhnla, ‘the Chola king who con- 
quered tho lands near the Ganges, a title of 
Kftmndru Chola I. [A.D. 1064-1118]). — A town in the 
Trichmopoh District of the Madras Presidency, 
lat 11° 12 ' N., long. 79° 28' E., containing one of 
the most remarkable temples in 8. India It has 
l»oon fully described by B. It. Bran till, who regards 
it as ' tho largest and best specimen of n 8. Indian 
temple proper ’ ; roughly speaking, it is a facsimile 
of the temple at Tanjoro (qv.); and is possibly 
its prototype, but pet haps more prolwvbly a copy of 
the latter. But, as it has never been restored, and 
was built of very hard stone, it retains more of the 
pristine design and punty which are wanting at 
Tanjore. It consists of a sanctuary-steeple 100 ft 
square, the dimensions of that of .Tagannftth [q v ) 
at Purl ami that of Tanjoro being 80 and 82 ft. 
leBpcotavely. Its height is 174 feet. It stands on 
a terrace decorated with a rail ornament lielow, the 
upright posts being engraved with gnlhns, and on 
every third or fourth post an elaborate scroll- 
enveloped animal or figure. Tho double Btorey 
below the pyramid and immediately above the 
terrace is veitical, with five compartments, oi 
towers, in each face of the temple, separated by 
four deep recesses, each containing a fin,o sculptural 
deooration The figures are chiefly Saivite, but 
important Vatsnavito representations are also 
found ; and the plain intervals of the flat wall 
aie covered with what pretend to bo historical 
scenes of p.m (ancient Hindu saints), kings, wor- 
shippers, and attendants, celestial as well as terres- 
tiial, in low relief. Above the double storey rises 
the pyramidal steeple in seven storeys to the neck, 
which is spacious, and supports, as at Tanjore, 
four bulls l>elow the dome and semi-domo. The 
whole building is of stone, and the domed top is 
carved to represent a copper tile or leaf-pattern 
covering, like that of the five halls (sabhd) at 
Cludtuniiaram (q.v.). The only ornaments of tho 
pyramidal towei are the square and oblong cells 
of * car ’ {rath) m ‘ spue-roofed ’ pattern, with elab- 
orate fan-shaped windows, like spread peacocks’ 
tails East of the great tower is tho high court, 
a thieo-Btoroyed portico or transept, covering the 
cross-aisle between the N and 8. entrances to the 
temple This, as at Tanjoie, is built to match 
the mmtina, or pyraniid-towei To tho E. is the 
outer court, planned on the most magnificent style, 
but never completed. The courtyard is 616 ft. E. 
and W., by 350 ft N. and 8., with a line entrance- 
tower ( qopura ) on the E , not half the height of 
the temple itself. 'The architecture,’ says Bran- 
fill, ‘struck me as grand, simple, and pure, with 
many traces of the wooden construction of which 
it is, m many respects, a copy.’ The town was 
probably once an impoitant oity, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of the Chola kings. Fergusson fixes 
the date of the Tanjore temple in the beginning of 
the 14th cent., which is approximately the date of 
this edifice. 

Litmatpr a — B. R. Bran/ill, JASD, rol. xlix. pfe. 1 p Iff. ; 
JG/xIl. (1908] 128 ff. W. CrOOKE. 

GAftGOTRl (probably Gahgd-avatdrapuri, 
‘the sacred manifestation of the Ganges’).— A 
temple and plaoe of Hindu pilgrimage, situated in 
the Tlhrt District of Native Gajrhwftl ; lat. 31° N., 
long. 78° 57' E. At a short distance below the 
temple the Kedftr Gangs. river meets the Bh&gl- 
latlii at a place called (rttuiikund ('the pool of the 
goddess Gaurt,’ spouse of Siva), where pilgrims 
wash away their sins in the holy river. There is 
a small temple dedicated to Gangs, the goddess of 
the Gauges, winch was built by a Gurkha officer 


m the 18th cent. ; and another of Bhairon, one 
of the non-Aryan gods elevated into the Hindu 
pantheon, who is, like all gods on their promotion, 
regarded as the warden (dvdrapdla) of the greater 
gods who have their seats here. The real source 
of the sacred river is called Gaumukh, * the cow’s 
mouth,’ a glacier cavern from which the head 
waters of the river issue as the ice and snow melt. 
But Gangotri itself is regarded as the source of 
the river, and few pilgrims venture higher up its 
course, though it is a popular error to suppose that 
the route is impracticable. 

' Though this ablution,' writes Fra ter (in Atkinson, iii. 285 1), 
* with due donations to the officiating Brahmans, is considered 
to clean from all offences, the number of pilgrims is not con- 
siderable, in consequence of the great length and ruggedness of 
the journo \ , and the difficulty of procuring subeistenoe by the 
way. Flasks and similar vessels are tilled at Gafigotri with the 
sacred water of the stream, and, being sealed by the officiating 
Brahman, are conveyed to tho plains, where they are highly 
prised ' 

I.iTKRATt rb — W Hamilton. Description of Ihndostan, 
Ixmdon, 1820, li 064! , T Skinner, Excu t sums in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya mountains to the Sources 
of the Ganges 3, do , 1838 ; F Parkes, Wanderings of a Pit- 
yum m Search of the IHcturesque, do , 1860, il 268 If , E T. 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1886, iii 234 ff 
W. CROOKE 

GAONISM.— See Rabbinism 

GARHMUKTESAR (Skr. Gada-nmktiivara, 

‘ fort of the Lord of liberation,’ a title of Siva). — 
A celebrated bathing-place, on the Ganges, in tho 
.Meerut District of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, lat 28° 47' N., long. 78° 6' E., a town of 
considerable antiquity, and popularly supposed to 
have been a ward of the capital, Hastinftpur (q v ). 
llut the place now pointed out as the site of Ilastinft- 
pur is 25 miles distant. The chief temple, like the 
place itself, is named after Mukti^vara Mahftdeva, 
and is dedicated to Gangs, the goddess of tho 
Ganges. Bathing-fairs are held here, and it is a 
favourite placo for the cremation of the dead or 
for the disnosal of their ashes m the sacred river 
No fewei than 80 raft-pillars commemorate widows 
who in the old days immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. The local cultus 
is now entirely devoted to Gangs, who possesses 
four shunos, two on the Ganges cliff and two 
below it, in which her image, formed of white 
marble and clothed in brocade, is worshipped, 
especially at the great bathing-festival held at the 
full moon of Kftrttika (Oct.-Nov ). 

LrraUTtTRK —A Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and In- 
scriptions of the Noi-th xoest Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 9 , IOI Xil. (1908) 162 f. W. CBOOKK 

GARLAND.— See Crown. 

GATE.— See Door. 

GATHAS.— See Avksta. 

GAUR (Skr. Gauda, ‘prepared from sugar or 
molasses,’ the name being possibly derived from 
the characteristic product of that region) — A 
ruined city, the site of the ancient capital of 
Bengal ; lat. 24° 4' N., long. 88° 8' E. Tho ruins, 
known also by the name LakhnautI, or Laks- 
man&vatl, are situated 8 miles E. of Angrezftb&d, 
or ‘ English Bazar,’ the chief town of the M&ldah 
District of Bengal, and on the E. bank of the 
Bh&glr&thi, a stream which joins the Ganges below 
Ganj\ 

The city was not in existence in the time of 
Ptolemy ; but he indicates the site (M'Cnndle, 
Ancient India ae described by Ptolemy , Calcutta, 
1885, p. 216). The Hindu history of the city is lost, 
save that it was the metropolis of the Hindu king* 
of Bengal, and all that is known is that the name 
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was more strictly Applied to the surrounding region 
than to the city itself. In A.D. 1104, or in 1198 — 
the latter the date fixed by Bloohmann ( JASB 
xliv. 270)— it was conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and it was under them that it attained its mag- 
nificence. The Portuguese historian, Fana y 
Souza, m the 16th cent., states that it contained 
1,200,000 inhabitants, and that its streets were so 
crowded that at religious festivals and processions 
numbers of people were trodden to death. It is 
now a scene of ruin, the destruction of the city 
being largely due to vandalism. 

“There is not a village, scaroe a house in the district of 
M&ldah, or in the surrounding oountry, that does not bear 
evidence of having been partially constructed from its ruins’ 
(Ravenshaw, p 2). 

The original walled city was probably about 10 
nules long by $ mile broad ; but the environs ex- 
tended to 20 "by 3 or 4 miles, and it was surrounded 
by immense embankments faced with masonry. 
At present, the whole country within the forti- 
h cations and for many nules round is wild, 
studded with numerous reservoirs, generally over- 
grown with grass and reeds, and abounding in 
alligators. 

The chief religious bnildings now standing oom- 

S lete, or in a partially ruined condition, are: (1) 
lie pretty tomb of the saint Makhdflm AkhI Sir&j- 
uddin, who died in A.D. 1357, built m 1510 ; (2) 
an elegant mosque of embossed bnck, known as 
Jftn Jan Miy&n, after a lady builder of that name, 
and datod A.D. 1534-5 ; (3) Sa'adullahpur Chat, 
the only place connected with Hinduism now used 
for the cremation of the dead ; (4) Bttralidwari 
(‘twelve-gated’), or Great Golden Mosque, peilmps 
the finest monument of Gaur, 180 feet long, 80 
wide, with eleven arches on either side of the 
corridor, and one at each end (whence its name), 
built by Husain Shah, and completed by his son, 
Nu$rat Shah, apparently in A.D. 1626 ; (5) Qadarn- 
i-Eashl mosque, so called because it contains a 
stone bearing the impress of the foot of tho 
Prophet, said to have been brought from Medina 
by Husain Shah, the sanctity of this relic having 
ensured the safety of tho building, which is dated 
A D. 1530 ; (6) the fine mtnar, or pillar, 80 feet 
high, which Fergusson {Hurt of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, p. 560) dates between the 
years 1302-1315 ; he considers it to be a jaya- 
stambha, or ‘pillar of victory’ ; but, according to 
Ravenshaw, it was erected as a place to call the 
faithful to prayer, and was probably built about 
A.D. 1487-9 ; (7) Tantipara, or ' the weaver’s 
mosque,’ dated about 1475 ; (8) the Lattan, 
or painted mosque, beautifully decorated with 
encaustic tiles of vivid colours, of which Franck! ir 
(see Arch. Surv. Rep., 1902-03, p. 51 IF.) says: ‘1 
have not myself met with anything superior to it 
for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or 
tasteful deooration in any part of Upper Hindu- 
stan ’ ; it is supposed to have been built by Yflsuf 
Shah, A.D. 1474-81 ; (9) the small Golden Mosque, 
better preserved than most of the Gauf ruins, 
which lias been called 'the gem’ of the city; 
oblong in form and roofed with fifteen domes, 
supported by massive pillars of hornblende stone, 
of which the whole building is constructed. The 
inscription is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been erected in the reign of Husain Shah (a.d. 
1494-1624). 

The series of inscriptions on the buildings of 
Gaur are in the Tughra character, and in two of 
them the penmanship is described by Blochmann 
as unrivalled. They date from A.D. 1369 to 1635, 
and are most important in fixing the chronology 
of the rulers of Bengal and as illustrations of the 
progress of Arabic c&ligraphy in the early oen- 
tunes after the Hijra, or flight of the Prophet. 


Reproductions of these beautiful works of art are 
given by Ravenshaw (p. 69 ff.). 

The last king of the MusalmOn dynasty of Gaur 
was FlrOz Shah ill. (A.D. 1632-7). It was sacked 
by the Afghans in 1537. From that time its deeay 
began, and its rain is said to have been completed 
by an outbreak of plague about 1676. But this 
story is discredited by Buchanan Hamilton, who 
states that the city was occupied from time to 
time by the Musalm&n viceroys of Bengal, until 
the capital was removed to Rftjmahal by Shah 
Shuja’, brother of Anrangzlb, after 1639, wnen the 
place was deserted. On the other hand, Hedges, 
Governor of the English Factories, who visited 
the place m 1683, found the chief buildings stand- 
ing, and describes the ‘Pallace, which lias been 
(as appears by ye gates of it yet standing), in my 
judgment, considerably bigger and more beautiful 
than the Grand Seignor’s Seraglio at Constanti- 
nople, or any other Pallace that I have seen in 
Europe ’ {Diary, i. 88). 

Lithjuturk —The chief authority, on whloh this article la 
mainly based, is J H Ravenshaw, Gaur, its Rums and In. 
scrip turns, London, 1878 ; see also H Beveridge, ‘ Note on 
Major Francklln’s Manuscript Description of Qaur,’ JASB, vol. 
lxiu. pt. i. p 85 ff , A. Cunningham, Archaeological Reports, 
xv 89 ft ; F. Buchanan Hamilton, in R. M. Martin, 
Eastern India, London, 1838, iii 68 ff . : J. Fergusson, Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, do 1809, p 645 ff , F. 
Parka*, Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, 
do 1860, il 84 ff , Diary of William Hedges, ed. Sir H. Yule 
(Hakluyt Society, 1887); 1GI xii. (1008] 186 ff 

W. Cbookk. 

GAUTAMA.— See Buddha. 

GAY A. — The name of a south-Gangetie District 
in the Bihar Province of British India, and also of 
its chief town The area of the District is 4712 
square miles, with a population (1911) of 2,150,498. 
It is bounded on the north by the District of Patna, 
on the east by the Districts of Monghyr and 
Haz&rib&gh, on the west by ShAh&b&d, and on 
the south by the plateau of Cnotft Nagpur. As an 
administrative area the Gay& Distnct us of late 
origin, dating only from tho year 1866. Before 
that it formed part of the District of Bihar, and 
tho wholo roughly corresponded to the ancient 
kingdom known as Magadha {q.v.). At the present 
day the Distnct is composed of two tracts — a 
northern and a southern — with very distinct char- 
acteristics. The northern half of the District, 1 
together iv ith the present District of Patna, is still 
known as ‘ Magah,’ a corruption of ‘Magadha,’ 
and is well irrigated and fertile. The southern 
half, winch locally bears the name of ' ItAm gar h,’ 
is imperfectly irrigated and covered with forest. 
Magah, or Magadha, received its Aryan civiliza- 
tion from the North and West, and was the area 
from which Buddhism spread over India. Ramgarh 
has received such civilization as it possesses from 
the South and South-West. Although the religion 
has long disappeared, Magah to the present day is 
a Buddhist country. It is covered with ruins of 
Buddhist shrines, and Buddhist images are fre- 
quently turned up in fields by the plough. Buddh- 
ism seems never to have penetrated Ramgarh. 
During the times of Magadha sovereignty that 
country must have been a dense forest, inhabited 
only by wild tribes and by a few solitary hermits 
—outposts of Aryan civilization. It is now dotted 
over with remains of rnde forts which loeal tradi- 
tion attributes, and no doubt rightly, to the Kols, 
or aboriginal tribes of Central India. In later 
years clearances were made by enterprising immi- 
grants from Rajput&nft, who were the ancestors 
of such R6j pat families as those of Deo and 
Chandragaph. Magah is Buddhist, ancient, highly 
cultivated, and thickly populated. R&mgafh fa 

1 Th* boundary lin* ruas east and wait about ton miles south 
of Oeyfc Town, and a mile or two south of Bodh UayL 
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Hindu, modern, half-cultivated, and sparsely 
populated. 

X. History.— It will thus.be seen that it is un- 
necessaiy to give any detailed account of the 
histoiy of the District. The history of Magah is 
merged in tiiat of Magadha, of which the capital 
cities, Kfijagyiha and r&taliputra, were in what is 
now Patna District ; for further information the 
rentier is referred to the article Magadha. No 
historical events of importance have occurred in 
ltftmgaj-h. 

2. General aspect of the District —From the 
Chotft Niigpur plateau, which forms the southern 
boundary of the District, a number of ridges and 
spurs project into Rftmgaj-h. These here and there 
attain to an altitude of nearly 1800 feet above sea- 
level. As one goes noith towards Magah, the 
country becomes a plain, with a decided slope, 
averaging four feet to the mile, towards the north. 
From this plain there stand out numerous semi- 
isolated hills and ranges; and, still farther north, 
separate ridges and wholly isolated rocky peuks 
crop up at irregular intervals. 

‘The most remarkable of these long, low, outlying ranges Is 
the Ganjfta Bhlndfts- Jovian range, which extends from near 
Bodh Gayft north eastwards for a distance of forty miles with 
only two breaks, and rises at the Ilandift Hill to a height of 
1472 feet The other ranges seldom exceed 1000 feet, and few 
of the isolated peaks are of any great height, the highest being 
the Mahfir Hill (1612 ft ) ... Of the other hills the most 
notable are the Bar&bar Hills, lying partly in the head quarters 
and partly In the Jah&nflbftd suIhIIv lalon , the Hoard, Pahrft, 
and Ghlrkl Hills, tho Bruhmjuni Hill, whlah rises some 400 fees 
above Gay 4 Town, the precipitous peak Kauw&ijCI, the Lohftbar 
Hill (1700 ft.) in the head quarters subdivision, . . . and 
Sringirikh in the Nawddl subdivision.' 1 

These lulls linvo been mentioned in some detail, 
as many of them are intimately connected with 
the religious history of tho country. 

3. Sacred places.— Thu interest of Gayft District 
doponds entirely on the numerous sacred places 
that lie within its boundaries, and upon its associa- 
tion with the religious history of India, or rather, 
of the greater part of Asia. Every Hindu is ex- 
pected to visit the town of Gayft at least onco in 
his life, and there to make offerings to the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors. It was at Bodh Gayft 
that Gautama became ‘The Buddha,’ or ‘The 
Enlightened One ’ ; and tins little village is now the 
most holy spot on the oaith to something like a 
hundred ami forty millions of people. 8 

4. Gaya Town.— The town of Gayft, a muni- 
cipality with a population of 49,921 (1911), is 
divided into two parts, Old Gayft and ^ftbibganj. 
The latter was laid out m tho end of the 18th cent, 
by a Mr. Law, then Collector, and possesses no 
archaeological interest. The old town is built upon 
a rooky lull, separated from a neighbouring hill, 
called Brahmiani (Skr. Brahmayont), by a narrow 
defile, through winch runs the road to Bodh Gayft. 
Bralnnjanl is a pile of blackened rock and boulders 
rising to a height of about 450 feet. The old town 
hill is not so high, and has to its north the Muill 
and Bftm Silft (372 ft.) hills, the new town lying in 
the plain between. On its east runs the river 
PhftlgQ. A great pait of Gaya, therefore, lies in 
a valley, and, owing to the reflexion of tho sun’s 
heat from the black rooks by which it is encom- 
passed, it is extremely hot and dusty.* 

The old town of Gayft is ofton called Brahmft 
Gayft, as being sacred to Bralunft, 4 or else in order 
4 Gaya QasstUer (1906), p. 8. 

* So holy la it that there are Tibetan Buddhists who believe 
that it is no longer on earth, but is now in heaven. 

* The Chinese pilgrim Hluen Tsiang (7th cent A.D.) noticed 
these rook y hills of Slack stone, which translators have turned 
Into ‘ a sombre valley,' and ‘ steep dangerous crags ' (Beal), and 
' dark gorges and inaooeasibW cliffs ’ (Watters). The valley is 
really far from sombre. It Is all day under the biasing sun— as 
one who has lived in It for live yean can testify— and any activs 
person oan ollmb the low hills without difficulty. The one 
gorge is black In colour, not sombre. 

♦Bee A in-i Akbar i, tr. Blochmann and Jamtt, Calcutta, 
T8T8-94, U. 162. 


to distinguish the Hindu shrine from the Buddhist 
Bodh Gayft. Its sanotity and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it — the Gayd-kfetra — 
depend upon a remarkable legend in the Gayd- 
mdhdtmya section of the Vftyn Purfina 1 The 
main circumstances of the story are as follows s 
There was an antra, or demon, named Gaya, who was a 
devout worshipper of Virau. He practised austerities till the 
gods became alarmod at the power he was acquiring by his 
accumulated merit At Vlgpu’s suggestion they approached 
him and offered him any boon he might desire. He asked to 
be made perfectly pure— purer even than the purest gods. The 
gods granted the boon and returned to heaven. The result of 
tils purity was that every mortal who touched or even beheld 
him at once osoended to Brahm&’s heaven. The rest of the 
universe, including hell, became ompty, and Indra, Yama (the 
Regent of hell), and other minor deities all found their occupa- 
tions gone Headed by Brahmft, they again approaohed Vifpu 
Acting under his advice, they asked Gaya to allow a sacrifice to 
bo performed upon his body. He consented, and lay down, his 
head being where the present Brahmjuni Hill is situated, 9 and 
his feet extended to the north. They began the sacrifice, but 
were surprised to find the demon still moving. Yama then 
brought a sacred rock from his home and placed it upon Gaya’s 
head. This rock is the present hill. He still moved Then all 
the gods sat upon tha stone, but, even so, they failed to keep 
him quiet Again they appealed to Vtynu, who, after un- 
successfully trying the expedient of sending an emanation from 
himself, came in his own person He first rendered the demon 
motionless by striking him with his mace, and then, with all 
the gods, sat upon the stone Gaya expostulated, saying that 
he would have remained quiet if Vlspu had only asked him, 
without using the mace The gods, delighted, again told him 
to ask a boon Gaya replied ‘As long as the earth and the 
mountains, as long os the moon and the stars shall last, so long 
may you, Brahmft, Vippu. and Siva reBt upon this stone May 
you, Devas, rest upon it too, and call this place after me 
the “ GayS k^tra,” extending over live kroiat, or ton miles, ot 
which one kroia will be covered by my head May therein 
abide, for the good of mankind, all- the sacred pools on the 
earth, where men, by bathing and offering oblations of water 
and funeral cakes, may attain high merit for themselves, and 
translate their ancestors, blessed with a happy salvation, to the 
heaven of Brahmi As long as Vippu shall be adored by the 
learned, so may this place be renowned os the “ Gaj ft-kpetra,” and 
may resort to it wash away even the sin of killing a Br&hm&na ’ 
Vippu and the gods granted this boon, promising that the 
offering of funeral cakes (piiypis), and the performance of the 
funeral rites (truddha) In the Gayft ksetra, should translate 
a hundred generations of ancestors and also the performer to 
the desired haven Moreover, by their worshipping Vippu’s 
feet he would obtain supreme salvation in the after life 

This legend is evidently of comparatively modern 
origin. In the Rigveda, the name of Gaya appears 
only as that of one of the seers (X. lxm. 17, 
lxiv. 18). In the Mahdbhdrata, he is not an asm a, 
but a pious king (ill. xcv. and VII. lxn. 11 ), who, 
amongst other acts, performed a sacriiice at Gaya 
(ix. 2205). Gayft is also mentioned as a holy spot 
remarkable for its sacred fig-tree (aksaya-va\a), 
a pilgrimage to which secures a large family of 
sons (lii. 8075, 8305, xiii. 4253) ; but there is no- 
thing about any benefit secured to ancestors (for 
further references, see Sdrensen, Index to the. Names 
m the Mahdbhdrata, London, 1904 ff‘., p. 303). In 
the Rdmdyana (II evii.), however, Gaya is said to 
have chanted a hymn at Gayft, to the effect that 
a man should have many sons, so that one at least 
may go to Gayft and rescue him from hell. 

So far Gayft has been represented as a town 
sacred to Hinduism. We next find it mentioned 
in a Buddhist work, the Lahta-vistara, dating 
perhaps from the commencement of our era. It 
was still a Hindu town, and is described as the first 
place visited by Gautama on his journey from 
Rfijagriha to UruvilvfL He had been invited there 
as a learned Hindu ascetio by certain householders, 
who received him with a cordial welcome. After 
his enlightenment it was one of the first places 
that received his doctrines, and became the Head- 
quarters of the faith. If this account be true, 
Gayft became a Buddhist town in the 5th cent. b.c. 
Fa Hian * (5th oent. A.D.) found it desolate and a 

1 Given in full by B&jendral&Ia Mitra In Buddha Gay*, Off. 

* According to KftjendralAm Mitra. p. 19, the true Qayd-ftrta, 
or Gaya’s Head, is not the BrahmlUni, but the adjoining hill, 
on which the old town and the Vlppupada temple have been 
built. 

a Beal, Buddhist Records, L p. lxL 
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desert ; but, when Hiuen Tsiang 1 visited it in the 
7th cent., it was a city strongly situated, but with 
few inhabitants. There were only about 1000 
Br&hmana families, descendants or the original 
saint. These Brahmanas were evidently the an- 
cestors of the modem gaydwdls to be described 
subsequently. It appears, therefore, that Gaya 
was originally a Hindu shrine with a sacred fig-tree 
that granted offspring ; then it became Buddhist ; 
and finally, between tne 5th and 7th centuries a.d , 
it again became Hindu, with the modem legend of 
the salvation-giving asura. 

Itajendralala Mitra 9 argues with great show of 
probability that this last legend is really an allegory 
of the triumph of Brahmanism ovei Buddhism. 
The ancient king of the Mahdbhdrata is converted 
into (curious contradiction !) a pious demon. As 
such ho devotes himself to austerities and protracted 
meditation, and at a later stage cultivates the 
highest nunty. His mere touch suffices to cleanse 
mankind from the most heinous sin and to give 
them salvation. His crime is that he made the 
acquirement of salvation too simple and too 
summary. As such, to Brfthmanas he was a 
heretic of the character that is assigned to the 
chiefs among the Buddhists. They were pious and 
self-mortifying, and devoted to penance and medi- 
tation, but they did away with the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Brahmanas. The head-quarters 
of Buddhism were at Gaya, and the blow from 
Visnu’s mace indicates force used when persuasion 
failed to attain the end * ‘The rock of religion 
was placed on the head of the infidel, and the force 
of the gods kept it fixed and immovable.’ Just as 
happened elsewhere— at Purl, Bhuvanesvarl, and 
other Buddhist centres— the blessing of the gods 
sanctified the seat of heresy into a principal sanctu- 
ary of the Brahmanical faith. Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, were 
made subservient to Hindu worship. In the great 
temple of Old Gaya, the object of worship is a stone 
on which is carved a representation of the feet of 
the Buddha This is now the ‘Vi^nupada,’ the 
footprint of Vifnu, by whom its worship is specially 
commended in the Gayd-md/ultmya. In fact, the 
sacred Bodhi-treo, the most holy object in the 
world to the pious Buddhist, and situated, not in 
Hindu Old Gaya, but at the Buddhist Bodh Gaya, 
has also been made an object of Brahmanical cult, 
and a special prayer to be offered to it is contained 
in the same woik * 

Whether the above theory is correct or not, it 
does not affect the ordinary pious Hindu, who 
sincerely believes in the literal truth of the legend 
Since the 10th cent. A.D.,® Gaya has been celebrated 
all over India as a great place of pilgrimage. Tho 
various shrines are in charge of a caste of priests 
known as gaydwdls These claim to be descended 
from Brfthmanas specially created by Brahma on 
the occasion of the sacrifice on Gaya’s body, when 
the then existing Brahmanas refused to accept the 
offerings. With five important exceptions, these 
priests preside over all tne ceremonies performed 
py the pilgrims. There are altogether 45 vedis, or 
shrines, at each of which the pilgrim, under the 
guidance of a gaydtvdl, has to make an offering 
If he is poor, or hurried, the list may be cut down, 
but it is absolutely necessary that pindas should 
be offered to the spirits of the dead at three places 
—the river Phalgfl, the Vi?nupada temple, and the 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records, IL 118 . Watters, U. 111. 

* Buddha Gayd, 16 IT 

> We know that, shortly before the time of Hiuen Tsiang, 
Buddhism had suffered much from the persecution of the 
Hindu SaMftka. 

* The site of the Vfimupada temple is almost certainly the 
same as that of the stupa built by Aioka on the place where 
the Buddha uttered the Pao-Yun and other s&tras ( Buddha 
Gayd, 19). 

» Gay 4 Gazetteer, 61. 


undying fig-tree (aksayavata), which, we have 
seen, is the real old object or worship, dating from 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata . 1 Having finished 
his round, the pilgrim offers pintfas to tne spirits 
of lus ancestors and a final gift to the gaydtvdl, 
before whom he prostrates himself. The gaydtvdl 
touches him on tne back, and blesses him with tho 
word suphal, or ‘fruitful,’ assuring him thereby 
that his worship has been accepted. 

Five shrines visited by pilgrims deserve particular 
notice. These are Rftm Siift, a hill close to Gayft 
Town on the north, Pret Siift (540 ft.), about 5 miles 
to the N.W., and three others of less importance. 
Although a visit to these forms part of the regulai 
tour of pilgrimage, the priests in charge are not 
gaydwdls, out an entirely distinct order, called 
dhdmins. These shrines are devoted to Yama 
and to evil spirits. An offering at Pret Siift, the 
Hill of Ghosts, is enjoined, so that Yama may not 
beat and bruise the ghosts of the dead. Similarly, 
at Rftm Siift, his hell-hounds must be worshipped 
that they may not bark and bay at the unhappy 
spirits 9 So, also, for the other three shrines. Here 
apparently we have Brfthmanism covering with its 
mantle not Buddhism, but the aboriginal demon- 
worship. 

Litbrateub ON rum CUt X PiLORiiuaB.— Bucb&nan-H&mllton, 
The History, Antiquities, Topography , and Statistics of Eastern 
India . collated from the original Documents at the E l 
House by Montgomery Martin, London, 1838, vol. i- p 61 IT. 
(this la B -II 'a MSS fl807-1810], edited by Martin, commonly 
cited as 'Martin'* Eastern India'), Rljendral&la Mitra, 
Buddha Gayd, the Hermitage of Sdkya Mum, Calcutta, 1878, 
p Off , L S. S O'Malley, Gazetteer of Gayd, Calcutta, 1900, 
pp 59 ff , 214 ff , 217 ff 

5. Mahftbodhi.— Gay ft’s chief title to fame lies 
in the famous temple of the Mahftbodhi (tho Great 
Enlightenment), situated in the village of Bodh 
Gayft (Gayft of the Enlightenment, often miscalled 
Buddha Gayft), about six miles to the south of Gayft 
Town on the west bank of the river Nilftjan. Iloie 
is the Bodhi druma, under which Gautama sat and 
received enlightenment. For nearly 2400 years this 
tree has been as sacred to Buddhists as the cross is 
to Christians. Pilgrims from all parts of eastern 
Asia have flocked, and still flock, to it; and its 
surroundings have been adorned with temples and 
monastenes by kings, not only of India, but of 
distant countries such as Ceylon and Burma. 

For an account of Gautama’s experiences of this 
spot, reference may bo made to the art. Buddha 
( vol. ii. p 882). llere we shall confine ourselves 
to such facts as are necessary for the description 
of tho locality. When Gautama visited Gayft as 
a Hindu ascetic, he passed some time on the Gayft- 
6lr$a lull, the modern BrahmiQnl ; but, finding there 
no peace, he went on, with Ins five disciples, to 
the village of Uruvilvft, the modern Ur6l, close to 
Bodh Gayft. Here he passed six years in the 
most extreme asceticism, and then, becoming con- 
vinced that this was not the way to win the truth, 
ho resumed the life of a mendicant, living upon 
aims His disciples deserted him, and he wandered 
forth seeking for the place where lie should obtain 
perfect knowledge. On the way he met a grass- 
cutter and asked him for some grass. This lie 
spread under a neighbouring plpal tree (a kind of 
fig, Ficus rchawsa ) 8 and sat upon it, taking his 
famous vow that, though his body were to shrivel 
up, though his skin, flesh, and bones were to rot 
to nothing, never would he rise from the seat till 

l This fig tree must not be confused with the Bodhl-tree, 
which is a pipal tree, an altogether different kind of fig. The 
aksayavata is a banyan tree. 

• Gayd Gazetteer, 71 ff. 

* According to Blocb, 141, tho worahip of thia sacred tree can 
be traced back to very ancient time*, long before the foundation 
of BuddhUm, and the Buddhist* selected it oa the actual site of 
the Great Enlightenment merely on account of ita previous 

| sanctity At the same time, Bloch does not question the 
Buddhist tradition as to the mam facta of the Buddha's en- 
I lightenment occurring at Uruviivi. 
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he had obtained the true knowledge. Then com- 
menced the auaulte of the Tempter, Mara, and the 
long night vigil. Daring the first watch he com- 
pleted the meditation which onliglitens the under- 
standing , during the second he accomplished the 
meditation of ecstasy} daring the third, the 
meditation which has no object of thonght — a 
simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind 
ii{K>n itself ; and, lastly, during the fourth, the 
meditation whioh is devoid of all pleasure and 
pain, and is absolute knowledge. 1 

The place where Gautama spread the grass, and 
on which he sat, was evidently the niua platform 
which to the present day is built round the largest 

S I pal tree in each village of North India, where 
lie elders meet, and where learned men discourse 
on religious tonics. In later times it was called 
the Bodhi-1nan4a, ,, or * Seat of the Enlightenment,’ 
and in still later tradition it became the Vajrdsana ,* 
or * Adamantine Throne,’ believed to be the stable, 
indestructible centre of the universe. The tree 
itself was the Bodhi-druma , or ‘Tree of the 
Enlightenment.’ Gautama, now ‘The Buddha,’ 
or ‘The Enlightened,’ on accomplishing his vow, 
remained meditating for seven days under the tree. 
His subsequent actions are described in ERE ii. 
882, and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to 
say that the remains of a cloister still exist which 
was built by Afoka over the place where Gautama 
is said to have walked up ana down for seven days 
in his first raptures of emancipation, and where 
flowers sprang up beneath his feet. 4 

6. The Bodhi-druma.— A plpal tree universally 
known as the Bodhi-druma, with a stone platform 
beneath it, identified as the Vajrdsana, exists on 
the west side of the great temple at the present 
day, and the question of the authenticity of the 
former naturally arises. The plpal is a quick- 
growing and comparatively short-lived tree, and it 
is impossible that the present one Bhould be the 
identical tree under which the Buddha sat. There 
is, however, credible evidence that it is a descendant 
of the original Bodhi-druma, propagated by seed 
from generation to generation. According to Hiuen 
Tsiang, 8 that tree, or one of its successors, was cut 
down and burnt in the 3rd cent. B c. by A3oka m 
his unregenerate days, but was miraculously re- 
stored from its ashes. Overcome by the portent, 
the king worshipped it so zealously that he forgot 
to return home. The same night, in her jealousy, 
his aueen hod it cut down again, but again it came 
to life. SaA&nka, the enemy of Buddhism, again 
destroyed it about the 6th cent. A.D., but a few 
months afterwaids Parnavarmft, the last descend- 
ant of A6oka, by pious efforts restored it to life, 
and in one night it become ten feet high. He then 
built a wall round it, which Hiuen Tsiang saw. In 
1811, Buchanan-Hamilton* described how the tree 


in his time was m full vigour, but did not appear 
to be more than a hundred years old. Cunning’ n 7 
in 1862 found it iu the last stage of decay, au.i in 
1876 what remained of it was blown down in a 
storm, and a seedling from it was planted in its 
plaoe. This ib now the tree which is the object of 

i Buddha Oayt *, 89; cf. Lalita-vutara, xxil. 

> Lalita-vutara, xlx. 

* Hiuen TWang (Beal, ii lie ; Watters, it. 114). 

4 See O. A. Grierson, In Pro* At. Soc. of Bmgal, 1896 , p 82 IT 
The bases of most of the cloister-pillars still exist in ntu, and 
not only do soma of them bear masons' marks In the Atoka 
alphabet, but one supplies a missing character, that for A, not 
found elsewhere. 

8 Beal, 11. Ilf; Watters. U. 116. Bloch, p. 140, considers that 
Atoka’s action In destroying the tree was doe to his objection 
to tree-worship, which be considered to be included among 
those 'dssnioseje and useless rites ' that are* nnnroduetiva of tnv 


war with Pdrpavarma. and that It was dictated by political 
considerations and not necessarily by hatred to Buddhism as a 

religion. 

« Martin’s BatUrn India, t. 76. » Mahdbodhl, SO. 


Buddhist worship. We have already seen that the 
Bodhi-druma is also worshipped by Hindus as part 
of the Gayft pilgrimage. When the new seedling 
was set up in the old site, another was planted a 
short distance oft by J. D. Beglar. then in charge of 
the restoration of tne temple, and allotted specially 
to Hindus. Thero are thus now two Bodhi-druma* 
—one Buddhist, and the other Hindu. 

The legends of the miraculous resuscitation of 
the tree are no doubt to be explained by the simple 
expedient adopted on the last occasion, or by the 
method of dropping a seed into a hollow of the 
dead or dying tree. In the coarse of centuries, 
owing to inundations from the Nilajan river, the 
whole level of the ground has been greatly raised, 
and in 1880, Cunningham found, thirty feet below 
the present level of the Vajrdsana, two pieces of 
an old plpal which may well have been fragments 
of the tree destroyed by Sa&nka 1300 years before. 

7. The temple. — In the 3rd cent. B.c. the 
Emperor Aioka built a temple and a monastery 
close to the Bodln tree at a oost of 100,000 pieces 
of gold. A representation of the temple as it stood 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. exists in a bas-relief of the 
Bharat siilpa in Central India. It was an open 

S ivihon, supported on pillars. In the middle lay 
le Vajrdsana, immediately behind which was 
the tree. Nothing now remains of Anoka’s temple 
but the Vajrdsana, a stone Btep of the entrance, 
portions of the foundations, the rums of the 
cloistered walk, and a portion of the surrounding 
stone railings. The walk has been already referred 
to. The portion that has survived is nearly the 
whole row of bases of the pillars on the northern 
side of the walk, with a large fragment of what 
was probably one of the pillars. The bases of the 
southern row of pillars also exist, hut are hidden 
within the foundations of the later temple. 

Much better preserved is the famous so-called 
A6oka railing. 1 It originally consisted of sixty- 
four stone pillars connected by massive stone rails. 
It was altogether about 260 feet in length and 
surrounded the whole building. The pillars and 
rails are covered with sculptures, and several cat 
be dated by the fact of their bearing inscriptions 
in the A&)ka ‘Brahml’ character. When, in 
later times, the present temple was built, the* 
oiicuit had to be enlarged to about 620 feet/ 
requiring double the number of pillars j and the 
original railing was evidently rearranged and 
added to. The remains of 62 of the pillars of this 
greater enclosure are approximately »« situ. About 
half a dozen have been removed to South Kensing- 
ton and to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 23 
more, which until recently have been m the various 
courts of the present Baiva monastery near by, 
have been restored to their propor place round the 
temple.* The railing forms one of the oldest 
sculptured monuments in India. The pictures 
carved in the stone are of the most diversified 
character — spirited and often graceful — and, con- 
sidering their age, are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Aioka’s temple fell into rnins from lapse of time, 
and we learn from a Burmese inscription found in 
the neighbourhood that a new one was built at a 
date not stated, but which Cunningham* fixes as 
daring the reign of the Indo-Seythian kings in the 
2nd oent. a.d. This he considers to be the exist- 
ing temple. It was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian in the 6th, and by Hinen Tsiang in the 
7th century. The latter gives a detailed descrip, 
tion of the building as he saw it, and this closely 
4 Aooordlng to Bloch, p 147, the oklest pillars of this railing 
date from tne priddle of the 2nd cent B.G., or a hundred 
years after the time of Aioka. It has hitherto been believed that 
the BbSrhut sculpture represents the original temple of Aioka. 
but Bloch (p. 144 if.) does not agree. 

* Gay* Gaxett**, 66 ; Bloch, 142. * Mahdbodhi, 21. 
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agrees, even to tlie measurements, with what we 
have before ns now. 1 He also tells ns of hundreds 
of stupas and chaityas with whieh the precincts 
were crowded. These, together with numerous 
monasteries and minor temples erected in later 
times, are now represented by mounds covered 
with trees to the north of the main building. 
This in the 11th cent, had fallen into ruins and 
was twice repaired by missions from Burma. At 
the end of the 13th cent, came Musalm&n domina- 
tion, and the place became a scene of desolation, 
although still visited by pilgrims. Cunningham 
believes that the holy tree and temple were, as 
above described, appropriated for Hindu worship 
m the first years of the 14th century. 9 At the end 
of the 15th oent. a Hindu ascetio founded a mafha, 
or Saiva monastery, close to the temple. It was 
largely built from materials taken from the ruins, 
and several valuable sculptures have since been 
disinterred from its wall. In or about the year 
1727 the then mahanth, or abbot, received the 
village in which the temple stood, m grant from 
the Emperor of Delhi, Muhammad Sh&h ; and 
since then the Buddhist shrine has been in the 
possession of Saiva ascetics, although Buddhist 
pilgrims are freely allowed to come and worship, 
their gifts being made to the mahanth. In 1811, 
Buchanan- Hamilton* described it as 1 in the lost 
stages of decay compatible with anything like a 
preservation of its original form.’ In 1876 the 
king of Burma deputed officers to repair it, 
and, the attention of the Government of Bengal 
being drawn to the matter, m 1877 a celebrated 
Sanskrit scholar, Rftjendralftla Mitra, was asked 
to visit the spot and to report as to what was 
being done. His report is embodied in the work 
entitled Buddha Gaya, published m 1878. It was 
evident that the Burmese repairs were being done 
without any regard for archaeological fitness. The 
Government accordingly took the work of lestora- 
tion into its own hands, and completed it m 1894. 
This was carried out by J. D. Beglar, under the 
superintendence of Cunningham. The work done 
has been subjected to much adverse criticism : but, 
in the opinion of competent judges, tho temple has 
been repaired as effectively and successfully as 
funds permitted, and the site immediately sur- 
rounding it has been excavated in a manner which 
will bear comparison with the best modern work 
elsewhere. 4 

As it now stands, the temple consists of a main 
tower, rising to a height of 180 feet, in the form of 
a slender pyramid springing from a square plat- 
form, on the four corners of which aie similar 
towers of smaller size. The outside walls have 
niches for the reception of statues, and access to 
the temple is obtained through an eastern gate, 
supported by pillars, which opens into an ante- 
room in front of the sanctum. In the latter is tho 

S nncipal image, a large mediaeval statue of the 
luddna. On an upper floor another chamber 
contains a statue of Mftyft Devi, his mother. 
Owing to the general rise in the level of the 
country, the temple now stands in the centre of a 
great sunken courtyard, and one of the most 
interesting sights is the immense number of votive 
stupas of all sizes, from actual small temples to 
little stone models hardly a foot high, with which 
the surface of the latter is crowded. These are 
only a small proportion of those dug up. Room 
could not be obtained for more. Several others 
are stored in a bungalow near by ; and, before 
their removal was forbidden, hundreds were 

1 BC Cunningham, Mahdbodhi, 18. Watters, while admitting 
the possibility of the two buildings being tl e same, contends 
that Bluett Tsiaog's description does not agree (iL 117 ff ). 
eft. 66 f. * Op. mt v 72. 

* Gaff* Gaeetteer, 52. The account of the temple immediately 
following is taken from p. 51 of the same work 


carried away by visitors as mementoes of the 
birthplace of Buddhism. 

LmuuTURi on MaiUbCbbi. — Buchanan - Hamilton, up 
Martin’s Eastern India, as above ; ArehaU. Survey of India, 
esp. vote. i. UL xl. and xvi. (Preface) (Cunningham), and viii. 
(Beglar), Calcutta, 1871, 1879. 1880, 1&3, and 1878 respectively , 
RjjendrxUla Mitra, Buddha Gayd, as above ; A. Cunning- 
ham, Mah&bodhi, or The Gnat Buddhist Tempts under the Bodhi 
Tree at Buddha Gayd, London, 1882; L. S. S. O'Malley, 
Qaxetteer qf Gayd, as above ; T. Bloch, * Notea on Bodh Gaya, 
in Rep. Arch. Sun. Ind. 1908-9, Calcutta, 1012. pp. 189-168. 
The travels of Fk Hian and Iliuen Tstang should also be con- 
sulted. The editions referred to are S. Beal, St-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records qf the Western World, London, 1884, for both; and 
T Watters, On 1’uan Chwang'e Travels »n India (0*0-6 46 
A D ), do 1904-05, tor Hluen Telang (Yuan Chwang). 

8. Other sacred places.— The District is so 
oovered with sacred spots, nearly all of great 
antiquarian interest, that only a selection or the 
more important can be mentioned hero. Amongst 
the Hindu sacred places may be mentioned the 
temples of Deo, Umgft, and Konch. In Deo, which 
is about 40 miles STw. of Gayft Town, there is a 
fine temple built of cut stone without cement, and 
sacred to the sun, dating from the 15th century. 
Six miles distant, at Umgft, 1 which was formerly 
the head-quarters of the present Rftjft of Deoa 
family, there is another very similar temple now 
in ruins. It was built A D 1439, and was dedi- 
cated to the Vaujnava deities Jagann&tha, Bala- 
bhadra, and Subhadrii. The temple at Konch, 
about 20 miles N.W. of Gayft, is of brick, and is 
lighted by a tall opening m front formed with 
overlapping courses of brick, after the fashion of 
the Man ft bod hi temple. In general appearance, 
however, it is more m tho style of tho Deo and 
Umgft buildings, and probably dates from the 
same period. According to orthodox Hinduism, 
the name of the ninth of the ton great incarna- 
tions of Vi?nu is tho Buddha. The merciful and 
gracious Viijnu took this form to secure tho 
damnation of heretics by leading them still 
further astray. Curiously enough, in this temple 
thero is a carving representing the ten incarna- 
tions, m which the Buddha incarnation is omitted, 
the total of ten being made up by dividing the 
fifth, or dwarf, incarnation into two scenes 

About thirty miles east of Gayil, at Sitftniarhl, 
there is a notable isolated boulder, in which has 
been hollowed out a small chamber 16 ft. long by 
11 ft. wide The interior is highly polished, and 
contains several sculptures. It is said to have 
been the residence of Sits, the wife of Kftma 
Chandra, during her exile ; and here her son Lava 
was bom. The rock-cave was constructed for her 
by VuWakarman, the architect of the gods, at the 
request of the poet Vftlmlki, the author of tho 
Rdmdyana. He lived at the neighbouring village 
of Bfirat. The wide high level ground near the 
boulder is said to have been the field of the battle 
fought by Lava and his brother KuAa against 
Rftma’s ai my. This is not the only site connected 
with the Rftma satra. Some twenty miles to the 
S.E. of Sitftmarhl lies the romantic Singar valley. 
Here, on the mountain of Bringinkh, was tne 
home of the saint Risya-Aringa. The legend 
regarding him is long and fantastically poetical 
In this place it is sufficient to say that lie ultimately 
married Santa, the daughter of King DaAaratha, 
and performed the sacrifice for his father-in-law 
that brought about the birth of Rftma 

For Buadhistical remains we may first mention 
the Barftbar Hills, about 16 miles north of Gayft. 
Here there are seven artificial caves or chambers 
hewn out of the solid rock. Inscriptions show 
that four of them were excavated by Atoka, and 
three about 231 B.c. by his grandson Dataratha, 
for the uBe of ascetics called Ajivikas It has not 
been definitely settled who these people were. 

i See Kittoe, in JASBe xvi. [1847] 66fl and 1*21 ; Rep. Arch. 
Bun. Ind. xi. [1880] 14U 
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They may have been Hindu Vatynavas, or Jains, 
or Buddhists. 1 Most of the caves have been left 
in the rough, with the marks of the chisel still 
visible, but in one or two the surface inside is 
highly polished, and thoro are handsome carved 
entrances Noar the Barabar Hills are Dhar&waf, 
the site of the Buddhist monastery of Gunamatl, 
and the lofty Kauwfojol Hill, at the foot of: which 
lay the monastery of Silabhodra. Both were 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7tli century.* 
Rftjagpha, the old capital of Magadha, where the 
Buddha lived and preached for many yoars, is just 
beyond the border, in the Patna District, but in 
Uayft there is the Jefchian Valley leading into it. 
This is full of remains, and many legends of the 
Buddha are connected with it. The name is a 
corruption of Yatfivana, or the forest of the staff, 
so called from a bamboo staff which was used to 
measure the Teacher’s body, and then took root 
and developed into a forest Hmen Tsiang has 
left a detailed account of the locality and of the 
associated legends. 8 

The Kukku^apdda (in l, or Cock’s-foot Hill, is 
another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 4 Hero 
Mahft-Kniyapa, one of the earliest and gieatest of 
the Buddha’s disciples, lies buried, the mountain 
having cleft asunuor to receive him. Here the 
Saint sleeps, awaiting his resurrection, when the 
coming Buddha, Mai troy a, shall arouse him and 
cause lum to enter into nit vdna. Three different 
places have been suggested as the site, and Stem’s 
identification 8 of the Hasra lhll^ about 12 miles 
oast of GayA, is the one which is now geneially 
accepted. There aio many other Buddhist sites of 
reat archaeological and historical interest in the 
Hstrict, regarding which refoience must be made 
to the authorities quotod at the end of this article. 

? l. Popular religion and folklore. —The populai 
igion of Gaya does not dillor in its general char- 
acter from that of the rest of Bengal (seo ERE li. 
482 If. ). Uneducatod Hindus and Musalmans alike 
have a whole pantheon of village godlings, ghosts, 
and malignant spirits, whom they worship, or, when 
occasion aases, exorcize. As for Hindus, the elas- 
tic nature of the orthodox foim of belief allows all 
these to be included in tho religious system. Tliero 
are pructically no traces of Buddhism, although the 
piesent water, in the year 1891, found a few ignor- 
ant villagers in tho north of the Distact who wor- 
shipped a certain 4 Baudh Deo ’ (Skr JJauddha 
Deva), whom the educated clerks in chargo of the 
census then being earned out identified with the 
Buddha incarnation of Viijiiiu. 8 

We have seen (p 183 b ) how Hinduism has ab- 
sorbed a pal t of tho folk-religion of demon-worship 
into the olhcial cult at Rftm SilA and Prot SilA. 
On the other hand, the Buddhist images and broken 
sculptures which can bo dug up in most villages m 
Magfth have boon utilized by the common folk as 
idols, loprosonting in each case any particular god 
or godling with wnom the superstition of the findei 
wisned it to bo identified. As a good example, 
in the early nineties the writei discovered a fine 
image of the Buddha buncd in the rums of ltAja- 
piha. After cleansing it from the encrusted earth, 
e sent it oil to his camp in charge of a village 

1 So* 0. Buhler, In l A xx [1901 1 301 It Diihicr, following 
Kern, considered thorn to ho Vai$m*vas, see, further, art. 
AjrviKiS. K. B. l'ftthak (l A xll. [11)18] 88 ff) shows that 
Jains considered them to be Buddhists I) R. Bhandarkar, with 
whom the present writer agrees, maintains ( JHASBo xxl 
403 ff.) that they were a distinct sect, neither Buddhist nor Jain 
* Beal, 1L 104 ff.; Watters, ii. 108 f Hiuen Tsiang- narrates 
some interesting- stories about both these places 
» Beal, tl. 146 ff. ; Watters, U. 146. See also M A Stein, 

* Notes on an Arohasologioal Tour in South Bih&r,’ in 1A xxx. 
[1001] 61 ff., 81 ff. 

* Beal, il 148: Watters, ii. 143. 

e Loe cit. 84-90 For another identification, see Rakhal bis 
Banerjl, in J AS Be, now ser , ii [1006] 77 ff. 

* See the remarks regarding the Konch temple (above, p. 185*). 


watchman of the DusAdh caste. When he himself 
returned to his camp in the evening he found the 
sculpture covered with a mess of oil and vermilion. 
On inquiry, he learnt that on the wav to camp the 
watchman had made up his mind tnat it was an 
image of his tnbal godling, had set it up en route, 
anointed and worshipped it, and made oblations to it. 

Evil spirits, oalletf bhdt and cjdnk, are worshipped 
with intent to propitiate. If properly treated, they 
are useful os neld-guardians, striking with disease 
any one who pilfers crops under their protection. 
In the jungle-covered Rftmgarh, such spirits liavo 
a market value, and an ojhd (Skr. updahyaya), or 
wizard-exorcist, will charge a good price for such 
a one safely shut up m a bamboo bottle and de- 
livered to a low-caste cultivator. Most of these 
maleficent spirits are ghosts of some one who has 
come to an untimely end. Sometimes they enter 
into and possess a man or woman, and the services 
of an ojhd are required to expel them. Cf. Demons 
and Spirits (Indian), vol iv. p. 607*. 

Several of the castes worship deified heroes, each 
having its own. Thus, the BhogtAs worship Ban 
Singh ; the Dus&dhs, Goraiya and Sallies ; and the 
GofUas, Lorik. The last two aro the subjects of 
folk-epics of great interest. Sallies was the great 
Master-Watchman, who conqueied Chuhar Mai, 
the corresponding Master-Thief. Dusudhs them- 
selves aro usually either thieves or w-atchmen. The 
epic of Loiik is of intei mumble length, and Ins 
exploits weie not confined to Gaya. Ho was an 
Inman Pans who carried off a dusky Helen, and 
ultimately became a just ami poweiful ruler, lie 
conqueiecl Sallies, hero a thief, and ended his days 
at Benares, whore, with the members of Ins family, 
he was turned into stone He is also localized ami 
sung of by Goalas in other noighbouung districts, 
such as Shahabad, Mlrzupur, and Balia * 

Musalman villagers also have their own godlings 
The most famous are the live Fits, worshipped all 
over noilhern India. Those are, properly, the five 
Holy Persons of IslAm, — Mubamnmd, ’All, Patima, 
Hasan, and Husain, — but practically they mean 
any live saints w-hom a man romemhers or woi- 
slnps 3 All that is required is that a Pir must bo 
a holy man, and that he has depaited this life 
Another MusalmAn saint of wide celebrity, Chftnd 
SaudAgar, is said to be bunod at Dariyiipur Par- 
batt, m tho noi th-east of the District. The shrine 
at which he is woi shipped is on the site of an ancient 
Buddhist stilpa, probably that erected by A6oka to 
commemorate one of tho Buddha’s miracles.* 

Other mythical porsonagos are also w-orshipped 
by Musalmftns. Amongst them we may mention 
Shaikh Saddrt, a sort of Aladdin, who found a 
wondious lamp that controlled genii, and who lost 
his life through its misuse. Kamiilo Bibi, a female 
saint, who is said to have lived in tho time of a 
Buddlust liAjA Kanaka, and regaiding whom many 
wondrous miracles are reported, is specially wor- 
shipped by women who desire ollspring ; but Hindus 
and MusnlruAus of both sexes resort to her shiine 
for exorcism or tho cuio of any disease. 4 

More distinctly Hindu is the worship of Sultan 
Shahid. Both Musalmdns and low-caste Hindus 
pay adoration to him. His shrine is commonly 
close to a temple of the Hindu goddess Devi, and 
oocka are oftered in his honour before the worship 
of Hindus directed to her. Some regard him as the 
bodyguard, and others as the paramour, of Devi.® 

I For the efcory of S&ihes. eee G A. Grierson, MaxUuR Chreeto - 
mdhg, Calcutta, 1882, p. 8ff. For Lorik, see Arch Sure. Ind 
vllL 79 ff. It is noteworthy that in the latter the principal god 
is tho old Aryan deity Indra. 

* R. Temple. Legend* oi th* PanjAb. London and Bombay, 
1885, ti. 878 ; W. Orooke, PR, Allahabad, 1804, p. 129. 

» Arch. Sure. Ind, vUL 108ff., xr. 6 ff. 

4 For 8haikh Saddft, seo Gaj/d Gazetteer, 79 For the legends 
of Kamilo Bibt, see Arch. Surv. Ind rrl 37 ff. 

• Gaga Gazetteer, SO. 
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Omnui Lrmunnui aaoASDure GatX District.— Buchanan- 
Hamilton, ap. Martin'* Battem India, a* above, ?ol. I., Lon- 
don, 1838 : Archwological Survey of India, vol*. 1. iii. viiL xv. 
and xvl , Calcutta, 1871, 1873, 1878, 1882, and 1888 (vol. viii , by 
Beglar, ia ipecialiy full of information, and contains an lumens* 
amount of folklore) ; G A Grierson, Note* on the Distrust of 
Gayd, Calcutta, 1898 (the author does not now maintain the 
correctness of the econoniio chapter* of this work, which are 
out of date) , L. S. S. O'Malley, Gazetteer of Gayd, as above. 

G. A. Ghierson. 

GAYATRl.— See Hymns (Vedic). 

GEHENNA. — See Eschatology. 

GENIZAH. — The name of the room in which 
damaged manuscripts of the Bible or other writings 
withdrawn from use are preserved, as well as a 
collective term for the writings so preserved. The 
substantive g*nizdh signifies properly the act of 
preserving, as nomen actionis to the verb gdnaz, 
and occurs in the ancient Jewish literature which 
has been handed down to us only in the colloca- 
tion beth-q'nlzdh, with which (in the meaning 
‘treasure-house’) an old Tannaitic note explains 
the word yehdsen in Is 23 18 (see Pesahim, 1186). 
Beth-g ( nizdh is the same as Aram, beth-gmzin (Ezr 
6 17 6 1 ), from which the New Hebrew word bzth- 
g*naztn is denvod (occurring in many passages of 
the Bab. Talmud : Shabb. lOo, 1056 ; Pesah. 119a ; 
Kethub 1116; Hanked. 104a, 109a). Tne verb 
gdnaz means ‘ to conceal something,’ * to preserve 
carefully,* as one preserves things of value or 
treasures. In the Hftl&khft (the tradition of re- 
ligious law) the verb is applied to describe the lay- 
ing aside and concealing of such sacred objects as 
for some reason or other can no longer be used but 
may not be destioyed. In order to prevent such 
objects fiom being profaned, they must be care- 
fully concealed and preserved. In the instructions 
on the subject, the evpiession used is gdn e zin, or 
in the passive ytgganez or ta'un (plural F'iintn) 

< fnizdh ('marked for preservation ’). Besides the 
instructions of the Hftlakha there are also reports, 
partly of a historical and partly of a legendary 
character, which— with the use of the verb gdnaz— 
relate of certain articles that they uere ‘con- 
cealed ’ The Hnsmonomns, when they punhed 
the temple, concealed the stones of the desecrated 
altar m one of the temple chambers (M. Midduth 
l 6) ; it is the same fact which is mentioned in 
1 Mao 4 4# . (According to Tosefta, Megilla iv. 15, the 
stones of the temple building which had become 
worn v>ere concealed.) According to a tradition 
of a priestly family, there was a room in the 
temple where the sacred ark was concealed (M 
Sheqalim vi. 1, 2). It was said that king Josiali, 
in order to prevent the ark from being carried 
away to Babylon, concealed it, and 2 Ch 35* was 
adduced in support of this view (Tos. Sota xiii. 1 ; 
Yoma , 626, and elsewhere). In connexion with this 
view it was also asserted that the tent of meeting, 
i e. the sanctuary erected by Moses, was concealed 
at the building of Solomon’s temple (Tos Sofa, »6. ). 
According to the view expressed by the Palestinian 
Jews in the writing at the bejnnmng of 2 Mao (2*), 
it was not King Josiah, but tne prophet Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer 3 1 ®), who concealed the ark, along with the 
tent and the altar of incenso, and in fact hid them 
in a cave on the mountain (Nebo) which Moses had 
ascended before his death. In the same source we 
read too (1**) that at the destruction of the first 
temple the priests, before they went into captivity, 
had concealed the fire of the altar. Here the Greek 
word used (4 irlKpvifmv) is the same as we find m 
Apocrypha, and corresponds to the Hebrew gdnaz. 
The information supplied by a well-known Tan- 
naitic reporter, Abba Sanl, seems quite credible, 
namely, that a sacrificial knife, which had become 
notched and unfit for killing the sacrificial animals, 
was concealed in accordance with a resolution of 


the priests (Zebahtm, 88a). In an old commentary 
on Lv 16® we are told that the linen garments 
worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
must be oonoealed and not used again on the next 
Day of Atonement ( Sifra , l.c. 82 c, ed. Weiss; 
Pesahim , 26a, etc.). Tne command to conceal is 
especially emphasized with reference to the written 
text of the Bible and the writing of the Divine 
name. Those copies of the Bible which present an 
abnormal form of letters, or in which the sections 
are not dividod in the traditional way, or in which 
portions of the text which ought to be written in 
stxchoi are written continuously and inversely, are 
to bo concealed as well as those m the preparation 
of which the prescribed ink was not used or in 
which the Divine names were written m gold 
(Stfre on Dt 6® ; Bar. Shabb. 1036). It is also re- 
lated (Sophenm i. 10) that the scribes ordered a 
manuscript belonging to a certain Alexander (v.l. 
‘the Alexandrians’), which had been shown to 
them and winch had the Divine names written in 
gold, to be concealed. The command to conceal 
refers also to copies of the Bible which a heathen 
bad written (Gttfin, 456), to remnants of those copies 
which had been eaten by cookioaches (M. Shabb. 
ix. 6), and to covers and holders which had 
been used to preserve Bibles (Megilla, 206). Many 
other objects of this kind which hud served a 
sacred puipose ( tas/mushe q e dushsha), as, e.a., the 
bands of the phylacteries, were concealed (w.). If 
a heathen ofiered a beam of wood for the purpose 
of building a synagogue, and the dedication with 
the name of God was written on the beam, then 
the part containing the name of God must bo cut 
out and concealed (Tos. Megilla in 15 ; 'Arakhm, 
6a). The same instruction applies to stones on 
which the name of God is written (Mas. Sophenm, 
v. 13), to handles of house utensils, or the feet of 
bedsteads on winch the Divine name had been in- 
scribed (Shabb. 616 ; 'Arakhm, 6a). Other instruc- 
tions belonging to the casuistry of the Tannaim 
on this subject, as it meets us in the IlAlttkhft, are 
the following If a wife suspected of unfaithful- 
ness refuses to drink the ‘ bitter water that causetb 
the curse’ prescribed foi her in Nu 5 n,r , then the 
roll on which the words of cursing are written (5®*) 
must be concealed and not used on another occa- 
sion (M. Sola in 3). If the whole property of a 
city which has gone over to idolatry (Dt 13 12ff> ) is 
given up to destruction, then the tenth of all that 
is founa m it as well as the copies of the Bible 
must be concealed (Sanhcd 1126). From the 
casuistry of the ’Atnoraim we have the decision 
that a roll of the Pentateuch which had on 
every page (column) three errors must be hidden 
(Menahoth, 296). With regard to sacred books 
written in any other language than Hebrew, the 
Tannaitic tradition tells us (M Shabb. xvi. 1) that 
they must be concealed. That is a command which 
is to be treated with the same consideration os the 


S rohibition of the use of written translations of 
be Bible, which, in fact, remained only theory, 
like the prohibition of iixing the oral tradition 
in writing. But, as an ancient piece of evidence 
for that command, the instance of Gamaliel l. is 
adduced (Tos. Shabb. xiv. 12; Bar. Shabb 116a), 
who ordered a Job Targum, which was laid before 
him as he stood on the temple mountain, to be 
walled into a layer of stone ( nidbdk ) which was 
just at the moment being laid. His grandson, 
Gamaliel II., after he bad heaidof the action of 
his grandfather, as he on one occasion read the 
Job Targum in Tiberias, caused it also to be placed 
in concealment (ib.) This double anecdote shows 
us, first of all, how this ‘ concealing * of books was 
at times carried out, but also that the books so 
removed from use were preserved in other copies, 
and that the fact of their concealment was often 
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forgotten. Regarding the intentional 'conceal* 
ment* of mdivultial Ixiokn of the Bible, we possess 
definite lnformatiun about tho prophecy of Ezekiel 
{Skabb VAb) and tlio writings of Solomon (Pro- 
verbs [Shnbb 30 b] ; Qoheleth [16 , Leviticus Rabbet, 
e. 25 ad i mt. Qoh Jt. to 1 J and 11*]; both along 
with Canticles [Aboth of R. Nathan , c. i.]). In 
tho last mentioned source (ed. Schecliter, p. 2) the 
tradition held by Abba Saul, the Tannaitic teacher 
already inferred to, is as follows : ‘ In the begin- 
ning people said that Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes were "concealed” (efnUztm), because 
they were only iictions and did not belong to the 
Holy Soriptures, and for this reason they ought to 
be concealed. It was the men of tho Gioat Syna- 
gogue who first came and, by means of their ex- 
planation of those passages of these books which 
gave offonce, brought it about that they were 
again received among the sacred writings. This 
tradition is the only one in which the expression 
g'nilztm ( = Apocrypha) occurs as the term for such 
writings as aio no longer m use. King Hezekiali 
is praised for having concealed a * book of means 
of healing’ (M Pemhvm vi. 56a ; Berakh. 106 , of. 
Jerus Sanhed, 18'*) Regarding the 1 Book of the 
Genealogies,’ which, according to Bemhtm{62b), was 
•concealed,’ see Schecliter in ErpT x\ i. (1005) 186. 
In relation to the Apocrypha of the OT, especially 
the Book of Sirach, which alone is mentioned m 
the Jewish traditional literature, thoro is no men- 
tion in the Tannaitic sources that it had been 
‘concealed ’ But the Anioia Joseph (head of the 
school of Pamboditha, who died 633) speaks ex- 
piessly of tho fact that the scribes (the old 
authorities) have ‘ concealed ’ (ejdn'zH) the Book of 
I he Son of Sira {Sanhed 1006 ; see ErpT xvi. 
230). 

No particulars regarding tho act — how tho 
‘concealment’ of sacred writings no longer in use 
and of fragments of the text was to bo carried 
ont— aio contained in the traditions erthoi of the 
Tannuun or of tho ’Amoraim. Only a 4th cent, 
utterame of a Babylonian authority (Raba) is pre- 
served, according to which a Pentateuch roll, whu h 
through ago had become unfit for use, was concoaled 
by placing it beside a scholar in lus grave. Another 
of the Babylonian ’Amoraim (Aba b Jacob) re- 
marks m lefoienco to tins, m connexion with 
Jor 32 u , that it was done by previously placing 
the loll in an earthen vessel ( Megdla , 266). On 
the authoi ity of tlieso two statements, the follow- 
ing precept is accepted in the Codex of Maimonides 
{Mush Torah, litlkb. Sefer Torah x. 3) . ‘A Penta- 
teuch roll which has become old or unfit for use 
is to bo laid in an earthen vessel and buried be- 
side a scholar In this consists its concealment * 
{efniztltelh). This has boen verbally carried over 
into tho Codex of Joseph Karo (Yoreh Deah, oh. 
282, § 10). 

Tho practice of tho Jewish congregations had so 
developed that not only Bible manuscripts (and in 
later timos printed Bibles) which had become unlit 
for use, but all Hebrew writings or fragments of 
these, as soon as they were useless, were brought 
to some room or other in the synagogue-building 
which was difficult to roach, amt in this way pic- 
served from piofanation. Since the special aim 
here in view was to protect the Divine names con- 
tained in these hidden writings, the whole of the 
latter came to be called Shemdth ( ‘ Names,’ ». e. Divine 
names). From time to time the contents of the 
Genizah, in accordance with the instruction men- 
tioned above, were deposited in the cometery. That 
takes place still with great pomp — e.g. m Jeru- 
salem. In the Revue dcs Ecotes d« V Alliance 
Israelite, 1901 (p. 103), there is an article on tho 
burying of the Genizah which took place in 
Rustchuk (Bulgaria) in April of the same year : 


‘ A large tent U erected In the cemetery , several rows of 
chain are placed before the tent, in the neighbourhood of on 
erection after the form o! a hoi v ark. Into thi», after a sermon 
by the Kabbi, there are brought about two hundred small socks, 
containing the writings which aro to be buried Then the right 
to take port in the burial is put up for auction among those 
assembled. Thereafter each carriea his sack, and lays it into a 
grave which has been previously prepared Then the grave is 
covered in, and receives later a monument with the Inscription : 
“ Genizah of the year 1001, Rustchuk ” ’ 

Regarding similar burials of the contents of the 
Genizah in the Jewish congregations of the East 
or of North Africa, see JE v. 613. 

The instruction to bury tho Genizah was, how- 
ever, not always or in all places carried out. 
And so tho Genizah has been preserved which m 
our day, like a real treasure-house, has disclosed 
its riches in precious remnants of the ancient Jewish 
literature— the Genizah of the anciont Ezra syna- 
gogue in Cairo. It was discovered in 1864 by the 
learned Jewish traveller, Jacob Saphir (see his "book 
of travels. Eben Sappir, Lyck, 1866, p. 216), who, 
however, liad no idea of the importance of his dis- 
covery, and took with him only a few worthless 
leaves. Elkan N. Adler, too, who in 1888 visited 
tho synagogue, did not succeed in getting the 
Genizah opened. A. H. Sayce was the first who 
succeeded m securing a considerable amount from 
the Cairo Genizah, after a part of the contents of 
the same bad m the meantime, on the occasion of 
the synagogue undergoing repairs, boen taken out 
and buned This circumstance brought it about 
that, even before the whole Genizah was taken 
out by Sehechter, many parts of it were offered 
for sale in Egypt Among the parts purchased by 
the learned sisters Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
w r as that fragment which was recognized on 13th 
May 1896 by Sehechter’s acuteness as belonging 
to the Hebrew original of Sirach, and thus in so un- 
expected a way prepared for tho rediscovery of tins 
original. It was Sehechter, too, who in 1897 went 
to Egypt, and, being authorized by the Jewish 
congregation there, removed tho whole Genizah 
from Cairo, and brought these fragmentary manu- 
scripts, whose value cannot be overestimated, to 
Cambridge. Under tho t namo of the ‘Taylor- 
Schechter Collection ’ this unique collection is now 
the glory of the Cambridge University Library. 
Many parts of the Cairo Genizah, some earlier, 
and some later, came into other public libraries, 
particularly the Bodleian in Oxfoiu, as well as into 
the hands of individual scholars and collectors in 
Europe and America. 

The whole riches of the Genizah fragments will 
not be fully discovered till the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection has been completely catalogued. It is 
expected to cast a new light upon large departments 
of Jewish literature, and to increase in an unusual 
degree tho material for the history of the literature 
and the culture of Judaism. The portions of these 
fragments which have already been published show 
us how they are fitted to enrich and deepen our 
knowledge. The discovery of the Hebrew Sirach, 
which was due to them, has already been men- 
tioned. The fragments are particularly rich in 
literature of the Gaonitic period, both in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, some very important pieces being 
extant. A great deal ooming from Saaaya himself, 
or relating to him and his time, has been published 
by Sehechter, under the general title ‘ Saadyana,’ 
in the JQR (also published separately. Cam- 
bridge, 1903). This periodical lias, since the year 
1896, given us very remarkable and interesting 
selections from the Genizah fragments, some- 
times with facsimiles, and including specimens 
of the handwriting of Moses Maimontdes. With 
regard to the Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah 
in Cambridge, H. Hirschfeld commenced in Janu- 
ary 1903 {JQR xv. 167 ff.) to publish immensely 
valuable communications. From his introductory 
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remarks on this pari of the Cairo Genizah the 
following details, indicative of its oontents, are 
supplied ; 

'Roughly estimated, they [tbs Arabic fragments) count about 
18,000. mostly written on paper, but many (about one-fourth) 
on vellum. . . At first sight it seemed advisable to divide 

the whole mass into two large sections, vu. those written in 
Hebrew characters, and those written in Arabic script. . . . 
The following is an alphabetical list of subjects ascertained up 
to the present : Astronomy and Astrology, Bible (text, transla- 
tion, and commentaries), Buis and Accounts, Calendar, Children’s 
exercises, Ouflc pieces, Documents, Dreams (interpretation of), 
Fiction, Geography, Grammar, History, Homilies, Legends, 
Letters. Lexicography, Liturgy, MJUdr&n, Mathematics, Medi- 
cine, Midrash, Mohammedan Tradition, Natural History, Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, Polemics, Polite Literature (Ada 6), Proverbs, 
Qabb&Iah, Qaraites, Qor&n, Eeeponsa, $uflsm, Talmud ana 
Rabbinics.’ 

To complete this list, we call attention to another 
remark in Hirschfeld’s introduction, that among 
the Arabic fragments of the Cairo Genizah there 
are many containing Muhammadan texts in the 
Hebrew script as well as Hebrew texts in Arabic 
script. This shows us to how great ail extent the 
Jews of Egypt— from whose midst the greater part 
of tlieso fragments has come— had adopted the 
Arabic culture of their environment. 

Auait from the MSS fragments, which for the 
most part were brought to Cambridge, there arc 
also in the Cairo Genizah fragments of very ancient 
Hebrew printing, from winch important informa- 
tion Mas gathered as to the history of Hebrew 
typography as well as contributions to Hebrew 
bibliography Elkan N. Adler reports, as a result 
of personal observation, on the Gemzahs of some 
other ancient synagogues (Feodosia in the Crimea, 
Bukhara, Teheran, Aleppo), in art ‘Genizah,’ in 
the JE (v. 013). 

Litbraturb —In addition to the literature mentioned through- 
out the art , reference may be made to Marcus Jastrow, 
Dictionary of the Targumvm, Ix>ndon and New York, 1886- 
1903 , J. Levy, Feuhebrdieches und cholddtsch.es Wdrterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1876-89 W. BaCHEU. 

GEOGRAPHY (Mythical). —See Mythical 
Geography 

GERMAN CATHOLICISM.— See Dkutsch- 
Katholicismus. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH.- 

See Protestantism. 

GESTURE.— See Hand, Head, Symbols. 

GHAIR MAHDl. — ‘ Ghair Mahdi’ (lit. ‘not 
[expecting a] Mahdi’) is the name given to those 
sectarian groups in Indian Islam whose adherents 
believe that the Mahdi (g.v.) — the promised 
Messiah of the Muslims — has already come, and 
that, accordingly, the hopes which centre in the 
future advent of such a Divine messenger are now 
groundless and futile. Thus, in the District of 
Kirm&n, Baluchistan, there still survives the tradi- 
tion of an Indian Mahdi, Muhammad of JaunpQr, 
who, it is said, appeared about the end of the 15th 
oent., was persecuted and expelled from India by 
the orthodox, and, after many wanderings, died 
in the valley of Helmend in 1505. In contrast 
to the orthodox — the Nam&zl, i,$. those who ob- 
serve the traditional fcUdt- ritual — believers in this 
Mahdi call themselves ‘ Dhikri’ *.«. those who give 
preference to a kind of dhtkr for the {alat. Another 
sect of similar character is called ‘D&’ire wale’; 
they live in the province of Mysore, and their faith 
is bound up with a Mahdi who appeared over four 
hundred years ago. In the ‘night of destiny’ 
(Imlatal-qadr), hallowed in Muslim tradition,— the 
27 th of Ramadan, — they erect a stone-circle (dd’ira, 
* circular wall ’), within which they perform their 
peculiar ritual ; and it is from this ritual of the 
dd’ira that their distinctive name is derived. 


These Ghair-M&hdl sects display an intensely 
fanatical spirit towards orthodox Muslims, and, in 
fact, regard them as unbelievers. Their creed ends 
with the woids : ' The Imfim Mahdi lias come and 
has gone away ; whoso believeth not this is a led fir ’; 
and they find support for this article in the hadxth • 
saying, man kaahdhaba bi-l-mahdi fagad ka/ara 
(‘lie who denies the Mahdi is thereny an un- 
believer’). Sell is undoubtedly right in holding 
that the Mahdist pretensions of the 10th cent. 
a.h. were an outcome of niillenan&n expectations, 
and purported to 1 k> a fulfilment thereof. The 
rise of the sects which thus stigmatized all other 
Muslims as heretics is the subjeetof a fatted, given 
by Ibn $ajar al-Haitami (+ A.H. 973=a d 1505) 
against them, in which he called upon the Muslim 
authorities to take drastic measures against their 
adherents. 

Litbrattjrk.— G A Herklot*. Qanoon-s-Itlam, or The Cus 
to me of the Moosulmane m India a, Madras, 1863, jp. 269 , £ 
Sell, The Faith of Islam*, London and Madras, 1907, n 11(1 , 
Revue du monde musviman.v (1909)142, I Golaxiher, Vortex 
ungen dber d Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p 208 t , A tuna d 
Shih&b ol-din ibn Hajar al Haitami, al-Fatdm al fradUhiyu, 
Cairo, Malmanlya Pi ess, 1307 (a h ), p 27 ff 

I. Goldzwkk. 

GHATS.— See Bknarek. 

AL-GHAZALl. — Soo Ethics (Muslim). 

GHEBERS.— See Gab Alts 

GHOST.— See Demons and Spirits, Doubles. 

GIANTS. — At the present day there is no 
human race of ‘gianLs,’ taking that word to de- 
note men greatly above the aveiage human 
stature. There are, indeed, families oi groups 
of exceptional height. In his Anthropological 
History of Europe. (Paisley, 1912, p. 168 f.) John 
Beddoe observes, selecting Scotland as the homo of 
the tallest Europeans : 

* The men of the Merse are among the finest in Britain Prob- 
ably the average stature is about 6 feet 9 inches (1762 mill) 
meters) the fishermen are not so tall as the peasantry, but 26 
of the latter, of pure local descent, who were measured and 
weighed by Dr Charles Btewart of (Jbirnaide, yielded the re- 
markable average of 6 feet 101 inches in stature (1784 rnilli 
meters), and 199 pounds in weight. Here the weight exceeds, 
though the stature falls short of, the huge proportions of the 
men of Balmadellan in Upper Gallowav, who os yet, 1 believe, 
hold the reoord as to stature among ail tested communities In 
Europe ’ 

As Beddoe places the aveiage height of the 
Balmadellan men at 5 ft. 10 46 m., or nearly 
1790 mm., that may be taken as the highest 
stature of any race m Europe— leaving out of 
consideration the exceptional cases of individuals 
whose height is greatly above that of their kins- 
men. Probably, also, the figures just quoted re- 

E resent the maximum average height of any 
uman family. The Tehuelcbes of Patagonia, 
although long regarded as of gigantic stature, are 
now ascertained to possess an average male height of 
5 ft. 10 in., or 1778 mm. Some individuals among 
them are as tall as 6 ft. 4 in., or 1930 mm , but the 
same thing can be said of other races. The state- 
ments made by Bourne cannot be quite ignored, 
but the subsequent information supplied by more 
accurate observers points to exaggeration on his 
part. He thus describes the Patagonian natives : 

' In person they ore large ; on flret eight, they appear absol- 
utely gigantic They are taller than any other race I have eeen, 
though it is impossible to give any accurate dew ription. The 
only standard of measurement I had was my own height, which 
is about five feet ten inches. I could stand very easily under 
the arms ot many of them, and all the men were at least a head 
taller than myself. Tbeir average height, I should think, is 
nearly six and a half feet, and there were specimens that were 
little less than seven feet high 

1 The Oiante of Patagonia Captain Bourne’s Aooount of hie 
CaptMty amongst the extraordinary Savages of Pataaonia. 
i Uodon, 1853, p. 29. 
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It 18 possible that at the time of Bourne's captivity 
(1849) a Bub division of tlie Tebuelches contained 
a lamer proportion of tall men than can now be 
seen in any l'atagonian tribe 11 is statements 
are very explicit, and he undoubtedly indicates a 
race exceeding, by several inches, the Balmaclellan 
men leportoa to us by Beddoe, even if some 
allowance is made for exaggeration on the part of 
Boorne. In any case, however, the alleged stature 
of those Patagonians is not so much above that 
of normal Europeans as to entitle them to bo 
seriously spoken of os * giants ’ Nor is there any 
other human race, existing at the present day, 
which has a greater claim to that title. 

There are, however, many individual instances 
of abnormal height in modern times. The case of 
the ItiiHsian giant Madinov, who was exhibited 
in London in 1905, is perhaps the most striking 
Although a well-made man, and free from the 
physical defects which often accompany * giantism,’ 
Machnov’s staturo reaches the amazing Height of 

9 ft. 8 in , or 2819 mm. A famous instance in the 
19th oont. is that of Chang, the Chinese giant, who 
was 7 ft. 9 in., or 2303 mm., in height. Like 
Maohnov, Chang was in all other respects normal, 
in mind and body. The same cannot be saul of 
the 18th cent Irish giant Magrath, whose great 
height (7 ft 5 in., or 2281 mm ) was duo to disease 
Magrath lived only to the age of twenty-four, and 
he had tho feeble intellect and figure associated 
with ‘ giantism ’ regarded as a disease 

In his hook on Giants and Dwarfs (London, 
1808), Edward J Wood gives numoious cases of 
individuals of giant stature in the past. Thus, 
he refers to John Middleton, who was born at 
Hale, Lancashire, about 1572-1578, and who was 
commonly called ‘ the Child of Halo ’ Middleton’s 
height was exactly the same as that of the 20th 
cent Russian Maohnov, 9 ft. 3 inches. His 
portrait is preserved in tho library of Brazenosc 
College, Oxford Then there is a painting by 
F. Zuoeheio m Hampton Court Palace, lepresent- 
ing a nativo of the Low Countries who was a 
household servant of Elizabeth of England, and 
whose height was 7 ft. 8 inches. Contemporaiy 
with him was a Fiedmontese seen by Martin del 
Rio at Rouen, in 1572, who was 9 feet high In 
1581, Stow records in his Chronicle a Dutchman 
whose height, was 7 ft 7 inches 
1 Johannes (loroplus Iieuanua, uhvah inn to the sister ot the 
Emperor Charles v , in his Ortgines Antuvrinanae (1600), and 
de Gigantomachia, attests that he saw a youth nearly 9 feet, 
and a man almost, and ft woman quite, 10 feet in height The 
man lived within a few miles of the author’s own residence in 
Flanders ’ (Wood, p 94). 

In considering the possibility of a woman quite 

10 feet in height, one must keep in view the 
following statement : 

'Stripe in hts Memorials tells us that giants were Introduced 
Into May games, and that on May 2(lth, 1656, there was a game 
In St. Martin’s In the Fields (London) with, among other amuse 
mentis, giants, which were In fact men on •tilts ' C Wood, p 91) 
This suggests an easy explanation of tho gieat 
stature of tho woman referred to by Bocanus, as 
well as of many other nominal ‘giants.’ Never- 
theless, it will not explain every instance There 
is no reason to suppose, for example, that John 
Middleton, whose portrait is preserved in Ox- 
ford, was anything else than a real giant; and, 
although his height was immense (9 ft. 3 in. ), it is 
exactly paralleled by that of tho existing Russian 
giant Maohnov. 

With the exception of Magrath, the giants here 
cited appear to nave been quite healthy people. 
Their great stature was not, thoiefore, the result 
of disease. To what cause was it due ! The usual 
explanation is that such abnormal stature is merely 
caused in the same way as any other exceptional 
development in the animal or vegetable world ; 
that is, by a favourable environment accompany- 


ing a happy combination of elemental forces. On 
the other nand, it is sometimes maintained that 
giants and dwarfs, of healthy body and mind, 
illustrate the atavistic tendency and actually re 
present a remote ancestor belonging to a very tall 
or a very small race. The probability of a race 
of giants having once existed is strongly advocated 
by Th. Zell, who, indeed, is so firmly convinced 
upon this point that he considers it beyond dispute. 
He argues that, assuming the races of average 
height to lepresent normal mankind, the fact that 
dwarf races have existed makes the hypothesis of 
giant races a necessary complement. He points 
to the discovery of dwarf skeletons alongside those 
of a larger race in the Neolithic station at 
Bchweizersbild in Switzerland ; and with these 
might bo compared the skeletons found in the 
caves at Mentone, some of which represent a 
stature of from 0 to 7 feet, while others, of a very 
different racial type, show an average height of 
4 ft. 8 inches. Zell furthei argues that, just as 
the folk-tales concerning dwaifs are now found 
to have a substantial ba^is (although with a 
superstrm tnro of fantasy), so the traditions of 
cannibal giants are traeoablo to an actual race 
of men of primitive type who practised anthro- 
pophagy. 1 

There is, at any rate, no doubt that a belief m 
the former existence of a race of giants is very 
wide-spread, indeed world-wide. It is quite pos- 
sible that the origin of this belief dates from the 
time when two races of markedly different statuxe, 
such as those of the Mentone caves, wore closely 
associated together. The memory of the tall race, 
whose staturo might be increasingly exaggerated, 
would live on among the smaller race, and thus 
form the basis of many wild and impossible tales. 
In some eases, however, the tales aie not ladically 
incredible. A critical examination of various 
Hebrew, Gieek, and Latin stones of giants seems 
to disclose nothing more wonderful than exception- 
ally tall or strong men 

‘ Tho Highland glanls were not so big but that their conquerors 
wore their clothes,’ observes J F Campbell, with reference to 
tho farnhatrean of Gacllo legend , ‘ they were not so strong 
that men could not beat them, oven by wrestling ' (Popular 
Tales q/ the West Highlands, London, 1860, vol 1 p xeix) 

Here there is no indication that the ‘giants’ in 
ouestion were even taller than then opponents 
Another Gaelio name for ‘giants,’ sarnhanaich, is 
similarly pointless, so far as regards stature. The 
word sarnhanaich is derived from samh, a fetid 
odoui , and the people so designated obtained this 
name on account of their malodorous habits 
J. G. Campbell records a West Highland story of 
a certain Tuamsgenl M6r, whom he describes as 
*a giant of the kind called sarnhanaich— that is, one who lived 
In a cave by the sea shore, the strongest and coarsest of any ’ 
He adds* ‘It Is a common expression to say of any strong 
offensive smell, mharbhadh e na sarnhanaich, “it would kill 
the giants who dwell in caves by the sea ” ** 

Now, McAlpme, in his Gaelic Dictionary, translates 
sarnhanaich by ‘ savages,’ and quotes a proverbial 
saying in which the word is introduced with this 
meaning— ‘you would frighten the very savages ’ 
We have here a word, therefore, which in the 
opinion of one scholar indicates a race of malodor- 
ous savages, without any reference to stature, 
while another scholar understands that these 
savages were giants. Even the latter term, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply great stature 
Tho large block of stone in the island of Hoy, 
Orkney, whioh bears the popular name of ‘the 
Dwarne Stone,’ is so called because it was believed, 
acoordmg to one version, to be the home of a 
dwarf. But a writer of the year 1700* states that 
i Set Zell, Polyphem tin Gorilla, Berlin, 1901, pp o 
aud 10. 

* The Scottish Celtic Review, Glaegow, 1886, pp. 62 and 140 f, 
s John Brand, Description of Orkney, etc,, reprinted at Edin- 
burgh, 1888, p, 68. 
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'the common tradition among the people is that 
a giant with his wife lived in this isle or Hov, who 
had this stone for their castle.’ As the hollowed- 
out chamber, or bedroom, in which this giant was 
supposed to lie, is only 5 ft. 8 in. long, it is obvious 
that the word ‘giant’ did not convey the idea of 
a person of tall stature, in the minds of the 
eomraon people. A similar problem is presented 
by the Gaelic word famhatr , or fomhair, which 
J. F. Campbell and other translators of Scottish 
Highland tales render by the English word ‘ giant.’ 
But O’Reilly, m Ins Irish Dictionary, defines it as 
‘a pirate, a sea robber, a giant ' Tue Irish forms 
of the word aie fomfior, or fomor, with plural 
fomort. Sir John Rhys speaks of 

* tho fomori, so well known in Irish legend, whioh, however, 
does not always represent them as giants, but rather as man 
sters ’ He further states ' I remember hearing, however, 
years ago, a mention made of the fomhoravjh [an alternative 
spelling], which, without convoying any definite allusion to 
their stature, associated them with subterranean places An 
undergraduate from the neighbourhood of Killorglin, in Kerry, 
happened to relate in my hearing how, when he was exploring 
some underground ratha near hfs home, he was warned by his 
father’s workmen to boware of the foinhoratgh ’ 1 
When it is understood that the dimensions of the 
tindei ground structures referred to are often so 
low and nanow that large men have diihculty in 
entering them, it will be seen that here, again, 
we have the idea of * giants ’ whose stature did not 
exceed that of mednun-sizod men. In modem 
Gaelic the void famhair (literally, ‘mole-man,’ 
or ‘mole- fellow’) is used to denote a mole-catchei , 
}amh signifying ‘mole’; and it is not unlikely 
that, in the old legends, it was a contemptuous 
nickname, given to a race of ‘mole-men,’ the 
builders and occupants of the underground dwell- 
ings, of which numerous specimens me still extant 
in Ireland and Scotland. Bo this us it may, the 
foiegoing references show that in Scottish and 
lush tradition ‘giants’ me frequently noted, not 
for their great stature, but as being pirates, sea- 
robbers, cave dwelleis, savages, and oiiensively- 
smclling people Cf art Celts, in 281 

That giants were regarded in some vague way 
as abnormal is further indicated by Teutonic 
references The Old Norse totunn or jotun, Swedish 
jutte, Anglo-Saxon eoten, Scottish etui or ettm, 
le presents a being whose attributes are onlv partly 
human. In the translations of the Scandinavian 
Eddos, whore th ejotuns occupy a prominent place, 
their name is usually rendored by ‘giant’ (Lat 
gigas). Like the Irish fomori, they are associated 
with subterranean buildings ‘ Etenes bi old dayn 
had wrought it,’ was said of the underground 
house wherein Tristan and Isolde lay (Tnstrem, 
3, 17). Grimm states that the jotun, * when at 
rest, is good-humoured and unhandy, but, when 
provoked, gets wild, spiteful, and violent’ (n. 530) 
The j'otun-m<f\>er, or rage of th ejotum, is strongly 
suggestive of the ‘ Berserk-fury.’ Grimm further 
points out (iv. 1441) that one passage (Saem. 55a) 
describes the jotun as a pithecoid being, ‘ dttrunnr 
apa, simiarum cognatus ’ The Red Etin of 
Northern Scotland is similarly remembered as a 
savage cannibal, scarcely human. Under other 
names, the ‘giants’ of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tradition are intellectually inferior to men, Gothic 
tumbo , ‘ giant,’ being translated by Latin stupidus. 
From many sides, therefore, there are indica- 
tions that ‘giants’ differed from men chiefly on 
account of their more brutal nature, the ques- 
tion of stature being frequently left out of con- 
sideration. 

How complex the evidence relating to giants is 
may best ne realized by examining the data 
brought together by Jacob Gninm. ‘There is no 
clear line to be drawn between giants and the wild 
hairy woodsprites,’ he observes in one place (ii. 

1 Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, pp. 286 and 132 f. 


553); while on another page (u. 536) he speaks of 
‘ a giantess or merwoman, a* though these two 
names wore synonymous. Many of bis state- 
ments support the view that the giants of Europe 
were a primitive race that preceded the modern 
European: 

‘The old giant race have to give way to agricultural man, 
agriculture is an oje-aore to them* (H 640) ‘Eaters of flesh 
give place to aowera of ioiii, ituntera to hunbniuiinun Giant* 
consider thamsehes the old mastuis of the land, Hie up in the 
castle, and look down Upon the jHtuiaiil’ (iv 1446) 

In pointing out their sinulaiity to the ‘ wild hairy 
woodsprites,’ he further remarks (ii. 553) • 

• In the woods of the Bingenheiin Mark are soon the stone seats 
of the wild folk who once Uved there, and tho print of their 
hands on the stones. In the vale of GaBtein, snjs Muohar 
(p 137), wild men have lived within the memory of man, but the 
breed has d led out since Their strength w »b gigantic 

Their dwelling was an inaccessible cavern on the left bank of 
the Ache, at the entrance to the Kininm .. To tho in habitants 
of the valley they were rather friendly than otherwise, and often 
put a quantity of butter and milk before their houw (loots 
This lost feature,’ he adds,' is more of a piece with the habits of 
dwarfs and elves than of giants ’ 

The mention of the stone seats of those wild 
folk accords w r ell with the ascnption to giants of 
numerous stone structures of primitive character 
which are found throughout Europe. Tho names 
enta burg, nsdn burg, and JIunen walk, all denote 
giants’ castles, and the Gaelic term caiscal na fuw , 
found in Scotland, has the same meaning. It is of 
much significance that such names aie specially, 
perhaps exclusively, associated with buildings of 
the character known as * cyclopoan,’ in which the 
chief features are : the rudeness and sue of the 
stones, the absence of mortar, and the use of tho 
‘ false ’ arch instead of the true or ‘ Roman ’ arch. 
Tho former is made by approaching the upper 
courses of the opposing walls together until the 
space between them is narrow enough to admit of 
large flag-stones being superimposed. Archi- 
tecture of this kind is found in Palestine, Greece, 
Malta, 1 Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and Scotland, 
its most striking manifestation being displayed m 
the three localities last named, m tho form of the 
massive circular towers known respectively as 
nurags or nutaghd, talayots, and orochs. No 
fewer than 3000 of those towers are known to have 
existed in Sardinia, and 500 m Scotland. Besides 
these towers there aie unnumbeied megalitlm; 
structures above and below ground, of the same 
general order, not only in the localities just indi- 
cated, but throughout the Continent of Europe 
and in tho Bntish Isles. These are known by 
various names The remarkable cairns, akin to 
dolmens, which are found in the province of 
Prenthe, in the Netherlands, are called Hunen- 
betten, or Hunebedden, while the similar stiuc- 
tures in North Germany are known as ‘Giants’ 
Graves ’ 2 There is great difference of opinion as 
to the age of these structures, some placing them 
within the Christian era, and others assigning to 
them a much greater antiquity. The cyclopoan 
buildings in the Levantine region are believed to 
date from 3000 B.c On the other band, the brochs 
of Scotland are understood to have been built only 
ten or fifteen centuries ago. Both infeiences may 
be correct, assuming that the more modern struc- 
tures were built by the modified descendants of a 
more primitive race. Perhaps the most important 
point, in connexion with the present theme, is 
that in Greece, Sardinia, Germany, and the 
Bntish Isles— presumably elsewhere — the builders 
of those rude stone structures are often, in popular 
tradition, regarded as giants. That that word is 
i Reference may be made to R N Bradley'e Malta and the 
Mediterranean Race, London, 1912. 

* For an aooount of the Hitnmlmtlm or Hunebedden, and of 
Hunen-folk associated with them, Grimm (iv. 1488) refer* to 
Janssen's Drenteehe oudheden, pp. 107-184. Other useful 
references are Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monumentt, London, 
1872, and Munro’s ‘ Megalith io Monuments of Holland,* in Proc, 
800. AnMq. Scot., vol. xvlii (1883-84). 
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not invariably held to denote people of groat stat- 
ure is shown by the fact that some traditions 
speak of them us dwarfs. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the prevail- 
ing opinion with icgard to giants is that they were 
beings of immense stature. It is possible that the 
term * giant’s grave’ might have given rise to this 
conception. If a Ion# mound of 15 or 20 feet once 
became known as a giant’s grave, then the inevit- 
able deduction would be that a race of men 15 or 
20 feet high once existed. Out of this, beings of 
much greater stature and power might be evolved, 
in the popular imagination. From whatever cause, 
the existence of beings of great stature, called 
* giants,’ was once an article of faith in folklore. 
Innumerable instances of this might be adduced. 

' We aro often told,’ says Grimm (II. 643), ‘of two giant com- 
rades or neighbours, living on adjaoent heights, or on two sides 
of a river, and holding converse In Ostergdtland, near Tumbo 
in Ydre-h&rad, there was a Utte named Tvtmme ; when he 
wished to speak to his chum Oden at Hersmala, two or three 
miles off, he went up a neighbouring hill H6gatoft, from which 
you can see all over Ydre . Two hiinos living, one on tho 
fibersteln, the other on Hoinburg, had but one axe between 
them to split their wood with. When the Bberstcln hilne was 
going to work, he shouted across to Homburg four miles off, 
and his friend luiinodlately.tbrew the axe over. . . . Tho hiines 
of the Ilrunsberg and Wiltberg, between Godelheim and 
Ameluuxen, played at bowls together across the Weser.’ 

The same kind of story is found in other countries 
In R. Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of 
Enqland (London, 1865, 1881), he shows that the 
Coruish people have parallel traditions. 

‘The giant on the Mount and the giant on Trcorobhen Hill 
were vtiy friendly They had only one cobbing hammer 
betwoen them, which they would throw from one to the other, 
as either required it.* 

This is a Celtic tradition, of the Cymric family. 
Gaelic tradition in Ireland, Man, and Scotland 
tolls a similai story. Whether those immense and 
impossible beings are wholly the creatures of popu- 
lar fancy, or have been gradually evolved fiom a 
leal basis, is a problem that remains to be solved. 

Although certain localities have received special 
consideration in these remarks, it is not to be 
supposed that tho quostion can be limited to 
those regions, or to Europe j for it belongs practi- 
cally to all countries and all peoples. Hebrew 
icforences, for example, are in accord with those 
of Europe 

Giants in Ilebiow story are variously known as 
Gibboruu, Nephilim, Kephann, Anakim, Emim, 
and Zamzummim, The first of those terms, 
QibbOrtm, although translated 'giants’ in the 
Septuagint, is held to mean nothing more than 
'strong men,’ ‘heroes,’ or ‘warriors.’ Nephilim 
is a word of wholly uncertain signification. It is 
applied to an antediluvian laco in the well-known 
passage (Gn 6*), ‘there were giants in the earth 
in those days ’ ; the word is retained as ‘ Nephilim ’ 
m ltV. Most of tiie English translations have 
‘giants,’ but John Rogers (1537) merely uses 
‘tyrants.’ With regard to tho Rephdlm, or 
JRaphdtm, they are referred to as the descendants 
of ‘(the) Kaplia, ’'a Philistine of Gath (2 S 21°). 
It is not improbable that this Kapha is merely the 
eponym of the race. During tho Philistine wars 
in the reign of King David, the Rephaim figure 
prominently, and indeed they are included under 
the term ‘Philistine.’ It is rocoided that in a 
battle fought between the Israelites and the 
Philistines at Gezer, Sibbeoai the Hushathite 
slew Sinpai, one of the Rephaim, * and they were 
subdued. Again, m a subsequent campaign, 
Elhanan the son of Jair slow L&hmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, ‘ the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.’ In a third war there 
figured another of the Rephaim, 'a man of great 
stature,' distinguished by the peculiarity of having 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
who was slain by Jonathan, the sou of Shiniea, 


David’s brothor. These three, Sippai, Lahroi the 
brother of Goliath, and the unnamed warrior just 
described, are all said to have been ‘ born unto 
the Rapha in Gath.’ ‘ And they fell by the hand 
of David, and by the hand of his servants’ (1 Ch 
20 4 * 8 ), David’s famous encounter with Goliath 
had, of course, preceded these events. 

On more than one occasion ‘ the Valley of the 
Rephaim,’ on the Philistian border, to the west of 
Jerusalem, was the scene of conflict (2 8 S 18,22 ). 
This seems to be ‘ the valley of the giants ’ which 
is referred to in Joshua (16 8 18 ,8 AV). ‘The land 
of the Pemzites and of the Rephaim’ (Jos 17 16 ), 
an interesting conjunction of names, seen agatn 
m Genesis (15 M ), indicates the more northern 
territories of, Galilee and Bashan. The reference, 
however, apparently signifies nothing more than 
that the Perizzites were neighbours to the Rephaim. 
But undoubted kinship is shown in the mention 
of the Emim who preceded the Israelites m Ar of 
Moab, on the east side of the Dead Sea ; for it is 
stated that ‘ the Emim dwelt therein aforetime, a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim : 
these also are accounted Rephaim, os the Anakim ; 
hut the Moabites call them Emim’ (Dt 2 10, >) 
This statement is repeated, with some amplifica- 
tion, m the same chapter (vv 30 - 21 ), where it is 
said of Ar of Moab: ‘That also isi accounted a 
land of Rephaim : Rephaim dwelt therorn afore- 
time : but the Ammonites call them Zamzummim ; 
a people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; 
but tne Lord destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead.’ 
In those references (Dt 2) the AV always rendere 
Rephaim by ‘giants.’ Thus we have the names 
of Emim, Anakim, and Zamzummim (porhaps the 
same as Zuzim) variously given to tribes of tho 
race of Rephaim, or giants, formerly inhabiting 
Southern Palestine, the Anakim occupying terri- 
tory on the western side of the Dead Sea, and tho 
Eniim or Zamzummin inhabiting Ar of Moab, on 
its eastern borders. 

The last refuge of the Rephaim was N.E 
Palestine, in the land of Bashan. At the time of 
the Israelite conquest under the leadership of 
Moses, Bashan was called ‘the land of giants' 
(Dt 3 1 *), and the latest representative of Rephaim 
sovereignty was Og, king of Bashan ; * for only 
Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim.’ The great stature attributed to 
him is demonstrated in these words : ‘ Behold, 
his bedstead was a bedstead of iron (is it not m 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon v ), nine cubits 
was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth 
of it, after the cubit of a man’ (Dt 3 11 ). It is 
worth noting that these dimensions are consistent 
with the height ascribed to Goliath of Gath, which 
was about 11 feet, or 6 cubits 1 span (1 S 17 4 ), and 
that consequently the Rephaim, whether in Bashan 
or in Philistia, were believed to be of that immense 
stature. In passing, it may also be remarked that 
the iron bedstead 1 of the king of the Rephaim, and 
the iron chariots with which their probable kindred 
are oredifced (Jos 17 1 *), point to a civilization 
superior to that of the Israelites. The same 
deduction may be made from the statement that 
the Anakim were, as a nation, ‘greater and 
mightier’ than the Israelites, having ‘cities great 
and fenoed up to heaven’ (Dt 9“*). The armour 
of Goliath— helmet, coat of mail, greaves, and 
javelin— was all of copper, with the exception of 
the spear-head, which was apparently of iron. 
Herein there was no special difference between 
the chAmpion of the Rephaim and his Jewish 
opponent, who was similarly equipped. Neverthe- 
less, the Israelites regarded their giant foes as 

1 Unless the meaning be, as many modern commentators 
think, a sarcophagus erf black basalt. 
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superior to themselves in several of the qualities 
that imply civilization. This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand how the Rephaim 
were eventually conquered and exterminated by 
the smaller race. Had the former been mere 
savages, their great bulk and strength would have 
been of no avail if they had to fight against a 
people possessed of superior weapons. But, if 
they were more civilized than the Israelites, as 
well as much stronger in body, then the Ieraelitish 
conquest cannot be easily explained. It may be 
that the great height attributed to the Rephaim 
is merely an exaggeration of the Jewish chronicler, 
anxious to enhance the valiant deeds of his people 
by magnifying the difficulties which they nad to 
encounter. That the Rephaim were of greater 
stature than the Israelites may be accepted, but 
the statements as to their height need not be 
taken any more literally than the assertion that 
their cities were ‘ fenced up to heaven.’ Certainly 
no skeletal remains have been found, in Palestine 
or elsewhere, which testify to the past existence 
of a race of men standing 10 or 12 feet high. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
stones of giants, in Scandinavian and classic 
legend. Of these a number are obviously the 
outcome of imagination, such as the explanation 
of an earthquake as the movements of ‘ a giant 
pulsing under ground,’ or the creation of a race of 
* frost-giants * to account for the nnghty influence 
of Winter. Cf., further, the following article. 

Lituutvu. — T his has been indicated in the article 

David MacKitciiie 

GIANTS (Greek and Roman).— The English 
word * giant ’ is derived from the Greek ylyat, 
plur. ylyavret ; and ylyarres was the name of a 
certain mythological group of beings There is 
no mention of Gigantes in the Iliad. In the 
Odyssey , the word occurs three times. 

(1) In Od. vii. 69 the king and queen of the Phaiakes are 
descended from a daughter of Eurymedon, ‘who onoe was 
king of the haughty Gigantes , but he brought bia infatuated 
people to destruction, and was himself destroyed ’ This 
genealogy was presumably Invented od hoe by the poet , it 
serves to indioate that his Phaiakes belong to the same order of 
being as the Gigantes. The name Ewrymedon (‘ wide-ruling '). 
here assigned to the Gigas-king, also looks like an invention of 
the narrator The passing mention of the * wickedness ' and 
‘ destruction * of the Gigantes Implies that a story which had 
something at least in common with the later Oigantomachia 
was already known to the poet and his audience 

(2) In Od. vii 201-200 the king of the Phaiakes says • ‘ The 
gods are wont to present themselves to us in visible shape, 
without disguise , for we are near (akin) to them, as are the 
Kyklopes and the wild tribes of the Gigantes ’ 

(8) In Od. x. 120 the Lalstrygones, a tribe of man-eating 
savages of monstrous sixe, are described as * not like men, but 
like Gigantes ' 

To the poet of the Odyssey the Gigantes were a 
tribe dwelling upon earth m the distant past; 
they were mortals, but surpassed men in size and 
strength, and stood in close relation to the gods ; 
they were wild and savage in their ways, and, 
having committed some great wickedness, they 
were extirpated 

In the Hesiodic Theogonm (186) we are told the 
origin of the Gigantes. When Uranos (Sky) was 
mutilated by his son Kronos, Gaia (Earth), im- 
pregnated by the blood-drops which fell upon her 
from the wound, gave birth to (1) the Ennyes, (2) 
‘the great Gigantes, flashing in armour, holding 
long spears in their hands,’ and (3) the ‘ Melian 
Nymphs ’ (*.«. nymphs of the ash-tree). The three 
species here grouped together have little in com- 
mon ; but they are alike in this, that all three 
rise out of the earth. The Erinyes (originally the 
angry ghosts of murdered men) issue from the 
earth where it has been defiled by the spilling of 
blood (see art. Eumenides, Erinyes) ; the ash- 
tree grows out of the earth ; 1 and the Gigantes 

* Dm test that spear-shafts were commonly mads of ash- 
Wood, sod that tbs asb-trss was, consequently, M so ci a t sd with 
Uoodsbsd, may help to aoeoant for tbs juxtapo si tion. 
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also sprang directly from the earth. The con- 
nexion of their origin with the mutilation of 
Uranos is, no doubt, a piece of deliberate systema- 
tization. But the notion that the Gigantes were 
sons of Earth stands on a different footing ; it is 
based on primitive folk-lore, and forms part of the 
connotation of the term Gigantes throughout all 
later literature. 1 

The notion is allied to a tradition aa to ths origin of men 
which was widely current among the Greeks, namely, that 
the first human generation grew out of the coil, like vegetables 
(of. Paus. vm. xxlx. 4). This tradition was largely overlaid by 
the prevailing tendency to trace bock each human family to 
some divine ancestor ; but the belief persisted that at least 
some of the Greek races were autochthonous, t«. that their 
first ancestors had sprung from the soil , and the origin of the 
Qig&ntes was explained in the some way as that of other primi- 
tive races. A parallel instance may be seen in the legend of 
the Theban Spartoi, the men who sprang out of the earth 
(fully equipped tor battle^ like Che Hesiodic Gigantes) from the 
dragon's teeth sown by Kadmos , and a variant of the same 
legend occurs in the story of Jason. The epithet ‘earth- 
born* waa suitable to the Gigantes tor another reason also, 
when they came to be identified with personifications of sub 
terranean Nature-forces , but there is no evidence that they 
were thus regarded in Hesiod's time 
In the prelude of the Thcogonia (60) the Muses 
are described as singing first the birth of the gods 
and the rule of Zeus, and, next, ‘ the birth of men 
and of the mighty Gigantes.’ The poet here dis- 
tinguishes the Gigantes from men, and, no doubt, 
took them to be a species which had onoe dwelt on 
the earth, but had long been extinct ; so that his 
notion of them is comparable with that of the 
* Race of Bronze ’ described in Works and Days, 
143 ff.— a race of fierce warriors ‘sprung from 
ash-trees,’ who occupied the earth before the age 
of the Homeric heroes, and perished by mutual 
slaughter. 

80 far, we have found no mention of the Oigan- 
tomachia (‘battle of the Gigantes’), with the ex- 
ception of the doubtful allusion in Od. vii 69 f. 
But in all later times, the interest in the Gigantes 
centred in this battle. The story that the Gigantes 
made war against the gods, and were destroyed 
in battle by their divme opponents, was, no doubt, 
told in some of the later Epic poems which have 
perished ; but the earliest positive evidence of its 
existence appears in certain vase-paintings of 
about 600 B.C. Xenophanes (c. 635-600 B.C.) 
sneaks of * battles of the Titans and of the 
Gigantes, and tales of the Centaurs,’ as familiar 
themes ; frequent references to the Qigantomachui 
occur in the poets from Pindar onwards ; and its 
popularity is shown by the numerous vases on 
which it is depicted. But the first continuous 
and detailed narrative of it which has come down 
to us is to be found in the compendium of myth- 
ology which passes tinder the name of Apollodorus, 
and, m its presont form, dates perhaps from the 
1st or 2nd cent. A.D. That narrative (Apollod. 
I. vi. ) runs as follows : 

* Earth, in her indignation at the overthrow of the Titans, 
gave birth to the Gigantee , tbeir father woe Uranoe. They 
were of huge bulk, of irresistible strength, and of frightful 
aspect ; their hair and beards were long and thick, and they 
had scaly serpent-coils in place of legs. They were produced, 
according to some accounts, in Phlegrai, according to others, 
in Pallene. They hurled rocks snd blazing tree -trunks 
against heaven. Eminent above tbo rest were Poiyhyrion and 
Alkyoneas. The latter was immortal as long as be fought in 
the land of his birth. (He had driven off the cows of the Sun 
from Erytheio.) Now the gods had been told by an oracle that 
the Gigantes could not be slain by gods, but would meet their 
death >f a mortal joined in the fight against them Earth, 
informed of this, was seeking a magic herb, by which the 
Gigantes might be secured against death at tbo bands of a 
mortal also , but Zeus, having commanded Dawn, Moon, and 
Sun to withhold their light, gathered the herb before Earth 
oould find it, and, by the sgenay of Athene, summoned (the 
mortal) Herakles to take part in the fight Heroklea first shot 

1 The Greeks accordingly assumed the name Gigantes to be 
derived from v* (* earth -) and yivot (‘ birth '), But this ety- 
mology is inadmissible. A derivation from the root of yta* » 
possible, but has not been proved (cf Boisacq, Die U etymoL de 
la langus grtegut, Heidelberg, 19 OT ff., p. 1471 ; and It Is quite 
as likely that tbs name is of non-Hellenks origin. 
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down Alkyoneus with mi arrow , and, os he revived through 
contact with the toll, Heraklee, at the suggestion of Athene, 
-dragged him away out of Pallene, whereupon he died. Porphy. 
rion assailed Herakles and Hera ; but Zeus caused him to be 
seised with love of Hera, and, when he sought to do her vio- 
lence, she cried for help ; whereupon Zeus struck him with a 
thunderbolt, and Iferaldes killed him with his arrows. Ephi- 
altes was hit in the left eye by an arrow shot by Apollo, and 
In the right eye by an arrow of Herakles Dionysos killed 
Burytos with his thynos , Hekate slew Klytios (with her 
torches >1; and Hephaistos struck down (Mimas ?l] with lumps 
of red hot metal Athene flung the Island of Sicily upon 
Enkelados as he fled ; she also flayed Pallas, and used his skin 
as a shield to protect herself in the fight Polybotes, pursued 
through the sea by Poeeidon, had reached the island of Kos, 
when Poseidon broke oft a niece of the island and flung It upon 
him . the little island called Nlsyros is the fragment which 
Poseidon flung. Hermes, wearing in the battle the cap of 
Hades (which makes its wearer invisible), slew Hippolytos , 
Artemis slew [Aigaion T >] , the Molrai, [fighting with dubs of 
bronze, killed Agrlos and Thoon Zeus struck and destroyed 
with thunderbolts the rest of the Olgantes ; and Herakles snot 
them all with his arrows as they were dying ' 

Here we have tlio fully developed story of the 
G\gantomachia—ai, rather, the dry bones of it, 
stripped of the poetical flesh and blood. How did 
this story arise ? The narrative is built up of dis- 
crete elements , most of the several incidents were 
current separately before they were included in 
the Giqnntomnchta Thus, the combat of Herakles 
with Alkyoneus was known to Pindar (Isthvn v. 
32, Nem iv. 27) os an incident belonging to the 
story of Herakles, but unconnected with the battle 
of the (Jigantes. Pindar’s Alkyoneus lias not 
vet become a Olgas ; but m a lyric fragment of 
later date (Bergk 4 , ni 713), Alkyoneus is called 
1 eldest of the Olgantes ’ Porpliynon was in- 
oorpoiated earliei, for Pindar (Pi/th. viii. 12-17) 
spoaks of him as ‘king of the Gigantes’; but, 
since the name also occurs (Paus. I xiv. 0) os that 
of a pro-historic king of a district of Attica, it 
may be inferred that his legend also had origin- 
ally a separate existence 8 Porphyrion’s assault 
on Hera is a icplica of several other stones (cf 
Ixion and Hera, Tityos and Leto, Orion and 
Artemis, etc ) ; it may be connected with a state- 
ment which occurs elsewhere, that Porphynon 
‘was subdued by Aphrodite’ (scliol Anstoph. 
Av. 554, 1252) A combat of Athene with Enlce- 
lados is also included in eaily representations of 
the battle : and in some accounts (e.g. Batrachom. 
283 j Eur Ki/U. 7) Enkelados is singled out os 
chief among the Olgantes The incident of Athene 
flaying her opponent Pallas and using his skin as 
a shield is another independent myth, a variant 
of which appears in the stoiy of the aigut, as told 
in Eur. Ion, 987 IF. Poseidon’s combat with Poly- 
botes is a local tradition of Kos ; the evidence of 
art-remains iseems to show that its insertion into 
the Gujnntomachia had already taken place early 
in the 6th century 

On general principles it may be presumed that 
eveiy Greek myth was at first known within a 
limited district only. The guaidians of some 
sanctuary, or the people of some one tribe or city, 
told a tale about their own special deity or hero 
Somo poet embodied the tale in verso, interwove 
it with other tales told elsewhere, and gave it 
wider currency; the process was repeated again 
and again, with fresh combinations, till the local 
tradition became part of the common stock of all 
Greek-speaking peoples ; and the system of myth- 
ology summarized in Apollodorus is the final out- 
i On the textual emendation* here adopted, see M. Moyer, 
Waanttn, p. *00 n 

jTbt word porphyrwn meant a kind of water-hen. Why 
*houM n Giant he so oalled T It has been plausibly oon lectured 
that the name Is a popular corruption of Pyrfitorimi (' fire- 
bearer X *nd that the Glgas king was originally a wvtubitto* 
fit*, a sort of Hephaistos or Prometheus, the alteratlonlhto 
a bird-name would the more readily suggest itself because 
«ei eral other mythloal persons bore the names of birds : c L 
Kyknos (* swan ') Mid hu father-in-law Keyx (' tern’X whose 
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come of this long development. Accordingly, we 
may suppose that the germ of the Gxgantomachia 
was a tradition, current in some particular com- 
munity, concerning a tnbe named Uigantes, which 
had in some way offended against the gods, and 
had been destroyed in consequence. Parallels are 
not wanting ; in Arcadia, for instance, a similar 
story was told of the Lykaonidai (Apollod. III. 
viii. 1), and in Boeotia, of the Phlegyai (Paus. IX. 
xxxvi, 2). How the tale first arose, we can only 
guess. It may be that a race of invaders pre- 
served in this foim a vague tradition of their 
conquest and extirpation of the indigenous in- 
habitants (the conquerors would naturally assume 
their enemies to be also enemies of their gods). 
Or, again, it may have arisen out of a Nature- 
myth — a tale of conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness, or between the Wieficent 
forces of Nature and the destructive violence of 
the thunderstorm, the earthquake, or the raging 
sea. We may safely assume that the Gigantes 
hod at first no individual names, and were spoken 
of only collectively. 

But numerous tales were also current concerning 
individuals in human or other shape who had 
fought against this or that god Eath of these 
tales had arisen independently, from Nature-myth 
or otherwise ; but any such god-defier was liable 
to be brought sooner or latei into the class oi 
Gigantes, and thereby made to contribute a fresh 
element to the growing myth of the Gigantomachta 
For instance, the Odyssey (xi. 305 ft ) tells of the 
Aloidai, two monstrous brotheis, named Otos and 
Ephialtes, who, while still beardless boys, made 
war on the immortals . ‘ they strove to pile Mount 
Ossa on Olympos, and Mount Pelion on Ossa, that 
they might gain access to heaven’; but Apollo 
slow them. The Aloidai of the Odyssey are quite 
distinct from the Gigantes; but, as they had 
engaged in a similar enterprise, they were sub- 
sequently confused with them ; and so we find the 
name Eimialtes assigned to one of the combatants 
in the G ignntomachia, at an early date. 1 

Again, the llosiodic Theogonia (147 ff., 617 ff) 
tells of three monsters, sons of Uranos and Gaia, 
named Bi iareos, Kottos, and Gyes, each of whom 
had a hundred hands and fifty heads. Their father, 
Uranos, horrified at their threatening aspect, 
imprisoned them beneath the earth ; but, when 
Zeus was engaged m war with the Titans, he was 
told by Gaia that the help of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers would win him victory. Accordingly, he 
released Briareos and his brothers from their 
subterranean prison, and made a compact with 
them ; and so, in the crisis of the fight, the 
monsters struck in on the side of Zeus and hu 
adherents, and won the day for them. They 
hurled three hundred rocks at once with their 
stout hands, and darkened the air with missiles, 
and sent the Titans down to Tartaros, and bound 
them in grievous bonds: ‘and there (keeping 
guard over the imprisoned Titans) dwell Gyes, 
Kottos, and Briareos, trusty warders in the service 
of Zeus.’ 

These monsters seem to be personifications of 
the forces of storm and earthquake (cf. Eabth, 
Earth-gods, § 4). Their aboae is in the depths 
of the earth, in which they were imprisoned from 
their birth ; they emerge for a moment to fight for 
Zeus, and then return to their home in the abyss. 
They’ side with the supreme god ; yet a suggestion 
that they were by nature enemies of heaven 
appears in the statement that Uranos (who u 
ultimately a doublet of Zeus) imprisoned them in 


1 It oocurs (in the form BipiatUs ) os the name of one of the 
Gigantes on the esse of Owe. The word means 

‘assaulter/ end was used by the Greeks in the sense of 
' nightmare.' 
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the depths. Storm and earthquake, in faot, admit 
of two different interpretations. They are dearly 
manifestations of conflict between superhuman 
oombatants ; but are these terrible forces brought 
into aotion by rebels against the ruling god, or 
by the ruling god himself against his enemies? 
In the Hesiodio story of tne Hundred-handed 
Brothers, it is the latter notion that happens to 
have prevailed. 

In the Iliad also (i. 403) Briareos appears as an 
ally of Zeus. 

Hers, Poseidon, and Athens onoe sought to put Zeus in 
bonds ; but Thetis summoned to his aid ‘him ot the hundred 
hands, whom gods call Briareos, but men name him Aigaion • 
he is mightier than his father [viz. Poseidon ?} And he took 
bis seat beside Zeus, exulting in his glory; and the gods feared 
him, and did not put Zeus in bonds.' The alternative name 
Aigaion probablj characterises him as a Bea-god and earth- 
shaker, of the type of Poseidon 

The Hundred-handed Brothers are, in early 
myth, clearly distinguishable from the Gigantes ; 
for they are neither mortals nor opponents of 
Zeus. But, being powerful monsters of like 
nature, they too came to be regarded as Gigantes, 
and thus Briareos had a part in the Gtgantomachia 
assigned to him. (The earliest certain instance is 
m Kalhmachos, Hymn. Del. 143 ) 

Again, the Hesiodio Titanomachui (see art. 
Titans) had something in common with the later 
Gtgantomachia, since m both alike there was war 
between Zeus and a hostile power. Hence the 
distinction between the immortal Titans and the 
mortal Gigantes was often ignored in later litera- 
ture ; the words rirdv and ylyas came to be used as 
equivalents (e.g Eur. Hec. 472, Iph. Taur. 224) ; 
and the Hesiodio Titan Koios was enrolled among 
the Gigantes (Verg. JEn. iv. 179; Propert. IV 
ix. 48). 

The connexion of the Gigantes with the earth 
from which they had spiung was kept in view 
throughout the development of the myth ; hence 
some pictures of the battle include a figure of 
Gaia, rising waist-high out of the ground, and 
vainly entreating the gods to show mercy to her 
sons. 

The inclusion of various stones of single combats 
helped to determine the parts assigned to the 
several gods ZeuB holds the central position ; 
among the rest, Athene is usually prominent ; 
Poseidon also takes a leading place , ana the picture 
is filled out with other deities. A conspicuous 
part m the conflict was given to Dionysos, especi- 
ally m later times, when the warlike side of this 
deity’s character came to be emphasized. But the 
aid given to the gods by the half-human Herakles 
was, from an early date, a point of special interest 
m the story ; and we see him mounted beside Zeus 
m his chanot, or fighting on foot next to the 
supreme god. The legend of Herakles was at first 
a peculiar possession of the Dorian race, and 
remained in the background in the early Ionian 
Epic. In one passage of the Iliad (v. 386-404) he 
is even spoken of m terms of reprobation, as an 
audacious fighter against gods, and is coupled with 
the Aloidai. If this view of him had prevailed, 
Herakles himself might have come to be included 
in the list of the Gigantes. But the Dorian hero 
gained recognition among Greeks of all races; 
and, as it was the special business of Herakles to 
slay monsters and evil-doers, it was natural to give 
him a place in the battle in which a whole tribe of 
snob beings was destroyed. Thus the task of 
fighting tne Gigantes was added to his other 
labours, and he became, next to Zens himself, the 
most prominent of the combatants (see Pindar, 
Nem. L 67 ; Eunp. Here. Fur. 177). 

Yet another ingredient was supplied by the 
combat of Zeus with Typhoons. A passing allusion 
in the Iliad (iL 782) shows knowledge of this 


myth; and the combat is described in Hesiod 
{Thtog. 820 ff). 

After the overthrow ot the Titans, Oala, la union with 
Tartaros, gave birth to Typhoeos, a mighty deity, strong of 
hand and foot From his shoulders rose a hundred serpent- 
heads with licking tongues and fire-finshing eyes, and from 
those heads there issued manifold vetoes, now suoh speech as 
the gods use, and now sounds as of bellowing bull and roaring 
lion and yelping hound, or piercing hisses. And he might have 
been king of gods and men , but Zeus marked the danger, and 
sprang forth, and hurled hia lightnings, and smote the monster's 
heads. Typhoeus fell , and the flame of the thunder-smitten 
enemy of Zeus shot forth among the mountain-dells of Aftna,* 
and the earth ran like molten metal. Thus did Zeus hurl him 
down to Tartaros. And from Typhoeus spring the evil wind- 
storms whloh wreck ships at saa, and ruin the works of men on 
laud 

Here the narrator is ole&rly conscious of tho 
meaning of the Nature-myth. Typhoeus is the 
hro-fiend whose work is seen m volcanic eruptions, 
and in the blasting winds which were thought to 
be of similar origin ; and the description of the 
conflict is probably based on aooounts of some 
eruption of Mount Etna, transmitted by the Greek 
colonists of Sicily. 

The resemblance of the Typhoeus fight to the 
various combats included in the Gtgantomachia 
(some of which at least had arisen out of similar 
Nature-myths) was sufficiently close to cause 
Typhoeus also to be associated with the Gigantes ; 
ana through assimilation to him and other such 
monsters tne shape and aspect of the Gigantes 
underwent a change. In the earlier form of the 
myth ( Hes. Theog ) they are armed warriors ; and, 
as depicted on early vases, they are indistinguish- 
able in appearance from civilized combatants. 
Later, they appear in the form of savage men, 
clothed m beast-skins, and using rocks and tree- 
trunks in place of weapons. But from tho time of 
Alexander the Great they commonly take the 
shape described in Apolloaorus ; head, arms, and 
trunk are human, but in place of legs they have a 
pair of serpent-coils. (The serpent form was the 
more appropriate, because tho snake was among 
the Greeks a Bymbol of the earth and of the powers 
beneath the earth ) They are sometimes also 
depicted with wings, after tne analogy of the wind- 
gods— which is again a sign of their assimilation 
to Typhoeus, the father of wind-storms. 

Moreover, it was probably through their associa- 
tion with Typhoeus that tne Gigantes came to be 
specially connected with volcanic forces ; and this 
notion fed to fresh localizations The scene of the 
battle was commonly placed in ‘Phlegra.’ But 
Phlegra (‘ Land of burning’) was a mythical land 
unknown to geography. Each of the various 
myths which entered into the composite picture 
had its own original site, one in Arcadia, another 
in Attica, a third in Euboea, and so on ; but a 
certain consensus arose in favour of Pallene, the 
westernmost of the three Chalkidic promontories 
on the north coast of the Aegean. We may 
suppose that the growing myth was earned to that 
region by the colonists from Chalkis in Eubcea 
who settled there Confusions between similar 
names may have helped to fix the site of the battle 
m the Chalkidic Pallene (A personage named 
Pallas, who came to be included among the 
Gigantes, was known to local tradition in the 
Arcadian Pallantion, in the Achaian P diene near 
Sikyon, and in the Attio district of Pallene.) 
Moreover, the place was well situated for an 
assault on Olympos, which stood in full view 
across the Gulf of Salonika. Thus it came about 
that, at least as early as Herodotus (vii. 123), 
Phlegra, the scene of the Gtgantomachia, was 
identified with Pallene. 

There are no conspicuous signs of volcanic action 
in Pallene. But, through the westward coloniza- 

1 The reading JUna here admits of doubt , but there Is no 
doubt that the thing d ee e ribed is a volcano in eruption. 
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turn, the Greeks became familiar with two volcanic 
regions, the neighbourhoods of Etna and Vesuvius t 
and the settlers accounted for the outbreaks of 
subterranean fire by the fancy that some enemy 
of the gods lay buned alive beneath the soil. 
Thus, in the Hesiodic Theogonia, Typhoeus appears 
to be already located at Etna. 1 But the imprisoned 
monster might equally well bear other names, and 
was often identified with one or other of the 
Gigantes ; hence comes, for instance, the statement 
in Apollodonis that Athene threw the island of 
Sicily on her opponent Eukelados. The volcanic 
district of the Campanian coast was, for like 
reasons, regarded as the scene of the Gigantomachia, 
and the name of Fhlegra was accordingly applied 
to it (Polyb. Ill xci 7) 

Again, after Alexander’s conquests, the Greek 
emigrants carried their myths with them to fresh 
regions, and located many of them m their new 
settlements m the East. Thus Syrian Antioch, 
for instance, developed a local Gigantomachia of 
its own. 

Ono liu wlenl In the Orwco-Syrlon legorwl will *erv e to Illustrate 
the pro< (iu of myth making. The name of the city of Damascus 
Bounded to Greek cars as If ft were derived from the Or dam- 
conquer') and a»kot (‘wlne-skln’) hence was lnventod a 
Igos named Askos, who woe slain by Zeus or Dionysos, and 
was flayed by the victorious Rod to make a wine skin (Phot 
thlil 848 18, ed Bekker, Berlin, 1824-20, Ktym Magn.tv. 
Aajuuwrxof) 

The popularity of the Gignntomachia was in- 
creased by the readiness with which the story lent 
itself to moral and political applications ; for it 
might sene as a type of any victory won by the 
forces of order and legitimate authority in conflict 
with lav less violence A good example of such 
applications may be seen in the first Pythian Ode 
of Pindar. Addressing Hiero, the monarch of 
Syracuso, the poet deals with the story of Typhoeus, 
aiid in his hands the myth hecomos a parable, in 
which Zeus stands for harmony, and Typhoeus for 
discord Hiero is the human Zeus, whose life-task 
is to heat the monster down, and to keep him 
safely hound , that is, to maintain peace and 
prospetity against unruly factions within his 
roalm ; to ci ush the foreign foes who threatened 
Western Hellenism — the barbarous Carthaginians 
and Etruscans — and, further (so the poet hints), to 
see to it that within ins own soul, too, the forces of 
order and harmony prevail , else, he whom men 
now praise as a king might come to find them 
curse him as a tyrant. 

Pindar elsowhoie (Pyth vui 16) couples Typhoeus 
with the king of the Gigantes. Under whichever 
name tho enemies of the gods are .spoken of, the 
significance of the story is the same ; and it was 
with sonio such meaning that the myth of the 
Gigantes was repeatedly employed in plastic art. 
Thus the Meganans (c. 550 o.c ) sculptured the 
Gigantomachia on the treasure-house which they 
dedicated at Olympia as a thank-offering for a 
victoiy over their neighbours of Corinth. At 
Athens, before the Persian invasion, the same sub- 
ject was already represented in the soulntures of 
the earlier temple of Athene on the Akropolis; 
after the Persian war, it was oarved on the metopes 
of tho Parthenon, and on the shield of Phidias’ 
oolossal statue of Atheno ; and it was depicted in 
the embroideries of the robe which the Athenians 
presented to the goddess of their city at each 
Panathenalo festival. The Gignntomachia was an 
appropriate subject for au ottering to the warlike 
oddess, who was prominent in the story of the 
ght ; bnt, at the same time, the Gigantes might 
» Tho Ihad (U 782) place* 1 the bed of Typhoeus ’ In * the land 
of the Arnnl,' a mythical oounfcry, which In later times (Verg. 
sBn. tx. 71S) was sometimes identified with the island of ttrhla 
off the Campanian coast. Pindar (Pyth. 1. 17, viiL 16, tr 82, 
03) names Kilikia as the birthplace of Typhoeus or Typhon, 

‘ tne land of the Arlmt * (<.• Kilikia f) as the place of hie defeat, 
and C a m p an i a and Etna as the plaoeS where be lies imprisoned. 


be taken to represent the Persian enemy, and the 
battie-soene served to symbolize the victories won 
against barbarism and impious presumption in the 
fights of Marathon and Salamis. A Gigantomachia 
was also oonspicuous among the sculptures of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Eurip. Ion, 206 if.). 

Tne irruption of Gallic hordes into northern 
Greece and Aria Minor in the 3rd cent. B.C sug- 
gested a fresh application of the story. Kalu- 
machos (Hymn. Del. 174) speaks of the Gauls as 
‘late-born Titans (i.e Gigantes) from the furthest 
West.’ Attalus I of Pergamon (Paus. I. xxv. 2), 
after his gTeat victory over the Gauls, set up at 
Athens four groups of sculpture, representing re- 
spectively the battle he had won, the battle of 
Marathon, the Gigantomachia, and the fight of 
the Athenians against the Amazons ; thus coupling 
his own victory with that of Marathon, and placing 
beside each of them a mythic prototype So also 
the Battle of the Gigantes was the subject chosen 
for the decoration of the monument erected on the 
citadel of Pergamon by a successor of Attalus I. 
(c. 180 B C ) to commemorate the defeat of the 
barbarous invaders by the forces of Hellemo civili- 
zation. This monument took the shape of a great 
altar ; and along the sides of the rectangular block 
of building which formed the altar- platform there 
ran a continuous band of sculpture, over 400 feet 
in length, in which all the chief deities of the 
Greek Pantheon were represented, each engaged 
in combat with some special adversary. Of the 
Gigantes, who are falling stricken before the vic- 
torious gods, or offering nopeless resistance, some 
are in wholly human shape, and might be taken 
for idealized portraits of Gallic combatants ; some 
are men with serpent-legs ; some have wings spring- 
ing from their shoulders ; and here and there ap- 
pears some more bestial monster. 

References to tho Gigantomachia are frequent in 
Latin poetry. Horace (Orf IU. iv. 42 ff., II. xn. 6 if ) 
found in it & type of the work accomplished by 
Augustus in suppressing the anarchy of the Civil 
Wars, and establishing the peace and order of the 
Roman Empire Ovid began a poem on the sub- 
ject in his youth (Amor II i. 11). In the last age 
of Pagan literature, Nonnos, in his Diongsiaka, 
makes numerous references to the mytn, and 
(bk 48) introduces an episode of his own inven- 
tion, in iv Inch Dionysos single-handed fights the 
wholo tribe of Gigantes, but refrains from destroy- 
ing them, m order that something may be left for 
Zeus to do ; Claudian (c. A D. 400) wrote a Latin 
poem on the Gigantomachia, the hrst 129 lines of 
which are extant ; and a portion of a Greek poem 
on the same subject has also come down to us 
under the name of Claudian. 

The Cyclopes (Ky Hopes), as described in the 
Odyssey, are giants in the sense in whioh the word 
* giant* is used in our nursery tales; but they 
were not called Gigantes by the Greeks. The 
story of the encounter of Odysseus with the man- 
eating ogre Polyphemos is told in Od. ix. Poly- 

E hemos, a son of Poseidon and a sea-nymph (Od. 

71), is one of a tribe of wild men called Kyklopes, 
who dwell on the coast of some unspecified land in 
the western seas. The Kyklopes are housed in 
caves ; they do not cultivate the soil, but live on 
the natural products of the earth, and the milk of 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They are ‘ a law- 
less folk ’ ; * they have no gatherings for council ’ ; 
each lives apart, ‘giving law to his children and 
wives,’ and * they reck not one of another.’ So far, 
the poet might be describing a tribe of savages 
(cf. Od. vi. 5, where we are told that the Phaiakes 
migrated to Scheria, because in their earlier abode 
they suffered from the raids of the Kyklopes, ‘ over- 
bearing men, who used to harry them’). But 
Polyphemos is distinguished from ordinary men 
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bv bis huge balk and strength (he can lift a rook 
which could not be moved by two-and-frwenty wag- 
gons), and it is implied that in place of two eyes 
he has a single eye in his forehead. 

The Homerio conception of the Kyklopes per- 
sisted through all later Greek and Roman litera- 
ture ; e.a., Euripides adheres to it closely in his 
satyric drama Kyklops. In post- Homeric times 
the abode of these Kyklopes was localised on the 
coast of Sicily at the foot of Etna (Eur. Kykl. 20 ; 
Thuc. vi. 2). A later addition to the tale of Poly- 
phemos was the story of his love of the sea-nymph 
Galateia, which was told in a poem of Philoxenos 
(c. 398 B.O.), and may have been invented by that 
poet. 

But the name Kyklopes was also used in a dif- 
ferent sense, which first occurs in the Hesiodic 
Theogonta, The Kyklopes there spoken of are 
three sons of Uranos and Gaia, born after the 
twelve Titans, and before the three Hundred- 
handed Brothers. The three Kyklopes are named 
Brontes (‘Thunder'), Steropes (‘Lightning’), and 
Arges (‘Flash,’ or ‘Flashing Thunderbolt’); and 
‘they gave Zeus the thunder, and made for him 
the thunderbolt. They were like to the gods, 
except in this, that each of them had a single eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They had mighty 
strength, and were skilled in handicraft’ ( Theog . 
139-146). Those parts of the narrative which have 
to do with the Kyklopes are somewhat obscure; 
but the meaning appears to be that they were 
imprisoned beneath the earth by their father, 
Uranos (ib. 164 ff), and that Zeus, when about to 
fight against the Titans, released them from their 
bonds, and they, in gratitude, ‘gave him thunder, 
thunderbolt, ana lightning’ (601-506) Armed in 
this fashion, Zeus warred against the Titans 
(687-712) ; and it is in the strength of the same 
weapons that he still rules over gods and men (606) 

The Hesiodic narrative of the Titanomachia seems to have 
been constructed by interweaving two distinct versions of the 
story. In one of the two, Zeus owes his victory over the Titans 
to the help of the Hundred-handed Brothers , in the other, he 
owes it to the lightning-weapons w ith which he is provided by 
the Kyklopes 

The Hesiodic Kyklopes have nothing m common 
with the Kyklopes of tne Odyssey, except that they 
are one-eyed. They are not men, but immortals; 
they are beings of the same order as the Hundred- 
handed Biothers; and their function is to supply 
Zeus with thunder and lightning. It is probable 
that they were originally demons of the thunder- 
storm, and were at first imagined as themselves 
thundering and flinging the lightning, but were 
afterwards subordinated to Zeus the Thunderer. 
The Kyklopes to whom sacrifices were olTered on 
an altar in or near the sanctuary of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth (Paus. IL ii. 2) were pre- 
sumably storm-demons of this kind. 

The Hesiodic conception of the Kyklopes sur- 
vived in later literature side by side with the dif- 
ferent conception of them which is presented in the 
Odyssey. As forgers of thunderbolts, they were 
associated with Hephaistos, the metal-worker of 
the gods (Orph. Theog. fr. 92, Abel), and were de- 
scribed by Alexandrian and Roman poets as work- 
men employed in his servioe (Kallim. Hymn to 
Artemis, 46 ff.); and the Bmithy in which they 
worked was located in some volcano (Lipara 
[Kallim. ?.c.] ; an island near Lipara [Verg. A2n. 
vhi. 416 ff.]; Etna [Verg. Oeora. iv. 173]). The 
immortal lightning-makers of tne Hesiodic Theo- 
gonia seem to be confused with the mortal savages 
of the Odyssey in the story that the Kyklopes were 
killed by Apollo, who was angered with them be- 
cause they had supplied Zeus with the thunderbolt 
with which he slew Apollo’s son Asklepios (He*. 
Eoiai, ft. 47, Gdttling ; Pherekydes, schol. Eur. 
Ale. I ; Apollod. HI. x. 4). 


The Kyklopes were also spoken of as the builders 
of certain ancient fortress-walls, especially those 
of Tiryns, Mykenai, and Argos (Pindar, fr. 169, 
Bergk ; Eur. Here. Fur. 16, 644, Iph. Aul. 1600 ; 
Strabo, viii. 372 ; Paus. 11. xvi. 4). As the walls 
of Tiryns were constructed of huge blocks of stone, 
it was natural to assume that their builders were 
beings possessed of more than human strength g and 
the notion that these builders were the Kyklopes 
may have been suggested either by the Homeric nar- 
rative, in which the Kyklops Polyphemus heaves 
vast masses of rock, or by tne Hesiodic conception 
of the Kyklopes as skilled artificers. 

The origin of the name Kyklopes is unknown. 
The Greek word kykl dps might mean ‘round-eyed’ 
(it was used by l^rmenides as an epithet of the 
moon), but this meaning is not specially appro- 
priate either to the one-eyed Polyphemos or the 
Odyssey or to the one-eyed lightning-makers of 
Hesiod. As to the notion of a being with one eye 
in hiB forehead, compare the description given by 
Pausam&s (ii xxiv. 5) of an old statue of Zeus in 
the citadel of Argos, which had a third eye in the 
forehead. This may have been a statue of a 
lightning-god ; and it is possible that the god 
whom it represented may have been originally 
called ‘ Kyklops,’ though in later times it was 
supposed to be a statue of Zeus. The ‘ one eyed 
Arnnaspoi’ of Aristeas (iEscli. Prom. Vxnct 830; 
Herod, iv. 27) are comparable rather with the 
Kyklopes of the Odyssey. 

It may be conjectured that the name Kyklopes 
was first used to signify demons of the thunder- 
storm, and that the poet of the Odyssey (or some 
earlier stoiy-tcller whom ho followed), -working 
into his narrative an old talc of an ogre outwitted 
and blinded by a bold and cunning hero, made the 
ogre a member of an imaginary tube of savages, 
and transferred to this tribe the name of the 
storm -demons. 

Among the many representations of the Gigantomachia In 
art, the following are specially noteworthy • Ionlo Amphora 
from Offlro, Louvre (0\erbeck, Kunetmyth Altai, Leipzig, 
187/-89, Taf iv. 8), Megarion Treasury at Olympia (G. Treu, la 
Curtius- Adler, Olympia, Textband ili , Berlin. 1897, pp. 6-16, 
ami T&felband 11L, Taf ii , 111 ), Vase of Krginos, painted by 
Aristophanes, Berlin, 2681 (Gerhard, Or und etr. Trinkteh. 
ii , ill , Overbeck, v. 8) , Amphora from Melos, Louvre 
(Kavaisson, Monuments great, Paris, 1876, iv. • JUS UL 816); 
Altar-frieze of Pergamon, Berlin (Puchatein, Beschreibung der 
Skulpturen out Pergamon, Berlin, 1895, Die Skulpturen del 
Pergamon Museums m Photographien, do , 1903 , Pontremoli- 
Colhgnon, Pergame, Paris, 1900, ch 6) 

Litkhai urk. — M Mayer, Vie GvganUn und Tit&nm in der 
antiken Sage und Kunst, Berlin, 1887 , Preller- Robert. Or. 
Mythol *, do 1887, i. 6S-78 , F. Koepp, de Gigantomachia in 
mu teos artuque monumentis usu, Bonn, 1888 , J. II berg and 
E Kuhnert, ‘ Qlganten,' In Roscher, 1886 , L R Farnell, in 
.!HS iii 801, iv. 122, vi 102, vll 261 On the Kyklopes, see 
W Mannhardt, Ant. Wald - und Feldculte, Berlin, 1877, pp. 
103-1 12 W. SCOTT. 

GIFTS (Primitive and Savage).—!. General 
conception among uncivilized peoples as to the 
nature of the transaction of giving — (1) It has 
commonly been assumed that the ‘presents’ of 
savages and barbarians are the outcome of the 
same feelings and intentions as those of the modern 
man. Our act in giving is (in theory, at all events) 
an act of spontaneous bounty without thought of 
a return. It springs from good-will, or generosity, 
or gratitude, or sympathy. But with the primi- 
tive man it is otherwise; and of him we may 
say generally what has been said of the western 
Eskimos, that of a free and disinterested gift be is 
absolutely ignorant. 1 

(2) Of course, there are exceptions, real or 
apparent, to be found. 

the W. Bequtmoax and Mm 
Papers relating to the recent 
both Houses </ Parliament, 


1 3. Simmon, ‘ Observation* on 
Oountrytbey inhabit,’ In Further 
Arctic Expeditions, presented to 
January fat, London, 1866, p. « 
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Thua Parry> tell* us that on one occasion he received a 
present from a grateful Eskimo, who looked for nothing In 
return, although to give a counter gift woe the habitual proc- 
tice of hie people and Howitt 8 eaye of the Dieri that they made 
preterits to a whito man whose advocacy had saved the life of 
one of thuir tribesmen Flnsoh * states expressly of natives on 
the banks of the Caprivt Elver that they expected no return for 
their presents of food , and von Slebold * gives a similar account 
of the Ainus of Yew> The Aleut, if he makes a present, even to 
a wealthy man, is said to expect no recompense .5 and, among 
the Banska and Bapuku the donor can demand a counter gift 
onl v when he is poorer than the recipient 9 Among the Bogos 
and Abyssinlans. a gift called majbetot by the former and 
kalatha by the latter is given to a relative Impoverished or 
ruined by war, on condition that the donor may recover it if he 
falls on evil days, or If the recipient recovers his position i 
Again it is not unusual for a tribe on the oocaeion of a visit to 
a friendly tribe to make presents and of this we have an 
instance in the gift-dance of the WlntOn 8 But it is to be kept 
in view that the glft-danoer* receive similar gifts when the visit 
is returned 


(3) Further, it is to ho observed that amongst many 
peoples — the Yahgan of Cape Horn, 9 for example, 
and some of the natives of North Queensland* 0 — 
the distnbutor, m sharing food, keeps little or 
nothing for himself , 11 ana it is a commonplace 
that the rudest savage is often profuse m his hospi 
tahty, which frequently includes a parting gift to 
his guest, it may he in the form of provisions for 
his journey (see 3 (9) bolow, and art Strangers) 
But it does not follow that sm h conduct is due to 
a spirit of unselhsh liberality For, where tho 
supply of food is uncertain ami procurable only 
by tho joint exertions of tho community, it is not 
unnatural that he who has a superfluity will give, 
on the undci standing that he will reteivo a return 
when he requires it 19 And, where there is no pro 
vision for public entertainment, to travel, especi 
ally if the country is insecure, would bo highly 
dangerous, if not impossible, were it not for a 
hospitality based upon the experience that ‘he 
who is the host to day may ne the guest to 
morrow ’ 18 

(4) In the vast majority of instances, however, 
the gift is given on tho understanding or, at all 
ovents, in tho expectation that the recipient will 
make a return, either by giving something, or by 
doing or abstaining from doing something ' 4 

a. Return m the form of a material thing.— 
(I) The New Zealandei sometimes gave away 
every aiticle which he possessed , 18 but he always 
expected an equivalent, and frequently, like the 
natives of Tahiti, dropped a hint of w hat lie wanted 
in return 18 The Yahgan are ready to share what 
they have with others They desire to possess in 
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u Parry, p 626 

1* K. Weswrmarck MI London, 1006, i 681 , see Hanoteau 
Letoumeux, La Kahylu 1 id Ire coutvmea kabyles, Paris, 1872-78 
it 44, D Grants, The Ihstoryof Greenland, Eng tr , London, 1820, 
i 172 f , F Nansen, Eskimo 1 1 fe Eng tr , London, 1893, p 117 , 
W Brett, Ind. Tnbee of Ouuma London 1868, p. 347, T 
Wlnterboltom, Aooount of the Sat Afrieane in fAs Neighbour 
hood of Sierra Leone, London, 1803 1 214 W S. and K 
Routledge, With a Prehietonc People The A kikuyu of British 
Eeut Afrxoa, London, 1910, n 246 

14 Qf. W Jett*, * On the Medicine-Men of the Ten's,' JR A I 
xrxvii [1907] l«7 

MJ 8 Polack, Manner* and Oeetoms of the New Zealander*, 
London, 1840 ii 167 f 

M B. Shortland, Trad, and Superstition* ofths New Zea- 
landers, Loudon, 1864, p. 199 . J Cook and J King, A Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean in (As Tear* 1776-81, do 1784 U 7? 


order to give. 1 At the same time, they know that 
they wifi be well repaid by counter-gifts * In 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that mis 
understandings frequently arise with strangers 
who imagine that they have purchased some 
article for a tnfle, white the natives think that 
they have given a present for which they have not 
received an adequate return • The case of the 
Andamanese is similar Among them visits are 
usually the occasion of an interchange of gifts, 

' the hosts taking the initiative , and a fraoae not infrequently 
onsuee, for donor and recipient are not always of a mind as 
regards the relative value of their presents ’ * 

In Amboyna, the recipient of a gift says, ‘ Friend, 
you have given me this , with what shall I recom 
pense you ? ’ 8 and a note ib taken of the gifts 
received at a funeral ceremony, so that, when the 
donors die, like gifts may be given m return * 

* They [the natives of Rotuma] have the fakeoro If a man, 
cay, wants a pig for a feast, he goee to another who has plent} , 
and asks him for one Me cannot well refuse, but in his turn 
is entitled to ask for something at some future time 7 
Again, the Drummond Islanders 

* seemed to have no idea of receiving anything as a gratultv 
but Instantly made a return of something for whatever was 
given them 

and tho inhabitants of other islands of the Kings 
null group 

‘never buy or sell but if am person desires an article which 
another has he asks for it and if not too valuable oresteomed 
is seldom refused It is the general understanding that such 
favours are to be returned and that the request should only be 
made by persons who can afford to do so ® ‘ Give and give 
back make the longest friends, if there is luck withal gift 
always looks for return 8 

The ‘potlatch,’ or gift festival, prevails among 
all the coast tribes of British Columbia By a 
well understood rule, which has the force of a law 
of honour, every iceipient of a gift is bound to 
return twice its value at some future day , and m 
this repayment his relatives are expected to assist 
him , they are, indeed, deemed to be his sureties 10 
So, too, among the Eskimos of Point Barrow, on 
tho occasion of high festivals to which neighbours 
aie invited, gifts are exchanged, especially among 
the wealthy, in expectation of a return 11 

Similar account* aro given of the natives of New Caledonia, 18 
the Marshall is and Caroline Islanders, 1« the Samoans,™ the 
eastern islanders of Torres Straits,!# the THngits and Haldas,™ 
the Salish and D6n* M some of the Indian tribes of North 


J Hyades Denlker, Mission du Cap Horn, 1889 1883, Paris, 
1891 vil 213 

8 Bridges pp 179, 182 8 Hyades Deniker, vil 248 

11 Man On the Original Inhabitant e of the Andaman 


Island e, London 1883, pn 27 120. 172 
® Riedel Be eluik en kroeshange r 


« lb p. 80 

7 J Stanley Gardiner ‘The Natives of Rotuma, JAI xxvll 
[1898] 408 

8 C Wilkes, Narrative oft he U S Exploring Expedition dur 
ina the 1 ear e 1838-lA, London and Philadelphia, 1845, v 49, 89 

8 Vigfusson Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1888, 
1 12 

10 H Hale, Remark* on the EthnoL of British Columbia [In 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 

in 1890) London, 1891 p 666 f An account of the festival 
is given at p 688 ff See also M Macfle, Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia, London, 1866, p 429 f ,0 Hill Tout, British 
N America 1 ' The Far West— The Home of the Salish and 
D6n6,‘ London, 1907, p 165, J G Fraser. Totemiem and 
Exogamy London, 1910, iii 262, 804, note. Note the custom 
of exchanging food practised by natives of islands in Torres 
Straits {Report* of (As Cambr Anthrop Beeped to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge, 1912T tv 810 f). 

11 Report of the lntemat Polar Bxped. to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Washington 1886, p 41 

i> C Lambert, ‘ Maura et superat. de la tribu Belep (Nouvello 
CalMonieV Lee Missions eathotiouee, Paris, 1880, xil 889 

«J Kohler, ' Rechtd Marachallinsulan or,’ ZVR W xiv [Stutt- 
gart, 1900] 440 

14 L. H. Gulick, 'Micronesia,* Nautical Mag and Naval 
Chron., London, 1862, p 180. 

i» WUkes, 1L 127 

i« Reports of Cambr Anthrop Bxped. to Torre* Strait*, 
Cambridge, 1908, vL 118-119, 186 f , see aleo J Kohler, • Reeht 
th Panuas,’ ZVBWx iv. [1900] 370 

17 J Kohler, ' RechtsvergMohende Skissen,' <6 viiL [1889] 86. 

MO H01 Toot, 166. 
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Carolina, i the Wanlk*,* the Waniamwesl,* the M e wl ,* end 
the Samoyeds.* 

(2) Very frequently a small present is given in 
the hope of receiving a large one in return— a 
practice whioh illustrates the point of the saying 
* beneficia non obtranduntur / 4 In Nigeria the 
present which the king sends to the stranger is * in 
evenr case to be regarded, not as an expression of 
good- will, but as tne formal demand for a larger 
present ’ , 7 and Livingstone 4 speaks of the prac- 
tice near Senna, on the lower Zambesi, of malting 
*a very small gift, which is to win back to the 
donor at least twice its value ’ If a native is 
asked to sell some article, he declines on the 
ground that it is aeguat\—\t is not for sale, it is a 
oompliment. The Chiboque ‘ are in the habit of 
making a present and demanding whatever they 
•hoose in return’;* the Wahkiacums offer pres- 
ents, expecting three or four times their value in 
return 14 

(3) While the donor always expects a return, he 
does not always stipulate for the precise shape 
which it shall take. Thus, at Wytoohee — an 
island of the Paumoto group — the inhabitants 
accepted with gratitude and delight anything 
given m return for the articles taken from them ; “ 
and, although the Bakairi exchanged the special- 
ties of one district for those of another, they knew 
nothing of the practice of bartering specific article 
for specific article . 13 Sometimes the savage throws 
out a hint of what he wants ; 14 and sometimes 
nothing else will serve him but the article which 
has caught his fancy. In many cases, he is said 
to give some product of lus industry or skill 
— the result it may be of the labour of months 
or years— for a mere trifle ; 14 while instances aie 
not wanting of his shrewdness in making a 
bargain. 

As to the savage’s ignorance of or indifference to value, see 
J Vlehe.Dir Ovaherero , ap 8. R. 8teinmetz, p 312 ; G. F. de 
Oviedo, Hut not »t gin den Jndet, tr J Peleur, Paris, 1566, pt 
i bk v. cap ill p 7«o , D Grants, 1 161 ; R Schomburgk, 
Reieen <n Bnt -Guiana, in 1340-44, Leipzig, 1847, i. 176 , A. 
Donaldson Smith, Through Unknown African Countnet, Lon- 
don, 1897, p. 277 f , O Dapper, Deter de I'Afnque, Amsterdam, 
1686, p 889; G W Stow, Native Races of 8 Africa , London, 
1906. p 260. See also R O Temple, ' Beginnings of Currency,’ 
JAI xxix. [1899] 101 f , F. Schultze, Psychol, aer Naturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1900, p 216 ff , J Kohler, ZVRW xxii [1909] 298 ; A 
SartonusvonWaltershausen, ‘Die Entstehungd Tauschbandels 
in Polynesian,’ Zeitschr. f. Social- und Wirthschuftngetch. Iv. 
[Weimar, 1896] 69 ff 

(4) Thus this primitive practice of exchanging 
articles partakes in some cases of giving rather 
than of bartering, and, in others, of bartering 
rather than of giving. On the whole, it soems best 
to regard the transaction as one of mutual gift, 
for the amount given is by no means exclusively 

lj Lawson, Hitt of Carolina, London, 1714, p 282. 

* J I* Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
during 18 rears’ Residence in East Africa, London, 1860, 
p. ISO 

* J Kohler, ‘Das Banturecht In Ostafrika,’ ZVRW xv. 
[1901146. 

4 M Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 206. 

• P von Stenln, ' Gewohnheifcsrecht aer 8amojeden,' Globus, 

lx [18911 187 , see also E. W Lane, Modem Egyptians, London, 
"VO^rejjr fro “ " J J * ““ 

Eulturgesch.v. 118971 26. 

to. H Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, London, 

**SD?and O Livingstone, Narr of an F.xped to the Zambesi 
and its Tributaries, 1868-81, London, 1866, p. 87. 

• D. Livingstone, Miss. Travels and Researches in 8. Africa, 
London, 1867, p 848 

i® M. Lewis and W Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri 
River ... in the Years mtr-8, new ed., London, 1816, li. 871. 
Other instances are given by Hamilton -Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 19 

11 a mikes, l. 822. 

!• K. von den Steinen, Unter d. Naturvolbem Zentral Bra- 
silient, Berlin, 1804, p. 884. 

U E. SbortUnd, p. 190 ; Cook and King, li. 78. 

14 A. Rom, Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or 
C o l u mbi a River, London, 1849, p. 828 ; B. Spencer, Horn Hoped, 
to 0, Australia, London, 1806, pt. tv. p. 36 f. 


1890, repr from the 8rd ed 1842, pp, 186 1., 268. 

1. Mever, ' Zur Gesch aes Schenkent,’ Zeitschr. fdr 


determined by purely commercial considerations 1 
See below, 5 ( 1 ). 

3. Return onsistingof an act or of an absten- 
tion from acting. — (1) We oome now to the second 
class of instances— those, namely, in which the 
recipient makes a return, not by giving something, 
but by doing or abstaining from doing something. 
It is stated to be ' the universal custom of the East 
for none to present himself before a superior, more 
especially tne king, without a present .’ 4 Free- 
will offerings were brought to the chieftains of old 
Germany ; 4 and a similar jpractice prevailed in 
Mexico, and among the Chibchas, and has been 
observed in Tahiti and Fiji , 4 in New Caledonia , 4 
among the Monbuttu , 4 ana m Sumatra . 7 On the 
Lucalla, each district from which representatives 
attend the fair must give a present to the chief 
within whose territory it is held . 4 Very frequently 
the protection of a king or headman, and nis per- 
mission to enter the country, to trade withm it, 
or to leave it, must be purchased with gifts (seo 
art. Strangers) ; and it has been observed that 
the stranger may have less to suffer from beggars 
in a despotic than in a republican country, it 
being presumed that on his first arrival he had 
satisfied the greatest beggar of all — namely, the 
king * 

It may be noted by the way, that of the presents, of which 
the original purpose was to secure the protection of a superior, 
many lose in course of time their voluntary character In 
Fiji, forced presents were mode to vasus by their hosts , 10 and 
in New Zealand,!! and among oertaln Kaffir tribes,!* chiefs 
on visiting expect to receive large presents from their enter- 
tainers, the revenue they derive being really a tax.1* Spcnoer 
points out that, where the political head assumes universal 
ownership, he recompenses bis subordinates by giving them 
gifts, u Thus, liberality is expected from the chief ; so that, 
among the Abipones, for example, he must give what he has, 
even when asked for the garment on his hack i® ' We still have 
m vails and Christmas boxes to servants, etc , ths remnants 
of a system under winch fixed remuneration was eked out by 
gratuities— a system itself sequent upon the earlier system under 
w hich gratuities formed the only remuneration. ’ J« The system 
to which 8pencer alludes is In full force in the East. An Oriental 
expects not only to be paid for his servioet at the stipulated rate, 
but to receive a gift on leaving his employer , and this expecta- 
tion prevails among persons in all ranks of society 17 

( 2 ) No one consults a prophet , 14 or a priest or 

S nestess, 1 * without giving presents ; and, in New 
luinea, the Toaripi tribesmen obtain the prayers 
of the sorcerer by means of gifts 80 If bananas are 
not growing well, the Murray Islander takes some 
i See W. Cunningham, An Essay on Western Civilization tn 
its Economic Aspects (l. ‘Ancient Times’), Cambridge, 1898, 

p. 26 

2 A, H L Hecren, Histor Researches into the Politics, Inter 
course, and Trads of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, Ox 
ford, 1888, i 412 ; of Jg 817, 1 K 10«>, Ps 721® 
s Tac. Germ 16, see J. Grimm, Deutsche Jischtsalterthtimer*, 
Gbttingen, 1881, p 245 f. 

4 Authorities in H Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 
1879, } 869 

# V dc Rochas, La Nouvelle Calidonie et ses habitants, Paris, 

1862, p 261 

® Emm Pasha in < 

London, 1888, p 206 
7 W Marsden, The History of Sumatra, London, 1783, 
p 276 

* il. von Wissmann, My Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa, London, 1891. p 126. 

®J L, Krapf, pp. 276, 870 

io J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, London, 1868, p. 2 66. 
li Polack, L 40. 

1ST Nauhaus, ‘ Regierungtform u Gerichtsharkeit d. Kafforn,* 
ZK xili (Berlin, 1881) 861. 

l* See A van Gennep, Tabou et toUmisme A Madagascar, 
Paris, 1904, p 97 Hanv other instances will be found in 
Spencer, |§ 869-872 ; see also S. R. Steimnetz, p 46, note 2 
14 | 876 ; F H. Lang, Die Waechambala, ap Steinmets, 
p. 268. 

I® M. Dobrixhoffer, An Aeoount of the Abipones, tr from the 
Latin, London, 1822, li. 197. 


is Spencer, f 876. 

IT H Clay Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
395, p. 827. 

1* 1 8 9Tt, 1 K 14*. 2 K 6*. 

i> A. B. Ellis, The Tthi-tpeaking Peoples of the Odd Coast of 
West Africa, London, 1887, p. 124 
* J. Chalmers, • Toaripi, 1 JAI xxviL [1886] 888. 
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of them m a gift to the togo It, who makes a charm 
to ensure a plentiful crop j 1 and presents are given 
to the medicine-man for nis services in treating the 
sick. 9 and, if the latter dies, in ascertaining whose 
witchcraft slew him.* If he fails to oure, He must 
return the gifts. 4 

(3) Often the purpose of the gift is to procure the 
abandonment of rights. Among the Jekris, Sobos, 
and Ijos, the son-in-law gives his father-in-law 
a dash (t.«. a present) on the birth of the first 
child ; 8 while, among the Ba-Yaka, on a child’s 
birth, the ohief of the mother’s village gives a gift 
of fowls to the father ; and, as soon as it can walk, 
it is sent to the chief’s village, to which it legally 
belongs, and from which the father cannot even 
purchase it. 8 Again, there are cases in which the 
bridegroom is resisted, as he meets the bride, by 
his own kinsmen, until he gives them something, 
and cases in which the bride refuses to enter the 
bridegroom’s house until she has received a present 
from im friends. 7 Sometimes a present is given 
by the bridegroom to lus mother-in-law, to signify 
that the bride is thenceforth separated from the 
home of her girlhood ; 8 and with this gift may lie 
compared that given, among the Chamoiro, by 
members of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families to 
< lie latter’s mother. 9 Somewhat similar is the 
case of the bride in Uganda. During the first 
month of mamage she veils her face ; and the 
bridegroom is permitted to lift the veil only on 
giving her a goat to be eaten by her and her 
Friends. 10 A piesent of money piooures a similar 
privilege m modern Egypt 11 

(4) Sometimes a gilt serves as compensation for 
loss. Thus, among the Banaka and Bapuku, it is 
obligatmy on a husband whose wife has died to 
give somet hing to her family ; while the kinsfolk 
of a dead man must make a present to the relatives 
of his mother. 19 The D6ne recognize the former 
obligation. 18 

(5) In Ashango-land, if a sti anger accepts a 
presont from the natives, he is bound to make 
Home stay m their district 14 

(0) Crime is expiated, 19 and peace is purchased, 18 
b> making presents. Again, a tabu may bo le- 
moved by a gift of food ; 17 and by presents the 
imposition of a tabu may bo bought otl 18 

(7) It is a woild-wide praotue for the suitor to 
open lus suit by making a gift, it may be to the 

1 A. K. Hunt, 1 Kthnogr Notes on the Murra\ Island*, Tone* 
Straits,' JAI xxviil [1808] 8 

ajetU, np 167,171(Ten’a) 

8 A 0 Hollis He Nandt, t: 

* Jett/, loo o»t 

# K. K Umnville and F N Koth, * Notes on the Jekris, Sobos, 
and Ijos,’ JAI xxvili [1898] 107 

• K Tordsy and T A Joyce, ' Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ha Yaka,’ JAI xxxvi [1906] 46 

7 W Orooke, 'The Hlli Tribe* of the Central Indian Hill*,* 
JAJxxvUi [1808] 238 ( , sdeo Natives cf Northern IiuUa, lxnidon, 
1007, p 210 a 

8 P Dewoignies, Die Msalala, ap. Steinmetz, p, 278 

9 O. E Melnlcke, Die Inseln dUt stiUen Oceans, Leipzig, 

1876-78,11 407 * * 

„ 10 O- K Baakervllle, Die Waganda, ap. Steinmetx, p 190 
A* to Thonjra dan*, see H A Junod, The Lift ot a South 
African Tribe, London, 1912, pp. 118, 116 

“ Lane, p. 168 Other instance* will be found in A van 
Oennep, Lei Rites de postage. Part*. 1009. im. 170 if., and note. 


i, Oxford, 1909, p, 71 (Nandi). 


postage. Pari*, 1909, pp. 170 ff., and note, 
e*p p 177 

14 a « x 18 0 H,u Tout. P- I 47 

M P. B. du Gnafllu, A ' »—- • * ‘ 


181. 188 f., 188 f ; see esp p 177 

I* Steintneta, pp 87, 40. f 

d Journey to AiAanyodotviTLoDdonflSeT, 


p. 828 .see also p. 243. 

W Bridge p 177 : P Parkman, The Jesuits in North America 
* n ** “* ^on, 1886, p. 864 5 T. William* 
?° d 4 J - f * 4 <*• 2 nd ed by R. 8 . Rowe, 

London, 1880, f. 81 ; Reports of the Cambridge A nthrop. Exped, 
to Torres StraiteAJmbrtdge, 1908, vt 99. ^ 

18 J Roaooe, ‘The Bahima,' JRAI xxxvil, [i»07] log , Riedal. 
P, , 4 * 8 G V8Ur >: h hori*. ‘Note* on th* Ancient War Customs 
of the llative* of Larva and the Ndf hbourhood,’ Colonial Re- 
ports, Annual, no 188, British New Quine* (1894-96), London, 
1896, p. 63 ; 1 8 

18 R II. Oodrington, Tkt Mekm tsS m t, Oxford, 1M1, p. 817. 


girl’s father , 1 or to her family , 9 or to her and her 
lelations , 8 or to her alone . 4 Sometimes this gift is 
handed to the girl’s mother , 8 or, where she does not 
belong to her suitor’s tribe, to her father and to the 
headman and other principal men of her tribe.* If 
the suit is unwelcome, the gifts are in many cases 
returned . 7 Among the Lapps* and the Siena,* 
presents are given at every stage of the courtship 
to the girl and her relatives; while among the 
Bororo 19 and the Orang-Ot of Borneo n it is the 
lady who begins the courtship by giving presents 
to the man of her choice. In Japan, the sending 
of presents by the intending husband forms one of 
the most important parts of the nuptial ceremony ; 19 
while, m many instances, present-giving seems to 
be recognized as the only solemnity. 1 * 

It may be noted that Westermarok (p. 896) and Kohler (‘ Da* 
Recht d. Birmanen,’ ZVRW v i [1886] 167, ‘Da* Gewohnheita- 
reebt der Provin* Bombay,’ %b x. [1892] 801 are of opinion that 
the giving of bride gift* la a relic of a previous custom ot mar- 
riage by purchase , while Orawloy ( The Mystic Rose, London, 
19$, p. 887 ; cf. Steinmetz, pp. 807, 819 , Lane, p. 147) regard* 
the latter as a development from the former— a view which 
seem* to be supported by the evidence. 

(8) At Thngit feasts in remembrance of the 
dead, 14 and at gift festivals held by the tnbe« 
south of the Yukon Kiver, 18 men gain rank and 
reputation by giving away their whole possessions 
Similar facts are leportedof the Alits 18 and the 
Western Eskimos 17 It seems that the desire to 
establish his position as a great man forms the 
motive of the Lokunen bridegroom’s generosity, 18 
and, to some extent, of the host’s munificence in 
giving presents to his guests m Scandinavian anti- 
quity. 19 Among the Carriers, strips of skin are 
distributed on the death of the head of the clan by 
his successor 

‘ as an act of atonement for tho death of the deceased noble, 
gilts of such sort being looked upon a* wiping out the ehame 
and gi icf ot the mourner* 1 (O Hill-Tout, JBrtf N Amer ,p 149). 

(9) The custom of giving presents to the depart- 
ing guest is wide-spread (see I (3) above). It was 

I J Chapman, Tiavels in the Interior of South Africa, Lon- 
don, 1888, i 269 f. (Bushmen) , H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist's 
Wanderings m the Eastern Archipelago, 1078-83 London, 1886, 
p 241 (Kudu) , J Bailey, ‘ An Account of the Wild Tribes ot the 
Veddahs of Ceylon,’ Trans of the Ethnol Soc , new ser , U., 
London, 1882, p 291 ff (Veddas) , G Tellier, * Kreis Kita, Franzo- 
sischer Sudan, ap Steinmetz, p. 161 
«S Powers, ill 817 f (Nishtnam) , C Hill Tout, ‘Ethnol. 
Itei>ort on the . . Salish of British Columbia,’ JAI xxxlv. 

[1904] 818 (Salish Tribes) , O. H Stigand, * Notes on the Natives 
of Nj assaland, N.E. Rhodesia, and Portuguese Zambezia,’ JRAI 
xxxvii [1907] 122 (Achapeta, Atonga, Achewa, Ayao) 

8 <3n 24*3- ss , G Turner, Nineteen Yean tn Polynesia, London, 
1861, p 186 

4 Steinmetz, p. 33 (Banaka and Bapuku) , O K Baakervllle, 
<ip Steinmetz, p 188, M Kautanen. ‘Die Ondonga,’ ap. Stein- 
met*, p. 830 ; A van Gennep, p 198 (Vai of Liberia), p, 201 
(Herero) 

® Nioole, ‘ Die Diakite Sarrakolesen,’ ap. Steinmetz, p 108 
O E. Meinioke, 1L 407 (Ladrones) 

* A. W Howitfc, Native Tribes of S B. Australia, London, 
1904, p. 185. 

7 Kama Mademba, 1 Die Sansanding-Staaten,’ ap. Steinmetz, 
p. 68 ; M. Itautanen, * Dio Ondonga,’ %b p 880 

* J Scheffer, Hist of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 110 ft. 

* A van Oennep, p 196 ff. 

10 V. FriS and Paul Radin, ‘Study of the Bororo Indian*,’ 
JAI xxxvi. [1906] 890. 

11 O. A. L. M, 8chwan*r, Borneo Beschripnmg tan hot Stroma- 
gebied van den Barilo, Amsterdam, 1868, i 28U 

i* E. Westermarok, Hum. Marr a, London. 1894, p 896. 

J B. von Spix and 0. F. von Martins, Travels in Brasil in 
the Years 1817-90. London, 1824, 1L 246 (Purls, Coroad oe, and 

S os); R. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘Note* on the Rthno- 
y of tlie Ba-Mbala, JAI xxxv. 11906] 410 (in the case of 
marriage) ; O. von Kotzebue, ul Voyage of Discovery into 
the South Sea and Behring’s Straits, London, 1821, UL 219 
(Caroline Islands) 

14 H. J. Holmberg. Btkncgr. Skiszen ilber d. VOker d. rust- 

1* G. M Sproat, Somes and Studies of Sassage Life, London, 
1868, p. 112 f. 

» H Rink, The Eskimo Tribet, London and Copenhagen, 1887, 
p. 28 f. 

UHU-Tout, ‘S.E. Tribee of Vanoouver island, B.C..’ JRAI 
Wd3ioW, L 4f6no»tf<*eJU* Lsbsn, Berlin, 1806, p.449. 
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practised in the -world of Homer, 1 and in the 
northern oountriee ;* and it is in observance in 
the An da man Islands,* among the Banaka and 
Bapuku,* in New Guinea, and among the Aleuts, 8 
in New Zealand,* and among the Ostiaks. 7 It may 
be noted that a gift is sometimes given by the guest 
to the host.* 

(10) It is to be observed that in some of the 
instanoes mentioned above the objeet of the giver 
is not so much to procure the performance of, or 
Hie abstention from, an act, as to create in the 
recipient a disposition favourable to himself. For 
example, a man may give away his property in 
order to impress others with his importance, or to 
gain a reputation for generosity (see 3 (8) above). 
The suitor’s present to the girl’s parents may be 
due to his desire to ingratiate himself with them 
(see (7) and (8) above) ; and the host’s parting gift 
may express nothing more than a wish to kindle 
friendly feelings in the breast of his guest (see (9) 
above). We shall return to the consideration 01 
this topic (see 4 (6) below). 

(11) In connexion with the last two instances 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it is to be 
noted that the purpose of the donor — the suitor 
who gives to the girl’s parents, and the host who 
gives to his departing guest — is not always and 
everywhere one and the same. The suitor gives 
sometimes to gain the goodwill of the parents, and 
sometimes to buy off their rights in their daughter ; 
and the host gives sometimes to strengthen the 
ties of friendship, and sometimes, it may be, to 
secure a similar gift when it is lus turn to be 
entertained (see X (3) above) These instances 
might easily be multiplied Moreover, it is not 
to be forgotten that, in making a present, the 
donor may have in view more purposes than one. 
He may, tor example, be seeking, by one and the 
same act, to obtain the donee’s favour, to acquire 
a material benefit for himself, and to take part in 
the peiformance of a religious or magical ceremony.® 

4. The ground upon which the donor rests his 
expectation that a return will be made.— (a) Where 
the return vs m the form of a material thing . — It is 
obvious from the evidence which has been adduced 
that, among uncivilized peoples, gifts are given in 
the expectation that a return will be made ; and 
the question at once prosen ta itself . What ground 
has the donor for entertaining this expectation® 
In other words, What is it which induces or con- 
strains the recipient to make a return? We shall 
take, first of all, the case of a material return. 

(1) Now, it is strictly in accordance with piimi- 
tive notions to regaid ‘ the nature of anything as 
inhering m all its parts,’ 10 even when tho parts are 
separated from it, 11 and to treat as part ot a man’s 
substance not only his blood, saliva, umbilical 
cord, sweat and other excreta , hair-clippings, nail- 
panngs, and the like, but earth from ms foot- 


prints, the remains of his food, his name, his 
portrait, his garments, ornaments, weapons, and 
implements. 1 This conception has two important 
consequences. If the man is in all his parte, 
whether these are or are not detached from him, 
it follows that they may be the medium either of 
his action upon others or of the action of others 
upon him. A part may be so impressed with his 
personality— with his intention for good or ill— as 
to benefit or injure any one with whom it may be 
brought into contact. On the other hand, whoever 
gets possession of it will be able through it to work 
his will, at any distanoe, upon the man himself.' 
Accordingly, if A give an article belonging to him 
to B, he gives a part of himself — a 51ft which may 
be dangerous to himself, foi , by giving it, he puts 
himself m B’s powei ; or it may be dangerous to B, 
for A may impress upon it his will to injure him.* 
Thus, in Morocco, if a person give food or diwk, 

‘ it is considered dangerous, not only (or the recipient to reoeive 
it without saying, “In the name of God,” but also for the giver 
to give it without uttering the same formula, by way of precau- 
tion ... It seems likely that the custom of not receiving pay 
ment from a guest is largely due to that same dread of strangers 
which underlies many other rules of hospitality' (E. Wester 
marck, MI i 690, 693). 

(2) To give is frequently regarded as perilous to 
the donor Thus, among the Australian tribes other 
than those of the centre, hair is never given by the 
owner, lest he should put it Into the power of the 
recipient to injure him.* Again, it is thought to be 
dangerous to give Balt or leaven out of the house, 
for, if it pass 

‘ into the hands of any person who lias tlie power of wishing, 
i e ot bringing down harm on another by uttering an ill wish, 
the possession of It places the giver entirely within the power 
of the wish ’ 8 

(3) In some cases a gift will ward off harm 
at the hands of witch or fairy. Thus, in Corn- 
wall, in the Isle of Man, in Somersetshire, and in 
some parts of Scotland, it was customary for the 
woman who carried a child to be christened to give 
bread and cheese to the first person whom she met ;• 
and a refusal of the gifts was regarded as an ex- 
pression of evil wishes towaids the child. 7 With 
this practice we may perhaps compare that of the 
Stlatlumh (or Lillooet), among whom visitors to 
the parents on the birth of a child receive presents 
from its father.* In the Highlands of Scotland, if 
a stranger has looked over a cow, the dangers of 
the evil eye are averted by offering him some of 
its milk to drink ;® and m Australia a tabu is 
removed by a present of food Thus, among the 
Unmatjera and K&itish tubes, a widow is under a 
ban of silence after her husband’s death, usually 
for many months, until she is released from it by 
the dean man’s younger brother. 

‘ When this taken place she makes an offering to him of • 
very considerable quantity of food, with a fragment of which 
be touches her mouth, thus indicating to her that she is onoe 
more free to talk and to take port In the ordinary duties of a 
woman.' I® 


i Od i. 811 f , ix. 867, xi. 865f , xili. 10, xv. 118f 
a The Story of Grettir the Strong, tr from the Icelandic by E 
Magnuason and W Morris, new ed , London, 1900, p, 60 , R. 
Proctor, The Story of the Laxdaler* done into EnnUth, 1903, 
chs. 9, 27, and 29 ; S Laing and B B Anderson, The Ifeimi- 
bring ta, or the Sagas of the Norte King*, from the Icelandic of 
Snorri Sturlaeon, London, 1889, 1 868, 1U 28, 62, 172 ; see also 
Too. Germ. 21 , Welnhold, p 448 

* Man, p 28 4 gtelnmets, p 46 

* See Stramoibs, t bS. In these two instanoes, the gift takes 
the form of provisions for the journey. 

* G Gray, Polynesian Mythology, London, 1886, p. 809 

7P 8. Pallas, Voyage* . . dan* phuievrt province* de 
Pempire de Bums et dan* FA tie tepUntrionale, tr. O de la 
Peyronie, Paris, 1800, v 182. 

* Nicole, tat. Stcinmcts, p. 128 ; Toe. Germ. 21 ; Welnhold, 

p. 448. 

* See A. van Gennep, Lee Rite* de postage, p. 60 f 
1* H. Spencer, op. eft. • 848. 

" - '' “~ter, GB*, pt L, ‘The Magic Art and the Evolution 
uuddon, 1911, L 62 ; K. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition de 

K-srtin Aston 

London, 1866, jx 1*7 L; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 


i E. S. Hartland, LP, London, 1894-06, 11 62, 66-116. 

* 3. O. Frazer, GB*. pt. L roL L p 176 , Crawley, pp 117, 120 

* See J. H Weeks, ‘ Anthropological Notes on the Bangala of 
the Upper Congo Blver,’ JRAl xl [1910J 428. 

* Speacer-GUlen »>, pp 478, 606, >486, 668; Howitt, pp. 868, 
885 : of. A O. Hollis, p. 74 1. (Nandi) : Biedel, p. 282 (ArruV 

8 W Henderson, Note* on the Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Border*, new ed., London, 1879, 
p. 217 Analogous oases will be found in A Wuttke, Dtr 
deuttehe Volluabtrglaub* der Gegenwart *, ed E. H Meyer, 
Berlin, 1900, M 682, 780 , see also ‘ Cboios Notes from Notes 
and Queries,' FL, London, I860, p. 28. 

* ‘Choice Notes,’ loc oit. pp. 147 f., 176 ; J Napier, Folk-lore, 
or Superstition* Belief* in the West of Scotland within the Cen- 
tury, Paisley, 1879, p. 82 ; W. Gregor, Note* on the Folk-Lore of 
the North- Batt of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 18. 

7 Napier, p. 82; see (11) below. 

8 O. Hill-Tout, ‘Report on the Ethnal. of the StlaUumh of 
British Columbia, ’ JAJ xxxr [1906] 189 

* ‘Cboioe Notes,’ toe. eit. p. 267. 

1* Spencer -Gillen 8 , p. 608 ; cf. also pp. 218, 206, 626, 647, 664 f , 
•06 f., 600 L ; also *, pp. 267, 260, «fef.; Howitt, p. 668; cf. 
Crawley, p 2SL 
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(4) To accept a gift may be no less dangerous. 
It is said of the Tlingits and HaidaB that every 
gift is reoeived with mistrust ; 1 and the Annamese 
decline presents ‘ for fear of bringing ill-luck into 
the place.’* An offer of snuff unasked would be 
regarded by a Kaffir with suspicion ; and, were 
he taken ill, it would be thought that he had been 
poisoned by the donor of the pinch.* A somewhat 
similar risk is incurred by those who eat fairies’ 
food , and the same idea is at the root of the 
drinking customs of Greece, Rome, and Germany. 4 
In Servia, it is usual, when sending an apple to a 
relative, to bite a little piece out of it, so as to 
show the mark of the teeth ; * and, in Melanesia, 

'a native offering even a single banana to a vieltor will bite the 
end of it before ne give* it, and a European giving medicine to 
a aiok native gives confidence by taking a little first himself.’ 8 
Crawley 7 cites an instance which makes clear the 
meaning of these practices : 

* Amongst the Krnmen, at a palm wine drinking the goodwlfe 
of the house has to take the first and iast draught herself, to 
show the guests that she has not been dealing in poison or 
witchcraft. This is called “ taking off the fetish " 

(5) In other cases, a gift by a pel son whose evil 
wlshos are feared seems to have the effect of 
rendering him innocuous. Thus, a Kayan stranger, 
who comes into a house where there is a young 
child, bungs a gift with him, lest his appearance 
should frighten away its soul 9 

The difficulty in deciding whether to take or 
rofnso a gift is identical with the difficulty 
* in knowing how to act whon a witch offers to shake hands 
with us No doubt there is some risk in accepting the oourtcsv, 
since the action entails on us all the ill she may wish us Still 
It Insures us equally all the good she may wish us, and there 
fore it seems a pity to refuse one's hand ' <0 

(0) How, then, are these dangers to be averted ? 
We are told that, in New Zealand, when a chief 
has medicine administered to him by a European, 
he always demands payment ; 11 and Hartland 18 
informs us that, in Ireland, 

' when a ( hUd is vaccinated, the medical man is not allowed to 
take lymph from its arm without glung some present, how 
ever trifling, in return 1 In a case from Tipperary, the nurse 
reported that the child's arm was kept Inflamed because the 
doctor had neglooted, when taking the lymph, to put silver in 
its hand , and Hartland attributes this superstition to the 
belief In witchcraft 

‘ Payment,' he adds (foe. eft X ‘ is always held to neutralise a 
wltoh's power over a person through something received from 
him, prolnbly because what she gives in exchange would confer 
a like power over her, and hence becomes a hostage for hor 
good faith ' 

Accordingly, in order to avert these dangers in 
giving and receiving, each party to the transaction 
must both give and tako This principle is 
illustrated by the account which H von Wissmann 19 
gives of his meeting with a dwarf people, whom 
he found among the Batetola. They gave him 
presents of which they implored his acceptance, 
and, on his taking them, they went away satisfied. 


' They evidently acted in this way under the impression that 
my presents, if they did not return them, would give me some 
power over them. Such mistrust is quite a mark of the genuine 
savage ' 

When the Spaniards at Cabo de Gracias a Dios 
would not take the arttcles set out by the natives, 
the latter laid down all that they had received 
near the sea, where the former found it the next 
day; 14 and, in Tahiti, the islanders would not 

l J Kohler, * Das LauncgUd bei den Tlinklt Indianern,’ 
ZVRW vlll. 86 

• F Ratsel. Hut. of Mankind, tr A J Butler, London, 
1896-88,111 418. 

* J. Shooter, The Kafir* of Natal and the Zulu Country, 
London, 1857, p 223 

8 J Grimm, * Ueber Sohenken und Geben,' Kleiner* Schr\ften , 
Berlin, 1865, ii. 178 

* lb « R H. Codrington, p 204 and note 7 p iss 

■ J Ii Wilson, Weetern Africa, London, 1866, p 124 

• AW Nleuwtnhuls, Qutrdurch Borneo, Leyaen, 1904, i. 74; 
Of. Junod, p 191 

to Wilkie MS, ap, W. Henderson, p 180 

n W. Yate, An Aooount of New Zealand, London, 1836, 


p 104. 

i»ii 76 1»P 167 

M A. de Herrera. Gen. Hitt of America, tr. Stevens, London, 
1726, l. 264. 


accept Wallis’s presents until his men had taken 
all tne articles which tiiey offered in return. 1 The 
islanders of Mannicola declined to accept presents 
when they had nothing to give ; * and the natives 
at Astrolabe Bay deposited on the beach every 
morning fresh gifts lor their European visitors, 
with whom they were on terms of enmity, and 
left untouched the articles placed there os a 
counter-gift.* 

With these instances may be compared those supplied by 
popular superstition : the case, for example, of the Durham 
schoolmaster, who dared not give a knife to one of his pupils 
without receiving a penny, in order that it ‘ might be purchased, 
not given ' ana the widely prevalent belief mat it is unlucky 
to give a knife or a pair of scissors, unless some return be made 
to the donor 8 We are told that, in South Germany, the dwarfs 
were always careful to make a return for anything which they 
had received , 8 and that, in Altenburg and Silesia, if anything 
Is given out of a bouse, the luck is given away unless some 
trine, such as a needls, be given in return.? 

(7) We have seen that the principle of exchange 
is that of giving in order to receive— that the gift 
is made in the expectation, if not on the under- 
standing, that a return will be made. Further, 
the evidence adduced seems to warrant the view 
that this expectation rests, to some extent, at all 
events, upon the notion that it is dangerous to 
accept the thing given without giving something 
m exchange for it, and that, if each of the parties 
both gives and takes, the danger is averted. What 
then is the nature of this new relation * It is that 
of union, brought about by an interchange of 
substance — a union, therefore, of the most intimate 
character 8 

The closeness of the connexion is illustrated by the fact that, 
among the Eskimos of Bering Straff, persons exohanging 
presents at the 'Asking Festival* are considered to hold a 
certain temporary relationship. Formerly they gave and 
received presents at the festival every succeeding year • A 
somewhat similar instance is that of the Tarahumare, with 
whom a purchase establishes a kind of brotherhood between 
the parties to it Thenceforward they call each other ' naraguo,' 
and a confidence is established between them much the same 
as that which subsists between ‘com padres’ among the 
Mexicans.* 8 


(8) The duration of this substantial union appears 
to difler in different eases. Where, for instance, 
men have been made ' brothers ’ by an exchange 
of blood or by the use of some other rite, tne 
relation so constituted is often a lifelong, and 
sometimes a hereditary, relation (see Brother- 
hood [Artificial]) Among the central Australians, 
a connexion which appears to be temporary is 
cieated between those who are about to take part 
in an avenging expedition, by an exchange of 
blood, which has the effect of rendering treachery 
impossible 11 So, too, where the union is brought 
about by an exchange of food or drink, or by eat- 
ing together— which is regarded as virtually the 
same thing— it is often merely temporary. Thus 
Doughty 18 tells us of the Bedawin that by * bread 
and salt’ peace is established with the stranger 
for a time — for, that is to say, two nights and the 
intervening day— ‘whilst their food is in him’; 
and Burton 19 adds that some tribes required the 
bond to be renewed every twenty-four hours, as 
1 J Hawkegworth, An Acc of Voyage * in the Southern 
Uemuphere, London, 1773, 1 461 f 
2 P Dillon, Narr. of a Voyage in the South Seas, London, 
1829, ii 161 

8 0 Hager, Kaiser ■ Wilhelms - Land und der Bismarck- 
Archipel, Leipzig, 1886, p. 66 
4 Henderson, p 118. 

8 * Choice Note*,’ toe oif. p 7 (Dutch Folklore) , G. F. 
Jackson and O a Burns, Shropshire Folklore, London, 1888, 
p 279 ; Napier, p 188 , Henderson, p 118 ; see also F. Liebrecht, 
Gem. Tilb. OUa Impenaluu, Hanover, 1866, p 101 
8 A Wuttke, $ 46. 

t Ih. 6 626, 8 Of Crawley, pp 262, 872 f. 

• E. W. Nelson, * The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBBW, 


W wS n £SlioS’ dnLmmVexteOfLondon, 1908, i. 244 
ii Spenoer-Glllen*, p. 461 ; b . p. 596 , of D. M. 8m eaten, The 
Loyal Karens of Burma, London, 1887, p. 168 f. 

™ Arabia Deeerta, Cambridge, 1888, i 228 
i* Personal Narr. of a Pilgnmag* to Bt-Medmah and Mtccah, 
London, 1856-66, ill 84. 
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otherwise, to nae their own phrase, ‘ the salt is 
not in their stomachs.’ 

(0) It would seem, then, that in every case of a 
breach of this union the wrong-doer lays himself 
open to the vengeanoe of the man whom he has 
wronged. But this is not the only or the greatest 
danger to which he exposes himself. For, where 
the relation is so intimate and so complete that 
each of the parties is, in a very literal sense, the 
alter ego of the other, its rupture may be productive 
of the direst consequences to him who is in fault ; 
and these consequences are due not to the action 
of the injured party, but to that automatic re- 
tribution— in the form, it may be, of disease, or 
disaster, or death— which follows upon the breach 
of a tabu 1 


(10) If an exchange of presents can produce a 
union such as this, it is easy to understand why it 
is that the solemn occasions of savage or barbaric 
life are almost invariably celebrated bv such an 
exchange. It signalizes the birth of a child, 3 and 
it accompanies marriage, 8 circumcision, 4 initia- 
tion, 8 ana the constitution of such relations as 
those of brotherhood by choice (see Brotherhood 
[Artificial]), and those between protector and 
prot6g6, 8 and club and privileged stranger. 7 In 
China, it has a place in betrothal, 8 and in mourn- 
ing ceremonies; 9 and it is practised at inter- 
tribal assemblies, 19 in the formation of alliances, 11 
on the conclusion of peace, 13 and in evidence of 
intimate friendships 18 Visits are frequently the 
occasion of an interchange of gifts, as, for example, 
those made to a woman on her confinement; 14 
while, in the Luang-Sermata group, the female 
visitors, who bnng presents to tne young mother, 
are, at a later date, entertained by the father to 
a feast. 18 Among the Mohawks, visits are always 
accompanied by an exchange of presents ; 18 and 
similar accounts are given of the Andaman 
Islanders, 17 of the Eskimos of Greenland, 18 of the 
Yahgan, 19 and of the natives of Samoa. 30 

On days of feasting and rejoicing the Jews sent 
portions to one another; 31 and a similar practice 
was followed in the Homeric world 33 

In Ceram, a man is assisted in building his 
house by relatives and friends. He feasts them 
in return, and the formei give him presents 38 The 

i See A. van Oennep. Tabou et toUmisme 4 Madagascar, 
Paris, 1004, pp. 66, 00, and Index, 8 v ‘Sanctions’, O Brcmn, 
Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, p 276 ft. , see also 
art Bkothierood (Artificial), { 56 

» Q Turner, p 178 f (Samoans), Williams-Calvert, i 176 
(Fijians! 

* Q. Turner, p. 180 (S&moans) ; J. Anderson, Mandalay to 
Momien, London, 1876, p 801 (Hotha Shane) , F Fawcett, ‘ The 
KondayamkottaJ Mar&vars,* JA1 xxxiii [1008] 63, A. van 
Oennep, Let Rites de passage, p 170 ff. (Baskkirs); O H von 
Langsaorff, Voyages and Travels m various Parts of the World 
during the Years 1803-07, London, 1818, l 168 (Nukahiva) , 8 
R Steuunets, p. 86 (Banaka and Bapuku) ; and aee Crawley, p. 
886 ff , where other instances are collected. 

4 Riedel, p 177 (Ceram and Oorong Archipelago). 

• A. van Oennep, pp. 110 f (OJtbway), 120 (Banka Islands) 

«0. A. Haggenmacher, 'Raise 1m Somali -Land e, 1874,' 


Petsrmann’s Geogr. Mitth., Erginsungsheft, no. 47, Gotha, 
1876, p. 82 (8omaJis) ; V. de Rochas, p. Si (Hew Caledonians! 

7 K. Semper, Die Palau- Jnseln tin sullen Ocean, Leipzig, 
1878. p. 298. 

• J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 191-197. 

*/&, L 289 ft. 

» J. E. Erakine. p. 482 (Fiji) , Report of the Internal Polar 
Exved. to Point Barrow, Alaska, p 41 (Eskimos) 

“ O. F. Ph. von Martins, Von d. RoohUuetande 1 inter d. 
Crtinwohnem Brasihens, Munich, 1882, p. 13 

M J. Maodonald, 'Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and 
Religions of 8. African Tribes,' JAI xx [1891] 138. 

*• Riedel, pp. 48, 128, 220 (Amboyna, Ceram, and Kei 
Islands): H. Cole, 'Notes on the Wagogo of German East 
Africa,* J A I xxxti. [1902] 821 (Wagogo! 

» 4 Gray, i. *80. » Riedel, p. 828. 

4* O Golden, Biot, of the Five Indian S a turns of Canada, 
London, 1766, p. 18. 

17 Man, pp. 27,80. «J. Grants, L 168. 


17 Man, pp. 27,80. 

* gj™f 4 -** ,lik4r . viL 878. 

* Neb 8M- 1*. 

* Riedel, p. 119. 


M J. Grants, L 158. 
so G. Turner, p. 829. 
*Od. ir 66, sir. 487. 


Lapps give and receive gifts on coming into the 
presence of a superior ; 1 and, in Bhutan, 

* an inferior on approaching a superior presents the white silk 
scarf, and. when dismissed, has one thrown over his neck, with 
the ends hanging down in front. Equals exchange scarfs on 
meeting, bending towards each other with an inclination of the 

(11) This view of the operation of an exchange 
of gifts makes it readily intelligible why the re- 
fusal of & gift is generally regarded as in the 
highest degree insulting, 8 or injurious. 4 In old 
Germany, such a refusal had its special forms. 
Thus, in order to show that it did not proceed 
from selfish motives, it was accompanied by the 
invocation of a blessing upon the obiect returned — 

* got lftze in iuwer bouge beiden saelio sin ’ 8 

(b) Where the return consists of an act, or of 
an abstention from acting. — We have seen that, 
where the return takes the form of a material 
thing, each of the parties to the transaction- 
donee as well as donor — gives j>art of himself to 
the other. Each puts himself in the other’s power. 
There is an exchange of substance which creates a 
union. But, in the case which we are considering, 
neither act nor abstention from acting passes to 
the donor as part of the donee’s substance. Sup- 
pose, for example, that an infenor makes a present 
to a superior in order to obtain his protection, and 
that the latter accepts it on the footing that he 
will see to the security of the donor’s person and 
property. The acts which he performs in fulfil- 
ment of his engagement are not parts of himself 
which he gives to the donor in exchange for Ins 
gift. They are not elements out of which a union 
is created. They are, rather, results flowing from 
a union already in existence, of which the ele- 
ments are the donor’s gift on the one hand, and 
the donee’s acceptance of it on the other This 
operation of acceptance appears still more clearly 
m those cases in which the return consists rather 
in a state of feeling towards the donor than in an 
overt act or abstention m Ins favour. In this con- 
nexion we may recall those cases, which we have 
noted above (see 4 (a) (3)), where a gift to the 
person, or by the person, whose ill-will is feared 
averts the clanger ; and, further, we may refer to 
the world- wide usage in accordance with which a 
girl sends a gift to her lover, in order to transmit 
to him her feelings and to quicken his affections. 
The gift may be, as m the case of the women of 
Timor, a flower from her hair or a scarf-pin from 
her bosom, 9 or an article, such as a head-band, 
which, having been ‘ sung,’ acts upon the wearer 
as a charm. 7 It seems that, in all these instances, 
the acceptance of the gift by the recipient as his 
makes it part of himself, just as it is already part 
of the donor. Donor and recipient are thus united 
in and through it, to precisely the same effect as 
they are united by an interchange of presents ; 
and precisely the same relation of reciprocal good- 
will is brought into being (see above, 4 (a) (8) (5) 
(6) and Crawley, pp. 90, 237, 239). If these view’s 
be sound, it is plain why presents are given on 
days of friendly intercourse or family reunion, as 
in China, where valuable gifts are made to parents 
and heads of clans on their birthday festivals ; 8 
wid why gifts are distributed as part of ceremonies 
in which the community is interested, as on the 

10. Leemius, de Lapponibus Finmarehice, Copenhagen, 
1767, p 376 

9 8. Turner, An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the 
Teshoo Lama in Tibet, London, 1800, p 72. 

^e.g. Bridges, g. 179 (Yahgan); Powers, p 818 (Nishinam) ; 

4 6ee H. von Wiesmann, p. 167, and 4 (a) (8) above. 

8 Merer, p 26. 

8 A. Featherman, 800 . BUS. of the Raeee of Mankind, Seooed 
Division : * Papuo- and Malayo-Melanesians,’ London, 1887, p. 
461 ; see also Hartland, il 118(7. 

7 Crawler, pp. 120, 134 ff.; Gregor, p. 86 ; of. Spenoer-GQlen*, 
p. 642. 

• Otar, L 270 f. 
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admission of a child into a gens among the 
Kwakiutl ; 1 at the initiation of novioes into the 
secret societies of the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Solomon Islands ; 8 among the Brahmans of the 
Deccan and Madras Presidency at ceremonies of 
adoption ; 8 on the bestowal of a family name 
among the Lekunen ; 4 and on the burial of a 
loading chief at Duke of York’s Island. 6 At a 
Yaligan burial presents are liberally distributed. 6 

5. The completion of the transaction.— (1) The 
primitive transaction to which we in ordinary 
parlance assign the name of ’gift’ is thus really 
a bilateral transaction ; and the position of the 
donor is really that of a person who makes an 
ofler which he can recall, until it has been ac- 
cepted. In many instances acceptance is signified 
by some trifling payment or mosent — a survival, 
it seems, of the return-gift of which we have so 
often spoken — once familiar under the name 
‘ launogild,’ ‘ guidaidone,’ ‘ guerredon,’ 1 golar- 
don,’ 7 and recognizable m the earnest, 6 or the 
luck-penny,® winch is sometimes given in evidence 
of the completion of the bargain Edmond de 
13rvon 10 quotes from Harou, Le Folklore de Godar- 
ville (Antwerp, 1803), the statement that, in cases 
of sale, 

1 on doharige cl'un objefc qu’oa voua offre, vou* deves falre un 
< adeau, fftt-ll de la plus minima Importance. Ainel 11 eat 
d‘ustif(e de dormer une pltsoe d'un centime ou une dpinglc 
loraqu’on va thoroher du petit lait k la ferine * 

Instances are to bo found in which other methods 
are employed to complete the tiansaction, and to 
place tfie object transferred beyond the donor’s or 
seller’s icach. Of these a common one is that by 
winch tho recipient makes the object Ins own, or, 
1 fttlier, part of himself, by some act of appropria- 
tion. Thus, Cook says of the natives of Tahiti that 
‘ they have a singular custom of putting everything yo u g ive 
to their heeds, by way of thanks, as we conjectured . When 
wo gave things to little children, tho mother lifted up the 
child's hand to Its head They also used this custom in their 
exchanges with us ; whatever wo gave them for their goods 
was always applied to tho head, Just as if It had been given 
them for nothing. Sometimes they would look at our goods, 
and. If not approved, return them back , but, whenever they 
applied them to the head, tho bargain was Infallibly struck * n 
A similar practice seems to have prevailed In Fiji M So, too, 
tho Eskimos of Savage Island Mick with their tongue every- 
thing that oomea into their possession,' 1 * ‘as a finish to the 
bargain and as an aot of appropriation ' i« 

The significance of those acts appeals cleaily from 
tho converse practice of tho Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, who retain and, in some cases, swallow 
part of the article which they are tiadmg, m 
order to keep possession of its essential essence, 
and so, through its agonoy, to obtain another 
ai tide of the same kind ; 18 and from other in- 
stances. 16 Again, it is not unusual for farmers, 
market-women, hawkers, and the like, to spit for 
IF Boos, Second Gen Rrp on the Indians of British 
Columbia (Report of tho Brit Assoc, for the Advancement of 
8« ienoe in 1800), London, 1801, p 008 
9 A van Gennep, Les Biles ds passage, p 118. 
a Dubois Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere • 
monies s, Oxford, 1000, p 870 f. 

* O Bill Tout, JHA [ xxxvil (19071 800 , ol the Scandinavian 
customs noted by K Welnhold, pp 263, 281 
8 B. Danks, ' Burial Oustoms of New Britain,’ JAl xxL (1802 j 


8 Bridges, p. 170. 7 See Grimm, p 174 f. 

8 Digest xvlli. 1, ' de Contr Kintlono,’ § 34. 

8 Henderson, p 110; Jackson and Burne, p 278, C. H W. 
Johns, Bab, and Assyr Laws, Contracts, and Letters , Edin- 
burgh, 1904, p 280 

10 Le Folklore du droit immobxlier. Brussels, 11)04, p 69. 

11 A Voyage towards the South Pole and round the World . . . 
in the Years J77S-76, London, 1777, l 222. 

i* Williams and Calvert, L 164. 

18 E. Chappell, Farr, of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, London, 
1817, p. 66 ; H Ellis, A Voyage to Hudson's Bay .. .In J 744-7, 
London, 1748, p. 132 ; O, F. Lyon, Private Journal . during 
the recent Voyage Of Discovery under CapL Parry, London, 
1824, p 21 f. 

1 * J. Franklin, Barr. 0 / a Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Seam the Years 1819-ML London. 1828, p. It 

» E. W. Nelson, 18 RJBBW, pt l. p. 437. 

16 *«• Msrksr, p. 262 ; P. Desoigrues, Die Msalala, ap. Stein- 


luck on all money received by them, 1 probably for 
the reason given m Lemon’s Dictionary (1183), vis. 
prevent its ‘ vanishing away like a fairy gift ’ ; 8 
and a like practice prevails among the Berbers of 
the Atlas. 1 Interesting in tins connexion is the 
advice given to those who receive money from a 
witch ; 

‘ Put it at ones into your mouth, for fear the donor should 
spirit it away and supply its plaoe with a round stone or slats, 
whloh otherwise she might do at pleasure .* 4 
It was from neglect of some suoh precaution that 
a fiddler who had been paid m gold for lus music 
by a party of mysterious dancers found that the 
nieces were really beech-leaves.® Among the 
Masai, purchases and gifts are completed by spit- 
ting on the objects transferred. 6 By German 
custom, if a horse was given, the donor dis- 
mounted, and the recipient mounted ; if a garment 
was given, the donor took it off, and the recipient 

E ut it on , if a necklace was given, it was clasped 
y the donor round the recipient’s neck ; while, in 
other cases, the thing given was in some way or 
other attached to the person of the donee. 7 Fiom 
this * binding ou ’ (anbmden), Grimm derives the 
expression Angebinde (‘present ’).* 

(2) In some cases a transaction of gift takes the 
form of a sale,® it may be to bring within the 
domain of law a transaction which lies beyond it, 1 ® 
or to avoid the risk of the cancellation of the gift, 11 
or, perhaps, to escape the danger of giving, as in 
the case of the Durham schoolmaster noted above 
(sea 4(a) (6)). 

6. Transition from the practice of exchanging 
gifts to that of barter.— (1) It has been pointed out 
above (see a (4)) that the primitive practice of 
making exchanges takes the form, m some cases, 
of giving rather than of bartering, and, in others, 
of bartering rather than of giving. Further, the 
evidence which we have already adduced shows 
that those exchanges take place sometimes be- 
tween the members of the same clan or tribe, 
sometimes between the members of friendly tribes, 
and sometimos between strangers Now, un- 
doubtedly the most formidable obstacle to the 
extension of the practice of giving or bartering 
beyond the limits of the clan or tube is the hate 
bom of fear with which the stranger is regarded. 
To primitive man the little circle within which hs 
lives forms the only possible world of social life. 
Beyond its limits lies an unknown country peopled 
by beings whom he fears and hates, and whose 
very existence he regards as a menace to his own. 
These beings have no part or place within this 
sphere, where alone right is recognized and en- 
forced ; and, accordingly, it is not robbery to strip 
them of their goods, nor is it murder to kill them. 
Rather it is a public duty to hunt them down and 
slaughter them like beasts of prey. 

It is plainly impossible to lay down with any 
degree of precision the boundary-line where good- 
will ceases and enmity begins. 18 Of the Yahg&n of 
Cape Horn it is said that, outside of the family- 
group, the relation of man to man is doubtful, if 
not hostile : 


1 Jackson and Burne, pp. 166, 272 f , W Hone, Year Book, 
London, 1882, pp. 964, 1626 , Nader, p. 100 f ; Henderson, p. 82 ; 
Elworthy. Evu Bye, London, 1896, p. 412 ; Hartiand, 11. 266 ff. 
9 Jackson and Burn#, p. 166. 

* E. Weetermarck, MF i. 604. 

4 Wilkie MS, ap. Bendenoo, p. 180 L 
8 B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology . . ., London, 1862, ill 
281 : ct. li. 130. 

8 L. von Hofanel, Jar Budotph-See u. Stephame-Ses, Vienna, 
1881-02, p. 272. 

I Grimm, pp. 18Sf , 188 1 

8 lb. p. 191 f. ; see also Meyer, p. 21. 

8 J KoMer, ‘Die Bantu* d. Elftnbeiakftgte,* EVRW xrtli. 
(1005) 464. 

1 ° Header, InMMutiomn d. deuUahen Prlvatrechts, Leiprig, 
1886, i. 81, qaoted by Meyer, p. 26. 

II VSgfueeon-Powdl, Ongints Ielandiea, Oxford, 1906, 1. m 
»* Hamflton-Griereon, pp. 1, 88, 40. 
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‘Tha bond of a common Ungnaga ia no security for kindly 
oOcea. ] A stranger nod an enemy ara almost synonymous 

On the other hand, it has been observed by Spencer 
and Gillen that, among the tribes with which they 
are acquainted, 

' than ia no ouch thing aa one tribe being in a oonatant state of 
enmity with another/* ‘The members of one tribe will tell 
you that a distant tribe, with which they rarely or never oome 
Into contact, is very fierce and bloodthirsty and given to mak- 
ing raids. The same tribe will be living upon moat friendly 
terms with ita immediate neighbours, and some of the latter 
will be doing precisely the same thing with the tribe of which 
your informants art afraid and susploious. At the same time 
it is quite true that, if a member of an unknown tribe made his 
appearance, except, of course, he came accredited ae a sacred 
messenger, he would most probably be promptly speared. Any- 
thing strange is uncanny to the native, who has a peculiar dread 
of evil magic from a dlstanoe.’ 

In many instances the conception that the stranger 
is a being to be feared and hated is held most 
strongly by that portion of the population which is 
most remote from and, therefore, least familiar 
with him. Thus, those of the Yahgan who have 
never met with the Ona regard them as mortal 
enemies ; while those of them who are their neigh- 
bours intermarry with them and fall, to some 
extent, at all events, under their influence.* So, 
too, it is said of some of the N. Queensland natives, 
that they will hunt down and slay and eat the 
stranger who trespasses on their territory ; while 
those of their divisions which lie nearest the border 
live on such amicable terms with their neighbours 
that the tribal boundaries are not easily deter- 
mined. 4 Thus, the range of social feelings is 
widely different in different cases. In some, they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others, 
they hardly cross the threshold of the family-group 
(see Strangers). 

The dread with which the stranger is regarded 
is largely due to the universal belief in his magical 
powers. The Bakani, 8 for example, and some of 
the Australian tnbes 6 regard evil and sickness and 
death as coming to them from those who dwell 
beyond their borders. In short, the stranger is 
looked upon as belonging to strange gods, and as 


bringing with him strange supernatural influences 7 
He is possessed, and one of tne duties of the medi- 


He is possessed, and one 
cine-chief and a main pu 


hospitality are to disenchant him — or, in other 
words, to remove the tabu 8 
(2) In the case of certain peoples, exchanges take 
place only between members of a tribe who are 
known to one another. Thus, while the Yahgan, 9 
like many another people, 10 celebrate the occasion of 
a visit to their friends by an exchange of gifts, 
they appear to have had no such dealings with 
their neighbours the Ona and Alacaluf ; nor had 
they any notion of barter with the stranger until 
they had learned to practise it from passing 
voyagers. 11 Among the Andaman Islanders, it 
frequently happens that a head chief organizes a 

l Stirling, ‘Residence in Fuegia,' S. Amer Mitt. Mag., Lon- 
don, 1870, iv. 11. 

• Spencer-Gillen *, p. 82 , *, p 81 

• Hyades-Deniker, vii 1ft 

• 0. Luniholts, Among Cannibal *, p. 176. 

s K. von den Stelnen, Unter den NatunOlkem ZentraX- 
Brasiliene, m> 844, 848 

• 8pencer-GiUen b , p. 81 f. ; E. M. Carr, Tht Australian Root, 
London, 1886, i. 60; Ftoon-Howitt, Kamslaroi and Kumai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 269. 

7 F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hitt, of Rel * London, 1902, p. 71 ; 
A. venGennep, Let Rites de pottage, p 86 ft ; J Q. Fraser, OB*, 
pt. ii 'Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,' London, 1911, p 102. 

8 B. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, Conn., 1882, p 
119 ; see Snuirans. 

• Hyades-Deniker, vii. 878. 

M a Golden, 18 (Mohawks); J. Grants, L 168 (Eskimos); G. 
Tomer, Nineteen Years mi Polynesia, p 829 (Samoans) ; Lam- 
bert, xiL 889 (Hew Caledonians). 

U J. Weddell, A Voyage towards the South PoU in 18tt-tU, 
London, 1826, pp. 168, 182; see Wilkes, L 122 IT. ; P P. King 
and IL Ilta-Royi the Voyages of the • Adventure • and 

‘JMgftL’ London, 1889, l 444, UL 241. It is stated that tbs 
'oaaoe Indians’ engaged in barter with the Patagonians (<8.ii. 
172); but it is nnoeiwn to wbat tribe these Indians belonged. 


large gathering in order to receive the members of 
some distant community who have offered to give 
an entertainment of dance and song. 

' Sundry implements or articles, which are more oomroon In 
their community than in that of their hosts, are taken by the 
visitors on these oocasions for purposes of presentation, or, 
to speak more correctly, of barter.' 1 Still, their mode of 
negotiating is that of giving.* 

Nor is the interchange of presents limited to friends 
and acquaintances ; for strangers, if introduced by 
mutual friends, are always welcomed.* A very 
similar exchange of specialties upon the occasion 
of friendly visits is stated to take place among the 
Samoans, 4 but it is not clear from the account 
whether this exchange is or is not subject to the 
same limitations as the practice of lending, which 
occurs only between members of the same tribe or 
clan 8 The Bakalri are not themselves potters, 
and they do not possess the stone suitable for 
axes. Accordingly, they prooure these articles 
from neighbouring tribes.® Each tribe has its 
specialty, and these specialties pass from tribe to 
tribe ; still, the form of exchange is that of gift 
followed by counter-gift. On his arrival the 
stranger presents to his host some article peculiar 
to 1 ub tribe or locality ; and the latter, either on 
receiving him, or, more generally, on parting, gives 
him something in return. 7 But, until our inform- 
ant’s visit to them, the Bakairi knew nothing of 
exchanging specific object for specific object. The 
guest expected to receive something, but it re- 
mained with the host to determine what he should 
receive.® Again, it is said of the Indians of Guiana 
that each tribe has some special manufacture ; and 
that its members constantly visit other tribes, 
hostile though they be, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the products of their labour for articles which 
they themselves do not produce These trading 
Indians are allowed to pass through an enemy’s 
country without let or hindrance,® traders being 
treated, for the time being, as fellow-tnbesmen 10 
New Zealand affords another instance of the circti 
lation of property by exchange of specialties. The 
inhabitants on the upper Wanganui send preserved 
parrots and other birds which are considered a 
delicacy * as presents to other parts of the country 
where they are scarce ; and, m due time, a return 
present of dried fish, or something else not to be 
obtained easily in the inland country, is received ’ 11 
Of the Bushmen we are told that ‘they had no 
contact with people beyond their own little i om- 
munities, except in war, for they were without a 
conception of commerce’; 1 * while K Moffat 1 * in- 
forms us that they supplied Hottentots, Corannas, 
and Namaquas with quivers, bows, and poisoned 
arrows. S. Passarge, 14 relying on the information 
of a Bushman attendant, speaks of the commercial 
relations of the latter’s countrymen with Bantu 
tribes, and adds that large prices were obtained for 
certain commodities ; but as to the modus of these 
transactions he leaves us in ignorance. 

The most remarkable example of this primitive 
traffic is afforded by the aborigines of Australia. 
In their case it seems to reach its highest point of 
organization among those tribes of Queensland of 
which W. E. Both supplies an admirable account 
He tells os that 

' certain trade-routes laid down from time immemorial along 
their own or messmates’ country are followed by the member* 
of a tribe or tribes, along which each knows that be Is free to 


i Man, p. 169 8/6 p. 120 » lb p 80. 

4 Wilkes, ii. 148 f, * G Turner, 264. 

8 K. von den Steinen, pp. 98, 203, 216. 7 lb. p. 888. 

8 Ib.p. 888 f. 
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travel unmolested , theee route*, of greeter or leas extent, ere 
rigidly adhered to. The opening of the local market, eo to 
apeak, may take place at tne instance of one of the elder* or 
“bosses ” at one of the larger camp* . . . where Infraction* 
are laeued a* to when to leave, to whom to go, what to take, 
and what to return with ’ 1 

ltoth gives a list of trade routes and of the articles 
bartered at tho various 4 swapping stations,’ and 
observes that this intercourse is productive of an 
exchange not only of material things but of ideas. 9 
In the case of the tribes of S E. Australia, commerce 
is less systematic in form. Trade centres exist 
among them, but barter takes place only on certain 
solemn occasions, such as the settling of a blood- 
feud, the celebration of an initiation ceremony, or 
the occurrence of a great tribal gathering ; * and it 
is worthy of note that the very tribes which 
frequent those resorts make annual expeditions to 
obtain pitched and red ochre, during which they 
must be prepared to light every inch of the way. 
But, besides this tiading at recognized places, 
articles pass from one tribe to another by way of 
barter. Thus, the Yantruwunta obtained, wooden 
shields 4 from their neighbours higher up Cooper’s 
Creek, who got them from tribes farther to the 
north-east * and, in the case of the central 
Australians, fighting clubs made by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga are ‘traded down to the Mnc- 
dounell Ranges and right away to tho south of the 
Arunta and Luritcha. 6 In this way ornaments,® 
shields, 7 spears, 8 pieces of greenstone (diorite), 8 
stone for axes and hatchets, w articles of food, 11 red 
oalire, sandstone, slabs for giinding grass and 
other seods, 18 and skins 18 pass from tribe to tube 
by way of barter — those tribes being, in many 
instances, widely separated from one another. 14 

There are two Australian usage* with regard to trade which 
deserve special mention Of these the first, called yulahin, 
prevail* among the Dieri. ‘When a blaok-fallow i* going a 
distance from home, either to another of the Dieri hordes, or 
its lesser division*, or to a neighbouring tribe, some one at hi* 
camp becomes hi* t/utchin . . It 1* then hi* duty to bring 
book with him artloloa (or his yutchin, who while ho is away 
also collect* present* for him Under no circumstance* i» such 
a pledge broken '1® The second usage is practised by the 
Narrlnyerl When a tribesman ha* a ohlld born to him, ho 
preserves Its umbilical oord, end gives it to a man of another 
tribe, who ha* children In this way these ohildren become 
nyi* nfiiamp* to the child first mentioned He and they may 
not touch, or approach, or address one another ; and, when 
they have arrived at adult age, they become the agent* through 
whom thoir respective tribes carry on barter Their estrange 
uient 1s said to answer two purposes * It gives security to tne 
tribes that there will be no collusion between their agent* for 
their private advantage, and also compels the two always to 
conduct the business throughithlrd partios ’ 16 It is a matter 
of indiiTerenoe whether tho children ao or do not belong to tho 
same clan, it 

(3) Those instances from Australia establish the 
fact that tho tribes of which Roth speaks possess 
a far more highly organized system of commerce 
than is to be found among the natives of the 
centre. They show us, further, that the S.E. 
aboi igmes engage in barter with strangers as well 
as friends at certain established trading-centres on 
certain recognized occasions ; and they supply 
ample evidence of the passage of commodities nom 
tribe to tribe, sometimes directly and sometimes 
through the medium of friendly tribes or of a 

i Ethnol. Studies among (As Norlh-West-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, Brisbane, 1897, p 132 
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special class of persons. At the same time, it is 
obvious that, except perhaps m the ease of the 
tribes first mentioned, suen trafficking is excep- 
tional. Yet the mere foot that it exists indicates 
that the parties to it have made a considerable 
advance along the path of commercial progress. 
The privileges accorded to the trader among the 
natives of Guiana point in the same direction. 

The practice 01 exchanging gnest-gifts has a 
wider range among the Bakairi than among the 
Andaman Islanders. Among the former, it may 
take place between strangers ; among the latter, 
it takes place only between friends, or between a 
host and an accredited stranger. Accordingly, it 
is plain that in each of the three last instances we 
meet with a personal exception to the general rule 
of treating the stranger as an enemy — an exception, 
that is to say, in favour of the Btranger-trader and 
the stranger-guest. 

(4) Now, a large body of evidence attests the 
prevalence, both in the past and in the present, m 
almost every quarter of the globe, of a mode of 
trading which throws, it is thought, no little light 
upon tne origin of this exception. This so-called 
4 silent trade r is, in its simplest form, a transaction 
by way of exchange between persons who are 
unseen by one another; and examples of it are 
supplied by European and Asiatic Russia, by many 
naits of Africa, by Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, and by North, Central, and South 
America. 1 Here we piopose to consider only those 
instances which occur amongst peoples regarding 
whose life and surroundings we have adequate if 
not full information. 

It has been said that this form does not represent 
the first beginnings of intercom se with the stranger 
— that it is, rather, a device adopted by tiaders of 
a higher civilization in order to overcome the 
suspicions and fears of those belonging to a lower 
civilization and to induce them to trade It is 
undoubted that to many punutive peoples tho 
practice of making exchanges with persons outside 
of their own clan 01 tribe was unknown until it 
was introduced among them or forced upon them 
by strangers of a culture superior to their own. 
Thus, wnile there is no evidence of exchange 
between the extinct Tasmanians or Botocudos or 
Sens with the tribes in their neighbourhood, it is 
leported of the two foirner that they engaged in 
it with the Europeans with whom they were 
brought into touch, 8 and of the last named that 
they learned to practise it from the whites of 
Sonora, with whose missions and military expedi- 
tions they came frequently into contact. 4 It 
would be unjustifiable, however, in view of the 
evidence, to attribute the origin of this curious 
form to the ingenuity of civilized tiaders; for, 
while it is true that not infrequently such tradeis 
employ this method in dealing with rude peoples, 
it is no less true that m many cases it is practised 
by such peoples m opening a trade with those 
outside their Dorders. 4 

(5) The Veddas of Ceylon, the Sakais (Senoi) of 
Malaoca, the ToAlas of Celebes, and the Kubus of 
Sumatra are regarded by the latest authorities as 
related races, on the ground of the similarity not 
only of their somatological characteristics, but of 
their habits and modes of life ; 5 and, consequently, 

l 8e« Homilton-Orierson, pp. 41-47 

* H. Ling Roth, TA* Aborigines of Tasmania , Halifax, 1899, 
pp. 27, 41, 46; Maximilian Prinx *u Wied-Neuwied, Reisenach 
Brasuien, Frankfort, 1821, L 834, 889, 363. 

* W J McGee, ‘The Seri Indian *, 4 17 RBSW [1899], pt 1, 
pp, 114, 152* 224*. 227*. 

4 See Hamilton-Grlerson, p. 62 ff. 
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it is of especial interest to ns to find that all these 
peoples practise this method of exoh&nge in its 
simplest form. Fa Hian is apparently speaking 
of the Veddas, when he says of Ceylon that 
'It was originally uninhabited by men. Only demons, genii, 
and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. When the season for traffic 
came, the genii and demons appeared not, but set forward 
their precious commodities marked with the exact price If 
cheee suited the merchants they paid the price and took the 
goods.’ i 

Many instances might be collected in which the merchant 
is said to have been uncertain whether he was trading with 
men or demons.) According to al-Birdm,* the oo&st-people of 
LafiU (Ceylon) traded cloves in accordance with this method. 
It is possible, however, that his account applies not to Ceylon, 
but to those islands in the Indian Ocean where, according to 
Qaswini, 4 a clove-trade was conducted in this manner. The 
method la still practised by the Voddas of Nilgais » Accord- 
ingly, the statement of Bailey « to the contrary appears to be 
erroneous.? 


Robert Knox’s account 8 — winch is corroborated 
by many other reports to the same effect — informs 
us that, when the Veddas want arrows, they 
' will carry their load of Flesh in the night, and hang it up In 
a Smith’s, also a leaf cut In the form they will have their 
arrows made, and hang by it Which If the Smith do make 
according to their pattern they will require, they bring him 
more Flesh, but if he makes them not they will do him a 
mischief one time or another by shooting in the night If the 
South makes the arrows he leaves them in the same place as 
the Veddas hung the Flesh ’ 

It may be noted that in the case of the Smoos and Twakas, 
who employ a similar method of trading, each article has 
affixed to it a sample of what is wanted in return . 8 and a 
similar Indication is given by the natives of the Rio del Norte 
in bartering with the whites 10 

The wild Sakais of Perak, in trafficking with the 
Malaya, either employ a ‘tame’ Sakai as an 
intermediary, or deposit their wares, which consist 
of jungle produce, on the banks of rivers, at 
certain times and places known to the trader 
They then withdraw, and return after an interval 
to fetch the articles offered in exchange. 11 Hugh 
Clifford 12 speaks of the ‘tame* Sakai only as 
exchanging with the Malays, who deposit the 
articles of barter at certain spots in the forest, 
whence the Sakais remove them, replacing them 
with their wares. The ToAlas of Celebes formerly 
practised this mode of trading, laying down what 
they had collected at some place of resort, whence 
any one could take it on leaving something in 
exchange. 18 Winter tells us that the Chang Kubu 
of Sumatra deposit such articles as rattan, bees- 
wax, resin, and ivory at a spot on a river-bank 
where they may catch the eye of the Malay trader, 
and then retire. They return from time to time ; 
and, if they find that something which suits their 
taste has been laid down beside their offer, they 
take it away with them, leaving their barter for 
the trader to carry on hoard his proa. 14 

l Pilgrimage of Fa H\an, from the French ed of the Foe 
Koue Kt of Riiniusat, Klaproth, and Landrease, Calcutta, 1848, 


a See Ibn Ba(u(a, Voyage*, ed Defr6mery-Sangulnettl, Parle, 
1853-59, 1 401 , Q F Lyon, Farr, of Travel* in F Africa in 
the Year* 1818-90 , London, 1821, p. 149 , Hamilton-Grieroon, p 
32 and note 9, and p 88 

• E 0 Sacha u, Alberun? t India , an Account of the Religion 
. . . of India about A D 1080. London, 1910, i. 809. 

4 Ap J Gildemewter, Script or. Arab, de rebut Indict * loci 
*t oputcula, Bonn, 1838, t. 202. 

#0. 8 V. Stevens, 'Amongst the Veddas,* RAS , Ceylon 
Branch, Proceedings, 1880, Colombo. 1888, p 108; see also 
P. and F. Sarasin, Ergebniste naturvnmntchaftl Fortchungm 
auf Ceylon in d Jahren 1881,-86, Wiesbaden. 1887-93, Hi. 657. 

« 'Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon/ TES Lond , new 
ser., London, 1862, IL 286. 

T See, however, O. G and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddat, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 93 : of. p. 16, note. 

• Hittor . Relation of the I eland of Ceylon, London, 1681, 

p. 62 . 

• O. N. Bell, Tangtoeera, London, 1899, p 267. 

M A. von Humboldt, Eteai politique tur is royaume de la 
Nouvelle Btpagne, Paris, 1808, L 304. 

u 8keat-Blagden, Pagan Race* of the Malay Penimula, 
London, 1906,1 229. 

D In Court and Kampong, London, 1897, p. 102 L 

u P. and F. Sarasin, Reiten in Celeb** . tn A. Jahren 
1898-96 und 1909-09, Wiesbaden, 1906, U. 876. 

14 Quoted by Hagen, p. 118. 


Hagen quotes de Sturla, Olivier, and H. O. Forbes to much 
the same effect According to Olivier and Forbes, however, it 
is the Malay who opens the trade. Forbes > saye that the Malay 


io iraue wun mem use me same means so oouecc 
* ; 9 and a very similar use is, or was, made of a gong 
ressel in Burn.* Bakuwi* says that thoee who traded 
ethod with the people of Tlbri — a oountry of the 


could summon the Kubus by striking a hollow tree so as to 
produce a certain series of sounds recognised as a call tor aid 
whenever the Orang Ot of Borneo wish to gather the members 
of the tribe together, they beat upon a tree-trunk, and the 
Malays who trade with them use the same means to collect 

their clients ; f J * " 

or copper vess 

by this method with the people of Tlbri — a oountry e 
Sudan, distant about three months’ Journey from 8egelnu 
announoed their approach by eound of drum * 

The Ukits, the Punans, the Buketans, and 
the Ot Damung of Borneo are said to employ a 
similar method; 8 hut a recent account of the 
Punans from Malay sources shows that, when 
bartenng, they no longer keep out of sight of the 
trader 7 According to Chinese writers, it was at 
one time in use up country from Banjemiasin. 8 

(6) A racial connexion, similar to that which is 
said to subsist between the Veddas and certain 
other peoples, is held by Schmidt 8 to be estab- 
lished between the pygmies of Central Africa, 
the Bushmen, the Andamanese, the Semangs, and 
the Negritos of the Philippines. We have already 
referred to the modes of exchange practised by the 
Bushmen and the Andamanese (see 2(1) and 6 (2) 
above). The Semangs are neighbours of the Sakais, 
and, although of a wholly ditlerent stock, exhibit 
a manner of life and a method of trading practi- 
cally identical with theirs. 10 

The accounts of the pygmy peoples of Central 
Africa disclose an interesting variety of trading 
cuBtomB. The Akkas are grouped m small com- 
munities, and wander over the countries of certain 
of the Monbuttu tribes. They are hunters, and 
do not cultivate the soil ; hut they have a remark- 
able fondness for vegetable food, and not infre- 
quently raid the fruit-trees of their neighbours. 11 
‘ After a successful hunt, when they possess abund- 
ance of food, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every hunch of fruit gathered they substitute 
a piece of meat ’ 18 A very similar description is 
given of the Obongo of the Ogowe Basin, 18 who 
are also said to employ the method of the ‘silent 
trade.’ 14 The Batua are simple hunteis, and know 
nothing of agriculture. They wander over the 
country of the Bakuba, Baluba, Bakat4, and other 
tribes, hut are met with only on certain days at 
market-places situated within the virgin forest, 
and, m general, equidistant from the neighbour- 
ing villages These spots are regarded as neutral 
ground, and are frequented by the pygmies in order 

I A Naturalist’* Wandering*, p, 2“' 

*0. A L Schwaner, i 280 r 

» Riedel, p 16 

4 French tr de Guignes, Notice* et Extrait* de la Bibliothtque 
do Roi, Acad de* I riser , Parla, 1789, H. 894 

s As to the primitive methods of communication, by means of 
smoke-signals, Are beacons, sound of drum, etc , see Hamilton- 
Gnerson, p 23, note 2. and p 68, note 2 . see also H Wwsmann, 
L Wolf, O de Francois, H Miiller, Im Innem Afnkai, Leipzig, 

1888, p 828. 

• Schwaner, L 281 , O. Beooari, Wandering* in the Great 
Foreit * of Borneo, London, 1904, p 266 ; P Ounynghame, 

‘ Sarawak,’ in Scottish Geog Mag xxviil [1912] 368: A. Bastlan, 
Indonesian, oder die Inteln d malayitchen Archipel, iv. 4 Borneo 
und Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 26 

7 M W. H Beech, in Man, xi {1911] 17 

8 W. P Groeneveldt, * Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
Malacca, ‘ in MisceU Paper* relating to Indo-Chtna and the 
Indian Archipelago, 2nd ser., London, 1887, L 228. 

B P. 24 f j see also F Sarasin, p. 308 S. 

io Skeat-BIagden, 1. 227. 

II G Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, tr E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1878, 1L 145 ; W. Junker, Travel* m Africa during the 
Year* 1889-86, tr. A. H Keane. London, 1892, p 86 f , O. Casati, 
Ten Yean in Bquatoria, London and New York, 1891, L 167 B 

u Casati, 168 ; of. G. Burrows, The Land of the Pigmiet, 
London, 1898,0. 188. 

18 P. B. du Chaillu, pp 270, 816* ; O. Lens, SkUzen au* We*t~ 
Ofrika, Berlin. 1878, p 110 ft , The Strange Adventuret if 
Andrei* BatteU, ed. EL G. Ravens tein, London, 1901 (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 62, note 1. 

14 A. Bastlan, LhedeuUche Exptd. an d. Loango-KiUtc, Jena, 
1974, L 140. 
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to exchange fresh or dried fle*h for maize. As to 
the manner of the oxohango, we have, unfortun- 
ately, no precise information. 1 

Tne accounts of the trading methods of the 
Negritos of the Philippines are somewhat wanting 
in precision. We are told of the A etas that they 
deal only with the Malay tribes which are their 
neighbours, in order to procure, for their honey 
and beeswax, such articles as arrow-heads, knife- 
blades, cloth, eto., which they cannot provide for 
themselves. It is said that they always, as far as 
possible, employ the same persons to conduct this 
tiaffic 8 Further, it is stated by a recent American 
authority* that 

'In many plows* in the Ar<hlprlago today, especially In Min- 
danao, periodic commerce Is carried on regularly on neutral 
territory. Market-places are selected where products are put 
down by one party, which then retires temporarily, and are 
taken up by the other party, which comes and leaves its own 
production* In exchange ’ 

Bhnnentritt’s informants spoke of the Mamanuas 
of Mindanao as exchanging, but said nothing of 
the method of the exchange 4 The ‘silent trade’ 
is employed by the wild Anoyaos of Luzon in bar- 
tering their tobacco with the Christian natives * 

(7) Winter’s description of the Kubus’ mode of 
exchange is remarkably similar to Bell’s account 
of that employed by the 8moos and Twakas of the 
Mosquito country. 

' Ho much confident c have they In the honesty of transactions 
that 1 have frequently seen at the mouths of rivers a peeled and 
painted stUk planted in a conspicuous position, and on landing 
have found hanging to the trees bunches of plantains, baskets 
of trtairo, rolls of tor moo cloth, skins, etc , and attached to each 
arft< /« h sample of what was wanted in return, such as a fish- 
hook to one, a ftw heads to another, a pinch of salt to the next, 
and so on These were placed there in the expectation that the 
coast Indians passing by on the main river would make the 
required barter After a while, If they were found to remain 
untouuhed, the river Indians bring the articles to the coast 
villages ’ * Tho last sentence seems to show that the praotioe 
was declining 

(8) This method of trade is found among the 
Gorngai and Tungu, the original inhabitants of 
Kola and Kohroor, inlands of the Arm Archi- 
pelago, and was formerly in use in Burn and 
Ceram 7 From Japanese writers dating from tho 
first half of tho lSfcli cent we learn that the piac- 
tice was employed hv the Ainus of Yezo in traf- 
ficking with the inhabitants of Ki-itat-soub, one of 
tho Kurile Islands ;* and by the Ainns of Snghalien 
in trailing with the people of the Amur country.* 
According to Paulus Jovms, 10 the Lapps made ex- 
changes, 

•yet so that they (Iso tho syght ami coompagnie of all mer* 
cnantes. For oomparvng and laying theyr wares together 
and loavyng thevr furresTn a uiyddo place, they hargayne with 
simplo faytn with absent and unknowen men ’ 

(9) Similar accounts are given of peoples regard- 
ing whom we have little information. Thns, we 
hear of the ju actice at Mozambique, 11 and, if we 
credit a native story, at Amboyna. 18 It was em- 
ployed by the Faloungs m exchanging their tea with 


i H Wlsemann, I* Wolf, O de Francois, H Muller p 2T>0fl , 
see also 0 8b Itatoman, The First Aeoent qf the Kasai, Lon- 
don, 1880, p 28 ft , II von Wiesmann, My Second Journey 
through natatorial A/nca, p 106 ff 

* A Sohodenberg, ‘Ueber die Negritos d Philipplnen,’ ZB 
xil {18801 1ST. 

* A E. Jenks, The Bontoc laorot, Manila, 1005, p 159 

* * Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die Mamanuas,’ A B 
lx. [Leyden, 1890] 251. 

* A. Sohodenberg, ZE xxl [1889] 075 

* Boll, p 207 , see also Bell, • Romarks on the Mosquito Terri* 
fcory/ JItGS xxxii. (1802] 268 ft , where a short account of these 
tribes is given. 

1 Rledm. pp. 16, 128, 271 

» Ulnsifee, Aper^u gCniral dee trote royavmes, tr. J. Klaproth, 
Paris, 1888, p 194 1. 

* Von Sisbold, II. 198 

Richard Eden’s tr. in Eotee upon Russia be\ng a Translation 
Of the earliest Account qf that Country . London, 1851-62 
(Hakluyt Society), il. *0; see also John Scheffer, p 67 f. 

w Conor Frederick’s Voyage, in R, Hakluyt, The Principal 
Nmigateons . of the English Nation*, London. 1598-1000, 
it. i. 242 : cf. 11. Thomane, Seise- and LebenebeschrrUmng, Augs- 
burg, 1788, p 119. 

>• j\ Valontyn, Oud en Stems Oost-Indien, Dordrecht and 
Amsterdam, 1724, pi 11. ('Amboniscbs laaksn’X p. 2. 


the Barmans ; 1 and tho legends of the invisible 
smith in Berkshire, and in ‘the JSoK&n Isles of 
Lipari,’*find an echo in Denmark,* in Westphalia, 4 
and other parts of Germany,* and on the West 
Coast of Africa.* 

(10) We are told of the natives of Cumberland’s 
Island, by the writer of Martin Frobisher’s second 
voyage to the north, that 

' their manner of trafflque is thus • they doe use to lay downs of 
their merchandise upon the ground so muoh as they means to 
part withal, and so looking chat the other partis with whom 
they make trade should doe the like, they doe themselves depart, 
and then it they doe like of tbeir Mart they come again e and take 
in exchange the others merchandise, otherwise if they like not, 
they take their owne and depart.' 8 

It is not quite clear whether those who earned on 
this trade were mutually unseen, or whether this 
instance is an example of another form of the prac- 
tice, in which the parties are seen by one another, 
but keep at a safe distance.* Of the latter form 
many examples might be cited.* In some of these 
a considerable interval separates those engaged in 
the traffic, while, in others, a mere line drawn on 
the sand is the only division between them. 

(11) A very instructive instance of another form 
of the practice is supplied by Lander. 10 His object 
was to obtain yams, and some of the natives with 
hint proceeded well-armed to a town near the river, 
and returned follow ed by many armed people carry- 
ing bundles of yams. They were accompanied by 
an old woman, who seemea to be a person of au- 
thority. On arriving at the river, she directed the 
yams to be placed in distinct and separate bundles 
before Lander’s natives, and ordered the owner to 
retire to a short distanoe. The purchaser then 
inspected the bundles, and, having selected one to 
his own satisfaction, placed beside it what he con- 
sidered to be its value in cloth, flints, etc. The 
old woman looked on while this was being done, 
and, if Bhe thought that what was given was suffi- 
cient, she took up the cloth and gave it to the owner 
of the bundles, tho purchaser taking away the yams. 
If, on the contrary, she thought that the purchaser’s 
offer was insufficient, she allowed it to remain a 
short time, so as to give him an opportunity of 
adding something to it. If he did not add any- 
thing, she directed the owner of the yams to move 
them out of the way, and left the purchaser to 
remove his cloth. ‘ All this was carried on with- 
out a word passing between the parties.’ 

With Lander’s account may be compared what 
is said of the Aleuts : 


They never transact business with each other personally, 
but always through a third person. Whoever wishes to sell 
anything, sends it Into another house by this agent, who, 
without mentioning the owner’s name, says, * Here is the 
tayAk ' (saleable object). The buyer aaks what is wanted In 
return, and sends as much as he thinks fit of what is required 
The agent takes this to the seller, and, if he is satisfied, the 
bargain is ooncluded If he is not satisfied, he asks for some- 
thing in addition, or proposes a new exchange u 


This method of bargaining is remarkably similar 
l A Bastian, lh« V Hiker d. OstL-Asten, Leipzig, 1860-71, li. 169. 
9 See Hamilton Grierson, p. 41 

8 J M Thiele, Danmarke Folkeeagn, Copenhagen, 1848, II. 
181, cited by W A. Oraigie, Scandinavian Folk Lore, Paisley 
and London, 1896, pp. 407 ff., 450 and note. 

* A Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrduehe, u. Mdrehen aus Westfalen, 
Leipzig, 1859, i. 41 , see also B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology, 
m. mff 

8 Thorpe, Hi 88. « P. B. du Chailla, p. 106 f 

8 Hakluyt, til 08 

8 See Hakluyt, iii 86 ; and cf. O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage cf 
Discovery into the S Sea and Behring’s Straits, 1816-1818, 
London. 1821, i. 228 ff , as to the dealings of the Chukchta with 
the Eskimos near Kotzebue Sound. 

» See Homilton-Grierson. p, 47 ff. ; also Early Voyages to 
Terra Australis , now called Australia, ed. R. H Major, 
London, 1859 (Hakluyt Socle tj), p. 96; extract from Wltseen’s 
Soerd- sn Oast Tartary * Amsterdam, 1706, regarding New 
Guinea ; 8, Muller, Reiten en Ondereoekingen in den Inaieehen 
Arohipk, Amsterdam, 1867, L 202: and Wallis. Voyage, in 
J. Hawkeswortfa, An Account of Voyages in ike Southern 
Hemisphere, London, 1778, i. 451 f. (Tahiti). 

l* Journ.qf en Xx pe d . to Eupiore the Oourte and Termination 
Of the Niger, London, 1882, tit 181 ff. 
n Dali; p. 894. 
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to that employed by the Eskimos of Bering Strait 
at the 4 Asking festival/ of whioh Nelson 1 gives an 
account. 

(12) M. H. Kingsley* supplies us with an example 
of yet another form of this practice, in which a 
divinity safeguards the rights of the traders. She 
tells us that, when walking along a bush path, far 
from human habitation, 

' you * wQl 1 notics « little deered space by the aide of the path , 
It is neatly laid with plantain leaves, and on it are varloiu little 
article* for sale,— leaf tobaoco, a few yam*, and so on,— and 
beside each article are so many atone*, bean*, or cowrie*, 
whioh Indicate the prioe of each article , and you will see 
either sitting in the middle of things, or swinging by a piece 
of tie- tie from a branch above, Egba, or a relation of his,— the 
market god,— who will visit with desth sny theft from that 
shop, or any cheating in prioe given, or any taking away of 
sum* left by previous customers.’ > 

It has been oontended by a recent writer, F Somlo, 4 that 
this mode of exchange la not, in any of its forms, a primi- 
tive mode, because ft is not practised by primitive peoples. 
In his list of such peoples he Includes the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, the extinct Tasmanians, the Botooudos, the Fuegtaus, 
the Andaman Islanders, ths Nwritoe of the Philippines, the 
Bushmen, the Seris, and the veddas. He does not notice 
i eight or nine peoples whom ths best authorities re- 


gard < 
He ad 


i admits that the Veddas employ this mods of trading, 

and offers ths explanation, without, however, adducing any 
evidence in support ,of it, that they borrowed the practice 
from their neighbours.* In dealing with the Negritos of 
the Philippines, be says not a word of ths practice of this 
method at Mindanao and elsewhere ; and, while be names the 
Kubus, he excludes them from his list, without stating his 
reasons for so doing Further, he refuses a place in it to the 
Ainu* of Yezo and the Akkas of Equatorial Africa, on the ground 
that they are agriculturists or art influenced by agricultural 
tribes , and he would probably have treated in similar fashion, 
had he dealt with them, the Toilas, the Semangs. and the Sakais. 
It is quite true that the Ainu women cultivate small garden 
plots ; but, ae a people, ths Ainus know nothing of agriculture 0 
The Akkas, although they are hunters nor* sfoxijv, have an 
especial fondness for vegetable food, and frequently raid the 
fruit trees of the tnbes over whose lands they wander.? The 
To Alas of Oelebes are now cultivators of the soil , but the remains 
found in the caverns which they inhabited until recently show 
that formerly they were hunters pure and simple ® But few of 
ths Semangs till the soil,* while the tillage of the Sakais la of the 
rudest. I® We have already noted that the Palounga and the 
Apoyaoa grow respectively tea and tobaoco (see 6 (6) and (»)) 
As to primitive methods of agriculture, see K. Biioher, Die 
Bntttehung d. Volkrwirthtchaft «, Tubingen, 1004, p. 64 ff It has 
been pointed out again and again that the fact that a people has 
made an advance in one direction does not necessarily exclude 
it from the class of primitive peoples 11 Thus, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia are universally and rightly regarded as 
being within that class, although among many tnbes com- 
msreial relations have been reduced to an organized system (see 
0 (2) and (8)). 

It seems plain, then, that the method of exchange under 
consideration is or has been known to and practised Dy many 
primitive peoples , and, accordingly, we are freed from the 
necessity of discussing the question whether a usage is to be 
regarded as primitive only on proof that primitive peoples 
practise it. 1 * 

(13) It I® obvious that considerable light is tin own 
upon these curious forms of trading by the evidence 
which we have adduced as to primitive conceptions 
regarding the nature, incidents, and effects of ex- 
change (see 4 (a)). The problem which confronted 
the savage was this. How was he to obtain from 
those who were the objects of his suspicion and 
fear, if not of his open enmity, certain articles 
which they possessed and he coveted? He was 

i 'The Eskimo about Bering Strait,' 18 RBEW, Washington, 
1800, pt i p 860 ff Other instances of the oondnot of trade 
through the medium of middlemen will be found la Hamilton- 
Grierson, p 60 f 

8 ' Afr. ReL and Law,’ Nat Remtw, xxx. n89Tl 184 ; cf 
R. E. Dennett, At ths Back of the Black Han't Mind, London, 
1908. p. 198. 

• Bee Hamilton -Grierson, p 58 f. 

« Dtr GilUrvorhthr in dtr UrgatUtcbaft, Brussels and Leipzig, 
lOOOj?. 160 f. 

• it. pp. 12, 134 

e J Batchelor, Tht Ainu of Japan, London, 1802, pp. 89, 40, 
260, 287 ; R. Hftchoock, 'The Ainos of Veso, Japan,' Report of 
Nat Mut. 1890, Washington, 1891, p. 488. 

7 Schweinfurth, 11. 146 ; Junker /p 86 1. ; Caaati, 1 187 ff. 

• F. Bar— in, p. 807. * Skeat-BJsgden, i 53 Jb i. 68. 

» See J. Kohler, ‘Zor RechUphiloe u. vcrgleichende Recbte- 

wi— sn soh a ft. 1 Jurist. LxtUraiurblatt, vtl. 197, and ‘ Zur Urgesoh. 
d. Zhe,' ZVRW xil. I90ff. 

*8 Bee B. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.*, London, 1903, L 10 ; J. O. 
Fraser, Tottmiim and Exogamy, do 1910, iv. 156. 
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familiar with exchange as practised within his own 
group, and he believed that the parties to it were 
brought into a relation of such a sort as to secure 
their good faith. Here, then, was a method to his 
hand. He would exchange with the stranger, and 
by keeping out of sight— by neither seeing nor 
being seen by him— would limit his contact with 
him to that effected by the exchange itself. 
The stranger would not dare to take his goods- 
without makmg a return ; and the good faith of 
both parties would he guaranteed by the nature of 
the relation which united them for the time. Thus, 
the method, in its simplest form, is an application 
of the principles which operate in exchange, as 
adapted to the special circumstances of the case. 
Among the Aleuts, the oontact of the parties is 
limited to that implied in the act of exchanging ; 
but, in other instances, the case is different. 
Sometimes the parties come into view of one 
another ; sometimes they even approach one an- 
other ; sometimes they transact wholly through 
intermediaries ; and sometimes they take the 
additional precaution of keeping silence so long as 
the traffic lasts Lastly, there are instances in 
which honest dealing and peaceable conduct arc 
assured by fear, not of the mysterious retribution 
which follows upon a breach of tabu, but of the 

E unishment inflicted on the cheat and the truce- 
reaker by the god of the market. It will be seen 
from the facts which have been adduced that the 
mutual avoidance of the parties, accompanying, as 
it does, the mysterious union which exchange 
creates, serves more than one purpose. It begins, 
so to speak, by being a safeguard, and it becomes 
a lite, without, however, in many cases at least, 
losing its primary character. It seems not improb- 
able, notwithstanding Somld’s observations 1 to the 
contrary, that the method of trading by means of 
tabued persons in use among the Narrinyeri (see 
6 (2)) is to be regarded as a survival of practices 
formerly prevalent among the natives of Australia 
before they had reached the stage of commercial 
development which they now occupy ; and a like 
explanation may hold good in the instance supplied 
by Melville* of trading through the medium of a 
‘ tabooed Kannaka/ and in the case of the Aleuts 
and the Eskimos of Bering Strait already referred 
to (see 6 (11)). 

In only one account of this method of trade, and 
that a very vaguo one, is it expressly stated that 
the place of its occurrence is regarded as neutral 
ground.* This matter will be dealt with in art 
MARKET. 

LiTZRx tors.— T his Is Indioatsd in the footnotes. 

P. J Hamilton-Grierson. 
GIFTS (Greek and Roman) — x. There was an 
old Greek proverb that gifts persuade the gods and 
the majesty of kings (Plat Jtep. 390 E). Besides 
testifying to the universal efficacy of gifts, it 
serves to mark a natural division or the subject- 
matter Gifts made to the gods will form no part 
of the present article ; for information concerning 
them tne reader is referred to Sacrifice. But, 
even if these are excluded, the giving of presents 
on particular occasions was often dictated by 
superstitious fears, as in the case of birthday- 
gifts, which have survived from an immemorial 
antiquity to the present day, because that which 
was formerly accounted to possess a magic virtue 
has endured as a symbol of affection or a graceful 
act of courtesy (ct. Birth-days). It is true that 
valuable gifts oould never be out of season, when 
an enemy was to be won over or a fnend had been 
estranged. Nevertheless, in heroic times the cus- 
toms^repilating the giving of presents bad a 

* Nan. of a Four Months Retidenoe among tht Nativtt of a 
Valley of (At Margnttat Itlandt, London, 1840, p. 81. 

* Jenks, 159 , see 3 (1). 
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serious importance, which the growth of civiliza- 
tion subsequently effaced (Monro on Horn. Od. 
xvm. 282). This may be illustrated by the survival 
of ceremonious gifts m the East, as well as by the 
dealings of travellers or political agents witn the 
chieftains of savage tribes (see preceding art. ). The 
gift was not merely treasured as a compliment, bat 
coveted for its intrinsic value. 

In Od xiv. 828 ft. the ThexprotUn king Is represented as 
showing to another the parting gifts which Odysseus had col- 
lected on his travels— bronse, gold, and Iron enough to support 
one owner after another to the tenth generation. In Od. xv. 
82ft., Menelaus offers to aooompany Telemachus on a Journey 
through the Peloponnese, and assures him that from every 
homestead he may visit he will take away something valuable — 
a brazen tripod or a bowl, a pair of mules, or a golden cup In 
Od. xvlli. 282 the disguised Odysseus rejoioes at the cunning 
shown by Penelope in procuring gifts from the suitors without 
any intention of choosing one of them as her husband The 
most Instructive case In Homer is that of the embassy to Achilles 
in 11 ix The refusal of Achilles to aocept the handsome recom- 
pense offered by Agamemnon is clearly contrary to publio 
opinion, as expressed by Phoenix (496 ft.) and by Ajax (628 ft ). 
Even the gods are open to persuasion, if the sacrifices and \ owa 
made to them are adequate to the occasion : for Achilles to 
reject the gifts of Agamemnon is to repudiate the god like 
honours which the Athsmns are anxious to bestow upon bim 
Kven when a relative has been slain, it the blood-prioe is offered, 
no one persists in his resentment , but Achilles u stubborn and 
relentless after an Inconsiderable affront 

2. fn primitive times hospitality to the stranger 
is a binding obligation, enforced by the belief that 
his person is under the special protection of the 
gods, and that neglect to piovidofor his wants will 
be visited with divine displeasure. All strangers 
and beggui s are favoured by Zeus ; a gift, though 
small, is welcome, says Nausioaa to Odysseus (Od 
vi. 207) It thus became a duty (0<quj) for the host 
to provide food and lodging suitably to Ins means 
for any stranger who arrived at his homestead ; 
and such gifts wore knoun as the guest-portion 
(falvia. f^wa) — an ottering which no piudent man 
would refuse (see 11. xi. 778, xviii. 387) 

It is possible that the motive which originally 
inspired these acts of hospitality was not so much 

f dety as fear. Plenty of evidence has been col* 
ected by anthropologists to show that strangers 
( q.v ) were rogauled by uncivilized men as a source 
of danger, and that special precautions must be 
taken to guard against their influence. Hence the 
leception of the stranger with particular marks of 
honour may liavo been in its inception intended to 
exorcize the evil spirits surrounding lum, or to 
counteract his magical powers. Instances of this 
kind from the practices of savage tribes are quoted 
by J. (.», Frazer, GB i i. 303 ; but the earliest 
civilization known to us in Greek literature has 
reached a much higher stage of development, and 
what was originally a mere act of superstition has 
become a religious and social duty. 

The progress of civilization in later times tended 
to reduce to a formality the observance of hospi- 
table relations ; but that in critical circumstances 
the person of the stranger continued to be saoro- 
sanct is shown by the story of Themistocles, when 
an outlaw, throwing lnmself upon the mercy of 
bis enemy, the king of the Molossians (Tnuo. 
i. 136). Normally, however, hospitality became 
less an obligation than a sign of good-will— a point 
of view which is illustrated by the sovereignty 
conferred by the Dolonci upon Milti&des, who had 
offered board and lodging to their envoys when 
passing through Athens (Herod, vi. 33). 

3. Gifts were especially appropriate to the recur- 
rence of particular occasions. The earliest allusion 
to a birthday feast is in the Pscndolus of Plautus, 
the original of which belonged to the year 309 or 
308 B.c. But there can be no doubt that the cele- 
bration of birthdays prevailed at a much earlier 
date. For its special purpose was to invoke the 
aid of the Good Demon (cfyaMt dalpwr) at a time 
when— on the border-line of two periods — evil 
spirits were especially prone to extend their in- 


fluence. It may be inferred from A£soh. Eum. 7 
that, at any rate as early as the time of JSschylus, 
presents were made to children on their birthdays 
( 7 e^ 0 \nw 86 < tip ). At a later date there is plenty of 
evidence for the custom : as examples of such gifts 
we And the mention of golden nngs and charms 
(Plant, Epid. 639), a silver pencil-case (Anth. Pal. 
vi. 227), and a garland of flowers (* b. 345). In the 
same connexion it may be added that at the 
Amphidroraia, a purificatory festival which took 
place five days after the birth of a child, presents 
were made by friends and relatives (roAtfroJet and 
irijirlai, according to Harpocr p. 15, 8), as at a 
modern christening. In Ter. Phomn. 13, the slave 
expects to have to give a present when the ohild is 
born, then again on his birthday, and a third 
when he is weaned. 

4. Gifts made on the occasion of marriage re- 
quire special treatment. In the Homeric age we 
find clear traces of the time when marriage was an 
affair of bargain and sale Aristotle (Pol. ii. 8. 
12686, 41) testifies to the fact that the Greeks of 
old bought their wives from each other. The 
bride-price paid to the father by the suitor is 
called feSra (t8va) in Homer (iirepelata tiva [II. 
xvi. 1781). The value of the bnde is sometimes 
leckoned in oxen. In II. xi. 243 the premature 
death of the husband prevents him from getting 
a return (xdpiy) for the 100 oxen which he had 
paid down on marriage, with the promise of 1000 
sheep and goats afterwards from the increase of 
his flocks Hence the epithet ' oxen-earmng ’ 
(&\<pf<ripoiai) applied to girls who were able to 
fetch a high price (II. xvm 593). In exceptional 
instances, or as a special compliment, the father 
might remit the price, as when Agamemnon offered 
to Achillea one of Ins own daughters in marriage 
(II. ix. 146, iydfSyov) In Od 1 277, where the 
tSva seem to come from the wife’s family, we may 
detect a changing custom • the explanation ih 
perhaps that they were sometimes expended for 
the bride’s outht, and to that extent were re- 
turned to the bridegroom. However this may be, 
it is unquestionable that, at least m the case of 
ladies of high rank, it was customary foi their 
family to provide a suitable portion (8wpa). In 
this sense Andromache and Penelope are roMdwpoi 
(II. vi. 394, Od. xxiv. 294 ; cf. 11. xxn. 61). 

When we examine the records of the Attic 
eriod, we find that an entirely different system 
as come into existence, though we have no evi- 
dence concerning the change by which the revolu- 
tion in custom was effected. But the change is 
evidenced by the shifting sense attached to the 
word fSya by the poets who still continued to use 
it. Thus in ASscli. Prom. 579 it is applied to 
presents made by the bridegroom to the bnde to 
induce her consent to the marriage ; in Pmd. Pyth. 
ui. 94, to gifts made by those who were present at 
a wedding— like our wedding-presents; and in 
Pind. 01. ix. 10 and Eur. Andr. 163, to the portion 
of the bride. The practice of providing a daughtei 
with a dowry eventually became the rule in Greece. 
The terms <ptpr/\ and irpolf, generally interchange- 
able, were in use to denote a dowry; but some 
authorities hold that <t*pyf) was originally limited 
to the outfit or trousseau of the bride, and that it 
must be so understood in Pint. Sol. 20, to be pre- 
sently quoted. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9. 1270a, 24) 
afforas the curious information that two-fifths of 
the land at Sparta had passed into female owner- 
ship in consequence of the number of heiresses 
(iirucKypoi) and the size of the dowries. There is 
evidence, however, that in early times a law of 
Lycurgus had severely restricted the right of 
giving dowries (dSlian, Far. Hist, vi, 6 ; Athea. 
555 C). In Crete the amount of a dowry was 
limited to half a son’s share (Strabo, 462). There 
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was no such limitation at Athens, except the law 
of Solon forbidding any woman other than an 
iwlkXijpot to receive any 4*prt) in excess of a few 
clothes and articles of furniture. If <p<pvf) is to 
be understood in the full sense, it is clear that the 
law soon became obsolete : for it was so general a 
custom at Athens to provide a dowry for daughters 
and sisters that a respectable Athenian was obliged 
to make sacrifices for that purpose (see Plaut. Trin. 
689 ; Dem. xl 26). The reason was to be found in 
the facilities for divorce permitted by Athenian 
law. In such a case the wife’s dowry became re- 
payable to her guardian (icipun), and the husband 
was often required at the time of the marriage to 
provide security (hTorluifta) bv a mortgage of real 
property (Dem. xxvu. 17, etc.). The position of a 
aowerless wife was not only precarious but de- 
grading (Men. Monoat. 369). The law required 
that an heiress (HrlkXrjpos) without estate must 
either be taken in marriage by her nearest male 
kinsman or portioned by him suitably to his means, 
if bestowed upon another (Dem. xliu. 64). 

5. In these cases family pride and natural affec- 
tion, apart from legal obligation, combined to 
supply the necessary motives stimulating to action. 
Otherwise there is little to show that liberality in 
giving was highly esteemed among the Greeks. 
The philosophers may be taken to stand upon a 
higher plane of morality than was attained by the 
average man, and Aristotle’s account (Eth. Nic 
lv. 1) of liberality LiXevOepibrris) is typical of the 
most elevated Greek sentiment. The action of 
liberality is thus described : 

'The liberal man, being virtuous, then will ^Ive from a 
noble motive and in a right spirit, for he will give the right 
amount, and will give it to the right persons and at the 
right time, and win satisfy all the other conditions of right 
giving.* 

But the Christian precept, 4 It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’ (Ac 20”), ushered in an entirely 
new conception of liberality as founded upon love. 
Sir A. Grant, in an excellent note on Eth. Ntc. 
iv. 1. 16, remarked : 

'Aristotle's statement would be, “ It is better to give than to 
receive, because it is more noble.” ... In Aristotle’s whole 
account we do not find a word about benevolence or love to 
others as prompting acts of liberality We find no other motive 
but the “splendour" (k a\6v) of the acta themselves.’ 

The strictly prudential attitude of the average 
man {do t it des) is clearly indicated by the common 
usage of x4/h», a favour or freo-gut. The word 
constantly implies a reciprocal relation. He who 
has received a boon lies under an obligation to 
return it. Hence the phrase x^P lv KaraOtirOai is 4 to 
bestow an obligation/ much as a deposit is made 
of a valuable property which on a convenient 
occasion may be reclaimed (cf. Thuc. 1. 33). The 
philosopher may protest that a boon ceases to be 
such, if it is conferred with the ulterior object of 
prospective gain (Arist. Rhct. li. 7. 1386a, 18), but 
is compelled to acknowledge that, so soon as the 
action is done, a return is contemplated ; and the 

S ver is as prone to overrate the value of his bene- 
senoe as is the recipient to disparage it (Eth. Nic. 
viii. 13. 1163a, 9). 

6 . Voluntary contributions to meet the needs of 
the State were known as 6ri36<rm. It seems, how- 
ever, that, like the ‘benevolences’ of English 
history, the name was largely euphemistic. In a 
small community indirect pressure could readily 
be applied as a spur to the unwilling. From an 
inscription of the 3rd oent. b.c. ((7/0r ii. 334) we 
learn that a minimum and a maximum were some- 
times prescribed— in that case 60 and 200 drachm® 
respectively : the appeal was followed by a list of 
subscribers with the amounts given. Is® as (v. 37) 
tells of a man who, when challenged to subscribe, 
offered 800 drachm® on a critical occasion, but 
failed to make good his word, and was posted with 
other defaulters. The mean man, according to the 


description of Theophrastus (Char. xxii. 3), is apt 
to rise in his place as if to make an offer, but then 
quietly slips out of the assembly. 

7. We pass to the juristic aspect of gifts (M<r«t), 
although our knowledge of the provisions applied 
to them by Greek law is extremely limited.-— (a) 
As regards gifts inter vivos, in view of the testa- 
mentary disability which prevented a man from 
disinheriting his children, it is necessary to infer, 
in spite of the absence of evidence, that the law 
could not be evaded by gifts made in the lifetime 
of the donor. Similarly, impediments were placed 
upon the alienation of their property by publio 
officials who had not passed their audit, and by 
freedmen dying without issue. In the latter case 
the bar operated in favour of their former owners 
(Ziebarth, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 1699). Bastards 
were not allowed to receive gifts from their puta- 
tive parents in excess of the amount fixed by law, 
which was 1000 drachm® (Harpocr. p. 133. 1).— (6) 
Gifts made in contemplation of death occupy a 
middle place between gifts inter vivos and testa- 
mentary dispositions. A valid gift of this kind 
could be made by the deposit of a sum of money 
or valuables with another, to be retained by him 
in the event of the owner’s death, but to be re- 
turned if he should survive a journey or other 
adventure about to be undertaken (see Dem. lit 
23, 24) — (c) An early instance of what we call a 
charitable trust is to be found m the dedication by 
Nicias of a piece of land at Delos, which he had 
bought for 10,000 drachm®, on condition that the 
revenue should be used by the Delians in defray- 
ing the costs of a solemn feast (Plut. Ntc. 3). In 
the Gr®co- Roman age the endowment of founda- 
tions for religious or secular uses became incieas- 
mgly common. Thus, the erection and mainten- 
ance of publio buildings, such as theatres, baths, 
and gymnasiums, were often due to the munificence 
of rum private citizens. In bucIi cases a coipora- 
tion was formed to undertake the ownership of the 
property and management of the trust so as to 
secure its perpetuation. A right was sometimes 
reserved for the founder or his representatives to 
intervene, m case the management failed to carry 
out the terms of the trust; or the State might 
exercise a supervising control through its own 
officers. — (d) Gifts by testamentary disposition 
requue only a brief meution here (see Wills 
[Greek and Roman]). A general right of disposi- 
tion by will did not exist throughout Greece, and 
is not recognized by the law of Gortyn ; but there 
is evidence of its wide diffusion, at any rate m the 
Hellenistic era. Our information is naturally most 
complete in regard to Athens. The right of dis- 
position outside the family, but subject to certain 
restrictions, was Gist conferred by a law of Solon. 
All citizens of full age and of pioper capacity were 
competent to make a will, but no one could dis- 
inherit a son (Dem. xx. 102), or, if he had no son, 
leave his property away from his daughter, al- 
though he might direct that a particular person 
should succeed on condition of marrying her 
(Is®us, iii. 68). When a man had no issue, he 
was at liberty to adopt a son either in his lifetime 
or by will (tb. vii. 1). Subject to these limitations, 
legacies might be given to friends or relatives. 

8 . It was customary at Rome for presents to be 
made by fnends ana relatives to each other at 
certain of the annual festivals. The first of March 
was the beginning of the year according to the 
Roman religious calendar, and was also the dies 
nataiis of the temple of Juno Lucina on the Esqui- 
line. On that day, to which Horace refers in a 
well-known ode (in. 8) as celebrated by married 
folk, husbands were accustomed to make presents 
to their wives (Mart. v. 84. 10). Juvenal (ix. 60) 
mentions green parasols and amber balls as gifts 
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which a woman is likely then to leceive After 
the year loJ u c , when the beginning of the civil 
year was transferred to the 1st of January, it 
became customary to give New Year presents on 
that day I he feeling — no less universal than 

f irumtive, which underlay the custom— of the 
mportance of an auspicious start is acknowledged 
m Ov bast l 178 

The gift* might be of trivial value— a gilded date (Mart vili 
38 11) like our haster egg* , a dried fig , or honey in a white 

I ar (Ov Fast 1 186) Especially it wae usual to tender email 
>raaa coins, ae a symbolical gift of wealth. These gifte were 
called itrsnee and the name if not the custom, is preserved 
in the French ttrennes Suetonius ( Cal it) describes Caligula 
who had announced that he would accept nriu» on New Year s 
Day, as standing in his porch while a crowd of persons of every 
class pressed round him with their hands full of ooppers On 
the other hand, Tiberius often absented himself from Rome at 
the beginning of January in order to avoid the nuisanoe (Dio 
Class ivii 8) 

Of all these occasions the best known to us is 
the festival of the Saturnalia, which lasted for 
several days from the 17th December, and was 
kept as a popular holiday, characterized by every 
kind of merry making and licence The giving of 
presents then was as common as it still is at 
Christmas, and there is no doubt that the sports 
of the Saturnalia have been perpetuated for after 
ages in the observances of the Christian festival 
Martial s xivth book is tntirely occupied with 
epigrams on specimens of rich or poor gifts suitable 
to the Saturnalia The same poet (vii 53) gives 
an appalling list of useless pres* nts supposed to be 
sent to him at the Saturnalia m order to remark 
in conclusion how much more simple it would have 
been to present him with the money which they cost 
The eeret and sujillnna deserve special mention 
The former wore wax tapers ( funuuh cerei), which 
may originally have had a symbolical reference to 
the revival of the sun s power after the winter 
solstice They afterwards passed into the Christ 
mas ritual of the Latin Church 1 he latter were 
little imagos made of earthenware and sometimes 
of dough , Martial (xiv 182) mentions the earthen 
ware figure of a humpback (gsbber) These also 
survived into Clmstian times , and even m 1 ngland 
it is recorded that bakers made little images of 
paste at this Beason (Brand, Pop Ant 9 , 1870, p 
180) 

The significance of the giving of presents on the 
Kalends of January and March is to be found m 
the same superstitious feeling which has already 
been mentioned as opeiative in relation to birthday 
gifts Magic influence must be excited in order to 
assist the passage from the old to the new year 
The gifts at the baturnalia were perhaps prompted 
by similar reasons, although the origin and de 
velopnient of that festival have not been ascertained 
with certainty 

J O Frazer auggeated from the analogy of the Oarntval of 
modern Italy that the Saturnalia wae originally obeerved in 
Febr vary or March and wae traneterred to Ueoember after the 
change of the Oaleudar (OR* iU 144). 

On the oooasion of a birthday, which was cele 
brated by a feast in honour of the Genius natahs, 
friends brought with them presents of all kinds 
(Mait x 87) Nor was the custom restricted to 
the birthday of the head of the household 
Palccstra, m the Rudtns of Plautus (1171), men- 
tions a golden bulla (♦ e a case containing an 
amulet which children wore round their necks) 
which her father had givon her on her birthday 

a A marriage was the occasion for a variety of 
s At the Detrothal (sponsaha), which some 
times preceded the marriage by a considerable 
interval, a feast to whioh mends and relatives 
were invited was given in the evening, and presents 
were made to the prospective bride (Bliimner, Rdm 
Pnmtcdt , Munich, 1911, p. 346). Juvenal (vi 
294) is our sole authority for the custom of present- 


ing the bnde with a sum of money, gold coins of 
Trajan on a salver, on the day after the marriage 
The Roman law of dower is elaborated in the 
writings of the jurists, and will be more fully 
treated elsewhere (see Marriage), here it is 
sufficient to say that the provision of a dos by the 
wife was a customary duty, and that her father, 
or those who stood in his place, could be required 
to furnish it The dos was under the control of 
the husband during the coveiture, and he was 
entitled to receive the mesne profits The capital 
he was liable ultimately to make good, and landed 
property could not be alienated by him At the 
termination of the marriage by death or otherwise, 
the rights of other parties accrued, which were 
usually regulated by the terms of the dotal agree 
ment 

Cicero received u pert of the dower of hia wife Terenti* 
certain flats (intulce) on the Aventlne end Argiletum After 
her divorce he retained these in order that the rents might be 
applied towards the maintenance and education of their son 
(Ofo Att xii 82) 

XO A special class of gifts were those made by 
men of rank to their clients or dependents 1 hese 
were called conguxria, properly a definite measure 
of wine or oil, and were especially made by 
magistrates and candidates for office to their 
supporters or to the whole people Thus m the 
year 212 B O (Liv xxv 2) a public distribution of 
oil was made by Scipio as curule tedile Money 
was distributed m this way by provincial governors 
to their stalls and troops (Mommsen, Abnss d rum 
btaatsrcchts, Leipzig, 1893, l 300 2 ) Julius Caesar 
is the first of whom we hear as making a gift of 
money to the whole people (Suet Cces 38) In 
Imperial times this was a customary act of muni 
licence by the Emperor, either in his own name or 
through one of his family (lac Ann u 42) The 
clami on the Emperors generosity soon came to 
be regarded as a right, and any failure to make a 
suitable response was resented accordingly For 
the lavish extravagance of Caligula whoRquandoied 
in this way the accumulated savings of Jus prede 
cessor, see Dio Cass lix 2 The occasions for 
such distributions were vanous, including great 
public festivals, such as the accession of a new 
Emperor, and the celebration of private anni 
versaries belonging to the circle of the Imperial 
family As distinguished from gifts to the people 
at large, extraordinary presents of money to the 
soldiers, which were sometimes also described as 
congxar ui (Cio Att xvi 8 2), lame to be known 
technically as donativa This repiehensible prac 
tice, which must be distinguished from the division 
of spoils on the occasion of a triumph, appeared 
for the first time m the last century of the 
Republic 1 he earliest instance is associated with 
the name of Sulla, and his example was followed 
by J ulius Caesar, Octavian, and Brutus and Cassius 
In Imperial times the donative to the legions, and 
especially to the praetorians, became a regular 
institution A new Emperor invariably sought to 
ingratiate himself with the troops by a liberal gift, 
and the refusal of Galba to oonfirm the donative 
romised in his name was the immediate cause of 
is downfall 

xx In connexion with the gifts of nch men to 
their clients, the practice of the sportula deserves 
notice In acknowledgment of the homage rendered 
by the clients who attended the house of their 
patron, and escorted him when he went abroad, it 
was customary to invite them to share the evening 
meal Subsequently, under the Empire, those 
who attended to render their morning salutation 
also reoeived a dole of food, which they carried 
away m a basket (hence the name sportula) This 
dole was soon commuted, as convenience dictated, 
for a money gift of 26 asm, or abont Is 3d. (Jar. 
L 190) An edict of Domitian enforced for a short 
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lime the revival of the cena recta , or regular meal 
(Suet. Dorn. 7 ; Mart. iiL 7). 

12 . The conditions neoessary to a valid gift were 
minutely investigated by the Roman lawyers. A 
gift was a mode of acquisition by delivery arising 
out of a particular motive. It must be such as to 
increase the property of the donee and to diminish 
that of the donor, and must not, therefore, be 
confounded with a grant of freedom or of citizen- 
ship. But, when the lawyers endeavoured to 
distinguish the strict legal meaning of donatio 
from its looser acceptation in popular phraseology, 
they were often inconsistent. Thus it is denied 
that the surrender of an inheritance is a gift ; but 
an alienation made to defeat creditors is elsewhere 
admitted to be a form of donatio which !b not 
subject to the usual provisions applicable thereto. 

The suspicion with which gilts were regarded 
and the restrictions imposed to hinder their exten- 
sion are noticeable features of Roman jurisprud- 
ence. They were, no doubt, pnmanly attributable 
to the Roman spirit of parsimonta , which is 
amusingly illustrated by the account given in 
Polybius (xxxii. 13) of the surprise excited by the 
ounger Scipio’s liberality towards the sisters of 
is adopted father— a liberality which consisted in 
paying down at once a sum of 26 talents to each, 
when lie was entitled to spread the payments by 
instalments over three years This niggardliness 
was the product of the hard conditions endured by 
the early agricultural population, and was un- 
affected by the prevalence of present-giving on 
paiticular festivals which has been mentioned 
above These latter presents were generally trivial 
m value, and were considered as differing m kind 
( munera , dona) from voluntary benefactions. The 
growth of wealth and the increase of political 
ambition, which were the outcome of the Punic 
Wars, led to the passing of the Lex Cincia de donis 
ac muneribus in 204 B c. on the proposal of the 
tribune M. Cinema Ahmentus. This law prohibited 
advocates from receiving honoraria (Tac. Ann 
xi 6), and prescribed certain restrictions on the 
validity of donations, if above acertain amount, and 
unless made in favour of a certain class of persons 
(exceptce personae). Outside those limits a gift must 
be perfected by the observance of certain formal- 
ities, as, e.g., that res mancim must be conveyed 
to the donee by mancipatw. It should be observed 
that the statute did not impose penalties or annul 
gifts, but prevented proceedings being taken to 
enforce them. In later times a form of registration 
(msmuatw) was required for any gift exceeding 
200 sohdi, but Justinian (Inst. li. 7. 2) raised the 
limit to 600 A mere agreement to give (pactum 
donattonis) was not binding until the tune of 
Constantine, who required it to be reduced to 
waiting. J ustiman, however, made it valid whether 
in writing or not, requiring the donor to complete 
the gift by traditio. In Imperial times, the object 
of stimulating munificence had become more 
important than that of repressing extravagance. 
It was provided, however, that gifts inter vivos 
should xn certain circumstances be revocable, either 
(1) by the donor, if he could show that the donee 
had been guilty of specific ingratitude ; (2) by the 
near relatives of the donor on a querela mojficiosa 
donattonis ; or (3) in favour of after-born children, 
when a childless donor had ennehed his freed- 
man. 

13 . A special branch of donationes inter vivos is 
that of donationes ante nuptias. Gifts passing 
between husband and wife, unless of a trivial kina 
like birthday-presents, were invalid. If the wife 
passed in manum vin, her property belonged to 
her husband ; otherwise, she retained her previous 
rights so far as they had not been surrendered in 
relation to the dos. The latter was the contribu- 


tion to the expenses of the marriage on behalf of 
the wife ; and, as we have seen, it belonged to the 
husband, subject to an obligation to restore its value 
if the marriage came to an end. The custom which 
enjoined the making of a gift by the husband before 
marriage grew up in order to provide for wives 
who had no property of their own, and so could 
not contribute a dos. Hence the donatio ante 
nuptias in dotem redacta — a sum of money put 
into settlement by the intending husband, in order 
to provide for his wife, if she became the survivor, 
It was considered the property of the wife, but 
could not be alienated even with her consent. 
Justinian provided that these gifts might not only 
be increased, but might be first made, after mar- 
riage ; and, accordingly, that they should be styled 
donationes propter (not ante) nuptias. Dowries 
were placed on exactly the same footing. 

14. Donationes mortis causa are contrasted with 
donationes inter vivos as being gifts made upon 
condition that, if anything happens to the donor, 
the donee’s title shall accrue; Dut, if the donee 
dies before the donor, the latter shall receive back 
the gift. The gift was always revocable at the 
pleasure of the donor. It differed from a legacy 
as being a disposition made in the lifetime of the 
donor, and not merely a charge on his inheritance, 
so that it would take effect altogether apart from 
the act of the heres on entering into possession. 
In other lespects these gifts a ere placed exactly 
on the footing of legacies. Thus, (1) no one could 
make such a gift, unless he was of full testament- 
ary capacity , (2) the property m question remained 
subject to the claims of the donor’s creditors ; (3) 
the hen could claim Ins Falcidian fourth from it • 
v e , the provisions of the Lex Falcidm, forbidding 
a testator to give more than three-fourths of lus 
estate in legacies to the detriment of the heir, were 
made applicable to the property subject to the gift. 
The English Law has adopted the doctrine of 
donatio mortis causa from the Roman, but has still 
further restricted it by insisting on the necessity 
of delivery, and making the immediate expecta- 
tion of death an indispensable condition to the 
validity of the gift. Tne provisions of the Roman 
law concerning gifts made under a will are de- 
scribed in artt. Inheritance and Wills (Greek 
and Roman). 

Litkraturi —On the legal aspect of gifts, see L Boanchet, 
Hut. du droit pnvi d* la ripubhqut atMnienns, Parle, 1897, ill. 
122 S. ; O. K&rlowa, Rtnn Rechttgeseh. 11 K Leipzig, 1892] 
584 ft. ; H Burckhard, Die Stellung der Soherueung in Rtchtt- 
system, Wurzburg, 1891 , and lor congtarium and aonativum . 
J Marquardt, R&m Staattvsno « li (Leipzig, 1881-1884] 182 0 
See also the articles * Congiarium/ * Donatio/ * Dooatlvum/ 
* Dos/ and ‘Dosle/ In Pauly-Wiaeowa, and the corresponding 
articles in Smith’s Diet of Ur and Rom. Ant *, London, lfWO. 
For birthday customs, see Wilhelm Schmidt, Qtburtstag im 
AUertum, Giessen, 1908 A. C. PEARSON. 

GIFTS (Hindu). —Gifts, especially religious 
gifts to Brahmans, form an important suoject 
with the early legislators of India The receipt 
of gifts, according to the Sanskrit lawbooks, is one 
of the principal sources of income of a Brahman. 
What has been once promised to a Brahman 
may be claimed by him like an outstanding debt. 
Their greatest means of support consisted in the 
grants of land, including sometimes houses, tanks, 
gardens, etc., given in perpetuity to gods or the 
priests. There is no lack of special Sanskrit 
treatises on Hie subject of ddna, t e gifts to the 
Brahmans. The gift of a man’s weight in gold or 
silver, called tuldpuruoa, was considered specially 
meritorious. Thus ChandeAvara, a minister of 
Mithila (Tirhut), presented in a.d 1314 an as- 
sembly ot Brahmans with his own weight in gold. 
Royal grants of land on copper-plates have been 
found m great numbers all over India, and have 
furnished many interesting historical dates. The 
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land wa* generally granted rent-free, and with 
other privileges Many agrahdras, or villages 
occupied by Brahmans, held either rent-free under 
special grants, or at a reduced rate of assessment, 
are still in existence. There is a rule that devottar , 
landed property, ».e. lands dedicated to an idol, 
to a temple, to the maintenance of Brfthmans, or 
to other religious purposes, cannot be subjected to 

O ment of Government revenue, if they were so 
mated before A.D. 1705. Funeral ceremonies 
were a special occasion for making gif ts to Brfthmans, 
likewise a marriage, a thread-girding, and other 
family festivals ana religious celebrations 
LrrisfUTURi — G. BUhler and J. Jolly's translation* of San- 
skrit lawbooks in SUE, \ol* 11 vlf xfv xv xxxiU , J Jolly, 
‘ Recht und Sltte,’ In Buhler’s Encyclopedia, of Jndo-Aryan 
Research, Strassburgr, 1896, H H. Wilson, A Glossary oj 
Judicial and Revenue Terms, Lond 1856 , H. Cowell, Hindu 
Law, Calcutta, 1870 , Rpigraphia Indtca, Calcutta, 1892-04. 

J. Jolly. 

GIFTS, SPIRITUAL.—See Charismata. 

GIFTS TO THE DEAD.— See Aryan Re- 
ligion, ii. 20 , Death, iv. 420, 409. 

GILDS. — There exist among many barbarous 
pooples certain systems of confratei nity and associa- 
tion which are analogous to the gilds of mediaeval 
Europe. The concurrence is inevitable m social 
evolution, but actual continuity cannot bo estab- 
lished, as, for instance, it can be established in the 
case of the Stato or of marriage An attempt has 
been niado to trace the Teutonic gild to the blood 
brotherhood of tho ancient Scandinavian peoples, 
in which occurred the ceremony of mingling the 
blood of tho parties in a footprint. 1 This would 
connect the system continuously with the various 
methods of forming the Inothernoods which are a 
feature of the lowest wild societies (see Brother- 
hood [Artificial^)). But the thread is too slender J 
Similar social impulses acting in different con- 
ditions and in different ages will produce similar 
forms of union. An eailier hypothesis has been 
disci edited, viz. that t he gild originated in the 
drinking feasts of the ancient Teutons. 8 Herbert 
Spencer traced the origin of the gild system to 
customs of paternal inheritance ; 4 Maine, to 
customs of adoption 8 But it is merely analogous 
to these, as it is to the family itself. Alone among 
peoples other than the Western, the Chinese ana 
Hindus possess a similar system. The comparison 
of the three groups suggests that the gild belongs to 
particular types of humanity at a particular stage 
of social evolution. It is generalizing somewhat 
too broadly to say that 'tne conception of the 
gild belongs to no particular age and to no par- 
ticular conn tiy ’ e The gilds of medireval Europe 
were a growth from tho crossing of Teutonic and 
Grreco- Roman ideas and institutions. In this con- 
nexion it is to be noted that intercourse betw eon 
the peoples of Europe and their knowledge of one 
anothor was, m spite of relative slowness and diffi- 
culty of communication, not less, but probably 
raoro, than it is to-day. Half a century later than 
the Code of Justinian, which takes cognizance of 
the classical collegia opificum, a craft gild of soap- 
makers was established at Naples, and in 7th cent 
England the ‘ Lhavs of Ine ’ illustrate the concep- 
tion of the frith gild. It has been suggested that 
the corps dcs metiers of early France were directly 
continuous with the Roman collegia.’ 1 On the 

i M. Pxppenheim, Attddn Schutigdden, p 189 
9 K. Hegel points out thftt this brotherhood did not exist 
among the Franks end Anglo-Saxons, where gilds first appear 
( Stddl * u. Qtldtn d. oerman. Vdlker *m Mxltclalter, l 260-265X 
< 0 Gross. The Gild Merchant, 1. 176 
4 PrindpUs qf Sociology, 1870, U. 550. 

• Marty History of Institutions, London , 1876, leet. vitl. 
•FA. Hibbert, Injtusnoe and Development qf English Glide, 


other hand, the influence of the Christian Church 
is to be taken into account; 1 for an essential 
characteristic of the gild is the religions conception 
of brotherhood. 

' When,’ save Gross, ' the old ldn-bond or mccgth was begin* 
ning to weaken or dissolve and the State did not yet afford 
adequate protection to its citizens, individuals naturally united 
(or mutual help.'* 

The reference is to England m the 5th and 6th 
centuries, and we may compare the fact that the 
first mention of Continental gilds is m the Carol- 
ingian Capitularies of A.D. 779, and that Charle- 
magne regarded these ‘ conspirations ’ as dangerous 
to the State. It might be said that the early 
Christians were the first gildsmen. 

Three classes of gilds are distinguished: (1) 
social and benevolent , often described incorrectly 
as ‘ religious ’ (religious gilds proper, such as were 
formed from the clergy, are a sub-species of the 
social) ; (2) gilds merchant ; (3) craft and trade 
gilds. Roughly, this order represents the order of 
development. The second and third classes are not 
prominent until the I2th century. Even these, as 
perhaps may be said of every mediaeval institution, 
had a strong religious element, and possessed the 
functions of social and benevolent gilds. 

In tho O.E and O N terms several formations 
have apparently coalesced.* The O.E. gild or gyld 
has the meaning both of ‘payment’ and of ‘gild,’ 
and also of * offering’ and of ‘ idol.’ O N guild is 
‘payment’, Goth gild is ‘tribute.’ The decision 
of tne earliest meaning of the root is difficult ; it 
involves the question whether gildsmen were origin- 
ally those who contributed to a common fund or 
those who worshipped and feasted together. 4 The 
question is perhaps irrelevant; in all likelihood 
tne distinction was never made either in theory or 
in practice The one function involves the other 
in all ‘ societies ’ formed in early Europe from 
classical times onward. 

It is convenient to bear in mind the analogy 
already suggested of the Christian Church, while 
tracing the history of the gilds They were its 
microcosms In gilds of the social class, life gener- 
ally, m its social aspect, was the mam object In 
other gilds other objects preponderated, such as 
the fuithermgof commerce, or of a craft ; in short, 
livelihood was the main object 

A gild, in general, is * a confraternity, brother- 
hood, or association formed for the mutual aid and 
protection of its members, or for the prosecution of 
some common purpose ’ 8 It is for Europe essen- 
tially a medireval institution ; other applications 
of tne term are secondary or metaphorical; in 
several cases? as in Scottish burghs, the modern 
use is directly continuous with the medireval. 
Such a confraternity in its social aspect performed 
functions similar to those of modern burial clubs, 
benefit, insurance, and friendly societies, the most 
important of the last-named tieing direct descend- 
ants of the medireval type. The earliest included 
the payment of the toeraud ; all included the saying 
of Masses, and the holdingboth of religious services 
and of an annual feast. The majority had a saint 
as patron. In the commercial and craft gilds, the 
religious and social functions of the benevolent 
gild were retained, though the worldly ideal was 
predominant. This in tne gild merchant was the 
best use of the monopoly of the town’s commerce ; 
in the craft gild it was the furtherance of the art 
or trade in question, the maintenance of good work, 
the fixing of a reasonable prioe, and the organiza- 
tion of employment on the system of apprentice- 
ship. The gifd was essentially a local institution ; 
its members were neighbours. 

The gild had a master and various officials. 
Each member took an oath, and paid an entrance 
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fee and annual subscription. Regular business 
meetings and an annual gild day were held. 1 The 
livery of the gild was worn at festivals and at all 
meetings of a ceremonial nature.* Small parish 
gilds met in a room or in members’ houses. Large 
and wealthy gilds possessed a gild hall. Legacies 
and donations were received ; loans were made to 
members, and gifts of charity to poor gildsmen 
out of the gild funds. The gild possessed a chapel 
or chantry, where its Masses were said, and where 
members met on the day of the patron saint. 
Schools and churches were financed or founded by 
important gilds. This last function has become 
the chief business of some of the great Livery 
Companies. Men and women alike were eligible 
for membership. Technically there was no distinc- 
tion of classes. Henry IV. and Henry vi. be- 
longed to the Coventry Gild of the Trinity. By 
the 14th cent, their numbers were enormous. 
Every town had many social, religious, and trade 
gilds. 

(1) The frith gild, or peace gild, so called, refers 
to an occasional feature of town life in Northern 
Europe from the 0th century. The 7th cent. 

' Laws of Ine,’ and the 10th cent. ‘ Dooms of Lon- 
don,’ are constitutions of frith gilds in substance, 
though not in form. The intention is to supple- 
ment defective law and constitution no less tlian 
to further national defence by local co-operation. 3 
A ‘gild’ is said to have been formed in Canute’s 
time at Roeskild for the purpose of defence against 
the Vikings. The frith gilti as such never crystal- 
lized into a formal institution. 

* Brentano’s commonly accepted story of a great network of 
frith gilds covering (England, battling; with lordly oppressors, 
founding- town constitutions, etc , is merely a phantasm of the 
imagination.’ * 

There was no general development even of 
the corps des mitxers in France or of the arti in 
Italy before the 12th and 13th centuries , while 
gilds for trade and commerce are unknown in 
England until after the Norman Conouest. The 
question has been extensively debated as to the 
character and number of the Anglo-Saxon gilds 
It cannot be maintained that gildB were character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon period. The idea of them 
was implicit, and occasionally expressed, aB m the 
gild of thanes at Cambridge, which gave its mem- 
bers assistance in the blood feud and provided the 
wergild 8 The oldest gild ordinances of Europe 
are those of Cambridge, Abbotshury, and Exeter, 
belonging to the first half of the lltn century. It 
is often assumed that the Normans brought over 
to England the idea of craft gilds which had been 
so largely exploited in the Frank empire for three 
centuries. Tne Anglo-Saxon gilds themselves were 
of the social type, apart from a few traces of 
co-operation in monastic orders. 8 But the fact that 
religious gilds proper flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman lungs was due to the Normans themselves. 

Among the most famous social-religious English 
gilds was that of Corpus Christi. 7 Organizations 
of a gild type have been traced to a period prior 
to the 7th cent among English monasteries. The 
modern Catholic confraternities are lineal descend- 
ants of religious gilds. Gilds of Kalendars, so 
called because the gild met on the first of each 
month, were formed among the clergy. Gilds of 
the higher clergy were ma^or, those of the lower 
were minor. 8 But the social gilds were strongly 

1 The ennu&l ’Show’ of London's Lord Mayor is derived 

London Livery Companies, the 

i A. 8. times (Hibbert, 12). 

191. 

• Hibbert, 8. 

IS. M.' Lambert, Two Thousand Toon of Odd Life, Hull, 

* ll*Toulmin Smith, art. ’Guild, ’in EBt*. On religious (fids 
generally, see Lambert, 106-119. 
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n Hence the name of the great 
Survivors of trade gilds. 

* Dover possessed a gild hall ii 
4 Gross, ThtQdd Merchant, i. 
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religious ; their ideal is an interesting continuation 
of early Christian principles. The object of as- 
sociation was 

1 not only devotions and orisons, but also every exercise o( 
Christian charity, and therefore above all things mutual assist 
ance of the gild brothers in every exigency, especially in old age, 
in sickness, in cases of impoverishment, If not brought on by 
their own folly, and of wrongful lmpriMnment, in losses by 
fire, water, or shipwreck, and by loans, provision of work, and, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It included, further, the assist- 
ance of the poor and sick, and the visitation and oomfort of 
prisoners not belouging to the gild.’ i 
Even the craft gilds had a religious tinge,* or, rather, 
the framework of the organization was religious. 
The Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Gilds had chapels 
in St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury.* Wealthy 
gilds spent considerable sums on the embellish- 
ment and upkeep of their oh&ntnes and chapels. 
The annual pageant was in a sense a thank-offer- 
ing for the year’s blessings. Mass, or Mom-speech 
^Momspcche), preceded the ordinary business meet- 
ings, as well as the feasts, as it preceded the 
day’s work daily for all Christians. A mystery 
play often was a feature of the annual pageant 4 
It was probably as being a network of Catholic 
influence throughout the people that the gilds were 
abolished in Protestant countries on the ground 
that they were 4 superstitious foundations.' In the 
14th cent. Wyclif had condemned the abuses of 
the gilds With their disendowment their import- 
ant work of poor relief was taken from them. 8 
The craft gilds were technically only disendowed 
of their religion 8 in the great suppression of the 
social and religious gilds in 1647. Their social 
services, however, were limited to their industrial 
side. The property of disendowed religious and 
social gilds was taken over by the Crown ; gild 
halls becamo poorhouses. In Denmark and North 
Germany they were similarly affected by the Pro- 
testant movement. Modern social and religious 
4 gilds ’ are thus technically a revival, rather than 
a survival, of the mediaeval. 

(2) The Gild Merchant, or Gild of Merchants, 
was the dominant form of the organization of 
English commerce from the 12tli to the 16th cen- 
tury. It is also closely connected with the growth 
of municipal government. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it had not been instituted. The Laws of the City 
of London, supplementing deficiencies in the law, 
exhibit 4 a complete authority for the supervision 
of trade corresponding to the later Merchant Gild 
in nearly every particular.’ 7 But London, like 
certain other great cities, such as Florence, never 
developed a Gild Merchant. The 12th cent, was 
marked by the growth of towns, due to the im- 

E ulse given to trade by the Norman Conquest. At 
rst tne chief difference between town and country 
was that the former possessed a Gild Merchant.* 
Trade being the raison cFttre of towns, and the 
chief burgesses being the chief merchants, they 
naturally combined to frame commercial regula- 
tions. Traces of such action are found as early as 
a.d. 1000 ; a Chapman Gild is mentioned in 1109 9 
On the Continent the method was already estab 
lished. It is presumed that the Normans intro- 
duced it into England. 10 

The Gild Merchant was an incorporated society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exchisn e 
rights of trading therein. They regulated the 
trade monopoly of the town, confirmed to them by 
royal charter of gilda mercatoria . This included 
the right of wholesale pre-emption of all trade 
coming to the town, and that of retailing, re- 
stricted to individual members. Free trade was 
allowed periodically at fairs. The great merchants 
i L. T. Smith, lot. eft 

• Grow, in BBr 11. > Hibbert, 82. * lb 48. 

* The important census of gilds made in 1889 records that 
there were, for instance, in Norfolk 909 of various kinds. 

4 Gross, Le. 7 Hibbert, 1*. • lb. M. 

• OBD, as. 18 Owes, in BBrU, a*. 
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■were usually large landowners The Gild Mer 
chant was exempt from the town tolls, their chief 
obligation being that of ‘scot and lot,’ participa 
tion in the town assessments On occasion they 
supplied the town with money The majority of 
householders became members, but not all gflds- 
men were burgesses , the status of burgess de 
pended on residence and burgage tenement Many 
outsiders were in the Gild Merchant The system 
worked well, and it is easy to see the possibility, 
often realized, that the Gild should develop into 
the Town Corporation 1 But the Gild Merchant 
and Borough were not identical , the former may 
be regarded technically as being a department of 
the borough constitution, though it was never the 
basis or nucleus of it 3 

During the 14th cent mention of the Gild 
Merchant decreases trade and handicraft were 
becoming more complex, and it may be said that 
each creation of a craft gild or trade gild weakened 
the Gild Merchant In its best days the latter 
lm luded many artisans, by the 14th cent the 
t raft gilds began to supersede it Each separate 
trade or- craft was able to secure a monopoly 
from the Crown when it suited the Exchequer to 
giftnt it Thus the new bodies, m one sense, 
specialized the functions of the once all embracing 
Gild, and, m another, usurped them But there 
was no aotual struggle between the new gilds and 
the older body Nor did the Gild Merchant give 
bath to tho craft gilds , no real organic connexion 
can be established The gild system was the 
system of the day , the process of devolution was 
as if small factories for special industries should 
bo set up by private enterprise in towns which 
hitherto nod possessed one geneial factory and 
universal emporium Economically tho process 
marks an ad\ ance in the scientific organization of 
the division of labour 

The Gild Merchant sui vived longest m the small 
boroughs In some cases its religious framework 
alone remained , in othors its only trace is an 
annual feast day or show In many cases the 
term survived as a designation of the totality of 
the craft and trade gilds In some, it Berved to 
denote the Corporation, m which it was frequently 
merged Or again in special coses, where it had 
become virtually the oivic government, it remained 
as suoh, or as a ‘ select body * thereof Its terms 
and title recurred m a Royal Grant to the Colony 
of Virginia in 1705 * Cases where it simply dis 
appeared aro easy of explanation But cases 
wheie a ‘ company of merchants ’ is found after its 
disappearance present the problem of continuity 4 
However, the nso of the Merchant Staplers and 
the Merchant Adventurers really marks a new 
epoch in the history of English Commerce 4 

One or two special cases are to be noted In 
Coventry the Bakeia’ Gild had been established 
for more than a century before any Gild Merchant 
was cieated 8 It was authorized by the Coinmuna 
in 1208, and still exists to day 7 At Wisbech a 
religious gild was tho precursor of the civic Cor 
poration which obtained its charter from Edward 
VI • Such cases, as well as tho following, simply 
show the universality of the gild principle If we 
look at the principle, we may describe the mediaeval 
civio corporations as being themselves, so far, 
gilds. But this is not to say that this religious or 
that trade or merohant gild became the municipal 
authority 

Scotland, as in other matters, so in the develop- 


1 Grow Olid Merchant. 1 6, 186, ii 133, 148 Hibbert, 18, 18. 
8 Groat, in IfBrU, and wld Merchant, 1 191 
•Gross, Chid Merchant, 1 108, 116 ff , 118 . 168-163. 
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ment of municipal constitutions, was more strongly 
influenced than England by the Continent, and 
thus reproduced some special features of the history 
of Continental gilds England was never sub 
jected to the struggle between the Gild Merchant 
and the craft gilds which was so regular a feature 
of Continental municipal life in the 13th and 14th 
centuries There was some friction in London, 
which was soon removed In Scotland the large 
admixture of a Flemish element m the population 
led to a division of the inhabitants into guildry 
and burgesses, just as was the case in Bruges ana 
Ghent, for example. The guildry , as elsewhere, 
were the mercantile aristocracy Craft gilds did 
not become important till the loth century Each 
gild, as it was created, was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town The craft gilds struggled 
during the 15th and 16th centuries for the right of 
electing their own deacons and for a share m the 
government of the burgh They succeeded at the 
end of the 16th century The privileges survived 
till 1846 1 The term guildry is Btill applied to the 
municipal corporations of the Royal Burghs By 
the 15tn cent the Guildry practically formed the 
Corporation In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen, the ‘ Dean of Guild ’ is still elected by 
the Guildry , elsewhere he is chosen by the Town 
Council fioin its members This Dean of Guild is 
technically the head of the Gild Merchant 3 
(3) By far the most clearly defined, and historic 
ally the most influential, were the craft gUds and 
trade gilds The former term frequently implies 
the connotation of the latter Members of the same 
ci aft, industry, or trade, working in the same 
town, combined in association to protect and pro 
mote their oommon interests, but on principles 
very different from those followed by any modern 
industrial organization Their lineal descendants 
in London are the Livery Companies, whose title 
letams the fact of the uniform worn by these 
gilds, and also one of two synonyms for the gild— 
‘company and * mustery ’ The latter is a reduction 
of the Lat mmistenum, and is frequent in the 
dual term ‘ or&ft and mystery ’ Gild was the 
North German term, Zunft the South German, 
mitier the French, and arte the Italian They 
have been traced — not without success, as noted 
above — to the Roman collegia opificum It is un 
likely that they had any evolutionary connexion 
with the manorial groups of workmen In the 
Prankish empire they may have been first formed 
as brotherhoods of artisan serfs In England they 
are first mentioned in the reign of Henry I , and 
were probably due to Norman and 1 lemish mfln 
ence combined The Weavers of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, the Cord 
wamers of Oxford, and the Fullers of Winchester 
were among the first to be formed * In the 14th 
cent they were extremely numerous, their number 
and importance growing with the growth of the 
respective trades In Normandy, Flanders, and 
Germany they were prominent in the 12th century 
They were 

first introduced into this country u royally authorised organi 
cations among alien artieane settled in E nz ish towns. They 
appear to have been In occasional oonfifet with the town 
authorities, but by the beginning of the 14th century the 
oausee of disagreement seem to have been set at rest, and the 
Mayor of Lonaon bad succeeded in establishing authority over 
the Weavers’ gild in 1800 From this time onwards gilds wen 
organised among the inhabitants who worked at one craft, 
with the consent and approval of the municipal government, 
and were utilised for oertaln purposes of polios ana regulation 
by the town officials. 4 

The Weavers’ gilds were perhaps the earliest , the 
Lonmers’ gild Is heard of in 1261 as insisting on 
the Saturday and other half holidays for its 

1 Cunningham, L 848. 

2 OBD, s «. In England ' dean ’ or ' deacon ’ is synonymous 
with the beadle who summoned gild meetings. 

> Gross, Odd Merchant, I 114. 4 Cunningham, L 887. 
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brethren, providing against the enticing away of 
apprentices, and fixing terms of payment. 1 At 
their complete development, already attained in 
Paris by the 13th oent. , the gilds comprised the three 
ranks of Masters having apprentices, Journey- 
men or Yeomen, and Apprentices.* An eldest son 
was free of the craft by patrimony. The central 
figure was the Master Craftsman, who owned his 
implements and sold his wares. The executive 
consisted of these and two Wardens, who had the 
duty of supervising the competency of apprentices 
and the right of search. There was a board of 
Assistants, two stewards, a clerk, and later a 
treasurer ; with a beadle who summoned meetings 
and kept the door.* 

The religious aspect of the gild has already been 
noticed. The town authority, the Communa, was 
careful to maintain control over the gilds (the his- 
tory of this relation ^proceeded differently in Scot- 
land and on the Continent). ‘Compositions,’ 
annual agreements, were made between them and 
the town. The latter, as a rule, did not encourage 
the gilds of building trades. 4 

The craft gild has no historical connexion 
whatever with the modem Trade Union. Nor 
was it at all similar m principles and aims. On 
the other hand, it is equally unconnected with 
the modern Employers’ Association or Capitalist 
Syndicate. The gila represented capitalist, manual 
worker, and consumer alike. 4 It lias been described 
as an * aristocracy of labour,’ 4 so far as the labour 
element was concerned. Considering all its ele- 
ments, we can reach no modern analogy except the 
distant ones of Co-operative Societies anu the 
trading Municipality, the latter resembling rather 
the older Gild Merchant. Large numbers of half- 
taught helpers and unskilled workers were con- 
nected with, but had no share in, or membership 
of, the gilds 7 At Newcastle and elsewhere the 
aggregate of craft gilds was spoken of as the Gild 
Merchant.* In many towns * the old Gild Merch- 
ant lived on, not so much as a distinct body, but 
in the life of the separate crafts into which it had 
been specialized ’ * In short, they ‘ can hardly be 
regarded as democratic bodies ’ ; they were ‘the 
61ite of each trade,’ closely attached to the interest 
of a particular town. 

The economic principles which they expressed 
are significant of the age of their best woik, most 
of which is the glory of their respective coun- 
tries. 

•The purpose of these gilds was the regulation of work in 
such fashion that the public might be well served and that the 
trade might therefore flourish * 


But, whereas nowadays the same purpose is carried 
out on the following principle that 
'each manufacturer works to produce at as low a price as 
possible, and thus to force a sale for his goods bv their cheap- 
ness [another avenue of profit being the exorbitant prioe of 
articles of the beet material and workmanship, so-called luxu 
rise], in old times,’ oontinues our soundest student of economic 
evolution, ‘ the effort was to secure satisfactory conditions for 
production— skilled workers and honest materials— -and to 
ensure a price which should be “ reasonable " to receive and 
therefore reasonable to pay for suoh wares thus made ’ 10 
It was on theseprinciples that all gild ordinances 
were framed. Hence the Warden’s right of search, 
and the proviso in articles that members of the 
craft should be resident. 11 A gild was a police 
system, an association of ateliers, and a Christian 
brotherhood. Its members included consumers; 
its status and functions were closely connected 
with municipal government. 

England was not, as Brentono supposed, the 

l Cu nningham. L M g, * Jb L 849 

• Hlbbert, 41 f. « Cunningham, i 840. 

4 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 
pp. 18, 15 f. 

• Ik* 7. 7 Cunningham, L 847. 

4 Grose. OiU Merchant, L 118. 

• Cunningham, i. 846. l® lb. L 848. 

U lb. L 848. 


birth-place of gilds, 1 but gilds passed through their 
phases of development on more typical lines in 
England than on the Continent, with which for 
this purpose Scotland is to be classed. First heard 
of in Italy, they beoame important in pre-Carol- 
ingian France. Not till the 11th cent, did they 
become important in Norway and the Netherlands, 
at which period their revival in France, after their 
suppression by Charlemagne, is to be placed. 
Denmark and Sweden developed them in the 12th 
and 14th centuries respectively.* The Gild Mer- 
chant on the Continent is the Kojplude Oilde, 
Kopmanns -Glide of Germany, the C Jomansgulde , 
Comannen Glide of the Netherlands and Northern 
France ( Hanse is a synonym m both areas), the 
Mercanzia, Universitd de' Mercanti of Italy.* 
Often identified with ‘patrician governments,’ 
these Gilds Merchant kept up a conflict with the 
craft gilds during the 13th and 14th centuries, a 
conflict extending from Italy to Sootland. The 
craft gilds in the end succeeded in obtaining a 
share of authority. Such a struggle, but against 
the nobles alone, was carried on in Florence by the 
arti maion . 4 

The Reformation, by disendowing the religious 
and social gilds and crippling the organization of 
the craft rnlds, prepared the way for Poor Law 
reform ana the changes in industrial evolution 
which were then shaping. An intermediate pro- 
cess remains to be noticed In England during the 
14th cent, the class of gildsmen known w journey- 
men or yeomen set up confraternities of their own 
The movement was analogous to a struggle between 
workmen and employers It was followed by a 
similar movement in Germany in the following 
century. The result was the formation of sub- 
sidiary craft gilds. ‘Journeymen’s companies’ 
and ‘ Merchants’ Companies ’ (the latter not to be 
confounded with the old Gilds Merchant) became 
important in 15th cent. England. Amalgamation 
followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, often 
resulting in a more or less definite identification 
of the gilds with borough organizations. The 
privileges of the craft gilds were not formally 
abolished till 1835, in Scotland 1846, some still 
surviving. But the new economic forces broke 
the old principles m the 16th and 17th centuries. 4 
The gilds of France were abolished in 1780 ; gilds 
of European origin survived in Constantinople till 
1877. Tlieir break-up, generally speaking, was 
more rapid and clearly marked in Northern Europe, 
where the new commercial and industrial factors 
had most influence. 


LrnuLATu&s. — Charles Gross, art. ‘Gilds.’ In EBri\ Cam- 
bridge, 1910. also Gilda Meroatoria, Gottingen, 1888, and 
The Gild Merchant, Oxford, 1890; W Cunningham, The 
Growth of English. Industry and Commerce during the Early 
and Middle Agee*, Cambridge, 1910, W J. Ashley. Introd. 
to English Eoonomic History, London, 1891, i. , Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism, do. 1911 , F. A 
Hlbbert, Influent* and Development of English Gilds, Cam- 
bridge, 1891 ; G. Unwin, Industrial Organisation in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Oxford, 1904; K. Hegel, 
Stddte u. Gxlden d. german. V biker im MUMaUsr. Leipzig, 
1891; E. Staley, The Guilds of Florence, London. 1906; 
W. W. Hunter. The Indian Empire, do 1882 , H. B. Morse, 
The Glide of China, do. 1909. 

In the older literature : W. E. Wilda, Dot Qtfdenuxsen tm 
MxttslalUr, Halle, 1831 , L. Brentano, History and Develop- 
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GILDS (Greek and Roman).— i. Origin, etc.— 
The word ‘gild,’ which is here employed in de- 
fault of a better, is in some respects unsuitable 
to the alliances which have to be considered, 
because it carries with it ideas which are foreign 
to the ancient world, as will presently appear. 
The Greek and Roman gilds had a long history, 
and their character varied greatly under the stress 
of the manifold influences, local and general, which 
were continually remoulding the social structure. 
Broadly speaking, the association of private 
origin is a feature rather of the later Greek and 
later Roman civilization than of the earlier. 
Few of these unions or brotherhoods or corpora- 
tions (if a somewhat loose use of this designation 
lie permissible) existed on the Greek side of the 
Mediterranean earlier than the 4th cent. B.c , and 
on the Roman side few were older than the 
Imperial age. It is natural to connect the vast 
outgrowth of private associations in both cases 
with the min of freedom. When the libertios 
of the Greek city-State on the one hand, and of 
the Roman burgesses on the other, were impaired, 
men naturally sought to compensate themselves 
by extending and strengthening Racial bonds of 
various kinds. But it is important to observe 
that in the Greek and grtecized lands after 
Alexander, and in the whole Roman world after 
the inauguration of the Empire, peace becamo 
more Btable, international trade increased with 
improved communication, and forms of cult spread 
from their centres of origin over ever- widening 
areas Religion, trade, social enjoyment — these 
were the mam sources from which the ancient 
gilds sprang, and these naturally became more 
productive as political and municipal liberty 
declined. In the romamzed provinces a gild is 
usually named collegium or corpus. On the side 
of the Roman dominions where Greek influence 
was paramount, the titles were varied, and nothing 
like a common designation was in use. The evi- 
dence for the history of the Greek as well as the 
Roman corporations, in the period before they were 
wholly subjected to public control, is to be found 
almost entirely in a vast multitude of inscriptions, 
chiefly brought to light by very recent research. 
The details thus revealed are of intense human in- 
terest, as opening up secrets of social evolution of 
which literaturo betrays almost nothing. From the 
4tli cent. A.D. onwards the gilds wore enslaved to 
the State, and participated in the universal misery. 
The severe regulations then enacted form a great 
element in the history of the age, and the Theo- 
dosian code supplies not a little information. 

The ancient gilds were intimately bound up 
with the ancient municipality. In one of its most 
momentous aspects the old Greek and Roman world 
consisted of a vast complex of municipalities, eaoh 
retaining some semblance of State sovereignty. 
The gild was a group within a town, and rarely 
had any ltnks connecting it with similar groups 
outside. A notable exception is that of the 
* Dionysiao artists ’ (r«xrirai), a union of men 
who served the theatre and exhibitions cognate 
with it— actors, dancers, musicians, and the like. 
Exceptionally large gilds of these persons were 
early formed, and they gradually coalesced, until, 
in the Imperial ago, they acquired an organization 
whieh covered the whole Empire. Their traces 
are found in almost all lands subject to Rome. 
The position of the gilds w ithin the cities of the 
rom&nized West was more definite than that 
whieh they oeeupied in the communities of the 
hellenized East, and in all public ceremonials they 
had a precedence allotted to them. After the 
municipal senates came the peculiar religious 
bodies called Augusttdes, then the gilds, then the 
unorganized common people (plebs). 


2. Classification.— The gilds may be considered 
with reference to their three main purposes. 
Some had religion as their chief bond, others trade 
or labour, others mere social amenity. But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines of severance. 

(1) Gilds for religious purposes . — On Greek 
soil the earliest voluntary unions came into exist- 
ence for purposes of worship. There was often 
a certain divergence between the cults sanctioned 
by the rituals of the city-States and those beloved 
by the masses. Among cultured people, too, the 
advance of civilization Drought with it a dissatis- 
faction with official religion, which is clearly re- 
flected in the dramatic and philosophic literature 
of Hellas. Men, therefore, banded themselves 
together to satisfy their yearning after gods not 

S uDlicly reoognized. Tne attraction which a 
ivinity introduced by foreign residents might 
have for the Athenians even in the great classical 
age, is illustrated by the mention of tne festivity of 
the Thracian goddess Bendis in the introduction 
to Plato’s Republic. But it must be noted that 
hardly any gilds, either Greek or Roman, were 
entirely dissociated from religion. As religion 
was primarily a municipal concern, and citizenship 
was intrinsically bound up with it, no organized 
body of persons within a town could live without 
a cult. But the degrees of importance which the 
religions element possessed in the organizations 
were very various. In some it was the principal, 
in a few the sole, interest. In most it was only 
one of the avenues to enjoyment which a brother- 
hood opened up to its members. Most of these 
institutions existed principally for the enhance- 
ment of the dignity of life and for the increase of 
its satisfactions. Religious ceremonies were mainly 
joyous, and the common sacrifice or offering was 
a natural occasion for the common feast The 
whole story of the corporations -which were pre- 
dominantly religious is rich in attractions; but 
only a few of its points can find a place in this 
article. Such gilds are far more characteristic of 
Roman or romanized cities than of those which 
were or became Hellenic. An early propaganda, 
obscurely recorded, gave birth to many brother- 
hoods m legions where Greeks dwelt, which spread 
far and wide the ideas known as Orphic. Another 
remarkable movement began in the 2nd cent. B.c., 
m favour of cryptic and ecstatio forms of worship. 
It gave rise to many unions of men who described 
themselves as mystce . It embodied a revulsion 
from unbelief similar to that which created the 
great drift of the Western world towards forms 
of pagan faith in the 2nd and succeeding Christian 
centuries. 

At Rome the more antique brotherhoods which 
served the gods (sodalitates or sodalicia), apart 
from the great State colleges, were organized and 
supervised by the State Such were the associa- 
tions for the worship of the Great Mother, intro- 
duced from Asia m 205 B.c. In Italy, private 
religious groups were first called into life by 
Greek influence. Many societies for the venera- 
tion of Bacchus sprang up as a oonsequence of 
the passionate superstition which the disasters of 
the Hannibalic War engendered. The secrecy 
of these brotherhoods led the Roman government 
to regard them as criminal, and to believe the 
wildest allegations concerning them. In 186 B.C. 
and the following years the so-oalled ‘ conspiracy ’ 
was suppressed by judicial murder on an enormous 
scale. For a very long time Hie societies for the 
service of Oriental divinities — Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Annbis, Mithra, and others— straggled hard for 
existence in the West. It was not until the age 
of Sulla that any collegium of this type could 
live unmolested. The J ews were specially favoured 
in this respect both in and outside of Italy, al- 
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though the ordinary Roman deemed their creed 
an odious superstition. The persecution of Christian 
societies is partly to be explained by the fact that 
they appeared to be of a secret, and therefore a 
dangerous, character. 

With religious gilds may conveniently be classed 
those -which were maintained to provide for the 
decent banal of deceased members, whose spirits 
were treated with a veneration not unlike that 
accorded to divine beings. These were generally 
formed by the very poor, and sometimes even by 
freedmen or slaves, especially by the great groups 
of both classes which were in the Imperial service. 
The inscriptions (to be found in the work of 
Waltzing mentioned below) provide a vast amount 
of interesting and minute information about these 
collegia funeraticut, as scholars are accustomed to 
call them, though in the actual titles no ill-omened 
word is used. Many describe their members as 
worshippers of a particular divinity. In some 
cases tnese colleges are called officially 1 health- 
giving* ( salutana ). The regulations testify to 
the extraordinary depth of the desire among these 
obscure people, not only to secure a distinguished 
burial, but to make certain of remembrance after 
death. These associations were almost universal 
in the Western half of the Roman Empire, while 
on the Eastern side, in spite of the Greek scrupulous- 
ness about funerary rites, few were founded and 
most of those owed their existence to Roman 
influence. Strange as it seems to moderns, the 
burial clubs, like almost all others, subserved to 
some extent the purpose of common enjoyment. 
The place of interment provided by the contribu- 
tions of the members often had attached to it rooms 
for reunions, in which feasts were celebrated, and 
meetings held to keep alive the memory of the 
dead. There was a bright and even joyous element 
in the ceremonials which is alien to the life of 
Christian times. It may be noted that many 
associations, not primarily bunal clubs, paid some 
attention to the obseouies of members 

(2) Trade gilds — When we turn to gilds formed 
by men of the same trade or occupation (and these 
constitute the largest section), we can observe a 
great distinction between the Eastern and the 
Western divisions of the Roman realms In the 
West, unions of this class are to be found in 
abundance in almost every city. On the walls 
of buildings in Pompeii about i500 scrawls have 
been discovered calling for the election of par- 
ticular persons to local offices. Many of these 
appeals were issued in the names or gilds of 
artisans or traders We find gold-workers, wood- 
merchants, mule-dnvers, fruiterers, cooks, bread- 
bakers, confectioners, poulterers, fishermen, dyers, 
fullers, porters, tailors, barbers, and perfumers 
In Roman Africa, by way of exception, the 
trade organizations hardly existed. Their social 
functions were carried out by associations based 
upon the political divisions of the citizens (into 
cunoi). In the East, where the Greek spirit 
ruled, societies constituted by workmen or traders 
were sporadic before the days of Roman ascend- 
ancy; and, though they grew in number after- 
wards, they were never widely spread. In only 
a few cities was there a general organization by 
trades and occupations, in the Western fashion. 
In the city of Philadelphia, for instance, the cor- 
porations of workers were the constituent elements 
of the local body politic, as was the case with many 
mediaeval communities (see Waltzing, iii. 51). At 
Thyatira, again, the manual labonrers and traders 
seem to nave been as completely organized as they 
were at Pompeii and in the generality of Western 
municipalities (see Waltzing, iii. 55). At Rome 
there was a legend which ascribed to King Numa 
the creation of the trade gilds. This was a mere 


deduction from the fact that all gilds had a con- 
nexion with religion, of which Numa was supposed 
to have been at Rome the general founder. Romans 
and Italians possessed in a remarkable degree the 
faculty for self-government, and it was to this 
faculty that the gilds owed their origin. The 
associations of Roman citizens in foreign com- 
munities, to which the name of conventus civium 
Romanorum was given, testify to the Roman 
power of self -organization. It is a curious fact 
that the earliest inscription (CIL xi 3078) relating 
to a trade gild is one \shich emanated from a 
college of cooks, natives of Falem near Rome, 
who were domiciled about 200 B.c in Sardinia. 
They employed their own peculiar dialeot, the 
' Pali scan.’ It may conveniently be noted here 
that foreigners everywhere organized themselves 
after the fashion of the Roman conventus, for the 
protection of their common interests. Delos, for 
example, and Ostia possessed numerous gilds of 
foreign residents (see inscriptions in the works of 
Waltzing and Poland, mentioned below). In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire associations 
of Syrian traders existed in many parts of the 
Western provinces (see Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, London, 1909, (ii. 138). The spread 
of Oriental cults was, of course, much furthered by 
these foreign societies 

(3) A number of gilds existed mainly, and some 
solely, for the promotion of social ren cation or 
enjoyment— a purpose from which, as lias been 
said, no gild was wholly free. The organizations 
with which we now have to deal flourished almost 
exclusively in the sphere where the Hellenic spirit 
was potent. Athletic, gymnastic, and artistio 
brotherhoods were rare and exotic in the West, 
whereas on the Eastern side of the Empire they 
were n natural growth, and a city could hardly 
make the proud claim to be Hellenic if it did not 
possess them. Apart from these, many social 
unions, both in the East and in the West, must 
be regarded as ephemeral. Such are the numerous 
companies of ‘ hfe-comrades’ (crv/x^iural in Greek, 
conx'ictores in Latin), and also associations with 
eccentric titles, such as the ‘ sleepers * ( dormventes ) 
and the * late-dnnkers’ (scribwt). The ‘little 
thieves’ (furunculi ) and the ‘assassins’ (stcartij 
remind us of the young men at Athens who called 
themselves by the name of a savage Thracian 
tribe, the Tnballi, and of the 'Mohocks’ m 
London during tho reign of Queen Anne. With 
the athletic gilds may be classed the organizations 
of boys for military training — boys wlio at that 
stage were called fyij/Sot. These were not so much 
gilds as educational institutions originating with 
the State. From Athens they passed to every 
land where Greek culture was adopted In many 
places, as their age advanced, the (<frvPoi entered 
clubs of younger men (rioi), and later on became 
members of elder men’s gilds, which bore the 
designation ytpowrla (to be distinguished from 
the municipal councils or senates which hod the 
same name) The numerous ‘ colleges of younger 
men’ found in the West ( collegia luvenutn) may 
have originated in an imitation of Greek custom. 

3 . Constitution and activity.— We shall now give 
a brief sketch of the constitution of the gilds and 
of the manner in which their purposes were 
achieved, during their flourishing period. In 
their organization, the voluntary associations imi- 
tated that of the municipalities. The codes of 
rules which inscriptions have preserved resemble 
greatly the codes by which the cities were governed. 
Greek lines were followed in the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire, Roman lines in the Western 
half. The gild always had officers elected by the 
members, just as in the towns local magistrates 
were chosen. The members paid regular oontribu- 
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tions, usually month by month, into a common 
chest, and the general body sanctioned the dis- 
posal of the funds. Fines for neglect or malfeas- 
ance on the part of officers and members alike 
were laid down with much elaboration, as was the 
case in the municipal statutes. The office-bearers 
were, as a rule, the richer members. These were 
expected to contribute handsomely towards objects 
of common interest. Money might be given ; or 
buildings, or statues, or other benefits for the 
enrichment or adornment of the society might be 
bestowed. In course of time such contributions 
were more and more regularized until, as in the 
towns, there was a tariff of payments to be made 
on accession to offices, whether of a sacred or of a 
secular character. Of course, there was no uni- 
versal tariff: each city and each gild enacted its 
own. In this way there was a great continuous 
outflow of wealth fiom private coffers for the 
advantage of the gild, and especially of its less 
woalthy members. This is a great feature of the 
Roman Imperial age. Ambition led many holders 
of office to exceed the stipulated gifts, and gener- 
osity was repaid by many kinds of honours— in 
particular, eulogistic inscriptions, special titles, 
and statues. The towns were full of effigies of 
benefactors, and the mania for erecting them was 
a common subject of ridicule. Cassiodorus, in tho 
6 th cent A O , spoke of the statues in Rome as 
surpassing m number the population. The re- 
sources of the gilds were furtner increased by a de- 
vice commonly practised also by the municipalities. 
Rich persons wore adopted as * patrons,’ and were 
honoured in proportion to their benefactions. 
The wealth of the gilds naturally increased when 
Marcus Aurelius made them legally capable of 
taking benefits under wills. We have many 
records of extensive endowments and rich pro- 
perties acquired m this manner. 

The expenditure out of the common chest was 
largely devoted to the gratification, in various 
ways, of the members by banquets, exhibitions of 
games, and other spectacles, and social enjoy- 
ments. In the case of the funerary gilds the main 
expense was incurred in granting sums to the 
representatives of the deceased, wherewith to cany 
out the obsequies. Benefactions to the associa- 
tions, like those made to the municipalities, had 
the effect of enabling the poor to profit in a certain 
degree by the generosity of those better endowed 
But the ancient gilds, unlike their medneval 
counterparts, paid no need to what we should 
regard as chanty. In all the multitude of inscrip- 
tions which they have left behind them there is 
hardly one which reoords any benefaction in aid of 
the sick and needy (of., further, 'Greek' and 
' Roman' sections of art. Charity, Almsgiving). 
In this aspect the Christian societies from the first 
contrasted strikingly with those which were pagan, 
and they won thereby the admiration of tneir 
bitter enemy, the Emperor Julian. Indeed, the 
poorer the gild, the loss likely was it to be the 
recipient of important gifts. The burial clubs, 
composed of the poorest of the poor, had hardly 
any resources beyond the contributions of the 
members. It is very notable that, when distribu- 
tions of money ( sportidm ) were made on festal 
occasions, the members of a gild who were higher 
m social station received a larger sum than those 
of humbler rank, lust as in Christian societies the 
priest’s share was larger than the layman’s. 

As the gilds were not charitable institutions, so 
they were not societies for mutual benefits, like 
the modern provident or mutual insurance associa- 
tions. Exceptions are rare. Some Greek unions 
which bore the name of tparot advanced money for 
certain purposes, to be repaid by the recipients (see 
Poland’s work, mentioned below). These societies 


were characteristic of Attica and the Greek islands. 
Here and there similar practices may be traced in 
connexion with gilds bearing other titles, but not 
often. In the Roman army of the late 2nd and 
3rd centuries the minor officers were allowed to 
form societies for mutual aid. Records of such 
unions have been found especially in Africa 
(Waltzing, i. 308) Expenses contingent on ad 
vancement or change of station were met out of 
the common funds. The institution provided, in 
effect, an insurance against possible sudden re- 
quirements. 

Modern writers have often been tempted to compere closely 
the ancient gilds of artisans with the workmen's trade unions of 
ou r day, ana with the gilds of the Middle Agee There is hardly 
a single true point of oomparlson By combining, the ancient 
workers might procure from local or central authorities advan- 
tages and Immunities which scattered individuals could not 
have secured. But, apart from this consideration, it Is not too 
much to say that the trade bond, which was vital in the 
mediteval gild, as it Is in the modern trade umon, was merely 
incidental In the ancient association. No league of artisans in 
anolent times made any attempt to foroe a rise in wages, to 
prescribe the conditions of work, or to regulate apprenticeship 
Still less were the workmen’s ooliegia companies for the carrying 
out of contracts, ae has sometimes been imagined The all too 
oomraon modern phenomenon of the ' strike ' was almost entirely 
absent from the society of the ancient world Of course, the 
existence of slavery partly accounts for the fact But among 
the free workmen, who were far more numerous in the cities 
than modern scholars often suppose, the strike was so rare an 
event that the known examples of it may almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand We have an instance (Inscription of 
Magnesia in BCH. 1888, p. 604) of a Roman governor compelling 
the bakers of a city to return to work , but in the Imperial age 
the bakers ware more and more under local or Imperial direc- 
tion, In order that the supply of food might not be endangered. 
A decree of the Island of Paros ( CIO 2874«) tells bow the people 
erected a statue to an official of the community who compelled 
the artisans to keep to their work and also forced their employers 
to pay wages without the necessity of legal procedure what 
was the exact nature of the quarrel does not appear 

It may be observed that the inscriptions show 
not a few examples of freedmen, and even slaves, 
being admitted to membership of unions mainly 
composed of free workmen, and even to offices 
(Waltzing, i 347) The fact appears less strange 
when we remember that, in the times of the 
Empire, capitalists often entrusted large opera- 
tions to men who i\ere technically slaves, but 
actually subordinate partneis. Anotner noticeable 
circumstance is that women appear among the 
members of the funerary gilds ; even in the earlier 
Imperial centuries they were not disdained as 
‘patronesses’ ( patronas ) of other gilds, and were 
sometimes given the title ‘ mother F of the gild (see 
Waltzing, lv. 369, 373). 

4 . Relation to the Government.— The process 
by which the gilds were, m the end, subjected to 
the most stringent control by Government fills a 
chapter in the history of the ancient world which 
is of the utmost moment. The earliest inter- 
ferences with the freedom of private association 
were due to religious causes, as in the case of the 
so-called ‘ Bacchic conspiracy,’ mentioned above, 
or to the misuse of liberty for political purposes. 
Numerous secret societies sprang up from time to 
tune which were really dangerous to the common 
weal. Such were the 'comrade-bands’ ( irtupelat ) 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, and the 

^ of ruffians organized by Clodius and others 
dying days of the Homan Republic. In 
64 B.C. the Senate of Rome dissolved a number of 
these pernicious associations. Six years later 
Clodius passed a law which established complete 
freedom This state of things the Empire natur- 
ally could not tolerate, and to the Senate was 
given jurisdiction over all gilds and private 
societies within the Roman dominions. Many of 
them record in their extant memorials that they 
possess the Senate’s licence (Waltzing, i 125). 
But in this field, as in all others, the Emperors 
could intervene, and did intervene with ever 
increasing frequency. Some of the letters which 
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passed between Pliny and Trajan (see Epp. 33, 34, 
92, 93) have reference to this subjeot. But a vast 
number of associations subsisted without publie 
sanction. So long as they were innocuous, the 
Government disregarded them ; when they became 
a nuisance, it suppressed them. A club which was 
secret was ipso facto suspect. 

A great ohange was brought about when publio 
services were demanded of the different corpora- 
tions. At first these services were elioited by re- 
wards and immunities, particularly in the case of 
the gilds connected with the provisioning of the 
capital. Special exemptions from taxation were 
given by Claudius to those engaged in the bringing 
of corn from over the sea. Gradually this duty 
became compulsory, and what at first affected Rome 
alone afterwards befell the municipalities of the 
Empire in general. The terrible soheme of Im- 
perial taxation, which, in the 4th and succeeding 
centuries, crushed out municipal freedom, was also 
fatal to the freedom of the gilds. It became ex- 
tremely difficult for a man whose father was a 
member of a gild to escape from it ; and a system 
of caste, of a kind, was created. The oppression 
which lay on the local senates and on the gilds 
alike, in carrying out their duty of producing 
revenue or supplying service to the Government or 
municipality, led the victims to attempt every 
method of escape. When a man fled, there was 
a substantial reward for his capture, and if this 
failed his property was forfeited. Thus the dwellers 
in towns were to a great extent in a state of serf- 
dom, like that of the tillers of the soil, due to the 
same causes. The immunities granted at first to 
the Christian clergy induced many members of 
gilds to seek ordination, and the Emperors were 
compelled to cut short the privileges of clerics who 
merely wished to escape obligations Thus in 
A D 365, Valentinian 1. forbade clerical ordination 
in the case of the corporations of bakers. Other 
ordinances followed, and in 458 the law of 365 was 
extended to the members of all ool leges. Means 
of production fell more and more into the hands of 
the central authority. A sign of misery is that in 
not a few cases the workers sided with the bar- 
barian invaders against the Roman power (see an 
example belonging to 376 B 0. in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxxi. 616). Yet, with all disadvantages, 
the gilds died out slowly. In Italy a number of 
them were vigorous in the days of Theodoric, who 
saw their value and tried to protect them. At 
Constantinople many gild-organizations survived 
down to the 10th century. It has long been a 
disputed question whether mediaeval municipalities 
and gilds can be affiliated to their ancient counter- 
parts. The problem is not likely to be brought to 
an acceptable solution. Cf. preceding article. 

The relation of the early Christian societies to 
the gilds is an interesting but still obscure subject. 
There were undoubtedly many Christian gilds 
which presented the appearance of funerary organi- 
zations, and so escaped Government oontrol. Be- 
hind this screen these gilds were, of course, used for 
purely Christian purposes. Titles resembling those 
of the pagan corporations were avoided, and such 
names as ‘brothers’ or ‘brotherhood’ [fratres, 
A5«\<t>ol, fratemitas, &St\<f>6rrjt) were adopted. The 
Emperor Valerian, by his edict of 257, attacked the 
Chnstians through these associations, by with- 
drawing from them the protection of the law and 
rendering them illicit, and by sequestrating the 
burial-places. The fact that Christians were very 
familiar with the pagan private unions, and adopted 
their forms in part for themselves, must have had 
influence on the early structure of the Christian 
institutions. But the extent of the influence is 
hand to define. The conclusions of Hatch, in his 
Bampton Lectures on ‘The Organization of the 


Early Christian Churches ' (1880), are now generally 
supposed to be exaggerated . 

Lirauruxa— Tb« Greek rildi ure exhaustively examined by 
P. Poland in hie Chech. dee fftieeh. Vereinttesene, Leipzig, 
1009 ; the Roman, by J. P. WaitaUxa, In hie Studs hietonqu* 
tur let eorporattoni prefettionneUet ehes let Remains, Louvain, 
1896-1908 The survival of glide at Constantinople ieetudied by 
A. Stdckle, in Spdtrtm. tmd bytent. ZUnfte, Lelptdg, 1909, 
which la an appendix to the journal Kite. A good survey of the 
subject is given in art 4 Collegium * by Komemann, in toe new 
edition of Pauly'a RE The position of the gilds within the 
municipalities la shown in W. Liebenam, SUUUevenealtung irn 
rthn Kaittrrtieke, Leipzig, 1900. See also W. M. Ramsay, in 

hdbi.w. J. S. Reid. 

GILGIT DARDS.— See Dards. 


GILYAKS. — x. Ethnology, etc. — A tribe of 
unknown racial affinities living among many other 
native tribes, especially the Tunguses, in the 
northern part of Saghalien, on the shore of the 
mainland opposite, and on the lower course of 
the Amur (between 49" and 54" 4' N. lat.). The 
Gily&ks are below middle height; the average 
height of twelve men measured by Zeeland was 
162 2 cm. (5 ft. 4 in.l; that of eight women measured 
was 150-4 cm. (4 ft. 11 in.). They are squarely 
built, with a short neck and well-developed chest, 
rather short and crooked legs, small hands ana 
feet, a fairly big and broad head, swarthy com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and straight blaok hair, which 
the men plait in one tail, the women in two. The 
Gilyaks are of two types: the Mongolian or 
Tungus, and a type less far removed from the 
Euiopean, with a long-shaped face, moderate 
cheekbones, more open eyes, and more hair upon 
the face. There is every ground for believing tnat 
the original pure racial type has vanished owing 
to age-long crossing with various alien elements. 
What marks out tne Gilyak among the Mongolo- 
Manclmnan tribes by which he is surrounded is 
his language, which has nothing in common either 
with that of the Ainus or with that of the Tun- 
guses. So far we can only say that certain gram- 
matical peculiarities allow of our comparing Gilyak 
with the languages of the aborigines of N. America 
(see below, § 8). Ethnographers have accepted the 
view first set forth by Schrenck, according to which 
the original location of the Gilyaks was the Island 
of Saghalien, from which they migrated to the 
mainland. But the latest investigator of the Amur 
region, Sternberg, supposes that certain peculiari- 
ties of Gilyak life, survivals both in speech and in 
custom, and, finally, tradition, give us reason to 
suppose that the Gilyaks are immigrants from the 
distant north, from the Arctic regions. The most 
characteristic survival of this kind is the fact that 
on certain solemn occasions a Gilyak is compelled 
to use not the door but the smoke-hole of his pit- 
house, which among Arctic tnbes serves as the 
regular entrance into the hut. The actual terms 
used to express the ideas of entranoe (lit. * diving 
down’) ana exit (lit. ‘popping up out of’) con- 
firm this view of suoh survival. The modern 
name Gilyak is probably not of Chinese origin (as 
Schrenck, who derived it from the words Kile, 
Kiltna, supposed), but rather spread to the Gil- 
yaks from the Tungus tnbes which bear the name 
Gilyami, Gtlyakha. The Gilyaks’ own name for 
themselves is Nivukh, Nitsyvyts , Ls. ‘inhabitant 
of my place.’ 

The Gilyaks numbered in all, according to Stern- 
berg’s repeated enumerations made in the nineties, 
4365 souls (2392 males, 1973 females); of these, 
Saghalien contained 1964 (1089 males, 865 females), 
ana the mainland 2411 (1303 males, 1108 females). 
Since the appearanoe of the Russians the numbers 
of the Gilyaks have noticeably fallen off. Epi- 
demics of smallpox, typhus, and measles in tne 
sixties and seventies carried off 30 or 40 per cent, of 
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the population. Something must also be ascribed 
to periodic famines, along with the scurvy which 
inevitably accompanies them. According to tnbal 
traditions, the nation of the Gilyaks would long 
ago have disappeared but for the constant immi- 
gration into its temtoiy of solitary exiles and 
refugees from neighbouring peoples. These ener- 
getic immigrants, thanks to natural selection and 
to crossing, produced vigorous and healthy progeny, 
which delayed the process of extinction. 

2. Mode of life, etc.— The Gilyaks live in set- 
tlements, whose numbers depend on the fishing 
conditions of the locality. There are small settle- 
ments with only five or six inhabitants, and large 
ones with two hundred. They follow a half-settled 
mode of life, changing their place of abode several 
times in the year, m accordance with the move- 
ments of the fish, their own occupations, and the 
seasons of the year. Their summer quarters are 
generally near tne sea at the mouths of livers ; in 
tho winter they move away from the sea to the 
edge of tho taiga (Siberian jungle). Their winter 
huts aie of two types On the mainland and on the 
shore of Saghafien which looks towards it they 
have adopted a hut of tho Manchurian type It 
is a big shed-like house of timber, squared or un- 
squarou, with a two-pitched roof supported by 
pillat s inside, no ceiling, but windows filled in 
with fish-skin; along the walls under the sleepmg- 
hom lies are run horizontally big heating pipes 
daubed with clay, and connected with two low 
stoves whuh aro placed on each side of the entrance 
to the house Tho pipes are generally made of 
whole trunks of hollow trees. Another type of 
winter quarteis is the pit house, half sunk in the 
eaith, and having above its level only a pyramidal 
superstructure of timber with soil heaped upon it. 
In the middle of the pit-house is an earthen hearth 
suirounded by a low wooden fence Above the 
hearth is the smoke-hole. The way into tho hut 
is through a low movable door giving upon a ves- 
tibule. llound three sides of the heartn are the 
sleeping- benches, of which tho one opposite the 
entrance is reckoned tho most honourable. The 
summer habitation is either a wooden wigwam 
standing directly upon the ground oi else a shed 
on high posts, which serves in wintei as a store 
for preserved fish The interior of the habitation 
is most unattractive : smoke, cold, darkness, dnt, 
and plenty of parasites. 

The Gilyaks’ chief occupation is fishing. Two 
species of the genus Salmo ($. proteus and logo- 
cephalus) yearly visit, their tcintoiy in countless 
numbers, and form the basis of their subsistence. 
Of the othor kinds of big fish the most important 
are two species of sturgeon ( Acipctiser sturio and 
onentalis). They use the fish not only cooked but 
in a raw or fiozeu state. They eaten them with 
hand-nets, hooks, cast-nets, and seines made of 
nettle-fibre ; they also spear big fish. The second 
principal occupation of the Gilyaks is the chase of 
nig sea-beasts. Their vegetable fowl consists of 
berries. Hunting is a secondary occupation. They 
kill bears chiefly in the tune when the flsh are 
passing, and the bears come down to tho banks 
of the stream in whole crowds. Hunting sables, 
earned on by means of nooses, pitfalls, and traps, 
yields most of the money with wnich they purchase 
necessaries. 

The weapons of the Gilyaks are the bow and 
arrows with iron heads. It is particularly to be 
noticed that they use dogs for food, which is quite 
contrary to the ciiBtom of the other hunting tnbes. 
Their means of locomotion are boats ana, in the 
winter, sledges ( narta ) drawn by dogs. Their 
boats are of two kinds: (I) sea-ooate after tho 
Manchurian model j (2) river-boats of native pro- 
duction, dug-outs made from a whole poplar, with 


round bottoms, long and narrow. The sledge is, 
like the boat, a dug-out, and very narrow, so that 
the driver sits astride upon it ana his legs slide on 
snow-shoes on each side. The dogs, from five up 
to thirteen, get over as much as 12 versts (8§ miles) 
in an hour. 

The Gilyak’s winter costume is a tunic of dog- 
skin with the fur outside ; from the waist to the 
knees there is worn above it a short skirt of seal- 
skin ; besides this are fur thigh-pieceB and boots of 
sealskin cut in the Chinese manner. On the fore- 
head is worn a frontlet of squirrel tails, on the 
head a hat or bonnet of fur inside and out with 
ear-pioces — with the men these are separate; the 
women’s form part of the bonnet. Their hands 
are covered with gauntlets of hare’s fur. Their 
underclothing consists of a shirt of bought material 
and short drawers of the same down to the knees. 
The summer costume is nowadays almost exclu- 
sively of bonght stufl, mostly rod, blue, or black. 
Clotmng of fish-skm and costly women’s clothes of 
carp-skin, with numerous patterns embroidered in 
colours, are going out of use. Summer foot-gear 
is still made of hsli- or seal-skin. The summer hat 
of the men is oonical in form, and made of birch- 
bark with patterns on it ; the women’s is bought, 
and is of Chinese fashion. All tho parts of their 
costume except the under-lmen anti the furs are 
edged and embroidered with tho most delicate 
patterns The Gilyaks are very skilful in carving 
wood, ordinary things, even cups of birch- bark, 
are adorned with very fine patterns. The modern 
Gilyak arabesque has developed gradually from the 
meshes of netting and the representation of various 
animals. 

3. Family and domestic life.— The structure of 
the family among the Gilyaks has peculiar features. 
At hrstsight, marriage would appear to be absolutely 
individualistic As a matter of fact, monogamy is 
the commonest form ; polygamy is rare, and owes 
its occurrence to circumstances. According to the 
accounts given by the Gilyaks themselves, poly- 
gamy hardly exists at all either on Saghalien or on 
the estuaiy of the Amur or on the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk ; it is fairly frequent along the couise 
of the Amur ; hut, even where it is found, there 
aro seldom more than two wives. A Gilyak buys 
his wives from outside his kin, and pays a bnde- 
price for them, according to their value, in various 
precious goods. A Gilyak’s wives and his childien 
are reckoned his wives and children in the eye of 
the public ; but at the same time there is a whole 
group of men— his younger brotheis, cousins in 
every degree of kinship, and also the husbands of 
las sisters and his wife's sisters — who have the right 
to sexual intercourse with ins wife. A group of 
brothers possesses the Bame right over all the sisters 
of the wnes of each of them. Accordingly, any 
man who is joined in individual wedlock to any 
woman has rights over a whole group of women. 
Likewise, each woman who is married to a single 
Gilyak is at the same time participant in a group 
marriage with the whole group, consisting of the 
husbands of her own sisters ana the brothers of her 
husband. This regulation of sexual intercourse, 
discovered by Sternoerg in 1891, ia in exact accord- 
ance with the words expressing relationship. Each 
man applies the word arikhtx {‘wife’) not only to 
his individual wife, but to all his own wife’s sisters 
and also to all the wives of his elder brothers ; and 
the woman gives the namepwrira (‘husband’) not 
only to her own individual husband, but also to the 
whole group of persons mentioned above. In the 
same way the terms * father,’ ' mother,’ ‘ brother,’ 
‘son,’ and the like, are applied to whole groupe 
of persons ; the wives of brothers call each other 
‘ sister,’ ana a daughter’s husband calls his wife’s 
father’s sister ‘mother.’ The men of each kin 
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marry, for the most part (and formerly this was obli- 
gatory), the daughters of their mother’s brothers, 
and women wed the sons of their father’s sisters. 
The rules as to sexual intercourse among the Gil- 
yaks can by no means be called immoral, inasmuch 
os towards persons in forbidden classes the strictest 
correctness is observed in all relations ; with such 
not only jests, but even ordinary conversation, are 
forbidden. The position of women is one of sub- 
jection. Their marriage is often forced ; betrothal 
is often arranged between children not yet weaned. 
The special sentiment of love is well known to the 
Gilyak. The death of a beloved wife, or the im- 
possibility of marrying one’s beloved, is often a 
motive for smeide. This sentiment is often the 
cause of women being earned off. Kinship among 
the Gilyaks is exogamous, founded on the agnatic 
principle ; its signs are having • (1) the same hearth 
or lord of the hearth ; (2) the same kin-gods and 
sacrifices ; (3) the same kins into which the women 
are given in marriage, and from which the men 
take their wives ; (4) the same common obligation 
of kin-vengeance ; (5) the same cemeteries in com- 
mon ; (6) mutual rights of mhontance ; (7) the 
bear-festival in common. 

In spite of the agnatic principle, the Gily&ks do 
not recognize any patriarchal power of the elder. 
The elders of the ltin or the richer members of 
it receive respect and exercise authority, but not 
power. Juridical relations are to a great extent 
regulated by the km organization By the agnatic 
principle only sons inherit, or, m theu absence, 
brothers — preferably that one who takes ov er the 
wife of the deceased ; hut in any case the property 
does not pass out of the km. Only by testamentary 
disposition can part of the property pass to daugh- 
ters or to an outsider A curious case of taking 
the law into one’s own hands is the reclaiming, by 
force of arms, of a woman who lias been carried 
off. But more frequently recourse is had to the 
decision of the kinsmen. An insult leads to a duel 
with sticks. Not long ago, if a kinsman was slain 
by an outsider, the km of the slain man would all 
unite m sanguinary warfare with the murderer’s 
km, but the women and property were not touched. 
Sometimes such stiuggles ended m a peace, upon 
condition of the payment of a blood-price. Murder 
within the km is not punished. 

In general, juridical morality among the Gilyaks 
stands very high. Thefts are almost unknown ; 
murders are never committed for the sake of gain. 
But the evil example of the Russian traders is 
beginning to have its destructive effect. The moral 
feeling which animates the Gilyaks is visible among 
them In the general propriety and in the modesty 
of the women. They live all together ; but shame- 
less nakedness is not allowed, nor the disgusting 
scenes which are met w ith among the Ainus. Of 
course, even among the Gilyaks, cases of unchastity 
outside wedlock occur ; but the parents of a girl 
who commits such a fault treat her with severity ; 
the mother, according to the Gilyaks, subjects her 
to corporal punishment ; and the father, in ease of 
axi illegitimate child being born, tries to set the 
evil right by killing the child and hiding its body. 
The marriages, though based upon sale, generally 
run a peaceful coarse. As long as the wife is 
young, the husband guards her jealously, and she 
most carefully avoids giving him cause for anger. 
Moreover, both sides are kept in check by the Fact 
that a husband who sends back his wife to her 
parents for any reason has no right to ask for the 
return of what he had formerly paid for her. If a 
wife leaves her husband of her own initiative, he 
can demand that the payment made for her be 
given back to him. 

In allotting the labour of keeping up the domes- 
tic economy, incomparably the greater share falls 


to the wife. The husband is responsible only for 
winning the most necessary means of subsistence. 
Hunting, fishing, trading, snd the journeys con- 
nected with them, are the whole sphere of his 
activity. The time when the Salmonidm jpass up 
the Amur m masses perhaps requires of him re- 
doubled energy ; but m this case, too, the woman 
gives him no inconsiderable kelp. When the iish 
has been brought to the bank, she has to clean 
it, gut it, split it, and arrange it on the drying 
stages to be parched in the sun. It is also the 
women, partly with the help of the children, that 
lay up, for the winter, stores of food denved 
from fcne local flora, and collect berries, roots, herbs, 
mosses, etc. The Gilyak children are kept in an 
extremely dirty state. The mothers wash them 
only in very rare cases. Nevertheless they are 
usually, at any rate in winter, well and carefully 
dressed Their clothing exactly leproduees in 
miniature the adults’ garb, down to the smallest 
details and all the ornamentation. From the belt 
which secures the coat and apron of the little 
Gilyaks hang all the same objects as the adults 
carry — tinder, thnt and steel, pipe-cleaner, etc. In 
their amusements and games tlie children love to 
mutate the work and pastimes of their elders. 

In cases of polygamy all the wives live together 
in one and the same room, and each has for herself 
and her children an appointed place on the sleep- 
ing-benches. All the wives have equal rights, and 
each gives her share of labour to the domestic 
economy. But the division of labour is not always 
equal. The wife who enjoyH the special favour of 
the husband is generally given only the lighter 
work ; the heavier is allotted to the rest. Ac- 
cording to local testimony, a Gilyak often con- 
tracts a second or third marriage solely in order 
to render easier the life of one or other of his former 
wives, by putting at her disposal a fresh worker. 
Men of the lieher class, who from sheer ostenta- 
tion, in order to make a show of their wealth, 
allow themselves the luxury of seveial wives, not 
infrequently adopt another means of lightening 
the labour of the latter. They allot the heaviest 
labour about the house to slaves, usually female, 
but occasionally male, bought for this pui pose. 
The Gilyaks have a special word for them, kry- 
gkhi-ys' or, according to their sex, krygkhrys'- 
umgu for women, and krygkhrys' -utgu for men. 
It is to be noticed that they have no slaves of their 
own tribe ; and the number of slaves, especially 
male ones, is rather limited. The reason for this 
is the high price which they have to pay in getting 
them either directly from the Ainus, oi Cords, or, 
more frequently, from other Gilyaks at second 
hand. The price of a female slave is much higher 
than that of a wife. Slaves male and female are 
without any civil rights, and aie entirely dependent 
on their lord , they are treated humanely only as 
far as the lord’s own interests dictate, ana he has 
perfect freedom to sell them whenever he likes. 
The bosiness of slaves is to obey and to serve, but 
their chief suffering, especially in the case of the 
females, conies from their having no rights at 
all, and from the contempt with which they 
are treated by their masters, who do not allow 
themselves any human relations with them. Gil- 
yaks ore not allowed to marry female slaves, or 
have sexual intercourse with them ; the latter rule, 
however, is not always kept by young unmarried 
men. But no Gilyak would ever allow himself to 
acknowledge progeny resulting from such inter- 
course. A child that comes into the world under 
snch circumstances is reckoned to belong to its 
mother’s tribe, and is the property of her owner. 
It is allowed to grow up along with its mother, 
and when it is adult it is Kept or sold just like any 
other slave. 
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In view of what has been said about marriage, 
it is obvious that the right of inheriting extends 
only to persons of the male sex, and woman herself 

§ asses in inheritance like a chattel. The only 
irect heirs of a deceased Gilyak are his sons, 
however many they may be, on absolutely equal 
tot ms, no regard being had to seniority. The wife 
and daughters, whether married or single, have 
no rights in the inheritance. The only modifica- 
tion is when a man leaves behind him a wife with 
young childten. The relict, along with all the 
property of the deceased, passes to his next eldest 
brother as lus wife, whether he is single or 
married even to several wives. The levirate, how- 
ever, is not quite obligatory. Any other person 
may, if he wish, marry the widow, with the con- 
sent of the brother-in-law and on payment of a 
certain sum. The children, according to custom, 
are not forbidden to follow their mother Finally, 
if a deceased Gilyak leave neither sons nor brothers, 
the right to the inheritance passes to his nearest 
male relative. In the words of the Gilyaks them- 
selvos, the deceased is succeeded by his so-called 
kali. A clear distinction is made between rela- 
tives on the fathei’s ami on the mother’s side. 
The former are called Ugafk, and are reckoned 
blood relations} the latter amaV, ‘friends.’ It is 
only the former who are subject to the obligations 
connected with the so called blood-revenge, which 
plays such ari important part in Gilyak life. Like 
all primitive peoplos, the Gilyaks hold strongly 
to (nefoeling that overy shedding of blood requires 
a corresponding retribution exacted by the victim 
or lus kin Not less deoply seated in their minds 
is the belief that any one who omits to fulfil this 
duty inevitably pays for the omission by mis- 
fortune or oven death. This belief, which is 
universal among them, has in the execution of 
bloocl-revenge a powerful, decisive, and permanent 
influence upon the conduct of both sides — the 
offensive and defensive alike The execution of 
blood-revenge is partly facilitated, partly hindered, 
by the fact that not only the immediate principals 
take an active part in it, but also their kinsmen, 
who are actually subject to certain obligations 
The latter do not extend to all relatives, but only 
to the ilgafka, i.e. those on the paternal side. The 
laws of olood - revenge unconditionally require 
Ugafka to avenge a kinsman who has been slain 
outright or has died from wounds received and 
cannot avenge himself. If lus huit is not fatal, 
he is himself the avenger, and his ilgafka only 
help him. The same obligations are imposed npon 
the ilgafka of the original aggressor. The feeling 
of sohdauty m the matter of blood-revenge, which 
binds together all the ilgafka of one and the same 
kin, especially a large one, serves as some guarantee 
against attacks being readily made upon any of 
them. 

4. Government.— When Sohrenok was on the 
Amur the Gilyaks were subject to no one, and 
paid no ti ibuto either to China or to Russia. It 
is true that in the beginning of last century they 
were still to some extent subject to the Chinese 
poM er both on the Amur and on Saghahen. In the 
twenties of the 19th cent, this state of things was 
altered. The authorities of Manchuria chose head- 
men in many places from among the natives, and 
upon them lay the duty of collecting tribute, each 
in his own district, and delivering it at Deren. 
Later, the Chinese rule sensibly weakened in those 
parts, and concentrated itself exclusively in that 
region of the lower Amur which extends up the 
nver to the Sungari. The Gilyaks and Oiohas 
remained only nominally subject to China and 
paid no more tribute ; when Scnresok lived among 
them, they were very oonscious of independence 
ami liberty, and there was no talk of any headmen 


among them, so that Schrenok even failed in ascer- 
taining the Gilyak name for them. In the fifties 
the Russians established themselves firmly at cer- 
tain points of the Amur region, a.g. at Fetrovsk, 
Nikolcevsk, and Mariinsk. By the time of Schrenck 
nothing was left of the institutions forced upon 
the Gilyaks by the Manchoro-Chinese administra- 
tion, while the Russians had not yet had time to 
introduce any new arrangements. Accordingly 
the people was left to itself, and within certain 
limits nothing interfered with its action. This 
was the most favourable time for studying its 
native manners and customs, and it is these we 
shall keep in view m our survey. 

With the exception of the regulations concerning 
the family and tne paternal km, the Gilyaks have 
no legal rules or accepted organization to deter- 
mine the course of self-government. They do not 
elect from among themselves any persons with 
authoritative power to preserve proper order in 
the community, settle any differences which may 
arise, or the like. Indeed, there seems no need 
for anything of the kind. They have no wars 
with tneir neighbours or internal strife ; they 
make no predatory raids on neighbouring lands, 
and exact no tribute ; hence they need no leaders 
or headmen or such governing persons. On the 
other hand, there is a sharp difference among 
them in the matter of material prosperity. A 
Gilyak is reckoned rich who can make frequent 
journeys to trade with the Manchus and Sizams 
(the Gilyak name for the Japanese), and among 
them get a store not only of all the necessaries of 
life but of various articles of luxury. Further, 
journeys and intercourse with foreigners give the 
prosperous Gilyak suoh a breadth of view and 
experience, and make him so much more clear- 
sighted and logical, that, quite apart from his 
material importance, he acquires a great influence 
with his compatriots Thanks to his wealth, he 
becomos, as it were, the soul of hiB village. It is 
his house that is chosen for the cheerful assemblies 
and feasts which accompany the bear - festival. 
The help a rich Gilyak giveB to a poor one is not a 
matter of sending something or other to lus house, 
but of supplying him with all the nocessary means 
of subsistence gratis (in Gilyak pax). The chief 
ground of this is the communistic spirit which 
pervades all primitivepeoples. 

5. Calendar, etc.— The Gilyaks have no exact 
idea of time, and so they define it only veiy 
approximately. Besides the usual expressions 
lixe * day ’ (muv), * night * ( urk ), * morning ’ (tyt), 
and ‘ evening ’ (padf), the time of day is defined 
according os the sun is rising or setting (keng- 
myrch or padnch, ‘being bom’; keng-yugch or 
much , ‘ dying mounting the sky (keng-tytyrakh- 
bokirch), slanting down ( keng-kotrech ), or standing 
at its highest point at noon ( keng-muvutych ). It 
is especially difficult for them to define some day 
long past but in some way memorable, as it is 
exactly like the whole series of similar days spent 
at one place amid the ordinary duties. In spite 
of this, they follow very attentively the phases of 
the moon. They have separate terms for full 
moon and new moon ( lona-chamch , ‘the moon 
is full ’ ; and long-much, * the moon is dead ’). its 
waxing and waning, and also for the various 
Btages of these phases of waxing and waning. The 
year is divided into twelve months, but the names 
of the months differ in various parts of the countary. 
Some are current among the Gilyaks living on the 
lower Amur and its estuary, on the western eo&st 
of Saghalien and on the south coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, while others are used in the interior and 
on the east coast of Saghalien. The following are 
the names of the months among those on the weet 
coast of Saghalien and on the mainland : 
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Furawy, CXam-long •, July, Maehn-ekmr-long ; 

r«bnuury, Karr-long ; August. Lygi-vota-long ; 
March. Ckrad-long ; September, ti gam-long ; 
horil. Arkail-long : October, Oni lami long 

May. Vatten-tengt-long ; November, TU>4ong ; 

Pune, Tonga-vota-iony ; December, An' -long. 

The Gilyaks divide the twelve months very un- 
equally into seasons, of which, strictly speaking, 
they recognize only two — winter ( tulf or tulv-an . ) 
and summer (tolf or tolf -an’), corresponding to the 
times that they live in winter-houses and summer- 
houses. In general their year falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions : winter, consisting of five months, 
November to March ; spring, one month, April ; 
summer, five months, May to September ; autumn, 
ane month, October. 

Seeing the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
they naturally think that the earth (mi/) stands 
immovable and the sun ( keng ) moves round it , 
further, the circle of the horizon makes them 
imagine the earth as a disk. But as to where the 
sun lades when he has set and night has come on, 
they do not inquire. 

' When I asked them about this/ says Schrenck, * they laugh 
Ingly answered my questions with others, such as whether I 
tiad perhaps seen somewhere or other the sun after he had sit 
The more Intelligent of them, such as Yuchin and Ruigun, 
involuntarily began to revolve the problem of the regular sue. 
session of day and night, and there came into their Loads the 
idea of the uninterrupted motion of the sun about the earth, of 
he succession of day and night on tho other or lower side of 
.he earth, and, as its direct consequence, that of the possibility 
.hat there, as here, animals and people nm\ exist. 1 found it 
nuch easier than I expected to get the Gilyaks to believe that 
;he earth is not a disk but a sphere ’ 

The stars also, in their opinion, revolve round the 
sarth, just as the sun does. Indeed, in regard 
bo the stars, the Gilyaks have got so far in their 
jonception of the universe that they reckon them 
similar world-bodies to the earth, supposing that 
it is only their enormous distance that makes thorn 
ippear so small. This can be seen from the fact 
that the words ungkfiyr, ‘ star,’ and ungkhyr-mif, 

‘ star-earth,’ are with them identical. For some 
>f the constellations they have their special names 
5.0., three stars m the tail of the Great Bear are 
jailed charv(u)krieh ; four others nyagr-nyo, * the 
mouse’s store * A constellation with many stars, 
perhaps the Pleiades, is called on the Amur lumr, 

1 sable ’ ; on Sa^hahen tctgkhr-nyo, * the store of tho 
little beast ('lamias striatus), and also tamml- 
wtgJchyr, * many stars * Orion’s sword is called 
:hekhvalc ; the Milky Way, tmgkhopan-tif, * the 
unknown way ’ ; and so on. One of the commonest 
questions of the Gilyaks concerns the existence of 
people on the stars. When Schrenck said that 
blie stars are so far off that people on them, if 
bhey do exist, could not be seen even through a 
telescope, the Gilyaks always replied that the 
ihamans do succeed in seeing them. According to 
the latter, it is positively known that upon the 
itars there grow tall trees and whole forests with 
plenty of all kinds of animals — sables, minks, 
Foxes, bears, dogs — and, finally, people whom the 
Grilyaks call sometimes ungkhyr-mbakh , ‘star- 
people,’ sometimes ungkhyr-mif -mbakh, ‘earth- 
itar-people.* These people are of gigantic stature, 
with thick brows, long noses, and so on. Tho 
inhabitants of the earth occasionally meet the 
star-people, and the shamans know what to do in 
bhese cases. 

6 . Festivals, etc. — The boar-festivals take the 
Srsfc place. These are festivals for the rich, who 
lecure the bears for this pastime. When the beast 
ias been caught the hunters fetter him securely, 
ind carry him home in triumph on a pair of sledges 
bled together. Old and young run out to meet him 
with joyful criee. In Gilyak villages there is nearly 
ilways to be fonnd a place prepared for a bear ; if 
.here is none ready-made, it is erected without 
lelay. This place consists of a square log-hut, 
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open above, with a small door fastened from the 
outside, and a small window-opening which is 
never closed. After dragging the bear into it by 
force and untying hun, they cover the hut over 
with planks, and pile heavy stones upon these so 
that there is not the slightest possibility of the 
prisoner’s escaping. From that moment the bear 
becomes the object of the care of the villago, which 
is bound to look after hini and supply lum with 
food, so acquiring tho right to participate in the 
boar-festival. Thus the bear-festival is entirely 
communistic It unites all tho members of the 
village, and thereby oilers a kind of centio about 
winch the w hole village-life revolves. The day of 
the festival is commonly fixed by the oiigiiial 
owner of the bear, t.e. tho man who bought lum or 
caught him at tho time of tho trapping, lie also 
figures as the leader of the feast, keeping strictly 
to the customs consecrated by time. Besides the 
chief delicacy, bear-meat, the leader of the feast 
enriches tho festive board with other culinary 
productions m the Gilyak taste. In Ins anxiety lor 

f ;reater splendour, ho invites to the feast not only 
ns kinsmen, but all his friends mid acquaintances. 
After the close of the festival the bear’s skin is 
allotted to the orgam/erof tho feast. Tho fcoding 
of tho imprisoned bear proceeds according to well- 
established lulo Tho food is introduced through 
the window-opening ; it consists of lisli, raw or 
diied ( yukaly ), and most, a kind of thick gruel. At 
rare inteivals the bear is brought out of lus prison 
chiclly in order that tho hut may bo eloaned. 
Before he is put back into it, he is led round the 
village several tunes. The period for which the 
animal is kept depends upon lus ago. Grown-up 
bears are kept in captivity only a few months, 
but cubs for several years until they have grown 
and put on fat. Bear festivals aio celebrated 
in the winter months, as at that time of year tho 
Gilyaks live on the mainland in roomy houses 
after the Chinese fashion. The greater part of tho 
bear- festivals occur in tho month An' -long (l)eecm- 
bei). Duung the opening days of tho festival the 
bear is led solemnly round the village ; there is a 
farewell feeding of nun ; lie is set up as a target ; 
and, after he lias been killed, ho is cut up ami 
skinned, and Ins head and skin are borne to the hut. 
The following days aro given to feasting, games, 
contests, dances, singing, sledge-races, ana otliei 
pastimes. Throughout the festival an oiigmal 
kind of music is incessantly piodueed by rhythmical 
blows of a stick on a hanging beam, to the accom- 
paniment of humorous songs. Tho last act of the 
diaina is the sacrifice of dogs, and tho carting oil 
of the bear’s head and bones to tho common 
resting place for the remains of bears. 

7. Religion. — The religion of the Gilyaks is pure 
Animism. Regarding all Nature as animate, they 
givoto it a completely anthropomorphic expression. 
The island of Saghahen is legnrdod as a live crea- 
ture, with its head at Cape Mary and its feet touch- 
ing La Perouso Strait. Every more or less im- 
portant headland or lull is a live creature, to which 
are attached many romantic and tiagic legends of a 
purely human character. As he sees 111 inanimate 
objects of Naturo a living anthropomorphic exist- 
ence, the Gilyak takes a yet more anthropomorphic 
view of animals, regarding them as beings to whom 
are granted the highest reason and strength, and 
for whom the animal envelope is only a mask 
hiding a human being. Every element, every 
force of Nature, has its own lord, in all his attri- 
butes and social conditions similar to a Gilyak. 
These gods likewise, in their turn, occasionally 
take the form of somo animal or another. The 
chief gods or ‘lords’ arc the following: PaF-yz’, 
the lord of the mountains, jangle, and all that 
lives in them ; Toll'-yz', the lord of the sea, an 
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old man with a Jong heard, who throws hand* 
fills of fishes’ too about in all directions ; Tly-ytf, 
the lord of tho heaven j the lord oi the 

earth; and others. All these loids are kindly 
beings, and to them fiom time to time saenlices 
ate <dk led in the shape of vai ious sweet roots, 
nee, tobacco, etc In more impoitant cases the 
sacrifice is a dog. Often Bueh saenlices are per- 
formed in the jungle to the lord of the jungle, or 
on the sea or tho nver to the lords of these. 

The Gilyaks believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in life after death. The soul is tho man’s 
double. After the death of its possessor it passes 
into tho under world, through a special opening m 
the earth, and theie continues exactly the same 
mode of existence as above ground. Poor people 
have ono soul each, the rich and the shamans have 
two 01 three. lu the undei ground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so tluee times. The Gilyaka hum a dead man 
after dressing him in his host clothes (several suits). 
After tho cremation they break his cauldrons and 
sledges and kill his dogs. Not far from the place 
of burning they set up a little Jiouse. In it thoy 
put a doll which represents the dead man, di eased 
up in precious stuns. Above the doll they sot a 
wooden representation of a cuckoo, and round 
about cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
various things to eat. During tho time imme- 
diately following death, before tho dead man is 
sottlou in lus new place, his kinsmen visit his little 
houso at intervals, make libations, and present 
piovisions. 

Disease and death are regardod by the Gilyaks 
as t ho results of the wiles of an evil spint, who 
either seizes the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having eritoied into the man’s organism. The 
Hhamans aro invited to drive this evil spirit foith. 
In social relations tho shamans aie not at nil to bo 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinal ily handed dowu from 
father to son. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyaks must ho 
reganled as borrowed from the Tungus tubes, 
Mangnts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
A inns. Tho Saglmhen Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Special loverence is paid to a representa- 
tion of a hour wlm h is kept in a toy-house, into 
which thoy also put a store of victuals — tobacco, 
sugar, ote. — and other things belonging to tho 
snorod animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.— The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
languages of the old woild ; giammatically it is 
possible to conipaio it with certain American 
languages. It is full of special coronal and dorsal 
sounds, aspnates, nasal gutturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its phonetics are among the most dilhcult 
to mastoi of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Their oral literature consists of : 
( 1 ) heroic poems ; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends ; (3) stories and tales of ordinary life ; 
(4) historical tiaditions ; (5) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catches. Their poems, though in prose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and bowlings 
rarely passing into melodious chest-notes. The 
character of their singing has been influenced by 
the shaman’s chants. The singers are supposed to 
lie helped by a special spirit, who lias Ins seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, foi the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs ami poems 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. Tko Gilyaks 
delight in sitting up whole nights through, listen- 
ing to improvisers, with perfect faith m the reality 
of what is being related. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-stringed guitars, 
pipes, and such like j and lately they have even 


learned to play the accordion. They are eager for 
knowledge, and possess remarkable mental ability. 
Even in the poorly equipped missionary schools 
they mako quick piogress in learning. They 
gladly adopt fiom tho Russians everything which 
is useful and applicable to then way and conditions 
of Ufo. In many places they have learned to salt 
fish, plant potatoes, breed hoises, and earn a living 
as drivcis. Their capacity for adapting themselves 
to now conditions of life gives them every chance 
of piesorving their nationality. 
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GIPSIES.— See Gypsies. 


GIRDLE. — A girdle in its modem sense is a 
licit or cord usod to encircle the waist. In ancient 
times, however, the girdle had a much wider sig- 
nification, and was employed not only as an article 
of clothing, but also as a sacrificial ornament, and 
as an amulet. Tho reason for its adoption by 
pmmtive races as an article of clothing is not far 
to seek, tho waist being a natnral means of support 
for the clothing of the lower parts of the body (see 
art. Dress). When we attempt to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question becomes 
more difficult and leads back to mythical times. 
Its uso as an amulet for tho cure of disease, and os 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must be, 
like tho former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
the evidence at hand is somewhat fragmentary, it 
is probable that tho amulet girdlo was originally 
dcuved fiom tho sacrificial cord of mythical 
times. 

i. Girdles as articles of clothing and adornment. 
— On account of the fact that the girdle is so gener- 
ally distributed amongst peoples as a support 
for the lower garments, it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the subject. Among 
tho Egyptians in very early times a girdle was em- 
ployed above the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some animal or an imitation made 
of leather. 1 Girdles are also indicated in tho sculp- 
tures ns far hack as the llnd and Illrd dynasties. 8 
Tho ancient racos of India appear to have employed 
tho girdle in dress, and richly embroidered girdles 
still persist in Indian costumes ; m ancient Norse 
mythology, e.g. Frigga’s golden girdle, 8 and 
amongst the Chaldseans and Babylonians (Ezk 23 1# ) 
reference is also made to them. 

Coming to Biblical girdles, it is necessary to 
point out that in the EV the word ’ezdr is fre- 
quently translated ‘girdle,’ whereas it is more 
propeily rendered ‘loin-cloth.’ Such were the 
‘girdles’ of Elijah and John (2 K I 8 , Mt 3\ 
Mk I 8 ). 4 The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth wound round the waist above 
tho tunic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front ; but, m otheT cases, it varied from a 
simple rope (Is 3 W RV) to the elaborate waist-bolts 
of the priests and tho ‘ golden girdles’ of Rev 1“ 15*. 
The ‘ curious girdle of the ephod* (hathebh ’ (tphud- 
ddtho) was ‘ of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen’ (Ex 28 8 ); it was wound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 


1 Guide to Egyptian CollecHont, Bnt. Mut. (1009), p. 81 
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falling to the ankles. 1 The girdle also served as a 
sword-belt (2 8 20*); as a purse (Mt 10* RVm); 
and as a support for the inkuom (Ezk 9"- u ). The 
application of the girdle in most cases in tho Scrip- 
tures is used to indicate the completeness of the 
dress and readiness for action — e.g. 'gird thyself 
and serve me ’ (Lk 17 s ). 

Amongst the Romans, the girdle consisted of 
linen,* and was used to coniine the tunica. It was 
worn bv both sexes, and also formed part of the 
dress of the soldier and gymnast. The Gieoian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games, 1 * and 
Hercules is depicted at Olympia as ' wresting from 
the Amazon her girdle.’ 4 Among both Greeks and 
Romans the girdle was the usual receptacle for 
money. The cinctus Oabinus (so named from the 
town Gabu) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Romans in warfare of wealing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, was diawn tightly round 
the body as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free s 
In Tibullus we read that at funeral ceremonies the 
garments were to be ungirdled. 8 Gallo-Iioman 
graves seldom contain girdles; on the other hand, 
beautifully ornamented girdles were found in those 
of the Franks and Burgundians. The Arch-Druids 
were clothed m a stole of virgin white, fastened by 
a girdle on which appeared the crystal of augury 
encased m gold, 7 and the ancient Kings of Ireland 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones. 8 Not tul after the Norman Con- 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Saxons adopt tho 
girdle generally as a dress essential for both sexes. 
In the later 13th cent, the knight’s surcoat was 
girdled at the waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hips to support the 
sword. In the I4th cent, the gndles were worn 
somewhat below tho waist, and were of exceed- 
ingly rich design. To the girdles of the 15th and 
16th cent, were attached all the paraphernalia of 
the weaier, e g purses, daggers, Keys, inkhorns, 
books, etc. ; and laws were introduced to stop 
these extravagances : thus, priests were censured 
for wearing silver girdles with baselards hanging 
from them. 1 * In Skye 200 years ago wo find that 
girdleH weie used to support the plaid, and tho 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time. 

‘The belt was of leather and several pieoes of silver inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain The lower end of the belt 
has a piece of plato about eight Inches long and three in breadth 
curiously engraven , the end of which was adorned with fine 
stones or pieces of red coral * i® 

Amongst curious customs in regard to girdles we 
find that bankrupts used to remove them in open 
court, that in France courtesans were forbidden to 
wear them, while the expression ‘belted earl’ is 
derived from the ceremonial of the investiture m 
olden times. 11 

Girdles are still used by many Continental 
peoples, who preserve their national customs, e.g. 
m Macedonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norway. In 
German New Guinea, a girl is invested with the 
girdle only on reaching maturity, ,a and similar 
customs prevail in many lands. As an Ulnstra- 
1 SDB, art. ‘ Drew,’ S 3, p. 197 

* Nettieship- Sandy*, Diet of Clan. Antiquities, 1008, p US 
8 Pousanias’s Desert v. of Greece, tr. J. G. Fraser, 1898, 1. 
xliv. 1. 

*lb.v.x 9. 

■ Nettleship-Sandys, p. 640; cf. Pauly-Wiuowa, HI. 2568. 


tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
dress the following may be cited : in Norway, fine 
old filagree silver girdles are preserved as heir- 
looms; tho Lapps wear bolts adorned with bear’s 
teeth ; the Ulou-Nail women use a simple cord ; 
the Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidered band ; Sarebaa Dya women, hoops of 
rattan. 1 The gndle-wearing custom is also preva- 
lent in the New World. 

2. Girdles used in sacrifice and in religious cere- 
monies.— The earliest form of the sacrificial girdle 
was probably a oord worn round tho waist by the 
priests. Later, it was worn on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on the left shoulder. Such girdles, we 
shall see, can be traced in India, IJmbna, and 
Mexico. 3 The structure of these sacrificial girdles 
and the part they play in the religious initiation 
ceremonies of vauous nations form a most interest- 
ing and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mythology, wliicli would lepay thorough investiga- 
tion. 

In the Zoroastrian ritual the sacred kmti, or 
girdle, with which every Zoioastnon child, whether 
boy or girl, is invested w hen about fifteen years of 
age. 

* consist* of a string, about the sins of a stay laco, which is first 
passed twice round the waist very loosely, over the sacred shirt, 
and tied in front with a loose double knot (right handed ana 
left-handedX and tho long ends are then passed a third time 
round the waist and tied again behind with a similar double knot 
Tills string contains six strands, each consisting of twf Ive very 
fine, white, woollen threads twisted together, or seventy two 
threads in ail Hear each end the six strands arc braided to- 


these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four threads eaoh, 
and form a kind of fringed end to the string This fringo 
is a sort of remembrancer, as its six strands are supposed to 
symbolise the six Q&hanb&rs or season-festivals, the twelve 
threads In each strand symbolise the twelve months, tho twenty- 
four threads in each string-end symbolize tho twenty-four 
kardaks or sections of the Visparad, and the seventy two 
threads In the whole string symbolise the seventy two hks or 
chapters of the Yasna.'* 

The importance of the girdle in India is shown 
by tho fact that its assumption, before wluth no 
religious rite may be performed, is the second 
birtn. 4 The rules regortnng the northern Indians 
are noted below; 6 among the southern Dravidian 
Brfthinans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in each of which are nine threads; 6 and, 
similarly, a three-knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of 8.W. Asia. 7 The Vedic Brahmans 
wear the girdle over tho right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, when the customs connected 
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At the annual May procession of the boundaries at 
Iguvium (Gubbio), a sacred girdle ( enngatro ) was 
worn on the right shoulder.® 

For different castes the girdle is of different 
materials. 

‘ The girdle of a Brahman is to be made of a triple cord ot 
mufija [ Saccharum munja], smooth and pliable, but of a 
Kpatrlya it (should be) a bowstring of mured [Sanseviera Xey- 
lantea] ; ot a Vaiiya, a triple thread of hemp. If mufija cannot 
be had, (their girdles) are to be made of kuia f Poa oynoeuro- 
ules ), atmdntaka [Dauhxnia tormentosa] (or) valvaja [Eleunne 
t whoa], threefold, with one knot, (or) three, or even five.’ 1® 
The girdle of the Br&hman is composed of 3 

1 Living Races qf Mankind , ed. H. N. Hutchinson, 2 vols , 
London, n d., where many illustrations of girdles may be found. 

* J. F. Hewitt, Prmmve Traditional History, London, 1907, 
IL 988. 

* West, 8BE xviii [1882] 122, note. 

4 Mann, iL 189-171. 

8 For full references, see A. Hillebrandt, • Rit. Lit* ( GIAP 
iU. 2 08971*2). 

• Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Core* 
monies*, Oxford. 1006, p. 160 f 

7 J. O'Neill, The Night qf the Gods, London, 1802-07, L 127 

« 8 BE xiL [1882] 363, 423, 424, note 2, 428-483 ; cL XXX. (1992] 
18, 17, 961. 

• Tab. Iguo. IL b 27, 20, vi. b 40. 

10 Mara, iL 49 
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■treads of cotton formed of 0 threads, and the 
material must bo gatbcied and span by pure 
Brahmans. After muinage the cord must nuvo 
6 stiands, and may have 0 ; tiie months of March- 
J lino are the most favouiable for the investiture, 
and begging is permitted to defray the heavy ex- 
pense'} of the ceremony. 1 II The initiation with the 
girdle took placo at 8 years old in the case of 
Brahmans, at 11 years with Ki^atriyas, and at 12 
years with VaiAyas. 9 The following is the formula 
used at the ceremony ; 

• Here ho* come to ua, protecting ua from evil words, purify- 
ing our kin w a purifier, clothing herself, "by the power of in 
halation and exhalation, with strength, this friendly goddess, 
this blessed girdle ’ 

With these words thrice repeated, the girdle is 
tied from loft to right thrice round ; there should 
be one knot or tlnee or hvo, and it is finally ad- 

i usted with tho words : ‘ The sacrificial cord art 
hou. With the cord of the sacrifice I invest 
tlioo.’* Furthei, tho student has to repeat the verso 
4 Piotecting us fromovil word ’ and 4 The protectress 
of right ’ ; the initiator then makes a threefold 
knot in the girdle at the north side of the navel, 
ami draws that to the south side of it. 4 At funeral 
ceremonies the relatives of the dead wear their 
sacrificial coids. 8 The Brahman who has been 
invested with the tiiplo cord is called a Jhahma - 
chdri ; the cord is called yajilopamta m Sanskrit, 
jandemu in Telugu, punul in Tamil, and temvara 
in Canarese. 8 Other Hindus share with tne Brah- 
mans tho honour of wealing the cord, eg. the 
Jains, tho K^atriyas, the VaiAyas, and even the 
PftllcIlftlftM. 7 

The oldest extant chaun for a gudle is contained 
in Atharvaveda, vi 133, and runs as follows :• 


‘The god that bound on this girdle, that fastened [It] to- 
gether, and that joined [it] for us, the god by whose instruc- 
tion we move— may he Meek the further shore, and may he 
release us 

Offered to art thou, offered unto , thou art the weapon of 
the Beers , partaking first of the vow, bo thou a hero-slayer, O 
girdle 

Since 1 am death’s student, soliciting from existence a man 
for Yuma, him do I, by lm autatlon, by fervour, by toil, tie with 
this girdle 

Daughter of faith, horn out of fervour, ulster of the lielng- 
making seers was she ; do thou, O girdle, assign to us thought, 
wisdom , also assign to us fervour and Jndra’s power 

Thou whom the ancient being making suers bound about, do 
thou embrace me, iu order to length of life, O girdle 4 

Girdles wore m uso for leligious purposes in the 
Groek and lloman liturgy, aud Anastasius men- 
tions in tho Dili cent, murernulc p, or jewelled 
girdles in tho shape of lampreys or eels.® Zodiacal 
amulets in the fonn of girdles weio known to the 
oarly Christians, 10 and the girdle of the epliod must 
bo again rofeirod to (see above) ; its ond when 
the piiost was engaged in sacrifice was thiown 
over Ins left shouldei u As oarly as the 5th cent. 
Pope Colestino (423-432) deprecated tho frequent 
use of the girdle by tho priests as an article of 
adornment and distinction in their dress. 19 Some 
mention mast be mado of the orarium, a kind of 
scarf worn on the left shoulder and passing diagon- 
ally downwards to the right side ; it was permitted 
to oe worn by the Romans as a favour by Aurchan. 
The fourth Council of Toledo directed that the 
orartum should bo worn by deacons over tho left 
shoulder. 13 Tho application of tho pallium, which 
was used as c.u ly as a d. 514— in its earliest form a 
narrow strip of cloth, passed over tho loft shoulder, 


I Dubois- Beauchamp* lflOf. 

* SSS xx ix 68f , xxx. 63. lib xxix 61 1. 

* Jb. xxx. 67, 1*8. # lb xxix. 238. 

* Dubois Beauchamp*. 160. T Jb 109 

* Atharvaveda, t r. Whitney-Lonman, Cambridge, Moss.. 
1906, p. 880 f. 

* Addis- Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary *, London, 1003, p *03. 
>o Martigny, Diet, dss antiquitis chrtUsnnss, Paris, 1866, art 

‘Zodiaque.’ 

II S. A. 8, Maoaiister, Ecclesiastical Vestments, London, 1896, 
p 4. 

19 D>. p. 26. UJb. pp. 88-40. 


then round the neek and over the left shoulder 
again, leaving the two ends free, one in front 
and one behind 1 — seemB to the present writer 
to be connected with tho orarium. 

The girdle in its final form as an ecclesiastical 
vestment is a nnirow band, usually and properly 
made of silk, but sometimes of cotton ; white as 
a rule, it may be coloured. The esoteric meanings 
attached to it are i 4 custodia mentis ; discretio 
omnium virtutum ; virtue con tinen line ; perfecta 
Christi cantas.’ Properly it is about four yards 
long, and is used to secure the alb, the upper 
portion of which depends over and often hides the 
girdle. 9 The 4 stole / is the successor of the orarium, 
ami consists of a strip of embroidery 2-3 in. wide, 
and latterly terminating m a cross.* Deacons wear 
it over the left shoulder and secure it under the 
right arm, while priests cross it over the breast. 4 
Tne 4 pall ’ is also probably derived, through the 
pallium and stole, from the giidle, while theawft- 
cingulum, now worn only by the Pope, was origin- 
ally a girdle with a lozenge-shaped lappet depending 
on either side of it.* 

In the Orthodox Greek Church the in the 
Armenian Church tho hodi, and in the Malabar 
the tunro, are all girdles ; and other vestments 
used in their ceremonies show traces of gudle 
origin.* The girdle is also an important uiticle in 
the dross of many religious ordeis. It is often of 
black leather, although a simple cord or rope is 
also common 7 

Tho above sketch of the part played by the 
girdle in sacrifice is by no means exhaustive. 
Little attention has been paid so far to the sig- 
nification of tho girdle m vestments ; and attempts 
to trace the vanous metamoi phoses which have 
taken place in its descent from mythical times 
are often vitiated by the omission by authors of 
accurate deecnptions of the girdles and their mode 
of application. 

Sympathetic magic appears in connexion with 
tho girdle m the Gei manic belief that a man can 
change himself into a werwolf {g v.) by donning 
a belt of wolf’s skin 8 According to MahmQd 
Shabistarl, who wrote his Gul&an-i-RQz (‘Rose- 
Garden of Mystery’) in A H 717 (A D. 1317), the 
girdle signifies to the RufI 4 tho binding of the 
bond of obedience,’ so that 4 the knotted girdle is 
the emblem of obedience.’ 9 Perhaps influenced 
rn part by some such passage as Is 11® (‘ righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loms, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins’) or Eph 6 ,B (‘ having girded 
your loins with tinth’; of. also Ps 18 33,89 30 u 65*), 
an Irish monk in Austrian Klostcrneuburg wrote 
the cm ions hymn which may also contain some 
reminiscences of the pagan Celtic period . 10 

* The girdle (ens) of ilnnen is round about me, to protect 
me, that I w alk not the way which enoircieth the people ; 

. against disease, against anxiety, against the charms of 
foolish women . . . Tho girdle of John Is my girdle, . it 
pntteth to shame the wrath of men, it avertetn the charms of 
women Tho girdle of the serpent is my girdle, the serpent Is 
about me that men may not wound me, that women may not 
destroy me ; to the stars it hath exalted me , at my hour 
it is about me.’ 

3. Girdles used as amulets for the cure of dis- 
ease and for facilitating childbirth.— (a) For the 
cure of disease . — Girdles used as amulets for curing 
diseases are to be met with in many countries, and 
are employed in the treatment of multifarious 
conditions. No doubt they originally had some 
religious signification, but in the majority of 
eases this has been completely lost. Four in- 


> B. A 8. MacaUeter, p. 47. * Jb p. 70. 

* lb. p 73. 4/6. p 74. 

lib pp. 86, 105-108. • lb. p 186. 

Hb pp 235-263. 

* E. if. Meyer, Germ. Myth., Berlin, 1891, p 69 , Ohanteple de 
la Saussaye, Rslig. <\f the Teutons, London, 1902, p. 298, 

9 Tr. E. u. Whin field, London, 1880, pp. 83, 85 
l« Zeuss-Ebel, Gramm. Celt.*, Berlin, 1871, p. 964 f. 
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stances may be cited as examples of their use. 
The natives of the Island of Harris wore a girdle 
of sealskin about the waist for removing sciatica ; 
and in Aberdeenshire one was employed to cure 
* chin - cough ’ 1 (whooping • cough). In Ardna- 
murchan to this day, when a child is born, a rope 
of grass is wound round it to keep away many 
diseases ; an incantation is used, and the grass 
must be pulled, not cut; some place the rope 
round the neck and chest in the form of a cross ; 
and it is finally cut into nine pieces and flung into 
the wine. 8 Among the Niarn - Niam and Gour 
Tribes of Bahr al-Ghazal in Southern Egypt, a 
tight cord is placed round the chest of a man 
suffering from pleurisy ; to the cord cylindrical 
wooden charms are attached.* These must suffice 
as typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of such beliefs and of the variety of conditions in 
which they are employed. 

( b ) In pregnancy and childbirth. — The applica- 
tion of the girdle during pregnancy and labour 
forms a curious ethnological problem. It is well 
known that the popular idea m most nations is 
that everything must be unloosened in these 
contingencies : thus, husbands must not sit with 
their legs crossed, doors must be opened, knots of 
all kinds undono, and the hair even loosonod. 
Whether the girdle idea arose as an oflshoot of the 
sacrificial girdle or as a simple means of applying 
vus a tergo, one is not prepared to say with cer- 
tainty, but the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the religious origin, as we shall attempt 
to indicate. 

In the Brahman marriage rites the bride is in- 
vested with a red and black woollen or linon cord 
with throe amulet gems ; 4 this is not the sacrificial 
cord, which women were not allowed to wear. 6 
In popular Hindu birth-customs, a charm is bound 
about the belly of a woman in labour ; this charm 
consists of an equilateral triangle or a collection 
of magic words arranged in three rows of throe 8 
In an Assyro-Babylonian fragment in the British 
Museum an incantation recited for a pregnant 
woman mentions ‘binding being relieved.’ 7 The 
Bab. Istar is goddess of the pregnant and of those 
in labour, and carries as symbol the womanly 
girdle ; 8 Iiitar is, let it be noticed, comparable with 
Aphrodite and Frigga. Among the Greeks, a 
birth was forwarded or retarded oy divine beings, 
the Eileithyiai, handmaids of Hera ; there seem 
to have been two Eileithyiai, one advantageous 
and one unpropitious. 9 According to Theocritus, 10 
the former is called * the girdle-loosing ’ (\wrlfavoi). 
Later the two Eileithyiai were merged into one, 
who became the Roman Lucina. The Troezeniau 
maidens had before marriage to dedicate their 
girdles to Apaturian Athene; 11 and Athenian 
women pregnant for the first time hung up their 
girdles in Hie temple of Artemis. 18 The Roman 
ladies bound the abdomen with a waistband-like 
girdle from the eighth month of pregnancy, and 
these bandages were probably made near the 
image of some god ; u the girdle was loosened 
at the confinement; hence the goddess of birth 
came to acquire the epithet Solvwona , ‘ the girdle- 


* Information given by Rev. Angus Macdonald, Ullapool. 

* Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratory hth Report, vol B, 
plate xv ii fig. 08 (1911). 

* SBB xxix. 88 , Rigvedax, 86,28. 

• Ib.xxx 44 n. 

• Of. art. Birth (Hindu, Popular), vol JL p 662 , cf G. J 
Engelmann, Labor among Primitive People**, St Louis, 1883, 


• Plow- Bartel*, Dae Weib, 1L 16. 

* Homer, IL xL 270, xvi. 187. xix. 119. 
w Theocritus, rvii. 60 ; cf. BRB 1L 648. 
u Paoaanlaa, n. xxxiiL 1. 


loosing.’ In some cases the husband seems to have 
tied and unloosened the girdle. 1 

It will have been perceived by this time that two 
or three variations of custom exist in regard to 
those girdles. In some cases, the girdlo is applied 
during labour as a charm, in others as a means of 
pressure, and it is also applied, probably as a 
support to the abdomen, in the lawr months of 
pregnancy, and removed when labour approaches. 
Tins introduces ns to an interesting philological 
curiosity connected with the last variety. The 
Latin word tncincta means ‘girded,’ sometimes 
* ungirdled,’ * and, m the vulgar tongue, ‘a preg- 
nant woman ’ ; from this is derived the Italian 
$ nemtn, ‘ pregnant,’ Spanish eetar encinta , ‘ to be 
pregnant/ French enceinte , * pregnant,’ and prob- 
ably German entbinden, ‘ to unloosen,’ and ‘ to 
deliver.* These words furnish excellent confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact that the girdle played a 
most important part in pregnancy m early times 
Amongst the Jews a girdle made of snake’s skiu or 
that of a she-ass was worn to prevent mishaps at 
birth, and the Turkish women hold similar beliefs ; * 
compare with the Jewish custom that of Bianden- 
burg womon, which consisted in binding the 
abdomen with a Bnake’s skin to gam an easy 
delivery. 4 

The same beliefs are prevalent amongst the less 
civilised races ; thus, m China, a belt is used 
during pregnancy and loosed at labour ; the 
Japanese women wear a long and flowing silken 
girdle, and the custom is said to have been origin- 
ated by the Empress Djin-go-Kogu about A.D. 
200. The fifth month is selected for its applica- 
tion, and a girdle belonging to a woman who has 
had easy confinements is favoured and, therefore, 
borrowed, such a woman being roferred to as ‘ the 
girdle-mother’ ; after the birth, part of tho girdle 
is used to make some of the child's clothing. 6 The 
Kalmuks, nomads of Mongolian race, buckle broad 
leather belts around the abdomen of the patient as 
soon as labour begins, and use pressure from above 
downwards ; 8 and the Burmese women weal a 
tight bandage from the 7th month onwards to 
prevent the child ascending too far. 7 The central 
Australian tribes have cunons modifications of 
these customs. A certain stone is believed to 
contain the spirits of children ; by visiting it a 
woman becomes pregnant ; and, by tying his girdle 
round the stone, a man can cause his wife to be 
with child. Again, tho Aninta husband removes hw 
hair girdle, which is then tied tightly round the 
woman just under her breasts, probably with the 
idea of expelling the child 8 During a Zulu con- 
finement a gross rope is tightly fastened round the 
middle of tho woman to prevent the child slipping 
up again ; 9 and, to judge from an illustration, the 
girdle is also worn during pregnancy. 10 The Bantus 
of South Africa employ the girdle as an amulet for 
easy delivery. 11 A very curious girdle is used by 
the Shangaan women of Portuguese East Africa ; 
it is of woven fibre, hinged in the middle so as to 
resemble a pair of callipers ; but, as its height is 
only 6-7 in., one fails to understand how it is ap- 


» Pliny, BN xxviiL 29 ; Tertullian, de Anim xxxlx. 

8 Tibullu*, in. iL 18 ; of. J. P Poetgate, Selection* from Tibul • 
lus, London, 1908, pp. 146, 221. 

* RRR ii. 667 ; of. Barnard Stem, Meditin, Aberglaube, tmd 
QetchlechUleben in der Tiirkei, Berlin, 1908, L 270, 274, 289, 290 
4 A. Engellen and W. Lahn, Der Vo iksmund in der Mark 
Brandenburg, Berlin, 1869; Plow- Bartels, 1. 868, cf Brand, 
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piled. 1 The practice is genei al among the American 
Indians, where the idea again seems to be pressure ; 
the ‘ squaw belt ’ used by the Sioux Indians is of 
leather 4 in. wide, and has three buckles. 8 * * li In 
Macedonian folklore, if one’s girdle becomes un- 
done, some woman of the family has just been 
delivered, and it is also an omen of easy delivery ; 
girdles have also a place m their marriage cere- 
mony 8 

In historic times, and particularly among Catholic 
peoples, the belief in the efficacy of girdles in diffi- 
cult labour has been, and is piooablv still, rife. In 
Franco, the girdle of St. Oyan ; m England in 1169 
that of St. Joseph, and that of the Aubot Itobeit 
of Newminstor ; and of the Holy Margareta in 
Swabia, have all l>oon used for tills put pose. In 
Germany a cord the length of tho standing image 
of St. Sixtus was used about tho 14th century. 4 
Spanish women tied their girdles or shoe-latchets 
about one of the church-bells, and struck the bell 
thrice.® Fmthor, we find in 1602, under the ex- 
penses of Elizabeth of York, a sum of money paid 
} to a monke that brought our Lady gyrdello to 
tho Queue,’ and tho note that ‘it was probably n 
relink from a monastery for her to put on in 
labour, as it was a common practice tor women 
in this situation to wear blessed girdles * Some- 
times a long scroll containing the Magnificat was 
used. Dr Leighton writes in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell (1637) : ' I send you also Our LadysGirdle 
of Jlruton led silke, a solemn rehko, sent to women 
in travail.’ Other charms of a like nature were 
bound to tho thigh 8 

In tho Battle, of Lora , by Ossian (James Mac- 
phorson), the passage occurs : 

‘ An hundred fflt-dlo* shall also be thine, to bind hi^h bosomed 
maids, the friend* of the births of heroes, tho cure of tho sons 
of toil ’ Macphereon adds u footnote stating that ‘Sanctified 
girdles, till very UUeh (1701), «ero kept In many families in the 
north of Scotland , they were bound about women in labour, 
and woro supposed to alleviate tho pains and to accelerate tin 
birth They were impressed with sevoral mystical figures , and 
the ceremony of binding them about the woman's waist was 
accompanied by words and vestures w hich allowed the custom 
to have oonio from the Urn Ids ’ 


In commenting on this noto, Laing believea that 
they woro girdles consecrated by Irish saints and 
not by Druids, 7 and one is inclined to homologate 
lus criticism Those gndles still exist. Thus, in 
1911, Henderson states that they are ‘sometimes 
still worn by pious women ... to “sain” the ex- 
pected child as well as tho mother fiom all harm, 
and to attach all good spiritual powers on her side.’ 8 
That they me kept seciot is evident, as the present 
writer has coricsponded with several Highland 
medical men, none of whom can trace one. 

Another modem survival of the custom exists in 
Brittany, whom tho Urushno nuns of tho Quintm 
convent send to any of their pupils who have 
married a girdle of white silk which has been 
touched by a relic of tho Virgin and inscribed in 
blue letters with the words ‘Notre Dame do 
D6hvroncc, proteges nous.’ Tho recipient hastens 
to^mt It round her body and compi esses liorself 

Lastly, to bring the subjoct down to tho present 
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day, the writer mot with one of those girdles in 
Dublin ; it was an ordinary leather belt, old and 
greasy, about 1$ in broad and possessing an iron 
buckle ; it was applied loosely round the patient's 
cheat, and the writer was assured that it would 
lmrry np matters ; this it probably did, although 
the action must have been purely a psychological 
one. On inquiry of the person who owned it, no 
information could be got ; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that it was a belt worn by people who 
are enrolled in a society of St. Augustine, and helps 
them in times of sickness and childbirth. 

lifTSHATnas.— This is fully given in the footnotes. For further 
information, reference may be m&de to the work by Flom-Bartels, 
Uae Wei b, I^ipzig, 1886, frequently cited, and to an article by 
the present writer in tho Caledonian Medical Journal , ix. 

(1013) Walter J. Dilling. 


GIRNAR.— A sacred hill and place of pilgrim- 
age of tho Jains, with numerous ruined temples, 
situated m Kltyhi&wilr, Bombay ; N lat. 21° ZW, 
K. long 70° 42'. The lull reaches a height of about 
3600 feet above sea-level, and includes live peaks, 
one of which was, till recently, a haunt of tho 
loathsome ascetic Aghoris (q.v.). In tho opinion 
of tho Jains, the sanctity of tho place is second 
only to that of Puhtilna, because it is associated 
with Neminfitlia, the twenty -foui th of their Tir- 
thankaras, or deified saints. A rock at tho foot 
of the lull is engraved with a copy of the edicts of 
AAoka (q v ; cf. V. A. Smith, Asoka ■*, Oxford, 
1909, p. 129 f.), and two other inscriptions— one of 
the Satrap Rudradftmau (c. a.d. 160), recording the 
construction of the Sudar^ana tank ; and a second 
its destruction and repair in A.D. 458 (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist. of India*, Oxford, 1908, pp 129 f., 
290). 

Tho original name of tho mountain was Itaivata 
or Ujjaynnta, and the Buddhist pilgnm, Iliuen 
Tsiang, describes it under the Pali form of 
the latter title, Yuh-chen-to or Unanta (S Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1884, li. 269). The Jam temples, the largest of 
which is that dedicated to Neimnfttha, are fully 
described by Burgess in lus Koporfc On the verge 
of tho hill, at some distance from these temples, is 
the huge isolated rock, known as Blmirava-jap, 
‘ tho place where charms are recited m honour of 
Bhairava,* niva in Ins desti active form. In former 
days, fanatics used to hurl themselves down the 
in ecipice, m the hope of gaming immediate entrance 
into the paradiso of SiVa (cf. Crooko, PR li 169) 
Another interesting temple is that dedicated to 
Amba MfttA, the Mother-goddess, now one of the 
many forms of Umft or Pftrvatl, the consort of 
Siva (see DurgX) Here newly-married Brahman 
couples resort, have their clothes tied together, and 
present coco-nuts and other ollerings to the goddess, 
in the hope that she will secure for them a continu- 
ance of wedded folicity. 


Liter* turk. — The place Is fully described by I. Burgess. 
' Report on the Antiquities of K&thl&w&d and Kaolin,* In A8WI 
ii [1870] 93 ft. Some further information is given in later 
Progrett Report* of the W. Circle, esp. that for 1898-99, p. 16; 
see also Hi I xU. [1908] 247 f. ; BG vili. [1884] 441 If. 

W. Crooke. 

GLASITES ( S ANDEM AN IAN S). — A Chris- 
tian sect founded by John Glas( 1695-1773), and his 
son-in-law, Robert Sandeman (1718-1771). Glas 
was born at Anchtermuchty, in Fife, where his 
father was parish minister. He graduated at St. 
Andrews, and studied for the ministry at Edin- 
burgh. Licensed by the presbytery of Dunkeld, 
ho was ordained as minister of Tealing (1719), and 
soon attracted largo congregations by earnest and 
effective preaching. He was led early in his minis- 
try to study the Scripture doctrine of the Church, 
through 4 being brought to a stand,’ while lectur- 
ing on the Catechism, by the question , 4 How doth 
Christ execute the office of a king?* The remit 
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of his inquiry appeared as early as 1729 in the 
forming of a society * separate from the multitude/ 
drawn from lus own and neighbouring parishes. 
Glas taught that there is no authority in the NT 
for a National Church, or for a National Covenant, 
such as then existed in Scotland. He maintained 
that the magistrate as such has no function in the 
Christian Church, and that the use of political and 
secular weapons as a means of reformation, instead 
of the word and spirit of Christ, is wholly wrong. 
This is the argument of his most famous treatise 
(Edinb. 1727), The Testimony of the King of Martyi s 
concerning Uis Kingdom. When it became apparent 
that Glas was teaching the Scriptural authority of 
Independency he was summoned before Ins pres- 
bytery. In 1728 he was suspended from the dw- 
charge of ministerial functions, and in 1730 he was 
deposed. 

As the members of his congregation adhered to 
him, the first ‘ Clasite ’ cliuich was foi med, and Glas 
ministered to communities of this order in Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and Perth. They observed the pi inn- 
tive custom of tho kiss of peaco ; and the Agaric 
was celebrated as a common meal with broth. 
From this custom they became known as the ‘ kail 
kirk * Although the General Assembly removed 
the sentence oT deposition which had been passed, 
Glas remained an Independent minister to the 
end. 

At Perth, Glas was joined by Robert Sandeman, 
who had become his son-m-Iaw. Sandeman gradu- 
ally became the recognized leador of the churches 
of the older. He was lesponsible for diawing the 
charge of antinomiamsm on the Glasite chur< lies 
He taught ‘that the bare death of Jesus Christ, 
without a thought oi deed on the part of man, is 
sufficient to piesent the chief of sinneis spotless 
before God/ He maintained that justifying faith 
is a simple assent to the Divine testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, differing in no way from belief in 
any oidinary testimony. 

Owing to Band email’s prominence, the Glasite 
churches became known as ‘ Sandeinanmn/ Dili- 
gent endeavours were made to make these churches 
the exact reproduction of the NT type. Elders, 
pastors, or bishops, who were all equal, were chosen 
without regard to education or occupation. Second 
marriage was a disqualification for office. There 
was a weekly observance of tho Lord's Suppei , and 
a love-feast at which every member hau to be 
present. The members at one time washed one 
another’s feet. Things strangled and blood were 
prohibited as articles of food. Decisions of the 
church must be unanimous. The accumulation of 
wealth was regarded as unsenptural, and therefore 
wrong, and each member considered his property 
as liable to be called upon at any time to meet 
the wants of the poor or the necessities of the 
church. 

There were about a dozen Glasite or Sandemanian 
churches in Scotland, and a few in England and 
America. Michael Faraday was for many years 
a member of the Sandemanian Church in London. 
The most rigid churches of the order have now 
beoome extinct, and most of the members have 
joined the Scottish Congregational or Baptist 
Churches. 

LrrsEATtma— G. Grab, EeeU*. Hist of Scotland, Edinb 1861, 
It. 65, J. B. lfarsdea, Hut, of Christian Church** and Sects, 
Load. 1866, U. 297*.; W Wilson, lint and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches, Lond. 1808-14, lit 261 1 ; the Works of 
John Glas, 4 vote., Edinb. 1761, 2nd ed., Perth, 6 vote , 1782. 

D. Macfadyen. 

GNOSTICISM. — I. Name and character. - 
Under this name are included all the manifold 
systems of belief, prevalent in the first two centu- 
ries of our era, which combined the Christian 
teachings with a yrGxrii, or higher knowledge. 
According to Hippolytu* {JUfut. v. 6), the title of 


‘Gnostics’ was assumed by the Naassenes; and 
we may infer that it did not originally bear the 
wider oonnotation which was given to it later 
Tho pursuit of yvQoti was so intimately bound up 
with the religious sentiments of the age that those 
who shared m it were unconscious of any close 
affinity, and did not think of calling themselves by 
a common name. But the eventual triumph of 
orthodox Christianity brought into clear relief 
the identity of principle which underlay tho 
various heretical doctrines, and carnsed them to be 
grouped together under the genoial designation of 
‘Gnosticism/ 

We have to deal, therefoio, not so much with a 
definite scheme of thought as with a large and 
many-sided movement, which was continually 
changing. Tho nature of tins movement has often 
been misunderstood through afailmo to apprehend 
the precise significance of the term yvdais. It has 
boen taken for granted that the Gnostics wore the 
intellectual party in the Church, and that then 
object was to resolve the Christian message into a 
philosophy acceptable to cultivated minds. This 
estimate of tho movement is not wholly eironeous 
In working out their beliefs tho Gnostic thinkers 
were led to construct highly speculative systems, 
which sought to explain the origin of evil, the 
nature of the Divine being, and the interaction of 
the spiritual and tho material. In the words of 
Theodotus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Exc. Thtodot . 78), yvwxtt is ‘tho knowledge of 
who we were, what we have become, where vve 
were, into what place vve have been tin own, 
whither we are hastening, whence we are re- 
deemed ; what is biith, what is re-hirtli/ This 
dehnition, however, belongs to tho Intel, more 
sjieculativo phase of Gnosticism ; and in any case 
it suggests the idea of a knowledge not attainable 
by ordinary intellectual processes, and only to lie 
gamed by a mystical enlightenment. To the teim 
yywru, os vve meet it in Hellenistic wntmgs, llieie 
always adbcies this suggestion of a knowledge 
obtained supernaturally. The magical pnpyn 
describe then contents as yvQxrts. The word is 
constantly employed, by religious and philosophi- 
cal writers, to denote an immediate vision of truth, 
as contrasted with a wisdom that comes by seek- 
ing. These two kinds of supernatural knowledge 
have both to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing the purpose and character of Gnosticism On 
the one hand, the Gnostic is in possession of an 
occult lore. lie participates in mysterious rites, 
and is instructed in magical watchwords and 
secret names. 

‘ By means of this yiwit a man receives power to overcome 
those very angels that made the world’ (Iron I xxiil 6) 

* This Is the book of the yvutnu of the invisible God, contained 
in the hidden mysteries which show the way to tiie elect 
generation * ( Book of Jett, i ch. 1> 

On the other hand, he undergoes a mystical ex- 
perience whereby he apprehends the true nature of 
God and enters into communion with Hun. 

* He who possesses a heart that is sanctified, and that shims 
with light, Is blest with the vision of God ’ (fragment of Valen 
tinus, quoted by Clem. Alex.). 

The idea of yvQxr is is closely related to that of 
revelation. It is assumed m all the systems that 
man is unable of himself to attain to the higher 
knowledge, which is, therefore, communicated to 
him" by a being from the heavenly world This 
fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism has its classi- 
cal expression in the Hymn of the Naassenes 
(Hippol. v. 5) ; 

1 Then said Jesus Father, a searching after evil on the earth 
makes man to wander from thy Spirit, lie seeks to escape the 
bitter chaos, but knows not how to flee. Wherefore send me. 
O Father i With the seal will 1 deecend, travel through all 
Mo ns, disclose all mysteries, show the forms of the gods . the 
secrets of the holy path which are called “Gnosu” 1 will 
impart.’ 
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Knoh of the sects thinned to he the repository of 
n secret mossngo, lovealed from heaven ; and on 
the knowledge of tine message, with its accompany- 
ing symbols and ritual, the entrance into the higher 
lift depended. Ab there had been an original 
involution, bo, from time to lime, there had arisen 
< hosen spirits who had apprehended it with peculiar 
uliength nnd fullness. Their recoid of it was con- 
tained in sacred books which had been handed down 
in the community of their disciples. The abundant 
literature of Gnosticism was for the most part 
pseudonymous. Sometimes the books were as- 
signed to purely fanciful names, sometimes to 
mophots or heroes of antiquity, sometimes to 
disciples of Jesus who w r eio supposed to have 
transmitted II is secret teaching. Apart from this 
fabricated litcratuio, the writings of the New 
Testament, and especially the Fourth Gospel, were 
transformed into Gnostic documents by means of 
allegorical commentaries. The revelation, how- 
evor, was not wholly a matter of tradition. 
Gnostic teachers occasionally laid claim to an 
original insight into tho mind of God, or even to a 
participation in tho Divmo natuie. The Patristic 
inferences to cults that grew up around the persons 
of individual Gnostics (« g. Simon, Epiphanes) have 
often been called in question, but ■without sufficient 
reason. Probably in all cases the founder of a 
Gnostic soot was regarded with a veneration which 
would hardly havo boon paid to a philosophical 
teacher, lie was not only a teacher but the 
medium of a revelation, and in some degroe, there- 
fore, a manifestation of God. 

a. Relation to syncretism.— According to the 
Church tradition, the originator of the Gnostic 
movement was Simon of Gitta, the ‘sorcerer’ 
whom Peter and John encountered at Snmana 
(Ao S”®-). There is no reason to doubt that 
Samaiia, with its mixed population, was an early 
centre of Gnosticism, or that Simon was a histori- 
cal personage who was prominently connected with 
some impoitant phase m its development. But 
the movement as a whole cannot be traced back to 
the activity of any individual teacher. It mani- 
fested itself under so many forms and in localities 
so widely separate that w r e can regard it only as 
the outcome of ideas and tendencies which were 
involvod in the general life of the time. This is 
acknowledged by tho Fathers themselves, who 
deiive the heresies of Simon and his successors 
from Greek philosophical speculation; and tho 
hypothesis has been accented, in a modified form, 
by not a fow modern scholars. Harnaok defines 
Gnosticism as ‘ the acute . . . hellemsing of 
Christianity’ {Hist, of Dogma, i. 226). The Gen- 
tile mission entailed a rationalizing of Christian 
doctiine by means of tho categories of Greek 
thought; and this process pursued its natmal 
development in the woik of the early theologians, 
and ultimately resulted in the orthodox creeds. 
But mean w Info there was tho stormy episode of 
Gnosticism, when tho Grook interpi otation was 
pushed to an oxtieme limit by irresponsible 
thinkers. This view, however, cannot be main- 
tained if we take * hollenising ’ in its narrower 
sense of philosophical re-statement. It is true that 
in Gnosticism wo meet with a vaiioty of terms 
borrowed from philosophy, and in almost all the 
systems there is some attempt at a speculative 
construction. But, if Hainack’s definition is to 
stand, W’e must read the widest moaning into the 
idea of * hellenislng.’ Tho Hellenic spirit which so 
profoundly modified the Clmstian doctrines had 
itself been modified, in the most radical fashion, 
by influences from without. 

For the true explanation of the Gnostic move- 
ment wre must turn to the process of syncretism 
which accompanied the breaking up of the pagan 


religions This amalgamation of different types 
of notional belief was carried out most fully in the 
first two centuries of our era ; but we can trace its 
beginnings long before. Even in the period of the 
ancient Oriental monarchies, the frequent trans- 
planting of peoples had led to a fusion of religions, 
as in the case of the tribes settled in Samaria, who 
‘feared the Lord, and served their own gods’ 
(2 K 17**). The fusion took effect on a large scale 
when Persia fell heir to the Babylonian Empire 
and imposed its dualistic religion on the various 
Semitic provinces. After the conquest of Alexander 
the tendency to syncretism became still more pro- 
nonneed. The Hellenic culture, now diffused over 
the East, acted as a solvent upon the native forms 
of belief. Their myths and observances were in- 
terpreted in the light of Greek thought, and were 
at the same time thrown together in new combina- 
tions The process was completed under the 
Roman Empire, which finally broke down all 
national boundaries and promoted a free inter- 
course of the Eastern races with one another and 
with the peoples of the West. Moreover, in the 
Roman period the influence of Stoicism became 
everywhere prevalent. The Stoic philosophy linked 
itself readily with the most diverse religious sys- 
tems, and helped at once to disintegrate and to 
remould them. All over the East tho syncretistio 
movement was in process, but it advanced most 
rapidly in tho cosmopolitan centres, such as 
Antioch, Alexandria, and the great cities of Asia 
Minor. In each of these centres there arose a 
mixed religion, to which the local type of belief — 
Syrian, Egyptian, or Phrygian — naturally con- 
tributed the largest Bhaie. So far as the masses 
of the people wero concerned, the syncretism was 
for the most part fortuitous, but there were circles 
in which it was earned out deliberately. From 
the time of Plato, the idea had obtained currency 
that a deeper wisdom was enshrined in the Ori- 
ental mythologies ; and the beliefs now surging in 
from the East were eagerly embraced by eclectic 
thinkers. One man would often seok initiation 
into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with 
the aid of philosophical categories, to combine their 
teachings into a single system. We have thus to 
do with a fusion of religions which, to a great 
extent, was artificial — tne result of conscious 
effort on the part of cultured and intellectual men. 
It was this that distinguished the syncretism of 
the 1 st cent, from similar movements of which 
we have record elsewhere. It is this, too, that 
partly explains the strange mixture of ciude 
mythology and lofty speculation in the typical 
Gnostio schools. 

Judaism, more than any other Eastern faith, 
was a sharply defined religion, excluding on prin- 
ciple all foreign elements of belief. But Judaism 
itself had become involved in the general syncret- 
istio movement. The A pooalyptic literature bears 
witness to the many alien influences which had 
affected Jewish theology during the period that 
had succeeded the Exile. At tne time of Christ 
there were sects even in Palestine (e.g. the Essenes 
[ 7 . 0 .]) which gave a place to foreign rites and 
speculations alongside of orthodox Judaism ; and 
the communities of the Dispersion were much more 
accessible to influences from without. Of this we 
have the most signal, but by no means the Bole, 
evidence in the case of Philo, who represents a 
studied attempt to bring the OT teaching into 
harmony, not only with Stoic and Platonic ideas, 
but witu the native traditions of Egypt. The 
conspicuous part which is assigned in Gnostio 
speculation to OT legend and theology can, no 
doubt, be explained in great measure by its 
Christian affinities; hut we have to allow for tho 
probability that Judaism had made an impression 
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on syncretiatic thought befoie Christianity had 
yet emerged. Indeed, it is possible — although of 
this we have no certain proof — that the Jewish 
contribution was of a decisive nature, and was one 
of the mam faotors which enabled Gnosticism to 
effect its alliance with Christianity. 

The Gnostio movement, then, was the result of 
that mingling of diverse beliefs which had long 
been in process at many different centres ; and it 
had developed itself, in all its essential features, 
before the Christian era had fairly begun. Of this 
pre-Christian Gnosticism we still have an impres- 
sive monument m the so-called Hermetic literature 
of Egypt — a litoi.iture which was compiled from 
sources that weio certainly m existence in the 
1st or 2nd cent. B.C. Not a few of the Gnostic 
systems described by the Fathers betray a pagan 
origin, although they have been artificial ly com- 
bined with Christian elements. IteitzenBtein has 
succeeded in detaching a purely pagan document 
which underlies the Naassene teaching, as pre- 
served by Hippolytus ; and a similar analysis could 
probably be applied to the records of other systems 
with a like result. But, while we can thus speak 
of a pre-Christian Gnosticism, it was by no accident 
that the movement identified itself with Christi- 
anity in such a way that the earlier stages of its 
history became only the preparation for this, its 
characteristic development. From tho Christian 
teaching it received a mighty impulse. The con- 
tact with a living religion gave a new vitality to 
pagan thought and compelled it to offer its own 
solution of trie ultimate problems. 

How was it that the syncietistic movement came 
to ally itself with nascent Christianity ? A definite 
answer to this question is hardly jiossible. The 
tradition that connects the beginnings of Christian 
Gnosticism with Samaria may be well founded, for 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine the new religion 
would be first known and welcomed. But the 
same causes that led to its recognition in Samaria 
would opeiate independently in other centres 
where it was afterwards established. The Eastern 
religions were superficially akin to Christianity 
in their presuppositions and motives. They re- 
presented a staving after punty and redemption, 
and a belief that the tiuo path to blessedness could 
be discovered only m the light of a Divine revela- 
tion. Earnest thinkers, in their effort to win the 
secret of the higher life, found in Christianity a 
wealth of spiritual conceptions which promised to 
aid them in their quest. The life of Jesus Himself 
was capable of an allegorical interpretation where- 
by it could be partially fitted into the prevailing 
mythology. In their eclectic scheme, therefore, 
they made room for the Christian message, and by 
its intrinsic power it gradually won for itself a 
central place. It must be remembered, too, that 
Christianity, when it first entered the Gentile 
world, was still in the process of free development. 
Within the Church itself its teachings were sub- 
jected to a constant revision, and the Hellenistic 
thinkers had little difficulty in modifying them 
yet farther and adapting them 4$ alien specula- 
tions. For that part, the assimilation of Christi- 
anity to the syncretism of the age was not effected 
entirely from the outside. In their endeavour to 
make their Gospel intelligible to the Gentile world, 
the missionaries had themselves clothed many of 
its conceptions in terms and imagery derived from 
the pagan cults. The cardinal idea of a salvation 
offered by Christ hod been expressed, even by 8t. 
Paul, in a manner that easily suggested the current 
beliefs. Moreover, the Church was compelled, by 
deeper reflexion on its doctrines, to interpret them 
along the lines of Gnostic thought. The new 
religion, springing as it did from the soil of Juda- 
ism, was apocalyptic in character, and was thus 


involved with conceptions that became more and 
more untenable. A reaction against the primitive 
millenorianism set in almost from the beginning ; 
and the main task which was laid upon Christian 
thought after the end of the 1st oont, was that of 
transforming its apocalyptic beliefs into their 
spiritual equivalents. In the pursuit of this task 
it could not but avail itself of ideas which were 
already familiar in tho religions of the time. Thus 
the alliance between Chustianity and syncretism 
was a mutual one. At a later date the Church 
peieeived the danger that threatened it from the 
eneioachmont of foreign beliefs, and required to 
free itself at the cost of a life-and-death struggle. 
But there was an earlier ponod when tho boundaries 
between the Church and the contempoiaiy cults 
were ill-defined, and influences could pass by many 
channels from the one side to the other. It was in 
th is period that the Gnostio movement properly 
so called— the adoption of Christianity into the 
syncretistic system — took its rise. 

3. Origin. — Gnosticism resulted from the fusion 
of a number of diverse beliefs, and the tracing of 
its origin is, therefore, beset with many complex 
problems. The attempt has been made by scholars 
in recent tunes to connect it more definitely with 
one or other of the religions out of which it sprang, 
but there are soveral considerations which make 
this attempt not a little hazaidous. (a) ‘ Gnostic- 
ism ’ is a general term winch covers a wide variety 
of religious thinking. It may be possible to 
assimilate one particular system very closely to a 
given religion ; but the conclusions thus obtained 
cannot bo made valid for tho whole many sided 
movement, (i) Ceitam features are common to 
many dillerent Oriental religions ( c.g the Mother, 
tho iledecmer, the Heavenly Man, tho Serpent, 
tho Ascent to a higher and tho Descent to a lower 
state of being). The presence of these features in 
Gnostic systems affords us no clue to the source 
from which they are derived. They can be traced 
exclusively to one religion only by obscuring 
details in which they remind us of another, (c) 
Even when a characteristic element can be assigned, 
with practical certainty, to a given religion, we 
cannot be sure that it was borrowed directly from 
that source. A syncretism had been in process for 
a much longer time than we have means of follow- 
ing it ; and the element in question may already 
have been incorporated into some later faith, from 
which it passeef into Gnosticism ( d ) In Gnostio 
thought the concrete is resolved into tho abstract. 
Personal names are replaced by terms of philosophy, 
mythological figures are changed into qualities and 
attributes, and events into cosmical processes. It 
is next to impossible to make out the oiiginal 
colours and outlines of this blanched picture. 

But, while we cannot determine, with anything 
like precision, the elements which enter into 
Gnosticism, some valuable light has been thrown 
on the problem by the investigations of recent 
years. 

The work ot An z (Urtpnmg d*u Qnottiziemwi ) was the first 
attempt at a scientific analysis. He discovered the central idea 
of Gnosticism in the ascent of tbe soul through successive 
stages of being, and sought for the origin of this conception, 
lie found it In the astral religion of Babyronia, with its doctrine 
of a series of heavens, each under the rule of a planetary god, 
through which the soul must make its asoent by means of 
magical passwords delivered to the ‘ guardians of the doors * 

To this theory of Ans, at least In the extreme form in which 
he presents it, there are several objections (a) The doctrine 
of the ascent of ths son), though, no doubt, of the first im- 
portance, cannot be singled out as the whole message of 
Gnosticism From some systems it Is entirely absent, and, 
even where it occupies a prominent place, it is combined with 
other Ideas no leas essential The den vation of this ons element 
of Gnostio thought cannot be made conclusive for tbe origin of 
the movement ae a whole. (6) In tbe 1st cent. A.D., and, 
indeed, for several centuries before, the Babylonian religion 
belonged to a remote past. It is true that many of tin toper* 
tattoos survived in tbe current astrology, hot they tad now 
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merged In the general belief of the time To assume a Baby- 
Ionian origin for any extern of thought In which we can 
recmmlso them la to contone our whole historical perspective, 
(a) Hie planetary gods, a* we And them in GnortfdVin, have an 
altogether different place from that which they occupy In the 
Babylonian religion They are no longer supreme Divinities, 
but are Inferior and antagonistic powers by which man is held 
in bondage Ilia one ondeavour is to throw off their bondago, 
and thus to procure for himself true life Admitting, then, 
lliat there are elements in Gnosticism which must have had a 
Babylonian origin, it seems necessary to hold that they came 
iu by an Inti mediate channel. 

Bousset (IlauptprobUms der Gnos u) has advanced strong 
reasons in favour of the view tiiat tills channel was the Zero 
ustrian religion. lie lays especial stress on the altered position 
ascribed in Gnosticism to the planetary gods, and finds in it an 
instance of that 'degradation' which is not uncommon in 
religious history. The Persians after conquering the Baby. 
Ionian Umpire hod allowed a place to the ancient gods, but had 
deposed them from their sovereign rank to that of subordinate 
demoulo powers To the Persian influence Bousset would 
attribute not only the Bab\ Ionian elements in Gnosticism, but 
most of its characteristic features, and, above all, the dualism 
which marks its theology as a whole 

It may be doubteu, however, whether even the Persian 
influence was exercised directly Not a few of tho Gnostic 
doctrines are closely allied with those of Mithraism, which had 
hrani hod out from the main stem of the Persian religion, anil 
hod already, in the 1st cent a D , become widelj prevalent In 
Asia Minor Mithraism hail adopted the conception of the 
ascent of tho soul through the planetary spheres, and had 
associated it with a sacramental and ritual sj stem of a highly 
elaborate kind. As a im story religion it powerfully attracted 
tho votaries of yyaxrtr But the Influences from Babylonia and 
Persia were comblnod with others, hardly less potent, which 
can bs traced back to Egypt. 

An Egyptian origin of Gnosticism was first maintained by 
Auidllnoau, who based his argument on fancied resemblances 
between tho mistical symbols in tho Coptic documents and 
certain hieroglyphic signs. Of late years, Jteltzonstein and 
other investigators have adduced stronger evidence, derived 
from the inner affinities of Gnostic with Egyptian thought. It 
Is signith ant that the Hermetic literature, our chief existing 
record of pro Christian Gnosticism, was composed in Egypt and 
is Impregnated with Egyptian ideas On the ground of the 
parallels supplied by this literature, we can assume, with a fair 
degree of confidence, that the Gnostic thinkers were Indebted 
to Egypt for their thoory of the Ploroma, of the birth of the 
.Eons by a process of emanation, and of tho syzygies, or pairs 
of male and female gods To Egyptian Influence we may also 
assign the oonoeption of an apotheosis, or absorption into the 
Divine nature, which in Gnosticism is the final goal of the 
ascent to heaven 

Tho main sources of tho Gnostic beliefs must l>o sought In 
Babvlonla, Persia, and Egypt, hut other religions added their 
contribution 1’hngia had long been the home of a peculiar 
worship, mystical and ecstatic in its character, which had 
powerfully affected all the Hellenistic cults. It centred In the 
two figures of Uybcle and Attis, the Mother ami the Vlotim- 
Deliverer , and it was largely through Phrygian influence that 
these figures, although they have counter-parts in almost all 
the cults, were brought Into prominouae. They hold a fore- 
most place In Gnosticism, and are conceived In a manner that 
constantly suggests thelPhryglan myths, indeed, the Noasscne 
document In llippolytus appears to bo borrowed directly from 
Phrygian sources. In later Gnosticism we begin to discern 
traoes of Influences proceeding from India. The Basilidean 
system, as described liy llippolytus, affords striking analogies 
to Buddhlstio thought In Its negative conception of God ana its 
dootrineof theGrout Ignorance(Ninkpa) which will aocompany 
the final consummation The theory of the Parasitic Soul, as 
held by Isldorus, eon of Basllldcs, likewise suggests a well- 
known Buddhistic conception, and llardasanes, the ‘ last of the 
Gnostic*,' was confessedly Influenced by his acquaintance with 
Indian thought. It is easy, however, to attach undue Import- 
ance to the Indian contribution even in the later systems ; in 
the Gnosticism of the main period it seems to have played little 
or no part. 

Tho ground-work of Gnosticism was supplied, 
then, by a number of mythologies which had be- 
come fused together in the process of syncretism. 
Ideas that had come down from the astral worship 
of Babylonia wore blended with Persian and Mith- 
raic beliefs, and these, again, with the cults of 
Egypt and Phrygia. Other religions (e.g. the local 
cults of Syria) also made themselves felt, although 
their contributions cannot lie identified with any 
certainty. It is moie than likely that this mixture 
of Oriental beliefs had licen paitmily leavened, 
even before the Christian era, by elements taken 
over from Judaism. As a result of the Gnostio 
alliance with Christianity the OT came to occupy 
an even greater place in £ne building of the various 
systems. Attention was directed, more especially, 
to the opening chapters of Genesis, which hence- 


foith supplied the homework for the Oriental cos- 
mologies. The whole mass of belief which had 
thus been compounded out of the debris of many 
religions was informed with the spirit of Greek 
speculation. What had been given as myth and 
legend was construed metaphysically Theories 
concerning the nature and destiny of the soul 
wcTe interwoven with the aneient traditions. But, 
while Gnosticism availed itself freely of the 
language and ideas of philosophy, the appearance 
which it thus assumed was for the most part de- 
ceptive. It was not a speculative but a mytho- 
logical system. In spite of all efiorts to read a 
deeper meaning into its hieratic doctrines, the 
material could not be made tractable to philo- 
sophical interpretation. As a movement which 
strongly influenced Christianity in its formative 
period, Gnosticism has an important place m tho 
history of human thought, but in itself it remained 
sterile. For all its pretension to hold the key to 
a higher wisdom, it never roallv transcended the 
primitive mythology out of which it sprang. 

4. Doctrine of redemption. — The affinities of 
Gnosticism are not with philosophy but with 
lohgion, and it has to be explained throughout in 
view of its practical religious motive. Tins is for- 

S otten by the Christian polemical wnteis, who 
eal almost exclusively with tho Gnostic specula- 
tions. In all the sects these, no doubt, occupied a 
large place, but they were at best subsidiary to the 
religious interest. The central idea of Gnosticism, 
as of all the mystery religions, was that of re- 
demption. A -yvQcrit, or spiritual onhghtenment, 
was offeied to the elect, whereby the soul might be 
delivered from its condition of bondage. Redemp- 
tion, as understood by Christianity, is fundamen- 
tally ethical, although the ethical meaning is 
obscured, even m the NT, by apocalyptical or 
speculative forms. But in Gnosticism the ethical 
aspect of redemption falls almost completely into 
tho background. Hoie we may discern tho chief 
pecuhauty of the movement, which gave direction 
to all its thinking, and In ought it finally into open 
conflict with the orthodox Church 
Two ideas are involved in tho Gnostic doctrine 
of redemption. They are closely associated, or 
even identified, m all the systems, but were 
different in their origin, and need to bo considered 
separately, (a) The redemption is a deliverance 
from the material world, which is regarded as in- 
trinsically evil. Gnosticism based itself on tho 
Persian aualistic conception ; but, while in l’arsi- 
ism light and darkness appear as two natural 
principles in eternal conflict, the Gnostics trans- 
formed the physical dualism into a metaphysical 
one. Under tho influence of Greek speculation the 
contrast of light and darkness became that of 
spirit and matter — the lower world of sense and 
the higher world of pure being. Although these 
two are viewed as irreconcilable opposites, it is 
recognized that they have come to be mingled to- 
gether. All the evil and misery m the world are 
set down to this forbidden intermixture of the 
antagonistic principles. This is the grand calamity 
which has made necessary a work or redemption. 

In most of tiie Gnostic systems the Oriental 
dualism is frankly accepted, although we con- 
stantly meet with efforts to overcome it. The 
Naassenes conceived of a ‘chaos poured forth from 
the First-born.* The later Vsdentinian school 
regarded the fall of Sophia as taking place within 
the I’leroma. Basil id os, according to llippolytus, 
resolved the history of all being into a single con- 
tinuous process. Moreover, in a number of systems 
a mediating power is assumed between light and 
darkness (of. the Sethian conception of imcfyu as 
a fragrance everywhere diffused). To thinkers 
trained in Greek philosophy the mere opposition 
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of the two world* was a standing challenge to dis- 
cover some ground of unity. But the dualism is 
rather concealed than overcome, and may be 
traced moie or less dearly underneath all the 
apparently monistio constructions. Indeed, it con- 
stitutes the basis apart from which the Gnostic 
type of religion has no purpose or meaning. A 
spiritual essence has come to be imprisoned within 
a sphere which is radically alien to it j hence the 
need for a redemption, to lie achieved only by some 
supernatural power. 

\b) But the idea of deiiveranoe from the material 
world is blended with the further idea of escape 
into a world of freedom. To ancient Hellenic 
thought, necessity was the power above the gods 
(see Pate [Greek and Roman]) ; and at tho begin- 
ning of the Christian era this mode of thinking 
had been immensely strengthened by Oriental 
fatalism. The conception of a tl/xapfUrij imposed 
on all human action had grown into a veritable 
tyranny — all the more so as it was now con- 
nected -with astrological beliefs which had come 
down from the Babylonian religion. The planets 
were regarded as the Apxovrei or KoanoKpdropes to 
which the whole creation is subject. By their 
influences, controlling him from his birth, man is 
forced under the yoke of mechanical necessity, 
although conscious all the time of his vocation to 
freodom. Gnostic thought took its direction from 
these contemporary beliefs. Its motive was a 
genninely religious one — to seem e for the human 
spirit that liberty which is implied in its very 
nature. The deliverance, however, was sought for 
along the lines suggested by astral mythology. It 
was assumed that the soul was held captive by the 
planetary powers ; and in order to win freedom it 
had to ascend through the spheres over which they 
ruled, subduing or deceiving the guardian demons 
by means of charms and pass- words. To tins pur- 
ose of circumventing the hostile rulers the secret 
isciphno of Gnosticism was mainly directed. The 
adept was prepared for his future journey by 
sacraments ana lustrations, and by instruction in 
the hidden names of angels and the words and 
signs by which they could be overcome. AH the 
resources of magical yvQais were called into play to 
effect the deliverance of the soul from the oosmical 
powers which had brought it under the bondage of 
necessity. 

These were the two aspects in which the idea of 
redemption presented itself, and they merge into 
one another at every point. The escape into free- 
dom is conceived at the same time as a rising out 
of the material into the spiritual world. As the 
goal of the redehiptive process the Gnostic looked 
For a return of the soul to its original place in the 
heavenly light. A doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, or even of personal immortality, was 
preoluded by the fundamental conception of matter 
as evil. The soul, freed from its limitations, is 
simply to be reunited with the ' Pleroma’ — the 
fullness of the Divine being. 

It is characteristic of all Gnostic systems that 
redemption is anticipated for only a limited 
number of chosen spirits. TMb has sometimes 
been set down to an exaggeration of the Christian 
doctrine of election ; but it belongs rather to the 
aristocratic tendency of all mystery-religions, 
heightened, in the case of Gnosticism, by the 
underlying dualism. As there were two worlds, 
so there were two classes of men, absolutely 
separate from one another. For the grosser typo 
of men, God was not responsible ; only the spiritual 
natures hod sprung from Him and were destined 
for the higher return of light These spiritual 
natures alone were capable of the redeeming 
and to impart it to others was a profana- 
tion. The earlier Gnosticism recognises only two 


classes— the rrevpartKot, and the inferior class 
which is variously described as ^ vxikoI , x<mko 1, or 
i\iKol. Later schools allow for three — ryeuparucoi, 
fvxiicol, and ifXtKol, the intermediate class repre- 
senting the oidinary Christians, who possess xurnt 
instead of y»a<nt. The Coptic writings divide 
humanity into a large number of different dosses. 
These, how ever, are merely attempts to conciliate 
the Church by obscuring the distinction between 
the Gnostic and the orthodox believer. The dis- 
tinction is really an absolute one : those who share 
in the heavenly light can have nothing in common 
with those who are denied it. 

5. Praxis and mythus.— In its essential purpose 
Gnosticism was a method of redemption, and con- 
sisted not so much in the profession of certain 
opinions as in the practice of given rites, which 
were supposed to aia the soul in its effort to shake 
off its fetters. Although the extant documents 
are concerned chiefly with the Gnostio theology, 
wo have one detailed, account of the praxis in the 
so-called Books of Jed, and further light is thrown 
upon it by Iremeus’ description of tho Marcosians 
and the liturgical portions of tho Acts of Thomas, 
As in the Christian Church, the act of initiation 
took the form of a baptism ; but the Gnostic rite 
was more elaborate, and the ordinary baptism by 
water was supplemented by * lire * and * spirit ' 
baptisms. The worship of the various sects seeniH 
to have been accompanied by a highly complicated 
ritual, intended, as in Mithraism (cf. Dietench, 
Etne Mithrusliturgic ), to typify and anticipate 
the ascent of the soul to heaven. Each sect had 
its own peculiar rites— lustrations, anointings, 
sacramental meals, lepetition of magical phrases 
and formula;. Symbols with a mystical import 
were frequently marked on tho body, or were 
engraved on nngs and gems, which wore worn as 
amulets. Above all, the socret names of angels 
and demons were carefully committed to memoiy, 
along with the spells and invocations whereby tno 
different powers of the invisible world could be 
controlled. 

How was this praxis, consisting, as it did, of 
the usual apparulus of contemporary magic, re- 
lated to the speculative side of Gnosticism T The 
relation appears to have been twofold. (1) The 
speculative systems were the interpretation of the 
praxis. In the Pistis Sophia we can almost follow 
the process by which a mythical history was woven 
together out of the details of the ritual, which 
was then regarded a* the symbolical enactment of 
the experiences of a Divine person. Tho worship- 
per could thus feel that he was participating, by a 
series of sympathetic acts, in a deliverance which 
had already been realized on a higher stage. (2) 
The mythus was developed as a supplement to the 
praxis. Speculative minds were unable to rest in 
the bare assurance that by partaking in a certain 
ritual they would secure redemption. They oould 
not but ask themselves why a redemption was 
necessary, what was Its scope and nature, and by 
what means it had become possible T The answer 
to those questions was given in the Gnostic sys- 
tems. Originally they were something added to 
the yrfoit proper, which was concerned entirely 
with the occult rites and formnlss. But in courso 
of time they became an integral part of the yv&nt. 
It was taken for granted that redemption was in 
some measure conditioned by a knowledge of those 
higher speculations on the ultimate problems of 
being. 

6. General features of the mythus.— In the de* 
tails of their construction the systems are widely 
different, and cannot be fitted into any one general 
scheme. Yet there are certain elements which hi 
one form or another belong to all of them, in view 
of tiie doalistie hypothesis that underlay the whole 
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Gnostic theory of redemption. It followed from 
that hypothesis (1) that matter was intrinsically 
evil— a lower woild standing over against that 
higher one into winch the soul sought to escape ; 
(2) that the soul was native to the higher world, 
and had fullon from it, previously to its conscious 
existence, as the result of some cosmical disaster ; 
(3 j that the soul could be restored only by a 
Divine intervention^ since its progress was hope- 
lessly barred by its imprisonment in matter. The 
ideas which thus presented themselves to Gnostic 
speculation were set forth and elaborated in terms 
of my thus. It was assumed that man’s spiritual 
natuio was derived from a Divine being, wiio had 
fallen out of the world of light into the world of 
darkness. The process of deliveranco involved, m 
the first placo, the restoration of this fallen being, 
and the restoiation could not be effected oxccpt by 
the voluntary descent of another Divino being, 
equal or superior in rank. Around those two 
beings— the fallen Divinity and the Redeemer — 
the Gnostic my thus m all its variations may be 
said to turn. 

Allowing, thon, for an endless diversity of detail 
in the manifold systems, the characteristic features 
of Gnosticism may be briefly indicated. At the 
head of the univeise stands a Supreme God, who is 
not so much a personal Deity os the abstract 
ground of all existence. Sometimes (as in the 
Putt* Sophia) Ho is conceived as pure Light. 
Elsewhere llo hears names which sorve to empha- 
sise His absolute transcendence— Father of All, 
Unbegotton, Ineffable, the Unapproachable God, 
the Abyss, the Unknowable, The Naassene and 
Barbelo systems describe Him as ‘ the Man ’ or ‘ tho 
Primal Alan,’ and traces of this conception meet 
us even in Valentinianism. In viow of the many 
analogies furnished by ancient lehgion (e g. Ram- 
ism, the lloimetio writings of Egypt), we cannot 
assign it to Jowish or Christian speculation. It 
runs back lather to some primitive myth, the 
meaning of which can now only bo conjectured, 
and which possibly underlies the imagery of Daniel 
and the Book or Enoch. From the Father or 
Supreme God there procood a number of beings in 
a descending scalo of dignity, who are arranged in 
pairs of male and female (' Byzygios’), and in their 
totality make up the Pleroma — the fullness of all 
blessedness and perfection. Behind this concep- 
tion of tho Pleroma we can discern tho purely 
mythological idea of a Pantheon, or family of 
gods ; but in Gnosticism it assumes a mystical 
character. The Divine existences, while distin- 
guished from one another, are the manifestations 
of the one God, v\ho is Himself impersonal and 
unknowable. 

In later Gnosticism — more especially in the 
teaching of Valentinus and his school— the mem- 
bers of the Pleroma boar the name of ASons (g.v.), 
and are created in successive pairs by a process of 
emanation. This doctrine ot ASons, in which we 
can trace Mithraio and Egyptian ideas modilied by 
Platonism, has often been singled out as one of 
the typioal features of Gnostic speculation ; but it 
is characteristic only of certain systems, and 
seems to represent an attempt on the part of later 
thinkers to overcome the dualism inherent in the 
movement. In a manner which partly anticipates 
the Neo-Platonie theory, the Primal Being is con- 
ceived as going forth from itself in a series of 
existences, each at a further distance from the 
centre, so that tho interval between God and the 
world is partly bridged over. 

The process of redemption becomes necessary 
through the fall from the Pleroma of the member 
that stands lowest in rank. To this ASon or 
Power is usually assigned the name of Sophia , a 
name suggested by the OT oonoeption of the 


Wisdom by which the world came into being. In 
Simonian Gnosis the fallen Divinity is called 
Helena (a reminiscence of the moon-god- 

dess), while in one important group of systems 
she appears as Barbelo (mVs yyi*a, ‘ m the four is 
God*). The conception of Sophia is related in 
many of its features to that of the Mother (Ishtar, 
Isis, Atargatis, Cybele) who in the Babylonian 
myth descends into the abyss, where she is held 
prisoner. But, whatever may have been its origin, 
the figure of Sophia underwent a complete trans- 
formation at the hands of the Gnostio thinkers, 
who sought by means of it to solve their crucial 
problem of how the Divine principle of light could 
enter into contact with darkness. According to 
one theory, Sophia fell by leaving her appointed 
place in her desire to attain to the supreme light. 
According to another, Bhe was lured into the outer 
depth by a false reflexion of the light. In Valen- 
timanism, as m the Barbelo system represented 
by the Pistia Sophia and the Books of Jed, the 
figure of Sophia is doubled. The higher Sophia 
remains in tho Pleroma, or in a spheie just outsulo 
of it, while tho lower Sophia sinks into the dark- 
ness. The purpose of this duplication ib appar- 
ently to account moro easily for tho fall, which 
was unintelligible on tho stnet dualistio hyi>o- 
tliesis ; but it also reflects a conception of Sophia 
of wiiich we have traces in all tho systems A 
twofold function is attributed to her. She is the 
fallen Divinity through whom the light becomes 
immersed in darkness ; and she is also the inter- 
mediary between the higher world and the spiritual 
nature which has been exiled from it. Thus she 
is regarded not only os the object of redemption, 
but as herself assisting m the redemptive process 
— watching over the light until the deliverance 
comes 

Tho fall of Sophia has for its consequence the 
work of creation. Hitherto the world of light 
lmd stood over against an utterly formloss woi Id 
of darkness ; but tho commingling of tho higher 
principle with the lower evolves a cosmos out of 
the chaos. As the agent of creation, Gnosticism 
assumes a Demiourgos, who is usually represented 
as tho son of Sophia. He is himself ignorant of 
the Pleroma above him, and governs the world 
created by him in the belief that he is himself the 
Supreme God ; but unconsciously ho transmits the 
elements of light which have come to him through 
his mother. The figure of the Demiourgos is due 
to a blending of mythological with philosophical 
ideas. On the one hand, it points back to the 
astral religion of Babylonia ; the Demiourgos (who 
also appears as ‘ Ialdabaoth ’ — a name of uncertain 
significance) 1 is at the same time the first of the 
Archons, t.e. the planetary god Saturn. On the 
other hand, it reflects tho conception whioh lias 
ever and again found utterance in philosophy, that 
creation is the result of a blind intelbgence. The 
Demiourgos is conceived not as an evil power, but 
rather os a cosmical force which acts unwittingly. 
But, sinee he thus represents a mechanical will, 
controlling the spiritual life of which he has been 
the unconscious vehicle, he becomes the tyrant 
from whose thraldom the sonl craves deliverance. 

A singular feature of Gnosticism is tho identifi- 
cation of this inferior God with the God of the 
OT. It is possible, as Bousset conjectures, that 
this identification was prior to Christianity, and 
was inspired by hostility to Judaism on the part 
of neighbouring peonies. But it seems more prob- 
able that we have here an exaggerated reflexion 
of the attitude of the early Church. Christian 
thought from the beginning had been compelled 
to deny the validity of the Law, although its 

1 ITilgenfeld, Kttfrgmk. £38, £43, suggests nVU mV*, 

' offspring of cbM*.' 
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claim to a Divine origin and sanction was still 
acknowledged. In Gnosticism, the nddle which 
had perplexed St. Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews was solved in the most drastic fashion. 
The God of the OT was regarded as ditteient from 
the God revealed by Jesus, and in some sense 
hostile to Him. He was not, as the Fathers were 
wont to assert, identified with Satan, but he was 
clothed with inferior attributes and limited to the 
one task of blind creation. 

The fall of Sophia bleaks up the perfect harmony 
of the Pleroma, and this cannot oe restored until 
the lost light is recovered from the darkness. An 
A£on of supreme rank— the Soter or Christus— 
undertakes the work of deliverance. According to 
the Naassene hymn, this Divine being acts through- 
out on his own initiative, but elsewhere (e.g. Pu>tis 
Sophta, Ophites of Irenojus) he is moved by the 
urgent prayer of Sophia He comes down through 
the spheies of the Archons, taking on himself the 
forms of the spints of each world as he descends. 
Arriving in the world of darkness, he gathers to 
himself the scattered seeds of Divine light, and 
imally re-ascends along with the rescued Sophia 
into the Pleroma The figure of the Soter is itself 
anterior to Christianity and has many counter- 
parts m the Hellenistic cults. Its prototype may 
possibly be found in the Babylonian light-God 
Marduk, who descends unrecognized to do battle 
with Tiamat, the monster of Chaos. Further 
elements are borrowed from the myths of Attis, 
Osiris, and Mitlira, although all the definite 
features are blended together and rosolved into 
one abstract conception. The grand characteristic 
of Christian Gnosticism is the identification of the 
mythical Redeemer with Chust, with whose history 
the pagan traditions are interwoven. But the Soter 
always remains distinct from the historical Jesus, 
who appeals simply as a man of pre-eminent 
spiritual nature, united for a given time with the 
heavenly Redeemer. The union takes place either 
at his birth (Naasaenes and I’istis Sophia), or when 
he is twelve yeais old (Justinian sect), or, accord- 
ing to the usual view, on the occasion of his bap- 
tism. Before tiie crucifixion the Divine being, who 
is incapable of suflenng, separates himself from 
Jesus (cf. art. Docktism). This distinction of the 
Soter and the historical Jesus is partly necessitated 
by dualistic theory ; but it must be explained, 
in still greater measure, by the radically un- 
christian character of the whole movement. The 
Gnostic Redeemer had originally no connexion 
with Jesus He was simply an abstraction of 
features common to the mythological Saviours, and 
this abstract figure was combined artificially with 
the Jesus of history. It was on this account that 
Gnosticism was unable, in spite of all efforts, to 
establish any real identity between the Redeemer 
and Jesus. Before it could adapt itself to the 
Gnostio construction the Gospel history had to be 
revised throughout, with a loss of practically all 
the elements which gave it significance to Christian 
thought. 

The task of the Soter is twofold— to deliver the 
fallen Sophia, and to rescue the seeds of light which 
have become mingled with the darkness, owing to 
her fall. This double activity is emphasized in 
some systems by a duplication of the figure of the 
Soter, while in others the work of redemption is 
separated into two acts— the first of them m the 
period before creation, and the second at the 
advent of Jesus. The redemption accomplished by 
Jesus is not connected with His death, which is 
transformed into a mere outburst of hostility on 
the part of the Demionrgos. The real purpose of 
Jesus, or rather of the Soter who used Him as his 
instrument, was to communicate the hidden y»2xru. 
By means of this knowledge, imparted by Jesus 


and preserved in the Gnostio tradition, the higher 
natures were freed from their earthly bondage and 
restored to the kingdom of light. 

The ethical system of Gnosticism, like its specu- 
lative construction, was grounded m the dualistic 
hypothesis. By this hypothesis the idea of morality, 
in the ordinary sense, was excluded. All material 
conditions were regarded as necessarily evil, and 
the aim of the Gnostic was to rise above them into 
the purely spiritual life. To this struggle for 
deliverance from the bondage of matter all moral 
endeavour was suboidmated. As a consequence, 
the Gnostic rule of conduct was liable to take 
either of two directions. (1) In most of the systems 
it is strongly ascetio in character. The soul is 
required to free itself from eaithly conditions by 
holding aloof from all sensual pleasures and roduoing 
the needs of the body to the barest minimum. A 
strict ascetic discipline is conjoined with the posses- 
sion of yvuxrit as its necessary support and comple- 
ment. (2) But the same motives that dictate this 
ascetic morality lead as easily to the opposite ex- 
treme of libertinism. Spiritual natures are called 
on to assert their independence of the material 
world by indulging in its pleasures without re- 
straint. The libertine tendency is leinfoiced by 
the identification of the God of the OT with the 
Demiourgos — the inferior and tyrannical God. It 
is assumed that the moral law as hud down m 
the Docalogue is founded on his arbitrary will, 
and aims at the subjection of man’s free spirit to 
the yoke of necessity. To defy the ordinances of 
the law, and theieby throw on allegiance to the 
inferior God, is a duty obligatory on the true 
Gnostic. Carnocratcs and las son Isidorus sought 
to establish the libertine theory of conduct on a 
regular philosophical basis. It was represented 
likewise by the Nicolaitnns, ami m a still moie 
marked degree by the Caimtea, who applied their 
inverted standards of moral values to the char- 
acters of Scripture. Cam, Esau, Korah, and Judas 
wore honoured within this sect as the champions 
of spiritual freedom. How readily the one extreme 
could pass into the other is illustrated by the 
opposite attitude of kindred sects, such as the 
Peratie and Setlnans. 

7. The Gnostic sects. — The diversity of the 
Gnostic systems, as portrayed in the writings 
of the Fathers, may in some measure be explained 
by controversial motives. One of the strongest 
arguments against the heretical beliefs was their 
tendency to conflict with one another, and the 
Patristic writers take every means to emphasize 
the confusion. Local and superficial diliercnces are 
made prominent; alternative forms of the same 
doctrine are sot forth under specific names, as if 
they were held by separate schools. But, when we 
have allowed for this artificial sub-division, the 
variety of the sects is still bewildering. Gnosticism 
drew from so many sources and was so irrespon- 
sible in its methods of speculation that no uni- 
formity of belief was possible. 

The difficulty of tracing the affinities and rami- 
fications of the systems is all the greater because 
of our ignorance of their historical development. 
For the leading Gnostio teachers we can roughly 
assign dates between 180 and 190— the age of the 
Antomnes ; but a large number of schools cannot 
be connected with any personalities, and bear no 
marks by which the period of their origin may be 
computed. In their fundamental features these 
anonymous systems are pagan, and wo may, there- 
fore, infer that they are of an early date — perhaps 
anterior to Christianity. But they have oeoome 
overlaid with Christian elements, and we cannot 
tell how or when they assumed their final form. 
The most accurate dating of the systems, however, 
would carry us only a little way. During all the 
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history of Gnosticism there seems to have been a 
continual process of borrowing ami adaptation and 
revision. An arrangement of the softs in historical 
ordoi would bo Imgely deceptive, for the move- 
ment in its most developed stages was constantly 
revolting to ideas of a primitive stamp. 

Atttinipla to classify tho systems were begun even In Palristlo 
turn h They were grouped by Clement of Alexandria aooording 
to their ethical tendency, as ascetic and libertine , by Theodoret 
act anting to their speculative character, as monistic and dual- 
Istlo It Is evident that no true classifloatlon can be arrived at 
by either of these standards Among the many modern scholars 
who have tried to group tho systems, the following may be 
mentioned, (a) Neander laid stress on the relation of Gnosti- 
cism to J udaism, and distinguished between the friendly and 
hostile schools ( b ) Baur applied this test in a more scientific 
fashion and divided the sects according to their prevailing 
Jewish, pagan, or Christian character (a) Gieseler sought to 
determine the countries in which they originated— Egypt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor (d) Llpslus also adopted the geographical 
division, but was content to make it more general and to 
recognise two great Gnostic schools — the Syrian and the 
Alexandrian. 

Thoso groupings aro all unsatisfactory, since they 
fail to take account of that intermingling of diverse 
typos of religion which belongs to the essence of 
Gnosticism as a syncretistic creed. Perhaps tho 
most convenient classification is that which is 
now usually adopted, and which distinguishes the 
anonymous systoniB from those associated with a 
definite founder or teacher. The distinction is at 
best a rough one, and is open to at least two serious 
objections. (1) Tho ascuptioa of a system to a 
given founder is often accidental, anti is due to 
nothing else than tho existence of some well-known 
work in which its doctrine was expounded. (2) The 
Fathers wore anxious, wherovor possible, to con- 
nect each hciotical soot with a piominent namo ; 
thus in many eases their references to a founder 
aro purely conjectural. Hut, with these reserva- 
tions, the giouping may be acceptod, and serves to 
bring out a leal and important distinction. Tho 
anonymous systems may fanly be held to repre- 
sent tho more primitive Gnosticism, which grew 
up moie or less spontaneously out of the pagan 
cults and ha<l only a superficial relation to 
Climt utility. When a system bears tho namo of 
a definite teachei, wo can regard it as a compara 
tively late moduet, based on philosophical leflexion 
and more closely allied to Christian thought 1 

(a) Tho anonymous systems are brought together, 
in the controversial writings, under the general 
head of Ojihitism. They comprise, besides tho 
Ophites pioper, the Naassenes, Ferafce, Sethmns, 
Canutes, Archontics, Soveuans, Barbelo-G nosticw, 
Justinians, Nicolaitans, Docet®, and other more 
obscure sects. The figuro of tho sorpont, to winch 
the name rofeis, seems originally to have had a 
cosmological significance; but m various Hellen- 
istic cults it lmd come to symbolize the world- 
sonl, or eternity, or the Divine redeeming power. 
Its import for religious thought was enhanced by 
the Biblical storieH of the serpent in Eden and 
tho biazen serpent in the wilderneas. Among the 
Ophite sects trie serpent was a favouiite symbol, 
typifying sometimes a beneficent, sometimes a hos- 
tue, power. But tho term ‘Oplutism,’ although 
oonvenient, carries with it no definition of the sys- 
tems. From some of them the serpent-symbolism 
is entirely absent, and in none can it be regarded 
as central and chaiactciistic. 

The Ophite or auonymous group of sects is 
marked by certain bioad fundamental features. 
All the systems included in the group are rela- 

i De Faye holds, however, that towards the beginning o( the 
3rd cent, the great schools diminished in importance and gave 
place to a multitude of minor sects. In proof of this he urgos 
(«) the prominence given to the anonymous Gnostics by Hippo 
h tus, (6) the affinities of the Pittis < Sophia and the Boots of Jo* 
(late works! with fiorbelo-Gnostiolsm, and (o) the anonymous 
character of the sects opposed by Plotinus. But the evidence 
appears to point to nothing more than a vigorous survival of the 
earlier sects alongside of the later. 


tively simple in structure, and have affinities with 
mythology rather than with Christian or philo- 
sophical speculation. The A5onio scheme, as we 
find it in later Gnosticism, is undeveloped or alto- 
gether wanting. Tho Godhead is conceived under 
tho form of a Triad — the Supremo unknown Father, 
whose essence is light, ana, associated with Him, 
the Mother and the Son. Other Divine beings 
have their place in the Pleroma, but the Triad 
appears so constantly that we oannot but feel that 
originally it was complete in itself. Beneath the 
higher world are the seven planetary powers — half 
gods, half demons— and at their head stands lalda- 
baoth, who is identified with the God of the OT. 
lie and the other six are throned above the lower 
world, which they have created out of the darkness, 
ancl in which the fallen particles of heavenly light 
have become imprisoned. The aim of the yvuett is 
to enable these spiritual natures to free themselves 
and re-ascend to their native world. 

At a typical example of Ophitiam, tho ‘Gnostic’ system de- 
scribed by Irenmus (adv liar i 80) may be reproduced in 
outline. It starts from the conception of a Supreme Being, 
‘ the First Man,' from whom proceeds his son, ‘ Son of Man’ or 
‘ Second Man ’ Along with these two there exists a third and 
female principle, * tho Holy Ohost ’ Illuminated by the First 
and the Socond Man, she produces another male principle, 
• Christ,' But the overflow of the light communicated to her 
causes her also to produco the male-fomalo Sophia or l’runicus, 
w ho sinks into the depth and assumes a body The heavens are 
formed out of her body as she struggles to rise, and, flnaJlj , she 
raises herself to her Mother. Meanwhile, however, she gives 
birth to a son, Iuldabaoth, who begets sons in his turn, and thus 
there arises the Hebdomad, or group of seven planetary powers 
Ioldabaoth, opposed by his sons, begets from the lowest matter 
another son, Nous, who is formed like a serpent , and by him he 
is led to believo himself the Supreme God But his Mother 
reveals to him tho existence of tho true God, and, in order to 
distract tho attention of the other six powers, he unites with 
them in creating man Tho man thus formed is at first inert 
and shapeless, but Iuldabaoth breathes into him the breath of 
life, ana thereby empties himself of his power, while man is 
inspired with the knowledge of the Supreme God The wrath 
of Iaidabaoth is kindled, and he endeavours to keep man in 
ignorance and subject him to his own ordinances , hut man, on 
the impulse of Prunious, transgresses the will of the tv rant, and 
is driven by him out of Paradise Henceforward tbo malign 
influence of Iaidabaoth moves through human history, but 
Prunious lias pity on man, and the prophets whom she sends in 
a constant succession keep alive in him the knowledge of the 
light. Finally, at her prayer, her Mother requests of the 
8upreme God that Christ should come to the help of man 
Descending through the seven planetary spheres, he unites 
himself at the Baptism with Jesus, the son of Marv, and through 
him proclaims the unknown Father Iaidabaoth and his sons 
bring about the crucifixion of Jesus, lint Christ and Sophia 
ascend to the higher world The crucified Jesus is raised in a 
spiritual hotly, and for eighteen months reveals the mysteries 
of Gnosis to nls disoipies. Then he is exalted to heaven, whore 
Christ sits at the right hand of Iaidabaoth, drawing to Himsell 
all souls which possess the spiritual nature The consumma- 
tion is effected when all the lost light is gathered together and 
restored to the higher world. 

This example will illustrate tho character of the 
Ophite systems, and a few brief notices will suffice 
for the others. The Justinian mythus bears a 
marked resemblance to that which has been out- 
lined, except that it reverses the part assigned to 
two of the chief figures. The female principle 
Edem (corresponding to Prumcus or Soplua) is 
the hostile agency who seeks to thwart the bene- 
ficent influence of the creator Elohim. The r6le of 
Saviour is enacted by the angel Baruch. He en- 
lightens a series of eleofc spirits (pagan as well as 
Hebrew) before he brings the final revelation to 
Jesus. 

The Naassene sect appears to represent a highly 
primitive type of Gnosticism, the pagan features 
of which aro thinly veiled by transferring to Jesus 
the attributes of the Soter. So far as we can 
gather from the confused account of Hippolytus 
(Re fnt, v. 2-6), the Naassenes assumed a Primal 
Being (First Man), in whom the whole universe 
(including the material world) potentially exists. 
His nature is threefold— material, psychical, and 
pneumatic— and the world-procoss consists in the 
segregation of these three principles. By the work 
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o I creation the Divine Being purifies Himself of the cence of his efforts to ally Christianity with the 
material and psychical natures, in order to attain syncretistio movement. Tradition makes him a 
to His true life as absolute Spirit. In man, as m disciple of Dosithoos, and from this we may infer 
the First Man. the three natuies are united, and that he was a leader in the Dosithean sort, which 


require likewise to be separated. The process 
whereby the spirit in man may be set free fiom 
the alien elements adhering to it is revealed by 
the Saviour Jesus. (In the Naassene hymn pre- 
served by Hippolytus we have an authentic docu- 
ment of the highest value for the study of earlier 
Gnosticism.) 

Closely related to the Naassenes were tho Perntcr. 
Their name most probably points to an origin m 
the Euphrates valley, although it was explained 
by themselves as signifying that they had passed 
across the gnlf of the transient and phenomenal. 
Like the Naassenes, they taught the doctrine of 
a tripartite being who nad pioceeded from the 
eternal Father. The Saviour was endued with 
the three natures, in virtue of which ho carried 
out the work of separation alike in the cosmic 
realm and in tho world of men. 

The Sethuins took their stand on the Persian 
dualism, and may originally have been a Zoroas- 
trian sect. But along with the two opposing 
principles of Light and Darkness they allowed 
room for a mediating principle, the Spirit, oon- 
ceived as a subtle odour diffusing itself througli 
all things. Sparks of the heavenly light become 
interminglod with tho darkness, and strive to free 
themselves with the aid of the Spirit. Their de- 
liverance is at last effected by the Logos, to whom 
they are drawn like grains of iron to a magnet, 
escaping from the fetters of the body and the rule 
of the inferior God. 

The so-called Docctas conceived of the Primal 
Being as a seed, infinitely small and yet contain- 
ing in itself infinite potentialities. Tlieie proceed 
from Him three root-ceons, which, in their turn, 
give rise to others; and these, in their totality, 
constitute the world of light. The light shines 
down on chaos, andproduces the souls of all species 
of living beings. From the reflexion of tho Logos 
arises the Goa of creation, wlio forms bodies in 
which He imprisons the souls born of the light. 
The souls migrate from one to another of these 
bodies, until the Saviour descends and frees them 
from the circle of re- birth. 

The Barbclo- Gnostics assumed an unknown 
Father, with whom is associated a female prin- 
ciple, Barbelo. A succession of /Eons, in pairs of 
male and female, comes into being ; but one of the 
/Eons, Sophia or Prunicus, is without a consort, 
and, in hopeof finding one, leaps out of the Pleroma, 
where she produces the God of creation, who be- 
lieves himself to be the sole God. Irenseus’ account 
of the sect, which at this point breaks off, is of 
special interest, since there can be little doubt that 
the Coptic writings {Ptstis Sophia, etc. ) present a 
variety of the Barbelo-Gnosis. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that Ireneens derived his account from the 
recently-recovered Gospel of Mary. 

(6) From the various systems of anonymous Gnos- 
ticism we now turn to those which are connected 
with the names of definite teachers. In the view 
of the Fathers, these are attached to one another 
by a regular genealogy ; and, while this may be 
doubted, the systems in question seem to reflect 
the main development of Gnosticism in its alliance 
with Christianity. 

The name of Simon Magus is uniformly placed at 
the beginning of the senes. This may be partly 
due to the fact that Justin Martyr, the earliest 
heresiologist, was himself a native of Samaria, and 
would be particularly interested in the Sunonian 
sect. Bnt the figure of Simon, although obscured 
by legend, seems to be historical, and the narra- 
tive in the Book of Acts may embody a reminis- 1 


seems to have existed in Samaria from about the 
time of t lie Maccabees. Accoiding to J ustui (Apol. 
i. 26, 66, Trypho , 120), he was honoured as the 
highest God, and his companion Helena as the 
Divine creative Thought (fwota). If this notice 
can be accepted, he must himself havo come to 
occupy the centre of tho system which is known 
by lus name. The treatise entitled the ’Ard^cwtf 
Me-ydXi?, which is quoted by Hippolytus and attri- 
buted by him to Simon (vi. 6), was more likely 
an anonymous document of the Simoman sect. In 
the Simoman doctrine — which converges on the 
deliveianee of the fallen Helena— thore is little 
trace of Christian influence} and this is likewise 
true of the teaching of Menander, who, accord- 
ing to Irenseus and Justin, was Simon’s fellow- 
countryman and disciple. A livelier interest in 
Christianity begins to manifest itself in Cermthus 
( q.v .), towards the end of the 1st century. Ho 
appears to havo been tho fiist to promulgate the 
Gnostic conception of Jesus as a man of pure 
spiritual nature, temporarily united with the 
heavenly Saviour. Satomuos, tho disciple of 
Menander, taught that the Supremo God croatod 
the world of angels, by seven of whom, with tho 
God of the Jews at their head, the world was 
formed. They made man according to an image 
reflected from tha,$upreme God, who afterwards, 
in pity, bestowea on their creature a spark of 
Divine life. The Saviour descended for the sake 
of rescuing man from the oppression of the inferior 
owors, and was Himself a man only in appeuiance. 
atornilos is important as the link between a more 
primitive Gnosticism and the elaborate speculations 
of Basilides and Valentinus; but prior to these 
speculations, and in tho samo country of Egypt, 
tnere appeared the remarkable system of Carpo- 
crates. In this system, which reflects a Christi- 
anity strongly influenced by Plato, the Antinonuan 
ideas of Gnosticism are most fully developed. Good 
and evil are resolved into merely aibitrary com- 
mandments, imposed on man by the tyranny of the 
world-rulers. Freedom from these oppressors is 
given through Jesus. A man like others, but of 
exceptional purity of soul. He remembered what 
Ho had seen in the higher world, and received 
power from above to escape from the world-iulors. 
All souls that follow the path marked out by Him 
are endowed with the samo power, and may oven 
rise superior to Jesus. In order that they may 
pass through every phase of experience in their 
ascent to God, departed souls must undergo a series 
of re-incarnations ; but the stronger souls are able 
in their lifetime to traverse all experiences, and so 
free themselves at once from the bondage of the 
lower law. 

The teaching of the two great masters of Gnos- 
ticism forms a large and complex subject by itself, 
and is discussed in special articles (see Basilides 
and Valentinus). In the case of both of them 
the doctrine of the founder has to be carefully 
distinguished from that of lus school. The natuie 
of the original systems has been mnch debated ; 
but, so far os we can gather from the scanty quota- 
tions, they had many points of affinity with the 
more primitive Gnosis — Basilides connecting him- 
self with Satomilos, and Valentinus with the 
Ophite sects. Irenseus’ account of Basilides is 
probably much nearer to the original than that of 
Hippolytus, bat itself represents a later doctrine, 
in which on attempt is made to mitigate the un- 
compromising dualism of the earlier teaching. The 
theory that the Bam li dean doctrine as set forth by 
Hippolytns is based on a * mystification’ has now 
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been generally abandoned. Not only is the system 
too profound and original to be the work of a 
casual forger, but it agieos in not a few important 
details with tho teaching desmbed by Ii emeus, and 
may well reflect a further development of that 
teaching in its piogiess towards pure monism. 
From the account in Hippolytus, too, we are 
enabled to undei stand wny tho Basil id can in- 
fluence ceased to play a part in the later history of 
Gnosticism The caidinal Gnostic positions liad 
been gradually abandoned by the disciples of 
Basil lues, and Ills Gnosis merged itself at last in 
the ordinary philosophical speculations of the ago 
The Valontinian movement, on the other hand, 
while it freely admitted tho philosophical element, 
never ceased to be faithful to the distinctive Gnostic 
ideas, and drew into itself practically the whole 
stream of lator Gnosticism. Hippolytus recognises 
two separate Valentiuian schools— tho Italic or 
Western, and tho Anatolic. To the Eastern school 
he assigns Theodotus and Bardesanes ; to the 
Western, l’toleinipus, Heiatdeon, and Maicus. But 
the points of difference on which lie insists appear 
somewhat arbitiary and superficial ; and perhaps 
we arrive at a tiuer division when we conclude that 
Gnosticism, under the Valentunan influence, pro- 
ceeded in throo main directions. (1) The mytho- 
logical and ritual elements were exaggerated— as m 
tho Marcosian system, with its intricate machinery 
of symbolism, and mystical letters and numbers. 
Gnosticism in this phase of its development was 
ultimately absorbed in tho magical and cabalistic 
loro of the later centuries (2) The speculative 
tendency became predominant. Although the 
mythological scheme was retained and oven amnli- 
fied, it was subjeetod to a process of allegory. The 
history of the A'.ons was constmcd as a theory of 
the unfolding of the Divine consciousness, ideas 
borrowed from Plato were in tei woven with tho 
mythical data, and served, in great measure, to 
disguise their real character. (3) The Gnostic 
bohefs weio assimilated more closely with those of 
tho orthodox Church. By so adapting itself, 
Gnosticism vastly enhanced the success of its pro- 
paganda, and continued to survive, even when its 
uay was finished, in heretical Christian sects. Of 
this phase of the movement tho outstanding exam pie 
is Marcion (o. v . ). That ho is legitimately reckoned 
among the Gnostics must be admitted, not only in 
view of his undoubted dependence on tho Gnostic 
teacher Cordon, but because of tho distinction which 
he drew between the Supreme God (hyaOdt 0c6s) and 
tho Creator, and his consequent rejection of the 
OT. But the grouml-woik of his theology was 
Pauline ; and it was mainly in the interest of an 
exaggerated Paulinism that he accepted the Gnostio 
positions. It is piobable that a Himilar judgment 
must bo passed on Bardesanes, the last of the great 
Gnostic teachers (A D. 164-240). The true charac- 
ter of his systom is hard to recover from tho con- 
tradictory leoords ; but tho judgment of Eusebius 
may be acoepted that he was at first a disciple of 
Valentinus, and then turned to Christianity without 
completely abandoning his former errors (cf. the 
discussion by Haase, Zur hardemnisrhen Gnosns). 
Unlike Maicion, lie seems to have held fast to the 
conception of one all creating God ; but he com- 
bined the Christian liosition with ideas of an 
astrological nature takon ovor from Gnosticism. 
Whether the hymns preserved in the Acts of 
Thomas can be ascribed to Bardesanes is doubtful. 
It has been clearly proved, by tho investigations of 
Preuschen and Reitsenstem, that they are adapted 
throughout from pre- Christian sources ; and the 
work of Bardesanes, if he had a part in them at all, 
can have been little more than editorial. 

8. Results of the movement. — From a veTy early 
lime the danger that threatened Christianity from 


the side of Gnosticism became apparent, and in the 
NT itself we meet with a polemic which was almost 
certainly directed against incipient phases of the 
movement. The false teachers who are condemned 
in Colossians seem to belong to a variety of Jewish 
Gnosticism. The heresies contemplated in the Pas- 
toral Epistles and in tho messages to the Churches 
in Revelation are even more evidently of a Gnostic 
type. The Fourth Gospel rests upon the thesis 
that ‘the Word was made flesh’ ; and, m view of 
the close relation between the Gospel and the 1st 
Epistle of John, theie can be little doubt that the 
writer is opposing some form of Gnostic docetism. 
It is tho peculiarity of tho Fourth Gospel that its 
underlying polemic against the Gnostic teaching 
is combined with a certain sympathy. We are 
enabled to understand how, in spite of misgivings, 
the Church was led to compromise with the hereti- 
cal movement, and so to encourage the attempt at 
an alliance. In the opening decades of the 2nd 
cent, the alliance had Decomo imminent, and tho 
Church waH fully awakened to its danger. The 
letters of Ignatius are marked by tho sharpest 
antagonism to the new doctrines ; and all through 
the century this conflict with Gnosticism is the 
dominant interest m the theological life of the 
Church. Tho objections most fiequcntly urged 
against tho heresy are (1) its hostile attitude to the 
OT ; (2) its doctrine of a higher God who is other 
than the Creator ; (3) its docetic view of the Person 
of Christ; (4) its ethical teaching, ascetic or 
libertine ; and (5) its denial of the Resurrection. 
These, however, were only the particular errors on 
which the ecclesiastical writers laid hold for the 
purpose of controversy ; and beneath all else was 
the sense that the very existence of the Church 
was imperilled. Unless it closed the door on the 
heretical teaching, Christianity would bo dragged 
into tho vortex of contemporary syncretism, and 
would disappear os a separate religion. 

Tho struggle to overcome Gnosticism was fraught 
with momentous consequences, (a) It led to a 
strengthening of the Catholic idea. As against the 
alien sects, which were always breaking up into 
new sub-dmsions, the Chuich took its stand on its 
universality ; and by the strict enforcement of 
uniformity m creed and worship it sought to make 
its catholic character more fully manifest. ( b ) It 
hastened the development of the episcopal form of 
government. Tho letters of Ignatius illustrate in 
the clearest maimer how the use of the heretical 
sects enhanced the position and importance of the 
bishop. He was at onco the representative of the 
true Catholic tradition, and the centre around 
which the Church could rally, in the face of dis- 
ruptive influences, (c) It made necessary a regula 
fiaei—Kd authoritative standard of belief whereby 
all innovations could be tested. Out of this rule 
of faith, with its brief summary of the cardinal 
doctrines, arose the great creeds of succeeding 
times, (d) It contributed, more than any other 
cause, to the formation of the canon of the NT. 
The Gnostic sects were prolific in forged litei&ture, 
which presented their own teachings under the 
sanction of consecrated names To guard against 
this evil, and at the same time to dehne its own 
position more clearly, the Church was compelled 
to sift and collect the genuine documents of the 
primitive age. ( e ) It secured for the OT its per- 
manent place as a sacred book. The causes which 
led the Gnostic thinkers to reject the Jewish Scrip- 
tures were operative within the Church itself; and 
in course of time would have brought About the 
same result. It was the conflict with Gnosticism 
which prepared the way for a truer appreciation of 
the OT. The Scriptures of the old religion were 
adopted by the new, to the enrichment of its 
spiritual heritage. 
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The chief results of Gnosticism 'wore thus conse- 
quent on the reaction against it ; but it made its 
influence felt, in a more positive manner, on the 
development of the Christian religion. It oould 
not have diffused itself so widely over the world of 
the first two centuries unless it had answered to 
some real need of the time, and Christianity was 
able to conquer it only by the partial adoption of 
many of its aims and interests. In the following 
directions, more especially, we can discern a 
Gnostio influence modifying the life and thought 
of the Church, (a) The tendenoy to asceticism 
was strengthened. It is true that the Christian 
monks of the Srd and subsequent centuries no 
longer appealed to Gnostic doctnue ; but their 
contempt of tho world was nothing, in the last re- 
sort, but a survival of the earlier dualism. ( b ) The 
sacramental idea of religion was moro firmly estab- 
lished. Gnosticism had laid hold of the popular 
imagination by its claim to a secret praxis, which 
was itself sufficient to ensure all spiritual blessings. 
In place of the heretical ritual tho Church now 
offered its own. The efficacy of the Christian faith 
was more and more identified with the value of 
tho saciaments. (c) A mystical strain, originally 
foreign to it, was introduced into Christian thought. 
Already in the Fourth Gospel we have the example 
of a Christian writer otherwise opposed to Gnos- 
ticism, who was powerfully attracted by the niysti- 
cal element in its speculations. The influence 
exerted by the Fourtn Gospel was reinforced, in 
the course of tho following century, by further 
contact with the Gnostic type of religion, until 
mysticism had worked itself into the very sub- 
stance of Clmstianity. Here, perhaps, wo can 
discern the most enduring of all the ettects that aie 
traceable to the Gnostio movement, (d) An im- 
petus was given to theological research in almost 
all its branches. The Gnostic teachers were men 
of philosophical culture, and their free attitude to 
Christian tradition prompted them to investiga- 
tions from which the more orthodox writers held 
back. In the letter of Ptolemanis to Flora (pre- 
served by Epiphanius) we find the earliest attempt 
at Biblical criticism The commentaries of llera- 
cleon laid the foundations of exegesis, and aflbided 
many hints to Origen. Marcion was the first to 
institute a NT canon — unwittingly suggesting to 
the Church its most potent weapon against Gnos- 
ticism. In the domain of theology propor, the 
Gnostics supplied an impulse which can lmrdly be 
over-rated ; and among their other contributions 
may be reckoned the Christian hymn. Their litera- 
ture abounded m hymns, many of them of groat 
beauty, and these were taken over in not a few 
oases and adapted to the service of the Church. 
The recently discovered Odes of Solomon are pos- 
sibly an instance of such adaptation. 

That the Church was compelled to set itself in 
unoomproraising antagonism to the Gnostio move 
ment was in many ways a misfortune. Not only 
was it thus deprived of influences that would have 

S roved helpful, but it suffered a partial arrest of 
evelopment. The extravagance of Gnosticism 
was only the other side of that freedom which was 
the birthright of Christianity, and which breathes 
through the NT like a living air. To check the 
inroads of Gnosticism the Church had to prohibit 
freedom. Dogma was made rigid ; tho idea of new 
revelation was forbidden ; ecclesiastical government 
became official and oppressive. The contrast be- 
tween the 3rd and 4th centuries and the primitive 
period affords us a measure of the loss which the 
Church sustained by its triumph over heresy. 
Nevertheless the victory, at whatever cost, was 
necessary. Gnosticism, associated though it was 
with much profound speculation and with a genuine 
and enthusiastic religion, belonged to the past. It 
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represented tho Anal effort of paganism to maintain 
its hold on the world by allying itself with a new 
and vital faith. The whole history of the move- 
ment is a demonstration that such an alliance was 
uupossiblo. In the Gnostio systems the Christian 
ideas were hopelessly buried under a debris of 
mythology ; the Christian morality was sacrificed 
or pervei ted ; the historical facts of the Gospel 
were eliminated. Chi isti&nity stood for an entirely 
new conception of religion, and could not develop, 
according to the law of its own nature, unless it 
broke loose from the insidious forces which would 
liave anchored it to a bygone world. Bv its victory 
over Gnosticism tho Church won its indq>endence, 
and turned its face definitely towards tho futuie. 

9. The sources. —The often repeated statement 
that we know the Gnostics only from their adver- 
saries can now be regarded as no more tliau partially 
tiue. Soverol extensive treatises in the Coptic 
language have been recovered which undoubtedly 
are genuine products of Gnostieism, although they 
reflect a late and decadent form of the movement. 
Three of these writings are still in process of edit- 
ing, viz. the Gospel of Mary, tho A pocruphon Jo- 
hannis, and the Sophia Jean Christi. They will 
appear in due course as tho 2nd vol. of ‘ Koptisch- 
Gnostische Schnften,’ ed. C. Schmidt. The other 
works comprise (1) the Pistis Sophia ; (2) the two 
Books of JetL ; (3) a fragmentary work of unknown 
title and origin (Schmidt’s ed. of these writings is 
of classical value). The Pistis Sophia was appar- 
ently written in Egypt towards the close of the 
3rd cent., and in its existing form is a translation 
from the Greek. It consists of two parts, originally 
separate, and the title of ‘Pistis Sophia’ applies 
strictly to only the 1st part (books 1-3). Many 
scholars have assigned it to the Valentmian sect, 
but its affinities seem to be rather with the Barbelo- 
Gnosticism described by IremeuB (i. 2b). Tins is 
true likewise of the Books of Jed, which bear a 
close relation to the Pistis Sophia, and are mainly 
concerned with the ritual practices of tho sect. 

Apart from the Coptic writings, a largo number 
of fragments, preserved by the Fathers, are to bo 
ranked as original sources. Of special value are 
(1) tho letter of Ptolcmeeua to Flora; (2) the 
Excerpta Theodoti, a series of extracts, contained 
in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, from 
the writings of one of the leading disciples of 
Valentinus ; (3) the Noassene hymn ; and (4) the 
liynuiB in the Acts of Thomas. Probably the con- 
troversial writings embody a great number of 
direct citations, but these are so entangled with 
summarized statements that they cannot be de- 
tached with any certainty 

For our maui knowledge of the Gnostic teaching 
we have still to rely on tho Christian polemical 
treatises. In the employment of these we have to 
make allowance not only for a controversial bias, 
but for a frequent laok of real understanding and 
adequate information. The earliest work written 
with the express purpose of counteracting Gnosti- 
cism was the Syntagma of Justin, now lost. On 
this writing the subsequent controversialists seem 
to have been largely dependent, although they 
supplemented its data by a further research (not 
always, perhaps, of a first-hand nature) into the 
Gnostic teachings. The great work of Irenams, 
adv. Ucereses (IXeyx©* sal irarpoirn rrji 4>c\ durtifiov 
yv&rewt), is preserved in a Latin translation, and 
until recent times was the chief store honse of 
knowledge on all subjects connected with Gnosti- 
cism. In 1842 a work was discovered which was at 
first ascribed to Origen, but has now been identified 
with the x«r4 ra <rG>v alplctuv fKtyxot of Hippolytos. 
Thiswork contributed an immense amount of fresh 
material, and is especially rich in data concerning 
the Ophite sects. For many years Hippolytus was 
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accepted without question as the basis of all study 
of Gnosticism ; tlio estimate of him then passed to 
the other extreme, ami his information was at- 
tributed to secondary or even to forged and garbled 
soui cos. Later investigation, however, has tended 
to re-establish his authority. So far as may be 
judged, he brought little critical discernment to 
bear on bis material; but much of it is of the 
highest value, and must have been derived from 
first-hand documents. Ironic us and Hippolytus 
are the two chief Patristic witnesses ; the others 
do little more than repeat their evidence, with 
occasional additions. Epiplmnius, Philaster, and 
the pseudo-Tertullian seem to have drawn for the 
most part on the lost Syntagma of Hippolytus— a 
shorter work which preceded the larger one, and 
which was dependent mainly on Jrenieus. Clement 
of Alexandria and Oiigen deal incidentally with 
the subject of Gnosticism. Of all the Fathers 
they weie the best litted to treat it intelligently 
and sympathetically; and their notes are always 
of value. Hut no systematic account has come to 
us from their hands. 

l.iTKRATURS.— Of the older works may be mentioned : A. 
Neander, Genet. Enlwtckclung der vomehmsten gnost. Systems, 
licrlln, ISIS ; F, C. Baur, Din ehrwtl. Gnosis in threr gesJuJitl. 
EntuncLelung, Tubingen, 1836: R. A. Lipslus, Der Gnosti- 
acinus, Leipzig. 1800; Hi. L. Mausel, The Gnostic Heresies, 
Loudon, 1876 ; A. Hllgcnfeld, Ketxergesch. des VrchrisUntums 
(following on a long serum of previous writings), taipzig, 1884 ; 
C. W. King', The Gnostics and their Remains*, London, 1887 ; 
E. AindUneau, Essai mtrle gnosticisms fgyp., I'arie, 1887. The 
following may be zingk-d out ns among tho most noteworthy of 
the later contributions : A. E. Brooke, The Fragments of 
Jieraeleon, newly edited from the MSS, Cambridge, 1801 (*TO 
1. 4); A. Harnack, Dogmengesch A Freiburg, 1804-07 (Eng. tr., 
London. 1804-00) ; W. An*, Zur Fragenarh dr in Ursprung des 
Gnostinsmus, Leipzig, 1807 (-*5f (/ xv. 4) ; M. Friedlhnder, Der 
vorehristl. Jitd. Gnositcismus, Gottingen, 1808; G. R. S. Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 1900 (revised td. 
1900); R. Liechtenhan, Die Ojenbarung im Gnosticisinus, 
Gottingen, 1001 • E.de Faye, Jntrod. A i etude du gnosticisms, 
1‘arln, 1903 ; B. Prcuscheu, Zwei gnostwohe //j/mnm, Giessen, 
1004 ; E. Buonalutl, Lo Gnosticismo, Rome, 1007 ; W. Boosset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, UOttlngen, 1011: F. Haase, Zur 
hardesanischen Gnosis, Leipzig, 1010 ( = Tu xxxiv. 4); R. 
Reltxensteiu, Pinmandres, jjoipxig, 1904, Die Hellenist. Myt- 
terienreligionen, Lelp/lg, 1010 ; A. Dieterlch, Fine Mithras • 
hturgie a, Leipzig, 1010; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis 
of lUligion, Glasgow, 1007, pp. 848-800. E. JT, SCOTT. 

GOBARDHAN (Skr. govardhana , ' nourisher 
of kino’).— A sacred hill and place of pilgrimage 
in tho Muttra (Mathura) District, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27° 30' N., long. 77° 28' E. 
The hill, which is possibly tho Erarasa of Ptolemy 
( MoCrindlo, A neient India as described by Ptolemy , 
London, 1885, p. 129), is, according to Hindu legend, 
a fragment of the Himalayan lange, which was 
being cuiried by Ilanumftn, the monkey-god, ally 
of Kflma, to aiu him in forming a bridge from the 
extremity of the Indian peninsula to Ceylon, when 
he was engaged in war with the demon Kfivnna, 
who had abducted his spouse, Sltft. In passing 
Gobardlmn he made a false step, and a portion of 
the mountain, falling, formed the present sacred 
hill. When Kanawas manifested at this placo, 
the people were accustomed to worship Indra by 
circumambulating tho hill ; but they abandoned 
his cultus for that of tho new divinity. Indra w-as 
wroth, and, summoning the clouds from the four 


quarters of the heavens, directed them to pour a 
deluge of water on the place. The inhabitants 
were in danger of being swept away, when Kr$na 
uprooted the hill from its base, supported it on 
the tip of his linger, and called his worshippers to 
take refuge beneath it. There they remained 
secure for seven days and nights, until, Indra find- 
ing his action fruitless, the heavens cleared and 
the people stepped out from under Oobardhan, 
which Kp$na quietly restored to its original site. 
Indra, being defeated, accepted tho new god and 
worshipped him (drowse, p. 60). The legend 
probably indicates a conflict between the Vaiimavite 
cultus and tho worship of the Vodic gods. In the 
modern pictorial representations of the miracle the 
hill is show’n as an isolated, solitary peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. Hindus at the 

{ ireseut day usually call it Uirirdjd, ‘roval bill’; 
nit in earlier literature it is known ns Annakttfd, 
‘ peak of corn.’ There is a firm belief in the 
neighbourhood that, as the waters of the Jumna 
are yearly deeroaring in volume, so too the sacred 
hill is yearly diminishing in height. 

The most important temples at Gobardlmn are, 
(1) that dedicated to Kr$na as (lokulniith, ‘lord of 
Gokul ’ (q.v.), the image being brought over from 
that place on the occasion of the festival ; (2) the 
temple of Haridova, llari being one of the titles 
of Visnu. This temple was erected duiiug tho 
tolerant reign of Akuar, about A.D. 1500, by a 
prince of Amber, on a rite previously occupied by 
a succession of bumbler fanes. 

‘ It consists,' sajg Growse (p. 804), ‘of a nave 68 ft. In length 
and 20 ft. broad, loading to a choir 20 ft. square, with a uac- 
riirium of about the same dimensions beyond. The nave has 
four openings on either side, of which three have arched heads, 
while tho fourth, nearest the door, is covered by a wjuare 
arohitrav e supjwrted by Hindu brackets. There are clerestory 
windows above, and the height 1 b about 30 ft. to the corinec, 
which is decorated at intervals with large pro)ct ting heads of 
elephants and sea monsters. . . . The consti notion is extremely 
massive, and even the exterior la still solemn and hn}iosii)g, 
though the two towers which originally crowned tho choir and 
saorarium were long ago levelled with the roof of tho nave.’ 
Close to this temple is the sacred tank known as 
M ft nasi Gangft, the ‘Ganges* supposed to have 
been called into existence by the mere action of 
the Divine will ( mdnasa ). On ono side of it aio 
two Btately cenotaphs (chhattri) dedicated to tho 
memory of ltftjfts Handlar Singh and Baladeva 
Singh of the J fit dynasty of Bharatpur, who died 
in 1823 and 1825 respectively. A mile or so from 
the town is a third cenotaph in honour of SQraj 
Mai, founder of the family, who died in 1764. 
CIobo to the hill stands the village of Anyor, where 
are annually celebrated the Ginrajpuja, or adora- 
tion of the sacred hill, and the Annaku(, or com- 
memoration of Kona’s sacrifice. Like most sacred 
places in N. India, Gobardlmn seems to have been 
the scene of Buddhist worship. Outside the village 
stands a large statue of Buddha, with an inscription 
of the Indo-Scythian period. 

Literature— F. S. Growse, M athura,a District Memoir*, 
Allahabad, 1883. p. 209 ft.; W. H. Sleetnan, Rambles and. 
Recollections, eo. V. A. Smith, London, 1898, H. i. ft. ; A 
Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions, North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1801, p. 100 f. : A. Cunningham, 
Archaeological Reports, xx. 41* \Y, C HOOKE. 
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GOD. 


Philosophical.— Seo Theism. 

Primitive and Savage (A. Lang), p. 243. 
Arabian, pre- Islamic (D. S. Makooliouth), 
p. 247. 

Assyro- Babylonian (J. D. Prince), p. 250. 
Biblical and Christian (W. T. Davison), p 252. 
Buddhist (A. S Cedkn), p. 269. 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (W. A. Cornaby), p. 272. 

Christian. — See ( Biblical and Christian.' 
Egyptian (A. Wiedemann), p. 274. 

Greek (L. Campbell), p. 279. 


GOD (Primitive and Savage) —Whether or not 
we may speak of the supreme, or at least supeiioi, 
beings of savage and low barbaric religions as 
‘ gods * is a matter of the definition of ' gods * and 
of ‘ religion.* To such superior beings in the be- 
liefs of Australian tribes, Howitt, in his Native 
Tribes of S.E. Australia (London, 1904), gave the 
name ‘ All-Father,* as they are usually spoken of 
as ‘Father ours.* He adds that (as the present 
writer had already pointed out in The Malang of 
Religion, London, 1898, pp. 202-204) the terms 
‘ spirit ’ and ‘ Great Spirit f are not applicable to 
such beings in Australia; and this holds good in 
almost all savage and lower barbaric religions. It 
would not be easy to lind the Eternal spoken of as 
a ‘spirit’ in the Hebrew Scriptures, and there is 
nothing spiritual in Homei’s conception of Ins 
Olympians. The term ‘spirit’ or ‘Great Spirit,’ 
in application to savage All-Fathers, or highly 
superior beings, is an error of European introduc- 
tion. It is important to remember these facts, for 
current anthropological theories usually explain 
the superior or supreme bein'' of savage and other 
beliefs as merely the idea of ghost, or spirit, ear- 
ned to the highest power. From the notion of 
ghosts, writes Im Thurn, ‘ a belief has arisen, but 
very gradually, in higher spirits, and eventually in 
a Highest Spirit.’ 1 This is the current theory, 
held, with a variety of details, by Herbert Spencer, 
E. B. Tylor, 3 and their popular exponents. 

The idea of a supreme being is not of lato appear- 
ance in culture, and is not a reflexion from human 
kings. It is found among the democratic tribes of 
Australia, who, at most, may have a 1 head-man ’ 
of the community, while the council of the mature 
men makes his position more or less ‘constitu- 
tional.’ The All-Father is not the glorified ghost 
of such an one, for he was before Death, in the 
myths, entered the world ; and he still exists, usu- 
ally in a world of his own, above the sky. Again, 
he is very seldom, if ever, envisaged as a spirit. He 
is simply a being, a magnified undying man, who 
lived long on earth, and then went to his own 
place, whence he watches men and their conduct, 
but seldom indeed takes any active part in their 
affairs. A good example of such a being is Atnatu, 
recorded by Spencer-Gillen as believed in by the 
Kaitish tribe, in the precise centre of Australia. 


Atnatu wu prior to the ‘ Alohennaa’ (q v,\ or age of begin- 
nings of things. ‘ He arose up in the sky in the very far back 
past. ... He made himself and gave himself his name . . . 
His sons he called Atnatu.’ lie expelled from his heaven a 
number of bis sons who neglected fails ‘sacred services' ; and 
they came down to earth, to which Atnatu sent * everything 
which the black-fellow has.’ He has wives, himself works sacred 
services, rejoices in the noise of the sacred bull-roarer ( q v.\ and 
punishes mortals If they do not sound the bull-roarer at Initia- 
tion oeremonies. There Is a legend that be once caught up a 
neophyte to heaven and ate him, but found him unpalatable 
He Is ‘a very great man, black,* and his name is said to mear 
‘ without anus.' * 


In this self-existing being, dwelling above the 
1 JAI XL (1882] 878. *PO 1871, it 109. 

1 SpsoMr-aiUanb. 498 L 


Hebrew.— See ‘Biblical and Christian.* 
Hindu (A. S. Gkden), p. 282. 

Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 290. 

E panese (T. Harada), p. 294. 
wish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 295. 
ithraic.— See Mitiiraism. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 299. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion. 

Slavic (L. Leger), p. 302 
Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 302. 

Vedic.— See Vkdic Religion. 


heavens, the father and benefactor of men, who 
aie Ins disobedient children expelled from his 
abode, we recognize a familiar figure in human 
religion. Atnatu is said to care only for the ritual, 
not the moral, aspect of conduct ; the latter is 
matter of concern to several All-Fathers among 
the S.E. tribes of Australia. As a sclf-cieatod 
being (and, of course, he must have been m exist- 
ence before he could create himself), Atnatu is no 
glorified ghost of a dead man. The ‘ ghoRt theory' 
or 1 animistic theory ’ of Spencer and Ty lor breaks 
down when it encounters All-Fathers like Atnatu, 
and others more concerned than he with human 
conduct and human fortunes both in this and in 
the future life. It is plain that if these All-Fathers 
are also creators, or makers of things, as they usu- 
ally are, the very backward savago tribes who 
believe in them have, with no aul from ghosts, or 
spirits of any sort, arrived at a belief not easily to bo 
distinguished from a rude form of belief in a God. 
The faith is touched with puerile and unseemly 
fables about the All-Father when he is envisaged 
as, when on earth, a capricious and very skilled 
hunter and magician. But nobody denies that 
Zeus and A polio are ‘ gods ’ ; yet much worse 
stories are told of them than of the black-fellow’s 
A 11 -Father. The myth about our Lord, in the old 
ballad, The Bitter Willow, is another example of 
the play of popular imagination around Ono hold 
sacred ; and the Apocryphal Gospels arc also ger- 
mane to the matter. 

As the idea of the All-Father is so obviously 
the germ of, or a rough draft of, the highest of 
leligious conceptions, as the All-Father is often 
creative and ethical, and as he is no glorified ghost 
(though Spencer-Gillen call Atnatu ‘a spirit in- 
dividual’), anthropologists generally ignored him, 
until examples of the belief from most parts of 
the savage world were persistently thrust on their 
notice. When they dia see that some notice must 
be taken, they either (1) sought to discredit tho 
evidence, as that of prejudiced missionaries, or of 
casual unscientific laymen ; or (2) tried to explain 
away the unwelcome appearance, as if the higher 
elements, at least in the conception of the All- 
Father, were borrowed from missionary teaching 
and the ideas of Christianity or Islam. Though, 
of course, there are instances of borrowing in re- 
ligion, the efforts to prove the Ail-Father to be a 
‘ loan -god ’ have entirely failed. In the first place, 
the All-Father is in the esoteric faith of the men, 
in Australia, and it used to be death to reveal him 
to the women and the uninitiated, who were not 
left thus uninstruoted by missionary teachers l 
Secondly, Howitt, in his Native Tribes, combats 
the idea that the All-Father faith in tribes known 
to him was of European importation. He himself 
knew nothing of its existence among the Kurnai 
and Yuin, till he was made free of their mysteries. 1 
It follows that squatters and other white men 
I who. without having been made free of any tribal 
j 1 Of. CU. soa-606. 
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mysteries, deny tins article of native belief are 
negligible witnesses. 

The other side is taken by Frazer and Spencer 
(see Frazer, 1'oteimsm and Exogamy, London, 1910, 
i 145-153). After giving the sum of Howitt’s con- 
clusions, Frazer quotes Spencer, the explorer of 
tho Central and North Central tribes : 

'As to the "dlsoovcry" o( ft high ethical religion amongst 
the lowest savages, there la not, I am convinced, anv such thing 
in Australia. The great difficulty is that we have had statements 
made on the authority of men like Oason ' 

Cason was a police officer among the Diori tribe 
on Lake Eyre. He knew the natives well and 
knew their language, which scientific visitors to a 
tribo hardly ever do. He appears to* have confused 
a set of mythical beings, the Mura Mura, with 
a single great being, Mura Mura. Howitt gives 
Kittchi as the Dicri equivalent of the S.E. All- 
Father. 1 Spencer, after desciibing Gason as * per- 
fectly incapable of dealing with matters such as 
these,* goes on s 

‘In the days when tho evidence of [concerning! Raiame and 
Daramulun was collci ted, the importance o< securing minute 
and detailed information was not realised, nor was it Imagined 
that there were men u lthout any so-called religious ideas,’ while 
it was easy for casual inquirers to be deceived, or, rather, to 
deoeive themselves. 9 

Spencer must havo forgotten that the chief au- 
thority on Daramulun is Howitt.* Howitt also 
gave tor othor All-Fathers the information which 
ho acquired after being initiated in the secret rites 
and doctrines of the Kurnai tribe * He was per- 
fectly aware of 4 the importance of securing minute 
and detailed information,’ and was, of course, 
the most eminent of Australian anthropologists. 
Spencer overlooks these circumstances. 

Ah to Baiame, tho All-Father of the Kamilaroi, 
Eualilayt, and other tribes, the first author wiio is 
at all definite is James Manning, who, when very 
young, was advised by the aced Goethe to look 
into Australian religion. He began his TOBearches 
about 1883-1834, when missionaries had not arrived, 
Mel bourao did not exist, and there were no churches 
near his station, though his chief native informant 
had gone to church more than once from curiosity 
Manning’s notes were not written till 1844-1843. 
His fault is that by hie Christian terminology he 
transforms Baiame (written ‘Boyma’ by him) and 
Ins son, Grogoially, who brings the spirits of the 
doad before linn, into very close conformity with 
the Father and the Son of Christian doctrine. He 
might have done as much, speculatively, with Zens 
and Apollo. His style does not invalidate the fact 
that as early as 1833 lie found Baiame as a supreme 
being, with a paradise into which he receives tho 
spirits of the deserving dead. It has been said 
tnat W. Ridley, twenty years later, invented the 
word Baiame (from bta%, 4 to make ’) as a name by 
which he might bring the Kamilaroi to a knowledge 
of God. lUdley } in fact, only made an etymological 
guess at the derivation of Baiame, who, on all the 
evidence, did make or create things in general. 

Manning’s acoount, setting his phraseology aside, 
is corroborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker ( The 
Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905) in many particulars. 
Manning’s informant, who was much alarmed at 
his own temerity in revealing things hidden, re- 
fused to repeat the hymn to Baiame which, so 
many years later, Mrs. Langloh Parker procured . 8 
This lady, it is right to say, had read, and she 
drew the attention of the present writer to, Man- 
ning’s notes of 1844, winch were published in 1882 ; 

1 Op ctt. 89. Prom all that the present writer can find, 
Hatch! is here set on too high a pedestal. 

» Ap Prater, Tatemiem and Nooffamy, i 148. 

* Mat. Tnbet, 494 f., 626, #28, 648 ; and JA l xiii. [ 1834 ] 432 ft , 
xiv [1886] 801 if. 

* Op. eit. 492 f., 680 ; a much more oopious account earlier in 
JA l xiv. 801 (T 

s See Howitt, 601 1 . for Hanning, whose 1 Notes on the 
Aborigines of New Holland’ are In Joum. and Pro c. of the 
Royal Society of New South Wait*, xri. 1 18821 


and one of her remarks os to the reason of the 
rarity of prayor among tho Enahlavi may. have 
been suggested to her mind by an observation of 
Manning's black informant. The sceptical student 
will do well to compare her book and her Australian 
Legendary Tales (London, 1897) with the published 
notes of Manning. Howitt recognized in Baiame, 
under the Athanasian terminology of Manning, the 
features of several All- Fathers who have each a 
Son, or deputy, mainly concerned with patronizing 
the tribal rites and the sacred bull-roarer. Thus 
a being, benevolent, oreative, and guardian of the 
souls of the happy dead, is, under variants of his 
name (Boyma, Byame, Byamee), attested in 1833, 
1855, and 1885-1895 by three witnesses, all very 
intimate with the Kamilaroi and Euahlayi tribes, 
and ins first appearance is long prior to that of 
missionaries. Tne informants of Manning and of 
Mrs. Langloh Parker took every precaution against 
being detected in revealing the tribal secret. Thus 
the evidence is not quite so bad as Spencer supposes 
it to be. 

Ridley, in 1855, published Gurre Kamilaroi , a 
text-book m Kamilaroi for native catechumens. 
In this he used Baiame as the translation of ‘ the 
Eternal ' of the OT, relying on the native accounts 
of the All -Father. ‘ Missionary evidence* on this 
point is commonly rejected by anthropologists, 
who themselves do not know tne tribes and lan- 
guages of winch the missionary is speaking. He 
is supposed to be so pieiudiced by belief in a once- 
revealed religion that lio must distort the facts. 
That an anthropologist may be a little blind to 
what he does not wish to see (as when Spencer 
seems to be ignorant of Howitt’s own evidence) 
is a proposition quite as tenable. Itidley is en- 
tirely corroborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker, in 
her oook on the Euahlayi tribe of north-western 
New South Wales She settled among tho Euah- 
layi when the nearest missionary was a hundred 
miles distant She took her information from tho 
oldest men of the tribe, comparing carefully the 
versions of vanouB informants. To her, as we 
said, was communicated the hymn to Baiame, in 
a language no longer intelligible to her teachers. 
The result was that, whereas she came to the 
Euahlayi as a believer in Herbert Spencer’s 
theory, she was obliged to yield to the evidence 
of facts. At funerals, and, as she was informed, 
at a certain point in the rites of initiation, the 
Euahlayi prayed to Baiame. She herself, of 
course, never was present at these ceremonies. 1 

In another region east of the Grey and Barrier 
Ranges, A. L. P. Cameron is our chief informant 
as to aggregates of very primitive tribes, the 
‘ nations ’ of the Itohumundi, Karamundi, ana Bar- 
kinji. In JAI xiv. Q885] 344 ff. he gives a copious 
account of the All-Fathers of these tribes--Tha- 
tha-puli of the Wathi-Wathi, Tu-long of the Ta-ta- 
thi. One of them, like Baiame, is the Judge of Hie 
dead, who sends sortie to a region of fire. Cameron 
suspected here what Frazer calls ‘ a ray of Gospel 
truth,* • but, cross-examine as he would, could not 
find that there was any basis for his suspicion. 
As Cameron is the accepted authority for the 
totemic institutions of his remote and little known 
tribes, 8 he cannot easily be dismissed as ‘ perfectly 
incapable of dealing with matters such as these.’ 
As to * the discovery of a high ethical religion * 
in Australia, a religion whose chief being sanctions 
unselfishness is not very low. Spencer, when he 

i Harett, in Man, vil. [1907] 2f , and 114 f, has criticised the 
evidanoe on this point of prayer as. * coloured,' and apparently 
thinks that Mrs. Langloh Parker’s version is contaminated by 
that of Manning. For this reason the two reports ought to be 
compared. There is probably no othor evidence in Australia 
tor prayer to the All-Father, though the Dieri pray for rain to 
beimwoaHed Mura Mura. 

* Totemism end Btogamy, L 888, note 1* 

»ik 680-887. 
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writes that * it was not imagined that there were 
men without any so-called religious ideas/ seems 
unaware that this was perhaps the prevalent 
opinion of anthropologists when Lord Avebury 
wrote The Origin of Civilization (London, 1870), 
while £. B. Tylor criticized that popular view in 
Primitive Culture (do. 1871). 

It has been necessary to examine this instance 
of a great anthropologist’s mode of treating evi- 
dence in this matter — a mode sanctioned by Frazer, 
who then proceeds to quote E. M. Curr, in The 
Australian Race (1886-7, i. 45), and his belief tliat 
the Blacks dress up what they have learned from 
missionaries ‘with a view to please and surprise 
the Whites.’ 1 Frazer neglects to inform his 
readers that Howitt {op. cit. 508-506) replied to 
and crushed Curr. First, Curr’s own book con- 
tained evidence of the beliefs which that author 
rejected. Secondly, Howitt’s own friends, the 
Kurnai, were, to tne best of his knowledge, un- 
taught by missionaries. Next, where missionaries 
have long been settled, as among the Dieri and 
the Southern Arunta, not the faintest ray of 
Gospel light was discovered by Spencer-Gillen 
among the Arunta, or by Howitt or lus informants 
among the Dien. Howitt found only a deemon 
named Brewin among the Kurnai (see Kamtlaroi 
and Kurnai , Melbourne, 1881) till he was initiated 
into their esoteric rites and doctrines. His reply 
to Curr appears to have wholly escaped the notice 
of Frazer, who prints Curr’s attack but does not 
notice Howitt’s defence. Frazer concludes, as 
regards the All-Father : 

• If the abstract idea of a powerful headman, kind to his own 
people and terrible to their foes, had blended with a belief in 
the immortality of the dead, it might easily have culminated 
in the worship of a tribal or national god ’ 3 
But no evidence is quoted, and none is known to 
us, which suggests that the All-Father is ‘ terrible 
to the foes ’ of any Australian tribe ; indeed, inter- 
tribal war is almost unknown. Belief in a future 
life, on the evidence of Howitt, Mrs. Langioh 
Parker, Cameron, and others, has blended with 
belief in the All-Father. It is unfortunate that 
an analysis of anthropological objections, by the 
most distinguished authorities, to the idea of the 
All-Father must be offered : the value of the ob- 
jections is easily estimated when we remark on 
points not alluded to by the critics. 

Howitt was by no means the lirst to bring the 
All-Father into full light, but the great German 
ethnologist Waitz (1866) had accepted the faith 
as unborrowed and genuine. In 1881, in his and 
Fison’s Kamtlaroi and Kurnai, Howitt, still un- 
initiated, knew nothing of the belief. In 1884- 
1885 he wrote copiously and with some enthusiasm 
about it in the JAI. He then spoke of the being 
as ‘the Supreme Spirit, who appears to me to 
represent the defunct headman.’ in 1904 Howitt* 
renounced the idea that the All-Father is a spirit, 
but still regarded him as an idealization of a tribal 
‘ head-man,’ who hod created the world or most of 
it, among other wonderful works, and whose very 
name was tabued among men on earth except on 
the most sacred occasions. He ' can go anywhere 
and do anything.' In the same work Howitt 
rather watered down his expressions of 1884-1885. 
He gave an account of such All-Fathers as ho had 
heard of from the natives, from published books, 
and from correspondents j and he endeavoured to 
prove that the belief was a concomitant of social 
advance on the coast and in well-watered countries. 
But, in fact, he had recorded the belief among 
tribes with the simplest and most archaic social 
organization, without kins locally associated (a 
result of tracing descent in the male line) — tribes 
with descent in the female line— and among tribes 
1 ToUmitmand Exogamy, L m. *lb. 163. 

* #aL Tribu, 60*. 


as far from the sea and in conditions as unfavour- 
able as the peoples of the Darling lliver and its 
hinterland. Moreover, we have seen, on Spenoer’s 
evidence, Atimtu flourishing in a tribe of tho arid 
and infertile centre. Again, no All-Father belief 
was discovered by Spencer-Gillen in the Arunta 
nation, in the northern tribes of the most ad- 
vanced social organization, or on the ooosts of tho 
North. Thus it is impossible to make out tliat 
the All-Father was a concomitant of advance in 
social organization, or a belief propagated by sea- 
winds and plentiful rain. 

Howitt ( toe . at. ) admitted that the All-Father 
' 1* evidently everlasting:, for he existed from the beginning of 
all things, and he stilt lives. But in being so ' (in being from 
the beginning and still living), 1 he Is merely in that state in 
which, these aborigines believe, every one would be if not 
prematurely killed by evil magic * 

Men can be killed; not so the All -Father, who 
is thus no ordinary man, and who was before 
Death entered the world. These are not strong 
arguments of Howitt. ' In tins being, although 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature ’ 
— in a benevolent and everlasting creator, in 
several cases the dispenser of reward and penalty 
m the future life 1 Howitt was exigeant in his 
ideas of what 'a divine nature’ ought to be. 
Again, the All-Father is only * imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities whicli are, according to 
their [the natives’] standard, virtues worthy of 
being imitated.’ But no moral conception of the 
Deity can possibly transcend the believers’ ideal 
of moral excellence ; and the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod and Pindar fell very far and frequently 
below their ideal of moial excellence. At this rate 
there can exist no being in human faith who has 
‘ a trace of a divine nature.’ 

Howitt, observing that sacrifice is not offered, nor 
(except in very rare cases not recorded by him) 
prayer addressed to the All-Father, wrote : * It 
cannot be alleged that these aborigines have con- 
sciously any form of religion.’ It is, perhaps, no 
form of religion to believe that an everlasting, 
benevolent, and cieative Being watches over and 
approves of human virtues. Howitt appears to 
have held that, where there is no worship, there 
is no religion. Yet he had described the worship 
of Daramulun, if * dances round the [his] figure of 
clay and the invocating of his name by the medi- 
cine-men ’ are worship. What are they if they are 
not worship T Howitt ended by saying that • such 
a change as a recognised religion ’ would have been 
brought about, if ever, by these medicine-men. 
By ‘a recognised religion,’ he appears to have 
meant what he recognized os religion — belief plus 
prayer and sacrifice? 1 Meanwhile, whoever thinks 
that belief in the kind of Being described, plus 
moral obedience, and dances and invocations of 
the sacred Name of the Being, does constitute 
religion has Howitt’s high authority for holding 
that m Australia there was a religion, unbor- 
rowed and spontaneous— and highly unwelcome 
to anthropologists in general. 

Not all anthropologists are so hard of belief. 
Van Gonnep (whom nobody can call a cUncal) 
accepts the evidence for Baiame as more than a 
tribal deity. Unscientific, of course, is the opinion 
of Ridley that the belief in Baiarae, for example, 
was a lingering gleam of ‘ the true light,’ namely, 
of some supernormal revelation to mankind. We 
have to do with facts and evidence, and Ridley’s 
remark is no part of his evidence, but a statement 
of his theory. The current anthropological theory 
is that if, after all, we must accept the evidence 
as to the ‘ powerful headman ’ of a people above 
the sky, that belief is the result of comparatively 
advanced culture in favoured regions, where the 
relative easiness of obtaining food gives leisure for 
1 Hat Tribts, 600, 6061 
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religions speculation. Yet few regions are less 
favoured than the steppes where the Kaitish, with 
their self existent hcnovoient Atnatu, hunt very 
small deer. Their neighbours, the Arunta, have 
no hint of an Atnatu, but then, in Frazer’s words, 
they have a ‘ theory of reincarnation . . . obviously 
incompatible with a deification of the ancestral 
spirits . . They also have a theory of evolu- 
tion of species, human and other, in a marine 
environment, so that they cannot conceive of a 
creator or maker. The theory, granting the 
premisses, is elaborate and ingenious, and excludes 
the ideas of a God and a future life, not terrene. 
To work out this theory, men, we might think, 
need all possible advantages, but the region of the 
Arunta is as arid, oxcept during the season of rain, 
as that of the Kaitish. 

Meanwhile, it may as easily be argued that the 
Arunta onco held tne All-Father belief, and lost 
it, under the advance of their animistic and 
evolutionary speculations, as that they never had 
it. The usual All-Father has his subordinate, 
sometimes Ins Son, who manages the initiatory 
rites, aud is tho patron or first maker of the bull- 
roarer. This subordinate is a bogey, known, unlike 
the All-Father, to the women ana children. The 
Arunta have him, under the name of Twanyirika ; 
he is also known to tho Unmatjera. 8 The Kaitish 
have his counterpart. Tho Arunta may have 
retained, as a bogey to scare the women, the deputy 
or subordinate of an All-Father, while dropping 
that personage. Among tho Arunta, Gillen, 
Spencer’s collaborator, discovered 8 a great sky- 
dwelling Being, ‘the great Ulthaanaof the heavens.* 
We hear from Gillen nothing of his functions 
except that tho spnits of the dead ascend to him 
and ny him are cast into the sea, whence they aie 
rescued by two minor Ulthaana and thenceforth 
live ‘ with the lesser Ulthaana.' In all probability 
this being was discovered in a southern branch of 
the Arunta not visited by Spencer and Gillen while 
collecting materials for their great book. Again, 
in a southern portion of tho Arunta, C. Strehlow, 
intimately familiar with the Arunta language, 
finds a great sky-dwelling Being named Altjira 
Maia (Altiira the Good), who is not said to have 
made anything or to take an interest in mankind. 
The neighbouring tribe, the Eoritja, have a similar 
being, Tukura, indifferent except as to rites. 4 

These peoples all have forms of the general 
Arunta theory of evolution and migratory spirit- 
germB born as men and women. It is more probable 
that, under stress of tins philosophy, they have let 
their great sky-dwelling Being slip into the back- 
ground, though * good/ than that they have in- 
vented him for no reason, as he does not explain 
the world, and is not the creator or cause of any- 
thing. Spenoer’s section of the Arunta have entirely 
loBt the idea of thiB Being ; their neighbours, the 
Kaitish, retain Atnatu, who is benevolent but 
takes no Interest in human conduct except in 
matters of ritual ; while in several S.E tribes the 
creative Being sanctions morality. Either the 
S.E. tribes began with a sky-dwelling Being 
destitute of raison d'etre, and progressively clothed 
him with his creative, benevolent, and moral 
attributes, while tho K&itish (though sharing 
Arnnta evolutionary ideas) worked him up into 
Atnatu, and the Southern Arunta and Loritja are 
just beginning to sketch an otiose but good Tukura 
Mura; or, on the other hand, all the tribes 
mentioned began with a Being who has a raison 
(T4tre, as a maker, father, judge, and friend ; and 
his attributes, under the influence of the evolu- 

8 Totimitm and Exogamy, i. 163. 

• 8pencer-GlHen b , 888. 

> The Horn Scientific Expedition, iv. [1896] 183. 

4 O Strehlow, My then, Sagen, und March* n dee Aranda- 
Stammer, » rote., Fninkifor^ 1907 ff. 


tionary theory, have dropped gradually away, 
leaving Atnatu careless of human morality, and 
the Great Ulthaana, Tukura, and the rest otiose 
and negligible. 

If the All-Father belief, among savages, were 
the latest result of human speculation, we should 
expect it to be the most prominent and powerful. 
Far from being prominent, it is, in Australia, an 
esoterio belief, concealed from women, young boys, 
and uninitiated white men. Among other peoples, 
ancestor-worshippers and polytheists, sacrifice and 
service to ghosts and gods are highly conspicuous, 
while the creative Being receives no sacrifice, or 
but ' stinted sizings,’ and, often, is only the shadow 
of a name. lie is, therefore, not the latest and 
brightest figure evolved by speculation, but pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

It has been necessary to enter minutely into the 
nature of our evidence for a creative and moral 
All-Father in Australia, because, os the natives 
are on the lowest grade of culture, as ‘in their 
archaic forms of society and modes of thought we 
seem to touch the farthest past, the most rudi- 
mentary stage of human life now opon to observa- 
tion on the globe ’ (to quote Frazer J ), it is impoitant 
to prove that they possess m many tribes the All- 
Father belief— a belief not based on Animism or 
ghosts, for these they do not adore, though in a 
tew tribes some slight provision is made for the 
needs of the departed. 

Many tribes, especially those of the north and 
centre, also believe, like almost all savages, in 
a pre-human, powerful, and magical race — the 
Alchennga folk of the Arunta, the Mura-Mura 
of the Dieri. The Mura-Mura live m the sky, 
a id the Dieri call on them, adding magical 
services, to make rain. 8 This is a form of religion, 
of prayer to superhuman personal powers. Con- 
cerning such pre-human and superhuman beings, 
as the introducers of Bacred rites, many tales are 
told, and the pantomimic dances often dramatically 
represent their adventures. One tale is that of the 
search by a wife for the mangled remains of her 
husband. It is clear that such beings closely 
resemble Osiris, Demeter, and Zeus in low myths, 
and other deities of ancient polytheisms, whose 
adventures on earth were represented in the 
Mysteries of Demeter, Zagreus, and other Greek 
divinities. It is thus apparent that human religion 
oould develop on three main lines: (1) that of 
ghost propitiation ; (2) that of propitiation of 
these great pre-human beings (both lines leading 
to polytheism) j or (3) that of the All-Father 
faith which, if steadily pursued, would tend to 
monotheism. 

But the result of examination of the religions of 
the lower races proves that the accessibility to 

S ers and gifts, on the part of friendly ghosts 
of gods, whether of animistic or of * Alcheiing- 
esque’ origin, causes such beings to be sought 
after, with sacrifice and prajer, while the All- 
Father, remote and in need of nothing that men 
can give, dwindles to a mere name, and is, at least, 
rarely propitiated by sacrifice. The chief, if not 
the only, exception to this neglect is in the ease of 
Israel, whose prophets strenuously kept olive the 
idea of a supreme and ethical Creator, Judge, 
and Father. How deeply the Creator may toll 
from place and power is illustrated in the case of 
the Melanesian Massira of British New Guinea, 
among whom ‘ no cult of a superior being nor of 
the heavenly bodies could be discovered,’ and there 
was but a faint hint of propitiatory relations with 
spirits of the dead. 8 And yet, m spite of all 
tnis, the idea of a creative Being was perfectly 

i Totemism and Exogamy, 1 92. 

8 Houitt, Nat. Tnbet, 844 f , 894 f., quoting Gason. 

8 Setigniann, Melanctiant of British New Guinea, London, 
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familiar. He was a great snake, Garuboi, and had 
regulated human society as Baiame did ; * he 
separated mankind mto r exogamous ‘clans and 
named them, 1 giving the marriage rules. He * made 
us,’ said the native informants, ‘ the beasts, earth, 
and we know not what other things.* 1 His 
marriage laws are now decaying, but still retain 
some foroe. 

In Fiji (q.v.) we find, among a crowd of polythe- 
istio gods, the same conception. The creative 
being is Ndengei (Williams) or Degei (Fison). He 
is conceived or as a serpent or as a body of stone 
with a serpent’s head. In a hymn* Ndengei is 
represented as saying: ‘We made men, placed 
them on earth, and yet they share to us only tlio 
under shell.’ Ndengei has scarcely a temple, but 
prayers used to be made to him through the 
mediation of two of his sons, and there was a 
tradition that of old ho received much sacrifice. 8 
He sends ram on earth. Here the gradual neglect 
of the creative Being is historically proved, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Garuboi was 
honoured by the ancestors of the Massim. 

Among the numerous worshipped gods and ghosts 
of tho Baganda, an agricultural and monarchic 
people of Uganda, Mukasa held the highest rank, 
as a benign god of plenty, who refused human 
sacrifices. ‘ It seems to be almost certain that he 
was a human being,’ says Roscoe. 4 On the other 
hand, ‘the Creator,’ Katonda, 'received little 
honour or attention.’ He ‘ was spoken of os “ the 
father of the gods,” because he had created all 
things, but not much was known about him.’ 
Cattle were occasionally sacrificed to him, but 
usually they were allowed to roam about his 
temenos* Gods who ‘had been human beings’ 
were more sympathetic and easily entreated, like 
Saints in popular Roman Catholicism. A man 
or woman may pray for the intercession of the 
blessed Jeanne d’Arc, whoso character is so sym- 
pathetic, who is so near to our idea of the tender 
and true. 

The processes of deviation from the All-Father 
are perfectly intelligible and naturally human. 
The moro Animism in religion, the more appeal 
to kindly spirits of men, the less theism — such 
is the obvious tendency; Israel, so incurious 
(as far as our evidence goes) concerning the dead 
and their propitiation, was the more free to con- 
centrate efiort on the worship of the Eternal. On 
this view of the ease many peoples, if not all 
(which, of course, cannot do proved), had the 
opportunity of elevating their religion from such 
a faith as that m Baiame towards monotheism. 
'But their foolish heart was darkened’ (Ro l 81 ); 
and animal-worship may bo. in some places, a 
result of totemism. Under the All-Father belief, 
m Australia, human sacrifices and other abomina- 
tions of the higher barbarism, and even of Greek 
and Roman religion, if many legends speak true, 
are, of course, impossible, as nothing is given to 
the All-Father. He is not localized, and has 
neither temples nor favoured seats, for his people 
have no houses. There is no ' priestcraft,’ for the 
medicine-men liave not developed into priests. 

The present writer’s Making of Religion (London, 
1898) gives an account of the superior beings of 
the religion of low races, and of the survival of 
All-Fathers and creators, usually neglected, in the 
polytheistic and animistic religions of peoples 
much more advanced. Thus Qmg, a Bushman 
who 4 had never before seen a white except fighting,’ 
gave Orpen (not a missionary) an account of Cagn : 

* He made all things and we pray to him ’ ; ‘ more 
was known by the initiated.’ • For the Andamanese 

1 Belignuum, 487. 

* WQluitas, Fiji, London, 1858, p. 217. * lb 230. 

4 The Baganda, London, 1811, p. 290. * lb. 312. 

• Long, Malang of Religion, 210, 


we have Man’s aocountof their All-Father, Puluga ; 1 
but A. It. Brown has recently impugned this w ork 
of Man, on the ground of his own recent researches 
in the Andamanese Islands.* Brown was an 
inquiring visitor from Cambridge ; Man, who was 
not a missionary, knew the language of the people 
and sojourned among them for eleven years. He 
found Puluga an unborn creator who read the 
hearts of men. For traces of a Creator even among 
the Zulus, ghost- worshippers, see ‘South African 
Religion’ in the present writer’s Magic and Re- 
ligion (London, 1801). The Creator of the Dinkos 
(o.p.) of the Upper Nile has for him the evidence 
of an ancient native hymn.* For African tendencies 
to monotheism, visible beneath their fetishisms, 
Waitz is still worth consulting, though he wrote 
fifty years ago. 4 For abundant new evidence 
the later volumes of the JR A I, and books on 
the Masai, with M. H. Kingsley’s works, may be 
consulted. For Ahone, the Supreme Being of tho 
natives of Virginia, see Histone of Ti avails into 
Virginia Britannia, by William Strachey, who 
studied the Indians in 1010-1612, and wrote in 
1612. For the Pawnee Ti-ra-wa, Maker and Judge, 
see G. B. Grinnell’a Blackfoot Lodge Tales and 
Pawnee Hero Stories (New York, 1892, 1889). For 
the Zufu self-existing creator, see Cushing, IS 
RBE W (1896), 325 IF. Much evidence is contained 
in Schmidt’s art. ‘L’Ongine do I’idde do Dieu’ 
in Anthropos, til. [1908] IT. For a Supreme Being 
among the tribes of higher and lower culture m 
Sarawak, see IIose-McDougall, JAI xxxi. [1901] 
173-213, with a discussion m Man, u. [1902] 85, 
87, 107. For tho All-Father of tho Fans, see 
Alldgret, R11R, Sept -Ott. 1004. 

Speculation as to the origin of tho belief in such 
beings as we have been discussing is, of course, 
purely conjectural. Marett 8 suggests that they 
are personifications of the bull-roarer used at rites 
of initiation. But, as they are often found in 
regions where tho bull-roarer is unknown, and as 
the bull-roarer is found where such beings are said 
to be unheard of, the value of the theory is not 
great. If we admit it, we must go on to ask why 
men gave to a personified piece of wood tho attri- 
butes of Baiame, Daramulun, and Atnatu. The 
same remark applies to Hewitt's theory that these 
beings are idealized tribal head-men. Why should 
an ideal head-man be an everlasting (heater? 
Even the Altjira Mara of the Arunta is ngambu- 
kula (Spencers ungambiKula), ‘eternal’ or ‘self- 
existing.’ See also artt. on Monotheism, Re- 
ligion, etc. 

Literatus* —Thu has been indicated in the course of tbs 
•rUcle. A. LaNQ. 

GOD (Arabian, pre-Islamic). — x. Sources. — Al- 
though numerous treatises were composed by 
Muslim authors bearing on the early religion of 
their country, it was not in their power to furnish 
much information on the subject ; for no written 
manuals had survived from pre-Islftraio times, ami 
during the first centnry of Islftm the very memory 
of the earlier condition was detested. Only enough 
then was retained to explain certain allusions in 
the Qur’ftn or the Prophet’s biography ; and even 
this is vague and contradictory. These authors, 
moreover, naturally regarded the Qur’anic treat- 
ment of the matter as authoritative ; hut, since the 
accounts of Judaism and Christianity given in 
that work are well known to be gross travesties 
of those systems, we have no guarantee that its 
treatment of Arabian paganism is any fairer or 
more intelligent. At most wo may assume that 

l JAI xlL [1883] 166 It. * Man, x [1010] 88. 

* Lejean, RDM, April, 1862, citing Beltrans’* MB Diet, of 
the Dtnka Language 

* Waftz-Oerland, Anfhropologie, IL (Leipzig, I860] 107. 

* Threshold o/ Religion, Oxford, 1909, p. 17 ff. 
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the religious terms employed by the Qur’an in 
connexion with paganism wero understood by the 
Meccans, and that the latter were familiar with 
the concepts for which they stand. But we cannot 
trust Die statement of their caso by a bitter and 
passionate enemy. The sourcos whence the meagre 
information thus obtained can be supplemented 
are, in the first place, inscriptions discovered in 
N and 8. Arabia, which from the nature of the 
case mainly add to our store of names j in the 
second place, occasional statements by Greek 
authors ; one of these, Uranius, actually com- 
piled a treatise on Arabian allairs, several frag- 
ments of which are preserved by Stephanos 
Uyzantmns. 

2 . Names for ‘God.’— The word ildh (identical 
with the iloah of Job) is found in inscnptions 
belonging to various Arabian communities, and is 
used by the Qur’an as a common noun — e.g , ‘the 
ildh of Moses’ (xl. 39); ‘I know of no ildh of 

? 'oure savo mo * (xxviii. 38). A form Idh is quoted 
rom an eaily poet (Baidftwl, ed. Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1846-48, i 4, lino 2f>), but Diis may bo evolved from 
al-ldh , ‘ the god,’ whore the elision of the f is in 
accordance with Arabic morphology. Ildh appears 
from its form to be originally a plural, and, indeed, 
of the earlier Semitic il (Heb. el), on the analogy 
of shifdh from shaf-at, ‘lip’ (where the at is a 
feminine affix). Of ildh itself the Biblical Ulohtm 
is a fuither plural, of which, curiously, there ap- 
pears to bo a trace in the Arabic vocative of Alldh, 
via. tlldhumma, which the native grammarians find 
the greatest difficulty in explaining. The employ- 
ment of a foreign word as vocative in such a case 
could bo paralleled. The verb derived from ildh, 

‘ to god,’ moans ‘ to take refuge with’ ; of. * I took 
refuge with it ( laalhihtu ilaihd), whereas had I 
tied from it’ (Qiit al-Qulilb of Abtt T&hb al-Makki, 
A.H. 1310, i. 107). On tho other hand, some think 
that tho verb moans ‘ to serve.’ The feminine of 
ildh, viz ildhah, is said to mean ‘ tho sun,’ just as 
Herodotus speaks of the sun as ‘ this god.’ 

A Qiir’tlnie equivalent of ildh appears to be rabb, 
‘great one,’ ‘lord’; in the singular it is always 
annexed (‘my rabb,’ ‘your rabb,’ etc.), but it is 
used alisohitely in the plural ; * they have taken 
their doctors and their monks as arbdb besides 
Allah, choreas they wero commanded to worship 
one ildh, than whom there is no other ildh’ ( ix. 31). 
Prolwbly this word is taken over from Jews or 
Chustians, as it occurs in the Divine name rabb 
al-dlamin, ‘lord of thewoilds,’ which coi responds 
to nbbOnd shel '61am in Die Jewish tradition. 
Tho adjective rabb meaning ‘ great * is not used in 
Arabic. 

The uro of the form Allah for * God,’ imitated in 
Christian Arabic by al-Jlabb, * Lord,’ may bo pre- 
Islamio, and tho title may have been applied m 
various communities to their chief ob^ectof worship, 
but tho matter is not freo from difficulty. The 
identification of the Alldh of the Meccans with 
the Alldhd of the Syrian Christians may have been 
opportunist, like St. Paul’s interpretation of the 
Athenian ‘unknown God’ (Ao 17 3 *); there may 
have been a deity worshipped at Mecca called Allah, 
nsisattosted by theunifoim Islftnuc tradition, which 
even gives the Prophet a father named after that 
deity (’Abdallah), and states that the Meccans were 
generally known as Allah’s family ; and of such a 
deity there are epigraphio traces. On the other 
liana, the polemio of the Qui’nn assumes that the 
Meccans regarded Allah as the Creator, and theo- 
retically made their other deities subservient to 
him, though in pr&otice they gave tho others 
greater honour. If this could be aocepted, it 
would strongly favour the Prophet’s theory of an 
original Arabian or, at least. Meccan monotheism, 
which seems to be historically excluded. Further, 


there is evidence showing that at one period in his 
career he wished to abandon the name Alldh for 
another. On the whole, some modification of the 
first suggestion seems the most plausible theory. 
It is a point winch Islam shares with Christianity, 
that the Deity is regularly called only by a ge- 
neric name with the article or its equivalent ; the 
probability is, then, that the identification of the 
object of monotheistic worship with the Meccan 
god Allah was at first avoided by the Prophet, but 
afterwards welcomed. It may be observed that 
the letontion of the article in the vocative (yd 
Alldh) indicates that this form was used as a proper 
name at an eaily period. And the same seems to 
be evinced by the employment of a particular 
proposition in the sense of ‘ by ’ before this word 
only in oaths. It would also seem that the verb 
aid, * to swear ’ (Heb. dldh), was an early derivative ; 
and the same may be tho case with the old word 
ill, said to mean ‘covenant.’ 

Tho epigraphio traces of tho name are to be 
found in the Safaitie inscriptions, wheiein a form 
which, it seems, should bo identified with the 
Allah of the Qur’an is found five times, but regu- 
lailv preceded by the H of the vocative, e.g. 
FHLli, ‘so, O Allah,’ whence it is not possible 
to state with piecision how the Safaites wrote the 
name when used without prefix. The feminine is 
similarly written FHLT, interpreted ‘ bo, 0 Allat ’ ; 
but thw formula is sometimes written FHALT, 
which is somewhat nearer to the ordinary Arabic 
orthography. The name is clearly that of a par- 
ticulai god, and not applied to gods m general. 
In tho same inscriptions tho old word tl survives 
m proper names (see Ii. DusHaud, Let Arabes en 
Syrie avant l' Islam, Paris, 1907). 

From the use of ildhah for tho sun there comes 
a v orb laha, ‘ to shine,’ specially used of the 
mirage. 

In 8. Arabian inscriptions tho name shayyim, 
‘ patron ,’ often appears. With this we may com- 
pute tho use of wakil, ‘trustee,’ which is often 
applied in the Qui’an to God. 

A name which figures in parts of the Qm’an, 
al- Rahman, ‘tho Merciful ’ (where the word at- 
tached to the article is Heb or Aram. ), is said to 
have beon abandoned because certain impostors 
adopted it in the sense of Messiah. It is found as 
an omthet of deities in pagan Aramaic inscriptions. 
In the oommon Islamic formula called the bis - 
milldh (q.v. ). wo find it wedged between the name 
Alldh, which was finally adopted, and an Arabic 
translation al-Rafyim, ‘the merciful,’ to prevent 
misuse. 

3. Nature.— Herodotus, the earliest authority on 
this subject, says the Arabs believe only in Dionysus 
and the Queen of Heaven, calling the former Orotal, 
the latter Alilat (lii. 8) or AJitta (1. 131). Ahlat is 
clearly identical with Al-Lftt, a goddess mentioned 
in the Qur’an (lui. 19 ; see, further, ERE i. 661*). 
Orotal is a puzzle, hitherto unsolved. What 
Herodotus implied is that the Arabs assigned to 
these beings functions corresponding to those of 
the Greek god and goddess — those of Dionysus 
being well known. Now, it seems certain that 
even with the Greoks such assigning of functions 
was a late development, ascribed by Herodotus 
himself to Homer and Hesiod ; the Arabian gods 
were all tribal or local, and gave the tnbe what- 
ever it wanted. Some other names are found in 
Greek authors which admit of identification— e.g., 
Rose, an Edomitio god who had priests (Jos. Ant. 
xv. vii. 9 ; and of. art. Edomites, § 2 (e)), whose 
name appears in the phrase qam Quzah, ‘the 
rainbow’; Dy tarts (Stephan us Bysantinus, 106, 
23), in Arabic DhU Shard , ‘owner of Shar&,’ a 
place famed for its lions. The Qur’an mentions in 
one verse (Hii. 19) as a trinity ‘ Al-Lflt, Al-’Usxft, 
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and Manat the third, the other * ; and many more 
such names have been collected. Al-'Uzzfi, accord- 
ing to Ibn Isb&q (f a.h. 160 (A.D. 767]), was a Aotue 
(6a it) honoured oy certain tribes of Quraisb, which 
WftqidI impioves into an image (eanarn), out of 
which, when it was destroyed, a naked Abyssinian 
woman (the goddess herself) tried to depart, but 
her captor slew her (Tabari, L 1648 ; see, further, 
ERE i. 660**). The difference between these 
narratives illustrates the difficulty which even tho 
first Islamic historians had m accommodating their 
minds to earhor religions theories. 

The god of the Meccans seems similarly to have 
been a * house ’ ; their festival was ' the Feast of 
the House ’ (hajjat al-bait ; of. hag JHVH, Lv 23 s9 ) 
In the Qur’ftn the word ‘ house* is used in some 
special theological sense wheie this phrase occurs, 
and we are told that the first ‘ house established 
for mankind is that in Bakka, for a blessing and 
guidance to the worlds ’ (in. 00) : possibly this 
last phrase means ‘ a model for all others * ; ‘it 
contains,’ the text continues, ‘manifest signs,—- 
Abraham’s station ; and whoever enters m is 
secure.’ The house here seems to mean ‘ consecrated 
ground,’ though elsewhere the building called 
Ka'ba is clearly meant. Apparently, then, in the 
cose of the local cults there was the confusion 
between the soil, the god who divelt there, and 
something that markedit which is found in nver- 
worships. The polemic of the Qur’ftn is not directed 
against sanctuaries, but against certain objects 
called sometimes aqndm, apparently meaning 
‘images,’ such as were worshipped by Abraham’s 
father and his compatriots, and which Abraham 
knocked down, mockingly ascribing the act to the 
greatest of them (xxvi. 71, xxi. 64). Clearly these 
were thought of as bearing some rosemblance to 
human shape ; each time Muhammad, before his 
call, approached a certain $anam, a tali white man 
would appear and bid him stand aside ( Dald'tl al- 
nubwotoah, Haularftb&d, 1324, p. 69) ; probably (if 
this story bo old) tho apparition was an angel 
rather than the god. Other old names for idols 
are nu$ub and wathan (plur. authan). The former 
wero perhaps flat stones rather than images, since 
we read of animals being slaughtered upon them 
(t6.). The latter is perhaps to be identified with 
the Heb. word for ‘ old ’ (ydshdn), and may, from 
tho context in which it is used ( e.g . Qur’an xxn. 
31, ‘avoid the abomination of the autkdn ’), bo a 
term of abuse. Similar appellations occurring in 
the Qur’an are (agh&t, evidently the Jewish td'ftt, 
‘error,’ used in the Targum for ‘idol,’ and jtbt, 
possibly the y\vvri of the LXX. 

The proper names of these deities tell ns little of 
their character. Al-'Uzzft means merely ‘the 
mightiest’ (feminine), and resembles al-Asdz, ‘the 
mighty,’ a name or epithet of Allfth. Ai-Lftt 
appears to be the feminine of Allah, meaning * the 
goddess.’ Man&t seems to bo identical with 
maniyyah, ‘fate.* A list given in Qur’an lxxi. 
22, 23 has the same amount of lucidity: Wadd 
(‘love’), Suto# (‘ prurience’ T), Yaghuth (‘helper’), 
Ya'Hq (‘hindered), Ncur (‘vulture’). This last 
name is suggestive of zoolatry, of which otherwise 
Arabian paganism shows a few traces ; some other 
names appear to be abstract, e.g. leaf, 1 melancholy ’ ; 
or indicative of a quality, e.g. Ed'tlah, ‘a giver’ 
(fern. ). Certain others (oo fleeted in the Mukhm$a$ t 
Cairo, a.h. 1320, x. 104) are obscure. A Sabcean 
deity to whom many tablets are dedicated, II- 
Maqgih, means probably ‘answering god.’ The 
Qurfinio description of these deities as ‘names 
coined by your fathers* appears to be near the 
truth; they were mainly predicates without 
subjeots. 

4* Theology. — It is probable that, whatever the 
symbol, or whatever the origin of the cult, the 


worshippers really thought of the deity as souio 
one like themselves ; ana the Qur’&n itself, though 
denying their objective existence, cannot avoid 
treating the Arabian idols as human beings. On 
the Day of Judgment 4 those whom they associates 
with God ’ will deny that they ever reoeived any 
worship, and even call God to witness that they 
knew nothing about such honour being paid them 
(x. 29, 30); and they ore charged with having 
instigated infanticide (vi, 138). The former scene 
is exactly analogous to a later passage, in which 
Jesus and His mother similarly repudiate the 
charge of having told mankind to worship them 
(v. 116); and the word tnushrtk, ‘associator,’ is 
applied to Jews and Chnstions as well as pagans, 
all being supposed to give some person or persons 
besides Allfth a share in Divino honours. The 
polemic of tho Qur’an assumes that the place which 
the pagans give these beings is secondaiy; they 
acknowledge that Allah, and not tho idols, created 
the world ; and, indeed, they profess to worship 
these idols not os deities but as intercessors with 
Allah (x. 19) ; as His daughters, treating them 
perhaps as the ordinary fugitive treats tho females 
of the family to which he resorts, as moro tender- 
hearted and less regardful of consequences than its 
male head. The Qur’ftn comments m reply on tho 
indignity of ascribing daughters to Allfth, when 
any Arab was ashamed of begetting one. The 
assumptions involved by this reasoning, viz. that 
the deities of the Meccans were all female, with 
the exception of Allfth, whom they regarded as 
father of the others, are confirmed by nothing that 
wo know of the cults of Arabia, and appear to bo 
of the samo character as the QuiVinic assertion 
that the Jews say 'Uzair (Ezra) is the son of 
God. 

So far as tho meagre evidence at hand can be 
used, wo should infer that the Arabian deities 
were treated like other tribal and local gods by 
peoples in the anthropomorphic stage of religion. 
The woid 'ibddah, ‘worship, implies properly the 
relation of slave to master ; and another old word, 
'aka/a, apparently means ‘ wait upon,’ ‘ attend,’ in 
the style of a domestic servant, and this the 
idolateis are represented as doing all day on their 
deities (Qur’an, passim). Another word which 
represents a slave's attendance is hadara. Besides 
this they brought gifts of food and clothing ; thus 
the ‘ house of Allan’ is still clothed, and sacrifices 
are still offered in Mecca. Al-'Uzzft was smeared 
with blood (Mukhtttfa?, loc. cit.). The tradition 
speaks of more precious offerings still — e.g., objects 
of gold, snch as were offered by the Greeks to their 
gods. They were naturally witnesses to oaths, 
being doubtless thought of as immortal ; and in 
certain cases they probably had priests (sddm, a 
word which appears to be connected with the Gr. 
nvSdhr, ‘a Bheet of fine linen’) and treasurers. In 
8. Arabia they liked public acknowledgment of 
their services m the snap© of eulogistic tablets. 
When they appeared to their worshippers, they 
probably did so in human shape, just as, according 
to the Prophet’s biographers, the angel Gabnel 
and Satan, like Homeric deities, when they appear, 
take the form of some well-known man. But 
beyond this it is probable that Arabian theology 
varied as elsewhere with the intellectual capacity 
and bent of the worshippers. Thus there is evidence 
that the heavenly bodies were worshipped in some 
places, whether identified or not with other deities ; 
and, even where the deity was thought of as 
permanently fixed in some spot, a fiction could 
be excogitated to enable him to accompany an 
expedition. The speculations, however, whereby 
; contradictions were reconciled or blurred have not 
been preserved. 

The almost entire absence of allusions to the 
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pagan cults in the relics of pre-Islanno poetry has 
often boon noticed, and various explanations of 
the fact have been given. If any of this poetry is 
genuino, tho moat piobable explanation is that it 
has undergone systematic expurgation. The theory 
of Cheihho, that its authors were mainly Christians, 
has not boon widely accepted. 

Litkraturi —Tho Kitdb al-afn&m of Ibn nl-Kalbi is wld to 
he in the press ; ttaU counts m the standard Arablo work on 
l lie subject , its author died an 204 (a d 810) The fragments 
hitherto known served as the foundation of J, Wellhausen's 
Itests arab Hrulen turns », Berlin. 1897. W. Robertson Smith’s 
Uetigum qf the Semites*, Edinburgh, 1891, has found many 
followers. Of., further, art. Arabs (Anciskt) 

D. 8. Marooliouth. 

GOD (Assyro-Babylonian). — A carefnl study of 
the Assyro-Babylonian religion lifts the veil that 
has so long enshrouded the origins and evolution 
of that perfected Hebrew monotheism which was 
later to become tho mother of both Christianity 
and Islilm. Up to the present time the devout 
reador of the Old Testament has been taught that 
the idea of the Divino Unity as set forth by the 
ancient schools of the Hebrew Prophets was the 
rosult of a sudden intimation and levelation of 
Iiimself to a ‘Chosen People’ by tho God of the 
Universe, but it is now possible to comprehend 
how, far back m tho morning of Semitic religious 
conceptions, the minds of this over-religious race 
were tending towaids a gradual development of 
this very idea of a single all-powerful Godhead — an 
idea which, however, was never to be fully de- 
veloped in Babylonia or Assyria. The privilege of 
setting forth this magnificent conception in all its 
clearness was to be reserved for another branch 
of Semitic religious thinkers, viz. the Hebrew 
Prophets, who were certainly in this sense a 
Chosen People. As will appear fiom this article, 
the germs of the conception of a Divine Unity 
undoubtedly existed at a date far earlier than the 
beginnings of the Hebrew civilization. Indeed, 
the principle of a single God, first for all the tribe 
ami then for all the world, may be said to be a 
common racial heritage among the Somites, who 
were so situated as to be able to bring this thought 
to a climax m the later Hebrew doctnne of the 
universality of Jahweh. 

The earliest religion of Babylonia was what may 
be tormed a polytheistio Nature-worship, a natural 
step forward from a still more primitive shaman- 
ism, or the belief that the government of the world 
was in the bands of a great number of benevolent 
and malevolent gods or spirits, whom it was 
necessary to placate by magic rites and spells. 
As will presently appear, many elements of 
shamanism remained as a part of tno lower phases 
of tho Babylonian religious system until tho very 
latest period. 

It is a curious fact that many ancient and 
modern primitive religions insist on the principle 
of tho divine Triad. This may arise from the desire 
to emphasize tho multiplicity of divine power. 
Some very primitive tribes Iook upon any number 
higher than two ns a multitude. The ancient 
Sumorians, the predecessors of the Semites in the 
Euphrates Valloy called ‘seven* *-wm (»= ‘five’ and 
mines • two ’), which certainly seems to point back to 
a time when those people regarded five as their 
highest numeral. It is easily conceivable that 
there was a time still further back in the history 
of civilization when three was considered a large 
number, and, consequently, instead of one or two 
divine principles, they oonceivod of three. What- 
ever may be the origin of the idea of a Trinity, 
the Babylonians undoubtedly had a double triad 
of gods. Sinoe they reverenced the various pheno- 
mena of Nature, which worship is certainly the 
beginning of all religion, they naturally personified 
the three great parts of the whole— viz. the 


heaven, under the name of the god Anu; the 
earth, represented by B61, who was also the divine 
type of everything on the earth ; and the waters 
and everything under them and under the earth, 
whose patron was the god Ea, the deity of the 
Abyss. This is the first Babylonian triad of gods, 
ana with it should undoubtedly be compared the 
similar Biblical division in Genesis and m Dt 5 8 , 
Ex 20*. The second Babylonian triad consisted of 
the sun Shamash : the moon Sin ; and the planet 
Venus represented by the goddess Ishtar. These 
six deities formed tho basis of the Babylonian re- 
ligious system, but a host of lesser personifications 
of natural phenomena was also reoognized. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the god 
Itammftn, who was the cause of the wind and rain 
and of the thunder and lightning. The planets 
also had deities sacred to them; for example, 
Ninib and Marduk probably represented Saturn 
and Jupiter, while Nergal and Nebo were the gods 
of Mars and Mercury respectively. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that the last 
four gods possessed attributes which had no con- 
nexion witn these planets at all, but which over- 
lapped tho characteristics of certain other male 
deities. 

At this point, the most important peculiarity of 
the Babylonian religion becomes apparent. Every 
god or goddess could be regarded from many sides, 
some of which were not always in harmony with 
tho others. Thus, the sun was represented by the 
rising and setting sun, and by the southern and 
noonday sun, while Ishtar as Venus was woislnpped 
differently as Ishtar of the Evening Star, the 
goddess of sexual love, and as Ishtar of the Morn- 
ing Star, the goddess of war. In the same manner, 
Ramm&n was distinctly the Thunder-god as sepa- 
rate from the lightning. Of course, all the Baby- 
lonian deities were thoroughly anthropomorphic in 
conception, as was naturally to be expected. They 
all had wives, Bons, and daughters, and even 
attendant spirits or demons m the Greek sense, 
i.e. lower beings whose chief duty was to execute 
the functions commanded by the greater gods. An 
examination of the Babylonian pantheon shows a 
most varied system of polytheism so far as mere 
multiplicity of god-names is concerned, but a great 
sameness of conception with regard to the functions 
of tho different deities. Just hero we note the 
first step towards a narrowing down of the divine 
functions. 

In this connexion it should be remarked that 
every one of the more important Babylonian 
towns had its own tutelary deity, who was re- 
garded by the inhabitants of that district as the 
Highest of all the hosts of the pantheon. Con- 
sequently, a distinct priesthood of every such 
tutelary god arose in each of the cities in ques- 
tion; an d this priesthood guarded the cult of its 
own paiticular god with the groatest reverence, 
often exalting him as practically the only deity 
whom it was worth while to worship at all. The 
most significant point m all this strange system is 
the fact that intolerance was practically unknown, 
particularly in the earlier days of Babylonian 
history, when the hegemony of the land was still 
an unknown quantity. As one city after the other 
got the upper hand, the god of the temporarily 
ruling city came to be regarded throughout the 
entire country as more powerful than all the others. 
Still, the worship of these other gods never ceased 
in their own peculiar shrines. On the contrary, 
the ohiefs of tne ruling city constantly made offer- 
ings to the gods of the conquered cities, m order 
to gain the confidence of the inhabitants. In this 
manner the tributary peoples came to consider the 
king of the ruling city as a patron of the cult of 
the conquered gods, and were consequently the 
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more disposed to regard the rale of the suzerain 
with favour. For example, when Babylon-Borsippa 
held the hegemony of Babylonia, they saw no in- 
consistency in ascribing the very highest attributes 
to Marduk, the sun-god, and Nebo, the god of 
wisdom, who were tne city-gods of the capital. 
In the same manner, when Ur had the upper hand, 
its own moon-god Sin was looked upon as the chief 
deity of the entire land, before whom the other 
deities literally sank into nothingness. Yet these 
temporarily lesser gods were never seriously 
affected by this state of affairs, because it was 
generally recognized that at any time another city 
might get the suzerainty, and then its god could 
ana should acquire the rank of chief deity in the 
pantheon. In short, the tutelary god of every 
city was worshipped in his own peculiar place as 
the chief deity or the universe, without intei fer- 
ing at all with the claims of any other god. This 
system is called henotheism, as distinct from the 
cruder polytheism. 

Such flexibility of religious conception did not 
jar in the least on the ancient Babylonians, because 
their gods were, in reality, at no time in the later 
period more than mere names jiersomfying Nature 
Any name of a great god was os full of meaning 
to denote the divinity felt to exist in Nature as 
was any other great god’s name ; and this fact is 
still further demonstrated by the indefiniteness of 
the divine genealogy which prevailed until the 
latest period of Babylonian history. 

The same deity is said, for example, to be the daughter of two 
gods, and that, too, in the same inscription 1 Compare, in the 
famous Hymn to BCht, who was the feminine counterpart of 
Del, and who was also regarded os being identical with Ishtar, 
the following lines : ‘The exalted daughter of the Judgment of 
Bfil 1 am. The noble heroine of my father Sm I am. 1 am the 
supreme one ' Here the goddess states that she is the offspring 
of two widely differing deities. The main, point is that she is 
supreme over all other deities 

Probably no better example than this could be 
cited to show the indifference with which the Baby- 
lonian priesthood looked upon the genealogy of 
their deities, and nowhere more satisfactory than 
m this passage do we see the great underlying 
principle of the universality of deity as such, irre- 
spective of mere name 

It remained for the Assyuans however, those 
Semitic colonists from primitive Babylonia, who 
established in the north that empire which was 
subsequently to absorb all Western Asia, to crys- 
tallize in the personality of their tutelary deity 
Asur the principle of one central Divine figure m 
such a manner as had never occurred to the Baby- 
lonians. Indeed, the worship of this god Asur was 
perhaps the nearest approach to an all-embracing 
monotheism which can be found in the Assjto- 
Baby Ionian religion. Unlike all other deities of 
the pantheon of this region, Asur did not represent 
any great force in Nature, but was essentially a 
national god— -indeed, praotically the only goa of 
Assyria, because in him, owing to the unprece- 
dented success of the Assyrian arms, were incor- 
porated all the qualities which the Babylonians 
assigned to various deities. It is really no exag- 
geration to state that Asur became almost identical 
in character with the warlike Jahweh of earliest 
Israel. AsuPs aid alone was all-sufficient in war 
and peace, and it is significant to observe that his 
devotees never attached to his train a host of minor 
gods, but always a number of the greater god- 
names. These greater gods, it will be noticed, in- 
variably lost their identity alongside of the mag- 
nificence of the all-absorbing Aiur. Comparatively 
few other deities are invoked by the Assyrian 
kings, and even those few were really merged into 
the personality of Aiur; in short, they simply 
became Afiur under other names. There was, how- 
ever, one great point of difference between the 
Aiur-worsmp and that of the Israelitish Jahweh. 


Whereas in the Israelitish system there existed 
a special high-priestly class, distinct from tho 
monarch, it was always the monarch who was the 
sole high priest of ASur. 

The symbol of this god was a standard, consist- 
ing of a double-winged disk, over which stood a 
figure of the god shooting with an arrow. This 
emblem seems to point to a solar origin for Aiur, 
as the disk always represented the sun. 

In the ASur-worship, then, we see exemplified 
the most striking tendency of the Assyro-Babylonian 
age towards a real monolatry, the first Btep to* 
wards pure monotheism. 

At tne same time, in spite of this obvious unify- 
ing tendency, a certain rank for the gods was duly 
observed by both Babylonians and Assyrians, 
which is portrayed in the peculiar system of assign- 
ing to each deity a specified number. 

Thus Anu, the head of the great Triad, had aa hii numeral CO, 
which was the fundamental number of the ancient Babylonian 
sexagesimal system of counting Bdl and bis son Ninib had 00 ; 
Sin, the moon-god, bod 30, the number of days in the lunar 
month. To Shamash, the sun god, was given 20, whiio to 
Ishtar, the goddess of love and war, was given 16, tho half of 
the lunar month ; and to Marduk. the great tutelary deity of 
Babylon, also a manifestation of tne sun-god, was assigned 11. 
KammfLn, the storm-god, had 6 ; and Nusku, the fire-god, had 10. 
It is probable that some of the lesser numbers were assigned 
purely arbitrarily, because even this enumeration of the gods Is 
not always constant. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
lower side of the Babylonian religion was full of 
all sorts of baser superstitions, undoubtedly the 
relics of the earlier shamanism. The people be- 
lieved in a host of evil demons and lesser divinities, 
against whose baleful influence there existed an 
equally great host of conjurors of every kind. 

Thus wo find observers of birds’ flight, soothsayers, invokers 
of the dead, dream-readers, etc. The Incantations, of which a 
large number bare come down to us, usually mention every kind 
of possible evil influence, because tne conjuror never could be 
certain which particular influence was present in a given ease. 
For example, ‘Whatever hath afflicted the system of the man, — 
evil face, evil eye, evil mouth, evil tongue, in the name of 
Heaven be it oonjured ; in the name of Earth be it oonjured ’ 
Spittle played a large part in the acts of these physician- 
conjurors, who applied it freely to the person of the patient (of. 
the act of our Lord described In Jn 9*1. It seems that they also 
possessed the knowledge of the symptoms of many recognizable 
diseases, which, however, were always treated by driving out 
the evil spirits which were the cause of all disease Parallels 
from the New Testament will readily suggest themselves. 

It is not, of course, the purpose of this article to 
give a detailed account of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the special characteristics of the 
many deities who appear as members of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, the reader should eonsult the art. 
Babylonians and Assyrians, ii. 30911*., and the 
works cited in the literature at the close of this 
article, the chief aim of which is rather to illustrate 
the real oneness of deity as conceived of by the 
Assvro-Babylonians. Perhaps no better method 
of bringing out this important point can be fol- 
lowed than to quote at this juncture certain ex- 
tracts from the religious literature, much of which 
shows a spirit of true devotion equalled only by 
the Hebrew Psalmody. Here attention may l*e 
called to only two points. 

Z. Like all Nature, all creatures were considered 
as being absolutely dependent on the Divine will 
for everything in life. Nothing could happen 
without the gods, and everything m existence was 
the result of the all-powerful creative Word, which 
is here undoubtedly theprototype of tho Logos m 
the Gospel of John. Tnis creative power of tho 
word is admirably portrayed in a hymn to Sm, the 
moon -god, as follows : 

* In heaven, who is exalted f Thou alone art exalted. 

In earth, who is exalted T Thou alone art exalted. 

When thy word eohoeth In heaven, all tho angels of heaven 
cast themselves before Ihie in worahip 

When thy word eohoeth on earth, all the angels of the earth 
kiss the ground 

When thy word roareth above like A storm-wind, it causeth 
food and drink to flourish. 
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When thy word paasclh over the earth, It oauseth the plant* 
to grow. 

Thy word makcth fat the b table and barn ; It increase th the 
oreaturuH of life ' 

Tn much the same strain, but in this cose with 
regard to the desti active word, we tind a hymn to 
Marduk, the sun-god of Babylon: 

‘ Thy word is an exalted word, which thou spreadeet out over 
the heavens and the earth. 

Upon the sea it sinketh down, and the sea draweth bock 
Upon the held it sinketh down, and the meadows stand in 
mourning. 

Upon the high flood of the Euphrates it sinketh down, and 
Marduk’s word maketh it a pool of water. 

0 Lord, thou art exalted i Who can resist thee t ’ 

2 . Tho gods could bo offended by sin, but thoy 
wore always ready to show themselves merciful 
and gracious to penitent mankind. Tho birth of 
every single man was the act of God, and men as a 
race were the special creatures of the Godhead. 
Note how tho god speaks to the king Esarhoddon • 
‘ Put not thy trust m men ; look to me ; direct 
thine eyes to me.’ The following extracts are 
illustrative of tho offence of sin ana the forgiving 
power of tho gods : 

* Who feareth not his god, is cut off like a reed 

Who honourcth not the goddess Ishtar, his limbs rot away. 
Like the stars of heaven ne disappearcth. 

Like tiie wators of the night he meltcth away ’ 

But the divine power was also morciful, and the 
ti uly sincere penitent might count upon tho giace 
of ins god : 

* To my merciful god I turn mo, seeking aid and sighing. 

Tho feet of iny goddess I clasp with tears. 

O Lord, overthrow not thy servant. 

Grasp his hand when ho has fallen into the water. 

Turn into grace the sin which I have committed 

May the wind bear away the misdeeds which I have dons. 

Tear liko a cloth my many evils * 

The following example of an antiphonal Baby. 
Ionian psalm lllustiatos still more strikingly tho 
Divine pardoning power : 

The Sinner : ‘ I am thy sorvant full of grief. 1 call to thee, 
O God 

The pious prayer of a transgressor thou wilt receive 
Thou wilt give him a gracious look, that lie may livo. 

O thou, who rulest all things and steerest mankind. 

How gracious is thy mercy which dospiseth not the sighing of 
sinners.' 

The Priest • ‘The sinner’s goddess and god are wroth , there- 
fore ho oalleth upon thee 

Turn thy face to him and graciously take hU hand ' 

The Sinner 'Thou leanest me in the right way, 0 God, like 
none other. 

Give me of grace a firm look and accept ray sighing 
Do thou only say : " When shall I get peace from his crying?" 
and let tny mood bo mild 

Rage no more, O goddess. Turn thy countenance unto me 
Hear my sighing like the dove’B moan , 1 ara weary of lamenta- 
tion.’ 

The Pnest : ' With oh I and ah I and piteous plaint his heart 
is full 

He weopeth bitter tears and lamentably doth he lament* 
Anyone of these productions reads like a Biblical 
Psalm. In this last example tho priest plays the 
pait of intermediary between God and man. 

To sum up, then, with regard to the decidedly 
henotlieistio-monolatrio tendency of the Assyro- 
Baby Ionian religion : it is evident that the apparent 
oonfusion of their system of religion arose from the 
fact that these people were able to regard each and 
every god as the highest deity, without conflicting 
with the claims of any other god. The real reason 
for this phenomenon was that every god-name 
implied for them the true and all-embracing God- 
head. In other words, they never lost sight of the 
fact— although it is probable that this was an 
innate feeling rather than a clearly enunciated 
principle — that beneath all the varied Divine 
appearances, there was in reality only one possible 
conception of the Divine. The student of this 
interesting system is forced to wonder why the 
religion of the Euphratean region never attained 
the highest ideal of all; to make for themselves a 
godhead out of Nature os a whole ; to conceive of 
a Boing with qualities like those attributed to the 
llobrew JHW1I, whose name is most appropri- 


ately vowelled Jehovah, with the vowels of the 
Hebrew word Adonai, and equivalent in use to the 
word Eldhtm, literally ‘gods.’ Neither the Baby- 
lonians nor the Assyrians ever seem to have 
attained this goal, although^ the Assyrians 
came nearest to It of any Semitic people save the 
Hebrews. Nor do we learn anything m any source 
of an esoteric priestly belief m such an idea. Per- 
haps their minds were not sufficiently synthetic 
to reach this grand conception. Some scholars 
have thought, not without cause, that the chief 
roason why a pure monotheism never developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria was that the people 
had too deep-rooted a conception of a male and 
female principle in all their speculations regard- 
ing their deities. The Hebrews were able to go 
fai beyond such anthropomorphism, and thus to 
throw off tho yoke of that polytheistic henothe- 
lsm winch remained for thousands of yoars the 
established principle of the religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

Friedrich DeliUsch ( Babel und Bibel, m. 38 f.) 
says of the Babylonian as compared with other 
Semitic religions . ‘Just as it is impossible for the 
Arab to think that his Allah, the one Almighty 
Creator of heavon and earth, whom Muhammad 
revealed, is any other than Jhvh, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship Moses 
kept alive among his people, so the Israelites from 
the days of their forefathers worshipped the One 
God under the name Jhvh, the Moabites adored 
Him under the name Cliemosh, the Ammonites 
under the name Milkom, the Decider ; but all these 
nations mutually recognized the individual tribal 
gods as real and exiting beings.’ The fact is, of 
course, that a tribal goa represented the popular 
unity, as was the case with Asur in Assyria, and 
the doctrine of a 1 Chosen People,’ common to the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews, then arose 
most naturally from this general Semitic concep- 
tion. The Israel ltish prophets crystallized this 
thought into the idea of a God for all the world, 
but their own writings show how little success 
thoy had among the common people, who clung to 
the tribal lienotheistic idea long after the last 
Israelitish prophet had spoken. But the seed of 
the doctrine of the Universal Godhead was sown, 
and this seed has borne fruit in that loftier spirit 
of truth which our Lord developed during His brief 
ministry on earth, and gave to the world to live 
throughout the ages. 

Lithraturk — A. JeremUs, Bab.-Assyr VorsteUungen v. 
Leben nach d . 1'ode, Leipzig, 1887 ; P Jensen, Kosmolugie der 
Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890 : A. H. Sayce, Bel of the Anc. 
Babylonian* (Hlb. Lect. 18871, London, 1891; C P Tiele, 
Oeech. der Religion xrn Alterthum, i. ‘ Gescta. d. kjrypt. a. d. 
bab.-assyr. Religion,’ Gotha, 1896 ; H. Gnnkel, Schopfung u. 
Chaos, Gtittmgen, 1896 ; Morris Jastrow, jr., Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898 (reviewed by D. G 
Lyon in New World, March 1899), and The Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyruns, voL U., Giessen, 1906 ; Fr Delitxsch, 
Babel u. Bibel, Stuttgart, 1904, ill. (reviewed by J. O Prince in 
Amor Joum S«m. Lang. xxi. 189-198); R. W. Rogers, 
Cuneiform Parallels with the OT, New York, 1912. 

J. Dynklby Prince. 

GOD (Biblical and Christian).—' The Christian 
conception of God, as it is held to-day, is the pro- 
duct of a long history, which it is the object of this 
article to trace in barest outline. It is the result 
of a gradual, but continuous, revelation on the 
part of God, together with a broken, fitful, and 
uncertain response on the part of man. The centre 
and pivot of the whole history is the body of writ- 
ings known as the NT, or rather the events re- 
corded in the NT and the interpretation there 
given to them. But the God of whom Jesus spoke, 
who is worshipped and believed on in the Gospels, 
is a Being who had previously made Himself 
known, ana who had been the object of faith for 
generations in Israel. Some knowledge of the 
previous revelation is necessary in order to under- 
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stand the meaning of the phrase 'the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ/ while it is 
matter of frequent comment that the doctrine of 
God implied in the Sermon on the Mount seems to 
be removed by a wide interval from that of the 
Triune Deity worshipped and defined at Nicrea ajid 
Chaloedon. For a thousand years after the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council the Christian doctrine concern- 
ing God was practically a fixed quantity, though 
it was from tune to time developed by the elaborate 
analyses, or overlaid by the ingenious syntheses, of 
scholastic philosophers. The modern period has 
left upon the Christian idea of God a mark of its 
own. The almost incredible enlargement of know- 
ledge concerning the universe which has char- 
acterized modern thought, especially in the 19th 
cent., has profoundly influenced men’s conceptions 
of the Divine, so that the traditional form of 
Christian doctrine has been enriched by a new and 
various content, as yet but partially assimilated 
and imperfectly incorporated with the old. 

It has been denied that true and legitimate con- 
tinuity has been preserved amidst all these 
changes. But, if the Christian view of God and 
the world be true, then, under the actual condi- 
tions of human life, revelation must be progressive 
on the Divine side ; and the apprehension of God 
on the part of man will bo gradual, various, and un- 
certain, according to the capaoity and fidelity of 
those to whom the revelation has been given. It 
is the standpoint of this article that unity and con- 
tinuity of conception have been sufficiently pre- 
served, whilst growth and progress are throughout 
discernible. Elements in that conception may be 
traced back to Israel, ideas and forms of expres- 
sion are due to the influence of Greek thought, 
the experience of the Church throughout the ages 
has indescribably enriched its theology, and the 
influence of modern science has done much to en- 
large the conception of the Divine nature and 
operations. Still, throughout the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the ‘light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ' has 
shone supreme. Christianity — a spiritual and 
ethical monotheism of the highest type, a religion 
of redemption of which Christ is both the centre 
and the sum— presents a consistent and ever de- 
veloping doctrine of God, one that at the same 
time forms the true consummation of Judaism, 
and has proved itself to be the most potent and 
influential factor in the history of religion m the 
world. 

I. The Old Testament.— T he existence of a 
God is always pre-supposed by writers in the OT, 
never explained, Btiil less argued out. But what 
was meant by the word, what connotation was given 
to the name, what attributes were implied by it, 
ore quite other questions. The writings which re- 
cord the earliest traditions on the subject range 
from the 9th to the 5th cent. B 0., ana it is not 
easy to summarize the various ideas of the Divine 
Being which find a place in them. The documen- 
tary strata recognized by criticism doubtless em- 
body much earlier material, and may furnish 
evidence of the existence of primitive beliefs, not 
sanctioned by the religion of Israel, but influencing 
to a considerable extent the thought and practice 
of successive generations. It may not lightly be 
taken for granted that the God of Noah, of Abra- 
ham, of Moses, was identical in all respects with 
the God of the Jahwistio writer of 850 B.C., or of 
the Priestly Code after the Exile. Yet the utter- 
ance of Dt 6 4 , * Jahweh our God, Jahweh is one/ 
is the watchword of the religion of Israel in no 
artificial or perfunctory sense throughout the 
national history ; and the Deity worshipped and 
proclaimed by Israel for centuries is the God of 
whom Jeans said that the first gteat command- 


ment in the Law was to lovo Him with heart and 
mind and soul and strength. 

For the present purpose all traces of primitive 
beliefs in pro-Mosaio religion may be disregarded 
The Semitic tribes akin to the ‘Hebrews’ were 
generally polytheistic. Jos 24* 18 recognises ' the 
gods whom your fathers served’ in the days of 
Torah, beyond the River. The revelation made to 
Abraham marked a clear stage in advance, and 
similar steps forward in the knowledge of God 
were made in the time of Moses. The God who 
spoke to Moses from tho bush was not an unknown 
Deity; Ho was the 'God of thy father’ and ‘the 
God of your fathers’; even His name was pre- 
viously known— ‘Jahweh the God of the Hebrews' 
(Ex 3* 15 * 18 ). In exactly what Bense, and to what 
extent, this God was recognized by the people 
at large before the time of Samuel is a moot 
question. Materials for an answer are scanty, and 
some points are still in debate. Many super- 
stitions and some idolatrous practices were re- 
tained amongst the people, while a long, steady 
warfare was maintained against them, with a 
strenuous assertion of tho supremacy of Jahweh 
and His claim to sole allegiance and undivided 
service. The beliefs and practices thus indi- 
cated may be classified as (l) those which were 
avowedly polytheistic ; (2) those which acknow- 
ledged the existence of demons, or inferior divini- 
ties ; and (3) those which turned on the veneration 
of places, sacred stones, and sacred trees, consistent 
with the worship of Jahweh, though often indulged 
in in a spirit of disobedience and revolt. 

What is, however, beyond question is the rise of 
a distinctive religion of Israel from amongst tribes 
in which polytheism, often of a cruel and licentious 
type, prevailed ; and tho attainment, by whatever 
exact stages, of a pure ethical monotlioism of a 
uniquely lofty kind. The distinction between 
monolatry and monotheism is often a narrow one. 
A nation which whole-heartedly worships one God 
alone may change in its mode of regarding the 
gods worshipped by other nations. These may be 
viewed as interior deities, whom it was sometimes 
a temptation to acknowledge and try to propitiate ; 
or as spirits, more or less evil, that were not leally 
* gods ’ ; or as ‘abominations/ banned and de- 
nounced by true religion ; or as empty figments of 
the imagination, the ‘nothings’ and nonentities 
which some Hebrew names for idols brand them as 
being. Indications of what are now called ‘ totem- 
ism ’ and * tabu ’ may be found in the Levitical 
law; the divination and ancestor-worship for- 
bidden in successive codes of legislation may have 
been relics of dying cults. The precise character 
and religions value of '(tskerlm, t'rdphtm, ma^ebdth, 
and the religious history before the Exile do not 
belong to the present inquiry. 

The lesson of the OT is the establishment of the 
worship of one God, unique, incomparable— the one 
God that matters. The main light shines clear, 
whatever vague forms flit and glimmer in the 
twilight around it. The history of revelation in 
the OT is a history of the way in which this light 
was seen to shine more purely and more power- 
fully till all the shadows of lesser deities fled 
away. 

z. Names.— -The names used for God were signi- 
ficant. ElChtm was the generic term for Deity, 
Jahweh the personal name of the God of Israel. 
The term El was common to Semitic tribes; its 
etymology is doubtful. Other early names were 
Shaddal (Gn 17 l , Ex 6*), probably the Almighty or 
All-Sufficient One, perhaps an appellative of El; 
and 'Ely6n (Gn I4 w ,l's V f ), mainly a poetical na|*ft 
for Goa Most High. The plural name Eldhlm is 
not to be understood as a remnant of polytheism, 
of which the form ElOah is the singular. Tho 
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pluial number indicates oitliui eminence and supre- 
macy, or fullness and abundance of powers and 
resources. The origin of the sacred and character- 
istic name Jalivveh (q.v )* is still obscure. The 
attempt to show that it was a West Semitic name 
for the storm-god rests on conjecture only. The 
idea that it was gained from the Kcnites is more 
than dubious. It should be undei stood as dis- 
tinctly a personal name, going back to pre historic 
tunes, but made the vehicle, or the channel, of 
special revelations, till it acquired a sacred char- 
acter and significance, incommunicable otherwise. 
The inteipretations of it given in Ex 3 U (EV ‘ I am 
that I am,’ JtVm 4 1 will be that I will be ’) aro not 
strictly etymological in the modern senso, but are 
descriptive of the nature of Clod as then making 
Himself known — the one, true God, self-existent 
and solf-suliiciont, the cause and ground of all 
being, faithful to Hm promiso, and constant in all 
His relations with His people. It would be an 
anachronism to draw out into a list of 1 attributes ’ 
in modem fashion what none the less lies implicit 
in the simple sublime appellation — I AM. Tho 
content of the name was filled up in the course of 
history, as successive acts and manifestations 
showed Israol what kind of a Supreme being it 
was whom they were bidden alone to worship 
Jahwch lomamed tho name for the covenant God 
of Israel, where the term ‘covenant’ indicates a 
Bpociul relation between God and Ills people, onu 
on which tho whole national luatoiy is a running 
commentary 

Stages of pi ogress in the idea of God are more 
or less clearly traceable. Hut from the outset tho 
conception was simple and concrete, not meta- 
physical, not an abstraction from the poweis of 
Nature. The God of Israel was essentially (1) per- 
sonal, (2) spmtual, (3) solo and supreme, (4) of an 
unaptmmchably lofty ethical character The per- 
sonality of God was pressed to the veigo of extreme 
anthropomoi plasm, the language otnployed to do- 
sciibo it being popular, not soliolastic ; but it is 
not easy to octermnio how far the ascnption to 
Jahwch of human limbs and organs —face, linger, 
arm, hcait, and voice — was understood literally oi 
symbolically. Dt 4 ,J ' 1# show's at once the erroi 
into which the multitude wore in dangei of falling, 
and the corrective which, in the 7th cent., was 
supplied. Personality, implying a living Being, 
wno thought, felt, and willed, and who possessed 
all the ch.uactensties of personal hfo, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the God of tho OT throughout 
But this Being was spiritual, in the sense of being 
invisible to mortal eye and beyond all sensuous 
apprehension ; while His powei and opoiations 
weio such as only a spirit could manifest, the 
living Will behind all being specially emphasized 
Jahweh is proclaimed from the outset as sole and 
supreme ; the ground of all other commandments 
is, 4 Thou shalt havo none other gods before 
mo.’ Other gods had but a lelative existence, 
if they weie thought of as existing at all ; they 
possessed neither might nor right m comparison 
with Him who was the Cieator and Sustamer of all 
that is. 

The distinctive feature, however, of tho OT doc- 
trine of God is the ornphasis that is laid ou the 
moral character of Jahwch, who is unique, not in 
power only, but m wisdom, righteousness, good- 
ness, and truth. An influential school of critics 
hold that the ‘ethical monotheism’ of the OT 
originated in the prophetic period which formed 
the golden age of Israel, from the 8th to the 6th 
cent bc. It would, however, probably be conect 
tq say that the work of the prophets from Amos 
onwards was to define more clearly, and to enforce 

1 See also that art. lor the occurrence of the name in Bab. 
documents. 


more strenuously, a doctime concerning God which 
was not then entnely new, though the current coin 
needed to be minted afiosh, and distinct advance 
in conception was made m the prophet-io period. 
The work of the prophets consisted mainly in two 
things: (1) they taught the unity and supremacy 
of Jahweh in relation to the whole world as well 
as to Israel ; and (2) they proclaimed and pressed 
home the doctrine of His ‘holiness,’ in its full 
meaning and implications, as this had never boon 
done before. Two names of God may be men- 
tioned as moie or less representative of these ideas 
—Jahwch bit 6th and ‘the Holy One of Israel.’ 
The first of these (= ‘Lord of hosts’) was not 
now, and difference of opinion exists as to its orig- 
inal meaning. But, whether eaithly battalions 
or heavenly auxiliaries were intended, whether 
Jahweh was Lord of stars, oi of angels, or of 
cosmic forces generally, the title in the timo of the 
prophets certainly connotes world-wide supremacy. 
The name ‘Holy One of Israel’ emphasized the 
fact that the Lord of all power and might was 
Himself incomparably pure, and was prepaied to 
sanctify from all evil His people who trusted and 
obeyed Him. ‘ This new name,’ says Em aid, ‘ was 
tho first kindling spark which showed that now tho 
age of the Ilagiocracy was beginning m Israel, m 
a sense altogether unexceptionable’ (Die Lchre 
der Dibel von Gott , Leipzig, 1871-76, Eng. tr , Old 
and New Testament Theology , Edinbuigh, 1888, 
p. 04). 

2. Holiness. — It is not possible to consider in 
detail the moral qualities of which the word 
‘holiness’ (q.v.) came to constitute the sum. No 
formal list of Divine ‘attributes’ is anywhere 
given; the qualities enumeiated aro not always 
the same, and the emphasis laid on each varied at 
ditlerent epochs. But substantially the same moral 
excellencies distinguish Jahweh from the lirst ; com- 
pare Ex 34“ • with the latest PsalniR. Alnughti- 
ness is taken for granted ; but stress is not laid 
on more power, as was largely tho case with the 
b^alhn (see Baal). Wisdom, foresight, and pur- 
pose are distinctive features of the God of Israel 
throughout, though omniscience in the more com- 
plete sense of the term is not dwelt upon in earlier 
times, as it is, e.g , in Ps 130. The l lghteousness 
of Jahweh is a favourite theme with Amos and 
Micah and Isaiah, the attribute being explained 
throughout by its concrete bearing upon national 
life (of. Is 6). In Deuteronomy, Jahwoh is charac- 
terized by blended righteousness and love for 
His people, and the psalmists re-echo the descrip- 
tion in verse. Mercy and tenderness are predomi- 
nant Divine qualities in Hosea, as in Ps 103 ; 
lovingkindness and pity are not understood as 
contrasted with righteousness and justice, as the 
promise in Hos plainly shows. ‘Jealousy’ is 
a word used by writers of diiierent periods to de- 
scribe, not cruelty or harshness, but the uncom- 
promising claims upon the allegiance of God’s 
people made by His holy love. ‘Faithfulness’ 
ana ‘ truth ’ are companion names, which indicate 
that God’s words correspond with His nature, and 
His deods with His words ; that His piesent action 
is one with His past, and that He may be trusted 
as constant and unchanging in all that is to come. 
Finally, the word * holy ’ — which in the first in- 
stance probably meant only ‘divine,’ that which 
belongs to Goa as such— came to stand for the 
whole sum of ethical excellency characteristic of 
Jahweh ; righteousness, flawless purity, and utter 
antipathy to ail evil being in the foreground of its 
significance. 

3. Self-manifestation.— There is in tho OT no 
indication of interior distinctions in the Godhead j 
it is an anachronism to find either the doctrine of 
Incarnation or that of the Trinity in its pages. 
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But the God of the OT is emphatically a self- 
communicating God, as opposed to a metaphysical 
abstraction, or a solitary, remote Deity. The 
forms of manifestation described, the various 
modes of self-revelation which mark off the God 
of Israel fiorn the gods of the nations around, 
prepare the way for a clearer and more intimate 
revelation to come. The ‘angel of Jahweh’ or 
‘angel of God’ spoken of in Gn 22, Ex 8, and 
many other passages, is not a mere messenger 
from God, a created being, neither is he strictly 
Jahweh, but Jahweh in a particular form of sell- 
manifestation, a special revelation of the Divine 
iresence The ‘Spirit of God,’ whose name is 
ound so constantly, and whose operations arc so 
various and so vital in the religion of Israel, is not 
distinct from God, nor does the phrase imply a | 
distinction in the Godhead The Spirit of God is | 
God Himself, breathing, living, active, energizing 
in the woild — ‘God at work.’ The Spirit is per- 
sonal because God is peisonal ; personal distinc- 
tions within the Deity hud no place in the Old 
Covenant. As bieatli is the pnnciple of human 
life and the source of human energy, so God pos- 
sesses life m lhmself, and is the spring of all life 
in the unneise; and, when the fullness of His 
vital power as m any way communicating itself is 
dwelt upon, the Spirit of God 1 b expressly named. 
There ate a few passages in the later hooks — of 
which Is 63 10 , * they vexed Ins Holy Spnit,’ may 
serve as an example — which might seem to imply 
that the Spnit of God was thought of as a distinct 
person. Hut these are best understood in the light 
of prevailing usage, whilst they undoubtedly pre- 
pare the way for a doctnne winch does not clearly 
appear within OT limits. See, further, art. Holy 
Spirit. 

4. Word and wisdom.— A history attaches to 
the two phrases, ‘Word of God’ and ‘Wisdom of 
God,’ winch cannot here bo traced out (see aitt 
Logos, Wisdom). God’s word is viewed as the 
instrument of His woiking ‘ He spake and it was 
done, he commanded and it stood fast’ (Ps 33 u ; 
cf Gn 1, l’s 33® 147 18 ). Also, the thought of God 
is mighty; His wisdom orders and controls all. 
Hut, by a natural transition, 111 later Jewish hteia- 
ture a tendency appears to personify both Word 1 
and Wisdom— notably the lattei m Job 28 and 
Pr 8. Whether the grammatical figure of bold 
prosopopoeia, viewing Wisdom as God’s master- 
workman, had here passed in the mind of the 
writer into hypostatizing in the full sense of the 
term is doubtful ; piobably not. A distinction is 
discernible between the use in Job and in Proverbs, 
and further development is perceptible in Sirach 
and Wisdom of Solomon ; but the poetical picture 
called up by the imagination had probably not 
given place to the idea of independent personal 
existence. Undoubtedly, however, in the use of 
these phrases a foundation was laid for the idea 
that the Thought or Will or Speech of God, going 
forth from Gou, might be conceived as an activity 
distinguished from God Himself, a manifestation 
of Goa m the world, distinct, though not separate, 
from His own proper Being. 

5. Creation and Providence.— The relation of 
Jahweh to Israel is the main theme of teaching in 
the earlier periods; for, though He is thought of 
as supreme, only gradually aid the idea of His 
relation to the world as a whole emerge. The 
notion of God as origin of all that exists is im- 
plicit from the first; hut a doctrine of creation 
such as is developed in Gn 1 and embodied in many 
passages of 2 Isaiah and the Psalms is compara- 
tively late. The problems of Providence dawned 
but slowly on the minds even of the teachers of 
Israel. In Job and in the later Psalms a few 
writers wrestle with these difficulties rather than 


overcome them. The underlying postulate of 
religion was that Jahweh ruled and did all things 
well, punishing the wicked and rewarding His 
faithful servants. The presence and prevalence 
of evil weie acknowledged as permitted or over- 
lulcd by God, but no theodicy was constiucted to 
account for its existence. The language employed 
is popular, the moral sense is keen ana strong, the 
Divine hatred of evil is strenuously asserted, but 
the facts of life were accepted m a matter-of-fact, 
almost child-like fashion for centuries before the 
* maddening riddle of the root ’ and a demand for 
an answer to it piessed upon the minds of an 
essentially practical peoplo. Even in Is 45 7 the 
prophet is content with describing both good and 
evil as foices so completely controlled by the 
Supreme Kuler that it nmy he said, ‘ I form the 
light and create evil : I am Jahweh that doeth all 
these things ’ 

6. The Exile. — The exile in Babylon was a 
fiuitful epoch m many ways in the religion of 
Israel ; it brought with it especially a widened 
horizon in the conception of God and the right way 
of worshipping and serving Him. Amongst the 
most notable changes may be mentioned the in- 
creased spiritualization of the idea of God, the 
purification of the ritual from doubtful elements, 
and a growing superiority to local and mateual 
consuleiations. Jahweh could manifest llnuself to 
His people and be found a present help in time of 
trouble, independently of a sacred land and a con- 
secrated temple. From this timo onwards a certain 
umversahsm takes the place of earlier pai ticular- 
lsm. Jahweh is the God of the whole eailli m a 
new sense ; He has sworn that every knee shall bow 
to Him (Is 45**) The destinies of the nations aio 
in His hands, and He cares for all that His hands 
have made. Israel shall be the means of bringing 
the nations to a knowledge of Him. The captivity 
m Babylon, instead of weakening the attachment 
to Jahweh and leading to an lnciease m ulolutry, 
sounded in reality its death -knell. Under the 
guidance of the piophets the people learned to see 
that the ovoitluow of the monarchy and (lie de- 
struction of the Tomple did not imply feebleness 
or apathy on the part of the God in whom they 
trusted, out w ere intended to be the means of lead- 
ing them to loftier and more adequate views of 
Him. Their heart, while it trembled, would be 
enlarged (Is 60 8 ) ; and they acknowledged, in the 
midst of their worst fears, that God’s ways weie 
higher than their ways, Ilis thoughts than their 
thoughts (55 8t ). 

7. The Greek age. — In the Greek age and the 
following periods no change took place theoretic- 
ally in the idea of God, but inodifkations passed 
imperceptibly over the spirit of Jewish religion 
ana over the customary modes of acknowledging 
God, which reacted upon the very conception of 
Deity. There was no mote any prophet m Isioel 
(Ps 74*); the priest and the scribe took his place 
The living Goa ceased to be realized as a present 
and active power, and the record m the Scriptures 
of His dealings in the past acquired a peculiar 
sucredness. In proportion as the Deity was con- 
ceived as transcendental, high above man, He be 
came further off from man, and the ‘ pale cast of 
thought sicklied o’er’ the simple, healthy realiza- 
tion of a present, gracious Friend and Protector, 
who was ever thinking of His people, caring for 
them, willing and working on their behalf. Greek 
culture partly roused Jewish national feeling to 
greater intensity and deepened devotion to the 
national God. But insensibly it affected habits of 
thought, especially among Jews of the Dispersion. 
The Hellenic philosophy of the period regarded 
God as pure Being, transcendental, impassive, in- 
active, existing out of relation to time and earthly 
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changes. The Jews were not philosophers and 
nevei precisely adopted those views, but Greek 
influence aided m promoting a change which had 
begun as early ns Ezekiel, is marked in some of 
the later canonical books, and is still more fully 
illustrated in extia-eanomoal literature. Greater 
revei eneo is shown for God, His name, and His 
word ; anthropomorphisms are shunned, and a 
sharper contrast comes to be drawn between the 
natural and the supernatural. * God is in heaven 
and thou upon the earth ; therefore let thy words 
be few ’ (Eo 5 9 ) is a significant maxim of the 2nd 
cent. Ii. 0. The LXX in its periphrases smoothes 
away stumbling-blocks from the language used 
concerning Clod in the Hebrew Scriptuies, but at 
the same time robs it of much force and signifi- 
cance. The hallowing of tho Ineffable Name by 
never pronouncing it uas at the same time a 
mark or Bupciluml reverence and of diminution of 
religious earnestness. 

Hie Taigums bear witness to the same general 
tendency. Names indicating the loftiness of God — 

* Lord of tho world,’ * the Mighty One,’ * the Glory,’ 
and especially ‘ the Most High ’—multiplied on the 
one hand, and on tho other it was found necessary to 
introduce intermediate pluases into passages where 
God intervenes in human history, fest due rever- 
ence for tho Highest should be impaired. Hence 
the use of Memrtl, tho Word of God; and later 
Shekhtnfth, the glorious Presence of God. In such 
passages as (In 3 3 the Taigum of Oukelos leads, 
‘Adam heard the voice of the woul of tho Lord ’ ; 
and m Dt 6® ‘ I stood between the word of the Lord 
and you.' Later extra-canonical writings abound 
in^ illustrations Such a passage as "Wis 18 15 , 
‘Thine Almighty Word leaped down from heaven 
out of thy royal throno,’ may be explained as a 
grammatical personification, but tho literature of 
the period indicates a decided tendency to hynosta- 
tize tho Word of God. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos (q v.) does not come within tho scope of 
this article, but it bears its part in a similar 
development of thought. Cf. art. God (Jewish) 

The worship of God during this period under- 
went a corresponding change, whicli was partly 
effect and partly cause in relation to the alteiod 
conceptions of tho Divino. Tho Temple still stood, 
and its ceiemonial became more stately and elabor- 
ate, but comparatively few could join in it. Tho 
synagogue worship— without priest or sacrifice or 
foimai ritual, its essence consisting in the reading 
of God’s word to man and the offering to God ol 
man’s free and hoaitfolt prayers— effected a virtual 
revolution, and helped to petpetuate the prevailing 
conception of God as a spiritual Being who must 
be spiritually worshipped. Side by side with this 
the development of scribism, and an exaggerated 
and fanciful devotion to * the Law * which almost 
deified it and put it in the plaoe of God Himself, 
were the marks of a religion grown old and stiff, a 
formalism fanatical in its intense devotion to the 
letter, but impotent as a spiritual energy, because 
it hod lost touch with the living God. The heart 
of the generations in the 1st cent b.C. cried aloud 
for a regenerating and rejuvenating religious power 
which it was itself incompetent to produce. 

II. The New Testament.— A n epoch was 
created by the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Himself an Israelite indeed, He had no entirely 
new God to announce; He begins with, takes 
altogether for granted, and proceeds to build upon 
the revelation of tho one living and true God made 
through the generations to the Ciiosen People. But 
His teaching concerning that God and the personal 
manifestation of His life were such that the re- 
ligious conception, which as a plant had already 
taken root and put forth green brandies, burst into 
unexpected tiowur and brought forth new, un- 


expected, and abundant fruit. Jesus assumes the 
fundamental conceptions of God already described. 
He is personal, spiritual (Jn 4 M does but impress- 
ively declare what spiritually-minded Jews had 
long acknowledged), tiunscenaent, yet draws very 
near to men in revelation and communion, unique 
in holiness, goodness, and the loftiest moral attri- 
butes. Thus the doctrine of God set forth in 
the discourses of Jesus exhibits the ethical mono- 
theism of the prophets raised to its highest power. 
With this doctrine Jesus began ; How far He 
travelled boyond it remains to be seen. The 
implications of His words and deeds were felt at 
the tune to carry His hearers much further ; in 
what direction and to what goal could not be im- 
mediately discerned. 

x. Christ’s own teaching 1 .— The unity of God is 
taken for granted throughout Christ’s discourses, 
and is explicitly dwelt on in Mk 12 29 as tho basis 
of the first great commandment. The spirituality 
of God, emphasized in memorable words in Jn 4 s *, 
also pervades the wholo teaching of Jesus. The 
moral attributes which characterize the God of tho 
OT all appear and reappear in the Gospels, though 
the emphasis is seen to lie differently, in view of 
tho mission that Jesus had come to fulfil. Holi- 
ness and righteousness are fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Divine will ; the subjects of the 
Kingdom are to seek righteousness above all (Mt 
g«. » 0#iq j n the prayer recorded by the Fourth 
Evangelist, God is described as the holy and 
righteous Father (Jn 17 u * “). The majesty of God 
is implied in the epithet * heavenly 'or *m heaven ’ 
used m the Lord’s Prayer and often m the Sermon 
on the Mount. Yet He cares for the lowliest 
(Mt 0*°) ; not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
without Ilim ; He works everywhere and always 
(Jn 5 17 ). The sunshine and the ram, the lily in its 
beauty, and the common grass of the field, all have 
their message to deliver concerning Him. lie is 
* good * with a goodness that far outdistances the 
highest standards of earth ; it is such as even the 
teachers of Israel had not fully understood ; in 
comparison with it no other goodness deserves the 
name (Mk 10 18 ). Especially is God good as being 
merciful and ready to forgive. Man is most like 
to God when lie has learned the lesson of mercy 
(Mt 6 7 18 81 ); the unforgiving cannot be forgiven 
(6 1S ), but desorve severest punishment (18 38 ) God 
is gracious and long-suffering, but the judgment 
that is to come will prove that He is not slack or 
careless in His moral government of mankind, who 
are to learn reverently to fear Him in whose hands 
their whole destinies lie (Lk 12°). 

These characteristic utterances, however, some 
of which might have come from the lips of a 
prophet of the Old Covenant, cannot be rightly 
understood without placing the emphasis where 
Jesus Himself placed it, ana interpreting all in the 
light of the Divine Fatherhood. This doctrine 
appears in the OT, but it describes a relation which 
exists between God and Israel, not with mankind 
at large, or with individuals who are children of 
God in virtue of their personal character (see Ex 
4 aa , Dt 8 5 , IIos ll 1 ). If the king is regarded as a 
son of God (2 S 7 14 ), it is in virtue of his position os 
the head and representative of the nation. Christ’s 
teaching on this subject differs fundamentally from 
that of the OT. It described three conoentrio 
circles. (1) The innermost contains One Person 
only. The Father occupies a peculiarly intimate 
relation to Jesus Himself, who, not as a Son, but 
as the Son, knows the Father os no other can 
(Mt ll 37 ), and has been sent specially to reveal 
Him (Jn 14 W1 17** *• *•). Amongst the first recorded 
words of Jestts (Lk 2®), and the last (23®), the 
name * Father * is on Hisl}ps. He need no language 
to describe God such as was familiar to scribes on 
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the one hand, or to philosophers on the other, bnt 
He often offended His hearers by the familiarity 
with which He claimed God as His own Fattier, in 
a sense shared by no others (Jn 5 18 ). (2) The seuse 
of sonship was to be enjoyed by all true disciples m 
their measure. ‘ Your heavenly Father ' was the 
description of God which assured them that He 
might be trusted to supply all their needs (Mt 7 n , 
Lk ll 1 *). But this conception widens out into (3) 
a universal Fatherhood, as of One who cares for 
the unthankful and the evil, and is leady to receive 
not only the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but 
all wanderers from the Father’s home. It is true 
that the message of Jesus for Gentiles is not 
explicit as was His mission to the Jews, but the 
three parables in Lk 15 are evidently intended to 
illustrate a deep-seated compassion of God for the 
lost as such (Lk 19 10 ) — yearnings of the Father’s 
heart that go swiftly forth to meet all penitent 
children of men who arise and go to Hun (Lk 
15*°). 

The characteristics that have been described have 
been drawn chiefly fiom tho Synoptic Gospels 
John does but emphasize tho notes so clearly 
struck. The name ‘ Father ’ occurs far more fre- 
quently in the Fourth Gospel than m the other 
three put together, but all four Evangelists indicate 
that the word came always from the lips of Christ, 
not from His disciplos, and the Master never ranks 
Himself and them together as sons. In the one 
passage that seems to do so Ho deliberately marks 
a distinction, saying, ‘my Father and your Father, 
my God and your God ’ ( Jn 20 17 ). Tho universality 
of the Divine Fatherhood is made much more plain 
in the Fourth Gospel, and the word * love ’ is seen 
to be the climactic word that describes the inmost 
nature of God. The unique character of the rela- 
tionship between the Father and the Son is also 
much more fully brought out in this Gospel (Jn 
6 17ff -)- It must be added in a word that no quota- 
tion of the words of Christ, apart from a study of 
Himself, His person, and whole work in the woild, 
can ever suffice to set forth tho full meaning of Hia 
teaching concerning the Fatherhood of God. 

The Son and the Spirit . — The special mission of 
Jesus was to announce tho coming of tho Kingdom 
of God, and Himself to lay its foundations m a 
Gospel message (Mk l 18 ). Ho did not at first 
formally claim Messiahslup, though from His bap- 
tism onwards His unique Sonship was recognized 
(Mt 3 17 21 87 ). But the time came when His work 
as the Christ, who must through suffering and 
death accomplish the Father’s will and establish 
His Kingdom on earth, was made clear, and His 
disciples began dimly to understand that He was 
not only the Christ, the King of Israel, but the 
Son of the living God in a deepei sense than the 
words had usually conveyed (Mt 16 17 ). Further, 
Jesus had much to say, not only concerning 
Himself as ‘only- begotten’ Son, — to use John’s 
characteristic word, — but concerning the Spirit of 
God (see Mk 3", Mt 10 80 , Lk ll u ; several other 
passages in the Synoptists, and especially the dis- 
courses recorded in Jn 14-16). The question, 
therefore, arises whether the manifestation of God 
in Christ was such that in His own lifetime the 
fundamental conception of God was modified by it, 
and whether a distinction of persons within the 
Godhead amounting to what afterwards came to 
be called the doctrine of the Trinity was taught by 
the Master and aocepted by His disciples. 

The question cannot here be discussed in detail 
(see art. Trinity). If Mt 28 1 * contains the exact 
words of the Saviour, He did before His ascension 
virtually lay down this doctrine. But, quite apart 
from the special phraseology of this passage, it is 
safe to say that Christ’s teaching contained the 
material elements out of which a doctrine of the 
vol. Vi.-— 17 


Trinity was formulated later. His claims for Him- 
self, llis authority, His power to forgive sins, 
His demands for absolute personal allegiance to 
Himself, and ihs assertions concerning His own 
knowledge and power and H!b coming to judge the 
world— not to speak of His miracles— -were enough 
to show even before His death and resurrection 
that tiie new doctune of the Saviour Christ oould 
not but afioct the old doctrine of tho Iiuler God. 

‘ Who is this Son of Man ? ' was a question in tho 
answer to which lay many more questions and 
answers, still latent. The main question, how- 
ever, was not fully answered till Chiist’s woik on 
earth was fully accomplished ; and the full light 
shecl on tho doctrine of God by a clear doctrine of 
Christ was not revealed until some generations 
had passed away. 

2 The Apostolic doctrine of God.— The position 
of the Apostles was wholly changed after the day 
of Pentecost. The death of their Master had 
greatly disconcorted them, and llis resurrection 
formed the basis of their new message. Their 
oavly sermons and addresses weie natuinlly not 
occupied with tho mystery of His Person. Preach- 
ing to Jews with Calvary lull in view, Peter 
urged that the crucifixion of Jesus was a crime, 
which God had ovoi ruled in raising Him from the 
dead, and that the meaning of both death and 
lesurrection was to be found 111 the message of the 
Gospel. It promised 1 emission of sms through 
faith in the Saviour ; it heralded the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God with the Prince-Saviour at 
its head. The watchword of the whole was, ‘Jesus 
is Lord ; repent and believe in Hun.’ Salvation 
can come only through Him (Ac 4 W ) ; His work, 
now fully accomplished, forms the central theme 
of the new Gospel declared by Paul Trpurron, 
‘first of all’ (1 Co 15 8 ) The Acts faithfully 
reflects the gradual stages tlnough which this 
position was gained, with far-reaching effects on 
religion as a whole. 

A Chustology was needod , the question, Who 
is this Jesus? must be answered. The theology, 
01 doctune of tho Godhead, that followed turned 
upon the answer to this question. The teaching 
concerning tho Holy Spirit did not raise tho same 
difficulties, because the OT had so frequently used 
language which described the gift of the Sun it of 
God. But the exponence of the new life in Chi 1 st, 
and the way in which the blessings of salvation 
weie realized, pointed to a threefoldness m God’s 
relation to man. Side by side with tho belief 111 
the God of the New as well as of the Old Covenant, 
and blending with it as a part of the same faith, 
was trust in a Divine Savioui and the conscious- 
ness of a Divine Spirit, Himself at work in the 
hearts of all belie veis. This experience found 
expression in the triple benediction of 2 Co 13 14 , 
and the baptismal foimulaof Mt 28 1U . Jesus the 
Christ was a manifestation of God to men, such as 
had never been known before; the Holy Spirit, 
after the Day of Pentecost, was a manifestation of 
God in men, such as hail never before been possible 
The Apostles realized that here was a ruher 
revelation, an ampler Divine presence and blessing, 
which demanded fuller expression in their very 
definition of God, as the whole NT bears witness. 
The Synoptic Gospels in their measure (remember- 
ing the scope of their narratives), tho Acts of tho 
Apostles in continuing the history— Paul and John 
pre-eminently and at length, and other Apostles 
more briefly— all agree in representing the personal 
spiritual God, the righteous and loving Jahweh of 
the OT, as still believed in but displayed in a new 
light. God the Father over all, God the Son and 
Saviour for all, God the Holy Spirit operating in 
all. but especially in the believer, yet one God 
only, always and everywhere — this is the doctrine 
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of God, which, before the NT closes, lias taken the 
place of the simpler ‘ ethical monotheism ’ of the 
prophets. 

There is no ‘ doctrine ’ of the Trinity in the NT. 
But there me in it all the materials out of which 
such a doctrine came inevitably to be built up, 
together with evidence of the way m which that 
teaching arose out of certain central facte of history 
and experience, proclaimed by the Apostles and 
accepted by all believers as integral parts of the 
gospel. The intense monotheism of those who had 
boon educated as Jews was never relinquished, but 
new modes of conceiving of God, of worshipping 
Him, and of realizing His relations to men as in 
some sense threefold, form an essential part of the 
doctrine of God in the NT. These were not so 
much theoretically adopted os felt to be indissolubly 
bound up with what believers had from the 
beginning held concerning Chnst, and with what 
they themselves had enjoyed of His grace and 
salvation. 

(1) The Tiinxty . — The testimony of Paul in 1 Co 
8 a and elsewhere Hhows the piocess of advance 
Theie may be, ho says, ‘ those that are called gods ’ 
—•gods many and lords many, but ‘to us thore is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things and 
wo unto him/ Yet, without prejudice to the unity 
of this one God, he adds, ‘anu one Lord, Jesus 
ChriHt, through whom are all things and we through 
him/ He also is creator and of cosmic significance ; 
the doctrine of God henceforth is mediated through 
Clmst. Lordship is the essential word. Kiptot 
renders the OT Jahweh , and in Ro 10 s ' 1 * the word 
is used of Christ in such a way os to show His 
essential Divinity. His standing name and title 
is ‘ the Lord Jesus Christ * ; He is preached as Lord 
(2 Co 4 8 ), and the characteristic watchwords of 
unbelievers and believers respectively are ‘An- 
athema be Josus !’ and ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Co 12 s ). 
Nor is this Lordship a merely temporal office and 
honour. His pro-existence is implied in 2 Co 8 8 , 
Ph 2®, and Col l 10ff . All intei prefers are not 
agreed that in Ro 9® Christ is styled ‘ God over all, 
blessed for ever/ though this is the natural inter- 
pretation of the words ; but few can doubt that in 
Tit 2 18 the appearing in glory is expected of Jesus 
Christ, ‘our great God and Saviour/ Paul’s lan- 
guage concerning tho Holy Spirit does not bear 
so immediately upon his doctrine of God, because 
tho word ‘Spirit 1 sometimes indicates a gift of 
God to men and sometimes God Himself working 
in men, as it did m tho OT. A closer examination 
shows that the Holy Spirit is not a mere gift or 
influence j yet, while Divine, Ho is not the whole 
Godhead. The intensely personal language em- 
ployed in such passages as 1 Co 2 10, ll , Ro 8 15, *, and 
elsewhere, combined with the distinction main- 
tained between the Spirit and Christ, the Spirit 
and the Father, makes the interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit in an OT or 4 Unitarian * sense im- 

B " 'e. Again, apart from the phraseology of 
otion in 2 Co 13 14 , the general tenor of 
description in such passages as 1 Co 12** and Eph 
gw. a shows that St. Paul thinks easily and naturally 
in terms of a Tri-unity in the Godhead, when 
speaking of Divine operations in the salvation of 
men ana in the worship of the Church. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel declares that 
his object in writing is that men may believe that 
'Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing they may have life in his name* ( Jn 20* 1 ). 
The whole Gospel proves that the Sonship thus 
indicated was understood as one not merely of 
office, or mission, or ethical likeness, but of eternal 
and essential nature. He who shared the Father’s 
glory before the world was is the one Saviour of 
men, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The 
writer sometimes makes use of phraseology not 


found elsewhere in the NT. His doctrine of the 
Logos in the prologue strikes the key-note of the 
whole Gospel, though the note itself is not repeated 
throughout its chapters, the name of the Son 
taking the place of the Word There is no 
inconsistency in this, for in a narrative of the 
personal life of the Logos Incarnate the emphatic- 
ally personal name ‘Son’ is obviously the more 
appropriate. Logos is a convenient name for 
summing up certain ideas concerning God, which 
are characteristic of Paul as well as of John, 
though the former never uses the word. Paul 
expresses the same thought when ho spoakB of 
tlKibp, (toptpTi deov, of One through whom 

are all things, in whom all things cohere, and in 
whom all are to be summed up (Col ). Similarly, 
the Logos is 0e6s, not 6 6e6x, God, not the Godhead. 
Thought and Speech, Reason and Utterance, 
Sertno and Ratio unite in the \6yos, Verbum, the 
Word. The Logos in Plulo is not personal; but 
the prologue to tne Fourth Gospel, beginning with 
the transcendent God, sets forth the Divine Word 
as personal, extra-teniporul, in closest relation with 
Goa, and as so present and operative in creation, 
preservation, and tho subsequent redemption of 
the world that all things are ‘ m and through him * 
The same is lie who became flesh, and who m the 
flesh spoke words and did works so symbolic of 
eternal reality that His whole life is one work of 
eternal significance, and that all man’s duty may 
be summed up in the work of ‘ believing on Him ’ 
The silent substitution of ‘ Son’ for ‘ Word’ in the 
Gospel and the absence of Logos from the first 
Epistle (1 Jn l 1 notwithstanding) are significant. 
When the Word becomes flesh His name is 'Bon/ 
and tho various readings in Jn l 18 show how closely 
connected m Apostolic tradition were the ideas of 
' only-begotten Son’ and ' God only begotten.’ 

A modification ib here implied in the OT idea 
of God, which might seem to necessitate a funda- 
mental break in continuity. But in the teaching 
of both Paul and John concerning Christ there is 
nothing inconsistent with the unity of God, who 
for both of them romams still the One King, 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. It is significant 
that two writers occupying such difioient stand- 
points, and using such diverse phraseology, should 
unite so completely m what may seem a paradoxical 
position. Paul concentrates attention on redemp- 
tion— am, righteousness, and salvation through 
the death ana resurrection of Christ; John’s mam 
theme is revelation — light, truth, and life eternal, 
the Incarnation rather than the Crucifixion boing 
the centre of the whole. Yet both Apostles prove 
to demonstration that the Redeemer whom all 
Christians acknowledged and trusted, faith in 
whom constituted the very essence of the new 
religious life in the world, was Himself very God ; 
and, whilst maintaining an intense monotheism as 
an unassailable axiom of religion, they worshipped 
in the one Godhead, as distinct yet inseparable, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

(2) God is Love . — The ethical attributes distinc- 
tive of Jahweh in the OT are exhibited in the NT 
in an added light which, while it preserves, trans- 
forms them. Holiness and righteousness, faithful- 
ness and truth, mercy and loving-kindness, are still 
characteristics of the one true God, but to each of 
the words is given a connotation so rich and deep 
that the use of the old words embodies a new 
gospel. One word, moreover, not entirely new, 
aoquires so predominant, so consummate a place 
in the conception of God that henceforth it 
surpasses and encompasses all the rest— God is 
Lovk. Not that love eclipses righteousness, still 
less is opposed to it. If with Paul the idea of 
righteousness seems to predominate, it is he who 
writes in I Co 13 the immortal hymn of love. If 
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it was left for John to expound the love of God 
in such a way as to mould Christianity all through 
history, it is he who makes the strongest and most 
uncompromising declarations of His righteousness 
that are to be found in the Bible. Neither of the 
Apostles can conceive of a God in whom the two 
attributes aro not eternally and indissolubly 
blended ; but only in Jesus Christ, Son of God ana 
Son of Man, is to be found the abiding proof that 
God is both righteous and merciful in the deepest 
sense of the words ; and only through Christ can 
man reach and maintain his true relation with a 
God of infinitely holy love. 

Granted the premisses that the Son of God has 
come to earth, suffered, died, and risen again for 
man’s salvation, then all previous Divine mani- 
festations pale before this stupendous Light of 
the world. Paul’s theme m his greatest Epistle, 
the one which contains the fullest account of his 
central preaching, is SiKauxrrjvri 8eou dbroKaXtfTrerai, 
God’s righteousness is revealed from faith unto 
faith (Ito l 17 ). Whether the righteousness of God 
means an attribute of His own nature, or a state 
or condition of man that is derived from and 
acceptable to Him, in either case much light is 
shed by the phrase upon the character of tho God 
whom Paul preached. These two meanings are 
joined together later in the Epistle, where it is 
said that the objoct of the woik and sacrifice of 
Christ was that God might be shown to be 
righteous Himself, whilst at the same time free 
to pardon and account as righteous every believer 
in Jesus (Ro 3"). So far, therefore, as an exposi- 
tion of the Divine nature is summed up in the 
phrase ‘ righteousness of God,* it is clearly not to 
be understood as baie and hard * justice’ ; it com- 
bines flawless purity and perfect rectitude with a 
merciful provision by whicn a smner may be freed 
from bid and obtain forgiveness in perfect accord- 
ance with the eternal law of righteousness. The 
climax of the argument, however, is not yet 
reached. Paul goes on to show that God com- 
mends His love towards men in that, while they 
were yet sinners, Christ died for them (Ro 6 8 ), 
and tne full levelation of the God in whom lie 
trusts appears only when, in a burst of lyrical 
fervour, he exclaims that nothing in heaven or 
earth or under the earth can separate the believer 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord (8 8# ). 

Whilst Paul’s theme in these chapters seems to 
be the salvation of man, and his reasoning upon 
it has been described as narrowly * forensic/ he is 
m tiuth setting forth what amounts to an en- 
tirely new revelation of the innermost nature 
of God. John does the same. Having declared 
that God is Spirit and God is Light, ne leaves 
it on record twice, before the canon closes, that 
God is Love (1 Jn 4* 1# ). The meaning of this 
simply sublime utterance, which when it stands 
alone may easily be misunderstood, is found in 
v. 10 * Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.* Strike out this fact, 
ana the significance of the teaching of both 
Apostles is entirely ohanged. Leaving out the 
Cross of Christ, the discussion whether God is 
Love or no sinks to the level of the question, * Is 
the universe friendly?’— an interesting but alto- 
gether different question, in which premisses, 
methods of proof, conclusions, and the very 
meaning of words are altogether altered. 

It is impossible adequately to define love, but 
the oonoeption which prevails in the NT is that 
of goodness spending and imparting itself to 
others in self-sacrifice. And tne cardinal char- 
acteristic of its doctrine of God is that love in 
this high and sacred sense is His very essence. 


Each word in the definition must be raised to its 
highest power : goodness conceived of as consum- 
mate, incomparable, self - im partition beyond 
human power or conception, realized in self- 
sacrifice so complete that no word but ’infinite’ 
describes it. Whilst some other religions may 
have men to a part of this conception, that of the 
NT alone sets forth as its central feature a Holy 
God in uttermost self-sacnhce for the salvation of 
men. It declares the exaltation of God above the 
universe in His excellence aud glory, but its Gospel 
is that He is also within tho universe, and, especi- 
ally in the history of man, loving, striving, suffer- 
ing, agonizing, because only thus can His free and 
disobedient children be brought to love and to do 
His perfect will. The conviction that this doc- 
trine — in itself stupendous and incredible— is true 
is based on certain facts of history and on the 
interpretation put upon them by those who lived 
nearest to Christ ana understood Him best. 

The light thus generated shines out on other 
aspects of the Divine nature and on all God’s re- 
lations with the world, m ways which it is im- 
possible to trace here. Providence is to be studied 
m the light of the Gospel. The dark places of 
personal, social, national, and racial history are 
illumined by the Cross. A theodicy is possible in 
tho light of ‘ I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me’ (Jn 12 83 ), and ‘Ho that 
spared not his own Son but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things ? ’ (Ro 8 8a ). Christ becomes the centre 
of human thought and the goal of human life if 
He is Himself accepted as the interpretation of 
human history. Chnstology is for the Christian 
the heart of all theology. The Eternal Word has 
relation to all the woilds, but for this world and 
for man’s comprehension of the mind and heart 
and will of God, the Word of God is Christ. Such 
at least is the teaching of the NT at its highest 
point, and it claims to Bnine by its own light as the 
purest and loftiest revelation of the Divine known 
in the history of the world 

III. Tub formation of the Curistian doc- 
trine OF God. — The Aposiolio writings attempt 
no metaphysical explanation of the new concep- 
tions of God which unquestionably dominated tne 
whole experience and life of the earliest Chris- 
tians. Tne doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit, as 
embodied in the baptismal formula, implied tn- 
unity. The threefoldness of the Divine manifesta- 
tion and operations, as well as the underlying 
unity of the Divine essence, is recognized through- 
out the EpUtlea. That Jesus is Son of God as 
w ell as Son of Man, and that the Spirit is Divine 
and personal, closely related with Father and Son, 
is assumed, but no attempt is made to show how 
this is reconcilable with the monotheism which 
was an unquestioned and unquestionable axiom in 
the thought of the Apostles and their converts. 

The next three centuries witnessed the unfolding 
of what lay implicit in this teaching. The relation 
between the earlier and later stages is usually 
described as ‘development,’ but that word does 
not necessarily indicate a process in which literally 
nothing is added bnt what was actually present in 
the germ. The more correct, thougn pedantic, 
biological term, * epigenesis’ — a progressive differ- 
entiation and integration — connotes more than the 
bare explicating of the implicit: it is rather the 
gradual organizing in one whole of elements which 
the separate constituents before organization did 
not possess. Unquestionably the changing environ- 
ments of the Church through .the centuries contri- 
buted largely to the shaping both of faith and of 
theology. Christianity furnishes an example of 
4 creative evolution ’ in which the energy of a new 
spiritual life adapts, assimilates, and utilizes, as 
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well m unfolds. From the standpoint of Chris* 
tianity a believer in a living Goil can never resolve 
* development’ into a mechanical process governed 
by natural laws For him the God who has re- 
vealed Himself in Christ is still the ever-to-be- 
known God who illumines His Church in all 
generations by His Spirit. The change from the 
heavenly Father of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the dogma of the Trinity m the creeds of Nicflea 
and Chalcedon has been described by Hatch and 
Hamack as a degeneration rather than a develop- 
ment, a corrupting of truth from its earliest sim- 
plicity, not an enrichment duo to healthy and 
necessary growth. Such a conclusion is not lightly 
to be accepted. The formulation of partially real- 
ized faith is one thing ; a tendency to desort the 
manifestation of the Tnune God in experience and 
in history for abstiact speculations concerning the 
interior relations of the Deity is quite another. 
Before the end of the 6th cent, illustrations of both 
processes appear in the Church, and it is necessary 
to keep in mind the distinction between them. 

It is possible to tost the legitimacy of develop- 
ment in the oithodox creed by means of a com- 
parison. Thore wore Christians in the primitive 
Chuich who took their stand on the OT and main- 
tained its type of monotheism intact, except that 
Jesus of Nazareth— -whether technically viewed oh 
Messiah or not— was esteemed a prophet of excep- 
tionally high and puro character, whoso mission it 
was to conserve and purify the revelation of the 
Torah under a new covenant called the Gospel. 
Ebiomtes and Adoptiamsts (see Ebionism, Adop- 
TIANISM) of various types preserved the OT con- 
ception of God, plus the acceptance of Jesus as a 
specially commissioned messenger from Him, one 
in kind with Moses and Isaiah, though far higher 
in spiritual degree. History has written its com- 
mentary on this doctrine, and proved that it was a 
specimen of arrested growth. Not along this lino 
was it possible to carry on and carry out the 
teaching of Josus Himself, of Ills interpreters 
Paul and John, and of the multitude of evan- 
gelists who in His name were beginning to re- 
generate the world. The Church of tho 2nd and 
3rd centimes, with the sacred traditions of tho 
1st held in trust, was called to fashion, under tho 
guulunco of the Divine Spa it, a conception of God 
such os would at the same tune interpret Christian 
experience and mould Christian thought and life. 
That tiie Fathers of tho Chuich were influenced 
by pre-Christian, especially Greek, thought, no 
oug would attempt to deny. Probably pure 
Platonism exercised fai less influence upon tnem 
than Alexandrian Hellenism, and some would rank 
tho influence of Stoicism as still more potent. But 
it is in the use of philosophical terms, in forms of 
reasoning, and in general views of the relations 
between God and the world, not in essential views 
of God, that these influences are traceable. The 
vital germ of Christianity, implying a new con- 
ception of the rotation between God and man in 
Christ— a conception not abstractly conceived in 
the intellect, hut embodied in the experiences of 
thousands of devoted lives— was not lost or de- 
stroyed amidst tho enveloping pressure of pagan 
ideas. On the contrary, the new religion assimi- 
lated some current views of the Divine nature that 
were not polytheistic, aud made use of them for 
ite own ends. Aristides, the first Christian apolo- 
gist, illustrates this in the opening sentences of 
his defenoe : 


bcKotten Son and the Holy Qhoefc.’ 

Justin Martyr, philosopher as well as Christian, 
appealed to the idea of God innate in man ((jufivroi 



the only- 


‘ l any, then, that God is not bom, no 
nature without beginning and without 
and i ncomprehenalhlo. * Later he add* 
God the Creator and Panhionor of all fc] 


rp 4>6<m run M(nS>r uv 54fa [A pci, ii. 6]) ? and Min- 
ucius Felix (in his Oclamus), following in his own 
fashion the example of Paul at Athens, argues 
that the unity of the ordor of Nature proves the 
unity of God, who is infinite, almighty, eternal, 
and who before the world was to Himself in the 
place of the world ( ante mundum sibi \psefuit pro 
mundo). Athenagoras does but represent all other 
exponents of Christianity, when, having established 
the unity of the Godhead by a philosophical line of 
proof, he proceeds to unfold the doctrine of the 
Trinity as the Christian way of conceiving that 
unity. 

Gnosticism {q . «.), ‘the first comprehensive at- 
tempt to construct a philosophy of Christianity ’ 
(see Hamack, Hutt. of Dogma , Eng. tr., i. 220 f), 
teaches chiefly by its failures. Gnostics of various 
schools furnished what were for the most part 
honest attempts to interpret Christ ; but they did 
so m the light of preconceived ideas, some of which 
were incompatible with essential Christianity, and 
others inconsistent with its characteristic spirit. 
At this stage evolution took place by antagonism. 
The representatives of the Church learned some of 
their most valuable lessons by resistance to ideas 
of God thrust on their attention by the most active 
thinkers of the time. Monarchianism (q.v.), a re- 
action against the Gnostic tendency to interpose 
numerous orders of being between God and the 
creation, taught the unity of God m a modalistio, 
i e. really anti-Tnmtanan, fashion. For it the 
Son and Spirit have no distinct, personal existence, 
but are only modes in which the one God reveals 
Himself. Some of the Fathers, especially in the 
East, whilst avoiding this extreme, taught the 
subordination of the Son and the Spirit to the 
Father ; and a tendency m this direction was for a 
considerable time present within, as well as outside, 
the pale of recognized orthodoxy. 

I. Church doctrine of the Logos.— Amidst these 
diveiging tendencies the Church built up a con- 
structive doctrine, first of the Logos, then of the 
Trinity. Justin, Irenueus, Clement, and Ter- 
tulhan are representative names amongst those 
who contributed to the earlier stincture. The 
prologue of the F ourth Gospel formed the founda- 
tion. The Logos was eternal, not created, not 
emanating, but begotten, tho Sonslnp of the 
‘Word’ seldom being lost sight of. The Logos 
was not a mere creating and ordering Beason of 
God, impersonally conceived. Bather was He the 
organ of Divine revelation and operation in crea- 
tion and history, and pre-eminently in redemption. 
The eternal purpose of God was realized in the 
Word Incarnate; the personal Logos took upon 
Him human nature that meu might be partakers 
of the Divine For Clement the Logos is ‘the 
highest principle in the lehgious explanation of 
the world,’ as well as the centre of the work of 
redemption. In nature, as in grace, He is the 
interpreter of tho Father’s attributes, being first 
tho educator, then the Eedeemer, of the human 
race. The work of the Holy Spirit was not at this 
stage ignored, though it was not elucidated and 
dwelt upon to the same extent. 

The ideas concerning God which the Church 
had drawn from histoiy and experience were not 
easy to express ; the verv vocabulary had to be 
created, aud East and West were apt to mis- 
understand each other. Thus, if we find that by 
Tertullian and Origen, for example, whilst Chris- 
tian thought was slowly crystallizing, phrases were 
used inconsistent with one another, or with the 
exact forms ultimately adopted, it will occasion 
no surprise. Technical phraseology, whether 
drawn irom Roman law or from Greek meta- 
physio, was inevitable ; but a true instinct was at 
work, now accepting and now rejecting the same 
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phrase, as oertain associations seemed to render it 
serviceable, or undesirable, for the expression of 
underlying faith. The Godhead is * one substance 
in three persons,’ said Tertullian, employing Roman 
juristic terms, but the tbreefoldness is non statu 
sed gradu, nec substantia sed forma, nec potestate 
sed specie ( adv . Prase. 2). The Three are one in 
substance, condition, and power, but are three in 
relation, in mode of existence, and in special 
characteristics. The Father is one, the Son is 
another, the Spirit is yet another ; but these three 
are one (unum, not unus) ; there is no division of 
the one substance, though each of the three is a 
substantial existence with characteristic proper- 
ties. Origen believed in God as the One Self- 
existent Source of all that is, a living Person, but 
only relatively knowable through the mediation 
of the Logos, who has personal subsistence side by 
side with the Father, is of one essence with Him, 
His perfect image, and Himself God [debt, not 6 
Otis). The Wora-Son is eternally generated, the 
process being continuous, timeless, and real j He 
is co-eternal with the Father. The Father pos- 
sesses pre-eminence, the Son is subordinate in 
His derived being. Difficulties were created by 
Origen’s language concerning the subordination 
of the Son,— though it was not of essence, but of 
person and office, — the Father being described as 
airroOtbi, the Son as dc&repos 0e6s, whilst the Holy 
Spirit, who is recognized as Divine and above the 
category of creatures, has come into being through 
the Logos, and is described as inferior both to 
Father and to Son Origen was a pioneer in a diffi- 
cult region of thought, his own ideas had not worked 
themselves quite clear, and discrimination between 
them, with a just estimate of their relative value, 
was effected only by a process of controversy. 

2 . Nicene doctrine.— The rise of Ariamsm en- 
abled the Church to distinguish between what 
it really held and what it might seem to hold. 
This heresy, which waged so long a war against 
orthodoxy, and at times appeared likely to gam 
the upper hand, was never strong in doctrine. It 
taught a Trinity consisting of one uncreated and 
two created beings — herein it was both illogical 
and irreligious, if creatures were to be worshipped. 
It represented Christ as a demi-god, and its whole 
doctrine implied retrogression towards paganism. 
The strength of Ananism lay in the fact that a 
large portion of Christendom was not yet Christian- 
ized, and that believers had not yet come to under- 
stand the real nature and implications of their own 
faith. The Nicene formulary, in insisting on 
homoousios to establish the Divinity of Christ, 
laid the foundation of the orthodox doctrine of 
God and His essential Tri-unity. The statement 
that in the one Godhead there are tlnee Persons 
was never intended to mean three individuals, t.e. 
three self-conscious subjects and centres of person- 
ality as ‘ persons ’ are understood among men ; nor 
merely three aspects (vpbvunta) of one unitary 
Deity. As time went on, it was clearly laid 
down that there were three eternal subsistences 
(inromdseu), personal, distinct, but not separate, 
organic one to another and to the unity of the 
Tnune God. Athanasius (q.v.) in his long and 
strenuous controversy was contending for real 
contact between God and men in a real redemp- 
tion wrought out by a real Divine Saviour in the 
midst of the actual world. The philosopher, on 
the one hand, who taught that God operates con- 
tinually in the world, could not preserve His 
personality distinct from the world, whilst, on the | 
other hand, those who insisted on Divine person- 
ality tended to separate God from creation in 
transcendental isolation. If a historic Incarnation | 
was to be preserved in the fullness of its actuality I 
•ad redeeming power, it must be based on interior 


distinctions within the unity of the Godhead— a 
unity which is the home of distinctions realized 
and overcome. Athanasius contributed to tho 
formation of a doctrine of God, by establishing not 
only the homoousta of the Son but also that of the 
Spirit as a necessary inference. The Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of the Son ; He is not a creature ; He is 
the Giver of life and of celestial gifts — Himself 
God. Athanasius, like other leading Fathers, 
protests against being compelled to define rela- 
tions within the Deity which ore beyond human 
comprehension ; but, nndmg in Scripture the word 
‘proceeding’ used to denote the relation of the 
Spirit to the Father, he says that he will retain it 
as the best. The Arian controversy (see Aiuan* 
ism), which practically ended at Constantinople m 
381, affirmed the faith of Nioaea on the basis that, 
while in the Godhead there is but one essence or 
substance (oiala), in that unity there are three 
eternal modes of existence, now called birosriaets, 
though that word had originally been synonymous 
with ofola, and the ambiguity nad naturally been 
the source of some confusion. 

3. The Trinity. — It is impossible here to trace 
tho detailed stages by which the doctrine of the 
Trinity was finally shaped. The three great 
Cappadocian Fathers, Basil and the two Gregorys 
(see Cappadocian Theology), contributed to a 
clearer discrimination of ideas and a more accurate 
use of words. It is to them that the theological 
use of inrieraent as above defined was duo. Neither 
Origen nor Athanasius had made it sufficiently 
clear that in relation to God ‘person’ meant more 
than mere aspect or manifestation, and less than 
the exclusive individual existence which the word 
implies among men. The subject of personality, 
Divine and human, was not discussed in the 4 th 
cent, as it has been during the last hundred years ; 
and even now a clear and definite vocabulary re- 
mains a desideratum. But there was no doubt in 
the mind of the Greek Fathers that the three rpiiroi 
vTdofews, or modes of subsistence, of the undivided 
Godhead were not three xp6<rwra, or aspects of a 
bare unity, neither wore they three ofolai which 
would imply three Gods 5 but all believed in pda 
oi<rla iv rpurlv vvoandremv, one Essence in three per- 
sonal modes of subsistence, each with its charac- 
teristic properties, and each necessary to the One 
Indivisible Whole. The Godhead in itself and 
apart from the world is an inexhaustible living 
Being, neither a barren unity noi a divided mul- 
tiplicity. The Father is the primal source, the 
Son the mediating power, the Spirit the executive 
energy ; and every Divine act is to be understood 
as a working of the Father, through the Son, in 
and by the Holy Spirit. 

4. Augustine.—' The last stage is to be found in 
Augustine ( q.v .). The East had throughout pre- 
served an element of subordination in its theology, 
the Father being the sole Fount of Deity, the Son 
deriving His existence by generation, and the Spirit 
by procession. The equality of the Three was 
asserted, but a real meaning was attached to the 
idea of rifu, rank or order ; and the Greek Fathers 
resented any attempt at change which seemed to 
interfere with the (da rrndi Oe&rrtroi, the One Fount 
of Deity. Augustine, followed by the Western 
Church, taught that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and made the co-equality com* 

lete. In tho opening of the treatise lie Jays it 
own that ‘the one and only and true God is a 
Trinity, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
rightly said and believed to lie of one and the same 
substance or essence.’ Later on he explains that 
each Person is the undivided Deity, and that the 
three Persons are together the one God. Augustine 
destroyed what remained of subordination ; but this 
was possible only by moving in the direction of 
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ModaliBm. The Father is conditioned by the Son 
and the Spirit, as the Son is by the Father. If the 
unity is conceived so that each Person is the un- 
divided Deity, then the three appear merely as 
relations in the one Godhead. It is true that this 
diilers from the older Modalism, which rested upon 
the idea of successive manifestations ; from the very 
iirst, God is to be conceived as Triune. But this 
is possible only through a refining of the idea of 
personal existence, till it becomes a ‘mode’ only 
m the simplicity of the Godhead. Doubtless the 
Neo-Platonic element in Augustine’s thought was 
responsible for some of the language he employed. 
But the analogies he used to illustrate the sub- 
ject — especially his favourite one of intelligence, 
memory, and will in human self-consciousness — 
show in what direction his mind constantly moved. 
He preserved theoiotically the tradition of three 
Persons in one substance ; but himself emphasized, 
not the personality of each Person, but the peison* 
ality of the One God, and ho never overcame the 
contradictions inoie or less implied in his attempt 
to combine the philosophic ana the religious stand- 
points. Hainack describes Augustine’s speculations 
as an attempt to 

' construe the most Immanent of Immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, and, Just because it does 
this, it discards everything in the way of a basis in historical 
religion and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speoula 
tlons, while at the same lime it is not able to give c lear ex pres 
slon to ita new and valuable thought* (Hut of Dogma, Eng 
tr , lv. 180) 

It- is surely harsh to say, as Ilarnack hero does, 
that the de Tnmtate ' can scarcely be said to have 
promoted piety anywhere or at any time,’ but the 
speculative tendencies of Augustine did unques- 
tionably tend to draw men’s nunds off from the 
living realities of historical Christianity. Augus- 
tine, more than any other teacher, prepared the 
way for the barren rolinements of scholasticism ; 
he almost occupied its standpoint and anticipated 
some of its methods. 

The idea, however, which underlay Augustine’s 
lofty meditations on the subject of the Trinity was 
not peculiar to him. It camo to be defined later as 
7r«/KXwp7j<r«i, the intercommunion, or mutual intor- 

J ienetiation, of the Three Persons in the Trinity, 
fohn of Damascus, last of the Fathers and first of 
the Schoolmen (c. A.D, 700), gave currency to the 
word, and the thought which it expressed prevailed 
in East and West alike, though with a different 
emphasis. The Latin equivalents of the Greek 
were circummcessto, which implies the activity of 
mutual permeation, and circummsessio, which de- 
notes a mutual rest or abiding of each Person in 
the others. ‘Co-inhoience’ is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent ; but, whatever word be used, 
it represents the thought that the whole Trinity is 
present in each Person, that each is so complete 
that it includes the others — a mode of speoch which 
destroys the very conception of ‘ personality.’ The 
idea first appeals in Gregory of Nyssa, it was most 
fully developed by Augustine, and came to be the 
basis of orthodoxy in Scholasticism ; but it has 
never been fairly interwoven with religious thought 
and experience m the actual life of Christendom. 

Tne Creeds. — There is no small danger of 
losing sight of the mam theme in the midst of 
discussion concerning the views of individual 
thinkers, however eminent. Controversies in the 
Church did not arise over the fundamental belief in 
one God, which was never questioned by any ; nor, 
striotly speaking, wore they concerned with the 
new revelation or God in Christ and the gift of His 
Spirit, which were the oommon heritage of be- 
lievers. Questions did arise — and they were but 
slowly and with difficulty settled— as to the mode 
in which the altered oonceptions of God could be 
most appropi lately expressed amidst the environ- 


ments of the Gneco-ltonian woild of the 2nd to the 
4th centuries. Faith in God the Father of all, in 
His Son Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, and in the 
Holy Spirit through whom Father and Son were 
revealed, formed the basis of all Christian creeds, 
and such trust was the animating principle of all 
Christian expenenee It found very vanous ex- 
pression, but it remains true that no Ecumenical 
formulation of the Cimstian conception of God was 
ever made. The chief records that have come down 
to us are as follows. 

(1) The Apostles' Creed, an expansion of the bap- 
tismal symoolum, may be described as the creed 
of the catechumen. From the time when it con- 
sisted only of three or four clauses m the 2nd cent., 
down to its full development in its present shape 
m the 8th, this venerable Confession of Faith 
always retained its original character. It was 
never debated by authorities or adopted at a 
Council ; slowly it grew as the expression of the 
working faith of the Western Church. It contains 
the statements, 1 1 believe in God the Father . . . 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord ... I 
believe in the Holy Ghost ’ ; but the inter-relation 
of these is not defined, and no doctrine of the 
Trinity, properly speaking, is attempted. 

(2) The Nicmno-Constantmopohtan Creed , rati- 
fied at Chalcedon (461), is a theological document, 
shaped and re-shaped by successive Councils, its 
phraseology keenly debated and sharply defined. 
It was piepared for the purpose of excluding 
heretics, and its earliest form concludes with an 
anathema upon some of them. But in outline it 
consists of tnree parts that are not concatenated 
together. Its Christology forms its characteristic 
feature, and a doctrine of Christ undoubtedly im- 
plies a doctrine of God of a very significant kind ; 
but here again no attempt at a definition of the 
mystery of the Trinity is attempted. It is other- 
wise with the AthanaBian Creed. 

(3) The Athanastan Creed— to use the modem 
misnomer for the anonymous sermo or exposition 
of Christian doctrine known as the Quicunque 
vult — emanated from the Western Church in the 
6th century. It was a creed for the clergy, with 
accompanyingcommmatory clauses; and in its two 
parts it minutely defines the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that of the two natures in Christ as intimately 
related to it. The teaching of Augustine and the 
phraseology of creeds m the 4th and 6th centuries 
are presupposed and adopted ; hut the dooument 
as a whole was never accepted by any Council, nor 
can it be described as an Ecumenical symbol. 

(4) The Te Deum, on the other hand, was pre- 
pared for the purposes of worship, not to express 
moe metaphysical distinctions. Yet it embodies 
more adequately than any technical creed the faith 
of the Church, and the Cimstian conception of the 
God whom it adores— lex orandi, lex creaendi. This 
lyric paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, by whomso- 
ever composed, is, as Luther said, a fine confession 
of the true faith of a Christian, as well as a hymn 
m which to praise God. The religious faith of the 
community, uttered by Paul in nis solemn bene- 
diction, echoed by Clement of Rome and Ignatius, 
and repeated by every believer at his baptism, re- 
mained the same throughout, though only after the 
lapse of centuries were acceptable forms devised to 
express the deep convictions of the Christian heart. 
And throughout the generations the wisest teachers 
confessed with Augustine that the words that were 
used were at best inadequate for their purpose, and 
were uttered in reverence because, though speoch 
was imperfect, silence was impossible. Scientific 
and speculative discussions have had their place, 
and metaphysical formula} their value, in shaping 
the Christian doctrine of God { but it has never 
been forgotten that religious conceptions, when ex* 
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pressed at all, can only be uttered in the language 
of religious faith. 

IV. Mediaeval and Reformation Periods. 
— For more than a thousand years the doctrine of 
God in the Christian Church preserved its char- 
acter, substantially unchanged and unassailed. 
From Augustine to Kant, or from the Athanasian 
Creed to the period of the Aufklarung , or En- 
lightenment (q.v.), orthodoxy remained stationary. 
The phrase does not necessarily imply theological 
stagnation, but such movement as took place was 
within lines carefully laid down and steadfastly 
maintained. The work done lay chiefly in the 
direction of elaborating the content of the idea of 
God, filling up gaps, and attempting to answer 
difficult questions. But tho gradual modification 
thus effected tended to make doctrine more philo- 
sophical and less religious, more complete on the 
speculative side, but less potent and real in prac- 
tical life. 

The wiiter known as pseudo- Dionysius oxercised 
a wide influence from the end of the 5th cent, 
onwards. He attempted to blend some of the 
chief ideas of Neo-Platomsm with those of the 
NT. Accepted at the time as the Areopagite of 
Ac 17 s4 , the ‘ first bishop of Athens,’ Dionysius 
influenced both the scholasticism and the mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. His philosophy distinguishes 
between ‘affirmative theology’ — which teaches 
truth concerning the nameless supra - essential 
Deity in the form of symbols, historical mani- 
festations, and ecclesiastical dogmas — and ‘ab- 
stracting theology,’ by means of which the devotee 
may nse from tnoso tempoial forms to the direct 
contemplation of the transcendent inconceivable 
Infinite and Absolute Being. Dionysius appears 
to identify this highest principle of Deity with 
God the Father ; and, while he believes m the 
Trinity, to him Jesus and the Holy Spmt are but 
branches or channels through which the Divine 
enters into relation with human life. A system 
of ‘ heavenly hierarchy ’ was constructed, of which 
the earthly hierarchy is the reflexion and con- 
tinuation, but its author never succeeded in 
making clear the steps of ascent and descent m 
his speculative scale of being ; and his name is ! 
preserved m history chiefly because of tho lasting i 
impression he produced upon medneval theology 
Scotus Erigena, who in the 9th cent, heralded the 
approach of scholasticism, interpreted Christian 
doctrine in the light of Dionysius’ teaching. His 
system was essentially pantheistic, and professed 
to lead from God, through the ideal and the real 
worlds, back to God. He attempts in lus own 
way to solve the philosophical problem of the One 
and the Many by means of Scriptural doctrines 
and phrases to which he gives a meaning of lus 
own. God is the supreme unknowable Deity, who 
yet manifests Himself in the manifold of creation. 
This process of unfolding is to be followed by the 
return of all orders of being back to the primal 
Unity, so that God may be all in all. The funda- 
mental difficulty found in the presence of sin is 
met by resolving evil into a necessary factor of 
development which in due course will be overcome. 
Christ is the centre in this stupendous cycle of 
movement from God and to God, and Tmntarian 
phraseology is from time to time employed ; but 
Erigena’s scheme of existence is essentially philo- 
sophical rather than Christian, and was never 
accepted by the Church, though it exercised con- 
siderable influence on mediaeval thought. 

i. Scholasticism.— Scholasticism {q.v.) has been 
described both as the reproduction of ancient 
philosophy under the forms of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, and as the inculcation of Christian truth 
under the forms of Aristotelian philosophy. As 
a matter of fact it passed through various stages 


—ancient Greek metaphysics and orthodox Chris- 
tian dogmas being blended in varying methods 
and proportions. But, at its best, scholasticism 
represents God as the origin, centre, and goal of 
all knowledge ; all things are viewed in relation 
to Him ; He is at the same time oanse and end 
(principium et finis) of all thinking things, of all 
subjects, of all thought. Sacred science, i.e. the- 
ology, is pre-eminent in the teaching of the school- 
men ; but close observation shows that, partly as 
regards their conception of God, partly through 
the methods adopted of reasoning about Him and 
His relations with men, and partly through the 
resultant views taken of human life, vanquished 
philosophy had at this time transformed, if not 
actually conquered, its conqueror. It is not pos- 
sible, however, to generalise concerning scholasti- 
cism as a whole ; for, during its rise, progress, and 
decay, from the 11th to the 16th cent., changes of 
various kinds are discernible. It is difficult for 
us now to estimate the influence upon the doctnno 
of God exercised first by Neo-Platonist and after- 
wards by Aristotelian principles, and by tho pro- 
longed philosophical discussion concerning uni- 
versal and the Keahst v. Nominalist contioversy. 
But the names of Anselm (g.v.) and Abelard (q.v ) 
in the 11th cent, mark the rise of a movement of 
which Thomas Aquinas (q.v.) in the 13th consti- 
tutes the climax and crown, as Duns Scotus in the 
14th represents its incipient decay. 

Anselm’s ontological argument in his Mono- 
logium for the existence of God was characteristic 
of the time, and the Christologieal argument of 
the Cur Deus Homo ? sheds liglit upon the ideas 
entertained of the justice and goodness of God 
and the meaning of tho Incarnation. Abelard’s 
rationalism led nun to interpret the Trinity m a 
Sabelhan fashion and to explain the Atonement 
entirely m tenns of the love of God and the 
impression made by Divine love in self-sacrihte 
upon the heaits of men. These two representa- 
tive thinkers were not in reality so far apart as 
their respective mottoes Credo ut mtelligam and 
Intelligo ut credam might seem to imply. BotJi 
argued a priori concerning the nature of God, 
their premisses being drawn nominally from Scrip- 
ture, out m reality from quasi-philosophical ideas 
which belonged to their own tune, anu which had 
never passed through the searching tires of criti- 
cism. Abelard boldly challenged some assumptions 
of current orthodoxy, and his dialectic threatened 
to prove seriously destructive, but his fundamental 
ideas concerning the Deity did not seriously differ 
from those of his contemporaries. It may he said 
that Bernard the mystic and Abelard the rational- 
ist presented complementary aspects of Christian 
thought, which were blended in different fashion 
in the philosophy of Aquinas and the poetry of 
Dante. 

The geneial factors of development winch pre- 
pared tne way for Thomas’s Summa, the stanaaul 
theological monument of medievalism, were such 
as follow. The pantheistic tendencies which have 
been described as characterizing the Neo-Platonism 
of Dionysius and Erigena produced a niaiked re- 
action. In time the genuine Platonism which had 
been handed on from Augustine to the earlier 
Schoolmen gave way before a revived Aristotelian- 
isra, the doctrines and methods of the Stagmte 
being used by Aquinas to establish and expand 
the truths of natural theology. God is defined as 
primum movens immobile, ‘Mover of all, Himself 
unmoved the while,’ and as actus purus, i.e. actu- 
ality without potentiality. The modes of proving 
the existence of God axe chiefly deductive, being 
drawn from the nature of causality, the necessity 
of absolute being, and the need or intelligence in 
the great Designer. The metaphysical attributes 
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of the Deity — unity, infinity, ho) f- existence, and 
the rent— are deduced in similar fashion. The 
proof furnished by Aquinas, that love necessarily 
constitutes the fundamental relation of God to the 
woild which He has brought into Ixnng, stands in 
maiked contrast to the idea and exposition of 
lh\ ino lovo given in Jn 3 l " and 1 Jn 4™. Thomas 
insisted on the distinction between the teachings 
of reason concerning the existence and nature of 
God and the teachings of revelation These latter 
must bo received by faith on authority, since they 
could neither be discovered nor proved by reason- 
ing. The dualism thus introduced has influenced 
Catholic, and to a large extent Protestant, the- 
ology over since. Thomas rejected the pantheistic 
teaching which repiescntod God as the essence of 
all things ; he viewed Him as creator of all things 
from nothing, i.e. without pre-existing material — 
not from all eternity, but at a definite moment, 
when tune began. This relation of God to tho 
world is discernible and provable by a posteriori 
arguments. Man has the knowledge of God ncitu- 
mliter, if he does not by evil-doing stifle and 
destroy it. The doctrino of the Imarnation, how- 
ever, must lie received on the authoiity of revela- 
tion. It implies a union between tho Divine and 
human natures m the One Person of tho Logos, 
the human nature of Christ being impersonal. 
God’s nature, including the combined attributes 
of justice ami mercy, made necessary tho ‘ satis- 
faction ’ rendered by the death of (Jhrist on the 
cross, and from this fountain spnng all the streams 
of salvation needed by guilty man in a sinful 
world. Thomas was essentially a Realist ; foi him 
the ideal was the real in n truly Platonic sense. 
Hut, in analyzing and expounding the fundamental 
truths of the Chustian faith, he used tho categories 
of Aristotelian philosophy. In many of his argu- 
ments concerning the persons of the Trinity, their 
properties and functions, and concerning God’s 
ethical attributes, His relation to the woild, and 
Ills opeifttions in it, Aquinas seiiously modified, 
fiom tho standpoint of philosophy, the data of 
revelation which lie professed only to state and 
inteiprot. Christian theology for six centuries 
past has been largely moulded— for better, but to 
some extent deoiaodly for worse — by the specula- 
tive reasonings of this Doctor Angdtnts. Long 
after the technical fetters of scholasticism had 
been broken, the movements of Christian thought 
concerning God weie still too largely confined 
within the limits winch tho Schoolman had laid 
down. 

2 . Mysticism.— 'Die relation between Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism (qv .) — those twin forces in 
shaping mediaeval thought concerning God— cannot 
be defined in a word. The view that Mysticism 
lcprosented a Teaotion against the extreme subtle- 
ties and logical analyses of the Scholastic method 
represents but a fraction of the truth, characteristic 
only of a few teachers at one particular epoch. 
Harnack’s view (Dogmengesch. pt, ii. bk. it. ch. vii.) 
is that Scholasticism is * nothing but scientific 
thought,’ though the science is in fetters. Mysti- 
cism is the presupposition of Scholasticism, because 
mediaeval science based itself on piety. Piety 
prompts to thought, and thought in turn promotes 
piety. Where the knowledge of God is pursued 
for the sake of the inner life of the soul, it may be 
termed mystical theology • but, whore the know, 
ledge of the world in relation to God possesses an 
independent objective interest, the term ‘Scholastic 
theology ’ is used. The two, therefore, neither run 
parallel to one another nor are in conflict with 
each other, but ‘ Mystic theology and Scholastic 
theology are one and the same phenomenon, which 
only present themselves in manifold gradations, 
according as tho subjective or objective interest 


prevails * (Ilarnack, Eng. tr , vi. 27). * Mysticism’ 
is a word employed in such various senses that 
ambiguities are almost iusejiarable from the dis- 
cussion of the subject. But Roman Catholic theo- 
logians distinguish between dogmatic, moral, and 
mystical theology, the last being essentially ex* 
periinenfcal and implying a pure and direct know- 
ledge of God’s inmost nature, obtainable only by a 
personal experience of the lovo of God as uniting 
the soul to Himself and transforming it in the 
process. In tins sense, as Harnack says (*&.), 
‘ Mysticism is the starting-point and practical 
application of Scholasticism ’ ; but surely it ib much 
more than this. In the Middle Ages, as always, 
it represents a transcendental method of attaining 
immediate spiritual knowledge, which leaves the 
dialectical methods of Scholasticism far behind. 
The mystical theology of Eckhart, for example, 
and of mediaeval saints generally, whilst it was not 
theoretically in conflict with Scholastic theology, 
was in practice opposed to Scholastic methods 
because it professed to impart an intuitive know- 
ledge of God as Absolute and Infinite by means of 
an intimate personal union with Him in self- 
sun ender (see Mysticism [Christian]). This kind 
of knowledge could never be attained by the most 
elaborate processes of the logical understanding at 
work upon the data of revelation ; and here the 
relation of Mysticism to the doctrine of God goes 
far beyond the lesults of Scholasticism. Ilarnack 
has, however, rendered the important service of 
showing that these and other apparent antagonisms 
m the medieval doctrine of God are not ultimate. 
Anselm and his opponents, Bernard and Abelard, 
the German mystics of the 14th cent., and those 
who pronounced them heretics, were not inherently 
and f undam on tally opposed to one another, but 
were travelling by dillercnt paths which led at last 
to the same goal 

3 . Schools of mystics.— Mysticism is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, though it took differing 
and characteristic forms in Latin and in Teutonic 
minds. The connexion between the idea of God 
and man’s mode of attaining communion w ith Him 
is very close. Hugo of St. Victor m the 12 th cent, 
unites two modes too often disjoined, of conceiving 
and approaching God, when he says ; 

* In two ways God dwells in the human heart, to wit, through 
knowledge) and through love , yet tho dwelling is one, since 
every one who knows linn loves, and no one can love without 
knowing Knowledge, through cognition of the Faith, srects 
the structure , love, through virtue, paints the edifice with 
colour’ (de Area Noe month, 1 2 [PL clxxvi 621]) 

The contemplation of God on which the Victorine 
school, with its Platonmng tendencies, laid special 
stress stood midway between the logical analysis 
of Abelard and the emotional fei vonrs of Bernard 
of Clairvaux (q.v. ). Bonaventura later furnishes 
an excellent example of clear thinking concerning 
the Trinity and the Divine attributes on the lines 
accepted by the Church, combined with deep de- 
votional feeling and an insistence on the necessity 
of leligious experience for the attainment of any 
true knowledge of God. 

‘Through faitn Christ dwells In our hearts. This is the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, from which, as from a source, comes 
the certitude and understanding of the whole Scripture. Where- 
fore it is impossible that any one should advance In its know- 
ledge, unless be first has Christ infused in him * ( Breviloquium, 
Prologue, Quaraechl ed..v. 201 For these last two quotations, 
see OsbornTaylor, The Mediaeval Mind, ii 867 and 400). 

The school of German mystics, represented 
mainly by Eckhart, also by Tauler, Ruysbroek, 
and others, exhibits the tendency— always more 
or less inherent in mysticism — to lose theological 
landmarks in unbridled and formless speculation. 
Eckhart was not a Pantheist, but he often writes 
like one. For him the Godhead is impersonal, for 
ever hidden and unknowable. God, however, 
reveals Himself in a trinity of persons, the subieot 
of Divine knowledge being the Father, the object 
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being the Son, while the Spirit is the mutual bond 
of love whereby they are united. The world is 
in God, not Goa in the world ; time, space, crea- 
turely life are nothing in themselves. It is the 
duty of man by an act of intuition, which includes 
intellect, feeling, and will, to realize direct union 
with the Absolute ; and so, in Ongen’s phrase, the 
end will be like the beginning, all will return to 
God, and the Many will be lost in the One, from 
whom (or from which) all have originally pro- 
ceeded. 

4. The Reformation. — At the time of the 
Reformation no controversy arose concerning the 
doctrine of God, so far as creeds and formularies 
were concerned. The Decrees of Trent roaflirm 
the Nicfeno-Constantiuopohtan Creed with Weot- 
ern additions ; it is noteworthy that no attempt at 
reconstruction was made on the lines of Aquinas. 
The Confession of Faith then passes to the subjects 
of Original Sin, Justification, and the other points 
of immediate controversy, with which also the 
Reformed Confessions were mainly occupied. The 
first aiticle of the Augsburg Confession, however, 
after reaffirming ‘the decree of the Nicene Synod 
concerning the Divine essence as true and without 
doubt to bo believed/ pioceeds thus : 

‘ To wit, that there is one Divine essence which is called and 
Is God, eternal, without body, indivisible (impartibilts), ot in- 
finite power, wisdom, and goodness ' . . ‘and that yet there 

are throe persons of the same essent e and pow er, who also are 
co eternal, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost And they 
use the name of “person" in that signification In which the 
ecclesiastical writers have used it in this cause, to signify, not 
apart or quality in another, but that which properly subsists.’ 
The corresponding Anglican article runs 

‘There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without 
bod>, parts, or passions (impartibilis, vmpambil%»)i of Infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness, the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, both visible and Invisible. And In unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity . 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost’ (Art 1 ) 

None the less, the Reformers exhibited a change 
of tone and of emphasis, though not of definition, 
in their teaching concerning God. Luther m his 
Small Catechism lays the stress where Seiiplure 
lays it, and he was wont from time to time to 
criticize the use of the term ‘ Trinity ’ as a * mathe- 
matical * word, saying . ‘ Since it is not in the 
Scriptures and sounds cold, we shall do much 
better to speak of God and not of the Trinity.’ 
Luther dwells often ui>on God as a loving Fathor, 
ready to foigive and piovulmg for men a free 
salvation. But he is careful to say that this means 
‘God in Christ’; all knowledge of God outside 
Christ reveals Him as a righteous Judge, wroth 
with sin and stern in punishing the guilty. It is 
the work of Chnst as Redeemer that makes for- 
giveness possible, and opens up communion with 
the Father for His rebellious children. It is Christ 
as Saviour, not as Eternal Word, that Luther 
preaches, though his doctrine of Balvation loses 
its meaning if the Eternal Word did not become 
flesh and dwell among us as Jesus Chnst our 
Lord. 

A distinction between Luther and Calvin is dis- 
cernible — still more marked between Lutherans 
and Calvinists — m the conception of God which 
appealed to them respectively. Calvinism is a 
* theology ’ indeed, a aoctnne of God throughout 
the length and breadth of its teaching. The glory 
of God is exalted, all else is banished or abased. 
God is celebrated in His omnipotence and omni- 
science, in His sovereign and inscrutable will, in 
the grandeur of His eternal, unalterable decrees, 
God in His soleness and absoluteness, in the ac- 
complishment of His will rathe* than in the mani- 
festation of His character, a will that instantly 
silences opposition and irresistibly effectuates its 
own purposes. Lutheran Christology, on the other 
hand, admitted a closer approximation of God to man 
than orthodoxy had ah\ ays allowed. Itunphasued 


the love of God manwards, the self-emptyiug on 
the part of the Eternal Bon, the quasi-aeilication 
of His humanity in tho doctrine of the communtcatio 
idwmatum , The contrast between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism furnishes a striking example of the 
fact that theoietical identity of creed is consistent 
with almost incredible diveigency of spirit and 
temper. 

5. Protestant theology. —The 16th and 17th 
centuries aie marked by tiio establishment of a 
kind of Protestant Scholasticism. The post-Refor- 
mation theologians m their doctrine of God fell 
back on Scholastic categories, and laid down laws 
in their definitions of Deity which liavo been ob- 
served by thoir followers ever since. The second 
chanter m the Westminster Confession of Faith, 

‘ Of God and of the Holy Trinity,’ is a standing 
illustration of this in its definition of the One 
Being who 

‘hath all life, glory, goodness, blessedness, in and of himself, 
and is alone in and unto himself all-Butfleicnt, not standing in 
need of any creatnris which lie hath made, nor deriving any 
glory from them, but only manifesting his own glorj in, by, 
unto, and upon them —ho hath most sovereign dominion over 
them, to do by them, for them, or upon them, whatsoever him- 
self pleaseth ’ 

God in llis essence is defined as an infinite and 
eternal Spmt, Ills metaphysical and moral attri- 
butes are carefully mapped out, and an exposition 
of the doctrine of the Trinity on orthodox Catholic 
lines follows. But in the systematized doctrines 
of God of tho 16th and 17tn centuries, there are 
indications of constituent elements not yet suffi- 
ciently harmonized. The idea of the philosophical 
Absolute, God as the ultimate reality 111 the 
universe, the self-sufficing Deity of abstract 
thought, appears in them. Theic is piesent also 
a metaphysical conception of the Trinity os it had 
been developed through centuries of Catholic 
teaching. But at the heait of the whole is tho 
living God of the Bible, tho revelation of the 
Father in the Bon of His love, the ever present 
Friend and Bavioui of mankind ; and in the whole 
thus presented there are unresolved antinomies. 
The question how the philosophical and speculative 
elements in these definitions were to lie harmonized 
with the purely religious teaching of the OT and 
NT had haidly emerged. In tho passionate con- 
flicts which shook Chiistendom to its foundations 
m the 16th cent., it was taken foi granted that 
Catholics and Protestants alike worshipped the 
same God and accepted the same fundamental 
conceptions of Him. 

V. The Modern Period.— The date from 

which a ‘modern’ mo\ement in thought is to bo 
reckoned depends upon the subject handled and 
the standpoint occupied. For somo pui poses, in 
the study of theology the 16th cent, forms the 
watershed between mediaeval and modern ideas ; 
but tlie critical investigation into the foundations 
of Christian Theism begins with Kant and the 
‘Enlightenment’ of the 18th cent., whilst tho 
scientific and philosophic movements which have 
affected the Christum doctnne of God belong 
chiefly to the 19th century. The progiessiveness 
of Christian Theism within its own lines is a 
marked feature of the period, and there can lie 
little question that the ideas of God entertained 
by representative Christian thinkers during the 
last naif century have been none the less pro- 
foundly, because silently, modified, without neces- 
sarily losing their essential Christian character. 

z. Deism. — The Deistic movement in England 
with which may bo associated the revival o 
Arianism in the early years of the 18th cent., 
affected orthodox thought only indirectly. Deism 
(q.v.) was a philosophy of the universe rather than 
a religion ; it taught the existence of a God, bat, 
1 as Ka&t said, not of a living God. Essen ti ally 
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rationalistic in their methods, the Deists recognized 
the Ultimate Being only as a transcendental cause 
of the unwoi so They criticized revelation if they 
did not entirely deny its reality, they rejected the 
supernatural and all claims of authority in religion, 
while they asserted the doctrines of Providence, 
moral government, and Divine rewards and punish- 
ments Bishop Butler answered them by snowing 
the unreasonableness of accepting a bald natural 
theology with an absentee Deity, whilst refusing 
to recognize the analogous and superior claims of 
revelation ; and Paley contended that the cosmo- 
logical argument on which the Deists relied to 
prove the existence of the Deity in whom they 
believed necessitated an advance to teleological 
and moral arguments in proof of a living God who 
had not left the mechanism of Nature to run by 
the more operation of its own laws. But the full 
reply to Deism was not possible in the 18th century. 
That came later, with a deeper and more adequate 
understanding of the two terms, Nature and 
God. 

2. German theology. — Kant promoted advance 
by criticism. His keen examination of the 
currently accepted ‘proofs' of the Divine exist- 
ence was earned out on the lines of a entical 
philosophy which denied all direct knowledge of 
ultimate roalitios. For him God was but one of 
the ‘ideas' of pure reason, or postulates of the 
practical reason, whilst his stronuous assertion of 
the claims of the practical reason led to a per- 
manent strengthening of the moral argument for 
the existence of a righteous Ruler of all. Kant’s 
criticism of time-honoured traditional arguments 
was undoubtedly serviceable to Theists by leading 
them to test the soundness of their foundations, 
but the critical philosophy could not, any more 
than Deism, bring men into the presence of the 
living God. Kant’s religion found no place for 
prayer, and resolved itself into a Divinely 
sanctioned morality. Hegel’s epoch-making woi k 
in philosophy profoundly aflectea theology, especi- 
ally his exposition of the relation between God 
ana the wond, and las claim to have rationalized 
the Christian religion and its doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Hegelian logical process of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, as applied to religion, 
meant that the Absolute externalizes itself m 
Nature and comes to itself again in Spirit : that 
God in the process of historical development 
becomes self-oonscious in finite spirits, and especi- 
ally in Him whom Christians believe to bo God 
manifest m the flesh. Hegelianism dissolves re- 
ligion in metaphysics, and the terms used undergo 
a philosophical metamorphosis. Hegel’s followers 
differed m their interpretation of nis religious 
teaching, the right wing maintaining the person- 
ality of God in Himself apart from creation, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation practically as 
taught by the Christian Church ; the left wing- 
on the whole with more logical consistency- 
adopting a kind of evolutionary Pantheism. 
Sohleiermocher’s teaching blended philosophical 
and religious views of God without really recon- 
ciling them. He vindicated the place of religion 
as a fundamental and universal element in human 
experience, making its essence to consist in ‘ feel- 
ing ' — in a wide and deep sense of the word. Ho 
helped to renew religion in Germany by his revival 
of the claims of devout consciousness os immediate, 
self-vindicating, and independent of the processes 
of reasoning on the one hand and the forms of 
morality on the other. But in the philosophy 
which underlay all his teaching, the explanation 
of religion is found in the infinite universe ooming 
to self-oonsciousness in man. In Schleiermacher’s 
eailier teaching the dootrine of the personality of 
God was conspicuous by its absence ; personality I 


appeared to him a limitation ; and bis glowing and 
attractive exposition of Christian teaching, which 
he seeks to free from traditional accretions and 
exciescences, does not conceal the fact that in lus 
view we have no objective knowledge of God as 
He is m Himself, whilst the revelation given m 
Christ implies only that in Hun human God- 
consciousness founa historically complete realiza- 
tion. The fundamental idea of Schleiermaclier’s 
theology is that m * God,’ not necessarily viewed 
as personal, is found the identity of the ideal and 
real, which in the world exist as opposites. He 
is Sabellian, if not Pantheistic, and mysticism 
is of the essence of his religion. The redemption 
which he proclaims as characteristic of Christianity 
does not imply God in self-sacrifice for the salva- 
tion of men, but a gradual perfecting of human 
nature through communion with the Christ m 
whom human God-consciousness has been attained 
in perfect and consummate measure 

Lotze os a philosopher largely influenced the 
theology of the later 19th century. He asserted 
the knowledge of reality in and through pheno- 
mena, and followed Leibniz m his affirmation of 
the personality of God. True reality accoidmg to 
him is 

‘not matter and is still less Idea, but Is the living personal 
Spirit of Clod ami tho world of personal spirits which Ho has 
created. Thev only are the place in which Good and good 
things exist ’ ( Microcusmus , Eng ti , It. 728). 

Ritschl, on the other hand, who was in some 
respects a disciple of Lotze, based his theology 
upon a practically Kantian epistemology. He 
distrusted metaphysics, hated mysticism, rejected 
natural theology, and based lus teaching on the 
NT, as inculcating a practical knowledge of God 
and a religion of redemption sufhcient for man’s 
needs. God in Himself is unknowable ,* but an 
objective knowledge of Him sufficient for salvation 
is revealed in Christ, who has for us the value of 
God. Accordingly, the Fatherhood of God, His 
love manifested m Christ, is determinativo of His 
nature and of all His attributes. Love is, how- 
ever, not set forth as in tho doctrine of the Trinity, 
characteristic of God in His own essential being, 
for this is unknown, but it describes His relation 
to man as seen in Christ and as operative in the 
upbuilding of the Divine kingdom in the world. 
A religious agnosticism of a kindred type was 
inculcated in England by Mansel, following Sir W. 
Hamilton in his philosophical principle that * to 
think is to condition ’ Hence Goa cannot be 
known as He is by human thought, though specilic 
doctrines of revelation, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, have been granted for the guidance 
of men and may be defended as knowledge regula- 
tive but not real. A direct knowledge of God 
being impossible, the truths of revelation must be 
accepted as authontative, in spite of the contradic- 
tions which they necessarily imply. But religion 
based on scepticism has never been far-reaching or 
long-lived. 

3. Christology . —Every doctrine of Christ im- 
plies a corresponding doctrine of God. The chief 
feature of the Chrietologies of the 19th cent, has 
been their Kenotio charaoter. A growing tendency 
has been discernible to adopt a humanitarian 
dootrine of Christ, with its correlative Unitarian 
doctrine of God. But, apart from this, many 
teachers within the pale of orthodoxy have shown 
a disposition to desert the Chalcedonian doctrine 
of the two natures in one Person ; and, starting 
from the real humanity of the historic Jesus, 
have sought to combine with it a doctrine of His 
true Divinity by asserting such an exinanition, or 
self-emptying, on the part of the Eternal Word 
as made it possible for Him to exist within the 
measures of human nature. Kenotio theories differ 
considerably in detail, but they agree in insisting 
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upon the one Divine-human life of the Incarnate 
Word, the human not being raised to the level of 
the Divine, or absorbed in it, Dut the Divine strictly 
limiting itself within the bounds of the human. 
Thomasius, Gess, Martensen, and Domer in Ger- 
many, Godet in Switzerland, and Fairbairn and 
Gore in England, represent varying shades of 
Kenotic doctrine. The self-emptying is sometimes 
understood as implying the entire abnegation of 
some Divine attributes, such as omnipotence or 
omniscience ; sometimes it implies a virtual trans- 
formation of the Logos into a human soul. The 
doctnne as taught by Martensen is based upon a 
twofold existence of the Logos — in the bosom of 
God as Eternal Reason, and m the form of man as 
a holy redemptive Seed. IniDorner’s exposition, 
Kenosis takes the form of a progressive Incarna- 
tion, such that the self-communication of the Logos 
gradually increased during the life of Jesus from 
His conception till His ascension. In any case the 
mystery of the Incai nation is not solved, though 
some types of Kenotic doctrine have helped to 
remove difficulties which had long hampered 
thoughtful believers. It is to be borne in mind 
that the ‘emptying* of Ph 2® is the laying aside 
of status, dignity, and glory, not of the essential 
nature of Deity implied in ^op<p^, which is retained 
throughout. Kenotists have impressed on the 
minds of recent generations ceitain fundamental 
Christian truths, such as that it is the glory of 
God to limit Himself m love for such a purpose as 
the salvation of the human race ; also that the 
reality of the human natuie of Christ must not be 
lost sight of, or overlaid, through a desire to 
honour the Divine in Him; and that it is safer 
and more truly Christian to rise from the historic 
Jesus to the Word Incarnate than to reason a 
priori from man’s conceptions of what the Divine 
is likely to be, or must be. Every form of Kenotic 
doctrine, however, which weakens the belief that 
‘ very God’ was made flesh in Jesus Christ touches 
the living core of Christian faith, because it tends 
to undermine the work of redemption, whilst seek- 
ing to explain the inexplicable in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

4. Modern Theism.— The Christian doctrine of 
God is Theism raised to its highest power. Conse- 
quently it is affected by all current thought which 
bears upon Theism, as well as by Biblical criticism 
and investigations concerning the historical Christ. 
The two currents of thought that chiefly influenced 
thelstio doctrine during the later 19th cent, were 
the remarkable development of physical science 
and the spread of idealistic philosophy. The 
Materialism, Naturalism, and Agnosticism which 
dominated Western civilization for some decades 
were simply foes to be resisted by all who believed 
in a living personal God. But in process of time 
it was seen that a mechanical explanation of the 
universe was incredible and impossible; whilst 
from an idealistio view of Nature, as well as from 
the wealth of knowledge concerning its phenomena 
and laws that has been amassed by science, Theists 
have naturally learned much, and Christian con- 
ceptions of Deity have been imperceptibly deepened 
and enriched, without losing their essential char- 
acter. It is impossible in a paragraph even to 
enumerate the gains that have resulted from this 
lifting of veil after veil from the face of Nature 
and the consequent heightening and deepening of 
the vision of God. The dawning conception of the 
vast reign of law, with the new enlargement and 
confirmation given to it in every department of 
knowledge, the establishment of evolution as the 
mode by whioh Nature works, the relations be- 
tween mind and matter as exhibited by modem 
psychology, the proved dominance of spirit in the 
operations of natural and material forces, the 


scientific study of humanity, its genesis and history 
on the earth— these are but a few examples of the 
workings of the modern mind which have led to a 
wider and truer apprehension of the being and 
nature of God, as understood by the Christian 
Theist. Conflict between the conceptions of God 
as seen in Nature and in history, in law and in 
grace, m tradition and in fact, has inevitably 
arisen, and there have been periods when^ it 
appeared as if the two diverse points of view 
would be pronounced incompatible. But so it has 
always been during a penod of assimilation of new 
knowledge, especially when it has been rapidly 
acquired. The process of separating between the 
abiding and the transitory in traditional ideas, 
between the sound and tne speculative in new 
theorizings, cannot be readily carried out; and, 
whilst it lasts, a stufe arises not between religion 
and science, but between mere time-honoured 
traditions of the past and mere hasty speculations 
m the present. The result thus far has been to 
lay the foundations of a truer and fuller belief in 
God, as the ultimate postulate of all thought, the 
ultimate ground of all existence, and the ultimate 
presupposition of all that makes our actual experi- 
ence possible. Steering betw een the rocks of crude 
mechanical explanations of Nature on the one hand 
and the whulpool of a Pantheism which would 
merge the veiy idea of God in the natural self- 
evolution of Absolute Being on the other, modern 
Theism has learned to Bet forth the living God as 
an ever-present Energy in a universe which in its 
origin and history has been always dependent on 
linn for existence. Herbert Spencer declared that 
anudst all the mystery of our immutable existence 
* there remains the one absolute certainty that wo 
are m the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,* but that 
it is unknowable ( Ecilca . Inst. p. 843; cf. First 
Principles, pt. i. ch. 2 [ed. 1900, p. 34]). Contempoi- 
ary Theism, accepting hia premiss, has interpreted 
the unknowable ‘ actuality lying behind all appeal- 
ances ’ as the living personal God with a fullness 
and richness never possible before. The very con- 
siderable literature that has appeared under the 
auspices of the Gifford Lectureship has borne wit- 
ness to the activity of very various minds in this 
direction. 

Modifications in the idea of God have taken 
lace, which cannot be briefly described. They 
ave affected what are known traditionally as 
‘proofs’ of the Divine existence— really analyses 
of the processes by which human thought rises 
Godwards, unfoldings of what is rationally implied 
in all human experiences. Natural theology has 
been modified, including the ideas of creation, 
miracle, and the whole relation betwet n the 
natural and the supernatural. The transcend- 
ence of God taught Dy the Jew and the Muslim, 
accepted by the Deist and by the orthodox Chris- 
tian in the 18th cent., is combined by the Theist of 
the 19th with a belief in Ilis immanence, stress 
being laid on the latter in all recent attempts to 
expound the relation between God and the universe 
which He has brought into being. The meaning 
of the words ‘ Goa ’ and * man ’ has been re- 
examined, and the natuie of personality m both 
has been more fully investigated, with the result 
that Biblical teaching concerning their mutual 
relations has been illumined with a new signifi- 
cance. Theodicy has necessarily been modified, as 
the facts underlying every attempt to justify the 
ways of God to man have multiplied and changed 
their shape. The old world-problems of pam and 
evil have not been solved ; tne methods and ends 
of Providence have not been fully explained, but 
they are better understood, and the reasons why, 
in the nature of things, they can never be com- 
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pletely comprehended in tins life have been brought 
home as nevei before. The result liaa been that 
many age-long enigmas represent now an ‘over- 
come standpoint’ ; and the idea of God has been 
indefinitely widened and deepened by an inclusion 
of some of the standing antinomies of life in the 
oidei of His eternal purpose. 

5. Divine immanence. — It does not lie within 
tho scope of this article to dwell upon these modi- 
fications in detail. But no account of the doctrine 
of God m tho modern period would be complete 
without a comment upon its most marked feature 
— the Divine immanence in tho world. The phrase 
bears many meanings; it is here understood to 
refer to the newly emphasised belief that God is 
the cver-proscnt, ever-actvve ground of all finite 
existence, that lie is not only the cause and origin 
of all creatures and their powers and activities, 
but that always and everywhere He sustains and 
infoims the universe, the whole world of things 
and of spa its being continually dependent on Him 
‘m whom tlioy live and move and are.’ The 
quotation of well-known words shows that tho 
thought is old, but its application in the 19th cent, 
indicates that the theology of the 20th may not 
improbably bo transformed by it. Instead of 
insisting upon a sharp opposition between God and 
Nature, God and the world, God and man, God and 
the history of finite spirits, the theology of the last 
half centuiy lias tended to tiace the operation of 
God ns soon in the ordinary workings of Nature, 
in the very constitution of man, and in the develop- 
ments of nations and of the human race in its long 
and complox history. Dualism in all these depart- 
ments is preparing the way for Monism, of one 
type or another. 

It is clear that for the Theist this process is 
accompanied hy dangers. If Theism is maintained 
in its purity, the transcendence of God os of One 
whose infinite Being and resources are not ex- 
hausted by, or identical with, the universe will 
never lie lost sight of. The fundamental distinctions 
l>otween the Infinite Spmt and all and each of tho 
finite spirits dependent upon llim, and the eternal 
ton tract is tinction between good and evil, moral 
light and moral darkness, must never bo effaced 
or slighted. The philosophy which refuses to set 
the One ovor against tho Many, and seeks to find 
tho One only in the Many, is inconsistent with truo 
Theism, Reality would thus be resolved into the 
organic unity of oppositos, and individuals would 
become only elements, or factors, in one indivisible 
whole. Deism banishes God fiom the universe, 
but all forms of Pantheism impnson Him in it. 
If tho Eternal Spirit only ‘realizes Himself’ in 
finite spirits, and tho Absolute only ‘oomes to 
consciousness ’ in the facts of history, the essential 
meaning of the word ‘God,’ the significance of 
evil, ana the natuie of religion are alike completely 
altered. Neither pure Theism nor real Christianity 
can be erected upon this basis. But short of this, 
there is abundant room in the Theistic and Chris- 
tian conception of God for a fuller stress to be laid 
upon the abiding, informing presence of God in the 
universe than was possible in the 18th oentury. 
The chief contribution of the 19th to the doctrine 
of God is the development of thought in this 
direction. Elements or crude anthropomorphism, 
ideas of externality, and a dualistie opposition 
l>etween God and Nature, which had lingered in 
Theistio teaching, are now rapidly disappearing. 
Influences of various kiuds lead the modem mind 
to find its rest in the thought of a Deity informing 
the universe from within, as well as ordering and 
controlling it from without. Creation, preserva- 
tion, Providence, and all progress of human thought 
and civilization as directed by God are best under- 
stood from this standpoint. The supernatural is 


intelligible in proportion as it is not severed from 
the order of Nature which it transcends, and 
revelation can be best understood when it is not 
opposed to that continuous operation of the Divine 
Spirit which guides and illumines the thoughts of 
all mankind. 

6 . Divine personality.— Religion is bound up 
with tho doctrine of the Divine personality ; philo- 
sophy has been for tho most part opposed to it. 
But there need be no discrepancy between the idea 
of God viewed as the ultimate entity in philosophic 
thought and God as the ultimate ground of religious 
trust and hope. The philosophy of religion to-day, 
so far from accepting the position that to attribute 
personality to tne Infinite limits and lowers the 
conception, rather lays stresB on the category of 
personality as the only one that suffices for a 
worthy conception of Deity. Force and cause and 
substance are not ultimate in a true conception of 
essential being ; only a Person represents existence 
by, in, and for itself. Personality must, of course, 
bo rightly understood, not identified with the 
imperfect forms of it characteristic of finite spirits. 
Even amongst men it implies intelligence, feeling, 
and will ; it is characterized by self-consciousneBS, 
and implies self-determination As such it forms 
the highest category of existence that we know ; 
even Herbert Spencer urges that the Infinite 
Energy on which all things depend cannot be less 
than personal. The Absolute must be Absolute 
Intelligence, and this carries with it, as implicate. 
Absolute Will. To assert this of the Infinite Deity 
is not to limit Him ; to deny it constitutes the real 
limitation. A person knows ; a thing is known. 
Such measure of personality as man possesses is 
the one source of infinitude within him ; by virtue 
of it he glows in knowledge and power, and is 
capax mfimti The unquestioned limitations 
amidst which human personality is realized arise 
from the conditions under which it is being 
developed, not from the vital principle itself. The 
God ol Theism is not the Unconditioned, out of all 
relation with the universe, nor is He the Absolute, 
in the proper sense of that much abused term. 
But He is Infinite Spirit, possessed of personality 
in a sense that can be predicated only of the Infinite 
— consciousness, knowledge, feeling, will, each at 
its highest, and all indissolubly blended m the 
unity of immediate, inalienable Self-existence. 
Some of the speculations of Aquinas in the 13th 
cent, have taken more definite and abiding shape 
and become the assured possession of the philosophy 
of religion in recent years. 

7. Christian doctrine.— Theism, however, is not 
Christianity. As interpreted by some, a bare 
theistic doctrine of God has even stood in the way 
of the acceptance of the Christian gospel. The 
God of some theistic philosophers could never be- 
come incarnate. Christian Tlieism, rightly under- 
stood, only carries to completeness the conception 
of Deity implied in the definition of an Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit, perfect in wisdom, righteous- 
ness, power, and love. Christianity is nothing if 
not a religion of redemption, and the Christian idea 
of God is inseparably bound up with the doctrine 
of Divine Incarnation for the salvation of men. 
Given a God of infinite compassion, and the 
existence of moral evil in man as dire and deep- 
rooted as the Bible declares sin to be, then grace 
is as necessary a part of Divine self-revelation as 
Nature. A God who humbles Himself and suffers 
in order to redeem, because only thus can the 
redemption of finite spirits be effected, becomes 
more than credible. A supreme manifestation of 
holy love in action is demanded alike by the 
needs of man and the nature of God. Theories as 
to the kind of mediation necessary to set right the 
disturbed relations between the Father of Spirits 
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and His children are still various, as they have 
been throughout the history of the Church. But 
new light is continually dawning upon the minds 
of men as to what is implied in a Itedeemer-God, 
and the Christian doctrine of God is continually 
illumined by it. The study of history and of the 
facts of human life, the fuller understanding of 
human nature yielded by modern psychology, the 
development that has taken place in ethics and 
ethical standards, and the stress laid by such 
writers as Eucken upon the life of the Spirit have 
combined to confirm the Christian doctrine of a 
God who, as essential love, has proved the Dinne- 
ness of His regard for men by giving Himself in 
uttermost self-sacrifice on their behalf. The kind 
of redemption set forth in Christianity is as different 
from the release from the Wheel of life in Buddhism 
as the fundamental idea of God differs in the two 
religions. A living, personal God of holy love 
delivers from sm in tne cross of Christ, whilst a 
religion practically without belief in God and the 
soul can promise cessation from the four woes only 
by & long journey on an eightfold path leading to 
tne happy absorption and disappearance of in- 
dividual existence. 

8. The Trinity. — Belief in an incarnate and 
redeeming God leads the mind beyond Unitarian 
Theism. In modem light it is seen to imply a 
richer and more adequate conception of God than 
that set forth m Judaism and Muhammadanism. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity cannot, how- 
ever, be arrived at by philosophical reasoning, 
though a verification of it may lie constructed from 
the standpoint of the higher Reason. In recent 
expositions the doctrine has chiefly been dwelt 
upon as the earliest Christians understood it, as 
one of revelation and personal experience. It best 
explains the facts of Gospel history, the teaching 
of the Apostles, and the religious experiences of 
believers in Christ from the first until now. Such 
a doctrine makes it easier to apprehend, however 
imperfectly, the meaning of personality in the 
Godhead and the true significance of thought, 
goodness, and love, as existing eternally m the 
Divine natuie, by its indication of interior distinc- 
tions in the Godhead which do not impair unity. 
It avoids the extremes of Deism and Pantheism, 
preserving elements of truth in each with regard 
to the relation of God to the world Trinitarian 
doctrine, however, did not originate in speculation, 
and it is not propounded to-day on a priori grounds 
arising from the natuie of Deity. It commends 
itself to faith as the beat expression of the fuller 
revelation of God which was given in Christ, and 
of the nch and many sided communion with Him 
made possible in the gospel. In some important 
respects the phraseology of the 4th cent, does not 
express to men of the 20th what the Fathers of the 
Church intended to say more than a thousand 
years ago. ‘ Substance,* ‘nature,’ and ‘person’ 
do not mean precisely what o&cla, <pfots, inrbaraais, 
and rpicrujxov meant to Athanasius, Nestorius, ana 
Cynl, nor have the three English words always 
preserved the same meaning. The modern idea of 
personality would perhaps have been unintelligible 
to the Fathera at Chalcedon ; and changes in that 
idea, subtle but signiticant, have taken place even 
within the last half-century. The theological 
phraseology employed to describe religious truth 
may well be varied as the generations pass. But 
the simple, unteehnical language of the NT con- 
cerning Father, Son, and Spirit, Three in One and 
One in Three, whatever various comment it may 
receive, remains the highest and the best, as it was 
the earliest, expression of what the sacred name 
God means in the Christian religion. 
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GOD (Buddhist). — A general statement of 
Buddhist belief with regard to the Divine, and of 
the conception which Buddhists generally have 
formed of God, presents considerable diiflculties — 
less on account of the complexities of the belief 
in itself than by reason of its many sided char- 
acter, and of the very various views that are held 
in the many Schools of Buddhism. The sects of 
the llinayana and the Mah&y&na are as far apart 
in their doctrine of God as m any other article of 
their loosely-knit, respective creeds, and perhaps 
further. Both have departed widely from tlio posi- 
tion of primitive Buddhism, as formulated by 
Gautama Buddha himself, according to the usual 
interpretation of his teaching on this subject. 
There is, indeed, little evidence that that teach- 
ing was ever actually put into practice beyond a 
narrow circle, or the geneiation of his immediate 
followers and disciples. By its philosophic detach- 
ment and refusal to make concession to the natural 
desire of the human heart for some external sup- 
I>ort and supernatural aid in the conflicts of life, it 
set itself in opposition to the universal tendencies 
of religious thought and the cravings of the re- 
ligious life, and— probably inevitably— while ap- 
pealing to the few, lost the support of the majority 
of mankind, whose needs it thus failed to meet. 

It is probably an erroneous view of the onginal 
teaching of Gautama Buddha which explains his 
attitude as entirely and of set purpose atheistic ; 
as construing the universe in a materialistic sense, 
and denying the existence of a God. That be 
interpreted the universe in the sense indicated is 
in all probability true; and his views in this 
respect were derived from the ancient doctrine of 
the Sftnkhya philosophy, which m India professed 
to explain everything m teims of soul and matter 
(purttfa and prakfiti), and to have no need for the 
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intervention of a Divine power. The latter view, 
however — that the founder of Buddhism intended 
to give explosion to distinctly atheistic views— 
seems to bo a mistaken inference from the response 
which ho is lecordod in the Buddhist books to have 
given to the questioning of las disciples with regard 
to another world, and fas refusal to offer any de- 
lnnte instruction on the spiritual and unseen, or 
to illuminate, with any ray of light which he was 
competent to give, the uncertainty and darkness of 
the unknown realm that lav beyond the touch of 
sense. To all requests for onlightenment and teach- 
ing on the subject of the supernatural ho steadily, 
if the record of the sacred books may be trusted, 
opposed a negative. The redaction of these books 
is, of course, many centuries later than the peuod 
at which Gautama lived. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that in this respect they cor- 
rectly report his views. 

The inference, however, that lie intended to 
imply personal disbelief in the supei natural and 
in the existence of a God, and to urge or enjoin 
this upon his disciples, is certainly mistaken. As 
‘ enlightened ’ and in possession of the true and 
perfect bodhi, winch he had gained after so many 

S ears of strife and endeavour, it is most unlikely 
:iat he meant to indicate that in this one par- 
ticular — a subject of so transcendent importance — 
his insight was defectiv e, and that he was unable 
of his own peisonal knowledge to satisfy inquiries 
as to the other world and its Ruler. Such a dis- 
claimer would bo entirely out of harmony with the 
attribute of omniscience, to which as Tathagata and 
Buddha he laid claim, and which in other respects 
Ins teaching seems to have uniformly implied. 
Neither apparently did his hearers understand him 
in any such sense. The significance of his reply 
was rather this, that his disciples were to rely upon 
their own unaided efforts for deliveranoe from the 
misery of the world and of existence, not upon 
possible external aid ; and that the question 
whether there were a God and a hereafter was of 
no moment for the obligation and duty of the 
present. The position which it was Ins purpose to 
adopt was neither atheistic, nor, in the strict sense 
of tho term, agnostic. But for his hearers it was 
immaterial whether the leplv were in the aftiima- 
tive or negative; and speculation on the subject 
was discouraged or foi bidden, lost it should impair 
or destroy that firm spirit of self-reliance which it 
was his object to arouso in their hearts A declara- 
tion of ignorance on so momentous a subject would 
have been entirely at vaiinnce with his claims as 
a teacher of tho truth, enlightened in legard to all 
the secrets of the universe, and of man’s course 
and destiny therein. He simply refuses to com- 
municate to his disciples knowledge which he 
judges to be needless for pi aotical life, and the 
consideration of which would only minister to a 
haimful ouriosity anxious to speculate on matters 
beyond human ken. In all probability he himself 
shared the ordinary views of his contemporaries 
with regard to the being and nature of God, and 
philosophically found himself in sympathy with 
the negative doctrines of the Sftnkhya school of 
thought, which ignored the question of His exist- 
ence, and constructed its scheme of the universe 
without reference to any possible interposition of 
the Divine (see Agnosticism [Buddhistf). 

The presentation of the doctrine of God in the 
Buddhist books of the Hlnay&na school is entirely 
in harmony with this interpretation of the mind 
and purpose of Gautama himself. There is, indeed, 
no exposition of set or formal doctrine on the sub- 
ject, or any definite and consistent body of teach- 
ing. It is assumed that the hearer or reader is 
m possession of certain general views, which are 
neither atheistic nor agnostio, but entirely theistio. 


And a strongly anthropomorphic conception is 
elaborated with the utmost possible freedom, pre- 
senting a rich and even oxtiavagant mythology, 
which is based ultimately, m all essentials, upon 
the popular polytheism of tho Indian peoples, and 
repioduces the two main currents of thought of its 
original — that, namely, which exalted the object 
of its reverent worship as the supreme Author and 
Creator of all ; and that which was content with 
an innumerable company of deities, of varied 
attributes and power, often deficient and liable to 
err, as frail ana incompetent as men. 

Thus a more or loss complete enumeration is 
presented of the various classes of gods. There 
are Sakka and Yftraa gods, gods of the Tu§ita and 
other heavens, Brahma and Mahabrahma gods, 
etc . ; 1 and of the thirty-one grades of being or 
sentient existence, the aivine or that of the gods 
is one . 8 Elsewhere reference is made to the gods 
of the Thirjty-Three, t.e. subordinate classes or 
varieties of gods, who approached Sakka the ruler 
of the gods with questions or complaints . 8 And, 
entirely after the manner of Indian mystical con- 
ceptions and rules, of the ten subjects of meditation 
or ‘ reflexion ’ (which include the physical body and 
death, as well as the three ‘gems* — the Buddha, 
Dliarma, and Sangha) meditation upon the gods 
is one . 4 The infirmities and disabilities of men 
aro all predicated of the gods, e.g they are liable 
to old age, decay, and death , 8 and are not exempt 
from the law of transmigration or the control of 
karma ; 8 they are subject to desire or passion with 
all its evil consequences ; 7 and even the greatest of 
them, Brahma lnmself, has to confess to ignorance 
of the nature and constitution of things which he 
might be expected to know.® As they are not 
omniscient, so also they are not omnipotent ; 9 
and it is further explained that not even a god, 
but only one who is born a man, can by resolu- 
tion ana perseverance attain the highest state of 
a Buddha 10 

Apparently also the abstract and philosophical 
conception of Brahma as the First Cause, tho 
Creator and Ruler of all, was taken over by Bud- 
dhism, but made no impression upon the disciples 
of the Hlnayana, and was too much out of harmony 
with the general prepossessions of the Southern 
School of thought to influence their system of 
doctrine. It appears in the sutras of the Mahft- 
yana, sometimes only to be controvei ted ; especially 
in the Chinese version of Asvagho^a’s Life of tho 
Buddha 11 " ' * 

The most striking and for Buddhist doctrine 
important conception of the Divine was the uni- 
foim exaltation of the Buddha himself above the 
highest god. In the Northern School this thought 
found expression in the conception of the Adi- 
buddha, supreme and alone, tho first of all the 

l The Dhamma-cakka ppa oattana Sutta, 27, enumerates 
seven of these heavens, each with its appropriate company of 
gods. 

* Abhidhamuxatiha-Sahgaha.v ; Kevaddha Sutta, xi.\J Atoka, 

i 47, 68, etc. 

8 Sarhyutta-Nxk&ya, xl. , Buddhaghosa on Dhammapada, 48. 

* Vmiddhi-Magna, liL 

8 Mahd- Parinxbbana Sutta, vi. 16, 

«/&. 19 ff .etc. 

7 SuttorNipOta, Hi. 6. 

8 Kevaddha Sutta, 81 ; of. the wisdom of the true Brihman 
contrasted with the ignorance of others, including the gods 
( Dhammapada , 419 f.; Sutta-hxpdta, ill. 9). 

8 ' Not even a god . . . oould change into defeat the victory 
of a man who has vanquished himself 1 ( Dhammapada,? iii 106 ; 
cf. ib. lv. 44 f., xvii 224 f., Sutta-Xxp&ta, ill. 86, and Dhamma- 
cakka-ppavattana Sutta, 26 ff the wheel of the empire of Truth, 
which the Buddha has set on its coarse, cannot be turned back 
by any god). 

n See & Beal, Fo-thvhing-tean-ktng, Oxford, 1888, pp. 108, 196, 
206-208, etc.; SBS xHx. [18941176, etc.; of. Brahnajdla Sutta, 

ii 6f„ where the titles of Creator, Ruler, Father, etc., are 
applied to the great Brahma. An atheistic or somi-atheistio 
view is expressed, ib. ill. 14. 
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Buddhas, without companion or peer. 1 But the 
religious thought oi the Hinay&na, moving on 
different lines, glorified the historical Buddha, 
Gautama himself, and finally satisfied its need for 
an object of reverence and worship by practically 
deifying its Founder. At lus birth and death the 
gods come to pay him homage , they strew flowers 
and garlands before the corpse, and worship the 
relics after cremation. On more than one occasion 
during his lifetime they appear and oiler lnm 
reverence; but especially when Gautama gains 
peifect insight ana enlightenment under the Bo 
Tree. 8 He also is their teacher and guide into 
the Truth ; 8 and they are by him converted to a 
knowledge of and obedience to the nght way. 4 
Elsewhere the same worship is extended to all the 
Buddhas and even to the mum, the sage, the man 
who has vanquished his passions and has entered 
on the path that leads to Buddhahood. Signifi- 
cantly also the perfect wisdom of the Buddha is 
contrasted with the imperfect and limited know- 
ledge which the gods possess. He is god over all 
gods, supreme in knowledge as in power. And 
thus in the doctrinal system no less than in the 
actual practice of the Southern School, which in 
most respects is undoubtedly more true than its 
great nvai to the teaching of Gautama himself, 
the deistic theories of the founder, or at least his 
prohibition of speculation and dogmatism on the 
nature of the unseen and the being of a god, have 
been ignored or transcended , and the faith and 

S ractice which he inculcated, and winch bade lus 
isciple look to himself and by virtue of Ins own 
strength and resolution win for himself deliverance 
from the bondage of existence and misery, have 
had superadded to them a practical deification of 
his person and a theistic belief in his supiemacy 
and power. 

Historically therefore, at least in its expansion 
and development within the area in which the 
Hinay&na school of thought has pievailed, Bud- 
dhist experience has been marked by the growth 
and strengthening of a theistic movement which 
has found its centre in S&kyamum himself. 

It is probably right to regard the Buddhist 
teaching of the Hinay&na as tho truest exponent of 
Gautama’s own doctnne and belief ; and philo- 
sophically and in theory it lias always remained 
loyal to the principles, deistic and agnostic, which he 
is understood to have commended and enforced. In 
practice, however, outside of the circle of the more 
metaphysically nnnded and capable of the monks 
themselves, and certainly to the laity, the process 
referred to has restored to Buddhism the personal 
centre and object of adoration which was lacking 
in the impersonal self-centred doctrines of the primi- 
tive teaching. The earliest Buddhist thought, as 
expressed and formulated by the Master himself, 
was consistently agnostic, if the representation of 
the Pali books may be trusted ; professed its ability 
to secure the highest and most desirable aims with- 
out requisitioning external aid ; and from its world- 
scheme omitted the superhuman and the Divine. 
That, however, was not a position in which the 
followers of Gautama Buddha were satisfied to 
rest. The human craving for an ideal or idealized 
object of love and homage was too strong for the 
remote aloofness and somewhat cold philosophy of 
the doctrine. The desire was met, and found its 
satisfaction, in the deification of Sakyamuni him- 
self; and this tendency manifested itself, to all 
appearance, at or very soon after his death. W ith 
him were reintroduced the Hindn deities, or the 



to the Buddha. And thus a system in theory 
deistic became a practical polytheism. 

It was far otherwise, apparently from the very 
beginning, in the Mahay &na system. Theie is no 
indication that the deistio type of thought ever 
found a place in the Northern School. Indian in 
its origin, it retained the rich, even extravagant, 
features of Oriental fancy and speculation which 
the Buddhist reform rejected ; amplified its myth- 
ology, and elaborated a complote and extensive 
hierarchy of divine beings, of many grades and 
capacities, at the head of which, remote and alto- 
gether abstracted from practical life or experi- 
ence, was the Adibuddha (q.v.), a metaphysical 
conception but not an active force in touch with 
the universe which he was supposed to have 
brought into being. The deities, moreover, bo far 
from remaining unconcerned, interested themselves 
purposefully and actively in the affairs of their 
worshippers, and rendered them effective aid m all 
their most pressing needs (see Bodhisattva). 

Mah&yfina Buddhism, therefore, was always 
theistic, and even monotheistic, not denying the 
existence of other deities, but subordinating them 
to a single Head. It differed remarkably, however, 
from the more colourless theism of tho South in 
that among the innumerable Buddhas, who held 
the most exalted rank in tho celestial hierarchy, 
S&kyamum, the historical Buddha, occupied an 
entirely subordinate position. The process of 
deification had been applied to all the Buddhas ; 
and all, having been human teachers upon earth, 
had by virtue of their own insight and offort won 
for themselves an abiding place in tho highest 
heaven. Vows were made to them, prayers ottered, 
and their favour and assistance sought in the ordin- 
ary no loss than in the extraordinary events of life. 
Gautama, however, was only one among the rest, 
by no means the most distinguished or important. 
The first place was taken by Aimt&bha (Amida), a 
deity whose origin and history are altogether 
obscure, 1 but who was invested in tho popular 
thought with every attribute that could attract 
devotion or win homage, and on the delights of 
whose paradise Mak&y&mst writers expatiate with 
unrestrained delight. To be received tluther after 
death and to see Amida in his glory was the long- 
ing desire of every pious believer. The Indian 
founder of Buddhism was hardly more than a 
figure and a name. In Amida every wish was 
centred. Grace, mercy, and beneficence, as well as 
wisdom and power, were his attributes. Homage 
might be and was given to others. But to Amiaa 
every heart went out in loving adoration with the 
assurance that he would hear and heed the prayers 
of his worshippers. A refoi m movement was initi- 
ated in Japan in the 13th cent., tho object of 
which was to reinstate S&kyamuni in the supreme 
place. It proved, however, an entire failure. 
Amida has almost universally retained the posi- 
tion, which he has held from a very early period, 
the embodiment of every Divine grace, the all- wise 
and all-powerfol guide and friend of all who call 
upon him. 

From the speculative and metaphysical point of 
view also the Buddhism of the Mahay ftna, in 
formulating its conception of the Divine, gavo 
expression to the familiar thought of a first prin- 
ciple, the primeval and essential cause of all that 
is. By the Buddhist thinkers of Japan in particu- 
lar this result was attained. This determining 
principle and cause was known as the DharmaJcdya , 

* In one form of thertegend he Is bom spontaneously from a 
lotus, without father or mother. In ell probability the concep- 
tion and worship of Amida were introduced into China from the 
West in the early centuries of the Christian era, and were of 
Indian origin. Other authorities, however, would connect hie 
worship and cult with Persian Mithraism. Hie paradise ie 
always oonoeived to be in the West. 
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the 1 body of righteo wueaa * or ' of the law * (cf. art. 
Adibuddha, vol. i, p. 07 f.); and was in theory 
identical with the Buddha, one of Ins three bodies, 
hut essentia) and permanent nature, by virtue of 
which lie was one with all existing beings and all 
existing beings were one m him. Tlie Dharmakdya 
represented, m fact, the ancient Indian conception 
of llralunAn, but with a very important difference. 
The Budd hist philosophers and tmukerg never lost 
their hold of the personal element or attribution in 
the Dharmahlya. 80 far from being a blind or 
impersonal force, the Dharmakdya was conceived 
as endowed in the highe-t degree with the most 
distinctive attributes of personality, especially will, 
intelligence, and lovo. It is m AraitAbha Buddha 
that the Dharmakdya has chiefly manifested him- 
self, and Amit&bha therefore is tlie supreme object 
of religious homago and worship. The whole crea- 
tion, however, is a manifestation of the Dhnrma - 
kdyct ; all are leally now one in him, their union 
being darkened and obscuied by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and sin. In the final issue they will in tho 
Dharmahlya find the light and their own true 
nature, and be delivered fiom the bondage of 
present evil and suffering. 

Accordingly this was the erown and completion 
in the Northern School of Buddhist teaching with 
regai d to the nature of God and man’s relation to 
him from the metaphysical standpoint. It ditiered 
from the Hindu view m that it so strongly main- 
tained and omphftsizod the personal element. In 
this xespect it had not a little affinity with Chris- 
tian thought. Necessarily, however, it was and 
remained the conception of the thoughtful few; 
and, although truly and faithfully representing 
Buddhist doctrine at its purest and best, it was or 
too abstract and mystical a nature for the appre- 
hension of the ninny. Their faith and love centred 
m Amit&blia with his paradise of perpetual bliss, 
and sought for nothing further. T’hc philo- 
sophical reasoning and the popular aspiration and 
devotion mot and weie reconciled in the doctrine 
that those were one and the same, that Amitabhn 
(Amida) was, indeed, the highest manifestation of 
the Dharmakdya. 

The Buddhist doctrine of God, therefore, even in 
its most abstract and speculative form, never lost 
touch, os did the Vedftntic philosophy of India, with 
which it is most natural to compare it, with experi- 
ence, feeling, and devotion. It personified the high- 
est attributes of man — mercy, gentleness, and love ; 
and conceived those m a truly noble and generous 
spirit In India its similarity is most marked to 
some forms of tho so-called sectarian lehgions, and 
especially the BhSgavata faith, which inculcated 
devotion to tho one Supreme Lord, and self- 
sacrificing love in Uis service (see art. Bhakti- 
MARCIA, vol. ii. p. 540 tf.). Its accord in many 
respects with Clniatian teaching is not improbably 
to bo explained on the hypothesis that at some 
period m tho course of a long history and develop- 
ment it came under Christian influence, and l>or- 
rowed elements from Western teaching ; and that 
in part at least the similarity is due to the assimi- 
lation of Christian doctrine and forms of belief 
conveyed more or less directly m the early centuries 
of our era by missionaries from Europe. The 
theory is incapable of proof in tho present state 
of knowledge, and may be altogether devoid of 
foundation. Under any circumstances, however, 
the development of the doctrine has proceeded on 
altogether natural and Oriental lines. Whether 
historical contact has at any point taken place and 
a mutual influence been exerted, or whether doc- 
tiinal growth has been altogether spontaneous and 
independent, it remains true that, of all non- 
Christian conceptions of God, the Buddhist theory 
of the Dharmakdya, the Divine Euler immanent 


in the universe and manifesting Himself in His 
creation, is perhaps the nearest to the New Testa- 
ment teaching and ideal. 

Litbkatu an. — The literature If sufficiently indicated in the 
articles to which reference is made, especially those on Buddha 
and Adibupdua. For the Mah&y&na, see also D. T. Suzuki, 
Outline* of Hah&y&na Buddhism, London, 1907, Arthur 
Lloyd, The Creed of Half Japan, do 1011: K. J. Saunders, 
Buadhut Ideals, Madras, London, and Colombo, 1912. The 
last-named work has regard mainly to tho Buddhism of Ceylon, 
but is well worthy of study, A. 8. GKDEN. 

GOD (Chinese). — The Chinese language pos- 
sesses two terms which, as far as etymology goes, 
seem adequate to stand for ‘ God.’ Tho foimer of 
the two is Shang Tt, or ‘Sovereign (Ti) Above 
(Shang)’ ; the second is T’ien, or ‘ Ilea ven,’ often 
used in later centuries for the visible heavens, but 
explained in the ancient Han dynasty dictionary 
(the Shuo Win, largely quoted in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Kang Hsi) as ‘ the Exalted m the 
highest, being formed of signs meaning the One 
wlio is great.’ Some famous Chinese scholars have 
explained the common substitution of tho latter 
for the former by saying : ‘ It is not lawful to use 
the name of Shang Ti lightly, and theiefore we 
name Him by His residence, which is Then, or 
heaven’ — on the principles that ‘the Court* stands 
for ‘ the Emperor ’ T’ten, however, probably 
seemed to the Clnncso mind the more appropriate 
term for general literary use, after the early ages, 
btanding, as it does, for an unfocused God. 

The earliest reference to Bhang Ti, or indeed to 
any religion whatever, in the ancient history of 
China, is found in the words : ‘ The Yellow Emperor 
(2697-2598 B.c.) sacrificed to Shang Ti, gathered 
the whole populace together, and uitiVisea among 
them (the principles of ) government and religion.’^ 
We seem to have here a biief note of the woiship 
of a patriarchal pnest-king, somewhat ‘ after tho 
order of Melchizedok,’ in the days l>efore that 
branch of the Turanian race now called Chinese 
had continued their eostwaid migrations to the 
bend of tho Yellow River, to occupy the territory 
which formed the nucleus of piesent-day China. 
For the palace of the Yellow Emperor is said 
(in a work ‘probably of the 2nd or 3rd cent 
n C.* [Wylie] and universally since) to have 
been on the Kun lun mountain, over a thousand 
miles westward from the capital of the Chow 
dynasty sovereigns (1122 B.C. onwards) 

The next historical reference to Bhang Ti is in 
the reign of the emperor K’u (2435-2360 B.c. ), father 
of the much-quoted emperor Yao . ‘Chiang Yuan 
(his consort) together with the emneior sacniiced 
to Shang Ti, and bore ChV (or Hou Chi), after- 
wards Director of Husbandry under the emperor 
Yao. Tho Book of Odes celebrates the birth m 
the words : * Shang Ti regarded her with favour ; 
and without hurt or injury, immediately her 
months were fulfilled, she gave bnth to IIou 
Chi.* Then, in the ununpoitant reign of Wu 
Tin (1324-1266), that ruler, wishing to obtain an 
able counsellor, ‘reverently meditated npon moral 
matteis, and in a dream bhang Ti bestowed upon 
him an able and viituous helper,’ whom he after- 
wards sought and found in reality. From this 
point, as tar as the Historical Annals are con- 
cerned, we find the term T'xen substituted for 
Shang Ti. Thus the ‘flood -regulator’ YU (2205- 
2198 B.C.), on assuming the throne, said : ‘I have 
received the decree of Heaven, and will devote my 
whole energies to comfort the myriad popnlace in 

1 This quotation is found in the ‘Easy Edition of History,' 
published in 1711, and ranking second only to the 1 Imperially 
edited ’ edition, published in 1767 It is on abbreviation of an 
edition drawn up by Chu Hsi (1180-12001 which was itself a 
condensation of the great work of Sett Ma kuang (1019-i096> 
The tendency has always been to omit, never to odd, references 
to spiritual matters, and we may take the quotation as an 
ancient one. 
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their labours.' And to the tyrant Chieh (1818- 
1767 B.c ) a memorialist said ; ‘ The hearts of the 
people are lost, and Heaven’s decree no longer 
aids'; whilo of the model tuonarchs of antiquity 
an early commentator says: 'They enjoyed (the 
favour of) Heaven’s heart, and received Heaven’s 
manifest appointment.’ But that the two terms 
Bhang Tt and Tien were interchangeable is strik- 
ingly shown in the History Classic (v. 23): ‘Thus 
did they (W6n and Wu Wang) receive the true 
appointment of Shang Ti; thus did Imperial 
Heaven approve of their ways and give them 
the four quarters (of the empire).' 

A prominent topic in the Jtxstory Classic is the 
reverence with which a ruler should carry on his 
government. The object of that reverence would 
seem to be the Supreme, whether quoted by the 
term Bhang Tt or by Then. But that the former 
term was m frequent use down to the 12th cent. 
B.C., and still current much later, is evident from 
the passages about to be cited. The earliest refer- 
ence to Shang Ti m the History Classic does not 
give us a picture of absolute monotheism . ‘ The 
emperor Shun sacrificed specially to Shang Ti, 
offering lesser sacrifices to the Six Honoured Ones, 
to the hills and rivers also, and extended his regard 
to the multitude of spuits.' On the whole subject 
a memorialist of the Sung dynasty (Hu Hung, 
12th cent. A.D ) says . 1 The ritual of the Chou 
dynasty ( 1122-222 B.C ) consisted in tho solitary 
sacrifice to Shang Ti, and m offering of heapod-up 
faggots to sun, moon, and stars, and of bundles of 
reeds (as in later ceremonial homage to Confucius) 
to the household and kitchen spirits, and to the 
wind and ram spirits.’ 1 In a memorial to the 
emperor T’ai Cilia (1763-1721 B.c.), his aged 
minister gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
religious opinions of the times, winch prompted 
a secondary worship to ' the spirits of heaven and 
earth, of the land and giam, and of the ancestral 
temple’; forthefoimer sovereign is said to have 
‘served and obeyed’ all these, ‘keeping Ins eye 
all the while upon tho lustrous requirements of 
Heaven.’ The ‘spirits of heaven and earth’ were 
destined in after years to loom larger m the popu- 
lar imagination than Shang Ti ; and in six hun- 
dred years’ time we find a model rulei, who ousted 
the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty (1122 u C ), 
announcing ‘heaven and oarth r (pcrhaps m those 
early days an equivalent to our modern word 
‘Nature*) as the ‘ parent(s) of all things.’ 

Yet Shang Ti was still leeognized os the one 
King of kings — often in a very literal sonse 
‘Now Heaven, to protect tho populace, made 
for them rulers and instructors, able to assist 
Shang Ti, and to secure the tranquillity of tho 
(realm in all its) four quarters.’ And so, return- 
ing to tho earlier passages m the History Classic, 
we find Yii (afterwards emperor), while yet a 
minister of the emperor Shun, counselling him 
saying: ‘Abide m your resting-point, attend to 
the springs of things, study stability, employ up- 
right assistants, — then will your every action 
evoke a large response from a submissive populace, 
you will receive in brightness (the bounty of) 
Shang Ti, and Heaven will surely renew its ap- 
pointment, dealing out blessing.' 

The dynasty of Hsia, founded by Ytt the Groat, 
lasted four hundred years, and, like all the suc- 
ceeding dynasties, grew rotten towards the close. 
A new start was needed, and T’ang the Completer 
was the man for the crisis. Arousing the populace 

1 Traces of the worship of the heavenly bodies occur in the 
early history of China, in a memorial to the emperor Kn 
(1101-W7 *o.), and references are found in other works, amount- 
ing to some two hundred and soventy characters— such worship 
being described as extremely ancient. Traces of ancient altars 
to wind-spirits have also been found on an unfrequented hill- 
top in Klangsi, and doubtless might be found m other parts. 
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to revolution, he addressed them saying • ' The 
(present) sovereign of the Hsia dynasty is an 
offender, and, as I fear Shang Ti, I dare not but 
rectify (the situation, by punishing him).’ In a 
later chapter of the History Classic the case is 
represented in the words ‘ 1 have heard that 
Shang Ti guideth to rest,’ but (the sovereign of) 
Hsla would not enter into His rest, whereupon 
Shang Ti visited him with coirections. Then, as 
history repeated itself at the end of the dynasty 
founded by T’ang the Completer, it is recoidod of 
the last ruler of the series that he ‘ was much 
abandoned to dissolute idleness, regarding neither 
the manifest (will of) Heaven nor tho importance 
of the people, so that Shang Ti no longer protected 
him, but sent down the great ruin which wo have 
seen.’ For, os another passage expresses it ‘ Tho 
favour of Shang Ti is not (unconditionally) settled , 
it is upon the good that He sends down manifold 
blessings, but upon the evil-doer manifold calami- 
ties.’ Also ‘The Majestic Shang Ti has con 
f erred (even) ujion the oidmary populace a moral 
sense, to comply with which would givo them a 
right and constant spirit.’ Then, passing ovoi 
some fifteen other quotations m the not veiy 
massive History Classic, we find a glowing recog- 
nition of the goodness as well as the righteousness 
of Shang Ti m the ancient Book of Odes . 

' Croat is Shang TI 1 Descending (or down-bending) in 
majost i, sun eying all regions, Becking the repose of the 
populace ’ 

* JIow vast Is Shang TI. the Ruler of the jiopuJace below ! 
How awful is Hliang Ti I How irregular are many of His 
dealings 1 . (yet) Tt is not Shang Ti that haB caused this 
evil tlmo, but Yin, in not following the (good) old (ways) ’ 

•There is the majestia Shang Ti Does He hate any one? 
[Nay, He gives nun and fruitful seasons.] How beautiful are 
tho wheat and barley ! What shining produce wo shall 
receive 1 The bright and glorious Shang Ti will give us a good 
year.’ 

In another ode there is the exhortation, ‘Have no doubts nor 
anxieties. Shang Ti is with you’ This message <x ourB in 
other language, a thousand years later, in the Annals of 
Ssu-ma Oh’iun, addressed to the emperor (Han) Wu Ti (140 87 
I0)‘ 1 Shang Ti bends down in grace and manifold blessing, 
bringing (the enterprise) to a commendable conclusion ’ 

The great essentials of tho devout life are de- 
scribed as having tieen fulfilled in the cose of 
Prince Wfiti (father of tho founder of the Chow 
dynasty) ‘ Tins Prince WGn, with tho careful- 
ness o i a fluttering bird, served Sliang Ti intelli- 
gently, and secured abounding blessing ’ This 
passage is the more interesting as marking the 
non-imperial worship of Whang Ti, for the title 
‘Prince (or King) WOn’ is merely the ‘title of 
canonization ’ given to duke Ch’ang of the State 
of Chow, otherwise called ‘ Marquis of the West ’ 

The special ceremonies of worship, in yet earlier 
days, on tho part of T’ang the Completer, before 
he ascended tne throne, are thus described by the 
worshippei himself : ' I, the little child . . pre- 

sume to use a dark-coloured victim, making clear 
announcement to the spiritual Sovereign of the 
high heavens.’ Such is the version in the History 
Classic, and in the Analects of Confucius : ‘ I, the 
little child Li (the child-name of t"ang), presume 
to use a dark-coloured victim and presume to 
announce to thee, O most majestic and imperial 
Shang Ti.’ And tho consciousness of priesthood 
on the part of the sacnficer, not yot ‘Son of 
Heaven’ or special representative or Heaven, is 
expressed in tne rest of the invocation : * If m rny 
own person I commit offences, they are not to lie 
attributed to the populace of the land. If the 
populace commit offences, they must rest on my 
person.’ 

Leaving unnoticed about seventeen other refer- 
ences to Shang Ti in the Booh; of Oihs, wo find the 
requirements of kingly worship described by a 
statesman of the Sung dynasty (Li Kang, 1085- 
1140) : * Heaven is to tne sovereign as father and 
mother to a son, loving him with an extreme love, 
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and thoreforo giving lnm exlieme admonition. 
Thus a luler of men, admonished by Heaven, 
must he fearful and rateful to the point of 
mm crest awe.’ To tins a statesman of the 12th 
cent. (IIu Hung) adds: ‘The sovereign serves 
Heaven as (a son serves his) father. He must do 
so with settled sincerity, and the most refined 
unity of viitue. He selects a spot of rural land to 
the south of the city, sweeps the giound, and 
sacrilices to “ Shang Ti of the vast Iloaven,” the 
word “Heaven” pointing to His disposition, and 
the word “ (Shang) Ti ” referring to His essential 
natme.* An emperor of that dynasty (Hsiao 
Tsung, 1163-1189) leplies to this : * I sincerely and 
rovciontly sorve Heaven, and Heaven continues to 
me happiness and blessing ’ 

That some of the ceremonies of Imperial worship 
were originally undertaken by way of example to 
the populace seems dear from their connexion 
with the annual handling of the plough by the 
sovereign and local officials— a ceremony continued 
every spring-time until the Revolution of 1911. 
The Book of Jittcs says : ‘ In the first month of 
spring the Son of Heaven prays to Shang Ti for a 
good harvest , . . and himself handles the plough.’ 

An emperor with an otherwise fair name set a 
very different example to the populace m after 
years l>y identifying Shang Ti with the visible 
sky, and raising Earth to a position of equality 
with Shang Ti as nu object of worship — calling 
fulfil < ho condomnal ions of the best scholars ever 
since in connexion with Ins adoption of live Ti’s at 
the same time. That emperor was (11 an) Wftn Ti 
(179-157 n C ). The story begins with the accession 
of 4 The First Emperor, 1 r as lie termed himself, m 
the year 221 B.C , who for the time abolished the 
ancient worship of Shang Ti, Betting up as objects 
of worship eight new deities, Heaven-lord, Earth- 
lord, War-lord, Famploid, Fin-lord, Moon-lord, 
Sun-lord, Four-sonsons-lord ; and so great was 
the resulting disorganisation of Imperial worship 
that WCn Ti, coming to the throne fifty-two years 
later, passed fourteen years of his reign without 
attending to any religious rites at all. Then, in 
the fifteenth year of liis reign, he was informed 
by the Master of Ceremonies that 4 of old the Son 
of Heaven every summer [lie should have said 
‘overy spring and autumn’] personally offered 
ceremonial worship to Shang Ti, and the emperor, 
awaking to his duty m the matter, went forth to 
do so. Rut, wishing to unprove on the ancient 
custom, ho said : 4 1 now personally oiler sacrifice 
to Shang Ti, but Regal Earth is without a sacri- 
fice, and so the ceremony is one-sided * ; where- 
upon lie elected an altar to Regal Earth, and 
offered similar sacrifices thereon. Thus the his- 
torian Ssu-ma Ch’ien relates in his 4 Sacrificial 
Records ’ And in his 4 Historical Records’ proper 
he says that altars to the 4 Five Imperial Ones ’ 
were also erected. The emperor King Hsi, of the 
last dynasty, in his 4 Imperial Annotations,’ criti- 
cizes these serious public innovations by saying: 
‘Those who know the true constitution of the 
universe may not allow themselves to be thus de- 
luded by spirits and bogeys.’ And the editor of 
the 4 Easy Edition of History’ in 1711 exclaims: 

* Heaven is one ! And to talk of Five Imperial 
Ones 1 Such is not following antiquity 1 Sick- 
minded Emperor ! ’ 

The action of Wfin Ti, however, was to be out- 
done by the weak emperor Hui Tsung (a d. 1101- 
1125), who deified a favourite court magician as 
the 4 Precious Shang Ti,’ literally 4 Gemmous or 
Jade Shang Ti’ — still the chief idol of decadent 
Taoism. 

Under the term ‘Heaven,’ as used of the 
Supremo, there are many fine utterances. In the 
works of Yang-Tzu (53 B.G. to A.D. 18) we read t 


4 Heaven is spiritual, Heaven is intelligent, with 
an enlightened knowledge of all regions j Heaven 
is refined, Heaven is subtle, and all things do 
homage thereto ’ Heaven is claimed by Confucius 
as the souice of all that was good in him } and of 
the task of national renovation the History Classic 
declares : * The work is Heaven’s work ; men are 
(but) deputies.’ A work ascribed to Chiang T’ai- 
kung (12th cent. B C.), and on sale at the official 
libraries, contains the words: ‘Heaven’s extreme 
partiality in practice is really extreme justice.’ 
The erratic philosopher Chuang-Tzu (3rd and 4th 
cents. B.C.) exclaims: ‘Partiality is human, but a 
large completeness belongs to Heaven.’ And, in 
Lao Tzu’s much-quoted words, 4 The net of Heaven 
stretchos everywhere ; its meshes are wide, but 
nothing escapes them.* 

Pan Ku, a notable historian (died A 1). 92) says : 
‘Heaven has a disposition (capable) of pleasure 
and anger, a heart of sorrow and joy, answeiing 
to that of humanity, so that Heaven and man may 
be at one.’ And the work known under the name 
of 4 Kuan-Tzu * says : 4 When a man’s deeds accoid 
with Heaven, Heaven aids him ; when Ins deeds 
are opjiosed to Heaven, Heaven disregards him 
Those whom Heaven aids, though small, become 
great , thoso whom Heaven disregards, though 
successful, must suffer defeat.’ 

4 Heaven is most lngli, yet listens to the low- 
liest,’ says a work of the 3rd cent. A D In the 
1 look of Odes some one suffering from slander ex- 
claims . 4 O vast and distant Heaven, who art 
called our Father-Mother I ’ And tho statesman 
Ch’U Yuan (332-295 B.C.), under stress of calumny, 
says in one of his essays : 4 Heaven is man’s 
Ongin } and when oppressed with poverty he 
recalls Ins Source. For when men are over- 
wrought and worn out, who is there that does not 
cry to Heaven?’ The latter remark applies to 
China of to-day. 

Literature.— J. Legge, The Notions of the Chinese concern* 
ing God and Spirits, London, 1862 , J H Plath, Du- Religion 
und der Cultxis der altcn Chvnesen, Munich, 1802 , J Legge, 
The Religions of China, London, 1880 , C. de Harlez, Lea 
Religions de la Chine, Pans, 1801 , P. D Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, London, 1891 , 
H. A. Giles. Religions of Ancient China, do 1905 , J. Ross, 
The Original Rehgum of China, do 1909 , J J. M de Groot, 
Religion w China, New York and London, 1912, see also art 
Cosmogony asp Cosmology (Chinese), iv 141 
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GOD (Egyptian).— i. Name and ideograms — 
It is quite in accordance with the lack of the 
systematic faculty among the ancient Egyptians 
tnat, in all the vast profusion of their lehgious 
literature which has come down to us, no definition 
of the term 4 god ’ has ever been found. For our 
knowledge of the conception we have to fall back 
upon discrepant allusions m the extant texts. The 
conditions of the earliest age of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion are indicated by ideograms which retained 
their ancient form in the script even when the 
objects for which they stood changed their shape. 
Of the ideograms used for the term 4 god,* the 
subsequently rather frequent figure of the star (* ) 
was derived from the occasional, but never alto- 
gether systematic, identification of the gods with 
the stars. The figures of the hawk or falcon 1 for 
‘god,’ and of the ITra? iw-serpent for ‘goddess,’ 
recall the incarnation of the sun-gods (with which 
a large number of other gods were subsequently 
assimilated) as falcons, and of goddesses as ser- 
pents. The late usage of figures of the three most 
sacred birds— hawk, ibis, and heron— instead of 
three hawks, as the symbol of ‘gods,’ is mere 
1 According to Loret, Bulletin de T Inst, frangais d'ArchM 
du Caire, iii. (1903J 1 if., the Faleo peregrinus In the animal 
sepulchres, the most diverse kinds of predatory birds are 
mingled together (Lortet and Gaillard, La Faun e momiAAe de 
I’annenne Fgwte, L\ons, 1903, i 124 ff.), and thus can hardly 
have been oreoiselv distinguished by the Egyptians, 
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pictorial play . 1 A much more frequent figure is 
the short axe ), similar to that used by soldiers.* 

The axe-head was lot into a wooden helve and fixed 
with cords, and was painted yellow or white to 
suggest the polished stone used for such tools in 
the earliest age, and superseded later by copper or 
bronze. In the Nogoda period, instead of the 
single axe-bead, we sometimes find two such— 
tlun and almost nail-like — attached to the handle. 
This symbol always represents a weapon, and in 
the inscriptions the standard, with which some 
have sought to identify it,* is normally depicted in 
a different wav. A cult of weapons is coitainly 
met with on Egyptian soil. In the semi-Libyan 
Sals a shield ana two arrows served as a sacred 
symbol of the nome, while an armlet with its straps 
formed the ideogram of the goddess Neith. Imple- 
ments of war were worshipped m the Upper Egyp- 
tian city of Pa-ab&, ‘ the house of conflict,’ ana are 
specified in a list from the reign of Pepi, 4 while a 
duplicate of this list, dating from the reign of 
Seti I.,* enumerates the weapons as sling (?), Ames- 
sceptre, club, harpoon, and two arrows. But the 
weapon-cult was, on the whole, of so limited a 
range that, while the derivation of the symbol for 
‘ goa ’ therefrom may seem probable, we are unable 
to traoe the connexion with certainty. 

The regular term for ‘ god ’ has tiie sound ntr, 
but from the time of the XVIIIth dynasty the 
final r, as m many other Egyptian words, tends to 
be dropped, and the Copt. NOTTE begins to come 
into URe Besides signifying * natron ’ — a denota- 
tion winch, in view of the fact that this substance 
was used m embalming bodies, might well arise 
from the meaning of ‘ divine ’ — the word ntr may 
be applied in two senses, viz. (1) to * strike,’ * knock 

down,’ ‘throw,* and their derivatives ( S — o), 

which, while it is written, not with the symbol for 
' god,’ but with another syllabic sign, would nevei- 
theless accord with the figure of tne axe ; and (2) 

to ‘grow,’ ‘thrive,’ ‘be young’ j) — not, 

however, in the special senso of ‘ to come periodic- 
ally and to be renewed,’ as Loret (REg xi. 80 f.) 
supposed ; nor can the meaning ‘ to be vigorous * 
or ‘ powerful ’ 6 be decisively made out. The crenel- 
lated rampart with which the symbol is sometimes 
surrounded was intended, like the cartouche en- 
closing the king’s name, to safeguard the term and 
its correlative concept against malefic magic. 

The frequently recurring group "j "j < ^ > j , neter 
neter, ‘the youthfully fresh god,’ is to be under- 
stood in the sense of ‘ being and becoming fresh, 
like a plant ’ But this does not involve the wider 
sense of ‘the god who by being renewed creates 
everlasting life for lnraself,’ 7 as such personal 
immortality was not an attribute of the Egyptian 
deities, who, as a matter of fact, grew old and 
were mortal. It is also doubtful whether the idea 
of vegetative youthfulness is really equivalent to 
the fundamental conception of deity, as, apart 
from the isolated figure of the sprouting Osins, 8 
the distinctive character of which must not be 
regarded as general, plant-oults play but a small 


1 J. Dfimichen, Resultate d*r arehdolog. Expedition, Berlin, 
1869-71 1« 21 84 

• As in K. de G. Davies, El Amama, London, 1903-08, l pi 15, 
lit pi 81 ; E. Neville, The Tempi* of Detr el-Bahan, London, 
1808-1801, Iv. pi. 90 and 01 ; of. Wilkinson-Birch, Manner » and 
Custom t of the Anoteni Egyptians, London, 1878, i. 214 

• Loret, REg x. [1002] 101, xi (19041 69 if. 

4 T8BA Ui. [1874] 110 ff , pL 1-8, O 18. 

• llariette^A by dot, Paris, 1800-80, i. pi 44, 45, 7. 46. 


Renouf. TSBA vlis. [1885] 198 ff - 


>,p.03ff. 
k> Pierret, 


Work, ii. 261 ff. ; Lee. 


• Wiedemann, Mutton, new ser., ir. [1903] l 


part in Egypt. A reliable derivation of tho tcim 
neter is, theiefore, still to seek. 

2. Monotheism or henotheism ?— The earlier 
Egyptologists believed that a species of mono- 
theism must have existed in the Valley of the 
Nile. As a primitive revelation, this, it was 
supposed, would mark tho starting-point of the 
religious development, and was afterwards over- 
grown by polytheism, bo that it is now traceable 
only m vestiges. 1 Other scholars were of opinion 
that monotheism existed side by side with poly- 
theism, but that it was known only to the learned, 
».c. the priests and the initiated. The theory of 
an Egyptian monotheism was often combined with 
the hypothesis that a doctrine of mysteries like- 
wise prevailed here, though this finds no support 
in the religious texts. Moret,* arguing from tho 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages, applies the 
term * mysteries ’ to the Egyptian doctrines of 
immortality and of the ritual necessary for tho 
attainment of the life beyond ; but, as the texts 
show, these doctrines were in no sense esoteric 
Greek writers who treat of the Egyptian mysteries 
speak of the belief in immortality— which foimed 
an element in the secret mysteiy cults of Greece — 
as being an esoteric doctrine also in the Nile 
Valley, Dut here they are undoubtedly in error. 
In Egypt the only mysteries were magic woids and 
ceremonies. Nor does the statement that ceitain 
chambers of the temples could be entered, and 
certain ritual performances witnessed, only by the 
initiated find any support in the extant texts. 

From the Egyptian texts scholars have labori- 
ously collected such passages as would imply a 
higher conception of deity, or such as attribute to 
the deity the qualities appropriate to a god re- 
garded as One. They have also found passages 
which speak of a god as the cieator of all life and 
all existing things, as one who traverses eternity, 
the lord of infinite time, one who cannot be grasped 
by the hand, whose evolutions are a miracle, the 
outstretch of whoso being knows no limits, and 
who is king in Thebes, and, simultaneously, 
prince in Heliopolis, and the ‘ great of crowns ’ 
in Memphis. He cannot be seen ; he listens to 
prayers ; he turns his countenance to men accord- 
ing to their conduct ; he is hidden, and his form is 
not known ; he is alone, and there is none beside 
him. 8 These attributes, however, woro not all 
ascribed to the same deity, but now one now 
another of them was reg&ided as the special pio- 
perty of Amon, of Ha, of Ptah, or of some other 
member of tho pantheon. Even when the texts 
refer to the One deity, they speak also of other 
independent figures. The One god is at most 
described, in a purely material sense, as the be- 
getter, 4 father, builder, conciliator, or king of the 
other higher powers. He iB then, as such, the 
sovereign of the world of gods and men — one who, 
corresponding for the time being to the earthly 
Pharaoh, reveals his will to his subjects by de- 
crees. 8 In all this, however, he is never more than 
primus inter pares. 

Nor is this relation essentially altered when it 


i DeRoug6, Annates de la philos chritienne, xx [1809] 827 ff , 
Chabaa, CaUndrier des jours fasUs et nffastte, Pari*, 1870, 
p. 110 , Renouf, Lectures, p. 89 ff. ; Pierret, Estai sur la mythol 
toypt , p. 6 ff. ; more cautiously, Brugach and Ebers, Aegypt 
Studxen, Stuttgart, 1900, p. 139 ff. Virey (La Religion de 
1‘ancienne Egypt*. Paris, 1910; would ascribe an almost Chris 
tian character to the primitive Egyptian ideas of deity. 

* My stores toyptienne*. OhaMn-sur Sadne, 1011 . 

• Pierret, Estai. 8 ff. (of. in opposition, Maspero, Etudes de 
mythol. i. [1893] 115 ff ), and the same author, Let Interpreta- 
tions de la rel. tgypt., Paris, 1912. 

4 Of. Wiedemann, ' Eln alUbrypt Schbpfungsmythus,’ in Der 
UrqueU, vliL [Leyden, 1898] 67-76. 

•For such decrees of the deity, of. Maspero, in RT U. [1880] 
18 ff , Memoir** de la mission archtologupie frangaise au Cairo, 
i [1889] 694 ff. : for decree# in favour of the dead upon stela, 
see Wiedemann, in Mutton, x [1891] 199ff. 
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comes under the operation of syncretistic modes 
of thought, for m that case the other deities aro 
defined as the various existences or phases ( ren-u , 
‘names’) assumed in other localities by the One 
god, whose ‘ names ’ are many. The tendency to 
such syncretism was specially active in the later 
pouod. The highest place is given in turn to 
A moil -lift, I’tuh, Hnthor, Khnuphis, Isis, and 
others. The practice finds expression more par- 
ticularly m hymns, which ascribe the supreme, all- 
dominating position to the deity who happens to 
be invoked for the time, as, eg, to Amon-tlft , 1 to 
other deities in the Oasw of Cnargeh,® in Esneli,* 
and so on. At a much later day, Apuleius (Metam, 
xi.) states that the true name of the goddess who 
was worshipped with various ceremonies, and under 
various forms and names, was Isis, llow artificial 
the procedure might he m such cases may lie seen 
from an inscription of the reign of Sabako, the aim 
of which was to assign, by syncietistic methods, 
the highest place to Ptah of Memphis . 4 Such 
texts, however, just because of the piominence 
they give to the one deity invoked, aro of little 
value for a proper estimate of the Egyptian religion 
as a w hole. Notwithstanding textual data of this 
kind, the Ono god holds his dominating position 
only at a particular place, and even there the other 
gods aro not absorbed in him, but maintain their 
own functions and individualities. 

Once only in the history of Egypt wa* an attempt mado, with 
the aid of the civil power, to Invest a deity with a more com 
prehensive swav About 1460 bo Amcnophiie iv tried to secure 
a wider range for tho cult of Aten, the solar disk— understood 
in a purely material sense, and hitherto hut little regarded 
To this deity the king dedicated his residence, on the site of the 
present Toll ol Aniarna, and erectod temples In his honour at 
Thebes, Memphis, and Heliopolis He set himself vigorously 
against the cult of Anton, whose name he caused, as far as pos- 
sible, to be erased from the inscriptions He manifested no such 
hostility towards other deities, such as Ptah and Osiris , and, 
though their worship was thrown into the background, it wns 
not abolished What is said by king Tut-&noh Amen (on a stele 
published and translated by Legraln, HT xxlx (19071 102 ff ) 
regarding tho gods who had suffered wrong at the hands of 
Amenophis iv is really intended to extol the merits of the 
former in restoring the sanctuaries, and Is not to be taken too 
literally 

Tho thoory that Amenophis iv engaged in a thoroughgoing 
campaign against all the traditional deities of his country is 
refuted, for one thing, by the character of the reaction against 
the cult of Aton which took effect after his death It is true 
that the temples of Aten In Thebes, and perhaps also in Mem- 
phis, were destroyed, that the name ot Amenophis was some- 
times obliterated, and that he was designated as the blasphemer 
of the city of Khut aten , 0 but the mouuiucnts of ids reign are, 
for the most part, left uninjured As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable number of these monument# survived till a late period 
In the temple of Ainon himself at Thebes 8 Amenophis iv , In 
his religious reforms, did not in any sense deny the existence of 
Anion His erasure ot the latter's name rather proves the oppo 
site, indicating simply that the king hoped thereby to damage 
and impair the god's prestige. While he seems to have held 
that Aten was the only deity with whom he and his kingdom 
had any concern, ho was no monotheist in the strict sense of the 
word It is to bo regretted that his reforming movement cannot 
be distinctly traced in detail, as our only roal information re- 
garding the cult of Aten Is derived ohiefly from hymns, 7 upon 
whose extravagant language we cannot solely rely. 

The apparently monotheistic expressions on 
Egyptian monuments rest in reality upon liono- 
theistic modes of thought. Each nome found its 
supreme Divine authority in its special deity. The 
god of the nome fiom which the Phaiaoh had 

i Papyrus Bulaq, no 17 ; tr Wiedemann (Eel of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 111 ff ) and others 

*Tr. in Benouf, Lecture*, p 281 ff. 

SDaressjr.in/firxxvil 11906] 82 ff 

* For the most recent discussion of this, see Eroian, SBA W, 
1911, p. 919 ff. 

» IntcnpHon of Mu, ed. Gardiner, Leipzig, 1905, p 64. It is 
very doubtful whether the hymn to Amon, in Jnecr\)>tu>ns \n 
the Hunratic Character, London, 1868, pi. 26, refers, os is believed 
by Knnan (ZA xlii. [1906] 106 ff ), to Amenophis iv at all The 
hymn draws a contrast between the adherent and the opponent 
of Amon— the one prospers, while the other fares 111 , but we 
need not regard this as alluding to any particular opisode 

8 Legraln, Annalet ctv Service dee Antigmtie, vii [1006] 228S. 

7 A long hymn addressed to him was first published by 
Bourlant, M&m. du Catre, i. [18841 2 ff , tr Wiedemann, op at. 
p 40 ff. I 


sprung was always regarded for the time as the 
most important ot the nome-gods. The very fact 
that he had raised his devotee to the throne of 
Egypt showed that he surpassed the other nome- 

f ;oas in might. Hut his prestige lasted only so 
ong as his chosen dynasty held the reins of power. 
If his favoured dynasty was supplanted by another 
whose members worshipped a different deity, he 
himself had to give place to the latter. Thus, on 
merely political grounds, the supreme position was 
held m the Old Empire by Ptah, under the Theban 
dynasty by Amon, and in the Saitic period by 
Neith. 

As a rule, however, the supreme position of the 
nome-god did not lemain unchallenged even in his 
own nome. Here also he had to tolerate the cult 
of other deities, who, like the Bun-god lift, or Osins, 
the god of the dead, were venerated by all Egyp- 
tians, or were concerned in some special way with 
certain localities, occupations, families, or private 
individuals. The lower classes m particular took 
but little cognizance of tho nomo-god, or of other 
gods worshipped by people of higher rank. They 
preferred to worship deities whose sphere of action 
was believed to be relatively narrow. Some of the 
popular deities could exercise their power at any 
time ; othors had special functions, as, e.g., that 
of affording secuiity against demons in geneial 
(Bes), at birth (Thueris), on entenng the under 
world (Amenthes, a foim of Hathor), or that of 
protecting the corn (Nepera), etc. 

This class also includes the special and temporary 
deities (Germ. Sondcrgotter and A ugenbhcksgotter), 
t.e. the numerous by-forms in which the great gods 
were invested with independent personalities, and 
which sometimes attained to an important position 
in the pantheon. This took place, for example, in 
the oaso of Imhotep, ‘ he who comes in peace,’ and 
Sechmot, ‘ the mighty,’ a secondary form of Secliel 
of Memphis. Probably Amon, ‘the hidden one,’ 
was likewise a special form of Min of Koptos, tho 
god of fertility. To the same class belong, in par- 
ticular, the numerous animals which might be 
regarded as animal-deities or as sacred animals . 1 
Though the worship of such animals declined in 
tho great temples, a wide range of power was fre- 
quently still ascribed to them. In many cases 
the ponalty of killing one of these animals, even 
unintentionally, was death. Such an occurrence 
demanded an atonement, in order to protect the 
country from the vengeance of the slain animal 
and the ruler of its species — a vengeance which 
not even the greater deities would otherwise be 
able to avert 9 

The existence of monotheism in ancient Egypt 
has been inferred, finally, from certain expressions 
in the so-called ‘ moral papyri.’* In these wo read 
that certain acts are desired, or rewarded, oi pun- 
ished, by * god ’ (neter), no particular deity being 
mentioned by namo. In point of fact, however, 
the reference in such expressions is not to a mys- 
terious, all-ruling God, in whom, as contrasted with 
the other deities of the country, the authors of the 
papyri believed. Any such Inference would run 
counter to the established fact that these texts 
were designed for the general mass of a polytheistic 
people In the passages in question the writer 
simply loft the persons using the texts to supply 
the name of their particular nome- or family-deity. 
In certain cases lie may himself have been in doubt 
as to whioh deity would be concerned with a par- 
ticular act. Thus the use of the term ‘god 1 * in 

1 For both trroups (already noted by Strabo, xvii 802), cf. 
Wiedemann, Jfwa'on, viil. [1889] 211 ff., SOOff , and oleo his Der 
Teerkult d. alien Ampler, Leipii g, 1012, p, 2211 
8 Wiedemafan, Mueton, new aer., ri. [1906] 113 If., ARW xir. 
[1911] 6401. 

• Moot recently Budge, Oeirit, I [London, 1911] 848K. ; limb 
Urlv Benouf. Lecture*, p. 100 ff. 
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these passages may be traced to the same vein of 
thought as hinds expression in the celebrated dedi- 
cation dyvdxrrig 9e$, found by St. Paul in Athens 
(Ao 17 a ), or the ret deo se l dewce sacrum upon 
the altar re-erected c. 100 u.c. at the foot of the 
Palatine in Rome. 

The foregoing considerations warrant the infer- 
ence that monotheism had no place among the 
Egyptians, but that they had a leaning towards 
henotheistio conceptions, which, though they were 
never consistently applied, yet readily combined 
with svncretistic tendencies. 

3. Systems of deities.— With a view to intro- 
ducing some kind of order among the vast multi- 
tude of deities, the Egyptians attempted from a 
very early period to arrange them in groups. One 
such group after another was believed to have 
reigned as Pharaohs; 1 or, again, a particular 
deity was regarded as the king, or as the father 
and lord, of others, as in the enneads of Heliopolis, 8 
In other instances we hnd certain smaller groups, 
as the ogdoad of Hormopolis ; 8 sometimes also in 
the form of triads, which might appear as families 
(father, mother, and son, m Thebes), usually very 
loosely connected, or in even less coheient unions 
(god and two goddessesj in Elephantine) which 
never developed into trinities. Alongside of these 
we also find larger families (the Osiris cycle), and 
various other arrangements. But none of these 
systems comprised more than a relatively small 
number of deities, or had m general more than a 
local vogue. Moreover, the deities of a certain 
cycle in one locality might belong to an entirely 
different group in another. There was no single 
system embracing a majority of the pantheon, 
and, consequently, the functions of the individual 
deities weie not everywhere defined in the same 
way. All the divine attributes might for the time 
be concentrated m a single deity, and, if occa- 
sionally some special function is ascribed pre- 
eminently to a certain deity, such as making war 
to Month, creation to Ptah, sovereignty among the 
gods to R&, and procreation to the goat-deities, this 
arose from fortuitous and, for the most part, spas- 
modically operative causes, which were nowhere 
permanently recognized. 

4. The anthropomorphic character of the deities. 
— The cods, while they might assume the external 
form of men, animals, plants, or even the products 
of human art, were always represented as having 
the feelings and needs of men. They required, 
sustenance ; and food and drink were accordingly 
offered to them in sacrifice. Even the obelisks, 
the embodiments of the sun-god, received oblations 
of loaves and beer. 4 In the daily worship, more- 
over, articles of clothing, ornaments, fumigations 
of incense as a protection against evil spirits, and 
the like, weie consecrated to the deity in a fixed 
order of sequence.® Attention was paid also to 
the housing of deities in temples and chapels, and 
to making these acceptable to them by such ac- 
cessaries as groves, lakes, ships, attendants, slaves, 
etc. 

In all this the relation between the deity and 
man rested upon the idea of reciprocity. The 
worshipper attended to the needs of the god, and 
the god was expected to requite the worshipper 
with divine gifts — life, prosperity, health, happi- 
ness, victory. In the temple-reliefs we see kmg 
and deity facing each other as parties to a con- 

l Turin Royal Papyrus : Mapetbo , cf. Maspero, ' 8ur lea 
Dynasties divines del anolenne 'Egypt*,' in Etudes dt mythd. it. 
I18BS] 870 ff. Chaasinat, 'Lea da Manithon/ia JtT six. 

[laerjtsir. 

* Maspero.o®. eit. ii. 837 ft 

• Oapart, AT xxxlii. (18111 «4«. 

4 Lepeiut, Denlnndler «iw Agypten u. Athiopien, Berlin, 

lSfiMsSThi. m, l w. 

8 Moret, Lt Rituel du eulU divin journalur en £gypte, Paris, 


tract, and promising or actually bestowing their 
mutual gifts. Tn the inscriptions commemorating 
the dean the survivors are said to have given the 
* royal offerings * to the gods of death. The gods, 
however, do not receive such gifts for their own 
use ; they are under obligation to supply the divine 

S aality ( ka ) of tho deceased with food and 
. Should a man, and especially a king, fail 
m his duty towards the gods, the latter do not 
further befriend him, and may bring calamity 
upon the whole country ; 1 while, if the deity does 
not perform his part, the man does not need to 
trouble any more about him, and, by way of 
punishing and injuring him, ceases to offer sacri- 
fice. 8 The deity made known Ills wish and will, 
first of all, by sending adversity to his enemies and 

S enty to his votaries. lie also revealed his 
in the behaviour of certain animals — whethei 
they turned towards the man or away from him, 
whether or not they took food from his hand, 
bellowed, entered certain chambers, and the like 8 
The theophanies of Anion, and the movements of 
his head, mention of which is frequently made, 4 
are probably to bo referred to the action of a 
sacred animal, rather than to the mechanically 
devised movements of a Btatue (cf. art. Divination 
(E gvp.]). The theory of mechanism would really 
imply that the priests deceived one another inten- 
tionally, and this is not at all likely to have been 
the case in the most nourishing period of the Amon 
cult. Finally, the gods intimated their will by 
words and acts in dreams,® and m various other 
ways. Even at a much later date we find Apuleius 
(Metam. x.) stating that Isis appears and gives 
counsel in dreams. 

Besides hunger and thirst, however, the Egyp- 
tian deities were supposed albo to expenence joy, 
pam, and fear, and to be liable to sickness, senile 
decay, and death. Such ideas, it is true, find ex- 
pression more particularly m legends,® which were 
never reduced to a homogeneous system. An ex- 
cellent instance is found in tho contradictory 
traditions regarding tlie introduction of Tefnnt 
into Egypt. 7 The Egyptian sagas of the gods 
were not legarded as mere inventions or fabulous 
tales ; on the contrary, they form an essential 
element in tho religion. Somo are found recorded 
in temples (e g , the story of the winged sun-disk 
of Edfu), or on the walls of tombs (c.g., the narra- 
tive regarding the destruction of theliuman race). 
Numerous examples are preserved in magic texts, 
the underlying idea being that a relation of occur- 
rences from tlie lives of the gods wonld make an 
impression on the gods themselves — and hence the 
narrator must have believed that the stories con- 
tained religious truth. They are, accordingly, not 
mere poetic transfigurations, like the Gieek myths 
in Herodotus (cf. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites 

ICI eg a stele of Tut-Snch-Amen, in AT xxix (1907] 162 if 
a Wiedemann, ' Observations stir ouclques stiles (uniratres 
gyptiennes,' in Mutton, x. [1801] 42 ff 
« Favorinus, frag 16, Plin UR viii 186 , Solinus, cap. 82 , 
Ammian. Marc, xxii 14 8 , Dio Cass. U. 17 ; cf. Wiedemann, 
Mutton, viii [1889] 218 f. 

4 Cf. NaviUe, Inscription historique de Pmodjem III., Paris, 
1888. 

# Sphinx-Stele of Thutmosis m (Lepaiua, Denkmiiler, iii. 63 ; 
tr. Brunch, ZX xlv 11876] 89 ff , and Maspero, in Cat du 
Cairo • Tomb of Thoutmoeis iv. (Westminster, 1804] p. xvi ff ) , 
Bentracht-Stele (Lit in Maspero, Contes populaires de VEgv pte 
ancimne*, Baris, 1911, p. 182 ff.); Dream-stele of Nut-Amen 
(publ. Marietta, Mon. dtv , Paris, 1872-81, pis. 7 and 8, and 
Sch&fer, Orkunden dtr altercn A thwpcnt&m ae, Leipzig, 1906, 
p. 57ff. t tr. Maspero, Etudes de mythol. hi (1898] 217 ff), 
Setna-legend (cf. Maspero in Mtlanges Rieole, Geneva, 1906, 
p. 848 ff , Contes pop e, p. 166). 

• Collected in Budge, Legends of the Gods (Egyptian Litera- 
ture, i L London, 1912 ; cf the samo writer, Gods of the 

i, L 872 ff. ; Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 

i, p. 62 ff and Navi lie, La Religion dee ancient 
, p. 177/. 

_i. Junker, 1 Der Auszug der Hathor-Tefnut aus Nubleo.’ in 
ASA W, 1911, Supplement. 
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Buck, Leipzig, 1800, p 238 il ), but really represent 
the official pi lestly conceptions of deity. 

The fullest list of human attributes is met with 
in the case of the sun-god Rib The centre of Rft’s 
cult was Heliopolis, out the kings of the Vth 
dynasty had elected gieat sanctuaues to him in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis . 1 Thenceforward 
the Pharaohs regularly designated themselves as 
sons of Ra, who, assuming the personal form of 
the reigning monarch, begot his successor, as is 
depicted by Queen JJ&tshepsut m Deir el-Bahri, 
and Amenophis III. in Luxor . 3 Ra is accounted 
the king of gods and men ; he is decrepit with 
nge; his spittle drips from Ins mouth; bis limbs 
have become silver, gold, and lapis lazuli ; he pre- 
vails over mutinous deities only by the aid of the 
sun-god Homs of Kdfu. Incensed at the refractory 
race of man, he issues to the goddess Sechet an 
order for its annihilation, but presently repents, 
and can thoreaf ter deal with tho destroying goddess 
only by wiles. Ha suflers agonies as the result of 
a snake-bite, and is cured by Isis. Nor are things 
any better in the case of other gods. Thus the 
sun-god Horus receives an injury in his eye 8 
Osiris is slam and cut in pieces by his hostile 
bi other Sot. His son Horus suflers from headache 
and internal pain *; 4 he is stung by a scorpion/ 
and, especially in his youth, has other afflictions 
to endure. The goddess Sechet becomes intoxi- 
cated with a mixture of beer and blood (legend of 
the annihilation of mankind) ; and theie are many 
otlior incidents of similar cliai acter. Popular tales,* 
in repiesenting the gods as altogether human, were 
roally quite in the spirit of the temple-religion. 
According to these stories, the gods move about 
the world as a band of musicians (Papyrus West- 
car) ; Ra-IIarmachia comes with the company of 
tho gods to earth, and presents his favourites with 
gifts which afterwards work injury to their re- 
cipients ( Papyrus d'Orbiney). 

When any of the gods fell ill, they had to apply 
to others for help, as was done, eg., by Horus and 
Set in Heliopolis (Pap. Ebers, ii. 3-6). Like human 
beings, they found their chief source of succour in 
Isis, who composed tho healing spells Nor was it 
any Divine power that operated m such cases ; the 
healing was effected solely m virtue of the magic. 
The superiority of magic to the principle of divinity 
was a primordial element in the religion of Egypt, 
and was permanently retained . 7 The oldest surviv- 
ing religious texts of any extent — the inscriptions 
on the royal pyramids of the Vth and Vlth 
dynasties*— -are collections of magic formulm 
designed to compel the gods to secure for the 
deceased a life of bliss in the world beyond. The 
so-called Books of the Dead, dating from the 
Middle * and the New Kingdom , 10 and tne numerous 

1 Von Hissing, Da» Re-Hediytum det Klmige Ne-Woter-Re, 
Berlin, 1906, 1 ; Borchardt, Der Ban, Berlin, 1006 
® Wiedemann, In Mutton, xlU. [1894] 872 f. , Moret, Z>u Carae- 
thre relia. de la royauti pharaomque, Paris, 1902, p. 48 ff. The 
Alexander-legend (his being the son of Amon) emanates from 
the^ same ^sphere of thought • cf. Maspero, Etudes de mythol. 

* Book of the Dead, oh 111; Naville, Etudet didiies d 
Leemant, Leyden, 1886, p. 76 0. 

4 Magic Papyrus Leiden, ed, Pleyte, Etudes mr un rouleau 
magioue du Muste de Leide (Etudes tgyptol , Leyden, 1866). 

6 Metternloh-Stele, publ. dv Golenischeff, Leipzig, 1877, tr. 
Brugsoh, Xgypt. Ztsohr. xvit. ii87»] iff. 

« Tr. Maspero, Contes pop.*. Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 
London, 1896; Wiedemann, Altdgypt Sagen u Mdrehen, 
Leipzig, 1906. 

? Wiedemann, Magie u. Zauberei im alten Xgypten, Leipzig, 
1906 ; Moret, La Magie dans VEgypte anci'snns, Paris, 1907 
8 Publ ana tr. Maspero, Let Inscriptions det Pyr amides de 
SaqqaraA, Paris. 1894 (from RT iU. [l882]-xv. [1893] ; new ed. 
by Sethe, The altdgypt. Pyramsdentexte, Leipzig, 1908 ff [with- 
out the translation)). 


antfrieur* ou Bouvet Empire, Cairo, 1904-06. 
io For the older stratum, Naville, Das dgypt Todtenbuch der 


texts of a kindred type, have the same end in view 
as the so-called magic papyri. In the healing of 
diseases believed to bo due to demons the right 
magic formulas were the essential thing. These 
formulas were annexed to the collections of medical 
recipes , 1 but they could be quite effectively used 
by themselves . 3 Hence the cher-heb, who knew 
tue spells by heart, or recited them from a book, 
became a person of outstanding importance in 
Egypt, ana it was essential for each Egyptian, 
more especially in view of his life after death, to be 
a mad-cher ,* t.e. one who could recite the proper 
formulm in the proper way. The doctrine of 
amulets rests on a similar belief 4 The possession 
of certain objects enabled a man to compel the 
gods to protect him, or prevented evil spirits from 
injuring him in any way. Malevolent deities were 
helpless against the vutues of apotropseic symbols, 
suen as the winged solar disk, the bull’s head, the 
Bes-mask, the Ut’a-eye, etc. The idea that the 
gods could resist the correct employment of magie 
was never entertained. If the magician sometimes 
claimed to be a god demanding obedience, it was 
always for the purpose of enhancing his magic 
powers, never of providing a basis for them. Nor 
was this equality with deity imparted to him by 
the will of the higher beings ; ho had it in virtue 
of iiis own magical gifts, to which the gods them- 
selves were subject. 

5 . Deities influenced by entreaties.— Reference 
must be made, finally, to a series of Theban inscrip- 
tions dating from c. 1200 B C., # the contents of 
which seem at the first glance to form an exception 
to the above. These inscriptions make appeal, 
with praise or thanksgiving, mainly to minor, 
and, m particular, to specialized, deities, as, e.g ., 
to Amon-Ita the hearer of supplication, Hor-ur tne 
hearer of supplication, Mer-aeker, the mountain- 
dome of the West, the Moon, the mistress of the 
West, Amenophis I., and tho god who hears suppli- 
cations. In those inscriptions we also find— though 
more rarely— the greater deities, e.g. the Sun, 
Khunsu, and Ptah, as independent figures. Hero 
theie is no refeience to the power of magic; the 
desired boon comes simply by the favour which 
the gods manifest in response to urgent entreaty. 
Essentially similar ideas lie at the root of what we 
find in the stelre from Memphis bearing the figures 
of the ear in laige numbers, and sometimes speak- 
ing of Ptah as the hearer of petitions.* A list of 
the deities who thus manifest themselves as hearers 
of petitions has been drawn up by Spiegelberg . 7 
The idea of ascribing to a deity a large number of 
ears 10 also met with elsewhere m Egypt. Thus a 
certain very poweiful deity is alleged to have 
seventy-seven eyes and the like number of ears ; 8 
and m a hymn to the king— regarded os equal to 
the God — we find the words: ‘When thou takest 
rest in thy palace, thou hearesb the words of ail 
lands, for tnou art endowed with innumerable 
XV III -XX. Dynastie, Berlin, 1886, tr Renouf and Naville in 
Le Page Renouf, Life Work , lv. (from PSD A xlv [1892]-xxvi 
[1004JX and by Budge. The Book of the Dead, London, 1898 ; 
Naville, Papyrus funeraires de la as tie Dynastie, Paris, 1912 
For the later stratum see Lepeius, Das Todtenbuch der Aaypter, 
Berlin, 1842 ; the tr of Pierret, Le Lxvre des Morts, Pans, 1882 
(new print. 1907X is now out of date. 

1 Pap. Ebers, ed. Ebers, Leipzig, 1876, and the Hearst Medical 
Papyrus (wbioh is derived from the same source), ed. O. A. 
Reisner, Leipzig, 1906. 

8 The Great Medical Papyrus in the Berlin Museum, ed. 
Wresrinski, Leipzig, 1909 

• Of Maspero, Etudes de mythol i.[1898]98ff. 

4 Wiedemann, Die AnnUette der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 
1910. . 

• Maspero, Etudes de mythol il. [1898] 402 ff.; Erman, in 
SB A W , 1911, p. 1086 ff. 

« Of Maspero, RT IL p880) 118 f. ; Petrie, Memphis, London, 
1900, 1. 7 f., pis. 9. 11 ; valdema r Schmidt, Choix ds monuments 
Sgyptiens, Brussels, 1910, ii figs 81, 82 
7 AT xxvl. [1904) 66 f., and ZA xlv. [1008-09] 89 f 

• Magie Papyrus Hams, vh 6, ed. Budge, Facsimiles of 
Egyptian Hieratic Papyri, London, 1910, pi. 26. 
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ears.* 1 The multiplicity oi ears was supposed to 
make the anthropomoiphically conceived deity 
able, in a material sense, to listen simultaneously 
to tho numerous and varied petitions of many 
individuals. 

But the texts in question do not present, as has 
been surmised, a higher conception of deity. Those 
who erected the monuments containing them were 
people of lower rank, and could, therefore, make 
no protensions to possess magic powers. In the 
world they were not of those who dictate or 
demand, but of those who entreat, and, accordingly, 
they were not in a position to extort, but could at 
best only try by submissive humility to win, the 
favour of the higher powers. Hence, too, they 
paid homage to the popular deities, and especially 
to the sacred animals, 9 as those who would be 
more likely to be interested in them than the 
greater and more august gods. The utterances, in 
a like submissive tone, which sometimes emanate 
from persons of higher rank 8 aie to be regarded 
as mere cajolery, since in other parts of the same 
texts it is assumed that the deity is subject to the 
power of human magic and dependent upon human 
goodwill. 

Conclusion. — The conception of deity among the 
ancient Egyptians thus never got beyond the 

S rimitive stage, and there is no evidence to show 
lat it attained to any highly developed or refined 
form. Whenever such more exalted conception 
seems about to emerge, as m certain utterances in 
the hymns to the gods, it is at once repressed by 
the ascendancy of magical doctrines, and by the all- 
dominating idea of the reciprocal relation of deity 
and humanity which lests upon the assumption of 
their essential equality. Cf. also ait. Egyptian 
Religion. 

Litkratcrh — H. Brugsch, Jlel. u. Mythol der alten Xgypter, 
Leipzig, 1884-88 ; Le Page Renouf, Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth 0 / Religion as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt (Hibbert Lectures, 1870), London, 1880 (Germ tr., 
Vorlesungm tiber U naming u Enlunck d Rel. d. alten Xgypter, 
Leipzig, 1882) , A. Wiedemann, Die Ret. d. alten Aegypter, 
Munster, 1890 (En^ ed , Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
London, 1807) , G Maspero, Etudes de mythol. et a'arehiol , 
6 vols , Tans, 1898-1912 , A Wiedemann, art. * Religion of 
E#ypt, 5 m HDD v. 175-97 ; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of 
the Egyptians , or Studies in Egyptian Mythology, 2 \ols., 
London, 1904 , G Steindorff, ' Rel. u Kultusim alten it^ypten,’ 
In Jahrb. dee Ere ten Deutschen Uochstift zu Frankfurt a M , 
1904, pp. 131-79 (enlarged Eng ed , The Religion of the A ncient 
Egyptians, New York, 3005) , E N aville, La Rel des anciens 
Egyptiens, Paris, 1906 , W. M Flinders Petrie, The Rtlu/wn 
of Ancient Egypt, London, 1906 , A. Erman, Die dgypt. Rel 8 , 
Berlin, 1909 (Eng. tr of 1st ed . A Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion, Londo n, 1907), Pb. Virey, La Rel. de Vannenne 
Egvpte, Paris, 1910 Cf. also Lit cited in art Kqyptiak 
Rkuoion, voL v. p. 236 h . A. WIEDEMANN. 

GOD (Greek). — The words most nearly corre- 
sponding to * God ’ in the Greek language are $e6s 
and dalfitov,— both hitherto of unknown origin,— 
the former rather conveying the sense of an indi- 
vidual personality, the latter of a spiritual power. 
Minor differences and changes of meaning will 
appear in tho sequel. The purpose of the present 
article is to trace the gradual development of 
the characteristically Hellenic conception of the 
Divine. 

1 . We are met at the outset with the prevalence 
of a multiplicity of gods. One who undertakes 
to unravel the tangled web of Greek polytheism 
is described by Plato as * a laborious, and not very 
fortunate man* (Phcedr. 229 D, tnirivov teal 01 ) rdw 
eirrvxov * dvSpis). The former epithet remains, and 
will long remain, most apposite. But recent dis- 
coveries in archmology aud the comparative study 
3 Pap. Anastasi, 11 0. 3ft., iv. 5. 8ft. With this should be 
compared the directly opposite mode of thought in Greek 
speculation (as seen in Plut. de Isxd. 76), conformably to which 
a status of Zeus in Crete bad no ears at all— for it is not meet 
that the Lord of all things should listen to any one. 

9 Maspero, Etudes de mythol. ii [1893] 395 If. 

* Passages in Erman, SB A W, 1911, p. 1109 A 


of religions have removed some part of the obscur- 
ity. The earlier communities, whether they lived 
by hunting, pasture, or some primitive agriculture, 
could not but feel their dependence on powers over 
which they had only a limited control. Wild 
animals, tneir own flocks and herds, the seasons 
of the year, rivers, fountains, wmd, and rain were 
all-important to them j vague fears of spirits, 
hostile or benign, were also inspired by the gloom 
of the forest and the darkness of the cavern, sug- 
gesting to the imagination the existence of sub- 
terranean powers into whose keeping the souls 
that disappeared from earth departed. It is some- 
times assumed that primitive worship was wholly 
inspired by terror, but there must also have boon 
in it the germs of hope and of affection. On this 
subject the words of Auguste Sabatier are worth 
considering ( Philosophic de la religion, Pans, 1897, 
p. 13): 

• En cllo mfeme et toute seule, la peur n’est pa« rellgieuae , 
die paralyse, elle rend stupide, elle Cerise. Pour que la pair 
devicnne religleuaement toconde, 11 faut qu’il >'y mdo, die 
l’origme, un sentiment contraire, un Clan d’espdrance , 11 faut 
ue l’horame, en proie <1 la peur, convolve d’une mami.ro 011 
’uno autre la possibility de la sumionter, e'est 4 dire de 
trouver au dessus do lul une aide, un aecours pour conjurer lea 
dangers qul le meuacent ' 

The god of the family or tribe, perhaps an 
ancestor who had passed into the Unseen, was 
looked up to as the protector of Ins race from 
hostile powers, and from those spirits of evil which 
the primitive imagination was always ready to 
suspect as dangerously near. Immigrants by land 
or sea must have found existing aboriginal wor- 
ships, of which probably that of some earth- 
goadess and of a heavenly ram-giver were most 
widely spread. The new-comers applied to powers 
worshipped by the conquered tribes names already 
familiar to themselves. The Aryan warriois may 
have found on certain mountain-heights the woi- 
slup of a cloud-compelling deity, giver of the ram, 
whom they identified with their God of the Sky 
(Dyaus=Zeus) •, just as the word which signified 
the beech in northern climes was now applied to 
the oak, or as the Greek 111 later tunes recognized 
the objects of his familiar reverence m tho gods 
of Egypt or of Persia. Thus the power that dwelt 
in tiie forest of Dodona now took the name of 
Zeus, and his female counterpart became Dione, 
while on Mount Lycteus the wolf-god that ravaged 
or spared the flock was likewise Zeus m the now 
nomenclature. Apollo, perhaps a sun-god, was 
blended with the protector of the herd, while 
Athene (perhaps a lightning - goddess), Artemis, 
Hera, Demetor, wore names applied, whether by 
the Aryans or by some earlier immigrants, to female 
powers previously worshipped indifferent localities. 
Aphrodite, Heracles, perhaps Poseidon, owed their 
existence to Phoenician or other colonists by sea. 
Already those hospitable shores were sensitive to 
foreign influences. Ares was a Thracian ; Dio- 
nysus partly Thracian, partly Cretan. Yet even 
he, though confessedly a late comer, must have 
found in primeval village-festivals a congenial 
soil. 

The Aryans also brought with them their own 
patriarchal system, involving the organized wor- 
ship of ancestors, whence each family had its 
peculiar cult; and, when the family had grown 
into the tribe, there followed an amalgamation of 
such cults under one presiding power. Hence came 
a grouping of divinities differing in each central 
district, until in certain regions an amphictyony 
(g. v.), or federation of neighbouring communities, 
was loosely combined under the presidency of one 
chief god— os Apollo at Thermopylse, Poseidon at 
Calauria, Zeus at Olympia, Artemis in iEtolia ; 
and, as tribes were gathered into cities, one 
worship in each place tended to become supreme, 
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e.g. Zoqs at Dodona, Posoidon at Corinth, Hera 
m A i polls, Athene jn the Acropolis of Attica. 
The attubutes of siuh divinities were modified by 
the ch. ir aeter and history of each city. Athene 
had dillcront attributes at Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
etc , Zeus in Thessaly and Caria, Nemesis at 
lthamnus and at Smyrna Powers once supreme, 
as the C races (vegetative powers) at Orchomenos, 
liecamo subordinated to more prevailing deities. 
Colonies on tho Asiatic seaboard, oi elsewhere on 
the Mediterranean coast, and the several island 
communities were subject to special conditions 
Apollo was the same and not the same at Delphi, 
in the Troad, and at ISranchnho ; Athene at 
Athens, in the Troad, and on tho shores of Africa. 
The worships thus locally established were further 
modified in various ways. One potent cause was 
the love of story-telling which created mythology. 
When Hellenic M’orshippors wore asked, ‘What 
mean ye by this service?’ their ready imagination 
furnished copious replies. Hence came an almost 
endless multiplication of divinities; for each attri- 
bute of a god 01 goddess tended to become a 
separate personality. Thus to Artemis were added 
Culhsto, Iplugenia, Dictynna, etc ; to Aphrodite, 
l’eit ho, Harmoma, Helen, Ariadne; to Athene, 
Aglauros and her sisters ; to Hera, Eilithyia — ami 
so forth. Such conceptions were further developed 
in literature and art. 

2. The Homer h poems show this development 
already at an advanced stage They present ns 
with a special grouping of (he chief divinities, ern- 
lwdying possibly the acme of A cl i. Tan culture. 
Zeus is above all, but las nominal omnipotence is 
limited in reality And tho so called trinity of 
Zeus, Athene, and Apollo is the usual sanction for 
an oath, By this tunc the power of divination, 
once vaguely attributed to an earth-goddess or some 
deified ancestor, and still imagined to he accessible 
at many local shrines, was concentrated first at 
Dodona, and afteiwards at Delphi, where tho 
priesthood hud socurod a predominating and wide- 
spread influence. 

Heneath the many-coloured veil of mythology 
theie is evidence of the unconscious working of 
tho human mind, endeavouring to form a general 
notion of that which is higher and mightier than 
man. All manner of mortal weaknesses aio attri- 
buted to individual gods; yet there aie grave 
moments in which essential deity is not unworthily 
conceived, and in times of exceptional emotion 
not an individual god is present to the mind, but 
the gods collectively. Tins becomos more frequent 
in the Odyssey, where the gods, both as Oeol and as 
dat/xoves, are more often spoken of without particu- 
lar mention of Zeus. What, then, are tho general 
attributes of the Homeric gods? (1) They are 
immortal. This privilege is shared by some who 
are not dwellers on Olympus. (2) They live at 
ease (/Jeia ftiovres), exempt from pain and sorrow. 
(3) They feed not on the produce of the ground, 
but on ambrosia and nectar. (4) They are in their 
nature invisible, but have the power of appearing 
to men in various disguises (soinotirnes as birds). 
(5) They are tho givcis of all good, but (6) thoy 
are ever ready to punish the breach of an oath, 
the oppression of the stranger, and other acts of 
wrong. The mortal who contends with them is 
doomed to perdition. They visit cities in the guise 
of strangers, to observe the just and unjust deeds 
of men. 

3. The poetry of Hesiod reflects a parallel and 
partly independent growth of the religious con- 
sciousness. The Muses of Mount Helicon are 
imagined as revealing to their devotee the realities 
of the superhuman world. A crude form of reflex- 
ion comes in aid of poetie fancy, and is associated 
>uth a Rtrong though simple ethical conviction. 


Such abstract notions as justice, mercy or rever- 
ence, persuasion, rumour, contention, are per- 
sonified. Fanciful affinities lead to genealogical 
description and narrative The distinction emerges 
between divine and semi dmne ( Otol , Sal/xovet, tfpmt), 
nor is it always possible to discriminate between 
the cases in which an heroic ancestor is deified 
and those in which some power originally wor- 
shipped as divine or some attribute of a worshipped 
deity comes to bo regarded as a demi-god. 

4. The development of art, always m association 
with religion, is later than that of epic poetry, and 
it reaches an expression of more advanced concep- 
tions. There are distinct traces indeed of an 
amconic stage, in which tho Divine presence was 
realized through some striking natural form or 
some rude symbol— a tiee, a cave, a boulder, a 
cone, a pillar Then came the xoanon, a block of 
wood or stone rudely carved m human form either 
partially or completely. The Trojan Athene m 
11. vi. was probably of this nature. Such idols 
retained a sjiecial sanctity m histouo times not- 
withstanding the advance m artistic skill Athene 
Polias of the Erechtheum still claimed the oflenng 
of tho embioidered robe m preference to the Par- 
tlienos, the Promaclms, or the Lemnian statue. 
Until about the 6th cent. 11 c. little was attempted 
m the way of denoting attubutes through form 
and feature Symbolic treatment came befoie ex- 
pression. Hermes was known by Ins caduceus, 
Artemis by her bow, etc But the pious artist, in 
meditating on the special worship winch he sought 
to adorn, began by and by not merely to mould in 
bronze or marble with wonderful peiccption the 
human form, but to breathe into Ins creations 1 the 
attributes to awe and majesty,’ which worshipped 
hitherto had hut vaguely imagined Even in 
work of the 4th cent B.C., the art critic has no 
difficulty in discerning, from feature and expression 
apart from symbols (such as the evgn, calathm, 
polos, etc,), whether the person represented by a 
statue is human or Divine. This implies a remark- 
able elevation of religious feeling, ft shows that, 
amongst all the vagaries of polytheism, there was 
a growing sense of something * far more deeply 
interfused,’ a power exalted infinitely above 
humanity, yet interpenetrating human life in all 
its aspects It proves that the conception of 
divinity, while recognizing a great variety of 
manifestation, was becoming generalized and uni- 
fied. Tho Pheidian Zeus at Olympia, a work of 
the 5th cent. B.C., waB felt by those who saw it, 
ovon in the latest period of paganism, to be a 
complete embodiment of the Divine ideal 
5. Epic poetry had an undoubted effect m mould- 
ing subsequent modes of literature and art. But 
side by side with Homer it is important to recog- 
nize independent and parallel orders of religious 
consciousness. Ceremonials once established ie- 
mained for ages, as every page of Pausamas shows, 
little affected by the progress of religious thought. 
Some popular worships, on the other hand, such 
as those of Denieter and Dionysus, became the 
nucleus for the growth of anew body of mythology. 
Such movements were encouraged by influences 
from Egypt and the East that shot across the 
national worships and gave rise to a strange blend- 
ing of religious ideas. In this connexion it may be 
well to quote the following passage from W. M. 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia (vol, i. 
[Oxford, 1895] p. 87) on ‘ Anatolian Religion’ ; 

'Its essence lies in the adoration of the life of Nature— that 
fife subject apparently to death, yet never dying but repro- 
ducing Itself w new terms, different and yet the same. This 
perpetual self-identity under varying forms, this annihilation of 
death through the power of self-reproduction, was the object of 
an enthostastio worship, characterised by remarkable self- 
abandonment and immersion in the divine, by a mixture of 
obscene symbolism and sublime truths, by negation of the 
moral distinctions and family ties that exist in a more developed 
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society, but do not exist in the free life of Nature. The mystery 
of self-reproduction, of eternal unitv amid temporary diversity, 
is the key to explain all the repulsive legends and ceremonies 
that cluster round that worship, and all the manifold mani- 
festations or diverse embodiments of the ultimate single diviue 
bfo that are carved on the rooks of Asia Minor.’ 

That religion had some elements essentially alien 
to the Greek spirit, which, however, like all strange 
things, possessed a powerful fascination for indivi- 
dual minds. Obtaining a footing at seaports, these 
cults found their way into the cities, bringing with 
them some impurities for which the earlier Greek 
cults were not responsible, but also diffusing n 
spirit of mystical devotion which in the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools was associated with ascetic 
stuctness of conduct. 

<5. Excesses, however, whether of impurity or 
asceticism, found little response until the decline 
of Hellenism, except on the outer fringe of Hellas 
Corybnntic wildness remained a peculiarity of 
semi-barbarous lands. The Atxjs of Catullus has 
nothing corresponding to it m classical Greeks 
Laments for Adonis were confined to women. 
Dionysiac exuberance, in Athens at least, had 
been tamed and regulated through the institution 
of the drama. To some such influx of foreign 
ideas, in which Egyptian, Oriental, and Thracian 
ingredients mingled, may be traced the origin 
of Orplnsm. A crude theosophy had already ap- 
peared in Hesiod. The tendency to Pantheism and 
blending of divinities (thcocrasy) had shown itself 
here and there, and in the worship of Dionysus 
the notion of a god who suffers, dies, and lives 
again was already present in germ. There was a 
tomb of Dionysus at Delphi, as probably in Crete. 
The founders of the Orphic mysteries wove these 
several threads together in a new mythology 
Dionysus Zagreus, torn in pieces by the Titans, 
lives again as Phanes (see article Orhiism). This 
was, after all, one phase in the general process 
by which the Greek mind was hi ought through 
generalization and inference towards the concep- 
tion of a divine unity. 

7. Philosophy in its earliest foim stood aloof 
from common life, and involved a reaction fiom 
ordinary belief and custom. Xenophanes despised 
anthropomorphism, and Heraclitus could not toler- 
ate the absurdities of piacular sacrifice. Yet each 
great speculative effort w’as in effect a * seeking 
after God.’ The Heraclitean law of Change, the 
Perfect Sphere of Parmenides, the Thought of 
Anaxagoras, Pythagorean Number, were modes of 
expression for a new vision of the Supreme lioing. 
Meanwhile, apnit from philosophy, and from 
Orphic innovation, there were significant changes 
both in popular worship and in literary expression. 
The grouping of divine powers was symbolized by 
a common altar-place (xoivo/hi/uor), either for the 
eight or for the twelve greatest gods, at Athens 
and in Argolis ; and the generalizing tendency 
already noticed becomes more distinct. In Hero- 
dotus, for examplo (1. 32, vii. 46, viii. 13, 60), 
the idea of God which is present to the historian 
is at once impersonal and personal. All excep- 
tionally striking events and extraordinary pheno- 
mena are accounted for by a supernatural provi- 
dence above and beyond the action of individual 
gods (see especially the cunous bit of teleology in 
Heroa. iii. 108). The stage of reflexion which 
appears in his histories probably dates from an 
earlier time than that of their publication, repre- 
senting a spirit which may be described as Ionian 
pessimism. The old suspicion of Divine malignity 
was confirmed by the sad unceitainty of life 
amongst those who lived beneath the ever- 
threatening shadow of Persia (8n imnlvOwhs ian 
o lei sore 1) ’luvlij, Herod, vi. 86). 

The idea of Fate (q.v. ) as distinct from Divine voli- 
tion at the same time acquires increasing prominence 


(Wet, t6 xfitor, Herod, passim). The hope of immor- 
tality, winch m Homer had grown dim, was revived 
m the Eleusinian worship, and found poetical ex- 
pression in Pindar. This poet has sublime con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature as exalted, irresistible, 
swift, etc., and he refuses to accept fables that 
seem to him degtading to the gods. But his 
ethical standard, that of the Hellenic aristocracy 
of birth, though noble m many ways, has not the 
human bre&dtn and depth of the great tragio poets. 

8. APschylus absorbed and carried further the 
theosophio speculations which were prevalent m 
the early 5th cent. B.C. For him they centred 
m meditation upon human things. The idea of 
Divine righteousness striking a haimony amidst a 
clash and confusion of events and bringing into 
order the moral chaos of the primitive world is the 
dominant note m him. He reserves the word 
‘God* (Oe 61) principally for the supramundanc 
powers, and sometimes makes express opposition 
oetween the gods and the subterranean deities 
(see Eumenidks) The mythopocio faculty is still 
strong m him. But his mythology is not fixed into 
a system. It is an elastic medium for the expres- 
sion of his thoughts. Apollo is the prophet of 
Zeus, Athene represents the glory, the fieedom, 
and wise equity of Athens. In speculating on the 
Divine attributes he came to see clearly the 
necessity of combining power with benehcence and 
wisdom ( Prometheus Vmctus). 

9. In Sop/wdes the idea of justice is identified 
with the nghteous but inscrutable will of Zeus, and 
destiny becomes the symbol of the mysterious, 
unaccountable element m human lifo, 

4 The burden and the mystery 
Ot all this unintelligible world* ; 

5a.lfi.uv is used of any superhuman power directly 
acting on the life of man. 

The ‘eternal laws’ (piobably an Eleusinian 
notion — see Lysias, adv. Andocid. p. 104) may not 
be broken with impunity either consciously or un- 
consciously, but the noble spirit, though over- 
clouded for a time, is ultimately justified. Some 
notes of* sadness here anti there, chiefly m late 
plays, prepare us for the scepticism and newer 
pessimism which find frequent utteianeo in Euri- 
pides. This belongs to the period of the Sophists 
( q v.), in which eailier beliefs and positive specu- 
lations gave way before obstinate questionings 
about the meaning of expeiience. Another aspect 
of the same timo of transition is perceptible 
beneath the silence of Thucydides, who limits his 
vision to the facts of life — what has liecn and 
will lie again while human nature remains 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Thucydides hail lived 
through the experiences of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

10. It is observablo that in the later tragedies the 

word for * God ’ (0c6*) is used with increasing laxity 
—for instance, for Niobe in Soph. PI. 150— and is 
predicated for mere abstractions, such as Time 
(Xptro* yhp eiipap^s 0e6s, Soph. El. 179), Thought (rj 
4>p6rtl<nt iyaOt} debt fdyas, Soph, fraj? 837), Caution 
(tv S' et\a(3el$, Otuv, Eur. Phan. 782), 

Wealth (pst) tXoCtov etirys' oi>x^ Oavpdfu Otbv ) bv \w 
k&kuttos fa Slut iKTfaaro, Eur. frag. 20 ; cf. Anstopli 
Plutus), Shamefastness (alSdn p‘ tye t.—oi ripe, 
v pd£tu odtev hpybs if debt, Eur. Ion, 336, 337), 
Poverty (qvk (<m reWa* lepbv ixOUrrys OfoO, Eur. 
frag. 250), and even Recognition (Oebs ydp sal 
rb ytyvwffKtiy Eur. Mel 560). Hesiod had 

anticipated this mode of speaking m saying of 
Rumour («fyhpy): ‘She also is a god’ (Oebt *6 ns 
tori xol almfj, Op. et Dies, 762). How conventional 
Athenian religion had become, although as custom 
it had still a powerful hold, appears from the light 
treatment of Dionysus and other deities by Aristo- 
phanes. 
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XI. With the career of Socrates ( q.v .) a new 
era of reflexion, at once religious and ethical, 
begin*. Plato is probably justified in lepresenting 
lutn as amounting for his self-devoted pursuit of 
trntli by the command and inspiration of Apollo, 
and tho Divine intimation ( t 6 8mp.6nov) which 
checked him when on the point of undertaking 
some new enterprise was likewise regarded by him 
os supernatural. While conforming to the religion 
of Ins countrymen, he rejected fables which attri- 
buted immoral actions to the gods. The simple 
teleology which we have already noted in Hero- 
dotus was carried by him somewhat further in 
recognizing the adaptation of organ to function 
in the human frame, and he warned his hearers 
against praying for blessings which the gods had 
placed within human power. 

12. I n Plato it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween his allusions to popular conceptions and 
his own original thoughts. In one place the 
ordinary notion of God is spoken of as the fig- 
ment of a ‘non-natural man* (Phcrifr. 248 C). In 
another the gods who exist through custom and 
convention are contrasted with tho heavenly 
bodies to whom ho attributes real divinity ( Tim. 
41 A). But, when lie speaks most seiiously, he 
expiesses theological principles which are of per- 
manent value. God is tho author of all good, but 
never of evil. If Ho chastises men, it is that He 
may make them better. He cannot lie or deceive. 
Goa is the measuro of truth, not man, as Pro- 
tagoras had said. The world is ordered not by 
chance, but accoiding to the mind of God. God 
is froe from envy (here Plato contradicts his 

E redccossors), and lie would have His creature to 
e os like Himself os possible. In these and other 
iassages God is imagined as a living personality. 
‘Use whore the place of God is taken by the mi- 
orsonal idea of good. That is the Atlas on which 
he universe rests, and which * preserves the stars 
from wrong.' It is this which gives validity to 
tho highest principles of truth and being, and 
without which the fabric of the universe would 
col lapse. Plato speaks with some reserve on theo- 
logical questions, and in his Laios the most sacred 
rites aio to bo performed in tho temple of the Sun 
Yet aboie and beyond all such rules of worship, 
thcio me unmistakable indications of a true 
monotheism. God is virtually identical with the 
good mind or soul, which m the end prevails over 
tho evil or imperfect soul. That is the prime 
cause of motion and becoming—itself eternal, un- 
changing, and unmoved. The unity of the supreme 
will is expressly recognized in tho Statesman. 
Lastly, God is not to bo cajoled by rites of atone- 
ment, or by prayer and sacrifice ; and only a less 
dangerous error is to suppose that He takes no 
interest in human things. 

13. In the system or Aristotle , the spheres of 
theology, ethics, and politics, though not unrelated, 
are distinct. The life of action and of moral 
choice is human; tho life of contemplation is 
alone divine God causes motion, but is Himself 
unmoved. His unceasing, uninterrupted energy 
is the thought of thought (y&rjait vot)<rt wj). This 
metaphysical notion, seemingly cold and unim- 
passioned, is yet inforraod with a strain of philo- 
sophical enthusiasm winch occasionally breaks forth 
[Eth. Ntc. x., cf. Met. xi.), and it has had an 
influence on Christian theology (both Scholastio 
anil Roformed) more persistently effective than 
Platonism as later understood. Even m Aristotle 
the perfection of the Divine nature as immanent 
in the universe is not wholly abstracted from the 
symbolism of the circle and the sphere. But these 
shadows of Pythogoreanism are not essential to 
the philosopher’s thought. God, the prime mover, 
Himself unmoved, is at once the first and the iin&l 


cause of all things. All Nature, from the lowest 
to the highest, is potentially Divine. From God 
it lias received the seeds of being, and yearns to 
realize itself in higher forms. Hence the final 
cause is also at once the efficient and the formal 
cause. Particular ends, such as beauty, goodness, 
wisdom, truth, are all subordinate to the supreme 
energy which is the realization of the thought of 
God. At this point Greek religion has travelled 
far away from ' the gods of custom and convention,’ 
and may bo said to have reached its apogee. 

24. Epicurus , following the Cyrenaic school in 
ethics, and Democritus in physics, and adopting 
one of the heresies denounced by Plato, taught that 
the gods, living happily m eternal calm, cannot be 
supposed to interest themselves m tho affairs of 
men. The Stoic, on the other hand, while adopt- 
ing Herachtean cosmology, deified tho moral ideal, 
and looked for God within the human mind and w ill. 

15. By the end of the 1st cent. a.d. it had 
Jjecome impossible for persons at once leligious 
and thoughtful to accept the old mythologies in a 
literal sense. Meanwhile other worships, espe- 
cially those of Egypt and Persia, had met and 
mingled with tho Greek and found wide accept- 
ance m the Roman world. The blondmg of div- 
inities ( OeoKpacrla , ‘syncretism’) had gone far In 
this welter of superstitions, those who clung affec- 
tionately to anciont ritual and tradition had re- 
course to allegory and symbolism. Plutarch’s 
treatise concerning Isis ana Osins, addressed to a 
pious and intelligent lady, is very instructive m 
this regard. He is strongly imbued with Platon- 
ism, and quotes largely from the Timwus and 
Laws. His own thoughts point clearly to mono- 
theism. Yet he assumes that the leligion of 
Egypt, however it is to be interpreted, is authori- 
tative and lasting. He cannot imagine that it 
will ever be supplanted or done away. His ex- 
planation of the worship of the crocodile may 
serve as an example of his mothod : ‘This animal's 
eyes are so arranged that he can see while himself 
unseen, a power which is justly attributable to 
the Supreme Being.’ By accepting Plato’s distinc- 
tion between gods and demons {deol and Saipoves), 
I’lutarch is enabled to effect a superficial reconcile- 
ment between monotheism and polytheism. The 
same antithesis was adopted and emphasized by 
tho Christiau Fathers, when they followed St. Paul 
in saying that the heathen prayed and sacrificed 
to demons and not to God (1 Co KP°). 

See also Greek Religion. 
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GOD (Hindu). — At the foundation of all the 
religious life and thought of India he her sacred 
books. The literary element, inspired and con- 
trolled by a dominant class and largely accommo- 
dated to their own ends, has exercised an influence 
the breadth and comprehensive nature of .which 
finds few if any parallels outside of Christianity. 
Among no other peoples is the appeal to what is 
traditional more absolute and decisive ; and tradi- 
tion appeals in turn to the written word. If it 
may lie said that custom in the East regulates and 
fetters social relationships to a degree unknown 
among Western nations, Indian life, on the other 
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hand, in its religious aspect is, broadly speaking, 
no less determined by the teaching of the Indian 
Scriptures. Every leader of thought, every re- 
former of doctrine, takes his stand upon these, and 
claims to be thoir true interpreter. Any survey, 
therefore, of the formaand developments of religious 
thought naturally and necessarily begins heie; 
and an inquny into the nature of the conception 
or conceptions which the Indian peoples have 
formed of the Divine must take account in the 
first instance of the evidence and teaching of the 
authoritative books. 

x. The Vedas. — The earliest illustrations of 
primitive doctrine and belief as they existed in 
noith-west India are found m the Rig- Veda j and 
the chronological uncertainties of this literature 
hardly detract from its supreme importance as a 
witness to the origin and development of ‘theo- 
logy’ in the narrower sense of the word, the 
doctiine of God, as formulated and held by the 
Indian peoples The succession of the literaty 
strata, generally speaking, is not doubtful ; and it 
is upon this that the History of doctrine rests. 
Behind it lies the Indo-Iraman peiiod, whose ideas 
with regard to the unseen form matter of more or 
less well-founded conjecture, but hardly as yet of 
secure inference. Tnat these early hymns reflect 
the higher and serious beliefs of the people is not 
doubtful — as on another plane of thought the 
Atharva- Veda reflects the superstitions, the craving 
for unnatural or supernatuial power, the cunning 
and greed of primitive man on his guard against 
demoniacal influences, seeking to overreacii his 
fellow-man, and fearful lest his fellow-man should 
overreach him Of both tendencies account must 
be taken m any attempt to trace the genesis and 
history of theistio belief. As a whole the Rig- 
Veda is the older collection, and has been most 
influential upon later thought. The Atliarva-Vcda, 
however, contains elements of very great, probably 
of not less antiquity. 

It has often been pointed out that the concep- 
tions upon which these ancient hymns are based 
aie those of a pumitive Nature-worship— -a Nature- 
worship, moreover, which is sufficiently frank and 
inaitificial to enable us to watch the process of 
personification, and to trace its development from 
the scarcely-disguised natural phenomenon, where 
the god is nardly differentiated from the physical 
appearance, to the idealized and abstract person- 
ality, clothed with moral attributes, and endowed 
with a character wholly divine. To the former 
belong Dyaus, the broad bright sky, perhaps 
the only one of the great gods of the Veda who 
carries us back to pre-Vedic times ; the Maruti, 
the deities of the storm ; Indra , the god of the 
rain-cloud, who became the mighty warrior and 
champion of heaven ; Agm, the god of fire, as regards 
some of his attributes and functions ; and others, all 
of whom are in process of becoming detached from 
those phenomena of Nature which they represent, 
and obtaining an individual and abstract existence. 
The rich personification of the Veda extends over 
the whole realm of inanimate Nature. The heavens, 
the earth, the waters, the air are all laid under 
contribution ; and there is a constant tendency to 
assimilation and interchange of attributes, so that 
not only are the same qualities ascribed to different 
deities, but the same actions are performed, and 
they thus tend to become indistinguishable in 
character from one another. The sameness of 
many of the Vedic divinities is no less noticeable 
than their derivation from the physical universe. 

Abstract personifications are more characteristic 
of the later hymns, though they are not confined 
to these. Adtti, the immensity ; Prajdpati, the 
lord of creatures ; JJiranya-garbha, the golden 
germ, are illustrations of a tendency, which seems 


to have become more marked with the progress of 
time, towards a mystioal, contemplative attitude 
of mind, which sought to dissociate the objects of 
its worship from the visible and tangiblo, and to 
assign to them a position of greater independence 
and exaltation. Hence especially the gods origin- 
ally mortal become immortal, and cease to be 
moved by passions like men. They wrap them- 
selves up in distance and mystery ; and the wor- 
shipper cannot come crudely with a gift in his 
hand, hoping to receive an equal or a greater return, 
but needs to inquire the way, and reverently to 
approach one whose nature and being ho cannot 
fully know. In the later Rig-Vedic hymns theie 
is a distinct approximation to the speculative and 
pantheistic spmt of philosophio Hinduism. 

A furthor and noticeable feature of the Vedic 

f ods is their predominantly beneficent character, 
lalevolent deities, at least of the higher oidor, are 
absent ; and the demons, malicious and hurtful, iu 
their perpetual conflict with the gods are uniformly 
worsted. The great gods themselves are either 
neutral and indifferent, or interfere actively for 
the suppiession of wrong and the punishment of 
the sinner. Ethically regarded, their power was 
conceived as making for righteousness ; and, though 
subject to gusts of passion, and open to external 
inducements and oajolery like mon, the gods Btood 
on the whole for j'ustice and right as against deceit, 
fraud, and wrong. There can be little doubt that 
in the lofty character of their deities a compara- 
tively high moral tone of the worshippers found 
expression 

That behind some of these personifications lies 
a deification of the heroic and honoured dead is 
sufficiently probable, though it can hardly be said 
to be demonstrated. Traces of totemism also have 
been found in the names of tribes derived from the 
cowj goat, fish, etc. These indications, however, 
are obscure and indecisive, and at the most are 
readily explicable on other principles. It remains 
that the leading motive of the theology of the 
Rig-Veda is Nature-worship, the attribution of a 
personal and divine character to the objects and 
phenomena of the external universe. 

It is not of so great importance as at first sight 
it might appear to be that the poets of the llig- 
Veda ascribe omnipotence and supremacy to the 
individual deity whom for the moment they are 
addressing ; that, in other words, the religion of 
these hymns is henotheistie. Each divinity in turn 
so fully engages the thought and attention of the 
seer that there seems to be no room for any other, 
or at least for any equal. To him attributes of 
majesty and greatness are assigned which can be 
the possession of but one alone, unique and with- 
out a peer. But, as he ceases to be invoked and 
passes out of sight, another comes forward, who 
is invested with precisely the same powers and 
dignified with the same titles. This is the essen- 
tial feature of henotheism, the worship of one 
god at a time, who for the time is regarded as 
supreme, to the exclusion or subordination of all 
others. In no other primitive religion is this 
character so marked as in that of early Aryan 
India Tlio logical conclusion and development of 
a henotheistie creed is monotheism, and from this 
forward movement Indian thinkers turned aside 
The East cares little for logic or consistency in the 
strict Western sense of the term. And the Vedic re- 
ligion fell hack into a luxuriant polytheism, which 
on the one hand fettered itself with tnc most uncom- 
promising system of rites and ceremonies that the 
world has ever known, and on the other allowed 
the freest scope to a speculative daring which 
resolved the idea of God into a vague and mystical 
pantheism. 

3. The BrShmanas. — In the thought that char 
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acterized tlio period of literary development which 
followed, from the 6th or 7 fch cent. n.c. and onwards, 
it seems tliat to tho active invocation of the gods by 
hymn and prayer had succeeded a ceremonial typo of 
worship, wiucn deadened all spiritual life, or at feast 
drove it beneath the surface. The priest intervened, 
and demanded with growing insistence a rigorous 
piecision m the observance of the niceties of rite and 
sacrifice, a strictness which in turn had the effect 
of making Ins own services the more indispensable. 
The gods needed placating, and none could placate 
them aright save the priest who knew tho formula! 
and was able to carry out the ritual. Myth and 
story, precedent and custom ruled. It was an 
epoch of order and commandment, of method 
crystallizing into principle, of elaboration of tho 
minutiae of service, like to nothing so much as to 
the stringent demands of the later Judaic code, 
when beneath the weight of the letter of the law 
the spirit was almost crushed. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the reality was not so entirely spiutless and 
formal as tiie extant literature would suggest. 
True pi ogress was made, in doctrine as well as in 
tho ritual and inodes of the sacrifice. But tho 
doctrinal changes hardly affected, broadly speak- 
ing, the people’s conception of God. Tliey weie 
eschatological, extending the retribution which 
might be required of the sinner into a future hfo ; 
building up a more ordered and settled theory of 
the constitution and government of the world , but 
leaving the idea of God still essentially that of one 
with whom a bargain might be made, and who for 
value received would forgo lus wrath, acquit the 
transgicssor, or bestow unnumbered benclits. Tins 
tendency found exaggerated and morbid expres- 
sion in the practices of tho hermits and ascetics, 
for whose use special books of rule and doctrine 
woro flamed (see art. Aran yak as), and who by 
intense meditation and Prolonged self-mortihcation 
believed themselvos able not only to wring from 
the gods any gift at will, but to supersede them in 
their dignity and sway, and to take possession of 
their tin one (see artt. Asceticism, Renunciation 
[Hindu]) On tho other hand, a reaction against 
the formality and religiousness of the times seems 
to have given birth to a matenalistic or atheistic 
movement, which has left its traces in the litera- 
ture, though naturally not allowed to assume a 

{ >1 eminent place there ; which scoffed at all things 
lumati and divine, denied the existence of a God, 
and, quite after tho approved mannei, sought to 
make the best of the onjoyments and opportunities 
of the present. 

3. A lino of thought essentially opposed to that 
of tho Ihahmanas is developed with great subtlety 
and power in* the Upanisads (}»). Hero tho 
trend of thought on the nature and being of God 
is speculative and mystical, os contrasted with 
tho practical and propitiatory view of the books of 
ntual. In germ there can be little doubt that the 
foimer is of at least equal antiquity; the human 
mind pondered and scrutinized certainly not latei 
than it worshipped. But, in the form m which 
they have been preserved, the Upanisads present 
us with the final result of a long period of inquiry, 
discussion, and speculation, dui mg which the 
ritualistic and the philosophical or speculative 
elements moved and woro developed upon parallel 
lines, without in tho mam clashing with one 
another ; until under BrKhmau influence tliey were 
brought together, and iu somo sort harmonized 
and made to agree. The leading doctrine or doc- 
trines of the Upanisads seem to have originated 
among tho royal or warrior caste; by whom in 
the East, not in India alone, respite from arms and 
strife was devoted to eager inquiry, and to the 
conducting of religions and philosophical disputa- 
tions. Later, the Brahmans adopted and welcomed 


the new modes of thought, interpreting their own 
ntual as typo and symbol of higlior truths, which 
in themselves indeed transcended the type, but 
were thus set foith by way of accommodation 
to the needs of the unlettered multitude, whose 
minds wero incapable of rising to the conception 
of abstract or spmtual realities, and needed a con- 
crete image of the true. Heneo there were two 
ways of arriving at a knowledge of the truth, of 
Brahma, or of God— the jiiancucdnda, the sphere 
of knowledge, in which ho alone moves and by 
which he ascends who is gifted with purer, clearer 
insight than the common crowd ; and the karma- 
kftnda, the department of works, designed for 
ordinary men, who thereby may wm a proportion 
of merit and reach forth painfully to a higher 
state. It is in the former that tne kernel and 
essence of Upanisad teaching is to be sought. 

Tho thought or thoughts, then, of the Upanisads 
and of the great systems of Indian philosophy 
which are more or less completely based upon, and 
find expression in them have penetrated and rule 
the Inaian conception of the unseen and the divine 
to an extent to which an adequate parallel can 
hardly be found elsewhere, unless it bo the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 'of Augustine 
Ins interpreter, on the development of Christian 
theology Thinking India is dominated by the 
Upanuyods. And, owing to the piesonce and 
authority of the Brahmans, who had constituted 
themselves the custodians of doetnne, the concep- 
tions of the Upanisads made their way to the 
lowest strata of society, gradually modifying and 
humanizing religious belief. It is true that outside 
oven of these there was always a wide circle of 
non-Ilindu aboriginal peoples; of whose creed 
Nature-worship, fetishism, and the like were the 
characteristic features. In mere numbers those 
last formed the majority ; as, apart from the loose- 
ness and elasticity of the term Hinduism, which 
has thrown its wide net over very many who have 
the most shadowy of rights to be called Hindus, 
they constitute the majority to-day. Moreover, 
peoples so diverse and distinct as thoso who inhabit 
India can hardly be said to have one only thought 
upon any subject, least of all upon tho highest, the 
natuio and being of God. In so far, however, as 
there is a common tendency of thought, an ac- 
cepted principle, disavowed by few or none, and 
leading naturally, and in most instances by virtue 
of the meditative and introspective character of 
the people themselves, to a definite form or type 
of belief, the articles of that creed, and especially 
the first and greatest — the Divine character and 
essential attributes— are laid down in the Upani- 
9uds, and have been thence derived, expounded, 
and promulgated. 

Interwoven in all this literature there are two 
main strands of thought, which issued forth in the 
form of the two greatest and most influential 
systems of Indian philosophy. These aie the 
idealistic and the materialistic. But the latter 
never developed into a religion, or gave birth to 
religious conceptions, and was perhaps incapable 
of so doing. It is true that, as a system, it 
admitted tneistio ideas, and was largely modified 
in a theistic direction— under the uncontrollable 
natural impulse to worship, which seems at all 
times and among all peoples to have been ulti- 
mately too strong for abstract materialistic theory. 
But, though at one time widely prevalent, it so 
completely yielded place and popularity to the 
idealistic view that the latter has been justly 
described not only as the fundamental principle of 
the Upanisads, but as the almost universal pre- 
supposition of all Indian thought. 

In regard to the nature of the deity and the 
being of God, idealism, if it ventures on any state- 
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ment whatever, is almost of necessity pantheistic. 
And, if a single term is sought by which to describe 
the leading principle of the many and various ramifi- 
cations of Indian speculation on this theme, it could 
be none other than ‘pantheism.’ With the doc- 
trines or conceptions associated with this term the 
thought of India’s sons from the highest to the 
lowest is saturated. The pantheism of the East, 
however, as represented in the Sanskrit books and 
adopted in the belief of tho people, differed from 
that of the West, assuming different premisses and 
arriving at different conclusions Western pan- 
theism, broadly speaking, has regarded Goa as 
immanent in Nature and the natural universe. To 
the Indian, Nature is immanent m God. European 
pantheism is hardly wronged, if it be said to nave 
its eyo first on the natural world, into which it 
introduces God. Indian pantheism makes God all 
in all, und introduces Nature only because the 
insistent demands of practical eveiyday experience 
compel it to do so, and to endeavour thus to 
reconcile theory with apparent fact ; while at the 
same time it saves the unity and absoluteness of 
the Divine by denying to the natuial universe any 
true existence or reality at all. Tho latter is 
always and only may a, deceivableness and illusion. 
Only of God may being, existence, reality bo 
predicated, not of the material world. There is one 
only, not another. Hence Indian pantheism, as 
far as its conception of the deity is concerned, 
would be more strictly and correctly desciibed as 
‘pantheistic monism.’ 

4. The great systems of Indian philosophy carry 
forward, reiterate, and develop the thoughts which 
are found more or less fully expressed m the 
Upanisads. But of the six recognized systems 
(see sep. artt.), two, the Vai&esika and the Ny&ya, 
possess no significance from a religious point of 
view. Of the others, the materialism of tho Saft- 
khya leaves no room for the spiritual or divine ; 
ana the decline of its influence, in the presence of 
its great rival, has been very marked. The Yoga, 
which philosophically is closely allied to the San- 
khya, has grafted upon the materialistic creed of 
the latter enough of theism to give reality to its 
doctrine of union {yoga) with the divine It is 
upon the completeness of this union that in theory 
tne success or failure of its ascetio practices de- 
pends ; and the penances and religious exercises 
for w hieh Indian ascetics have ever been remark- 
able are designed by virtue of this fusion to secure 
prospective benefits or the immediate possession 
of miraculous powers. The yogin, therefore, is a 
real theist, whose tlieistic doctrines are neverthe- 
less scientifically irreconcilable with the philosophy 
with which they are combined. Although, how- 
ever, the genuine sannyasin still commands great 
respect m India, the popularity and influence of 
the class are declining with the spread of Euro- 
pean ideas and education. And there can be little 
doubt that, like the asceticism of the early cen- 
turies in the West, the Yoga also will finally dis- 
appear, leavmg behind it, nevertheless, the memory 
of a marvellous self-control, of many a pure and 
simple life, and of an entire, if often useless and 
misdirected, devotion to one single aim. 

Of the two remaining systems, the Mlmathsft 
and the VedSnta, which are mutually related, and 
which seem to have originally formed parts of one 
whole, the former, which devotes itself to the 
exposition of the ritual, contains nothing which 
enlarges or interprets the conception of God It 
is concerned with practical observance, not with 
theological doctrine. The latter, the Vedftnta, is 
the dominant philosophy of India, where philosophy 
and religion, more than in any other country, go 
hand in hand. Its estimates and definitions of 
God have swayed the minds at least of the more 


thoughtful classes of the people almost os fm hack 
as the records will carry us ; and have determined 
tho trend and character of the general belief of all, 
from the highest to the lowest, to a degree per- 
haps unparalleled elsewhere. The great majority 
of Hindus, with more or less acknowledgment and 
consciousness of the fact, are Vedftntists ; and Ve- 
d&ntism is but tho theoretical development and 
expansion of the governing conception of the 
Upanisads. Creed and piactico, however, are 
not of necessity adjusted to one another. A com- 
plete adjustment would indeed, 011 Vedftntic prin- 
ciples, be an impossibility in experience. And not 
infrequently tho man who in theory is a pantheist 
and idealist will in practical life lepeat his prayers 
and perform ritual service to many gods v> ith as 
much outward fervency as his unphilosophical 
neighbour. 

So far from denying that there is a God, the 
Vedanta identifies everything with Him. All that 
is not mere mCtyfi, unreality and illusion, is God. 
Brahman (God) is one — one being, one soul, one 
mind, one only without a second. This umvcisal 
soul, moi cover, is ono with tho individual soul, 
and therefore each soul is complete and perfect 
Brahman ; thore is no distinction of persons, for 
all 18 one. Brahman is also of necessity indefin- 
able, since eveiy predicate, even the niostgeneial 
and indefinite, implies a contrary, an opposite, and 
besides Brahman there is none else ; he is all- 
pervadmg, all -comprising, thought without an 
object of thought, the thinker absolute and alone 
Stiange as such reasonings may appeal, they were 
built up with consistent and unshrinking logic from 
the premisses which the authors of tlio Vedflnta 
laid down And, if fiom these heights of refined 
fancy and speculation, where definition fails, where 
‘ I am Bramnan ’ and ‘ Brahman is I,* and where 
idealism strains itself in the effort to reach the 
ultimate reality, thought was soon compelled to 
return and to endeavour to find a way to hui • 
monize pure abstract thinking with the demands 
of experience and practical life, it remains true 
that in theory tho Indian idealist is the most 
thoroughgoing and consistent m the woild His 
idealism, however, remains almost necessarily a 
mere creed, which he will expound with earnest- 
ness and fervour, but which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances hardly afreets lus conduct and life. 

5. Epic poetry.— The importance of tho great 
epic poems of India, the Mahdbhdrata ana tho 
lidmdyana, for the history of leligious thought in 
its bearing upon the Hindu conception of God, is 
second only, if indeed it is second, to that of the 
Upanisads and the orthodox systems of philo- 
sophy. The latter have been the property and 
study of the thoughtful and learned, and their 
influence has only indirectly touched the lower 
strata of the population ; but the epic stories are 
the popular possession of the inhabitants of every 
village and liainlet, as well as of the great towns 
and centres of pilgrimage. The names of their 
heroes and heroines are household words through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Sftft U&m 
is the most frequently heard sound on the lips of 
the devotee, whether in the open air or at one of 
the many shrines consecrated to the worship of 
the god. ILanum&n, Bhlma, Kadlift, and others 
occupy a position second to none in tho affection 
and reverence of the villagers And, while each 
district has its own store of folk-tales, and its own 
gods and godlings, whose name and influence 
extend more or less widely into the region beyond, 
the great historical epics have penetrated the 
whole land. To use a somewhat hackneyed com- 
parison, they are to India what Homer has been 
to Greece. Their heroes are known eveiy where, 
and in many instances have become identified with 
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local or tribal divinities, whose attributes they 
have more or loss adopted, and whose worship 
they have absorbed. 

Many of tlio dements, the episodes, and the 
chaiacteiH of tins poetry may be tiaced back to a 
10 eat antiquity, equal if not superior to that of 
the Upaniyads themselves. Its thought, how- 
eve!, has moved on different lines, and the points 
of contact, of action and interaction, have not 
been numorous. But, while the tone and tendency 
of the philosophical literature has been panthe- 
istic, mystical, and symbolical, that of the epic 
poetry nas been uniformly in the direction of 
theism — not monotheism, but a rich polytheism, 
w Inch has flooded the land w ith gods and goddesses 
innumerable. It is an illustration, moreover, of a 
bent of mind that lias been noticed before, that 
from among tins crowd of divinities there has 
always tended to emerge one or more with greater 
power and wider sway than the rest, whose ven- 
geance is more to be fenied and his anger depre- 
cated, and whose aid it is more desirable to secure 
m tunes of need. The Indian pantheon is always 
a more or less stable monocracy, not a republic 

More or less dependent upon the epics proper is 
the secondary romantic and mythological litera- 
ture, still imperfectly explored, and extant not 
in Sanskrit but in the various vernaculars, 
embodying material much of wlncli has come 
down from n considerable antiquity. While the 
tone of a great part of tins literature, as far 
as it is known, is sufficiently demoralizing and 
coarse, theio breathes m some of the works a true 
religious sinnt, which seeks to cast off that which 
is sensual and degrading, and to know and hold 
communion with a higher power that makes for 
righteousness. 

6. A characteristically strange combination of 
tlieistio and ethical teaching with dienmy specu- 
lation is found in the Bhaqavad-GUd , the Song of 
the Blebsed— -the New Testament, as it has often 
been called, of Hinduism To the European 
reader its many repetitions, its frank opportunism, 
its digressions, and the framework and presupposi- 
tions of unfamiliar ideas, fail to present an attrac- 
tive whole ; but upon Hindu thought there is no 
book which has exercised so fascinating and ele- 
vating an influence. * When my heart is lonely,’ 
said an Indian sddhu recently, * I read in the 
Bhagavad-fJitfi ; and I like that better than any 
other book, because it makes my jmait glad.’ 1 I 
The very features which condemn it to Western 
taste are beauties and excollencios in Indian eyes. 
But with all its difficulties and inconsistencies, 
characteristics w-liich it only shares with nearly 
all Eastern .liteiature, it cannot be denied that 
the Bhagavad Gltft has been a moral force, and 
that on the whole it has promoted simplicity and 
purity of life. 

The poem has euffered Interpolation (see art Bhaoavad-GITa), 
and is no longer In lta original form To this cause un- 
doubtedly are due eome of the contradictions which meet us in 
the poet’s view of God and the chief good. Action and devo 
tion are the two themes upon which he insists Nothing is 
better than faith in God, reliance upon Him, and obedience to 
His will , and this is the whole dutv of man The doctrine of 
Brahman, moreover, the soul of the universe, everlasting and 
changeless, is set forth in the mauner, and even In the very 
phraseology of the Upani^ads; and the entire poem, as ft 
exists at the present tune, moves in the atmosphere of Ved&ntic 
Idealism. It has been usual to suppose that this idealistic teach- 
ing represents the view of the original Bhagavad-Gita, and 
that the theistic and practical doctrines are a later accretion 
In a recent monograph, however, R. Garbe argues strongly 
for the primitive character of the theistio element, holding 
that the basis of the poem was a monotheistic treatise or hymn 
designed to commend the worship of Kr?pa as supreme god , 
and that this was worked over and supplemented more than 
once in the interests of Br&hman orthodoxy and the ascendant 
idealistic views The last word upon the post of the Git4 has 
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certainly not been said But, however its tangled history may 
be unravelled, there can tie no doubt that its monotheistic and 
spiritual teaching, modified as it may have been and con- 
taminated by other tendencies, has been a most potent 
factor, perhaps the most potent factor, in the religious life of 
India 

y. Sects. — By the side of the philosophic doc- 
trines and systems there exist and have existed 
from the earliest times innumerable sects, over all 
of which has been tin own the loose cloak of the 
Hindu name, hut which differ widely from one 
another in belief and practice. Of these tho 
larger number accept more or less fully the ancient 
Veaie divinities, recognize the supremacy of the 
Brfthman rules and caste, and adhere to one or 
other of the philosophical systems above named. 
Cross currents, however, run eveiy where ; the sects 
and the systems are rarely oi never conterminous. 
And it can only be said in general terms, which 
admit of numerous exceptions, that this or that 
form of religious belief is allied with a particulai 
trend of philosophical speculation. The tenacity 
and conservatism of the Hindu, moreover, lias led 
to the result that the circumstances of the ongin 
and rise of a creed or sect, the environment and 
history of the foundei and his immediate disciples, 
have exercised a more permanent influence on tho 
character of the faith they have piofessed than is 
usual in the West. The sects that have rejected 
Vcdic and Brahmameal traditions have been com- 
paratively few, and in most, peihaps all, instances, 
the impulse to such rejection has come from 
without. Historically also they have ordinarily 
assumed the shape of a reform of existing usages, 
and a purification of doctiine and religious belief , 
and in relation to the dominant orthodoxy have 
run a mote or less prolonged course of successive 
antagonism, toleration, and decay, sinking back 
into the all-absoibing and inert mass of Hinduism 
by which they found themselves surrounded A 
broad and general classification of the sects on 
these lines may bo made according as they owe 
their inspiration ipmnly to internal sources, Hindu 
or Buddhist, as Sftktism, Kftmanuja, Chaitanya, 
etc., and the Arya SamiVj ; to Muhammadanism, as 
Kabir, Nilnak, and the Sikhs ; or to Christianity, 
as the Brahma Samaj and kindred societies. But 
the oiigmating causes of nil are manifold and 
complex, and no such classification is exhaustive, 
or in details unexceptionable. 

The greatest ana most enduring revolt from 
Biahmamcal assumption and claims was raised in 
Buddhism, which has left marked tiaces of its 
influence in many of the sects, and, though in 
general extinct in India, lingers obscurely to the 
present day in some of the villages of Bengal. 

The sectarian or popular religions of India are 
thus essentially theistic. The two chief forms of 
religious creed and life, Vau?navism and Saivtsm, 
which recognize Visnu in one or other of Ins 
forms and Siva respectively as supreme, can both 
be traced back to a great antiquity, and contain 
elements which it is impossible now fully to dis- 
entangle, derived from the ancient beliefs and 
practices of the aboriginal tribes, and from tho 
peihaps loftier faiths of the incoming Aryans. 
Of the two, Saivism is the older, and lias presei veil 
most of primitive ideas, customs, and tendencies 
Vai$navism has come moie entirely under the 
influence of Aryan thought, and has submitted 
more completely, as far as speculation is con- 
cerned, to Br&hman ascendancy, following in its 
development the lead of Br&hman advance. Sai- 
vism, on the other hand, has hardly passed beyond 
a material and sensual view of things. Philo- 
sophically, the latter approaches nearest to the 
Sankhya ,* but on the religious or emotional side 
has allied itself with S&ktism, the worship of the 
vita] principle in Nature, and with the cult of the 
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Matris or Mdh.imalris, the * motheus ’ or ‘great 
motlieis,* who aro the source of all feitility and 
life, and on the other hand deal out disease and 
death. Kali, the black goddess, whose temples 
are stained with blood, ana whose ferocity rellects, 
no doubt, the traits of primitive savage life, has 
been identified witli the wife of Siva ; and thus to 
her rites has been given the sanction of official 
recognition. Together with other deities through- 
out the land, of kindred nature and probably 
similar origin, though less widely popular and 
influential, this goddess and her worship have 
therefore become responsible for a degradation of 
the idea of God, which has made of the divine 
power a capricious tyrant, or a monster that needs 
to be propitiated with the best that his worshippers 
can provide Early in our era and for many 
centuries Saivism was apparently the dominant 
cult m India ; but it has long been losing ground 
steadily to its great rival 

The second idea closely associated with the Saivite 
form of faith was that of asc< hr ism Siva was tho 
great patron of ascetics, and himself strenuously 
practised sel f -morti li cation And the sann ydstn or 
Indian devotee, who divested himself of all his 
possessions, was a yoain who sought, thus dis- 
encumbeied, the final aim of union with God. 
To him the rejection of family ties and the 
abandonment of home and friends, together with 
the affiiction of the body, were but means to an 
end — the seeming of releaso fiom individual exist- 
ence with all its pains and penalties, and becoming 
absorbed at last in the divine The ascetic ideal 
therefore was not only inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing pantheistic mode of thought, but directly 
contradicted it. To tho true Ved&ntist there j 
could be no question of absoiption into a higher 
power, whether personally conceived or not. He 
was already essentially and altogether one with 
Brahman, and tho only change necessary or 
possible was enlightenment, tho opening of his 
eyes to a pre-existing fact, an eternal truth. The 
ascetic puneiple, however, as worked out in India, 
tacitly assumed the contrary. The quest for 
union, on whatever lines it was pursued, implied 
belief in a supreme power with which the union 
uas sought; and that power was logically per- 
sonal, though even here Hindu thought did not 
always accept or recognize its personality. The 
tendency therefore of the yoga conception and 
practice was all in the direction of theism. 

It may be doubted, however, whether in ancient 
tunes any moie than at tho present day the ascetic 
ideal ever exorcised really a great influence on the 
mass of the people of India, or modified to any 
appreciable extent their attitude towards the 
spirit world. They were vaguely conscious of its 
excellence, admired it in theory, and were ever 
ready in practice to bring their gifts. But they 
neither imitated nor desired to imitate the manner 
of life therein exemplified. 

Of far greater immediate influence than the 
Saivite faith or ideal is Vaisnavism in one or 
other of its many forms and sects. Allied with 
the philosophy of the Ved&nta, the Vaisnavite 
creed has commanded the allegiance of three- 
fourths of the thoughtful minds of India, and has 
deeply, if not always consciously or professedly, 
permeated the life and moulded the conduct of the 
great mass of the people. It can hardly be disputed 
that Vaisnavism is the truest general presentation 
of the religious tendencies and conceptions of the 
Hindus j and, apart from its theoretical idealism, 
it is more decisively theistic in practice than 
Saivism itself. In its higher, purer forms the 
henotheism of the Vaisnavite worshipper ap- 
proaches closely to monotheism ; and of all tne 
so-called heathen cults, including Buddhism, this 


faith in its cieed and in many of its forms has 
most affinity with Christiamfy. In particular, the 
ascetic ideal presents no attractions to the true 
Vaisnavite, and to him the ferocious character 
of the Saivite divinities is especially abhorrent 
In his temples no bloody sacrifices are oflered, self- 
torture and self-immolation are unknown, and are 
indeed opposed to his religious principles. His 
entire conception of God is gentler and more 
humane, and is, moreover, deeply impressed at 
every point with anthropomorphic tendencies. 
The Deity is present to man, converses with him, 
walks by his side, sees and hears, knows and 
feels, and perpetually reincarnates Himself for 
the deliverance of suflering, helpless humanity. 
The similanty to Chnstian doctrines is often in- 
deed merely veibal and superficial, as is tho case 
with tho Hindu theory of incarnation (sec aitulc 
Incarnation [Hindu]) But the purpose is broadly 
the same, the rescue of man from the lialeful 
dominion of a foreign and hostile power. Such 
‘descents 'or incarnations take place continually, 
more or less of tho deity being present undei the 
bodily form. And every great ruler or teachei 
is thus regarded by lus followers as divine, with 
a just claim not only to lespect, but to formal 
reverence and worship. 

8. Reforming movements.— Upon this theistic 
or monotheistic conception, as distinguished on the 
one hand from the vague idealistic monism of 
the philosophers and yogtns. and on the other 
from the polytheistic beliefs of the common 
people, the lefonnmg movements that have arisen 
within Hinduism itself have usually laid stress. 
In most instances a comparatively lofty moral 
and spiritual tone has charoctoiized the leaching 
of the founders of these systems, and they have 
pointed the way not only to an amendment'of life 
and manners, but to a purer faith. 

(а) Perhaps the greatest and most influential of 
the reformers was Jidmanuja, who was born near 
Madras probably in tho early part of the Pith 
cent , and took up the position of opponent of 
Sankara in his interpretation of the Vedanta 
sfitias. He expounded and enforced the doctune 
of a Supreme Deity, endowed with all tho attri- 
butes of graciousness, wisdom, and love; of tho 
separateness of the souls of individual men, who 
are capable of knowing and attaining unto God ; 
and of the reality of tne external universe. Ills 
teaching also has been supposed, without any 
sufficient justification, to owe its inspiration to 
Chnstian influence. 

(б) The impulse which Rfim&nuja gave to a higher, 
purer faith was effective mainly in the south of 
India, where his followers and disciples earned 
and still carry on his work. In the 15th cent., 
however, it became a power in the Panjab and the 
north through the influence of Rdmdnanda, an ad- 
herent of the principles and dootnne of K&m&nuja, 
who abandoned the narrow practices of the suc- 
cessors of the latter with regard to caste, and 
proclaimed the natural equality of all men, of 
whatever race, religion, or birth they might be. 
All that was best and most tolerant m his system 
was then taken up by Kabtr in the Panjftb in the 
18th cent., who is said to have been a personal 
disciple of Rfim&nonda. Himself of Muslim origin, 
Kabir united in his teaching the strict uncom- 
promising monotheism of Islam with the broader 
outlook and more generous views of the Vaisnavite 
faith as represented by Rfimanuja and his school. 
The sayings attributed to him breathe a high 
moral tone, but are deeply penetrated by the 
mysticism characteristic of Indian thought. With 
him and with his great disciple Ndnak originated 
the reforming movement oi the Sikhs, which, 
taking cohesion and national life under the pressure 
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of external peisocution, developed into a strong 
military society and kingdom, offering curious 
contiasts as well us resemblances to the militant 
onler.s of tlie Middle Ages m Kmope; but which, 
while main taming its own exclusive ceremonial 
and founs of worship, has ceased to jiossess a 
distinct religious significance, or to preserve its 
doctiinul and ethical superiority to the Hinduism 
by which it is surrounded. See, further, under 
art. Sir H8. 

(r) In another direction, all tlio more interesting 
and instructive because it seems to draw its in- 
spiration from puiely native sources, the teaching 
of llfimanunda and lus school was taken up in the 
work and writings of Tulnn I)ds, perhaps the 
greatest as well as the best-known and most 
popular of India’s poets Literature in India is, 
almost without exception, whatever its immediate 
theme, leligious amt philosophical in tone. And| 
the poems of TulasI Dfis convey instruction in 
religious doctrine and embody a system of cult 
and ciecd, which by virtue of their ponulaiity has 
been carried into every hamlet and almost every 
household wheie the Hindi tongue is spoken. 

‘ Fully ninety millions of people base their theories 
of moiul and religious conduct upon Ins writings u 
In adopting and giving literary expression to the 
teachings of ll&mftnamia, TulasI Das imparted to 
them a tenderness ami directness of application to 
human needs which constituted their n resistible 
appeal to the hearts of the common people There 
is one Supreme Being, who m love and pity became 
incarnate foi the relief of man from Ins Bin. In 
His sight all men are equal, without distinction of 
birth and position ; all are alike involved m nun 
iireti lovable save by the grace of the Creator, and 
thus all stand m need oi a deliverance which in 
and by themselves they are incapable of achieving. 
TulasI Has further declared that it was in Kama, 
the blameless king, that the Deity became thus in- 
carnate; so linking lus teaching with the most 
popular hero and exemplar of bygone days. The 
justly celebiated and much-honoured poet died 
eai ly in the 17 th century. Ho also has boon freely 
in edited with having boriowed his doctrines fiom 
Christian sources ; hut theje seems to he no real 
ground for the charge, at least so far as direct 
derivation is concerned. His creed is the outcome 
and highest expression of all that was best in 
Hindu thought, controlled and gmdod by a pure 
heart searching after wisdom. There have been 
many liko-minued among the sons of India. 

{d) The later and more modem reform move- 
ments within Hinduism owo at least as much to 
the ferment of Christian thought and ideals as the 
earlier movements of the Panjab to Muhammadan- 
ism. Of these the Arya Saindj (g.v ) claims to 
lind a pure monotheism in the four Vedas, which 
alone it accents as inspired and authoritative 
Scripture The adherents of this sect, while 
intensely hostile to Christianity, ascribe to the 
Deity attributes of mercifulness and grace, which 
have their nearest parallel in the God of the New 
Testament. They deny the possibility of an in- 
carnation, and in this respect approximate most 
to the teachings of I shim. Then piofessed aim, 
however, is to rostoie tho ancient unblemished 
faith of Vedio times, which thoy declare has been 
corrupted from without, at the same time main- 
taining strongly the doctrine of transmigration, 
although this is, strictly speaking, foreign to Vedio 
teaching. The influence of the Arya Samilj is 
neither very deep nor far-reaching, and it has 
spread mainly in the ultra-conservative circles of 
tlioso Krali mans who have kept themselves aloof 
fiom Western ideas and education; its position 

i O A Grierson, in JRAS, 1908, p 45 V ,* cf Ills art In I A, 
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and tenets nevertheless hear strong testimony to 
the real tendency of Hindu thought in relation to 
its conception of the Divine. 

(c) The Brahma Samdj [g v.) and kindred societies 
have l>een more deeply affected by Christian ex- 
ample and teaching, and more frankly acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to Clmstian hooks Their 
leaders have moved to the very border-line of 
Christian belief and confession, and have often 
been thought to havo passed over it They have, 
however, uniformly rejected the doctrine of incar- 
nation, and with it the Christian conceptions of the 
Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ They 
preach and teach a pure monotheism, and in this 
respect hold tho same position as tho adherents of 
the Arya Samai. Their views, however, are un- 
doubtedly broader and more liberal, and m their 
public services passages are read not only fiom the 
i Vedas, hut from the New Testament and the Qur’an. 
The reverence which the followers of the Brahma 
SaniSj profess for Christ and His teaching is deep 
and sincere, and the language thoy employ is not 
seldom such as would readily lend itself to a 
Christian interpretation, and lias indeed frequently 
been so regarded They do not, however, intend 
it in this sense Their need, so far as it concerns 
the nature and being of God, is limited to confes- 
sion of faith in one only God, infinite m wisdom 
and goodness and powei, whom Jews and Chris- 
tians, Hindus and Muhammadans, I'aisis and 
Buddhists alike worship, though under different 
names. 

The members of the Brfthma Samilj and of sects 
allied to it by origin and creed are few m number 
compared with the total population of India ; and 
their propaganda, though at one time zealous and 
earnest, has never been very successful. There 
can he no doubt, however, that the ideas which 
they represent commend themselves generally to 
the Indian mind, and aie widely influential among 
the more thoughtful of the people at the present 
day. 

9. By the side of all these sects, which by com- 
parison may be termed orthodox, there havo 
existed in India from the veiy beginning in- 
numerable forms of Nature-worship , demonolatri /, 
polytheistic beliefs , which vary from province to 
province, and almost from village to village. Of 
tho origin and subjective history of such beliefs 
very different accounts have been given (see artt 
Animism, and Nature, Nature-gods). Inpraotice 
m India they present themselves under the form 
of an almost universal belief in spirits or demons, 
who pervade and manifest themselves in all the 
foices and phenomena of Nature. It is only the 
higher and educated classes, and not always or all 
of these, who have emancipated themselves from 
the thraldom of the fear of invisible beings, ghosts, 
and imps, the spirits of fever and pestilence and 
mischief in general, that haunt their imagination, 
and render their lives a perpetual attempt at the 
conciliation of powers of tne unseen. Ancestor- 
worship also has played its part, chiefly under the 
form of a propitiation of the spirits of the dead, 
to secure that they shall not return to injure or 
torment the living Men and women, conspicuous 
for piety or iniquity, from whom favours may be 
ex pec tea or whose wrath is to he deprecated, draw 
to themselves the worship of multitudes, stirred 
by hope or fear. Totemism , again, has left broad 
traces on the superstitious beliefs and practices of 
the people, and lingers in hardly diminished vigour 
in country districts. No nver or hill, no tree or 
rock or spring, is without its inhabiting divinity. 
Every malady is attributed to an evil genius, 
every misfortune wronght by a devil. The house, 
the temple, the road, the field, each has its 
guardian spirit — with the result that the thirty- 
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three lacs of deities, with which India is popularly 
credited, might easily be multiplied many times, if 
the reckoning were to take account of every way- 
side image and to enumerate every village sprite. 

The truth is, however, that amon£ all these 
variant forms and practices of worship there is a 
very great likeness. It is more often a matter of 
name than of nature ; and the underlying concep- 
tions and principles may easily be reduced to two 
or three. The vast majority, moreover, of the 
singularly monotonous and recurrent impersona- 
tions to which the Hindu villager does reverence, 
from the extreme north to the farthest south of 
the peninsula, are not gods in any real sense of the 
term. At the best they are goalings, miniature 
deities with reBtrioted interests and powers; at 
the worst, spiteful and malevolent demons, whose 
immediate sphere of influence is comparatively 
circumscribed, and who reappear under different 
names but with almost identical attributes an<P 
functions in every part of the country. The great 
gods of Hinduism are few, and are mostly the 
descendants or survivals of the divinities of Vedic 
times. The supernatural powers of lower rank are 
without number, an ever-changing crowd, who 
push and jostle one another in the struggle for 
pre-eminence, and pass out of sight and out of 
mind like any mere man. The stable element 
among them is usually of ancient aboriginal deriva- 
tion-— deities of the woods and streams and fields, 
that have maintained their place in the affections 
and reverence of the people in spite of the pressure 
of invading Hinduism. India is full of the spirit 
of religious toleration and compromise ; and the 
assimilation of ntes and divinities and worship 
is proceeding at the present day probably more 
rapidly than at any earlier time. 

10 . Amid so great and endless a variety it would 
seem almost hopeless to attempt to frame a defini- 
tion of the Indian conception of God which should 
be at once simple and sufficiently comprehensive to 
include all that passes under the name of Hindu- 
ism, and which at the same time should adequately 
distinguish her creed in this respect from the other 
great religions of the world. And indeed such a 
broad and general definition, except in the vaguest 
and most catholic terms, is impracticable. For it 
must be remembered that throughout the course of 
her early and late history Hinduism, by virtue 
of her very elasticity and open-mindedness, has 
been profoundly aflected by the thought and prac- 
tice of Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christi- 
anity, to say nothing of the numerous sects to 
which she has given birth and which she has 
nurtured within her own bosom. These last have 
contributed no insignificant share to the sum-total 
of her beliefs. In no respect, in regard to her faith, 
is Hinduism a complete articulated whole, but 
rather a loosely congested mass of materials, held 
together by the fascination of a common name, and 
the imposed bondage of prevalent social customs. 
It would seem possible nevertheless, even if the 
nature and history of Hindu thought forbid rigor- 
ous definition, to indicate certain broad tendencies 
of mind which have almost crystallised into articles 
of universal faith ; which have, on the whole, main- 
tained their ground throughout the centuries ; and 
which combine to make up no unfaithful picture 
of the essential creed of the ordinary Hindu, as it 
concerns his belief in the unseen power that he 
knows as l&vara, or God. 

Whatever measure of internal unity— unity of 


thought and conception, of outlook on the facts 
of lira and interpreration of its issues — the Indian 
peoples possess is due to their religion. Politically 
ana socially they have never been one. Nor are 
they such religiously, save in the general tendencies 
above indicated. But, on the other hand, Hinduism 
vol. vi.— 19 


has been so broadly comprehensive, gathering 
into its net the most diverse races and absorbing 
the moat unlike and even contradictory modes of 
thought and worship, constraining them all to pass 
under one name ana to recognize the advantages of 
one social order, that many have despaired of a 
definition on religious lines, and have affirmed that 
the common bona oonsists merely of external con- 
formity to certain social usages, combined with 
a practical recognition of the supremacy of the 
Brahman caste. This denial to Hinduism of the 
status of a religion ignores the intensely religious 
character and tendency of the Hindu mind. What- 
ever else it may imply or concede, the essential 
indispensable element, without which there is no 
religion, is belief in a higher power, whether one 
or many. It may be doubtea whether there has 
ever been a people among whom this belief has been 
more deeply engrained, or, to put the same thing 
in other words, who are more religiously inclined 
than the inhabitants of India. The definition, 
therefore, of Hinduism cannot be entirely secular ; 
it will be simple, its articles few and brood, its 
terms of subscription wide and generously inter- 
preted ; but it will be distinctly a religious defini- 
tion, not one of mere outward form or social 
conformity. With such a definition we have no 
further concern here than as it contains and gives 
expression to the Indian conception of the Divine, 
of God. It must be borne in mind also that 
general statements can never be other than subject 
to numerous exceptions and deductions. 

(1) Hindu thought shows a marked inclination 
towards theism. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to describe its speculative theory as 
henotheism, the occasional or opportunist wor- 
ship of one divinity, the supreme object for 
the time being of the worshipper’s devotion. 
Atheism has never found a congenial home on 
Hindu soil. Alien, like agnosticism, to Hindu 
nature and sympathies, it seems to have been 
almost always an exotic which has required deli- 
cate nurturing to bring it to even a stunted inatu- 
nty. The philosophic pantheism of Sankara, on 
the contrary, lias proved itself to be m harmony 
with the tendencies aryl dispositions of the people ; 
and his interpretation of the Ved&nta on these 
lines, although not unchallenged, has become the 
accepted metaphysical belief of the great majority 
of those who call themselves Hindus. The philo- 
sophical theory, however, does not interfere with 
the practical religious faith. In actual life 
Brahma, the All -One, with the doctrines of 
non-dualism, reality and unreality, illusion and 
the like that are associated with the Vedantic 
creed, remains theory and theory only. The 
living potent force to which the man tarns m 
need is not his philosophy, but the personal God, 
who, by whatever name He is called, as R&ma, 
Vi^nu, Kppa, or many another, is conceived as 
the sovereign dispenser of favours and the ulti- 
mate source of power. 

(2) Together with this henotheistio and, as it 
were, ultimate though unformulated creed, there 
exists an indescribable wealth of polytheistic be- 
liefs, godlings, male and female, without number, 
imps and elves, ghosts and demons, the vast crowd 
of whom not seldom obscures, and for immediate 
purposes puts out of sight, the loftier and more 
stable power in the background. Among the 
more primitive races and tribes of India also, as 
so frequently is the case among peoples low in the 
scale of civilization, there are found traces of a 
belief in a higher beneficent power, supreme and 
unchanging, seldom addressed, who has become 

a shadowy recollection rather than an active force 

or an object of worship, discarded from memory 
and regard in favour of spirits, whose malicious 
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designs it is the pressing necessity of the moment to 
frustrate. Hindu belief, therefore, is not wrongly 
described as polytheism A better term would be 
‘ polydarnionism ’ But the description does not 
cover the whole ground. It leaves out of account 
a limber and more significant element, xn whioh 
the lower and more primitive is embraced, and 
by which in the more thoughtful mmds it is 
superseded. 

(8) To the Indian, religion and philosophy are 
inseparable. His thinking is essentially spiritual 
and idealistic. The imperious demands of a hard 
daily life leave, indeed, to the ordinary Indian 
peasant, no opportunity for leisured or speculative 
thought ; but amongst the higher classes the trend 
is distinctly in a spiritual direction. The ever 
recurrent puzzle of the relation of mind to matter 
is solved, as far as the Indian is concerned. Matter 
is the shadow ; mind is the reality ; and mind 
is God His philosophy, therefore, is cast into 
the scale, not on the side of materialistic views ot 
dogmas, but on that of an idealistic and reasoned 
theism. 

(4) Hindu beliefs, finally, are coloured by the 
universal, or almost universal, acceptance of the 
doctrine of transmigration. Obscure and uncer- 
tain as the origin and early history of this doctrine 
in India may be, it has become a part of the most 
intimate faith of the people, and has profoundly 
influenced their outlook upon life. And, inasmuch 
as the gods themselves are, theoretically at least, 
involved in the sama&ra, and subject to the per- 
petual flux and change of all things living, it has 
tended to make the outlines of these indistinct, 
their character and functions interchangeable. 
The dividing line between men and gods is not 
so firmly drawn as in the West, or the place and 
foatures of the latter so clearly conceived. Logi- 
cally, a doctrine of transmigration assumes and 
necessitates a doctrine of the separateness of 
individual souls, and is as incompatible with the 
extreme idealistic theories of the Vedftnta as with 
Christian theism. But the two conceptions lie 
side by sido m the Indian mind without interfering 
with one another, or carrying on the mutually de- 
structive war which to the European would appear 
inevitable. His thoughts concerning the Divine 
adapt themselves, or remain unadapted, to a view 
of life which opens out to him a vista of recurrent 
mundane existences practically without end. 

Of. also Hinduism, Vedanta, Vedic Religion. 

Litmuturb — For the literature of the several periods of 
religious development, the sects, etc , consult the separate 
ai tides All the works dealing with the religion and philo- 
sophy of India In general discuss with more or less fullness the 
Hindu conception of God; of. esp A. Barth, Religions of 
India *. London, 1891, passim; B. W. Hopkins, Religions 
of India, London, 1898, oh. xi ; M. Monler-williams, Brdh- 
maynem and Hinduism*, London, 1891; Census of India, 
General Report. Calcutta, 1908, oh. vill ‘Religion,' with a 
valuable Appendix on the ‘ Religious Ideas of some Animlstio 
Tribes in Buigal' , P. Deussen, Philosophy of ihs Upanishads, 
pt i. ‘Theology,’ Eng tr., Bdin 1908. A. S. UEDEN. 

GOD (Iranian).— i. The idea of God during the 
Early Iranian period.— For ascertaining the con- 
ception of God entertained by the Iranians during 
the earlier period of their history we possess neither 
direot reoords 1 of their religious practices nor any 
form of sacred text crystallizing their religious 
experiences at that stage in the development of 
their God-consciousness. Nevertheless, the indirect 

> In tbs year 1901. H. Winokler announced in the Mittheil d. 
deutseh. OrientgeteUsohaft (no. 86) that he had found a number 
of names of Aryan gods (n a Hittite inscription, of about 1400 
B.O., at Bogh&x-keui. Should ths reading be finally confirmed, 
and especially their origin proved to be Iranian— a view 
defended by Oldenberg and other scholar*— the above state- 
ment would, to that extant, require modification. On the 
significance of the discovery, see an article by E. Meyer In 

ttungsbtr. A. k&nigl pretut . JLkad. dtr Wisstntek., 1906, p. 
14 ft. , also several articles in ths JRAS tor 1909-10, 


evidence bearing upon even this part of the subject 
is neither meagre nor wanting in significance, so 
that comparative science has succeeded in recon- 
structing what can be confidently regarded as the 
main content of the early Iranian pantheon. 

In his well-known account of the divinities 
worshipped by the Persians in the middle of the 6th 
cent. B.o., Herodotus (i. 131) claims for the first 

art of his description an application to the con* 

itions of a much higher antiquity : 

' They ere in the habit of ascending the highest mountains and 
offering sacrifices to Zeus— they give the name Zeus to the 
whole celestial circle Moreover, they sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water, and winds. To these alone/ he adds, 

' they were accustomed originally (Apxoftv) to sacrifice/ 

According to this account, therefore, the early 
Persian idea of God was that of worshippers of 
the great forces of Nature— reserving for special 
veneration the sky with its associated phenomena. 
Although this description lacks completeness in 
one vital respect, as will appear later, yet, bo far 
as it goes, it accords perfectly, as we shall now 
proceed to show, with what our other available 
evidence leads us to believe of the Iranians gener- 
ally at that period 

Schrader has already shown very fully (see art. 
Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 31) that the worship 
of the elements enumerated by Herodotus always 
formed an essential and characteristic part of the 
religion of all the Indo-European peoples. That 
religious legard for the same Nature-powers 
should survive amongst the early Iranians is, 
therefore, m the absence of any known great 
disturbing influence, what was naturally to be 
expected.* 

The Iranians, however, shared with one Indo- 
European people a common religion and culture 
for a much longer time than they did with any of 
the others ; and this common life continued until 
the commencement of the period of which we are 
treating. That people was the Aryan sept which 
ultimately settled on the banks of the Indus, and 
are known to us as Indians. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the earliest religious ideas and customs of 
those tribes have the highest significance for the 
study of the early Iranian ideas of God. It must 
not be forgotten that there were, as later develop- 
ments strikingly prove, very marked dillerences 
between the two peoples in concept and custom, 
dating in some cases probably from Aryan, ».e. 
Indo Iranian, times. Hence the necessity for 
caution in attributing Vedic ideas to the early 
Iranians. But, when we find the same religious 
beliefs and usages reflected in the Vedas as are 
attributed by other independent authorities, such 
as Herodotus, to the contemporary Iranians, we 
may feel fairly certain that we are dealing with 
phenomena that were common to both peoples. 

Now, the Vedas reveal the same general stage 
in the development of the consciousness of God 
among the dwellers beyond the Indus, especially 
duiing early Vedio times, as we have postulated 
for the Iranians during, partly, the same period. 
The mighty Nature-powers that inspired the awe 
and reverenoe of the Vedio poets also compelled 
the sacrifices of the devoted Iranians. Comparative 
philology has shown that the two peoples from the 
period of unity employed the same two general 
terms for a god, thus indicating that the character 
of the objects of their worship was the same. One 
of these was amra (Skr. asura, Av. ahura ) ; the 
other was daiva (Skr. deva, Av. daiva), from Indo- 
European deivo, pi. cUivte (connected with dyaus, 
‘sky*), ‘heavenly ones,’ meaning the sky and the 
great physical phenomena connected with it. 

The premier position amongst early Persian 

l Agethloa (ii. 24>—on the authority or Beroeus, Athenocles, 
and Symmachus— says that previous to Zoroaster’s reform the 
Persian religion cloeeiy resembled that ot the Greeks (see 
Jackson, QIrP 1L (1899-1900)618). 
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divinities Assigned by Herodotus to the sky is in 
perfect consonance with the supremacy which the 
bky-god enjoyed amongst the Indians, whether in 
the oldest time under the name Dy&us or later 
under that of Varuna. 

Wbst mi th« name and what the exact oonnotation of the 
term the Persians employed In addressing themselves to the 
sky-god are moot questions. Our Indebtedness and gratitude 
to the Greek historian would have been still deeper had he on 
this occasion departed from hie countrymen’s usual custom and 
abstained from converting the Persian term into its Greek 
equivalent.* That Herodotus had in mind the name a Aura 
Mazda ia improbable,* for we have no evidenoe that he was 
acquainted with Masdaism, as such, in any form, much leas in its 
Zarathuahtrian development. Spiegel suggests thwOtha (Mod. 
Pers. npihr) as the probable term by which the Persians 
Invoked the vsult of heaven It seems not improbable that 
the old term dydue had been handed down as part of the 
tradition upon which Herodotus relied for his account of the 
earlier period.* 

If the evidence of the Iranian sun- and moon- 


worship is somewhat less abundant, it is scarcely 
any the less dear or ceitam. In Vedic times the 
Indians worshipped the sun under the name S&rya 
and the moon as Mas. The former is cognate 


with the Avesta hvar (Mod. Pers. , 

‘sun’); the latter with Avestan MAh (Mod. Pers. 
ita, ‘moon,’ and ‘month’). The re-appearance 
of the sun and moon in the post-Zarathushtrian 
pantheon is highly suggestive of their earlier 
worship. 

In this connexion mention should be made of 
another very important divinity, who, if not him- 
self a sun-god, was still intimately connected with 
the chief luminary and gave modern Persian its 


usual term (j$/») for ‘sun.’ We mean, of course, 
Mithra, Vedio Mitra. Perhaps the best opinion is 
that which regards him as the god of the luminous 
ether (cf. C. oe Harlez, Avesta, Paris, 1881, p. 53 ; 
also Moulton, op. tit. 36 f . ). The prominence of 
this deity in Vedio religion, and his almost unique 
position among post-Zarathushtrian Yazatas , leave 
no room to doubt his existence in the early Iranian 
pantheon. 

Although the Earth did not properly oome within 
the category of the ' Heavenly Ones,’ yet the wide- 
spread mythological conception of the Earth as one 
of the divine pair, the wife of the sky, is sufficient 
ground for accepting her as an Indo-European 
divinity. In the Vedas her name, Pfthivi, is, with 
four exceptions, invariably coupled as a dyad with 
that of the sky, Dydus, in the form Dydvdpfthivi. 

Moreover, we have the testimony of Herodotus 
(iv. 59) that at least one branoh of the Iranian 
peoples— the Scythians— worshipped the Earth as 
the wife of Zeus. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the Earth 
or Earth-Spin t, under the name Aramaiti, was 
worshipped by the main body of the Iranians dunng 
the early penod (see Spiegel, Die aruche Periods, 
pp. 198-208 ; Moulton, op. tit. 86). 

The most characteristically Iranian divinities, 
perhaps, are those that come next for mention, 
namely, fire and water. When Strabo says (xv. 
ill. 14) that it was to fire and water especially 
that the Persians offered sacrifices, he was indicat- 
ing no new emphasis in Persian worship. That 
they were part of the Indo-European heritage is 
well known. And the new physical conditions in 


* Hesychius maintained that A U in Herodotus' aooount is 
not the aoous. o! the Gr. Zoic, bat the Persian form of the term 
for ‘sky,’ derived from the Aryan dydut (of. Spiegel, Brdn. 
AUerthvmskunde, Leipzig, 1878, ii. 190). 

» Spiegel observes that Ahura Masda was not specially 
connected with the orb of heaven, and in later epochs hs was 
identified rather with the planet Jupiter (op. ait 1L 141, 190; 
also Die mieehe Periods, Leipzig. 1877. pp. 128-184). 

* See, however, Moulton, Early Jisllyioui Poetry of Persia, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 88 (a small volume, but bristling with 
penetrating thoughts and pregnant suggestions on the whole 
subject of this article). 


which the Iranians found themselves in oon se- 
quence of their eastward migration served only to 
enhance the use and value of the two elements, 
and consequently to intensify their reverence for 
them or for the spirits whioh were associated with 
them. In India the ohief fire-god was Agni (Lat. 
ignis ) ; but in Iran he was venerated under another 
old name, Atar. 

Another circumstance whioh substantially con- 
tributed to the prestige and pre-eminence or these 
two elements was their association with the 
thunderstorm — a phenomenon that specially ex- 
cited the awe and reverence of primitive peoples, 
and for the Indo-European peoples it was not only 
a dens, but it proved to be a font multorum de~ 
orum. We find among both branches of the Indo- 
Iranian people one very important and exception- 
ally interesting divinity, whose origin is to be 
traced to that great physical phenomenon, namely, 
Apdm Napdt, or ‘offspring of waters’ (i.e. ‘fire 
that resides in water ’ [Tielel ). In the Vedas he is 
a god of fire — the lightning flash ; and even in the 
Avesta he is once associated with another god of 
lire, Nairosangha. But usually in the Avesta he is 
a god of waters. In the later books he is fre- 
quently invoked. In YaSt 19 6 * he is even said to 
have made and shaped man. As Spiegel observes 
(Die arische Periods, p. 813), we have in Ap&m 
Napftt a very ancient and highly venerated divinity 

The presence of another divinity in Vedas and 
Avesta and the functions assigned to him point 
clearly to his existence in early Iranian times. 
Vfitrahan in India is Indra, tne slayer of the 
imaginary demon of drought ; whereas his counter- 
part Verethraghna was regarded by the Iranians 
as the god of victory in general. 

The wind was worshipped by the early Iranians 
under the name Vayu (Vedic Vdyu). It was speci- 
ally revered for the supposed help rendered to bring 
to the earth the fertilizing ram from the clouds. 
Nor should Haoma (Vedic Soma) be omitted from 
the list of early Iranian divinities. It may not, as 
Tiele observes (Bel. of the Iranian Peoples. Eng. 
tr., Bombay, 1912, p. 54), have been materially the 
identical Haoma plant of the Later Avesta, but 
that an immortalizing drink was deified at that 
epoch is fairly certain. Cf. art. Haoma. 

The prominence of the custom of ancestor- 
worship amongst Indo-European peoples generally, 
taken m conjunction with the cult of the Pitaras 
in the Vedas, and particularly the lavish adoration 
of the fravashis ( q.v . ) in Later Avestan ritual, points 
inevitably to the conclusion that only during the 
strictly Zarathushtnan regime had this ancient 
custom been discontinued among the Iranians. 

A more difficult question confronts us when we 
inquire how the early Iranians regarded their 
gods; what precise character they attributed to 
them ; to what point in conception and feeling 
they had attained at this time. Whatever vestiges 
of Animism there may still have been in their 
religious notions, we are certainly justified in 
asserting that in pre-Zarathnshtrian days in Iran, 
jnst as in India, some of the gods were credited 
with a tolerably high moral character (cf. Indian 
V aruna). Moreover, the two classes of gods, ahuras 
and dakvas, were even from Aryan times viewed 
in some respects as rivals in their claims upon the 
adoration of those tribes. In India, as is well known, 
even in early Vedio times, the devas are in the 
ascendancy, although it is not until the later 
Atharva Veda that we find the asuras regarded 
as demons. 

In Iran the opposite course prevailed. The 
ahuras , who from Indo-Iranian times were the 
more feared and awe-inspiring, seem to have gradu- 
ally gained in prestige, and, apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of them had become the Ahnra 
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par excellence. And it is in relation to this Ahura 
that the religious consciousness of the Iranians 
has since been primarily developed and exercised. 
Moreover, evidence seems to be accumulating 1 to 
show that even the epithet Matsdd, ‘wise, 5 or ‘wis- 
dom/ was, so early as the middle of the second 
millennium B c., applied as the special cult-epithet 
of the gieat Ahura. 

In consonance with this opinion is the foot that 
in the Gdthds Zarathuehtra professed to reveal no 
new god to his countrymen, but only to bring a 
new revelation from one who was supposed to 
have been already well known. At this period, of 
course, even if supreme, he finds himself a member 
of a very extensive and miscellaneous pantheon. 

a. The Gathic or Zarathushtrian conception of 
God.— -It is the five Gdthds of Zarathushtra and 
his immediate followers that enshrine the oldest 
as well as the highest and purest form of the idea 
of God to which the Mazdayasnian religion attained. 
Ahura Mazda, or Mazda Ahura, which is the more 
usual order in the Gdthd s, 1 is already not only 
supreme, but sole God. The whole Nature-pantheon 
has fallen from heaven to hell. 

And, if Mazda himself was at any period a 
Nature god,* the last vestiges of his ancient asso- 
ciations liave been completely obliterated to the 
minds of the inspired writers of these smntual 
hymns. Not that Mazda anymore than Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, was praised in lingmstio forms 
free fiom anthropomorphism or material imagery. 
The God of the Gdthds also puts on the solid 
hoavens as a garment ( Ys 30 5 ) and covers himself 
with flames of fire. But still in substance he is 
mainyu, ‘spirit/ as his faithful ones are never 
weary of repeating. 

His most characteristic attribute is spenta, 
‘beneficent/ or ‘holy/ m the etymological and 
wider sense of that English word ; 4 and this Benefi- 
cent Spirit is, in the Gdthds, the great and sole 
creator. He made not only the light, but darkness 
as well ; not nioiely the dawn and noontide, but 
midnight just as truly {Ys. 44®). He is omniscient 
and ommpiesent, the all-viewing Lord who cannot 
he deceived (46® 45 4 2Q 4 ), the immutable, who re- 
mains evermore the same (31 7 ). Nevertheless, m 
one important respoct he is limited : he is not 
omnipotent, or at least for the present that attri- 
bute is only potential, for there is another self- 
existent spirit, coeval with Ahura Mazda, funda- 
mentally opposed to hun in his very nature, and 
having for a pciiod the power of thwarting the 
purposes of the Beneficent God and working evil 
and suffering among his saints. 

From the principal passages in the Gdthds in 
which this doctrine is expounded, it would appear 
that Zarathushtia did not conceive of the Evil 
Spirit as gifted with positive creative power, such 
as is attributed to him in the post-Zarathushtnan 
portions of the A vesta. The truth that seems to 
emerge from the locus dassicus of this doctrine in 
the Gdthds ( Ys. SO** 8 ) is the Belf-determination of 
the rival Spirit tor evil in harmony with his in- 
herent nature, and his choice of wrong and death 
os the principle of his actions and influence. So 
far as tho doctrine is developed in these hymns, 
Angra Mainyu oi Aka Mana is conceived of as 
exercising lus destructive and malicious power in 


toulton, op. eit. pp. 67, 63, whew Hommel’s discovery 
i to and apparently accepted as genuine See also, la 
, exion, Milla, Zend-Avesta, pt hi (=SJ3B, vol. xxxi. 


* See Moulton, op. eft. 

it referred to an i 

thla connexion, , 

[1887]X Introd. p, xxxil, and note 1. 

* The Qathio writers always writs and decline the word* sep- 
arately, and wars evidently oonscious of the meaning of each 
part : Ahura meaning 1 Lord.* and Mcudd, • wise * or ‘ wisdom.’ 

* Tiele strongly combats the idea. But many Vedlo scholars 
and toms I racists regard Maada as the counterpart of the Vedlo 
Vanina. 

4 See Jackson In Monist tor Jan. 1890 (an excellent monograph 
on Ahura MasdaX 


bringing about in the creation of Mazda an issue 
and culmination the very opposite of that destined 
for it by the Beneficent Spirit. In nerfeot keeping 
with this consciousness of a mighty, malicious, 
unjust, and death-causing Spirit ever bent upon 
defeating the Divine purposes, is the emphasis 
placed upon certain attributes and blessings of 
Mazda which are the absorbing theme of the 
Gdthds. That idea of Angra Mainyu is the dark 
background against which this conception of Ahura 
Mazda with his six (or seven, if Sraosha is included) 
ever-recurring attributes and blessings must be 
placed. 

The minds of the Gathic poets are not so much 
concerned with the essence of Mazda’s nature as 
with the endeavour to realize his true relationship 
to his saints and to the world as a whole. It is not 
theology proper that we find in the Gdthds , but the 
soteriological aspect of the doctrine of God. It is 
not his transoendence and absoluteness, but his 
immanence and relativity, which are here empha- 
sized. These moral attributes, through which the 
ideal relationship is to be realized together with 
the blessings resulting therefrom, are conceived of 
in such a vivid mannei that they are constantly 
personified and addressed as if they were distinct 
from their source and ground in Ahura Mazda. 
Still the words are so often used as common ab- 
stract nouns, that in these hymns there need be 
no mistaking them for separate personalities in the 
essence of Mazda. Perhaps Ps 43* m the OT serves 
as a good illustration of inis sustained personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas. The precise attributes 
emphasized, as well as their number, may have 
been determined in some degree by considerations 
dictated by the earlier history of Iranian religion. 1 
Still the nature of the case would have been suffi- 
cient of itself to account for the facts as we find 
them, and perhaps this has not always been duly 
considered by the expounders of this part of the 
Gathic doctrine. The two most frequently men- 
tioned of these abstract qualities or attributes are 
Vohu Mana, 1 the good or best mind or spirit/ 
and Asha or Asha Vahishta, ‘rightness/ ‘perfect 
order/ The former connotes the idea of good will 
or benevolence, that attribute of Mazda which 
desires and seeks his people’s good in opposition to 
that spirit which meditates barm to them ; and m 
Ys. 46 a these two are thus placed in opposition. 
The other concept is that expressed by Asha, 
which has as its loot-idea that of fitness, appro- 
priateness ; hence order, rightness, and other shades 
of meaning. It means that ideal relationship in 
which all would receive their due and highest good 
in conformity with their nature and destiny. The 
next is Khshathra or Khshathra Vatrya, ‘ power/ 
‘dominion/ ‘kingdom/ or ‘wished-for-kingdom/ 
and indicates that condition or state of things, m 
which the power of Mazda completely avails, and in 
which his will is done, and where the two former 
conoepts are fully realized. The fourth abstract 
attribute is Armaiti, ‘piety ’or ‘devotion/ which 
Mazda produces in the soul of his saints, and is 
the subjective attitude corresponding to Mazda’s 
benevolence and j ustice. The last two of the six con- 
ceptions ore always mentioned together, namely, 
Haurvatdt , ‘health/ ‘weal’; and Amsretdt, or 
‘immortality/ They are equivalent to oomplete 
present and future salvation. This is the certain, 
u as yet distant, Divine event towards which the 
whole purpose and power of the Beneficent Spirit 
are ever directed, 

Briefly this is the idea of God presented in the 
Gdthds , and the spirituality of their conception of 

l The oonoepts underlying the words «*ha sad drmaftt go 
book even to lado-liaalan times, Vedlo rta being the equivalent 
of esAe, and oonnoting the idea of moral as well as physical 
order. 
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God is reflected in the inwardness of their ethic : 
for Mazda demands truth and purity, not in word 
and deed alone, hut also in mind and heart. 

The apparent materialism of coupling A tar, * fire,’ 
with the spirit of Mazda does not mar this spiritual 
presentation. That it has a merely symbolical 
significance is certain. It typifies the power and 
purity of the exalted Mazda. In a beautiful psalm 
the Hebrew poet also couples with Jahweh’s name 
the ‘ark of his strength' (Ps 132®). Nor is the 
name of the holy fire more incongruous with the 
Spirit of Ahura Mazda than is the mention of water 
with the regenerating Spirit in the NT (Jn 3 s ). 

3 . The Mazdaism of the Later A vesta. — Ahura 
Mazda is still supreme, but he is no more the sole 
object of worship in the Later Avesta than he 
was in pre-Zaratnushtnan days. By this time the 
six abstract ideas or attributes which were fre- 


quently personified, but never really regarded as | 
distinct persons in the G&thds, had become separate 
personalities, and were called Amesha Spentas, 
or ‘ Immortal Holy Ones,' and accorded Divine 
worship. 

It must have been in this later form that the 
Greeks learnt of the doctrine, for Plutarch refers 
to them as six gods (t( deovs \de Is. et Osir 471) ; 
and Strabo speaks of a temple of Omanus (Vohu 
Mana), and a wooden statue of the god carried in 
procession (XV. hi. 15). Moreover, a distinct do- 
main in creation is assigned to each, over which 
they preside (see Amesha Spentas). The sacred 
tire, too, of whose symbolical and instrumental 
character the G&thds are never unconscious, is now 
the son of Ahura Mazda, and shares his praise and 
adoiation (cf. above, p. 30*). 

But the outstanding feature of the contrast 
between the Gathic ana the Later Avestan divine 
elide is the re-enthronement of practically the 
whole of the pre-Zarathushtrian Nature gods as 
Yazatas, 1 or beings meet to be worshipped side by 
sido with Ahura Mazda and hia archangels. The 
number of the Yazatas is really unlimited At 
this time practically the whole of the good creation 
wan stamped as Mazda-made, and worshipped. 
Still Plutarch [loc. cit.) was right when he men- 
tioned twenty-four as the number of important 
Yazatas. Tne foremost amongst them is un- 
doubtedly the god Mithra. His name is joined 
with that of Mazda, just as it was with tnat of 
Varuna in the Vedas. In the Zarathushtrian 
system, Mithra naturally found no place. It would 
have been inconsistent with its strong monotheistic 
tendency to admit so serious a rival of Mazda His 
character in the later doctrine is that of protector 
and guardian of truth and veracity, the avenger 
of violated faith and compact (see Mitiibaism). 
Closely associated with the god Mithra at this 
period, we find a goddess who appears for the first 
time in the Iranian pantheon, namely, Andhita, 
or Ardvi Sara Andhita, the high, powerful, 
undefiled one. She is the genius of fertilizing 
waters, and Herodotus is right when he assigns 
to her a Semitio origin (see AnIhita). Reference 
has already been made to the worship of the 
Fravashis , or guardian spirits of good men and 
women. Moulton attributes the extension of this 
belief and custom in the Later Avesta to the 
influence of the Magian element in the Mazdaism 
of the time (see Thinker, vol. ii. [18921 495). This, 
perhaps, is the only contribution of Magism that 
concerns our subject. 

4 . The Mazdaism of the Aduememan Inscrip- 
tions. — Whatever may be the fact as to tne 
historical relationship of the Mazdaism of the 
Inscriptions, ite general divergences from the re- 
ligion of the Avesta are sufficiently marked to 
justify our treating their teaching on the idea of 
* Of. mod. Fenton tom lead or Yatdte, morning ‘God.* 


God in a separate section of the present article (cf. 
Moulton, Thinker , loc. cit.). Whether the religion 
of the Inscriptions is the direct and independent 
descendant of pre-Zarathushtrian Mazdaism, or a 
modified form either of Gathic or Later Avestan 
Zarathuahtrianism, there can be no doubt that the 
Auramazdft 1 praised and confessed by the Achse- 
menian kings m these Inscriptions is identical with 
the Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda of the Q&th&s 
and the later books of the Avesta. But the posi- 
tion assigned to him is distinct in each of the three 
cases. In the G&thds, Mazda Ahura alone is 
recognized as God. He only is invoked for aid and 
deliverance, either directly or indirectly, his attri- 
butes and blessings being poetically personified 
and besought to come to his people’s succour 
In the Younger Avesta, although a great host of 
divinities are prayed to and acknowledged as 
worthy of worship, still, formally at least, they are 
accorded that dignity as the creation of Ahura 
Mazda. Even Mithra, ‘ the lord of wide pastures,* 
was created by the great Ahura ( Yt . 10 1 ), and 
Anfthita also * proceeded from the Maker Mazda ’ 
( 6 7 )< 

In the Inscriptions, on the other hand, there are 
associated with Auramazdft, in the prayers of the 
kings, * clan-gods ’ (perhaps the words should be 
rendered * all the gods ’), and ‘ the other gods that 
are* (cf. Xenophon’s rot* AXXott foots). And, oven 
when Auramazdft is said to be ‘ the greatest of the 
gods’ (mathiskta bag&ndm 8 ), there is a tacit admis- 
sion that he is only supreme, but not sole God. 
There is no suggestion that they are his creatures. 
Mithra is co-ordinated with Auramazdft in the 
Inscription of Ochus . ‘ May Auramazdft and the 
god Mithra protect me and my kingdom and 
the -work I have accomplished.’ His predecessor, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, not only addressed his prayers 
to Mithra and Anfthita with Auramazdft, but, ac- 
cording to Berosus (frag. 16, apud Clem. Alex.), he 
erected statues to Anfthita at Persepolis (see his 
Inscription), Ecbatana, Bactria, Susa, and Babylon. 
Nevertheless, the whole of the Inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes breathe a spirit more akin to 
that of monotheism than that of most parts of the 
Younger Avesta. The recognition or the other 
gods in these Inscriptions impresses us as being, 
very largely, formal ; for the number of times 
they are mentioned m conjunction with Auramazdft 
is very small, coinpaied with the instances m w hich 
he is prayed to alone. The character of Auramazdft 
as creator is constantly emphasized in all except 
the Inscriptions of Mnemon. 

‘ A great god (bctga vaiarta) ia Auramaedi, who created thia 
earth, who created yonder heaven, who created man, who 
created peace or prosperity or delight ( ehiyatf) tor man, who 
made Darius tXerxes, Artaxerxes] king ’ 

Not even in the G&thds is the creator conceived of 
as being more distinct from his creation than these 
words snow lnm to be. As for his government and 

f rovidence, he is more unfettered according to the 
nscnptions. He has created peace (shiydti) for 
man, a state of happiness and prosperity of which 
even the G&thds have no moie than a promise. 

5 . The history of the later development of the 
idea of God amongst the Iranians is practically 
identical with that of certain sects in Sasanian 


times, whose views have also largely determined 
those of modern Parsiism on this subject. The 
treatment of this period will, therefore, come more 
properly under Sects (Persian). 

LrrnuTUR*.— In Addition to works already referred to, ace, on 
the earlier period, 0.< Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoplss (hr. Jevona, London, 1890); M. Rapp, 'Die 


1 Always, with one exception, written a* one word. 

* Saga is the general term for a god in the Inscriptions. It Is 
found a few times in the Avesta in the form bagha, and applied 
to Ahura Mazda in Fa 10 1 * 70*. In the Vedaa it is the nans of 
a particular god— Bhaga. Its oognate bogu (&0fl) U used in Slav, 
as a general term for r god * (see below, p. 50t b ). 
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Religion und Bltte der Fewer und ubrigen Iranier,' ZD MO, vole, 
xix -xx. (1806), A A Macdonell, ‘Vedio Mythology/in B\ihl»r** 
QIAP, StraMburg, 1897. On the Avert* and teaching arising 
therefrom, see K F Geldner, Avetia, Stuttgart, 1886-06. also 
art. 'Zoroaster,' in JSBr il; L H Mills, The Five Zarathueh- 
tnan Odthae, Erlangen, 1894 ; C. Bartholomae, Die Gatha'tdei 
Atoesta, Straesburg, 1906 , F. Spiegel, Commentar t Iber dae 
Aveeta , Leipzig, 1866-69 ; J. Darmesteter. Ormaid etAhriman, 
Paris, 1877. A more general treatise is C. P. Tlele, Oeich. der 
Religion im Altertum, vol 11 . ‘ Die Religion bei den iranlscben 
Vblkern/ Gotha, 1898, pp 1-187. On the Old Persian Inscriptions, 
see P. Spiegel, Die altpert. Keileehriften \ Leipzig, 1881 ; The 
Inecrtplion of Danue the Great at BehUtun, printed by Trustees 
of British Museum, A. V. W Jackson and L. H. Gray, 
' Religion of the Aohssmenian Kings,' J AOS xxi (1900) 166-184 , 
L C. Casartelll, La Religion detroit acMrrUnides d'aprhe hurt 
inscriptions, Brussels, 1896, and Philosophy of the Matdayaenian 
Religion under the Saeanide, Bombay, 1889, dealing with later 
developments, which this article has merely mentioned for 
future treatment. E. EDWARDS. 

GOD (Japanese). — The Japanese word for ‘ god ’ 
is kami. Its derivation is uncertain. Some see in 
it an abbreviation of kangamt, meaning * to look 
at,' * to indge,’ * to decide ’j others, a form of kirm, 
or ' lora ’ ; while still others propose kabi, ‘the 
mysterious,’ as its origin. A comparatively modern 
theory traces it to an Ainu word, kamui , meaning 
‘ he who or that which covers or overshadows,’ and 
so representing divinity. The generally accepted 
derivation, however, is that to bo traced in modified 
meanings of the samo word kami, signifying that 
which is * above ’ or ‘ superior,’ in contrast to shimo, 
signifying that which is ‘ below ’ or ‘ inferior ’ The 
upper part of the body is kami, while the lower 
part is shimo. A man of superior rank is kami, 
while an inferior is shimo. Heaven is kami, earth 
is shimo. So general is the term that it lends 
itself readily as an appellation of that winch is 
looked upon with fear or respect, as above man in 
power or superior in any attribute. Motoori, an 
eminent Shinto scholar (1730-1801), says 

'The term kami is applied In the flrrt place to the various 
deities of Heaven and Earth who are mentioned in the ancient 
records, as well as to their spirits which reside in the shrines 
where they aro worshipped Moreover, not only human beings 
but birds and beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains, and 
all other things whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded and 
revered for the extraordinary and pre eminent powers which 
they possess, are called kami They need not be eminent for 
surpassing nobleness, goodness, or serviceableness alone 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also called kami, If only 
they are objects of general dread ’ ( Kojikiden , ed. 1901, 111. 160) 

The primitive faithof the Japanese was Naturism, 
in which various natural phenomena, awakening 
awe and reverence, such as the sun and moon, fire 
and water, wind and storm, were worshipped, and 
m whioh various Divine names were given to the 
powers controlling the more noticeable manifesta- 
tions of Nature. To this limited body of divinity 
others were added; and not a few from foreign 
countries were reoognized, until the number was 
generously stated as ‘eight myriads,’ and the 
country was called * the Land of the Gods. ’ Acoord - 
ing to an official record, compiled m A.D. 901, the 
number of shrines at that time was 2861, while 
the number of deities worshipped therein was given 
as 3132. This multiplication of deities has con- 
tinued until the present time; and the latest 
official statistics give the number of Shinto shrines 
of all grades as 190,436. These shrines are sacred 
to s (1) mythical gods, (2) patriots and heroes, (3) 
phenomena and objects of Nature, and (4) various 
animals and objects. Among the shrines recognized 
as governmental and national, those under the 
special supervision of the provincial or national 
government are classified as follows: sacred to 
mythical gods, 100 ; to emperors and members of 
the RoyafFamily, 26 ; to patriots and heroes, 30 ; 
to sacred swords and dragons, etc., 6. The deities 
worshipped by the Japanese might be roughly 
grouped as : (1) stellar bodies; (2) the elements of 
earth, air, fire, and water ; (3) natural phenomena ; 
(4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, rocks, 


trees, and caverns ; (6) men ; (6) animals ; and (7) 
manufactured objects. 

In short, anything conspicuous or exalted may 
bavebecome&n object of worship. Not infrequently 
the people worship kam * of which they know 
absolutely nothing as to nature, origin, or being. 
4 What god we know not, yet a god there dwells. 

It does not follow that these manifold gods have 
been regarded as of equal importance, nor have 
they all been reverenced by the mass of the people 
According to the Kojikt, which for the Japanese 
embodies the sacred story of beginnings and of the 
founding of their nation, the gods of heaven are 
the primal, chief divinities ; and it is said that 
Jimmu, the first Emperor, worshipped the deities 
of Heaven and Earth. In the opening chapters of 
the Kojikx marked distinction is given to three 
deities : Ame-no-minaka-nushino-mikoto (the Deity- 
masteT • of - the - august - centre - heaven), Takami- 
musubi-no - kami (the high - august - producing- 
wondrous-deity), and Kami-mnsubi-no-Tcami (the 
Divine-producing-wondrous-deity), who are said to 
have been ' bom in the plain of High Heaven when 
the heaven and the eaith began.’ To them alone 
certain modern Shinto sects pay reverence. 

Atsutane Hirata, a modern Shinto scholar (1776- 
1843), says 

' Tho objoefc of fear and worship in foreign countries is known 
by several names, the Supreme Being, Sovereign Ruler,Impeml 
Heaven, or Heaven He is none other than our Heavenly 
Kami who dwells in Heaven and governs all the affairs of the 
world. ' 

This clearly shows the tendency of Shinto scholars 
to a monotheistio belief. 

G. Kato, m a monograph in TASJ for 1908, on 
‘ the Chief god of Shinto,’ concludes that the deity 
* shows m its origin a clear trace of primitive 
monotheism, when viewed m the light of the 
modem study of the Bcience of religion^ 

It is true that a strict monotheism has never 
found congenial soil m Japan, yet there is not 
infrequently to be noticed the idea of a unitary 
force behind the manifold exhibitions of what are 
called kami. Moreover, the introduction of Chinese 
thought modified earlier Japanese conceptions, 
and Shang-ti , the Supreme Being, or Tien, the 
Heaven, of the Chinese, became identified with 
Kami, and was worshipped, often supremely, 
though not exclusively by many. Shuntai Dazai 
(1681-1747), a Chinese scholar, said : 

' All the fortunes of man, whether prosperity or calamity, 
happiness or sorrow, are In accordance with the will of Heaven 
. . . Among all so-called Kami there is none so lofty and 
mighty as Heaven * 

Belief in Heaven as the Supreme Force, the 
Providence over all, and the criterion of all, to 
whom is due allegiance to the uttermost, may be 
said to be universal among the Japanese, while 
individuals and classes reverence also m particular 
certain other subordinate kami. Among the most 
popular individual kami may be mentioned the 
Sun, associated with Amaterasu Omikami, as a 
sun-goddess, with whom is identified the pre- 
historic ancestress of the ruling house of Japan ; 
Haohiman, an old-time hero; Ten-jin, a gTeat 
scholar, now reverenced as the god of learning; 
Inari, the god of rice; Kompira, reverenced by 
sailors, as in Yebisu by the seekers for good luck. 
In recent years Emperor- worship has been advo- 
cated by not a few as a unifying substitute for 
vaguer religious faith. 

The rendering of the English word *God’ by 
Jap. Kami is not entirely satisfactory; but, in 
spite of the polytheistio ideas long associated with 
the term, it has been in a remarkable degree filled 
with the oontent of the English word as limited in 
Western religious and philosophic thought. The 
confusion becomes daily lees ; and the idea of a 
unitary Supreme Being is now one of the first 
conveyed to the educated Japanese mind by the 
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word Kami. The definition of the word in modern 
Japanese dictionaries is significant: (1) a spirit 
which is thought to exist invisibly, with unlimited 
supernatural power of good or ill, to punish crime 
and reward virtue in human beings ; an object of 
religious trust or fear ; (2) the hononfio name given 
to nilers previous to the reign of Jimmu ; (3) the 
name applied to spirits enshrined in Shinto shrines ; 
(4) the Christian God, the almighty and omni- 
present creator and ruler ; the Heavenly Ruler ; 
(6) the spirits of the dead in Shinto funeral oere- 
monies ; (6) that which transcends human under- 
standing (the Jinn by S. Kanazawa, 1907). Or, 
again; (1) God; a deity; supernatural being; (2) 
the consecrated spirit of the dead, especially of an 
emperor, sage, or hero ; (3) that which cannot be 
conceived by the human mind; a miracle (Jap.- 
Eng . Diet., by F. Brinkley and others, 1896). 

Litbratprb.— W. G. Aston, Shinto . th» Way of the Oodt, 
London, 1906; W. B. Griffis, The Religion! of Japan, New 
York, 1896. TASUKU HARADA. 

GOD (Jewish) —Whatever had still lingered in 
Israel of the ancient conception of Jahweh as a 
territorial God (which rendered a lapse into idol- 
atry easy whenever interest urged a prior or col- 
lateral claim of some other local god) was largely 
eradicated during the Exile ; and after Nehemiams 
time the Jews were uncompromising monotheists. 
This faith Judaism preserved and confessed before 
the world by liturgical expression, by legal observ- 
ances, and by dissociation from every appeal ance 
of idolatry. The secret of its power to hold its 
own against an opposing world lay m the convic- 
tion tiiat the Jewish race was tne favourite of 
Heaven. Indeed, Israel’s election is an integral 
part of the Jewish conception of God. The Jews 
are monotheist because Jan well is monolaic They 
have not chosen Him, but Ho chose them first. 

‘One God, one Israel, one Temple,’ says Josephus (o 
Apxon esp H 24); and ln| the ' Amxda tor Sabbath vespers 
every Jew repeats. ‘Thou art one. Thy Nome is one, who is 
one (unique) in the world os Thy people Israel ’ (of. Suk 66 b 
nvrr none, and 2 Es C* ' Thy only one people’). 

X. Anthropomorphism. — The anthropomorphic 
expressions of the OT are linguistic relics of an 
age when the Hebiews attributed to Jahweh a 
human form and human passions ( HDB v. 627). 
The Prophets retained these expressions as con- 
scious anthropomorphisms and convenient terms 
to describe tne personality and activity of the 
Deity. We doubt, however, whether the popular 
conception of Jahweh was other than of a gigantic 
warrior in human shape. The Exile hi ought 
the Jews into contact with the gross idolatry 
of the Babylonians ; and, viewing their captivity 
as a punishment for disloyalty to Jahweh, they 
became the more averse to the gods and religion 
of their conquerors. The Exile became to the 
Jews a means of spiritual development. Jahweh 
ceased to be regarded as a territorial God, though 
the tnbal conception remained. He was the God 
of the universe, Dut father of Israel — the God of 
Nature and revelation. Effoits began to be made 
to explain and remove anthropomorphisms. 

The first step we read of was taken by the 
Sdphertm — the early scribes and immediate suc- 
cessors of Ezra (I. H. Weiss, Zur Qesch. d. jud. 
Tradition , Vienna, 1871-91, vii. xxiu.). In the 
Apocrypha, anthropomorphisms are used rarely 
and witn caution. An important step was taken 
in the versions of the Bible. The artful manner in 
which the LXX softens down many anthropomor- 
phic expressions is well known. And yet the 
version was viewed with distrust by the Pales- 
tinian Jews, for fear it might convey to the heathen 
world wrong impressions of the nature of the God 
of Israel. Versions in the Ar&maio vernacular (see 
art ‘ Targum,’ in HDB) circulated orally in Pales- 


tine from the days of Esra (Meg. 3). Childreu re- 
ceived their first instruction in the Law m Aramaic. 
At the public reading of the Law a methurgeman 
(dragoman or interpreter) stood by the side of the 
reader, and rendered into Aram&io each verse as it 
was read in Hebrew. The frequent repetition 
muBt have produced in a very short time a stereo- 
typed version, and we may safely assume that it is 
embodied in our editions of the Targum, and that 
they represent the oldest form of Judaism. In 
these all anthropomorphisms, with few exceptions, 
are paraphrased and spiritualized. Thus, e.g., by 
the eyes and ears of God are understood His omni- 
science, by the hand His omnipotence, by the 
mouth of God His immediate communication with 
man, or inspiration (e.g. Nu 12 8 ). The finger of 
God in Ex 8 19 is rendered * this is a plague from 
before Jahweh.’ Peculiar to the Targums is the 
use of the Memra (q.v.), the executive word of 
God. The existence of this intermediate being 
was deduced from passages like Ps 33®, Is 65 1M \ 
Although not regarded as an emanation of the 
Deity, like Philo's Logos, the Memra was con- 
ceived as apart from God ; and to it, and not to 
God, all anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms 
were ascribed 

Turning to the Rabbinic literature, we find that 
anthropomorphisms were removed m several ways, 
(a) The particle iVx$, * as it were,’ or Vis;??, ‘ as 
though it were possible,’ was placed before an- 
thropomorphic assertions. (6) Such appearances 
and actions as seemed inconsistent with an absolute 
Deity were attributed to intermediate beings and 
to angels, (c) Convenient explanations got rid of 
many anthropomorphisms. Tnus * a jealous God * 
(Ex 20 s ) is explained in the Mechilta as * the God 
who rules over jealousy.’ The same Midrash com- 
ments on Ex 12 18 . 

* I» not everything; revealed before HlmT Why then doee He 
say, “When I ihall see the blood"? Ane “As a reward tor 
executing My command I will reveal rayeelt and protect 
them " * 

In the same section it is asserted that anthropo- 
morphisms are used fjkp i]jps^, ‘to sink it into the 
ear/ t.e. to assist a person’s perception. R. Judan 
said : * Bold, indeed, were the Prophets to liken 
the Creator to the creature ’ ( Gen R. 27 1 ; see also 
Pesikta, 3 66). Another Rabbi went so far as to 
deny that the Shekhinah ever descended on earth, 
or that Moses or Elijah ever went up to heaven 
(Suk 5; Mechilta Jethro, 4). 

When we turn to the Rabbinic writings from 
about the 3rd cent. A.D. onwards, however, we meet 
with gross anthropomorphisms. There is no special 
event in Jewish history to which we should ascribe 
the reaction. No doubt Essemsm, the fertile 
imagination of Alexandnamsm, the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult, the nse and progress of Chris- 
tianity, with its offshoots of speculative Gnostics, 
directly and indirectly influenced the Rabbis m 
favour of mysticism. But the reaction was rather 
the gradual outcome of legalism, according to 
which Israel’s sole mission m the world was to 
keep the Divine Law. Israel's election was never 
lost sight of since the Exile, and ultimately de- 
veloped a Judaized conception of God. The 
Halakha laid the foundation, and the superstruc- 
ture was raised by the Haggada. The latter, 
originally with a few traditions m stock more or 
less based on facts or curiously deduced from them, 
might have been a good handmaid of homiletics, 
but in time it mounted the heights of imagination 
and spake of everything. It not only wrote human 
history as it ought or ought not to have happened, 
but explored the seven Heavens and revealed the 
Deity. 

Patting together the paeeages from the Talmud and Mid- 
iMhim, we find in plain pro#* that on the highest heaven is the 
throne of Glory, on the nock of which is engraved the inage 
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of Jacob (Targ. Jon. On 28’ 3) M«l*fron la oIom to the Deity. 
A Wt/t din, tk oonaultetlve body. Muriate Qod in government 
(Jems. Bar. lx 6). Satan eoouaea Israel, and Miohael silences 
him by recounting their merits (Ex R. 18) On Qod’s seal is 
engraved nDK, ‘truth,' the first, middle, and last letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, indicating that He was, is. and la to be 
(Shab 64 , Cant. RX In the heavenly Jerusalem there is an 
altar on which Michael oilers np the souls of the righteous 
(l}ag 18). Behind the throne stands Sandalphon. whose height 
Is a distance of a walk of 600 years, and who binds chaplets for 
the Deity (ib. 18). God is occupied with studying the 24 books 
of the Bible by day. and the six ^ddrlm of the Muhna by night 
(Targ Cant. r. 10). There are schools In heaven after the 
Rabblnlo model, where Rabbis in their order discuss the 
Halakha, and God studies with them (Bab Meg. 86). Every 
day He promulgates a new Halakha (Gen. R. 49). He wears 
phylacteries (Ber. fl), of which Moses saw the knot (ib 7), At 
the Exodus from Egypt every servant girl saw God bodily and 
ooulil point Him out with her Anger When God descended on 
Hlnal, He was wrapped in the Uabblnio (alltth (R Hath. 17). 
He has His own synagogue He prays to Himself that His 
mercy should overcome Ills wrath (Ber 7). He weeps dally 
over Jerusalem (69) The last three hours of the day He sporte 
with Leviathan (‘A6 zara, 8). 

A more ludeous form of anthropomorphism meets 
us in the period of the Oaontm (7th— 10th. cent.). 
The success of Muhammadanism, with its dis- 
astrous effect on the Eastern .Jews, revived Mes- 
sianio hopes. Several false Messiahs appeared. 
Old traditions about the nature of the Messiah 
were searched out. Mysticism, which hitherto 
lurked only in dark corners, crawled to the light. 
The study of the Talmud was neglected in favour 
of this new theosophy. The experts were called 
ba'AlS ’timdndth, ‘men of faith,’ who by means of 
charms and the recitation of senseless foimul® 
worked miracles, healed the sick, assuaged the 
raging sea, and revealed the secrets of the Deity. 
The most monstrous book of this period was the 
Sht'iir Roma, ‘ Estimation of the Height,’ of which 
we possess only two fragments— a greater one in 
the book of Rassiel, and a lesser in the Alpha- 
l>et of R. 'Akiba In it the Deity is described as a 
huge being in human shape and out of all pro- 
portion. The measurement of each member, such 
as the neck, the beard, the right and loft eyes, the 
upper and lower lips, the ankles, etc., is given in 
parasangs. 

Only ' those parasangs are not like ours, for a heavenly para- 
ding measures a million cubits, each cubit four spans, and each 
span reaches from one end of the world to the other.’ ‘ And,' 
says the book of Rasul, ‘blessed is he who knows these 
measurements, for he has a share In the world to come ' 

The Karaites weie the first to ridicule the Shi'ur 
Roma. The most learned orthodox Jews also, 
among whom were the Gaonun Saadya, Sherua, 
and JRai, vigorously opposed mystic anthropomor- 

E hism. But Maimonidea gave the most effectual 
low. In his Mure Nebuchim lie asserts in philo- 
sophic language the spirituality of God, and 
explains the Biblical anthropomorphisms as figura- 
tive terras. 

2, The names of God.— Evidence of a transition 
to a new conception of God after the Exile is found 
in the manner in which God is Bpoken of. (1) The 
covenant name Jahweh, originally a proper name 
necessary in polvtheistio ana henotheistio periods 
to distinguish Him from other gods, gradually 
vanished from the consciousness of the people as 
a personal name of the Deity, until, at the time 
of the Christian era (and probably considerably 
earlier) it was entirely forgotten. Oen. R. 33 
states that, whenever Jahweh is used, it signifies 
God in His attribute of mercy, while Elohtm 
stands for His attribute of judgment (see also 
Ex. R. 3). To guard against an irreverent use of 
the saorea name the laity ceased to pronounce it 
Only the priests at the benediction, send, after the 
death of Simon the Just, only the high priest, and 
he with bated breath, so as to render it inaudible 
even to his colleagues, pronounced the * unutter- 
able* name. The correct pronunciation of the 
name was delivered only to the pious and humble 
(Rtd. 7la). Aocording to Philo ( Vita Mot. iii. 14), 


it was breathed by holy lips into holy ears in a 
holy place. 1 The cruel death whieh E. (jlanina b. 
Teradion suffered in the Hadrian persecution was 
accounted for as a punishment for pronouncing 
the name (’Aft. earn, 18a). A w* (fctnut), or sub- 
stituted word, was used, the oldest of which was 
probably Of*cr, ‘the name.’ The Samaritans still 
use mdc* exoept when, in taking an oath, they pro- 
nounoe the tetragrammaton Yawc. The name is 
sometimes spoken of as mvon (Sank. 60), ‘ the 
distinguished or proper name,* and more frequently 
thnton oe>, * the name pronounced ’ (in the Temple). 
It is also called rnaj#, ‘remembrance,’ ‘mention* 
(Cant. R. ii. 4); ‘the name of four letters’ (R\d. 
71); ‘the great name* (Onk. Targ.); ‘the great 
and precious name * (Jerus. Targ. ); ‘the great and 
holy name* (Targ. on Ps 47‘); in post-Talmudic 
writings ‘the name’ n"nn; and in the mediaeval 
philosophers we find nxyn Ditto, ‘the proper, the 
great, the wonderful, the hidden, the excellent 
name, the written-but-not-read name.* In the 
later Halakha all the names of God are styled 
n’iDgi. But the usual substitute is Adonai (the 
plural form of A don), tho pointing of which 

is supplied to the tetragrammaton as a memoria 
technlca (Rid. 71) The LXX renders Jahweh by 
6 xtipios, or the anarthrous Kv'ptor. This, without a 
proper name to follow, must have been the origin 
of the charge of &9eimjs laid to the Jews of the 
Diaspora 

Aaonai came to be styled the chief of the 
Januim, and was invested with an awe similar 
almost to the name Jahweh ‘ Abraham called 
God A don’ (Ber. 7), and taught Him as such to 
mankind ( So( . 10). 

The name El Elyon or Elyon , ‘Most High,’ 
originally with a relative meaning, used in the 
OT by non- Jews, and in the Psalms absolutely of 
Jahweh, came into more frequent use after the 
Exile (G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, 
p. 162). H. J. Holtzmann sees in the revival of 
this name a transition to an abstract conception of 
the Deity (Lehrb der neatest. Theol., Tubingen, 
1896-97, i 49). The official title of the Hasmonsean 
princes seems to have been ‘high priests of El 
Elyon.’ Rosh. Hash. 186 records that, after the 
victory of the Maccabseans, it was ordained that 
in dates of documents the name El Elyon should 
be added after the reigning high priest’s name. 
The practice did not please the wise men, because 
of the irreverence to the Divine name when the 
documents are rendered useless and thrown away. 
It was accordingly abolished, and the day and its 
anniversary were observed as a festival. El Elyon , 
though occurring in the liturgy (e.y. first petition 
of the 'Arnxda), is seldom met with in the Talmudic 
literature. 

Analogous to this conception of God as having 
His residence in the most elevated spot of the 
universe is ‘Heaven’ (ov?f>). That this term 
frequently stands for ‘God’ in the Talmudic 
literature, but never in the liturgies, indicates 
that it was a popular appellation borrowed from 
surrounding phraseology. Ahura Mazda was the 
ancient god of the vault of heaven. Bel-SAamin, 

‘ the Bel of Heaven,’ was worshipped throughout 
Syria, like Zeto Oip&vun and Caelus in the Roman 
Empire. 

The Divine Majesty, ooneeived as located in a 
special region in the heavens, was called ertpp, ‘ the 
piaoe ’ (e.g. rnya rrn» o ipD-n, ‘God help him ’ [Nuid. 
496] ; * blessed be God ’ [’ Ab. tara , 40, and 

in the liturgies] j of. response in the n^inp, * Blessed 
be Jahweh from His piaoe,* Ezk 3 1 *). From 
Palestinian usage and not vice versa , Philo took 
his r&rot, although Philo’s idea made its way back 
i Josephus already makes a mystery of the tetraffiammataa 
(Aat.Ti.xfl. 4). 
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into the Talmudic literature, e.g. ' Why do they 
call tiie Holy One, blessed be He, tftpc?’ Because 
He is the plaoe for the world, and not the world 
His plaoe (Pest*. B. 21). 

The usual expression by which God is spoken of 
is ' the Holy One,' with the doxological addition, 
'Blessed be He.’ 

(2) God as ‘King ’ — The practice of uttering a 
benediction on various occasions is probably in 
imitation of Zoroastrianism. Copies of these bene- 
dictions were current in the Tanaitic period (Shab. 
1166). Their composition and institution are 
traced back to the * Men of the Great Synagogue ’ 
(Ber. 33). Every such benediction is invalid unless 
it contains oe> and nuSo, i.e. the name of God and 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty 1 likewise 
the response of the laity in the temple when the 
high priest uttered tne tetragrammaton was, 

‘ Blessed be the name of the Glory of His King- 
dom.’ It is also the response after tne Shenux'. As 
King, God is repeatedly confessed and invoked in 
the Prayer-book. The phraseology is borrowed 
from the OT, but the model is not the Hebrew 
king, to whom the humblest of subjects can have 
access, but, as Holtzmann insists ( NTZG 364), the 
Persian monarch. The ‘Great King’ lives in 
solemn seclusion from his subjects. Only the 
favoured few may see his face. Access to him 
without his grace is punished with death. Officials 
execute his will. Often he is not the author of 
his edicts, but government is earned on by bis 
consent before him rather than through him. 
Books of remembrance are kept. Analogous to 
this is the Jewish conception of the court of 
heaven. God is transcendent. No one has seen 
His face at any time ' To Moses He only showed 
the knot of His phylacterios (resting on His back) * j 
(Ber la). He is surrounded by angelic hosts in 
military array, who execute His will. Around 
His immediate presence are the Princes of the 
Countenance, of whom Suriel is one [Ber. 61) ; and 
so is Mefcafron (Sank. 38). The latter is also called 
the Prince of the World ( Yeb . 166 ; Hal. 60a), and 
enters the deeds of men in a book (Hag. 15). The 
seventy nations have each a representative in the 
court of heaven, of whom the greatest is Michael 
(Yom. 36). The forces of Nature are presided over 
by viceroys. Itahab is the Prince of the Sea (Baba 
bathra , 74), Yurkami the Prinoe of Hail (Pes. 118), 
Dumah the angel of Spirits (Baba bathra, 94), 
and Lailah the angel of conception (Ntd. 16). The 
angels intercede for men ; and, as they know only 
Hebrew, prayers should not be said in Aramaic. 
Sandal phon presents the petitions to God (Hag. 
13). Elijah is a kind of Mercury, making known 
God’s plans to the pious and sometimes solving 
their doubts (Ber. 3 ; Pee. 70). He travels from 
city to city (Baba kamma, 60), is a frequent 
visitant among the Rabbis (Sank. 113), is familiarly 
known as ‘ that aged man ' (J/ul. 6), and assumes 
various shapes in accordance with the commission 
with which he is entrusted (Ber. 0 ; 'Ab. zara, 77, 
etc.). God’s statute book is the Law, which 
existed before creation, according to which He 
created, governs, and finally will judge the world. 
To keep this Law, and to sacrifice to Him at 
Jerusalem, God chose to Himself the Jewish race. 
Hence a right standing before God is procured by 
adherence to the Law. Judaism is not a faith but 
a system of observance, the obedience of a slave 
to his master. The very word in late Hebrew for 
‘ religion,’ nj (occurring only in Esther), is borrowed 
from Old Persian and signifies ‘ law ’ (Ox/. Heb. Lex. 
8.v.). Forepaio knowledge itself is a piece of piety. 
The coq i*9?9, or he who understands how to apply 
to and fulfil the Law under all circumstances, u 

1 lbs formula is, ‘Blasted art thou, Jahwth oar God, King of 
tbs axrivsrss, who/ttc. 


accounted of higher merit than even an illiterate 
high priest. It was a saying of the 'gentle’ 
Hi! lei : 'An empty-headed man cannot be a sin- 
fearing man, nor can an ignorant person be pious* 
(Ptrfa Aboth, ii. 6). 

(3) God as 'Father.'-— Sometimes the epithet 
‘Father* precedes the word ‘King,’ as in the 
’A b\nu Malkenu, four verses of which were known 
and used by Rabbi ' Akiba, or in a parallelism, as 
in the sixth petition of the 'Amida : ‘ Forgive us. 
0 our Father, for we have sinned ; pardon us, 0 
our King, for we have transgressed.’ ‘ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven,’ is frequently used in the 
Mishna ( Yoma , viii. 9; Sofa, ix. 16), and in the 
Liturgy. The appellation, however, signifies noth- 
ing more than that Israel is God’s property. 

'To a deeper penetration Into the essence of Goa as Lore II 
never led in Jewish theology ’ (F Weber JUduche ThtologU », 
Leipzig, 1897, p 164). ‘ The address of God as father gives one 
the Impression ot a lost word in a strange world. The manner 
In which Jesus imparted intensity and depth to the spiritual 
life from the faith in a Father God, such as In the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, or when speaking of the birds under heaven, 
Is peculiar to Him ’ (W Bousset, Relw. d*t JudeiUumt, Berlin, 
1906, p 484). 

(4) God as ' Creator .' — To the contact of Judaism 
with M&zdaism under Persian rule is probably due 
the institution of the Y6$$r, in which universal 
creation is ascribed to God, with which the second 
part or morning prayer proper commences. Its 
original form consisted, probably of Is 45 7 \ in which 
God is styled ‘Former,’ ‘Creator,’ ‘Maker.’ A 
later epithet, savouring of polemics against Gnosti- 
cism, is ' He-who-spake-and-the-world-came-into- 
being.’ It occurs in Stphre on Dt 11 s8 'Wilt 
thou know Him who, etc., study the Haggada’; 
and frequently in the Talmud, and is the invoca- 
tion m the collect of tho first half of morning 
prayer. In the various phenomena of Nature the 
Jew saw the operations of the Creator and the 
‘ King of the Universe,’ and uttered a blessing. 
Not only is there an elaborate grace after each 
substantial meal, but different blessings (many of 
which are referred to in the Miahna as known) on 
every conceivable occasion, such as at the par- 
taking of wine, of water, of fruit ; at the scent of 
s pices, of fruit trees, of precious ointment ; in a 
storm ; at the sight of lightning, of the rainbow, 
of the sea, of spring-buds, of a king, of a wise 
man, of a monstrosity. 

Fine, indeed, are the very few sentiment* of the 
Rabbis on Divine immanence. 

R Banina said : ‘ Sometimes tbs Universe and tbs fullness 
thereof cannot contain the glory of His Deity, and sometimes 
He converses with man through the hair of his head' (Gen. 
R. 4). To R. Yosi is attributed a dispute with a lady who was 
a serpent-worshipper. When she maintained that her god was 
the greater because Moses st the sight of the burning bush hid 
bis faoe (Ex 88) but from the serpent be fled (4*), the Rabbi 
replied that in two or three steps he could escape from the 
serpent, but from God nowhere (Sam. R 81 ‘ As no one knows 
where the soul is situated In the human body, so no creature 
knows the exact place of the Holy One, blessed be He , not even 
the Holy Beast* who oarry the Throne of glory know it ' (Midr. 
Shochar fob, 108). 

(6) Peculiar to post-Biblical addresses to God 
is a lengthy enumeration of His attributes. Yet 
R. Banina silenced a reader for saying ‘ O God, 
the Great, the Strong, the Awful, the Mighty, the 
Powerful, the Bold,’ it being as derogatory to the 
Deity as praising a millionaire for possessing only 
a hundred thousand (Meg. 25 a). 

The tendency was to avoid the use of the name 
of God altogether. Already the Book of Esther, 
which records a providential deliverance of the 
chosen race, does not contain it, but only once 
alludes to it (4 14 ). A similar reserve is observed 
in the first Book of Maccabees, where ‘ Heaven,’ 
rarely ‘Lord,’ is substituted for ‘God.’ This is 
the more remarkable in a book of Sadduce&n 
authorship (Holtzmann, 363). In the Rabbinic 
literature the usual surrogates are one of the 
above-mentioned epithets or an attribute. Some* 
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times the third person plural is used, e.g. 4 Who- 
soever has pity on mankind, they show pity on him 
from heaven ’ (Shab. I5la). 

Of the use of a Divine name in exclamations we 
know of only one instance m the Talmud : 4 Lord 
of Abraham ! ’ (Keth. 1 ). 

3 . The solitv of God. — A God who is Creator 
and absolute Monarch of the universe can have 
no nval. Jewish monotheism, therefore, denotes 
belief in the existence of one God, and connotes 
denial of Divine attributes to any other being. 
This the Jew has confessed by creed and conduct 
since post exilic times ? the former by the double, 
daily recitation of the Sh e ma', Dt 0 4 ‘Hear, 0 
Israel, Jahweh our God is One Jahweh'; the 
latter by repudiation of the remotest approach to 
idolatry. It is, however, incorrect to speak of 
‘ faith r in Judaism, which is a religion of mere 
observance. The Hebrew )<o#n does not signify 
an active principle, but is only an expression 


EB\). Sirach still uses irUrrit in this sense (2 10 ll 11 
40 w ). It was applied also as trust in the saving 
power of the Divine precepts (Ps 119®* ; cf. Dn 
6-“). 

The persecution of Judaism under Antiochus 
Kpinhanes produced martyrs and confessors of 
faith nnoR came to stand for 4 knowledge of 
Jahweh’ and trust in Him, based not only on 
Israel’s election, but also on individual conviction 
To become a believer meant to be converted to a 
form of religion (Jth 14 w ). To be a believer in- 
volved adherence to the essentials of that religion 
and steadfastness under persecution (Enoch 01 4 
03®**, He 11). It is possible that m this period 
was instituted the morning and evening recitation 
of the Sterna' as a confession of faith. That it 
was so used in early pre-Christian times is attested 
by Josephus {Ant. IV. viii. 13), to whom the prac- 
tice Beemed so ancient that he ascribed it to Moses. 
It formed part of the Temple liturgy ( Tam v. i ). 
In the Mishna and the early Midrashim the 
recitation of the Sterna' is styled ‘taking upon 
oneself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(o’db» no 1 ?© n*?ap). 

* A traveller who recites the SA*ma ' walking' must halt when 
he takes upon himself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven 
Which Is the Kingdom of Heaven ? The Lord our God is one 
Lord ' (Deut liab Q*) 

Women, slaves, and children are exempt from 
reciting it {Ber. iii, 3), which indicates its use as 
a confession of faith such os an adult and a re- 
sponsible member of the race could make. It is 
not surprising that the Rabbis made much of the 
Sterna'. Minute directions are given about the 
time, the posture, and manner of its recitation. 
It must be read with the utmost exactness. A 
slight pause must be made between words sepa- 
rated by dittograpliioal letters, such as ■pa*? S 33 
The first verse is read louder and with greater 
emphasis on the last word, mK, and with 4 inten- 
tion * that God is ruling above, below, and in all 
the four oorners of heaven. Hence the Sterna’ is 
sometimes spokon of as ’1 4 to cause God to 

reign.* The omission of the ‘intention’ would 
frustrate the process and require a repetition of 
the Sterna'. After the first verse the gloria is 
said sotto voce : 4 Blessed be the name of the glory 
of his kingdom for ever and ever.’ 

• The Gehenna will be cooled for him who recites the Shema' 
carefully 4 (Ber. 16). ' Greater le he who reoites the Sh*ma' In 
eeaaon than he who is oocupled In the study of the Law ' (ib. 
10). 4 He ie worthy that Bhekhina should rest on him * (ib. 67), 
and 4 is sure of a share in the world to come ’ (Shah. 119 ). it G 
accepted by God in the place of the dally sacrifice (Siphre on 
Dt 6 s ) The omission o! the Ten Commandment* from the 


Shema' arms one with a two-edged sword against demons 
(Ber 6). In sudden fear of an apparition, let him say the 
Shema (Meg. 8> It ia inscribed on the door-post of every 
habitable room and saluted reverently. It forms one of the 
texts encased in the phylacteries. It is the first spiritual 
lesson a Jewish child should be taught (Suk. 42) and the last 
words uttered by, or breathed Into the ear of, the dying 
R. Afciba. expiring under torture, breathed bis last while 
aocentuating the word one (Ber. 61) Many a time has it 
sounded from amidst the burning crosses of an aufo daft 
To the mystics the confession of the Divine 
Unity in the Sterna' was fraught with meaning. 

To quote one instanoe from Abudaraham (<?. 1360), a com- 
mentator on the liturgies, pDV is an acrostic for : Drib 1R» 


03'J’j/, ‘Lift up your eyes to heaven.' When? nrub nine* 
n*3iy, 1 Morning, evening, and vesper.* To whom T To^O’W 
p'Vy, 4 The Almighty, the Most High King.' Doing so one takes 
upon himself CDS* iroVb Viy, ‘ The yoke of the Kingdom of 
heaven * 


The Divine Unity insisted on in the Sterna' is 
re-echoed throughout the Jewish liturgy. Every 
office ends with the * Alenu , which is a repudiation 
of idolatry and an acknowledgment of the Divine 
Unity and Sovereignty. 

The prayer is ascribed by Zunz to Rab (c. 280). against 
Mendelssohn, who places its origin at a much earlier date Its 
triple daily recitation dates from the Middle Ages Whether it 
was intended to be used as a protest against Christianity or not 
(see JE, art ‘‘Alenu'), it is less damnatory than the prayer 
against the Minim composed by Samuel the Wool-merchant 
(see 8churer, OJ V ii 463) The Min is distinguished from a 
Gentile and Samaritan He quotes Scripture, but believes in a 
plurality in the Godhead. He is, therefore, originally a Jew, 
and can be no one else but a Hebrew Christian M Frledlander, 
in his Relig Bewgungen (Berlin, 1906), has failed to convince 
any one that the Minim did not include Hebrew Christians 
The petition is for their utter destruction (fortext of the "Amida, 
see Dolman, Worte Jem, 299-304) Simeon b Yochal, also a 
disciple of Gamaliel 11 and contemporary of Samuel the Wool- 
merchant, says . 4 Whosoever oouples with the name of God any 
other thing is exterminated from the world ’ (Sanh. 63). The 
point at issue between the Rabbis and the Mvnxin was the Divine 
Unity (see Weber2, 162 f ; and J Bergmann, Jtld. Apologetik, 
Berlin, 1908, p 81 IT.). 

The Bpread of Greek philosophy, through Arabic 
culture, in the Middle Ages encouraged many 
Rabbis to devote themselves to the new learning 
Foremost among them was the Gaon Saadya (892- 
942). In his book, better known by the Hebrew 
title, Emunoth W'deoth, he proves the Divine 
Unity. In ii. 6 he attacks the doctrine of the 
Trinity, addressing himself not to the vulgar, but 
to those whose faith is supported by speculative 
knowledge. He was followed by other Rabbis, 
who were influenced by Aristotelian philosophy 
and wrote philosophical treatises on traditional 
monotheism, such as B&bya (1270-1340) in his 
Choboth Ha-l'baboth, ch vii., Chasdai Crescas 
(1340-1410) in his Or Yahweh , Joseph Albo (1380- 
1444) in ’ Ikkarim, the Great Maimonides both in 
his Yad ( Yesode Hadorah, l 0, 7) and in the Moreh. 
But, whatever the value of their labours, they had 
not materially altered the Rabbinico-liturgicai con- 
ception of God. Maimonides, in imitation of Mu- 
hammadan and Christian confessions, formulated 
a Creed in his commentary on the Mishna. It 
consists of thirteen essentials of the faith, each 
commencing 4 1 believe with perfect faith/ The 
second asserts that ‘the Creator, blessed be His 
name, is a unity ’ (Yn;, solus), and that 4 there is no 
unity (mYrr) in any manner like unto His/ etc. 
The Creed has never been favourably accepted; 
and, although it is printed in some prayer-books, it 
is never recited publicly. But it was versified in 
the Yigdal and the Aaon 'Olam, with which the 
introductory part of morning prayer begins. The 
two poems are also read in the deatn-chamber 
before life is extinct. 

As a system of observances restricted to a race, 
Judaism demanded of every member a confession 
of its faith not so muoh in words as in conduct, 
consisting in conforming to the requirements of 
that system positively and negatively. The former 
was called Kiddush Aa-Shem, • the hallowing of 
God’s name 1 ; the latter, the avoidance of IfxUul 
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ha-Skem, * profanation of God’s name.’ God’s 
name is hallowed when His eleet keep His pre- 
cepts. No distinction, however, is made between 
moral and ceremonial precepts. The prayer in the 
faddish, which runs, 

'Magnified and hallowed be the Great Name in tbe world 
which He has created aooording to His Will, and may He 
establish His Kingdom,’ etc., 

would imply that it is a prayer for the conversion 
of the world to legalism. To hallow God’s Name 
stood for keeping any commandment in the face 
of opposition (see, e.g., Ber. 20, and Rashi). To 
transgress the Law, however, when under compul- 
sion, was considered permissible except in the case 
of idolatry, murder, and incest (Sank. 74). Rid- 
dusk ha-Srum came to stand for confessing J udaism 
by martyrdom. The negative side of this precept 
is Hillul ha-Shem. The name of God is profaned 
or blasphemed among the Gentiles when the Jew 
exhibits in conduct a lower standard of morality 
than what the Law prescribes, or does or omits to 
observe anything that will bring Judaism into ill 
repute. But the act must be a public one. 

* When one perceives that his evil passion has the better of 
him, let him go where he is unknown, disguise himself, and do 
what his heart desires rather than profane the Name of God m 
public’ ({lid. 40). * Whoeoever has no regard to the honour of 
his Creator— it were better for him not to have come into the 
world ’ (t'b.). On the other hand, R Jochanan b Berokahsaid 
1 Whosoever profanes the Name of God in secret will suffer the 
penalty for it In public ’ (Ab. iv. 6). 

Thus the central point of Judaism was Law. A 
knowledge of God and keeping commandments 
were convertible terms. Rabbinic legalism was 
finally codified in the jTttrwn. Ponderous are the 
commentaries and super-commentaries of the Rab- 
bis on that code, to carry out which involved utter 
dissociation from non- Jewish elements. This 
isolation rather than his faith was the exciting 
cause of many a persecution of the J ew. Heinrich 
Heine well said that Judaism was not a religion 
but a misfortune. The emancipation of the .Jews 
in many lands was also an incentive to them to 
have access to the fund of historical and philo- 
sophical knowledge accumulated by Christians 
through centuries But the new status and new 
learning produced a rocking and upheaval m the 
Jewish camp. On the one hand, Rabbiniam is fast 
dying out. The misanthropic code of the furim 
cannot be earned out by citizens of enlightened 
countries. On the other hand, no other system 
can save Judaism from dissolution. 

Litmuturb.— Art. ‘ God,’ in HDB, PRE *, Hamburger, and 
JE y and literature given there; also S. Berafeld, Da'ath 
Elohim, Warsaw, 1897 ; N. Krochmal, Mort Nebuche Ua-zman, 
Warsaw, 1894 ; Morris Joseph, Judaism at Creed and L\fe, 
London, 1910, pp 40-71. A. B. SUFFKIN 

GOD (Muslim).— i. The name for ‘God’ in 
common use amongst Muhammadans is Alldh, a 
word which, according to their theologians, de- 
notes a * Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
comprising all the attributes of perfection ’ (cf., 
further, * Arabian, pre-Isl&mio ’ section of this art. ). 
Another Qur’&nic word is ar-Rabb , ‘the Lord.’ 
There are also many names which express the 
various attributes of God. These are called the 
AsmS,' a$-$ifdty names of qualities in contradistinc- 
tion to the Ism adh-dhat (Allah), the name of the 
essence of God. 

It is said that, when Muhammad and his 
Companions addressed God as ar-Rahmdn, ‘ the 
Merciful,’ Aba Jahl said: ‘Muhammad and his 
Companions bid us worship one God, why, then, 
do they call upon another God ? ’ On this the 
following verse was revealed : ‘ Most excellent 
titles hath God; by these call upon Him, and 
stand aloof from those who pervert His titles’ 
(Qur. viL 179). Those who perverted His titles 
were the pagan Arabs who were alleged to derive 
the names of their idols from names of God, as 


al-Ldt from Alldh, al-Ueed from al-Aeiz, ‘the 
Mighty ’ (of. Qur. liii. 19), which is now oonsidered 
! a grievous sin, and even infidelity. 

In * much curlier Sura also, in ft verse which ftmphftftlxes the 
unity of God, these names ere referred to, as It to show that 
their existence did not impair the idea of unity : ‘There is no 
God but He . His are the excellent titles lAtmd al+utn&y 
(xx. 7). Again, a tradition recorded by Abu Huraira states that 
Muhammad said : 4 Verily there are ninety-nine names of God, 
and whoeoever recites them shall enter Paradise.’ These names 
all express some quality of God, and are such as ar-Rabmdn, 
’ the Merciful * ; al-EMUiq, 4 the Creator ' ; at-Halim, 4 the 
Clement 4 ; al-Jaiil , 4 the Majestic 4 ; al-HOdl, 'the Guide, 4 etc. 

S ee full list In Hughes' DJ, p 141). The reason given for this 
rge number Is that God may always be addressed by a name 
suited to the need of Hls petitioner Thus, It a man confesses 
sin, he calls on God as al-Ghaffdr, ‘the Forgiving, 4 or at 
Tauwdb, 1 the Acceptor of repentance 4 ; is he in need of bodily 
sustenance, he prays to ar-Rastdg, 'the Provider’, U he in 
doubt as to a oourse of action, he addresses God as ar-Raehid, 
4 the Director,' etc. To assist in the repetition of these names, 
a rosary of one hundred beads is used The Wahhfcbites, how- 
ever, use their fingers, believing that to have been tbe ouetoin 
of Muhammad. The name AUdh is recited first or last to make 
up the hundred. 

All Muhammadans agree that such names as 
‘the Living,’ ‘the Wise,’ ‘the Powerful,’ can be 
applied to God, but they must be tauqlfi, i e. 
authorized in some revelation — Qur’&n or tradi- 
tion; e.g. God can be called ash-Shdtfi, ‘the 
Healer,’ but He cannot be called alfabib, 'the 
Physician,’ because that word is not apnlied to 
Him either in the Qur’ftn or by Muhammad. Some 
authorities are less strict and say that, though the 
exact word may not have been so applied, yet, if 
an attribute of the Deity has been praised, an 
adjective expressive of that attribute can be used ; 
but, if names not so given are used of Him, such 
use must be looked upon as expressive only of His 
attributes and not of His nature. Such a term is 
Musabbib al-asbdb, * the Causer of causes.’ To the 
Persian word Khudd objection also has been taken ; 
but, as it means 4 one who exists in himself,’ it is 
equivalent to the Arabic title Wdjtb al-unijud, * one 
who has necessary existence,’ and, therefore, may 
be used. Of names taken from a language of the 
infidels, such as ‘God,’ ‘ Dieu,* ‘Gott, the general 
opinion is that they ought not to be used at all. 

Among the many names of God is the Ism al- 
A'fam, ‘the exalted name.’ According to one 
tradition, it occurs m Qur. ii. 158 and iii. 1. The 
names there are ar-Rahmdn , 'the Merciful,’ al- 
Qrnyum, ‘the Self-subsistent,’ and al-lfaty, ‘the 
Living ’ ; but, according to *A’isha, the Ism al- 
Azam is known only to prophets and saints. As 
it is believed that those who call upon God by this 
name will obtain all they desire, Sdfls ana der- 
vishes profess to spend much time in' the search for 
it, and, when they claim to have found it, they 
gain great influence over the common people. The 
desire to attain this knowledge has been a powerful 
incentive to enter on the long novitiate and dis- 
cipline of the Dervish Orders. 

2 . The doctrine of God may be considered with 
reference to His essence, His attributes, and His 
works. 

(a) Muhammad laid great stress on the Divine 
unity. His creed, ‘There is no god but God,’ 
contains the negation of false gods and the affirma- 
tion of the unity of the one true God. The princi- 
pal passages in the Qur’&n referring to this are : 

' Say : “ He ia God alone ; God the eternal; He begetteth not, 
and Re la not begotten ; And there is none like onto Him ” ’ 
(cxil. 1-4). 4 Truly your God ia but one , Lord of the heavens 
and of the earth ’ (xxxviL 41). 4 God, there ia no God but He , 
most excellent His titles ’ (xx. 7). ' This is God your Lord ; there 
is no God but He, the Creator of all things ; therefore, worship 
Him alone’ (vl. 10S). In a Medina Sura, a verse which is 
probably Meooan ooours: 4 Tour God is one God : there is no 
God but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful ’ (Ii. 158). In the 
same Stirs (U. 266) we have one of toe most beautiful passages 
in tbe Qur’an, the 4 verse of the throne ’ : 4 God, there is no God 
but He^the Living, tbe Eternal ; nor slumber eeizeth Him. nor 
sleep ; His, whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever is in 
the earth, who la be that oan intercede with Him but by His 
own permission f Ha knoweth what hath been before them and 
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what ahull ba after them ; yet nought of Hie knowledge shall 
they grasp, save what He wllleth. His throne reacheth over 
the heavens and the earth, and the uphold! wrof both bardsneth 
Him not , and He is the High, the Great.' ‘There is no God but 
He, the hiving, the Merciful.' • There is no God but He, the 
Mighty, the wise ’ (iii. 1 and 4). 

This strong conception of the unity of God led 
Muhammad to denounoe what he considered to be 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. At Medina, 
when all hope of winning the Christians to his 
Bide had passed away, he thus appealed to them : 

‘O ye people of the Book, overstep not bounds in your 
religion . and of God speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus son 
of Mary, is only an apostle of God and His word, which He con- 
veyed into Mary and a spirit proceeding from Him. Believe, 
therefore, in God and His apostles, and say not, “ Three ” ; for- 
bear ; it will be better for you God is only one God. Far be 
it from His glory that He should have a son r (lv. 160) 

In the last Sflra revealed we read . 1 They surely are infidels 
who say, " God is a third of three," for there is no God but one 
God’ (v 77). ‘And when God shall say. “0 Jesus, son of 
Mary, hast thou said unto mankind, Take me and my mother as 
two Gods beside God ? ” He shall say “ Glory be unto Thee ; it 
Is not for me to say that which I know to be not the truth " ’ 
(v 116) 

Muhammad’s idea was that the Christian Trinity 
consisted of God, Mary, and Jesus. He considered 
the Holy Spirit to be Gabriel, and, accordingly, 
not a pei son in the Trinity. 

From a Muslim philosophic point of view, as 
nothing exists without a cause, it must be assumed 
that there is a Being, the first cause of all things, 
existing of necessity and self-sufficing. This Being 
must be one, and one only. This unity, or tawhia, 
is said to be either tawhid ar-rubilbiya or tawhid 
al-ulilhiya. The former means that God creates 
and sustains all things, but belief in this does not 
necessarily make a man a believer ; belief in the 
latter does, for he who accepts it worships the one 
God only. 

(6) Muslim theologians divide their definitions 
of God under the seven attributes of Life (hayah), 
Knowledge ft lm) x Power, ( qudra ), Will (irdda), 
Hearing (sam ' ), Seeing (baqar), and Speech (kaldm). 

f-i/e.~-Qod has neither associate nor equal. ‘ Had there been 
in either heaven or earth gods beside God. both surely had gone 
to ruin ' (xxl 22). lie la Immutable, invisible, without figure, 
form, colour, or parts. His existence haa neither beginning nor 
end He is not a body composed of substances or elements He 
is not au accident inherent In a body or dwelling In a place 

Knowledge —God knows all things, whether in the present, 
past, or future, whether hidden or manifest, whether jn heaven 
or on earth He knows the thoughts of the heart of man, and 
the words which proceed from his mouth. He is free from 
forgetfulness, negligence, and error. His knowledge u eternal , 
it is not posterior to His essence ‘ Dost thou not see that God 
knoweth all things that are in the heavens and all that is on the 
earth ' (lviii 8) ‘ With Hun are the keys of the secret things ; 

none knoweth them but He He knoweth whatever is on the 
land and Jn the sea : and no leaf falieth but He knoweth it ; 
neither is there a grain in the darkness or the earth, nor a thing 
green or sere, butltls noted in a distinct writing ’ (vi 69). 

Power — God is almighty. He can raise the dead, make stones 
talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens and the earth, and re- 
create them. His power is eternal a prion and a posteriori. It 
is not posterior to His essenoe. * Is He not powerful enough to 
quicken the dead 7 ' flxxv. 36). * if God pleased, of their ears 
and of their eyes would He surely deprive them ' (il. 19). ' God 
hat h power over all things ‘ (iii 160). 

Him— G od oan do wnat He wills, and whatever He wills 
comes to pass. HU will comprises everything possible, whether 
good or evil. He wills the tilth of the believer and the unbelief 
of the infidel. His will is eternal, and is not posterior to His 
essenoe ' God is worker of that He willeth * (bexxr. 16). ' God 
raUleadeth whom He will, and whom He will He guldeth.’ 
'God doeth HU pleasure' (xiv 4, 82). 'If God pleased. He 
would surely bring them, one and all. to guidance ’ (vi. 85), 

Heanng.—Qod bears all sounds without an ear. for His attri- 
butes are not like thoseof a man ‘ He truly hearetn and knoweth 
all things 'ftliv. 6). I 

Seeing —God sees all things, however small, yet He has no I 
eye as men have. ' Ho vUion taketh Him in, but He tuketh In 
all vision ’ (vi. 108). I 

SpeeeA.— God speaks, but not with a tongue as men do. 
Hpeeoh, the word of Goa, Is one , but it has various modes, es 
command, prohibition, promises, and threats. To some of His 
servants He speaks direct ty, as He did to Moses on the Mount 
and to Muhammad on the right of the Asoenslon to heaven. To 
others He speaks by the Instrumentality of Gabriel. ThU U the 
way He speaks to the Prophets. The Qur’ftn is the speech 
(Icoldm) of God, and Is therefore eternal. 

There is agreement as to the number of the 
attributes, but not as to their nature and the 


extent of the knowledge concerning them to which 
men can attain. The differences with regard to 
the mode of their existence and operation may be 
brought under three heads : the ancient Sif&tite 
doctrine that the attributes are eternal ana of the 
essence of God, the Mu'tazilite theory that they 
are not eternal, and the Ash’arite dogma that they 
are eternal but distinct from His essence. The 
first four of the attributes are called ‘essential,’ 
for without them the others could not exist. They 
can have no opposite in God. Thus, death, the 
opposite of life, cannot be predicated of God ; life 
in Him is an essential attribute. They are also 
called fi/dt ath-thubUtiya, affirmative attributes, 
the privation of which would imply loss ; there are 
also pfdt as-salbiya, or privative attributes, such 
as that God has no form, no equal, is not limited 
by place, etc. Some difficulty has arisen over the 
expressions ‘sitting,’ ‘rising,’ ‘descending,’ and 
the references to face, hands, eyes, for, being con- 
nected with the idea of oorporeal existence, these 
actions and references seem to imply imperfection 
and contradict the doctrine of removal (tantAh), 
according to which, in virtue of His essence, God 
is not like the creatures He has made The four 
leading theologians, Abtl Uanlfa, ash - Sh&fi’I, 
Abmaa ibn JJanbal, and Mftlik ibn Anas, taught 
that discussions on suoh subjects were unlawful. 
They believed in the Qur’&n and in the traditions 
regarding Muhammad, and accepted these without 
disputing on such abstract questions. 

The Prophet himself said : * Tnink of God’s gifts, not of 
His nature, oertalnly you have no power for that’ Ibn 
Hanbal sala : ‘ Whosoever moves his hand when he reads In 
the Qur’in (xxxviii. 76) the words, “ I have created with my 
hands,” ought to havs his hand cut off ; and whosoever stretohes 
forth his finger In repeating the saying of Muhammad, “The 
heart of the believer Is between two fingers of the Merciful," 
deserves to have his fingers cut off ' (ash Shahrast&ni’s Mtlal 
wa'n-Mbal, Cureton’s ed . London, 1842, p 76). The oom- 
mentator at-Tirmldh! sala concerning the statement that 
God had desoendod to the lowest of the seven heavens ‘The 
descent Is intelligible, the manner of It is unknown, the 
belief In it Is obligatory; the discussion of it a blamable 
innovation’ Al-BaidAwi says: ‘Certainly sitting on the 
throne is an attribute of God, its manner is not known.' Ibn 
Hanbal keeps to the literal meaning ‘“God sits on His 
throne 11 means that He has the power of sitting ’ He held, 
with most of the orthodox, that to allow a figurative inter- 
pretation was to introduce a dangerous principle No ex- 
planation could be given, for it is written, * There is none Ilka 
unto Him’ (cxii 4). ’Nought is there like Him ’ (xlll. 9), ‘ Un- 
worthy the estimate they form of God' (xxiL 78). One day a 
slave-woman was brought into the presence of Muhammad with 
a view to the granting of freedom to her. Muhammad said to 
her, ‘Where u Godf’ ‘In heaven,' was her reply. ‘Set 
her at liberty ; she is a true believer,' said Muhammad. 
The oommentators explain that the Prophet was pleased with 
her, because she took the words ‘in heaven’ in their literal 
signification 

The orthodox position may be summed up in the 
saying, * Just as the eye, turning to the brightness 
of the sun, finds darkness intervene which prevents 
all observation, so the understanding finds itself 
bewildered in its attempts to pry into the nature 
of God.’ The attributes of Goa are beyond ex- 
planation, and so cannot be understood by man. 
Men should, therefore, mistrust their own notions, 
simply accept what Muhammad taught, and not 
exercise their reason in the consideration of the 
Divine attributes. This is not, Ibn Khaldtin ex- 

lains, meant to depreciate the use of reason in all 

uman matters, but it is an absurdity to employ it 
on things Divine (de Slane, Proltgom&nes d’Jbn 
Khalddn, iii. 45). The orthodox 'supported their 
position by the verse : 

*H« it ia who hath sent down to thee the Book. Some of 
Its signs are of themselves perspicuous imti&fatm]; these are 
the basis of the book, and others are ambiguous [mutaaAdWAj. 
But they whose hearts are given to err follow its ambiguities, 
craving disoord, craving an interpretation ; yet none knoweth 
Its interpretation but God. And the stable in knowledge say, 
“ We believe in it, it le all from our Lord." But none wul bear 
this in mind, save men endued with understanding ’ (iii 6). 

The difference between muhkam and mtOtuhabi A 
verses has been thus defined : 1 The verses which 
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give orders and prohibitions are muhJcam ; all 
others are mutcuhdbih.' This ruling brines all 
verses which speak of God and His attributes 
under the term ‘ambiguous.’ That being the 
case, the orthodox say that this verse clearly 
shows that the interpretation of such is known 
only to God. There must not be any discussion 
on the ambiguous terms. This was the ancient 
rule (de Slane, ProUgomines cTIbn Khaldun, iii. 
67). A tradition records that ' A’isha said : * One 
day the Prophet recited the fifth verse and said to 
me, “ When thou seest those who follow its am* 
biguities, these are they whom God has named, 
avoid them.”’ 

This apparently closes the door to any freedom 
of discussion, but men arose who altogether dis- 
puted the right of the orthodox thus to set aside 
the use of reason. They, too, based their position 
on this very verse by insisting on a different 
punctuation, which ran : * None knoweth its in- 
terpretation but God and the stable in knowledge. 
They say, “ We believe in it.” * Here God and the 
wise are said to be able to investigate all those 
matters which come under ambiguous expressions, 
and this use of reason then leads them to say, 
‘We believe in it.’ The first reading is the 
orthodox one ; the scholastic theologians generally 
adopt the second. 

When the latter asked, * How can men believe what they do 
not know?' the reply was ready, 'The act of belief in the 
unknown la the very thing praised by God.’ Or, * Why, if the 
Qur'&n is a guide to man, are not all Its verses plain?* 
The answer was 'There are two kinds of eloquence, one 
the arrangement of words In a plain style, the other is 
figurative language. The Qur’&n, as a perfect book, must 
contain both (az-Zamakhshari reads the verse as ' exoept God 
and his servants who are established in knowledge/ Com. 
on iii. 6 , see also Fleischer’s edition ot Baiq&wi, Leipzig, 
1846-48, vol L p. 140, and footnote in Sell's Faith of Itldmfi, 
p. 191) 

This controversy, however, dealt chiefly with 
the questions whether the attributes of God were 
internal or external, were part of His essence or 
not, were eternal or not. The orthodox party, 
called the §if&tites ($»/<?*= ‘qualities,’ * attributes’), 
held that the attributes of God are eternally in- 
herent in His essence without separation or change. 
All the attributes are conjoined with Him, as life 
with knowledge, or knowledge with power. The 
ambiguous verses in the Qur’&n were not to be 
explained. The Mu' tazilites opposed this, and 
rejected the idea of eternal attributes, saying that 
to accept the orthodox view would be to admit a 
multiplicity of eternal existences. The attributes 
of hearing, seeing, and speech they rejected ; they 
were accidents peculiar to corporeal existence. 
They looked upon such an expression as ‘the 
hand of God’ as a figurative way of speaking of 
His power. Ash-Shaurast&nl in the Milal toa’n- 
Nihal (Cureton’s ed. p. 30) thus puts the Mu'tazilite 
view : 


‘They say that God la eternal, that eternity la the peculiar 
property of Hia essence ; but they deny the existence of any 
eternal attribute (aa dlatlnct from Hia nature) : they say that 
He if omniscient aa to Hia nature ; living aa to Hia nature ; 
almighty aa to Hia nature . but not through any knowledge, 
power, or life exiating in Him aa eternal attributes ; for know- 
ledge. life, power are part of Hia easence ; otherwise, if they 
were looked upon aa eternal attributea ot the Deity, it would 
give riae to a multiplicity of eternal entitle! They maintained 
alao that the knowledge of God ia within the province ot reason, 
for knowledge is obtained only through reason * 

To the Mu'tazilites a plurality of co-eternal 
attributes, such as those involved in the Beautiful 
Names described above, seemed to conflict with 
the idea of absolute unity. They, therefore, 
apprehended them as states of the Divine essence, 
or identified them with the essence itself. The 
significance of the attributes thus, indeed, ran the 
risk of being lost. It is said that a philosopher 
who denied entirely the existence of any attribute 
said : * God is by His essence a Being who knows.’ 
A Mu'tazilite who denied the existence of an 


eternal attribute did believe in attributes, and so 
far differed from the philosopher. His way of 
putting the oase would oe : * God is a Being who 
knows, but by means of a knowledge which He 
Himself is.’ 

For the rise of the Ash'arite school, see art. 
AL-Ash' A ul. It is enough now to say that Abfi 
al- Hasan al-Ash'arl (A.h. 260-324) was for a time 
a Mu'tazilite, but returned to the orthodox views. 
His defection was a serious blow to the progress 
of liberal thought in Isl&m. On the question of 
the attributes of God, the views of his disciples, 
the Ash'arites, are opposed to those of the 
Mu'tazilites, and are slightly different from those 
of the $if&tites. They say that the attributes of 
God are not of His essence; they are distinct 
from the latter, yet in Buch a way as to forbid 
any comparison between God and His creatures. 
The great dispute ranged round the attributes 
of will and speech (see Fatb and INSPIRATION 
[Muslim]). 

Theie are other small sects which hold peculiar 
views, such as the MushabbihiteB, ‘ Assimilators ’ 
(ash-Shahrast&nl, p. 76), who, taking figurativo 
expressions literally, hold that there is a re- 
semblance between God and His creatures; and 
the Mujassimites, ‘ Corporealizers,* who say that 
God has a self-subsisting body , but both of these 
views are considered heretical. 

The question whether in the future world God 
will be seen with the physical eye has been a 
subject of much discussion. The orthodox quote 
tho words to Moses : ‘ Look towards the Mount, 
and, if it abide firm in its place, then shalt thou 
see me’ (vu. 139). It is argued that, os tho stand- 
ing firm of the mountain was possible, and, indeed, 
probable, so that which was connected with it— 
the seeing of God — must be possible also. The 
Mu'tazilites, however, held that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight (ash-Shahrastftnl, 
p. 30). One day, a man was brought before the 
Khallf al-Wftthiq and questioned regarding the 
Vision of God on the Day of Judgment. He re- 
peated the tradition recorded by al-Bukhdrl. 


‘We were sitting on the fourteenth night of the month 
[the night of the full moon) with the Prophet, who said, 
" Certain ly. you will see your Lord, Just as you see this moon ” ’ 
($ahify al-BuJehdrl, oh. on 'Sura Q&f’X and declared his 
assent to it. The Kbalif called him a luir,; and the man re- 
torted the same. On this, the Khalif became angry, and said 
“ What, will He be seen as a circumscribed and corporeal form 
which apace can contain and the eye see? Verily, I deny a 
God with such attributes. What say ye ? " ’ 

The Mu'tazilites, thus appealed to, gave it as 
their opinion that the man should be put to death— 
which was done. Some Mu'tazilite teachers tried 
to explain away this tradition by saying that 
Muhammad did not refer to Allah, but to the 
‘primary intelligence' or the ‘primary reason,’ 
which, in the cosmogony of the mystics, was the 
first thing created, and is the manifestation of the 
Supreme. Still, the Mu'tazilite doctrine was 
definite — God cannot be seen. The orthodox view 
is that Muslims, at least, will see God, though the 
manner thereof cannot be described. 

As-Suyityl, a famous theologian (fA.D. 1606), 
classified the attributes of God thus : 

fl) Attributes which must neoessarlly be ascribed to God 
existence, eternity past, eternity future, self-existence, unity. 
The first is the attribute of essence ; the other four are privative 
attributea. Then, there ore the attributes of idess Iti/dt al- 
ma' Ani) . power, will, knowledge, Ilfs, hsaring, teeing, speaking. 
These are oil necessary (wdjib). 

(2) Attributes which cannot be applied to God : non-existenoe, 
disappearance, similarity to created things, dependent exist- 
ence, plurality In His nature, absence of power, of will, ignor- 
ance, deafness, dumbness, blindness, liability to death 
(8) Attributes which it is possible to ascribe to God ; these 
may be summed up in the sa>ing that to God can be ascribed 
the doing er the not doing of any thing possible 
Muhammad ibn ash-Sh&fil al-Fud&ls puts the case somewhat 
differently. He says that there are twenty necessary qualities 
in God : existence (vmjud), the proof of which ia the origin of 
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the world, whioh mutt have had au originator; priority 
(qidam), that is, there wti never a time when He wm not , 
continuance (fcaod’l, or iaok of termination to Hie exlatenoe ; 
difference (mukhdlafa) from things created; aelf-eubeietence 
(qiydm bin nafs), independence of anything ; unity ; power ; 
will ; knowledge , life , hearing ; seeing , speech ; being power- 
ful, which is thus distinguished from the attribute of power— 
‘ when power exists in an essence, the quality called, “ being 
powerful ” is in that essence ; being a wilier, a knower. a living 
ie, a hearer, a seer, a speaker.’ These are said to be 
mli ties subsisting in His essence, and are etates (MO; they 


are not the attributes of will, knowledge, etc. ; but between 
them and the attributes concerned there is a reciprocal 
inseparability. 


God is described as Merciful and Gracious, the 
Guardian over all, the Provider of daily bread, the 
Iieviver of His people and their Deliverer, and 
many similar terms ; but all that the Qur’&n says 
of the loving-kindness of God is overshadowed by 
the teaching of Muhammad in the Qur’an and the 
tradition as to His Power. This is the prominent 
element in the conception of God as taught by the 
Piophet; it has rulod the Muslim world, and still 
lilies it. The ‘ most excellent names/ ninety and 
nine in number, do not contain any term which 
denotes the relation of God os a Father to His 
people. The idea is repugnant to the Muslim 
mind, and so in Islam the relation of man to God 
must over bo that of a slave, who lacks the freedom 
and dignity of a son. 

The Prophet's Semitic origin is apparent m his 
rigorous assertion of the unity of God. Allah, the 
God, the absolute ruler of Nature and of man, was 
to him the tiuest and noblest conception of the 
Divine Being. Whether, if he had not been 
brought into contact n itli Jews, lus monotheism 
would have been so strong is peihaps doubtful. 
It has been well said that there is no ' charm in 
the abstract doctrine of the unity of God to 
elevate mankind/ and the general idea that has 
grown out of this dogma — that God cannot be 
known, and that lnqumes into His nature are 
wrong — has tended to put the God of the Muslim 
afar off. The prevailing conception of God as the 
All-Powerful is not far removed fiom the idea of 
a despot, and fear, thus separate from love, is 
cither the incentive to all effort or leads to tho 
xepression of all energy in the Muslim. Tho idea 
of unlimited, arbitrary power, uni cs trained by any 
law of holiness, lias so nlled the Muslim mina that 
sin is regarded less as a breach of moral law than 
as a violation of some arbitrary decree. Certain 
actions of the Prophet were evil according to any 
law of righteousness ; but no Muslim would admit 
that in doing them Muhammad committed a sin, 
for he acted under the command of God. Thus, 
salvation has come to be legarded not os the 
moial elevation of a man, but as Bafety from 
punishment. It is attained not by spiritual re- 
generation of the man’s evil nature, bnt by tho 
punctilious performance of cortain religious rites, 
submission to the will of God regarding them 
being the essential characteristic of a good 
Muslim. 

The Wahhftbites, the most fanatical of all 
Muslim sects, have so emphasized this idea of 
the unity and power of God that, from their point 
of view, ‘ felftm may be called the Deification of 
Power, jiut os Hinduism deifies the productive 
and generative principles of Nature’ (see the 
description which Palgrave gives in his Central 
and Eastern Arabia , i. 365 [reproduced in Hughes’ 
DI, art. ' God/ and Sell’s Faith of Isl&vn *, p 181 f.], 
of the Wahh&bite idea of God ; it is more or less 
tiue of what men of the other Muslim sects 
believe). Their conception of God realizes the 
greatness and grandeur of His power, bnt it does 
not tend to call forth the deep love of the human 
soul ; and. as it retards the growth of spiritual life 
m the individual, so also ft hinders progress in 
the community, and prevents the formation of a 


national life. A practical fatalism settles sooner 
or later on all Muslim communities. 


LirauTims.— The translations of the Qur'an by Sale, lane, 
Bodwell, Palmer, biographies of Mu hamm a d and systems 
of Qur’Anlc theology, esp, by A Sprenger (Berlin, 1861-69), 
L. Krehl (Leipzig, 1884), H. Gr&nme (Munster, 1892-96), 
W. M. Patten, Ahmad i bn Hanbal and the Mifrna, Leyden, 
1897 ; M. T. Houtsma, De Stnjd over tut Dogma, Leyden, 
1876 ; 1. Golddher, Die ZdhinUn, Leipzig, 1884 ; A. von 
Kremer, Gesc A. der herrtchenden Idem dee Illume. Leipzig, 
1868 : T. P. Hughes, DI ; B. Sell. Faith of Isldm*. London 
and Madras, 1907 ; D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, London, 1908 . T. Haarbrdcker, Asch-Schahrastdni’s 
Rehgionsparteum . t ibert., Halle, 1860-61, Houdas 

Marcels, F.l- Bokhan : let traditions islamiques trad., Paris, 
1908-08 , Ibn Khald&n’s ProUgomknea, tr. de Slane, Pans, 
1862-68 ; W. Spltta, Zur Geseh al-Auh'aris, Leipzig, 1876 ; M 
Schreiner, 'Zur Gescb. des Ash'aritenthums,’ 8th Intomat. 
Congress of Orientalists, 1 (1891], 'Beitr. zur Gesch der theol 
Bewegungen in IslAm,’ ZDMO 111. [1898} 463-610. 618-668, 
llii. [1899] 61-88 ; M. A. F. Mehren, ‘ Expose de la rttorme 
par el-Ash'ari,’ Srd Internet. Congress of Orientalists, i [1878] , 
Garcln de Tassy, L'Islamisme, Pans, 1874 ; W. G Palgrave, 
Central and Moslem Arabia, London, 1908; W. St C. Tisdall, 
Religion of the Crescent. London, 1906 ; S. M. Zwemer, The 
Modem Doctrine of Goa , New York, 1906 ; ‘Abdu'r-Rahlm, 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Madras, 1911. 

Edward Sell. 


GOD (Slavic).— The word for ‘ God ’ m the Slavic 
languages is Bog. It is found in the names of 
primitive pagan deities mentioned in the ancient 
chronicles (e g. Stnbog, Dashbog), and by Helmold 
(i. 2, Zccmeboh, i.e. deurn nigrum). It is the same 
word as the Skr. bhaqa (Old Pers baga), which 
means ‘ good/ ‘ blessing ’ ; and this meaning is 
found in derivatives from the loot bog (e.g. bogaty , 
* rich ’ ; ubog, 'poor/ etc ). 

Procopius of Caesarea (11th oent.) seems to 
think it possible (de Bello Gothico, lii 14) that the 
ancient Slavs had a supreme God dominating 
their pantheon, as Zeus dominated the Greek 
pantheon. 

'The Slavs,’ he usiye, speaking of thoso bordering on the 
Byzantine Empire, ‘believe in a God who causes thunder, and 
is the sole master of the universe ’ 


Helmold (Chronicon Slavorum, i. 83) makes the 
same assertion in regard to the Slavs of the Baltic 
and the Elbe : 


4 Among the various gods to whom they attribute the fields 
and forests, sorrows and joys, they are all agreed that one God 
rules over the others from the heights of heaven This all- 
powerful God attends only to celestial affairs. The others have 
each their separate functions and obey Him ; they are the off- 
spring of His blood, and take precedence in rank according to 
tneir nearness to this God of gods ’ 

Unfortunately, we have no text to confirm what 
Helmold says of the filiation of the Slavic gods. A 

» her of the missionary Otto of Bamberg tells 
the Slavs regarded their supreme God as 
‘glorious and filled with all riches’ (Ebbo, u 1). 
In the treaty concluded in 645 betwoen the Slavs 
and Greeks it is said (supposed Russian chronicle 
of Nestor) : 

‘ May the Christian Russians who violate thie treaty be aban- 
doned by the all-powerful God , may those who have not been 
baptized get no help from God or Rerun.' 

But no other text mentions this anonymous god. 

Litkratur*.— L. Leger, Mythol slave, Paris, 1901, pp 47-61 , 
G Krek, Etnleit. in die slat. LUeraturgesch Graz, 1887, p 

378 ff. L. Leger. 


GOD (Teutonic). — x. The term ‘god.’ — The 
term ‘god/ as used to denote anthropomorphic 
beings of a higher order, is found in au the Teu- 
tonic languages (Goth. guj> ( O.N. gotS, A.8. and 
O.S. god, O.H.G. got), but in no otner branch of 
the tndogermanic family. After the conversion 
of the Teutons to Christianity the word came to 
be applied also to the Christian Deity. In the 
heathen period it was a neuter ; in Christian times, 
a masculine. Its etymology and its original mean- 
ing are obscure, ana have been much debated (of. 
O. Schade, Altdeutsches Worterbuch\ Halle, 1872- 
1882, i. 342 ; L. K. Weigand, Deutsches Wortcr- 
buch *, Giessen, 1909, i. 751); bat, as in Norse 
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sources gotS signifies * image of a deity/ and as the 
word is philologic&lly connected with Germ. Gotze 
(‘ idol ’), its original meaning was perhaps 1 image/ 
‘ figure’ (Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beit rage zur 
Kunde dtr indogerm. Spr. xxiv. [1000] 177). The 
higher being was believed to be present in the 
image, and so the term was transferred from the 
latter to the former. 

2 . The four pan>Teutonic deities.— The worship 
of anthropomorphic deities constitutes the final 
stage in the religious evolution of the heathen 
Teutons. It was, in the main, a development 
from the belief in souls and spirits. One of these 
innumerable creatures of the imagination was sin- 
gled out as representative of a whole group, and 
became the central object of the cultus ; it was 
worshipped by prayer and sacrifice, and gradually 
extended its sphere of influence, m harmony with 
the interests of the confederation whose members 
paid homage to it. Such was the origin of the 
deities worshipped by the Teutons ana regarded 
as holy either by single communities or by an hole 
nations. It sometimes happened that other deities 
surrendered their province to the god thus wor- 
shipped, became incorporated with him, and were 
then recognized as mere epithets of the chief deity , 
while, on the other hand, certain attributes of the 
latter were detached from him and became inde- 
pendent deities. There was no uniform cult com- 
mon to all the Teutons. In many instances a cult 
migrated from one tribe to another, and so either 
superseded, or became amalgamated with, the in- 
digenous cult (religious syncretism). We, never- 
theless, find among the Teutons three specially 
prominent gods, Avho, moreover, are met with 
in all the different tribes, and must, accordingly, 
have come down from a period when the Teutons 
were still an undivided people. These three are 
* WoVanaz, the god of the dead and of the wind ; 
*ponaraz, the god of thunder and of the sky ; and 
*Tiwaz, the god of war. With these is associated 
a female figure who appears in the O.H G. sources 
as Fria, in the O.N. as Frxga (‘the beloved/ * the 
wife’), and is always regarded as the consort of 
W5dan. Roman writers identify W 5dan with Mer- 
cury ; Donar — m the earlier period — with Hercules, 
and subsequently with Juppiter; Ziu-Tyr with 
Mars; and Frla-Fngg with Venus; and thus, 
when the Roman calendar was introduced among 
the Teutons, the diet Marti s was rendered ‘ Tues- 
day/ the dies Mercurii * Wednesday/ the diesJovis 
‘Tnursday’ (Norse Thdrsdagr), and the dies Veneris 
‘Friday.’ 

(a) Wddan-CdSin . — From the host of souls which 
continue to exist in the wmd — the spirit-army still 
known in popular legend as the raging host, the 
wild hunt, the Asgara chase (in Norway), and the 
like— was evolved WCdan as the leader of the host. 
This leader of departed souls then became the lord 
of the dead and of the dead-realm, and at length 
also the lord of life and death. The attributes of 
all soul-like beings are engrafted upon him : like 
the dead, he is ruthless, ana deprives men of life ; 
he is the swift traveller or nder through the air ; 
he has the protean nature, and is able at any time 
to assume at will the form of man or animal ; magic 
and divination are under his sway. In N. W. Ger- 
many, probably in pro-historic times, he had come 
to be worshipped in various Teutonic tribes, and 
here, accordingly, he became the god of war, and 
finally the god of the sky, or, in other words, the 
supreme god of a tribe or people. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was worshipped as the supreme deity by 
the Anglo-Saxons at tne time of their occupation 
of Britain (Geoffrey of Monmouth, 6) ; as the lord 
of battles by the tan go bards, who, as legend tells, 
owed to him their name, and also their victory over 
the neighbouring peoples (Paolos Diaconus, cU Gest. 


Langob. i. 7, 8) ; thus { too, his cult migrated by way 
of Denmark to Scandinavia, gained a looting there, 
more especially at the royal courts, and, in Norway, 
frequently superseded the earlier cult of Thor. In 
the kings’ courts, however — the residences of the 
skalds— he became also the god of poetry and poets. 
But his chthomc character still adheres to him ; he 
had found admission to the courts as the head of 
the Asas, i.e. the ancestral spirits worshipped as 
divine ; he is the lord of Valholl, the Norse para- 
dise of fallen warriors ; he is waited upon by the 
Valkyrs, who bring to him those slain in battle. 
His demand for human sacrifice is also known else- 
where. He has the power of changing his shape, 
and may show himself in a variety of human forms 
or as an animal. As the demonic wind-spint of 
popular legend, he has a liking for amatory ex- 
ploits. He presides over magic and spells. It was 
probably owing to this aspect of his character that 
he became the god of the poetic art, and then also 
of all higher wisdom — the one who, in particular, 
Avas aware of all that takes place in the life of gods 
and men. This knowledge, according to Norse 
mythology, he acquired by drinking the poetic 
mead, Avmch was originally in the keeping of the 
d waifs and then passed into the possession of the 
giants. In the form of a Berpent, 05m crawled 
into the mountain within which Gunnloff, daughter 
of the giant Suttung, kept watch over the mead, 
outwitted her, and stole away with the precious 
liquor. He gave draughts of the mead to such 
men as he destined to become poets. 

Othn’s chthomc nature shows itself also in his 
external form. He is depicted as an old man with 
a long grey beard, and is therefore called Hdrbai tSr ; 
he is one-eyed, like the man-eating demons of other 
myths ; he wears a slouched hat pressed far down 
over his face, and is thus also named Sitihuttr. He 
is sometimes the tireless traveller (‘viator mde- 
fessus’ [Saxo Gram. i. 1281), sometimes the swift 
rider who is borne through the air by his eight- 
footed steed Sleipmr. He appears also as the god 
of war in full armour (‘ armatus sicut Mars ’ [Adam 
of Bremen, iv. 26]), wearing the helmet upon his 
head, and holding in his hand the spear Gungnir, 
with Avhich he stirs up war, and smites down those 
whom he has destined for his ghostly army. To 
his immediate retinue belong his two wolves, Gen 
(‘ the greedy ’) and Froki (‘the voracious’), and his 
ravens, Hugin (‘ thought’) and Munin (‘ memory ’), 
Avhich bring him tidings from all quarters. His 
abode during his times of rest was originally the 
mountain Valholl, the ancient realm of the dead, 
and, accordingly, he speaks of himself as the 
‘ancient of the mountain’ ( Reginsmdl 18), while 
the skalds call him fjallaautr (‘fell-god’) But, 
when he had been raised to the position of the 
supreme god among the Norsemen, Valholl became 
his citadel, wheie he sat enthroned as a king, exer- 
cising sway over the t%nherjar t the host of fallen 
warriors, and sending forth the Valkyis, his wish- 
maidens, to bestow victory on his piotdgfo, and 
convey the slain warriors to his castle. At their 
banquets there, the Valkyrs serve the einherjar 
with mead. Otfin, having thus attained the supreme 
place, becomes lord over all other deities, most of 
whom, in fact — e.g. Thor and Balder— now become 
his sons. This final stage of his development was 
attained more fully than elsewhere at the courts 
of the Norwegian Kings, and was the work of the 
skalds resident there (cf. H. M. Chadwick, The 
Cult of Othm, London, 1899 ). 

(6) Donar- Thor. — A second deity acknowledged 
by all the Teutons was Donar (O.N. {drr), who 
was in a special sense the god worshipped by the 
Norwegians. His name is connected with the root 
tan, ‘to sound/ and the Lat. tonare, and means 
the ‘ thunderer. ’ He is properly the Teutonic god 
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of the upper regions, who manifests himself in the 
thunder. In this capacity he bears the axe or 
hammer, which he hurls from the sky, and with 
which he makes the earth fruitful (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26) He is depicted as a strong man 
in the prime of life and with a ruddy beard, and 
he ih accordingly met with on the votive stones of 
Teutonic mercenaries as * Hercules magusanus ’ or 
‘Hercules barbatus’ (W. Brambach, Corp. Inter. 
Ithen , Elberfeld, 1867, no. 130 ff., 663). During 
the thunderstorm he travels through the air in a 
chariot, which, according to Norse mythology, is 
diawn by two goats. Tiie saga also tells us that 
his hammer, which he grasps with gauntlets of 
iron, is oalled Mjollnir, and, further, that he wears 
a peculiar girdle, which increases his strength when 
his anger is roused. By virtue of his hammer he 
is also the god of human fecundity, using it to bless 
the ute of marriage. He is attended sometimes 
by the youthful Jndlfi, pre-oniinent in swiftness, 
and sometimes by Loki the cunning. His mother 
is Jortf, ‘the oartn,’ whom the skalds identify with 
Fjorgyn or with Hlbflyn (O.H.G. Rludana). In 
the North, certain of his attributes are personified 
as his sons, Magni (‘ power ’) and M66i ( * courage ’), 
or as his daughter frriitfr (‘strength’), and his 
abode is oalled PrutSheimr ('realm of strength’) or 
MttSvangr (‘land of strength’). His consort is 
Sif, i.e. simply ‘ the wife. In certain districts 
Thor came to be regarded as the son of OfJin, but 
this took place only after the latter had advanced 
to flic position of supreme deity. He, neverthe- 
less, maintained his prerogative as the chief object 
of belief and worship among the peasantry of Nor- 
way and Iceland till the downfall of paganism. 
In all the Norse countries he is the friend of man, 
succouring him in his conflict with demonic powers. 
The latter being represented mainly as giants, 
Thor’s battles with giants form the theme of 
numerous myths, the materials of which were to 
a largo extent furnished by widely diffused legends. 
In both Norway and Iceland temples were erected 
to him in large numbers ; his cult has left traces 
in many place-names, while the numerous proper 
names formed with Thor are a further testimony to 
the prevalence of his worship among the Northern 
Teutons. It is true that outside this area we find 
but few data bearing upon his cult ; but such as 
we have are in complete agreement with the evi- 
dence of the Norse hourcea. Thor’s sacred tree 
was the oak (of. L. U bland, ‘Der My thus von 
Thor,’ in Schrijtcn , vi , Stuttgart, 1868). 

(c) Ziu-Tyr. — The third pan-Teutomo god was 
the war god— -the 0 H G. Zio, A.S. T$u>, O.N. T<jr, 
whoso name appears in the 0 H.G. Ziestaq, A S. 
Tiwesdceg , O.N. Ti/rsdagr. He has often been 
regarded as a survival of *Tl\vaz, the Teutonic 
sky-god of pio-hibtoric times, but in our extant 
sources he is never anything else than the god of 
war. His worship was specially prevalent among 
the Western Teutons. Thus he is met with on the 
Rhine as ‘ praeclpuus deorum Mars ’ (Tac. Hist. iv. 
64) ; the Alemanni, in virtue of their being devoted 
to his cult, were also called Cyuuari, %.e. ‘wor- 
shippers of Zfu ’ ; Batavian mercenaries stationed 
near Hadrian’s wall dedicated altars to him as 
Mars Thingsus ( Things , another appellation of 
Zloj of. Dien- in Germ. Die ns tag, ‘Tuesday’), the 
god of the popular assembly (cf. Dan. Tiny, ‘ par- 
liament ’). Among the Saxons he was known also 
as Sahsndt, and Er or Ear. His symbolio weapon 
was the sword. Norse myths depiot him as having 
one arm, and tell how he lost his right arm by a 
stratagem of the Fenria wolf. 

Id) Frha-Friqg. — In addition to these three male 
deities, all the Teutonic tribes recognised the god- 
dess Friia (A.S. Fri, O.N. Frigg), the wife of 
Wadan-Otfin. Her name (akin to Skr. priya) 


means simply ‘the beloved,* ‘oonsort,’ ‘wife,’ 
and she was, accordingly, the goddess of married 
women, and the bestower of children. She shared 
with Oflin his growing prestige, and became the 
mother of the gods j but she had no such position 
in the oultus as was enjoyed by her husband or by 
Thor. 

3. Local deities. —Beyond the four mentioned 
above, no other deity was acknowledged by all the 
Teutonio peoples. Among the Southern Teutons 
and the Norwegians we meet with the indefinite 
figure of Frlia’s sister, who is called Volla by the 
former, and Folia by the latter— a name signifying 
the dispenser of wealth. But we find a large 
number of deities belonging to particular districts 
—in Germany chiefly female, in Scandinavia both 
male and female — and known to us mainly from 
legendary sources The great profusion of such 
local deities is shown by the votive stones erected 
by German mercenaries and inscribed with the 
names of goddesses One of the most prominent 
of these was the Nehalennia worshipped in the 
Rhine delta— the tutelary deity of fishermen and 
the bestower of fruitfulness. The Marsi accorded 
a tribal worship to Tanfana, whose festival was 
celebrated in autumn (Tao. Ann. 1. 61). A goddess 
of seafaring, whom Tacitus (Germ. 9) identifies 
with the Egyptian Isis, was worshipped by the 
Suevi. A confederation of seven tribes on the 
coast of the Baltio or the North Sea offered sacrifice 
and worship to Nertlius, who had her seat in a 
sacred grove, and travelled through the various 
territories in the beginning of spnng (ib. 40 ; cf. 
Mannhardt, Wald- u. Felakulte, Berlin, 1877, L 
667 ff.). 

4. Deities peculiar to the Northern Teuton*.— 

The deities of the Southern Teutons cannot com- 
pare in point of numbers with those met with m 
the Scandinavian sources. These Northern deities, 
moreover, are associated with mythology rather 
than with the oultus. The Eddas speak of two 
different classes of deities — the Asas and the 
Vans. We are told in a certain saga that these 
two groups were once at war, but ended their 
mutual hostility by a treaty, and thereafter 
became merged in one ( Ynglinga Saga, cap 4 ; cf. 
Weinhold, Der My thus vom Wanenkneg, Berlin, 
1890). Here we can also trace the growth of the 
Wddan-Oein cult, and its eventual triumph over 
the Norse cult of Frey. In the North, accordingly, 
the more outstanding figures among the Vans weie 
also objects of worship. 

(a) Frey , NjortS, and Freyja. — At their head was 
Frey, whose principal sphere of worship was in the 
fertile plains of Sweden, his chief temple being at 
Upsala. His cult found its way thence to Norway 
(Trondhiera), and was then carried to Iceland by 
Norwegian colonists. The name Frey means 
simply ‘the lord.’ He was regarded as the god 
of the fertility of the soil, ana thus also as the 
dispenser of wealth and prosperity— the deity from 
whose hand came sunshine, rain, and favourable 
winds. In the Eddas he is represented as travel- 
ling in a carriage drawn by a boar with bristles of 
gold. He possessed a marvellous sword, able of 
itself to fight, and also the ship SktoWatinir, in 
which he travelled through the air. His father is 
Njortf ; his sister is Freyja. Njorft is really the 
Norse form of the Nerthus found in Tacitus. If 
Nerthus was, as Tacitus says, ‘mother-earth’ 
(i terra mater), Frey was her consort, and then, 
when the female Nerthus became in the North the 
male Njortf, the latter became the father of the 
older god Frey, and, like him, also the bestower of 
wealth — wealth, however, more in keeping with 
Norwegian conditions, i.e. as acquired by seafaring. 
In Norway, wherever Frey was worshipped, Njortf 
also was worshipped, and their names appear aide 
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by side in tb« Norwegian form of oath. The 
female Nerthus, on the other hand, survived in 
Frey’s sister Freyja, whose name may have been 
derived from her brother’s. A Norse myth speaks 
of Ndatfin (‘place of ships’) as the abode of Njorft, 
and says tnat his wife, Skafti, the daughter of a 
giant, stays with him only three nights in Ndatdn, 
while he spends nine nights with her in his 
mountain home. In Freyja, who appears only in 
the Norwego-Icelandic sources, are combined attri- 
butes of her brother and of Frigg. She was the 
goddess of fecundity and love. As a ohthonio 
deity she has a share in the slain. She has the 
elf-like power of flying through the air in the form 
of a falcon, while legend endows her also with a 
resplendent breast-ornament, the Brisingamen 
(* the sparkling jewel ’). 

( b ) Balder.— Of the other Norse deities the most 
prominent was Balder, whose name signifies ‘ light,’ 
'the bright one.’ Nothing is known of a Balder- 
cult, and what is told of him by Saxo Grammaticus 
and the Eddas consists of mythical narratives which 
group themselves round the subject of his death. 
The Snorra Edda says that he was noted for his 
lustrous appearance and his gentleness of nature. 
It is clear that, in the latest form of the myth, 
Balder has been endowed with certain attributes 
of Christ. His death, according to Saxo, was due 
to Hotherus (Hoftr), who for the occasion availed 
himself of a magic sword ; the object of the con- 
flict was the winning of the beautiful Nanna, who 
was the lady-love of Hotherus and to whom Balder 
also had paid court (Hist. Dan. i. 110). In the 
Edda, on the other band, Nanna is Balder’s wife, 
and Balder is the favourite of the gods, who were 
forewarned of his doom by evil dreams. His 
mother Frigg, accordingly, made all animate and 
inanimate things take an oath that they would 
not injure Balder, and only the mistletoe remained 
unsworn. In this form of the myth, however, it 
is not Hoftr, but Loki, who perpetrates the deed, 
Hoftr being a blind Asa who acts merely as the 
instrument of Loki. Thus, when the Asas cast 
stones and other missiles at Balder, as they were 
wont to do in play, Loki thrusts the mistletoe 
bough into Hoftrs hand and so instigates the tlirow 
which kills Balder ( Snorra Edda, i. 172 ff ). In 
both forms of the myth Balder was avenged by a 
brother, whom Oftin begot for the purpose ; this 
brother appears m Saxo as Bous, and in the Edda 
as Vali, of whom the Voluspd says that he will 
share the sovereignty in the new world. Accord- 
ing to the Norse saga, Balder had a son named 
Forseti (‘president’), who was the best of all 
judges, ana is probably to be traced to the Frisian 
Fosite (cf. S. Bugge, Studien uber d. Entstekung 
der nord. Gutter- «. Heldensaqen, Munich, 1889 ; 
Frazer, GB *, London, 1900, in. 236 if. ; F. Kauff- 
mann, Balder, Strassburg, 1902 ; Sclnick, Studier 
i nordisk Lttteratur- och Religions histona, Stock- 
holm, 1904, ii. 1 ff. ). 

(c) Heimdallr. — Another of the Asas named in 
the Norse sources is Heimdallr, i.e. * world-gleam,* 

‘ he who shines over the world,* the sentinel of the 
Asas on the border of the Divine world, and as 
such provided with the Gjdlarhorn, on which he 
sounds a blast at the outbreak of the last great 
battle between the gods and the demonic powers. 
In his capacity of watchman he requires less sleep 
than a bud, and sees equally well by day and by 
night. His ears are so acute that ne nears the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on the 
Sheep’s back. According to a saga in the Edda, he 
is the son of nine sisters, daughters of the female 
sea-demon Bin, and derives his enormous strength 
from earth-force, the ice-cold sea, and boar’s blood. 
Night after night upon the foaming cliff he 
wrestles with Loki far the possession of Freyja’s 
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Brisingamen, and wrests from him the stolen 
jewel. 

(d) Minor and later deities: Ullr, ffoenir , ViSar, 
Bragi.-(l) Still another figure numbered amongst 
the gods by the Snorra Edda is Ullr, whom Saxo 
calls Ollerus, making him the vicegerent of Oftin 
during the latter’s absence (i. 130 f.). Ullr is 
highly skilled in fishing and ski-running, and is 
conspicuous for his beauty of form. (2) The figure 
of Hoenir, as regards both his name and his char- 
acter, is difficult to explain. In the sagas he is 
often found in alliance with Oftin and Loki. the 
three being repeatedly associated in tales of ad- 
venture. So, too. the Voluspd leprosents them as 
having created the human raoe, but here Hoenir 
never Decomes prominent. He fills a peculiar r61e 
in the legend of the war with the Vans. After 
the treaty of poace he was given as a hostage to 
the latter, amongst whom he became notorious for 
his mental incapacity, leaving everything in the 
hands of his fellow-hostage Mimir. The only 
quality in which he excels is swiftness. (3) In the 
Eddas we read also of Viftar, the son of 08m and 
the giantess Grift, as one of the gods. He is the 
taciturn Asa, and bears a striking resemblance to 
Vali. Like the latter, he is destined by birth to 
be an avenger. He avenges his father Oftin by 
thrusting his sword through the heart of the 
Fenris wolf, and wrenching apart the creature’s 
upper and under jaws. He shares with Vali the 
sovereignty of the renewed world (Voluspd, 53). 
(4) The latest group of Norse deities includes 
Bragi, who with Coin is the god of poetic art. 
He was really the skald Bragi, who lived in the 
9th cent, and was accorded a place among the 
emherjar. In Valholl he acts as Oftin’s counsellor, 
and, with other emherjar, receives the kings who 
'ie in battle. As an Asa he becomes a son of 
)8in. He was noted for his long beard, and, 

according to the later sagas, was the husband of 
Iftun, who bestowed the gift of youth. 

(e) Loki . — A peculiar position among the Norse 
deities is assigned to Loki. He is the Asa who 
sometimes succouis, sometimes works injury ; he 
is sometimes an ally of Oftin and Th6r, and their 
comrade in travel, while, again, he seeks to over- 
reach and deceive them. His double character 
makes him a favourite theme of poetic legend, and 
ho became the nucleus of mythical incidents and 
Christian stories about Satan. Loki is m reality 
evolved from the chthonic elves, and in his 
original form he still survives in Scandinavian 
superstition as a domestic spirit. His chthonio 
character shows itself also in the blood-covenant 
which he makes with Oftin, while his elfish nature 
is seen m his power of assuming at will the form of 
a woman or an animal, in his artistic Bkill, his 
dexterity in theft, and his malicious cunning. His 
beautiful and graceful appearance and his lame- 
ness are characteristics also found among elfish 
beings. After the process of development by 
which the elfish appellative loki (related to Vika, 
‘to lock in,’ aa holda to hdan, ‘to hide’) had 
become personified as Loki the Asa, the latter 
joins with Oftin and Hoenir in the creation of 
man ; he wanders with these gods in quest of 
adventures; he brings the apples of Iftun to the 
giants, and in the form of an eagle takes them 
away again ; in the shape of a mare, after union 
with the stallion of the architect of Asgard, he 
gives birth to Oftin’s eight-footed steed Sleipnir : 
he cute off Sif’s hair, ana then brings hair of gold 
for her from the dwarfs; he accompanies Th6r 
upon the expedition in which the latter reoovered 
hut hammer from the land of the giants, and also 
upon his journey to Utgarftaloki. But Loki also 
brings about the death of Balder, and it was on 
this account that Norse poetry fastened upon him 
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the saga of the chained monster, tel lino how he 
was fettered by the A tat. Among the Tatter his 
•wife is Sigyn, and their son NarfL 

In consequence of his destructive propensities, 
Loki became the euemv of the gods, and thus also 
the giant who at the head of the demonic powers 
has a share in bringing about the dissolution of 
the gods and the world. In this, the latest, phase 
of the myth, his wife is the giantess AngrboSa, 
‘the worker of calamity/ while his children are 
the MiOgurtf serpent, the Fenris wolf, and Hel, the 
queen of the under world (of. A. Olrik, ‘Loke 
l nyere folkeoverlevering,’ in Danske Studier, v. 
T1908] 193 if., vi. [1909] 69 ff. ; Featskrift til Fell- 
berg, 1911, p. 648 ff. ; Celander, Loke* mytxskn 
uraprung, Upsala, 1911). 

(/) female deities.— In the Norse poetic litera- 
ture, moreover, we find the names of numerous 
female beings, the gytSjur, but in most cases the 
name is all we learn of them. In addition to 
Freyia, the sister of Frey (see above), the Norse 
peoples recognized Gefjon, who was at one time 
regarded as the goddess of the fruit-yielding earth, 
and was even worshipped as such (cf. A. Oink, in 
Danske Studier , vii. [1910] 1 if.), and to whom the 
Danes ascribed the present position of the Island 
of Zealand. Iflun typified eternal youth, and was 
the guardian of the apples which rejuvenated the 
gods. Later tradition made her tho wife of Bragi. 
Female deities having special functions are found 
in GnA, the messenger of Frigg j Sdga, the goddess 
of wisdom, who in company with OSin drank 
wisdom from vessels of gold at Sttkkvabekk ; 
Snotrn, who imparts wisdom to women; Sjofn, 
who unitos lovers ; Lofn, who acts as inter- 
mediary between gods and men ; Hlin, protectress 
in times of danger; Syn, custodian of domestic 
peace ; and Vor, guardian of oaths and treaties. 


Litrratvrr — J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol * l , Gtttttnpren, 
1876, p 81 0 j B. H. Meyer, Germ. Mythol , Berlin, 1891, p 
18111 , also Mythol d. Germanen . Strwwhurg, 1908, p 283 ff , 
H. Moffk, Germ. Mythol *, in Paul 1 * Grundriee d germ. Philol., 
Strassburg, 1898, ill. 812 ff. ; W Golther, llandb d germ. 
Mythol . Leipzig, 1896, p. 192 ff. • Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
The Religion of tho Teutons, Boston and London, 1902, p 
221 ff ; FI M. Meyer, Altgerm. Rehgionsgeech , Leipzig, 1910, 
> 108 ff. ; L. Uhland, ‘Odin,* In vol. vi. of Schryften, Stuttgart, 
.808, p. 129 ff. , Th. Wladn, Oden och Loke, Stockholm, 1878 , 
H Petersen, Om Rordboernes Gudedyrkelee og Gudetro » 
Iledenold, Copenhagen, 1878 ; R. Much, Der german. Him- 
mdsyott, Hallo, 1S98. R, MOGK. 
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GODS, DRESS OF.— See Dress, vol. v. p. 66. 

GODAVARI (Skr. goddvari , ‘granting water 
or kine’; but the name is more probably a San- 
skritized form of the original Dravidian name 
Ooda [Telugu godi], ‘limit,’ ‘boundary,’ in the 
sense that it divided two regions of the Dakkhin). 
— The great river of the central part of India, 
rising near Nftsik (g.v.), thence flowing E., and 
forming the bound&iy between the British District 
of Ahinadnagar and the Dominions of the Niz&m 
of Haidar ftb&d ; thence through part of the latter 
territory, and finally falling into the Bay of Bengal 
in two blanches— the E. or GautamI Godavari, and 
the W. or Vasina. Its total length is 898 miles. 
The Godftvarl ranks high among the twelve sacred 
rivers of India, its chief nvals being the Ganges 
and the Narbada. It is associated with the story 
of the wanderings of Rama, who is said to have 
lived for a long time at a place called Pafichavaja, 
whioh is by some identified with N&aik, but was 
probably lower down the course of the river. The 
ohief sanctity attaches to the E. or GautamI branch, 
based on the legend that it was revealed by Kama 
to the f?» Gautama. Another story tells that it 
flows from the same source as the Ganges, and this 
connexion is shown bv Its name, VradJia-gahgd, 
‘old lady Ganges.’ Every part of its oourse is 


sacred, and bathing in its waters washes away the 
foulest sin. Every twelve years the great Pushkara 
bathing-festival is held on its banks. One of the 
chief holy places is Trimbak (Skr. Tryambaka, 

4 three-eyed/ a title of Siva), which contains one 
of the great Ungas of India. This is the reputed, 
but not the real, source. Here a place is shown 
under the name of Gaumukh, ‘ cow’s mouth,’ 
where the water drips from a lofty cliff through a 
stone cow’s mouth, which the attendant priest 
decorates with leaves and flowers. Here the god 
is paraded in a litter every Monday ; and every 
twelfth year, when the sun enters the sign of Leo, 
a great batlung-feetival is held, the reputation of 
which is so great that the word goddvari is com- 
monly used m Gujarat to express the number 
twelve (BO viii. 649 ff.). Nasik, close by, is held 
to be one of the sacred places of India. Lower 
down the course of the river comes Bhadrachalam 
(Skr. bhadra-achala, ‘lovely hill’), also known as 
Ramatlrtha, the sacred ford where Rama is said 
to have crossed the river. It contains a famous 
temple dedicated to the god, which is a place of 
pilgrimage. As tho river approaches the sea, the 
chief holy places are Rajahmundry (Telugu Bd- 
jamahenaravarama), which takes its name from 
the king Mahendradeva of the Orissa dynasty, and 
tlie village of Kotipall on the left bank of the E. 
mouth of the river. 

LlTBRATPR *. — IGT Xil. [190 
Administration, 1893, lii. 812 
C. WUlmott, Historical and 
Nizam’e Dominions, Bombay, : 

Godavari Gazetteer, 1907, L iff 

GODDESS.— See God, Deje Matres, Female 
Principle. 

GOETHE. — X. Life. — Goethe was bom at 
Frankfort - on - the - Main on 28th August 1749. 
The place was good and the time was great. For 
his was the generation of Herder, Voss, Biirger, 
and Schiller — a generation succeeding that of 
Klopstock, Wiel&nd, Winckelmann, Kant, and 
Lessing. His father was a man of firm will and 
serious purpose ; his mother a woman of warm, 
noble, and imaginative nature. He was trained 
in law studies at the University of Leipzig, though 
his likings all the wlule were for poetry and classi- 
cal antiquity. Later, he pursued ins law studies at 
the University of Strassburg Here, at the age of 
21, he met the gifted and unfortunate Lenz; also 
the clear-headed Lerse and the strangely dreaming 
Jung-Stillung ; and, most important of all, Herder, 
who, amid much interchange of thought, intro- 
duced him to the beauties of Shakespeare, and 
read with him certain other English works (1770— 
1771). Significant of Goethe’s intellectual develop- 
ment is nis writing to Salzmann in 1771 : * My 
nisus forwards is so strong that I can seldom 
compel myself to take breath and look backwards.’ 
From Strassburg he returned for a short time to 
Frankfort, whence he went to Wetzlar. It was 
while practising at lawyer-work, which he greatly 
disliked, that his Gotz was produced, and met witn 
the most enthusiastic praise. 

In 1776, Goethe went to Weimar, by invitation 
l of the Duke Charles Augustus, and there began 
those years of active service that ran on till 1786. 
To his friend Merck he wrote : ' We are playing 
the devil here ; we hold together, the Duke and I, 
and go our own way.* The Duke’s doings were 
boisterous enough, and Goethe did not fail to share 
them. Wiel&nd soon beoame the fast friend of 
Goethe. For yean the latter was now actively 
engaged in State duties, having been promoted to 
the work of the Privy Council, through the Duke’s 
favour. His infiuenoe upon the Duke was bene- 
1 ficial. Of Goethe’s relations with women, such as 


3] 297 ff. ; Madras Manual cf 
, Syed Hoss&in Bllgraml znd 
Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the 
L888, L 7ff. ; F. R. Hemingway, 
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his romanoe, earlier, with Lotte, and his Weimar 
relations with Fran von Stein, there is neither 
space nor oall to speak here, as we are concerned 
with his life mainly in its intellectual develop- 
ments. Amid multiplying cares and distractions, 
Goethe maintained his interest in literary activities 
and plastio art; his official duties deepened his 
studies in science. Then came the years 1786— 

1788, wherein his life was made up of Italian so- 
journing, of which more will be said later. 

After an absenoe of nearly two years in Italy, 
Goethe returned, and soon afterwards married a 
humble but winsome maiden, named Chnstiane 
Sophie Vulpius, in whose love he was happy. The 
years 1794-1805 were marked by the truly beauti- 
ful, and extremely striking, friendship or Goethe 
with Schiller. For the men were opposites, and 
did not readily draw to each other. Each was at 
first adversely oritical of the other’s work. In 

1789, Schiller wrote that it would make him un- 
happy to be much with Goethe, who seemed ego- 
istic; and for five years their friendship saw no 
advance. But, once an interesting start was 
gained, it remained faithful and fruitful to the 
end. Their despicable detractors they scourged 
in the Xenien, which varied very much in their 
quality. Goethe wrote to Schiller that their first 
cordial intercourse had been an epoch in his life ; 
Schiller wrote of Goethe to the Countess Schim- 
melmann, in 1800, that * there are in his nature a 
lofty integrity and truth, together with the highest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good.’ 
Their correspondence shows how each was the 
complement of the other, and how each reinforced 
the other. When their union of hearts was broken 
by Schiller’s death in May, 1805, it was an irrepar- 
able loss to Goethe, and his grief was great. A 
time of political troubles and distresses followed, 
until the peace that was concluded between France 
and Prussia in July 1807. Goethe’s activities con- 
tinued-official, literary, scientific, artistio. Years 
of revived life passed, but at length, in 1823, he 
had a serious illness, with Blow recovery. Once 
recovered, however, he spent the years 1824-1830 
in ceaseless activities, but 1830 was saddened by 
the death of his son, August. In 1831, however, 
his marvellous literary industry was proceeding. 
When he had put the finishing touches to Faust , 
he said to Kckermann that he considered the rest 
of his life a free gift. In the following year (22nd 
March 1832) he gently passed away. His dust was 
laid beside that of Schuler— in death not divided. 

2 . Works and characteristics.— With Goethe’s 
relations to religion and ethics we are here con- 
cerned in a particular manner, without in any way 
overlookingliterary aspects. It may be remarked 
that his religion took the pantheistic form of a 
world-spirit unfolding itself into the whole and 
various forms of life and being. But the most 
characteristic thing in his pantheism is its sense of 
the oohesivenem of Nature— its universal unity. 
Nature is to him self-renewing, self-multiplying, 
self-loving, and self-revealing— a unity oonerent, 
and growingly conscious of itself. His grasp of 
Nature proceeds from no casual mechanism, but 
from a unity, revealing itself in manifold waya 
Anything like a machine-like conception was 
entirely foreign to his point of view. Nature was 
to him an infinite ocean, restless and heaving, or a 
boundless tide of ceaseless, glowing life. He would 
have none of the skilled analyses sought to be im- 
posed on what was to him the ail-ana-ever-living, 
exempt from application of mechanical and mathe- 
matical categories. Nature was to him God, and 
God Nature ; man was a monad living in this God- 
Nature. enjoying it to the full, however many 
might be the metamorphoses through which he 
should be called to pasa In the spirit of man 


Goethe found the same unity which for him marked 
the world of Nature. In these two worlds— the 
Nature-world and the Spirit-world— the Divine 
was for him the source of all harmony, pantheistic 
as the foundation of such a union might be. Fanst’s 
development is an instructive illustration. Goethe 
represents Faust as yearning for cm inner compre- 
hension of the secrets of Nature ; he shows him as 
longing for a sense of oneness with her life, sneh 
that the intellectual and the sensuous spheres alike 
shall be transoended s he deplots him as demanding 
to be set above the limitations of human nature, 
and to share, though still as man, the inmost life 
of Nature. To Goethe the whole vesture of man’s 
thought was but a parable or likeness of the eternal 
infinity of Nature — that unendliche Natur at whose 
breasts all things are nourished. 

Nature outbursts was that of endless transforma- 
tions of eternal substance in a universal activity, 
for the spell of the Spinozan ethics never ceased for 
him. But his Nature-contemplation was touched 
to loyous strength by Leibnizian optimism. In his 
indomitable study of Nature as one whole, he was 
led to anticipate organic unity, and to rejeot every- 
thing of the nature of final discrepancy or perfect 
isolation. His evolutionary instinctB led him, in 
his studies of organio Nature, to lay fundamental 
stress on the typo. Indeed, his aim was precisely 
for final unity, and he expressly said that the har- 
mony of the whole makes eveiy creature what it is. 

In the literary work of Goethe, the creative and 
the critical functions were conjoined in a conspicu- 
ous manner, even if we should be obliged to hold 
that his creative spirit suffered m its results from 
the chill reflectiveness of the critical mind— from 
the prevalence of philosophic thought over the 
passional springs of nature. He distinctly recog- 
nized that there is a destructive criticism, and also 
a criticism creative or constructive; and he took 
the poet’s aim, and the measure of its fulfilment, 
to be the supreme tests in criticism. H1 b was the 
well-known and felicitous summarizing of criticism 
in the formula im Ganeen, Guten, Schonen resolut 
eu leben — ‘to live resolutely in the Whole, the 
Good, the Beautiful.’ Great as was Goethe’s 
literary achievement, it must not for an instant be 
supposed that he reached the highest level of excel- 
lence in all the various kinds of work which he 
attempted, for that was by no means the case. 
Everywhere in his work there is high literary dis- 
tinction, but not always, or perhaps anywhere, 
supreme excellence. The real ground of the pro- 
found impression which he made as a literary 
figure we shall see later. Meantime, we take 
critical account of many of his more important 
literary efforts. His Gbtz von Berlichingen, a 
juvenile but captivating drama, attracted the 
attention of Scott, and was not without influence 
on Ivanhoe. It sets before us the ideal of freedom, 
in rude and natural forms of active and heroic will, 
battling against circumstance, and asserting its 
independence, under a native sense of justice. A 
like cry for freedom — the freedom of tne artist — 
marks Goethe’s Prometheus, which contains pas- 
sages of living interest. 

Of Goethe’s superb power as a writer of ballads, 
instances are seen in his ' Bride of Corinth ’ (Die 
Braut von Korinth ). ‘The Erl-King’ (Der Erl - 
kdnig), and * The God and the Bayadere ’ ( Der Gott 
und die Bajadere), which witness to his wide- 
reaching insight and subtle charm of expression, 
and abound in elements of beauty and mystery. 

Goethe’s sojourn in Italy, paussed in rapt con- 
templation of Art and Nature, developed in him 
the speetatorial attitude rather than that of practi- 
cal activity. This attitude, with its own ethical 
conception of the world, is reflected in his exquisite 
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drama Iphigenie, his refined play Torquato Tasso 
— neither of which, however, proceeded from a 
Shakespeare-— and in his serious work, Wilhelm 
Master. Of the last we shall presently speak, but 
meantime remark of hxs Tasso that Jbe found it 
hard to complete this fine and penetrative piece of 
work. But ne said to Eckermann that the play 
was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. The 
Tasso of the drama, it should be said, is in oertain 
respects not at all like the Tasso of historic fame. 
In the same way, Goethe’s Earnout differs in many 
respects from tno Egmont of history, and is ruined 
by his inability to read hostility where it exists. 
There is something not quite admirable in Goethe’s 
treating a noble figure of history, not only without 
any idealizing, but with positive reduction of moral 
stature. For all that, there are many fine things 
in the work. His Iphigenia, already mentioned, 
is a figure admirable and pathetic ; drawn by 
Goethe’s Hellenism with characteristically Greek 
reserve Not less delicately drawn are the figures 
in his Hermann und Dorothea, which, while truly 
individual, are significant of the typical. Redolent 
of the Greek splint they may be. but they leinain 
genuinely German. Artistically, the piece is 
perfect. 

Goethe’s ethioal attitude, to which reference 
has already been made, is a rather difficult subject, 
as is seen in his resolving morality into systema- 
tized self-expression and self-realization, even in 
the case of the self-development of Faust, wherein 
uro incidents not easily brought within the ethical 
splieio. But Goethe’s own moments of aggressive 
paganism are not to be forgotten, and they east a 
significant light on his rather absurd impatience 
with what he regarded as Christianity’s ascetic 
chastisement of the senses. This is not to over- 
look the fact that he felt the force of Kant’s 
thought with respect to practical problems of 
ethics. It was in one of his later stages that ho 
took Christianity to be a religion inculcating 
reverence in three kinds— for what is above us, 
for what is below us, and for equals — and this 
Noo-Christianism, if it may be so termed, consisted 
m the fusion of these three elements. 

The artistic view of life finds expression in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meiater, which has no lack of 
wealth of life and thought, though wanting in art- 
istic finality. Culture, or lhldunq, sums up his aim, 
and the work has been aptly styled an Odyssey of 
oulture. The world is for him narmomzea in cul- 
tured society. In spite of ethical and artistic 
drawbacks not difficult to find, many have been 
able to learn much from it. It presents the world 
as a ‘ vast quarry ’ of materials, which it is for us 
to reduce to an ideal form in virtue of the creative 
power within us. Thus a vague and formless 
idealism will be supplanted, under life’s disciplin- 
ary piocesses, by definite and well-chosen activity. 
It is os a philosophical realist that Goethe so speaks, 
his own nappiness being, in some sort, a religion 
to him. But the work insists that man shall 
develop his sentient and perceptive powers, no less 
than his powers of moral culture, in order to the 
harmonious working of all the powers of his 
nature. All these teachings, as to the wisdom 
and strength of life, are set forth in a manner as 
far as possible removed from didactic or moralistio 
presentations, in the rioh and varied guise, indeed, 
of animated description and thrilling romance. 
This is not to say, however, that the work is not 
dull and prosaio enough in places. 

In ‘The Bufferings of Young Werther’ (Die 
Leiden des jungen trerthers), Goethe gave utter- 
ance to that reaction against the domination of 
the understanding which marked the 18th oentury. 
He made the work expressive of the high sensi- 
bility, and the feeling tot Nature, which were 


being in new ways developed. But his Werther 
was too given over to the sway of sensibility to 
have it, as in Goethe himself, controlled and regu- 
lated by reflective reason. Hence the work has 
little healthiness of tone, and is infected with the 
malady of the age— the excessive sentimentalism 
of the closing 18th oentury. 

Goethe’s ‘ Elective Affinities ' (Die Wahlvenoandt- 
schaften) is a fine prose work, telling of the tragic 
significance of the relations which he calls * elec- 
tive affinities,’ under given circumstances. The 
book is marked by great feeling, high imagination, 
and deep knowledge of man ana the world. 

As in Wilhelm Meister, so in the 1 Poetry and 
Truth ’ (Dichtung und Wahrheit), the culture idea 
is emphasized. The work is an autobiographic 
record of somewhat unusual and informal char- 
acter, but it presents, in light and graceful style, 
more than personal experiences of his early life ; it 
even reflects the national currents of thought and 
feeling. Friend as Goethe was of world-literature, 
he here complains that national subiects had prac- 
tically no treatment from the friends of his early 
days. It contains, too, in a noteworthy way, his 
scorn of the ‘melancholy, atheistical twilight,* 
wherein Nature is viewed as mere eternal and 
unaided movement of matter. 

On the development of Faust we have alroady 
touched, but it remains to remark that Faust, as a 
work, is unique and incommensurable. It may be 
said to be philosophic for the way in which it em- 
bodies criticisms of life. The power and prestige of 
Goethe as a critic of life are extraordinarily great. 
In Germany itself Faust has been styled a world- 
epic, or Welt-epos, because of itB vast range and 
wondrous universality. Great, however, as it is, 
it is scarcely to be taken as the most characteristic 
product of Goethe’s genius, so marked by factual 
tendency and breadth, as of an inductive philo- 
sopher. But even in this work, knowledge of a 
true sort is to come, in its author’s view, through 
direct, living, and wondering contemplation of 
Nature — looking ' into hor breast as into the 
bosom of a friend ’ — and not through dry thinking 
or analysis. To know life in its concrete variety, 
ressure, and fullness is to be able to appreciate 
'aust. Here Goethe’s religion is * the religion of 
the deed,’ which, in his pagan moods, he elsewhere 
describes as a kind of religion of healthy-mmded- 
ness, if that may be so termed which consists in 
sheer absorption in the world and its joys. But 
his religious attachments are characteristically 
vague. In an advanced part of Faust we find the 
‘religion of the deed’ reappear, when it is an- 
nounced that we have power to redeem ‘ him who 
labours ceaselessly striving.’ It is to be noted 
that in Faust the problem of evil was what 
engrossed Goethe— whether to be regarded as an 
essential element of the universe or as a merely 
negative thing, a transient appearance to be over- 
assed. The attitude of Faust is that two souls 
well within his breast, the one fain to separate 
itself from the other. Should evil be destined to 
be overcome, Goethe would take Faust to represent 
the triumphant process. This is where the ethical 
worth of Faust is to be found, in its manner of 
typifying or embodying the modern spirit or tend- 
ency : in Faust is set forth the essential man — 
bold in aspiration, all-consuming in desire, hopeless 
in fallen condition, and exultant in ultimate salva- 
tion — so as to foreshadow the destiny of the human 
race. He expressly aspires to take np into himself 
what is portioned among the whole of humanity. 
The whole drama has profound symbolic signifi- 
cance. In its course the claims of the individual 
and the social spirit will mayhap be harmonized in 
an ideal of practical culture. Its basal thought in 
that evil is not a positive power, but merely some- 
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thing negative— an interpretation of moral evil, it 
must be said, of too optimistic a character, and one 
which is not quite clearly and satisfactorily wrought 
out, so far as the Lduterung (the purification or 
rectification) of Faust’s character and development 
is concerned. The progress is wanting in inward- 
ness of character. It isln the Second Part of Faust 
— often partially misconceived and greatly under- 
valued— that we see the triumph of humanity in 
Faust, mounting the heavens after his soaring 
ideal. The Second Part lacks, of course, the pas- 
sion of the First ; its erudite air is more felt ; its 
philosophic intent and prolonged manipulation are 
more evident ; its thought is less sapid and spon- 
taneous ; but, in spite of these and other defects, 
it has abundant genius, and does not fail to prove 
itself the completion of the First, as the present 
writer has elsewhere shown (‘ The Philosophy of 
Faust,' in Essays Literary and Philosophical). 
Goethe has contrived to introduce geology, optics, 
and chemistry into Faust ; but such didactio 
attempts to combine science with poetry must 
always remain hazardous, if only because science 
cares nothing for the individual, while individu- 
ality is of the essence of art. Faust has, at any 
rate, given the world a supreme, unforgettable 
lesson as to progressive development being the 
essential mode whereby such conditioned beings as 
we are may hope to reach the ideal— the perfection 
of love. 

The famous Zueignung, or dedication, now used 
as Introduction to Goethe’s poems, is of unsur- 
passed loveliness m German litciature, impressing 
one, it has been said, as a lofty vestibule, with the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the temple to be entered 
Its lovely message leads up to the self-revealing of 
the Divine form of poetio Truth, who gives him a 
veil, and tells him how to use it. 

Goethe’s ‘Italian Journey’ ( Italxanische Reise) 
was worked up thirty years after the journey 
itself, from journals and letters belonging to that 
time. The book presents, in a most vivid form, 
the features of delight and charm that mark 
Italian travel ; but it is even more interesting 
for its psychic experiences and levelations. On 
6 th September. 1787 we find Goethe writing from 
Rome : j 

‘ So much is certain : the old artists had as jrrest a knowledge ! 
of Nature, and as certain a notion ( Begriff) of what oan he 
represented, as Homer had.' And, further : • These high works 
of Art have been, at the same time, supreme works of Nature, 
produced by men according to true and natural laws ; all that 
is arbitrary or Imaginary falls away , here is necessity, here is 
God' (ItaC Reise, ed. Duntzer, Berlin, 1877, p 890). 

The way to perfect Art, in form and content, 
seems to nave lain for Goethe through looking 
into the deeps of Nature and Man. He held that in 
Art and Poesy personality is everything, and that 
the artist, to create something fit and capable, must 
be himself fit and capable. The comprehensive 
character of Goethe's interests and powers of 
observation needs no mention, but his strange 
limitations are not always clearly known and 
understood. His intense dislike of Byzantine and 
Gothic architecture; his huge indifference to the 
early art of Italy ; his lack of interest in Mediaeval 
and Christian Rome ; his supreme neglect of his- 
torical associations, as outside the realm of An- 
schauung , or intuition — all, in diverse ways, mark 
limitations due to a sense of form which kept from 
him the power of appreciation. Greek sculpture, 
Renaissance painting, architectural Rome— these 
were things that caught up, in significant fashion, 
his sense of artistio form. The Classicism to be 
found in Goethe was, it seems warrantable to say, 
more the result of this Italian journey and his 
study of antique Art than of direct contact with 
the ancient Classical literatures. It is not meant, 
in saying this, that his Hellenism had in it any- 


thing of the nature of a literary pose, The chief 
result of his Italian sojourning on Goethe’s work 
was the plastio quality imparted to it. When he 
says that Art and Nature are only one, that is 
because Art is for him the highest manifestation 
of the working of Nature. Goethe’s world is the 
world of the eye. His evolutionary instincts led 
him to view the single specimen in its relation to 
the organic whole. We find him writing to Herder 
from Naples on 17th May 1787, that the Urpjtanoe 
—or grand type of all plants— is the most marvel- 
lous thing in the world, * which Nature herself 
might envy me ’ Ital. Reise, 808). 

The ‘ West - Eastern Divan’ ( West - bstltcher 
Divan ) is concerned with the life of the East, 
and is not now to bo dwelt upon ; it must suffice to 
say that the work was largely a fruit of his study 
of the Persian poets, and is neb in its own varied 
metres, and wise, beautiful poems. It proved a 
well or inspiration to RUckert, Platen, and other 
poets. 

3 . Influence.— We cannot now pursue the study 
of Goethe’s works further, but must be content to 
appraise his genius, work, and character in more 

g eneral and comprehensive terms. The vitality of 
is ideas is very stnking ; the range of his activi- 
ties was certainly extraordinary. Activity was 
to him life. The great principle of activity was 
woven into his philosophical conception of the 
universe. For he raised himself to contemplate 
the whole range and scope of man’s existence, and 
pierced by his insight to the central core of reality. 
Thus he came to fashion the Weltanschauung 
which was his own (see the present writer's 
* Goethe as Philosopher,' in Literary Essays). 
Sane and discerning as a literary critic, pro- 
em ment in genius and gifts as romancer, drama- 
tist, and lyrical poet, Goethe yet did not escape 
oi lginality in science, and m the criticism of Art. 
Emerson quaintly said of him that * the old 
Eternal Genius who built the world has confided 
himself more to this man than to any other* 
(Works, vol. i., London, 1899, ‘Goethe, or The 
Writer’). It seems to be just in the totality of 
his achievement that Goethe’s power and fascina- 
tion lie ; his career embodied a deejper synthesis 
of life— more of his own ideal of life in the Whole, 
the Good, and the Beautiful — than men had before 
seen ; and all this, in spite of those limitations, 
shortcomings, mistakes, futilities, and pessimisms, 
which are, even in his case, not at all to be denied. 
Striking as is the influence of Goethe on the whole 
German nation, he exerts an influence hardly less 
strong on the cultivated classes of Britain and 
America. Still, his aims were too intellectual- 
ized ; and his striving was really too restless. 
He thinks restless activity proves the man — 
nur rastlos bethatujt sich der Mann. One might 
almost apply to him what Marmontel said of 
Voltaire, that repose was unknown to him. Not 
even the calming power of Spinozism greatly 
helped him here. His will was not sufficiently 
invigorated by moral affections. He also lacked 
spiritualized unity of conception. But, in the 
sphere of intellect, he towers sublime, with amaz- 
ing vigour and persistency in his intellectual per- 
formances. His ideal is reins Menschhchkeit, or 
humanity purified of every hampering element. 
In his latest years, at any rate, he cherished a 
belief in immortality ; and it see ins in some ways 
rather a fine thing tnat he declared the weightiest 
ground for that belief to be the fact that we cannot 
ao without it. 


Lmnurusa.— The following selected list msy be consulted t 
J. Lindsey, LtUrtry Buoys, Sdinb. 1912, also Essays, Liter* 
ary and PfoeeepMeal, do. lsfo; B. Dowden, New Studies in 
LiUroturt, LondTiaOd ; J. R. Seeley, Geetke, reviewed after 
Simty Tsars, do. 1894 ; J. Gostwiek. German Culture and 
Christianity, mo-1880, do. 1882; A. H. Japp, Ger m an Lift 
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and Literature, do. 1880 * H. Dttntser, Life of Goethe, Eng. 
tr.j New York, 1884 ; H. H. Bojreeen, Goethe and Schiller, do. 
1879: R. H. Hutton, Essays , Thiologitdl and Literary*, 
bond. 1877: K Pitcher, Goethe's Faint*, Stuttgart, 1898; 
J. Minor, Goethe's Faint, do. 1901. 

Jambs Lindsay. 

GOKARN (Skr. gokama, ‘oow’s ear’). —A 
famous place of pilgrimage on the W. coast of 
India, in the N. Kanara District of the Bombay 
Presidency ; lat. 14* 32' N. f long. 74* 19' E. The 
name is based on a legend that Brahma produced 
four sages to carry on the work of creation, which 
they refused to undertake. He then formed Siva 
from his forehead. Siva hesitated to create the 
universe until he could devise measures to render 
it imperishable. So he dived into the ocean and 
remained for many ages in medttation. Brahma, 
weary of the delay, moulded the earth and filled 
it with life. When Siva heard of this creation, he 
was wroth, and, rising through the water, struck 
the land. Ho attempted to force his way through 
it with his trident, when the earth -goddess, taking 
the form of a cow, begged the angry god, instead 
of destroying her, to rise to the surface through 
her ear. Siva accoidingly passed through her ear, 
and rose on the Gokam beach, where a cave, 
known as the Rudrayom, or ‘Rudra’s passage,’ 
marks the spot. A story of the same type tells 
how the hero Paraiurftma, ‘Rama with the axe,’ 
by severe penances and propitiation of Varuna the 
sea-god and BhflmI Devi the earth-goddess, was 
allowed to claim as his own as much land as could 
be covered by his axe when flung from Gokam, 
which was then the Land’s End, into the southern 
ocean. Thus was created the land of Kerala, 
reaching from Gokarn to Cape Comorin, which 
now stands at the S. of the Peninsula. These 
legends seem to embody a tradition of land eleva- 
tion in pre-lnstorio times, which is confirmed by 
modem geological researches (Manual of Travan- 
core. 1906, i. 212 ft* ). 

The chief temple at Gokam is that dedicated to 
Siva under the title of Mah/lbaleSvara, ‘ the very 
powerful Lord,’ built of granite in the Dravidian 
style. It contains the famous hhga known as 
Atina, or ‘self,’ which, in his wrath at the creation 
of the world by Brahma, Siva created out of his 
own essence, and long wore round his neck. There 
are also numerous shrines named after various 
gods and saints who visited the place and performed 
austerities here, including Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
the rp Agastya, Rama, and IUvana. The place 
is visited by hosts of pilgrims and religious mendi- 
cants, as well as by those who bring the bones and 
ashes of deceased relatives, which they consign to 
the waters, believing that this ensures for them 
eternal felicity. Bathing here cleanses from all Bin, 
even that of murdering a Brahman. The mention 
of the place by Kalidasa carries back its sanctity 
to the beginning of the 7th cent. A.D. (IOIii. [1908] 
17). It is also mentioned in the MahdbMrata 
and Rdmdyana ( J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts *, 
1873, iv. 285 ; R. T. H. Griffith, The Rdmdyan of 
Vdlmifa, 1895, p. 54), the sacred books declaring 
that he who spends tnree nights here and worships 
Siva gains as much merit as if he performed 
the horse-sacnfico ; while he who remains twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. Dr. John Fryer, 
one of the early travellers to India, visited Gokarn 
m 1675, and has left an interesting account of the 
place. 

Litwuttt**. — BG. rol. xv. pfc. 1. p. 288 ft. ; J. Fryer, A New 
Aooount a f B. India and Persia, London, 1888, p. 168 ff., ed. 
1918 (Hakluyt Society), U SOff. W. CROOKE. 


GOKUL (Skr. gofada, *a herd of kine.’ ‘ a cow- 
house’). — A sacred town and place of pilgrimage 
situated on the left bank of tne river Jumna, in 
the Muttra (Mathura) District of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27* 28’ N., long. 


77* 46' E. ; sacred as the scene of many legends 
connected with Kj-fjna. It is in reality only the 
waterside suburb of Mahaban (q.v .) ; and au the 
traditional sites of Kpjna’s adventures whioh the 
Purdryxs fix at Gokul are also shown at Mahaban, 
which is the place alluded to whenever Gokul is 
mentioned in Skr. literature. But, as it retains its 
ancient name, this suburb is considered much more 
sacred than the original town. It is specially 
important as the headquarters of the Vallabha- 
oharya or Goknlastha Gosalns, 

* th« Epicureans of the East, who are not ashamed to avow 
their belief that the Ideal life consist* rather In social enjoy- 
ment than in solitude and mortification. Suoh a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even In matters where 
indulgence is by ooramon consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious that the late 
Mah&r&ji of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Obandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained a special veneration. He further conoeived such a 
prejudice against Vaifpavas in general, that all his subjects 
were compelled, before they appeared In his presence, to mark 
their forehead with the three horizontal lines that indicate a 
votary of Siva. The soandalous practices of the Qos&ins and 
the unnatural subserviency of the people In ministering to their 
gratification received a crushing ex)>o»S in a cause cclkbre for 
libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1861 ’ (Growse, 
P 284) 

Litkraturs.— F. S Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir*, 
Allahabad, 1888, p. 2820.; JASB xli 313 fT. , A Fuhrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh, do 1891, p. 101 For the practices of the 
VftUabhftchflrya Qos&ins, see [KarsandSs Mflljl] Hist of the 
Sect of the Mahdrdias or Vallabhdchdryas in W India, London, 
1866, Report of the Maharal Libel Case, and of the Bhattia 
Conspiracy Cass connected with it, Bombay , 1862 

W. Crooke. 

GOLDEN AGE.— See Ages of the World, 
Fall (Ethnic). 

GOLDEN RULE.— 1 The Golden Rule, as it is 
often called, is found in two different connexions, 
and in slightly differing forms, in Mt 7 ia and Lk 6 81 . 
In Mt. it occurs in the Sermon on the Mount m the 
foim • 

1 All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ 

In Lk. the saying runs • 

* And as ve would that men should do unto you, do ye also to 
them likewise ’ 

While in Lk. the maxim is found in immediate 
connexion with other sayings bearing on conduct 
towards our neighbours, in Mt. this is not equally 
the case ; it follows on directions relating to 
instancy in prayer and on the promise that God 
will give good things to those that ask Him. It 
has, therefore, been argued that, while the saying 
formed part of the original Logia on which, in this 

S ortion of lus Gospel, the Evangelist is drawing, 
t. Matthew must nave wrongly inserted it in this 
particular connexion ; and that it would more 
appropriately find a place among the precepts 
relating to our conduct to our neighbour in 
6 30 ' 40 , or should follow on vv u * and v.® of the 7th 
chapter. In the latter case it would seem, how- 
ever, that the intermediate verses and not the 
saying itself have been wrongly inserted. The 
argument that the saying has got into a wrong 
place in Mt. is not very convincing ; the connexion 
between it and the immediately preceding verses is 
not really very forced or unnatural. The train of 
thought would seem to be that, as God gives good 
gifts to those who ask Him, so we as Christians 
ought to render to others the sort of service, the 
good things, which we should wish them to render 
to us. That this is the connexion of thought which 
the earlier translators recognized in the passage is 
made probable by the fact that most of the early 
Latin versions, though not the Vulgate itself, 
render: ‘Whatever good things, therefore, you 
wish that others should do unto you, even such do 
unto them ; for this is the law and the prophets.* 
We may observe that both St. Matthew and St. 
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Lake, though they differ as to the precise context 
in which the words occur, equally regard them as 
a summary of the principles by which the conduct 
of Christians in respect to their neighbours is to be 
governed. And this is the position which the 
maxim holds in the earliest quotations of it whioh 
are to be found in Christian literature outside the 
Gospels. The earliest of them occurs in the well- 
known passage in the Western (Cod. D) recension 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, in Ac 
16* t . It runs as follows : 

4 It has seemed good to the Holj Spirit and to us to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things * to abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from fornica- 
tion, and whatsoever ye do not wish should be done unto you not 
to do (or do not do) to others — from which if ye keep yourselves 
ye shall do well, being borne along in the Holy Spirit— Pare ye 
well.' 


Now, there has arisen a considerable controversy 
between Blass and Hamack whether the Western 
or the text of other great uncial MSS represents the 
earlier form of text in the Acts, and the controversy 
has especially ranged itself about this particular 
passage. Blass holds that Cod. D, originally com- 

S osed probably at Rome, represents the first rough 
raft of the Acts put forth by St. Luke ; while the 
ordinary text gives us the more polished and 
elaborated recension which he ultimately dedicated 
to Theophilus. Harnack, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the text preserved in the non-Westem 
MSS embodies St. Luke’s original recension, and 
that Cod. D represents a later and comparatively 
ignorant recension, dating probably from early in 
the 2nd century. This, on the whole, is the view 
taken also by W. M. Ramsay. The question, 
however answered, is not, for our present purpose, 
of first-rate importance ; for those who regard the 
insertion of the Golden Rule in this passage as the 
work of a later editor still assign to that editor a 
very early date — not later than the opening years 
of the 2nd cent. — so that in any case the appearance 
of the saying in this connexion is a proof of the 
wide acceptance which the Rule, m this negative 
form at least, obtained m the early Church. And 
that, in spite of its absence from the received text, 
it continued to hold a place in this passage of the 
Acts down to a comparatively late date, we have 
interesting evidence from the ' Dooms of King 
Alfred.’ One of them, quoting this passage, runs 
as follows 

4 It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, that we should 
set no burden upon you above that which It was needful for you 
to bear, now, that Is, that you forbear from worshipping idols, 
and from tasting blood, or things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion, and that tohxeh ye will that other men should not do unto 
you, do ye not that to other men ’ 

On this last precept the king observes : 

4 From this one doom a man may remember that he judge 
every man righteously , he need heed no other doom book. Let 
him remember that he adjudge to no man that which he would 
not that he adjudge to him, if he sought judgment against 
him.* 

Thus emphatically, but reverently, does the king 
enforce our Lord’s own comment on the principle 
* This is the Law and the Prophets * (see ExpT x. 
[1899] 395 ff., on Ac IS*** ; and, for the reference to 
King Alfred’s ‘Dooms,* Estlin Carpenter and G. 
Harford’s Composition of the Hexateuch , ed. 1902, 
p. 10) 

We observe, further, that in this earliest quota- 
tion the form in which the saying is presented is 
not the positive form in which it appears in both 
Mt. and Lk., but the negative form, t.e. as a prohibi- 
tion, and not as a command : ' Do not do to others 
that which yon would not they should do to you.’ 
We note that the same characteristic is observable 
also in the two earliest quotations in which the 
phrase is to be found in post-Biblical Christian 
writings. The first of them is at the opening of 
' The Way of Life * as presented in the Dtdache : 

‘Unt of all, thou abalt (am the Lord thy God who made 
thee. Secondly, thou Shalt love thy neighbour os tfaywlf. AU 


things, then, whatsoever thou wouldest not wwk to he done to 
thee, do thou also not do to an other.’ 

The second reference oocurs in the reoently re- 
covered Apology qf Aristide «. Towards the close 
(oh. 15), m giving a summary of Christian belief 
and practice, Aristides uses the following words : 

4 They [&#. the Christians] do not commit adultery, do not 
commit fornication, do not bear false witness, do not oovet their 
neighbour’s goods, honour their father and their mother, love 
bheTr neighbours, judge justly, whatever they do not wish to b* 
done to them they do not do to another ; they exhort those who 
Injure them and make them friendly to themselves. 4 

Harnack considers that both these passages may 
very likely be taken from an early Christian 
catechism in wide use in different Churches ; but, 
whether they are so or not, the appearance of the 
Golden Rule in two distinct summaries of Chris* 
tian practice testifies to the importance attached 
to it in the early Church. 

But the precept, at least in its negative form, is 
by no means confined to Christianity ; it is to be 
found in the earlier Judaism, and on the lips of 
philosophers outside both Judaism and Christi- 
anity. For the first we may refer to To 4 141 *, 
which runs : 4 Take heed to tnyself, my child, in 
all thy works, and be discreet in all thy behaviour ; 
and what thou thyself hatest, do to no man.' 
Hillel, the famous Jewish Rabbi, when asked for 
a short summary of the Law in relation to a man’s 
neighbour, is reported to have given it in this 
form : * Whatsoever thou wouldest that men should 
not do to thee, do not do that to them' (cf. Bab. 
Shabb. 31a). For other parallels, see C. Taylor, 
Saytngs qf the Jewish Fathers *, Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 142 f., and of. Hirseh, 4 Golden Rule,’ m JE vi. 
(1904) 21 f. 

Among the Greeks, Isocrates is mentioned as 
enunciating the maxim, 4 Do not do to others that 
at which you would be angry if you suffered it 
from others' £ Nvocles , 616) Plato, in more than 
one passage in the Republic (e.g. iv. 443), lays 
down a rule of a similar purport. Aristotle, when 
questioned how we should behave to our fnends, 
is quoted by Diog. Laerfc. (v. 21) as saying : 

4 Exactly as we would they should behave to us' 
(cf. Ntc. Eth. ix. 8). See also Epictetus, fr. 42. 

In the wider world outside we find two further 
enunciations of the precept — one in a precise, the 
other in a less definite, form. Confucius, drawing, 
as he said, the maxim from the study of man's 
mental constitution, laid it down in the following 
terms : 4 What you do not like if done to yourself, 
do not do to others ' (cf. J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1801-72, l. 101 f.). This is the Golden 
Rule in its negative form, but he expressed it also 
in the positive shape of * reciprocity ’ or ‘ as heart 
to heart.’ This was embodied by him in a charac- 
teristic Chinese symbol, and is givei» in places as 
the ultimate rule of life ( EBr u , art. ‘Confucius,’ 
p. 912). Something like the same thought appears 
in the writings of Ins older contemporary Buddha ; 
but here no piecise words give expression to the 
apothegm ; his principle more nearly approaches 
to the maxim of St. Paul, ‘ Rejoice with them that 
rejoice ; weep with them that weep* (Ro 12“) ; and 
a certain seif-centredness in his system, which 
makes the doing of kindnesses to others valuable 
mainly on account of the merit thus earned for a 
man’s self, makes it dear that such a principle as 
our Lord enjoins was not altogether cognate to his 
thought (Copleston, Buddhism Primitive and Pre- 
sent, London, 1902 ; but cf. A. J. Edmunds, Bud- 
dhist and Christian Gospels*, Philad. 1908, § 12). 

It would appear, then, that as a negative or 
limiting principle, a principle of justice, the maxim 
obtained a wide acceptance among the best and 
most enlightened intellects of the ancient world ; 
but it was for them a restraining principle, a guide 
of what they ought not to do rather than of what 
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they ought. With our Lord, however, it has 
wider sweep than this : with Him it is a rule of 
universal application, a rule of benevolence em- 
bracing all our relations to our fellow-men i * All 
thing* therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : 
for this is the law and the prophets.’ As such it 
has been accepted, and acted upon, by Christians 
over since. But, as thus interpreted, it is obvious 
that the principle needs explanation and some 
limitation. Almost from the outset this seems to 
have been felt. We have already noticed that in 
some of the early Latin versions the words ‘ good 
things’ were inserted after the word * whatsoever.’ 
This implies clearly that those who made the 
insertion recognizee! that it was not everything 
that we might be said, or thought, or fancy our- 
solves to wish for ourselves that we are bound 
to do for others We might wish for ourselves, 
for instance, some form of illicit or undesirable 
pleasure ; and wo certainly are not bound to pro- 
vide for others such pleasures or to assist them in 
obtaining them for themselves. Common sense 
clearly suggests such a limitation as this Augus- 
tine, m his Commentary on St. Matthew, gets 
over the difficulty in another way. He diaws a 
distinction between ‘desire’ and ‘ wish,’ and will 
not admit that a man, however much he nmy 
desire, can really will or with for himself that 
which is not good. This explanation precludes 
the possibility of our ever doing anything which is 
not good to others, since we cannot wish anything 
which is not good for ourselves. 

Secondly, the maxim does not imply that we 
should always do to others exactly that which we 
should wish under our own present circumstances 
(winch may be quite ditlerent from theirs) to be 
done to us. What the maxim implies is that we 
are, as far as possible, to put ourselves in the place 
of others ; to consider what we would wish to be 
done to us, were we. tn their circumstances , to adopt 
the rOle, as Adam Smith puts it, of impartial 
spectators ; and then, having made up our minds 
what m the circumstances, as so viewed, we should 
wish to be done to us, to act accoidmgly. 

Litkratuub —In addition to the authorities oited in the 
art, see J. G. Tasker, art. ‘ Golden Rule,’ in Hastings’ DCG 
W. A. Spooner 

GOIsIPS. — i. Origin, names, and physical 
characteristics.— The Gonds aro an important 
forest-tribe found in the central parts of the Indian 
peninsula, at the census of 1901 numbering 2,286,913, 
of whom the great majority, 1,920,656, are found 
in the Central Provinces, and smaller numbers in 
Bengal, Borax, Haidarfib&d, and Madras. 

The origin of the name Is disputed. They call themselves 
KbltOr or Kdltur, a plural appellative regularly formed from 
Kox , in Chhatisgarta they call themselves K6y&, and high-class 
members of the tribe object to being nailed Goad, os this name 
implies that thev are cow killers and beet-eaters (Brett, Gossttser 
Cnhatugarh, 47 , Oppert, Original Inhabitants, 100, 145 ; I A 
viii 34 ; Caldwell, Dravid. Gram.*, 88). Hislop, the best 
authority on the tribe, derives the name Good from Telugu 
Jfcopda, ‘a mountain,’ in the sense that they are a hill-tribe 


(Papers, 5 
of Ounnlr 


», 2 ; Oppert, 18), whioh is more probable than the theory 
— Junnlnghara, that the name is a corruption of Gau<Ja, the 
ancient term to designate Central Bengal. 

Though the Gopds, probably under Hindu in- 
fluence, trace a legendary connexion with N. India, 
which they exhibit by burying their dead with the 
feet of tne corpse towards the Himalaya, the 
supposed original home of their race, their phvsioal 
appearance and speech connect them with tne so- 
called Dravidian races of S. India. They include 
at the present time a group of tribes with a general 
physical uniformity, but differing according as they 
nave been more or less exposed to Hindu or to 
other foreign inflnenoee. 

Oapt. j. Forsyth, who was snU soar 4V ““ * 

* Most of the chiefs possess th« tall, 


Ll-pro portioned figure 


and light oomplexlon of the Hindu, but allied with more or less 
of the thlokneee of Up and animal typeo t countenance of the 


pure aborigine. The mass of the tribee, on the other bend, are 
marked by the black skin, short squat figure, and features of 
the negretto (tie) race of humanity. Between them are found 
certain sections of the tribes, who would also seem to have been 
imbued with something of the foreign blood, though in a tern 
degree than the chiefs. Like the latter, they affect much Hindu 
manners and customs ; and it is probable that they, too, are 
the result of some connection in long pest times between 
immigrant Aryans and the indigenous tribes’ (Highlands ef 
Central India, 9, 166). Some of the women are more like 
monkeys then human beings’; others ‘finer animals by far 
than the men, and here Hindu blood may be fairly suspeoted.’ 
Uislop (p. 1) says: ‘They have a roundish head, distended 
nostrils, wide mouth, thicldsh lips, straight block hair, and 
scanty beard and moustache ; a few bare curly hair, but not of 
the Negro type.’ 

The same conclusion is reached from a study of 
their language. 

There ore some Good* who speak their own Dravidian 
language, others a broken Aryan dialect— both known as Good*- 
The Dravidian form of speech has a common ancestor with 
Tamil and Konarese, but shows little connexion with Telugu, 
appearing in various dialects, such as M&ji or Marik, and Parji. 
both spoken in the Bastar State ; and GaUu or GoVte, the dialect 
of the Hill KOIs. The true Gopd speech is known in Chanda 
and the NixAm’s Dominions as NAiki, and in Berar as K6lAmi 
and LadhAdhi, the latter olosely connected and differing from 
other dialects. Oopdi has no literature, except translations of 
the Gospels and the Book of Genesis (G. A Grierson, Census of 
India, 1001, 1 279, 287 f. ; of. Caldwell, 618 IT ). 

2. The tribal legends.— The legends of the tribe 
have been considerably modified by Hindu influence; 
but some are original. 

They believe that fine sky onoe lay cioee upon the earth ; an 
old woman, while sweeping, knocked hor head against the sky 
and pushed it away , since then it has remained separate from 
the earth (Russell, Census Rep Central Province *, 1901, 1. 94 , 
of. Tylor, PC*, 1903, i 822 ff ; Lang, Myth, Rit , and Rel„ Lond 
1809, 1. 291) Eclipses are accounted for by a myth of the earth 
being turned upside down, and nobody being left alive save 
one pom (q v.) , the gods, wishing to re-people the earth, 
borrowed seed-grain from the pom , this was never repaid, and 
eclipses are caused when he, now king of the Dome In the’other 
world, demands It from the sun and moon— a story which seems 
to be the basis of the myth of R&hu in the /’urapas (Russell, i. 
94 . of Crooke, PR*, 1896, 1 20 f ) A more elaborate story is 
that of Lingo, a name by some connected with the lihga, or 
phallic emblem. It tells, in order, of the creation of the world 
and of the GoijfJg , how they were driven into a cave by Siva- 
Mahideva , of the birth, death, and life of Lingo, the tribal 
hero , of his revival and now he delivered the Goods , and how 
he Instituted marriage rites among them. Forsyth (p 188 IT.), 
who versified the version recorded by Hislop (pt hi Iff), Justly 
regards it as largely due to Hindu inspiration 

3. History of the tribe.— The early history of 
the Gonds, except so far as it can be gathered from 
the tribal legends, is a blank. 

They have been identified with the Kandaloi of Ptolemy (vn. 
i. 66 , J. W McOrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, p 169 f), and the Phyllit®, with whom they 
are connected, are supposed to be either BhQs (o.t> ), or Pulindaa 
—a term applied to various aboriginal races (but see Oppert, 
82 n.> The Go^ds are remarkable as being the onl^ Indian 


forest-tribe which has established flourishing moi 
these, four dynasties ruled the greater part of tne present 
Central Provinces from about the 14th down to the 18th cent 
of the Christian era (A. E Nelson, Gazetteer Jubbulpore, 47 ff. ; 
O. Grant, Gazetteer Central Provinces, 1901, p 281 ff.). These 
kingdoms gained power on the destruction of Hindu authority 
in N. India by the Muhammadans, and on the disruption of the 
Independent Muhammadan powers of 8. India by the Mughal 
Empire. They attained a fairly high type of civilisation, os is 
shown by the great Irrigation works constructed by them. 
They finally fell before the MarA£hAs (Grant °P eit , Introd. 
Ixxiliff). 

4. Social position.— It is remarkable that the 
Gonds, who are now a subject race, have never 
fallen into a state of degradation, like the menial 
castes in other parte of tne country. 

The explanation is that they were protected by the inaooessl 
bllltv of their oountry from conquest such as overtook the other 
aboriginal roots ; they long held the place of rulers, end were 
not ousted from possession of their lands by the new race, whioh 
appeared as colonists rather than conquerors (Russell, L 179 f. ; 
Grant, Introd. oxti, cxxvi). At present several of the feudatory 
States in the Central Provinces ore ruled by Goq<} chiefs, who 
belong to the aristocratic branch of tbs trios, aba oall them- 
selves RAJ, or ‘royal,’ Gonds. These are gradually asserting 
their claims to be regarded os RAJputs ; ana one great RAJput 
sept, the Ohandel, is believed to be of Go?d origin (Sleeman, 
Rambles and Recollections, London, 1892, i. 281 .smith. Early 
Hist, qf India*, Oxford, 1906. m. 300 f., 879 LX In the plains 
the lower class, known as Nlik, Dhur. or Dhurri Goods, are in 
a state of serfage, making their living by labour. Between 

— groups oome the really wild Goods, of whom the most 

, are the MeriyA, or ‘ tree,’ Goafe who serve no 

and who subsist hy hasting or * * 1 


c by a rods system of burning 
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—*nd lootin g Toriomi kinds of jungis produce. All (S« 
authorities bellevs that t h ee * we * peeoeeble, truthful, law- 
abiding people when they here not been oorrupted by oonUct 
with we Hindus of the plain*. Under British rule over* 
Indulgence In intoxicating liquor*, on* of their chief rice*, he* 
been greatly checked (Anyth, lWff.; Grant, 84 IT., 187 f.; 
HWop,7). 

c, Domestic rites.— The rites of birth, marriage, 
ana death are of the normal Draridian type (see 
artt. Central Provinces, vol. iii. p. 311 ff, 
Dravtdians [North], vol. v. p. 1 ff. ). 

6. Religion. — * In religion/ says Forsyth (p. 148), 
‘the Gond tribes have passed through all the 
earlier stages of belief, and are now entering on 
that of idolatry pore and simple/ Every prominent 
mountain has a spirit, which must oe satisfied 
before its slopes can be cleared. When a field is 
sown, the field-god, Kodopen, said to represent the 
god of the kodo millet (Paspalum scrobiculatum), 
but more probably a hiU-goa, is propitiated. The 
tiger-god has a hut built for him m the jungle so 
that he may not approach their dwellings. Their 
worship is chiefly devoted to the propitiation of 
the malignant Mother-goddess, known as Mata 
Devi, the goddess of smallpox, or Mari, who 
presides over cholera. In her more awful form she 
is known as DanteAvari, ‘the goddess with teeth/ 
at whose shrine in the Bastar State human sacrifices 
are said to have been performed in early days 
{Grant, 181, 327 ; Brett, 89). Her consort is Budnfi 
or BOyh&pen, sometimes known as Jhakur, ‘lord/ 
who is worshipped as a house-deity In Seoni lie 
lives in a sdj tree (Terminalta tomcntosa), which is 
held sacred (Bussell, Seoni Gazetteer, 58). He has 
now come to be identified with the Hindu Siva, 
and his spouse with Kali. Animism is represented 
by the cult of objects supposed to be the abode of 
spirits. Pharsapen is represented by an iron spear- 
head (Skr. para&u). The trident said to have been 
received by the ancestors of the Bastar family 
from the goddess Bhuvanefivarl at Mathura, and 
the sword given by Manikya Devi or DanteSvari, 
their family- goddess, are still worshipped — a record 
of the impression made upon a tribe in the Stone 
Age by the introduction of iron (Brett, 36 f . ). Phar- 
sapen is supported by Gh&ghrapen, the bell-god, the 
bell being sacred, as among the Todas (Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 424; cf. Pit 3 l. 168); and 
by the ohain-god, SSnkarpen, represented by a 
few links of a chain supposed to be endowed with 
powers of motion, but really the gurda, or magical 
chain of the allied tribeB, with which hysterical 
patients are beaten to drive evil spirits from them 
(Grant, 275; Pit * l. 99, 155). A favourite house- 
hold-god is DOlhadeo, the spirit of a bridegroom 
who died in a tragical way at nis wedding (Sleeman, 
i 123 f, ; PR * i. 1 19 ff. ). Tree-worship is found in 
that of the bamboo and sdj tree (Hialop, iii 47). 


that of the bamboo and sdj tree (Hialop, iii 47). 
The spirits of the dead are propitiated, at least for 
a year after death ; those of distinguished persons 
are worshipped for some years or generations at 
earthen shrines, on whicn sacrifices are yearly 
offered — a cult which, among the more advanced 
branches of the tribe, takes the Hindu form (Hislop, 
17, 20 ; Kitts, Census Rep. Berar, 1881, p. 79). In 
Sambalpur the ancestors are represented by small 
pebbles kept m the holiest part of the house, the 
kitchen, and periodically worshipped (L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Sambalpur Gazetteer, 75). Many of the 
•exogamoua septs are of totemic origin ; but totem- 
ism seems to be a purely social institution (Russell, 
Census Rep., 1901, i. 189 f.). Like all secluded 
races, the Gopde are reputed sorcerers, and witch- 
craft in a cruel form is sometimes found among the 
jungle groups (Grant, Introd. cxxxtf., 110, 156). 
Serpent- worship appears, but it is done in secret 
(ft. lxvi). At the beginning of the sowing season, 
the Gftitl branch set up a line of stones represent- 


ing the gods, daub them with vermilion, and make 
offerings to them ; at harvest Bfljh&aeo is wor- 
shipped in the form of a small copper coin ; and 
sacrifices, which in former days included that of a 
cow, are made to him (Hislop, 22). Among the 
allied tribes, like the Majhwftrs and K6yls, the 
beliefs and usages are of a similar type (Crooke, 
TC iii. 413 ff. ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 87 ff. ; 
Bilgrami-Willmott, Sketch of the Nizam's Domin' 
tons, i. 325 f. ; Risley, TC, 1891, i. 292 f. ; Dalton, 
Descrip. Ethnol. cf Bengal , 275 ff. ). For the batgd 
priests of the tribe, see ERE ii. 833. 

LrrsRATiTRi.— S. H. Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Bistor. and 
Descrip. Sketch of H.U the Nizam’s Dominions , Bombay, 
1383 ; j. T Blunt, 'Narrative/ Asiatic Researches, vu. 
(Calcutta, 1808) ; P. N. Bose, ‘ Ohhattsgar Note* on it* Tribes, 
Sect*, and Castes/ JASB lix. (1800), no. 8 , B A do Brett, 
GazetUsr Chhattsgarh Feudatory States, Bombay, 1009, R. 
Caldwell, Compar. Gram, of the Dravidxan Language**, 
London, 1876: A D. D. Chinoy, Census Report, Berar, 
Allahabad. 1001 ; W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1896 , B T 
Dalton, Deserip. Ethnol. of Bengal, Caloutta, 1872 , C. A. 
Elliott, Settlement Report, Hoehungdbad, Allahabad, 1867 , J 
Forsyth, The Highlands of Central India*, London, 1880, 
A. Grant, Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 1870 , 
G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Iv. (Calcutta, 
1906) 472 IT. , S. Hislop, Papers Relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 1866 ; B. J Kitts, 
Census Report, Berar, Bombay, 1881 ; A. C. Lyall, Gazetteer 
of the Haiaarabad Assigned Districts, Bombay, 1870, L. S S. 
O'Malley, Gazetteer of Sambalpur, Calcutta, 1009, A B 
Nelson, Gazetteers of Jubbulpore, Raipur. Bilaspur, Allahabad, 
1900-10, G Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharatavaria 
or India, London, 1893 , R V Russell, Census Report, Central 
Provinces, Nagpur, 1901, Gaeetteers of Seoni, Allahabad, and 
Nagpur, Bombay, 1907-08 , B. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
S. India, Madras, 10 09 W. CliOOKK. 

GONGS AND BELLS. - x. Scope of the 
present article.— Among instruments of percussion 
the bell and the gong hold the first place, either 
one or other being found among most raoes of 
mankind. To dehne the difference between bell 
and gong is not easy. A bell is a hollow cup- 
shaped body made of cast metal, giving a sonoious 
vibration throughout its entire circumference when 
struck by a metal clapper usually hung inside. A 
gong, on the other hand, is usually made of ham- 
mered malleable metal, flat or approximately flat 
in form, and is struck by hand with a soft mallet. 
Many of the Chinese ‘bells’ are made without an 
internal clapper, and are struck on the outside 
edge with wood. Presumably they are gongs, 
although bell-shaped. The essential differences, 
then, are that a bell is stiuck by a metal clapper, 
while a gong has a hammer of material other tnan 
metal, and that the sound of a bell is usually ob- 
tained by the movement of the bell, while the gong 
remains stationary. The small crotal bells ana 
bells made of riveted plates, which are used for 
religious purposes by some peoples, are included 
in this article. 

Onomatopoeia plays a large part in the title of bells The 
Lat. tintinnabulum suggests the tinkling of the band-bell. 
The bellow of the large mass suggests * bed/ from Lat btllare, 

O E. beUan. ‘Gong’ is suggested by ycyyv(*iv, ‘to murmur ’ 
Campana is used fn later writers for a large bell, and nda for 
the small band-bell 

The object of the present article is to give by 
typical examples some idea of the significance of 
the religious use of bells. 

a. Origin of bells and gongs.— As to the origin, 
there is considerable difficulty. Wide search 
among encyclopaedias and books dealing with cam- 
panology meets with an almost unvarying intima- 
tion that ‘ the origin of bells is lost in antiquity ; 
they probably came from the East.’ Such a 
statement is unsatisfactory enough. Some bolder 
writers refer to the bells on Aaron’s high-priestly 
clothing (Ex 28* 3t ) as the earliest mention. Bat 
these probably were not really bells but merely’ 
jingles — small carved pieces of metal which emitted 
sound by striking against the metal pomegranate, 
and not by a dapper. The two formed an orna- 
mental design similar to the lotas and bad border 
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used in Egypt (HDB, Art. ‘Bell’). Then, too, 
there in evidence of the Art of bell-making being 
practised in Japan daring the 8th cent. B.O., At the 
time when large bronzes were cast for the temples 
of Buddha. 1 

Such evidence, however, does not help us to find 
out the origin of these instruments of percussion, 
And we are reduced to conjecture. Quite probably 
bells may date from the Iron Age. Fairies and 
witches were creatures belonging to the more 
ancient Stone Age which was passing awav : and 
the new metal, iron, was considered hateful and 
harmful to them.* The metal itself was a powerful 
prophylactic, but the sound of metal had even 
greater virtue for restraining their evil influence. 
It would soon be found that by striking the edge 
of metal pots a more resonant note could be ob- 
tained than from an iron bar ; and from this it is 
but a small advance to turn an iron basin upside 
down and fasten some sort of a clapper inside. 
Armed thus, man would feel himself fairly safe 
from the attacks of liis spiritual foes. Such a pos- 
sible explanation of the origin of bells and gongs 
has at least the merit of being simple and of com- 
plying with the stereotyped phrase, * the origin of 
Dells is lost in antiauity/ 

3. Early uses of bells.— Probably the earliest 
use of bells was, as has been said, prophylactic. 
Man, who believed the air to be crowded with 
demons eager to destroy him, used the most effi- 
cacious safeguards that came to hand. Among 
all peoples we find the bell used for this purpose, 
and even in the Christian era this superstition has 
survived. 

The gong of Dodona* mentioned by Aristotle 
(Huidas, a.v. x^baeior Awflwvalov) seems to have con- 
sisted of two pillars supporting respectively a 
cauldron (\4prrra) and the figure of a w>y (xatSa) 
grasping a whip, whose bronze lashes, when 
swayed by the wind, struck the inside of the 
bronze cauldron and produced a resonant sound 
which was considered to have oracular intent. 
Theocritus (ii. 36) refers to bronze as employed in 
all kinds of purificatory ritual. Moreover, it was 
considered as itself pure, while the sound of it was 
an avertor of pollution. From many Latin sources 
we know that bronze was beaten at eclipses to 
avert the evil. Bells were sometimes placed in 
tombs. A bas-relief in the Louvre (Frdhner, Cat. 
645 { 8. Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et rom., Paris, 1897-98, i. 101) represents the sacri- 
fice of a ram to Attis, from an old oak whereon 
are suspended two bells. On a coin representing 
Cybele enthroned with Attis at her side two bells 
are seen in the foreground. P. Gusman (Pompti, 
Paris, 1899, p. 146) gives illustrations of many little 
bells found at Pompeii, and speaks of them as used 
' oomme moyen de protection. The British Museum 
possesses a small bronze bell {Cat. 318, fig. 11) from 
the temple of the Kabiri at Thebes. Tne attend- 
ants of Dionysus are frequently represented as 
carrying tympana edged with a row 01 small bells. 
A small bell of gold found on the Esquiline has an 
inscription referring to the evil eye. Moreover, 
to avert evil influences, bells wore attached to the 
heads of horses used in a procession of criminals 
led to execution. 

Possibly the gongs or bells attached to the facade 
of the second temple of Jupiter Capitolinas have 
this prophylaotio object. Triumphant generals 
hung bells on their horses’ heads to avert the evil 
eye. This is found not only in Greece but also on 
sculptures in Assyria. 4 

1 J. L. Bowes, Japan*** Mark* and Seal*, Liverpool, 1882, 
p. 276 

» Tylor, PC* 1 [1908] 1*0, 

* A B. Cook, JUS xxii [1902] pt 1, p. 0ff. 

4 For further UluatratJonc of such usage, see Smith's Diet, of 
Or. and Rom. Ant *, London, 1890, *. v. Tintimiabuluin. ’ I 


Among the Greeks a bell was used at funerals to 
keep off the crowd and warn the flamen Dialis lest 
he be polluted by sight or sound of funeral muBio. 
But there is evidence of usage other than as a 
prophylaxis. Bells were used for the ojpening of 
market or the baths, and by sentries on night duty. 
The priests of Proserpine at Athens rang bells 
when calling the people to worship. Small bells 
were similarly used in the mysteries of Bacchus. 
But for the most part the Greeks had wooden 
rattles, such as are now used by Muslims. The 
use of bells for summoning to worship arose in the 
Far East, and was not customary in countries 
bordering the Mediterranean till late Homan 
times. 1 In Egypt, Palestine, and Assyria, people 
were summoned to worship by the sound of the 
trumpet. The precise purpose of the bells attached 
to high -priestly robes seems debatable. Arabian 
princesses have bells on their garments to an- 
nounce their movements and warn people to keep 
out of the way. No one was allowed to enter the 
Persian court without giving audible warning, and 
perhaps the bells on Aaron’s robe were intended to 
announce his movements to Jahweh. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the stillness of the Holy 
Place was full of peril to intruders. The air be- 
came charged, as it were, with the Divine influence, 
and this was dangerous to mortals. In order to 
dissipate this nocuous condition, the high pnest’s 
robe was decked with bells, which, by stirring the 
laden air, made it possible for man to enter the 
Holy Place. More obviously the jingles are ex- 
plained as useful to let the people know how the 
high priest was progressing with nis ministrations. 
The horse-bells in Zee 14“ are inscribed * Holy unto 
the Lord.’ The object is not clear. It may have 
been intended to add efficiency to any magical 
powers the bells possessed, or else the bells may 
have been thought of as sending far and wide the 
message of holiness. 

4. Christian use of bells.— At the dawn of the 
Christian era bells were used, but the Greek and 
Roman style of architecture did not readily lend 
itself to the use of large bells in buildings. During 
the first three centuries the use of bells for sum- 
moning the faithful to worship was impossible, 
owing to the certainty of persecution ; but it is 
probable that soon after the Edict of Milan (A.D. 
313) the Christian Church availed itself of this 
obvious means of calling to worship. The intro- 
duction of large bells is attributed to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola in Italy, about a.d. 400 ; but, as he 
omits any reference to bells in his letter giving a 
very full description of his church, the olaim made 
for him seems to be doubtful. St. Jerome (In Joel. 
2 ltf - [PL xxv. 964 f.]) speaks of musical instruments 
used m religious worship under the generio name 
tuba ; and, although his description is not clear, it 
appears that small peals of bells were used in con- 
junction with trumpets. 5 Certainly, however, by 
the 6th cent, bells were used in the Western 
Church. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (673), speaks of 
bells as aigna. This takes us back to Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Rather later the Gregorian Sacra - 
mentary (590) contains a formula of benediction 
which came from Rheims. The campaniles give 
fairly strong evidence of the use of bells before the 
end of the 6th century. That of Ravenna dates 
from the 6th century. 

Quite early in the Celtic Church bells were used 
by the bishops as part of their episcopal insignia. 
In the L\fe of St. Patrick the office of campanariu* 
is mentioned, and in an illustration, given by de 
Fleury, in La Mem, St. Patriok is depicted as 


1 K. SitU, AreMMogi* dor Zuntt, Munich. 1896, p. 246. ▲ 
few small bells hove bMB found si Gsser (PBFSt, 19WX 
•Pool Lacroix, TAo Art* in tA* MiddU Ago* and at the 
Ronaittanoo, Bag. tr., London, 1870. 
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handing & bell in * box to a bishop consecrated by 
him. The probable object of the Dell was to com- 
mand silence when the Dishop was about to speak. 
In the nauseam of the Royal Aoademy of Ireland 
a Celtio bell is preserved which on fairly good evi- 
dence is attributed to St. Patrick. Small hand- 
bells were often engraved with the name of a saint, 
and in later years were venerated as relics. 1 Bede 
(HE iv. 23) mentions a bell rung after the death 
of Hilda at Whitby (680). Adamnan ( Vita S. 
Columbce ) has references to a cloeca which was 
used to call the brethren to prayer. Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York (740), in his ‘ Excerptions ’ ordered 
his clergy to toll bells at the hours of service. We 
first hear of a peal of bells at Croyland Abbey in 
060; but, as Ingulphus compares the tone of it 
with others, it seems clear that many other 
churches had more than a single bell for summon- 
ing to worship. Early in the reign of King Edgar 
(960) the new canons provided for bell-nnging as 
preliminary to prayer in church, and the clergy of 
the Church of England are still required to toll a 
bell daily before service. 

Another use for bells is indicated in the Bayeux 
tapestry.® In the illustration of the funeral of 
Edward the Confessor the corpse is accompanied 
by two boys, each ringing a pair of hand-bells. 
This was a practice taken from paganism, but with 
altered intentions. The ringing of bells at funerals 
called the faithful to pray for the departed soul. 
Still, however, the supposed power of driving away 
evil spirits was commonly believed in, and the 
ringing of hand-bells at funerals was carried to 
such excess during the 14th cent, that the abuse 
called for the attention of the bishops. Not only 
were bells carried by the funeral officers, but the 
people used to open tneir doors and nng vigorously 
any bell they had while the cortbge passed by. 
The ‘ lvch ’ bell is still rung at Oxford before the 
body of any University official is carried to burial. 

Distinct from this is the custom dating from the 
7th cent, and enjoined by Canon 87 : when ‘ any 
is passing out of this life, a bell shall be tolled, 
ana the minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty.’ This is the ‘passing bell.’ During the ages 
of superstition men lost sight of this call to pray 
for the 'passing ’ soul, and thought of the bell as a 
means of scaring away the evil spirits lying in wait 
for the dying man’s soul. After death the * soul ’ 
bell was knelled in order that all might give thanks 
for the deceased’s deliverance from this vale of 
misery. This custom was carried to such excess 
that Elizabeth forbade more than one short peal, 
lest it should be an annoyanoe to the living and 
injurious to the fabrio and the bells themselves 
In later times the varied uses of bells in funerals 
have been curtailed ; the ' passing ’ bell has become 
merged in the ' soul ’ bell, and, being knelled some 
time after death, serves as an intimation of the age 
and sex of the departed. 

Indisputably, during the Middle Ages bells were 
chiefly valued for their prophylactic powers in 
scaring the evil spirits from doing harm ghostly 
and bodily. Most wide-spread was the idea that 
bells could dispel storm and lightning. Originally 
the object was to call the people to church to pray 
for deliverance from the danger. Then the devil 
was thought of as hating the sound of bells, because 
they called the faithful to prayer ; and, later, the 
original idea was lost sight of, and the mere ring- 
ing of bells was considered efficacious of itself. 
Largely owing to their popularity, bells escaped 
the destruction of things ‘ Koraanish * at the Re- 
formation. In order to increase their supposed 


l a Bohault de Fitary, La Mem, Paris, 1888, vol. 1. ; sm also 
Joves, Soc. Hitt, of Ane. Inland, London, 1908, i. 878-878. 

SO. 8 . Track's A Book about Btilt (London, 1808) contains 
modi fairly reliable information about BnfUsb customs. It is 
probably tbs best book on tbs subject. 


efficacy, bells were ‘ christened ’ with elaborate 
ceremonial. Originally the bells were thought of 
as heathen, and were baptised to make them con- 
verts ; but, later, the objeot was dearly to strengthen 
their powers over the spirits of the air. Charle- 
magne in 789 protested against this ‘ baptism,’ but 
the rite found a place in most pontificals until the 
Reformation, and is still used on the Continent. 

In pre-Reformation times it was rare to find 
fewer than two or three bells in one tower. Fre* 
quently a small bell was hung in a bell-cote over 
tne chancel and rung at the Elevation of the Host. 
This 1 sacring bell ’ gave intimation to sick folk of 
the consecration of the elements Distinct from 
this was the sanctus bell, a small hand-bell tinkled 
within the church at the * Ter Sanctus,’ and neces- 
sary in large churohes, where the musicians were at 
a distance from the high altar. In the Middle 
Ages bells were often embroidered on bed-ourt&ins 
and other hangings, as well as on ecclesiastical 
vestments. 1 Tne fundamental idea was probably 
superstitions. For the many other religions ana 
quasi-religious uses reference should be made to 
some of the excellent books mentioned in the 
Literature. The same underlying ideas seem to 
inspire the Continental use of bells, the real differ- 
ence being the method of ringing large bells. 
Change -ringing is confined to Great Britain ; 
abroad the carillon takes its place. It is a 
mechanical contrivance by means of which a 
number of elaborate tunes can be played by one 
performer on the bells by hammers which strike 
the edge of the bell. In England bells are 
chimed m this way and also rung. In ringing, the 
bell is made to swing round through a complete 
circle so that the clapper strikes twice in each 
revolution. 

5. Non-Christian uses.— To the Far East we 
must look for the earliest use of bells, but there 
is little evidence before the 8th cent. B.G. At that 
time large bells and gongs are found to have a 
definite part in ceremonial. One dating 677 b.c. is 
inscribed : * We will everlastingly prize this bell 
and use it in our ntual worship. * This bell would 
be hung in the temple, its purpose being to call 
the shades to the funeral meats prepared for them. 

In Buddhistic ceremonial, bells and gongs play 
a large part. The noise mode during certain rites 
is quite deafening,* the object being to call the 
attention of the divinity to the prayers and cere- 
monies of the devotees. The pagoda style of 
architecture lends itself to the suspension of a 
number of bells which are made to tinkle by the 
wind. This is considered by many to be prophy- 
lactic, and to scare away the demons. The Bud- 
dhistic theogony is practically identical with the 
Br&hmanicaT, and a bell is invariably connected 
with every Buddha as part of the insignia. The 
opening up of Tibet has given us several books upon 
the Buadnistic ceremonial. In Lhasa the more 
saintly of the lamas wear a tinkling bell on the 
crown of their hats. Before their devotions the 
chief lamas cross themselves, touching their fore- 
heads with a bell ; and they hold & special service 
for one who is siok, in which tinkling bells are 
used. 4 Hand-bells are placed upon the very altar 
itself. The probable use in these cases is to attract 
thegod’s attention. 

Tne supposed influence of the bell on the spirit 
world is further illustrated by the attempts to 
expel the death-demon by the aid of bells. In 
India we find these usages supplemented by others. 

I S«v«nl •samples In X. E. O. Walcott, Saond Anhatotogf, 
London, 1868. 

• Bnahell, Chino* Art, London, 1809, L 84. 

» L L. Bird (lira. Bishop), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880. 

« L. A. Waddell,. Lhasa and iU MytUriu, London, IMS, nod 
The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1805. 
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According to the Brahmans, two things are indis- 
pensable to the saoriiicer — several lighted lamps 
and a bell to wake the divinity from sleep so that 
he may consume the offering, while the vagrant 
ghost is scared away by the same sound. 1 The 
patdri priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
ascetics carry bells and rattles of iron which move 
as they walk, the object being to protect the 
wearer from evil spirits. The Gonda have elevated 
the bell into a deity, in the form of Gh&ghr&pen, 
or ‘ boll-god ’ ; and one special class of their devil- 
priests, the mapid ojhy&ls, devote themselves to 
making bells: and they themselves wear them 
continually. The Todas of Madras worship Hiriya 
Deva, whose representative is the sacred buffalo- 
bell whioh hangs from the neck of the finest buffalo 
of the herd (Crooke, i, 168). The goddess Pflrvafcl, 
as Durgft (q.v.), has certain insignia which are 
invoked in this manner : ‘ Om to the bell (ghanfd) 
striking terror by thy world-wide sound into our 
enemies. Drive out from us all our iniquities. 
Defend and bless us, 0 Lord.’ In Burma great 
bells are found at most of the shnnes. The wor- 
shipper takes a large doer antler and strikes first 
the ground and then the bell, to summon as wit- 
nesses beings under and above giound, and further 
to make them loin in the act of worship * 

In West Africa some witch-doctors have a 
custom, when going their rounds, of ringing a bell 
before the house of the guilty. Bells are often hung 
over doorways, probably for prophylaxis 8 Veiy 
few bells are found in the rest of Africa, except 
among the Masai and tribes of similar culture. 
They hang bells around the necks of animals, but 
there is no evidence to show that these were wor- 
shipped, or that the bolls were used to Bcare evil 
spirits Probably they are merely utilitarian. 

In Egypt there is little evidence. The ststrum 
was invariably used in the worship of Isis. Possibly 
small orotal jingles were attached. In later times 
bells were used os charms, but with no real musical 
purpose, and they are veiy rarely found in Egyptian 

— I2_s — mi i 1( j k e u g 


The same may be said 

f had no religious use 


religion proper. 

among the Assyrians. They 0 

and very little in mngio. Clappers took the place 
of hells. Layard ( Monuments of Nineveh, London, 
1849-53) illustrates some horse-bells, possibly im- 
portations for magical purposes. 

Bells and instruments of percussion Rre not found 
in New Zealand. In the Tonga and Fiji Islands a 
lah is used. It is a form of gong made out of 
a tree trunk. 4 It is the favourite instrument at 
Tonga and is named in the same way that we give 
names to our bells. It is chiefly used to summon 
worshippers to their religious exercises. In many 
parts of the world babies are given rattles to which 
jingle bells are attached. The underlying object 
is probably prophylaotio. 

Although the religious value of bells varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the world, in Turkey 
alone is there found an aversion to their sound;. 
The Muhammadans do not use them, beoause of 
their associations with Christianity, and the Pafl- 
j&bl Muslims have a prejudice against gongs, as 
they are supposed to disturb the dead, ivho awake, 
thinking the Day of Judgment has arrived. 

Lituatcri. • — I n addition to books mentioned in the footnotes, 
see H. T. SUacombe's liet of booka In RQ, 5th ser , vol. iii. pp. 42, 
82, 161 See alao Hieronymus Magius, de TintmnafmUt, 
Hague, 1724 ; M. B. C. Walcott, Parish Churches before the 
Reformation, Lincoln, 1870 ; W. W. Rockhlll, Land of tile 
Lamas, Loudon, 1801. Moat modern enc) clop®dla# contain 


i J. Lubbock, Th* Origin of Civilisation «, London, 1002 ; 
T. H. Lewln. Bill Tracts of Chittagong, Calcutta, i860; 
O. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, London, 1808, 
J. A Dubola, Loser, of the Remote of India, London, 1817. 

* Max Femurs, Burma, London, 1900. 

^ H. Kingsley, Trawls in West Africa, London, 1807, pp. 

4 'Annales do la Propagation de la Foi, 186U 


information of little value. S. Madge, Moulton Chunk and its 
Bolls, London, 1806, hae a bibliography of 004 books. For Scottish 
bells, ses D. Wilson, Archaeology and Prohistorie Annals oj 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1851 ; for Irish bells. M. Stokes, Early 
Christian Art in Inland, London, 1876 ;<or bells of England, 
J. J. Raven, Bolls of England, London, 1006: H. B. Waiters, 
Chunk Bells of England, Oxford, 1818 (with an admirable 
bibliography ; the latest and best book on the subject). For a 
good aooount of change-ringing and bell-manufacture, see art. 
‘Campanology * in EBr™, For a manual H B. Walters, The 
Arts of the Churoh : Church Bolls, London, 1006, Is of value. 

Addison J. wheblrb. 


6. American bella.— (1) Bells of metal were in 
use in certain regions of America long before the 
Columbian discoveiy. They were natural develop- 
ments from, or modifications of, previously existing 
rattles and like implements of clay, shell, gourds, 
and other materials. According to W. H. Holmes 
(Bull. 3 BE 22-24), metal bells were in common 
use in Middle America in pre-Columbian times, but 
they are rarely found north of the Bio Grande, either 
in possession of the tribes or on ancient sites ; but 
bells were certainly known to the Pueblos and 
possibly to the monnd-builders before the arrival 
of the Whites. The copper bells occasionally 
found in the south-eastern part of the United 
States may, some of them at least, have been 
introduced by way of trade (like certain varieties 
of tobacco-pipe and tomahawk) with the Indian 
tribes, since specimens of undoubtedly European 
origin have been discovered in mounds and other 
burial-places that are distinctly post- Columbian. 
Others of the metal bells from this region may, 
however, have been brought to the north by way 
of Florida, etc., from Central America and Mexico 
as incidents of inter-tribal commerce or the like. 
Metal bells are also known in large numbers from 
the remains of the civilizations of the Pacific coast 
of South America and from the area of so-oalled 
‘Calchaqui culture’ in the Catamarcan country of 
Argentina, etc. Bells of other materials, sucn as 
clay, are, of course, more widely distributed 
among aboriginal peoples of a type less civilized 
than the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, and others 
very close to them in matters of art and religion. 
Many wooden bells have also been found, e.g., in 
the Atacaman region of Pacific South America 
(Boman, Antiq ). 

(2) Some investigators were formerly of the 
opinion that the bells found in the New World 
were all imitations of European models, and that 
no such thing as a genuine pre-Columbian bell 
of aboriginal manufacture existed. But for the 
Pueblo region, as well as for Mexico, Central and 
South America, the existence of bells of Indian 
make long prior to the coming of the Whites has 
been demonstrated. The variety in the forms of 
the bells of primitive America, their presence as 
ornaments on statnes, figures of the gods (Mayan 
MSS and monuments; Aztec deities, etc.), their 
utilization as decorative motifs (e.p. eyes in the 
golden figures of reptiles from ancient Chiriqui), 
tho situation and oucumstances of their discoveiy 
in ruins of great age in different parts of the 
continent — ail these facts make the theory of 
European origins impossible, and it has now been 
abandoned by the best authorities. The existence 
of bells of wood, clay, oopper, and gold testifies 
to the evolution of a bell in primitive America 
from the rattle. According to Holmes, the gene- 
alogy of the bell is first a nut-shell or gonrd, 
then a clay model, and, finally, metal forms oast 
upon models, like those of the ancient Chiri- 
quians. Doubtless some of the less civilized tribes 
imitated in clay or wood the metal bells of their 
which sometimes 
trade, or in some 
other incidental fashion. The more or less 
civilized peoples, upon whom the Europeans in- 
truded, may have also, at times, imitated bells of 


neighbours of higher culture, 
came to them in the way of 
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Old World origin. There seems no doubt, how- 
ever, that bells, used for several different purposes, 
were in existence in pre-historic times in various 
regions of North, Central, and South America. 

(3) Both metal and clay bells seem pre-Columbian 
in several parts of the ancient Pueblo region of 
New Mexico and Arizona. The small copper 
hawk-bells obtained from ruins in southern Arizona 
are said by Fewkes to be * identical in form and 
make with those used by the ancient Nahualt 
[Artec] people’ (17 RBeW, pt. 2, p. 629). A 
clay bell found in the oldest part of the old pueblo 
of Awatobi, and in all probability pre-historic ? is 
regarded by Fewkes as ' made in exact imitation 
of one of the copper bells that have been reported 
from several southern ruins ’ (op. at. p. 629). In this 
case the Pueblo clay bell would be modelled upon 
the copper bell, and not vice versa. In Awatobi 
was also discovered a fragment of a copper bell 
of Spanish origin, such objects coming into the 
Pueblo country with the Catholic priests and their 
churches. In the Tusayan rums immediately 
about the inhabited towns, Fewkes found no 
copper bells of such great age that they could be 
called pre-historic. A fragment of one of the old 
Spanish or Mexican church -bells ‘was used for 
many years as a paint-grinder by a Walpi Indian 
priest r (op. cit. p. 609). Hough found that bells 
of clay, like those from Awatobi described by 
Fewkes, were somewhat numerous in the great 
ruin of Kawaiokuh. They are undoubtedly pre- 
historic, and earlier than the bells, similar in form, 
used in trade. In ancient Mexico bells (tzihnilli) 
of copper were in general use before the Spanish 
Conquest, and from the Aztecs the knowledge of 
them passed northward to some of the less cultured 
peoples of the southern United States. The 
characteristic Mexican bell has rather marked and 
peculiar differences of form and structure which 
indicate its aboriginal origin. The ancient Aztecs 
had also large numbers of little golden bells, 
employed chiefly for ornament, ana for use m 
dances and other ceremonial observances, sacrifices, 
etc. Metal bells were known also to the semi- 
civilized races of Central America, the copper bells 
of the ancient Chiriquians of the Panama region 
being especially noteworthy. Spmden (Mem. Peab. 
Mus., Harv. Univ., 1913, vi. 146) states that 
copper bells, * similar to the common sleigh-bell,’ 
were well-known in the Maya country ; a few gold 
bells have also been found there. Some of them, 
after having been cast, were ‘ plated ’ or ' washed ’ 
with gold. One of these Chinquian bells is very 
interesting as having upon it the features of a 
human face. Others are surmounted by rude 
figures of animals, through the bodies of which, or 
under them, are apertures for cords, etc. Some 
have holes for such purposes at the top. Most 
remarkable, and suggestive of the intimate re- 
lationship between the bell and the rattle, is a 
triple bell or Tattle of gold found on the Rio 
Grande near Panama. This instrument consists 
of ' three very neatly shaped and gracefully orna- 
mented bells mounted upon a circular plate, to 
which a short handle is attached’ (Holmes, op. 
cit. p. 23 1). On the handle is the figure of a bird. 
In the case of the bell with human features, * double 
coils of wire take the place of the ears, and the 
other features are formed by setting on bits of the 
material used in modelling r (ib. p. 23). Many bells 
more elaborate in character than this are reported 
from Chiriqui. The Pacific coast area of South 
America, with its several different ‘civilizations,’ 
has furnished many examples of the bell. Capitan 
has reoently described some bronze and copper 
tintinnabula with movable rings and hollow spaces 
tooontain pebbles, bits of metal, etc., from ancient 
Pent. One is of an entirely new type. Some re- 


call certain Buddhistic tintinnabula, and likewise 
those of the lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age 

The bronze and oopper bells of the Calchaaui 
region, especially those from the province of Salta 
in Argentina, have a very characteristic form, 
slightly resembling, according to Ambrosetti, 
certain ancient Chinese bells. The mouth is a 
sort of compressed ellipse, the sides flat, falling in 
as they reach the narrow top. No bells of this 
shape seem to have been discovered in the ancient 
Peruvian sites. These Calchaquian bells are 
perforated, for suspension, at the top, and they 
are ornamented with figures whose nature is muon 
the same as those occurring on certain bronze disks 
from the same region. One bell from Curtiembre 
has on eaoh face the outlines of five human coun- 
tenances j others have three, two, one, in like 
manner. Other ornamentations are triangles, 
vertical lines, zigzags, animal figures, etc. Besides 
these, another sort of bell from the Calchaqui 
region is described by Ambrosetti, which is also 
prior to the Spanish Conquest. The form is that 
which would be produced by making four folds in 
a very thin lamina of metal, so as to shape it 
somewhat after the fashion of certain hats or fancy 
dishes. There are some more modern bells of this 
type which have been modified through Spanish 
influence (in the clapper, the tang, eto.). But the 
general form of the ancient bell has been preserved 
These bells, Ambrosetti thinks, were used by the 
Indians to attach to the domestic llamas, or to 
suspend from their clothes or belts in dances and 
festivals, as the Indians of the Gran Chaco still do 
with fruit-shells, the ancestors of the bell. In the 
pre-historic necropolis of Calama (Chilian province 
of Antofagasta), in the area of Atacaman culture, 
Count G. de Criqui-Montfort discovered in 1904 a 
wooden bell similar in form to the Calchaquian 
copper bells of the first sort described above 
(Boman, op. cit.). 

(4) The uses to which bells were put in aboriginal 
America were various. Concerning the Pueblo 
Indians, Fewkes informs us : ‘ Copper bells are said 
to be used in the secret ceremonials of the modern 
Tusayan villages, and m certain of the ceremonial 
foot races metal bells of great age and antique 
pattern are sometimes tied about the waists of the 
runners ’ (op. cit. p. 628). Many of the small clay 
bells from the Pueblo region and elsewhere were 
also used as pendant ornaments of some sort, as 
were doubtless also some of the smaller metal bells 
from various parts of the continent. The nature 
of many of these, which are provided with holes or 
with perforated tangs, indicates their suspension to 
a cord or some similar object, and their attachment 
to articles of dress or ornament. One of the clay 
bells from Pueblo ruins still contained its pellet of 
clay, and ‘ on being shaken, produced an agreeable 
tinkling sound ’ ; it was evidently used as a bell 
to produce musical sounds — a purpose likewise 
served by many other bells of metal and clay 
in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 
the rattle. On ancient sites in New Mexico and 
Arizona, besides clay bells of this sort, copper 
bells with stone tinklers have been discovered. In 
various parts of Mexico and Central America little 
bells of gold were employed as ornaments, as the 
devices tor suspension and attachment prove. In 
ancient Mexico such bells were attached to the 
ankles of important warriors and other prominent 
participants in ceremonial dances. They were 
also attached to the feet and wrists of victims of 
sacrifice, those who represented deities, etc. The 
gods Tezcatlipoca, Tlaloc, and Hnitzilopochtli, in 
particular, were represented with little golden 
oells at their ankles (in the case of the first, to the 
number of twenty). According to Cogolludo, 
oopper bells were to be found in the houses of the 
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nobles among the Mayas. The Mayas also used 
bells as ornaments for their gods, etc., represented 
in the hieroglyphic writings. Brinton mentions 
the fact that Ah-Puch, the god of death, occa- 
sionally has bells attached to his ankles and 
clothing One of the Mayan signs usually inter- 
preted as ‘eye’ may really represent sometimes 
the small bells used for ornament. Holmes found 
that ‘the eyes of the golden figures of reptiles 
r ancient Chiriqui] are in many cases minute hawk- 
bells * (op. cit. p. 24). According to Ximenes de 
la Espada, some of the ancient Penman rattles 
and bells were used in religious ceremonies ‘to 
call the devil ’ (Capitan). In some parts of Central 
America little bells are said to have been in use as 
a sort of currency. 


Litiratcm.— J B Arabrosettl, ‘El bronoe en la region 
Colohaqul,’ Analet del Mu* Nae , Bueno* Aire*, xl (1904) 163- 
814, eim '229-2, iO, 257-264 , H. H. Bancroft, Native Race*, San 
Francisco, 1876, 1 706, 766, ll. 290, 819, 824-825, 706-737, 749-760, 
787, ill 288, 824, lv. 666; B. Boman, Antiouite* de la region 
andine de la rtiubhqu* argentine , 2 vole., Paris, 1908 ; D. G. 
Brinton, A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphic*, Boston, 1896, pp. 
64, 83, Capitan, Dioade* am&ricame* , 1st ser., Paris, 1007, 
pi v (Sonnuilles pdruvlennes) ,J. W. Fewkes, 4 Archeol Expod. 
to Arlsona In 1896/ 17 RUE W, pt. 2 (1898), esp 009, 628, 031 ; 
W. H. Holmes, ' The Use of Gold and other Metals among the 
Anolent Inhabitants of Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien/ Hull. 3 
BE, 1887, esp. pp. 22-24; W. Hough, ‘Archeol. Field Work in 
N.E. Arlsona.' Rep. US. Nat Mu* 1901, Washington, 1908, 
ssp p.842, H J Spinden. ‘ A Study of Maya Art,' Mem Peab 
Mu*., Haro. Univ., 1918, vi. 1-286; R. Wallaschek, Primitive 
Mutie, London, 1898, esp pp 47, 106-107 , T Wilson, ‘ Pre- 
historic Art/ Jlep U 8 Nat Mu*. 1890, esp p 594 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
GOOD.— See Good and Evil, Summum Bonum. 


GOOD AND EVIL— I. General defini- 
tion.— When we collate instances of their usage, 
we find that the meaning and implications of 
‘ good ’ and its opposites are most varied. Let us 
take at random ‘good measure,* * a good boating ’ 
(which, curiously, is synonymous witn a bad beat- 
ing), ‘ a good dinner,’ ‘good music,’ ‘ a good knife,’ 
‘ a good soldier,' ' a good intention,’ * a good man.’ 
In the series soareely two will be found wherein 
* good ' means in tho one precisely what it means 
in the other. In all cases, in pronouncing a thing 
good we are judging its value, and the meaning of 
‘good* or its opposite in any particular case de- 
pends on the point of view from which we judge. 
It may be almost a purely quantitative judgment, 
e.g. ‘a good ten miles.’ It may be a judgment of 
sensuous value, in which case ‘ good *=‘ pleasant’ 
or ‘agrooable,’ eg. ‘it tastes good,’ 'a vile odour.’ 
It may be an wsthetio judgment, eg. ‘a good 
view,’ ‘bad music.’ It maybe expressive of the 
suitability or efficiency of tools, instruments, im- 
plements, etc., as means to particular ends, e.a. 
*a good knife.’ It may be a judgment of skin, 
e.g. *a good marksman. Then come the senses of 
' good ’ and ‘ evil ’ of most importance, and almost 
exclusive importance for our present purpose, good 
as well-&«uu 7 , good as well-do»ny,evil as the opposite 
of both. 

It is possible to frame a broad general definition 
of 'good 'and ‘evil’ which shall include all the 
above varieties of meaning. Such a definition is 
given by Naville ( Problem of Evil, ch. i.), who puts 
It : ' Good is what ought to be, evil is what ought 
not to be.’ To this two objections may be raised. 
(1) There is no valid application of ‘ought’ to 
unthinking non-moral objects. In strictness of 
language, to say that an instrument such as a pen 
ought to be of a particular quality is absurd. (2) 
' What ought to be ’ seems to apply better as a 
description of what is right. And, though the 
right and the good may largely be identical, the 
implications of the two are different, and the differ- 
enoe is worth marking and conserving. 'Eight' 
means according to nae. ' Good * means valuable 


for some end, therefore desirable. Both in 'right* 
and in ' good ’ there is reference to a standard or 
ideal; but, while ‘right’ emphasizes the com- 
pelling, prescribing power of that ideal, ‘good* 
emphasizes its attractive power. Hence, if we 
wish such a broad general definition, we should 
say that the good in all its senses is the desir- 
able, and the evil is the undesirable (cf. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics* , London, 1901, p. 110 f.). This 
seems to be the summary of Roycea statement : 

* By good, m we mortals experience it, we mean something 
that, wnen It oomes or ie expected, we actively welcome, try to 
attain or keep, and regard with content. By evil in general as 
it is in our experience, we mean whatever we find in any eense 
repugnant and intolerable. . . We mean [by evil] precisely 
whatever we regard as something to be gotten rid of. shrunken 
from, put out of eight, of hearing, of memory, eechewed, ex- 
pelled, m sailed, or otherwise directly or indirectly misted 
By good we mean whatever we regard as something to be wel- 
corned, pursued, won, grasped, held, persisted In, preserved. 
And we show all this in our aots in presence of any grade of 
good or ewl, sensuous, nsthetio, ideal, or moral . . . whether 

C i regard us as animate or aa moralists, whether it is a sweet 
t«, a poem, a virtue or God that we look to as good ; or 
whether it Is a burn or a temptation, an outward physical foe 
or a stealthy, Inward, ideal enemy that we regard os evil' 
(Studiet of Good and Evil, 18) 

It may be noted that, in defining the good as the 
desirable and evil as the undesirable, we are not 
committing ourselves to a hedonistic view. It is a 
false psychology which maintains that the only 
object of desire, therefore the only desirable, is 
pleasure 

II. Good and evil active and passive.— 


While the definition of good and evil as the desir- 
able and the undesirable respectively would prob- 
ably be universally accepted, it is certain that, as 
soon as individuals begin to fill in the definite con- 
tent of the general notion, there will be nothing 
approaching unanimity ; and this fact constitutes 
one problem with which we must deal. But, before 
approaching it, it is best to draw a distinction 
between two kinds of good and evil. There is good 
which comes to us, and good which starts from us. 
There iB evil which befalls us, which we suffer and 
endure ; on the other hand, there is evil whioh we 
do. This is not represented as an absolute distinc- 
tion ; the two kinds are inter related in a variety 
of ways ; still it Is a convenient distinction. It is 
not easy to find appropriate names for the two 
kinds. Fairbairn designates them physical and 
moral ( Philos . of Christian Religion, 134), but 
‘physical’ must be used in a somewhat unusual 
and perhaps scarcely justifiable sense. 

* Physical evil means all the sufferings hs may have to endure, 
whether bodily or mental, nervous or sympathetic, alike as a 
distinct individual and a social unit, alike as a natural being, 
fleshly and mortal, and as a human being, sharing in the special 
history of a people and in the collective fortunee and immor- 
tality of the race ’ (op. eit. 1841.). 

Now, as regards the good and evil that befall 
men there will be little lack of unanimity. Health, 
strength, abundance of food, gifts of fortune or of 
friends, and a multitude of such like things will 
be classed as good universally. Sickness, accident, 
death, penury, destructive forces of Nature, and a 
host of other ills to which men are exposed will be as 
universally acknowledged to be ills. With regard 
to this kind of good ana evil, men differ only in the 
number of goods and ills they know, and in the 
degree of importance which they attaoh to this or 
that particular good or ill. When we turn, how- 
ever, to consider moral good and evil, the good or 
evil that men do, we mid an altogether different 
situation. Here we find endless variety in the 
beliefs of men as to what is good and what evil. 

It does not lie within the scojpe of this article to 
set forth and discuss the various ways in whioh 
at different times and by different individuals the 
good has been more particularly defined. For that 
the art. Ethics ana artioles dealing with various 
schools of ethical speculation must be consulted. 
But here it is necessary to try to gather the Bignifi- 
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oance of the fact that there is no universal agree- 
ment among men as to what oonduct is good and 
what evil That is plain from consideration of 
the variety of view maintained in different systems 
of ethics. It is still plainer and becomes a problem 
when we oonsider the contrariety of opinion and 
practice among mankind in general. What in one 
place is esteemed as virtue, in another is held to be 
vice ; for what some men approve most highly others 
cannot find words express to their abhorrence. 

1 We hardly know of anything Just or unjust which does not 
change its character with a change of olimate Three degrees 
of polar elevation overturn the whole system of jurisprudence. 
A meridian determines what is truth. . . There is not a single 
law which is universal ' (Pascal, Pen»iu t ed. P. Faug&re, Pans, 
1844, ii. 123?.} 

This raises the problem, Are good and evil purely 
relative ? Are we to say homo mensura ? If * some- 
where east of Suez there ain’t no ten command- 
ments,’ have we simply to acquiesce in the fact, 
because others may ne as right in their notions 
as we ? 

III. Objectivity of moral law.— If we 
answer the foregoing questions m the affirmative, 
it is obvious that all moral effort has lost its spring 
and inspiration. Further, morality which snoula 
be purely subjective and individualistic would not 
be morality at all. The ineradicable belief of every 
moral being is that the law he obeys, the ideal he 
strives to realize, are something of universal validity: 
valid for and binding on lum not as Av0pwir6s r»», but 
as Ayffpunros ; binding on him not because of the 
differences which distinguish him from all others, 
but in virtue of his oneness with all others. 

‘ The Moral Law has a real exlatenoe, there is auch a thing as 
an abaolute Morality, there iaaomething absolutely true or false 
in ethical judgments, whether we or any number of human 
beinga at any given time actually think ao or not Suoh a belief 
la distinctly implied in what we mean by Morality The idea of 
such an unconditional, objectively valid, Moral Law or Ideal 
undoubtedly exists as a psychological fact * (Raahdall, T/itorv pf 
Good and Eml, ii. 211). 

It is to be noted that, in most statements made 
to demonstrate the relativity of morality, we find 
manifest exaggeration both of facts and of the 
significance of them, and an ignoring of considera- 
tions such as profoundly modify the problem pre- 
sented by the indubitable facts. Is it really the 
case, as is alleged in the passage by Pascal part of 
which has been quoted, that ‘ truth on this side of 
the Pyrenees is error on the other ’ ? If so, it can 
be only a very trivial truth or error that is in view, 
a difference of etiquette or such like. The theory 
of relativity of morality is in sore need of support 
if it requires and uses such support as that. The 
theory, indeed, makes out its case largely by point- 
ing to the fact that the customs and institutions 
of different peoples vary. And it can bnng out 
striking differences only by contrasting savage or 
semi-savage peoples with the civilized and cul- 
tured. That such difference should exist is no 
wonder, and constitutes no problem, granted that 
moral knowledge, like knowledge in general, is 
capable of growth. When customary morality 
has given place to reflective morality, and when 
we compare peoples that have reached approxi- 
mately the same degree of development, we find 
that differences in moral belief and practice are not 
so pronounced, not so much of a problem after all. 
And, so far as such difference actually exists, we 
have to remember that customs and institutions 
are, at the best, imperfect revelations and embodi- J 
ments of ideas ana ideals. They are, from the | 
nature of the case, conservative. The public | 

* conscience * is usually ahead of them. The most i 

* enlightened* members of the community are usu- 
ally in open protest against and conflict with them. 
Hence, in comparing two communities, a difference 
in otutom and institutions is not safely interpreted 
as the exponent of a like difference of moral ideas 


and ideals ; between the two differences there may 
be no relation of strict proportion. 

Or, again, customs and institutions may be re- 
garded as means to moral ends, means of realising 
ideals. And, plainly, difference of view as to ap- 
propriateness of means does not neoessarily imply 
divergence of ends and ideals. Two individuals 
may identify themselves with the same end ; but, 
because one has more power of insight and fore- 
sight, they may differ to any degree in their choice 
of means. Through lack of insight or foresight, 
one may adopt means which in reality more or less 
defeat the end in view — a fact of which all are 
painfully aware from their own experience. This 
is shown, too, by the degree to which, and the 
facility with which, individuals fall in with a more 
excellent way when it is represented to them. 
After all, there is so much ground as to what 
constitutes goodness oommon to the South Sea 
Islander ana the missionary of a vastly higher 
morality. 

It is not here being argued that moral ideas and 
ideals as actually held by men do not vary after 
all. The point is that, in considering the signifi- 
cance of the manifold variety of moral belief and 
practice on which the theory of relativity of good 
and evil bases itself, we have to bear in mind suoh 
considerations as have been adduced, which go to 
show that great varieties are possible without any- 
thing like the same divergence of idea or ideal. 

Coming now to differences as to moral idea and 
ideal, the existence of which we have no concern 
to deny, we may hold that a sufficient explanation 
of them also has been indicated above. The fact 
that men differ in power of insight and foresight 
explains not only why they adopt different means 
as appropriate to the like ends, but also why they 
identify themselves with quite different ends, and 
define their desirable in very different ways. This 
is lust what tiuth there is in the Soeratic identifi- 
cation of virtue with knowledge, and vice with 
ignorance. It does not require the genius of an 
Aristotle to perceive that the good man is not 
merely one who knows what is good, or that the 
problem of moral evil is far from solution when 
ignorance is abolished. The statement of Socrates 
is no adequate explanation of the fact that men do 
evil, but it is an explanation of the fact that they 
differ in their views as to what goodness is. To 
know what is really desirable requires insight and 
foresight, and men differ in their conception of what 
is desirable because they possess these powers in 
varying degree. 

It thus the relativity of moral conceptions re- 
solves itself into a relativity of moral knowledge, 
it may seem that the problem of the relativity of 
morality is on all fours with, is indeed simply part 
of, the problem of the relativity of knowledge, into 
which it is not our place to enter. There appears, 
indeed, to be an important difference between the 
two questions. A moral ideal, it may be argued, 
is not a real thing in the way that the world of 
fact with which physical science deals is real. It 
seems easy to hold that a certain scientific fact is 
true, whether any individual or any number of 
individuals deny it or not. About a moral ideal 
there is not the same objective constraint. On the 
other hand, it may be replied that the scientist will 
be puzzled to give an aocount of an 'independent* 
world, of a foot which is anything save a fact for 
his mind, of a correspondence " between experi- 
ence and a Reality whose esse is something other 
than to be experienced * (Rashdall, op. cit. 211). 

The stages on the path of progress of science are 
marked by the derelicts of abandoned— because, 
as advancing knowledge proved, erroneous— hypo- 
theses, views which were held for truth at the time, 
and served their purpose for a time. There lie. 
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with all reality now denied them, 'caloric,' 'epi- 
cycles,' various ‘ corpuscles ’ and ‘ vortices,’ and tne 
like. Yet their presence does not daunt the scien- 
tist in Ins pursuit of truth. But it is as easy for a 
sceptic, by adducing them, to adopt homo mensura 
as the answer to the question, What is truth 7 as it 
is for another to argue the pure relativity of moral 
conceptions from a comparison and contrast of views 
hold m various quarters. To homo mensura we 
reply : Beyond the truth and the good so regarded 
by any individual there is Truth and Good abso- 
lute ; otherwise there is no meaning in speaking 
of progiess ; what you call progress is but change ; 
anu you will have difficulty in adducing any rational 
ground for any one desiring to change the views in 
virtue of whicn he is aheady the standard of true 
and good for himself 

We come back to Lho psychological fact already 
referred to, viz. that wo have an idea that an un- 
conditional objectively valid moral Law or Ideal 
exists. We must ask, Is this idea capable of justi- 
fication ? What are its implications 7 

IV. Implications.— i. God as Mind.— We have 
the idea that an absolute moral ideal exists. Where 
does it exist 7 Very plainly, a moral ideal can exist 
only in some mind. It is as plain also that it is to 
be found complete in no human nnnd. We admit, 
with whatever criticism wo pass on a tendency 
which we think exists to exaggerate the facts or 
their signifuance, that men do think diflerently on 
moral quest ions We may also admit with Itash- 
dall tbut * there is no empirical reason for suppos- 
ing that thoy will ever do otherwise’ (loc. at.). 
The conclusion to which we are led, then, is that 
wo must postulate a Mind in which the absolute 
Moral Law or ideal exists. God as Mind is implied 
in the existence of an absolute standard. 

‘Only If we believe in the existence of a Mind for which the 
true moral Ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind whioh is 
the source of whatovor is true in our own moral Judgments, 
can we rationally think of the moral ideal as no less real than 
the world itself Only so oan we believe in an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, which Is as independent of this or that man's 
actual ideas and actual desires as tne facts of material nature. 

. . Our moral ideal can only claim objective validity In so far 

as it can rationally be regarded os the revelation of a moral ideal 
eternally existing in the mind of God. . . The existence of Ood 
. . is essential to that belief which vaguely and implicitly 

underlies all moral beliefs, and which forms the very heart of 
Morality in its highest forms . . . Moral obligation means moral 
objectivity. That at feast seems to be implied in any legitimate 
use of the term . . Such a belief we have seen imperatively 
to demand an explanation of the Universe . . . which shall 
reoognixe the existence of a Mind whose thoughts are the 
standard of truth and falsehood alike in Morality ana in respect of 
all other existence . The belief in God . . Is still a postulate 
of a Morality whioh shall be able fully to satisfy the demands of 
the moral oonsaiousnea ’ (ltoshdall, op cit.il 212!). 

An alternative to this view is, of course, possible. 
It is to deny the validity of the idea of an absolute 
moral distinction. This is the only course open to 
those holding materialistic and naturalists viows 
of the Universe. The idea in question must be 
classed as an illusion, or set down as meaningless 
and inexplicable, the mere freak of a mindless, 
purposeless Nature, which somehow has superim- 
posed on material Phenomena consciousness as an 
epiphenomenon. ’Tins is not the place to offer a 
criticism of Materialism (q.v.) or Naturalism (y.v.). 
We must hold it sufficient to say that, in our view, 
the Universe and morality require far other theories 
adequately to account for and explain them. It is 
a short and easy way with ideas to set them aside 
as illusions. But, if one thinks the matter out, 
one v ill find that, after all, it is not an easy view 
to take that an idea is an illusion, though it is 
implicit in every moral judgment. Hence we hold 
that it is not to be set aside, but accepted with all 
its implications, all the postulates it oan be shown 
to require. Thus we postulate God as the Mind, 
in which exists the absolute moral Ideal, 
a. God as Will.— This is not a postulate in the i 


same immediate sense as that of God as Thought. 
It is not at once apparent that, if there be an 
absolute ideal, there most be also a Will aotive in 
realizing it As we shall soon see, when one con- 
templates the world, one might be excused for 
coming to the conclusion that nothing is so certain 
as that there is no superhuman Will aotive in 
realizing an Ideal of absolute Good. Nevertheless 
we hold that God as Will is an implication of our 
first postulate, God as Thought — and for this 
reason, that thought apart from will does not 
seem to be & thinkable conception. To distinguish 
between Thought and Will is convenient and neces- 
sary enough. To regard them as really separate 
or separaole is a very different matter. As we 
know them, the one always involves the other. 
To suppose that anywhere there exists Thonght 
without Will is to hypostatize an abstraction. 
So, if we are to postulate a Mind in and for which 
the absolute Law or Ideal exists, it must be a 
Mind wiiich wills as well as thinks. As nothing 
can be said to be willed which is not thought of as 
it follows that God must will the absolute 
, the Ideal of which exists In His Mind ; and 
the Universe must have a purpose, an end con- 
ceived of as good by the Mind which wills it 

It may be noted in passing that we do not re- 
gard the above considerations as a demonstration 
of a Theistio position or set them forth with that 
aim. It is possible for one to hold that there is a 
rational principle in or behind Nature, a funda- 
mental rationality in the Universe, while coming 
more or less short of Theism. Thus in Buddhism 
we find a profound belief in karma (q.v.), an in- 
exorable, intelligible, impersonal principle, com- 
bined with an explicit denial of anything like 
Theism. We ore not concerned here to lustify 
Theism. We justify our use of terms which seem 
to have theistio implications, by saying that they 
seem the best terms to use, if not, indeed, the 
only terms that can be used. We are not coming 
nearer adequate expression of the truth of things 
in proportion as our thought and language become 
vague. 

Now, if there be a superhuman Mind which 
thinks and wills absolute Good, the question 
arises, Is that Good realized? If we admit that 
such a Good must be realized — and we cannot do 
otherwise — we are immediately confronted with 
some of the most perplexing and painful problems 
that have occupied the mind of man, and we must 
now consider them 

V. Problem of evil.— I t is common to speak 
of the problem of evil, and there is no objection to 
that, provided we understand that under the name 
are grouped a number of separable problems ; for 
evils are of different kinds and raise different 
questions ; and of all kinds two questions may 
be asked, What is the terminus a quo, and what 
the terminus ad quern 7 

It is to be notea that the problem of evil of any 
kind exists in most acute perplexing form only for 
those holding a Theistio view. Just in proportion 
as God is held to be omnipotent, all-wise, all- 
loving, the ‘blessed and only Potentate/ the 
Creator, the Dumpier of events, and so on, does 
the existence of evil beoome an ever deeper mys- 
tery. Only ff there be a God, and a God in some 
sense outside of, superior to, and responsible for 
the world, can any complaint against what is be 
entertained. It is meaningless to criticize and 
protest against the scheme of things as we find it, 
if there is no One responsible for it, who, we con- 
ceive rightly or wrongly, might or should have 
made it other than it is. Of this Job, to whom 
the problem of evil was acute, has clear perception. 
* 0 that I knew where I might find him ! that I 
might come even to his seat ! I would order my 
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cause before him, and fill my mouth with argu- 
ments. I would know the words which he would 
answer me, and understand what he would say 
unto me* (Job 23 s **). In this way, indeed, all 
problems of evil merge into one — the problem of 
theodtcyt * si Deus bonus est, unde maluin ? ’ 

VL REALITY OF EVIL.— As men survey the 
faots of experience and the world about them, 
they come to varied viows as to the extent of evil. 
So little do ills and evil bulk in the view of one 
that he regards all the talk of evil as a gross 
exaggeration, and for the evils that he is com- 
pelled to admit he finds simple and adequate 
explanation lying on the very surface ; and lie is 
prepared to pronounce all things very good. 
Another finds everywhere evil in one or other of 
its manifold forms triumphant • the world is full 
of misery ; Nature is blind, reckless, indiscrimi- 
nating ; human life with all its pains, sorrows, 
defeated hopes, thwarted aims, and brief span, 
which indeed is, after all, too long considering 
what it brings, seems not worth the living. 

‘ Life which ye prize is long-drawn agony.* 

To the optimist who says ‘no world could bo 
better,’ the pessimist replies ‘no world would be 
better ; better that no world should exist than 
that there should be such a woild as we have ’ 

On the question as to the extent of evil, men 
will give different answers Something has to bo 
allowed for temperament and personal experience 
But it is clear that, if any one takes anything 
more than the merest superficial and the most 
contracted view, it will Ibe impossible for him to 
take the optimistic view that, as a matter of fact, 
all things are very good and quite as they should 
be. Talce no more than external Nature as wo 
find it. Wo have Wordswoith’s stanza : 

‘ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can * 

On the other hand, wo have J. S. Mill’s violent 
indictment of Nature : 

* In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged 
or imprisoned for doing to one another, are nature’s everyday 
performances Nature Impales men, and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the cruelty of a . . . 
Domitian never surpassed All this, Nature does with the 
most supercilious disregard both of mercy aud of Justice ’ 
(Essay on Future). 

In Mill’s statement there is an element of rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, bub for all that wo may feel that 
it does more justice to the facts as we know thorn 
than the verso quoted 

Pessimism is an advance on optimism, and is 
nearer truth, since it recognizes the facts of the 
case, that tlieie is disorder in Natuie, and that 
there are seeming irrationalities in the external 
world, and in human experience ills which, by their 
number and the extent to which they can blight 
happiness and maim and stunt life, constitute an 
almost overwhelming perplexity. Reviewing the 
facts of life, we may say with Schopenhauer : 

* To me optimism, when ft U not merely the thoughtless 
talk of such ns harbour nothing but words under their low 
foreheads, appears not merely as an absurd, but also as a really 
wicked way of thinking, as a bitter mockery of the unspeakable 
suffering of humanity ' (The World a sWUl and Idea, Eng tr , 
1 420 ). 

Yet it has to be observed that, as there may be 
a shallow, self-centred optimism, which spreads a 
rosy light over all because of personal well-being, 
so there is such a thing as a no less shallow, in- 
sincere pessimism, a megalomania not uncommon 
to youth, a pose deliberately adopted, a morbid 
sentimentalism— a pessimism which is certainly 
as absurd as, and probably more wicked than, 
the optimism referred to. The Wcltschmerz, so 
frequent at the stage of adolescence and not un- 
connected with physiological changes, represents 
only the difficulty felt by an individuality taking 
vol. vi.— a i 


its first independent steps, and normally soon 
passes. 

Optimism and Pessimism, however, are not 
merely estimates of the extent to which evils 
exist ; they are theories of the origin, significance, 
and final issue of evil. One who can adopt the 
pessimist’s estimate of the extent of evil may yet 
he an optimist us holding that ‘ Good is the final 
goal of ill ’ ; that 

• Good shall fall 
At last, tar off, at last to all, 

And every winter change to Spring * 

To accept the pessimistic estimate of the magni- 
tude of the problem does not involve the accept- 
ance of a pessimistic solution of the pioblem 

The problem as noted is, If God is good, whence 
comes evil ’ and wo must consider — 

YI r. The main types of solution that 

HAVE BEEN OFFERED . — It is easy to boo how ono 
might adopt the position : the world and life being 
what they aie, either (1) God is not good; or (2) 
He is not omnipotent ; or else (3) evil is not what 
it seems to be, it cannot be anything but good, and 
wo must try so to interpret it Each of those posi- 
tions has been adopted as explanatoiy of evil, and 
we may so group the theories we considoi 

z. "The view that God is not good. — This is a 
convenient way of gioupiug some theones which 
have little enough m common save that all hold 
that God (using the torm in a wider than the The- 
istic sense, to denote the fundamental Principle of 
the Universe, the World ground, or housoovei else 
He or It may bo named) is not good, or, what 
conies to the same thing, that the goodness of God 
is something essentially dillercnt from what we in 
every other cose understand by goodness. 

(l ) F irst we consider Pcssimum. Its estimate of 
the extent of evil wo have seen to he not unjustifi- 
able. We must now look at its general account of 
evil. In brief, Pessimism holds that existence itself 
is evil, that non-existence is preferablo to existence, 
that the root of all evil is the desne for existence. 
Pessimism, both as a temperamental attitude of 
mind towards the world and as a philosophy, is 
native to the East rather than to tlie West. In 
modern times, however, them has appeared in the 
West a popular and more or less vague pessimism 
in poetry, and even in the philosophy of the street 
corner ; a political pessimism (Nihilism) ; and, 
what we are concerned with, a pessimistic philo- 
sophy. 

(a) Eastern (or ancient) Pessimism has its best 
known and fullest expression in philosophic Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism grew out of toe current Brah- 
manism, and so fai aecejited its teaching. In that 
system the old simplo Theistie Aryan faith had 
given way to a belief in an impersonal Neuter 
(Brahma, Atman, or Paramiltman), the source and 
goal of all existence, which m seme dim way had 
willed existence m order to icahze itself A vast 
interval separates source and goal, and through 
it the wheel of existence turns, involving for 
souls incalculable changes till at last they escape 
back into Brahma whence they sprang. The soul 
passes through one incarnation after another, each 
state of being with its conditions being determined 
by merit or dement acquired in the preceding state. 
It is easy to see how to Buddha it was only a 
making explicit of what was already implicit to 
say that the wheel of existence itself is an evil, the 
evil. The soul craves for rest, and will never find 
it so long as it is turning with the wheel. Rest 
means escape from the wheel. And every act is a 
thong which binds the soul to the wheel. Hence a 
good deed is only a less evil for the soul than & bad 
one, for it maintains the soul in being. 

Existence, then, seemed to Buddha to be evil. 
Life means sorrow, and the only escape from 
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sorrow is to escape from life. There is no God, 
only an impersonal inexorable Law (karma), which 
attaches fitting consequences to ment and dement. 
Escape from evil is possible just in proportion as 
wo retire from the world and suppress the very 
desire to live, and stifle that will to act which by 
impelling us to action binds us, be it by merit or 
dement, to the wheel of existence. When we have 
ceased to desire, we shall escape and attain Nirvana. 

In thus holding that escape is possible, Buddhism 
may be said to be, after all, an optimism. At the 
best it is a negative optimism. The final Good is 
one ever to be desired, never to be enjoyed ; though 
it may be attained, never to bo consciously attained. 
We are not concerned with practical Buddhism, 
which on the whole may be as optimistic a system 
as Christianity, or at least comparable with it (see 
the artt. on tfntvXNA and Karma). 

(6) Western (or modern) Pessimism is represented 
in tho systems of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was a studont of Ori- 
ental pnilosophy, and his pessimism is largely in- 
fluenced by, if not borrowed from, Buddhism as we 
have outlined it. We find in lus Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellnng the same estimate of life 
and existence as evil, and the same doctrine that 
the desire to live must be mastered and destroyed 
by way of asceticism as we find m Buddhism In- 
stead of karma , Schopenhauer finds behind and 
causative of all existence Will. Will is the Ding 
an Sirh which Kant regarded as unknowable. Will 
is tho innermost essence of everything and of the 
totality of things. This Will is blind, stupid, and 
groping ; hence a world of such misery as we find. 
If creation and life os we know them were the 
work of a conscious Creator, ‘he would be the 
greatest of all wrong-doers. He must have been 
an ill-advised god, who could make no better sport 
than to change himself into so lean and hungry a 
world.’ Hence Schopenhauer rejects Theism, and 
linds m the transition from Theism to Pantheism 
a progress from what is indemonstrable to what is 
absurd. In his view the world is so bad that non- 
existence would be preferable (The World as Will 
and Idea, Eng. tr , l. 493, et al ). 

Von Hartmann is so far a disciple of Schopen- 
hauei , though lus originality is conspicuous. He 
develops more fully the a posteriori argument for 
the universal extent of evil. He comes to an * in- 
dubitable conclusion ’ that pain is greatly in excess 
of happinoss, even in the case of the most fortun- 
ately situated individuals. Nor is there any pro- 
spect of anything better in the future. Due to the 
development of human intelligence and sympathy 
there will come an ever keener sense of the pre- 
dominance of pain. The practical conclusion is 
that we must aim at the extinction of the will to 
live, must work towards the end of the world - 
process. But von Hartmann’s view is neither 
so simple nor so intelligible as that Like 
Schopenhauer, he posits an unconscious Principle, 
but he differs from liis predecessor in making it a 
Principle in which a dualism is inherent. There 
is not merely unconscious Will from which all 
existence with its miseries has sprung ; there is an 
unoonscious Intelligence which is striving to undo 
the mischief wrought by unconscious Will. The 
Universe then has an end, and the Absolute is 
good as seeking to realize it. And this end 
must be the end for us also. We are told that the 
only right course for us in the present time is to 
ratify the will to live, for only by surrender to life 
with all its pains, not through cowardly renuncia- 
tion, can we play our part in the world-process 
(Philosophie des Unbewussten 9 , p. 748). That act 
of universal suioide which seemed the only rational 
thing must be postponed, indefinitely it would 


seem. For, if it took place, the Absolute which 
has produced the existing number of men would im- 
mediately produce other individuals to take their 
place ( Das sittliche Bcwusstsem, Berlin, 1879, p. 
476), Hence von Haitraann’s pessimism is the 
most absolute of all. 

(ii. ) The view has been expressed that evil largely 
at least disappears as a problem, if we hold that the 
distinction of good and evil is different to God from 
what it is to us. In various forms this view has 
been held by, e.g., H. L. Mansel, F. H. Bradley, 
A. E. Taylor, arid in a sense by von Hartmann. 
And it has become a kind of fashion to talk of 
a super-moral sphere. The view m question is 
worked out in Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
(London, 1897), and Taylors Problem of Conduct 
(do. 1901). (It has to lie noted of the latter that 
to a great extent it has been disowned by the 
author. ) 

Without entering into detail, we may state the 
position shortly. The view is that the Bphercs of 
liehgion and Morality are distinct. Morality, the 
lower, is concerned with human action alone. 
Moral distinctions applicable enough to men are 
inapplicable to God Owing only to the limita- 
tions of human nature we present some things to 
ourselves as bad. lteligious faith reveals a perfect 
world. There is ultimately nothing which ought 
not to be. Acts and principles of action which 
seem to us immoral are in God perfectly good. To 
some extent the human mind can see that it is so 
already, and, when it cannot see, it is the task of 
faith to trust that in all cases it is so. 

Now there is considerable plausibility m such a 
view. It may seem to humble piety to be simply 
a comment on the text ‘ As the heavens are higher 
than tho eaitli, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts ’ (Is 66*). 
We all realize that God’s view of good and evil must 
differ in gieat measure from ours But aro we 
to say that this difference results in a sharpening 
or m an obliteration of the distinction of good and 
evil for God ? Either view is possible ; the former 
is the conviction on which all our moral striving is 
based ; the latter is the view we are now consider- 
ing. That we should be mistaken, as we often 
are, in our estimate of the degree to which any 
particular thing is good or bad is absolutely no 
ground for holding that to the Supreme Mind, 
with perfect knowledge, there is no real distinction 
between good and evu at all. To say that God is 
good and yet that to Him there exists nothing of 
our distinction between good and bad is contradic- 
tory and meaningless. If there is nothing bad to 
Goa, He is not good. If He does not feel about 
evil as we feel, only with far greater intensity, it is 
not obvious why we should trouble to worsnip or 
seek to serve Him, nor is it plain why we ourselves 
should draw distinctions which are not real in 
themselves, and have nothing in reality corre- 
sponding to them. 

‘ It Is of the essence of the moral consciousness, as it actually 
exists, to claim universal validity; if it possesses no such 
validity, it is not merely particular moral judgments that are 
false and delusive but the whole idea that there is such a thing 
as an end which absolutely ought to be promoted, and that we 
have a power (more or less adequate) of determining what that 
something Is’ (Rashdall, 11 270). ‘The word ‘'good** means 
the same In him [God] and in us, else it means nothing to us' 
(W. N. Clarke, Outline oj Chrulian Theology, Edin. 1808, p 69). 

(iii.) The conclusion, God is not good, follows 
logically from views which make the will of God a 
capricious, inexplicable thing , or which represent 
Him as permitting (if not uniting) evil in order 
primarily to reveal certain of His own attributes. 
A God who wills the existence of persons as mere 
means towards an end in which they have no share, 
and which involves for them inexpressible suffering, 
can be called good only by affirming contradictories 
(of. Kant, Dialectic qf Pure Practical Reason, v.). 
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a. The view that God la not omnipotent.— The 
second group of theories is constituted by all that 
in various ways deny that God is omnipotent. 
They hold that God is absolutely good and means 
good, but cannot cany out Ilia purpose of good 
immediately at least. There are obstacles which 
thwart and retard His purpose. 

(i.) Here we have first various forms of Dualism 
(i^.v.). We classify relevant dualistic theories 

(a) Those which postulate two equally original 
and eternal Principles which have been ever in 
rivalry and conflict. The evil pnnciple can create, 
and throws his works among the creations of the 
Good Principle : hence all evil (Iranian dualism). 

( b ) Those which postulate the eternity of matter. 
God did not create matter. He made the world 
out of matter He found, and He made it as perfect 
as the intractable matenal would allow {eg. 
Tinueus of Plato). What imperfection exists, 
therefore, is due to the mattei-, not to the Maker, 
of the world. In various quarters this belief 
developed into the view that matter is inherently 
evil. In some Gnostic systems the world was 
represented as the outcome of the evil, originally I 
subsisting in chaotic matter, organizing itself into 
a Kingdom. And man is a microcosm ; the enemy 
of the highest principle within lum is the material 
sensuous element, which is not merely, as we all 
hold, often the occasion or instrument of sin, but 
in itself is intrinsically evil Cf. art. Gnosticism. 

(c) Those which postulate an original dualism in 
God. We have noted this m von Hartmann’s 
system. It appears also in the view of I3oehme 
|T 1024). Evil must have its root in God ; this root 
is that in God which is not God, if we understand 
by God love only. Yet it is a Divme element, 
broken away from the original harmony to become 
‘God against God’ ( Morqenrote , xiv. 72) It 
appears also in certain Gnostic systems in which 
we have a representation of a fall within the 
Pleroma A product of this fall is a Demiurge 
who is either ignoiant of or hostile to the supremo 
God. 

Dualism of type (a) is on the whole optimistic in 
outlook. The evil principle is destined to be at 
last vanquished and destroyed. Type (b), on the 
other hand, tends towards a pessimistic or at any 
rate a gloomy view. Existence m this world is 
evil ; the body is the prison of the soul which must 
seek deliverance through asceticism (so notably the 
Essenes, Plotinus, many Gnostics), or vindicate its 
liberty by antinomianism (Ophites and other 
Gnostics). 

Dualism is just the assertion that what we find 
now in the world has been there all along. The 
world is dualistic for each of us as we find it. Two 
streams of influence beat upon us. We feel the 
conflict of two tendencies within us. And Dualism 
explains the conflict by saying that it has always 
been so. It is an ultimate fact. Dualism in 
any of its forms cannot be expressive of the final 
truth of things, and thought cannot rest satisfied 
with it. 

(ii. ) We have next Pluralism, a philosophy which 
has in recent times come into great prominence, 
expounded by, e.g., W. James, Howison, and F. C. 
S. Schiller. Pluralism, when thoroughgoing, asserts 
that God is limited ab initio by other beings, 
among whom He is only pnmus inter pares. Souls 
are uncreated, eternally pre-existent. In the world- 
process God is striving to rid those souls of evil. 
Thus God is in no way, near or remote, responsible 
for evil. Pluralism (q.v.) is a Weltanschauung , 
and cannot be confuted in a sentence. As to pre- 
existence (q.v.), if we say with Rashdall, 

‘For one difficulty which the theory of P re -existence removes 
It creates a hundred. . . . The theory Is certainly not capable 


! of positive disproof, but it ia unsupported by the obvious and 
pnma facie evidence of experience ; and involves, the more it 
1s worked out, a ramifying network of difficulties only to he 
disguised by some mythological structure which Itself is the 
greatest difficulty of all ’ (op. c it. il, 84(1 f ), 
the Pluralist may reply in Ward's tcims : 

‘ [The theory of pro existence] involves a “ network M of assump- 
tions unquestionably , but if It “is certainly not oapablo of 
positive disproof, " the objector is hound to show that the rceuit 
of the whole is worthless As regards this particular hypothesis 
of pre existence, its oomplexityls no advantage certainly ; but 
even bo the disodv ontage Is reduced in proportion as the separate 
assumptions are analogous with actual experience and consilient 
with each other ’ (The Realm cf Endt, ‘ Pluralism and Theism,’ 
P <04_f ). 

It is, however, a strange doctrine that the burden 
brought with any theory should be primarily a 
burden of disproof for the objector. The existence 
of a race of intelligent beings in the interioi of the 
moon is a hypothesis not capable of positive dis- 
proof, its assumptions are all analogous with actual 
experience and quite consilient with each other, 
anu the objector may be unable to show that the 
result of tne whole is woithless. In spite of all 
that, the hypothesis is still m want of a single 
justifying consideration. 

The theory of pre-existence must certainly bo 
treated with respect It is the belief of a Large 
proportion of mankind It lias over appealed to 
those who giapple with the problem of evil, and 
many names may be quoted in support — from 
Pythagoias, Plato, and Origen, to Kant and J 
Miillor. Admittedly no theory of the origin of 
souls is free from difficulty. "But, obviously, to 
explain the taint of souls m this life by a ‘ fall ’ of 
created or emanated souls in a former life leaves 
the problem of evil exactly where it was. To gain 
anything we must hold that souls and evil are 
eternally pre-existent ; and the gam, it seems to 
us, is small, balanced against the difficulty of the 
enormously complex problems that immediately 
confront us 

The metaphysical difficulty of Pluiahsrn may bo 
put thus : if the monads are absolutely separate, it 
is not obvious how a cosmos can arise ; while, if 
they are inter related, there is no intelligible sense 
in which they can be ultimate. 

(lit.) That the omnipotence of God is inherently 
limited is implied in all theories which represent 
evil as necessary. In some sense the necessity of 
evil must be an element in every attempted solution 
of the problem ; and hence m some sense it is true 
that evil exists because God, though perfectly good, 
is not omnipotent. What kind of limitation of 
omnipotence is compatible with an adequate 
Theism ? Only the limitations necessary to make 
omnipotence a thinkable conception — limitations 
without which omnipotence is a totally absurd 
notion, meaning power not only to do all possible 
things, but to determine what is possible ; an 
omnipotence which absolutely excludes impossi- 
bility. This is the foolish notion of omnipotence 
argued upon by, e.g., Schopenhauer and J. ». Mill. 

‘ The Creator is the author not merely of the world, but of 
possibility too He might accordingly have devised this in such 
a way as to admit of a better world ’ (Schopenhauer, Partrga, 
ii 167 j cf Mill, Theism). 

This meaningless omnipotence is denied as soon 
as God is conceived of as a definite Being at all, 
with any stability of intelligence or will. Omnis 
determinatio est negatio. To find that derogatory 
to God is to abuse language. 

Plainly God is limited by His own Being (Ho 
cannot deny Himself), by His own purpose, and by 
His own works. It cannot be otherwise. We 
should else have a Being to whom no predicates 
could be attached, of whom nothing could be firmly 
hoped. 

Hence in many quarters evil is represented aa 
necessary ; and, os noted, it must m some sense be 
so. The thought is not free from difficulty. For, 
if evil be necessary, is it not justifiable? Can we 
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condemn what must be? If a thing is necessary, 
is it not in a sense good ? Even if we say, * Evil 
must bo, not m order that it may be for its own 
Bake, but in order to be thwarted, fought with, 
destroyed, and to make good possible,’ the evil- 
doer may still justify lumaelf. If we say to him, 
with Royce, 

‘ God's will is your will. Yes, but it is your will thwarted, 
scorned, overcome, defeated. .. God wills you not to triumph 
. . . And that is the use of you in the world . to be willed 
down in the very life of which you are a part * (Studies, p. 28), 
he may reply, ‘Your argument is irrelevant. It 
remains true that on your own allowing I am ful- 
filling a useful and necessary function in the schema 
of things. Without mo you can do nothing ; your 
goodness wore impossible without nio to contend 
with. In your interest it is necessary for me to 
exist, and it is goodness in mo to choose to con- 
stitute myself a lound in the ladder of your ascent 
Evil if justifiable in the abstiaet is justifiable in 
the concrete , in the abstract it does not exist. If 
there must bo evil, tlioie must be evil-doers.’ 

The jKmibility of evil is dearly necessary ; it is 
no true limitation of omnipotence to affirm that 
Ami, as Royce Imnself shows the possibility of 
evil ( Studies , iv.), the presentation of moral choice 
is all we need for knowledge of good and evil It 
is a delusion that we have more knowledge by 
yielding to tomptation than we havo in resisting I 
it. Hence the difficulty remains, Why did not Clod I 
prevent the actualization of ovil ? It is not an 
adequate answer to say, God cannot prevent moral 
beings fiom choosing evil iathor than good. For, 
if God can govern moral beings now, as it must be 
admitted lie can and does, lie could have done so 
all along without damage to their moial freedom 
Resides, the other difficulty remains as to why 
moral lasings should will evil. After all, there is 
much to bo said for Lotzo’s view : 

* Of ftll Imaginable assertions the most Indemonstrable Is that 
the evil of the world Is due to the validity of eternal truth ; on 
the contrary, to any unprejudiced view of Nature It appears to 
depend upon the definite arrangements of reality, beside which 
other arrangements are thinkable, also based upon the same 
eternal truth If there were retained tho separation 
between necessary laws and the creative activity of God, in our 


be, but to that whloh Is freely created Let us therefore 
say that where there appears to be an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the omnipotence and the goodness of God, there 
our finite wisdom has coma to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not understand the solution which jet we believe in ' 
(Mieroeomnus*, Edln 1894,11 717) 

3. The view that evil is not really evil.— The 
view tfiat what in to us evil is not ev il to God we 
have discussed above. Here we deal with various 
arguments which attempt to show that what at 
first sight seem evils are not, when better ex- 
amined, evils to us. The characteristic formula 
of all such theories is, * Partial evil is universal 
Rood ’ And tho most familiar expression of it is 
Pope’s Essay on Man, which is a summary of 
Doistic optimism as represented by, e.g., Bohng- 
broke. The view is, ‘ Whatever is is right,* i e 
there is really no evil Suffering is to be borne 
with content because the evil suffered is serving 
a great universal end. Nature is not to be re- 
buked for enforcing her laws at tho expense of an 
individual. 

‘Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, «« relative to ail * 

A similar view was to some extent accepted by 
the Stoics, who grappled earnestly with the problem 
of evil — not in Pope’s dilettante manner — and m 
regard to tho bearing of evil and the good that 
comes out of evil raid nearly all that can be said. 
The Stoics, too, regarded the world os perfect. 

‘ The nature of evil exists not in the Universe ’ 
(Epiotetus, Enchir. 27). Evil is conducive to the 
beat of the whole. Chrysippus and M. Aurelius 
compare evil to the coarse jest in the comedy, 
which, though offensive by itself, improves tho 


S tece as a whole (Atur. Med. vi. 42). ■God has 
tted all, evil with good, in one great whole, so 
that in all things reigns one reason everlastingly * 
(Clean tlies, Hymn to Zens). In reply to this 

C tion that partial evil is universal good, we ray 
; it does not make the evil any less or any less 
real. The individual afflicted for the good of the 
whole may well ask, Why select me ? As Voltaire 
in Candtae asks, Why should Lisbon perish while 
Paris escaped? Was not Paris sunk in evil too? 
However true it be that evil leads to good and to 
greater good, the problem remains as to its dis- 
tribution. And, whatsoever its effects, near or 
remote, evil is still evil. 

‘It may bo said that evil appears only tn particulars, and 
that when we take a comprehensive view of the great whole 
It disappears ; but of what use is a consolation the power of 
which depends upon the arrangement of clauses in a sentence ? 
For what becomes of our consolation If we convert the sentence 
which contains it thus— The world is indeed harmonious as a 
whole, but if we look nearer it is full of misery?* (Lotze, 
Mtoroeoemtu*, il 71C) 

Another point emphasized by tho Stoics, and in 
many quarters since, is that evil is good as a 
disciplinary agent. On this point Seneca writes 
in almost a Chnstian strain m Jus de Providentia . 

* Fragile are the plants that grow m a sunny 
valley.’ And so Epictetus (Dm. lii. 24) •. ‘God 
sends mo hither and thither, shows me to men as 
poor, without authority, and sick . . . not because 
lie hates me . . . but with the view of exercising 
me and of using me as a witness to others ’ This 
w all fine and true, but the problem of evil remains. 
For this does not explain the suffering which de- 
stroys tho very possibility of moral improvement, 
e q. by reducing a mind to imbecility, or the fact 
that the evil mlhcted seems utterly dispropor- 
tionate ; the old question is, in fact, raised in 
acute form, Is God not good to His own, or is He 
powerless, that this is the only way in which He 
can educate them ? 

Still another consideration is urged by the Stoics 
which has also played a great pait in explanations 
of evil, viz. Evil is the necessary condition, the 
correlate, without which good is not conceivable. 
No evil, no good Tins gives rise to different 
views, (a) Evil is a merely negative or priva- 
tive conception, meaning only the absence of good ; 
(6) evil is the condition of knowing or doing good. 
In answer it is easy to point out that evil is no 
mere negative. It is something quite positive 
which attempts to usurp good. Evil is not merely 
good~less, but anti-good, u we may use the words. 
A man may fail to exhibit a virtue without 
being guilty of the contraiy vice, or, as we say, 
havo only negative virtue. As to our knowledge 
of good : 

‘Things are known to us only In relation to their opposites. 

. . But the law need not be so interpreted as to require 
that these opposites must be absolute contrasts. In order 
to consciousness, we must have change. . . . But change does 
not nocessarilj mean transition to the entirely opposite state 
. . We should be conscious of good without experience of 
positive sin or evil, if there were within good itself change from 
one degree to another, or if there were varieties of good’ 
(Davidson, Stoic Creed, p. 227). 

The position that evil is necessary if moral beings 
are to be good and do good ha* been in our view 
already. 

VIII. Conclusions . — We have seen that every 
proposed solution either leaves the old question 
unanswered or raises new ones. The problem is 
for the human mind insoluble. However far we 
may get with an answer, ultimately 

•There Is a veil past which we cannot see,* 
and the final and complete answer to ‘Si Deus 
bonus, unde malum?' lies within. There are, 
however, considerations which so far lighten the 
problem. 

i. Metaphysical evil (the fact that we are finite) 
is no evil at all. ‘ To be finite is unsatisfactory,’ 
says Royce, but it is scarcely a thing to comp lain 
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about, if, as we actually find, the finitude ia cap- 
able of indefinite expansion, and if, as we have 
ground for hoping, this is destined to be immortal. 
When knowledge cannot be extended, when pos- 
sibilities of discovery and invention have been 
exhausted, it may be time to find our finitude 
an evil. When our world is conquered, we may 
weep. 

2 . Physical evil, the evil we suffer.— (a) If one 
argues, We can conceive the world and the con- 
ditions of hfe as better than they are, why are 
they not better? the answer is: As a matter of 
fact they are becoming better, our demand for a 
better world is God’s demand, our purpose to make 
it better is His purpose, our task in improving it 
is His task. To demand from God a better world, 
to complain that it is so imperfect, is to demand 
for man an easier task, that there shall be less 
which man has any share in producing. The 
demand for a perfect world is trie demand that 
man shall have no task, no function in the world 
at all, and makes the creation of a world needless 
and unintelligible. As Iverach says, * the world 
is not yet made, it is only in the making’ (see 
also Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion , p. 59) ; and man himself is called to 
play a part in the making of it. He is not at 
home m the world as he finds it ; by his labour he 
has to make it more of a home. Hence it seems 
inevitable that there should be suffering m various 
forms for him. Whioh is preferable— a world in 
which man has nothing to do in making it a better 
world, or a world which calls him to be a worker 
along with God ? 

(b) Physical evil has been the goad which has 
impelled men to most of those achievements which 
make the history of man so wonderful. Hardship 
is the stern but fecund parent of invention. Where 
life is easy, because physical ills are at a minimum, 
we find man degenerating in body, mind, and char- 
acter. With a new world we must demand a 
being different from man as we know him, i.e. not 
man. 

(c) This indicates that the demand that the 
world should be other than it ia in this or that 
particular leads us whither we know not. It is 
not one thing which has to be changed when one 
change ia proposed, but ultimately all things ; 
and a world totally different from the world we 
know cannot be thought out. It is not possible to 
foresee all the changes necessitated by one change 
regarded as desirable. Could we foresee them, it 
is conceivable that we should find the last state 
worse than the first. Leibniz’s formula, ‘ this is 
the best of all possible worlds,’ does not admit of 
demonstration, hut neither does its denial We 
cannot prove that there is no more Buffering in the 
world than is necessary for any good purpose, 
neither can we prove that there is more. And the 
burden of proof seems fairly to rest on the critic of 
Providence. 

3. Moral evil.— There are ultimate questions 
that cannot be answered, e.g. the origin of sin, 
and its universality (see art. Sin). Here it is in 
place to state that we may hold that it was God’B 
purpose to have in man not merely an intelligent 
fellow-worker, but a moral being who should be 
partly the architect of his own character and 
Worth. Again we ask which is preferable— a 
being who cannot do evil, or a being who with full 
power to do evil abstains ? a non posse peccare, or 
& posse non peccare ? We note that Huxley answers 
that he would prefer the former : 

• I protest that It some great Power would agree to make me 
always think what is true and do what Is right, on condition of 
boing tamed into a sort of dock ... I should instantly close 
with the offer ’ (‘ Method and Results,’ Collected Essays, Lond. 
1898-04, i. 192). 

But it may be doubted if many will agree with 


him. Once again it is a demand for no task, 
no battle ; ana what is the worth of such a char- 
acter? The wine of life would be drawn under 
such conditions; man would have no share in 
working out God’s plan. Whioh is preferable— a 
grim light, with the possibility of splendid triumph, 
or no battle at all ? 

The possibility of evil is necessary for a moral 
being. And the actuality of evil is the only 
ground we can see on which thoro rises any need 
or any possibility for the manifestation and de- 
velopment of some human virtues, and the revela- 
tion of some Divine excellences, which we regard 
as among the best. Nor, though we might nave 
knowledge of evil, could we have knowledge of the 
consequences of evil, were evil not actual. 

It will appear that we might go on to say that 
God wills not merely the possibility, but tho actu- 
ality of evil. If we admit that He has perfect 
foreknowledge and wills a possibility which He 
knows will be realized, manifestly it might seem 
His responsibility is not different from that of 
willing its realization (cf. Hashdall, ii. 343). We 
profer to say that here we are in a difficulty which 
shows, in Lotze’s phrase, that our thought is at the 
end of its tether. 

4 . Connexion of physical with moral evil.— The 
problem of evil would be far less acute if wo saw 
that suffering was proportionate to wrong-doing. 
The greatest problem of all is tho apparent indis- 
crimination with which good and evil fortune are 
assigned. Three considerations must be regarded. 

(a) We see but in part. Could we see the whole, 
it is not inconceivable, to say tho least, that the 
apparent disproportion would wear a very different 
aspect. As Royce puts it, wo seo things in the 
temporal scries ; the problem may be quite other 
sub specie cetemitatxs ( World anu Individual, ii. 
338 ft.). 

(b) For then, in particular, we should seo liow 
God’s government of the race modifies His govern- 
ment of the individual. God has the race to 
govern, and the race can be disciplined only in 
individuals. Hence there is vicarious suffering, 
and it is difficult to hold that what is reasonable 
m men, who in various circumstances must and do 
punish, causing vicarious suffering, is unreasonable 
in God. 

(c) If we believe in immortality, the whole 
problem of evil, and this one in particular, is 
profoundly modified. And this problem is one 
point of view from which it may be shown that 
immortality is a postulate of morality. If we 
believe that the conflict with evil shall result in 
final victory for good, that evil shall at last find 
its place in Reality only as trampled on and 
triumphed over, and, further, that we who have 
striven and suffered and been perplexed shall see 
the triumph of what we fought for, and the good 
meaning of our burdens, and the explanation of our 
problems, then at the worst life is fall of interest ; 
it is good to be, worth while to suffer and to 
fight. 

In brief, our view is : God is good and means 
only good, but His purpose is to realize His ends 
with our co-operation ; and in some sense evil is 
necessary that they may be revealed to us, and 
striven after by us. 

Litoutum.— T he main Biblical passage* are Gn 8, Job, Ps 7#, 
Ecclesiastes, 2 Go 4, Ja list. On these there is a vast expository 
and hotniletical literature, details of which cannot be given here. 
See also Plato. Protagoras, Qorgxai, Republic, Txmotus ; Aris- 
totle, Nioom. Ethic* (Peters’ tr , Lond 1886) , for the Stoics, see 
W. L Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907 ; Cicero, 
d$ Finitru* (Yonge f s tr.,Lond. 1888), for Plotinus, see B. A. G. 
Puller. The Problem of Evil tn Plottnut, Comb. 1912 ; Augus- 
tine, de Oivitate Pei, ad 426 (tr. M. Dods, Edin. 1871); 
Boethias, de Consolation* Philosophies, 0 . A.D. 628 (tr. King, 
Lond. 1897), Al-Forlbl, Pontes Qnasstionvm, e. a.d. 960 (see 
M. Stelnschn eider, IQarabi, 86. Petersburg and Leipzig, I860) j 
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(Eng tr., Kdin 1899); E. Diihring, Der Werth dee Lebens, 
Breslau, 18416 ; A Conti. Dio e il male, Florence, 1866 ; J. 
McCosh, The Method cf Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral*, Lond 1867 ; E. Baltzer, Gott, Welt, u Mensch, Nord 
hausen, I860, R. Rothe, Theolog Fthxk *, Wittenberg, I860, 
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inal, 1’atia, 1888; H. Bergson, Essai swr les donnies imtmA 
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1892 ; W L. Davidson, Theism, do 1893, lect xu ; j. Royce, 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 1897, Studies of 
Good and Evil, New York, 1898, The World and the Individual, 
do 1901 ; F. R Tennant, The Origin and Propagation of Sin, 
**' ' sophy of the Christian 
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tr , Edin 1890); B Naville, Le Problems du mal, 
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Oamb 1002 ; A. M. Falrbaim, The Philosophy 

Religion, Lond 1002, H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and 
Eml. Oxford, 1007 ; G. T. Ladd, Knowledge, Life, and Reaht\ 
Jx>nd 1909, W E Orchard, Modem Theories of Sin, do 1909, 
J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism, Camb 
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W. D. Niven 

GOOD NATURE.— That quality of tempera- 
ment tv Inch is evinced, outwardly, in easy and 
agreeable accommodation to the social environment, 
and, inwardly, in aptness for adaptation without 
irritation or undue disturbance. Two types of 
good nature are to be distinguished. 

(1) The first and more austere typo consists in an 
attained orderliness of the sensibilities and a con- 
sciousness of harmony with nature. In its pagan 
interpretation it is the virtue of temperament 
sought in the Stoic ideal of wisdom as pious accord 
with natural law, to he attained hy reasoned self- 
discipline ; psychically it is marked by evenness of 
mood, avoiding both exuberance and depression, 
and it is generalized as right feeling (einr&Oaa), at 
finer fortitude than mere patient endurance. In 
its Christian interpretation good nature is the 
native innocence and right inclination which are 
conceived to have been the original endowment of 
mankind; it is (to quote Jeremy Taylor) ‘the 
relicks and remains of that shipwreck which Adam 
made,’ or, more precisely, * the pioper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness. * Hence it is the 
source of natural morality and innate apprehension 
of the good. 

(2) A second type of good nature, more lively 
and spontaneous, is a fact of elementary psychology 
— m no sense a product of discipline. Kindliness 
and cusmoss are its salient traits, "health and sound 1 


nerves its primary conditions. Over and above 
these is implied a mental constitution mobile and 
facile enough to meet change without friction or 
strain (Ul nature is as likely to be a result of lax 
and sodden as of hypersensitive nerves). It is to be 
noted that such good natme is susceptible of culti- 
vation, suggestion and auto suggestion being cap- 
able agents for its inducement, and that it usually 
results jn physical benefit. Many of the cures of 
‘Christian Science,’ ‘Mental Science,* etc aro 
primarily cures of temperament; the result is 
probably attained by inhibition (through sugges- 
tion) of irritations arising from local strains, and 
the process is, in etiect, a centrally induced rest 
cure 

In its moral aspects good nature favours certain 
perils, sucii as over-readiness to be poisuaded, oi 
a too easy complaisance in abetting or condon- 
ing what should bo morally repugnant. ‘Weak 
good nature* is a manifestation of deficient will (cf. 
Aboulia), shown either in extreme susceptibility 
to suggestion or in that temperamental laziness 
which appears in disinclination to fortify moial re- 
solution in irksome directions. It is tins aspect of 
good nature which has chielly impressed itself upon 
the modern use of the term, whoro it is widely 
given a derogatory turn, as implying want of 
moral stamina. As a social virtue it should properly 
be cultivated between the extremes of hypei- 
eonscientious > scruple on the one hand ana lax 
compliance with social expediency on the other. 

II 13. Alexander. 

GOODNESS.— The story of the Fall has a pro- 
found truth ombedded in it. Science regards it as 
the legend of the awakening of man from a meiely 
animal state to the consciousness of good and evil, 
of his transition from thoughtless innocence to 
purposed virtue or deliberate vice, of the introduc- 
tion of a new Bense into the world, the sense which 
is named conscience. ‘A fall it might seem, just 
as a vicious man sometimes seems degraded below 
the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise it 
really was ’ (O. Lodge, Man and Natui e, London, 
1905, p. 91). Later, for all peoples that have a 
history, there has, somehow or other, come a time 
of reflexion, and with it there has arisen ‘a con- 
ception of good things of the soul, as having a 
value distinct from and independent of the good 
things of the body, if not as the only things truly 
good, to which other goodness is merely relative* 
(T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 
1894, p. 261) 

x. The Greek conception. — The ‘good’ (t6 
iyaOtw) was made the subject of reflexion in all 
the philosophical schools of Greece, and it is to 
Socrates and his successors that we owe our chief 
moral categories. The Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of virtue is final m so far as it defines 
the good as goodness. 

•It marks the great transition, whenever and however 
achieved, in the development of the idea of the true good 
from a state of mind in which it is conceived as a well-being 
more or less independent of what a man is in himself, to that 
in which it is conceived as a well-being constituted by character 
and action * (Green, on. at p 800). 

As a concrete ideal, however, the Greek concep- 
tion of virtue, limited as it necessarily was by tne 
moral progress of the nation, is inadequate. For 
us, as for Aristotle, the good is the realization of 
the powers of the human soul or the perfecting 
of man j for ub, as for him, the good for the indi- 
vidual is to be good; but the idea of human 
brotherhood, which had no moaning for the philo- 
sophers of Greece, has achieved, and is destined 
to achieve, results of which they did not dream. 

In opposition to the moral scepticism of the 
Sophists, some at least of whom reduced morality 
to a matter of private caprice, Socrates held that 
virtue is one and may be taught. Following out 
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this thought consistently, Plato was led to ‘the 
Absolute Good,* or ‘the Idea of Good’ (^ toO 
ayaOoO Idia [Hep. bk. vi.]), which is the source of 
all truth, all goodness, and all beauty. Its appre- 
hension by the soul is knowledge, its indwelling 
in the soul is virtue, its shining forth to the soul 
(it may be through the medium of sense) is beauty. 
It is the eternal and unchanging principle of good- 
ness. Correcting the Pythagorean dictum, Plato 
asserted that God, not man, is the measure of all 
things. He believed that the ideal for each lower 
soul is to become dear to God and to grow like 
Him. 

Socrates further taught that ‘Virtue is know- 
ledge.’ Himself blessed with a will which obeyed 
all the behests of reason, he fell into the error of 
ignoring its opeiations Assuming that all motives 
are rational, he held that practical wisdom (tppi- 
vT\<rtt) is the sole condition of well-doing. No man, 
he was wont to say, knowingly ohooses the evil 
and rejects the good— a statement which owed its 
plausibility to the double meaning of tho woid 
‘good,’ virtue and interest. He taught that the 
various forms of goodness are wisdom in different 
spheres of action . to be pious is to know what is 
due to the gods ; to bo just is to know what is due 
to men ; to be courageous is to know what is to be 
feared and what is not ; to be temperate is to know 
how to use what is good and to avoid what is evil. 

Tiie punciple that wisdom is the sole good and 
ignorance the sole evil became the basis of all sub- 
sequent discussions of the ethical problem. For 
Plato, the philosophic man is the good man. Plato 
was, indeed, too clear-sighted and fair-minded to 
suppose that virtue is the exclusive possession of a 
fow choice spirits. He admits that there is much 
to commend in the lives of some men who are not 
philoBopheis. Ordinary citizens who are brave, 
temperate, and just must have certain true notions 
of good and evil ; their right opinion comes partly 
from nature or ‘ divine allotment,’ and partly from 
eustom and practice. But for the perfecting of 
character ana conduct, for the adequate prepara- 
tion of men for good citizenship and especially 
good government, there is needed the discipline of 
philosophy. True knowledge, and with it true 
virtue, can be imparted only to the soul that has 
undergone a long course of training. Practical 
excellence of character is the finished product of 
a liberal education. 

Aristotle’s famous formula that virtue is a mean, 
or carefully chosen middle course, between two 
vices which are related to it as excess and defect 
makes goodness synonymous with prudence. The 
Epiourean sage, for whom pleasure was the sole 
good and pain the sole evil, counted all virtuous 
conduct empty and useless except in so far as it 
ministered to his happiness. Ho determined the 
only real (or reasonable) goodness by a careful 
mensuration of the pleasant or painful conse- 
quences of men’s actions. The Stoical wise man 
was free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, 
sufficient unto nimself (atrip kw), living in har- 
mony with the all-controlling law of nature. The 
strength of Stoicism lay in the heroic severance 
of virtue from interest. This stem creed had a 
natural affinity with tho Roman mind, and under 
the Empire almost every noble character, every 
effort in the cause of freedom, emanated from the 
ranks of Stoicism. But all the later Stoics sadly con- 
fess how great is the gulf between the ideal sage and 
the actual philosopher. * Ah, show me a Stoic I ’ 
says Epictetus. ‘ By the gods, I long to see one. 
Show me at least one who lies in the crucible in 
order to be cast. Pray do me this kindness. Pray 
refuse not to an old man, from ill-will, the sight 
of a spectacle that I have not Been till now’ 
(Viatno. II. xix. 24 ff.). Experience proved that 


this type of goodness could not bo realized. It 
was too violently opposed to nature, and the 
passionless sage was nowhere to be found. Tho 
ethical code whose dominant notes were ‘ Endure ’ 
and ' Refrain’ could not be the final law of life. 

The philosophical endeavour to attain virtue or 
goodness by knowledge was prolonged for oenturies, 
and enlisted many of the finest minds of Greece and 
Rome ; but it was a tour deforce, which was bound 
to fail for various reasons. Virtue was made too 
academic : tho faint murmurs of the schools scarcely 
ever reached the dull ear of toiling humanity. It 
was too intellectual: after all, men ‘live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love.’ It was too seculai • there 
never was any certainty that man’s beautiful moral 
ideal had its source and sanction in the character 
and will of God. And it was too supeificial : man 
cannot really be moralized and melionzed unless 
he is first regenerated. ‘Genuine goodness is no 
necessary consequence of the enlightenment of the 
understanding *, it can only dispel follies, but not 
vices’ (Martensen, Christian Ethics [ Individual ], 
Edinburgh, 1884, p. 39). 

2 . In the Old Testament.— The Hebrew prophets 
and poets do not analyze abstract ideas, but give 
impassioned utterance to the spiritual truths by 
which the moial life is generated, fostered, and 
perfected. For them the energy of goodness lies 
in the will, behind which is the immutable charac- 
ter, of God. They teach, exhort, and rebuke their 
nation with an authority whicli is justified by their 
inner assurance of being called to speak for a God 
of absolute righteousness. ‘Good and upright is 
Jah well’ (Ps 25 8 ), requiring men to depart fiom 
evil and do good (34 14 ), condemning all who obliter- 
ate moral distinctions (Is 5 20 ). He deepens the 
sense of sin till men cry in anguish, ‘ There is none 
that doeth good, no, not one r (Ps 14 1, 3 ) But He 
is good and ready to forgive ( 86 °). Ho is good to 
all (145 s ), and the moral ideal which He sets before 
men is beautifully simple : ‘Trust in Jahweh, and 
do good ’ (37*) ; * He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good ; and what doth Jahweh require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ (Mic 6 8 ). 

Tho Old Testament conception of goodness is 
vital and therefore progressive ; dynamic, and not 
till after the Exile merely static. The morality 
of tho Hebrews, like their religion, had a history. 
The ideal of conduct cherished by the prophets was 
very different from that of the rude noinads who 
swarmed from the desert into the land of the 
Canaamtes. Under the discipline of events, inter- 
preted by the genius of spiritual leaders, less and less 
importance came to be attached to outward right- 
eousness, more and more attention was directed to 
the hidden springs of action in the soul. But the 
prophetic sense of the weakness of human nature 
stirred a longing for the inspiration of a new super- 
natural power. Jeremiah’s hope of the tnumpn of 
goodness lay not m the seif-amendment of Israel 
and Judah, but in Jahweh’s making a new covenant 
with them, putting His law in men’s inward parts, 
and writing it in their heart (Jer 3l M ' w ). 

3 . In the New Testament. — Jesus both extends 
and deepens the prophetic conception of goodness. 
Absolute faith in the goodness of God is the key- 
note of all His teaching. He refuses to be lightly 
called good (Mk 10 18 ), not because He is conscious 
of any evil in Himself, but because He has still to 
be perfected by struggle and temptation. He has 
a sense of the unmeasurable contents of human, as 
well as of Divine, goodness. For Him no action 
has value apart from motives and dispositions ; He 
seeks the source of morality in the inner spirit of 
conduct j He goes back beyond the legalism of His 
time to the fundamental moral ideas of the Law 
and the Prophets, disengaging the prinoiple upon 
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which they rent. To Iiim the only real good is the 
good self make the tieo good and the fruit will 
be good (Mt 7 17 ) He has an optimistic assuranoe 
of tlio (uunijth of goodness, rejoicing even in revil- 
ings and peisecutioiiH as part of the process through 
which evil is to be vanquished. In His view 
nol hing can pei manently withstand the power of 
love ‘ Man tan only seek for truth and goodness, 
and if for a time ho turns his energies against the 

§ ood cause, it is not in the spirit of a being who 
cures evil— for man is not a devil, but in his real 
l>emg “a son of God ” — but in lus confusion of the 
true with the false* (John Watson, Christianity 
and Idealism, Glasgow, 1897, p. 03). In the life 
of JChiis the imago of goodness iihos as a universal 
example. Tho moial ideal, which is latent in 
every man, is active and tuuinphant m Him. In 
contemplating Him men for tho lust time really 
‘ fool how awful goodness is, and see \irtue in her 
shape how lovedy.’ 

‘Religion cannot bo said to have made a bad eltob o in pitching 
On this mail as the idoal reproicnt alive and guide of humanity, 
nor, oven now, would it be ensj, c\en for an unbeliever, to find 
a better translation of tho rule of virtue from the nbstriutto 
the concrete than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life' (J. H Mill, Three Essays <m Religion, pop ed , 
London, 1901, p id?) 

His goodness is so far from being a possession to 
bo enjoyed by llirnself alone that it is communi- 
cated c\erywhero to faith; and, inasmuch as His 
followers aie tran'diguied into His image (yirayop- 
tpoi'>fj.fda [2 Co 3 1S 1), lie becomes the Founder of a 
new humanity, pledged to secure the ultimate vic- 
tory of His lb vine ideal of goodness 
4. In modern speculation.— Tho problem of tho 
nature and sanction of goodness lias, for three 
centimes, engaged many of the keenest minds of 
model n Europe Every thinker has had tho task 
of squaring lus ethical conceptions with Ins general 
view of man’s place in tho cosmos The school 
of Hume, for which tho human mind is merely a 
bundle of states of consciousness, can lccogm/e no 
higher motive than the agent’s interest or happi- 
ness, so that the noblest character is merely a 
means to an end — the promotion of pleasure. Kant 
holds that there is nothing good but the good will, 
which is good in itself, not with reference to any 
cxtornal facts. He teaches that man, as a rational 
being, is bound to obey a categoncal imperative, 
tho oontont of which is given in the formula . ‘Act 
only on that maxim (or principle) which thou canst 
at the same time will to become a universal law ’ 
(Meta physic of Morals, sect. ».). Character, which 
Novaks ( Schri/len , i 242) defined as * em vollkom- 
inen gobildeter Wille,’ is thus so far from existing 
for anything else that all other things rather exist 
for its sake. Tho pleasures and pains of life are 
but pai t of the raw material out of which character 
is created. Grant that ‘ the attempt to establish an 
absolute coincidence between virtue and happiness 
is in ethics what the attempting to square the circle 
or to diseoi or perpetual motion is in geometry Rnd 
mechanics’ (L Stephen, Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, p. 430), this discrepancy, which so perplexed 
and troubled the ancient Hebrews, can now be 
calmly contemplated The presence of suffering 
in all noble lives proves that there is a higher end 
than pleasure : hero the Stoics were absolutely 
right. To inquire after the utility of goodness 
‘ would be like inquiring after the utility of God ’ 
(Carlyle, Miscellanies, i. 48). What gives the moral 
life its Divine sanction ‘ is the discovery that your 
learning ideal is the everlasting real, no transient 
rush of a fancied angel’s wing, but the abiding 
resence and persuasion of the Soul of souls’ (J. 
Iartineau, Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888. i. 12). 
5 . Relation to evolution.*— The doctrine 01 evolu- 
tion has shed a new and bewildering light upon the 
problem of the genesis and worth of goodness. It 


has raised anew in the acutest form the old ques- 
tion whether the Soul of the world is just— whether 
goodness in man is, as Plato thought, a manifesta- 
tion of the Al>eolute Good. Huxley was impressed 
by ‘the unfathomable injustice of the nature of 
things * ; he affirmed that ‘ the practice of that 
which is ethically the best — what we call goodness 
or virtue— involves a course of conduct which, in 
all respects, is opposed to that winch leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence ’ ; he 
in fact denied tho possibility of identifying ‘ the 
power which makes for righteousness’ with ‘the 
power behind natural evolution ’ (Evolution and 
Ethics, London, 1893, pp. 12, 33). Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, hailed the ethics of evolution as a kind 
of new gospel ; ho glorified brute strength, superior 
cunning, and all the qualities that secure success 
in the struggle for life ; lie domanded, in the name 
of development, a revaluation of all moral values, 
a demoralization of all ordinary current morality ; 
and lie thought he foresaw, as a new Messiah, the 
Superman who is jenscits von Gut und Bose. 

It is probable that there is much more real good- 
ness in Nature than either Iluxlcy or Nietzsche 
allowed ; that she is not so * red in tooth and 
claw ’ as she has been painted ; that there has, 
since the very beginning of life in our planet, been 
a principle of altruism (q v ), a struggle for the life 
of others (11. Drummond, The Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 29 11 ). Science cannot disregard 
tho principle of continuity, and the future evolu- 
tion of humanity will bo as much a part of the 
cosmic process as the past. Hut that which is 
natural is first, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. Wo are allied to that which is above us 
ns well as to that which is beneath us Nature is 
so imperfoct that the Stoical doctune of life m 
conformity with liei — sentimentally accepted by 
Rousseau and fiercely by Nietzsche— is not enough 
for the moral gmdanco of man. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his sonnet ‘ In Harmony with 
Nature ’ s 

1 Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 

And in that mure lie all his hojies of good.’ 

Ltthuaturb. — P Janet, The Theory of Morale , Eng tr , Edin- 
burgh, 1884, J Mat tine&u, Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
188G , W. Wallace, Natural Theology and Ethics, London, 
3808 , A. Seth Pringle-Pattlson, Maws Place in the Cosmos*, 
Edinburgh and London, 1902 ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the 
History of Ethics*, London, 1902; R. A. P Rogers, Short 
History gf Ethics, do 1911, W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies 
in Ethics, da 1904; R Eucken, Geistige StrCmungen der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1904 , E. Westermarck, Origin and 
Development cf the Moral Ideas, 2 vol8 y London, 1900-08. 

James Strahan. 

GOODWILL and its opposite, ‘Ulwill,’ denote 
by their etymology distinctively moral character- 
istics formed by voluntary effort in contrast to the 
instinctive disposition or temperament described 
as good nature or ill nature. But there is a certain 
fluidity m the use of the terms, so that, like their 
Latin equivalents, benevolence and malevolence , 
they are readily applied to the instinctive impulses 
of nature as well as to creations of will. Thus 
goodwill expresses one side of amiability (q.v. ). It 
is the disposition or willingness to love, though 
it does not, like amiability, suggest that this is 
calculated to evoke a response of love in others. 

J. Clark Murray. 
GOOD WORKS.— See Merit. 

GORAKHNATH.— The traditional founder of 
the Indian sect of K&npha^ft, or split-eared, Yogis 
(see Yoais). The name is a corruption of the 
older Skr. form Gorak§andtha, ‘Lord of cattle- 
herders,’ or, possibly, ‘Lord of Gorakpa ’ (see 
below). His date is unknown, the three most 
circumstantial legends concerning him being so 
contradictory that nothing certain can be gathered 
from them. In Nepal he is associated with King 
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Narendra Deva, who reigned in the 7th cent. A.D.; 1 
in Northern India he is represented as a contem- 
porary and opponent of the reformer Kabir, who 
flourished in tiie 15th cent, j* while, in Western 
India, one Dhararan&th, who is said to have been 
his fellow-disciple, appears to have introduced the 
Kanphata doctrines into Kachohh at the end of the 
14th century.® If the traditional relationship be- 
tween Dharamnath and Goraklmath can be estab- 
lished as a fact, the last-mentioned date is the 
most probable one. 

The K&nphata Yogis trace the origin of their 
tenets far beyond Goraklmath. All authorities 
agree in making him one of the twelve (or, accord- 
ing to Borne, twenty-two) disciples of Matsyendra- 
n&th, a disciple of Adinftth and a Yogi saint whom 
the Nepalese identify as none other than the 
Buddhist deity Arya Avalokitesvara. Some make 
Adinath the founder of the Yogis, while others carry 
the list much further back. 4 All traditions state 
that the disciple Goraklmath was greater than his 
master, and that it was he who introduced the 
custom of splitting the ears of disciples and founded 
the sub-sect of the Kftnphatas. The K&nphat&s 
themselves fall mto two groups — those of Hindu- 
stan proper, who trace their descent directly from 
Goraklmath, and those of Western India, who 
refer their immediate origin to his fellow-disciple 
Dharamnath. Several Sanskrit works are attributed 
to Gorakhnft tli,® which may or may not bo genuine ; 
but the most authentic account of the tenets of the 
sub-sect will be found in the Oorakhndth-kl Goqthi, 
a modern Hindi work reporting a controversy 
between him and Kabir, and written by a partisan 
of the latter.® These do not difler from those of 
other Saiva ascetics ; for an account of them, see 
art. YogIs. 

In Indian legend Goraklmath is ubiquitous and 
all-poweiful. He was the patron saint of the State 
of Gorkha (Skr. Gorak^a), for many years the 
rival, and ultimately the conaueror, of the adjoin- 
ing State of Nepal, of which the protector was 
Matsvendranath. It is from Gorkha that our 
‘ Gurkha * soldiers take their name. Tibetan ti adi- 
tion 7 claims Goraklmath as a Buddhist magician, 
and states that his Kanphata disciples were also 
originally Buddhists, hut became followers of Igvara 
(».e. Saivos) on the fall of the Sena dynasty at the 
end of the 12th cent., as they did not wish to 
oppose the Musalman conquerors.® 

Another Nepal legend makes Goraklmath oanse 
a drought lasting twelve years, by the simple 
expedient of collecting all the sources of water 
ana sitting on them. Buddhist and Brahmamcal 
traditions differ as to the method by which the 
water was released, but the episode is one of the 
most important in the cycle, of old stories which 
forms a preface to the sober historical notices of 
the country.® 

Gorakhn&th has long been deified in India 
proper, and legend gives him omnipotence. He 
can coerce even Branraa, the god of Fate, and 
command him to alter a person's destiny. 10 Some- 
times he is shown as greater even than Siva 

1 S. L6vi, U Nival Paris, 1905, 1 847 ff 

* H. II. Wilson, ReUgmu Sect* of the Hindu * , London, 1861-62, 


• I A vil. [1878] 60. 

InZ?' vU 47 ^ 118841 ^ at>d DfJp&trim Pri $J‘ van Khakhar, 

• The bast known are the Gorakfalataka, the Chatura&tv <*- 
•onojthe JMndmrta , the Yoaaehint&map *, the Yogamahiman, 
the Yoffatiddhdntapaddhati, the Pivekamdrtapda, and the 
SiddhanddMOnUmaddMatL 

• Wilson, L 218. 

7 TOranitha, Getek. det Buddhismu* in Inditn, tar. Schiefner, 
81. Petersburg, I860, pp. 174, 866, 323. 

• Lferl. i. 866 ff. 

• For the Buddhist story, see D Wright, History of Nepal, 
Cambridge, 1877, p. 140 ff. ; and, for both, L6vi, L 848 17., 861 ff. 

10 Of. w. Crake's note to the story of Gugi, I A xxiv. 


himself. 1 Ilia principal shrine is at Goraklmath 
in the district of Gorakhpur in the United Pro- 
vinces. The best account of this is that given by 
Buchanan-llamilton.® The looal tradition is that 
GorakhnSth is identical with the Supreme Being. 
In the Satya Yuga (or Golden Age) he lived in the 
Pan jab,® in the Trot* Yuga (or Silver Age) at 
Gorakhpur, in the Dvapara Yuga (Copper Age) at 
llurmuj (t Hormuz), and in the Kali Yaga (or 
present Age) at Gorakhmadhl in Kfi(hiftwar. 4 He 
also for some time resided in Nepal. 

In a cyclic poem, entitled The Song of King 
Mamk Chandia, 9 current in the Rancour District 
of Bengal, his immediate disciple, the Hadi Siddlia, 
a magician of great power, was a kind of domestic 
chaplain to the terrible queen Mayanft, and induced 
her son, King Goplchandra, to abandon lus king- 
dom and to become an ascetic for twelve * years. 
During this time Goplchandra had to sink to the 
lowest depths and perform menial otiices to a 
common harlot The Hadi Siddha was himself a 
sweeper by caste— a fact which, in the locality 
in which the poem is current, implies nameless 
abomination, ltangpur lies outside the traditional 
A ryan pale, and the whole group of circumstances 
points to non-Aryan tradition. The poem, more- 
over, contains numerous traces of Buddhist influ- 
ence. 7 

The legend of Goplchandra is also met with in 
other parts of India. A popular, and widely 
spread, version makes Goraklmath himself convert 
tli© famous King Bhartphan and induce him to 
adopt an ascetic career. According to others, the 
name of the hero ia Goplchand, and sometimes 
Gopichand-Bhartrhari.® Indeed, the association of 
Goraklmath and Bhartyhan forms the theme of a 
drama by Harilmra, the lihartfhannirveda (tr. 
Gray, JAOS xxv. [1904] 197-230). 

No legend is more popular in Northern India 
than that of Gagft, of which several veisions have 
been published.® Here not only is Goraklmath the 
wonder-working saint who is responsible for the 
hath of the hero ; he is also the Deus ex machine* 
\\ lio ever and anon appears to help him. It is in this 
story that, as we iiave seen, with this object he 
bends even Fate to Ins will. 

So also in other important folk-tales, such as 
those of Pflran Bhagat, and of ltaja ltasal a, he 
takes a most prominent part. 10 In fact, in the 
popular religion of India he is the representative of 
Siva, or even a form of that god himself— a char- 
acter which is consonant with the literary tradition 
that he was a great teacher of the Saiva religion, 
and an opponent of the medueval Bhakti-m&rga 
reformers of northern India. 11 


l Of. G A Grierson, JASBe xlvil pt. i p 130 ff 

® Ap, Montgomery Martin's Eastern India, London, 1888, 
U. 484. 

* According to D. Ibbetson, Outline* of Panjdb Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, 9 528, the Kanphapt Yogis are specially strong in 
the higher PanJ&b Himalaya, where Siva is worshipped. There 
they perform semi-sacerdotal functions 

* Of BG vili [1884) 165, 446. 

8 Edited and translated by G. A. Grierson in JASBe xlvil. 
pt I.p. 186 ff. 

® So, Gorakhnith shuts up the rain for ticelve years, and was 
one of the tteelve disciples of Matsyendranith 

7 Of. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Hut of Bengali Language and 
Literature, Calcutta, 1011, p. 60 ff. 

8 Cf G. A. Grierson, ‘Two Versions of the Song of Gopf 
Chand.' JASBe lvi. pt l p. 86 ff. ; and W. Crooke, TV, Cal- 
cutta, 1890, lit 168 ff. 

9 Eg, W. Crooke, PR 9 , London, 1896, fi. 211, and I A xxlr. 
49 f. Qn the latter there are references to other versions); 
J. M. Douie, PNQ i. [1888] 8 ; R. Temple, Legend* of the Pan- 
Jdb. Bombay, 1884-1900, 1. 121 f. and til. 201 

10 For tbeee, and others, see R. Temple, op. cit , Index, i.f. 
• Gorakhnfcth/ According to a tradition of the Nep*l Tar&i, 
during Yudhirihtra's Journey through the Him&laya to heaven 
his brethren fell behind and perished one by one. Only Bhima- 
sens survived. He was saved by Gorakhn&th, who made him 
king of Hep&l (Grierson, 188). 

JTCf. OT Leonard, 1 Notes on the K&nnha^ Yogis,' IA vft. 
809. For Bhaktt-m&rga, see ERE ii. 639 CL 
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GO RAKHPANTHI— GORGON 


It is diflit ult to sift any plains of tiulli fiom GORGON (fiom Gi. yopyis, 'teinhl 
tin In li io n ( moil in i -of f Jilt If Goinkhii.il Ii 1 In 1 1 1 if. O Ii tffim 4 wild,’ ‘ loujji ’ , A 1 II (. 

i in i ini ly m y ( In il ]n i mi i r i I II III \io;i ill //#f, stinii % ioIi ill , Hus //////, ‘angij, 

tin | | ii I • i iiiiml oi (In nut *s n\ i i lot lot Sin ‘ <ju.ii ii Isonii ’ s| t \ i /in / ‘ lion ul , Ii t/min, 

k. li h li ii \ i it i [imliilili llnl tin* litiiuy 4 ugliness ’ [s* i 1 ’iillwit/, Jfi/nnl II nfiihiiih, 

ii « omit it him is i in ii • t, ami that In ilnl Gottingen, l f nr> .uni Hoi au|, bit ifi/nut , 

loimil Ni| il Iioiii M ill i> in i IJinlillii m ioSm llenlelheig, l'Ki? 11 . si J) 1 In ton n- m In 

i sin. Jl» in •> luin-4 II h m linn i n ills r of tin the modern imiul thm mylholivu il I»i m _,s ol 
Himalaya, win 1 1 lion nil III in ]iiti of Bud- hideous foil!) ml ■ \ 1 1 ihuiitn mu ol ssliom, 

(ihiflm, tin win ship it Siu In ilw lys been Medusa, was I mi I > Pi i m llu tiinlih luc, 

prevalent W « him nil tliit hi th wislim Ktei lonu isi lot is li mlilnl hid |owii to linn 
llimiUay i noil hot till I iiiph III lolhwil tin ' mi n I nt*> s.( i iK Hi i Ii il i nl oil I y Pi l ins w is 

Kanphal i ^ o r is, till |H l till III ■ i idol il Inin I oils jut |\ Minin m tin until ol Ini shn Id it w is 

If, on the ollu r h.iud hi nun nn n ly mini (In illul tin (.mammon NN t now know tint the 
4 IfOlil of (lOinksa,’ it in i\ iiii| I) 1 1 1 1 1 i lit Sis i is Gm_,uiis took tin 1 1 iisi not in mythology hut in 
tho guaidinn deity ol tliit St il< uni tin ton i it n il, uni tint t In \ m ixpiesums (‘ piojec 
version of Nep.il may i« l« i to tin hi tout il tut t ions’) ot i vi ry piiuiilisi nli^ioiis t motion It 
ol tin tSoikh i loinpu t ol th iounli\ sshnhssas i- uiniittssuy lioss id lys to sp t ml turn and space 
umh i tin piotutnmot tin l.mhlln t Aiy i As ilo in examining hy gout attempts at interpreting the 



Fio 1 Gorgon on Rhodian Plate. 


kiteAvara (MatnyendranAth). Sue h an explanation, 
though well suited to the state of aflairs in Nepfil, 
will not account for tho pioimnent position occu 
pied by Goraklinutli in the folk illusion of the 
plains of India 

No eonnei ted account of Gmnklui ithh ishillu tto 
been written Tho subjei t is w « II wmihy ot tin tin i 
investigation, foi it is of mn nhiilh unpoiiimi 
in the religious lust my ot Indi v Hut mii h i lml\ 
must lie undertake n on t In spot by i si hoi it mi 
s i i sunt not only with Imliiii lileiilnn hut il o 
with 1 1 liiioiu \ mil lolklm. 

I iim \u 1 1 1 Ik cut Ii i li - f i II • 1 i 

turn 1 in tins sill k will l« I I l 

( \ t.l II Ik i'N 

GORAKHPANTHI V II III mil, Ume u . 
in Northern Tndix fm tin l\ inpliil i ^e^is is 
disciples of l.oi ikhn it h See ait l Ge>l\HH\MlI 
and Yogis 


mythological Gorgons, as, e g , storm < loiuls Such 
attempts weie possible only when it was supposed 
that tne concept as well as the name of Gorgon 
was confined to the Greeks We now know it to 
In woi Id wide AMnt the Gieeks did heie, as 

0 otti n else will 11 w is bv tlioir feitile play of 
tuu\ toe mu il i simple fact — the use of ntual 
in I k lm nil II li ml i specially for apotromeio 
I in | o i s | hi t.m mi is monster spiong from 
tin (.in mn mn tin i . n iblu face or head ; not the 
(ml one ion tiuin the Guidon 

I In pi unit l\ i (iteik hid in Ills ntiiil i gnn- 
uin_, in isk with el ii hi i\es plot i iulm_ bi.uit- 
I like tusk-, uid | indent t n„iu Hi i tiled it 
/ i n Hi il*'id it i- tin s u i^e dm s (o 

1 ly to si in ew ly oil thin hi em lines m llic 
I lie sh and his {.host lj tunnies 1 1 1 wmt it on his 
.shield; lie pi uni It out Ills house, lie hung it 
I on lm oven , doubtless, though lieu picusc lm- 
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dence fails us, lie danfced with it as a mask at his 
ritual (lances. Most anthropological museums 
contain siiecimens of goraontion - like (lancing* 
masks ; the Musuum fiir V&lkcrkundo at Berlin 
has excellent examples, with tusks and protruding 
tongue. The function of such masks is perma- 
nently to make an 4 uglj lace' tor prophylactic 
pm poses. 

liitual masks fell into disuse, hut still the pic- 
tures of them wont on, on potteiy, a> the blazon 
of shields; the traditional Athene not only wore 
the goat-skin tegix which had once lieun 1 lie onli 
nary dress of her people, hut on her hi east >he 
wore the Gorgoneioti, the beast’s head, humanized 
by degrees, but always made frigid fill. The 
Creek, being always curious as to causes ami a 
born story-teller, asked the question mI.ciiic came 
the bodiless dreadful head: it must have been 
severed from the body of a moiislci, the mon-ter 
must have been slain ; a shi>ei was ptovided the 
hero l’erseus. The n line Coigoiieiou pic>up]»oscx 
the Gorgon, hut the (omeptiou of (lie monster 
rose out oi the Ixxlilcss head, the mask. 

Oiu call lest litei ary notice oi the IJoigon liears 
out this interpretation — that the head is primary 
and essential, the monster begotten only to account 
tor it. Odysseus in liadcH (Od. xi. 03311'.) desired 
to hold further converse with dead heroes, hut, 

' Ero that might bo, the ghosts thronged round in myriads 
manifold, 

Weird was the magic din they mode, a pule-green fear gat 
hold 

Of me, lost, for my daring, Persephone the dread 

From Hades should send up an awful monster's grizzly head." 

It would have been more natural and cllicacious 
for Persephone to send up the monster herself, but 
there was no monster, only a grizzly head (yopyflijv 
Ketf>a\^v). In early representations in art the 
dreadful head is olw'ays prominent ; and the liody 
like a mere appendage tacked on. This is clearly 
seen in fig. 1 from an early Khodi;m plate in the 
British Museum (JHS vi. [1885], pi. Bx.). Here 
the 'ugly face* has been furnished with a body 


— not a human monster. Art hits been at w'ork to 
make it more hideous : tho staring eyes are sur- 
rounded by a pattern in spots ; the upstanding 
hair, which sometimes develops into snakes, is 
well nIiowii, and the tongue protruding from the 
wide grinning mouth ; the mouth grins in mdci 
llie licit ci to show the ticth. The gc-liuc of 
putting out the tongue to "lion incision Minins in 
tlu* hticct hoj ol to d,i>. The on -mof tho gesture 
hccins to lie not o min h to s|mw disgust AH to 
eject some hiullul subdanre liom the mouth, 
'rile religious content is the wuue as that of spit- 
ting — at lii si 1«| get rid of evil, then In inert it. 
We may compare the Greek wool lor w inimw ing- 
fan, ittiov, or the spittor, i.e. the icjectei ot ilintf 
(see nit. Kan, vol. v. p. 754). If we wen* to give 
such action a specialized name, we • houhl have to 
call it not upotroptcic but apoptuic. 



Fio. 2. Gorgon on Corinthian Vaao. 


In lig. 3 we have a Maori staff in tho present 
writer's possession decorated with a Gorgon cion. 
With such staffs held horizontally, the Maori ad- 
vance against their enemies to frighton them by 
showing the 4 ugly face.’ Tho protruding tongue 
forms the front of the staff ; tne tongue is elon- 
gated out of all proportion, and at first sight tho 
Gorgon-head is not cosy to recognize. But all the 



Fin. 3. A Maori Stall with a Gorgon-head. 


and four wings ; the inonslci thus compounded 
holds two birds in heraldic fashion like * L-uly-uf- 
Wild-Creatuies * (irdma thjpw). She bus developed 
from an 4 ugly face ’ into nil e\ il demon. 

In fig. 2 we have a Gorgon fimn a forint liinn 
vase at Munich, lieu* it is evident, from tin* lone 
drooping ears, that the 4 ugly face ’ is th.it ot .i Ik a-t 


usual le.iluies aie pie-, ill : e\e tilled ill with 
eiiiimel, ovei hanging Inovvs, no « , uioiitli, and, 
inside the latter (invisible in fig. 3), a row of 
teeth. The face is, however, so subordinated to 
Hip Ion", highly decorated tontme Hint its mcan- 
lntr liiielil • U'ilv 1« lo I 

Kin. illy, it i ot i ri i < i • I to n t < ■ Hi. it the the- 
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atrioal masks of Dionysos lotam tlio wide open 
mouth (see Masks). The t/oigoncion is, m fact, 
only one particular form of a dance mask, It 
stands as a constant memorial of the religion of 
feai — it is Teiror incarnate. 

{See also art. GltAlAI. 

I.iTKRA-riiKK —For Gorgon mj thology, se« Roseher and Darem- 
berg Hnglio, a v ‘ Gorgonen ’ ; for ritual origin : J. B. Harri- 
son, l' rule ^ to Study of Or. Rel , Camb. 1903, pp. 187. 197 ; 
for Gordons in modern Greece and their relation to Sirens: 
J C Lawson, Modem Or. Folk-Lore, do. 1910, pp 184-190 ; 
for an attempted interpretation of the combat of Perseus 
mid Medusa us a fight between octopus and lobster: P. T 
Elworthy, * A Solution of the Gorgon Myth,’ in FL xiv. [1003] 
and EHE v. A09 , for the Gorgoneion on Athene’s cegis as 
a beast’s head • W. Ridgeway, in JUS xx [19001 p. xliv ; for 
the Gorgon mask : M. Mayer, ‘ Mykenlsche Beitrkge,’ in Jahr- 
buck d arch. Inst , Berlin, 1892, p 201 For a rich collection 
of material, see O. Gnippe, Or Mvthol. und Rcligionsgcach , 
Munich, 1900, Index, s v. * Gorgones ’ 

J. E. Harrison. 

GOSAtN. — i. Name and distribution. —The 
name in its varied forms (Guaiiln, GoswamI, Gosftmi, 
HvvamI, Sam!) comes from Skr. gosvCtmm, ‘ mastei 
of cows or herds,’ with the secondary sense of 
‘one who has brought his passions into contiol.’ 
It is list'd to designate an Older of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,048 were recorded at the 
Census of 1001, being most numerous in Bombay, 
Knjputilna, Bengal, tho (Jeuttal Provinces, and 
Bei nr 

a. Classification. — The term is ill defined, and 
its import vaiios in dillorcnt parts of India Tho 
most convenient distinction is between the Saiva, 
or worshipped of Siva, and the Vai^nava, or wor- 
shippers of Vi$nu. 

ft) Saiva Gosalns — The most respectable mem- 
Ikuh of this Order are tho spiritual descendants of 
the great South Indian teachor, Sankarftch&rya, 
tho very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, 
who lived m the beginning of the 8th cent. a.d. 
Ho is said to have lmd four principal disciples, 
from whom the ten divisions of the Order — honco 
called tho ‘ ton-named,’ or Da6nftml Danuta — orig- 
inated. Those aio: Tlrtha, ‘shrine’; Airarna, 
‘order’; Vana, ‘wood’; Aranya, ‘forest,’ ‘deseit’; 
Saiasvati and Bharat!, tho goddessesof learning and 
spooch ; l’url, ‘city’; Giu and P&rvivta, ‘a lull’, 
and Sugara, * the ocean ’ Each member adds to his 
own namo that of the group to which he be- 
longs — e.g. Ananda - giri, Vidy-flranya, Rftma- 
hAraina. 


* There are but three, and part of a fourth mendicant claw, 
or those called ’lhrtha, or tndra, Itrama, Saraevati, and 
Dhdratx, who are still regarded as really Sankara's Dandle. 
Theso are sufficiently numerous, especially in and about 
Benares They comprehend a variety of characters; but 
amongst the most respectable of them are to be found very 
able expounders of the Ved&nta works Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this religious 
sect. The most sturdy beggars are also members of this Order 
. Their contributions are levied particularly upon the 
Brahmanieai class, as, whenever a feast is given to the Brfthtnans, 
the Rand'* of tins description present themselves as unbidden 
guests . Many of them practise the Yoga, and profess to 
work miracles. . . . The remaining six and a half members of 
the DaSndml class, although considered as having fallen from 
the purity of practice necessary to the Dandl, are still, in 
general, denominated 4Hdi [Skr otfta, "passed away, liberated 
from worldly cares and passions ”] ’ (H H Wilson, Religious 
Seclt of the Hindus, 1 208 II.). The Dapdi derives his name 
from the fact that he carries a small wand Oiaxufa) with several 
projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, 
a colour which comes down as the garb of religious persons 
from the Brfthmapa and Kpio periods (A Weber, Hist of Indian 
Literature, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p 73). In this cloth his 
Brahmanloal oord is supposed to be enshrined He shaves his 
head and beard, wears only a patch of cloth round his loins, and 
rubs himself with ashes, probably in the first instance taken 
from the sacrificial fire, with which lie purifies himself, repels 
evil spirits, and acquires mona (of J. E. Harrison, Proleg to the 
Study of Gr. Ret, Cambridge, 1903, p. 49211 ; L. R. Parnell, 
The Evolution of Religion, Oxford, 2906, p 100). He usually 
v ears on his forehead, as a charm or amulet, ana as a mark of 
bis Order, a triple transverse line, made a ith sacred ashes He 
subsists on food obtained ready dressed from the houses of 
Brahmans once a day only, and this hs receives in a small day 
pot which he always carries. The main distinction between 
the Dav<P Mid the Atlt la that the latter doe* not carry the 


staff, possesses clothes, money, and ornaments, prepares Ms 
own food, and admits associates from castes other than the 
Br&hman. 

Saiva GosiUns fall into two classes — monks, 
known as Mathdh&rl (Hind, matha, ‘ a monastery,’ 
dhdri , ‘occupying’), as conti asted with the Ghar- 
bfirl, or laymen (Hind, qharbdr, ‘ house and home ’). 
The true Dandl should, in accordance with the 
precepts of Manu (Laws, vi. 41 ft.), live alone, near 
to, but not within, a city. Many of them, how- 
ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 
places, like Benares and IJardwfir (qq v.), specially 
devoted to the cultus of Siva, live m monasteries. 
The lay members of the Order follow trade and 
othor secular occupations, marry, and have families. 
While the tiue Dandl Order is recruited only from 
Brahmans, the Gosalns receive not only childien 
devoted by vow or those bom to lay membors of 
the Order, but all classes of Hindus, except the 
very lowest and most polluted castes. In the 
Doocan they are diawn chiefly from the Kunbi 
(cultivators) or Mall (gardeners) {BG xvi 490). In 
Benares, according to M. A. aliening ( Hindu 
Tribes and Cartes m Benares, Calcutta, 1872-81, 
i. 250), tho admission of a novice usually takos 
place at th,e festival known as the Stva-rdtn, or 
‘night of $iva.’ Water brought from a tank in 
winch a hvqa has been deposited is poured over 
his head, which is then shaved. Tho guru, or head 
of the Order, whispers one of the usual Saiva for- 
mal® ( mantra ) into Ins ear — nama Stvdya, or mn 
vama Stvdya, * in the name of Siva,’ or orn so’ham, 

' I am He,’ embodying the Smarta principles that 
man’s spirit is identical with the One Spirit ( dlma , 
llrahma), which is the essence and substratum 
of the umveise, and cognizable only through in- 
ternal meditation and self-communion (M. Monier- 
Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism *, London, 
1891, p. 95). According to J Grant Dull {Hist, of 
the Mahrattas a , Bombay, 1873, p. 7 n.), m the 
Deccan those castes which wear the loin string 
destroy it. and substitute a piece of cloth, if any 
covenng be deemed necessary. Up to tins stage 
tho novice may change his mind ; the n retrievable 
stop by which he becomes a Gosftin for ever is the 

E erformance of the homa, or fire-sacrihce, when 
utter and milk are poured on the holy fire ; and, 
while sacred texts are repeated, the candidate vows 
pov erty , celibacy, and a life spent m constant pil- 
grimages to the holy places of Hinduism (cf. BG 
xv. pt. i. p. 350 f., xix. 118). 

(&) Vaiqnava Gosalns. — The term Gos&in is 
also applied to the heads of the Vaisnava com- 
munities m Assam and Eastern Bengal (see ERE 
ii. 130 f. ; E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, 
i. 80 ff. ; B. C. Allen, ib., 1901, i. 39). The adora- 
tion of tho guru is the essence of Vaisnavism m 
Bengal, and it has been extended among the Val- 
labh&charyas, ‘ the Epicureans of the East,’ until 
among the Bombay leaders, known as Mah&r&jfi, 

‘ great king,’ it became a cause of shameful scan- 
dals (J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Tribes of Eastern Benaal, 57 ; [Karsand&s Mtilii], 
Hist, of the Sect of the Mahdrdjas or Vallabnd • 
chdryas, London, 1865 ; Report of the Maharaj Libel 
Case, Bombay, 1862 ; F. S. Growse, Mathura, a 
District Memoir Allahabad, 1883, p. 282 ff.). J. 
Wise writes : 

"The Gosalns are a comparatively pure stock, and fair speci- 
mens of the higher Bengali race. As a rule they are of a light 
brown, or wheaten, colour, tall and large-boned. Muscular 
they ought to be, but indolence and good Bving stamp them at 
an early age with a look of sensuality and listlessness, and they 
become large fat men, fond of sleep, their chief muscular exer- 
tion consisting in holding out the foot to be kissed by admiring 
followers. Their lives are passed m sensual pleasures, and the 
usands of the middle 
sir moral elevation, 
adoration, they are 
me, to disregard the 
oiL 169). 


boundless influence they wield among tbo 
classes is, unhappily, not directed to th 
Satisfied with a blind and unquestioning 
quits oontent, U it lasts during their lifetii 
possibility of agitation and revolution’ (op. 
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On the other hand, B. C. Allen thus writes of the 
class in Assam : 

' The leading: Vaishnavlte Gosalns, who live In their Battroa 
or oolleges surrounded by their bhakate or monks, are men who 
exercise great authority over their numerous dlioiplos, and on 
the whole exercise it wisely and well . . . Unlike many priests, 
the powerful Ooeaina have always been conspicuous for their 
lojalty to Government, their freedom from bigotry, and the 
liberality of their views, and Hinduism is seldom presented in 
a more attractive form than that which is fouud in the Valshna- 
vite monasteries of the Majuli, the island which is formed by 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Luhlt* (Census 
Report, 1901, L 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wandering 
Gosftina are a profligate class, who consort with 
prostitutes and womon who have deserted their 
husbands (BG xiii. pt. i. p. 196, xx. 183 f . ; 11. 
Risley, TC ii. 344 IF.). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numeious references in 
BG xiv. 135 n.). Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, gainsoned many hill fortH, and were re- 
cruited m large numbers in the service of MahftdjI 
Sindia (Grant Duff, 478 f. ; BG xviii. pt. i. p. 452). 

Litbraturic.— M ost of the chief authorities have been quoted 
in the article. The best general authority is still H. H. Wilson, 
Religion* Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62. For the Pan jab, 
the Census Reports — 1881 by D. C J. Ibbetson, 1891 by E. D. 
Maclagan, 1901 by H. A. Rose , for the United Provinces, 
W. Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 1896 ; for Bengal, H. Risley, TC, 
da 1891 , J Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
Eastern Bengal, London, 1888; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 189G for Bombay, /»(,, ed 
J Campbell, Bombay, 1877-1904, Govindbhai H Desai, 
Census Report ilaroda, 1911. W. CROOKE. 

GOSALA.— See Ajivika. 


GOSPEL. — Tins word (from Godspell , i.e. 
‘God-story’ or ‘Divine word’) has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of evayyiKiov 1 In 
Homer the Greek term denotes the reward given 
to a messengei for bringing good tidings ; tiayytXiov 
54 fioi fffrut ( Od . xiv. 152 ; cf. 166). In Attio Greek, 
eiiayy4\ia Qfciv means to present a thank-offering 
to the gods for good tidings. In the LXX the 
plur. denotes a messenger’* reward for good news 
David relates with grnn irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to he welcomed as a bearer of glad tidings, his 
reward (ciiayyfXta) was death (2 S 4 1U ). In 2 S IS ' 12 ’ *, 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un- 
suitable, it is probable that eiayycXla (noun fern, 
sing.), signifying ‘tidings,’ should be read instead 
of eiayyiXia. 

The first explicit references to the preaching of 
Divine good tiumgs — a gospel intended for a whole 
people — occur in Deutero-Isaiah (40 9 41 s7 52 7 60 8 
61 1 ). In 40“ 6 *tiayye\i£6ntvos (rn^jD) represents an 
ideal band of heralds sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel’s sin being 
now forgiven, the exiles are to he delivered from 
Babylon and restored to their own land. Is 52 7 — 
* How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
r(av k.t.X — is quoted in an abbrevi- 

ated form (Ro 10 13 ) by St. Paul, who adds, with 
thoughts of Israel’s unbelief in his own day, ‘ but 
they did not all hearken to the glad tidings * (r<£ 
efayycXlf). In Is 61* the speaker, who may be 
either the prophet himself or Israel idealized as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
has anointed him (fxP l<r * M«) to preach good tidings 
to the meek (edayyeXlaasrdai rruxots), and Jesus 
appropriates the words as the text of His sermon 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4 18 ). 

After the crises of the Baptism and the Tempta- 
tion, ‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel ’ 
( KTjpfaffuv rh eiayy 4 Xiqv, Mk l 14 ). He * went about 

l In the NT tbayy Atar never denotes a Gospel in writing, or 


make explicit reference to the Four Gospels as «vayyJAuu 


in all Galilee* (Mt 4*), ‘all the cities and the vil- 
lages ’ (9 s *), publishing it. He sent His disciples 
to proclaim it (10 7 , Lk 0 1 ). It was called ‘the 
gospel of God ’ (Mk l 14 ), i.e. the good tidings sent 
from God to men tbiough Jesus, and 'the gospel 
of the Kingdom * (Mt 4* 9 M 24 14 ), i.e. the gospel 
which prepared men tor the immediate founding 
of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In the Apos- 
tolic Church it was known os 4 the gospel of God ’ 
(Ro l l 15 1 ®, 1 Th 2 s * 9 ), ‘the gospel of tlie grace of 
God ’ (Ac 20* 4 ), ‘ the gospel of Christ’ (Ro I ,# etc.), 
simply ‘the gospel’ (Ro 10 1 * etc.), ‘the gospel of 
the glory (manifested presence) of Christ’ (2Co4 4 ), 

* the gospel of your salvation * (Eph l 13 ), ‘ the gospel 
of peactr (6 13 ), (.an eternal gospoi’ (Rev 14*). 

i. The content of the gospel.— Here two points 
have to be kept distinct. (1) Whafcdui the evangel 
signify for Jesus Himself, and for the disciples 
whom, in the course of His Galiltoan ministry, He 
sent to preach it T (2) What did it mean, after His 
Passion, in the Church which was founded on the 
fact of, or at least the belief in, His resurrection ? 

Pui suing the histonco-ciitical method of investi- 
gation, scholars have obtained a definite answer to 
the second of these questions. They agroe in tho 
conclusion that the good tidings preached m the 
very earliest Apostolic Church was a gospel regard- 
ing tho incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
"Unified Chnst. It was the Churclds first confes- 
sion of faith that Jesus was declaied (or deter- 
mined, dpurdds) to bo the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection of the dead (Ro l 4 , cf. Ac2 J4 3fi ) 
There never was a time when the Chuich merely 
honouied Hun as prophet, heio, or sanifc; she 
always worshipped Him as Lord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciousness of a 
transition from tho subjective religion of Jesus to 
tho objective gospel of Christ. The Church was 
not founded on a now doctrine of God the Father 
of which Jesus was the teacher ; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person- 
ality. He was not the discoverer of a fact winch 
was independent of Ihmsolf; He was the gospel, 
tho mystery hid from tho ages and finally revealed. 
It is, indeed, one of the accepted results of NT 
criticism that the primitive Church was never 
anything else than ‘evangelical.’ 

But the other question remains to be answerod. 
What was the gospel according to Jesus? What 
was tho substance of His own teaching? Wiiat 
were the glad tidings which He bade His disciples 
— ‘ w hom also he named apostles’ (Lk 6 13 ) — carry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? In othei 
words, What was the spiritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to maukind? To 
this question the most diverse answers are given 
by living scholars. 

(а) Some say, with Harnack, that ‘ the whole of 
Jesus' message may be reduced to these two heads 
— God as the Father, and the human soul so en- 
nobled that it can and does unite with Hun ’ {What 
is Christianity ?, p. 65). 

‘In the combination of these ideas — God the Father, Provi- 
dence, the position of men as God’s children, the infinite value 
of the human soul— the whole Gospel is expressed' (p. 70) 

‘ The gotmel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only, and not with tho Skin ' (p 147). ' The sentence, " I am 
the Son of God," was not inserted In the Gospel by Jesus him- 
self, and to put the sentenoe there side by sine with the others 
is to make an addition to the Gospel' (p 149) The gospel 
according to Jesus, it has to be admitted, is connected with ' an 
antiquated view of the world and history,’ but Harnack con- 
tends that the connexion is not indissoluble ‘The man to 
whom the Gospel addresses itself is “ timeless,” that is, it ad- 
dresses itself to man, who, in spite of all progress and develop- 
ment, never ohanges in his inmost constitution and In his 
fundamental relations with the eternal world Since that is 
so, this Gospel remains in force for us too ’ (p 1M)* 

(б) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying Jesus’ gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 
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Heavenly Kingdom. The ‘Weissian theory* is 
that the Kingdom of God was not, as has generally 
been supposed, partly present and partly future, 
but wholly future and wholly transcendental. 

• It in In this hope or nowhere that the historian should set 
the essence of the gospel, as no other idea holds so prominent 
and so large a place in the teaching of Jesus ’ (Lolsy, The Ootpel 
and the Church, p 691. ‘The thought of Jesus was entirely 
dominated by apocalyptio conceptions of the end of the world * 
(tb p 64). All His injunctions to Uis followers bear the stamp 
of ‘that supreme indifference to human Interests which is, his- 
torically, the form taken by the gospel * (p 81). * Nowhere does 
He identify the kingdom with God, and God's power acting in 
the heart of the individual ' (p. 66). Tho new order whioh the 
gospel announces ‘is objective, and consists not only in the 
holiness of the believer, nor In the love that unites him to God, 
but Implies all the conditions of a happy life, both the physical 
and (lie moral conditions, the external and the internal condl 
tlons. so that the coming of the kingdom cut be spoken of as a 
fact that completes history, and Is in no way confounded with 
the conversion of those who are called to It* (p 69) 

On this theory the moral teaching of Jesus wets 
not so much the ethics of the Kingdom as teach- 
ing which prepares for the Kingdom. It is an 
Intcrimsethik, designed for an interval which is 
expected to be brief (Schweitzer, Von Reimarus 
eu Wrede, 302). Jesus ‘does not found a King- 
dom ; He only announces it. He exercises no Mes- 
sianic activity, but He waits, with the rest of the 
world, for God to bring in the kingdom super- 
naturally ’ (t6. 230). 

(c) Others, like Wellliausen (Einleit. m die drei 
trsten Evangelien), prefer to say that what Jesus 
taught was not ‘tho gospel ’ We must make a 
broad distinction between Him and tho Christian 
conception of Him which has existed since the 
foundation of tho Apostolio Church. What the 
actual Jesus was, ana what He preached, we can 
now only surmise. Even in tho earliest Christian 
record which has beon preserved— the memoirs of 
Mark— He stands transfigured before us. The 
most Christian pait of the narrative— Mk 8 s7 to 
10 48 — is the least historical. Tho Christian Messiah 
does not represent Jesus’ own conception of His 
Messiahship, but rathor the idealized conception 
which the nascent Church threw back upon His 
lifetime after His Passion. Divested of tho attri- 
butes m winch dogmatism has olothed Him, Jesus 
would bo a very different figure from tho Christ 
of * the gospel. Could we get ‘ back to Clnist,’ 
we should probably find that He was not a Chris- 
tian hut a Jew, who moic prophetico taught a new 
and bettor way of serving God. But He is the 
Great Unknown. It may be well that we can 
never discover the truth of what Ho was, as we 
should only be disillusioned. If He did not reveal 
and proclaim ‘ the gospel,’ the Church dreamed it, 
and she cannot now abandon her dream. Jesus 
is irrecoverably lost, but tho ideal Christ of Paul 
and John romains. With their evangel we must 
be satisfied. Wellhausen ends his investigation 
with these remarkable words : 

• It it had not boon tor his death, Jesus would never ha\ e 
become a subject tor history. The impression ot his career 
depends upon the foot that It did not run to a conclusion, but 
wae broken off short, when It had hardly begun ’ 

( d) Others maintain that the scientific study of 
the NT is bringing us more than ever face to face 
with the Foundor of Christianity, and removing 
all suspicion of an antithesis between the religion 
of Jesus and tho gospel of Christ. In the histoucal 
Jesus they see * a Person, who is not only equal to 
the place which Christian faith assigns Him, but 
who assumes that place naturally and spontane- 
ously as His own f (J. Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel , 1908, p. 374). In many passages which 
the cntioal analysis leaves unimpaired, the Son of 
Man reveals His consciousness of Himself, of His 
vooation, and of His claims upon men in startling 
and unparalleled language. So far from being 
unknown, He is the best-known figure in history. 
Fragmentary as the records of His life confessedly 


are, His portrait is singularly complete, and it is 
instinct with self-evidencing Divinity. It is from 
concrete historical facts that the great ideas of 
the gospel derive their value and force. The 
original impulse of Christianity, the motive-power 
which from the first ensured its success, did not 
emanate from tho Church’s ‘ will to believe,’ but 
was communicated to the Church by His tran- 
scendent personality. The cause cannot have 
been less wondeiful than the effect; the victori- 
ous ideal must have been supremely real. It is 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus, illumi- 
nating all His teaching and justifying all His 
claims, made the Christian faith inevitable. In 
that stupendous event God gave His Church a 
supernatural, super-historical Lord and Saviour, 
and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, transmuting the faith once delivered to 
the saints into a vital, personal, inefragable ex- 
perience, establishes the conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, like the Christ of the gospel, is a Divine 
Fact, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

While the gospel may be studied as a whole or 
in its parts, some conception of its entirety and 
immensity is needful for a due appreciation of any 
individual aspect of it. Du Bose (in The Gospel in 
the Gospels) analyzes it into the Gospel of the 
Earthly Life, or the Common Humanity ; the 
Gospel of tho Work, or the Resurrection ; anil 
the Gospel of the Person, or the Incarnation. 

1 The life of Jesus would not be a gospel to us it it were not a 
rovelation and a promise ol human blessedness * (tb p 86) ‘ No 
view of tiie gospel could dispense with the death ol Jesus' 
(p. 119) And * there is not one of the Gospels which would have 
been written, there would be no Gospel ai ail, it there had not 
been not only the death but the resurrection ’ (p 137) The 
Easter faith of the Apostolic Ohurch was inseparable from the 
Easter fact ‘No critioism can assail tho essential faot that 
something happened, shortly after our Lord's death, which 
sufficed to convince Ills disciples that He had arisen and was 
still alive ' (E. F. Soott, 'The Apologetic of the NT, p 47). ' All 
the theological demonstration of tho Divine significance of 
Jesus is grounded in tho historical fact that He rose again 
from the dead ’ (i b ) 

2 . Gospel and Law.— It has always been felt 
that tho chaim and poivoi of the Gospel lie in its 
antithesis to Law. From the beginning of His 
ministry, Jesus evoked the wonder of His hearers 
by His * words of grace ’ (Lk 4 W ). What makes 
His message to men * glad tidings * is the forgiving 
love which differentiates it from the awful majesty 
of justice. Not that He ever spoke a word m dis- 
paragement of Law, whatever He might say of 
human traditions. His followers never imagined 
that He intended to relax their moral obliga- 
tions; rather they felt that He immeasurably 
raised their ideal of duty to God and man. But 
Law could nover be His last word. While the 
scribes counted the multitude who knew not the 
Law accursed, Jesus gave them glad news of for- 
giveness to make them blessed. In the Apostolic 
Church it was not the thunders of the Law, but 
the musio of the Gospel which caught the oar of 
mankind. Paul knew from the hour of his conver- 
sion that he must * testify the gospel of the grace 
of God ’ (Ac 20*). * Grace ’ ana ‘ Gospel ’ were his 
inevitable words, the one occurring some 90 and 
the other some 00 times in his Epistles. To the 
‘ hard pagan Roman world,* with its ‘ deep weari- 
ness and sated lust,’ he published an evangel of 
grace abounding over sin (Ro 5"). Having him- 
self lived successively under Law and Gospel, and 
believing both to be Divine, he made it his theo- 
logical task to harmonize them in thought, and 
to substitute for the tyranny of Judaism ‘ the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus* (Ro 8*). On 
the whole, it is probable that he has not mis- 
understood the yoke whioh Jesus called easy and 
the burden He deemed light, but that the Epistles 
* are an interpretation only, and not a transforms- 
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tion or even an essential modification, of the 
Gospel of our Lord ' (Du Bose, op. cit. vii.). 

Litwuturjl— W. Baldetuperger, Das Selbstbemustsein 
Jesu im Liehte der messian. Hoffnungen seiner leit *, Straw- 
burg, 1008, A. Harnack, Das Wesen del Chnstentums Ii , 
Berlin, 1001 (Eng. tr., What is Christianity f London, 1004); 
J Welcs, Die Predigt Jesu vom Seiche Gottes 8 , Gottingen, 
1000, Dot attests Evangelium, do. 1003 ; W Wrede, Das 
Messiasgeheimnu m den Etangehen, do 1901 ; H. Weinel, 
Jesus *m neunzehntcn Jahrhundcrt, Tubingen and Leipzig, 
1903 ; T Steinmann, Die aeistige Offenbarung Gottes in der 
geschichtl. Person Jesu, Gottingen, 1003 , J Wellhauaen, 
jBinleit in die drei ersten JSvangelien, Berlin, 1905; W 
Bonsset, Jesus, Halle, 1904 (Eng tr., London, 1906); A 
Schweitzer, Von Retmarus zu Wrede, Tubingen, 1906 (Eng 
tr., The Quest of the Historical Jesus, London, 1910) ; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Das tnessum Bewusstsein Jesu, Tubingen, 1907 ; 
H von Soden, Die xeichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu, Berlin, 
1904 ; A Lolsy, L’Evangile et YEglise, Paris, 1902 (Eng. tr. 
1908), Lee RvangUcs synovtiques, do. 1908 ; J. Haldvy, Etudes 
ivangihques, do. 1008, W Sanday, The Life of Christ tn 
Recent Research, Oxford, 1007 ; J Denney, Jesus and the 
Gospel, London, 1908 , D W. Forrest, The Christ qf History 
ana of Experience », Edinburgh. 1906; F C. Burkltt, The 
Gospel History and its Transmission do. 1907, W. P Du 
Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, New York and London, 1906 , 
N Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, do 1905, P T Forsyth, 
The Person and Place of Christ, London, 1909 ; W. W. Holds- 
worth. The Christ of the Gospels, do. 1911 

James Strahan. 

GOSPELS.— The justification for including an 
article on the Gospels in an Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics must lie in the immense effect 
which the Four Canonical Gospels have had and 
still have in the development and maintenance of 
Christianity. In the past few years much has been 
done towards solving some of the preliminary 
problems connected with the Gospels themselves 
and the traditions wliioh underlie them. Some 
assured results have emerged and, as a consequence, 
certain ways of regarding the Gospels and their 
contents are imposed on the historical and philo- 
sophical investigator, and certain other ways are 
excluded. 

The problems connected with the Gospels may 
be grouped as (1) literary, (2) dogmatic, (3) histori- 
cal; and at the end we have to consider (4) the 
value of the Gospels for present-day questions of 
ethics and religion. Or, to take the case of a 
single Gospel, we have to consider (1) the method 
of its composition and the sources used ; (2) the 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint of the 
writer; we may then estimate (3) the historical 
worth of the picture drawn in the Gospel, as a 
whole and in details ; finally, we may ask (4) what 
religious value and authority this picture of a far- 
off drama has for our own age. 

It is important to notice at the outset that (1) 
and (2) are indispensable for (3) and (4), and to a 
great extent can be studied independently of them ; 
but no scientific study of the important subjects 
grouped under (3) ana (4) can be prosecuted with- 
out some satisfactory solution of the preliminary 
questions connected with (1) and (2). To take the 
most obvious example, a discussion of the general 
historicity of the Evangelical tradition must start 
from Mark, and not from Matthew or Luke. 

Before surveying the Gospels in detail, we should 
consider some inevitable features of any document 
of early Christianity. In the modern study of the 
Gospels one chief aim is to reconstruct an intelli- 
gible picture of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
We want the strong lights thrown by the ardour 
of faith, but we should like also shadows to give 
individuality to the figure. We want to hear the 
Gospel story as told from various points of view, 
and not only from that of the convinced and un- 
critical believer. Whether we should be really 
in a better position to comprehend the genesis of 
Christianity if we had documents of this sort is 
a question which admits of argument ; what is 
certain is that we have no such documents, and 
that we are not likely to get them. Even when 
we have isolated our ‘original’ authorities, we 


shall not be able to regard them as so many in- 
dependent witnesses such as were sought for by 
18th cent apologists — at least, to continue the 
metaphor, we must expect to find them agreed 
upon a talc. The scenes of the jife of Jesus Christ 
on earth wore indeed enacted in public, and the 
multitudes heard His words; hut our knowledge 
of them is derived from the disciples. We cannot 
hope to know more than the collective memory 
of the first circle of the believers at Jerusalem. 
Without pressing tho narrative of the Acts in all 
its details, wo learn from St. Paul’s Epistle to tho 
Galatians (2 14 ) that less than nine years after tho 
Crucifixion St. Peter was living in Jerusalem, and 
it is there and not in Galilee that our authorities 
place the home of the infant Church. Galileo has 
never been a Christian land. From the very be- 
ginning the Christians lived at a distance from the 
country in which the Master had worked. More- 
over, we are told that * the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul : and not ono 
of them said that aught of the tilings which he 
possessed was his own; but they haa all things 
common’ (Ac 4 W ). This may be an ideal picture, 
and in any case the state of things was not per- 
manent, but, if it be at all true of individuals in 
any one particular, we cannot doubt that it was 
specially true with regard to their reminiscences of 
the Lord. The memory of the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ must have been thrown into the 
common stock: ‘When he was raised from tho 
dead, his disciples remembered that he spake this s 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said’ (Jn 2”). Out of tho bare 
reminiscences of the disciples those sayings and 
acts which in the light of later events were seen 
to be of significance were repeated to tho younger 
generation that gradually took the place of the 
companions of the Ministry. The obiect of the 
Evangelists was not biography, but edification. 

The Gospel record passed through a full genera- 
tion of pious reflexion and meditation, before it 
began to be written down and so fixed for all 
time. This explains to some extent the selection 
of events and the method of treatment. Above 
all, it helps ns to realize what we get when we 
come to the final results of the purely literary 
criticism of the Gospels Our Second Gospel may 
be the woik of John Mark, some time the com- 
panion of St. Peter, and it may embody some 
things which ho had heard from St. Peter’s mouth. 
But even so the narrative has lost much of the 
personal note ; it is far too even to be mere per- 
sonal reminiscence. The tale of St. Peter’s denial, 
for example, may be substantially true, but the 
narrative m Mark does not read like St. Peter’s 
own first confession of the story. It is not a tale 
told for the first time. We are not here suggest- 
ing that any written document in Greek or Aramaic 
underlies St. Mark : the narrative may have been 
written down for the first time by the author, but 
some of the tales which he is putting on paper hod 
been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 

It is not to be denied that all this lets in the 
opportunity for errors of detail. ‘These things 
his disciples did not know (owe tyvuxmv) at the first,’ 
says the Fourth Evangelist; 'but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had 
done these things unto him ’ (Jn 12“). The Gospels 
took their shape m an atmosphere of growing and 
unquestioning faith ; they were compiled by men 
writing in the light of suDsequent events. Undei 
such circumstances it is hard for memories to be 
dryly accurate, it is easy to feel that the more 
obviously edifying form of a story or a saying 
must be the truer version. The eye-witnesses of 
the Word, of whom St. Luke speaks (l 9 ), had 
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known Jesus the Naz&rene for a friend, but they 
had learned to believe that He was the Only Son 
of God, and that He now was waiting until the 
fullness of the times at the right hand of His 
Father. Ho hod lived among them os man with 
man, as a master with his disciples, and at the 
time they hod not thoroughly realized the experi- 
ence they were going through. Now they felt that 
they would be fools and blind if they failed to see 
the deep significance of occurrences to which they 
had paid so little attention, and words of which 
they had only half understood the meaning. Tho 
real wonder is that any intelligible picture of the 
events has been preserved to us. 

i. The origins and literary sources of the 
several Gospels.—' Tho four Gospels are not, even 
m a literary sense, four independent works. Tho 
Fourth Gospel is most conveniently treated apart. 
But the three Gospels, according to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, obviously have something in 
common ; they must either copy one another or 
make use of a common source. The first question 
is whether this source (or sources) was written or 
oral. The opinion of the present writer, most 
unhesitatingly, is that it was a written source. 
Tn tho first place, tho common matter is not mere 
floating tradition, tho property of all the Christian 
community. Had it been this, it is natural to 
think that the incidents identically related by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke would have been to a 
lore or extent the critical points of the Ministry, 
and not a capricious selection of anecdotes. The 
stoiy of the Rosurroction, the words from tho 
Cross, tho narrative of the Last Supper — in these 
we might have expected all our authorities to 
agree, even in detail ; but they do not agree. On 
the other hand, the parenthesis explaining that 
Jesus turned from addressing tho Pharisees to say 
to the sick of the palsy, ‘Arise,* is found in all 
throe Synoptic Gospels (Mt 0®, Mk 2 U , Lk 5 W ) ; all 
three iuseit at tho same point the statement con- 
cerning Ilorod’s alarm about Jesus (Mt 14 ltr *, Mk 
0 Uff -, Lk 9 7ir ), and Matthew and Mark go on to 
relate in a footnote, so to speak, the circumstances 
of John the Bajptist’s murder ; all three inform us 
that tho Pharisees, when they asked about the 
tribute-money, began by assuring our Lord that 
He taught the way of God in truth (Mt 22 w , Mk 
12 u , Lk 20 81 ). These points are matters of second- 
ary detail ; an oral tradition which contained them 
must be held to have had singular consistency, and, 
if our Evangelists had worked upon a fixed oral 
tradition of this definite sort, wo cannot imagine 
how tlioy dared to toko such liberties with it. 
A definite oral tradition is authoritative j can we 
conceive of an oral tradition which accurately dis- 
tinguishes between the baskets (ic6<piroi, Mt 14* 16®, 
Mk O 48 8 1# , Lk 9 17 ) of fragments taken up after the 
feeding of the 6000, and the hampers (<r<f>vpl$es, Mt 
16 1 " lti 10 , Mk 8 a **) taken up after feeding the 4000, 
but which left the details of the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection vague ? 

A written source, on tho other hand, is peifoctly 
definite, but not necessarily authoritative Where 
the Evangelists simply copy their common source 
they agree, whether the point of agreement be 
important or not, while at the same time tho 
existence of the written document did not prevent 
the use of other documents or any oral information 
which might come to hand. There was nothing to 
oompel any of our Evangelists to reproduce the 
whole of the doouments upon which they worked, 
or to follow them exaotly ; if they had had such 
respect for their predecessors* work as never to 
alter it, they would not have dared to supersede 
these documents or traditions by their own new 
Gospels. They would have been mere scribes, or, 
at the most, harmonists like Tatian. 


But we can go one step further. In the parts 
common to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, there is a 
good deal in which all three verbally agree ; there 
is also much common to Mark and Matthew, and 
much common to Mark and Luke, but hardly any- 
thing common to Matthew and Luke which Mark 
does not share. There is very little of Mark which 
is not more or less adequately represented either 
in Matthew or in Luke. Moreover, the common 
order is Mark’s order; Matthew and Luke never 
agree against Mark in the transposition of a 
narrative. 1 In other words, Mark contains tho 
whole of a document which Matthew and Luke 
have independently used, and very little else. 

This conclusion is extremely important; it is 
tho one solid contribution made by tho scholar- 
ship of the 19th cent, towards tho solution of the 
Synoptic problem. The present writer believes 
that we may go on, and claim tho Gospel accoidmg 
to Mark as itself the common source. According 
to this view, no written document underlies our 
Second Gospel, and the document which the First 
and Third Evangelists have independently used to 
form tho framework of their narrative is St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself. 

Those who do not accept this conclusion fall 
back upon the hypothesis of an Ur-Marrus, an 
earlier recension or edition of our Second Gospel. 
This hypothesis presupposes an interest in the 
biographical details of tho pnblio life of Jesus 
Christ of which there is little trace elsewhere. 
In the extant remains of very early Christian 
liteiature we find the doctrines of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection ; we find the arguments from 
prophecy; we find the ethical teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; and as early as the middle 
of the 2nd cent, we find copious references to the 
stories of the Nativity. But tho details of tho 
Galilwan Ministry are hardly mentioned. It is 
the peculiar merit of St. Mark’s Gospel, from the 
point of view* of the historical investigator, that 
it deals mainly with a cycle of events quite foreign 
to tho life and interests of the growing Christian 
communities. 

Nearly all the ‘peculiarities* of Maik, i.e. those 
incidents and expiessions which were not adopted 
into the compilations of Matthew and Luke, are 
of such a nature as to be unattractive or even 
ofiensive to the second and third generation of 
Christians. 8 And, in dealing with the irreducible 
remainder, it must never be forgotten that all our 
MSS of Mark go back to a single copy which 
breaks off at 16®. The so-called * last tw elve verses * 
(10 u ' 3 °) aio a later Appendix, designed to supply 
tho lacking conclusion. In other words, our MS 
tradition goes back to a single book or roll im- 
erfect at the end, and not improbably torn or 
efaced elsewhere.® But this mutilated copy was 
not tho autograph, still less was it identical with 
the copies used by the First and Third Evangelists ; 
and in a few cases the points where they agree 
against our Mark may represent the true texts of 
the Seoond Gospel. Yet it cannot be too strongly 
stated that sueli points are few and unimportant, 
and that the text, as we have it, appears to be 
unaltered in essentials. It should be remarked, 
however, that we do not know how much is lost 
at the end ; it may have been mach more than a 

1 first dearly formulated by the great classical scholar Laeh- 
mann in 1886, as Wellhausen has reminded a forgetful world 
in bis Einleiiung in die drti ertUn Evanpeiien*, p. 88. Lach- 
m aim’s words are . * Narrationum evangelicarum ordinis non 
tanta eat quanta plerisque videtur divemtaa . maxima sane si 
aut hos scrip tores eadem complex ione omnes aufc Lucan cum 
Matthaeo oomposuerls, exigua m Marcum cum utraque seorsim ’ 
C O. Wilks had independently come to the same conclusion 

^ V *^e*HTwi£sfj^on» Synoptio <**, p. 117 II 
* eg ' Boanerges ’ and * Eolmanutha ’ (Mk 3 1 ? 8 10 ) are surely 
primitive misreadings. 
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single leaf. Possibly a large part of Ac 1-12 (in- 
cluding the story of Rhoda, the servant at St. 
Mark’s mother's house) may have been based upon 
the part now missing. 

An estimate of the historical value of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark will be given below. All 
that has at present been alleged is that it is a main 
literary source for the other two Synoptic Gospels, 
and that it does not appear itself to oe based on 
earlier written documents. It iB important to 
notice that the establishment of the relative pri- 
ority of Mark is based on the comparison of ex- 
tant documents one with another, and is quite 
unaffected by the view we may take of the his- 
toricity of the Gospels or their ethical value. 

3 . Date and authorship of 1 Luke ’ and ‘ Acts.’ 
— The Third Gospel ib not a book complete in 
itself. It is only the lirst portion of a larger his- 
torical work, which was apparently designed to 
be executed m three volumes. The third volume 
is not extant ; in fact, there is very little reason to 
suppose that it was ever actually written ; but the 
absence of an adequate peroration at the end of 
the Acts of the Apostles (which forms the second 
volume of the series) shows us that a further in- 
stalment must have been contemplated. The date 
of ‘Luke’ and ‘Acts’ can apparently be deter- 
mined within narrow limits. On the one hand, 
both the Gospel and the Acts contain dotails drawn 
directly from the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, 
a work published in A.D. 93 or 94; on the other 
hand, the literary evidence indicates that the author 
of the Gospel and of the Acts is none other than 
that companion of St. Paul whose travelling diaries 
are largely quoted in the latter portion of the work. 
The Gospel and the Acts may therefore be assigned 
to the decade 96-105 ; we shall not be far wrong if 
we say in round numbers about A.D. 100. 

(a) The evidence which convicts the Third Evangelist of 
having used the Antiquities (not always with complete accuracy) 
is very well brought together by Schmledel in Encyo Bill , artt 
‘Theudas’ and ‘Lysanias* , see also Burkltt, Qosp. Hint, pp 
106-110. The main points are (1) that the mention of Theudas 
in Gamaliel's speech (Ao ) is not only an anachronism, but 
further it is explicable if the author of Acts drew his informa- 
tion about Theudas from Josephus ( Ant xx. v. 1) , (2) the intro- 
duction of Lysanms of Abilene in Lk 3 1 as contemporary with 
the 16th year of Tiberius (a d. 29) appears to be duo to a simi- 
larly inaccurate use of Ant. xx vil 1 

(b) The evidence which tends to show that the whole of Luke 
and Acts is the work of one author, including the travelling 
diaries In which the writer speuks in the first person plural 
(Ac 1610 17 20° 16 211 is 271-2810), is very well marshalled in Sir J 
Hawkins’ llorce Synoptical (see esp p 183, also Harnack’s Luke 
the Physician, 1907, pp 67-81) ‘There is an immense balance 
of internal and linguistic evidence in favour of the view that 
the original writer of these sections (t e the We-sections) was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the 
Third Gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books 
lies within the lifetime of a companion of St Paul ’ (Hawkins 1 , 

p 188). 

The two conclusions here indicated are not in- 
compatible. The traveller’s diaries, of which the 
‘We-sections’ in Acts consist, show that their 
author accompanied St. Paul from Troas to 
Philippi about a.d. 60 ; there is nothing to show 
that he was more than a young man of twenty. 
Thus he would have been born about A.D. 30. 
Consequently he would not be more than 70 years 
old when he published the two books dedicated to 
Theophilus which we possess. Is this really im- 
probable? Does it not rather explain the very 
different degrees of accuracy which we find in the 
works of the accomplished writer, whom we shall 
still not hesitate to call St. Luke ? Where he uses 
his own old diaries, made on the spot and at the 
time, he is full of information which surprises us 
now by its minute correctness. He gives the right 
title to the Prastors of Philippi and the Politarcks 
of Thessalonica. Yes ; but he was actually there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, and keeping a 
diary. When, on the other hand, he comes to 
describe the political situation in Palestine about 
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the time he himself was born, we find him falling 
into error— error none the less real for being ex- 
cusable. We do not know under what conditions 
he had access to the works of Josephus ; he may 
have had the opportunity for a rapid perusal only, 
with but little time to make notes or extracts for 
his future use. For the ordinary events of seoular 
history a Christian writer at the end of the 1st cent, 
would be dependent on the ordinary channels of in- 
formation. For the events connected with the rise 
of his own sect he might have special sources to 
draw upon. He may nave conversed during the 
course of his life with those who had themselves 
seen the Lord. A comparison with Matthew 
makes it highly probable that St. Luke also used 
the document called Q (see below) in addition to 
the Gospel of Mark. At the same time, the fact 
that he uses Mark as his main souice for the 
Gospel history seems to the present writer to 
make it unlikely that he had much personal inter- 
course with those who had been the companions 
of the Ministry, men who could themselves havo 
supplied the skeleton of a narrative from their 
own reminiscences. 

3 . The composition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. — The Gospel according to Matthew, 
unlike the Third Gospel, cannot be dated with 
precision, nor are we in a position to name the 
compiler. Something, however, can be gatheied 
about the sources which lie had at his disposal and 
the circle of ideas in which he moved. Like St. 
Luke, ho was a competent writer; ho treats the 
wording of Ins predecessors with entire freedom, 
rearranging and combining them into a well-fused 
whole. This makes the reconstruction of his lost 
hypothetical sources an extremely hazardous, if 
not impossible, task. There cannot be a greater 
error 111 Synoptic criticism than to treat tho Evan- 
gelists as if they had worked like the harmonist 
Tatian, who made up a single narrative by piecing 
together tho words of the several Gospels almost 
without alteration. 

The happy circumstance that Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke have all survived, enables us to discover 
that Matthew and Luke are based on Mark ; but, 
if Mark had not been actually extant, we very 
much doubt whether modem criticism would have 
been able to reconstruct it from the other Synop- 
tics. This consideration should render us very 
cautious in making statements about the contents 
or arrangement or tho other sources on which we 
may imagine Matthew (or Luke) to have been 
based. It is, indeed, practically certain that, be- 
sides Mark, another document was used in common 
by Matthew and Luke, of which the main contents 
were a collection of sayings of the Lord. This 
document is usually supposed to have been what 
Papias calls the Loqxa composed by St. Matthew ; 
since Well hausen (1905) it has been very generally 
called Q, i.e. Quelle . l But, before we attempt to 
reconstruct tho lost materials out of which the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke may have 
been built, we ought to examine tho demonstrable 
procedure of the First and Third Evangelists with 
regard to (a) tho OT, and ( b ) St. Mark’s Gospel. 

(a) In the case of St. Luke tho first part of tho 
answer is simple. St. Luke uses the Septuagint, 
the ordinary Bible which the Church inherited 
from the Greek-speaking Jews. This is notably 
the case in Lk 1 and 2, where the LXX, and not 
some Hebrew or Aramaic document, has pei- 
ceptibly coloured the style and language of tho 
whole narrative.* 

1 About the same time Salmon and J. A. Robinson were also 
using the symbol Q. 'This notation binds us to npthing ’ 
(Salmon, Uuman Element, 1907, p. 24) , possibly Salpion wished 
to regard it as short for Query. 

a Compare the use of *&vvar<i>> in Lk 1*7 and Gn IS 1 *. But 
this is only one Instance out of many. 
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The quotations ix*c uliar to tlie First Gospel have 
wholly different i Uaructoi istics They are mostly 
based on the Hebrew, some of them showing 
curious lmw curacies, arising from a misconception 
of the liolnew text, yet a few are clearly taken 
d licit from tho LXX The Hebrew basis is par* 
tmilaily dear in such passages as * Out of Egypt 
have I called my son’ (Mt 2 1S ), a quotation of Hos 
ll l that ddlers both front tho LXX, which has 
‘ Out of Egypt I have called back his children,' 
and from tho Targum, which has ‘ Out of Egypt 
I havo called them sons.’ The quotation in Mt 
27" 10 , alleged to be made from ‘Jeremiah the 
piophot,’ but really lwu*d on Zee ll i8 , owes its 
trcHenoc to a confusion between tho Hebrew words 
or ‘potter’ and for ‘treasury’ This confusion 
exists in tho Ml’, but tho LXX has another load- 
ing, and the Taignm turns tho ‘potter’ into a 
Temple oflieial Thus tho Evangelist must have 
derived lus curious interpretation from the Hebrew, 
and not from the Greek Bible or fiom current 
Jewish exegesis. At tho same time, seeing that 
in tlusjiassago (27®‘ 10 ) he assigns words taken from 
Zeehariah to .Jeremiah, and that m 13 15 he appears 
to assign Ps 78 a to Isaiah, it is improbable tliat ho 
was quoting direct from a Hebiew copy of the 
Piophcts Eoually clear is it that tho woids, ‘In 
his name shall the nation* hope’ (Mt 12 91 ), mo 
taken fiom tho LXX of Isaiah 42 41 ’, and that 
KaTTfprlarw atvov (Mt 21 16b ) is taken fiom tho LXX of 
Ps 8 j . 'Tliese last passages show that, tho Evan- 
gelist was attei all not unfamiliar with the Greek 
Bible. This is not sui prising ; the surpiising pait 
is tho infhionco of tho Hebrew text in a Greek 
Gospel. This influence does not make the stories 
peculiar to this Gospel historical or even probable, 
but it does tend to show that they originated in 
Palestine 

(h) The way in which our First Evangelist has 
used the Gospel of Mark lias been so carefully in- 
vestigated that little nun e is needed here than a 
statement of lesults. 

Mt. shoitens tho narrativo of Mk., retaining 
the mam features, but cutting down details and 
(like St. Luke) suppressing tho mention of tho 
various emotious of our Lord, c g. anger, annoy- 
anoo, amazement 

Mt. freely transposes tho earlier parts of the 
story, which thereby becomes a series of discon- 
nected anecdotes. The confusion is still further 
increased by tho interpolation of long discourses 
into the framework of Mk. ; how ever interesting 
and authentic these discourses are in themselves, 
they completely break up the unity of tho nar- 
rative framework. But very little of tho Markan 
narrative is altogether omitted. 

Besides tho long discourses, Mt. introduces 
into the Markan narrative certain stories not 
known to us from other sources, such as Peter 
walking on tho water, Judas and the pieces of 
silver, the eaithuuake at tho Crucifixion, tho 
guard at the Tomb. There are grave difficulties 
in making out a claim for considering any of 
these stories as serious history. At the same 
time, it should lie remarked that their tone and 
language suggest a Palestinian origin, e.g. the 
story of tho earthquake speaks of Jerusalem as 
‘the Holy City’ (Mt 

In view of the Palestinian origin of the 
elements peculiar to Mt it is worth while once 
more to emphasise tho remarkable fact that tho 
Passion narrative in the First Gospel, both in 
the selection of incidents and in their relative 
order, follows unquestioningly the correspond- 
ing narrative in Mark. 

In striking contrast to all this is the procedure 
of St. Luke. He freely omits large portions of 
Mk., and in the Passion deserts Mk. for another 


Btory of the last scenes. But the sections of Mk. 
which are found in Lk. are given in the same 
relative order; and, although (as in Mt.) much is 
curtailed, yet there is not the same tendency to 
interpolate fresh incidents into the Markan stories. 
There are fresh incidents in Lk., but they are kept 
separate. 

Thus in general plan and arrangement the Gospel 
according to Matthow is a fresh edition of Mark, 
revised, rearranged, and enriched with new ma- 
terial ; the Gospel according to Luke is a new 
historical work, made by combining parts of Mark 
with parts denved from other documents. 

4. Attempted reconstructions of Q.— From the 
way in which Mt. and Lk. havo treated Mk. we 
may reasonably infer the way in which they have 
severally treated the lost source Q. We shall 
expect to find many fragments of Q preserved by 
Mt alone, but the general plan and sequence of 
the work we must gather from the position that 
tho various sections occupy in Luke. If we find 
certain of these sections occupying the same relative 
order in Mt., there is a strong pi exemption that 
this order is really the order of Q 

(a) In Lk a non-Markan block, we find (1) 

Sayings of Jesus liegmmng with Beatitudes and 
ending with the House upon the Bock, (2) the 
Ccntuiion’s Lad, (3) tho Widow’ of Nain, (4) Sayings 
about John the Baptist, (5) the Sinful Woman, (0) 
tho w omen w I 10 ministeied to Jesus. Of these (1 ), 
(2), and (4) occui 111 Mt., and 111 tho same relatiie 
order (Mt fi 3 -? 27 8 6 ' 13 ll 9 * 10 ). Wc may, therefore, 
assume that (1), (2), and (4) formed part of Q, and in 
that order. Starting from this (it is the one thing 
about Q with regard to which there is reasonable 
certainty), wc may infer from (2) that Q contained 
not only Sayings of Josus but also nairatives of 
wonderful cures, etc,, such as are found in Mk , 
and wo may infer from (4) that Lk 3 7 * 18 ( =Mt 4 7-12 ) 
also had a place in Q, and very probably an account 
of the Baptism of Jesus also. This makes it likely 
that the Temptation narrative (Lk 4 a-,3 =Mt 4 J1 ‘) 
also comes from Q, and that it was followed by a 
mention of ‘ Nazar a ’ (Lk 4 w =Mt 4 ,s ). 

(ft) But when wo have said tins we have said 
almost all that has high probability aliout Q as a 
literary whole Simply to refer to Q every Saying 
of Jesus found in Mt. or Lk , or both, winch we 
may consider genuine is not to reconstruct the 
lost work, but to repeat our opinion that the 
Saying is genuine. Above all, we cannot base 
any valid argument upon the supposed absence 
from Q of cei tain ideas or types of Sayings At 
best, as eonjocturally reconstructed out of Mt. and 
Lk., it lesembies a composite photograph; and, 
like most composite photographs, it appears to us 
beautiful but umndividualized ; if Q were really 
before us, it would probably show individual 
features, as individual as the Gospel of Mark- 
features which might surprise and even shock us. 
What do we know of Q ? Simply this, that it was 
taken to pieces by Matthew and Luke, and tho 
dmectci membra have been put together by modern 
scholars. It is not surprising that some of the 
individual features have suffered, 1 

(c) Did Q contain a Passion narrative? We 
cannot tell. This is surely a more scientific 
answer than the confident assertion of Harnack 
and others, tliat it did not contain a Passion narra- 
tive. The theory of Harnack rests on the absence 
from Mt., in the story of the Passion, of any fresh 
material that has a place in Luke. Bat if we 
regard Mt. as our enlarged edition of Mk. rather 
than a new historical work, this is not so surprising. 
Many and important as are the additions which 

1 Aa Lk. usually resumes his use of Mk. at the place where 
he has dropped it, he probably did the same with O : we venture 
to suggest that Lk may have followed Lk S>-* directly. 
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Mt. makes to Mk., very few of them interrupt the 
actual course of the narrative. The 1 Sermon on 
the Mount’ occupies three whole chapters, but in 
time and place it merely corresponds to Mk 3 1 *. 
Mt 10 corresponds to Mk 6 7 * u . Mk 4 s * tells us that 
‘with such parables’ Jesus spoke to them the 
word ; Mt 13 exhibits half a dozen specimens. All 
through the Gospel the added Sayings and anecdotes 
are placed m the Markan framework : they have 
been torn from their original context and fitted 
into Matthew’s revised edition of Mark, to serve 
as illustrations and enrichments. If Q did contain 
a Passion story, we need not be surprised to find 
that the fragments of it used by Mt. are to be 
found elsewhere than in Mt.’s Passion story, 
because Matthew is not so much combining Q with 
Mk. as enriching and illustrating Mk. with Q and 
other sources. The alternative view, that Q had 
a story of the Passion and that some of it is 
preserved in the peculiar sections of Lk 22-24 
(notably in Lk 22'”* 34 ’* 3 - 8B ' W ), still remains open. 

(d) A number of important Sayings and Parables 
are found only in Lk. or only in Mt., e.g. the 
Prodigal Son (Lk IS 11 * 83 ) and the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Mt 20 1 " 1 ®). It is certainly difficult to 
see why the other Evangelist should not have 
incorporated them, on the supposition that they 
lay before him in a document which he otherwise 
valued. It seems better not to assign such pieces 
to Q and to suppose that tho Evangelists derived 
them from some other source, written or oral, tho 
contents and nature of which we are not in a 
position further to determine. 

One very common misconception may be here oonvementiy 
notioed. Some writers speak of * the Triple Synopsis ' and ‘ tho 
Double Synopsis,’ meaning by the former phrase the incidents 
or sayings found in all three Synoptic Gospels, and by the loiter 
those found in Matthew and Luke The phrases are somewhat 
misleading, as they inevitably suggest that the portions com- 
prised under the Triple or the Double Synopsis are better 
attested than those which are found in one document only 
But to those who hold that Mt and Lk. actually used our Mk. 
and another document besides, It Is evident that the consensus of 
all three Synoptics resolves itself Into the single witness of 
Mark , and the consensus of Mt. and Lk Is in many cases only to 
be regarded as the single witness of the lost document discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs 

Thus the story of the ‘ Gadarene ’ swine rests really on no more 
evidence than the story of the blind man at Bethsaida, i t. upon 
the witness of the Second Gospel And similarly the parable of 
the Seed growing secretly, related only by St Mark, is really 
no worse attested than the parable of the Vineyard, which is 
ven in all three Goapels Tno only real double attestation is 
be found In those few passages, mostly short striking Say- 
ings, which appear to have found a place in the lost document 
as well as in SL Mark, eg Mk ® 4*1 »• «M 4 fl* 11 8 i2. is 

1011 ns 4 i2»0f ssr igiBf 21 %s ss. To these we should probably 
add the parable of the Sower But even here the double attes- 
tation is merely accidental, and some of the Sayings in the 
above list may very well have been spoken by Jesus on several 
occasions. 

4 . The historical worth of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

t. Mark’s Gospel being our main source of 
information for the general course of the Minis- 
try, it is important to determine its value as a 
historical document. It is obvious that what we 
have to rely on is internal evidence. If the picture 
presented m this Gospel be in essentials true, it 
will give an essentially reasonable account of the 
Ministry. But in this connexion * reasonable ’ does 
not necessarily mean what is likely to happen 
at the present day. We must first become ac- 
quainted with the hopes and beliefs of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus and His Apostles, before we are 
in a position to judge whether their reported sayings 
and doings fit into the history of the time. 

It is only lately that the need of giving some 
demonstration of the general historical character 
of the picture of Jesus sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels has begun to be recognized. Even now 
many professed theologians do not seem to realize 
how narrow is the channel by which the Gospel 
history has filtered down to ns, or what the general 
rules are by which we may to a certain extent 


discriminate between what belongs to the historical 
figure and what must rather be referred to the 
legendary clothing of it. A methodical discrimina- 
tion is especially needed by the modern critical 
student of the Gospels. Such a man no longer 
receives them as history on the authority of the 
Church. Neither does he accept the narratives as 
they stand, for they are full of marvels which ho 
thinks incredible. The Fourth Gospel, for various 
reasons, to be considered later, is put out of oourt 
as a narrative of fact. And literary criticism has 
shown that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, instead of 
attesting a general consensus of tradition, only go 
back, for the general framework of tho narrative, 
to the single witness of Mark. What is there, we 
must ask, in the Gospel of Mark that compels us 
to regard tho story there told as in any way 
historical 4 

P. W. Schmiedel, In his art. 'Gospels’ in KDi 
(§§ 131, 139), answered this question by pointing 
out certain Sayings of Jesus which are at least 
superficially inconsistent with tho beliefs about 
Him held by tho Christians for whom the Gospels 
were written and by whom they wero canonized. 
Sclumedel’s method hero is perfectly sound ; the 
only question Is whether Borne of his ‘ foundation- 
pillars ’ (as he calls them) aie not rather insecure 
and whether others cannot be found more satis- 
factory to the historian. 1 We venture to suggest 
that sentences like Mk 9 30 , mentioning the secret 
passage through Galilee (to be explained as a 
precaution against premature arrest by Antipas), 
and ll u , which prosaically disconnects the Entry 
into Jerusalem from the Cleansing of the Temple, 
show even more clearly than any of SchmicmTs 
passages that in the Gospel of Mark wo are dealing 
not only with a historical Personage but also with 
real reminiscences of His career. 

More than this, however, is required. We want 
something more than a collection of fragments, 
even if they be genuine ; we want to discover how 
far the Figure sketched in Mark may be taken for 
a historical portrait. Schmiedel’s method shows 
us that Josus was (as the Church also affirms) in 
some respects a man like ourselves. It is obvious, 
from the general course of history and the little 
space given by Josephus, that the public careei of 
Jesus was not such as made a great impression 
upon unsympathetic contemporaries. If, tnen, the 
Gospel of Mark as a whole gives a historical view 
of this career, it will explain both the devotion of 
the few and the indifference of the many. If also 
this portrait of Jesus derives all its chief character- 
istics from the ideas and presuppositions of con- 
temporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought, 
while the work itself belongs to the Greek-speaking 
Christianity of Europe, then we can hardly avoid re- 
garding the portrait itself as in the main historical. 

The great political event in Palestine during the 
first century of our era is that the Jewish nation 
dared to rise against the Homan dominion, and 
so was utterly ciushed in A.D. 70. The Judaism 
which survived, and survives to this day, was able 
to do so only by organizing itself as a religious sect 
without direct political aims. To a philosophic or 
rationalistic observer the Jewish rebellion must 
have been from the first a hopeless enterprise It 
is, therefore, oertain that the ideas which swayed 
contemporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought 
were neither 4 rational’ nor ‘philosophic,’ as reason 
and philosophy were generally understood at the 

1 Sohmiedd’* ‘pillars’ are Mk 10W , Mt 12* 1 ' , Mk 8 * 1 183* 16* ; 
Mk&^.MkdB 8l *Ji, Mt 11 s Of these the second and fourth intro- 
duce technical terms of Jewish and Christian theology, and 
the last three are not convincing to thoee who on other grounds 
regard the Gospel history as mythical. The passages, indeed, 
seem to have been selected on theological ratber than on 
strictly historical grounds : they would form, in fact an ad- 
mirkble catena wherewith to confute the heresy of Apocinarius. 
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time. The .Jews would never have gone to war. if 
they liad not believed that the Kingdom of God 
would somehow be established for them ; if the 
GoBpcl be historical, it should be dominated by the 
belief in the approaching Kingdom of God. 

The special characteristic of the portrait of Jesus 
in Mark is His secret Mossiahship. He comes before 
the woild of Galiltoans and Jews in general as a 
herald of the approaching Kingdom of God, but 
He Himself is conscious that He will be the Christ 
or Messiah, ».e. God’s anointed Vicegerent, when 
the Kingdom comes. This is avowed publicly for 
the first time when He is being tried before the 
high priest ; the avowal at once seals His fate, and 
the title m a secularized form is placarded up above 
His cross. Previously to this, no one beyond the 
inner circle of disciples had taken Jesus to be, or 
os claiming to be, the Messiah. The Evangelist 
believed that the secret was known to the demons, 
but it was not known to men. If the Gospel of 
Mark is to be regarded as historical, then the idea 
of the secret Mossiahship ought to be historical also. 

To discuss this properly would need a separate 
article, and only the heads of the argument can be 
indicated here 1 (1) The office of Messiah is essen- 
tially different from that of prophet or seer. Pro- 
perly speaking, it cannot be ‘olaimed’; the Mes- 
siah, if he be Messiah, will be in some way evident 
King of Israel and Judge of the nations. Until 
Bar Cochba in A.D. 135, who lived in the full tide 
of Chiistiamty, no Jew is known to have regarded 
himself as Messiah; when the crowds found out 
that Jesus, tho Prophet of Galilee, had thought 
Ilunself to be Messiah, they lost interest and asked 
foi Barabbos. (2) On the other hand, it is difficult 
to oxplain how the followers of Jesus ever came to 
think of Him as the Messiah, if He had not in 
some way so regarded Himself. The fact that 
Peter and others believed they had seen thoir 
Master alive again after the Crucifixion was no 
reason why they should draw the conclusion, for 
the first time, that He must have been the Mes- 
siah. It migh very well have made them diaw 
tho conclusion that their Master was the Messiah 
after all, but that is a very different thing. It 
means that they, or some of them, had alieady 
regarded Him as Messiah, or, more accurately, as 
the destined Messiah. (3) But this exactly corre- 
sponds with Mk.’s presentation of Jesus as one 
who was to the people the Herald of the Kingdom 
of God, but to the inner circle of disciples the 
Christ — a societ they were expressly ordered not 
to divulge (8 30 ) Tins notion, though it is the only 
way in which the historian can really conceive the 
genesis of the doctrine of Jesus’ Measiahslnp, was 
foreign to the thought of Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Lord Jesus was ‘Christ* from the moment 
they first heard of Him. That it forraB the leading 
feature of Mark’s portrait is, therefore, a strong 
claim upon us to regard the portrait as historical, 
».«. as derived from real reminiscence, and not from 
mythio fancy. 

But this is all that oan be claimed for the Gospel 
of Mark — that it gives us an impression of Jesus 
derived from one who had been with Him. As 
regards external events, the kind of information 
giwti varies in different parts. The scene in Goth- 
semane reads like the account of an eye-witness— 
possibly in this case the Evangelist himself ( 14 BI< M ) ; 
hardly any one would say the same of the story 
of the Gerasene Demoni&o (5 1 -*). Further, the 
first part (l l -8*) is little more than a string of 
anecdotes, loosely connected together, not always 
perhaps in relative chronological order. From 
8*1-10“ the narrative is continuous, the only real 
break being at 10**. From ll l onwards the narra- 

i See tho present writer’s Earliest Sources, up. 58-76, and art. 
in AJ'l'h xv (19111 ISO-193, eep. 183. 


tive is divided into days, and we see very little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
reckoning, except that for some reason — possibly 
liturgical 1 — the Last Supper is regarded as tho 
Paschal Meal, against internal probability and all 
other strains of Christian tradition. 

A feature of the Ministry which must rest on 
real reminiscence is the long period spent out of 
Galilee {6 W 8 n ***)— a period spent neither in 

controversy with Jews nor in evangelizing Gentiles, 
but in waiting in safe retirement till it was time to 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover.* 

A picture of Jesus as first having been tho 
Herald of the Kingdom, and then choosing the 
time to go to Jerusalem in the full expectation 
of being killed there, and so being somehow an 
acceptable ransom to God (who will then be recon- 
ciled with His Elect and bring in His Kingdom), 
is more ‘orthodox’ than a view which legards 
Jesus as primarily an ethical teacher; but it is 
also more in accordance with what we know from 
elsewhere of Jewish contemporary ideas, and it 
explains better the enthusiasm and the devotion 
with which the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples 
continued to rogard Him. This is the view set 
forth in the Gospel of Mark ; we may reasonably 
regard it as the historical view, and the Gospel as 
a document of historical value. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, taken by thom- 
selves, may also fairly be regarded as documents 
of historical value. If we derived our knowledge 
of the Gospel history from either of them alone, we 
should still possess in essentials a historical view of 
our Lord. But we find on investigation that this 
is the case, so far as the general outlines are con- 
cerned, only in proportion as Matthew or Luke 
has preserved the framework given by Mark. To 
this framework Mt. and Lk. have added many 
details, many of them no doubt genuine, drawn 
from Q and the other sources ; but all these 
sources (including Q) are for us mere collections 
of fragments. Indeed, so far as any construction 
can still be traced m them, they seem inferior, and 
not superior, as historical documents, to Mark. Of 
course, if we really possessed Q, it might prove to 
be equal or superior to Mark ; but wo know Q only 
by tne bits which Mt. and Lk. have selected for 
incorporation — often, it may be (especially in Mt.), 
out of their context and out of tho order in which 
they were arranged in Q itself. 8 

6. The Fourth Gospel. — It will not be neces- 
sary here to investigate in detail the external 
evidence for the Fourth Gospel. The belief that 
it was written by the Apostle St. John was fully 
established as early as tho decade A.D. 170-180, 
and clear indications of its use, especially among 
some of the Christian ‘Gnostics,’ can be traced 
back to a period some fifty years earlier. It is 
true that these indications are weak just where 
we might have expected them to be most precise. 


i See B. W Bacon, Beginnings of Gospel Story, p. 196. 


‘ Oe que Maro raoonte k ce sujet u’a gu&re pu 6tre invent* ’ 
— 8V, Jtsus et la tradition ivangilique, p 45). 

8 For instance, Albert SchwelUer lays great i 
>t have gone over the cities of Isnu 


45). 

- . „ . i»t stress on Mt 102® 

(‘ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
Man be come 7. It Is quite legitimate to argue that this remark- 
able saying must be genuine, and therefore, as It occurs in a 
Q-oontext, that it must have stood in Q. It is further argu- 
able that it shows that Jesus at one time expected the public 
manifestation of the Messiah (possibly, therefore, not Himself) 
to take place during the first itinerant journeys of the ‘ apostles,’ 
£«. during the period indicated by Mk 67*. At the same time, 
when we remember that Q is for ns a series of fragments, 
and that even in Mt 10 there is a section (w.n-M) taken from 
Mk 18, (.«. from sayings of the very latest period, it must remain 

S , if not more, probable that Mt 10** belongs to the latest 
and that it refers to Jesus' own expected manifestation 
t after His Passion. What seems not quite legitimate is 
to "assume that Mt 10 was spoken in historical sequence just 
before Mt 11 and before Mk 6*> (Sohweitser, Quest, 868-368)- 
because they oocupy Just this relative position In Matthew, 
Sohweitser (p. 860) actually quotes Mt 10® without warning hit 
readers that this verse is Mk 18 12 , torn out of its context. v 
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Polycarp, according to tradition a disciple of St. 
John at Ephesus, does not quote at all from the 
Fourth Gospel, either in his Epistle or in the 
prayer whion he is said to have oflered at the stake ; 
ana the utmost that can be claimed is that certain 
phrases in a single passage in his Epistle are 
parallel to some leading phrases in 1 John. 1 This 
passage m Polycarp is certainly important as show- 
ing that Johannine watchwords, like ‘antichrist’ 
aim 'confessing Jesus Christ to have come in the 
flesh,’ were actually used by orthodox circles in 
Asia Minor. But it is remarkable that Polycarp 
should exhibit no further trace of the influence of 
the Johannine theology. 

The external testimony to the traditional author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel is, in a word, indecisive. 
It is not absolutely unfavourable to the genuine- 
ness of the tradition, but it is quite insufficient to 
prove it. We may therefore go on to examine the 
internal evidence. And here the first question 
which must be asked is whether this Gospel is 
really a historical work. We have seen that St. 
Mark’s Gospel has a very good claim to be so 
regai ded • now does the Fourth Gospel compare 
with St. Mark ! 

The comparison of the Synoptic narrative with 
that of ‘John’ is an old and very simple study. 
The details aro all familiar, and the problems ao 
not depend upon the niceties of Hellenistic Greek 
or the various readings of MSS. It is a matter of 
historical discrepancy in two perfectly clear and 
definite accounts. The fact is that the narrative 
in ‘Mark’ and the narrative in ‘John’ cannot be 
made to agree, except on the supposition that one 
or the other is, as regards the objective facts, in- 
accurate and misleading. 

To name the most sinking single instance, it is 
impossible to insert the story of the raising of 
Lazarus into the histoncal framework preserved 
by St. Mark. It is not a question of the improba- 
bility or impossibility of the miracle, but of the 
time and place and the effect upon outsiders. And, 
if the narrative of the Passion m Mk. and of the 
events immediately leading up to it (Mk {P-12) be 
historical in its general outlines, as maintained in 
the previous section, then it is Burely impossible 
to regard the story of the raising of Lazarus as in 
any way a narrative of facts. 

The Crucifixion and Kesurrection narratives m 
the Fourth Gospel do not differ essentially from the 
story as told in Mk. or Luke. There are many 
vanations and discrepancies, but all four Gospels 
agree in the main facts, as may be realized by 
comparing them with the apocryphal Acts of John. 
But in other parts of the Gospel story the differ- 
ences are acute. The Evangelist makes John the 
Baptist testify to the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, but the central inoident, the actual baptism 
of Jesus by John, he leaves out altogether (l 28 '* 4 ). 
He tells the story of the Last Supper without 
alluding to the words ‘ This is my boay.’ And yet 
it is not for want of sympathy with high Sacra- 
mental doctrine. In Jn 0, after the story of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, we read a long dis- 
course of Jesus on this very subject. Jesus hero 
says, * I am the bread of life’ (v. 88 ), and, ‘Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you* (v. 88 ). It is true 
that a peculiar turn is given to these very strong 
expressions by the explanation made afterwards 
to the disciples that it is the spirit that gives life, 
and that it is the words of Jesus that are Bpirit and 
life (v.*). But the Sacramental expressions are 

» Polycarp, ad Phil ril. : Tor whosoever doth not confess 
Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh is antichrist, and whoso- 
ever doth not oonfeee the witness of the cross is of the devil, 
and whosoever pervert* th the oracles of the Lord to his own 
desires and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he 
ia Urn firstborn of Satan ’ j oL 1 Jn 4* K 


not otherwise qualified. And, as regards Baptism 
the Evangelist tells us that the disciples of Jesus 
baptized their converts (4 1, *), and gives us the con- 
versation with Nicodemus in which Jesus declares 
that except a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God (3 8a ). If we are to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events, we can 
only say that the Evangelist has given a false 
impression of what actually occurred. 

It would be easy to go on to criticize tho history 
and geography of the Fourth Gospel. As Matthew 
Arnold said, “'Bethany beyond Jordan” (1**) is 
like “ Willesdon beyond Trent.'” But the most 
serious count against the work from the point of 
view of objective history is the attitude assigned 
to Jesus in His discussions with the 1 Jews.’ Taking 
the narratives as they stand, the sympathy of the 
non-Christian reader of the Synoptio Gospels 
naturally goes with Jesus against the Pharisees 
or the Sadauceos. We feel that the adversaries of 
Jesus are narrow, unkind, unintelligent. To such 
an extent is this the case that protests have been 
raised by more than one distinguished and learned 
Jew, to the effect that the Synoptio Evangelists 
misrepresent the teachings of the Kabbimo religion. 
But in the Fourth Gospel it is quite different. 
Here the present writer cannot but think that the 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go with 
tne J ows. To heal on the Sabbath was considered 
to be a breaking of the Sabbath. According to 
Mark (2F), Jesus defends His action by saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath ; but, according to John, He further 
exasperates the Jews by a disquisition about the 
Father and the Son, asserting to His adversaries 
that whosoever did not honour the Son (».«. Him- 
self) did not honour tho Father {5®). On a similar 
occasion, when accused of ‘ bearing witness of him- 
self,’ He is made to say that He has two witnesses 
in His favour, viz. Himself and the Father (8 1T 18 ). 
Can we wonder that the Jews replied, ‘ Where is 
thy Father?’ It is quite inconceivable that the 
historical Jesus of the Synoptio Gospels could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is 
represented to have done in tne Fourth Gospel. 
The only possible explanation is that the work is 
not history, but something else cast in a historical 
form. 1 

From this point of view the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a matter of 
secondary importance. It is of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain the authorship and date of a 
chronicle, of a narrative of facts, because there the 
value of the work depends upon the nature of tho 
traditions or sources to which the writer had 


access. But for a work of philosophy or philoso- 
phical history the qualifications required in the 
writer are mental, rather than local or temporal. 
We do not need to ask how near he stands to the 
events, but whether he sees them m their true 
proportions. 9 

For we have not done with the Fourth Gospel 
when we have made up our minds that neither the 
narrative nor the discourses are to be regarded as 
objective history, as matters of past fact. The 
question remains why the Church adopted this 
Gospel into tho NT Canon, when so many rivals 
were excluded. In the answer to this question 
lies, we believe, the reason which gives a per- 
manent value to the work. It was not the prestige 
of an Apostolic name that made it canonical, for 
the ‘Gospel of Peter’ was rejected. Great anti- 
quity ana respectful quotation by learned Choreh 
writers did not avail to include the ‘ Gospel ao- 

l See the admirable remarks of Lola y (Jim* et la tradition 
Jpangtfigw s, p. 172) upon the difference between Lk 109 and 

• See W. R. Inge's Essay on ' The Theology of the Fourth 
Gospel,' in Cambridg* Biblical Bstajft, cap, p. 264. 
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cording to the Hebrews/ nor did philosophical 
thought avail the document commonly called the 
‘ Oxyrliyiiclnis Login.' What was it that the 
‘Gospel uetoiding to St. John’ had that these 
had not ? 

We believe the answer to bo that the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ sot forth m this Gospel 
expressed the general conviction of the Church 
adequately, while the Gosjiels which failed to be- 
come canonical failed mainly because the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ which they contained 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Church. 
Tho Christ of the Fourtn Gospel is not the Christ 
of history, but the Christ of Christian experience. 
Like St. Paul, the Fourth Evangelist did not care 
to know ‘ Christ aftor tho flesh ’ (2 Co 5 14 ), because 
he saw both his Lord and his Lord’s adversaries 
sub sprat mtcrrutaUs 

It is because the Evangelist views the Gospel 
history from this subjective standpoint that he 
allows himself such freedom m remodelling the 
external events. ‘ The old disciple needs no docu- 
ments. . . t The whole is present in his memory, 
shaped by yeais of reflection, illuminated ’by tho 
experience of a lifetime. Ho knows tho Christ far 
better now than ho know Him in Galilee or 
Jerusalem half a century before ’ 1 Tho ndvei - 
saries of Jesus have bocomo las own doubts and 
unfaithful oppositions; the questioners of Jesus, 
such as ‘Nicodemus’ or ‘the Woman of Samaria/ 
are his own questions, his own ignorances, which 
receive their solution at the hands of the Lord who 
has come with His Father to make an abode with 
him. He knows his Lord to be true, and the 
knowledge of Him to be Life eternal ; and there- 
fore all opposition, however specious, is unjustifi- 
able and blind. The Son of God is a Lamp to him 
who beholds, a Mirror to him who perceives, a 
Door to him who knocks, a Way to the wayfarer. 
The true meaning of life coulu never have been 
revealed to man, if Jesus had not been sent as tho 
Word from the Father. Who He was could only 
be soon after He had gone away ; what He had 
been seen to be was nothing in comparison with 
tho underlying reality. It was no mere man 
that tho Evangelist was preaching, but God un- 
ehangoablo, God invincible, God higher than all 
authority and all power, and older and mightier 
than all angels ana creatures that are spoken of, 
and than all ages. If those who heard would 
abido in this, and in this be btulded up, they 
would possess their soul indestructible. 2 It is all 
a diflerent order of thought from the Synoptic 
Gospels or objective history. 

Tho substance of tho last few sentences has 
been picked out of the work which above all other 
surviving fragments of early Christian literature 
has tho closest similarity to the peculiar elements 
of the Fourth Gospel. This work is the apocryphal 
Acts of John , or rather, we should say, the 
doctrinal section of that unequal piece of writing 
But near as the ‘Gospel of John* and the ‘Acts of 
John ' are in many ways, their differences are also 
fundamental, and it is in great part because of 
these differences that the ‘Acts of John ’ was con- 
demned and forgotten, uhde the ‘Gospel of John ’ 

. 1 * T) * Study qf the Gospels, 1902, p 148. It may 

bo added that this way of envisaging the Evangelist la the beet 
6xpIftnAtion of tot inconsist^noieB &nd chuuni th&t h&vo boon 
detected in tbo Fourth Gospel, notably by Wellhausen. [2? o. 
Jn 18 was intended originally to follow immediately after 14» 
so 15-17 is a Inter addition.] No doubt the Gospel took many 
<*» write, and the Evangelist may hsve Inserted many 
additions and modifications from time to time. Every author 
knows how hard It is In such cases to avoid minor contradic- 
tions, and to cover up the sutures between new and old. Loisy 
{Jisua et la trad. iwngtHqw, p. 25) pronounces much the 
same judgment on Wellhausen Is always acute criticisms. 

* See Aofa Ioannis, ed Bonnet, 198W* «f. sot 202®* (or James. 
Apocrypha Aneodota It., 1218 -fl 1 *W. lOf 24#*, from whom the 
English translation here given has been adapted), 


survived to be the spiritual food of many genera- 
tions. 

For, although tho Fourth Evangelist is no 
chronicler of events, although his Christ is the 
Logos, the Word of God, whom to know is eternal 
life, yet he firmly holds all the while that this 
Christ was manifested in time as a human being, 
a real man of flesh and blood, who really felt as 
we feel, and, above all, really suffered and really 
died, before He rose again from the dead. As we 
have seen, the Evangelist is careless of events; 
but to him the Death of Jesus on the Cross was 
not a mere event, but a something essential, a 
thing which really came to pass m tho eternal 
order of things. The apocryphal ‘Acts of John’ 
sots forth the doctrine that the Crucifixion was a 
delusion— the Jews gather round the Cross and 
mock, but Christ is not really there ; similarly 
also, the ‘ Gospel of Peter ’ tells us that Christ felt 
no pain, and apparently His Spirit is somehow 
caught up at the last. By a true instinct this 
specious teaching was rejected by tho Church of 
tne 2nd century. The Passion of Jesus Christ 
must be real, not a stage-play ; and, if. it was to be 
real, Jesus Christ must have been a real man. 

In no early Christian document is tho real 
humanity of Jesus so emphasized as in the Fouith 
Gospel. That Jesus was a real man is an obvious 
inference from the Synoptic narrative, but in the 
Fourth Gospel it is a dogma. It is the Fourth 
Gospel that tells us that Jesus was tired, and asked 
for water to drink (Jn 4# 7 ) ; and that He wept at 
the tomb of Lazarus (ll 86 ). If we ask what proof 
there is that Jesus leally sufferod, the answer is 
ready, that the Fourth Gospel declares Him to 
have said, ‘I thirst’ (19 28 ). Furthermore, wo are 
told, with the most solemn protestations of accur- 
acy to be found m the whole work, that the corpse 
of Jesus presented a truly human appearance 
(19 84,1 *). 1 ^ was no ph an tom. 

This is the element which differentiates the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel from the Jesus of 
Gnostic speculation. It was the Fourth Gospel 
which pointed out tho via media along which alone 
tho Church could walk. On tho one hand, the 
Church was not prepared to surrender historical 
reality to a philosophical speculation. The devo- 
tion of the first disciples had been kindled by 
Jesus of Nazareth. It was the belief that their 
dead Friend had become alive again, and that He 
had really appeared to them olive after death, 
which gave the earliest Christians the will and 
the power to combine on earth into a society, and 
afforded them enduring hope for the future. It 
was essential that the Living Christ whom they 
continued to serve and to wait for should have 
been a real man who had lived and died. Other- 
wise He was no firstfruxts of the human race, but 
another species altogether. On the other hand, 
Christianity is essentially monotheistic, and it was 
so all the more consciously and passionately while 
the whole world outside was given over to the 
heathen cults and the deified Emperor. Whatever 
else Jesus Christ might be, the Church refused to 
make Him a demi god. Here the various forms 
of speculation which we generally denominate 
‘ Gnostio * were ready with terms and conceptions 
that should bridge tho gulf. More than one school 
of thought, both Jewish and Greek, were teaching 
that the Word which proclaimed the truth to man 
was in the beginning with God and was Itself 
Divine, that it would come or had come to those 
4 According to 1 Jn 6**, the living personality baa in it three 
element*, vis. spirit, water, blood. From the ‘water’ we are 
begotten, by the ‘blood’ we are sustained, and the ‘spirit’ 
or breath Is the immaterial element that enters at birth and 
leaves at death. The spirit quitted Jesus when He died (Jn 19®), 
leaving behind the water and blood of a human body, the 
existence of which was demonstrated to the onlookers by the 
Spear-thmet of the soldier. 
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fitted to receive it. But the Fourth Evangelist 
alone makes this Word become on actual human 
being, one who really lived on earth and died under 
torture as other men would have died in similar 
circumstances. Whether this conception is really 
credible to us or not, it is a matter of history that 
it forms the central idea of the Fourth Evangelist’s 
theology. We believe that it was by virtue of 
this central idea that the Fourth Gospel won its 
way to a position of permanent authority in tho 
Christian Church. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the Sacraments set 
forth in this Gospel is the doctrine of the Church. 
This has been so well expressed by Schweitzer in 
his Ge&ch. der Paulin. Forschung (11)11, p. 159) that 
we need only quote his words : 

‘The naive and unhistorical view that Jesus had Instituted 
the Sacraments is not part of the Onosls of the Johanntne 
theology According to this theology, He did not institute 
them, bub He created them and prophesied them . . . Through 
His Incarnation oame the possibility of the combination of 
human nature and spirit (irv«v^a), the combination upon which 
tiie working of the Sacraments rests By His actions with food 
and drink at tho Feeding of tho Five Thousand and by the words 
Ho used in connexion with those actions lie Indicated a M vatery 
which was to be manifested when the appropriate materials were 
ready : through Death, Insurrection, and Apotheosis He exalted 
His earthly nature, and set the Spirit free for the new method of 
operation, by virtue of which it was able to prepare men for 
resurrection So Jesus came into the world to inaugurate the 
era of Effectual Sacraments. In virtue of this He is the Saviour 

. . The Joliannino theology thus rests on the two dogmas • 
(1) that the Spirit can only act on men in conjunction with 
matter ; and (2) that, this being the case, it is only available on 
the ground of the Incarnation, and even then not untU the 
glorification of the Lord had taken place Whoever lias once 
recognized these presuppositions will never attempt to search 
the Fourth Gospel for primitive elements which are to be ex- 
plained from natural religions But, on the other hand, it is 
clear that from this point of view Christianity exhibits itself as 
the most perfect Greek Mystery-religion that it is possible to 
conceive 1 

7. The Gospel Canon.— Tho actual process by 
which our Four Gospels arrived at their present 
rank of pre-eminence is quite obscure. From about 
AD. 170 onwaids the Gospel Canon enjoys practi- 
cally unchallenged supremacy, as wo see from 
Tatian, from the Muratorian Canon, and from 
Irenauis. Somewhat earlier than Tatian must bo 
placed au interpolated edition of the Four Gospels, 
which seems to have been set forth in Rome, and 
from which the greater ‘ Western Interpolations ’ 
in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS are ultimately 
derived. This brings us hack to about A.D. 150; 
but the literary history of our Gospels during the 
first half of the 2nd cent, is unknown. Justin 
Martyr doubtless used all the Four in Rome about 
the middle of the century, and Marcion certainly 
used Luke about 130-140. Earlier still are the 
allusions which indicate a use of Matthew by 
Ignatius. But there is nothing to show that 
Marcion was acquainted with any other of the 
Canonical Gospels than Luke, and very little to 
show that Ignatius used any other Canonical 
Gospel than Matthew ; while the verbal inaccuracy 
of Justin’s quotations suggests that even in his 
day the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ had hardly 
yet taken their place beside the Law and the 
Prophets as part of the written Word of God. At 
the same time Tiypho, Justin’s Jewish opponent, 
is quite aware that the way to become acquainted 
with Christian doctrine is to read what is written 

rtfi Xeyofilpy euavyeX/y ( Tryph . § 10). Thus * The 
Gospel ’ has already become the name of a book. 

It is fairly certain that the formation of the 
Gospel Canon was a process rather of exclusion 
than of inclusion. Of the works of ‘ many who took 
in hand’ to write of Jesus Christ (Lk l 1 ), the Four 
Gospels alone remained in favour. The rest either 
failed altogether to attract, or were discovered to 
teach heresy. Whether the Church made the 
ideally best choice, from tho point of view of 
the modern historical investigator, is a matter 


that cannot be scientifically demonstrated, for the 
simple reason that the rivals of the canonical Four 
have not survived in full. But the abiding intciest 
which each and all of the Four have excited during 
eighteen centuries is enough to show that tho 
Church chose well. And it should not be forgotten 
that those of the non-canonical Gospels which we 
know enough of to pass judgment ujmn show a 
sensible inferiority. Marelon’s Gospel is in every 
way inferior to Luke, ami the Gospel of Peter is 
inferior to any of the Synoptio accounts of the 
Passion. It is, in fact, because tho Canonical 
Gospels paint such an eternally fascinating Por- 
trait that wo welcome every scrap that may claim 
to give another view, however inadequate 

In one respect, we venture to think, the modern 
historical investigator is more fortunate than from 
general considerations he might have expected 
It is fortunate indeed that the Gospel according 
to Mark should have boon included in the olhi ml 
Canon. Many of the special ideas and tendencies 
of the Fust and Third Evangelists are 111 close 
touch with tho ideas and tendencies of 2nd cent, 
literature. The theology of the Fourth Gospel 
met the wants of the Church 5 it pointed out 
the way along which tho conflicting currents of 
Christian thought and feeling might run together. 
In any caso, tiie Fourth Gospel is unique. But 
it is difficult to understand wlmt atti action was 
offered to Christians of tho 2nd cent, by the 
Gospel of Mark which the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke did not offer, either singly 
or taken together, in a more eminent degree. 
Probably its traditional connexion with St. Peter 
may have had a determining share m recom- 
mending it, and the appeal of Irenauis to his 
toncal tradition agninst Gnostic thuouzing may 
help us to understand how such an old-fasluoned 
book as the Gospel of Mark, St. Peter’s ‘inter- 
preter,’ should have survived. It is, w e hml, veiy 
little quoted before it Itecame part of tho official 
fourfold Canon, that is, before tho tune of Iromcus, 
and it is certain that it ran a very serious risk of 
being forgotten altogether As evei y one knows, 
the genuine text ends at Mk 16 M , in the middle of 
a sentence describing the ten died departmo of tho 
women from the empty tomb There is no reason 
to doubt that the Gospel went on to desenbe some 
of tho appearances of Jesus to the disciples after 
the Resurrection. Tho narrative is incomplete as 
it stands, and it is much more likely tlint the 
mutilation was accidental than that it was inten- 
tional. In the latter ctme, tho break would never 
havo been made where it is, at hbofiodvro y&p . . ; 

oven tho sentence seems incomplete. But all our 
MSS ultimately go back to this mutilated text ; 
it is therefore evident that at one time no more 
than a single mutilated copy was in existence, or 
at least available The work had dropped out of 
circulation, it had lost its public, and we can only 
guess at the reasons which led to its resuscitation. 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion 
in the Canon we are to-day in possession of a 
document in warp and woof far more prunitno 
than the Churches which adopted it Tho lino 
instinct which reserved a place for the Gospel of 
Mark among the books of the NT shows the 
Catholic Church to have been wiser than her own 
writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser, finally, than 
most Biblical critics from St. Augustine to Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur. It is only m the last lialf- 
eentury that scholars have come to recogmzo the 
pre-eminont historical value of that Gospel which 
once survived only in a single tattered copy. 

8. Chronological summary. — From what has 
been said above, it will he evident that no very 
definite date can be assigned to any of the Gospels, 
except St. Luke’s. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
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by Titus in A.D. 70 in an event that might have 
been expected to influence the language used in 
documents later than that date. Lk 21*° does 
appear to allude to the siege. Mk 13 14 , of which 
Lk 21 80 is an adaptation, does not fit the historical 
details of the siege, nor indeed does anything m 
Mk. imply acquaintance with the Jewish War. 
We may therefore put Mk. before A D. 70. 

Mt. w difficult to date because of its dependence 
on Mark. Mt27 8 merely indicates the existence of 
a Christian community at Jerusalem, but Mt 17 M 
might bo held to imply the continued collection of 
the Temple- tax. Yet a Palestinian Gospel earlier 
than 70 would hardly have been based upon the 
Greek Gospel of Mark ; Mt was probably compiled 
when the Church of Jerusalem became a Gieek- 
speaking community, i.e. in the generation that 
grew up after the war. Q is eailier than Mt. ; it 
may have been compiled about the same timo as Mk. 

We may distinguish four periods of 30 or 40 years 
each, reckoning from the Crucifixion. 

I. A.D, (80)~(i 5. Oral Period. No written ‘Gospel’ appears 
during this period, nor any formal shaping; of the (loapel 
history as a whole St. Paul's accounts of the Lord's Supper 
(lOo 11'^) and of the Ilesurrectlon (168<r) do not appear to 
have any literary connexion with what we rood in our Gospols. 

II. A n 05-110 Period of the writing of the Gospels, 

Gospel of Mark, a d 65-70 

„ „ Luke (and Acts), A n 100 

„ ,, Matthew, ad 80-100, in any case before a n 110 

„ „ John, a.d 100-110 

III. A d 110-160 Poriod of the catholic reception of the 
Gospels 

IV A d 160-100 Period of the canonization of the Gospels 
By the end of this period the idea of the Fourfold Gospel (Jren. 
102) is fully established 

o. The influence of the Gospels on the Church. 
— The fact that the Church came to accept the 
Four Gospels is a proof that each of these works 
satisfied in a general way the Church’s require- 
ments. Had it been otherwise, the Gospol in 
question would never have attained to canon- 
icity. At the same time, it would be absurd to 
icgard tho Church’s requirements as being m any 
way occupied witli details ; those the Church lias 
leamod from what the Evangelists have supplied. 
The Church’s picture of Jesus Christ is not un- 
fairly summarized in the so-called Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds ; it is tho written Gospols that have 
pieseived for us the winning personality of the 
Son of Man. 

The history of Christology was not a simple 
advance from an original mniarian * psilanthropy ’ 
to tho ultimate iccognition of the Deity of Christ. 
Naturally it took many generations of Christian 
thought to evolvo a foim of words which should 
satisfactorily dofino the exceptional nature of the 
Founder of the new religion in torms of current 
philosophical conceptions. But from the first there 
existed tho sentmiont of devotion, the temper of 
mind which was assured that no title was too high 
to givo, no homage too high to pay, to the Son of 
God, who had been sent from Heaven to overcome 
de&tli and open the gates of everlasting life to 
those who believed on Him. For the first thirty 
years or so all Christians were converts; those 
who doubted how fai tho message was true did 
not become Christians at all. And, unless tho 
extant literature givos a totally false impression 
of the general state of mind among Christians, 
the interest of the nascent Church was not in the 
least directed towards the past. In the words of 
the earliest written Christian document that we 
possess, the converts had ‘turned unto God from 
idols to serve a living and true God { and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus who delivereth us from the wrath 
to come’ (1 Th l**-). Those who hod entered the 
Church by baptism were to set their mind on 
the things that are above, * where Christ is, seated 
on the right hand of God * (Col 3 1 }. It was true 


that the Christians, in consequence of their belief, 
submitted to new rules of conduct ; and that these 
rules consisted in great part of reminiscences of the 
words of tho Lord Jesus who had taught ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ and long-suffering (tiriel/cciav sal 
/uLKpodv/xlav), rules such as : ‘ Pity, that ye may be 
pitied; forgive, that yo may be forgiven/ 1 But 
the Gospel was not a formal code, still less a 
biography. No pictures of early Christianity 
have been conceived more fundamentally false, 
both to the spirit and to the letter of historical 
fact, than those which represent St. Matthew Or 
St Peter as delivering catechetical lectures on the 
‘ Life of Christ.’ 

The actual course of events was very different 
from what the first generation of believers had 
anticipated. The Ena, so confidently awaited, 
was not yet. One by one the companions of the 
Ministry went to their graves, and, when the cata- 
clysm of the Jewish war broke np for ever the 
one community in winch there could have been 
common first-hand knowledge of how our Lord had 
lived and moved among men, the great majority 
of Christians were Greek-speaking inhabitants of 
the Levantine cities, a population far removed in 
spirit and m culture fiom the provincial Judaism 
of Galilee What wonder that Christianity began 
to nux with alien elements and to appear in forms 
which alarmed the more conservative believers ? 

To the average Gentile Christian m the 1st 
cent., Christ was the iraT s Oeov, tho messenger from 
God, who had come down to earth with tidings 
of immortality, and now was waiting till the ap- 
pointed Day when He should appear in glory in 
the clouds of heaven. It is not surprising that to 
many a believer the melancholy story of Jesus the 
Nazarene was a stumbling-block, and that His 
sufferings were incredible. All the more was 
this the case among those who had attempted to 
find an appropriate place for Jesus Christ in the 
various philosophical thooriesof the Cosmos, which 
thoughtful men had devised and were dovising. 
Christian sentiment and learned speculation alike 
welcomed what w e call Docetio heresy, Docetism 
(q.v.) is not the name of a soct. It is a theory 
of the Person of Christ which takes many forms, 
and which has entered into the theology of many 
schools of thought. Some, like the writer of the 
Acts of John, denied that our Lord had any 
material existence; others were content to deny 
that lie felt the pains of crucifixion ; others, like 
Marcion, domed His birth ; but all were alike in 
this, that they regarded Jesus as having been in no 
sense a real human being. It is a theory incredible, 
almost inconceivable, to us ; but we have learned 
to know Jesus Christ through the written Gospels. 

In the earlier sections of this article we nave 
attempted to sketch what we conceive to be the 
literary origins of the several Gospels. What we 
wish to emphasize here is the private, individual 
character of tho earlier documents. That St. 
Luke’s Gospel was a private venture is sufficiently 
indicated by the Preface. That St. Mark’s Gospel 
uas so is sufficiently indicated by the narrow 
escape it ran of being lost altogether. The Gospel 
we call St. Matthew’s has a more formal, official 
tone ; and it bears marks of a Palestinian origin, 
i.e. it comes from the one region where we have 
a right to expect independent reminiscence. Yet 
in structure and much of its wording and material 
it is based on Mark— a clear proof that even in 
Palestine no regular effort had been made to hand 
down a summary of the outward events of the 
Ministry.* 

1 Clem. Rom. ad Cor, f 18. 

8 The lost ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews' seems to have 
been very similar in general plan to our Matthew , in other 
words, it also bad its ultimate basis in our Second Gospel. 
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To some pious Christians the biographical ac- 
counts of the life and words of the Lord may 
very likely have seemed unnecessary and un- 
spiritual. But the rise of Docetic theories gave 
these ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ a new and 
theological value. This is mirrored in the Igna- 
tian Epistles. To Ignatius, writing m the middle 
of the first quarter of the 2nd cent, the Gospel 
history was immensely important, because it fur- 
nished the proof of the real humanity of Chnat. 
If Christ was not really human, His sufferings were 
not real, or really akin to human suffering ; and, 
if His sufferings were not real, why should Ignatius 
be willing to endure martyrdom? (Trail. § 10). 
But, to make the acquaintance of the human side 
of Jesus Christ, a biography was necessary. 

Ignatius was ‘ fully persuaded as touching our 
Lord that He is truly of the race of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but Son of God by the Divine will 
and power, truly born of a virgin and baptized by 
John that “all righteousness might be fulfilled*” 
by Him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch,’ and, 
further, that ‘after His resurrection He both ate 
with them and drank with them [the Apostles] as 
one in the flesh, though spiritually He was united 
with the Father’ (Smyrn. §§ 1, 3). Even this 
short summary of Christological doctrine goes 
beyond any known Credo in its literary dependence 
on a biographical Gospel, for the conc eption that 
Jesus was baptized by John, that all righteousness 
might be fulfilled by Him, is thoroughly character- 
istic of ‘ Matthew/ and, so far as we know, it is 
found in ‘Matthew’ alone of all the Gospels that 
ever were wnttefl. With this agrees the circum- 
stance that Ignatius uses several phrases like tpvrela. 
narpbt, ‘ the Father’s planting,’ which indieato the 
literary use of the Gospel according to Matthew 
It seems likely also that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is almost certain that he once quotes 
from an ‘apocryphal’ work called the ‘Preaching 
of Peter ’ (K^pvy/xa IWr/>oi>), a document which ap- 
pears to have been a very early rival of the 
Canonical Acts of the Apostles. But wo are not 
now concerned with the reconstruction of Ignatius’ 
library ; the important point is that this represen- 
tative of the Catholic theology of the beginning of 
the 2nd cent tends to base his doctrine of Christ on 
a Gospel which is biographical in form This 
point of view was not at first accepted by all. * If 
1 find it not in the charter (r& d/jxeta, the * archives,’ 
i.e. the OT), I believe it not m the Gospel,’ said 
his opponents ; and when he said, * It is written,* 
they answered, * That is the question ’ (Smym. § 8). 
But Ignatius had no doubt, and the Church was 
with him, that the Gospel record was necessary, aa 
the guarantee of the real humanity of J esus Christ. 1 

The Church of Antioch, if we may judge from 
the Ignatian writings, took its knowledge of the 
Gospel history from our ‘Matthew.’ The Church 
in Pontus, a little later, if wo may judge from 
Marcion, who left it in A.D. 138, used our ‘Luke ’ 
When and where our Four Gospels were gathered 
together into a Corpus, we do not know. Traces 
of it are first found in Rome, and, indeed, the con- 
servative character of the early Roman Church 
makes it a little easier to understand how so 
ancient a document as the Gospel of Mark came to 
be included in the Canon. The process seems to 
have been very nearly complete in the time of 
Justin Martyr (Apol. L 67 ; Tryph. 106), and it is 
certain that Justin’s disciple Tatian constructed 
his Harmony out of the Canonical Four. 

1 One point deserves specUl notice in passing. Ignatius is the 
earliest witness to the belief that Jesus was bom of a virgin. 
He is most emphatic in asserting this ; but the importance of 
the doctrine for him is not that the miracle assures us that the 
man Jesus was Divine, but that the Christians’ God was really 
born of woman (Epk. 1 18 ). 


Thus the Gospels fell into their place as the 
charter of the Christian religion, a fixed standard 
.open to the inspection of friend and foe. And the 
earliest criticism on the Gospels from outside hits 
the mark from more than one point of view. * I 
well know,’ says Trypho, the Jewish opponent of 
Justin Martyr, ‘that your Christian precepts out 
of what is called the Gospel are great and admir- 
able, so admirable indeed that I doubt if any one 
can keep them — and I speak from personal know- 
ledge of these writings. Moreover, we non-Chris- 
tians specially wonder why you expect to get any 
favour from God when you set your hope on a man 
who was crucified’ (Ttyph. 10). 

This simple and obvious piece of criticism touches 
the essential point. The real humanity of Jesus 
who was crucified in Judaea, and the soaring ethical 
principles that He taught, as it were by the way, 
— these are the obvious characteristics of the 
Gospels, and it is the Gospels which secure these 
things oh an inalienable possession of the Chris- 
tian Church. Moreover, Trypho’s criticism is un- 
answerable, if the Gospels do regarded as mere 
law-books, as a code of moralB. The Pentateuch 
is a law-book ; it is possible to obey it to the 
letter, and those who compiled it intended it to 
be obeyed to tho letter. But he who exchanges 
the Pentateuch for the Gospel does not exchange 
one code for another, as actually happens in tne 
case of a Jew turning Muslim. He who reads the 
Gospel finds on tho ono hand that eternal life is 
promised for the observance of the Decalogue (Mk 
10 17 * 1B ), on the other that the renunciation of every 
earthly tie is demanded (Lk 14 a8 * 9T ), and that, 
unless the righteousness of the Christian exceeds 
the legal requirements, he cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven (Mt 5 W ). This discrepancy is not 
an affair of divergent * sources ’ or of rival schools 
of Christian ethics ; it is essentially characteristic. 
The Gospel is not intended to introduce us to a 
code by which all men should regulate their con- 
duct ; it is intended to introduce us to Jesus Christ, 
whose commands differ for each age and for each 
individual because He dealt with principles and 
not with rules. The love of God and the love of 
our neighbour were tho ethical principles of Jesus ; 
but to turn His sayings into a fixed code of rules 
would produce a course of life harmful to our 
neighbour and unploasing to God We do not get 
rid of the real difficulties of the Gospel, if we make 
jettison of all the miracles but leave the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The Gospel ethics needs criticism more, not less, 
than the Gospel miracles ; and for this reason, that 
it is more for the ethics than the miracles that the 
Gospels are permanently valuable. Wo need to 
put the Gospel morality into its due relation to 
time and place ; if Christ said, * Give to every one 
that asketh thee,’ and, ‘ Unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, offer also the other’ (Mt 6 *** a , 
Lk 6 a#t ), we need to'understand the social conditions 
of Christ’s day, and those of our own also, before 
we can turn these maxims into a rational command 
for fellow-believers. It has ever been a mark of 
true Christianity to seek to apply the words of the 
Gospel to the changing needs of tho time— a task 
wliich is none the less incumbent upon the Church 
because it is always difficult. 

But the Gospel morality is not the Gospel, any 
more than the Didache is tne Gospel. Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ; and the Gospel is our introduc- 
tion to Jesus Christ. From the Gospel according 
to Mark we may learn who Jesus Christ was ana 
what part He played on earth in human history. 
From the Gospels according to Luke and Matthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus Christ 
taught. From the Gospel according to John we 
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nifty learn what His followers declare to be the 
real significance of His life. It is the great charm 
of Clmstiaiuty that its innermost doctrine is in- 
carnate in the pel son of its Founder, rather than 
01 ys tall i zed into a set of propositions or ordinances. 
The propositions and the ordinances may be neces- 
miy deauctions; one of them, as wo nave seen, 
forms the ground idea of the Fouith Gospel. But 
they are exhibited in action; like the Laws of 
Nature themselves, the Doctrines of Christianity 
aie human deductions from the course of events. 

See also art. Bible, vol. 11. p. 674. 

I.ITItnATCBII.— I. TUB LIT KB ARY PRIORITY OP MARK — C. 
Lachmann in Sif, 1836, p 670 ff ;W G Rushbrooke, Synopti- 
con, Lond 1880 ; j C Hawkins, Horas Synoptical*, Oxf. 1009 

II Os ruh RBcoSRTRUartoN of Q —A. Harnack, S/rrdche 
und lieden Jem, Leipz 1007 [Kng. tr , The Sayings of Jesus, 
l.ond and N.Y. 1908] , V. H Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, pt. ii , Oamb. 1909 , B. H, Streeter, Essays iv. and 
v! in Studies in the Synoptic Problem, Oxf 1911, F C Burldtt, 
The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, Lond. 1910, pp 37-48 

III. 0 V r// A, FoUKTtt GOSPEL —Tho best defence of a genuine 
element in the sayings of the Fourth Gospel still appears to the 
present writer to be that in Matthew Arnold, God and the 
Bible, ohs v and vl , popular ed , Lond 1884 For the modern 
view, see B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate, New York. 1910 For the theology, Bee W R. Inge, in 
Cambrulge Biblical Essays, Lond. 1009, pp 261-288 On the liter- 
ary unit} of the Gospel, see J Wellh&usen, Erweiterungen und 
Anderungen vn nerten Jivang churn, Burl 1907, and Das Ho 
Johanms, do 1908. 

IV UhSMUL MEANING AND HISTORICITY Ot TUB SYNOPTIC 
QoHl'RlA —Albert Schweitzer, Von Re imams xu Wrede, Tub 
1908 (Eug tr [by W Montgomery], The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. Lond 1910), is, apart from Schweitzer's own very interest 
ing views, tho most instructive introduction to the general 
trend of Gospel uiticism during tho 19th century See ulso A 
Loisy, Jfsas et la tradition foangHxqut, Paris, 1910 (an adnur 
able short survey of tho whole question from the * eschatological ’ 
point of view), J Wellhausen, Einlmt indiedrexersten Eoan- 
gehen *, U» rl 1911, Das Eoanqehum Marci*, 1909, Matthau, 1904, 
Luces, 1904 (four books forming one short Commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels, with In trod prefixed— ‘ liberal’ and stimu- 
lating), W. Wrede, Das Messiasge/ictrnnu m den Evanijelien. 
Gott. 1901(thebook with which Schweltser’sHurvey closes, but well 
worth study for Its own sake— anti eschatological and historically 
s> optical of the outline given in Mk ) , A Drews, The Christ 
Myth, Eng tr bvO D Burns, Lond 1910 (the most noteworthy 
expression of historical disbelief in the historicity of Jesus, com- 
pelling the future investigator to examine the reasons for treat- 
ing any (>art of the Gospels as actual history) ; B W Bacon, 
The Beginnings of Gosjrel Story, Yale, 1909 (a Commentary on 
Mk , the most scientific exposition in English of the anti- 
eschatological point of view) , F. C. Burkitt, Earliest Sources, 
etc (cHchatologli al), also The Gospel History and its Transmis- 
sion .J, Kdinb 1911 (this hook, as first published in 1908, was an 
expansion of the first draft of the present aiticle). 

F. C. BtmiCITT. 

GOSPELS (Apocryphal) — i. Importance.— 
Tho most important problom to tho student of 
religion is the chai at ter and toaclung of the Founder 
of Christianity. Since He wrote nothing, we can 
discover tins only by reading what others, near to 
the events, wrote about Him. It was natural that 
many of His followers should * take in hand to draw 
up accounts of their Lord’ ; on the face of it, it is 
unpiobable that tho four Gospels ‘ received ’ by the 
Church contain tho whole authentic tradition on 
tho subject. Moreover, St. Luke in his prefaco 
(Luko l*' 4 ) expressly declares that his work is based 
on many oai her writings, and implies tho existeneo 
of others which he has not scrupled to pass by 
Such fragments as remain to us, purporting to give 
an account of these events, claim to be judged on 
their own merits, without fear or favour derived 
from the decisions of Cimi eh Fathers in succeeding 
eenturies, and the whole story can be nghtly under- 
stood only when a searching study of these remains 
has taken place. See proeodmg article. 

a. Name. — The name ‘ Apocryphal,’ originally a 
title of honour given to writings tor a select circle, 

‘ hidden ’ from the multi tude, is used in analogy 
with the OT Apocryphal books to describe these 
remains. It was only by degrees that it became a 
term of reproach, as implying exclusion from that 

f mblio reading m churches which was reserved 
or the canonical books (‘quidqunl est extra hos, 
inter ’Avon piofra esse ponenuum f [Jerome, Prolog. 


Galeatus, end of 4th cent., after giving a list of 
the canon]). Down to the end of the 2nd cent, 
the process was not complete, for Serapion (a.d. 
190) found tho ‘Gospel of Peter’ (see below) used 
in publio reading in tho church at Iihossus near 
Antioch (Euseb. HE vi. xii. 2) ; and in 412-450, 
Bishop Rabbula of Edessa discovered more than 
two hundred copies of Tatian’s Diatessaron taking 
the place of tho Four Gospels in tho churches of his 
diocese. But, once the exclusion was confirmed, 
it began to act more and more disastrously upon 
these books, and the name * Apocryphal ’ camo to 
possess a more and moie ominous significance. 

3. Difficulty. — The study of these pieces is still 
in its infancy, for fresh discoveries are continually 
being made which alter the whole honzon ; e.g. tho 
Log ta, discovered m 1897 and 1903, and fragments 
of the 1 Gospel of Peter,’ unearthed in 1880, have 
overturned some old theories, while the translation 
of the Italian ‘Gospel of Barnabas’ (1907) has 
illuminated a forgotten comer of Church History. 
It is thus as hard to lay down conclusions as to 
write a history of the politics of tho current year, 
for the scenery is always changing. Moreover, the 
evidence at present, both external and internal, is 
very fragmentary and must be used with caution. 
Though w’6 know by name noaily fifty of these 
‘Apocryphal’ Gospels, not one-tenth of their con- 
tents is extant. 

4. The evidence — The external evidence con- 
sists of statements of Church Fathers, and cannot 
rightly be regarded as impartial. To know its 
worth wo must examine it in the light of the 
knowledge we possess concerning the special char- 
acteristics of the witnesses who give it For in- 
stance, no one can read the works of Clement of 
Alexandria without perceiving at once Ins ciedulity 
and curiosity, his versatility and liberality. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he showed an almost modem 
striving after toloiancc. In bis seaieh for tiutli 
he found it in most unlikely placos. Nothing came 
amiss to his craving for knowledge and sunny 
optimistic outlook. Where Christ was not before, 
Clement’s tender imagination translated Hun. 
Papias’ credulity was of a more naive and crude 
sort. It is stiange to find those who would base 
their whole case for the existence of a Hebrew 
original of the First Gospel on one of his tales, 
rojeetmg, with baldly an apology, others like the 
prophecy which he ascribed to Christ (Iren adv, 
Hcer, V. xxxui.), or the accouut of tho martyr- 
dom of ‘James and John’ (quoted by Georgios 
Hamaitolos [see Moflatt, Introd. to Lit. of NT, 
1011, p. 603 f. ] ). Jerome, inquisitive and inquiring 
as he was by nature, was ready to go to any length 
to avoid tho suspicion of heresy, and to this lie 
sacuficed Jus own reputation uy his attack on 
Origen’s memoiy. Oiigen’s daring criticism and 
profound love or truth for its own sake are tem- 

S ered, as a rule, with a scrupulous caution and 
esire to avoid offending ‘weaker brethren,’ or 
marring tho splendid unity of the Church he lived 
to serve. Eusebius is the safest guide ; but even 
he was writing from a later standpoint, and for a 
public to whom the canon of the Gospels was soon 
to bo a sacred and established fact If men object 
to tho bias of 20th cent critics, it is surely needful 
to remember that prejudice is not only of to-day, 
but played a large part in the estimates of the early 
Fathers and Councils of the Church, and nowhero 
more than in the subject under discussion. Some 
of the chief witnesses cited were plainly speaking 
from hearsay, and had no personal acquaintance 
with the faots Telated ; e.g., there is no evidonce 
that Irenteus of Lyons knew anything at first hand 
of Syrian Christianity ; and all scliolars admit that 
Epiphanius’ seal ana curiosity were surpassed by 
his credulity and bigotry. (Epiph. Hasr, xlvu I 
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actually confuses Tatian’s Syriac Diatessaron with 
the Hebrew Matthew; yet many would rely on 
his authority to discuss the nature of the latter 
Gospel.) To find the origin, date, and value of 
the Apocryphal Gospels, we are thrown back upon 
the internal evidence afforded by the extant frag- 
ments; and our estimate of this must depend 
largely on our view of the history in question, 
though we are able to correct our results by a 
critical view of the external evidence. 

5. Value. — Even if it were proved that the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels have little claim to originality or 
antiquity, they would possess great negative value, 
as reflecting the excellence of the selection of which 
the NT is the result. They must also throw much 
light on the earliest notions of Christians, on the 
earliest history of the Church and Canon, and, most 
of all, on the intricate problems connected with 
the date and origin of the ‘received’ Gospels. 
Their contents are too fragmentary and their value 
too disputed to solve such problems ; often they 
rather ' complicate them further ’ (Ilarnack, in TU 
ix. 2) by suggesting new possibilities and upsetting 
old conclusions. 

6. Origin. — The Apocryphal Gospels embrace all 
writings claiming to describe the words and acts of 
Christ outside the canonical Four ; they are a very 
mixed collection, and owe their existence to very 
various motives Some writings, e.g. ' The Pleach- 
ing of Peter’ (see below), though containing words 
put into Chiist’s mouth, aro hardly to be ranked 
as ‘ Gospels ’ ; others, e.g. Tatian’s Dtatessaron, or 
Marcion’s revised and abbreviated version of St. 
Luke, are hardly to be called ‘Apocryphal.’ 

7. Classification. — The rest are divided for con- 
venience into four classes: (A) Parallel Gospels, 
(B) Transition Gospels, (C) Supplementary Gospels, 
and (D) Lost and Hostile Gospels. But, in any 
classification, a cross division is inevitable ; and, 
strictly speaking, no exact lines can lie drawn be- 
tween the four classes. The class D (see below) 
has always been the most numerous ; and the tend- 
ency, evei since the canon was fixed and the living 
fount of tradition dried up, has beon to assign all 
unauthorized writings to this class. Origen’s 

* Quattuor Evangel ia liabet ecclesia, haereses plu- 
nma’ (»» Luc. 1. 1) has been tho rough and ready 
verdict of many since his time ; but, while tradi- 
tion was fluid and Scripture meant ‘ the Law and 
the Prophets ’ (as in Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. xii. 68, 
from ‘ Preaching of Peter ’), and while codices were 
still unknown (before A.D. 250)— since only separate 
rolls were used — many pieces were not reckoned 

* Apocryphal ’ which subsequently were condemned. 
This came about the more readily at a time when 

* heresy ’ had become a moral and spiritual menace 
to the existence of the Churchy and walls had to 
be built to keep out the wolves in sheep’s clothing 
who devoured the flock. Even when it became 
a definite practice to manufacture ‘Gospels’ in 
defence of particular tenets, the first essays wore 
rather partial harmonies of earlier sources, written 
and oral, and quite unlike the barefaced forgeries 
of later days. Such are those belonging to class B 
Class A, the earliest and most important, is parallel 
in time and object with our canonical Gospels, and 
akin to these we reckon the fragmentary sayings 
probably belonging to an authentic tradition, 
whether oral or written, and possibly the first 
stones on which some later Gospels, e.g. ‘of the 
Egyptians’ or ‘of Thomas,’ were built. Class C 
illustrates the difficulty of any division, for the 
Gospels belonging to it contain pieces of hostile 
Gnostic productions as extravagant as any in class 
D. This group is by far the best known, and, for 
a study of early Christianity, the least important. 
Between classes D and A the gap is far wider than 
between B and the earliest canonical sayings. 


8 . Contents.— (A) Parallel Gospels.— ( a) 
Gospel according to tho Hebrews = kuQ' 'EppaLovs = 

' Eppatsov = ’lovSaUov (Cod. Tisch.) (Euseb. III. xxv. 
3, 5, xxvii. 4, xxx ix. 0, IV. xxii. 8, Tkeopk. in 
Matt. xxv. 14, and Syriac Theophania [iv. xiii. 
234, ed. Lee, London, 1842]; Origeu, inJoh. ii. 0, 
in Matt. xv. 14, in Jer xv. 4; Clem. Strom. II. 
ix. 86 [PG viii. 9821= Jerome’s ‘Gospel of the 
Nazarueans,’ called by many the ‘Authentic 
Matthew ’ \authenticuv% Mattha-i, Jerome, ad Matt. 
xii. 17] s cited by Jerome, dc Vir. Illustr. 11., iii. 
[A.D. 31)2], m Isai. xi. 1, xviu. 1, xl 9, t n JCzech. 
x viii. 7, in Matt, xii, 13, xxvii. 16, also adv. Ptlng. 
111. 2 [A.D. 413], and some ten other citations; 

E erhaps also Ignatius, Smym. iii. 2) —It is ascribed 
y Jerome to orthodox Jewish Christians (Nofa paiot 
= Natures 1 ). It is said to have been written in 
Aramaic words and Hebrew letters (Hegesippus 
[A.D. 160], m Euseb HE IV. xxii. 8 : Euseb. Tkeoph 
m Matt. xxv. 14 ; Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 1) ana to 
have quoted tho OT from the Hebrew text (Jerome, 
de Vtr. Illustr. ill.). Probably a Greek translation 
was known to Origen and Eusebius, whence came 
its present name. Perhaps the original was 
anonymous, like so many of the Ilebiew sacred 
writings (c g. the Epistle to the ‘ Hebieus ’ in NT). 
Such a translation was probably confined to a few, 
and had disappeaied m Jerome’s time. He trans- 
lated it himself from a copy at Beroca, and ho 
know of another at Caisarea, which ‘Pamphilus 
had studied ’ — perhaps the same that was seen by 
Origen. Eusebius (ill. xxv. 5) places it among tho 
‘disputed’ books. Like Origen, he implies that 
many reckon it ‘canonical,’ while Jewish Chris- 
tians make use of this Gospel and 'take small 
account of the others.’ The first saying in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1903, contains a longer version of a saying 
(6 davpdoas /3a<riXei)<m, sal 6 paoiXevoat dva7rai)cr«rai) 
denved by Clement (Strom. II. ix. [xlv. 4, ed. 
Stiihlin, Leipzig, 1900]) from this Gospel. Of some 
thirty fragments extant, Nicholson regards ten as 
independent of the canonical Gospels. Handmann 
thinks that twelvo are nearest to St. Luke, eleven 
to St. Matthew, and six to St. Mark This is 
against tho view advocated by many snue Lessing 
(1784)— the first to realize the importance of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews — who find lieie the original 
‘Hebrew Matthew’ mentioned by Papins in A I) 
110 (Euseb. HE III. xxxix. 16) and the pumal 
source of all the other Synoptic Gospels. The 
Gospel of tho llebrows has been dcsciibed as a 
‘phantom ship’ or a ‘haunting shallow’ ever 
dogging tho footsteps of this pnmal Gospel, hut it 
is not unlikely that the reverse is really tho case, 
and that tho ‘Hebrew Matthew,’ which is never 
quoted save as a name, is merely the orthodox 
reflexion of a confused report of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which was all that reached tho ears of 
Western Christendom, through the agency of 
Papias in Phrygia, and his disciple Irenanis, Bishop 
of Lyons (cf. Iren. adv. liter, i. 26 and Euseb. HE 
ill. xxxix.). Hegosippns, Eusebius, Origen, and 
Jerome had all been in Palestine and had seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, but none of them, 
even in their commentaries on St. Matthew, give 
any indication of knowing more than tho name of 
tho original * Hebrew Matthew.’ Jerome, who at 
first (A.D. 392) tried to identify the two, giew moie 
sceptical os lie proceeded, though tho attacks of 
his enemies, who accused him of trying to bring in 
a fifth Gospel by translating the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, mode him so cautious and ambiguous in 
his language that it is easy to mistake his meaning. 
Epiphanius (Hcer. xxix. 9, xxx. 3), who regards the 
Eoionite Gospel as a forged and ‘ very full ’ (r\rj- 
pioraror) version of ‘ Hebrew Matthew, had never 
seen either, and confused both with the Greek 
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'Gospol of the XII. Apostles.’ Gospel criticism 
to-day loan** steadily to a disbelief in a Hebrew 
Gospel undoilymg our St. Matthew, though 
admitting (hat one of the sources employed may 
have been a Greek collection of discourses (from 
the Aramaic) with narrative links. It is probable, 
then, that neither Hilgenfeld, who calls it the 
'punetum Arclnmedis’ of the whole Synoptic 
problem, taking the place usurped by St. Mark, 
nor Itesch, who regards it as a * tertiary ’ production 
several times removed from its original (tho Logxa 
of St Matthew in Hebrew), is right. 

Internal and external evidence alike point 
strongly to the view that tho Gospel of the Hebrews 
is an independent parallel version of the events 
described in the Synoptics (esp. in St. Matthew), 
and possibly formed one of the sources in the hands 
of St. Luko. Tho stylo is lifelike, Jewish, and 
primitive. Sometimes the nctwett borders on the 
grotesque and draws near to the methods of current 
Jewish Apocalyptic, as in the famous saying 
ascribed to Christ, ‘My Mother the Holy Spirit 
took me by one of my hairs to the great Mount 
Tabor* (Jerome, de Vir. lllustr. ii. ; Ormen, tn 
Joh. u. 6; of. Bel and the Dragon M ), which is 
perhaps the foundation for the later unlikely story 
that Mt Tabor was the scene of tho Transfigura- 
tion. The words ascribed to Christ at His baptism, 

‘ What have I sinned unless this bo ignorance t ’ 
(Jeionie, ado. Pelag. ni. 2 ; cf. Jn 8“), aie certainly 
very ancient. The context of the tale of tho rich 
young man and tho reference to Peter as * Simon 
his disciplo sitting near him’ (Ongen, m Matt. 
xv. 14) have all tho marks of genuineness, and 
many of the sayings peculiar to this Gospel hear 
the proof of their origin on their face— e.g. ‘ Never 
he happy save when ye behold your brother in 
love’ (Jerome, m Ejm. v. 4). Even where tho 
author scorns to coirect the tradition preserved in 
the canonical Gospels, it is often a moot point 
whether his version is not to he preferred ; e.g., in 
the Lord’s Prayer, instead of Matthew’s and Luke’s 
obscuro reading imov<uov, the Gospel of the Hebrews 
has 10 '?= 1 to-morrow’s bread’; instead of tho 
Parable of the Pounds, it has another paiable in 
which tho third seivant does not hurv Jus pound, 
hut squanders it in riotous living, anil is the only 
one punished by more than the loss of the share 
entrusted to him (Eusob. Theoph. in Matt. xxv. 14) 
Of the two Resurrection ‘appearances,’ that to 
Peter and his friends (Origen, de Pnnc., Preef. vui. ; 
quoted also in Ignatius, Smyrn. lii. 2, and * Preach- 
ing of Peter’ [soe below]) is probably an older 
version (see Resell, Aarapha, 412-416) of that 
recorded m Lk 24 3u,r \ The other (Jerome, de Vir. 
lllustr. ii. ), to 'James the Just,’ treated as the 
first, contains a number of legendary details (e.g. 
giving tho shroud to the priest’s Bervant), and is 
probably secondary ; hut, in Harnack’s view, its 
date must he before A.i>, 100. This is the more 
probable since the title ‘Son of Man’ (used by 
Christ of Himself) appears hero alone outside the 
NT. When Eusebius [HE III xxxix. 17) says that 
tho story of a woman taken in sm mentioned by 
Papios comes from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
this does not prove that Papios knew that Gospel 
or took it from there. 

The Gospol of tho Hebrew* contained, according 
to the Catalogue of Nicephorus (a.d. 599), 2200 
sticho », and was thus longer than Mk , but shorter 
than Mt. ; but Zahn thinks it may have beon 
written in a smaller hand. It dates undoubtedly 
from the 1st cent, and was known in Egypt, 
probably in a Greek translation, very early in the 
2nd cent, (it is possible that Pantaenus saw it m 
India [= Ethiopia] in A.D. 180 [Euseb. I1E v. x. 3]). 
It is thus a late contemporary of Mk., and earlier 
than our Mt., although Its author was neither so 


critical nor so orderly in his use of the traditional 
material. 

(b) Gospel of Peter (Origen, in Matt. x. 17; 
Euseb. HE ill xxv. 6, vi. xii. 2; Jerome, de Vir. 
lllustr. n. ; Theodorot, Hcer. Fab ii. 2 ; Decret. 
Gelasi »).— For the story of Serapion’s discovery of 
this Gospel, see § 2. Previous to 1893 our only 
knowledge of this work was derived from this 
story, and from a statement of Origen, who 
remarked that the Gospel of Peter, like the ‘ Book 
of James ’ (see * Protevangehum ’ below), contained 
the information that the ‘ brethren of Jesus’ were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife. Eusebius further 
informs us that it was generally condemned as 
the Apocryphal work of heretics, along with the 
Gospels of Thomas and Matthias. In 1886, Bounant 
discovered a number of precious fragments (8th 
cent. MSS) in a monk’s tomb at Akhmim (the 
ancient Panopolis), Upper Egypt; among these 
was a large torn, piece of the Gospel of Peter, 
giving a continuous account of the Passion, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resunection, hut beginning and ending 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. On the 

f mhhcation of this piece in 1893, a wholly new 
ight was thrown on this mysterious Gospel and on 
the history of the literature of which it formed 
a part. Tho most remarkable feature is the 
strong anti- Jewish bias (which induces the author 
to make Horod ‘judge’ in place of Pilate) Tho 
strong Johannme flavour, and the absolutely 
unique version of the Resurrection appeal ances, 
present a startling contrast to all other ac- 
counts. 

In these respects, as in many others, it closely 
resembles the narrative in the Gospel used by the 
author of tho Syriac Didascalia (A.D. 215-260), 
with which Harnack identifies and Itesch compares 
it. Though entirely parallel with the Synoptic 
accounts of the Passion, it contains no fewer than 
29 additions to the Markan narrative (some of 
these aie early attested m MSS of Mk ), and both 
in its verbal and in its historical variations it is 
largely (Harnack gives eight examples) influenced 
by the corrections found m the Fourth Gospel ; e.g. 
tho date of the Crucifixion is Nisan 14, as in Jn 
jgi4.si After Mk 16 8 the author forsakes the 
Synoptic account altogether, and presents a version 
of the Resurrection which cannot be paialleled 
from any of our Gospels, though it has more in 
common with the scenery of the Fourth Gospel 
than with Mt. or Luke. The fragment ends with 
a story of an appearance to ‘Peter, Andrew, and 
Levi, eon of Alphceus,’ who have gone fishing on 
the Sea of Tiberias ; but this and all other appear- 
ances of the risen Christ are supposed to take place 
on one day, and that a week after Easter (Nisan 
21), when all the disciples have gone to their own 
homes, disbelieving the news of an empty tomb, 
brought by Mary Magdalene and the other women. 
Save m the description of the first opening of the 
tomb in the ' garden of Joseph ’ and the preaching 
of Christ to tne ‘spirits in prison’ (cf. 1 P 3 ,M *) 
which is implied in a question addressed to 'the 
Cross,’ which follows the risen Lord from the tomb, 
there is little fantastic or legendary matter in this 
work. The heretical, Docetlc element, too, is in 
the background, though it appears in the remark 
concerning Christ’s being 'silent, as having no 
pain,’ ana in the significant change in the only 
sentence ascribed to the crucified: ‘Power, my 
Power, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (but of. 'at 
the right hand of power,’ Mk 14*). It contains 
the germ, but not the fruit, of the later Dooetio 
heresy, as seen at the fall in the Qur’an and the 
‘ Gospel of Barnabas.’ This is just what we should 
expect from Serapion’s account of it. 

Harnack seeks to prove, not only that the 
Didascalia uses this Gospel as the principal an- 
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thonty and derives all its citations from its con- existing evideuco, but it lias no claim to be called 
tents, but also that the story of the ainfnl woman a 4 Gospel.’ 

in Apost. Const. iL 14 (a work based on the Didas - (c) The Sayings and Words of Jesus (Aiyia. 
calia), now included in Jn 7®*-8 u , but found only ’Iir<roO of Oxyibynchus [1897 ] ; A6yot ’hpoD of Oxy- 
in late MSS, and entiiely unlike the style of tho rhynchus [1903]); The New Fragment of a Oospd 
Fourth Gospel, is really taken from the Gospel (1903); and The Fay um Gospel Fragment (1885).— 
of Peter— whence Papias, who had not seen the The first three were discovered ana published by 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, where Eusebius Grenfell and Hunt, fioin torn fragments of papy- 
found it, also borrowed it. The undoubted mix- rus in the rubbish-heaps outside the city of Oxy- 
ture of Johannine and Synoptic elements, which rhynchus ; the last from a MS in Archduke Rainer’s 
forms so marked a feature m the Gospel of Peter, collection at Vienna, hrst discovered and translated 
the peculiar style of this fragment, and the Syrian by Bickell ( ZKTh , 1885). 

origin both of the Gospel of Peter and of the Didas- The first has eight sayings, called by the dis- 
caha, undoubtedly lend a very strong testimony to coverers ‘Logia.’ They have, on the whole, a 
the truth of this brilliant conjecture, especially if mystic, ascetic tone, especially the famous 5th 
we accept Harnack’s dictum that D gives us by saying : ‘Lift the stone, and thoro thou shall find 
far the best text of the Johanmne passage, and me— cleave the wood, and theie am I ’ Logion 3 
that the glosses in D — e.a. to Lk 6 4 (tne story of a has a very Johannine sound • 4 1 stood m the midst 
man working on the Sabbath)— are taken direct of the world, and in the flesh was seen of men. . . ’ 
from our Gospel of Peter, hence their anti- Jewish Ilamack ascribed these sayings to the Gospel of 
tone. Certainly the style of Jn 7 S3 -8 U is far more the Egyptians. Taylor, perhaps more plausibly, 
closely akin to that of the Gospel of Peter than to suggests a connexion with the Gospel of Thomas 
any other extant writing. m its original Gnostic form ; which is the more 

Whether this be so or not, the most interesting probable, since the new Fragment of 42 broken 
fact about the Gospel of Peter, as about the ‘Logia lines, found in 1903, has an introduction, descub- 
of Jesus,’ is undoubtedly the proof it gives that the ing its contents as * The (Marvellous) Words ( \6yot ) 
so-called peculiar language and attitude of the which the Living Lord spake to . . . and to 
Fouith Gospel were not so peculiar as is commonly Thomas.’ 

believed. The author or the Gospel of Petei, The problem is further complicated by the fact 
writing in Syria during the first decade of the 2nd that the first of these ‘ Words* (1903) appears to 
cent. (^ KvpiaKtf = ‘ the Lord’s day’ twice m tho come direct from the Gospel according to tho 
Gospel of Peter [cf Rev l 10 ] forbids a 1st cent. Hebrews ; and a fragment of a Gospel found neai 
date), did not sciuple to correct all four Gospels, by contains a passage, ‘When wilt thou manifest 
and, while making no use of the Gospel according thyself to us* ’ (cf Jn 14 ,B ), followed by the answer, 
to the Hebrews, is constantly found employing * When yo shall bo stripped and not be ashamed* 
terms far more akin to the Fourth Gospel than to —an idea dependent on Gn 2 al * a4 , and akin to, if 
any of the others, though he treats Mark always not taken from, that in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
as his principal authority. He wrote, therefore, (see below), with which also the dialogue form hero 
when the Gospel tradition was still fluid and the and in no. 5 of the Logoi of 1903 and in a new frag- 
Canon by no means fixed, but already the special ment of a conversation on purity between Jesus 
attitude and tone associated with our Fourth and a Pharisee (found in December 1905) corrc- 
Gospel were well known and popular among his wponds. These and other indications, which give 
hearers. When Harnack supposes that Justin a Johannine colouring to several of the sayingB, 
used the Gospel of Peter under the name ‘Memoirs even in the verbal sense, seem to point strongly to 
of Peter,’ he is stating a view which cannot, m the tho conclusion that the Logoi of 1903, and probably 
present state of our knowledge, be disproved. also the Logia of 1897, m spite of the ‘ Hebraic 

Two other writings ascribed to Peter must be rhythm and sound,’ which many have noted, belong 
carefully distinguished from this ‘Gospel.’ Neither to an anti-Jewish and ultra-spiritual Gospel or 
is strictly a Gospel at all, though the hrst did place Gospels, related both to the original form of the 
words in the mouth of the Master Himself. This Gospel of Thomas and to the Gospel of the Egyp- 
is the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ quoted by Clement tians, the latter of which borrowed some of its 
(Strom. I. xxix., II. xv., Vi. v. vi. viii.) and Oiigen material from the earlier ‘Gospel according to the 
\de Pr%nc. Praef. vm., and m Joh. xm. 17, as cited Hebrews.’ This was already the view of Jewish 
by the Gnostic Heracleon), and condemned by critics (e g. Joseph Jacobs) m 1897, and the ovi- 
Eusebius (ill. lii. 2 and xxv. 6) and Nicephoros dence is greatly strengthened by the now finds. 
(HE li. 46). Other quotations, as in Greg Naz., All are agreed in placing these collections m the 
Orat. l , are uncertain. This was the work of 2nd cent , and it is quite probable that some of tho 
a cultured Gentile Christian of Alexandria, who remarkable ‘Words of Jesus’ therein contained 
wrote before Justin or Aristides composed their may be genuine sayings of the Master. 

Apologies (A. D. 140-150). The attitude towards The Fayum fragment contains a much mutilated 
miracles is Alexandrian ; that towards the Jevs version of Mt 26 31 , Mk 14 17 , Lk 22 80 * M , Jn 13 87 ** 1G W . 
and the Scriptures, which include no NT, is akin The whole is well restored by Zahn, who thinks it 
to the Ep. of Barnabas ; that towards * faith ’ is a scrap of a homily on Lk 22 s4 . New words are 
Johannme, not Pauline. The book is thus a near introduced for ‘cock’ and ‘crow.’ Others ascribe 
contemporary of the Gospel of Peter, but it has no it, with less reason, to the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
direct connexion with it. Here, as in the Gospel It may bo dated with confidence before A.D. 230. 
of Peter, the Apostle is made to speak in his own (B) TRANSITION GOSPELS. — (a) The Gospel oj 
person. Von Dobscluitz thinks it was written for the Egyptians (Clom. Strom . in vi. 45, ix G3, 
mission preaching, as a supplement to Mark’s xui. 91, 93, xv. 97 ; Origen, in Luc. l. 1 ; llippol. 
Gospel, by one who did not know Mk 16 8 ' eud , Philos, v. 7; Epiph. Beer. lxu. 2; Or. Sib n. 1, 
and saw the need of completing it by carrying on 63 ; II Clement [Soter, A.D. 140], xii. 2, 6, perhaps 
the Memoirs of Peter, which Mark had been privi- also iii. 2, iv. 2, 5, v. 2, 4, vi 1, 2, vm. 5, ix. 11. 
leged to transcribe. xi. 7 : cf. Oxyrhynehus Log. 5 [1897] ; New Gospel 

The Judicium Petri or Duo Vice (described by Fragment [1903]).— Despite con hdent assertions to 
Rufinus, Symbol. Apost. i. 36-38, and identified the contrary, the state of our knowledge at present 
by Hilgenfeld with the ecclesiastical ‘Canons of hardly justifies a decided conclusion concerning this 
the Apostles ’ [3rd cent.] and by Harnack with the mysterious writing. The history of its criticism is 
Didache [2nd cent.]) cannot be described from the a study of the employment of the dangerous 4 argu* 
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merit from silence.’ It is regarded by Origen m 
the first of the heretical Gospels, ana is treated 
by Clement apait from other Apocryphal Gospels, 
though it is tiue that he odds ‘I suppose’ ( oipai ). 
This docs not imply serious doubt. Hippolytus 
says that it was used by the Naassenes to support 
their speculations on the transmigration of souls. 
Epiphanius had only heard that it supported 
Saholluui orroneous notions concerning the essen- 
tial unity of the Trinity. Clement found that 
Cassian’s Encratite and ascetic followers misinter- 
iroted it to support their extreme views on the sin- 
illness of marriage. Lightfoot ( Apostolic Fathers, 
London, 1890, I. li. 238) and most other modern 
ontics have concluded that Soter of Rome (a.d. 140) 
had thisGospel beforolum in writingour II Clement, 
and quoted largely from it We have seen that the 
diHcoveiios of 1902 and 1903 point strongly to a 
relationship between this Gospel and the Logoi of 
Oxyrhynchus. demon t’s quotations imply that the 
Gospel was largely composed of dialogues, in which 
Salome took a luige part ; and Celsus (before A.D. 
180), in jeering at Christian divisions, remarked 
on the existence of a sect which gave high honour 
to this otheiwise secondary figure. Hamack 
seeks to prove it the eaihest of all the Gospels. 
His chief argument lies in the name /card rout 
Alyvicriovt, which he regards as synonymous origin- 
ally with * the Gospel of Egypt,’ only later super- 
seded by the linpoitation of the foieign Gospols of 
Maik, Matthew, and Luke. The other pi oof he 
finds m its use at Romo in A.D. 140. Rut it is not 
probable that tho Alexandrian Fathers, who alone 
quote it, reckoned themselves as Egyptians at all ; 
and this Greek Gospel was as foreign to the ‘ people 
of the land ’ as any of the others. Moreover, it is 
not certain that Lightfoot and others are right. It 
is quite possible that we may have to accept ltesch’s 
view that Soter quotes, as a rule, only tho sources 
on which tho Gospel of the Egyptians was based, 
which existed in tho form cithei of oral tradition 
or of a written collection like the Egyptian ' Lo^ia ’ 
to winch wo have refen ed. The stumbling-block 
to Ilurnack’s view lies in the internal evidence of 
the fragments themselves. They bear no resem- 
blance to tho naive tales and clear-cut sayings of 
tho GosjKil of the Hebrews, but, on the conti ary, 
have all tho appearance of being the product of 
long rellexiun upon the inner meaning of the 
Saviour’s teaching, as road m tho light of current 
Alexandrian speculation, revealing the unsubstan- 
tial naturo of present differences and distinctions, 
which are to vanish in the larger woild to come. 
It is incipient Gnosticism ; and, if contemporary 
with any of the four Gospels, it is only with the 
Fourth. Rut, by the common consent of critics, 
it must have boon written before a.d. 120. 

(A) Gospel according to the Apostles ( 'juxta 
A postal os ’), or * of the XII.* (Origen, tn Luc. i. 1 ; 
Theophjlaot., Prooein. %n Luc. ; Jerome, ado. 
Pelan. in. 2 ; Epipli. Hcer. xxix.f. ; cf. Zahn, Gesch. 
NT Kan. n. 725). — It is only recently that portions 
of this Ebionite work, condemned by Origen and 
Jerome, have been recognized in the fragments of 
a Greek Gospel, confused by Epiphanius with the 
Aramaio Gospel of the Hebrews. The Venerable 
Bede (on Lk l 1 ) and Fabricius (1719), 1000 years 
after, had diffeientiated the two; but modern 
criticism seethed at first inclined to injure itself by 
identifying and confusing them as Jerome once 
did. Nicholson, Harnack, and Zahn have all aided 
in averting this disaster. The Gospel known to 
Epiphanius was a Greek 1 tendency writing,’ put 
in the mouth of Matthew and the Apostles, and 
intended as a Gospel for the Judaizing Christians, 
who aimed at winning converts among the Gen- 
tiles. This party was nearly related to the ancient 
Easenes (q.v.), and the Gospel before us gives us an 


idea of the Christ as Essenes would have pictured 
Him. He denounces sacrifice and the eating of 
flesh ; even John the Baptist is made to eat ‘ honey 
cakes’ in place of ‘locusts’ (iyspldet for isplSts 
proves a Greek original). Christ is invested with 
the Spirit at His baptism, and tales of His early 
life and miraculous birth are passed over in silence. 
The Gospel uses all the Synoptics, especially Lk., 
and possibly also borrows words (e.g. * Tiberias ’) 
from St. John, who appears at the head of the 
Twolvc. It dates, probably, before A.D. 180, and 
uses some old traditions ; it is the ‘ w orst kind of 
Gospel harmony,* and has no relation with the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which is unknown to the 
author. 

(C) Supplementary or IIagoadic Gospels 
(condemned as a whole by Euseb. hi. xxv , and 
Decret. Gelasii ; also by Pope Leo XIII. in 1884). — 
These fall into two cycles : (1) those dealing with 
the Infancy ; and (2) those dealing with the Trial, 
Death, anu Resurrection of Christ 

None of those Gospels exists in its original form, 
but only m oithouox recensions of late date. 
Though most aie of heretical origin or contain her- 
etical tendencies and sources, they are not written 
to compete with orthodox Gospels, but to satisfy 
curiosity, where these are silent They are not 
intended, theicfore, primarily to mislead opinion, 
and are not rightly to be classed with the heretical 
Gospels, whose aim was to modify history m the 
interests of a theory. These Gospels, in various 
versions, are so much the best known that they 
have often been taken as the type of Apocryphal 
Gospels in general, and what applies to them only, 
or mostly, has been indiscriminately applied to the 
whole class. Eusebius (ill. xxv. 7) spoke of them 
as 1 altogether absurd and impious’ (wi Aroira irdvry 
sal 8ixr<rc/3v ) ; and his verdict has been re-echoed 
through tho centuries down to our own times, and 
reappears in a violent attack by Bishop Ellieott 
( Cambridge Kssays, 1856, p. 153) and many other 
orthodox divines, whose wordB apply well to such 
as tho Gospel of Thomas, but are apt to bo very 
misleading when used of the whole series of Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. 

(1) Infancy cycle.— The numerous versions of 
Infancy Gospels fall into two groups, which spring 
from two distinct sources — the iiiBt orthodox, the 
second Gnostic — while the two have been combined 
to produce a third. 

(a) The Protevangehum of Janies, now extant 
in Greek and Syriac, has passed through many 
changes. The name is of tlie 16th cent (M. R 
Janies), but the original form of the work (chs. 1-17 
= ‘Book of James’ [Origen, tn Matt x 17J) was 
probably known to Clement of Alexandna and 
almost certainly to Justin (Tischendorf, Zahn, 
Hamack) — i.e. it was written before A.D. 140 by 
a Jew not of Palestine. To this was added the 
Gnostic Apocrt/phum Joseph* (clis. 18-21), in which 
Joseph is the speaker. It was probably composed 
in A.D. 250 (Lipsius). A further addition was the 
Apocryphum Zacharias (chB. 22-25) in A.D 290-310. 
In A.D. 376 the whole book was probably known to 
Epiphanius ( Hasr . Ixxix. 5, lxxviii. 7), and perhaps 
also to Gregory of Nyssa. The so-called Latin 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew (1-17) is merely an ortho- 
dox edition of the ‘ Book of James,’ which took its 
place in the West, probably about A.D. 450. The 
dt Nativitate Maries is descended from this Latin 
Gospel ; on this, too, the * Golden Legend ’ of the 
13th oent. is based, and a later recension of it, with 
many additions and Gnostic touches, appears in 
the Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter , a 
translation of a 4tn cent. Coptio original ; while 
another version of this legend, transformed by the 
new doctrine of the efficacy of prayers to Mary and 
the teaching of the Assumption and Exaltation, 
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appears in the Transitu* Marut, a Syriac Gnostic 
work of 290-350, recast by a Catholic Christian in 
410, extant also in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Ethi- 
opia, and Sahidio — * the firm foundation,’ as 
Ewald calls it, ‘ of all the unhappy adoration of 
Mary/ 

(6) The Gospel of Thomas (Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; 
Euseb. iii. 25).— Cyril ( Catech . iv. 36 [A D. 380- 
3861) condemned this GosjkjI as heretical; ho 
reckoned it Mamclia*nn. Hippolytus gives quota- 
tions fiom it, not in our vein ion. The catalogue 
of Nicephorus (A.D. 599) shows that it was a long 

E iece of 1300 stichoi, whuh pioves that our text is 
ut ‘a meagre abstract of the original’ (Lipsius, 
art. ‘ Gospels Apocryphal,’ in DCU ii. [1880] 704), 
from which Hippolytus quoted and which Cyril 
denounced. This Gospel was probably composed 
in 160-180, though it used some old traditions, one 
of winch appears m Justin {Dutl. 88), while another 
is referred to in Iren. ( adv . H<er. I. xx. 1, xvi. 3 
[A.D. 190] ). The original was cut down and altered 
by Catholics in order to ‘enlist the miiaculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side ’ 
(Lipsius, p. 705) ; but very much remains to testify 
to its original character Tho story deals with the 
Life of Christ only until He roaches the age of 12, 
and thus never urns parallel with the canonical 
narratives. The object is to show that Jesus was 
and knew Himself to be the Logos from Ills birth 
(in tho dependent Arabic Gospel of the Infancy we 
find the Babe declaring this m His cradle; prob- 
ably this comes from the original Gnostic Gospel of 
Thomas) Ilcnoo the need for miracles to show 
His power, heme the invention of such wonderful 
displays of sheer wilfulness as characterize tho 
Child hero and make llis story so repellent to all 
reverent minds. Our Gospel of Thomas , a 4th 
cent, version, is extant m two Gieek editions, and 
also in Latin and Syriac. Tho Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew (chs. 18-end) is based upon it, and of this 
the Arabic Gosjtel of the Infancy, full of bizaire 
extravagances, is merely an expanded version of 
the 6th centuiy. 

(2) Passion and Resurrection cycle —The 
second cycle of these Supplementary Gospels circles 
round the crisis of Clnist’s departure from tho 
world. Liko the first, they have no historical 
value, and exist m many versions, m a much 
altered and veiy late form. Tho Evany chum 
Nuodemi (the 13th cent, title of a Latin voision 
of the Greek 'Tiroixv-ti/xara rod Kvplov ijp.Qt' ’ItjcoO 
XpurroD M Uovrlov IliXdrov irpaxOlera), like the 
Infancy Gospels, became very popular. Like the 
‘Book of James,’ it is a composite work. All 
known texts go back to A D 425 The original 
was possibly a Christian reply to the forged 
Gesta Pilntt, invented to slander tho Christians 
by the Emperor Maximin Daza (A.D. 311-317) 
The idea was based on the Roman custom of 
drawing up oiticial reports, and the first hint of 
the existence of such a record of Christ’s trial 
appears in Justin ( Apol . I xxxv,, xxxviii. ; cf. 
Tertull. Apol. v., xxi.) It was natural that an 
account purporting to fill this place should be 
drawn up, and the book in question appears first 
in Epipli. Hair . 1. 1. The author was a Jewish 
Christian who knew somo Hebrew ; to his work 
was attached a Gnostic account of the Descensus 
ad inferos, added by the editor of A.D. 425 from 
an older collection ascribed to Leucius Channus 
(? =s Lucian of Antioch) ; also a forged letter of 
Pilate to the Emperor Claudius — probably of early 
date. The Coptic version dates from 361-363, ana 
uses Eusebius. It exists also in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian ; and many other additions to this col- 
lection appeared in the Middle Ages — for instance, 
the Mors Pilati and Ep. Herodis (see R. Hofmann, 
iaPMEH. 658-660). 


(D) Lost and Hostile Gospels.— These are 
‘ tendency writings’ of little historical value. 

(а) Gospel of Philip (Epiph. liter. xxvi. 13), re- 
ferred to incidentally m Pistis Sophia(k.T) 150-200), 
and used later by the Maniclueans (mentioned m 
Leontius of Byzantium [500-540] ; cf. also F. W. K. 
Muller, ABA W, 1904, Auhang, p. 108). — It was the 
work of Egyptian Gnostics during tho latter half 
of the 2nd century 

(б) Gospel of Matthias (Euseb. HE III. xxv. 6). 
— liipjiolytus ( Refut . vn. 8) says that llnsilides 
(A.D. 140) appealed to Abyovs ’AvoKpixplavi M arfflov. 
Zahn identifies these with tho irapablxxut quoted 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom, vii. ; cf li ix., m. iv.), 
and containing an identification of Matthias with 
Zacclneus (Strom. IV. vi 35), who as land -publican 
is set up to counteract the authority of Matthew, 
his subordinate ! Ilarnack doubts this ingenious 
theory. 

(c) Gospel of Basilules (Or in Luc. i ; Jeiome, 
Prooeni. %n Malt.) was perhaps a Gospel-harmony 
in Docetic spnit (composed in Egypt 120-140). 

(d) Gospel of Valentinus (Teitull. de Prastripf. 
xlix.), possibly identical with Evanaelium VentnUs 
(Iren ado. liar. Hi. xi ), was piobahly a ticatise 
on the Gospels written m A D. 140. 

(c) Gospel of Apelles (Epiph liar xhv 2) con- 
tained Reach’s Logion 43 (cf 1 Tli fi a,r *) Apelles 
was a fnend of Marcion (140-160). 

(/) Gospel of Eve, or ‘of Perfection ’ (riXfii&rews) 
(Epiph. 11(0. xxvi. 2; Philnster, liar, xwm.), 
an Ophite, Gnostic, and pantheist Gospel. The 
seen© here, as elscwheie in class I), is laid ‘after 
the Resurrection.’ Eve is descnlied as seduced by 
Satan, the father of Cam. 

(q) Gospel of Judas Iscariot (Trcti. adv. liar. I. 
xxxi.). — The betrayal is treated as a mentonous 
action, delivering man from tho power of the 
Domiurge (Epipli. liver, xxvm. 1). Judas is thus 
tho ‘perfect Gnostic’ 1 

(h) Gospel of Cei'inthus (Epiph, liar, h 7) 

(t) Gospel of Thaddeeus (condemned with others 
in Decret. Gelasn ). — Thaddicus is peilmps legarded 
as one of the 70 disciples, who went to Kdcssa 

(j) Gospel of Bartholomew {Jeiome, 1’iooem in 
Matt. •, Decret. Gelasii). 

(k) Gospel of Andrew ( Decret . Gelasn), perhaps 
identical with tho Gnostic lleploSoi’ AvSptov, attacked 
by Augustine (de Adv. Leg. ct Pioph. xx ). 

(/) Augustine (de A dv. Leg. ct Prvph. a. 14) quotes 
an unknown Marcionite Gospel as making Christ 
say to the Jews : ‘Ye have sent away tho living 
w ho is before you, and ye prate (fabulamim) about 
the dead ! ’ 

(m) Besides these we possess a Muhammadan 
Gospel of Barnabas, based on a Gnostic Docetic 
Gospel (condemned m Decret. Gelasn), now extant 
in an Italian MS at Vienna. A Spanish version 
once existed, but is now lost. This book is men- 
tioned by Toland ( Nazarcnus , London, 1719) ; it 
was found by Crainer, and purchased by Prince 
Eugene'of Savoy. The stones of an Arabic original 
are probably mythical. A wide spirit of tolerance 
and chanty pervades this astonishing production 
of a Christian mystic who became a Muslim It 
probably dates from 1300-1350. The death of 
Judas Iscanot, substituted for Christ on (ho 
cross, is described here in detail, and is probably 
a feature of the original Gnostic Gospel oj Bar- 
nabas. 
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L. St. Alban Wells. 

GOSSIP. — The word in its original use indicated 
a person who had becomo related (sib) to anothei 
through a common relation in the service of God, 
as a sponsor, who answers for a child in baptism 
It then broadened out to embrace those who were 
lelated to one another through common intei ests 
of some soi t. It was next applied to the talk of 
those who were thus related, and finally to the 
speech of friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
about persons and matters which were of common 
interest to them. Gossip is essentially a social 
function, and is as old and universal as society. 
It has existed semper, ubique, et in omnibus. It 
finds its mateual everywhere. Nothing is too 
high or too low for it. If wo seek to gather the 

f 'eneral sense of its moral character, theie can be 
ittle doubt that it is condenmatoiy. Burns, in ins 
Address to the Unco Gmd, Bays : 

* Ye’ve nought to do but nmrk and tell 
Your neeboura* fauta and folly ’ 

Tennyson numbers gossip among the ‘ sms of empti- 
ness’ (in The Princess, pt. ii. line 92). Colentigo 
may have had it in mind when (in Christabel, pt. a. 
line 78) he wrote : 

•llut whispering tongues con poison truth * 


Most of the definitions or descriptions of gossip are 
in agreement with this judgment of it. It is a 
* retailing of small talk,’ * the telling of idle tales,’ 
‘women’s tattle over tea.’ It is ‘generally con- 
cerned with evil things, and is rarely beneficent,’ 
It is usually regarded as being inspired by an im- 
pel tinent curiosity, and as haying no interest but 
a Belfish one. It tends to create ill-feeling, disturbs 
peaceful friendships, tempts to exaggeration, fos- 
ters a morbid love of prying, and is a fruitful source 
of evil imputations. It has little regard for the 
truth of what it repeats, inclines to add fiction to 
fact, exercises little or no discrimination or censor- 
ship, and aims chiefly at effect. It is characterized 
by a general pettiness of interest, and requires 
slight powers of thought. The mind that finds 
delight m gossip is piisoned in the lower interests 
of life. Though it is more genial and kindly than 
soandal, it is closely and dangerously allied to it, 
and often passes into it. The habitual gossiper is 
almost always a scandal-monger. 

However much it may be condemned, it must be 
admitted that gossip is exceedingly attractive. 
There is a certain pleasure in hearing and retailing 
it. The word suggests the frank and interested 
talk of neighbours and intimates about the sayings 
and doings of people whom they know. In tne 
small woild of private life theie ate incidents and 


dramas as exciting and absorbing as those that 
take place on the larger and wider stage of the 
world’s life. Social life has been called ‘ the dra*aa 
of mankind ’ ; and men and women find pleasure, 
relaxation, and perpetual interest in it. . The girls 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, in their debating 
society once discussed the question ‘ Is Life worth 
living without gossip 7 ’ and unanimously decided 
that it was not. Miss Gladstone, Principal of 
North Hall, defended the vote. It is to be rioted 
that gossip is most active in small communities. 
In the village or parish the interests arefewer and 
more personal, and the sense of kinship is more 
acute than in larger communities. Where every 
one knows his neighbour, gossip is rife. It is 
regarded as a practice to which women are speci- 
ally prone It is possible that the more restricted 
life which most women live, as compared with 
men, has led them to indulge m this social ac- 
tivity. In the same ciicumstances, as may be 
seen in individual instances, men would indulge in 
it as largely as women. In proportion as women 
enter into tne larger life ami interests of the world, 
their tendency to gossip declines. The massing of 
men and women m cities under the influences 
which have produced our modem civilization has 
weakened the sense of kinship, increased the feel- 
ing of individualism, and multiplied the larger 
interests of life. Gossip has, therefore, in some 
measure declined, but the instinct continues to 
exist, and satisfies itself with the personalities of the 
cheap or ‘ gutter * press, journals which report the 
sayings and doings of famous or infamous people, 
the details of divorce cases, and the articles which 
the ‘lounger at the Clubs’ can supply.. Finer 
minds find satisfaction for the gossiping instinct 
in histories, biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, 
and reminiscences. Among the French this type 
of literature has been brought to a high stato 
of perfection. In their Mtmoircs, gossip has al- 
most attained the dignity of anjart. 

It is far from just to indulge in indiscnminate 
condemnation of the pi notice of gossip. It is a 
social product, and couid be destroyed or brought 
to Bilenee only by a universal nnu absolute indi- 
vidualism, m which no one cared for what con- 
cerned another. It is irrelevant to say that gossip 
should be confined to things and should not deal 
with persons. There is little interest m things, 
except what comes to them m relation to persons. 
Besides, persons are more interesting than things, 
and it is they who make up the social community 
out of whose relationships gossip arises. So long 
as men and women live in society, and havo the 

S ower of speech, they will talk of the sayings and 
oings of others. It is surprising how much can 
be said m defence of gossip Not only is it a 
necessary outcome of social life and social instincts, 
but, m spite of its occasional disruptive ellects, it 
helps to vitalize social life, strengthens the links 
that keep society together, and lessens the arctic 
chili of a growing individualism. It is the school 
of social criticism, thiough which men and women 
form and express their judgments, and determine 
many of their social actions. It is the vehicle of 
the social conscience. It may err, and does en 
repeatedly, but its errors do not destroy its social 
helpfulness. It assists in forming and preserving 
the moral tone of a community. The practice of 
gossip also provides for the exercise of charity, 
magnanimity, and gentleness. The charity that 
‘ taketh not account of evil ; reioiceth not m un- 
righteousness, but rejoiceth witn the truth* (1 Co 
13”*) would nave few opportunities of showing 
itself, and of perfecting itself in a social world in 
which gossip was unknown. It may even be said 
that, in so far as Christianity has affected the 
alienations and separations of society, bridged the 
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gulfe that yawn between classes and nations, and 
Increased the sense of kinship and brotherhood in 
the world, it has enlarged the sphere and powers 
of gossip. * Not looking each of yon to his own 
things, bat each of yon also to the things of 
others ' (Ph 2*) is a precept which enoonrages the 
spirit out of which the tendency to gossip comes. 
We mast not forget the debt which literature 
owes to this social interest. In the essays of 
the Spectator : Tatter , and the like, the social 
criticism of the time is thrown into such vivid 
forms that the age lives before the reader in a 
more realistic and truthful way than any didactic 
history could produce. 

Gossip resembles all the universal activities of 
humanity. It is like the power of thought or 
imagination. It is one manifestation of the 
power of speech. It may be used for good or for 
evil, for genial and kinaly ends or for those that 
poison and embitter and degrade. To eradicate it 
u impossible so long as man remains a social 
animal. To use it rightly should be the aim of 
every one ‘ If any stumbleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man ’ (Ja 3 s ). 

Literature —A. K. H. Boyd, Autumn Hobday*, London, 
1866, p 280, M. D Babcock, Thoughts for Beery-bay Living, 
New York, 1901 ; M. G. Conklin, Conversation, London, 1912 ; 
A. C. Benson, Along the Road, do. 1918, p. 200 : St James' 
Magazine, April 1861 . Fraser’s Magazine, 1891 ; New England 
Magazine, vol. vi. , Spectator, Sept. 1888 ; The Month, vol. o. 

p.836. John Reid. 

GOTRA.— There exists as yet no competent 
history of the Indian gotras. 1 If, however, we take 
as our starting-point the BrShmanical legend and 
theory regarding them, and compare therewith the 
references made to them, incidentally and apart 
from the influence of theory, in Indian literature, 
we may perhaps find ourselves able to form some 
approximate idea of the singular nature of these 
family communities, which, together with caste 
(£.«.), are of the utmost significance for the struc- 
ture of Indian society. Nor can we in this inves- 
tigation rely solely upon the Sanskrit literature ; 
we must also take into account the Pali Canon of 
the Buddhists, and the books of the Jains. If we 
then compare with the results thus obtained the 
data furnished by the ethnological materials found 
in modern Anglo-Indian literature, we may venture 
to draw from these various sources some conclusions 
regarding the origin and character of the gotras in 
ancient times. 

z. BrShmanical legend and theory.— The Brah- 
mans all pride themselves on their Divine origin. 9 
Legend* relates that once, when Brahma was per- 
forming a sacrifice, there came forth from it the 
seven ftfir— Bhrigu,' Angiras, Marlchi, Atri, Pul&ha, 
Pulastya, and Vasif^ha. The Brahmanical septs 
were likewise supposed to derive their origin from 
seven rw*> though not exactly the seven just 
named, of whom the fifth, Fulana, brought forth 
demons (rdkgasas), and the sixth, Pulastya, devils 
(piidchas), while the seventh, Vasi^ha, died, and 
appeared again as a descendant of Marlchi. Then, 
as Bhjrigu and Angiras, owing to their mythical 
character, could not properly be represented as 

l The Indisn lexicographers explain gotra as synonymous 
with: tantati (‘ lineage ’), janana (‘ race’}, kula (‘family’), 
abkijana (‘descent’), tmvaya (‘ progeny ’), varhta (‘race’), 
anvavdyaO lineage*), tantdnaC family, offspring ’)(Amamko6a, 
8. 7. 1> The meaning AkhyA (‘ name *) has apparently been de- 
veloped from that of r family,' ‘ family name/ In the Rigveda, 
gotra meant simply ‘cow-stall,’ ‘stall.’ P&plni (rv. L lflfif.j 
oses the word in a grammatical sense, with which the present 
article has nothing to do. Its aim being to deal with gotra in its 
purely sociological aspect. (.*. as ‘family' or 'race.' On the 
probable connexion of this meaning with the Vedio sense of 
r oow-€taH,’ of. o. Barker, Hindu Lout, Calcutta, 1908, p. 49 f . 

9 Taittirtya BrOhmapa, L 11,0, 

* Matsyapurdna, cxcnr. 8 ff. For other versions of the legend 
regardlngAe origin of the Brahman caste, of. J. Muir, Original 
SantkrUTomU , £> (London, 1866) 70., and the art. Bagiao, in 
voL tt. p. 568 l 
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founders of families, 1 their plaoe is taken in the 
Brahmanical theory by other three ancestors, 
Bhjigu being superseded by J&madagni, and 
Angiras by Gautama and BharadvAja. In the 
Sat a pat ha Brdhmana, 9 accordingly, the seven fifut 
enumerated as ancestors are : Gautama, Bharad- 
vAja, ViAvamitra, Jamadagni. Vasistha, KaAyapa, 
and Atri. To these tradition adds an eighth, 
Agastya ; and thus the Brahmanical elans (gotrcuy 
are in reality traced to eight ancestors. These 
rank as gotrak&rins — the founders of the numerous 
Brahmanical families, and their descendants are 
the various gotras .* 

The number of families desoended from the eight potraJbdrini 


, ______ Tamsdagnli ten (Gotamas, 

Uchathyaa, Rahugapas, Somarijakis, Vfcmadevaa, Bfibadukthas, 
Prtpadaivas, (likpaa, Kakjnvanti, Dirghatamaeas) to Gautama , 
nine (Bharadv&jos and Agnlve4yas, Mudgalas, Vifpuvriddhas, 
Gargaa, Haritas, and other*, Haftkritls, and othere, Kapvas, 
Kapls, SauAga-aaMlris) to Bharadv&ja ; two (Atria, Gaviethiraa) 
to Atri, twelve (OhUdtae, and others, Sraumata-Klinakayina*. 

Dbanafijayas, Ajas, I*-*-* — * 

Katae, Agnamar 

to VUvlmltra ; 
to KaSyapa , fourC 
to Vaplftha , and, f 
In a passage 

twenty-four, , 

BhamdvAJa, Gautama, Saul , _____ 

treya, Vasistha, Vi4\ kmitra, Kuilka, Kauilka, Ghyitakaudka, 
Maudgalya. Alamy&na, Par Mar*, Saupiyana, Atri, Vituki, 



— — , , corresponding 

In part with the above, but it states that the complete number 
of gotras Is forty. 

To fix the number of gotras at eighteen, as is dons by a 
modern Hindu writer,* cannot be oonsidered as other than a 
hypothesis baaed upon Br&hmanlcal legends. Ohantaal Rao. 
the writer in question, holds that the original eight families of 
aotrakdrins were supplemented iby ten more, and that the 
latter consisted lof Brkhmans who had for a time followed 


Ahgiras. They rank as Kevala-Bhirgavas or Kevi 

(kevala *» ‘ separate ‘ isolated ’), and may Intermarry with any 
other family. Their names are : Vltahavya, Mitrayu, Sunaka. 
Vepa, Rathitara, Mudgala, Vlppuvriddha, Harito, Kapva, and 
Saftkrlti. 7 

Closely connected with the gotra is the pravara, 
i.e. the invocation of Agni by the name of the 
ancestors of a Br&hman who consecrates the sacri- 
ficial fire. The officiating priest whose duty it was 
to call upon Agni Havyavfihana, the deity who 
carries the libations to heaven, pronounced the 
names of the ptpi-ancestors (dr gey a) peculiar to his 
gotra, in order to show that he, as the offspring of 
worthy forbears, oould fitly and worthily perform 
the sacred action. It was a law that the number 
of the drgeyas or pravara-rigis, whose names were 
thus pronounoed, might be one, two, three, or five, 
but no other. 8 Thus, e.g., of the gotras specified as 
descendants of Jamadagni in the above list from 

l Of Ludwig, Die Mantrahtteratur, p. 178. 

» xiv 6. 2, 6 For the sapiartayas, c t also th« passages 
quoted in Bdhtlingk-Roth, Santa. Worterb., 8t Petersburg, 
1856-75, s.v * Biri ’ 

» Atvaldyana Srauta Sutra, parihflabhdga 8. 

4 AtvTar 8. xti 10 6 IT Of. Max Muller, Hist, of Ancient 
Skr. Lit \ London, I860, p 880 ff. 

• SabdakeUpadruma, s o. • Gotra.’ 

• Ohentsal Rao, The Principles of Pravara and Gotra, p lii 

TAooordlng to the Gotrapravaranvrpaya (in Anantadeva, 

Sachskdrakaustubha, Bombay. 1861), the Kevala-Bhrlgue oom 
prise toe following six, families : Vatsas, Arptipepas. Y&skss, 
Mltrayus, Vaipyas, and sunakas, while the Kevala Aftgirasas are 
also ux in number, via. Haritas, Kutsas, Kapvas, Rathitams, 
V isnu vjdddhas, and Mudgala*. 

• Of. G&rgya N&rtvana toltv. Sr 8. xd 10 6. The dmgotra, 
i.e, a person who belongs to two gotras, must, according to 
Sdhkh. Sr. 8. i. 4. 16, in performing toe pravara, utter tbe nuns* 
not of torts, but of six ancestors , this is toe case of the so- 
called kfstraja, toe eon lawfully begotten of the wife of a chlhUera 
man, and therefore belonging to toe gotra of bis bodily as well 
as to that of his adopttvsfttoar. Of the section ‘ dvivarhtydh’ 
in the Pravaradarpava of Kamaldkara (Ohentsal Rao, on. ok. 
pp. 180-186); tee, further, toe KautOtya, ed. Sham* fisstri. 
Mysore, 1909, p. 164 
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the Aivalayana Sruuta Sutra,' the Vatsaa invoked 
Agni as Bhiirgava, Ghyftvana Apnavtaa, Aurva, 
and Jftinadagna the Ar^i$epas, as i Bhftrgava, 
Chyftvarm Aj navftna, Ar^^ena, and Anflpa,’ and 
so forth 

I he k$atriyan and the Vaiiyaa, according to the 
Br&hmanical theory, were required to pronounce 
the pravara of their purohita {domestic chaplain) 
Similarly if sacrifice was offered by a king the 
officiant named not the kings ancestors, but those 
of his purohita j though the king s rdjdrfi forbears 
might also be named * According to other sources 
however the pravara was firmly established among 
both the Kjjatriyas and the Vai^yas — Mfinava, Alia 
and Pauifiravusa being named as the drqeyas of the 
former while Agni was invoked by the latter as 
Bli&landana V&tsapn andMfinkila 4 

1 o the above mentioned pravai a lists are an 
nexed specific discussions regarding the gotra* 
between which intermarriage was permitted or for 
bidden In general persons belonging to the same 
gotra or having the same pravara, are not allowed 
to marry one another The recognized rule is that 
individuals are regarded as sagotra t c belongmg 
to the same gotra if they have in common even one 
of the invoked in the pravara 8 

A Kadva] a for instance must not marry the daughter of 
another KaAyapa but he is likewise prohibited from n arrying 
the daughter of a Sap^lia as the pravara group of the Ka*va 
pas (Kuyapa Avats&ra and Aslta) and that of the Bay^ilaa 
(SSpdUa Aslta and Dalvala) coi tain a common ancestor Anita 
The gotras at the BhrJgus at i tie A/girasare in part exempt 
from this rule Thus of the seven gotras tracing tneir descent 
to Ilhrigu the Syaitas. Mitrayus and Sunakas may intermarry 
and, sim larly the Ppfadadvas Mudgalas Vijpuvfiddhas Kao 
vos Agastyas Harltas SaAkfitls Kapis and Yaskas ui») all 
marry with one another oe also with the Jimadagnyas etc 6 

2 The data regarding the gotras in ancient 
India — It is hardly possible to decide how far the 
legendary and theorizing traditions of the Briili 
mans and more especially the pravara lists con 
turn historical elements corresponding with the 
actual facts of genealogy I he proto ancostois of 
the gotras must be regarded not indeed as leal 
personalities but certainly as eponyms whose ox 
lstence was taken for granted, and to whom the 
entire spiritual heritage of the priestly tribe was 
ascribed We must assume that the hereditary 
character of the priesthood was already recognized 
in the Vodio period such songs religious tradi 
tiona and sairihual customs os had come to be 
linked with the name of a particular were in 
the | ost Yedic age vested in the gotra 7 The deter 
mining condition of joint membership in any given 
gotra was spiritual connexion ana inheritance 
nitre physical descent being of less importance , for, 
though the gotra was transmitted from father to 
son yet not all members of a gotra were blood 
lelations 


Many a Brill man, when asked by his guru to what gotra he 
belonged 8 could only answer like Satyakhma tbe son of Jab&lk 
1 know not teacher of what gotra l am In a ich cases the 
teac her gave his p mil a name taken either from a deit\ or from 
i constellation ana also as some writers say. the name of a 
qotr t » an i we m ist suppose that the pupil thenceforward 
regarded himself as belonging to the gotra thus imposed 


The dubiety as to physical descent made it neces 
sary to formulate the rule that, if the pravara 

» Itv Sr <? xll 10 6 f 

8 A collect on of the traditional praiara lists differing oon 
elderably from one another is given by Purupottama In his 
/ > rae«ramaffjort(reprod icedinLhentsalKao op cit. pp 1-124) 
of further, the section G trapravaranirgaya in Anantadeva 
baihsk&rakaustubha, p 179 if 

• As required eg, by Attareya Brdkmaoa vil 25, and 
Sdfilh Sr S i 4 17 cf Weber I mi Stud x 79 

* Baudhkyana, quoted by P ir fottama. Pravaramafijari (ed 
Ohentsal Rao. op et‘f. p 120) See Aiv Sr 8 xii 16 4 6 , but 
of the variations in Apaetamba Sr S xxlv 10 11-18. 

*Atv Sr S PariiVfptbKaga. 

8 lb. , of Max Mailer, op ott p. 887! 

f I ud wig MantraliUeratur p. 178. 


8 Chhdngogyopanifad. ir 4 4 
8 Gobhwya Qfihya SUtra, ii. ] 


10. 28-86 of Weber op ett. p. 


was not certain, then— even m the case of a Brah- 
man— the only ancestor to be named was Manu, 
the common progenitor of all 1 
But, although the purely spiritual relationship 
took precedence in the gotras , the system of rel&> 
tiona based upon community of ancestois whether 
assumed or real was not without influence on 
practical life The above mentioned regulations 
of the Br&hmanical ritual literature, enjoining that 
the Br&hmans, after completing their period of 
study, should, on kindling the sacred fire, perform 
the pravara— i e the rite of calling upon Agm 
under the name of three or five ancestors — 
doubtless correspond with actual practice And, 
while many a mythical ancestor might be foisted 
into the pravara, yet those elements of the ritual 
in connexion with which father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather had to be mentioned by 
name forced the members to keep alive the know 
ledge of then ancestois from generation to genera 
tion 8 and thus tended to give a ceitain fixity to 
the genealogical relations of the vat ious families 
There were several other circumstances which in 
teusified the exclusiveness of the families already 
fused into a unity by belongmg to the same gotra , 
and thus separated the different gotras more or less 
rigorously from one another 
An external iiid ation of membership in a particular gotra 
has been found in the mode of wearing tl e hair The Bhirga- 
vas had ths head shaven , the Ahgiras wore five braids the 
Atrls three curls. and the Vasipthae according to the Rxaveda 
wore a plait on tne right side or the head 8 An injunction re 
ferring to the ceremony of hair cutting found in the Aioald 
yana Grxhya Sutra 4 vix. Let him have l is hair dressed accord 
Ing to ths o istorn of ths family points to a family custom that 
was no doubt, connected with the practice of distinguishing 
the gotras by the mode of dressing the hair In other Gfthya 
Sutras it is stated that the style of wearing the 1 air is deter 
mined by (family) custom or yatharyx 0 The commentators ex 
plain the expression yatharqx as sigi ifying that the n imber of 
curls worn corresponds to the number of r»4« named in the 
pravara thus one for those who had one rtf* in their list of 
a ice»tors two for those who had two and eo on • 


The deep seated antagonism between the Vasia 
tha and the VnW&mitra septs, which according to 
tradition arose out of the famous conflicts between 


their respective ancestors, but which was m real 
lty an expression of the struggle for supremacy 
between tne nobility and the priesthood/ is fre 
quentlv referred to in the literature 
According to KfttyAyana a ViivAraitra and a true Vosistha 
cannot both take part in the same eattra te ins soma sacrifice 
which has more than twelve days of soma pressing 8 Similar 
differences with respect to the ritual are to be met with elee 
where thus the Vasi^has and the Sunakas recognized Narft- 
4athsa as their Beoond //rapdja-deitv while moet of tbe septs in 
>okedTanunaplt. The dprUUktdnl ( propitiatory hymns were 
different for each gotra thus, « p that of the Sunakas was 
Agni is kindled,' that of the Vaslg$ha8 Enjoy our fuel etc 8 
There was oIbo diversity among the gotras as to the manner of 
cutting the sacrificial object (hams) tho rice cake An ong the 
J&maaagnis tbe rule was to cut the cake in five pieces a nong 
the other gotras in four The praotioe of the Jamadagnis was 
followed by the Vateas the Vidas, snd the Are{ipeoas who are 
likewiee referred to as pafichAvattinas making five cuts 10 
As to the question how far the«»e differences 
among the gotras affected their participation m 
the sacrifice, the Br&hmamcal tradition varies 
According to one view 11 — the more rigid— only 
those Bi&nmans who observed the same ritual, » e 
were ekakalpa, could take part together in a sattra 


l Kdtyiyana Sr S ill 2. 11 Atv Sr S 1 8. 6 , Ip Sr S 
udv 10 18 cf Weber p 79 

• Weber p 820 

• Hillebrandt, RxtuaUxtteratur, Strassburg 1897 (GIAP liL 

It vl 

• HvrapyaktRn Qrihya Sutra ii. 6. 11 similarly Apastamba 
vi. 16 V7 Vaxkhdnasa ill 28 

« Hillebrandt p 60 

7 Of R. Roth, Zur LiUsratur u. Geseh d Weda 8tuttgart, 
1846, p. 870 J Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts i 8 8170 
tXSty Sr S L 6, 18, 14. 

• Devasv&min to Ih Sr £ 

p 86 

is YJiftlka Deva on Kdty L 9. 8, of Weber, op at p 96 and 

ii J3* Sr 8, xtt. 10 1 


r 8 xlL 10 1 , cf Chenteal Rao op <dt 
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Sinee, u was noted above, each gotra had its own 
dprisUkta , and since in the pray ty'a-formulte some 
gotra* recognised TantLnap&t. others Nar&£aihsa, 
as the second praydjadeity, then, if the partakers 
in the sacrifice should belong to different gotra t, 
the appointed formula would not be in harmony 
with one another. 1 To this more stringent atti- 
tude, however, was opposed the view that the 
divergence of the gotra* in such matters formed 
no obstacle to their joint performance of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony, inasmuch as the more important 
factor was community of nte,* and the minority 
must accommodate themselves to the majority; 
or else the participators simply follow the kalpa 
(‘rule ’) of the gphapatx (‘householder ’).* 

The gradual increase in the number of families 
laying claim to a common anoestor, and the un- 
certainty as to membership in a gotra , led with 
increasing frequency, as the present writer thinks, 
to a disregard of the condition that all participators 
in an (‘ sacrifice ’) should belong to the same 
gotra.* 

The hypothesis that in an earlier age each gotra performed 
the religious rites by itself finds support in a passage of the 
Maitr&yapl Saihhitd ® which refers to the preparations for a 
sacrificial. assembly, and says explicitly that those taking part 
in the ceremony proceed by gotra* ‘"Thou art a cover for 
every one”— with these words he sets up the roof, for they 
proceed gotra by gotra.' Clear indications of the existence of 
a sacrum gtnUlunum may be discerned also in the fact that, in 
the agni*t<ma,Hhe aamapivratas. amdtyas or relatives’) 

of the person offering are invited to take part— his wife, sons, 
grandsons, and brothers . the Adhvaryu is grasped by the sacrl- 
ficor, the latter by bis wife, she by his sons, they by his grandsons, 
and these, finally, by the jfiatis i 

As regards the tr&ddha, the funeral rite performed in honour 
of the dead, likewise, it seems natural to suppose that joint- 
membership in a gotra — that of the dead— was a necessary 
condition of participation. The BwudMyana Qrihya Sutra* 
tn opposition to the Dharmaidstra, grants the possibility that 
the Brihmans to be invited to the rr&ddha might be connected 
by blood, gotra, learning, and virtuous conduot, and we may 
perhaps recognise here the older phase of the ritual. 

In course of time there eeemB to have been evolved 
the regulation— given both m the GrthyaaHtras 9 
and in the Dharmaid*tras—thut the Br&hmans to 
be invited should not be connected either by blood, 
or by gotra, or by mantra*. It is nevertheless quite 
certain that the gotra was a far from unimportant 
faotor in the &rdadha. 

In ths *koddi*tairdddka, the funeral rite performed on behalf 
of a single individual, according to ths Srdddhavidhi 10 a food- 
ball (ptv4 a) was offered to the departed, and his personal and 
gotra names were uttered along with the words, ‘ This food for 
thee 1 ' According to the Figpu-i’uratia, the food offered by 
the proper persons to forefathers, with utterance of their names 
and gotra, became a meal for the manes u Similarly, in the 
udakakarman (' libation of water’) for the deceased, a handful 
of water was poured out, and his personal and gotra names were 
pronounced . t g 4 Devadatta, of the KUyapa gotra, this is thy 
water 


But the diversity of gotra in relation to ntual 
had not so profound an influence upon practical 
life as had the rules prohibiting marriage Detween 
members of the same gotra, or intermarriage be- 
tween certain groups of gotra*. These singular 
and rigorous ordinances likewise seem to have Deen 
a growth of later times. In the JRigveda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On 
die contrary, it would seem rather, as, e.g., from 
Satapatha Brdhmana, i. 8. 3, 6, that marriages be- 
tween members of the same family were of common 
occurrence in the ancient period. The union of men 
and women descended from the same ancestor, and 

1 Devasy&min on Jh. Sr. S. (Chentsal Bao, p. 26). 

* Safikh. Sr. 8.‘x Hi. 14. 6 ; LfyyAyana Sr. 8. vL 4. 16; of. 


Weber, op. at. p 98 L 

* For the opposite view, aea Weber, op. dt. p. 94. 

* ill. 8. 9. 

* A sacrificial rite extending over several days in spring. 

I Of. Hillebrandt, op. dt. p. 128. 

* W. Oaland, AUind. AhnenkuU, Leydsn, 1898, p 20. 

9 mrawaMin, ii. 10. 2. 

1# Athariav*d*. Pandit*, xllv. 1. 14 (ed. Bolling and v. 
M GSrgya Nftriyapa to Ah. Sr. S. iv. 4. 10. 


• Waber, op. dt. p. 94. 


of blood-relations in the third and fourth degrees, 
is represented as being a general praotioe. 1 But 
even oy the time of the QfthyasiUra* we find that 
marriage outside one’s own gotra had come to pre- 
vail . Gobhila* expressly says that a pupil who nas 
completed his study of the Veda should, with his 
teacher's consent, take as a wife one who does not 
belong to his own gotra. Hiranyake&in* likewise 
recommends marriage with one of another gotra j 
and with this agrees the Af&navagrihya-riitra,* 
which, however, expresses the regulation in differ- 
ent terms, requiring that the series of ancestors 
invoked in the sacrifices shall not be the same for 
both husband and wife. 

The prohibition of marriage within one’s own 
gotra had manifestly become the rule by the time 
of the DharrruutUra * : thus, in the eode of Manu 
we find that a maiden who is not related by blood 
on her mother’s side, and does not belong to the 
same gotra on her father’s, is recommended to the 
twice-born as eligible for marriage and the com- 
munity of the household ceremonies ; 8 Ap&stamba 8 
forbids a father to give his daughter to a man of 
the same gotra as himself, while Gautama and 
Vasi^ha permit marriage only between those who 
have not the same pravara . T 

Presumptive evidence to the effeot that marriages 
within the gotra were prohibited in the 3rd cent 
B.c. is found in the Kau(il\ya, the author of which, 
as we may assume on the ground of Jacobi’s con- 
vincing elucidation, was the minister of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurva dynasty. 8 In 
that work the head of a house is charged to live by 
ins calling, and to marry girls of his own caste, 
but of a different gotra . 9 

These requirements could not, of course, fail to 
affect the customs connected with marriage, and, 
more particularly, with courtship. According to 
Sdnkh&yana Gfthya Sutra, l. 8. 4, the deputy- 
suitors when proposing marriage to a girl announced 
the gotra names of bridegroom and bride— obviously 
in order to show that there was no legal obstacle 
to the proposed union. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether the regu- 
lations were strictly obeyed. It was at all events 
found necessary, even m theory, to grant exemp- 
tions . thus, certain gotras had the right to inter- 
marry with all other families. These gotra 8, as 
we have seen, were above all the so-called Kevala 
(or separate) Bh&rgavas and Angirasas, belonging 
to the gentea said to be descended from Bhpgu ana 
Angiras. 

It was clearly no fortuitous or arbitrary circumstance that 
ths right of exogamy should be oonoeded to the descendants of 
Bhpgu and AAglras in particular. The Bh&rgavas and AAgi- 
rasas, In virtue of their relation to the Athorvavsda, were 
more closely allied to the warrior than to the Br&hman caste ; 
even according to the Br&hmanlcal tradition they belong, 
together with the KUyapae and the Vasl»(taas, to the miua- 
gotrdpi, the original and truly ancient gotras ; while the other 
gotras, as the Mahdbhdrata puts it, became great by the merit 
of their works 10 In this passage we light once more upon the 
antagonism that prevailed between certain gotras— an antagon- 
ism which was in no tense confined to the matters of ritual 
already referred to. but made itself felt also in political life 
That rivalry for political supremacy was the main factor in the 
conflicts between the Vasinas and the VUv&mitrae need hardly 
be doubted The former were in possession of a secret doctrine, 
a brdhmapam — the twenty-nine sfomabAdpo-maxlms— and it 
was on this account that ths Bharatas always chose their 
purohita from among the Vasifth&s n 

The struggle for the influential and lucrative 
office of purohita,** the all-powerful adviser of the 

i Weber, p. 76 f a 1U 1-4 

8 i 19. 2. <17 8 


0 Manu, ill. 6. For the divergent interpretations of the com- 
mentators, cf. Q. Biihler, 8BB xxv. 76, note 
• IL 11. 16. 

7 Ga utama, Iv. 1-6 ; Vasistha, vili 1 
» H. Jacobi, • Ifber dieKchtheit dee Kautiljya,’ SB AW, 1912. 
9 H. Jacobi, • Kultur*, Sprach-, u. Llterarhist. aus d. Kauf Iliya, 
8 MAW, 1911, p 966 

W Mrnhmh, xil. 296/17 f. 11 Weber, p. 84. 

l> Tdndyamahdbrdhmapa, stLS.fi, Piocbel and Geldner, Fed. 
Studies, 111. (Stuttgart, 1901) 6 ; cf., on the pwrofota, R. Ftok, 
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monarch and the ruler of the national fortunes, 
seems to hare intensified the mutual antagonism 
of the gotrcu. While the Vasifthas, hr reason of 
their knowledge of the atomabhdga- maxims, seemed 
to the Bharatas the most eligible candidates for the 
office, other gotrcu also made the same claim on the 
ground of their distinctive scholarship, as, e.g., the 
A trey as 1 on] account of their familiarity with the 
Rioveda, the Kfiiyapa* on account of their know- 
ledge of the Sdmaveda, and so on. To each gotra 
pertained a particular deity and a particular Veda.* 
It is obvious that the followers of the A tharvaveda, 
the magic songs of which are in very many cases 
designed to meet the needs of kings, had the best 
chances in the competition for the post of purohita. 
As the Atharvaveda was associated in the closest 
way with the warrior caste,' the gotrcu which ad< 
hered to that work stood in the most intimate 
relations with the king. In the Parii^cu to the 
Atharvaveda the claim of these gotrcu to the office 
of purohita is vindicated in the most positive terms 
against the rivalry of the others : 

“Let th* prinoe who would oonquer the whole world In a Just 
manner ohooee m hie teacher (guru— purohita) a Bhirgava en- 
dowed with learning and good qualities ’ ‘An adherent of the 
Rigveda (bahvrrcha) surely destroys his kingdom , an adherent 
of the Yajurveda (adhvaryv) would bring ms eons to ruin , an 
adherent of the Samaveda (oA handoga) would ocoooion loss of 
fortune ; and therefore let the teacher (i.e. the king's purohita) 
be an adherent of the Atharvaveda (dtharvaiya). whosoever 
through ignorance or negligence has an adherent of the Rigveda 
ae teacher suffers the loss of oountry, supremacy, city, and 
minister— of this there is no doubt ; or, if a king appoints an 
adherent of the Yajwrveda to be his purohita, then, when his 
money and his property are gone, he will be speedily killed by 
force of arms As little as a palsied man [makes] his way, aa 
little as a wingless bird [reaches] the tether, Just as little does 
a king attain to power and honour by having aa his teacher an 
adherent of the Sdmaveda If the teacher be a Paippal&do,* 
who knows the [Atharva\Veda, the kingdom will increase in 
money and oom : of this there is no doubt.* # 

If we may assume from the foregoing that the 
gotras tracing their descent to Bhpigu and Angiras 
were closely connected with the warrior caste, 
whether in virtue of their standing as purohitcu or 
m virtue of blood-relationship, we have, on the 
other side, good reasons for supposing that the 
Ksatnyas and, more particularly, the princely 
families of ancient India were regarded as belong- 
ing to the mUlagotrdni. 

In accordance with the Br&hmanical theory, as 
already noted, the priest, when performing a sacri- 
fice offered by a king, named eitner the rdjargi an- 
cestors of the king himself or the ancestors of his 
vurohita. If sometimes the arroganoe of the priests 
led them to regard their own anoestors as more 
worthy to be named than the king’s, yet the 
tnferenoe that some have drawn from this, viz. 
that the gotra of the purohita was transferred to 
the king whom he served, must he rejected with- 
out qualification.* When the Buddha, a scion of the 
Sftkya family, called himself Gautama, it was not 
because among the S&kyas the office of the purohita 
was vested in the Gautama sept, but because the 
S&kyaa traced theirorigin to Gautama, the descend- 
Die eooiale Qtiederung im norddetl Indien, Ki*I, 1897, pp. 107- 

1 The gotra of th« Atria wu held in (pedal honour : of. 
Weber, p. 80. 

* This is still the case at the present day. In a modern list 
(GotrdtHxli A hat of Brahman Gotraa, Allahabad, 1894) we Bnd 
the following categories attached to each gotra - veda, upaveda, 
MkhA, aUtra, pro vara, iikhd, pdda, dtvatd , thus, the Bb&rm- 
dvija gotra has as its vtda the Yajurveda : as its upaeeda, the 
Dhanvrveda , as it e pravara, SAglraso, Birhaspatya, Bh&ra- 
dvlia ; as its deity. Siva. 

* Of. M. Wlnternits, Getoh. dvr. 

1908)188. 

* A member of one of the nine schools into which, according 
to the Charauavudha belts. 4. IX the adherents of the Athar- 
vaveda were subdivided. 

* The Pantifpu of the Atharvaveda, 11.8.6; 4. M : 8. 1, ed. 
Bollln| and v. Negeleln, L (Lelprig, 1909) 49 f. ; ct MDMG lxv. 

Weber, pp. 78, 79; Olden berg, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, p. 
481 : Dialogues of the Buddha, «r. T. W. Rhys Davids (Soared 
Boeet of tfts Buddhiatt, U.X London, 1889, p. U6 f. 
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ant of Angiras, and because they prided themselves 
on belon^ng to that mtilagotra, and in the fact 
that their family acted as custodians of the religious 
traditions connected with the name of Gautama. 
Not only the Buddha himself, hut also his father, 
and even his cousin Ananda, were addressed as 
Gotaraa ; while Mah&pai&patl and her sister M&y&, 
both belonging to the S&kya family (kula), bore 
the name Gotain I. 1 That it was customary, in ad- 
dressing the individuals in question, to use, not the 
kula name (Sftkya), but the gotra name ( Gautama), 1 
shows how high a value was set— precisely in the 
ranks of the Khattiya (Kgatriya)— upon member- 
ship in one of the ancient gotrcu. This finds ex- 
pression also in a verse which frequently recurs in 
Buddhist Suttcu : ‘ The Khattiya is regarded as 
best among people who set a value on gotta.** 

For an adherent of Buddha’s teaching, who 
chooses to renounce the world, the privilege of be- 
longing to a gotra signifies, of course, as little as 
caste. When the Br&hman Sundftrika of the 
Bharadvftja gotra asked of the Blessed one a 
question regarding his gotra* the latter replied : 

' I am not a Br&hman, or the son of a king, or a Tessa (Skr 
Val4ya) , having taken as fmy] gotra [that] of common people, 
I wander about in the world, without possessions, meditating. 
Olad In a aahqh&ti, I wander about houseless, with my hair 
shorn, tranquil, not consorting with men in this world. Inop- 
portunely. 0 Brihman, dost thou make Inquiry of me regard- 


Stilf, the disparagement thns cast upon the gotta 
does not in the least alter the fact that the followers 
of Buddha were for the most part of eminent line- 
age, springing from princely, Br&hmanical, and 
other distinguished families, and that accordingly 
such gotra names as Opamafifla, Kanhftyana, Mo- 

S ,ll&na, Kassapa, Kandarftyana, Kondafina, Vftset- 
a, Vessfiyana, Bh&radv&ja, and Vachchh&yana 
oocur in the Pali Canon with special frequency.® 
That the gotrcu were in no sense a purely Br&h- 
manical institution is home out, further, by the 
sacTed writings of the Jains. Mah&vlra, the founder 
of this sect, and, like Buddha, a member of the 
Kqatriya caste— the feudal aristocracy •— belonged 
to the Kft£vapa gotra ; and, of course, Siddhftrtha 
his father, oupftr^va his paternal uncle, Nandivar- 
dhana his eldest brother, and SudarSanft his eldest 
sister were all likewise Kftiyapas. On the other 
hand, TriS&la, the mother of Mah&vlra, was of the 
Vasis^ha gotra, Ya6od& his wife a Kaundinyft, while 
his daughter, who, while still unmarried, was, of 
course, a Kft4yapa, passed by marriage into her 
husband’s gotra, and her daughter, the grandchild 
of Mahftvlra, was of the KauMka^ofra. 7 Thus the 
traditions of the Jains likewise lead us to infer 
that the Ksatriya families set as high a value upon 
gotra as did the Br&hmans, and that they observed 
the injunction against marriage within the gotra ; 

1 In the Suttavibhahga, P&chlttlya 11 8 (Vinaya Pitaka, ed. 
Oldsnberg, iv. 6 1.) the Qotama gotta (Pali, Skr gotra) Is ran] 
among the higher, and others, as, *" 


. ranked 
g , the Bhsrodv&ja gotta. 


wesens,* la ZDMG 11. (1897) 28l f.l The fact that the Sutta- 
Nipdta, 111. 1, line 42S, gives Adichch»(»8kr. Aditya, (he sun- 
god) os the gotra name of Buddha probably implies no more 
than the claim of a Divine origin for Che s&kya family. 

* On the use of the gotta (gotra) name Instead of the personal 
name, cf the examples quoted by Rhys Davids, op. eft. p. 196 L 
Examples of the practice are found also in the Jdtakae; thus, 
in the Sarabhahgajdtaka (Jot , ed. FausbCll, ▼. 126 ff), Sara- 
bhafiga the asceuo Is addressed by his gotra name Kopdoftfta 


Mil, v. 168 ff.X Isiimga (a Skr. Risyairt&ga) by hie gotra name 
Kassapa (Skr. K&4yapa). In Sanskrit poetry it is a favourite 
rhetorical device to let the husband or lover make the mistake 
of addressing hie wife or sweetheart by the name of some other 
mistress of. Eumdraaarhbhava, iv. 8. Similarly, Raghuvarhia, 
xix. 24 ; VdeavadattA, tr. Gray, New York, 1918, p. 05. These 
passages likewise seem to the p re se n t writer to imply that it 
was the custom to address a person by his gotra name. 

* Oldwhe gr^ ButMAa, p. m ; ot.&. pak, o^eiL p. ML 


« Sutta-lftpdta, UL 4, ed. FausbCH, pi L p. 80. 
■ Rhys Davids, op. ml p. 198. 

< Of. Jaiaa shtnu, tr.TL Jacobi, pi l (SBt 
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for the family of Mah&vlra vu oonneoted neither 
bv gotra wa by pravara with the two familiee with 
which, u just indicated, they intermarried. 

In the liat of the Sthavirae,* the eariiert adherent* of Mahi* 
vira, we And, of gotrat known to u« from the BrShwanioal 
literature, the following: Agnivetyfiyana, KMyapa, Kity&yana, 
Vatsa, Tafigikfcyana, Mitbara, Proem no, Gautama, Au&patya, 
Vawotha, Vyjgnripatya. Kauoika, Utktffta. Bharadvija, Kuo* 
data, Hlrita, Kautea, and Sovrata. Now it la certainly worthy of 
note that a large number the gotrat enumerated In thia list, 
and In the liat from the Pali Canon (riven above, belong by origin 
to the AAgirasae, or elae, e.g., the vateaa, traoe their descent to 
Bb|igu; while others, such as the Vaaetthas (Vaairthas) and 
Konaaftftaa (Kaugdinya*), claim to be deeoendanta of Vaa wha, 
or— aa the Kaaaapaa (KUyapas), Opamaflflaa (AupamanyaaX 
IforallAnaa (Maudgalytaae))— of Kiivapa, ao that, the great 
majority of the gotrat in question faHTwithin the group of 
nmagotrAni. The Kauiikaa alone traoe their descent to VUvfc- 
mitra, while descendants of Atri or Agaatya, so far aa the 
present writer baa observed, are never mentioned among the 
followers of Buddha or Mabivira, either in the Pali Canon or in 
the Jain literature. 

In the inscriptions of the rtflpa of Bhirhut, the donors of the 
various gateways and pillars are mentioned by name, and in 


and gotrat, as also metronymica — the latter, again, being com- 
pounds of a gotra name with the word putra (‘ son ’).* They are 
mainly names of kings, and the annexed metronymic serves, by 
means of the mother’s gotra name, to distinguish a particular 
king from other sons of nil father.* The gotra names ooou rring 
in such metronymic* are names like G&igva, Kautea, and Vatsa, 
and thue the gotrat here concerned are those found, as we saw 
above, if not exclusively, yet with unusual frequency, in the 
ranks of the Kaatriyaa. 

In addition to the Kjatriyae. however, isolated members of 
the third caste— wealthy Buddhistic laymen— are also mentioned 
in the inscriptions; as donors. But in these cases the gotra 
name is not added. Nevertheless, the present writer is inclined 
to think that even here the theory according to which, as we 
have seen, both gotra and pravara had a recognised place in 
the Valiya as in the higher castes corresponds with the actual 
facta, we must oertalnly not attach too much importance to the 
case of the potter with the got to name Bhaggava mentioned in the I 
KumbhakAra-J Atoka ;« but it is to be noted that the Kumhars, 
the modern potter caste of Bengal, Behir, and Orissa, have 
gotrat with such Brlhmanlcal names as Kauqdinya, KMyapa, 
etc. ;• and, further, when we read in the Sutia-Sipdta (ii. 7. 
82) not only of the KhatUya and the Srahmabandhu, but also 
of othars, as being protected by their gotra, we seem to be 
forced to the conclusion that these gotta-rakkMtd were eminent 
middle-olasa families.’ 

3. Gotra in India at the present day. — Just as 
the system of caste, in itB mam features (endogamy 
and hereditary calling), survives unchanged to the 
present day, so the state of things in relation to 
gotra is, among the Brahmans at least, the same 
to day as it was in ancient times. The Br&hraanical 
gotras are still eponymous sections named after the 


ever, to be largely a matter of local distinctions . 1 
P. Chentsal Rao, in the work already cited,' writes 
on this point as follows : 

* No case hu as yet oome before the oourte in which the ques- 
tion of the validity of a marriage between Brihman* belonging 
to the same Pravara or Gotra i* Involved : but when aca mm ' the 
kind do** oome before them, aa no doubt it will sooner or later, 
they will have to oonsider whether by a too rigid enforcement 
of an ancient rule which has lost, by change of droumatonoee, 
much of Its meaning, they will not be throwing obstacles in the 
wav of the progress of the oomm unity.’ 

bo far as the India of to-day is under the influence 
of Hinduism and dominated by Brfthman culture, 
so far likewise has the gotra system gained a foot- 
ing, even m the non-Br&hman castes. The Rajputs, 
who claim to be the legitimate successors or the 
Aryan K$atriyae, are divided into a great many 
clans or tribes, each tracing its origin to some an- 
cestor of renown ; many of them even boast of a 
Divine origin, as, e.g., the Suryavaih6i, who trace 
their descent to the sun, and the Somv&ihisi, w ho 
similarly claim to be the offspring of the moon. 3 
The Rajputs, taken aa a whole, *.e. a caste, marry 
only within their own ranks ; no Rajput may marry 
a woman who is not of the Rajput class. In the 
several clans, however, the system of exogamy is so 
constituted that the males must find their wives in 
clans other than their own. Thus a man of the 
Rathore clan must not marry a woman of even the 
most distantly related families bearing the Rathore 
name; and, should he defy this ordinance, the 
children of the marriage are not accounted pure 
Rathores. 4 

The Jftfs, who likewise consider themselves to he 
descendants of the Kaatriyaa, and in many respects 
stand on an equality with the Rajputs, are as a tribe 
striotly endogamous, but they resemble the Rajputs 
also in being divided into gentes or got 8 , and these, 
again, are exogamous. The Deswal, Man, Dalai, 
and Siwal gentes of the J&t 8 are of common deaoent, 


Vedic p$w, and each section is exogamous. Among 
the Brfihmans, as in the inferior castes, blood- 
relationship is traced in the male line, and carefully 
constructed tables of the degrees of relationship 
have been prepared for the purpose of guarding 
against prohibited unions,' while evidence is add uced 
at marriage to show that bride and bridegroom are 
not related within the forbidden degrees. It is ob- 
vious that the observance of the religions ceremonies 
in which the Brfthman was required to pronounce 
the names of his ancestors must have tended to keep 
the gotra system essentially unchanged ; as every 
Brfthman repeats his pravara three times a day— at 
morning, noon, and evening prayer— the fact of his 
belonging to a certain gotra is constantly kept be- 
fore him. How far the prohibitions of marriage 
which are based upon gotra and pravara are still 
observed among the Br&hmans would seem, bow- 

in. p. 286 fl. 

»0t Stays Davids, op.ott.p. lMt. 

* A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Shark ut, London, 1879, p. 
ISSff.; of" 3 ~F. Fleet, The DynatUet of the KanartM DittrieU of 
the Bombay Prttndmey, Bombay, 18% p. 6 note 2, p. 9. 

* ‘The usage of calling ions oner their mother* woe caused 
not by polyandry, bat by the prevalence of polygamy, and it 
survives among the Rajputs to the present day 7 (Bflhfer, in • 
tetter quoted by Cunningham, op. eiL 129). 

* JaL, ed. Fau«bau. lit 882. 

* Of. noser. To ttmi e m mid Exogamy, H. 816 f. 


7 On ths gokapati, of. R. nokftpTafi, p. 164. 

• W. Crooks, Natiottof Xortktm !«§», London, 1907, p. 297 ; 
J. Jolly, Soekt u. Situ, p. 61 


The question whether the totemism that is so 
characteristic of the lower Indian gots prevails also 
among the superior races of the Fanjftb, i.e. whether 
the latter also observe certain tabus regarding 
plants, animals, or other objects revered by them, 
is difficult to answer with absolute certainty. In 
reference to this point H. A. Rose writes as follows . 

‘ A tew lnstanoee have apparently survived among the Aroras, 
and there are possibly stray oases among the Jate of the south- 
eastern plains, the Gujars, Rajputs, ana other oastes, even the 
Khatris, but the evidence is not ooncluaive, tor little but the 
names remain, the instances of respect paid to the totem itself 
being few and uncertain.’* 

Much more distinct traces of totemism are met 
with among the highly organised VaiAya castes, as, 
e.g., the Komafis, the great trading caste of Mysore. 
If an individual of this caste wishes to eat a fruit 
which is tabu for him, he may do so only on con- 
dition that he performs every year in Gayft (q.v.) 
the funeral ceremonies for his (atomistic ancestor.* 
The more highly developed— the more completely 
Hinduized — a caste is,* the more do its gotra* re- 
semble the eponym gotrat of the Br&hmans, and 
we may venture to believe that the resemblance is 
due not so much to an actual community of descent 

I * A SakoJdipl Brahman, e.g , of South Behar, may marry 
within hi* Gotra.’ 'A marriage may take place among the Sara- 
warts of the Pan lab withlnthe Gotra’ (Jogendra Nath Bbat- 
tacWya, Hindu CaeUt and State, Calcutta, 1890, pp, 48, 60). 

* Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. oit 186 , cf A C. Lyall, 
•The Rajput States of India,’ in Asiatic Studies, London. 1882, 
p. 200: * It dose not follow because a tribe dolma itedeecent from 
a god that the divine founder is a personage entirely mythioaL 
Be is quite a* likely to be a reel hero deified.’ 

• OI t tf S^xv l?? Pmjabite PeudJt^SanTike SortHfceet 
Fr on t ier Province, pi. L, Simla, 1902, p. 882 ; of. Fraaer, op. eft. 
p. 282. 

* Fraaer, op. oit. p. 241. 

• As, e.g.. the Boniyia of North India, amongst whom the 
Agarwib claim to be the true repr ee m i t s t l w e of the Aryan 
Vaiiya* (cf Jogendra Nath Bhattecnarya, op. eit. p. 206). 
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as to the desire of complying with the rules formu- 
lated by the theory. 

Among the lower Hindu castes and the indi- 
genous hill-tribes, and especially among the Dra- 
vidian peoples of S. India, we find almost universally 
a system of subdivision into small exogamoos groups 
—m part also known as gots ( =■ gotras ) — akin to 
that of the Brfthmanical gotras . 1 They resemble 
the Brfthmanical clans in recognizing descent in the 
male line, so that ohildren belong to the father’s 
gotra , not the mother’s, while a woman passes by 
marriage into the gent of her husband, and persons 
of the same gotra cannot marry one another. These 
groups are distinguished from the gotrat of the 
higher castes, however, by their undisguised ad- 
herence to totemism. Each of the exogamous clans 
bears the name of an animal, tree, plant, or some 
other natural or artificial object, and the members 
of the clan are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
burn, to carry, or in any other way to make use of 
that particular object. Thus— to give a few speci- 
ally characteristic examples — all the Bhlls venerate 
totems, and avoid injuring or using them, and, when 
they pass their totem, they in alee a ceremonious 
bow, while the women veil their faces. Of the Bhlls, 
the Ava clan takes its name from its totem, the 
moth, and its members do not injure moths. 
Among the Gollas, a large shepherd caste of the 
Telugu people, the members of the gotra called Ra- 
ff hi nil ala (/*c«s religiosa) are prohibited from using 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree as plates for their 
food. Of the exogamous gotrat of the Kurabas — 
a caste of peasants, shepherds, weavers, and masons 
— who are said to be of totemistic origin, and retain 
their totemistic character to the present day, the 
Arisflna gotra is of peculiar interest. The name 
‘ Arisftna’ means ‘ saffron ’ (turmeric), which was 
originally tabu to them ; but, as this led to much 
mconvenienoe, they substituted the lcorra grain for 
saffron, though still retaining the original name of 
their got r«.* 

4. Origin of the gotras —The sociological sense 
of the term gotra has been derived from the Vedic 
usage ( * oow-s tall ’) as follows. In ancient times the 
Indian family, even when — in consequence of its 
numerical increase — its property had oeen greatly 
subdivided, would still continue to use and occupy 
jointly the land reserved for grazing cattle; and 
we may therefore conclude, it is said, that the 
Brfthmanical gotra was in its origin simply a com- 
munity of this kind, ».e. a family whose members 
enjoyed joint-rights in a particular pasturage. 8 
But this hypothesis does not in any degree account 
for the most characteristic features of the gotra, 
which, in fact, can be explained only by comparison 
with the gots of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

In view of the remarkable correspondence which, 
notwithstanding fundamental differences, exists 
between the eponymous Brfthmanical gotrat and 
the totemistio gots of the inferior castes, the 
question naturally arises whether, as is the case 
with caste, 4 the structure of the gotra system, too, 
is in some degree the result of an inner connexion, 
a process of reciprocal influence, between the 
higher and the lower races. It is certain, for one 
thing, that the Br&hmanioal theory — the desire on 
the part of the lower races to observe its regula- 
tions, and in this way to invest a particular caste 
with a higher dignity— has tended to assimilate 
the gots of the lower castes and the native tribes 
to tne Brfthmanical gotrat. But, conversely, the 
latter seem to have acquired their peculiar char- 
acter only by contact with the Dravidian tribes ; 
for, as the practioe of exogamy is the common 
1 Tbs correeponding term in Telugu is Miperu ; of. Fraser, 


feature of all gotras, whether of the higher or of 
the lower castes, and as it finds no mention in the 
Veda, 1 it must have come to prevail only after 
centuries of development, and possibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian tribes. 


* Fntnur, op. eft. n, 84#. 

* 0. Barker, Hindu La w*, p, so 
4 R. Kick, op. nt. p. 815. 


gotras all the more easily l 

whether inherited from remote ages or adopted 
from the aboriginal peoples, were not unknown 
among the Brahmans themselves. Among the 
names of peoples found in the Veda, a number are 
taken from animals and plants, as, e.g., the Matsya 
(fishes), the Aja (goats), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. 
Of the Brfthmanical gotras, the Kftiyapas, whose 
name signifies * tortoise,’ trace their origin to a 
being closely connected, or even identified, with 
Praiapati ; their tribal ancestor was Kurma — 
another word for * tortoise ’— in whose person 
Prajftpati formed all created things. The legen- 
dary progenitor of the Sagarid gent. King Ik?vftku, 
whose name means * gourd,’ * and seems to point to 
a tabu relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
KftAyapa. The gotra of the Kaundinyas, which 
traces its descent from Vasistha, and to which 
belonged, as we saw above, the wife of Mahftvlra, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name, as 
does the gotra of the Kapis, from the ape ; and in 
the passage of the KacchapaiUtaka * where it is 
said to the tortoise which naa fastened upon the 
genital parts of an ape, ' Tortoises are KftSvapaa, 
apes are Kaundinyas ; KfUiyapa, let go the K&un- 
dmya, thou hast effected copulation, we have an 
allusion — in terms of 1 the beast-fable — to the 
matrimonial relations subsisting between the two 
human families. 4 If, then, as seems probable from 
the foregoing, totemistic ideas were not unknown 
among tne ancient Indian gotras, it becomes quite 
intelligible that ancestor-worship and exogamy, as 
found among the less civilized aborigines, should 
have come to prevail in these gotrat as well. For, 
while the dissemination and pervasive influence of 
Brfthmanical culture in the conquered country is a 
fact beyond dispute, we must nevertheless not 
forget that, on the other hand, the puraitive 
usages and ideas of the native races did not fail to 
operate profoundly upon the culture and develop- 
ment of the conquerors themselves. 

LmxATtTRB.— F. Max Muller, Hitt, of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature'*, London, l860,pp 878-S88 ; A. Weber, * Collectanea 
liber die Kaatenverh&ltmsee in den Br&hmap* u. Sutra,' in 
Inditche Studien, x. (Leipslg, 1868) 1-160; A Ludwig, Dtr 
Rigveda, ini Deutsche itbereetst, ill. 0 Die Mantralltteratur u. daa 
alte Indian ’), Prague, 1878 ; J. Jolly, Reeht u. Sitte, Straeeburg, 
1896 (01 AP ii 8) : P. Chentaal Rao, Gotrapravaranibandhaka- 
dambam: The Principles oj Prarara and Gotra.*, Mysore, 
1900 (Gob Orient. Libr. Ser. Bibliotheca Sansknta, no. 26), 
G. Sarkar, Hindu Law*, Calcutta, '1908 , J. G Fraxer, Totem- 
iem and Exogamy, li. (London, 1910)218-836, ‘Totemimn in 
India.' R. FlOK. 

GOVERNMENT.— In the treatment of this 
subject, attention has usually been directed to 
three main problems: (1) What is the origin of 
government ? (2) In whose hands may the author- 
ity be vested, and in what way may its machinery 
be best exercised ? Or, more shortly, What are 
the forms of government, and which is the best 4 
3) What is the sphere of government, or when is 
Jtate interference justifiable? The last of these 
is a question comparatively new in the history of 
political discussion. 

1, The origin of government. — Since, in the 
light of modern historical criticism, men like 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Nnma Pompilius appear, not 
s the inventors of new laws, but rather as the 
1 nit pMttgt of the Satapatha Brdhmapa already dted, la 
tht practice 0 f marriage between blood- 


's CL BfihtUngk-Both, «.». 'Ikfrtku.' 

• Ji it, tA FkaabfilLU. 850. 

« Ct. Oidtuberg, Jteag, 4. Veda, Berlin, ISM, p. 8ft 
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reformers and codifiers of laws and customs already 
existing, we may set aside as legendary the accounts 
which the celebrated States of antiquity have given 
of their constitutions (wherein they ascribe these to 
the work of a single individual) ; and we find that 
three main theories, not very rigidly separated 
from one another, have been suggested of the 
foundation of sovereignty and the origin of govern- 
ment, or, in more general terms, the establishment 
of civil society. Of these, the first (a) traces 
government to the Deity. Of a State created by 
God and under His direct supervision this theory 
obviously affords a complete explanation, but it 
also applies to States wnich were only in an in- 
direct sense thought of as founded by the gods and 
governed by them. Another form of this theory 
bases temporal sovereignty on a Divine right. 
The second mam theory (6) founds government 
and sovereignty on the consent of the people 
expressed in an unwritten contract between them 
ana their chosen sovereign, wherein they have 
reserved to themselves the right of resistance 
should he abuse the authority they have entrusted 
to him. According to the third and more modern 
view, (c) government is based upon expediency, 
and may be traced through different stages of 
development. 

(а) The typically theocratic State (the word 
4 theocracy’ first appears m Jos. c. Apion, li. 17) is 
that of the Jews, which in the narrowest sense was 
the work of God’s hand, and, by the conditions of 
its existence, was wholly sacred and inviolate 
Founded by Jahweli and directly governed by 
Him, its kings were no more than His servants, 
who, being guided by His prophets, enjoyed no 
personal right of initiative. In this attitude, 
nowever, to their Creator, and in respect of the 
covenant which they had made with Him, the 
Hebrew people stand practically alone in history, 1 
so that theirs may be looked upon as a State of a 
unique kind. With the Greeks and Romans it 
was diffeient. There seems to have been a tend- 
ency to ascribe a supernatural descent to kings in 
Hellas, while in Rome they were usually chosen 
by popular election ; but the people of both 
races, while believing in a Divine guidance, and 
seeking habitually by various ntes and sacrifices 
to know the will of the gods and to propitiate their 
favour, yet looked upon this government as indirect 
and the State as a human institution, which men 
had great power to make or to mar. It cannot be 
said to have been otherwise regarded in the Middle 
Ages, although the tendency of mediaeval opinion 
was to trace all power to God. For this was done 
in a spirit of piety, with no suggestion of a political 
theory : Church and State were held to be separate 
as Christ had separated them. After the Reforma- 
tion it became common to read into certain lines 
of the NT a glorification of temporal sovereignty 
(1 P 2 18 * ). St. Paul required that every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers, for these are 
ordained, he said, of God (Ro 13 1 ). Forgetting 
that the Apostle referred to Nero, an Emperor or 
Rome who owed his election to a section of the 
people, forgetting, too, the words of Christ Him- 
sell (Mt 22* 1 ), the theologians of the time based 
upon this and similar passages, which exhorted the 
converted to good citizenship, a doctrine that kings 
and rulers were the anointea representatives of God, 
divinely appointed and responsible to none. See 
art, Divine Right. 

(б) Political absolutism, in the form in which it 
brought sorrow and misfortune to the Stuart kings, 
was defended os a philosophical theory by Hobbes, 

1 Thii statement is not eubetentUlly effected by the enelogle* 

between the religious conceptions of the Hebrew* end their 

Semitic neighbours which ere pointed out by W. B. Smith 

(PtvpMs ojltrael, London, lauTp. 49 ft). 


who incorporates with these principles the cele- 
brated doctrine that civil sooiety owes its exist- 
ence to a contract. The social compact theory was 
supported later by Locke and Rousseau, their 
version of the theory differing in some minor points 
from that expounded by Hobbes. The latter held 
that the oovenant to form a society was between 
man and man, and not between the people and the 
sovereign they chose to govern them. This left 
the way open for the assertion of a Divine right in 
the king, which necessarily implios passive obedi- 
ence in the people. But absolutism like this, said 
Locke, is no form of civil government at all (On 
Government , ii. § 90). 4 No man in civil society 

can be exempted from the laws of it’ (8 94). The 
original contract was between sovereign and people, 
the latter giving up their natural liberty and sub- 
mitting themselves to a chosen ruler, who, on his 
side, agreed to rule justly, and in accordance with 
fixed laws publicly established ; only so long as he 
did his part were the subjects bound to give 
obedience and loyalty (§ 131). Finally, in the 
people there lay a supreme ultimate power to alter 
the legislature. 1 The principle of the contract is 
sometimes put in another way, as by Locke (8 97), 
and in the general tenor of the Uontrat social : 
every man on joining a society taoitly promises to 
submit to the determination of the majority — the 
only condition on which the original contract can 
have any meaning. Hooker puts it thus : 

* Men knew that strifes and trouble* would be endless, 
except they gave their common consent all to be ordered by 
some whom they should agree upon . without which consent 
there were no reason that one man should take upon him to be 
lord or judge over another ’ (Eoclet Pol I. x. 8) 

The contract theory, in the form in which it 
asNerta the sovereignty of the people, dominated 
political thought during the 18th cent., and has in 
its time furnished argument and backbone for 
several successful revolutions No one would now 
attempt to claim for tins contract any historical 
justification whatsoever. The compact is not a 
fact, but an idea of reason — one of those ideas 
which we read into things to explain them (Kant, 
Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-42, ix 160). 
No State of whose history we have record is known 
to have been founded in any such manner ; and the 
further back we go the less the consent of the 
people would seem to have been sought and their 
wishes regarded in questions of a political nature. 
Consent has, of course, rightly been called one of 
the most sacred foundations of government. Physi- 
cal superiority being usually on the side of the 
numerical majority, the many are controlled by 
the few, only Decause public opinion supports the 
rulers. Without the consent of the people no 
government can stand ; by force alone no society 
can be held together. ‘The stronger is never 
strong enough to be always master, if he does not 
transform his force into right and obedience into 
duty’ (Rousseau, Contrat social , I. iii.). In this 
sense society really does depend upon a contract of 
a kind. 

(c) While neither the theory of Divine right nor 
the theory of contract affords in itself any satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of government, 
the second is built upon what seem to be facts 
concerning the beginning of society. On these 
facts is based also the third theory, which founds 
government on expediency. Whether we follow 
Aristotle in thinking that man is by nature a 
social being, or hold with Hobbes that his disposi- 
tion is anti social, whether we suppose that the 
state of nature was one of peace (as Rousseau 
asserts) or a war of all against all, in the fact of 
the establishment of society there seems to be 
sufficient proof that this state of nature was one 

* On tbe question of » so-celled right or e moral duty of 
reetstenoe, see Rsvoi/tmox. 
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not satisfying to primitive man. Where there is 
perfect freedom , all are equal and subject to 
nobody ; one man is king as much as another 
(Locke, ii. 8 128). But the individual stands alone 
against the world ; his property and person oan be 
ill defended. Thus, as Locke says, * government 
is hardly to be avoided amongst men that live 
together ’ (8 105) ; it arises, since no human being 
is self-sufficing, 'out of the needs of mankind^ 
(Plato, Rep. ii. 869). 

We find man, then, being drawn into union with 
his fellows either through love of his kind or 
through love of himself. Outside of society cer- 
tain instincts of man’s nature, good ana bad, 
remain unsatisfied, and only within it can his 
various powers be developed and his love of appro- 
bation, his desire to excel, be gratified. Historical 
inquiry has made it clear that no proof can be 
brought forward of any contraot having been drawn 
up at this time ; on the other hand, its results 
throw some light on the beginning of government. 
The statement is found in Aristotle that primitive 
society shows us nothing but kings and monarchies, 
and that for this reason all nations represent the 
polity of their gods as monarchical (Pol. 1 ii. ). He 
tells us, too, that at an earlier period still, before 
the State was established, patriarchal government 
was universal, and that this institution was gener- 
ally the result of military necessity. The first of 
the needs of primitive man is the means to defend 
himself against attaok. Thus, we may conclude 
that the father of a family or head of a tribe was 
at first chosen by his kinsmen as a leader m battle 
against other tribes. In times of peace he was its 
judge, and at all times he acted as priest to dis- 
charge the religious duties of his tribe. People 
grew accustomed to this exercise of authority, and 
the office was made perpetual. The leader was 
now called king. 

The course of this development has been observed 
in many savage tribes. Aristotle saw it even among 
his own race : 

• KlnM »t Laoedsemon in merely military commanders In 
expedition! beyond the frontiers, and enjoy also as their pre- 
rogative the superintendence of religious observances. This 
form of kingship may be described a a nothing more than 
an absolute and perpetual generalship ’ (Pol lit. xlv } 

It was not kingship at all according to mediaeval 
ideas, for it conveyed the power of life and death 
only in the field. But, m this incomplete sove- 
reignty of the Lacedaemonian State, and in the 
organization of other polities lower in the scale of 
civilization, we have historical proof that govern- 
ment, in tlie oase of these States or tribes, was 
indeed a auestion of pure expediency, arising out 
of man’s first necessity— that of defending himself 
against attaok. It needs the exercise of no great 
credulity to conclude that, in the oase of States of 
whose early exiatenoe we have no record, govern- 
ment has been evolved in a similar manner. 

a. The form of government, or the manner in 
which the sovereign powers of the nation are 
vested and exercised. — On the question of the 
various forms of polity there has been compara- 
tively little difference of opinion sinoe the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. The latter (Pol. in. vii.) 
snakes the following classification, based upon the 
-discussions of his predecessor. There are, he says, 
three pure or normal forms of government — king- 
ship, aristocracy, and polity (or, to adopt Sidg- 
wick’s tr. of the term weDartla, constitutional 
government)— all of which have regard to the 
good of the community, and use the sovereign 
power for that end. To these correspond three 
perverted forma, or oorrapttons of normal polities, 
viz. tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, in which 
the power of the State is used in the private inter- 
est of the rulers. Thus, in oligarchy, the rich, 
usually a wealthy minority, rule in their own 


interest : in democracy this is done by the poor 
(viiL). In like manner, a tyrant uses his power 
only for his own ends. The government of a State 
is called a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
according as the supreme authority is vested in one 
person, m a few persons, or in many (vii.). 

A government, however, is not always consist- 
ently in spirit what it is in name. Frederick the 
Great regarded himself as a servant of the State ; 
in democratic Athens, Pericles ruled as a king. 
Where the government of a republican country 
slips, as it often does, into the hands of some one 
leading man, or, perhaps, of a few leading men, 
we have no longer pure democracy, but rather an 
aristocracy or monarchy. Hobbes seems to deny 
the possibility of a pure democracy when he says 
(de Uorpore Politico, ii 5) : ‘A democracy in effect 
is no more than an aristocracy of orators inter- 
rupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy 
of one orator.’ Indeed, in every polity it is in 
effect the strongest who rule. But the Aristotelian 
classification still holds good, although the further 
objection has been made to it that it takes for 
granted a distinction between governor and gov- 
erned which has not always been very clearly 
marked. In a democratic State the power is con- 
stantly changing hands; in an aristocraoy, too, 
the same men may now rule, now fall back into 
the ranks of those who obey. Considerations 
like these have caused several writers — Rousseau 
among them— to give to the word ‘republic’ a 
very wide meaning indeed. For Rousseau it sig- 
nifies not ‘ an aristocracy or democracy only, but 
in general all governments directed by the public 
will which is the law,' the neoessary condition 
being that government should be regarded, not 
as identical with the sovereign power, but as the 
administrator of that power, in which case mon- 
archy itself becomes a republic (Contrat social , it 
0. footnote). Distinctions are thus sometimes lost 
sight of, both m theory and in practice ; still, the 
form of the supreme power does give a distinctive 
stamp to the political life of a State, because, if 
for no other reason, it determines to a great extent 
the limitations of a State’s activity. 

The familiar terms which are employed by 
Aristotle in classifying the various forms of 
government refer to conditions which have long 
ceased to exist — to the small city-States of Greece, 
and a society based upon the slavery of a large part 
of the population. But in other respects too they no 
longer bear precisely the same meaning which they 
had for early Greek writers on political philosophy. 
By monarchy, for example, we understand limited 
or constitutional monarchy — a conception, by the 
way, not wholly unfamiliar to Plato, who, in the 
Statesman (302), selects for speoial praise ‘mon- 
archy, when bound by good prescriptions or laws,* 
and also, in the Laws (693), says that it is wise to 
combine the monarchical and democratical. A 
monarchy not so limited by fixed laws we should 
call despotism ; but despotism, again, we do not 
identify with tyranny. Then our modern repre- 
sentative democracy is something altogether differ- 
ent from the government of the whole people by 
the whole which Plato and Aristotle held in the 
strongest detestation, while seeing it to be the form 
of government towards whieh all systems at that 
time tended. 

Plato thought that political knowledge must 
always be confined do a few (Statesman, 297). His 
favourite polity was monarchy, and the government 
of the phuoeopner-king is the ideal of the Republic. 
Tyranny he thought tue worst government of all, 
and the tyrant the worst of human beings. Aris- 
totle’s discussion of this question differs little from 
what we find in Plato, as regards either the subject- 
matter or the opinions expressed. Kingship he too 
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considered ‘the primary or moat Divine form* of 

K reniment (Pot. yl iL)j aristocracy the next 
it. To an individual of pre-eminent virtue * all 
should render willing obedience ... he and his 
like should be perpetual kings within their States ’ 
(lit. xiiL and xvii). But a person, and, still more, 

S of such virtue are rarely to be found ; hence 
> and aristocracy, in its true sense of a gov- 
of the best people or for the best ends, are 
unrealizable ideals. Anstotle was alive to another 
difficulty in the greatly increasing size of States, in 
view of which he confessed that in his own time it 
was perhaps no longer easy to establish any form 
of polity but democracy (m. xv.). As a practical 
substitute for the ideal State, he recommends con- 
stitutional government as the polity ' most gcner- | 
ally attainable and most desirable y (VI. ii.). The 
true end of equality, he says, is that neither rich 
nor poor should have the supremacy (vh. ii.). 
Henoe the best practical, political constitution is 
one in the hands of the middle olass (vi. xi.). 
They are the arbitrators between rich and poor 
<VI. xiL), and they are more conformable to reason, 
more capable of constitutional action, than any 
other section of the population (vi. xi.). In this 
democracy, political privileges were to be given to 
men of moderate means, the poorest class in the 
community being excluded. But Aristotle did not 
see a polity of this kind fully put into practice. 
His was an age in which enormous power had got 
into the hands of demagogues, and all citizens were 
admitted to an absolute equality— a system result- 
ing in the practical supremacy of the masses. In 
this state of affairs the commons were, he com- 
lains, ‘superior even to the laws’ (vi. xiv.); and 
e expresses himself by no means confidently with 
regard to the popular opinion that individual Liberty 
is exclusively, or even necessarily, a fruit of these 
democratic institutions (vn. a.). 

We come now to the question, Which is the best 
form of government ? Many persons hold with 
Samuel Johnson that forms of polity have little 
power to influence happiness, and that it does not 
matter a straw that we should live under one kind 
of constitution rather than another. On more 
philosophic grounds, Kant thought that the form 
of the State did not matter, if the spirit of right 
and freedom were there ( Perpetual Peace). Pope’s 
well-known solution of the difficulty— ‘ Whate’er 
is best administered is best' — is only verbally 
satisfactory, and leaves us still face to face with 
the problem. Which constitution is likely to be 
best administered? Which will be most helpful 
to progress? And to this question no cut and 
dried answer oan be given, because the stages of 
political progress and degrees of intellectual and 
moral capacity depend upon varying conditions, and 
require institutions bo different that in a primitive 
state of society even despotism can be, and has 
been, justified. There is, accordingly, no ideally 
best polity ; but most writers on the subject think 
with Aristotle that the question is one which every 
statesman and student of practical politics ought 
to consider. It is his business not only to know 
the best constitution under actual oonditions, but 
to ask what form of government most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal (Pol. vl i.). 

Monarchy came first in the history of politics, 
and has been the most widely recognized of all 

g overnments. Nor is it difficult to understand 
ow this should be. The rule of one is obviously 
the most suitable form of polity in a rude state of 
society, where the political consciousness is unde- 
veloped. Even under more advanoed oonditions, 
there is something to be said in favour of absolut- 
ism. The autocratic monarch is unhampered by 
the necessity of securing the assent of minister or 
people ; under no other constitution can the execu- 


tive act with such foroe, consistency, and rapidity. 
Unfortunately, however, as Aristotle pointed out, 
hereditary kingship is exposed to great peril, 
owing to the frequent incapacity of Icings (viu. 
x.). Whatever powers the exigencies of ruder 
times may have called forth, it is certain that 
nowadays exceptional administrative skill or gen- 
eral capacity rarely shows itself in royal families. 
There are few States, however, at the present day 
in whioh this constitutes a danger. Modern mon- 
archy is limited to suoh an extent as to tend, in 
the opinion of many observers, more and more 
in the direction of democracy. In those oases 
where the sovereign power remains autocratic, it 
is generally limited by a bureaucraoy. 

In aristocracy, if it be a true form of that polity, 
the government is in the hands of a class who are 
morally and intellectually superior to the rest of 
the community, and have the wealth and leisure 
to enable them to acquire special knowledge. They 
have been properly called governors by profession. 
Henoe some of the most remarkable administra- 
tions in history have been aristocracies, at least in 
name. Looked at from our modern point of view, 
they are rather to be called bureaucracies, with the 
virtues and defects of bureaucracy— experience and 
a more or less mechanical energy on the part of the 
governors ; on the side of the governed a certain 
passivity of the kind whioh is produced m a people 
by despotism. 

John Stuart Mill criticizes aristocracy and mon- 
archy from one point of view. A great minister, 
he remarks with some truth, is almost as rare a 
phenomenon in modern Europe as a great king 
( Representative Government, p. 46). This is, of 
course, the difficulty which confronted Aristotle, 
and was declared insuperable by him — the problem 
of finding persons pre-eminent in both talent and 
virtue. It is a difficulty which time has removed in 
its own way. The aristocratic olaases have lost their 
former sovereign position in the State. In every 
country they are now subordinate either to monaren 
or to ruling people. No example of this polity has 
survived to the present day ; still less do wo see a 
modern government of the best people, in the old 
sense of a pure aristocracy. 

As to the merits of democracy there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. It suffered a good deal 
in reputation during the excesses of the French 
Revolution. So great a statesman as Burke stig- 
matized it as the most shameless thing in the 
world (Reflectiona on the Revolution m France, 
1790). But, in the judgment of unbiased persons, 
there is no necessary connexion between democracy 
and violence, and popular government in its higher 
aspects is now generally admitted to exert a stimu- 
lating influence upon education, and to foster in 
a striking manner the growth of patriotic spirit. 
These results, indeed, were seen in anoient Greece, 
in the high intellectual standard attained by the 
average Athenian citizen, and the sacrifices he was 
willing to make for the State from a sense of duty. 
None the less. Plato decided against democracy, on 
the ground that such a polity was ' unable to do 
any great good or any great evil ’ ( Statesman , 303). 
His criticism draws attention to a serious defect 
under which this form of government labours. 
Its executive is often weak, its oonduot of foreign 
affairs timid, and, if there be frequent changes of 
administration, ever open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. Indeed, on all questions the difficulty 
of pursuing a continuous policy result* in a lack 
of vigour ui republican authority, which has been 
ascribed partly to the absence of the pomp and 
splendour which surround royal thrones, and partly 
to tiie fact that presidents and ministers are re- 
garded rather as servants than as heads of the 
republican State. 
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John Stuart Mill was so oonvinced that large 
assemblies are unfitted, not only for administra- 
tion, but also for the direct work of legislation, 
that he advocated the formation of a legislative 
committee to which the business of drawing up 
bills might be entrusted. But a democratic govern- 
ment is not troubled by doubts of this kind ; it 
goes to the task of making laws with zeal and self- 
confidence. Here its strength is supposed to lie. 
The chief defect of government by a majority of 
the people is not a paucity of laws but the danger 
of class legislation, or what Is called the tyranny 
of the multitude. It is, of course, true that ill- 
considered legislation is not an evil peculiar to 
government by a majority, and that the numerous 
interests represented tend to counteract this danger 
m a democratic State At the same time, in all 
large assemblies ignorance and incapacity are likely 
to be more common than knowledge and adminis- 
trative skill, and self-interest will be found a more 
powerful motive force than the love of justice. 
For this and other reasons, Rousseau held that 

S ure democracy was a government which might 
o for gods, but was too perfect a government for 
men. 

It is agreed nowadays that enlightenment, edu- 
cation, and progress are not necessarily the fruit 
of popular government more than of other forms 
of polity Aristotle too, many centuries ago, de- 
cided against the vulgar belief that liberty is to be 
enjoyed only under a democracy. Indeed, there 
is nothing to prevent freedom from existing in any 
State not despotic, although, in the nature of 
things, it is to do sought rather under a representa- 
tive government than any other— a system, that 
is, in which the supreme authority lies with the 
representatives of the people. What is to be found 
here, and not under other forms of polity, is ' an 
open held for natural talent.’ This, as has been well 

J ointed out by D. G. Ritchie, is the true defence of 
emocracy. Men being equal neither in capacities 
nor in character, and their respective merits being 
ascertainable only by actual trial, democratic insti- 
tutions are defensible in so far as they oifei the 
best means of obtaining a genuine aristocracy or 
government of the best ( Philosophical Studies , 
p. 338) 

To what extent may the form of government be 
said to be a matter of choice ? According to the old 
dictum that constitutions are not made but grow, 
there is no choice at all. But the truth behind 
this dictum and its converse seems rather to be 
that constitutions are made, that they are the work 
of human reflexion and contrivance, and that at the 
same time they also grow, and in directions which 
men oannot always either influence or foresee. 
Institutions are, in fact, a matter of choice within 
the limits left by the circumstances and aptitudes 
of a people. Their permanence depends on the 
manner in which they are adapted to the require- 
ments of the people, and continue with the lapse 
of time and the growth of the nation so to adapt 
themselves. Even within these limitations, how- 
ever, the ohoice of the form of polity is not one 
wholly dependent upon human foresight ; nor is 
the task of adapting it to peculiar needs entirely 
achieved by the skill of statesman or legislator. 
Not a little must be attributed to chance. Plato 
hits upon this truth in the Laws (709) : * Destinies 
and accidents happening in all sorts of ways legis- 
late in all sorts of ways? 

The importance of the kind of polity has been 
differently estimated by various writers. Rousseau 
believed that institutions are all-important, and 
that, as men are naturally virtuous, they will show 
themselves to be so under just and suitable govern- 
ment. Montesquieu, while laying great stress on 
the necessity of institutions being in oonformity 


with the spirit of a nation, held, on the other hand, 
that these institutions are moulded by the character 
of the people and by such conditions as climate, 
employment, and general environment— influences 
upon whioh government, whether of one kind or 
another, can have little effect. On these views, 
which obviously represent opposite standpoints, 
little need be said by way of criticism. Rousseau’s 
position will be generally characterized as extreme, 
while at the same time it must be admitted that 
there are few modern writers who would seek to 
minimize or ignore the influences which the form 
of government undoubtedly has on a people. 

Every polity, says Anstotle, comprises three 
departments (fiipia )— the deliberative, the executive, 
the judicial body (VI. xiv. ). These three functions 
of tne State were not kept distinct, save in name, 
until comparatively recent times. In Greece and 
Rome they were frequently exercised by the same 
persons, as, for instance, by the Athenian ecclesut ; 
and the mediaeval State was not more differentiated. 
Only in the 16th cent, did people begin to feel that 
at least the judicial function should be exercised 
independently, and that kings ought not to ad- 
minister justice in person. Tnis judiciary faeulty 
does so stand apart in every carefully organized 
modern State. The name which it bears and the 
names given to the other two functions of the State 
are practically the same as those used by Aristotle. 
They are . (1) the legislative, which Locke calls 
‘ the bouI which gives form, life, and unity to the 
commonwealth’ (ii. § 212 ), and which stands above 
the other two functions, as laying down laws which 
they must obey; ( 2 ) the executive or adminis- 
trative power ; and (3) the judiciary faculty. 

In early monarchical government the sovereign 
was entrusted with unlimited power, and it was m 
the interests of individual liberty that attempts 
were made from time to time to impose limitations 
on this authority. In modern times it is by the 
method of separation of functions that nations seek 
to put checks upon the supreme authority and 
establish a balance of power within the State— a 
device of which perhaps the best illustration may 
be seen in the constitution of the United States of 
America, where the legislature and executive are 
m a sense pitted against each other. Kant and 
other philosophers have held that, where there is 
not a complete separation of the legislative and 
executive functions, there must be despotism (Per- 
petual Peace). Executive functionaries are not 
usually appointed by popular vote, nor in the 
opinion of many authorities should they be so 
appointed. In the case of the Presidency of the 
United States of America, the effect of this manner 
of election is to make all questions party questions. 

3 . The sphere of government. — Within what 
limits is the exercise of governmental machinery 
legitimate ? The Hellenio State is generally con- 
sidered to have possessed too much power. Looked 
at from our modern standpoint, a State is not an 
end in itself ; it can never oe more than a means — 
the only means, it is true— by whioh the liberty 
and welfare of men can be secured. As an end in 
itself, however, the Hellenio spirit idealised the 
State. Its citizens endured, without murmur, 
interference of the most minute kind with their 

S rivate life and liberty, the sacrifice often of 
heir interest as individuals, the non-recognition of 
their rights as men. They accepted this condition 
of things willingly, without question or criticism, 
because they regarded themselves as a part of the 
corporate whole, as one with the State in spirit 
and in will. The Spencerian antithesis of man 
and State, or man and government, would have 
conveyed no meaning to the Athenian citizen. More- 
over, the distinction had not yet been formulated 
between the sphere of law ana that of morality or 
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private life, the region in which we can legislate, 
and that in which legislation is useless or pernici- 
ous. The standpoint with which the Greek was 
familiar was that of Plato's Laws, which is per- 
meated by the principle that law can make people 
virtuous— the direct contrary of our modern maxim 
that one cannot make a man moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

In Great Britain, political theory, owing to vari- 
ous causes, is strongly individualistic in character. 
It ignores our obvious debt to society. In the ex- 
treme form of individualism, found in Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer, the State is regarded as nothing, 
the individual as everything. For these writers, 
for Spencer especially, all restraint is an evil, while 
the sole function by which government may justify 
its existence is that of protecting individuals from 
aggression and punishing criminals — of acting, as 
Huxley says, the part of chief policeman (Adminis- 
trative Nihilism). This theory, which Ritchie 
traces to Lycophron, the sophist, we have in a 
somewhat similar form in Hobbes and Locke. The 
office of the sovereign power, says the former, is 
the procuring of the safety of the people and their 
enjoyment of the contentments of life ( Leviathan , 
p. 322, Molesworth’s ed.) — ‘contentments’ being 
a very comprehensive word. At the beginning of 
the first Letter on Toleration, Locke defines the 
term * commonwealth ’ in very similar language. 

Nothing is suggested, in individualistic theory, 
of any action and reaction between the individual 
citizens and the State, or of any relation between 
sovereign and subject other than that of force and 
obedience — an external contractual relation in the 
opinion of Hobbes and Locke. According to Ben- 
tham, the principle of utility ought to govern 
society, whose business it should be to secure the 
greatest possible amount of happiness to men ; law 
for him is a necessary evil, government a choice of 
evils ( Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. 48). 
For Bentham, as for Mill and Spencer, society is 
no more than an aggregate of individuals, and the 
last of these writers says frankly that the liberty 
a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by the 
nature of the governmental machinery, but by the 
relativejpaucity of the restraints it imposes (Man 
versus State , p. 15). From this point of view the 
presumption must always be that the government 
is in the wrong, and can be called upon to justify 
itself on every occasion where it actively interferes 
with the liberty of individuals. The cry of Emer- 
son is not less unambiguous : * The less government 
we have the better,’ he says, * the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power’ ( Essay on Politics). This 
is a fair conclusion from the premiss that all 
coercion is immoral and destructive to freedom ; 
but the logical outoome of principles like this is 
a return to the struggle for existence— in other 
words, anarchy. 

The reasoning of Mill and Spencer is based upon 
the hypothesis that every increase in the power of 
the State necessarily implies a corresponding de- 
crease in the liberty of the individual citizen : State 
action, according to this view, being always opposed 
to the action of the individual. It is clear that 
any such statement of an inverse ratio as existing 
between governmental power and individual free- 
dom depends upon an erroneous conception of 
liberty. Freedom from restraint and from the 
meddling of governments is not liberty. It may 
be more safely defined as the privilege of living 
under fixed standing laws, formed in the interest 
of the people, adapted to their needs, and cap- 
able of affording them the fullest opportunity 
of self-development and progress. The more just 
tiie constitution, as Kant saw, the greater the 
amount of freedom which can be left to the citizen. 
Formed to make life possible, the State exists, as 


Aristotle said so long ago, to make life good. It 
is not characteristic of liberty that every oitizen 
should act as he chooses. Rather 'the citizens 
should live, and live gladly, in the spirit of the 
polity ’ ; such a life is not to be regarded as a bond- 
age but as a means of preservation (Pol. vm. x.). 

This is sound doctrine. Aristotle saw that 
security and personal liberty were blessings which 
no man can oonquer for himself ; he saw that they 
were to be found only in the State, and that 
liberty is something different from licence. The 
distinction is one of which Locke, too, was fully 
aware ; even the state of nature, he says, is not 
without law, having the law of nature to govern 
it (ii. § 6). Political power he defines as the right 
of legislating for the public good (t b. § 3) : * Where 
there is no law there is no freedom ’ (i b § 67). 

The theory was advanced by Mill that the 
liberty of an individual should be limited only by 
the equal liberty of every one else. This principle 
has been proved by Huxley and later writers to do 
absurd and incapable of application. By almost 
universal consent it is held that all desires harm- 
ful to society should be as much as possible 
stamped out ; while, on the other hand, it should 
be the object of constant endeavour to encourage 
those favourable to progress. The question arises, 
however, how far this can be done, and here there 
is some difference of opinion To day, in the 
energy of legislatures, we are face to face with a 
new phenomenon in the history of politics. Look- 
ing back on the last fifty years, we find the sphere 
of governmental activity enormously extended. 
The State has interfered with matters concerning 
the preservation of health and the prevention of 
disease ; it has made education and insurance com- 
pulsory, and striven to encourage the pursuit of 
the higher kinds of knowledge and the cultivation 
of art ; through its picture galleries and public 
buildings it offers not only an intellectual but an 
aesthetic training to its citizens. In these endeav- 
ours, which have had the support of the people, 
its object has frankly been the public gooa. But 
there are no limits to the extent to which this 
well-intentioned interference could conceivably be 
carried. How far, then, given the most exalted 
motives, is State interference justifiable T Bentham 

S ives an answer recommending caution, and so 
oes T. H. Green. They are agreed that not every 
act beneficial to the individual is to be enforced 
by legislation (Bentham, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, ch. xix. viii.); or, as Green more 
definitely put it, only such acts should be made 
compulsory as had better take place from any 
motive than not take place at all (Philosophical 
Works, ii. 344). Well-meaning patriotic legisla- 
tion is confronted by a real danger — that of dead- 
ening the sense of personal responsibility, and of 
causing that to be done through fear of legal con- 
sequences which ought to be done from a feeling 
of duty. 

It is interesting to note that Locke, whose 
Essays contain the first systematic attempt to 
investigate the limits of State action, applied in a 
very broad-minded spirit his maxim that the end 
of government is the good of mankind. In the 
first Letter on Toleration , speaking of the washing 
of children, he uses these words : ' If the magis- 
trate understand such washing to be profitable 
to the curing or preventing of any disease that 
children are subject to, and esteem the matter 
weighty enough to be taken care of by a law, in 
that case he may order it to be done.’ The view 
expressed in this passage would justify modern 
laws of sanitation and other laws not justifiable 
on old-fashioned individualistic principles of 
liberty. 

The functions of a government vary with differ* 
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ent stages of political development, its power 
being necessarily far-reaching in a backward 
State, which can often be best served by so-called 
paternal legislation. Hence, generally speaking, 
the sphere of government cannot be determined 
from theoretical considerations ; nor can this ad- 
ministration or that be judged except by the re- 
sults of its activity. In a well-ordered society it 
is not likely that State interference will be carried 
too far. As Samuel Johnson said of tyranny, 
'mankind will not bear it.' 

See also art. STATE. 


Litmutum.— Frequent reference hu been mod* In this art. 
to the dialogues of Plato (especially the Republic, the States- 
man, and the Lam) and to the Pohttes of Aristotle. The 
origin of government, the theory of oontract, and such ques- 
tions are discussed In the works ol Hobbes , in Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity ; Locke's Essay on Government ; Rous- 
seau's Contrat social , Hume’s Essays , and the political 
writings ol Kant. Among theological works, Butler's Analogy 
must not be forgotten. On the Divine right of kings, see the 
Mtonaires hutonquee of Louis riv. (Oftwrss, Paris, 1806, yol. i.) ; 
and Bossuet's Politique tirie dee propree parolee de PBcriture 
■* “ ‘ do 1864, vols. xxlll xxiv ) ; 
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on general grounds, to H. Sidgwick's Elements oj Politics*, 
do. 1897. An admirable statement of the advantages and 
disadvantages of democraoy is found in J. Bryce’s Amerioan 
Commonwealth, do 1888 (new ed 1911). For a doctrine of 
sovereignty which has greatly Influenced the standpoint of 
English jurists, see J. Austin's Lectures on Jurisprudence 
(do. 1868). This theory is examined In the Early History oj 
Institutions (do 1876) of H S. Maine, whose treatise on 
Popular Government (do 1886) may be also mentioned. A 
mass of literature has grown up round the question of the 
limits of State authority. Among the contributions of older 
writers to this subject are Wilhelm vou Humboldt’s Sphere 
and Duties of Government (Eng tr., do 1864) , J Bentham’s 
Principles of Morals and Legulatxon (various edd ) j J. S. 
Mill's Liberty, and Representative Government (various edd.) ; 
H. Spencer’s M an versus State (do 1884) In the first volume 
of his Collected Essays (do. 1898-94) are T. H Huxley's 
Administrative Nihilism, and Government . Anarohy or Regi- 
mentation. T. H. Green's Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation may be found In his Works (ed. Nefc- 
tleshlp, do. 1886-88) See also the political writings of D. G. 
Ritchie, especially his Principles of Stats Interference (do. 
1891) and some of the essays In the volume entitled Darwin 
and Hegel, with other Philos, Studies (do 1898) , P C Mon- 
tague’s Limits of Individual Liberty (do 1886) , an essay on 
'liberty and Legislation,' In B Bosanquet's Civilisation of 
Christendom (do 1893) J. S Mackenzie’s /ntrod to Social 
Philosophy (Glasgow, 1890) treats of the subject briefly. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

GRACE. 1 — I. History.— x. Ethnic.— The Chris- 
tian thought of (Trace is heralded in ethnic re- 
ligions by the wide-spread feeling that the gods 
are kindred and friendly beings, guardians of 
morality, and, up to a certain point, able to help 
men. From the earliest tunes a corresponding 
confidence and trust — a few anthropologists even 
say love— differentiate religion from magio or 
sorcery. In Scandinavian, Egyptian, and Greek 
sources there are faint suggestions of a Divine 
representative sacrificed for human good, and this 
marked a positive advance beyond the mere culture- 
hero who averts peril and brings in civilisation. 

a. Jewish.— In the OT the relevant terms are 
mainly two— }o, ‘favour’ (more general), and -ipg, 

4 lovingkindness 1 (mostly used of the Divine 
attitude to Israel). Such grace is the free outflow 
of Divine love, irrespective of the worth of its 
object. Grace at first relates to Johweh’s anger, 
often represented as a capricious and uncalculaung 
passion, the effects of which grace removes. But, 
ohiefly, grace is the fount of every blessing. The 
bond which unites Jahweh and Israel is one of 
grace ab initio, for He chose Israel freely, being 
Influenced neither by its six© nor by its righteous- 
1 This art being written from tbs Protestant point of view, 
a full statement of the Roman OkthoUc doctrine of grsot will 
be found in the following article. 


ness (Dt V 9**) ; and to this spontaneously selective 
love OT writers trace the promise to Abraham 
(Gn 12**), the covenant of Sinai (Ex 33 M ), and the 
oath to David (Is 56*). The moralization of the 
idea— which to the end savoured of national 
privilege— owed much to Amos and Hosea ; grace 
is moral love, and includes righteousness ; yet for 
Hosea righteousness does not put God far away. 
He is the nation’s tender Father, and ‘ His love is 
sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from all impatience 
and all variableness as the love of an earthly father 
can never be’ (W. Robertson Smith, Prophet t, Ed in. 
1882, p. 162). In their arraignment of the people, 
the prophets adduce Jahweh*s acts of guidance and 
protection in the past. Prominent even in Deut. 
(7* 23 s ), grace is supreme in Dentero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms, the Exile having quickened a poignant 
sense of need. Then onoe for all the idea took an 
eschatological colour (Is 64®, Ps 89*, Jer 29 11 ). 
Jahweh’s grace is sovereign and wonderful, His 
invincible power to pardon the guilty is mentioned 
in exulting tones, and it is anticipated that by a 
special gracious act He will gather His people from 
among the heathen. Towards the close of the OT 
literature, the relation of grace to the individual 
comes into view. But no trace exists of a material 
or quasi-material view of the Divine favour or its 
operation. Always it is an attitude or active 
disposition of Jahweh to persons. To those who 
keep His oommandments and show loving con- 
sideration to their fellows, His graoe is a possession 
for ever. 

3. Christian.— (1) In the NT .— In the NT the 
two Heb. terms already mentioned are embraced 
m x&P 1 *' Classical writers mean by x&pu that 
which gives pleasure or delight, and so loveliness 
or charm. Beauty in motion is very muoh the 
sense. The profounder meaning of the word in 

{ >rimitive Christianity— vu. the unmerited Divine 
ove which stoops to pardon and bless the guilty— 
is, in part, a heritage from the OT, but it draws 
its characteristic intensity from the felt presence 
of redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The word is 
not found on Jesus’ own lips, but His message and 
personality are laden with the thing. Thus in the 
Sermon on the Mount the Father makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and the good (Mt 5 a ), the King- 
dom is promised to the poor in spirit (v.*), oomfort 
to the mourning (v. 4 ), perfect satisfaction to those 
who long for righteousness (v.«). In the Lord’s 
PTayer, the graoe of the Father in heaven is 
assumed. Apart from very explicit utteranoes 
like the parables in Lk 15, the attitude of Jesus to 
the needy — to the paralytic (Mk 2), to the woman 
that was a sinner (Lk 7), to the dying malefactor 
(Lk 23) — conveyed to them and to bystanders the 
blessed sense of a Divine love mightier than sin. 
The Kingdom, into which He calls men, is not 
something they are to earn or make ; it is a gift 

K ureand simple, and with the conditions of entrance 
uman wisdom or riches or righteousness have 
nothing to do. Even the conception of reward, 
though employed frankly, is placed in a light which 
reveals its inadequacy to set forth the principles of 
Divine action, for the reward is pietured as an 
hundredfold what men have sacrificed (Mk 10*“). 
Jesus is conscious of being the medium of grace, 
and in Mt He puts Himself forward explicitly 
in this oharaoter. He must eventually die to ransom 
many (Mk IQ 49 ). Thus to His mind the central 
fact of the world is the dying of the Christ of God 
in order to establish in a sinful world the great 
expected Kingdom— the new world-order which 
shall fully express Almighty Love. 

Throughout the NT, grace is the first thought 
and the last — the atmosphere- in which Christians 
live and move. Their message to the world is one 
of grace, and missionaries setting out to preach are 
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recommended to the grace of God ( Ac 14**). When 
believers pray, it is at the throne of grace (He 4 M ). 
As they survey the past or anticipate the glorious 
end, everywhere they see graoe preparing, execut- 
ing, and pervading aU (1 FI* 

It is especially &y St. Paul that the conception 
of grace is elaborated. By graoe he means the free 
love of God, visiting men even when unsought, 
mor particularly as opposed to all demands oflaw 
or e aims of merit. It was grace, as he is vividly 
awa e, which oalled him personally, made him an 
apostle, and vouchsafed to nim abundant missionary 
success (Gal l u , Ro ISP, 1 Co 1ft 10 ). But it is also 
the supreme causal agency by which Christian life 
eve ywhere is evoked, sustained, and augmented. 
The Apostle contemplates it for the most part from 
two points of view. — (a) Grace is the aotive dis- 
position in God to which everything that can be 
called salvation is traceable (Ro 11 s , Eph l 71 , 
Gal ft 4 ). The sending of God’s Son and the accept- 
ance of His obedience as availing for the guilty are 
both due to grace alone. Because of Christ’s death, 
hi which the Divine righteousness was manifested 
once for all— for grace contains wrath at evil as a 
subordinate element — God in His mercy is able to 
forgive freely. In St. Paul’s view there is no 
antagonism between grace and righteousness. So 
far from making righteousness superfluous, grace 
actually bestow s it by way of gift ; tor, if righteous- 
ness could be attained by the works of the Law, 
God were debtor to man, and grace were made of 
none effect. The gift of grace can he received only 
by faith (Ro 4 1# ), i.e. by the willing and humble 
appropriation of the proffered boon, which places 
sinners in a right relation to God, and evokes an 
obedient love by which fear is banished. It is not 
that God has ceased to demand works and hence- 
forth demands the believing temper as the prioe of 
salvation ; faith is receptive, not meritorious, and 
graoe is equally its received content ana its 
producing oause. Smce Jesus, indeed, grace and 
faith constitute an indissoluble unity. There is 
the closest bond between past historical events and 
the mercy of God thus apprehended by the believer. 
Grace is bound up with the person of Christ ; apart 
from this reference to the hlstorio Figure, and His 
experiences of life and death and resurrection, it 
would have no tangible or permanent significance 
for the Apostle’s mind. The grace of which he 
speaks or writes is that of Chnst as well as God ; 
Christ is its eternal subject (2 Co 8®), its medium 
and pledge, and its present all-sufficient source 
(12*). There is no ground in St. Paul for describing 
grace as aoting on the lines of a natural force in 
the production of the religious life ; it is simply 
another name for the operation of the Spirit, and 
to him the Spirit, as it has been pnt, * meant the 
gracious power of God which evoked faith in Jesus 
as the crucified and risen Christ and then mediated 
to the receptive, obedient life all that the Lord was 
and did for his own people ’ ( J. Moffatt, Paul and 
Paulinism, London, 1010, p. 37 f. ). The relation- 
ship of free access to the Father, into which men 
are thus introduced, is one which ipso facto can 
have no end; as graoe is the basis of election 
(Ro IF), so, too, it reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life (Roft®).— (6) In a derived fashion, 
the word is also employed to designate th * fruit of 
grace in redeemed fives, whether this be the 
spiritual status into which Divine love lifts men 
(Ro ft 1 ), or particular gifts of an ethical or pneumatic 
character (of. 2 Co 8*). Generally speaking, grace 
is felt to be the death of legal religion, for in trust 
responsive to God’s bestowal of Christ men now 
serve Him not for wages, but in faith and love and 
hope. It is thus clear that in Jesus and Paul alike 
the thought of grace implies the complete fusion 
of the moral and the religious ideal. The writer 


of the Fourth Gospel, while he prefers to speak of 
the Divine low (3“ 13 1 ; and Ep. passim), declares 
grace to be the new specific feature of the Christian 
religion as contrasted with Mosaiam (l 17 ). It is 
further noticeable that the NT does not fail to 
warn Christians of the unspeakably grave con- 
sequences of neglecting the Divine graoe or reoeiving 
it m vain (2 Co 6 1 , He 6«-»). 

(2) In the Early Church.— The early centuries 
exhibit a marked process of tension between Eastern 
and Western thought For the Greek Fathers, 
who took free will for granted, morality ana 
religion lay parallel with each other — sin not 
abrogating freedom but expressing it, graoe not 
displacing freedom but encouraging its independent 
activity ; ‘ it consists not in an inner transformation, 
but in the objective facts, external to man, of 

J rovidence, revelation, incarnation, and redemp- 
ion’ (0. Kirn, PRE * vi. 719). Grace saves by 
illumining the intellect and reinforoing the resident 
and autonomous powers of human nature. The 
Western mind resumed the Hebrew thought of 
man’s complete dependence on God ; but, as early 
as Tertullian, we nnd predominant a view of grace 
whioh regards its action as the inspiration of a 
higher Divine quasi-physical energy or force, ‘ by 
which the liberum arbitrium is aided in a meri- 
torious working for the rewards of eternal life’ 
(F. Loofe, Dogmengesch.*, Hallo, 1006, p. 164). The 
antagonism came to a head in the Pelagian con- 
troversy. It was argued optimistically by relagius 
and his group that free will is the inalienable 
prerogative of man; sinners are in no sort of 
bondage, but can choose either way. Sin is only 
a momentary self-determination, which leaves the 
nature intact and can always be successfully 
resisted. In religion it is useful to have our wifi 
guided, though renewal is not essentia), and such 
guidance comes from the Law or from Christ’s 
personal example or instruction. ‘Grace, in short, 
is the external help which makes easier the realiza- 
tion of the natural possibility, together with the 
natural possibility itself’ (Robinson, Christian 
Doctrine of Man , Edinburgh, 1911, p. 182). If 
Pelagias thus lowered grace to the plane of nature, 
Augustine ( q.v .) held passionately that it liberates 
from a nature which is sinful through and through. 
Though no psychological determinist (man is free 
within the range of his ability), he taught that 
men have utterly lost the liberum arbitrium to 
good. Salvation, therefore, comes exclusively 
through grace — that replenishment with the Divine 
life which anew creates in us the good will — for 
Christ the God-man has brought down to earth 
the powers which give us bade liberty to express 
freely the new nature. To graoe, then, with the 
action of which in restoring moral power we cannot 
co-operate, or, in Augustine’s significant phrase, 
to gratia gratis data, is due everything that can 
be called salvation— faith and love, freedom from 
concupisoenoe, the good will, and, very specially, 
the gift of perseverance (granted only to the elect). 
Graoe is the effecting m time, and within the 
Church, of God’s eternal predestinating will, 
whereby He resolved to save a certain (but to us 
unknown) number out of the 'mass of perdition.’ 
It works preveniently, apprehending men and lift- 
ing them out of sin ; co-operantly, producing in 
them good volitions and good action (this is justi- 
fication, for the primary effect of grace is to make 
righteous) ; and irresistibly, tor the Divine wffl is 
omnipotent Ut velimus, operatur incipient, 
volentibus cooperaiur perflciens. Saving grace is 
distinguished from tne adjutorium gratm , lost 
through the sin of Adam, by this quality of 
irresistible efficacy. This might seem to leave no 
room for merit, but Augustine teaches unequivo- 
cally that the final destiny of individuals is solely 
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dependent on their acquired merits, though it is 
added that these are gifts of God. He Is un- 
doubtedly true to experience in his conviction that 
, man needs Divine Salvation and cannot save him- 
self Hut a fundamental strain of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism renders him in the last resort unable to 
link salvation to the historic Christ by more than 
a loose connexion, so that the religious dynamic 
(giace as infused love) consists rather in a * secret, 
wonderful, and ineffable* Divine energy than in 
the impression of Christ, living, dying, and risen 
for His people. The gratia inspirations s is really 
a communication of the Divine essence, and its 
ethical and personal character is still further 
overclouded by its being referred exclusively to 
the Divine omnipotence. See, further, the follow- 
ing article. 

Augustine’s doctrine of merit left a door open to 
Semi-Pelagian conceptions Before his death, pre- 
destination and the bondage of the corrupt will 
had beon rejected by those who feared their moral 
effect. The Semi-Pelagians (Loofs has pointed out 
that they might with nearly equal justice be called 
Senu-Augustinians, since they held that man re- 
quires Divine grace for good action) taught that 
God aids the will, sin having impaired freedom but 
not destroyed it In 529 the Synod of Orange de- 
fined a position which is Augustwian on the whole ; 
but it was silent as to the irresistibility of grace, 
and anathematized the defenders of pieuestination 
to evil. Unconditional predestination seemed to 
make the Church’s means of grace superfluous, and 
this could not be borne. In the 9th cont , Gott- 
H< 'balk’s advocacy of a logical Augustinianism was 
firmly put aside. Nor can we ignore the growing 
tendency to fix on sacraments as the proper vehicle 
of grace. Cf., further, artt. Pelaqianism and 
Semi- P elaoi anism. 

(3 ) In the Middle Ages . — In mediaeval Schol- 
asticism, no writer is so Augustinian in tone as St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who, however, combines the 
older thought of predestination with an Aristo- 
telian and deterministic idea of God. God alone, 
lie holds, can convert the sinner, as being the 
Prime Mover of all things Gratia xncreata and 

? ratia creata are distinguished, the first being the 
roely-imparted movement of God, the second a 
supernatural ‘ habit ’ infused into the soul’s essence 
and constituting the new nature. Conversion 
comes through free will, which yet cannot turn to 
God except as, by the auxdtum gratia. He turns 
it to Himself. Gratia operans is grace from the 
standpoint of Divine causation, gratia co-operans 
the same grace from the standpoint of human con- 
sent or volition ( Summa , ii, 1, qu. 109-111). Acts 
are meritorious only as they issue from co-operat- 
ing grace, in accordance with the secondary causa- 
tion of the human will. What infused grace 
( gratia gratum faciens) does is to heal the soul, 
give power to will the good, grant perseverance, 
and finally conduct to eternal glory. The re- 
mission of sins follows on moral renovation. There 
is a sense in which man can prepare himself for 
grace, though not by merit ; but, after the will has 
regained through grace the capacity of self-move- 
ment, it can acquire merit (mentum de congruo or 
de condigno according as it is considered as pro- 
ceeding from free will or from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit). In this scheme the Augustinian conception 
of sola pratia ( infusa ) and the old Western idea of 
merit limit and supplement each other. Aquinas 
fails to bring out clearly any connexion between 

? trace and Christ save that He exclusively merits 
or us the gratia prima, or original impartation ; 
thus its action on the soul is in no sense psycho- 
logically mediated, and iff appears moat charac- 
teristically in the sacraments, as a Divine force 
impinging on or imparted to the soul. 


Duns Scotus criticizes sharply the notion of a 
* habit ’ produced in the soul by grace, and tends 
to evaporate grace as such into a co-operant prin- 
ciple which renders free moral action well-pleasing 
to God. The absolute freedom of God and man 
are placed in unconditional opposition. Grace 
heightens the privately achieved goodness of man ; 
hence the scope of merit broadens out indefinitely. 
The Nominalists followed Duns in teaching that 
sm has left the natural freedom of man intact, and 
that merit is requisite even for the initial gift of 
grace. Bradwardine and Wyclif raised an Augus- 
tinian protest. The anthropology of the Council 
of Trent, on the other hand, may be described as 
‘ the combination of a Thomist scheme of sin and 
grace with such modification of its statement as 
would allow a Seotist interpretation’ (Robinson, 
p. 210) Contrary to the Augustinian and Thomist 
tradition, it is declared that the gratia prima does 
not justify, but only disposes to justification, so 
that justification is the fruit of a Divine and 
human co-operation. See, further, the following 
article. 

(4) From the Reformation . — Luther (q.v.) broke 
definitely with the conception of grace os a quality 
of the soul, a Divinely caused inward ‘habit,’ and 
identified it for good and all with the mercy of 
God presented in Jesus Christ, which sinnerB ex- 
perience primarily and essentially as forgiveness. 
To have faith is to have grace : toer glaubt, dcr 
hat. The Divine favour m Christ is brought home 
to us by the gift of the Holy Spirit, working in 
and thiough the Word or Gospel, in which God 
Himself deals with us and gives Himself in Christ 
to be our own. Grace is this loving will of God. 
The sacraments aie efficacious signs of it. It is 
true that Luther’s sacramental doctrine partially 
deserts this great conception, in so far as he teaches 
that sacraments present a peculiar additional grace 
over and above that whion is made ours m Christ 
as the embodied love of God At bottom, however, 

‘ the certainty of forgiveness in Christ was for him 
the sum of religion * ( Harnack, Grundriss der Doa- 
mengeschichte , Freiburg, 1891, p 366). For Calvin 
also (see Calvinism) grace and faith aie vitally 
correlative, although his underlying deterministic 
philosophy of unconditional predestination led him 
at tunes to equate grace with ‘the good pleasure 
of God.’ In both Keformexs, an end is made of 
human merit as contributory to salvation. We 
cannot here discuss the later Calvinistic and 
Arminian controversy as to whether grace is or is 
not particular, irresistible, and inalienable (see, 
further, art Arminianism). 

II. The NT message and its echo in Reformation 
preaching both imply a conception of Divine grace 
wholly drawn from and determined by the felt re- 
deeming influence of J esus Christ. Disregard of the 
fact of moral personality, as though religion could 
be passed into the soul like a stream of eleetneity, 
is invariably caused by or oauses the thought of 
grace os a secret Divine energy, due solely to 
omnipotence, and acting on the human will with 
irresistible piessure— a quasi- physical force, stored 
within the Church, ana applied to the soul-sub- 
stance in its subconscious depths. But a coercive 
force, for which the will is only a medium of trans- 
mission, cannot ever be one with human experience, 
or fulfil itself in volition as our act and possession. 
Wo must seek, then, to regard grace as that which 
produces faith in accordance with the laws of an 
ethical and rational nature, and at the same time 
resolves the native tension and conflict of the moral 
life. ' Only by relating grace to personality and 
personality to graefe is it possible to nave a spiritual 
conception of either. Graoe is grace ana not a 
force precisely because it Is the suceour of otur 
moral personality’ (J. Oman, Expositor, 1912, p. 
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236). If our relation to God is to be moral, it must 
be also free. 

Probably the best analogy to the unity found in 
life's actual movement between the dependence on 
grace asserted by faith and the moral dependence 
on which conscience insists is the experience of 
‘ falling m love.’ In both cases there is an impel- 
ling personal constraint to which it is liberty to 
yield. The whole fact is neither dependence by 
itself nor independence by itself, as alternating or 
rival phases, but each supported and constituted 
by tho other. Similarly, religion begins when we 
encounter a Power or Reality which subdues us 
purely by its spiritual content, not destroying 
freedom but raising it to the highest point. In 
this experience, moral life is in principle made 
perfect, for a man is good not in so far os he shuts 
out all influences, but as he opens his nature to the 
highest. Submission to grace — t.e. to God’s loving 
will, which is His essence — is thus the limiting case 
of an experience, of receptiveness and liberty fused 
in one, which is fundamental to all moral life. 
Only through grace do we become personalities in 
the highest ana fullest sense. The taint of egoism 
and self -righteousness must cling to all life of which 
the finite self is centre. 

This means that Catholic and Protestant con- 
ceptions of grace are eventually incapable of being 
merged in a higher unity To the Catholic, grace 
is ethical in aim, yet at the same time hyper- 
physical in character and operation, dispensed 
through an infallible and hierarchical institution, 
and charged with a mysteriously sanctifying power 
which is manifest supremely m the Sacraments. 
To the evangelical Protestant, grace is the free 
active love of God to sinners, so personally present 
m Christ as to elicit faith by its intrinsically per- 
suasive content. It is no mere supernatural force 
emitted by Deity— which might have no relation 
to Jesus, or only the barest— but the Father’s will 
of saving mercy exhibited in the person of His Son. 
Grace, as seen in Christ, does not cause faith by 
any vis a tergo ; it evokes faith by means of the felt 
significance of the Redeemer, working upon us 
through ethically qualified motives. All ideas of 
law or reward drop away. Nor are theie two acts 


or forms of grace, one imparting remission of sins, 
the other by way of supplement changing the 
inward nature and inspiring power for goodness ; 
on the contrary, the needed moral dynamic, rich 
in all true and triumphant morality, flows from the 
transforming apprehension of the fatherly grace 
held forth to us in Christ. Grace, therefore, is 
both a gift and a challenge. We cannot face and 
feel the saving power that is in Jesus, and know 
that m Him we are meeting God, without the up- 
lifting consciousness that the righteous Father is 
summoning us to be one with Him in His righteous- 
ness and in the purposes of His kingdom. ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am ’ forms the heartfelt 
confession of all believers, of whatever school ; and 
the words, read in the light of concrete experience, 
are an expression both of utter indebtedness to 
God, who by taking us to be His children has 
wrought whatever in us is good, and of complete 
ethical liberty. See also art. Holy Spirit. 

Litiratur*. — The NT Theologies , O. Kirn, ‘ Gnede,’ in 
PKB*‘, D. A Bertholet, A. Meyer, end E Troeltsch, 
'Gnede Go ties, ' in Schielt’e Rsligion, il. 14648. ; the Histones 


Tb. Hiring. Dsr ehristlichs Glaube ( Dopmatii ), C*dw, 1008 ; 
J. Oman, am. * Personality and Grace, 1 in Expositor for 1011 
and 1012 ; H. Whealer Robinson, Christian Bootnns of Man, 
Edinb. 1011 . H. R. Mackintosh. 

GRACE, DOCTRINE OF (Roman Catholic). 
—The doctrine of grace, as understood and taught 
at present in the Roman Catholic Church, is the 
rational development of Hie principles contained in 


the Scriptures, as interpreted by the traditions of 
the primitive Churoli, and worked out to its present 
form through a long series of theological contro- 
versies. For chief authorities it olaims, among 
inspired writers, St. Paul ; among Hie Fathers of 
the Church, St. AuguRtine ; and foremost among 
the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. As it is 
based entirely on the traditional Catholic notion 
of the supernatural order, it is essential that we 
should, first of all, form a clear and accurate noHon 
of that basal concept. 

z. The supernatural order: sanctifying (or 
habitual) grace.— In agreement with tenets kin- 
dred to those of the Greek, mostly Platonio and 
Aristotelian, philosophy, the Christian revelation 
implicitly assumes that, whereas the human body 
is apparently doomed to decay and death, the 
human soul is naturally simple, incorruptible, and 
intellectual, and consequently made for all truth. 
Therefore, no other end may be considered as com- 
mensurate and proportionate to its natural apti- 
tudes than a possession of the plenitude of truth, 
which is God Himself. Some kind of vision and 
possession of God after this life is, accordingly, 
the only destiny that may give plenary satisfac- 
tion to the aspirations and aptitudes of the human 
soul. But, while a purely natural vision and 
possession of the God of Nature (such as we may 
assume to be that of the souls consigned to Limbo) 
should suffice to satisfy the natural exigencies 
of the human soul, ana whereas God could owe 
nothing more to the individual soul than the 
said natural possession of the Supreme truth (pro- 
vided the soul should have proved itself woithy of 
it by its oonduct in this earthly life), nevertheless 
the whole of the Christian revelation is based on 
the assumption that it was, from all eternity, the 
munificent and gratuitous decision of the Lord to 
call man to an even higher destiny, not only to a 
natural but to a supernatural and Divine reward. 
He was called upon to know, to possess, to enjoy 
his God m the contemplation face to face of His 
essence, of the revealed mysteries of His intimate 
selfhood, of His Deity — not only as Prime Maker 
and Prime Mover of the natural universe, but as 
God Trine and One of the Christian revelation. 
Man was, therefore, to be admitted into the 
sanctuary of the Divine Self, to become a partner 
and an associate of God Himself in His possession 
of Himself, to partake of the Divine and infinite 
beatitude, on the same footing and in exactly the 
same way as God Himself, viz by enjoying, con- 
jointly with Him, the very same infinitely beatify- 
ing object, the very same infinite perfections. The 
only difference should be tbat, whereas the enj’oy- 
ment which God has of Himself is infinite, tne 
enjoyment which man would have of God, on 
account of the inherent natural limitations of the 
human soul, would be necessarily finite in degree, 
although not less Divine in its kind, because not 
less Divine in its object. 

As a consequence, according to the decision of 
the Creator of the universe, which we have just 
recounted, two orders, essentially different in kind, 
but mutually co-ordinated, should mingle their 
essences and unite their activities in this our 
world, for the working out of the salvation of the 
individual soul— the natural order to which man 
belongs as a natural being by his body and his 
soul, and the supernatural oraer to which he was 
called by God and into which he is introduced by 
the Divine efficacy of grace. For, since man was 
called to a Divine destiny, ha must be made pro- 
portionate to it. he must be raised to the Divine 
plane, he must be somehow divinized ; and that is 
why a 'permanent’ and lasting Divine gift or 
quality must be infused in his soul, durably to 
abide there, until wilfully destroyed by mortal 
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sin — a supernatural and godlike perfection, the 
effect of which was to confer on tne soul of man 
a kind of 1 deiformity,’ mysteriously aroused in it 
by the all-poweifnl agency of God. That perma- 
nent supernatural quality Divinely infused in the 
soul of man, to make him durably proportionate to 
his Divine destiny, by raising him permanently to 
the Divine plane, is called ‘ habitual ’ or ‘ sanctify* 
ing 1 ’ grace. 

Of course, it might have been m itself sufficient 
to grant to man a supernatural help, an ‘ actual 
grace,’ whenever it was necessary for him to per- 
form supernatural actions — to raise him ‘ each 
time’ above his natural capacity, in order to make 
him produce Divine acts meritorious of the Divine 
reward ; but it was more harmonious, more con- 
sistent, permanently to divinize man, to raise 
him, once for all, to the supernatural plane. The 
Scripture texts, as the Catholio Church always 
understood them, indicated that Buch had been the 
oonrse selected by God, and so she always expressly 
held by the primitive traditions, from which the 
Church could not possibly recede. When, therefore, 
the oarly Protestant Reformers, making light of 
all traditions, and boldly sweeping aside all the 
theological development of the past ages, came 
forward, denying the existence of any internal 
supernatural aualitv infused by God, which should 
be called ‘habitual’ or ‘sanctifying’ grace, and 
maintaining that the state of grace was char- 
acterized by nothing but an ‘ external ’ imputation 
of justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the 
merits of the Redemption of Jesus Christ, the 
Church could not refrain from defining as a dogma 
of faith (Tnd., sess. 6, can. 11) that habitual grace 
muBt be undei stood as an ‘inherent’ Divinely 
infused perfection. 

a. The state of Innocence {status mnocentice).— 
Aoeoidingly, when the first human couple were 
created, they were endowed, over and above their 
natural organism, with a second, a ' supernatural 
organism ’ made up of the following elements . 

(1) Sanctifying grace, the Divinely infused super- 
natural quality which permanently divinizes the 
human nature to make it proportionate to its 
Divine end. 

(2) But sanctifying grace does not come alone. 
Somewhat as the boughs of a tree will branch 
from its stem, from that fundamental and basal 
perfection, habitual grace, a number of comple- 
mentary and dependent supernatural perfections 
oonoonutantly branch out, in the various faculties 
of the soul. They are the virtues : three * theo- 
logical,’ viz. Faith, Hope, and Charity ; four 
‘cardinal* or moral, viz. Prudence, Justice, Force, 
Temperance, together with their dependent sub- 
sidiary virtues, and the ' seven gifts f of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(3) Besides those fundamental perfections, they 
had been endowed also with several gratuitous 
privileges, essentially distinct and separable from 
the foregoing, as a kind of supplementary dowry, 
destined to emphasize the inumiicence of the Lora. 
Those privileges were briefly : an infused and per- 
fect knowledge of all things that pertained to the 
human sphere, freedom from any revolt of con- 
cupiscence, impassibility, and immortality of the 
body. It was commonly understood that the 
primitive plan of God was to let man live on 
earth a natural term of years, and, after having 
allowed him to perform some meritorious acts, 
without infliotingdeath on him to take him np to 
bis infinite and Divine reward. Original sin de- 
stroyed the work of God ; the effect of Redemption, 
on tne other hand, was to restore it in a new form, 
by creating the state of reparation. 

3. The state of reparation {status natures re- 
paratas ). — In this new state of reparation, the 


gratuitous privileges of omniscience, immortality, 
etc., remain irretrievably forfeited, but the whole 
of the supernatural ‘organism* which we have 
described above is restored, through baptism, to 
infidels, and, through penance after mortal sin, to 
baptized Christians This would be, therefore, 
the place to treat of the relation of sanctifying 
grace to the Sacraments, but we must refer the 
reader to the various articles on the Sacraments ; 
it will be enough to say here that sanctifying 
grace is first generated m the soul by God through 
baptism, that it is mortified in it by mortal sin, 
restored through penance, and increased each time 
by each reception of the various Sacraments, 
especially the Holy Eucharist. 

To sum up, therefore, m a few axioms the 
Catholio doctrine of sanctifying grace, we may 
say : sanctifying grace is an ‘inherent ’ perfection 
(dogma of faith) ; it is understood to be * subjected * 
(to inhere) m the essence of the soul ; it is more 
commonly regarded as a * physical ’ entity, not a 
moral participation in the Divine nature, in the 
sense expounded above ; more probably, it must be 
regarded as distinct from charity (although Duns 
Scotus and several others hold the contrary view) ; 
from it the vaiious complementary perfections 
which we call ‘virtues’ and ‘gifts of the Holy 
Ghost ’ branch out in the various faculties of the 
soul, either, according to some, * physically ' — viz. 
as a kind of connatural exorescences or offshoots 
of it— or, according to others, ‘morally’ only, i.e. 
as purely necessary conoomitants. Being of ‘ super- 
natural, viz. ‘Divine,’ order, it can be produced 
primarily by God alone; it is generated m the 
soul through the instrumentality, either * physical ’ 
(Aauinaa) or ‘ moral’ (Suaiez and the Jesuit theo- 
logians), of the Sacraments, in and through which 
the Divine power acts as the primary cause. 

4. Actual grace.— (1) Its existence and nature.— 
Besides the supernatural snperadded ‘organism’ 
(habitual grace, virtues, and gifts) which we have 
described above, the human soul, in order to pro- 
duce supernatural actions meritorious of life ever- 
lasting, requires, each time, the help of actual 
grace , viz. some internal, transient, supernatural 
impulse from God, which enables it to perform 
now a supernatural action. The existence and 
necessity of this actual grace are emphatically 
asserted both by Scripture and by the universal 
Christian tradition ; it is, moreover, a logical 
necessity of the philosophical system in which 
primitive Christian thought was immersed, and 
under the influence of which it made its theo- 
logical evolution. Active grace is rendered neces- 
sary by the existence of the supernatural organism 
of habitual grace and the virtues. ‘Quantum- 
cumque aliqua natura corporalis vel spintualis 
ponatur perfecta, non potest in snnra actum pro- 
cedere, nisi moveatur a Deo’ (Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 
Priina Secund®, qu. 109, art. 1). At the same 
time, we understand also that, if the influx of 
actual grace is indispensable to the act of the 
free will, that influx must, if it is really meant 
to supplement, not to pervert, the nature of the 
will, be of such a nature as to leave the freedom 
of will unimpaired. In this way we are brought 
to formulate the two cardinal principles on which 
the whole problem de Auzilns hinges: (a) the 
decree of God Almighty (in the present case, the 
decree of predestination) must ineluctably be ful- 
filled ; anything decreed by God must come to 
pass; (ft) even under the present influence of 
actual grace, the human will remains always 
essentially free in its action. 

(2) Sufficient and efficacious grace.— The main- 
taming of those two exigencies— the unfailing 
efficacy of the decree of God and the perfect 
freedom of the human will from any necessitating 
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impulse — has ever been and remained the dominant 
preoccupation of the Church throughout all sub- 
sequent controversies. The Pelagian quarrel, the 
first important one on record on the present sub- 
ject; gave occasion for the emphasizing of the 
distinction between ‘sufficient’ and ‘efficacious’ 

f race. That there are sufficient graces, offered 
y God to every human soul, may be termed, in 
fact, a Catholic dogma, and that some graces 
do prove efficacious may be said to be a fact of 
experience; nevertheless, that plain and obvious 
distinction was to acquire, through the discus- 
sion of the Pelagian tenets, a particular signifi- 
cance. 

The real question at issue with the Pelagians 
was whether any internal grace of any description 
whatever ought to be considered as strictly or 
really necessary. God, who had called man to 
eternal happiness, had already, m the Pelagian 
view, given nim, in his natural resources, as aided 
by the external graces of revelation and instruc- 
tion, all that was essentially needed for that pur- 
pose. As original sm left m the soul no inherent 
blemish or unfitness, man, by making good use of 
his natural faculties, could work out for himself 
his own salvation. Internal graces (the habitual 
one perhaps, and the actual ones especially) might 
exist, did exist; but to assume more than their 
utility, viz to assert their necessity, was to declare 
the will unfit for what it was given for, and conse- 
quently destroy its freedom. Those giaces ought 
rather to be considered as favours occasionally con- 
ferred by God as rewards for the good deeds per- 
formed with the sole natural resources of the free 
will, but none of them was, at bottom, indispens- 
ably necessary 

The disputations aroused by those new doctrines 
brought forward the towering intellectual person- 
ality of St Augustine, who was to remain hence- 
forth the supreme authority, among the Fathers, 
on all questions de Auxilua. As the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic tradition, and the inteinreter of 
the doctrines of St Paul, he definitively estab- 
lished, against both the Pelagians and that body of 
otherwise orthodox doctors called Semi-Pelagians, 
among several others, the following principles : 

(1) Those only will be saved whom God has gratuitously pre- 
destined from all eternity (2) Original sin is a hereditary 
blemish inherent in the human soul (8) As a consequence of 
these facts, and owing to the infinite disproportion between 
the Divine and the natural order, no human being is capable, 
by his natural resources alone, of producing any supernatural 
action , or (4) of in any way meriting the first grace (so that the 
said first grace might In any manner be legitimately understood 
as belngldue to him). (6) Actual grace is absolutely necessary 
for every supernatural action (o) The actual graces granted 
to man are the means by which God accomplishes the effect of 
His eternal predestination, some of them being sufficient only, 
while others are intrinsically efficacious (7) Neither sufficient 
grace, which never carries the assent of the will, nor efficacious 
grace, which is never resisted, causes any prejudice to the 
freedom of the will 

Thus, m the idea of Augustine, as ever after- 
wards universally understood and interpreted in 
the Church, practically without controversy, until 
the days of the Reformation, God provided both 
for the fulfilment of His decree of predestination 
and for the preservation of the freedom of the will, 
by granting to the unpredestined only sufficient 
grace, which they were sure always freely to dis- 
obey by their own fault, and by providing for the 
predestined efficacious grace, which they were sure 
always freely to follow ; for those efficacious graces 
worked, not by overpowering, but by mysteriously 
inclining, the will, and causing it to give spontane- 
ously its free assent 

How oonld it be that, on the one hand, a grace, 
truly and really sufficient, should never in fact 
carry the assent of the will, and, on the other 
hand, that a grace, infallibly efficacious, should 
always determine the said assent, without, how- 
vol. vi . — 24 


ever, in any way infringing upon the freedom of 
the will? It was a mystery, which Augustine 
asserted in the name of tradition and on the basis 
of the doctrine of St. Paul (in particular, Ro 9), 
but which remained otherwise unexplained. The 
attempt to solve that mystery was, at a much 
later period, to give rise to the various conflicting 
opinions, and to the endless theological quarrels, 
many of whioli have remained undecided even to 
the present day. 

(3) The aystema, — (a) Pre-Tridentine development. 
— It was long, however, before the controversy 
de Auxilna was to be resumed again, when it had 
been once brought to a temporary conclusion, by 
the definitive condemnation of the Pelagians, at 
the Council of Ephesus (431) It was the task 
of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages to endow the 
Church with a full and organized theological sys- 
tem, the most perfect monument of which — in fact, 
the standard systematic exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine — is to be found in the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274), the prince and ‘sun’ of 
Catholic theologians, and especially in his Summa 
Theologtca. For those doctors, the problem of 
understanding how the unavoidable inefiicacy of 
sufficient grace and, more especially, the unfanmg 
efficacy of efficacious grace could be reconciled 
with a genuinely free will appears to have been 
no puzzle or no particular worry; accepting the 
mystery as it was, they would all nave said quietly 
with Aquinas: ‘As it behoves Divine Providence 
to preserve, not to pervert, the natures of things, 
Goa will move everything according to the require- 
ments of its nature ... so God moves the human 
will m such a manner that its motion remains con- 
tingent and not necessary’ (Sum., prima secundse, 
qu x. art. 4). God ‘knew’ how efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty ; 
that was enough. All He had decreed about man 
did find its realization ; nevertheless, man was and 
remained, at all times, perfectly free. This, how- 
ever, is just what the early Reformers, Luther and 
Calvin, three centuries afterwards, began by deny- 
ing, maintaining that the human willhad been so 
hopelessly perverted and weakened by original sm, 
that, having lost its freedom, it had not the power 
to resist any more, in any case, either the inclina- 
tion of corrupt nature or the inspiration of grace, 
both being irresistible in their action. Hence the 
obedience of the will to concupiscence or to grace 
— passive, according to Luther ; free from coaction 
only, according to Calvin— was necessary and irre- 
sistible in either alternative. As this doctrine in- 
volved the denial of the freedom of the will, it was 
condemned by the Council of Trent in its sess. 6, 
where it was declared (can. 4, 5, 0) that original sin 
had not destroyed the freedom of the will. 

(b) Post-Tnaentine controveraies . — It had been 
the work of the Council of Trent to reassert the 
dogma of the freedom of the human will ; it was, 
however, reserved to one of the most distinguished 
theologians of the same Council, Michel le Bay, or 
Barns (1513-1589), of the celebrated University of 
Louvain, to be the first to oiler a solution of the 
mystery of the reconciliation of the freedom of the 
wul with the infallible efficacy of the Divine decree, 
which, being in many of its propositions a kind 
of forerunner of the later Jansemstic tenets, was, 
after several reproofs, finally condemned in 1580. 
The effect of that condemnation, pronounced by 
Gregory XIIL, was to stamp out the Baian doctrines 
in their original form ; but they were soon after 
revived, by the middle of the 17th cent , in the 
celebrated heresy which, from its posthumous 
originator, Bishop Jansen of Yperen (1585-1638), 
whose Augustinus was published in 1640, was to 
retain in history the name of ‘Jansenism’ ($.«.). 
The substance of the system, as it can be definl- 
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tively gathered from the writings of its parent and 
adherents, is as follows : 

gu(B< lent grace, which would have been sufficient Indeed in 
the state ot innocence, before original sin, Is now, owing to the 
fallen state of human nature, really insufficient ; for, a# It is the 
inr luctable law of the will, in its present fallen condition, neces- 
sarily to follow the more powerful delectation, if grace, in some 
cases, proves less attractive and delectable to the human soul, 
the will will necegsarllj follow the greater delectation of sin, 
and grace will here have been insufficient Mn fact’; although 
It may be called sufficient ‘In name’; hence, In reality, there 
are only Insufficient and efficacious irresistible graces, 

This is not the place to dwell on the various 
iliasos of the quarrel, the substance of the system 
icing what we are mostly concerned with ; it is 
enough to say that, crushed, in spite of all eva- 
sions, hy several successive condemnations, it was 
linully ext lnguished m its ultimate form by the bull 
I'nigrmtus, directed in 1713 against Paschasius 

i Juesnol 

The two fundamental notions, among others, in 
the Jansemst doctrine of grace, those which distin- 
guish it fiom the oithodox systems tolerated in the 
Catholic Church, are tboiefore the denial of the 
leal ami actual sulhtioncy — practically of the ex- 
istence — of sufliciont grace, and the assertion of the 
impossibility of resisting efficacious grace, thereby 
acknowledging m man no other freedom but fiec- 
dom from (oaction, oi forcible compulsion. As 
against those two caidinal assumptions, viz insuffi- 
cient and irresistible giaces, the orthodox systems 
maintain, each in its own peculiar way, that suffi- 
cient giace is tiuly and leally sufficient, so that it 
is intrinsically possible to obey it, although, in fact, 
man never follows its inspiration, and also that it 
is intrinsically possible not to obey the impulse of 
efficacious giaoe ; although such a disobedience w ill 
never occur de facto. 

In the interval of time which divides the eon- 
demnation of the Baiati pioposttions fiom the rise 
of the Jansemst eontroveisy, a Jesuit theologian, 
Luis Molina (1535-1000), published, in the year 
1588, a book entitled Librn arbdrn rum gratae 
donis, d ivina pnrscientm, procidentia, in cedes- 
tmatione ct repiobatione concordia, in which he 
proposes tho following solution of the problem of 
sufficient and efficacious grace (qu. 14, art. 13, 
(lisp 40): 

Sufficient grace gives to man all that is necessary for a super- 

ii ituial action , by assenting to or dissenting from its impulse, 
man makes It erth auous himself, Go<1 contributing to the deter- 
mination of the freewill nothing hevoml a simultaneous oon- 
i ourse, without whu h no tu tlon ot anv kind would be possible 
Hence, in the Mohnist svafem, the ‘determining’ cause of the 
election of the fiee will was, in each case, that will Itself, God 
being raerelj a oo operator, working together with the will, 

‘ like two workmen t arr> ing the same stone, or pulling the 
same boat’ — an e\amj»le, by the waj, long beforo rejected by 
st. Thomas \nuitms, in the very words afterwardB used by 
Molina 

Tins doctrine wan, from the start, received with 
matked disfavour by the older Jesuit theologians, 
and with an outbuist of indignation by the Thom- 
ist io school — up to that time considered the fore- 
most authority in theologioal matters. 

The Thonnsts arguod that In suoh a system, tho principle of 
the acquiescence of the free will in the Inspiration of grace 
being the spontaneous choice of the w ill itself, the efficacy of 
the decree of God was thereby rendered uncertain, as depend 
lng on the arbitrary choioe of man , that, moreover, the First 
Mover was excluded from at least the initial determination, by 
which the will decided to aocept grace and to co-operate wifcn 
It, which was a metaphy steal impossibility, since not even the 
slightest element of motion or determination could possibly 
come to existence but from tho agency and impulse of God, the 
efficacy of which must extend to everything, even to the initial 
determination of the free will , so that otherwise God would not 
be the universal Prime Mover, and therefore no God Insisting, 
as a consequence, that the motion of God, in the cose of the free 
election of the will, must be not only concurrent (vis. sub- 
ordinate) but predetermining, they clamoured for an examina- 
tion and condemnation of those revived ' Semi-Pelagian errors,' 
as the Thomists called them. 

At the instance of the Thomists was summoned 
the celebrated Congregation de Auxdns, which 
sat from 1592 to 1607 without coming to any 
definite decision, the only result being a decree 


of Pope Paul iv. m 1611, forbidding any further 
disputation on the subject. The Jesuits, however, 
who had come gradually to identify themselves, 
as a body, with the Molimst side m the quarrel, 
had been made to feel that the doctrine, in its 
primitive form, was neither safe nor sound enough 
to hold. Accordingly, in the year 1613 a decree 
of tho General of the Company of Jesus, Claudius 
Acquaviva, ratified twice afterwards, in two con- 
gregations of the Company held in 1616 and 1651, 
forbade the teaching of sufficient grace as explained 
by Molina, the Jesuit theologians henceforth un- 
animously and officially adopting the modified 
form of Molinism expounded mostly by Suarez 
(1548-1617) and commonly known by the name of 
‘ Congnmm.’ 

According to this new presentation, what makeB the differ- 
ence between sufficient and efficacious grace is the fact that the 
former is Incongruous, or inappropriate, the latter congruous, 
or apv>ropnate In any gtv on case, owing to the dispositions 
and circumstances in which an individual soul will And itself, 
some form of grace is sure to be incongruous or sufficient only, 
some other is congruous or sure to be efficacious , if the Divine 
eternal decree requires that assent be given to grace, the con- 
gruous one will be provided, If not, the inoongruoiis one only 
will be offered , which, being incongruous, although certainly 
sufficient, will, owing to the bad dispositions of the subject, 
remain inefficacious Tlius, the infallible efficacv of the Divine 
decree is preserved, and the freedom of the will remains safe, 
nothing luippc rung but what God has decreed— and that through 
the spontaneous choice of the free will 

But, even m its new gai b, the Molmist doctrine 
fared no better at the hands of the Thomists 
They maintained the same objections to it as to 
the pure Mohnist form 

(4) The other divisions of actual grace that are 
commonly proposed, viz. * operative ’ and ‘ co-opera- 
tive ’ (ope i ans and co-opei a ns), * prevement f and 
‘subsequent’ (prcevemetis and subsequens), ‘excita- 
tive ’ and ' adjuvant ’ (cxntans and adjuvans), are 
easily understood They are merely designations 
based on the etlect which the help of God is under- 
stood to exorcise on the human soul, in the various 
different cases 

(5) The cause of grace, as being a quality of a 
Divine order, lias always been understood in the 
Chuich to be the Deity alone, as first and principal 
Cause ; although it has been the pleasure of God 
instrumcntally to act through the human nature 
of Jesus Christ, or through the Sacraments, which, 
for that matter, are merely a prolongation of and 
a substitute for the said human nature. It is, 
however, understood also that ‘virtus Dei non 
alhgatur sacramentis,’ that is to say, although 
God pledged Himself always to grant His grace 
through the Sacraments properly conferred and 
received in the light dispositions, nevertheless, He 
reseives to Himself the right to act and confer 
grace, even without them, for the benefit of those 
who are inculimbly prevented from receiving the 
Sacraments Ministerial causes of grace are the 
angels through good inspirations, or men through 
instruction, pra.yer, and the Sacraments. 

(6) The condition of the reception of habitual 
grace (through w hich alone justification is effected) 
in the individual soul is, according to the defini- 
tion of the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 6), a con- 
version or motion of the free will towards God, 
which, of course, is the effect of efficacious grace ; 
and anathema is pronounced (oan. 8) against any 
one asserting that faith alone, without such a 
movement or conversion of the free will toward 
God, is sufficient for justification. 

As for the question whether any one may have 
the certainty of being in a state of justification, 
the Council of Trent (seas. 6, can. 13 and 14) 
anathematized the Calvinistic and Lutheran con- 
tentions that any one ought to persuade himself 
that he is in a state of justification, and that that 
sole and very persuasion is the only cause of the 
said justification. Hence it may be legitimately 
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inferred that from a Catholic point of view only 
a moral and human certainty can, ordinarily, be 
entertained of that fact. 

(7) Another close of graces, the very improperly 
so-called gratia gratis datas (gratuitous ones), em- 
braces those supernatural privileges or ‘ charisma * 
sometimes granted to a chosen few, to work 
miracles, to prophesy, to speak foreign languages, 
and exercise other miraculous powers of the same 
kind. With those graces we nave nothing to do 
here, but merely remark that they are not more 
gratuitous than the ordinary graces (habitual and 
actual) with which we have been dealing thus far ; 
any one of the latter, by the very fact that it is of 
a Divine order, is necessarily gratuitous and not 
due, at least as first grace ; nevertheless it is always 
possible, by making good use of one graoe to merit 
another, for, if Nature cannot, grace can ment 
grace. See art. Charismata. 

(8) To what kind of acts must the action of effi- 
cacious grace be understood to extend, or what 
kind of effects can be obtained only through grace ? 
This is the last question that we must now answer, 
briefly mentioning the definition of the Church or 
the decisions of the Catholic theologians on the 
various points. 

Grace is not necessary — as is commonly admitted 
— for acquiring even a vast and extensive know- 
ledge of natural truths, as such a knowledge is 
within the natural capacity of the human mind ; 
but a complete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the truths pertaining to the natural order of things 
could obviously not be understood to exist in any 
human mind otherwise than through a special 
favour of God. As for supernatural truth, although 
it is intrinsically possible for any one to recognize 
the truth of any doctrine or dogma of faith which is 
properly expounded and proved to him, an accept- 
ance of it, through a supernatural motive, can be 
the effect only of a double actual grace both in the 
nnnd and in the will (2nd Council of Orange, can. 
5 and 0 ; and Tnd., sees. 6, can. 3). It is a dogma 
of faith that man, even in a state of sin, can do 
some good works, and therefore that the actions 
of sinners are not necessarily all sins This dogma 
has been repeatedly asserted, against Wyclif and 
John Hus, by the Council of Constance (sess. 15) ; 
against Lutner and Calvin, by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 0, can. 7 and 8); against Barns, by 
PiusV., Gregory xm, and Urban vm. (prop. 35, 
38, and 40 of Baius) ; and against Queanel, the 
last of the exponents of Jansenism, who was con- 
demned by Clement XI. (proD. 44, 45 ff ) The 
same authorities condemned also the assertions of 
Jansenius and Baius (prop. 25) that all the actions 
of infidels are sins. 

By the condemnation of the 35th proposition of 
Baius, it became a doctrine of faith that it is in- 
trinsically possible to love God above everything, 
as Author of the natural order of things by a 
natural love ; such a supreme natural love of God, 
however, could not be so efficacious, in the present 
fallen condition of man, as to entail a perfect fulfil- 
ment of all the precepts of the natural law ; for, 
although in the state of innocence such a thing 
would have been within the natural, unimpaired 
resources of human nature, after original sin only 
a special assistance of God can enable the fallen 
man to realise the supreme perfection of non- 
corrupted nature. If, at the same time, we re- 
member that for any precept imposed on him man 
always receives a sufficient grace, we see that it 
cannot be inferred, from the above doctrine, that 
some of the precepts imposed by God are impossible 
to man— a doctrine condemned by the Council of 
Trent (sees. 0, can. 18), and by Innocent X., in the 
first of the celebrated 'five propositions’ of Jan- 
senius. Man, in a state of mortal sin, cannot for 


ever lesist all other temptations and avoid all 
other mortal sins without a special assistance of 
God, for the very same reason that he cannot fulfil 
all the precepts of the natural law, as we have 
just stated above. 

In a state of justification, man is capable, through 
ordinary graces, of avoiding each venial sin indi- 
vidually ; but only through a speoial and distinct 

J trivilege will he be capable of avoiding them all 
or all nis life (Trid. sess. 0, can. 23) ; that special 
privilege, however, is universally understood, prop- 
ter honorem Domini, to have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Pelagian doctrine that man may merit the 
first grace by his good works, performed without 
the help of grace, and the Semi- Pelagian conten- 
tion that he can prepare himself for it, so as to 
create, on the part of God, some kind of obligation 
to confer it on him, were both condemned by the 
2nd Council of Orange (can. 3, 4, 0, 7, etc.)— a con- 
demnation reiterated by the Council of Trent (sess 
6, can. 5 and 0) — because no one, except through 
the use of grace, can make lumself in any way 
worthy of a gift of the Divine order, since by its 
very nature it infinitely exceeds every human 
capability As a consequeuce, the only orthodox 
sense that can be attached to the axiom, ‘ Facienti 

? [uod in se est Deus non donegat gratiam,’ is the 
ollowmg: to him that through the help of pro- 
vement, supernatural grace does all he can God 
will not refuse the giace of justification. Im- 
peccable, human, and natural Iionesty alone does 
not make any man, in any way, entitled to the 
gift of grace and of justification. That it should 
be impossible for man to rise without grace from 
a state of mortal Bin is a doctrine that was denied 
by no one, not even by Pelagius : it was defined as 
a dogma [of faith m the 2nd Council of Orange 
(can 14 and 19). 

Each supernatural action requires a correspond- 
ing natural motion of God on the free will, since 
no kind of motion can take place without the action 
of the Prime Mover ; but, since the presence of 
grace, either habitual or actual, does not remove 
the inherent defectibility of the human will, a 
‘long’ perseverance appears to be the effect of a 
special help from Goa (Orange, can. 10 and Tnd. 
sess 6, can. 2). Final perseverance, involving the 
conjunction of a state of justification with the 
last instant of life, is also certainly the effect of 
a very special favour of God, as the canons just 
quoted imply ; in fact, it coincides with predestina- 
tion itself, of which it is the necessary and in- 
separable effect ; it does not, however, consist 
properly in a peculiar motion, or distinct impulse, 
but ought rather to be described as the result of an 
ensemble of circumstances brought about by the 
merciful Providence of God, as an effect of His 
Divine predestination — circumstances which, of 
course, will vary with each individual soul. 

LmHUTTRX— The Literature on the subject ot Grace is well- 
nigh Inexhaustible, and we shall therefore limit ourselves to 
the mention of the most prominent names and works only (ct 
Calk. Enoye ) 

St Paul, Epistle to the Romans, chs iiu-xi , Augustine, de 
Pecoatorum meritis et remissions, de Spiritu ct httera , de Per- 
fections justifies hominis, de Gestis Pelagn, de Gratia Chnsti 
et de peceato originah, de Correptxone et gratia, de Pruedestma- 
turns sanctorum, de Dono perseteranUce, de ifatura et gratia, 
de Gratia et Otero or bitrio, a dversiu Julianum, etc , Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum. Theol , prims secuntUe, qu. rix -exh 
General LIT EH a TV BE. — The Commentators of Aquinas, in 
particular among Thomiats : C. R. Billuart, Summa Sancti 
TKomce, ed. Lequette, Arras, 1867-72, i , ‘de Deo,’ digs vi -vtii., 
and ii., ‘d* Gratia’ ; ‘de Gratia Dei, 1 in Cottegn Salmant, 
Cursus theol, ix. and x , PanSj 1870 , de Lemos, Panoplia 


Divines gratia. Litre, 1676 
Venice, 1660; AM."'' 


Soto, de Natura et gratia, 

__ Gratia, Paris, 1007 , among 

Violinists : Bellarmlne, Suarez, Vasquez, Rlpalda, de Ente 
eupematuralt, Cologne, 1648, among later authors * r. Satolll, 
de Gratia Chrleti, Rome, 1886 ; C Mazzells, de Gratia C Kristi*, 
da 1882 ; L. Billot, ds Gratia Christi et libero arbitrio, do. 
1906; Heinrich-Gutberlet, Dogmat. Theologie, viii , ‘Von der 
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...... K>logy,most 

of which are Mollnlstio On the doctrine of the Father* • J. 
Hebert, Theol Grcecorum Patrum vindicate circa universam 
matenam gratia, Paris, 1040 , B Scholl, Die Lehr* dec fail, 
Basihus von der Quad*, Freiburg, 1881 ; F. K. Hiimmer, D*» 
tail Gregor von Nat. Lehrc von der Gnade, Kempten, 1890 : 
B Weigl, Die Ueilslehre de* tail. Cynll von Alex , Mains, 
1900. 

On SANOTnnmra oraos.— R. Beiiarmlne, de Justification* 
impii, od Ffcvro, vi (Pari*, 1873) 119 It . J Katichthaler, de 
Gratia tanctificante », Salzburg, 1886; L Hubert, de Gratia 
sanctificante, Pari*, 1902; W. Lie*e, Der heilsnotwendige 
Glaube , Freiburg, 1902 , H S. Denifle, Die abendUtnduchen 
Sohnftaueleger liber juetitia Dei und iustificatio, Mainz, 1005 , 
J. B Terrlen, La Grdce et la gloire, 2 vols., Pari*, 1897; 
O Lahouite, d* Virtutibus Theologian, Louvain, 1890, de 
Gratia divina, do. 1902 ; C Mazxella, de Virtutibus t nfiusis, 
Rome, 1804 ; F Satolll, de Uabittbus, do. 1897 , T. J Bou- 
quillon, de virtutibus Theolomcis, Bruges, 1800, B Froget, 
De V Inhabitation rfu Mint Esprit dans let dmes justes, new 
ed., Paris, 1001, etc. 

Off actual (iHAOR—Yot the literature pertaining to Pels- 
gianlsm, Augustinianlnm, and Jansenism, see the particular 
articles on each subject ; also on actual grace proper . 
G. Byonius, ' de Gratlw auxilils.’ in Beoanu*, Theologia Srhol- 
astiea, Rome, 1068, Boucat, Theologia Patrum, Paris, 1718, 
F A. Zacc&rla, ‘Dlss. de auxilio sine quo non,’ in Thesaurus 
theol , vol v , Venice. 1702; J Ernst, Werke und Tugenden 
dsr Ungldubigsn, Freiburg, 1871 , M J. Scheeben , Eatur und 
Gnade, Mainz, 1801 , M. Glossner, Lehrc des tail Thomas vom 
Wesen der gbttl. Gnade, do. 1871 , A Palmier!, de Gratia 
divina actuali, Gulpen, 1880 ; F. Wflrter, Da Geietesentwick- 
lung des tail. Aurelius Augustinus. Paderborn, 1802. O Rott- 
en anner, Der Augustinismus, Munich, 1892 , C Wolfsgruber, 
Augustinus, Paderborn, 1898 

Besides the authors already mentioned under ' General Litera- 
ture,' wo shall mention (a) Thomxsts — D. Bailer, Comment 
in 8 Thomam, Salamanca, 1684 , F. D Alvarez (one of the 
theologians of the Congregation ‘de Auxiliis'), ae Auxilus 
Dtotme gratae, Rome, 1012, and Responsionum libn iv.. Lou- 
vain, 1022 . da Lemos, besides the Panoplia above mentioned, 
Acta omnium Congregatumum, etc., do. 1702 (the history of 
the Congregation r de Auxilils Mn which he was a prominent 
champion ofthe Thoralstio doctrines), P Ledesma, de Dtvmce 
aratioB auxilus, Salamanca, 1011 , J. P. Gonet, Clypei theo- 
logies Thomistxcas, 10 vols , Bordeaux. 1669-09 ; V. Contenson, 
Theologia mentis etoordis, Lyons, 1078 ; A. Goudln, de Si ientia 
et voluntate Dei, new ed., Louvain, 1874 ; V L Gotti, Theologia 
soholastico-dogmatica , Vonice, 1760, P. M. Gazzantga, Theo- 
logia dogmatica, 2 vols.,Vienna, 1770; C. R BlUuort, Le Thom- 
isme tnomphant, Paris, 1725 . P. F. A. M. Dummermuth, S. 
Thomas et dootnna promnotionis physical, do 1886, and De- 
fensio doctrines S Thomas, do 1806 ; J A. Manser, Possx- 
In litas prcemotionis physical, Freiburg, 1896, G Feldner, Die 
Lehre des heil, Thomas v. A gum liber die WUlensfrnheit, 
Graz, 1890 ; M. Papajgni, La Mente di S. Tommaso, Bene- 
rento, 1901 , 1 Ude, Doctnna Capreoli de injluxu Dei, Graz, 
1904 , Del Prado, de Gratia Dei et hbero arbUno, Freiburg, 
1907 

(6) Moltnists— L. Molina, Concordia, new ed., Paris, 1870, 
F. Suarez, de Coneursu, motione et auztlio Dei, new ed,, do. 
I860, ‘de Auxilio efficaci/ Opera, do 1860, xi , ‘ de Vera intelli- 
gentla auvilii efflcacis,’ Opera posthum x , Append. , L Les- 
•lus, ‘ de Gratia offload,’ in Opuso ii , do 1878, B Jungmann, 
de Gratia, Regensburg, 1890 , de San, de Deo Uno • de Mente 
S, Thomas circa praedetermxnatvones physicas, Louvain, 1894 ; 
V. Frins, S, Thomee Agmnatis Doctnna de co operatione Dei, 
Paris, 1898 ; T de Regnon, Dai let et Molma, do 1883 ; J 
Pohie, Lehrbueh der Dogmatik*, ii. (Paderborn, 1009) 452-483. 

Belonging strictly to nolther of tne above schools may be 
mentioned . Beiiarmlne, * de Gratia et libero arbitno,’ in 
Opera, ed Fflvre, Paris, 1878, v. and vl. ; F. Wflrter, Die 
ehnetliche Lehre fiber Verhdltniss von Gnade und Frexhext bis 
auf Augustinus, Freiburg, 1860 , A M. de Liguori, Op. dog- 
mat , ed Walter, Now York, 1908, i. 617 f , ii. 707 f ; H 
Tournely, de Gratia, Venice, 1765 , W Herrmann, de Divina 
gratia, Rome, 1904, J. Pecci. Sentrnza di S. Tommaso, do. 
1886; A. Adeodatus, J. Peccxs Schr^ft, Mainz, 1808 

E. L. van Bkcelaere. 

GRACE AT MEALS. — The Christian practice 
of grace at meals lias its roots in the religious 
instincts of the human race It consecrates even 
the simple meal. It is a witness to the religious 
solemnity winch is attached to every meal as an 
aot of maintaining human life, and as a means of 
devoting the fruits of the earth to their highest 
use. Grace at meals consecrates at once the meal 
itself, the gifts which are consumed, and those who 
consume them, to God’s service. An invitation to 
dinner in the 2nd cent. A.D. runs : 

* Ohaeremon request* your oompany at dinner at the table ot 
the Lord Sample (no) in the Sarapeum to-morrow, the 16th, at 
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Such a meal in the Ser&peum witnesses to the 
religious character even of the social meal. And 
the custom of libations in pre-Christian times 
stamps the same religious character on every meal. 
The Homerio feast was not complete without the 
<tto*H\ or Xoipj, the drink-offering ponred out 
either on the hearth, the floor, or the altar, to 
the gods : atrip irr^v oxeltrgi re xal eti£eat, y 6iju * 
iffrlv (Horn. Od. iii. 45). It was a drink-offering 
and a prayer, in this case to Poseidon. The 
Romans practised similar rites. The secunda 
mensa, or dessert, was separated from the earlier 
part of the meal by the offering of the mola salsa , 
the meal-offering of spelt and salt, and the libatio 
either to the Lares or to some one of the gods. 
Pliny witnesses to the early origin of the rite : 
* Numa instituit deos fruge colere, et mola salsa 
supplicare ’ (HN xvni. 2). Vergil refers to the 
libations at the feast before the tomb of Anchises : 

* Hio duo rite mero libans carchesla Baccho 
Fundlt huml, duo locte novo, duo sanguine sacro * 

(AE n v. 77 f.). 

The Jews, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
consecrated their meals with the lArakhflh, or bless- 
ing (EBi, col 2990). The sacrificial feast at the 
high place of the city mlS 9 18 was delayed until 
the coming of Samuel to ‘ bless the sacrifice * This 
is the earliest example of gTace before meat. On 
the occasion of the reception of the Jewish scholars 
m Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.), 
it is lecorded in a letter of pseudo- Ansteas (c. 200 
B.C.) that Elisha the priest, one of the delegates, 
was asked to say grace (xoi-fiaaadai Karevx^v), and 
that he said it standing. Josephus says of the 
Essenes • 


e food before grace be said (irptv rfa euyns) 

The same priest, when he hath dined, save grace again after 
meat ; and when they begin, and when they end, they praise 
God, as him that bestows their food upon them ’ (BJ ii viii 6 ). 

The treatise Berctkhdth proves that this custom 
was established by the end. of the 2nd cent A.D 
Women, slaves, and children were to say grace, 
though they were free from other religious duties. 
The blessing of the bread reads : 

‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
brlngest forth bread from the earth.' 

The blessing of the wine is 

‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
Greatest the fruit of the vine ’ 

Among the forms of grace after meat is • 

‘ Blessed be the I xml our God, the God of Israel, the God of 
hosts, enthroned upon the Cherubim, for the food which we 
have eaten ’ 

The NT witnesses to the grace before meat. 
Our Lord m the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand blessed the loaves and fishes : eiXbytprtv 
seal zXdaat fdwicep (Mt 14 J# ; cf. Mk 6 41 , Lk 9 18 ). In 
the miracle of the Four Thousand, lie gave thanks : 
eixapi<rT'f)<rat (xXaaev sal iSISov (Mt 15*, Mk 8 # ). 
St. John (6 n ) uses the latter term, ebxapicrr^aat. 
St. Paul refers to the practice of grace, and states 
dearly its spiritual meaning : 

‘ Meats, which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
(uzrA euxapicrias) by them that believe and know the truth. 
For every creature ot God is good, and nothing to be rejected, 
if it be reoeived with thanksgiving . tor it u sanctified (iyiafmu 
ydp) through the word of God and prayer ’ (1 Ti 4 *-*). 

The earliest witnesses to the practice in the 2nd 
cent, are Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. 
Clement, in lus Pmdagogus (c. A.D. 190), referring 
to the matter of feasts, says : 

* It is meet before we partake ot food to bless (rtXoystr) the 
maker of all things, and to sing (i^UAsiv) when drinking ’ (U. 4 ). 

In the Stromateii (e. 200-202) he speaks of 
prayers and praises (sbval re ml alrot), and readings 
(itrrti 5£«* r&v ypa<f&*) before eating; and psalms 
and hymns (faXiiol r* nal 9/tvot) afterwards (vii. 7). 
Tertullian, in his Apoiogeticum, ch. 39 (A.D. 197), 
refers to prayer before and after meals : 

* Non prius msoumbitur quam oratio ad deum praegustetur 
. . . Aeque oratio oonvirium dirimlt’ 

Bfc. Basil, writing c. 360, refers to the «4xai rph 
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T^t Tfxxfriit and those /terd too 4>^» (Ep. ii. ad Greg.). 
And both Tertullian and St. Chrysostom witness 
to the use of the sign of the cross on such occasions. 
Tertullian. in his treatise de Corona (c. 21 1 ), writes : 
'ad mensas . . . frontem signaculo terimua,’ the 
sign being used on the forehead (ch. 3). St. 
Chrysostom says that even swine’s flesh is not 
unclean when reoeived with thanksgiving and 
marked with the sign of the cross (in 1 Tim. 4, 
horn. xii.). 

Dom Paul Cagin (L’Eucharistie primitive, Rome, 
Pans, Toumai, 1912, pp. 252-288) has shown that 
the prayers for the blessing of the cup and the 
blessing of the bread in the Didache (ch. ix.) are 
not Euchanstio. They may, therefore, be noted 
as among the earliest forms of grace at meals. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (c. 400) gives the 
first example of the form of words 

* Oratio in prandio : Benedlotus ea, Dornrne, qui nutris me a 

puentia me a, qui das esoas omni carni, imple gaudio et laetitia 
corda nostra ut . . . abundemus in omne opus bonum in Ohristo 
Jesu Domino nostro, per quem . .* (vii 49). 

The Western practice appears in two monastic 
rules. The Rule of St. Benedict says : 

‘Ad mensam autem, qui ante veraum non occurrerit, ut 
sunul omnes dicant versutn et orent . . corripiatur 
Similiter autein patiatur, qui ad ilium versum non fuerit prae- 
sens, qui post cibum dioitur ’ (o 48 [PL lxvi 676]) 

And St. Columban says • 

'Si quia non venerit ad orationem supra mensam et poet 
cibum, duodeclm psolmos oautet ’ (vn Poenit. [PL lxvi. 082]) 

The earliest Western formularies are in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary ( 7th cent.). There are six 
‘orationes ante cibum,’ and two ‘orationes post 
cilium,’ The first reads . 

‘ Reflee nos, Domine, donis tuis, et opulentme tuae largitate 
bustcnta Per,’ etc 
The fourth leads . 

1 Benedio, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua largitate sumus 
siimpturL Per,’ eto. 

The sixth reads : 

‘Tua nos, Domine, dona reflciant, et tua gratia consolctur 
Per Dominum nostrum ’ 

These appear also in the Lcofnc Missal A of the 
fust half of the 10th century The second form 
‘ post cibos ’ reads : 

* Satiati eumus, Domine, de tuis donis ac datis • reple nos de 
tua misericordla. qui cs benedlotus, qui cum Patre et Spintu 
sancto vivis . . ’( Gilds Sacr , ed Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p 293 f.) 
The Leo/ric Missal has forms also ‘ ad cibum bene- 
dicendum ’ and ‘ ad potum benedicendum. ’ Among 
the former is : 

‘ Quod nobis est appositum del filius benedicat ’ ; 

among the latter * 

‘ Nos deus et nostra benedicat pocula Christas ’ ( Leafrie Mittal, 
ed Warren, Oxf. 1888, p. 8). 

Two prayers for use at meals occur m the Bobbio 
MS of tne Sacramentum Gallicanum. The 4 Bene- 
dicts ad mensam ’ is similar to the fourth in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary : 

* Benedicantur nobis, Donune, dona tua, quae de tua largitate 
sunipturi sumus, qui vivis et regnas ’ 

The ‘Benedictio post mensam levatam’ is the 
first example of the memento of the benefnctois in 
the grace : 

' Qratias tibl agimus, omnipotens, aeterne Deus, qui nos de 
tuis donis satiate dignatus es, per famulos ill. Redde illls 
Domine pro parvis magna, pro temporalibus praemla sernpi- 
terna, qui vivis et regnas’ (Muraton, Lit. Horn Vetue, Venice, 
1748, ii 9691 

The order of grace at meals is fully given m the 
Customaries of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
St. Peter’s, Westminster. The shorter form occurs 
in reference to the meal of the Lector and the four 
Servitors : 

‘Dioet unusquisque secredus sub silendo ‘‘Benedicite’’, et 
. . . istud saltern ad minus devote subjungat: “Oibum et 
potum servorum suorum Filius Del benedicat,” crucis signum 
faciendo’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol xxili p 164; cf vol. 
xxviiL p 104). At the close : ‘ Versus . “ adjutorium nostrum 
In nomine Domini.” Versus * “ Sit nomeu benedictum." 
Orado . "Retribuere" et cetera. “BenedJcamus Domino.’* 
“ Fidelium animae.” 1 

The fuller form of grace was used at the common 
meal in the refectory : 


' Et unusquisque . . in ordine suae conversionls stare debet, 
priusquam a cantoreincipiatur "Benedicite.”. . . Atqueoantor 
vel suooentor In eodem loco stabit poet refeodonem, inchoando 
" Conti toantur,” si ve “ Mernor lam. .. . Inoepto autem "Bene- 
diclte ” ante refeooionem, stabit president, sicut et ceterl fratree, 
ad orientem intentus, atque ad "Gloria Patrl, M et duin Dominica 
dlcitur orado et (a) sacerdote profertur benedioclo, stabit, eiout 
et alu, supplidter incliaus. . . . 8ed, prolata benedicclone, qui- 
cumque earn (scillain) sonaverit, cum pronunciaverit saceraoe 
“ Spmtus sancti, Deus,” origet se, et ad mensam superius intra- 
bit Ceteri vero stabunt inclinl, quousque dixerit sacerdos " Per 
omnia eecula seculorum ", atque tunc se ertgenb omnes in 
ros|K>mlendo “ Amen ” ’ (» b vol xxiii. p 164 f ; of vol. xxviiL 

Grace aftei meals is referred to in the Customary 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

‘Incipient omnes pariter sub sllencio "Oonflteantur tibi, 
Domine,’' vel “Memoriam fecit, ’’ et, postquam ad “Gloria 
Patri” et "Sicut eraf’se inolinaverint. criget se sacirdos qui 

S iior est in ordine et dicet . “ Agimus tibi graclas,” vel “ Bene- 
k tus Deus in donis buIs,” ceteris Interim incltn&nlibus ’ (vol. 
xxvnl p 122) 

'Die Canterbury text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Faus- 
tina C. xu.) is dated 1330-1340. The Westminster 
text (Brit. Mus. Coll MS Otho C. xi.) is of the 
latter part of the 14th century. They represent 
the Benedictine use at that period. The full grace 
occurs among the 4 Giatiarum actiones ’ of another 
Westminster MS, c 1500, Bodl. MS Rawlmson 
Lilurg , g. 10 [N C 15832]). It is printed in vol. 
in. of the Westminster Missal (H. Bradshaw Soo., 
vol. xu. pp. 1377-1379). 

‘ Ante prandium graciam .—Benedicite Oculi omnium in te 
sperant . et uuples oume animal benodictlone. Gloria patrl. 
Kjrielejson . Et ne nos OrenniB. Benedio. domino, dona 
tua que de tua largitate sumus sumpturl Per aominum 
Jube, domine (sic), benedicere Mouse celeetls partkipcs faclat 
nos rex eterne gloria A men ' 

‘Post prandium.— Deus pods et dilectlonis maneat semper 
nobiscum Tu autem domine Oonflteantur tibi domine omnia 
opeia tua Kt sancti tui henedicant tibi Gloria patrl. . . 

Lmdate dominum. . . Gloiia patri Agimus tibi graoias, 
mmniK) tons deus, pro nniversia beneficiis tuis qui vIvib et regnas. 
Per omnia seoula seculorum Amen Laudato dominum . . 
Gloria patrl Sicut erafc Kyrieleyson . Pater noster 
Et ne nos. . Sit nomen donum benedictum Uetribuere 
diguare, domine deus, omnibus nobis bona faoientibus propter 
nomen tuum wtarn eternam. Amen. Benedicamus domino 
Mater ora fillum ... Auosancte rex edwardo inter cell liha . ’ 

1 Pro dsfunctit — De profundis . . Requiem eternam ' 

* Oracio .—Absolve, quesumus, domine, anim&s. . . Amen.’ 

This grace after meals explains the order m the 
Customary of St Petei’s, Westminster, and the 
reference to founders and benefactors in the later 
College graces (H. Biadshaw Soc , vol \n. p. 
1378 f.). 

Heaine, under date 17th Oct, 1712, rcfeis to a 
grace wntten m an old Roman breviaiy of 1520, 
and belonging to Noiwieh, used probably m one 
of the leligious houses of Norwich : 

* Benedio, domine, oreaturam istius (sic), sicut bencdixisti 
qulnque panes m deserto , ut omnes gustantes ex eo (sic) tarn 
corpori quam animae recipiant sanltatem’ (Hearne’s Collec- 
tions, vol ill., Oxf Hist Soc, vol xliL [1888], p 478 , cf 
‘ Benedictio pauis,' in Horn Mitt of 1616 [II Bradshaw Soc , 
vol x xxili p 814]) 

The College use may be illustrated by the 
Brasenose College Graces 
‘ Ante prandium '—Oculi omnium spectant in Te, Deus l Tu 
das lllis escas tempore opporluno A peris rn&nuni Tuam et 
imples omne animal Tua benedictions. Mensae coelestis nos 
participes facias. Deus, Rex aeternae gloriae ’ i 
‘ Post prandium Qui nos creavlt, redemit, et pavit, ait 
benedlotus in aeternum. Deus, exaudl orationem nostram. 
Agimus Tibi gratlu, Pater coelestis, pro Gullelmo Smyth 
episcopo, et Ricardo Sutton milite, Fundatorlbus nostris , pro 
Alexandre Novel et Jooosa Frankland, allisque Beuefactoribus 
nostris , bumiliter Te preoantes ut eorum numerum benignis- 
sime adaugeas. Ecclesiam Catbolioam, et populum OhrUti- 
anum custodl Haeroses et errores omnes extirpa Victoriam 
Reginam nostram et subditos ejus defende. Pace in da et con- 
serve per Christum Dominum nostrum.’ ‘4 

i Wickham Legg (Oxf. Hist. Soo , vol. lui. p. 212) compares 
this grace with those in the Sarum Manual of 1501, and with 
the Latin graces in the early primers and the English in the 
later primers. 

9 Wickham Legg writes (ho. at.): ‘The idea of the com- 
memoration of benefactors maj have arisen from the com- 
memoration of the faithful departed in the Swum Manual ; 
the primers often have at end “ God save the Churoh, King, 
and Realm, and God have mercy on all Christian souls. 
Amen ’’ ' But the practice is as early as the Bobbio £aerO- 
mentum Oalhcanum, as quoted above. 
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‘ Ante eoenam .— Omnipotens et soniplterne Deus, sine quo 
nlhU estduleo nihil odorirerum, miserlcordiam Tuam humlliter 
imploramua, ut no# ooenamque noetram benedloaa ; ut corda 
nostra ovliilarcs , ut quae suaoepturi siunua alimenta, Tuo 
honor), Tuaoque benefloentiae aocepta referamus , per Christum 
Dominion nostrum * 

* /'out i oenatn Quod corpora nostra, Deus optlme maxlme, 
cibo potuque abunde refeciati, agimus Tibi gratia#, quantas 
pomumus maxima* simulque precamur, ut anlmoa nostras 
vertw ot sniritu delndo poses# • ut ontnia mala fugiamu# , ut 
quae sint Tibi plocltura perfect* intelligamus, dlligenter raedi- 
temur, et ad ea praestanaa toto impetu feramur . per Ohristum 
Dorninum nostrum ’ 

The first of these, but for the et between omni- 
potens and sempiterne, has the liturgical stamp in 
its rhythm ana its language. The second is prob- 
ably of later date ; the language is academic, and 
the Deus optime maxirne is not liturgical. W lekhain 
Legg says that these two graces stand almost alone 
(Oxf Hist Soc., vol. Jm. [1909], 4 Brasenose Quater- 
tentenaiy Monograph,’ p. 211 f.). 

There is reference to the giace m a roll describ- 
ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1466. 

Before the feast, ‘ the minister of the Ohitrcho doth after the 
olde custome, in syugyng of some proper or godly Caroll ' 
After the feast, and before the ale and wine are brought in, 
1 ail the Chaplyns must say grace, and the Ministers do syng ’ 
inland’s Collectanea, ed llearne, Lond 1774, vol vl. pp 
\ 13 ) 

Tho French language has pioserved the old 
name bCnidicitf for ‘ giace ’ To say giace is dire 
la btntdiatt, or dire ses g rdees. The English 
phrase ‘ask a blessing’ seems a reminiscence of 
the Jubc, domne, benedicere of the Church. The 
Italian has benedmone della tavola, the Spanish 
bendectr la mesa. 

The English grace at meals in common use is 
this . 

Before meals — 4 For what we are al»out to receive the Lord 
make us truh thankful, for Christ's sake Amen ’ 

After meals 4 For what we have received the Lord make 
us truly thankful, for Christ’s sake. Amen * 

The grace before meals has an echo of the 
‘ sumus sumptun ’ of the fourth form in tho 
Gelrtstan Sacramentary. 

Another English grace is an echo of the older 
benodietion • 

Before meals — * Bless, O Ixird, these gifts to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy servico, for Christ’s sake. Amen ’ 

After meals —‘For these and all Ifis mercies, God’s holy 
name be praised, for Christ’s sake Amen ’ 

A short Latin grace aho used in England is 
this : 

Before meats •— 4 Bencdlctus benertlcat, per Jesuin Ohristum 
Dorninum nostrum Amen ’ 

After meals — ‘ Benedioto benedicatur, per Jesurn Christum 
Dorninum nostrum Amen ’ 

French and English Roman Catholics have the 
following form : 

Before meals — 4 V Boncdirite R Donilnus Nos et ea 
quae sumus sumpturi benedicat dextera Christ! in nomine 
Patris et Fihi et Splrltus sanctl. Amen * 

After meals — ‘ Agimus tibi gratia#, omnipotens Deus, pro 
unlversis beneflcils tuis, qul vlvls etregnaB in secula seculorum 
Amen V. Benedicaraus Domino, ft. Deo gratias. Fidelmm 
anlmae per mlsericordlam del requleaoanfc in pace Amen’ 
(< Catiehisme , ot* A brigi de la Fot, Houen, 1878, p 170) 

The old College grace among English Roman 
Catholics is much the same 
Before meals — ‘ Benedie, Domino, nos et haeo tua dona 
quae de tua largitate sumus sumpturi per Christum Dorninum 
nostrum. Amen.* 

After meats — 4 Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
unlversis beneflcils tuis, qul vivis et regnas in secula seculorum 
Amen.’ 

These appear in English m the following forms 
of grace : 

Before meats 4 Blew us, 0 Lord, and these thy gifts, which 
we are about to reoelve of thy bounty , through Christ our 
Lord Amen.* 

After meats ’— * We give thee thanks. Almighty God, for all 
thj benefits, who Brest and reignest world without end. Amen * 
(The Garden of the Soul, ed. e. 1862, p. 232). 

It used to be regarded as the duty of the head 
of the house to say grace at his own table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 
458 of the Spectator , Friday, 15th August 1712, 


where he censures the false modesty of the Eng- 
lish gentleman 

4 Our Excess of Modesty makes us shamefaced In an the 
Exercises of Piety and Devotion This Humour prevails upon 
us dally: insomuch, that at many well bred Table*, the Master 
of the House is so very Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence to say Grace at his own Table . A Custom which is 
not only practised by all the Nations about us, but was never 
omitted by the Heathen themselves English Gentlemen who 
travel into Roman Oatholick Countries, are not a Uttle sur- 
prised to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling In 
their Churches, and engaged in their private Devotions, tho’ 
it is not at the Hours of Publick Worship. An officer of the 
Army, or a Man of Wit and Pleasure in those countries, would 
be afraid of passing not only for an Irreligious, but an ill- 
bred Man, should he be seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, 
without offering up his Devotions on such occasions ’ 

At a public dinner, the Chaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the parish, or some other clergyman, 
is called upon to say grace. This is also an old 
custom m some pnvate houses. There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 
behalf of the family. Is it m refeience to our 
Lord’s words: ‘Yea; have ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected piaise ’ (Mt 21 lfl ) ’ 

The metrical graces in general use m schools 
were written by John Cenmck, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They weie first published in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymns for the Children of God , m the 
Days of their Pilgrimage (London, 1741, p. 198). 
Hymn exxx Before Meat — 

‘ Be present at our Table, Lord , 

Be Here, and Ev’rywhere ador’d ; 

Thy Creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Pjlradisb with Thee ’ 

Hymn oxxxl After Meat — 

‘ We bless Thee, Lord, for this our Food ; 

But more for Jesu’s Flesh and Blood , 

The Manna to our Spirits glv’n, 

The Living Bread sent down from Heav’n * 

There are foui more lines in this latter grace, 
but they have not come into use The Eucharistic 
character of Cennick’s Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickersteth’s Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833) This more modern form 
reads : 

* We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food. 

But bless Thee more for Jesu’s blood , 

May Manna to our souls be given. 

The Bread of life sent down from heaven.’ 

These metrical graces in their original form 
breathe in every line the inspiration of the Bene- 
dictions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 

Liter mus — DACL, art ’ Benediction de la Table’; EBi, 
art ’Meals’; DC A, art ‘Grace at Meals’; H. A. Wilson, 
Gelastan Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894, Henry Bradshaw So- 
ciety, vols. xii [1897], xxhi [1902], xxvlit [1904], xxxlii. [1907] ; 
Julian, Diet of Bymnology, London, 1892, art. ’Graces, 
etrical ’ (W. T Brooke) , Von der Colts, Tischgebete . . 

in der altehr. und in der gneeh. Kirche, Lelprig, 1906. 

Thomas Barns. 

GRACES.— See Charites. 

GRA2CO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.— I. In- 
troductory.— The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
for practical purposes, the starting-point to r any 
account of Graeco- Egyptian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the two countries* such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods ana worship was of the most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidenoe, and no likeli- 
hood, that the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as to Greek theology. There had been a commercial 
intercom bo across the Levant whioli, so far as can 
be judged from archaeological finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties ; 
and at least four centuries before the time of 
Alexander the Great a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely established near the mouth of the 
Nile. But tnose who sojourned at Naukratis, 
though they doubtless reported to their friends in 
Greece suen information as they were able to 
collect about the customs of the strange country 
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winch they had been privileged to enter, would 
have little chance of learning more of its religion 
than could be gathered from observation of the 
native quarter of the town, in such external details 
as the forms in which the gods were represented 
or the manner in which the festivals were conducted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated further 
into the country as mercenaries in the Egyptian 
army ; but it could hardly be expected that these 
soldiers of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their employers Even 
after the Persian conquest of Egypt, when the 
valley of the Nile became more open to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller with some pretensions to training 
in the collection of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stook of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what filtered to him through 
guides and interpreters ; and, if a Greek student 
actually went to live m Egypt, in order to leam 
something of the wisdom of the Egyptians, his 
lessons would appear to have been confined to secu- 
lar science. Neither Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Egyptian religion. 

While the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Egyptian gods, the Egyptians do 
not appear to have taken any interest m the Greek 
gods whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
There were, in the Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temples ; if there existed a strong con- 
tingent of merchants from some particulai Greek 
State, they erected a building in which they could 
worship the protecting deity of their home. Thus 
the Samians had their temple of Hera in Naukratis, 
the Milesians theirs of Apollo, the Aiginetans 
theirs of Zeus . 1 If the community was too small 
or too poor to maintain a separate temple, they 
could find a place in the precinct of the gods of the 
Greeks, and there make their dedications to then 
patron. But the very extensive series of obiects 
connected with religious worship which has been 
found on the site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greek cults 
which had been planted there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods by the Egyptians.* So fai as the 
Egyptians were concerned, Zeus, Hera, and Apollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigner m 
Naukratis as in their homes across the sea 

It is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
appear to have recognized a god of the other. On 
the Egyptian side, however, the recognition is 
practically confined to cases m which a king of 
Egypt sent a grift to a Gieek temple ; 8 and the 
motives of sucn actions were probably political 
rather than religious. The early Greek dedications 
to Egyptian gods — e g. to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis 4 — were probably more genuine acts of 
worship, but they are extremely rare. The names 
of Greek visitors which are to be found scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
disregarded ; B there is nothing to show that m any 
instances they were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity who dwelt in the temple, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in the 
writers. 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod, ii 178. 


8 For descriptions of the objects found at Naukratis, see 
EEFM, * Naukratis 1 and ii’ [1885-88]; BSA r. [1898-99] 86; 
JHSxx r. [1906J106. 

•Gifts of Amasis to Delphi (Herod, ii. 180), to Undos and 
Samoe (ii. 182). 

4 Dedication to Zens Thebaioe (CIR ▼. [1891] 77), to Apis 
(BMCal. ‘ Brotuea,’ 8208). 

•See Sagroe, to P8BA x. (1887-88] 878, on Greek graffiti at 
Abjdoe. 


developed into the dynasty of the Ptolemies placed 
the Greeks in an entirely new relation to Egyptian 
religion. They were no longer visitors or sojourners 
in the country ; they became domiciled throughout 
its length and breadth, not merely as officials or 
in garrisons, but in every rank and occupation. In 
a few centres they formed more or less cohesive 
groups, as in the case of the colonists of the Fayum ; 
and the towns of Ptolemais and Alexandria w ere 
actually organized on Greek lines ; but there were 
a very large number of Gieeks, or at any rate men 
bearing Greek names, scattered about the Egyptian 
towns and country districts, probably in a manner 
aud position generally sinulai to those of the 
modern Greek settlers m the Egyptian villages to- 
day. These Greeks would hardly anywheie be 
sufficiently numerous to establish a centre for the 
woibhip ot their own gods ; but, if they wished to 
find facilities for invoking divine help, tlieie were 
temples ready to hand. It is true that the names 
and attributes of the deities were strange , but the 
one practical result of the inquiries by earliei 
Greek tiavellers into Egyptian religion bad Wen 
the formation of a catalogue of identifications ot 
Greek and Egyptian gods, which is preseived m 
the account of Herodotus. These identifications 
were based on very superficial evidence ; still, such 
as they weie, they supplied a sort of traditional 
connexion, 11111011 was rapidly accepted, as may be 
seen from the names giv en by the Greeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns : in nearly every 
instance these were known to the Greeks as the 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principal Egyptian deities worshipped in the 
respective towns And there was nothing foreign 
to the general religious theories of the Greeks in a 
svncraRis of godB ; so that it was without difficulty 
that the Greek settlers entered the Egyptian 
temples and made their offerings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identification which 
would be more or less real according to the degree 
of culture of the individual w’orshipper. The more 
educated might reason out, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
different gods ; to the ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the protection 
of the accepted lord of the distuct. 

Tho Egyptian pi lests, on their side, were probably 
nothing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods It w as no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities with a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many sj stems, 
drawn from all the nations which had occupied 01 
influenced Egypt throughout its history From 
time to time fresh gods had been intiodnced, only 
to be absoibed into the general medley of Egyptian 
religion; and the various rises ana falls of the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. When the priests held a commanding 
position in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the number of gods and secure fredi 
endowments for their new creations; when an 
unsympathetio ruler crushed them and took aw ay 
their property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship coula be supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adequate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresh set of identifications to tlnc-o 
which had been formulated m the past And tho 
adhesion of members of the conquering race would 
be welcome to the Egyptian priests, not only on 
account of the material value of their support, 
but also as some guarantee that the native re- 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
rulers. 

The general result of these tendencies was to 
produce throughout Egypt a popular acceptance 
of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones, 
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with a crude and imperfect fusion of religious 
ideas, which formed one, though not the most 
essentially important, element in Grceoo-Egyptian 
religion. 

At one point, however, the circumstances were 
in every way different— at Alexandria. The old 
temples of the Egyptian village of Rakotis could 
nob have been by any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new capital, and fresh 
provision for worship was therefore necessary. 
The Greek population of the city would have been 
sufficient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Hellenic character ; but it was drawn from sources 
too diverse to furnish a preponderating element in 
favour of any particular Hellenic deity. At the 
same time, there was too strong an intellectual 
element in Alexandria to permit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the capital. Above all, here 
was the residence of the King, who had to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed races of suty ects 
without doing violence to the ideas of either Greek 
or Egyptian— to fit Hellenic improvements into 
the immemorial polity of the Pharaohs — and not 
the least difficult item in this problem was the 
leligious question. Practically, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new dynasty should be found 
of a character which would be acceptable alike to 
Greek and to Egyptian. The genius of the first 
Ftolemy and his advisers was equal to the task • 
an effective solution was reached m the invention 
of Sarapis. 

2 . The triad of Alexandria.— (1) Sarapis —The 
origin of the worship of Sarapis has been traced by 
different writers to various lands; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some degree, correct. As a 
matter of fact, Sarapis came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether unusual 
manner • he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigations of a body of philosophers and priests, 
who collected from all sources and fused together 
whatever ideas or attnbutes would be of service 
for their new conception ; and the success which 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of the deity whom they formed, but 
by tue difficulty which subsequent students have 
experienced in aiscovenng Ins origin. 

The type under which Sarapis is represented is 
distinctively Hellenic ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of ancient lustonans that the 

S reat statue in the temple at Alexandria, which 
etermined this type, and is well known from many 
oopies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin- 
ally a repiesentation of Hades, made by Bryaxis. 1 
There is more doubt as to the souice from which 
the name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, ana it has been traced, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Babylonian origin. 8 It iB not 
necessary to -upposo that it came, with the statue, 
from Sinope : tne name, at any rate, would be 
learnt at Babylon by Ptolemy ana his companions, 8 
and the statue certainly did not represent a Baby- 
lonian god, and would not have been thought by 
Ptolemy to do so. Ptolemy’s committee may well 
have selected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opi&n statue as suitable elements for their new 
ecleotic deity, without the existence of any previous 
connexion between the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choioe may be found. Though the name of 
Sarapis was not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osorapis, the Greek form of the 
name under whioh the dead Apis-bull was wor 


8 Tacitus, Hitt. Iv. 88 ; Plutarch, it It. et Onr. 28. 

• A full statement of the argument on this point is given 
by H. P. Welts, in Rosoher, t v. 'Sarapis'; further articles in 
Elio, by H. P. Welts (x. (1810] 120) and by E. Schmidt (xL 
11911 ] 127 ). 

8 Arrian, Ana*, vii. 26. 


shipped at Memphis ; 1 and the recognition of this 
resemblance influenced the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyptians, as can be seen m the persistence 
o! Apis-worship in association with temples of 
Sarapis, described below. This similarity of names 
may nave been the starting-point for the identifica- 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the chthomc 
attributes of the Osman deity, and have dictated 
the choioe of & statue of Hades to represent the 
new god : and, again, the statue' may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
sen-apt, ‘ the house of Apis.* Trivial as these links 
may appear, they would do sufficient for their pur- 
pose or securing the common homage of Greek and 
Egyptian. Moreover, while the new god was pre- 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord- 
ing to a type with which he was familiar, and 
inherited the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity wets one whose 
worship had been so little defined that there was 
no serious difficulty in the way of re-moulding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his powers. On the Egyptian side, the Osirian 
element brought into the Sai apis-worship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the removal 
of OBiris himself from the commanding position he 
formeily occupied in Egyptian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. The summary of the chief 
lecords of Sarapis-worship in Egypt will illustrate 
the foiegoing points. 

According to the orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. forty-two temples of Sarapis in 
Egypt. 8 This number, which is approximately 
that of the nomes known to have existed about the 
same period, suggests that theie may have been 
such a temple in each nome, probably m the chief 
city, which was regarded as the official centre of 
worship. This supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Sarapeion at Oxy- 
rhynchus contained m papyri, which show, inci- 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as largo os the temple of the special 
local deity Thoem., and largei than the theatre or 
the gymnasium, to judge from the number of 
guards assigned to each of these places 8 It is 
hardly likely that Aristides would include in his 
leckomng, or, indeed, be awaie of, such out-of-the- 
way temples of Sarapis as that of which a dedica- 
tion— later, indeed, than his time— has been pre- 
served at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern dcseit ; 4 many Buch local shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxyrhynclius, the only 
nome-capital which has yet furnished any con- 
siderable body of documentary evidence concerning 
its temples m Graeco- Roman times, there are only 
three places where Sarapis was worshipped, whicn 
are likely to have been included in the forty-two 
temples of Aristides, as to which any definite in- 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of course, the temple at Alexandria, the first seat 
of the worship of Sarapis in Egypt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It is unfortunate that 
excavations on what is unquestionably the site of 
the Sarapeion — the mound marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or * Pompey’s Pillar’ — have failed to 
give any plan of the temple or of the surrounding 
buildings. 8 If the representations on corns can be 


8 There may also have been* tempi* of Osorapis at Rakotis; so 
early Ptolemaic religious handbook ( Cairo Catalogue, ‘Demot. 
Papyrus,' no. 81X69) mentions the House of Oeiris at Rakotis. 
The name of Rakotis itself may have suggested a link In the 
chain of connexion, as Spiegel berg identifies the Rakotis of a 
Cairo inscription (Cairo Catalogue. 'Demot Insohriften,' no. 
8X110) with the 8anmaion of Memphis. 

« Aristides, xlv. r«J* 3UpW) 82. 

» P. OttyTu. H. 7. * CIO ill. 4888. 

8 A description of the work on the site of the temple at Alex- 
andria is given by a. Bottt. I/Aoropolt <TAUxandrie et Is Sir «. 
pium, Alexandria, 1895 ; additional details in BSAA, 1888, vL 
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trusted, the temple itself was of Greek architec- 
tural style; 1 and with this the scanty remains 
found on the spot agree. Besides the actual 
shrine, there must have been a great mass of other 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur- 
poses, such as the library and the archives, though 
included under the general name of the Sarapeion. 9 
The records of the worship have vanished with the 
walls ; but one interesting discovery was made on 
the site, in the fonn of a statue of an Apis-bull 
dedicated to Saiapis in the reign of Hadrian,* 
which shows that tne connexion of ideas which had 
originally arisen from the similarity of the names 
of Sarapis and Osorapis still persisted. At Mem- 

S his, a second great centre of the cult of Sarapis, 
he peisistence of the Apis-element was even more 
marked, as was only natural in the home of the 
worship of Apis • by the side of the funerary 
temple of the bulls there arose a Greek Saiapeion, 
which seems to have been the chief in a consider- 
able group of religious or semi-religious buildings, 
and to which the older shrines, such as those of 
Apis and Ptah, became subordinate In this case, 
also, excavation of the site has provided little evi- 
dence of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; 
the architectural remains are of a very obscure 
character, and the minor objects found have little 
connexion with Sarapis. Papyri show, however, 
that the place harboured, besides the priests of the 
temples, a number of recluses, 4 and provided an 
industry in dream -oracles , the sign-board of an in- 
terpreter of dreams was discovered * The cult of 
the sacred bull, howevei, lasted on until Roman 
times, and the name of Osiris Apis, or Osoiapis, 
occurs regularly m demotic, and occasionally in 
Greek, documents.® At the thud great temple, 
that of Abydos, it was not Apis, but Osins, that 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fact, Saiapis 
almost became a Greek translation of Osins Thus 
the stelae placed over the graves m the great 
ceiueteiy of Abydos, which were oommonly decor- 
ated with a scene of Osiris seated in state to 
receive the dead man in the lower world, according 
to Egyptian tradition, when inscribed in hiero 
glyphs or demotic are addressed to Osins, when in 
Greek to Sarapis. 7 Perhaps the clearest instance 
of the equation is to be found in a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Greek, 
but the name of a man Psenusire is tianslated as 
Sarapion. 8 

On the Egyptian side, therefore, it may be taken 
that the worship of Sarapis to a ceitain extent 
absorbed or coalesced with that of Osins and 
of Apis; and at the same time from the Greek 
point of view he was identified with several Hel- 
lenic gods. As the supreme deity of Alexandrian 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zeus ; and 
the compound title of Zeus-Snrapis is a common 
one. This equation again reacted on Egyptian 
connexions, and through the old form of Zeus 

l BMCaL, ‘Or. coins, Alexandria,' pi xxvui nos 872, 1252 ; 
pi. xxlx. nos. 637. 876; Dattari, Numi Augg. Alewandrini, pi. 
xxx. nos. 1142, 1160, 1967, 8060 bit. 
a J 0 Milne, Hitt, of Egypt, v. [London, 1898] 219. 

* Botti, in BSAA, 1899, fv. 

* The ‘Serapeum-papyri’ are discussed by W. Otto, Pnester 
u. T empel, L 116ff. ; a uet of the papyri in question is given in 
note 6 on p. 116. See also B. Iteitsenstein, Du heUenutischen 
MytUrienrehgumen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71 ff. 

• Cairo Catalogue , ‘Greek Sculpture,’ no. 27667. 

6 Examples in idemotio are Cairo Catalogue, ' Demot. Denk- 
inkier,' nos. 28178, 28182, 81104, 81110, in Greek, P. Ltyd. 
a, 10 ; H, 1 ; P. Load. 18, 23 

7 Numerous examples of these stela exist In various museums. 
Typical specimens in the Cairo Catalogue are : hieroglyphic— 
* Stiles hiOrogl. d**p. ptoL et ram.,’ nos. 22128-40 ; demotic— 
* Demot Inschriften,’ nos. 81091, 81097. 81098 ; Greek— 1 Greek 
Inscriptions,’ nos. 9208-11. Similar stela are found In other 
oemeteriee besides that of Abydos, as far north as the Fayum 
‘ Is the borne of the type. 
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Ammon brought in the attributes of Axnen-Ra 
from native traditions. Amea-Ra being a sun- 
god, Zeus Ammon Sarapis was further united with 
Helios — a union which was probably strengthened 
by the solar elements present in the worships of 
Osiris and Apis. The traditional ascription oi the 
typo statue of Sarapis linked him with Hades ; 
and in this again the OsiriB idea would ho another 
point of contact, in view of the chthonic powers of 
Osiris. Finally, to emphasize the universal nature 
of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
and the lower world, Sarapis was united with 
Poseidon. Assertions of these identifications are 
to be found not only m inscriptions bearing such 
titles as Zeus Helios Sarapis, 1 or, carrying transla- 
tion further into the Roman cycle of gods, Jupiter 
Neptunus Sarapis ; a or in types such as that found 
on Alexandrian coins, where Sarapis wears the horn 
of Ammon and the radiated diadem of Helios and 
carries the trident of Poseidon, to which attributes 
are added the staff of Asklepios and the cornucopias 
of Nil us ;* but, in the more emphatic statements 
of a graffito, els Zw>* 2apav« ftarHXtoi 'Kpfiavovfi is, 4 
and of the emperor Julian, els ZeOs, els “AiSijs, tit 
"HXidi 4c tti Xaparis. 4 

Theie aie two facts which appear to point to a 
marked individuality in the worship of Sarapis. 
Although he is addressed by compound names, it 
is veiy rare to find a distinctive epithet attached to 
these Practically the only special title which is 
given to Sarapis is that of rolieus, which occurs in 
inscriptions at Xois 8 and Koptos, 7 and may be due 
to Ins identification with Zeus. This title recalls 
Julian’s mention of lnm as voXiovxos Beds of Alex- 
andria. There is hardly any variation in the 
form under which he is represented , usually he 
appears in the type which is acoepted as that of 
his statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
wealing on his head the modius, resting his left 
hand on a sceptre, and extending his right over 
a three -headed Kerberos before his feet ; more 
rarely he is shown standing, with the same attri- 
butes. The only remarkable type, m addition to 
the compound one noted above, is one which is 
found on Alexandrian coins of the 2nd cent A.D., 
and was also used on seal rings, where a serpent is 
shown with the head of Sarapis, sometimes asso- 
ciated with a second serpent with the head of Isis.* 
The popularity of tins type may perhaps be ascribed 
to Gnostic influence ; in origin it may be a reminis- 
cence of the sacred feerpent of Ita, or of the repre- 
sentations of some of the infernal deities as they 
appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom 

The wide-spread popularity of the worship of 
Sarapis may be deduced from records of many 
kinds. The official importance of his temple at 
Alexandria, as practically the centre of the State- 
religion, made it the home of the great library and 
the depository of the archives ; and the neocorate 
of this templo was an honour accepted by Romans 
of high rank. 9 A more interesting light on his 
position in the minds of the people generally is 
thrown by the papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in which 
are found invitations to banquets els kIXvtiv toD tvplov 
lapdviSos m the Sarapeion or elsewhere, 10 with which 
may be compared the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarapis their companion at feasts and 
name him as guest and host : 11 the idea of banquet- 

1 e,v Alexandria Museum Catalogue, ‘ Incriziom gr a lat , 
nos 87. 97, 100. 

a C/D vm. 1002. 

8 BMCaL pL xv. no. 744 ; Dattari, pi. xxiv now 2330, 3383, 


4 RB9 iL [1889] 176. 

• J H8 xxi. [1901] 276. 


• Julian, Or. iv. 175, 28 H. 


7 At vnalet du Service dee Antiquitts, 1907, p. 49 
• BMCaL pL xlv. no. 1105 , Dattari, pL xxif. nos. 1827, 2881; 
J H8 xxvi. [1906] 43. 

9 A list of references to vemeip oi of Sarapis is given in Otto, 
L 118, note 3. 

i® P. Oxy. 110 ; 528. u Aristides, xlv. *7 
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ing with the gods has a Homeric flavour, which 
may be explamod by the fact that the Greek- 
speaking population of Egypt was thoroughly 
soaked m Homer. Anothoi proof of the import* 
ance of Sarapia may be found in the frequency 
with which his image was used as a device on 
signot-rings ; particulars of the seals of witnesses 
to documents at Oxyrhynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarapis out of a total of thirty-five 
signets, and in a collection of one hundred and ten 
types of soaling found at Karanis in the Fayum, 
twenty-two bear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Harpokrates. 1 Perhaps the most noteworthy 
evidence, however, is given by private letters ; if 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarapis ; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

But, despite these constant invo< aliens of Sarapis, 
and despite the statements of Aristides, it may be 
doubted whether this deity was really regarded 
either by Egyptian or by Greek as one who took 
an intimate part in human attairs. To the multi- 
tude, he was probably the official supremo ruler of 
the unhorse, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and offerings made ; but he was not a domestic god, 
m the sense of one whose image would he placed in 
a house as its immediate protector Statuettes of 
Sarapis in terracotta or bronze— the cheapest ma- 
terials available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used foi the production of representations of gods 
for the mass of the population— are comparatively 
rare ; in this respect he did not inherit the position 
of Osiris, bronze figures of whom, in all degrees of 
workmanship down to the very rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remains of the period of 
the New Empire. He might be equated by theo- 
logians with Osiris and with Apis ; but the former, 
as a deilied man, and the latter, as a deified animal, 
alike possessed connexions with the visible world 
from which Sarapis was far removed. And it 
would appear that the real importance of the 
worship of Sarapis was due to the express sanction 
of the State, and that it was mainly followed m 
the great temples without exercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the people. 

(2) Isis. — In accordance with the religious ideas 
of Greeks and Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
supplied with a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Ptolemaic god-makers fell on Isis. 
To some extent, no doubt, their selection was 

g lided by the fact that Isis was associated with 
sins as his wife by native Egyptian theology : 
but there were more important considerations 
than this. Probably the determining factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis had ab- 
sorbed or overshadowed that of all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period ; and a 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identification by Greek writer* with Demetei ,* 
which gave her a connexion with a very popular 
Greek divinity. But the Alexandrian conception 
of Isis developed on very different lines from that 
of Sarapis. There was, of course, in her case no 
need for a frosh definition of powers ; she was 
sufficiently well known throughout the land of 
Egypt, and her temples existed everywhere. She 
accordingly remained far more distinctively Egyp- 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Demeter had 
practically no influence on her cult, and the Greek 
attributes and Greek ideas which were attached to 
the worship of Sarapia find no parallel in that of 
Isis. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isis 
was at Phil®, where extensive buildings dedicated 
to her and the gods honoured with her, and erected 

1 JHS xxv I. [1900] 32 IT. a Stood. 11. 69. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Homan 
times, are still extant ; and this was one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
with Christianity. As late as the middle of the 
5th cent. A.D. devotees still visited the shrine, 1 and 
the importance of the goddess is more definitely 
shown by the fact that sne became the subject of a 
special clause in a treaty between the Roman 
emperor and the barbarian Nobat®, whereby the 
latter secured access to Phil® at stated times for 
purposes of worship of Isis.* These temples must 
have possessed extensive property and revenue ; 
the wnole of the land bordering on the first 
cataract seems to have been dedicated to them, 
and it is probable that they also derived an income 
from the customs levied on goods passing the 
Egyptian frontier at Syene,* while the priests 
collected offerings for Isis of Phil® at least as far 
away as Thebes. 4 At the other end of Egypt, 
there seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; probably her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Sarapis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the Pharos, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others connected with the port It is 
noteworthy that one temple of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins 5 is of Egyptian style, whereas 
all the other religious buildings which appear m 
the coin-types are Greek in their architecture. 
Elsewhere m the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numerous ; but everywhere 
these temples, so far as can be judged, might be 
classed as secondary to those of tne chief local 
divinities or of Sarapis. For instance, tho temple 
of Isis at Tentyra, which was rebuilt under the 
Ptolemies and Augustus,® is overshadowed by the 
neighbouring temple of Hathor-Aphrodite ; at 
Oxyrhynchus the Isieion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, wsb assigned only one guard, as compared 
with seven for the temple of Thoens and six for 
that of Sarapis ; 7 and the frequent allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of tne Fayum suggest 
wayside chapels rather than important buildings 8 

Isis was rarely identified in actual worship with 
any Greek goddess It has already been remarked 
that her equation with Demeter, stated by Hero- 
dotus, had little influence on later belief, though it 
may perhaps be traced in some Alexandrian repre- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
was assimilated to Aphrodite • this was due to 
the fact that Hathor, who was regarded as the 
Egyptian representative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier Egyptian theology to become identified 
with Isis.* This is one respect in which the de- 
velopment of the worship of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. While Sarapis, as has been 
seen, scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was constantly localized by distinctive names. 

Thus at Alexandria she was known as Isle Pharla, 10 lets 
Plousia.H Isis Sothis, 12 and Isis of Menuthis , 12 at Memphis, Isis 
of Molahs is mentioned ;M in the Fayum, Isis Nepherees» and 


1 CIO iii *946, 4946. * Prisons, fr. 21. 

2 The evidence as to the property and revenue of the temple* 
of Phil® is collected in K. Sethe, Dodikmhovnot, Leipzig, 1901. 

4 U. Wilcken, Griech. Ostraia. Leipzig, 1899, no*. 412-421. 

# BMCat. pi xxvlU. no*. 642, 879 ; Dattari, pi. xxx not. 1161, 
1972. 

« CIO ill. 4716. 7 P. 0*y. 48.il. 14. 

8 e.g P. T*bt. 6, 70; 62, 48; Grteoh. Vrk. aut dm JkfinigL 
Mu*. tu Btrhn. 337. 8 ; BCH. 1902, p. 112. 

9 Isis- Aphrodite appear* to be represented in a does of figurines 
of the type of Aphrodite with the headdress of lei* ; e g. Berlin 
Mu*. Cai. no*. 7W8, 11892, 18791-2 ; Cairo Cat., ‘Greek Bronxes/ 
not. 27662-4. 

CIO lit 46S8 2 ; a oommon coin type, e.g. BMCat. pL xvi. 
no*. 1118, 1119; Dattari, pi. xvtl , noe 1766, 1767. 

» Alexandria Mu*. Cat., ‘ leer. gr. e rom ,* no. 71 

l* Qoln-typee BMCat. pi xvi. noe. 1121, 1339 ; Dattari, pi. 
vvlL nos. Dffl. 8681. 

1 » CIO iii. 46889. »4 JHS x ii. [1891] 884. 

MOriteh. OHuBtri. 1,88; 719,10; P. An*. 36. 4 ; P. Load. 
868, 9 ; OON, 1892, p. 688, « flops. 
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Mi Nephremml* l were associated with the colt of Soknopaio# at 
Soknopaiou Neao* and NUopolis, at the former of which a dedica- 
tion to Isie Sonooais* baa also been found ; and in the village of 
Nabla there was a temple of Isis Nanata :* a dedication, the 
find-spot of which is not known, is addressed to Isis Eeenchebis; 4 
there is a record of a priest of Isis Ophis at HerraopoUa ; • at 
Akoris she is Invoked as Us Moohias :• at Pathyris the names 
of Ms Pathyra,’ Us Names,* and Isis Rhesakemis* occur; 
most fitly of all, at Phiks she was worshipped as Isis Myriony- 
mos.io a title also used in the neighbouring desert and in Nubia. 
The address of a magical papyrus to Isis as woAvwwat was fully 
Justified if 


The form in which Isis was represented in 
art, while not so definitely fixed as in the case 
of Sarapis, shows little material variation, and 
naturally is more Egyptian in character. The 
crown of horns and disk and the vulture head- 
dress of the native goddess were usually repro- 
duced in Grteco-Roman figures ; and, though the 
drapery often shows the influence of the Greek 
chiton and peplos in its treatment, it is not very 
different from that of older representations. 1 * The 
ordinary types are a standing figure, fully draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harpokrates. On Alexandrian coins there are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Phana holding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog ; as the citv-goddess of Alexandna also 
Isis is shown holding the rudder of Tyche. 1 * 
Terracotta or bronze statuettes of a nude female 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom- 
mon ; these may be referred to the compound 
form of Isis and Aphrodite. 14 

The name of Isis, with or without epithets, 
singly or in conjunction with othei gods, occurs 
far more commonly than that of any other deity 
in the written records of Grueco-Roman Egypt. 
But her hold on the minds of the people generally 
was probably haidly so great as might be inferred. 
Her temples, apart from the great centre of her 
worship at Phil®, and possibly at Alexandria, ap- 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small size, though very numerous: thus in the 
village of Kerkeosiris in the Fayum there were 
two Isieia, but neither of them owned any land ; 18 
and their general statns may be judged from the 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Efuergetes II., in 
which Isieia are classed with animal-shrines as 
minor temples. 16 So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for pmposes of treat- 
ment in illness. 17 At Alexandna, Isis Pharia was 
the protectiess of sailors ; but there is no evidence 
of her holding a like place anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis in 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynchus is 
in this connexion. 1 * There are not many remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of Isis ; statues 
of her, of any size, belonging to this penod are 
practically unknown; and, while Greeco- Roman 
bronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means common, nor does her figure appear fre- 
quently on coins or signets. The most frequent 
type in these lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokrates, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to the association with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer- 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import- 
ance amongst the Egyptians as an old-established 


1 Grtech Urk. Berl. 837. 3 . 016; P. Lond. 868, 9. 

• Hermathena, xxi. [1896] 248. * P. Lend. 846, 3. 

*APF ui [1906] 181, no. a *P. Amh. 188, 66. 

• CIQ liL 4708° 7 RTr x. [1888] 140. 

• Grieek. Vrk. Berl, 998. * REG lv. [1891] 46. 

»0 CIQ ill. 4916o, 49224. « P. Lond. 121, 492. 

u Of. Edgar, Cairo Cat., • Or. Bronze*,' p v. 

u For reference* to coin type* of Pharia and Sothis, see above, 
gw87ff>, notes 10 and 12 ; as city-goddess Dotted, pi. xxiv. no. 

MP. 378>>. note 9. 

w P. TobL 88, 29-84. M lb 6, 70 

17 e.g. P. Amh. 86 ; P. TobL 44. Oxf. 264, 3. 


deity, whose priests were mnoh in evidence at her 
many wayside shrines, and who kept thenwh e« 
before the public for the purpose of raising money, 
as was rendered necessary by their lack of endow- 
ments— in doing which they turned to practical 
use the traditional know ledge, especially of medi- 
cine, of which they were heirs ; but that, so far as 
her personality actually appealed to the multi- 
tude. it was in virtue of her position as mother of 
another god — Harpokrates. 

(3) Harpokrates. — Harpokrates, who was the 
deity selected to complete the Alexandrian triad, 
was, like Isis, distinctly Egyptian in ongm ; but 
the lines on which his worship developed were 
different from those taken in her case, ns well as 
in that of Sarapis. Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb tlie powers and functions of other 
independent deities under one name and type ; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by distinc- 
tive epithets. Originally he was a special form of 
HoruB; and, starting fiorn this point, he gradu- 
ally took over not only the cult of Ilorus itself, 
but also those of all the other special forms which 
had been accepted in ditlerent districts. 

There is no record of any temple in Egypt dedi- 
cated primarily to Harpokrates ; where lie is men- 
tioned in connexion with any temple-worship, it 
is always in association with other gods, of whom 
Isis is normally one; for instance, at Phil® the 
gioup is Isis, Sarapis, and Harpokrates; 1 at 
Koptos : Isis, Harpokrates, and Pan (Min);* in 
the Fayum : Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form of Soucho8 ; * although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and offerings might be made 
to lum alone. 4 It would appear that, to the priests, 
he was pre-eminently, as ms name implied, Horns 
the child, and was not to be separated from his 
mother Isis 

The equation of Harpokrates with other forms 
of Homs involved many ramifications, which illus- 
trate the complication of later Egyptian theology. 
Under the NewEmpire, Amen-Ra, tno predominant 
deity, had supplanted, by a nominal identifica- 
tion, many local gods ; thus at llerakleopohs Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent of Har-sheh ; 
at Mendes and Heliopolis, of the sacred ram ; at 
Sais, of Sebek, the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptah ; at Koptos, of Min ; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn, Amen-Ra had been ousted by 
Horns in almost eveiy place ; so that, m the 
Ptolemaic penod, while Sarapis took the name of 
Amnion from Amen-Ra, Harpokrates, as suecessoi 
of Homs, secured the local attributes of the gods 
with whom Amen-Ra had been identified. 

Thu* at Herakleopolls Magna, where Uar slicfi hod been 
translated by the earliest Greek visitors Into Heraklea, there 
appeared the compound Herakles-Harpokrute*, 8 who 1* repre- 
sented on nome coin* with the club ol the Greek hero sur- 
mounted by the hawk oi Ilorus, and wearing a lion’s skin and 
a modius.® Another Alexandrian coin-type shows Harpokrates 
aooompanied by a ram,’ whkh may refer to either the Men- 
desian or the Heliopolitan form; and terracotta figures ol 
Harpokrates seated on a ram are not uncommon 8 On coins 
of the Menelaite nome there is a compound figure consisting of 
the head and shoulders of Harpokrates placed on the body of a 
crocodile,* derived from the union of Harpokrates and Sebek. 
Ithyphallio statuettes of Harpokrates, common in terracotta, 
point to bis equation with Min. The type of Harpokrates with 
the goosed® formerly sacred to Amen-Ra at Thebes, shows that 
he bad taken over the attributes of the older god in the centre 
of his worship. Other special forms are Harpokrates of I’el- 
utium, whose emblem is a pomegranate, 1 * and Harpokrates of 


1 APFi [1901] 205, no. 17. 

* Milne, Hut. of Egypt , v 184. 

* P. Tebt. 298, 7 ; 802, 3 , P Lond 845, 3 
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The rarity of any record of the worship of 
Horpokrates in temples is more than compensated 
by the evidence as to his popularity among the 
inhabitants of Egypt generally, which is given by 
the minor representations of him. As has already 
been noted, his image seems to have been almost 
as common a device for signet-rings as that of 
Sarapis ; and the same may be said, in respect of 
coin-types. Signets and coins, however, are mainly 
useful os records of the ideas of the trading classes ; 
the religious preferences of the humbler ranks of 
the population can better be judged from the 
statuettes which supplied the household images 
and are found in the ruins of the Egyptian vil- 
lages of the Graeco-Roman period— -moie especially 
those of terracotta, the cheapest available ma- 
terial for such representations. Among the teria- 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Graeco- Roman si to in Egypt, those of Harpo- 
krates, in all manner of attitudes, with varying 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumbei those of any other god, showing him 
to have been pre-eminently the household god 
of the fellahtn .* Harpokrates was, indeed, the 
neatest to men of the Alexandrian triad ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
Uorus, as one who had once reigned in Egypt, 
but the necessary nnthiopomorphism of the idea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under- 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotent ruler of the umveise such as 
Sarapis ; while there was none of the mystery 
attached to his worship which the pnests, to 
magnify their position, had imported into that of 
Isis. 

Briefly, the respective positions of the three 
Alexandrian deities may be summed up as fol- 
lows : Sarapis was the official god of the ruling 
class and the central object of the State-worship 
in the chief temples ; Isis was the spocial property 
of the old priestly class, to whom was attachod 
the tiaditional religious lore, whose stronghold 
was the wayside sin me ; Harpokrates was the god 
of the lower classes and of the homo 

3 . The fusion of Greek and Egyptian gods.— 
While the influence of the Alexundrian triad was 
predominant throughout Egypt from the Greek 
conquest till the gcneial adoption of Christianity, 
other gods, both 01 the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbed or forgotten. So far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninfluenced 
by foieign ideas— so fur, that is, as the Egyptian 
gods continued to be worshipped under purely 
Egyptian forms, and the Greek under Greek — it 
handy belongs to the history of Grceco-Egyptian 
religion to discuss the records concerning tliem. 
But the nominal identification of gods of the two 
laces, which had begun as soon as Egypt was 
opened to the Greeks, was carried fuither in Borne 
oases and resulted m a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less complete, of Greek and Egyp- 
tian ideas into what were so far new forms as to 
deserve separate tioatment. 

( 1 ) This process of fusion perhaps went furthest 
in the case of Uunnanubis. The name was a Greek 
adaptation of the Egyptian Har-m-anup, a com- 
pound of HoruB and Anubis, the latter of whom, 
in later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed consider- 
able importance as the messenger of the gods who 
guided the souls of the dead Into the presence of 
Osiris. The sound of the first part of the name, 

1 BMCat pL xviL no. 1180 ; Dattari, pi. xlv. nos. 1726, 2676. 
2677, 4042 ; Btrtin Mu*. Cot nos. 1008, 2414, 0000. 

* BMCat. pL xvil. no. 400 ; Dattari, pL xlv. nos. 1726, 3464 

* 01. Hogarth, BSA v. [1898-0] 86, on terracottas from Nau 
krstis, and Petrie, * Roman Ehnasya * [BJSFM, 1004]. 


and the functions attaching to the second, would 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an identification 
with Hermes Psychopompos ; and from this identifi- 
cation a type arose which represented Hermanubis 
in the form of a youth wearing Greek dress, crowned 
with a modius, and carrying a palm-branch and a 
caduceus . 1 This type was almost entirely Greek 
or Alexandrian ; but it was occasionally varied by 
the importation of an Egyptian element, the jackal- 
head of Anubis being placed on the human body of 
Hermes.® Another variation was produced by the 
substitution of a radiated diadem for the moaius, 
possibly with some recollection of the solar attri- 
butes of Uorus derived from the original Egyptian 
name : * this form is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zeus Sarapis is recorded m the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab- 
sorb the worship of Anubis ; the compound name 
is rarely found, while invocations of, and dedica- 
tions to, Anubis are fairly fiequent; and it was 
Anubis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spiead from 
Alexandria throughout the Roman world, and who 
was woi shipped with Isis and Ubins by Roman 
devotees. 

The equation of Hermes with Anubis, and their 
union in Hermanubis, did not prevent the further 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei- 
ties. The early Greek travellers had regarded 
Thotli, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at any 
rate as late as 100 B C., this equation was preferred 
to that with Anubis in the Fayum, as in documents 
from Kerkeosiris IpioTCMpeia. nal 'Ep/iala — shrines 
where Hermes was associated with the sacred ibis 
of Thoth— are mentioned as distinct from 'Avoupieia* 
The persistence of the bame idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Tnsmegistus, the special depository of all 
magical knowledge ; 8 and m the magical papyri of 
the Roman period Hermes plays on important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, be noted that 
his identification with Anulns was remembered here 
also ; the four shapes of Hermes in the four quarters 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynoeepbalus, snake, 
and wolf ; 8 and, while the first two of these are 
the sacred animals of Thotli, the wolf almost cer- 
tainly lepresents the jackal of Anubis. 

A fuither development resulted from the Hermes- 
Thoth equation. Thoth had been combined, in the 
local worship of some districts of Egypt, with 
Khonsu, in virtue of common lunar attubutes; 
and, aa Khonsu had been identified independently 
with Herakles, the Egyptian Thoth-Knonsu, or 
Khonsthout, as the name appears in use for a per- 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Hormos-Herakles . 7 
Such a combination is obviously foieign to the 
Greek spirit ; although the splieies of influence of 
Hermes and Herakles might touch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, the two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the Greek standpoint The same idea is trace- 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
well as to other gods whose names are lost, with 
Ammon, the head of the solar group . 8 

It may also be noted that, at Elephantine, Hermes 
was identified with Petensems,® and at Pselkis in 
Nubia with Pautnupliis ; 10 but, as both of these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, it is useless 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification 
The name of Hermopolis Parva in the Delta 

1 BMCat pL xviii. no*. 1138, 1428, 2050, DfttUri, pL xvi. no*. 
1887. 8866 

a JUS xxvl. [1006] 42. 

I BMCat. pi. xviii. no. 1506 ; Dattari, pi xvi. no. 4118 

« P. TtbL 88. 44, 68 

* For the origin of Hermes Triamegiatua, aee F LI Griffith, 
Stori** of th* Sigh Priut* of Memphis, Oxford, 1000, p. 68. 

« P Load. 122, 2. * JHS xxi [1900] 281. 

8 BSA A L [1898] 42. » CIO ill. 4888. 
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also suggests that there Hermes was regarded as 
the representative of Horus, the old god of the 
oity. 

The case of Hermes is fairly typical of the con- 
fusion of names and ideas which arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyptian theology. As has 
already been seen, the Identifications made be- 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they 
might vary locally according to the circumstances 
of the established cult of each district. It will 
suffice to summarize more briefly the principal 
equations whioh are recorded in the cases of other 
Greek gods. 

(2) Zeus had been identified with Ammon by 
early Greek travellers in Egypt: both in the 
Libyan Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar 
with the god, whose priesthood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most power- 
ful corporations in the country ; and, partly no 
doubt under the impression produced by this poli- 
tical influence, partly from the natural tendency 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyptian deities with the one who held a corre- 
sponding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transformed into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found. 1 The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram’s horn as Zeus Ammon is com- 
monly found in Ptolemaic and Roman times, having 
been popularized by the local legend of the birth of 
Alexander. In a Latin inscription from a quarry 
near Philee a third title is added, in the name 
Jupiter Ammon Chnubis,* the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnum, who had previously been 
identified with Ammon, and was similarly associ- 
ated with the ram. The solar attributes of Amen-Ra 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of the form 
Zeus Helios in the Thebaid ; 8 and, as has already 
been seen, both Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Sarapis. 

(8) Hera , on the other hand, rarely appears in 
Egypt. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Greek deities whose names did not come from 
Egypt; 4 in other words, there was no Egyptian 
goatfess with whom she was popularly identified. 
At the first cataract, however, she was equated 
with the local goddess Sati, whose temple seems to 
have been known to the Greeks as the Heraion. 8 
Another Heraion is mentioned at Thebes, 8 which 
was probably the temple of Mut, the consort of 
Amen-Ra ; the equation of Mut with Hera would 
naturally follow tnat of Amen-Ra with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with Geb by the early 
Greek students of Egyptian religion ; but there is 
little later evidence m support of this identifica- 
tion, which was probably derived from a compari- 
son of the theogony of Heliopolis with that of 
Homer. There is, however, a stele from Koptos, 


doubtless based on the fact that both were sun- 
gods In pursuance of this idea, the town of Har- 
behtet became Apollinopolis Magna, and that of 
Har-uer, Apollinopolis Parvaj and to the same 
cause may be ascribed the great popularity of 
’AiroXXt6wof as a personal name amongst the Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Egypt, just as names 
derived from various forms of Horus were the 
commonest amongst those who adhered to the 
native language. The identification of Apollo 
with Haroens occurs at Ombos 1 as well as at 
Apollinopolis Parva. An early Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tion from Naukratis gives an interesting triad m 
Sarapis, Isis, and Apollo, 9 in which Apollo seems 
to take the place of Harpokrates as an equivalent 
Horus-form. 

(6) Artemis was equated with Bast (Bubastis), 
according to Herodotus ; 8 and, as Bast was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have been taken by analogy 
as identical with another goddess, Pakliet, who was 
worshipped in cat-form at the spot known to the 
Greeks as Speos Artemidos. There are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that this iden- 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worship. 

(7) Lelo is in much the same case : Herodotus 
states that she had an oracle at Buto in the Delta, 4 
which presumably means that she was identified 
with Uazt, the tutelary goddess of that town ; 
but there is no further evidence as to this, nor 
as to her apparent equation with Hathor as pre- 
siding deity of the town known to the Greeks as 
Letopolis 8 

(8) Athene was perhaps the one of all the 
Homeric gods as to whose Egyptian origin Greek 
writers were most certain. The town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the mother-city of 
Athens, and Athene to be derived from Neith, the 
goddess of Sais. But, though Athene was cer- 
tainly worshipped at Sais by the Greeks, it was, 
so far as any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek form. 8 
At Oxyrhynchus she was identified with the local 
goddess Thoeris (Taurt), 7 probably in view of their 
common warlike attributes, but the identification 
does not seem to have been carried very far; in 
name, at any rate, the Egyptian goddess held her 
own, as the chief local temple was known as the 
Thoereion, 8 and references in papyri are, with 
only one or two exceptions, to Tiioeris simply. 8 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Athene 


on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene above shows the emperor 
Tiberius making offering to Geb and Nut/ At 


Elephantine, Kronos is called Petensetis 8 — obvi- 
ously a purely local name ; and at Tebtnnis in 
the Fayum he was equated with Soknebtnnis, 
the local form of the crocodile-god Sebek, 9 who 
is known to have been identified elsewhere with 
Geb. 

(5) Apollo , in the system of Herodotus, was the 
representative of Horus, 18 the identification being 

1 cm v. [1801] 77; EEFM, « Nankratts,’ 1888-88, L 28. 
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In art, however, it is the Greek type of Athene 
which is found on coins and signets of Oxyrhyn- 
chus ; 10 this is doubtless due to the fact tnat 
Thoens was a hippopotamus goddess, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(9) Ares was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian equivalent at an early date In 
Ononris, a warrior-god ; 11 hut in this case also the 
identification seems to have been a literary one 
merely, without any practical effect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more important in the 
popular than in the official religion of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, so far as extant evidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

l CIO Ui 4869. 

*Amer. Jowrn. Artk. !L [18861 16L 

* Herod. iL 69. 187. 4 lb. 1L 166 

8 The name of Letopolii may ootne from a comparison with 
Greek genealogy ; Har-uer, the chief god of the town in the 
Egyptian system, being identified with Apollo, his mother, 
Hat-nor, became Leto 

8 Coin-type 8 of Sais— Dattart, pis. xxxiii. no 6862, xxxiv no. 
6867, xxxv. not. 6809-70, xxxvl. no. 6871 , Panegyris at Sais— 
P. Hib. 27, 77, 166; late dedication to Tritogenela at Sais, 
APPiL 669, no 146. ^ 

7 P.Oay 679 ; 1117 8 P. Oay. 48, iv 12. 
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Hellenic type, but more usually showing traces 
of Egyptian mlliieiico, are commonly found; and 
inventonc- of pioperty suggest that these statu- 
ettes noimally formed part of a lady’s outfit. 1 
Hathoi, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
nafuial equivalent of Aphrodite, and at least two 
towns of author -tho modern Atflh and Gebelfin 
— weie le-nauied Auhroditopolis by the Greeks. At 
the latter, where author was the consort of Sebek, 
Gieek papyii mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Souchos,* and she was worshipped in the same con- 
nexion at Umbos. 8 At Dendera also, in the chief 
cen tie oi the Hathor cult, Aphrodite took the 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the temple, lebuilt m the early years of Roman 
rule, is m her name 4 

(11) Pan was identified with the ithyphalhc 
Min at I’auopolis and Koptos, as appears from the 
Gieek inline of the former town and from dedica- 
tions at both places 6 The functions of Min as 
guardian of the deseit roads were naturally trans- 
feiied to I 'an, and giallili addiessed to him are 
found at many points in the deseits, scratched oil 
locks oi uallH by tra\ oilers and huntsmen, as well 
as moi e formal dedications 8 

(12) Dion i / aos furnishes perhaps the best instance 
of the diveigenco between literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very olalmrutely the identification of Dionysos 
with Osiris, 7 but theie is hardly any evidence that 
Dionysos inherited any part of the worship of 
Owiiih, or took his place in the minds of the 
G i.eio- Egyptian population As a matter of fact, 
Osins, fiom the Alexandrian point of view, was 
ahsoilnid by Sarams, as has already been shown, 
and the only religious records which mention 
Dionysos in Egvpt refer to a purely Greek cult, 8 
except in one locality At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is equated in inscriptions with Petem- 
parnciitH," whoso name suggests that he was a 
chthonu loi m of Osn is 

(13) Di no t> r similarly >vas identified by Hero- 
dotus with r«is ; 10 hut the liteiaiy identification 
did not affect popular worship 11 The position 
held by fsis in the Alexandrian tnad rendered it 
both iinneeesMiiy and unlikely that she should 
take the name ot any Greek deity 

(14) Ift pfitti'tftts was commonly equated with 
Ptah, pei haps in view of the record of the latter 
as cori'tiut tot of the universe; and the groat 
temple ot I’tah at Memphis is lefeiied to m Greek 
documents as the llephaistcion Ia Hut this temple 
rapidly declined m linpoitance Ptah was wor- 
shipped LhcMcas Ptah Sokar-Osiris ; and, aaSaiapis 
absoi bed the uttnhutes of Osins, the Sarapeion 
giew at the expense of the Hephaisteion It is 
thetefme not leinnikahle that Hephaistos, not an 
import tint god in Gieece itself, plays no part at 
all in Gi.uo Egyptian woislup. A record of the 
mixed t\pe is, however, given by a coin of Hadnan, 
on wlmh the god is shown with Egyptian hoad- 
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dress and Greek robes, carrying the sceptre of 
Ptah and the tongs of Hephaistos. 1 

(15) Asklcpios was provided with an Egyptian 
equivalent in the deified sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son ot Ptah and a 
god of healing. A chapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have been attached to his reputed fathers 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the Ask- 
lepieion by the Greeks. 2 There was a similar 
chapel at Phil®; 8 and the upper court of the 
temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el- Hafir i, on the west 
of Thebes, was transformed in Ptolemaic times into 
a kind of sanatorium, whose walls are scribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Graeco- 
Egyptian association. 4 

(10) Hestia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian. 8 Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same class, she was equated with one of the 
cataract-deities— Anukis— at Elephantine ; 6 but the 
reason for this identification is not clear. 

(17) Herakles shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation with two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was identified with 
the lunar god Klionsu at Hermopolis Magna and 
Apollinopolis Magna, and that m this connexion he 
was united with Hermes. 7 At Herakleopolis, how- 
ever, lie was taken to represent the local form of 
IIoi uh, Har-sheh, and gave his name to the town ; 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
been mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans- 
feired to a second form of Hoi us — Harpokrates — 
oh shown on the nome-coins ; and a compound 
Herakles-Harpokrates is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication 8 

From a survey of the foregoing summary it will 
be seen that the identification of Greek and Egyp- 
tian gods proceeded on the most superficial lines, 
and was often purely academic A ceitain amount 
of cross influence between the two systems of 
theology may perhaps be discerned in the cases 
of Zeus-Ammon, Apollo-Haroens, Athene Neith, 
Aphiodito - Hathor, Hermes - Thoth, Pan - Mm, 
Hephaiatos-Ptah, Asklepios- Imhotep, and Iieia- 
klew Klionsu , but the equations of Hera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, and 
Hestia with Egyptian deities do not appear to 
have been anything more than nominal so far as 
the ac tual worship either by Greeks or by Egyp- 
tians was concerned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of convenience ; the 
Greek section of the population, who clearly pnded 
themselves on their race, and were soaked in 
Homer, preferred to address the gods whom they 
worshipped by familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the Egyptian titles even in a Hellenized 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur ; and 
the priests of the Egyptian temples met the wishes 
of the Greek worshippers by the simple process 
of allowing their own gods to be invoked by thp 
Greek names, %vhich seemed at first sight most 
suitable As this process was not based on any 
general agieement as to the identity of various 
gods, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded by Herodotus, were remembered, 
there arose cross-identifications according to local 
circumstances. 

4 . Egyptian gods worshipped by Greeks without 
equation.— There were a few Egyptian gods who 
had no recognized Greek equivalents, but were 
nevertheless so far accepted hy the Greek settlers 
as to require mention in connexion with Gneco- 


1 BMCat pi. zxiU. no. 686 ; Dattarl, pi xxi. no. 1448 This is a 
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Egyptian religion. These were such as ottered no 
traits for ready identification with the Homeric 
gods, but possessed so much popularity among the 
natives that they attracted the attention and the 
worship of the Greeks. 

( 1 ) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the case of Bes, who, 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon a t a fairly early period, did not 
attain a position of any importance until the time 
of the New Kingdom. Even then he does not seem 
to have received any official recognition, such as 
would be expressed by the dedication of a temple 
to him ; but he was a prominent figure in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Grceco- 
Roman period, Bes is not mentioned in religious 
inscriptions or represented on thewallsof temples ; 1 
but he must have been widely worshipped among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze figures not infrequent . 8 
Later, with the recrudescence of magic, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have ousted 
Sarapis from the chief place m the temple of 
Abydos, where an oracle of Bes was established 
ana flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantius n . * graffiti of homage to him still 
exist on the walls of the temple beside the earlier 
insenptions to Osiris and Saiapis . 4 At Memphis 
also Bes seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Roman times, as a room has been 
found there decorated with figures of him and Ins 
worshippers . 8 The graffiti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of Bes woro given 
through dreams , 8 and this may have smoothed his 
way into the Saiapemn of Memphis, where there was 
an old-established system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The crocodile-god Sebek was also usually 
worshipped without equation to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Fayum At 
Ombos he had been previously identified by the 
Egyptians with Geb ; and so the equation of Geb 
with Kronos by the Greeks involved that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found at one spot in the 
Fayum — at Tebtunis . 7 In the great majority of 
the references to Sebek which occur in the Fayum 
papyri, however, there is no trace of any Greek 
connexion ; and the representations of him in the 
Grseco-Roman period are alw ays in purely animal 
form. There was no lack of Greek settlers in the 
Fayum, but they seem to have been perfectly 
content to oiler their homage to this god in his 
Egyptian form, only softening hiB name to Souchos. 
How closely associated his worship might be with 
Hellenic ideas is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoe, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
appropriated to schools of ephebi of certain years 8 
Tne temple of Sebek at Arsinofe was the chief one 
of the nome, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, were kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the regular 
sights for tourists;* and there were numerous 
other temples or colleges of priests of Sebek in the 
surrounding villages, such asEuhemereia , 10 Nabla , 11 
Tebtunis , 13 and Kerkeosiris. 1 * Moreover, he was 
worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 

Thus at Soknopaiou Nesos there was a great temple ot Sok- 
nopaioe — Sebek, lord ot the island— in which he was associated 


1 Bes-flgures do ooctu in buildings ot this period, but they 
are architectural rather than religious in their purpose ; e a. at 
Tentyra (Milne, Hitt, of Egypt, v. 182, fig 881 
9 e.g. Berlin Mut. Cat. nos. 4677, 8488, 11000, 11080, 12444 
» Amm. Marcell. xix. 12. 8. * PSBA x. [1887-88] 879 ff. 

8 J. 3. <*iibell, Emanations at Batnara, 1906-4)6, Cairo, 1807, 
p. 12. * >. Land. 121. 222, lk 64. 


7 P. Ttbt. 294. 6, 296. 0, 288. 7, 802. 8. 

•AO. Jftttt. xlx. [1884] 212 } 

* P. Ttbt. 88; Strabo, xrn. L 


u p. Land. 846. 4. 

UP. T«64. 88. 4, 106.41,108.21. 


212 : BCE xviiL [1894] 147. 

io P. Petr. iL 2. 

U p. Tebt. 114. 10, 16. 


with Isls-Neferses . the papjri from thia town hare furnished 
many references to his priests and his feasts, 1 while inscriptions 
record grants of corn by Ptolemaio officials* and of privileges 
by a Roman prefect . * he is represented as a crocodile with a 
hawk's head, * which shows him to have been a solar deity 
connected with Horns, as in Upper Egypt Sebek had formerly 
been united with Ra. At the same town of Soknopaiou Nesos 
there was a seoond, apparently subordinate, form of Sebek 
worshipped as Sokoplaus or 8okonpieios.* Soknebtunis was 
the local type of Setiek as lord of Tebtunis, in the neighbour- 
hood of which village his temple seems to have owned extensive 
property.® In the same district another variant oocurs in 
Sokeobontlils ;T at Baochias he appears as Sokanobkonneus or 
Sokonnokonnis .8 and at CrooodQopolls-Aralno4 and Tebtunis 
os Sokopichonsis 8 At Karanis, where the temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded building dedications under a late 
Ptolemy , Nero, Vespasian, and Oomwodus, Sebek was known as 
Petesouchos.u a name found also at Kerkeoeiris.u and possibly 
applied to the god at his chief temple at Arsino6 » The 
crooodiie-god might also be addressed by other titles than that 
ot Sebek or compounds of It; for instance, Phemnoeris or 
Pbemhroeria is described as belonging to this group, 1 * and 
similarly Pnepheros of Karanis ana Tneadelphia ,i* but the 
catalogue of bis local names does not throw light on his worship. 

(3) The position of Sebek cm regards the Greeks 
may be paralleled by that of the hippopotamus- 
goddess Taurt. As has been mentioned above, 
this goddess was nominally identified with the 
Greek Athene ; but m actual practice she seems to 
have been worshipped independently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hippo- 
potamus ; and, if it seemed advantageous to mm 
to pay homage to Taurt, he addressed her as 
Thoeris 

It is very doubtful, however, whether in such 
cases as those of Bes, Sebek, and Taurt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian worship 
by the Greek worshippers which would produce a 
result described as Graeco-Egyptian. The utmost 
that can be traced is in the modification of the 


Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks ; and 
a similar modification, m rarer examplos, might be 
cited in regard to a considerable numbei of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to be mentioned in 
Greek documents 

5 . The decay of the Greek element.— The attempt 
of the earlier Ptolemies to plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like their attempt to Hellemze 
the country, was doomed to failure ; the imported 
elements in the gods and m the human population 
were alike absorbed and disappeared. By the 3rd 
cent. A.D. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except perhaps in Alexandria, had become piacti- 
caliy indistinguishable from the mass of the natives 
of Egyptian race, and m the same way the old 
Egyptian deities had reasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
shaied their worslup. 

(I) The clearest illustration of the recrudescence 
of native religious ideas may be found in the ease 
of Osins. He should, undei the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entirely supplanted by Sarapis. But, 
as has already been seen, at Abydos, Osiris held his 
ground, at any rate amongst the Egyptian speaking 
part of the population, and apparently his worship 
was so far recognized that Strabo records him as 
the god of Abydos : u his name appears in demotic 
insenptions as the equivalent of that of Sarapis 
in Greek ; *• occasionally even Greek inscriptions 
of homage on the temple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis . 17 There are other in- 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis ; thus a Ptolemaic 

1 Griech. Urk. Berl. 1,149, etc. 

* GGN, 1892, p. 682 ; Eermathena, xxl [1886] 162 

* Milne. But. of Egypt, v. 186. * ZA xxxi. [1898] 88. 

* Griech (Irk. Bert. 229, 280, 290 ; P. Lond 868 8 

« P. Tebt. 60 10. 68 18, 84 92, 98. 28 

7 P. Tebt. 116. 10, 24. « P Fay 18. 8, 187. 1. 

* Ann. 8erv. Ant. x. [1910] 165 ; Griech. Urk Berl. 1028. 6. 

W BEFU, * Fayum Towns,’ p 82 , Grtech Urk. Berl. 707. 2. 

U P. Tebt. 68. 26, 84. 78, 88 80. »*P Tebt. 88. 18. 

» Griech. Urk. Berl. 471. 6; P. Tebt 87 108. 

M Ann. Sen Ant. x. [1910] 162. 18 Strabo, xvn. L 44. 


18 See p. ; 
17 PSBA 


877*, notes 7 and 8, tor 
[1887-88] 882. 
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Altar is dedicated to Osiris with Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis ; 1 at Oxyrhynchus in Roman times there 
was an Osireion as well as a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly college served Thoeris, Isis, Sarapis, and 
Osins with other gods; 9 and a late Ptolemaic 
inscription from Theadelphia in the Fayum shows 
that an Osireion existed there also. 9 Aliout the end 
of the 1st cent. A.D., however, Osiris appears to be 
recovering the honours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old Egyptian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to give water to the dead, which had been 
preserved in demotic texts, begins to occur in a 
Greek version also, without any translation of 
Osins into Saiapis ;* and in the magical papyri of 
the next two or three centuries Osiris is a leading 
actor,* while Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A similar revival can be traced in the cases 
of Anubis and Horns as against their Alexandrian 
equivalents Hermanubis and Harpokrates; and 
Isis had never been thoroughly Hellemzed. In all 
three instances it is the Egyptian deity who recurs 
in the magical texts and remains a god of power 
long after the general acceptance of Christianity 
in the country Isis and Horns are mentioned 
side by side with Jewish archangels and Jesus 
Christ 8 


Tlio importance of this apparent revival of old 
Egyptian ideas in the Roman period may perhaps 
he somewhat exaggerated at present by the com- 
parative paucity of records concerning tne worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the Greek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of documentary evidence as to the State religion 
and the gods who were preferred by the upper and 
middle classes. But there must always have been 
a large substratum of fellahtn who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs, as well as the old language, 
persisted Demotic texts are few in number anil 
usually unimportant in content, as compared with 
those m Greek, during the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods , but they testify to a survival of the 
Egyptian tongue with sufficient vigour to enable 
it to recover its position not only as a national but 
as an official language when the external sanction 
of Greek was withdrawn. Similarly, there must 
have been a steady adherence to tlio old forms 
of worship among the peasantry, which is not 
recoided on monuments, but which caught the 
attention of Roman writers, and which the early 
Fatlioi s of the Christian Church had to combat ; 
for uistanee, the attacks of Clement point to a 

£ revalence of animal-worship which would never 
e suspected from any Greek inscriptions ; and it 
was tins persistent belief which reappeared in the 
Egyptian magic of modern times. 

Summary . — The official Guvco-Egyptian worship 
was based on the Alexandrian triad of Sarapis, 
Isis, and Harpokrates. Only in the first of these 
throe deities was the non-Egyptian element of 
material importance, and all derived the greater 
part of their local acceptance by inheritance from 
the native religion. The Greek inhabitants of the 
country frequently offered homage in the Egyptian 
shrines, addressing the god by a Greek name chosen 
on a superficial system of equation : or, if the par- 
ticular deity could not readily be identified with a 
Greek equivalent, they were ready to adopt the 
Egyptian name. Meanwhile the native peasantry 
adhered to their old gods, and their faith gradu- 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hellenic elements whioh had been introduced, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis- 
tinctively Egyptian. 

1 RA, 1887, p 814. > P. Os*. 841. 10, IS. 

* KUo, xli [1912} 874. 

4 e g Alexandria Mu*. Oat., 1 Isor. gr. « rom.,’ aoa. 888, 841. 
**t>P Lend 181, MMtm. 
nodi. (1804] 47 ff. 


No attempt bu been made, In the present article, to trace 
the development of the worship of Egyptian gods outside 
Egypt The reason (or this is that the cults of Isis, Osiris, 
Sarapis, and Anubis, when transplanted to Greece or Italy, 
oeased to be Egyptian The acoount of the festival at Corinth 
given by Apuleius contains hardly anything that would be 
recognisable os Egyptian, apart from mere names 

Incidentally, however, it may be noted as significant that at 
Borne, and in the West generally, Osiris rather than Sarapis 
was the usual object of worship with Isis In the Greek parts 
of Asia, and to a certain extent in European Greece, Sarapis 
had been introduced under Ptolemaic influence , but, when the 
Romans had reached the stage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the fore again. 

Litbratur*.— A n excellent summary account of Egyptian 
religion in the Grsco-itoman period is jrfveu in A. firm an, 
handbook of Egyptian Religion, tr A S Griffith, London, 1907. 
The fullest treatment of existing materials in resnurd to organi- 
zation of worship is in W. Otto, Prieeter und Tempel tm hel- 
tenutuchen Xgypten, Leipzig, 1906-08 ; J. Kaerst, GeschichU 
dot hellenistuchen Zeitatters, Leipzig, 1901, has a very good 
review of the philosophical atmosphere in which the cult of 
Sarapis developed, in ok v ch. 6 , see especially pp. 266-280 

For the worship of Egyptian gods outside Egypt, see G 
Lafaye, hist du cults des dmnitSs d'Alexanane hors de 
V Egypt*, Paris, 1884, and A Rusch.de Serapide et hade m 
Gracia cultis, Berlin, 1906 ; also W. Drexler in Num Ztsohr 
xxi. [1889] 1-234, on ' Isis and Sarapis in Asia Minor,' and the 
catalogue of localities of Isia-worshlp abroad, in^Rosoher, s v 
• Isis • The chapter on Egypt in F. Cumont, The Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism, Eng. tr , Chicago, 1911, pp 78- 
102, gives a valuable aocount of the influence of Egyptian beliefs 
at Rome. J. G. MILNE. 

GRAIAI. — The Graiai (VpaTai, ‘old ones’), or 
Phorkides first appear in Hesiod (Theog. 270-273) 
as daughters of the sea-deities Phorkys and Keto, 
and sisters of the three Gorgons. They are beauti- 
ful (unless in line 270 KaMurdpijos should be read, 
referring to their mother only), and well-dressed, 
one being eOirerXos and the other KpoKineirXos They 
are also white-haired from birth (4k yeverfji voXtis , 
but lines 271-2 are commonly obelized by modem 
editors. It is, however, unlikely that this phrase 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider the two 
lines genuine, removing all difficulty by reading 
Oijyarpat for Tpalas in line 270). Two sisters only 
are named by Hesiod — Pephredo (v.l. Peniphredo 
or Tephredo or, in other writers, Mempkredo or 
Pephrido or Pephrodo) and Enuo ; but it is probable 
that a third name — Deino or Dino — should be sub- 
stituted for the word etireirXov in line 273. In the 
following passage, lines 274-286, Hesiod names the 
Gorgons, and gives very briefly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend; but he does not 
represent them as hideous (see art GORGON). In 
Aeschylus (Prom. Vine. 793-797) both sets of sisters 
have become monsters (ripara), living in the Gor- 
gonian plains of Kisthone, which was in the far 
West, or possibly in the far East. 1 His Phorkides 
are three aged maidens (Sijvaial k6/xu), swan-shaped 
(Ki>Kv6nop<poi), with one eye and one tooth in com- 
mon, never shone upon by sun or moon. To this 
must be added a statement in the lost Phorkides 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the pseudo- 
Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 22) and the poet 
Hyginus (Astr. ii. 12), that they were *po<f>6XaKet 
of the Gorgons ; the same play also alluded to a 
cave (ASsch., ed. Sidgwick, fra g. 261 f.). Aeschy- 
lus’s epithet K\»cv6iiop<poi seems inconsistent with his 
/j.ov65ovT«t ; and it is suggested that the resemblance 
to swans should be taken as partial or vague rather 
than exaot, or that some lost word, suen as kvkv 6- 
(popKot (swan-white), should be substituted ; the 
paronomasia would be quite in AEschvlus’s manner. 
In AEschylus the Gorgons too have become ripar «, 
not only winged, but dpaKorrdpaXXoi and Pporomryeis ; 
and the sight of them is fatal to life. 

After tms, though the Gorgons are frequently 
mentioned, their sisters disappear from extant 
Greek literature till the time or the mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii 4. 2), after Pherecydes, makes them 
in some way guardians of the Gorgons ; Perseus 

l ▲ aohoUaat in the God. Mad. of £achyhis saya vaguely : 
w&it Atfrhfi 4) Adwrlac. 
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matches away the common eye and tooth while 
these are being pawed round, and then restores 
them in exchange for instructions how to find the 
Nymphs, from whom he wishes to obtain the magic 
cap, shoes, and sword. Paleephatus (de Incred 32) 
makes the Graiai reveal to Perseus tiie way to the 
Gorgons. Hyginus represents Perseus as already 
possessed of the cap and slices ; he takes the eye 
and the tooth while the holders are passing them 
on to relieve guard, and throws them into the 
Tri toman lake. There are unimportant varia- 
tions of detail in writers such as Tzetzes, Ovid, 
Nonnus, etc. (see the refeiencesin Roscher). 

The Graiai very seldom figure m art. Miss 
Harrison describes ( Prol eg. to Or. Bel., Cambridge, 
1903, j>p. 194-96) and figures (fig. 35) a cover of a 
pyxis in the Central Museum at Athens, on which 
they aie represented with dolphins, accompanied 
by Phorkys, Poseidon, Hermes, and Perseus (who is 
waiting to snatch the eye from two of them while 
the third holds the tooth) ; they appear to be 
young and lovely. Miss Harrison says this is the 
only known representation in vase-painting. A. 
Rapp (Roscher, i. 1737 f.) is disinclined to accept 
Panofka’s interpretation of an incised stone and 
on amphora (the latter in the Bntiah Museum) as 
representing ‘ Perseus and Giaia’ ; but he attaches 
more importance to an Etruscan mirrm as described 
m the sale catalogue of the Costellam Collection at 
Rome in 1884. 

From the above facts it is clear that the mythus 
of the Graiai was conflated and possibly contami- 
nated at a very early peiiod ; it probably varied to 
some extent with tne attempts at interpretation. 
The details, therefore, may not admit of any single 
or consistent explanation. Their parentage, coni- 
lexion, swan-shape or colour, and association with 
olplnns connect them with the sea ; sea-gods are 
also credited with mysterious knowledge of secrets, 
and are frequently of venerable appearance. The 
Gorgons also have marine affinities, and in modern 
Greek folk-lore have become mermaids (see J. C 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 186). Hermann 
(Opusc. ii. [1827] 179) goes so far as to make the 
Graiai of Hesiod tide-goddesses, translating their 
names as ‘Auferona’ and * Iuferona,’ apparently 
from <plpeiv and iv Similai ly , ancient etymologists 
derived from </>opeiv ; or II limy lie 

fiom <pplcr<rw , and ’Euuui from Ivauw (of sound) 
Their whiteness is easily connected with sea-foam. 

Swans, however, also symbolize clouds, and the 
epithets of Hesiod suggest that the Graiai may 
represent the bright clouds of fine weather and 
especially the sunset (icpoKbwtirXot), while their 
sisters the Gorgons nersonify the dark clouds of 
storm and ram. Tnis view was advocated by 
Roscher, and is appaientlv supported by Rapp, 
who sees in the transferable eye and tooth of the 
Graiai, and still more in the baleful glance of the 
Gorgons, the flash of the lightning and its apparent 
passage from cldfci to cloud. The Gorgons also 
seem to be credited with a single eye, possessed in 
common, by a scholiast on yEsch. Prom. Vine. 793. 
Mannhardt [Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 217, 
ZB, 1875) interprets tlie eye as the ray of sunlight ; 
while Tylor (Prim. Cult.*, 1903, i. 352) thinks that 
the Gorgons, one mortal and two immortal, may 
stand for the present, past, and future, their eye 
being the sun itself. With these theories we may 
also class the suggested derivations of their names 
from the roots of rtp.<f>i£ and rop4>6t and tv-Qw The 
v.l. T*f>pr)S& would mean * the ashen-coloured,’ and 
might apply either to waves or to clouds. So might 
the third name Ami, if from Slrt), but it is more 
probably Aetr<6 from 8ei»6t. 

The suggestions that the Graiai and Gorgons are 
volcanoes or gorillas seem fantastic, since it is now 
VOL. vi.— *5 


generally held that the hideous head or mask of 
the latter — theTopyutveiosor Topyely Kt<pa\jof Horn. 
Od. xi. 633 — is not an original feature or them at 
all, but an Aror^ixaiov of Oriental, and probably 
Hittito, origin, introduced into Greece about the 
end of the 8th cent., and perpetuated in many 
various types. This conflation would not be 
difficult to account for if the Gorgons were origin- 
ally storm-cloud goddesses capable of malignant 
glances of lightning; but it may well bo due, in 
tho first place, to some etymological confusion 
between names of similar sound. On these lines 
the latest rnythologists, such as Miss Harnaou (op. 
eit.), regard tho Graiai and Gorgons as originally 
triads of sea- or cloud -god desses and as by-foims of 
each other, perhaps distinguished as causing good 
or bad weather. The eye and tooth symbolize their 
potency, which can bo transmitted from one quar- 
ter to another; it is a similar conception to the 
common one of the ‘external soul ’ At an caily 
period, probably long before ./Eschylus, the Gorgons 
ocquued alien chaiactciistics. and then duplicates, 
tho Giaiai, wero then worked into the l’erscus 
legend in vanous ways. But some points in 
ylischylus’s descnption would still lenuiin ohsture, 
such as tho swan-shape and the atoidance of light 
by residence m a hole or cave , and these may bo 
inventions of lus own to make them monsters 
(reparevetrOai). 

Literature —The article by A. Rapp m Roscher ’ % Lextkon, 
i 1720-17.18, M full of references to obscure Herman dinner 
tations on the Phorkldea ami Hortons, but does not contain 
the latest views G. Glotz (in Darembcrjjf-feagho, it 2) is more 
concise, but he expluniH tho point about t he Vopyutvtlov Among 
older books, tlie most important aro G F Schumann, tie 
Pltorcym ejusnue famiha, Leipgitr, 1863, and W. H Roscher, 
<7 ergonen und Verumnrito., do 1K79 See also art Oorooes 
alxivo, and in othci dictionaries , and E S Hartland, Legt nd 
of Perseus, Loudon, 1805, passim. 

H. E D. Blakiston. 

GRAIL, THE HOLY.-i. Term and idea.- 

The most familiar use of the wold ‘ Grail,’ though 
probably not tho most ancient or accurate, applies 
it to the cup used by our Loid at the Last Supper. 
There is more literary suppoit for a diilerent inter- 
pretation— the vessel in which Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea collected the blood fiom the wound-punts 
of Jesus ; this vessel is sometimes, though not 
always, identified with a diuhcc or dish used at 
tho Supper. Sometimes, again, tho Grail seenm 
to lie a platter; or a relmuaiy to contuin the 
Host; or a stone, as in Wolfiani; or a ‘ ru h 
Grail,’ undefined, hut apparently a food-producing 
talisman. Derivations of the word vaiy as much 
as definitions of its meaning. The best authenti- 
cated traces it to the Latin cutter (cup), through 
the forms cratalis and gmdahs. A derivation 
suggested by tho Grail romancers themselves (e g. 
Robert de Borron) is the root pr6 — the vessel 
being named from the plcasuro it gives to those 
who behold it ; cf. the much quoted sentence from 
Helinandus (Migne, PL cexu. 815) 

1 O rad alia autem Rive Ora dale (Jalliee diutur Bfut&lla lata, ct 
alluuantuhim profunda, in qua prctlosac riapen cum *uo Jure 
divitlbu* solent apponi gradatim . . et dicitur vulgarl nomine 
Graalz, quia grata et acceptable est.’ 

Paulin Paris ( Lex Romans de la table ronde, Paris, 
1868, i. 102) quotes an eighth-century story, which, 
if its authenticity could be established, would give 
a new derivation and definition together— of a 
Liber Gradalts, the adjective being akm to tho 
Gradual of tho Itornan Church. The whole sub- 
ject, alike in its ultimate origins and in its inner 
significance, like the Grail itself in Tennyson’s 
poem, is * all covered over with a luminous cloud,’ 
and there is room for much variety of theory and 
interpretation. The Grail itself in its elusiveness 
and changefulness baffles the writer’s quest to-day, 
as it baffled the knight’s quest long ago ; it flashes 
across his vision ana is gone before he has time to 
question it ; and he who sets forth to write of it 
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finds more to describe in the quest than in the 
goal. 

2. Literary development. — In the space of fifty 
years (roughly between 1170 and 1220) the great 
body of Giail romance apparently came into 
existence. But it was not until 1861 that com- 
plete texts began to appear, most of them merely 
13th or 14th cent, transcripts of the 12th cent. 
MSS. Those MSS are fauna. in France, Germany, 
and Great Britain ; and early printed forms are 
preserved also in Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
The MSS are very confused as well as scattered— 
Home fragmentary, and some suggesting interpo- 
lations by later hands. Parts of the story con- 
nected in one MS are found elsewhere separated 
and conjoined with other parts, so that tne task 
of research has been one of very great difficulty. 
The Germans F. Zarncke (in II. Paul and W. 
Braune's Beitr. zur Gesch. der deutschcn Spr. und 
Lit. iii. [Halle, 1876] 304 ff ) and A. Birch -Hirsch- 
feld (Die Sage vom Gral, Leipzig, 1877) made 
praiseworthy attempts to intioduce some chrono- 
logical order into the chaos ; and, while other 
scholars have not been able entirely to agree with 
Birch-Hirschfeld’s analysis, it still supplies a basis 
for tabulation which is helpful. It must always, 
however, be remembered that the discovery of 
some hitherto concealed MS or some biographical 
fact might throw a flood of light on tne whole 
subject, and re-arrange the knowledge now pos- 
sessed by investigators. Meantime a very wide 
maigin must be allowed in such dates as may be 
conjectured from internal evidence of the MSS. 
Much controversy still circles round the names of 
Clir6tien de Troyes and Robert de Borron. Of the 
dated work, Chretien’s is the oldest of all, and by 
most scholars he was regarded as the undisputed 
head of the cycle. Birch-Hirschfeld, however, 
cave that place most emphatically to Robert de 
Borron, and of later years Miss Weston also has 
been inclined to take the same position. The 
decision is largoly dependent on whether we may 
regard the Prose Pctreval as representing do 
Borron’s work, and thus much earlier than 
scholars have hitherto placed it (For Nutt’s 
division into ‘ Early History ’ and * Quest ’ ver- 
sions, and for the connexion with the Arthurian 
cycle as a whole, boo art. Arthur in vol. ii. 
p. fl b .) 

It is to be noted that the Celtic Percdur and 
the English Syr Percyvelle do not deal with the 
Grail as such. But they cannot be omitted in an 
account of the Romance literature, because of 
their value in the matter of tracing origins. 
Fhknoh:— x Le Conte del Qraal of Chretien de Troves (1180- 
00): poem printed for the first time by Potvin from the 
Mons MS, and contained (along with * the Elucidation, ' 
Gautier, Maneesier, and Gerbert) in vote ii -vi. of Perceval 
l« Gallon, on It Conte del Qraal, Mons, 1866-71. Copies of 
this work are ao rare at to render it practically inacces- 
sible. 

a Gautier de Doulens (or Wauohier de Denain, as be U called 
by Mtsa Woston, following M. Meyer) continues Chretien's 
poem (1190-1216) A different version and interpolation 
given in another MS Is referred to occasionally as pseudo- 
Gautier. 

3. Le petit St Qraal of Robert de Borron (1180-99) : (a) 
the unique fragmentary M8. a poem of about 8614 lines 
dealing with Joseph of Anmaihcca, and the remaining 
fragment with Merlin \ (b) prose versions of the above : 
several MSS, of which the chief are the Gang* MS (1260) ; 
the Hath MS (0. 1280) ; and the famous Didot MS which 
inoludes as well the Prose Perceval (see below). The whole 
te accessible In an appendix to vol. i. of FumivalTe Seynt 
Qraal , or Sank Ryal, London, 1861-63. 

4 Quette M Saint Qraal : prose ; authorship unknown ; 
the asoriptlon In the M8 to Map considered very dubious 
(1100, probably after Gautier); accessible in the form of 
Malory 5 * Le Morte A’ Arthur. 

5. Qrand Saint Qraal (the fullest ' Early History *) • prose ; 
authorship unknown (a 1800) ; accessible in Bucher’s he 
Saint-Qraal, ou It Joseph d’Anmathu , Le Mans, 1876-78, 
or in Furaivall’s Seynt Qraal, or Sank Ryal. 

6. Maneesier continues Chretien’s poem, adding 46,379 verses 
after Gautier, and so finishing Le Conte (1214-20). 


7 Gerbert de Montreuil Interpolates 16,000 verses chiefly 
between Gautier and Manessler (1220-26) Both 6 and 7 
are printed as above in Potvin’s Le Conte del Qraal. 

8. Per les vans or Perceval le Gallott : prose ; author unknown 
(e. 1226) , first printed by Potvin In voL I. of Le Conte del 
Qraal (see above) . now accessible in the form of The B \gh 
History of the Holy Graal, tr. by Sebastian Evans, London, 
1898 

0. The Prose Perceval (1230-50 ? , see above), found in the 
Didot MS (1301), also in a Modena MS which Miss Weston 
thinks both an earlier and better text, accessible in 
Hucher’s Le Saint-Qraal, ou le Joseph d’Arimathie. Miss 
Weston also gives a comparison of the D and M MSS in her 
Legend of Sir Perceval, \o\ ii, London, 1909. 

CKMrio:— *. MaMnogi of Percdur, Son of Evrawe: prose; 
probably a re-translation back from French into Welsh 
of an old Welsh story. It 1s found in the Red Book of 
Hergest , MS of end of 14th oent, also in MSS of 18th cent; 
accessible In The Mabinogion, tr. by Lady Guest, London, 
1838-49 , also selection ea by A Nutt, do 1910 
s. Y Seint Qraal : selections from Hengwrt MS (16th cent ); 
a Welsh ‘Quest’ Story (with Eng. tr. by Robert Williams, 
London, I816) slightly differing from other forms, consist- 
ing in its first part of a version corresponding to Parts 
xiu -xvii of Malory’s Morte d' Arthur, and in its seoond 
part of a version of the Perlesoaue. 

English The metrical Romance of Syr Pereyvelle or Sir 
Perceval of Qallet from the Thornton MS (0 1440) In the 
Library of Lincoln Cathedral , accessible in the Thornton 
Romances (1884, od Halllwell) 

German — t Parzi val, by Wolfram von Eschenbach • a metrical 
romance (c 1210), accessible in Eng tr Parzival a 
Knightly Epie, bv Jessie L Weston, 2 vote , London, 1894 
a. Dm Crdne, by llcmrioh von dem TUrlin, who lived in 
the first half of the 13th cent , accessible In vol xxvii of 
Bibliothek des httsrar Veretns, ed G II F. Scholl, Stutt- 
gart, 1862 

3 Derjxingere Titurel, by Albrecht von Scharffenberg (1270), 
written late for purposes of the study of the Grail, but 
interesting as A compilation and completion of fragments 
left by Wolfram and some unknown author ; accessible as 
Der jilngere Titurel, ed. K. A. Hahn, Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 1842 

The three great names in connexion with this 
literature are those of Chretien de Troyes, Robert 
de Borron, and Wolfram von Eschenbach. Chretien 
was the poet of the court. His story is told with 
a charm of style and a sense of chivalry which give 
it a very high place in mediaeval literature. But 
he does not explain the Grail, nor does ho give 
any suggestion of realizing its deeper meaning. 
Whether this was merely the art of the skilful 
romancer, who intended to explain and deepen 
his theme, we have no means of knowing. His 
death bioke the poem off abruptly, to bo finished 
by those who may or may not have grasped bis 
ideas. Robert de Borron was a much less skilled 
and polished workman. But there was a com- 
pleteness about his work—especially if we may 
claim the Perceval as part of his idea— which 
puzzled scholars. He evidently had a definite 
and comprehensive plan. Ho viewed the Grail as 
a Christian symbol, and made his story carry out 
that conception. To him, for this reason, some 
have ascribed the fusion of the Grail story with 
the Saga. But the exact point of contact with 
the Arthurian cycle is very difficult to fix (see art. 
ARTHUR). To Wolfram v. Eschenbach it was left 
to give the legend its most spiritualized form 
* Wolfram,’ says A. Nutt (Studtee on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 188% p. 267), ‘ makes 
his hero win salvation by steadfast faith.’ The 
Grail is here certainly not the Cup of the Last 
Supper. But the field of Grail attainment is the 
Gem of Christian endeavour, and its banner is 
charity, the chanty which for Wolfram changod 
the unmeaning question, ' What does it (the Grail) 
serve T * into * What aileth thee T * 

3. Subject-matter. — It is quite evident that 
hundreds of stories were floating about, and that 
the Romance writers could pick and choose accord- 
ing to individual temperament and desire. To this 
is probably due the welding of entirely different 
stories. These stories were, however, based on 
myths of the world’s early days, and were, there- 
fore, near enough akin to be constantly suggesting 
each other, while differing enough in detail to 
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make a strange confusion when brought together. 
Thus we get a loosely-connected mass of incident 
and at least three heroes — Perceval, Gawain, and 
Galahad. We may set Galahad on one side as 
quite probably a late invention. He appears m 
the Queste and Grand St Graal. To this fact is 
perhaps due the theory that he was invented by 
Walter Map— possibly as a tribute to the son of 
Henry n. j more likely in order to detach the stoiy 
from its early somewhat pagan associations and 
make the claim of the Church to tho story more 
plausible because of the saintliness of the knight. 
Gawain and Perceval are both early heroes. In 
the Conte of Chretien, Gawain is an understudy to 
Perceval. But close investigation has led Miss 
Weston to the conclusion that these are the heroes 
of two different stories which have fused, and that 
Gawam is the earlier of the two. It is worthy 
of note how much closer the connexion between 
Gawain and the rest of the poem is in Wolfram 
than in Chr6tien do Troyes. Persistent features— 
in addition, of course, to the Grail itself and the 
question * Cui on servit ?’ associated with it— are . 

(a) The Vengeance Quest : tho hero sets out with 
the desire to avenge the fate of his father or uncle 
— a quite human and, therefore, primitive note. 

( b ) Tke Unspelhng Quest : the hero visits a be- 
spelled castle, where he finds eithei simply super- 
natural beings such as the maidens or those — 
neither gods nor men— who linger under a spell 
from which only a mortal who has attained a 
certain heroic level can release them The hero, 
therefore, must know or do certain things If ho 
fails, tho castle vanishes or he leaves it unnoticed 
and unhelped. This is obviously a contribution 
from the childhood of the world, when moitals 
were half-aware of supernatural powers, with whom 
magic alone enabled them to deal, (c) The Great 
Fool Tale : this is a primitive story found among 
all peoples. It takes various forms, but, apart 
from incidental details, it is geneially the story of 
a youth (son of a god or hero) who in consequence 
of certain events grows up away from the world and 
in ignorance of its ways ; he letums to that world 
and, in spite of his want of knowledge, finds his 
way back to the hero-band to which his father be- 
longed ; and, in time, proves himself to be the 
greatest of them all. The appropriation of this 
well-known folk-tale for either simple or complex 
forms of the story is easy to understand, whether 
the writer had in nund a merely charming romance 
or one laden with inner meaning. And so this is 
either the Perceval of Chretien’s courtly poem or 
the Parzival of Wolfram’s spiritual allegory (d) 
The Fisher-kmg . the wounded king of the Grail 
eastle is found fishing while he waits for his de- 
liverer. Apart from the Grail itself, and the 
‘ question/ this has been probably the most per- 
plexing feature of the cycle. Attempts have been 
made to account for the king’s occupation in vari- 
ous ways; but all are acknowledged to be not 
entirely satisfactory. There is, for instance, a 
possible link with the fish os the Christian symbol, 
the fish itself appearing in the * Early History ’ as 
that which, caught ana laid on the Table, divided 
the pure from tne impure among those who were 
fed by the Grail. There is also the Salmon of 
Wisdom of Irish folklore. And, most remote of 
all, there is even the Babylonian story of Adana, 
the wise one and fisher (cf. W. Staerk, Vber den 
Ursprung der Grallegende, Tubingen and Leipzig, 
1903, p. 65). (e) The Lance, the Sword, and the 
Diehi of these the lance is supposed to be the 
weapon which pierced the side of Christ, and ranks 
next to the Grail in importance. The swotd is 
sometimes the weapon of the Vengeance Qnest, 
but elsewhere it is sacred. The meaning of the 
dish is very uncertain. Indeed, there is some 


reason for suspecting that the romanoers had taken 
over the sword and the dish with little conception 
os to what they were or might signify. 

4. Sources.— As has been indicated, there is no 
primary form of the literature now known to be 
extant; and there has been much speculation as 
to sources and originals. It may oe taken as 
fairly certain that the Evangchum Nicodemi or 
Qesta Pxlati (a.d. 426) is an early source of the 
Joseph of Anmatluea stories. Surmises based on 
internal evidence suggest among sources that have 
disappeared : (a) a possible lost Latin original from 
which Chretien, Gautier, and Robert de Borron 
may have drawn, and which Walter Map (to whom 
the MSS ascribe the Queste) may have compiled 5 
this, it is even thought, might have been the Book 
of Philip of Flanders, which is spoken of in the 
Prologue to Chretien ; (b) a lost poem by Kyot 
or Guiot, to whom Wolfram, scorning Chi6tien’s 
version, ascribes his version of the story (the rare 
North French poem, the Saone deNausay, has been 
used in evidence of the existence of some such poet) ; 

(c) a lost Brutus . Robert de Borron in ilia Merlin 
refers to an ‘ estoire de Bretagne que on appelle 
Brutus, que Messire Martin de Rocester translata ’ 
As has been shown above, all these problematic 
sources would again be dependent for their ulti- 
mate origin on a mass of traditional tales pre- 
sei ved and passed on by tho bards of tho time, of 
whom Master Blihis 01 Bleheris, referred to m 
‘the Elucidation,’ may possibly have been one. 
The contact between East and West, and the especi- 
ally close touch between England and France, m 
the century from which these stories come { makes 
tho held of investigation a very far-reaching one 
and the search for ongins extremely perplexing. 

(1) Celtic theory — In 1838 the publication of 
Lady Guest’s The Mabmogion ;from the Llyfr Coch 
of Herqest and other ancient Welsh MSS called 
attention to the marked similarity of incident be- 
tween the three Welsh tales {The Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint the Son of Erbm, Peredur the 
Son of Evrawc) and three Romances of the French 
trouvbre Chretien de Troyes ( Yvam , le chevalier 
au Lion, Erec, and Le Conte del Graal). The bear- 
ing of this similarity on researcii into the history 
of the Grail story was at once seen by scholars, 
who divided themselves into partisans of either (a) 
the Insular or (b) the Continental school ; the one 
holding that the Welsh tales were the earlier, and 
the other that the birth-place of the tales was not 
W ales but Armorica, whence they reached Chi 6ticn 
de Troyes. Among the leading exponents of the 
Insular school were Gaston Paris and A. Nutt ; and 
of the Continental school, Foerster and Golthet. 
In the main, the Insular Celtic thooiy has pre- 
vailed. The essence of that theory is that the 
stories — a proto- Mabmogion — passed from the 
Welsh story-tellers to France through the medium 
of the Breton lais, and were seized upon and given 
literary form by Chretien de Troyes. Some of the 
stories, retranslated, returned to Wales, and these 
we have in the Mabmogion, A. Nutt, in las Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail (London, 1888), 
has given many instances of what he regards as 
conclusive proofs that the Mabmogion were very 
near to the myth roots in their primitive sim- 
plicity, and that many of the most curious incidents 
in the French cycle nave affinities so close with 
Celtic folklore that they cannot be overlooked. 

(2) Oriental theory. — The names of Caster and 
Wesselofsky are associated with the hypothesis 
that the sources of the Btory are to be found in the 
East. By them it is connected with the famous 
Alexander-romance literature and other Eastern 
myths. There are, of course, characteristics which 
lend themselves to this theory. Rich Eastern 
colouring appears in most of the stories ; there is 
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alto an Oriental eon version legend ; and Wolfram’s 
Pareival has many features of this kind, including 
the introduction of Preeter John and the Knights 
Templar Most scholars, however, have rejected 
the theory on the ground that the mere existence 
of kindred myths proves little. The Crusades, too, 
with their continual movement between East and 
West, while explaining many Eastern features, 
make it impossible to base any origin-theory simply 
on Oriental colouring. W. Staerk, in his treatise 
(cited above), p. 44ff., deals with the connexion 
between the sacramental cup and the wonder- 
dispensing vessel, and points out, with many inter- 
esting examples, the place of Babylonian myth in 
shaping ‘the ground-tone in that Gnostic-Oriental 
circle of ideas out of which Judaism and Christi- 
anity equally have drawn deeply’ (p 47). 

(3) Nature-cult theory . — One special ingredient 
among those suggesting an Eastern origin is very 
clearly marked— an apparent affinity with elements 
in the cult of Adonis or some similar Nature-cult. 
This becomes more important when ono notices 
that tins resemblance is plainest m forms of the 
story adjudged by criticism on other grounds to be 
the oldest. There is the persistent feature of the 
wasted land, partly or wholly resfcorod to fertility, 
especially in combination with the wounded king 
restored to health : there is an obvious suggestion 
of ‘Tammuz yearly wounded,’ and of observances 
of Nature’s annual decay and resurrection, which 
wore not only wide-spread but, on the whole, 
travelled westwards. The parallel becomes still 
more suggestive when one notes the prominence 
of weeping in the Grail legends— sometimes a weep- 
ing maiden or maidens, sometimes the weeping of 
all m the Grail castle : in tho Peredur there is the 
weeping and lamenting even without the Grail 
itself. 1 These affinities were first noticed by Sim- 
rock and Martin, but have been more completely 
worked out by Miss Weston in an article on * Tho 
Grail and tho Kites of Adonis’ (FL xviu., Sept 
1007), and in her second vol. on The Legend of Sir 
Perceval. 

(4) Initiation theory. — Blended with these ele- 
ments there are others which suggest affinities 
with religious mysteries and initiation ceremonies 
Thero is almost always in the Grail story a nues- 
tion to be asked by the hero ; lie fails to ask it, 
and draws upon himself the curses of the people of 
tiie wasted land ; or he asks it partially, and the 
blight is but partially lifted ; by and by he comes 
again to the Grail castle, and asks it fully and 
successfully. The same mystery-note is suggested 
by tho ‘socrot words’ which in somo of tho later 
forms of the story are confided to the successful 
Grail- winner ; ana by ‘the changes of the Grail,* 
beheld by king Arthur, ‘in five several manners 
that none ought to tell, for the secret things of the 
sacrament ought none to toll openly but he to whom 
God hath given it’ {High History , ii. 112). The 
theory lias been suggested that here we have the 
remnants of on initiation logend— the failure to ask 
the question representing an initiation manquie. 
The theory is difficult to prove: vagueness and 
mystery are of tho essence or the incident ; but it is 
difficult to account otherwise for the fact that the 
question-element is so central and so persistent., 

5, Christianization.— The Christian element'* in 
the Grail stories now remains to be considered. 
This includes the whole ' Early History ’ material 
— the story of Joseph of Arimatheea and his de- 
scendants and their connexion with the Grail, also 
the conversion of Britain through Joseph’s kins- 
man Brons or his son Josephes. It also includes 
the Christianized details, which vary in quantity 
in different forms of the story. Sometimes this 

1 Of. Kak 8>«; J. O Fraser. Adonis , Attis, Orins*, London, 
1007, p. Off., The Dying God, 1011, p. 26311. 


element is very scanty: in the Diu Ordni it Is 
practically absent ; in the Thornton Syr PercyvelU 
there is nothing except that the Knight goes at 
last to the Holy Land. Sometimes, again, the 
documents abound m Christian symbolism or allu- 
sion : even in the Mabmogion, one comes across 
nuns, paternosters, baptism, Good Friday j in the 
Perlesmua there is a strong tincture of asceticism ; 
in Wolfram, though the Grail itself takes its least 
ecclesiastical form, there is the dove, the Host, and 
the order of virgin knights, and the Grail vision is 
denied to a heathen. It may now be taken as an 
accepted result of scholarship that these Christian 
elements represent transformations or fusions com- 

r atively late in the history of the Grail idea, and 
not give an indication of its ultimate origin, 
which is much more likely to be found among the 
elements alluded to in the preceding paragraphs. 
It is conceivable that a talisman in the form of & 
vessel or otherwise, 1 and already reverenced on 
other grounds, might be changed into the Chalice 
of the Lost Supper by contact with Christian influ- 
ence, just as the shrines of certain pagan goddesses 
were absorbed into the cult of the Virgin. But it 
is inconceivable that the process should work the 
other way — that a vessel hallowed by immemorial 
Christian tradition could degenerate into a mere 
food-pioducing talisman; it is unthinkable that 
the Holy Chalice and the lance of Longinus should 
be turned to the uses of a mere vengeance-quest, 
as would be the case on the hypothesis of a purely 
Christian origin for the Grail idea. 

The problem remains of the time and place at 
which the Christian influences definitely touched 
the non-Christian traditions and accomplished the 
great fusion. Something of this must have been 
clue to the Gospel of Nicodemus (see above ; also 
HDIi lii. 54411.), which had been known in tho 
West for some hundreds of years. Much was also 
duo to the Crusades; in Miss Weston’s words 
(Legend of Sir Perceval , n. 207), 

‘ all eyes were turned to Jerusalem ; and the effort to wrest the 
Holy Places, the site of the Death and Dural of the Redeemer, 
from the hands of the infldcl captured the Imagination of all 
Christendom Relics of the Passion, fragments of the Cross, 
the Nails, the Crown of Thorns, wire making their way in a 
continuous procession to Euroixi , the Holy Lance had been 
discovered at Antioch , numerous places boasted the possession 
of the Holy Blood.' 

It was very natural that a story of a lance and 
cup should take on a new colouring from the things 
which were moving Christendom, and that a hero 
whose primal quest had been for vengeance on an 
enemy or for the removal of an evil spell should 
have his goal transfigured, without always losing 
all trace of its former character. One of the spots 
where the Joseph-legend was first localized, and 
where the * sang real* was believed to be preserved, 
was Fdcamp 9 It is possible and probable that this 
was one of the most definite points of contact be- 
tween tho Christian and non -Christian traditions. 
But if that was so, a re-colouring of the whole 
matter in the interests of Glastonbury must have 
taken place when the Christianized story crossed 
the Channel and touched again the borders of the 
Wales from which, before its baptism, it had 
emerged. The reign of Henry n. (1154-89) coin- 
cides with three noteworthy things: the climax 
of the ‘ sang real ’ interest at Fecamp ; the attempt 
to utilize the Arthurian tradition in the concilia- 
tion of wild Wales ; and the ecclesiastical assertion 
of Britain against Rome, resisted by Thomas & 
Beeket. There was thus a strong inducement to 
Christianize the cup of Celtic legend and to glorify 
Glastonbury as the home of the sacred Chalice ; 

1 The much discussed atone in Wolfram may have been a 
vessel eat from stone. The snore ctUino at Genoa was sakl to 
have been cut from an emerald 
a in 1171 the relic was discovered in a pillar, and exhibited 
above the High Attar of the Abbey. See Le Roux de Lincey, 
£tmi ntr t’a wage de AVoarop, Rouen, 1840, p. 79 ff. 
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and the ambitions and necessities of Ileniy II. may 
have helped to give the legend its final form and 
home. It was a convenient thing that the sanctity 
of Glastonbury should rival that of any Continental 
shrine, and that the antiquity of its traditions 
should be widely known and reverenced. 

The Grail legends, however thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, always retained a flavour of heterodoxy ; 
they never fully or universally received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. This has been accounted for 
in different ways— by the fact that they involved 
too high a claim for the British Church j or because 
they were so largely coloured by the adventures, 
ana, therefore, by the reputation, of the Knights 
Templar ; or because they embodied elements de- 
rived from pagan faith and worship. Whatever 
ecclesiastical suspicion may have gathered round 
the theme was possibly intensified by the con- 
troversy regarding the denial of the cup to the 
laity. The deprivation caused wide-spread re- 
sentment, and tne Grail may have taken to itself 
fresh glory as the symbol of an unsatisfied desire. 
Sebastian Evans’ ingenious reading of one form of 
the story — in which he interprets the Fisher-king 
as the Pope, Perceval as Dominic, Galahad as 
Francis, the wasted land as Britain under the 
interdict, etc. — is, if unconvincing as an interpre- 
tation, at least a proof of the ease with which the 
Btory can be made to fit a theory. In early days 
it may have been equally easy to use it to convey 
an impression, if not definitely to advocate an 
opinion. 

6. Significance and symbolism. — Is there any 
hypothesis which would unify these different ideas, 
and which, actually and historically, even if semi- 
unconsciously, might have served for a basis of 
fusion’ The likeliest of those that have been 
suggested is the idea of the quest for the secret 
of life • it is sufficiently ancient, persistent, and 
close to the abiding instincts of men. The Adonis 
rites were concerned with the death and the quick- 
ening of the natural world. Some of the ancient 
mysteries wore the expression of the human hunger 
for the supreme secret, and a promise of its satis- 
faction. May not some forms of this quest, and 
some dreams of its goal, have hidden themselves 
among the Celtic races, to emerge again in tales 
about the quests of heroes, the deliverance of a 
blighted land, or the achievements of a cauldron 
of plenty? Meantime there had come down an- 
other line of development the Btory of another 
Cup, hallowed by its connexion with the most 
sacred Name, exalted by the sacramental principle 
now accepted throughout Christendom, revered as 
the means whereby souls questing for life found 
life indeed. Visio Dei vita homxnis ; and God and 
life were together in the cup of sacrifice. So the 
two life-quests met, being aided in their fnsion at 
once by certain convenient resemblances of exter- 
nal form, by historical causes alluded to above, 
and not least by underlying unity of essential 
idea. Through this fusion there was fashioned 
one of the richest influences which have ever in- 
spired music, poetry, and art; and an abiding 
symbol for the moral and spiritual idealism of 
pilgrim humanity. Seen from different stand- 
points, the Grail became the emblem of moral 
parity, or of triumphant faith, or of soldierly 
neroism, or of gracious charity ; the radiance of 
it became the radiance of that ultimate perfection 
which allures those who struggle and rewards 
those who attain. It is noteworthy that Robert 
de Borron, before the tradition had time to be 
deeply eoclesiastieized, and Richard Wagner, who 
had no special ecclesiastical interest to serve, 
should alike be able to see the spiritual signifi- 
oance of the Grail idea. While the symbol has i 
itUl a special meaning for 


'Godly hearts that, grails of gold, 

8 till the blood of faith do hold,' 

it also expresses in the most comprehensive way, 
by virtue of its ancient origins and devious wan- 
derings, the purest desire and best attainment of 
the human Bpirit. 

Lithraturb —In addition to the books and artioles mentioned 
above in text and notes, see Lit appended to art. Arthur. 
Arthurian Otoul Of those mentioned there, the most useful 
in the present connexion are those of Blrch-Hlrschfeld, A. 
Nutt, and Jessie L. Weston. B Wechssler (Die Sage s foil. 
Oraal, Halle, 1808) gives a very complete bibliography. 8ee also 
J L. Weston’s second vol of Sir Perceval Studi **, London, 
1009; A. Nutt’s smaller book (popular, but sufficient), The 
Legends of the Holy Grail, do 1002 ; Sebastian Evens, In 
Quest of the Iloly Grail, do 1898; A. B. Waite, The Bidden 
Church oj the Holy QraR , do. 1900: Paul Hagen.Dsr Gral, 
Strassburg, 1900 , at also an art. by A Nutt, inPL/f iv. (1881L 
on the oonnexion between the Grail stories and J. G. von Hahn's 
'Aryan Expulsion • and • Return * Formula.' Among modern 
poetical expressions of the Grail idea, the most striking, next 
to Tennyson’s, is that of R. S Hawker, The Quest of Uie 
Sangraal fan unfinished fragment, Exeter, 1864 ; reprinted in 
Poetical Works, London, 1899). A fine practical and homiietical 
treatment is given by J H. Skrine, in Sermons to Paetort and 
Matters, London, 1910, d. 211 S 

J. M E. Ross and Margaret Ross. 

GRANTH (Skr. granth{a) ‘ book,’ ' treatise, ’ 

* code,’ or ' section * [Platts, Hindustani Dictionary/, 
London, n.d., J.v.l). — The term granth is applied 
generally to any book, especially to a rohgious 
hook. In the Sikh religion the Granth denotes 
the general body of the Sikh scriptures, which 
comprise two mam parts ■ (1) the Adi (or * original') 
Granth, which was compiled by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh guru, from the writings of Bftbft Nftnak, 
the founder of Sikhism, and many other religious 
reformers ; and (2) the Daaam PftushfthldS Granth 
(abbreviated to Dasani Granth), or ‘ Granth of the 
tenth Padshah,’ viz. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
and last guru of tho Sikhs. All Sikhs accept the 
authority of (1) ; but that of (2) is confined to the 
extremist sections of the Sikh community. From 
Granth is derived granthi, ‘ an expounder of the 
Sikh scriptures,’ ‘a reader or custodian of the 
Granth ’ (see Ernst Trumpp, The Adi Granth or 
Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, London, 1877 ; and 
Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion • its 
Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, 6 vols,, 
Oxford. 1909). 

The Adi Granth in its present form was com- 
piled by Guru Arjun (1681-1606), but after liis time 
some of Teg Bahadur’s versos were added to it, 
with a single distich of Guru Govind Singh. The 
compilation included not only the extant writings 
of the earlier gurus, 1 but also those of many 
bhagats, or devotees, such as E&niftnanda and his 
disciples, Dhanni the Jatfc, Pfpft, Ravid&sa, Kablr, 
and Sainu, as well as Shaikh Farid, tho Muslim 
fiifi, and Namadeva. Those of the last-named are 
of special lmguistio interest, as he is considered the 
first Marathi writer. Further, Guru Arjun ap- 
pears to have added a number of panegyrics 
composed for the occasion by various bhalfs (ondfs. 


or extracts from the Rag Asd and Rdq Gujari, 
which are used as an even-song by the &khs,* the 
So-purkhu, or further extracts from the R&g Asd, 
by Guru Ram D&s, and the So-hild, or extracts 
from the Rdgs Gauji, Asd, and Dhandsari ,* which 

i Riba Ninak, Angad, A max DM, and Rim DM, predecessors 
of Arjun 

* Macauliffe describes these as panegyrics of bards who 
attended on the gurus or admired their characters 

* The So-dar or So-daru is classed by Macauliffe a* one of 
the RahtrAs, a collection of the hymns recited at sunset by the 
Sikhs. The hymns In this collection were composed by the 
Gurus Ninak, A mar DM, Rim DM, and Arjun, In the two modes 
itftted* 

4 To these Macauliffe (L 289) adds RAg Qauri Purbi. The 
So-hild derives its name from tmoanioela , ' the time tor sleep,' 
and consists of hymns by Gurus Ninak, Rim Die, and m 
the modes stated. 
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are used as a prayer before retiring to rest. The 
morning service of the Sikhs consists in the recita- 
tion of the Japji, followed by the Asi i ki Wdr, 
which was composed almost entirely by Gum 
Nfinak, though it includes some stanzas by Gum 
Angad IVcir meant originally a dirge for the 
brave slain in battle, but the term came to mean 
any song of praise. Wars were composed in stanzas 
called paurts, ‘ladders/ which were chanted by 
professional minstrels. The Granth of Guru 
Govind Smgli contains his Japji, the Ahal XJstat 
(or praise of the creator), the Vachxtar Nafa/c (or 
Wonderful Drama), in which the Gum gives an 
account of his parentage, his Divine mission, and the 
battles in which he had been engaged. His militant 
character is illustrated by the inclusion of three 
abridged translations of the Dew Mahdtmya, an 
episode in the Marlcandeya Purdn, in praise of 
Durgft, the goddess of war. Then follow tne Gy&n 
Parbodh (or awakening of knowledge) ; accounts 
of 24 incarnations of the Deity, selected because 
of their warlike character; the Ilazdrc de shabd 
(nuatrains in praise of God and in leprobation of 
ldolatiy and hypocusy) ; the Shdstar Ndm Mala 
(a list of woapons used in the Guru’s time, with 
special reference to the Creator’s attributes) ; the 
Tria Chantar (or tales lllusl rating the qualities 
and deceit of women) ; the Zafarndvm (an epistle 
of the Guru to Aurangzih) ; and soveial metrical 
tales in Persian. According to Trnmpp, the body 
of the Granth comprises 30 original ftdgs , includ- 
ing those from which extracts are inserted in the 
foregoing parts, and a 31st Edq, called the Jai- 
javanti, which was composed by Tog Bahadur. 
Among these Rags, or modes, are distributed the 
verses of the various gurus, and to each Rdq say- 
ings of one or more bhagats are apponded, but with- 
out any system or order. The first four Rdgs aie 
the most important. Macaul life’s account agrees in 
essentials, lie describes the hymns of the gurus 
and saints as arranged according to the 31 Rags in 
which they were composed, and adds (vol. l. p. li) : 

‘The first nine Gurus adopted the name Nanak as their nom 
dr plumrJ and their compositions are distinguished by Mahallas 
or quardets. The Granth Sahib is likened to a city, and the 
hymns of oach Guru to a ward or division of It Thus the com- 
positions of Guru Nanak arest\ led Mahalla one, that is, the first 
ward ; the compositions of Guru Angad the second ward, and 
so on. After the hymns of the Gurus are found the hymns of 
the Bhagats under their several musical measures * 

But, despite its varied origins, the Granth is to the 
Sikhs the embodiment of their gurus. 

The Granth is concluded with a Bhog, which 
comprises a number of Shloks, and minor pieces by 
various gurus and bhagats. Owing to the diversity 
of its origins, the book is not wntten in any one 
language, but in various vernaculars of modern 
India. Thus Nftmadeva wrote in an old form of 
MarftthI ; and the Brfthman Triiochan closely 
resembled him in style. Jaideo used a cmious 
mixture of Sanskrit and the modern vernacular, 
while Rftmftnanda’s idiom is the old Hindi, differing 
little, if at all, from that of Kablr and his co- 
disciples. It is curious that, though Nanak and 
bis successors were all natives of the Paniab. they 
used an idiom closely resembling the Hindi, doubt- 
less in imitation of Kablr and the other bhagats , to 
whom they owed so much as roligious teachers. 
The result is that parts of the Granth, e.g. that of 
Govind Singh, which is in pure Hindi, are unintel- 
ligible to the modern Sikhs. 

The metres of the Granth, which is wholly in 
verse, are either old Prakrit metres or of a latei 
type, the verses being measured by quantity only 
ana always rhyming. 

* Tba ton gurus are regarded by the Sikhs a a only one person, 
the light of the flrat Guru’e eoul ha> ing been transmitted to 
eaoh of his successors in turn. Of. with this tho Shi'a teaching 
of the devolution of the »Or t or tight, of the Prophet upon hie 
descendants. 


Litmutubs.— Trumpp’s tr . as cited in the art, though it de- 
serves much of Macauli&e's criticism for its obscurity, it prefaced 
by a valuable introduction. His notes on the Lexicography of 
the Granth are (n the Royal Library at Munich He puoushed 
a useful booklet on Die Religion der Sikhs, Leipzig, 1861. Mac* 
auliffe’s work U valuable aa reproducing the view of the gydnis, 
or traditional Interpreters, of the Granth, but it lacks an 
apparatus criticus H. A. ROSE. 

GRATIS.— See Charites. 


GRATITUDE.— There are many human emo- 
tions that can be understood only if taken dnectly 
m connexion with the social nature of man. They 
presuppose the fact that men dwell together in 
communities— have common interests, share com- 
mon experiences, run common risks, and find unity 
to be power. To this class belong the tender emo- 
tions — those that are excited by concern or regard 
of one person for another, and that are essentially 
of a cementing and beneficent kind. Supreme 
among these is love, which carries along with it 

arental, filial, and similar affections — love of 

insfolkj love of country, and the like ; next are 
friendship and the allied feelings of esteem and 
admiration ; then come th® benevolent affections 
or aflections of good-will, including sympathy, 
compassion, pity, and so forth ; and last of. all 
may be instanced gratitude, which has distinct 
relations to all the others just enumerated. 

x. Nature and origin.— Gratitude lias been de- 
fined as ‘that delightful emotion of love to him 
who has conferred a kindness on ns, tho very feel- 
ing of which is itself no small part of the benefit 
conferred’ (Thomas Brown, op. cit. vnfra, lxm). 
The definition, though correct so far as it goes, is 
not adequate ; it does not reach the real centre of 
the conception. We wish to know what is the 
nature of the emotion, whence it originates, and 
how it manifests itself. 

(1) First, then, we observe that what arouses 
the emotion is not the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred (although this may react upon it), but 
the display of friendliness, affection, and good 
feeling on the part of the benefactor — such mani- 
festation of good-will and kindly consideration for 
the recipient as cannot be claimed or exacted. 
There is no claim, properly speaking, in true grati- 
tude : giver and receiver both gam, but neither 
claims. Hence, gratitude is not, as tho cynic has 
so frequently represented it to be, mere ‘ bread and 
butter ’ affection ; nor is it the prudential ‘ regard 
for favours to come.’ These are purely selfish con- 
siderations. marks of an unworthy calculating 
egotism, which debase the emotion and transform 
it into what is mean and ignoble. Gratitude is an 
unselfish joyous response to kindness — a response 
that is immediate and spontaneous ; the ultimate 
meaning of which is that human nature is so con- 
stituted that affection and unity between persons 
is the foundation of it, ill-will and enmity (all 
indications to the contrary notwithstanding) Being 
abnormal and depraved. Hence the biting force 
and odious character of ingratitude. ' Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind, thou art not so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude ’ (As You Like It, ii. vii. 174 ff.). Now, 
why! Not simply because the ungrateful man 
does not ’fully value one’s gift (that would be a 
small matter), but also because he throws back 
one’s good-will with coldness and thereby cuts one 
off from a place in his afieotions : in him, as Kant 
puts it, ‘ the duties of philanthropy are inverted, 
and the want of love is transmuted to a title to 
hate those by whom he has been first beloved’ 
{Metaphysic of Ethics, tr. J. W. Semple, Edin- 
burgh, 1836, p. 808). 

Tne nature of gratitude is not obscnrelv indi- 
cated in the fact that ‘grace’ and ‘ gratitude* are 
at root one and the same term, and represent the 
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reverse and the obverse side of the same fact — 
more dearly expressed, perhaps, in Greek, where 
the one word xdpit is expressive of both. The 
Greek term shows that the emotion is essentially 
a social one, and works in the atmosphere of unity 
and love, and is, therefore, a species of * brotherly 
affection.* 

(2) On all hands it is allowed that gratitude is a 
joyful and pleasant emotion, though there may be 
m it an element of pain — more especially when it 
begets solicitude for the object of it. But, though 
tins is granted, the source of the joy is matter of 
dispute. It has sometimes been maintained that 
gratitude arises either from our appreciation of the 
value of the benefit received, or from recognition 
of the fact that the benefactor has sacrificed some- 
thing for our sake. This needs examination. 
There is no doubt that the value of the gift fre- 
quently comes in to augment the joy which we 
experience, especially when the beneut takes the 
form of freeing us from pain or from an embarrass- 
ing situation. It is equally indisputable that a 
well-balanced nature esteems sacrifices that aie 
mode ou its behalf. But, although these facts may 
be necessary to the full explanation of the * ntensiti/ 
ot the joy that some cases of gratitude exhibit, 
they do not account for the essence of the emotion 
itself. Bor example, a pecuniary gift that brings 
a man domestic comfort, where penury and pinch- 
ing held sway before, necessarily affords pleasure ; 
but he will not be grateful for it unless, with 
greater or less consciousness, he realizes that it 
was the embodiment of benevolence, and that, in 
bestowing it, the giver was also bestowing himself. 
Belief fiom pain or suffering necessarily exhilarates 
and satisfies us ; but the exhilaration and satisfac- 
tion become gratitude only when our heart goes 
forth to the person who has confeired the boon, 
and we desire his welfare. Moreover, one is fre- 
quently grateful, and that in a very marked degree, 
for benefits that cost the giver little, or that aie 
in themselves of a trilling nature. Why in that 
case we are giatefully affected is because we iccog- 
nize that the heart of the giver is embedded in Ins 
gift. Still further, a benefit is a source of grati- 
tude to a man only so long as he believes that the 
person who confers it means his good. Let us 
suspect that ho has a sinister object in view in 
helping us, and immediately our gratitude is turned 
into indignation and resentment : he has not been 
giving lumself to us in lus gift, but has been using 
us as a tool, a means to an end, thereby making 
us his slaves and his inferiors. 

(3) From all this it will be at once apparent that, 
in gratitude, there is an element of admiration — 
admiration, by the recipient, of his benefactor as a 
man who finds it in his heart to bestow what 
cannot legally be claimed of him, and who is moved 
by non-selfish or altruistic regard. Generosity 
and disintei estedness are by their very nature im- 
pressive, and admiration is conditioned by mutual 
respect. 

(4) From this it will be apparent, also, that 
gratitude is near neighbour to synipathy : it is not 
sympathy, but it involves it. Unless the recipient 
could place himself in imagination in the position 
of the giver and realize his kindly feeling and good 
intention towards him, gratitude could not arise ; 
nor could the benevolence that actuates the giver 
have birth, did he not, in like manner, take home 
to himself the situation and the responding good- 
will and tender affection of the recipient. What 
sympathy does is to enable us to realize ; whereas 
gratitude is the result of the realization. 

a. Feeling or sense of inferiority.— It has often 
been a question keenly debated, whether gratitude 
does not place the grateful person in a position of 
inferiority hurtful to his self-respect, and, conse- 


quently, whether it should not be looked upon as 
a cringing and undesirable emotion. At any rate, 
in old Greek days, it was very much regarded m 
this light ; and one of the characteristics of * the 
high-minded man’ (fi€ya\6^vxos) ot Aristotle is 
that, if he has to receive a favour, he hastens to 
pay it back with a greater, so as to escape from 
the disagreeable feeling of indebtedness. 

‘ It ia hia nature,’ so we read (Eth Ete iv 8, 24 (.), * to oon- 
fer benefit*, but he is ashamed to receive them , for the former 
Is the part ot a superior, the latter ot an interior. And, when 
lie hoi received a benefit, he is apt to confer a greater in return , 
for thus ills creditor will become his debtor, and be in the posi- 
tion of a recipient of his favour. It is thought, moreover, that 
such men remember those on whom they have conferred favours 
better than those from whom they have received them ; for the 
recipient of a benefit is inferior to the benefactor, but such a 
man wishes to be in the position of a superior. So ha likes 
to be renuuded of the one, out dislikes to d« reminded of the 
other.’ 

In like manner, Cicero, in the Latin world, dis- 
courses rather coldly on the topio of benefits— 
when they should be received, and how and m 
what manner they should be conferred. As nnglit 
be expected, he views the matter from a shrewd, 
practical, common-sense standpoint, and indulges 
m B&ge counsel of the prudential stamp, delivered 
from the moralist’s platform, without much feel- 
ing and with little sympathetic interest (see do 
Ojjidis, i. 14-17). And even Seneca, in his do 
Beneficiis, does not get rid of this feeling of in 
ferionty in the recipient — subtle, stimulating, and 
suggestive though hia treatise be. 

Now, that ‘giver’ and ‘receiver’ indicate two 
difleront relationships cannot be denied ; and the 
situation is a delicate one as between leoipient 
and bestower ; it may, further, be allowed that 
‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But, 
when the gift takes tho form of a token of good- 
will, in winch, therefore, the giver lmpaits him- 
self, and when tho responding gratitude m the 
recipient is the offer of his Belf in exchange (wlm h 
even sincere ‘thanks’ always implies), tlicio is no 
galling inferiority involved — certainly not such as 
would infringe on one’s self-respect— but an ex- 
change of love, generous and fioe, in so far as 
each self is given and each is accepted or received. 
Surely, if it is not derogatory to our dignity to 
learn of a person wiser or better than ourselves, 
it is not derogatory to our dignity to receive a 
benefit from one who is friendly to us and who has 
both the power and the will to confer it. As finite 
beings, we are naturally limited in our ability to 
supply our own needs ; and, as members of the 
human race, we are bound to each oilier in mutual 
obligation from our birth to our death, nobody 
being excepted. Thus, favours conferred, whcio 
all need help, impose no derogatory inferiority on 
any. On the other hand, if the gift bestowed 
were accepted simply because of its extrinsic value 
—simply because, for example, it is a certain de- 
sirable sum of money— then disparaging inferiority 
would, indeed, be implied m gratitude (we have 
demeaned ourselves); but, inasmuch as the real 
origin of gratitude is to be found, not theie, but m 
the gift of the giver’s own self, it is altogether 
different. Hence, paying back the benefit or 
favour at the very earliest moment, so as to rid 
oneself of a distasteful obligation, becomes an 
irrelevant consideration here, and the thought of 
it vitiates, if it does not actually destroy, the 
noble emotion. The idea of paying back, so far 
as it really enters into the situation, is simply 
readiness on the part of the person benefited to 
befriend the benefactor, should necessity arise 
and the ability be present — the response, then, 
of love to love. It is the characteristic of grati- 
tude that it links the recipient to his benefactor 
in the bonds of love, and the goodwill in the case 
is mutual. If the recipient believed that the 
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gift was not a true expression of the giver’s self, 
or if it wan bestowed giudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while lie might accept it (stern necessity 
being laid upon him), he cortainly could not feel 
himself bound to the giver in true gratitude: 
heart has not gone forth to greet heart— -the com • 
•Dicrcml idea has intervened to spoil the tender 
emotion. It is then that tho recipient longs to 
pay hack tho gift at the eailiest moment— to free 
ntinaelf of a galling bunion • be 1ms never had tho 
gift as more than a loan ; mid the longer ho keeps 
it, the more, he feels, are the interest and dent 
accumulating. 

The nrocen in gratitude might be expressed In ptiysio- 
lngKul lniiKuaife, after the analogy of reflex action In order 
to u rt flex action, three things arc necessary — a central nenous 
cell (O), an ingoing impulse from a sense surface (A), along a 
st usury or afferent nerve, liberating energy at tin* coni re , 
an outgoing eummt (K), consequent on the discharge of eni igy, 
along an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end organ, re 
suiting in movement Precisely so, with a certain difference, 
is it in the case of gratitude, if the conscious recipient he 
regarded us the nerve centre (O), tie n the inflowing current 
from the bent fin tor (A) creates an Imnu diate response, which, 
however (and Intro is the dmtlnrtivn difference), In tho first 
irodmieo, traverses tho lmtli of (lie ingoing current In the 
reverse on hr, liaok to tne lx ntfa< tor (A), and tlmn, second- 
arily, manifests itself in active outflow (K) — in readiness to 
Borve 

3. Religious and theistic bearings.— (I) The 
true nutuio of gratitude ih stukingly exemplified 
m tho realm of religion. In Scripture, (loti’s 
‘grace* Ih ropuwentod an poured down on 

men— it comes as expressive of the Fathers love, 
unsolicited and unmerited ; it is the Father’s 
attention Inking outward beneheent form in rela- 
tion to His eaithly sons The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of this, man’s ‘grati- 
tude* (*dp < f also) springs up towards God — it is ] 
tho cheerful and spontaneous response to the 
inquest, ‘ My son, give me tlmio heart’ • in other 
woids, love has begotten love, and a willing dedi- 
cation of tho creature to the Cioator is the con- 
sequonoo— 1 The law was given by Moses; grace 
»ml truth came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn l 17 ). Here, 
in especial, the joy of gratitude is associated with 
awe, as all deep joy is. 

(li) Again, tho place of gratitude among the 
emotions is a very important one, ami its worth 
for human life and in the interests of ldigion is 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidarity 
of the race, on tho one hand — ‘none of us livetli 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself ’ (Ro 14 7 ) ; 
and, on tbo other hand, it is the basis of man’s 
true relationship to God and to Jesus Christ. In 
tho Christian religion, it means not only the well- 
ing up of affection towards the Heavenly Father 
and the Divine Redeemer, but also the dedication 
of tho believer to the service of tho Divine : as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, 

‘ Wherefore, receiving a kingdom which oannot 
t>e shnkon, let ua have oratitude (tx u f ltP X^P ir » 
KV 'grace,* RVm ‘thankfulness’), whotoby we 
may otter service woll-pleasing to God with rever- 
enco and awe* (12 s8 ) This service of the Divine 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will and 
readiness to benefit a benefactor in the sphere of 
the human. 

(3) Hence, lastly, gratitude lias a distinct re- 
ligious value in relation to theism and theistio 
argument. Whon the evidence or testimony to 
God’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laid (as 
It so frequently is) in human naturo, one part of 
that evidenoe is placed in the emotions (the other 
sources being the intellect and the conscience), 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the least 
impressive for the purpose. Indeed, man’s ‘feel- 
ing of dependence * has often been represented (as 
by Schleiermaoher) as the supreme source of theistio 
belief. And, certainly, feeling of dependence has 
to do with it, whether in an eminent degree or not 


Yet, feeling of dependence is only the other side 
of gratitude— the Creator gUing Himself freely to 
the creature, and the creature responding to the 
significance of this by dedicating lumsolf unre- 
servedly to the Creator. Love craves for love, and 
rests in it when found 
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GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 

[L. It. Parnell.] 

Tho foundation of a serions and scientific stndy 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of flollas, may almost be Baid to have 
been an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic Bpmt, so 
creative and imperial in the domains of litera- 
ture, art, and science, can be recognized as mani- 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 
religion. 

The history of Greek religion means, partly, the 
account and tho interpretation of the various 1 ltes, 
cults, and cult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tubes, and communities ; partly, the statement of 
the religious tomporament both of the mass"" z '•d 
of the individuals who emerged fr::.. among then** 
and of whom some record lias been preserved. 
Now, as the Greek world in the long period of its 
independence was never organized as a Bingle State, 
the attempt to give a summary and goneral account 
of its roligion is confronted with the perplexity 
arising from tho often incalculable diversity of 
religions founs and ideas in the different centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will he shown, wo 
find in the midst of manifold local variation a 
certain uniformity of religious psychology, making 
for uniformity of practice, which enables us to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

Ancient sources. — 1. Literary. — Our real 
knowledge of any ancient religion depends obvi- 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records. 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
m question expressed its religious life not only in 
surviving literature, but also m surviving art. Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek religion has 
an unusually rich material. 

For, in spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forms, as well as in its narrower 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
with religion and religious myth. In fact, it re- 
flects the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek activity and mental life. This is 
obviously true of the Epic period, which produced 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theologic 
Epio, and whioh has left us most valuable material 
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for the religious history of the 10th and 9th cen- 
turies B.c. in the Homeric poems, and of the 8 th 
and 7th centuries in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
* Homeric * hymns ; it is none the less true of the 
great Lyric movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of songs for festal-religious occasions 
or ot hymns for the service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great names and fragments 
of whose great works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special ‘ hieratic ' poets, 
who composed hymns for the sen ice of certain 
mystery-cults, and whoso compositions were pre- 
served as liturgical documents by the priestly 
Families that administered them. The sententious 
cthical-political poetry of the 6th cent. — the elegiacs 
of Theognis and Solon— is instinct with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
Df tho poetic genius of Hellas — the tragic drama— 
is of a religious character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subiect-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of the Ptolemaic period — 
the Cassandra of Lykophron, the hymns and oilier 
works of Callimachus, the Epic poem of Apollonius 
Rhodius— is full of antiquarian leligums loie. At 
the same time, our knowledge is much indebted to 
the great prose-writers of Greece, tho philosophers, 
Instorians, and orators : among the philosophers, 
sspecially to Plato, who more copiously than any of 
the others reveals to ns, however much he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cult-phenomena of 
(us period ; among the historians, especially to 
Herodotus, who is tho intellectual ancestor of the 
modern anthropologist and student of comparative 
religion, and whoso presentation of the facts of 
Instory is coloured with religious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of special value for 
mr purpose, first because the classical orator w’as 
more apt than the modem to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to religious sentiments, as re- 
ligion was far more closely interfused with political 
ind social lifo ; secondly, because we are moio 
mro of the orator than we can be of the poetic or 
lihilosophic writer that ins words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti- 
ment 

It is true then that all tho great fields of Greek 
literature make their several contributions to tho 
material of our subject. And besides the works 
if the great masters, the student has to reckon 
with the secondary and parasitic work of the later 
scholiasts, compilers, and commentators, which is 
aven more replete with the special information 
upon which the history of Greek religion can bo 
built. The study of it is, in fact, almost coex- 
tensive with tho study of Greek literature. 

But amidst this profusion of material we must 
specially mark the works of those ancients who 
wrote direct treatises on the various religious 
phenomena — on the gods, the cult-practices, the 
theologic and mythologio systems of the Hellenic 
societies. The earliest of such works that have 
xirae down to us are the poems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodic School — the Works and Days and the 
Theogony — while of parts of the ‘ Homeric ’ hymns 
the special theme is the attributes and functions 
»f the various divinities. But it was not till the 
period of scientific activity after Aristotle that 
lefinite treatises in prose on different departments 
>f the national religion began to be rife. A chapter 
>n sacrifice by Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
For us by Porphyry. The writers of ‘Anilides,* 
>r Attio history and antiquities, who belonged 
nainly to the 3rd cent., were special workers in 
■bis field 5 Philochoros, the chief of them, WTote 
'on Festivals,' ‘on Sacred Days,' ‘on Divination,* 
on the Attic Mysteries'; Istros, the slave and 
Friend of Callimachus, on the ‘ Manifestations of 


Apollo’ and oft * the Cretan sacrifices ' ; while the 
tfrYvriKfo of Klefdemos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and mythology. Outside this 
circle we hear of other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as the treatises of Hera- 
kieides, probably the pupil of Aristotle, usually 
called * Pontikos, on * the Foundations of Temples * 
and * on Oracles ’ ; and a work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the imj>ortant subjoet of * In- 
vocation-titles of the gods.* Lastly may bo men- 
tioned here a treatise of Apollodoros, rtpl dtwv, 
which, if he is to be identihod with the author of 
the Bibliotheca , was probably a learned account 
of tho popular religion rather than a metaphysical 
inquiry. 

Of nearly all this scientific post * Aristotelian 
literature only isolated fragments survive in 
quotations by later writers, lexicographers, and 
scholiasts, who were, no doubt, moie deeply in- 
debted to it than they always acknowledged ; but 
it is some compensation for our loss that the w’ork 
last mentioned, the Bibliotheca of Apollodoros, 
has been preserved— a rich storehouse of myth ami 
folklore with some infusion of actual cult record. 
Among tho later writers our subject is indebted 
to tho geogiapher Strain) for many incidental ob- 
servations of local cults and ritual, still moro to 
tho philosophic moralist and litterateur , Plutarch, 
a man of earnest religious interest and some powei 
of oiigmal thought, who knew the religion of lus 
countiy at first hand and at a time when it was 
yet alive, and who devoted to it much attention 
and some litciary industry ; hence wo must rank 
high among our ancient authorities Ins Qucestiones 
Grtrcce and his treatises ‘on tho Pythian Oracle’ 
and ‘on the Cessation of Oracles.* Again, much 
desultoiy but varied information is allorded by the 
compilers Athenmus (in his Dcipnosovhistai) and 
>S to boius (in his Flonlegitim). But of Higher value 
than all these, or, in fact, than any work that 
has been bequeathed to us from antiquity, is the 
Descnpho Quvcias by Pausnmas, composed about 
a.d 180; for lie travelled somewhat as a modem 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using Ins own eyes and ears and his own 
notes. His ruling passion was the study of tho 
folk-religion and the religious monuments ; so that 
it is duo mainly to hun that we know something 
of the village-religion of Hellas as distinct from 
that of the great cities, and can framo working 
theories of the evolution, through immemorial ages, 
of various growths of the polytheism. 

The lexicographers Harpokration, Hesychios, 
and Suidas contribute facts of value, especially 
in their citation of cult-appellatives, which, owing 
to the magic value of the special name or title 
whereby the deity was invoked, throw a reveal- 
ing light on the significance and power of many 
a worship, and help to frame our conception of the 
complex character of many a divinity. Again, the 
vaiious collections of scholia on the classical texts 
are a rich auarry for our reconstruction of the 
fabric of Hellenic religion. Of chief value among 
these are the scholia on Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Theocritus, while 
Servius’ Commentary on Virgil tells us even more 
about Greek cult and mythology than about 
Roman; and high in this class of our authorities 
we must rank a work of late Byzantine learning, 
the commentary of Tzetzes on Lykonhron’s poem 
Cassandra, for his scholia are charged with remote 
antiquarian lore derived from good sources. 

Finally, we gather much of our knowledge from 
the controversial treatises of the early Christian 
Fathers, written with propagandist seal in the 
heat of their struggle against paganism. They 
reveal to us much of the religion that they strove 
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to overthiow by the cxposuio of its viciousness 
and its ubsuidilics. But their statements must 
be used with cautious criticism. Their knowledge 
was by no means always at first hand, unless — 
which we larely know to have been the case — 
(hey were, like Clement of Alexandria, converted 
pagans who had been bred up in the Grteeo-Koman 
polytheism. Their statements, for instance, about 
the Greek mysteries are often vague and uncon- 
vincing, while in their desire to include them all 
m one geneial condemnation they confuse Ana- 
tolian rites with Kleusiman. And they are pardon- 
ably blind to the often beautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and tho higher moral elements in the older 
Mediterranean roligions. Nevertheless, if we make 
due allowance for prejudice and exaggeration, 
works such as the Pi utrejitwa of Clement, the 
treatise of Arnobius ad versus Gentes, of Firmicus 
Mato in us dt Errore Profanarum Gentium, Euse- 
bius’ Prapiiratw Evanaelica, Augustine’s dt Civi- 
tate Dot, Athenagoios Leyatio, must be ranked 
among the primal y sources of our history. 

A special but very important chapter in tho 
later histoiy of Greek religion is the account of 
the giowtli and d illusion of the religious brother- 
hoods. especially tho Orphic Dionysuio societies 
For these we have something of direct liturgical 
evidence m the collection of Orphic hymns, nnunly 
tho products of the later theosopluu period, but 
Knowing light on the theology and ritual of these 
sects. But our knowledge of this mystic religion 
which was engrafted upon liellemsm has been m 
locont times enriched hv the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Orphic liturgy engraved upon 
gold leaf found in tombs of Crete and South Italy, 
and probably a product of the 5th cent. B.c. 

2. Monumental.— Tho above is a sketch of our 
more impoi taut literary sources. The knowledge 
to he deuved from them would on the whole ami 
in many important details lemain vague and un- 
curtain, were it not supplemented and secured by 
the evidence coming fiom another source which 
we may term monumental or at most semi litoiary 
— the evidence from inscriptions These have been 
accumulated in vast profusion during the last 
thirty years ; and have been and aro still being 
i educed to order for our special purpose. The 
public inscriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or tho 
religious soul of the people, hut rather the State 
organization and the exact minutue of ritual and 
sacrifice from which we can sometimes reoonstiuct 
an image of the inwaid religious thought. And 
many a local cult of value for our total impression 
that was unrecorded by any writer is revealed to 
us by those monuments. But the needs and aspira- 
tions of the private man are better attested by the 
private msciiptions attached to ex voto dedications 
or oommemorating Divine benefits received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealth of evidence, there 
seems one thing laokiug. Of actual temple-liturgies, 
of formal prayer* proffered round the altars, of tho 
hymns chanted in the pubho service, of all that 
might constitute a text of Greek church-service, 
there is comparatively little preserved. One or 
two hymns, and a few fiagments of the religious 
lyrio of the 7th cent —to which we may now add 
the important recent find of the means of Pindar ; 
a strophe of an ancient hymn to Dionysos, sung by 
the Elean women ; a 4th cent, paean to Dionysos, 
composed for the Delphic service ; the newly dis- 
covered hymn of the Kourotea in Crete ; a few 
formulae of prayers quoted or paraphrased by later 
writers— all this appears meagre material when 
we compare it with the profusion of documents of 
the pubuo and private religion that are streaming 
in from Babylon. 

But, in respeot of another source of the history 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek material is unique. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religious, the greatest artists 
working for the religious service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
glyptic, wrought for either public or private pur- 
poses, present us often not only with facts of re- 
ligion and ritual unrecoided in literature, but also 
with an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious consciousness of the people, and serve also 
as witnesses to the strength of the religious feeling. 
Therefore the study of Greek religion is concerned 
as much with the art and archseology as with the 
hteraturo. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that with winch tins aiticle deals will be of more 
value if it can present tho facts in some kind oi 
chronologic sequence We may conveniently dis- 
tinguish four periods: (1) the pre-hiatoric, falling 
mainly in the second millennium B c., and closing 
with the epoch marked by the Homeric poems ; 
(2) the period extending from 900 to 500 B o , be- 
ginning with tho colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before tho Persian invasion ; (3) the penod 
from 600 to 338 B C , including the greatest century 
of Greek history, and closing with the battle of 
Clueronea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy; (4) tho Hellenistic and Giseco- [toman 
period The chronologic statement is embarrassed 
by the absence of any lecord of date ioi the insti- 
tution and dill union of most of the cults, and for the 

S iowth of certain leligious ideas ; nor can we safely 
ate a religious fact by the date of the author who 
Inst mentions it : a detail of ritual, a myth, a re- 
ligious concept attested only by Pausanias or a late 
scholiast may descend from an age fai anteiior to 
the Homeric. And our earliest inscriptions do not 
as yet reach hack to a pel lod eailier than the be- 
ginning of the 7th century 
I. Tub pre historic period. — For deter- 
mining our view of Greek religion in the socond 
millennium B.O., when Hellenism w'as in the 
making** the poems of Homer and Hesiod are of 
pi iceless value, if they aie usod with cautious and 
trained cuticism YVe depend groatly nlso on the 
goneral inductions of comparative religion and 
anthropology, whioh may sometimes guide us 
rightly in tins matter, especially if the anthiopo- 
logical comparison is drawn from the more or less 
adjacent communities rather than from the Anti- 
podes. We depend also on the evidence of the 
monuments of the Mmoan-Myceneean religion, re- 
vealing glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people of high culture, whom no one would dare 
now to call, at least m the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from whom the earliest Hollenes 
doubtless adopted much into their own leligion. 

i. Sketch of Homeric religion.— The poems of 
Homer present us with an advanced polytheism, a 
system m which the divinities are already corre- 
lated in some soit of hierarchy, and organized as a 
divine family under a supreme god. These divine 
beings are not mere davmones or numtna, such as 
were in the main the old deities of Rome, vague 
and dimly-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
personal ; but rather concrete and individual theoi 
of robust and sharply -defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal beings of superhuman sub- 
stance and soul, conceived in the glorified image 
of man. The antiiropomorphic bias is dominant 
in the poems, plastically shaping the figures of all 
the divinities, except occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god Skamandros. Even 
tiie vague group of nymphs, female daimones oi 
the rill and the mountain, while lacking individual 
characterization, bear the anthropomorphic name, 
‘Brides’ or ‘Young Women,* which is the root- 
meaning of N iSg^cu. Though the gods and goddesses 
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are shape-shifters, and may manifest or disguise 
themselves in the form of any animal,— birds by 
choice,— yet their abiding type is human ; nor has 
Homer any clear remembrance of a ‘ cow-faced ’ 
Hera, still less of an ' owl-faced * Athene, since for 
him at least Hera poQrit was Hera ‘ of the large 
ox-eyes,’ and Athene ‘vXavjrdaru the goddess ‘of the 
flashing eyes ’ And his divinities are moralized 
beings witn human passions, and ethical as well as 
artistic emotions. The highest among them are 
not imagined as Nature-pov ers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and departments of the 
natural world, for such a description applies only 
to his wind-gods, and nymphs and gods of nver 
and sea ; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun ; to beings, m fact, that count 
little in his religious world. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the sea ; it docs 
not describe at all Ins mode of imagining and pre- 
senting Apollo, Ilera, Athene, Hermes, and others 
There Is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him as Nature-powers, or as evolved from any 
part of the natural world. The high god Zeus, 
though specially responsible for the atmospheric 
and celestial phenomena, is not identified with the 
thunder or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the influence of an earliei animistic 
conception of the divmo Sky. His religious world, 
in short, is morphologically neither a system of 
polydaimonism nor one of pantheism in which a 
divine force is regarded as universally immanent 
in the world of things, but is constructed on the 
lines of personal theism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolous and licen- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many important respects accords with an advanced 
morality The deity, though jealous and revenge- 
ful of wrongs or slights to himself, is, on tho whole, 
on the side of righteousness and mercy ; his dis- 
pleasure is aroused by those who spurn the voice 
of prayer, who injure the suppliant, the guest, or 
even the beggar ; and besides Zeus and the other 
‘Olympians,* who are general guardians of the 
right, there loom the dark powers of the lower 
world, who are specially concerned with the sanc- 
tity of the oath Much also of the leligious re- 
flexion in tho poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced : notably that passage at the beginning 
of the Odyssey where Zeus declares that it is not 
the gods who bring evil to men, but that it is the 
wickedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

Finally, the Homeric ritual appears as on tho 
higher level of theism. We can detect in it no 
trace of savagery f and but littlo contamination of 
religion with magic. The sacrifice is more than a 
mere bribe ; it is a friendly communion with the 
divinity; and the service is solemn and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. The cult is furnished with 
altar and occasionally with temple and priesthood, 
but not yet, as a rule, with the idol, though this is 
beginning to appear. 

This aught sketch of the Horaerio theology is 
presented here in the belief that the Homeric poems 
enable us to catch some glimmer of the religion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. This 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Greek society existing near the date 
1000 B.C. It is, of course, opposed to the view 
still maintained by some scholars that they are- 
in their finished form— a product of a much later 
period, and that the religion which they enshrine 
may be such as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of Peisistratos. But the evidence of Homeric 
ethnology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and still more so are the arguments that may be 
drawn from the history of Greek religion ; for, at 
the period of Peisistratos, certain religious forces 


were rife, and certain religious phenomena promi- 
nent, about which Homer is entirely silent. 

Still less reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religious world out or his own brain. 
We must suppose that he reflects something real 
and contemporary. Only we must guard ourselves 
against tho serious ciror of supposing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, doubtless, missing in 
his account, which wo may bo able to supply from 
Hesiod and other sources by means of reasonable 
hypotheses. 

The assumption is, then, that the Homeric poems 
present us with a partial picture of the religion 
that prevailed among Home of tho leading Greek 
communities before the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese and the Ionic colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

2 . Pre-Homeric period of religion. — Now, when 
we consider how slow of growth and enduring are 
the forms and the moral and metaphysical con- 
cepts of religion, we have the right to believe that 
part of what Homer records on these matters is 
the inherited tradition of an age Borne centuries 
earlier than his own. It is probable that those ear- 
liest Aryan immigrants from the north — Achceans, 
Dryopes, Mmyana, and others — who, by mingling 
witii peoples of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Minoan-Mycentcan culture, constituted 
the happy blend that we call the Hellenio race, 
had already arrived at the stage of personal theism, 
and that Hellenio religion proper does not start 
with a ‘ godless period/ 1 when the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and more 
fleeting characters of what is called ‘Animism.’ 
We now know, from the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscription, that the Iranian people had 
evolved such personal deities as Mithra and Vanina 
before 1400 B C. 8 And we have the right to suppose 
that their Western kinsfolk, who were forcing their 
way through tho Balkans, perhaps only a century 
earlier, were at least at the same level of religious 
imagination Wo can best understand the picture 
of the leligious world of Homer, and also tho later 
cult-records, if we believe that tho kindred tribes 
coming from tho north brought in certain personal 
deities, some of whom were common to more than 
one stock, and one at least may have been common 
to them all. This would best explain the supremacy 
of Zeus, the Sky-god, and the diffusion of his name 
Olympios, derived from the mountain that domi- 
nates the northern frontier, near to which the 


peoples that were to lead the history of Greece 
had at one time temporary settlements, and which 
they regarded os the throne of their high god. 
The wide geographical area of Jus cult cannot be 
naturally explained on the assumption that at any 
period in Hellenio history he had been merely the 
special deity of one particular tribe. And, as rc- 

f ards two other high gods at least, Apollo and 
oseidon, we may be reasonably sure that, already 
in the pre-Homeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Acnseans had these cult-figures ; in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north; and the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that Poseidon was equally a 
northern immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai. 

We must not then apply to the pre-Homeric 
period of Greek religion the formula ‘one tribe, 
one god,’ but must imagine that religion had 
already surmounted m some degree the tribal 
barriers ; for, though tho spirit of tribal exclusive- 
ness was strong throughout the earlier periods of 
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thin polytheism, certain families and certain tribes 
having the special prerogative of certain Upd and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common possession of certain worships by various 
tribes contained tho germ of religious expansive- 
ness. Moreover^ at some age indefinitely earlier 
than the Homeric, the conception of the high god 
hud expanded both cosmically and ethically. Zeus 
had liocomo more than a ‘depaitmental god* s the 
deity of the sky was also in tne first period— so far 
ns we can reconstruct it — Zeus Chthonios, the Lord 
of tho life of earth and of tho world under the 
earth, and it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. Wo may also regard the 
Hornet lc appellation of Zeus, rarrjp dvipuiv re $eu>v, 
as a conventional and ciystallized phrase descend- 
ing from an oldor j>oetic) tradition, and wo are 
justified in interpreting it as a phrase belonging 
to the highei plane of theism. 1 

We must also suppose that the anthropomorphic 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is so 
attractive n spokesman, had asserted itself in the 
peiiod before his Unlike the early Human, tho 
early Hellenic divinitios could ho regarded as 
nuuiied, and ldoas derived ftom tho life of the 
family could lie applied to them, although we can 
otton discern that many of the myths concerning 
divine relationships — the sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apollo, for instance — do not belong to the earliest 
Hedonic epoch. 

3. M moan -Mycenaean religion. — But any ac- 
count of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a critical study of the Minoan - 
Mycemean religion as well, and, before we can 
decide what pait of the Homeric and later systems 
Indongs to the aboriginal Aryan -Hellenic tradition, 
we must know what the noithorners found in- 
digenous in the lands that they conquered or 
occupied. Wo know now that they found in many 
eontres a culturo superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced theistvc type with elabo- 
rate, though mainly anieonic, ritual, devoted pre- 
eminently to a gioat goddess, by whose side a god 
was only tho subordinate partner. It lias then 
lieen pointed out that, where find in histone 
Greece tho goddess-cult predominant 3 and especi- 
ally tho prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recognize tho Minoan-Mycemcan tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariably 
maintaining the predominance of the god. We 
may, therefore, believe the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera in Argos* and Samos, to have been inherited 
from the former lather than to have boon brought 
in by the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will bo able to assign the different personalities of 
the polytheism to its different ethnio strains by 
determining the group of languages to which the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
has not yet brought us nearer to the solution of 
those problems is due to the lacunro in our know- 
ledge of the pre-Hellenio Mediterranean languages, 
ana especially to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have masses of material but 
as yet no interpreter Finally, the evidence of the 
early geographical area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be decisive in itself : this is the case in 
regard to the cults of tho ‘Mother of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are aboriginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, Ce. with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the ethnio decision is at present impossible 
on a vast number of details m this composite 
polytheism, in respect both of ritual and of tho 

1 See Fame]), The Higher Aepecte of Greek Religion (Hib 
Loot.), London, 1012, p. 03. 

* See FaraelljOrww and Babplon, Edinburgh, 1011, pp. 05-08. 
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divino personalities ; and the student of Hellenic 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in lus investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto-Hellenic period.— The very high de- 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself sufficient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of lus con- 
temporary polytheism affords us a true estimate of 
the progress that had been achieved m the centuries 
before mm. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-recoids. 

(1) Family religion. — Society in the latter half 
of tho second millennium had already reached the 
higher agncultuial stage and had evolved the mono- 
ganno family. Deraeter — whose Aryan descent is 
moved by her name — was generally recognized by 
the various Hellenic tribes as the Earth-goddess 
of com, and tho festival of the Thesmophoma was 
commonly associated witli her. Certain forms of 
the lehgion of tho family, which was tho life- 
source of much of the private ethics of latei Greece, 
can lie traced back to tho earliest period — the 
woiship, for instance, of Zeus 'Ep/ceios, ‘ the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in tho courtyard of 
the old Aryan house the kinsmen gathered for 
worship. Another sacred centre of the family life 
in tho pre-Homenc society was doubtless the 
hearth and tho hearthstono in the middle of tho 
hall ; there are allusions to its sanctity in the 
Homeric poems, and tho cul t-recoi ds attest the groat 
antiquity of this roligious fact ; although the de- 
velopment of the personal goddess llestia is a later 
phenomenon (cf. Hearth [Greek]). Tho curious 
Attic rite of the Amphidromia, wherein the kins- 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby consecrating it to its holy power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition. 1 

Again, the wider kinship-groups of the <pparplat 
and ylpr) are obviously pre-Ilomeric, and doubtless 
these had been consecrated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely tho emergence of 
such cult-forms as Zeus <Ppdrpios and Athene 
'Pparpla. 

(2) Political religion.— Further, it is fairly clear 
that already in this first stage the religion had 
become closely interfused with the higher political 
and social life. Although the greater pait of the 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
scattered villages — — yet the v6\t s had al- 
ready arisen ; and in certain casoB we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name — such as 
AOfjrai, Horylat, ’ AhoXxofitval, perhaps M tyapa — is 
derived from the personal name or the slnuie of 
some divinity. In these cases the temple must 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations ; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene had won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere m the immemorial pre-Homcric 
past ; and this ex plains her character in the Homoric 
poems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisdom and counsel. Various 
indications point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene ; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Polieus or Polios 
by any Greek State ; and this agrees mainly with 
the presentation of them in the Homeno poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition points back to the 
second millennium as the period when this political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the ritual and the establish- 
ment of the colt of Zens Pollens on the Athenian 
Akropolisi an institution attributed to Kekropa 

l 8 m CQSr. 869. 
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and marking probably th« Hellenization of Attica. 
The singular features of the ritual and the associa- 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica with Creto 
indicate a high antiquity, when agriculture woe 
the economic basis of the political as well as the 
religious life. 

We may believe that other cults besides the two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
growth of the pre- Homeric world. The market- 
place, the cradlo of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
consecration was probably marked by the presence 
of some &ya.\/jux, a sacred stone of Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title ’Ay wets, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the ways of the city ; and 
already, before Homer, his shrine at Pytlio was 
beginning to acquire wealth and political import- 
ance as an oracular centre of consultation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion.—The theistic system 
had been turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. The whole morality of eaily social life 
had been nurtured and protected by it ; for we may 
maintain that the ethical lehgious spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard him as a man or as a group of 
men to whom a special revolation had been made 
— must reflect in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries before him. We see 
then that current conceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear; a milder 
sentiment had come to infuse religious thought; 
the deity was regarded not only as a righteous god 
of vengeance, but as loving mercy and compassion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 
cult of Zeus ! 3 elvio s, the guardian of the stranger 
and the wanderer, had already arisen; and the 
sanctity of the oath taken m the name of the 
deities of the upper and the lower world was the 
basis of much private and communal morality 

6. Art an aspect of religion.— Other parts of the 
higher activity of man had been consecrated by 
the polytheism of which Homer inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have perceived a 
daimoniac potency — a numen, as we may say — in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the personal forms of divinities, 
into such interesting embodiments as the Muses or 
the Charites, who must have belonged to the nre- 
Homeno popular theism. The latter group nad 
grown up at the Boeotian Orchomenos, an old 
centre of the Mycenaean culture. It may be that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical significance of vegotation-powerB ; but we 
understand their value for Ilomer only if we supposo 
that before his lime they had 00 me to be associated 
with the arts and the delight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely * functional ’ 
ot ' departmental ’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual.— It seems, then, that 
even in the earliest period the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plane ; and we gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ntual. The Homeric 
and Hesiodio poems are fall of information con- 
cerning the liturgy or cult-service with which the 
poets were familiar ; what they tell us then avails 
for the period of the 11th to the 8th century. But 
ritual takes long to develop, and, once fixed, is the 
moet abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take the Homeric account as vouching 
for a tradition that goes back at least to the later 
cen turies of the second millennium. Thesaored place 
of worship might be a natural cave, or a Hotpot, a 
fenced clearing in a grove containing as the &ya\fta 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pillar or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artificial altar might 
be evolved. The latter had become, some tune 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was a prominent featuro in the Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Tlieistio religion 
could content itself with such equipment, but, if 
the anthropomorphic instinct is strong in it, it 
prompts the construction of the temple or the 
house of Goth And temples must have been found 
in the land in the pre-Homerio period ; the few 
that have as yet been revealea in the area of 
Minoan -My cen a'an culture were built, with one 
exception/ within the royal palaces, and must be 
regarded os domestio chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Amkos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are tlio temples 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these are now 
dated not earlier than the 9 th cent. B C. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolia suggest 
a greater antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples special priest- 
hoods must also have multiplied. But the pro- 
fessional priest had already arisen in pre-IIomerio 
times : Homer knows of the brotherhood called 
the SfXXo/, 3 who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodona, * who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet ’ ; and he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, ami two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida * and the priest of the 
river Skamandros, 4 of each of whom he says • * he 
was honoured like a god among the people ’ These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanct position. Yet 
these two pnests are also warriors fighting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a secular priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of evidence 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pro-historic, 
that we know was never achioved by them in the 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the eailiest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general compara- 
tive grounds we can surmise that the religious char- 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times ; and that, as its secular power and 
functions developed, the priest-expert was attached 
to the BaffiKefo to assist in the national cnlts, over 
which ne retamed a general supervision. Wo have 
scarcely a hint, either in the earlier or in the 
later days of Greece, of any conflict between 
Church and Stato ; we know that at least historic 
Greece escaped sacerdotalism ; and its earliest 
societies, whatever their danger or their struggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.* Bearing on this point is the other nega- 
tive fact that for this earliest age we have littlo 
or no evidence of the prevalence of what is colled 
’shamanism,’ divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can be 
terrified and captured. The professional n&rrti, 
the prophet or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
the priest ; but his methods generally—so far as 

1 At Oournla (see Hawes, Crete the Forerunner qf Greece, 
London, 1900, p. 1011 X 

* II. xvi. 284. * II xr I «06 4 II. ▼. 77 . 
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our earliest witness informs us— were cool and 
quasi-scientific. 1 

The ritual at tho altar in the oarly perio<l, with 
which we are at present dealing, consisted of an 
oblation to the deity of an animal victim or an 
offering of fruits and cereals ; the sacrifice might 
be accompanied with wine or might be wineless — 
a ‘sober 1 sacrifice which was called the 

latter being perhaps the more ancient tradition. 
We may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
animal sacrifice as in some sense a simple tribal 
or family communion-meal with the deity, whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
man and god was strengthened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual ; it expresses the general genial temper of 
Hellenic religion — a trait which Robertson Smith 
marked as characteristic of other religions of the 
same social type. 1 Similarly, the description given 
us by Theophrastos and Pausanias of the ancient 
ritual of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian Akropolis 
reveals to us a typical example of the civic com- 
munion feast. 1 Suoh a sacrifice is merely a trans- 
ference into the divine circle of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribesmen. But we can also 
discern a mystic element m the Homeric ntual 
text, which is evidently based on a tradition inde- 
finitely older than the poems : the sacrificers are 
specially said 1 to taste the entrails * invariably 
before the real sacred meal begins , as the entrails 
are the inner seat of the life which has been conse- 
crated by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worshipper with the divinity. 4 

Chthontan worship. —Trie important distinction 
which is well attested of the later ages between 
tho ' chthoman ’ and the ‘Olympian* ritual — to 
use those two conventional terms for convenience 
— may already have been in vogue in the earliest 
period of the polytheism In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the offering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim’s head was held down 
above a hole in tho ground — a piBpoi — and the 
blood from the severed throat was shed into it 
In the second, whore the upper powers, whose 
region was the air or the sky, were the recipi- 
ents, the victim was held up erect off the ground, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti- 
tude his throat was cut. Homer shows himself 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthoman, was also in vogue in his time is to ! 
be inferred from bis account of the ritual per- 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions the piOpot, the sacrifice of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.® 
For tho ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition was closely modelled on the service of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
to have been part of Minoan-Cretan cult, os the 
altar table found in the cave of Mount Dikte 
attests.® And a shrine with a pi Opot in the middle 
of the cella has been found at Prinia in Crete, 
oonseorated to a chthonian goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the 9th century. 7 

From these indications and from the great pre- 
valence attested by later records of chthonian 
cults in which we can discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gather that the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wholly characteiized by 
»Of COS iv, 190. 

* R*l. London, 1804, pp. 230-243. 

» See COS i. 88-02. 

4 Of. Parnell, Greece and Babylon, p 236: aleo article on 
' Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion/ in UJ ii 11904} SOfl. 

* Od, x. 617-620. 

* See A. J. Evans, ‘Myoeniean Tree and Pillar Cult/ JUS 
xxi flOOlJ 191. 

7 Areh . Anuiff , Berlin, 1008, p 98. 


the brightness of ritual and geniality of religions 
feeling that appear on tho surface of Homerio 
poetiy. Homer himself was aware of the dark 
world of powers who avenged the broken oath and 
unished sinners even after death. Long before 
is time, we may suppose, gloomy worship, such 
as that of the 0eoi M« X/yioi described by Pausanias 1 
at Myonia in Lokns, ot which the rites were per- 
formed bv night, was in vogue in parts of Greece. 
Mother Earth, prophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had held rule at Delphi before Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began. 9 

There are strong reasons also for believing that 
the cult of hero-ancestors was already a part of 
the pre-Homeric religion, as it was a prominent 
part of the post-Homeric. The elaborate tond- 
ance of the dead attested of the Mycenaean period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryns and Mycenm 
might easily develop into actual worship, wnen it 
was maintained through many generations, as it 
was at Menidi in Attica. Doubtless, the common 
and promiscuous worship of the dead was a moibid 
development of the later polytheism. But Homer, 
who is generally silent about such cults, and, in 
a well-known passage about tho Twin-Brothien, 8 
seems to ignore delibeiately their divine or senn- 
divine character, almost reveals his knowledge of 
the worship of Herakles, 4 and certainly was awaie 
of tho Attic cult of Erechtheus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interpolator® 

It is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far we can trust the Homeric evidence 
on this important point of religion. Even if we 
trust it so far as to say that the Achieans at least 
practised no real worship of the dead, it yet re- 
mains probable that they found it existing here 
and there m the lands in which they settled (see 
Heroes and Hero gods [Gr and Horn ]). 

It is important to emphasize thiw gloomier 
side of Gieek religion ; but it is detrimental to 
exaggerate it, as lias been the tendency of some 
modern writers in a paulonable revolt against the 
old shallow theories of orthodox cnticism We 
have reason to suppose that at no period of his 
history was the ordinary Hellene ghost-ndden, 
worried and dismayed by demoniac terrors, or by 
morbid nnxiety about the other world or his 
destiny aftor death ; at least ho will not appear 
so, when we compare Ins religious and mythologic 
records with those of Babylon, Egypt, and Chris- 
tendom.® Nor dare we affirm that the pre-liistono 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorous m 
such maiteis than the later. He may even have 
boon stronger-minded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacramental meal in company with the Oeol 
MeiXtyioi or with the nether-Zeus or the nether- 
Earth-Motlier and with his departed family-spirits 
as were his descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many other places. 7 The earliest myths have 
little of tho goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
self was cognizant of such forms of terror as a 
black Krjp — Penelope likens Antmoos to one ; 8 the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
spirit, called a IWi), that once ravaged its homes * 
The early popular imagination was sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear; and a black earth-goddess with a horse’s 
head and snake-locks who lived in a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a sufficiently terrifying personality. 10 
1 X 88. 4 tCGWlv 180, 198. 

• II. 1U. 248 ; but the poet of the NeVyia 1» well aware of the 
herolo or divine honour* paid them (Od xi. 800-304). 
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Bat, happily for the Greek imagination, the 
divinities of the world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
world is scarcely called by the ill-omened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plouton or Trojphonios or Zeus 
Chthonios— names implying beneficence ; for the 
Homeric and Hesiodic world Demeter is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
earliest period certain demoniac personages such as 
Medusa — identical in form and perhaps in charac- 
ter with the snake-locked, horse-neaded Demeter— 
may have loomed large and terrible in popular cult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual w orship or 
surviving in the lower strata of ineffectual folklore, 
yet the more civilizing imagination had also been 
operative in the religion of the seoond millennium. 
The monuments of the Minoan-Mycenoean leligion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at some 
period before Homer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre-historic 
Greek, we can say little, unless wo believe that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
be very hazardous The earliest communities may 
have had no special hopes concerning the departed 
soul ; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later offered some promise of 
happiness in the W'orld to come had as yet pro- 
claimed such a doctrine ; the earliest form of the 
Eleusima may have been that of a secret society 
organized for agrarian purposes. At any rate, 
there is no pioof that the primitive mind of the 
Hellene brooaed much on the problem of death, or 
was at all possessed with morbid feeling about 
it ; and in pre-Homenc times he must have been 
freer from care in this matter than lie was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
scholars that the elaborate ritual of Kdffapatt, or 
purification, which was mainly dependent on the 
Idea of the impurity of death, ghosts, and blood- 
shed, was wholly the creation of post-Hoinene 
davs. 

8. Earliest ritual of purification.— It has even 
been said that the very idea of the need of purifica- 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is demonstrably false It is enough to men- 
tion one passage alone: at the close of the first 
Book of the lltadi the Achceans, at Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify themselves from the plague, and 
throw the infected media of purification into the 
sea ; this is a religious lustration. And, when 
Hesiod mentions the rule that a man returning 
from an ‘ill-omened’ funeral could not without 
peril attempt to beget a child on that day, 1 he 
happens to be the first literary witness to the 
Greek tabu of death ; but we may be sure that lie 
is giving us a tradition of indefinite age, and that 
‘Achaean* society, of which Homer is supposed 
to be the spokesman, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitions that aro found broadcast in 
later Greece. It may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stress on them ; it may have had no strong 
sense of the impurity of homicide, nor devised any 
special code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth ana death, and for the danger of 
the fdaafjta arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost unique among the races of man 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. 

9. Cruder religious conceptions in the earliest 
period. — So far, the religious phenomena discover- 
able with some certainty or some probability in 
the earliest period of Greek history indicate a 
theistie system of a somewhat advanced type. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 
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of much else that was cruder and more savage. 
When we find in the later records ample evidence 
of the lower products of the religious imagination 
—the products of ‘animism,’ ‘fetishism/ thorio- 
morphism, or polydairuoniam 5 more inarticulate 
and uncouth embodiments of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual than 
(hat which Homer describes, such as human sacri- 
fice, the driving out of the soapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water — no reason- 
able critic will call all these things post-Homerio 
because they may not be mentioned in Homer, 
or suppose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into borrowing them from the Orientals, 
or that they were spontaneous products of a later 
degenerate age The view taken of them by those 
who have in recent times applied comparative 
anthropology to the study 01 Hellenism is the 
only one that is possible on the whole : these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
leligious thought and feeling proper to the ab- 
original ancestors of the Hellenic race, or imme- 
morial indigenous products of the soil upon which 
that race grew up. There is no cataclysm m the 
religious history of Greece, no violent breach with 
its past, no destruction of primitive foims at the 
advent of a higher enlightenment; no fanatic 
prophet arose, and the protests of philosophy were 
comparatively gentle and ineffective. Only a few 
religious forms of an undeveloped society that 
might Bhock a more civilized conscience weio 
gradually abandoned , most of them were tolerated, 
some m a moribund condition, under a more ad- 
vanced religion, with which they might be Been 
to clash if any one cared to reason about them. 
Therefoie a chapter or a statement m Pausanias 
may really bo a record of the pre-llomerio ago ; 
and in this way we can supplement the partial 
picture that has been given above 

10. Animal-gods and animal-worship. — The 
anthropomorphic principle, which is not necessarily 
the highest upon which a personal theism could lxi 
constructed, is the main force of the higher life of 
Hellenie polytheism. We may believe that it had 
begun to work before Horaei, but not predomi- 
nantly or with sufficient effect to produce a stable 
anthropomorphism in religion. Some worship of 
animals, which is called ‘ theriolatry/ some beliefs 
in the ammal-incamations of the divinity, were 
certainly in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
cult titles w ould be sufficient evidence, apart from 
the later records. One of the most significant ami 
oldest is A i/ktios, an epithet of Apollo mat king his 
association with wolves. We nnd also that m 
many legends, and oven occasionally in ritual, the 
wolf appears as his sacred animal These facts 
point buck to a period when Apollo was still the 
nunter-god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
occasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few indications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, apart from its connexion 
with any god. 1 Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of theriomorphic god-cult is snake- 
worship, proved to have existed in the earliest 
epoch of tne Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord- 
ing to later records, in Epirus and Macedonia. 
The snake may have been reverenced in its own 
right, or as the incarnation of some personal 
divinity or hero, as we find it later attached to the 
chthonian deities, to the Earth-Mother, Zeus K rfyno% 
and MetWx‘0*** Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, such as Erechtheus, Kychreus. We have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear- Artemis in Attica® and Arcadia; and many 
other examples of similar phenomena will be found 

l COSW. 113-116. 
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in a treatise on the subject by De Visser. 1 Later 
Arcadia was full of the products and of the tradi- 
tion of tins early mode of religious imagination ; 
besides the horse-headed Demcter at Phigaleia, wo 
hear of the worship at the same place of a god- 
dess called Eurynome, represented as half- woman, 
half-hah ; and bronze figures belonging to the 
Itoman period have been found at Lykoaoura in 
Arcadia, apparently representations of divinities 
partly theriomoi pluc.* 

The first anthropologists who dealt with the 

S nmitive forma of Hellenic religion interpreted 
liis sjKjoial set of phenomena in the light of 
totem ism ; but progressive students have now 
abandoned the totemistic hypothesis on the ground 
that there is httlo or no trace of totemism in any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or the dnect worship of animals, needs no such 
explanation, Also, as lecently pointed out else- 
where, 8 the thcnomoiphic concept of divinity can, 
and frequently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphic ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in tho mental 
history of our race tho fonner is prior to the latter, 
or that generally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the aniniai-god. 

ix. Functional deities: polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-liomerio past, we 
have to reckon with anothor phenomenon, which, 
though revoalod in later records only, has certainly 
a primitive ehnructor, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of definite 
complex personalities such as Oeol had not yet 
arisen It was Usener 4 who first called attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, nob by what are callod proper names, 
such as llermos, Apollo, Zeus, but by transpaient 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to which the essence of the 
divine power in each case was limited ; such, for 
instance, are 'ExctXoi, ’ExerXaio* %>u>s, Kva p-lr-r)i, 
E fooffTot, being nothing more than * the heio of the 

« ibharo ’ at Marathon, the ‘ hero who makes 
ans grow ’ on the sacred way to Eleusis, ‘ the 
boro who gives the good return of coi n ’ at Tanagra , 
for these lie invented the term Sondergottcr, mean- 
ing deitios of a single function only ; and to those 
of thorn to whom only n momentary function, and 
therefore only a momentary existence, seemod to 
appertain, he applied the term Auqcnblickgbltcr , 

‘ momentary gods ’ ; an example of this type might 
bo M vlaypos, ‘ fly-chaser,’ in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at t he sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flios that would worry the 
sacnlicers, ami who existed only for the purposo 
and at the time of that call. We may oompare 
also for vagueness and inchoateness of personality 
certain aggregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, but giouped by some adjectival 
functional name, such as Oeol ^ Arorpiraiot, ‘ the 
deities that avert evil,* at Sikyon; 8 Otal TevervX- 
AlSts, the goddesses of bnth in Attica; 8 the deal 
Il/oafiifiuxt, the goddesses of just requital, at IIuJi- 
artos. 7 Such forms seem to hover on tho confines 
of ‘polydaimonism,’ and to be the products of 
on embryonio perception of divinity, cruder and 
dimmer than the robust and bright creations of 
the Hellenio polytheism, to which so rich a 
mythology and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another toot seems to fall into line with these : in 
some oult-centros the deity, though personally and 

> D* Orweoru m dti » non r^fentntibru specie m hunanam, 
Leyden, 1900 
« nC/l, 1890, p 635 

8 Purnell, Or and Bab., pp. 60-80 ; of. ark Artak Rbuqiok, 
vol 11 p 38 

4 Gmemamen, Bonn, 1896. ® Pros. il. 11. 2. 

• J6. 1 1. 4. 7 lb. lx. 38. 2. 


onthropomorphioally conceived, might only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 OtZi and b Otd, as occasionally at Eleusis ; or 
Afowoiva, ‘the Mistress,’ the goddess of Arcadia: 
or Ha pdivoi, ‘ the Vngm,’ on the coast of Cana ana 
in the Chersonese • even as late as the time of 
Pausanias the men of Boulis in Phokis never 
called their highest god by any other name than 
i M^yurros, * the Greatest ’ 1 And it has been 
thought that tho well known statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the Polasgians had no names for their 
divinities, was based on some such facts as these. 

The importance of these phenomena would be all 
tho greater if Usener’s theoiy were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown.* But in any case 
they claim mention here, because they are the 
products of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active m the earliest penod of 
Hellenic religion. 

12 . Animism or Animatism. — In another set of 
facts, also attested by lator records, we may dis- 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic period. 
A large part of tho Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects man’s relation and feeling towaids the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, tho waters, and the pheno- 
mena of the sky The trend of the higher poly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-power. But 
wo have sufficient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive religion, 
from which the deity is imagined as essentially 
immanent in the thing, not as a distinct person- 
ality emerging from it The Arcadians who wor- 
shipped Zeus KepawAs * or ‘Zeus Thunder,’ at 
Mantinea, or the poople at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a Bacred meteoric stone Zeus Kcnrx-w- 
ra», 4 ' the fallen Zeus,’ or the Athenians who wor- 
shipped Demetor X\6rj, ‘Demeter Green Verdure,’ 8 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ‘ Animatism,’ that re- 
ligious perception of each striking thing or phe- 
nomenon in Natuie as m itself mysteriously alive 
and divine, and ‘ Theism,’ which imagines it con- 
trolled by a porsonal deity. At the stage when 
Demeter could bo named and percoived as X\6y, 

* Verdure,’ the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts reported to us of 
a still cruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simplo and the infancy of tho Hellenic 
mmd. The Arcadians, always the most conserva- 
tive and backward among tho Hellenes, in their 
colony of Trapezus * offered sacrifice to the light- 
ning and thunder and storms’ ; 8 it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air — Bedu — was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the periods of Hellenic religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism ; some- 
times oflenngs were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made ‘into the water’ — we 
must not say ‘ to the river-god,’ but to the divine 
water. 7 
l Paus. x. 87. 8. 

» The present writer has criticised this theory of evolution In 
Anthropological Buoys presented to X. B Tylor , Oxford, 1907, 

• The Place of the “ Sonder-Ootter M in Greek Polytheism, ' where 
he has taken the view that some of them are products of the 
same religious instinot that produces theism or polytheism, 
and that some appear to he late offshoots of the polytheistic 
system. 

» BOB, 1878, p. 616. * Paus. ill 22. 1. 

» Tb i. 22. 3 ; for other references, Bee CGS iii. 812, ref. 9. 

« Paus. will. 29. 2. 

7 lb. 88. 3; 6 lepeh* tov Avmuov Ai6e wponviifueot h r6 
; cf. Hesiod, Op 787 ; for the general facts, see CGS v. 
420-434. Of. art. Rirx&s Aim River- God*. 
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We discern these two different ways of imagining 
divinity in the worship and ideas attaching to HXiot, 
* Sun,’ and 'E <rrio, ‘ Hearth.* As regards the former, 
we have reason to surmise that lus religious pres- 
tige was higher in the pre-Homerio than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position as a great 
political and cultured god which ne enjoyed in the 
later history of Rhodes was a heritage from the 
Mino&n religious tradition. 1 In Homer’s poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorphized; 
but we may well doubt if he was so tor the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or ‘ Living Sun,’ found it diffi- 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

As regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.* 
In her worship, which belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
the main continued to be, nothing more than ‘ Holy 
Hearth,’ the Hearth felt as animate ; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphize her into a free per- 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that will be considered later (p. 404*). 

13. Magic. — Now, that which is here called 
‘ aminatism ’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liable than puie 
theism to be associated with magic ; and it is 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-histonc Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of the com- 
munity as well as for private ends. It is true 
that tne records which tell us about these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’s, and 
that ho is almost silent about such matters.* But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences ; 
and general anthropology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im- 
memorial antiquity in Greece. The Thesmophoria, 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly magical ; that is, it included rites that 
had a direct efficacy, apart from the appeal to any 
divinity — such as the strewing of the fields witn 
the decaying remains of the pigs that had been 
consecrated to the earth-godaesses and thrown 
down into their vault. 4 So also in the Thargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, the cere- 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whipping and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of magic rather than to religion.® 

We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the EWdve/xoi,® and of those at 
Corinth called ’Ave/ioicofrat, 7 both words denoting 
* wind-lullers,’ ‘those who charmed the winds to 
sleep’; and again m the description of the rite 
performed by the magicians at Kleonai, who, 
according to Clement, • ‘averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices ’ ; or in FausaniaV 
account of the operations of the pnest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,* who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by * singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.’ Doubtless these officials 
were only maintaining the practices of an inde- 
finitely remote past, such as are also reflected in 
legend of the ancient Salmoneus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Minyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weather-magic, 


1 Sm COS t. 417-420 ; cf also art. Sew aot Spit-Gods. 

* 8m COS y. 846-866 ; and cf. art. Hbahh (Greek). 

• A gamed* of Epbyra seems to bars practised harmless magic 
(II xi. 740) ; and the post may have regarded tbs Elean Ephyra 
as the special home of magic (see CM. St 828). 

4 COS ill. 86-08; J. B. Harrison, Prolegomena, Cambridge, 

1008,pp. 120-181. 

* COS ir. SC8 ff. • Arrian, Anab. liL 16. 8. 
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was misunderstood by the higher powers and later 
moralists. 

1 The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which we are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any suoh 
prevalence of magio as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
reveal generally a type that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic. 1 Doubtless some black magio ex- 
isted in the earliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of individuals, 
and worked by evil means; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent about this ; but a late 
record of Pausanias testifies to a barbarous magio 
practised at Hah&rtoa to discover a water-supply ; * 
a son of one of the chief men was stabbed oy his 
own father; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
dnppea. But at no time, we may judge, was the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 
magio as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notably in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

14. Human sacrifices.— This attempted presenta- 
tion of the first ora of Greek religion must raise 
the question as to the practice within it of the 
ritual of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
associate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not borne out by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the a priori argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

It naa been said that the Homeric poems show 
no consciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in the Greek world of the period ; and it bos been 
argued on thiB ground that the Achaean society of 
which they are the voice was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise concerning the slaughter of 
the Trojan captives at the pyie of Patroklos,* an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Achilles. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funerals. In 
Mycenaean tombs at Argos and Mycenae human 
remains have been found before the entranoe-door, 
that point to an offering of slaves or captives 4 
But this need not have been an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might be imagined 
as needing slaves ; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, lust as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply ‘ tendance,’ and no worship of the 
spirit. But Homer’s silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value os 
evidence for our present question, as has been 
argued elsewhere. ** How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actual human sacri- 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it m 
later Greek worship — records that are found spo- 
radically among most of the leading Greek stocks ? 
The old shift of attnbuting to Oriental influences 
everything in Hellenic religion that dashed with 
onr ideal of Hellenism was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung up spon- 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, when 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tradition of the race, 
which was only with difficulty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
It has been found among many other Aryan races, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Thraco- 
Phrygian stock of near kin to the Hellonic. These 


1 In the earliest versions of her legend, the magio of Medea is 
not black, but benevolent. 

* ix. 88. 8. » II. xxiii. 174. 

4 8m Iboontae, in Sphem . Archoiol., 1888, p. 130 f. ; sod 
VoDgraff, in BCE, 1904, p. 870. 

* &e raraell, Higher Atpeete 0 / Or. R*l. p. 19 f. 
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genera) grounds for belie\ ing that it was a feature 
of the earliest Greek ichgion are confirmed by 
some sjxxml evidence deuvable from the legends 
and cult-iecouls. It is genoially impossible to 
date the birth of legends; but some can be dis- 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others : 
such are the legends concerning the human sacri- 
fice to Zeus Avxaioi on Mfc. Lykaion m Arcadia, 
to which is attached the story of King Lykaon 
ami the banquet he offers to Zeus on the flesh of 
his own son , 1 the Aclnean or Minyan story of the 
sacrifice to Zens Ao^i'xmor, ‘ Zeus the Ravening,’ 
of the king’s son of the house of Athamas, 3 
Kykuos’ sacrifice of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apollo on the Hyperborean 
pilgrims’ way at the Aclnean Pagasai ;* the sacri- 
nce of a boy and a maiden to Artemis TpucXapia 
by the loni’ans on the southern shore of the gulf 
of Corinth. 4 A careful study of the legends of 
those various rites will convince one that thoy 
belong to the earliest period of Greek religion. 
Tho last example is specially illuminating; the 
human sacufice is here practised by the Tomans in 
then ancient settlements in the land afterwards 
culled Achaia ; and its cessation is connected with 
the arnval of the cult of Dionysos and the return 
of the heroes from Tiny. 

Tho pm peso and significance of tho rite differed 
ptobabfy in the difleient cult centres. In most 
cases we may liiteipiot it as piauihu, tho dedica- 
tion to an oflomled deity of n valued life, the life 
of a king’s son or daughter, as a substitute for tho 
life of the people, such vicarious sacrifice being 
a common human institution; in a few cases we 
may discern an agricultural motivo, the blood 
being shed as a magic charm to secure fertility; 8 
finally, in tho ritual of Zens Lykaios we may 
detecta cannibal -sacrament, m which tho holy 
flesh of the victim, whose life was mystically one 
with the god s and tho people’s, was sauamontally 
devoured This ghastly practice is only doubt- 
fully disclosed by legends and by interpretation of 
later records ; a faint reminiscence of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpaiyke 
and Klymenos 9 Hut a close paiaflel to it will bo 
noted in tho Tlnacian Dionysmc ritual. 

Summary account of the, first period . — A detailed 
account of the pre-Homoiie religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hypothetical ; 
but. ccitain definite and important facts may he 
established Anthropomoiplustn, in a degree not 
found m the eailiest Roman religion, was already 

{ irevalcnt, evon dominant, and neaily all the leod- 
ng personal divinities of the later polytheism had 
alieadyoinoigod ; only Dionysos hau not yet crossed 
the holder fiom Thrace ; Asklepios, dimly known 
to Homer, was merely the local deity of a small 
Thessalian community, Pan morely the daimon 
of flocks in remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
personal in its imagination and mainly anthropo- 
morphic, had left its deep imprint on the main- 
land ; and its divine personalities, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Aphrodite, weie soon 
adopted by tho northern immigrants, hut not at 
first into high positions 7 Tho deity w as generally 
imagined, not as a spirit or a vague cosmic force, 
hut as glorified man, and therefore the religion 
beoame adaptable to human progress in arts, civili- 
zation, and morality But much in the animal 
world still appeared sacred and weird ; and the 
deity might he at times incarnate in animal form. 
At the same time the religious imagination was 


1 See COS i 40-48. * lb it. 

» lb, Iv m , sohol Pind. 01. X. 19. 

4 IVius. vli 10 1-0. 

# e g COS in 98. • lb 22. 

7 Homer’s prejudice against Artemis and Aphrodite mav 
roflect the feelings of tho northerners towards those Modi 
tcrraucan deities whose cult they had not jet wholly absorbed. 


still partly free from the bias of personal theism, 
and produced vaguer divine forms, of some force 
and power, but belonging rather to ‘ animatism ’ or 
poly uai monism than to polytheism. 

Finally, a study of all the facts and probabilities 
may convince a careful student that the origin of 
Greek polytheism as a whole from simpler forms 
cannot be found in this earliest period In the 
second millennium, which is the starting point for 
Hellenic history proper, we cannot discern the 
‘making of a god’ (unless we mean the building- 
up of his more complex character), nor do we start 
w ith a godless period. We may well believe that 
in the history of mankind theism was evolved from 
animism or polydaimomsm ; we may believe the 
much more doubtful tlieoiy that anthropomorphism 
aroso from a previous thenomorphism , and there 
may still be some who are convinced that theno- 
morphism implies a totemistic society But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two stiainB, the Noilhern 
ami tho Meditonancan, had blended into the 
Hellenic race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, foims of religious 
imagination operate together throughout Hellenic 
history ; and tho higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, both being an intel- 
lectual tradition of an indefinite past Much work 
on tho origins of Gieek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anachronistic ; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mystenos by the 
key of totomism has been abandoned by those 
who recognize that many of the views concerning 
this social phenomenon and its religious import- 
ance, pievalent in a former geneiation, were 
erroneous. 

We can now purmie the inquiry nearer the 
border-line of the historic period, as it is conven- 
tionally termed. 

Introduction of worship of Dionysos — As early 
as the 10th oent B.C., and piobably earliei, a new 
religion with a new and imposing divinity was in- 
truding itself into the Hellenic lands from Thrace 
and Macedonia. 1 Dionysos and the Thracian 
ritual-legend of Lykourgos are known to Homer ; 
but the poems suggest that he was not yet de- 
finitely rooeived into the Hellenic pantheon. Yet 
there are reasons for believing that Bceotia had 
received the alien worship m the ‘ Minyan ’ epoch, 
liefore the incoming of the ‘Boiotoi’ : and Attica 
before the Ionic emigration ; while m the Pelo- 
ponnese the Argive legend associates the advent 
of the god witli tho names of Porseus and the 
Proetid dynasty. In spite of local opposition and 
its natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hollemsm, which was now tending to express 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
thought, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
victoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic metro- 
}>ohs, and some time afterwards securing its posi- 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apoliine oracle became its eager champions. It 
was distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psychie influence, that is to say, the 
mood that is evoked in the votary. In the first 
place, the figure of Dionysos belonged indeed to 
personal theism, certainly in Hellenic cult and 
probably in the TUraoian ; but he was less sharply 
defined as a concrete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene; he was vaguer m 
outline, a changeful power conceived more in ac- 
cordance with daimonistic, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many animal-shapes, and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and an atmosphere of Nature-magic accom- 
panied him. 

1 8m COS v. 85-118 ; of generally chs. iv. sad v. 
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The central motives of this oldest form of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god— a conception 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religious future, but alien to the ordinary Hellenic 
theology, though probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Mycen®an creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual ; he was 
tom to pieoes by his mad worshippers and de- 
voured sacramentally, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was supposed 
to be his temporary incarnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous powers. By such an act, and 
— wo may suppose— by the occasional use of in- 
toxicants and other nervous stimulants, the psychic 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
ecstasy, which might show itself in a wild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and which wrought 
up the enthusiastic feeling of self-abandonment, 
thereby the worshipper escaped the limits of his 
own nature and achieved a temporary sense of 
identity with the god, which might avail him even 
after death. This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used for the practical purposes of vegetation-magic, 
yet was desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. This religion 
preached no morality, and could ill adapt itself to 
civic life ; its ideal was supernormal psychic energy. 
The process whereby it was half-captured and half- 
tamed by the young Hellenic spirit forms one of 
the most intei eating chapters m Hellenism. 

II. Second PERIOD • 900-600 B.C.—lt is con- 
venient for tho purposes of religious study to mark 
off the period between the 9th cent, and the 6th 
as the second period of Greek religion, in which 
we can observe the working of new forces and the 
development of older germs into new life. By 
the beginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and the Mediterranean population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
aoquired its definite instincts and bias. The 9th 
ana 8th centuries witnessed the diffusion of epic 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of 
the cIkwp, or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civic life ; and it is 
essentia] to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

i. Influence of epic and lyric poetry.— That the 
contribution of Homeric and of the later Hesiodic 


literature to the shaping and fixing of Hellenic 
religion was most fruitful and effective cannot be 
doubted. Only, we must not accept the exaggerat- 
ing view of Herodotus 1 that these two poets were 
really the founders of the anthropomorphic re- 
ligion, creating the orthodox Hellenic theogony, 
and determining the names and functions and 
shapes of the special divinities. By such a state- 
ment some scholars have been misled into regard- 
ing the Homeric poems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respect of religious matters it might be 
heresy to disbelieve. We know that local temple- 
legend and local folklore could always maintain 
their independence of Homeric or Hesiodic author- 
ity. in respect of the titles of the gods, their re- 
lationships, and genealogies: Artemis was not 
to ’ 

pouse. The early epic poets 
gathered many of the iepel \6y<* of shnnes, but 
there was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. There was a noticeable particu- 
larism in Greek theology, and no orthodoxy and 
bo heterodoxy in the sense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 
The chief religious achievement of Homer and 
othropomorphic 

trend in Greek religion, ’ to sharpen and indi- 


vidualize the concepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain uniformity 
of religious imagination. To their work partly, 
os well as to the higher synthetic power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of loool varieties of myth and oult-titles, in spito 
of the various elements that the divine personality 
may have absorbed from earlier cult-figures ana 
cult-forms in the various cult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of person was not lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of Argos could not be a different peison 
from the Apollo Patrods of Athens, nor could 
hostility arise between them. That is to say, 
the higher religious literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the leading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented in the highest poetry, prevailed 
so far as to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attached to them in the pre-hiBtonc 
pei lod, and of which we can still discern a glimmei - 
mg in certain local cults. * 1 * * To this task of shaping 
the divine characters the rising lyric poetiy, which 
was growing up with the decay of the Epic, and 
which, in obedience to the Hellenic passion for 
disciplined form, was developing fixed types of 
song and music appropriate to special festivals 
and worships, must nave contributed much. The 
‘spondaic’ metre was adapted to the invocation 
or hymn sung at the libation — the avovMi — to 
Zeus; and the solemn gravity of the spondaic 
fragment attributed to Terpander fittingly ex- 
pi esses the maiesty of the lngh god, ‘the primal 
cause of all things, the Leader of the world.’* 
The ocean and the nomos became instinct with 
the Apolline, the dithyrambos with the Dionysiae 
spirit.® The earlier Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, being composed for public or private occa- 
sions of worship ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singing 
of these compositions formed part of the national 
training of the young. 4 

2 . Idolatry. — Another phenomenon of import- 
ance at the beginning of this second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the prevalence of the use of the 
cIk&v in actual worship in place of the older am- 
conic AyaXua, which had sufficed for the Minoan 
and the Homeric world as a token of the divine 
presence or as a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
shipper. This important change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning in the 10th cent., 
for we have one indication of it in the Homeric 
poems, and recently on one of a scries of vases of 
the eaily geometric style found in a grave of the 
post-Minoan period near Knossos, the figures of 
an armed god and goddess are depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity.® Henceforth, although the 
old fetish-object, tne aniconic agalma, lingered 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became imperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religions sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triumph of Christianity. The worship 


of the polytheism, and 
was at once a source of strength and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of tne concrete indi- 
vidual divinity; as it gave its mandate to the 
greatest art of the world, it evolved the ideal of 
divinity as the ideal of humanity, expressible in 

1 Bee COS 1L 
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forms of beauty, strength, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working against the 
development of a more mystic, more immaterial 
religion, or of a consciousness of godhead as an 
all-pervading spirit, such as might ariso out of the 
vaguer religious perception of those half-personal 
daimonet or nnmina, which never wholly faded 
fiom the popular creed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism.— It is inter- 
eating to mark within this second period the vari- 
ous eueots of the now regnant anthropomorphism. 
Those functional daimones tend to leave the 
amorphous twilight of religious perception, in 
which the Roman indxgitamcnta remained, and 
to be attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. Kovporp6<poi, once perhaps only a vague 
functional power that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or G6 ; X\6rj, ‘ Divine Ver- 
dure,* when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis to the Akropolia of Athens— 
if tjiis, indeed, is a true account of its career— could 
maintain horself only as Arj^rrjp Again, the 

name'Hpwi comes to be applied to even tne most 
Bhadowy of these functional powers, to Mvlaypot, 

* the Fly-chaser,’ the most limited and momentary 

of them all ; to Etivt xxrot, the daimon of good harvest, 
about whom a very human tale is told; and to call 
them implies that they were imagined os 

semi-divine men who once Jived on the earth. 
Even the most immaterial foices, some of those 
which mark mental ptiases or social conditions, 
Mich os *E/ws, Love, d’lhta, Friendship, Elp-Z/vy], 
J’eace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships; 1 
thus Elpfyri emerges almost as a real goddess with 
the traits of Demeter, 4 ><\/a on a relief in the 
Jacobsen collection is individualized as the mother 
of Zeus Phlhos, In defiance of the traditional 
theogony. 51 Others such as A lS<l>s, * Reverence’ or 

* Compassion,’ remained in the border- land be- 
tween animating forces and personal deitieB. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to the emergence of a con- 
vincingly personal god or goddess; and, where 
this is tne case, the personality never could play 
a leading part m the advanced religion. Thus 
’E<rrlo bore a name that denoted nothing more 
than * the Hearth,’ considered as animate and 
holy ; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded m establishing 
her as a fully formed personal goddess. The same 
phenomenon is observable in regard to G6, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as animate 
powers, and as such to worship them ; such wor- 
ship they received throughout all periods of Greek 
religion, but they exercised no direction of the 
moral, social, ana spiritual progress of the race ; 
for their names sol obviously connoted substances 
unlike and alien to man that they oould not with 
conviction be imagined as glorified men or women.* 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, which could beoome os real and individual 
as Miltiades or Themistocles j and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higher religion of Greeoe, The spiritual career of 
Demeter began only when men forgot the original 
meaning of her name and half forgot that she 
was only Mother Earth. The “Avtp.oi, being mere 
•Winds, were scarcely fitted for civio life; but 
Boreas, having a personal name, could become a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as HoXfnp, 

• the Citizen,* at Thounoi. 4 A curious and un- 
scientific distinction that Aristophanes makes 


* ru Ptwanarler, la 8MA, 1897, l 401 ; Nilsson, in A then. 
MU theii., 1908, p. 884 

4 Th« rtriklnz exception to this rul# is the greet cult of 
Helios st Rhodes (see above, p. 401*). 

4 Ail. Par. Hut xil. CL 


between the religions of the Hellenes and the 
Barbarians 1 has its justification from this point 
of view. 

4. Influence of the ‘Polls’ on religion.— The 
spirit of the Polls, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second period, worked in 
the same direction as the anthropomorphic in- 
stinct, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead The deities of the wild enter the ring- 
wall of the city, and shed much of their wild 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the political leader of the 
State, in whose temple a perpetual fire was main- 
tained, symbol of tne perpetual life of the com- 
munity * And the advanced civic imagination 
tended, to transform the primitive theriolatry or 
thenomorphic ideas that still survived Proofs of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful ; for the ancient writers 
employ the term ‘ worship ’ carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment * In 
the few cases where we oan still discern the animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established between the animal 
and the anthropomorphic doity or hero. Thus the 
wolf became no longer Bacrea in its own right — 
if, indeed, it ever was — but might be reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
Apollo, or as his guide or companion. The primi- 
tive population of the Troad may once have * wor- 
shipped ’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. And 
when Apollo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the yEohans and the protector of their 
crops, ho takes a title from the mouse [ XpuvBeit from 
fflxlvOot], and the mouse is carved at the side of 
the anthropomorphic image as a propitiatory hint 
to the rest of the species not to injure the com, or 
as a hint to the god that mice needed regulating. 4 
The serpent worshipped m the cavern, or in some 
hole or corner of the house— vaguely, in * Aryan * 
times as the Earth -daivion or House -genius 8 — 
became interpreted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Erechtheus of Athens, or Kyohreus of 
Salamis, or Zeus K -rtyrioi, the guardian of the 
household possessions, or Zeus MeiXJxtot, the nether 

S od. When the very human Asklepios came 

) Athens towards the end of the 6th cent., he 
brought with him certain dogs who were minis- 
ters of healing ; and the Athenians offered sacri- 
ficial cakes both to the god and to las dogs, which 
partook of his sanctity. 4 This may appear a 
strange imbecility; but at all evonts we discern 
m these facts the prevalent anthropomorphism 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abolish of the old theriolatry ; just as we see the 
coin-artist of Phigaleia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-headed Demeter into a beautiful 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horse- hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wholly died out of Hellas; but it could 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

The expansion of the civio system in this second 
period, due to extended colonization and com- 
merce, induced a development of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of tne institution of the 
Polis was the widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in theory the city was a congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of tribes, phratries, and families. 


* 'They worth ip San and Moon, we worship real God* euoh 
a Apollo and Hermes ' (Pax, 410). 

4 Boh©!. Soph. Else, 0. 

* See ForneU, Or. and Bab. pp, 77-80. 

4 See 008 iv. 168-160. 

* See Surnrrs and Sururr-woMBtr. 

4 Pratt Ziehen, Leg. Soar. n. 18. 
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wider or narrower associations, framed on a kin* 
basis ; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg- 
nant of legal and moral developments, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the conception of the State 
as an extended family, we find certain ancient 
family-colts taken over by the religion of the Pol is. 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the hearth in the hall and of Zeus 
*E/>xe?ot, ‘the god of the garth,’ in the courtyard 
of the house, so the city had its common Hestia, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a perpetual fire 
was maintained m its pt'ytaneum, or common hall ; 
and the cult of Zeus 'Eputiot was established in 
ancient days on the Akropolis of Athens. The 
great divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro- 
dite, and— perhaps later — Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the monogamio rite of marriage, in which 
the Polis was directly interested. The organiza- 
tion of the ‘ phratnes * was also consecrated to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, among some Ionic 
communities, Aphrodite ; and the decisions of the 
<ppdTtjxs, or ‘brothers,’ on questions of adoption 
and legitimacy of citizens were delivered from the 
altar of Zeus vpdrptot ; while the union of the local 
districts, or ‘ demes,’ was sanctified by the cult of 
Zeus or Aphrodite II dvdrjuos, the god or goddess of 
‘all the denies.’ The Polls also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora- 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or pliratna — 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of the ‘kvOta-r^oia ; the ytvicna, the 
funeral feasts of the y ivt) ; the Ara rotipia, the joint 
festival of the phratnes ; while the great achieve- 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered groups 
into the single city was celebrated at Athens by 
the festival of the hvvotKiiria, the * union of all the 
houses,’ and the llavadfyaia, the all- Attic feast of 
Athene. 

The picture that these facta present of a State- 
religion based on the idea of the family and of 
kinship is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious record is always the riohest ; but it 
reflects undoubtedly the system of the other 
Hellenio States as well. Many of their records 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was the ancestor or ancestress of the whole people, 
and this ancestry was generally understood in the 
physical and literal sense. Tnus Apollo Harpy os 
was the divine ancestor, being the father of Ion, 
of the Ionic population of Attica ; and even the 
non-ionic stock desired for political purposes to 
affiliate themselves to this god. In the same sense 
he was called Yevirup, 1 the Father,’ in Delos. 3 
Zeus was the father of Arkas, the eponymous 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
Uarpipot at Tegea ; * Hermes also was ancestral god 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identified with 
the ancestor Aipytos. 4 These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on morality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual significance, 
which will be considered later. 

5. Hero-cult. — This aspect of the public religion 
is further emphasized by the prevailing custom, 
which appears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the State, or the tribe, or the 
clan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinos of Miletos called the 
Aithiopxs, which may belong to the end of the 8th 
cent. B.C., and in which the apotheosis of Achilles 
is described. But there is, as has been said, strong 
reason for believing that the practice of ‘ heroizing’ 
the dead descended from the pre-Homerio age. 

3 Plat. Buthfi, 902 0 ; Demostb. xviii. 141, ML 64, 67 ; Ariat. 



Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and anoestor- 
cults recorded in ancient Hellas, the greater num- 
ber are probably post-Homerio. We find the 
Delphic oracle giving vigorous encouragement to 
the institution of them, and in the 6th cent. B.C. 
cities begin to negotiate and dispute about the 
possession of the relics of heroes, some of these in 
the older cults may have been actual living men 
dimly remembered ; some were fictitious ancestors, 
like Arkas and Lakedaunon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as were Eubouleus at Eleusis 
and Trophonios at Lebadeia. But all were imag- 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon the earth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of importance for the religious thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep- 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere spirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and soul. Furthermore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the peoplo 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader of their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of the 
high god and merged in his being; Erechtheus 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zeus ; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes ; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
Zeus. 1 

Nor in this second period were such herolo 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
great king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to the men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. On 
the assumption that Lvkourgos of Sparta was a 
real man — and any other theory of him is less 
natural— his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of the heroizing of a historical personage. A great 
stimulus about this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the greatest 
world-event of the period, which reacted in many 
ways on religion. As the new colonists could not 
take with them the tomb or the bones of the 
aboriginal hero of their stock, they must institute 
a new hero-cult, so as to bind the new citizens 
together by the tie of heroie kinship. The most 
natural person to select for this high honour was 
the founder or loader of the colony, the rrLm;» or 
ipxrrylrr]i as he was called, and we may regard it as 
the usual rule that, when he died, he would be 
buried within the city, and his tomb would become 
a iipyov, and would oe visited yearly with annual 
offerings. 

That the ordinary head of the private household 
in this period received posthumous honours amount- 
ing to actual worship cannot be definitely proved. 
The tendance of the dead had become, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of the State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the Xfrrpoi, or ‘ Feast of Pots.* the last 
day of the Anthesteria. But nothing that is re- 
corded of this ghost-ceremony convicts it of actual 
worship ; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in affection, 
they are offered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are requested to depart. Prayers are proffered in 
their behalf to the powers of death, but not directly 
to the ghosts themselves ; no cult is offered them 
as to superior beings endowed with supernatural 
power over the lives of individuals and States. 3 
Nevertheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of the 8tb and 7th 
centuries, and which certain early legislation was 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 

1 The other view, atUl held by some, that Zeus- Agamemnon is 
the earlier fact and Agamemnon the hero the later, does not 
bear criticism. 

* Bee COS ntlS-m; J.«. Harrison, P nU gmm s, eh. Ik 
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bordering on veneration, and such as might inspire 
actual worship. 

We may safely assume that the growing interest 
of the States in hero-cult intensilied the family 
aspi'f t of the State-religion ; the hero as the glori- 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacrifices of the higher 
deities, and to the 0to£ivia in which tlio god himself 
is tho host. 

It is important for the student of religion to 
mark tho consequenoes of this close association of 
the civic religion with the idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe. These nave been 
estimated more at length elsewhere ; l and only a 
few general observations are possible here. Where 
a family-bond exists between the deity and the 
city, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 
prevail in the ritual and religious emotions, and 
the family meal might become the type of the 

f mblic sacrificial meal with the god. Such a re- 
igion is adverse to proselytism ; for, as it is the 
saored prerogative of certain kindred stocks, its 
principle means tho exclusion of tho stranger. Its 
religions and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the wholo group must share in the moral guilt of 
the individual, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It affords a keen stimulus 
to liocal patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city; it has at the same 
tune the natural defects of narrowness of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
rognid the old Hellenic conception of the god, the 
Father of the tribe or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of God the Father of mankind— an idea 
which had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when tho tribal spirit of religion was still at its 
height. 

A further result of such a system is that the 
State-divinities become also tho patrons and guard- 
ians of tho family morality, Zeus and Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life ; and copious 
records present the High God as the protector of 
the father’s right, of the tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. While 
snch a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself as against tho 
State; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defenders of the State and the 
family graves, to cherish and honour one’s parents, 
to protect the orphan— these were patriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strenuously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ large, 

E rivate and public morality could not clash. The 
rut&l action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 5th oent. that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law.— Of 
still greater interest is an important advance in 
oriminal law, discernible as early as the 8 tk cent., 
which may be traced partly to the growth of the 
city, with its extended idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and significance of the spirits of the dead. 

In the most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of a kinsman’s blood was already a hein- 
ous sin i but the slaying of one outside the kindred 
cirele was ordinarily neither a sin against God nor 
a social crime. But, as the public mind of Greece 
became penetrated with the feeling that all the 
citizens of the Polis were in some sense akin, the 
slaying of a citizen became a oriminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the clan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
oonoept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 
l 8 m Higher AtpeoU tf&r. Rel., pp. 79-9L 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zens 
MeUichios . 1 Tins was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must be appeased when kindred 
blood was shed ; as the laea of kinship was 
enlargod, any civic massacre might arouse his 
wrath, and rites of atonement might be offered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel- 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on the 
slayer that rendered him ritualisticallv unclean, 
that is, temporarily unfit to approach tne gods or 
men ; it was also fortified by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to nave lam more 
heavily on the post-Homerio society than on 
Homer’s men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The first 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Homer, that homicide in certain circumstances 
demands purification, is derived from the Atthiopts 
of Arktinos, the epic poet of Miletos in the 8 th 
century:* Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersites, must retire from the army for a while 
to be purified in Lesbos by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mark here that the slam man was no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Achtean community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero ; and we may believe that tho nar- 
rative reveals the early religious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may be 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non-Hellenio societies, and 
only for a time suspended.* 

7 . Influence of Delphi and Crete.— In this posfc- 
Homeric development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Crete 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of European culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiao origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homerio period the influence 
of Crete had reached Delphi ; while the legend of 
the migration of Apollo Delphinios from Crete to 
Delphi, and the story that the god himself must 
go to this island to be purified from the blood of 
Python, belong to the second period with which 
we are dealing. 

We have reason to believe that the Delphic god 
— through the agency of his politic priesthood— 
was asserting his claim in the 8 th and 7th centuries 
B.C. to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to satisfy the cravings of 
an awakening conscience. This claim may have 
been suggested partly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading Dionysiao religion, which also 
brought with it a ‘cathartic’ message, and with 
which the Delpbio priesthood were wise enough to 
agree quickly ; partly also by the aboriginal nature 
of Apollo who was immemorially or ‘ pure.’ 

Though the claim was not universally admitted 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it was powerful and effective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. If the god 
exercised discretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and cold-blooded murderer, here was the oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have been till the 7 th cent, 
that any Hellenio State could express in a legal 
establishment its consciousness ox the difference 


between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 
1 See COS i. 64-60 ; tor the religious evolution of the Greek 
laws concerning homicide, see Faroe!!, Kvoivhon of Religion, 
pp. 180-1M, COS iv. 2W-306. ^ 

* JPgfcgrgs. Frog., ed. Kinkel, Leipzig, 1877, p. A 
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or accidental honudde. The earliest that we know 
of was the law-court irl Aekfrvlv established at 
Athens under the patronage of the Cretan-Delphio 
god to try cases where homioide was admitted and 
justification was pleaded. In this as in other 
Attic courts that dealt with the same offence, rites 
of purification were often an essential adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical legend that enshrines 
the early ideas of tcddaprit and turns on the question 
of justifiable homicide is the story of Orestes, 
which had spread around the Peloponnese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the 8th cent. B.O., 
and later became Pan-Hellenic. Apollo as a divine 
agent appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyric of Stesichoros, and at 
some indeterminate date in tins period undertook 
the purification of the matricide. 

These cathartic functions and the general demand 
for their exercise must have greatly enhanced the 
influence of Delphi in the earlier part of the post- 
Homerio period. It was doubtless strengthened 
even more by the great secular movement of Greek 
colonization. With wise foresight the god had 
undertaken the guidance and encouragement of 
this already in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea ; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the Aiolic, were due to his leader- 
ship, if not to his inspiration. The legends that 
associate him with the Dorian migration into the 
Peloponnese are too powerful to be rejected. And 
after this event, when light begins to shine on 
Greek history, and the Hellemo race was rapidly 
establishing that chain of colonies across and 
around the Mediterranean which were to diffuse 
Greek culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reached its zenith. 
For it is clear that it was the prevailing fashion to 
consult the Pythian Apollo as to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that m so many Greek 
oities Apollo was worshipped as ’Apxrryirnt, that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-offerings 
to his shrine. 1 Was it by some accident or by 
something essential m his early cult and character 
that the god was able to play this momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his people T The 
cause may lie far back in the dim antiquity of the 
Apolhne cult, when he was specially ’AyvuOt, a god 
‘of the road,’ the leader of the migratory host. 
And in pre-Homeric times, if not aboriginally, ho 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occasion 
so urgent for a consultation of the local oraclo as 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home 3 

'The Delphic oracle. — The spiritual history of the 
Hellenic race in the early historio period, when we 
mark a growing consciousness of nationality and 
of kinship in the various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphio 
oracle; and this is too complex and lengthy a 
theme to be more than adumbrated here.® Due 
partly to the local position and the immemorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance or the powerful Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the Pythian worship 
came to overshadow tho Delian, and provided the 
chief religious centre and the strongest bond of 
spiritual unity m the Hellenic world. For political 
unity it could do little, owing to the centrifugal 
bias of Greek politics ; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyony, the most powerful of those religious 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

* See COS ir. 200-202. * lb. iv. 161 f , 200-202. 

• Fuller account in COS It. 179-218, end art. Oricum (Or.). 


members were not indeed pledged to perpetual 
amity, but at least to a certain mutual forbearance 
even in their warlike dealings with one another. 
But the chief regulative functions of the oracle 
were concerned with questions of the institution 
and administration of cults, with the domains of 
legislation, colonization, public and even private 
morality and conduct. In the sphere of religion, 
it doubtless emphasized the necessity of purification 
from bloodshed ; otherwise it had no high religious 
message to deliver ; but it was enthusiasts for the 
propagationof thecultof Dionysos, anditauthorized 
ana sometimes encouraged tne growing tendoncy 
towards the posthumous worship of distinguished 
men. In the sphere of morality its standard was 
generally high and its influence beneficent, especi- 
ally — if we can trust tho record — in the later period 
when it played the part of a State-Confessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the spirit of an enlightened 
huinanitariamsm. But its chief religious achieve- 
ments were to bring some principle of unity and 
authority into the complex and shifting aggregate 
of Grook polytheism and to deepen the impression 
on the Hellenic mind of the divine ordering of the 
world ; and the fruits of this teaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-institutions 
of like power among other peoples — the Mesopo- 
tamian, for instance — we may be surprised that 
the Delphio priesthood made no attempt to impose 
Apollo as tne supreme god upon the Hellenic 
States. The author of the Homeric hymn, composed 
partly under Delphio influences, exalts Apollo as 
high as he dares ; but neither in this nor m any 
Delphio utterance is Apollo presented as more than 
the minister of Zeus, the mouthpiece of the supremo 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes had been fixed fast by 
Homer and tho Homeridai. 

Nor did the Delphio Apollo sucoced in achieving 
a monopoly of divination ; for the spirit of local 
independence was opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such os some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerable prestige, especially in the 
later period when the influence of Delphi had 
declined. Bat from the 8th till the beginning of 
the 5th cent., the Pythian is the only one of tho 
many mantic institutions that is to be regarded as 
a vital force of Pan-Hellenism. 

8. The games of Greece. — As another important 
phenomenon belonging to the earlier part of this 
second period we note the emergence] and develop- 
ment of the great Hellemo games, which weie 
always associated with the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must be reckoned as among 
the strongest Pan-Hellemo influences, evoking and 
strengthening the consciousness of nationality. 
For m the 6th cent. B.o. the whole of Hellas, 
eastern and western, was represented at Olympia, 
Pytho, the Isthmus, and Nemea ; here was main- 
tained the ' truce of God ’ between the jealous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olymjpia once in every 
four years the Pan-Hellenes offered a common 
homage to their aboriginal Father-god. 

We must, then, regard tho great games and tlie 
Pythian establishment as momentous factors m 
the religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass than those of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
concern the higher mental history of the race 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included competitions in art and literature ; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenic theory of the divine significance of the 
artistic and intellectual life. 
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There were other festal and public meetings of 
a more exclusively religious purpose, such as the 
great Pan-Tonic feast of the Delian Apollo, that 
also served to deepen in the various States the 
consciousness of spiritual unity, and often, where 
the groat lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep- 
tion of the divinity: the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post-Homerio age and with the growing 
prospenty of the new Ionic colonies, must have 
contributed much to the building up of the pecu- 
liarly Hellenic ideal of Apollo ; and the Homeric 
hymn, inspired by this occasion, is the earliest record 
of tho national consciousness of the Ionio race. 

? ). Diffusion of Dionysos-worship. — Another 
igious phenomenon, pregnant of consequences 
for the spiritual history of Hellenism, is the 
diffusion of the worship of Dionysos. Famt though 
indubitable traces of this can be discerned in the 
pre-historio period, but it begins to be palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
significance has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 402 b ). Having entered Attica 
from Bcootia and boen adopted into the Attic 
State-religion some time before the Ionic migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7th 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Peloponnese and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

The Hellenic culture of Dionysos forms one of 
tho most interesting chapters m the spiritual career 
of Hellenism ; the taming of the wild Thracian 
god, the transformation of him into a civic deity, 
the disciplining and tho adaptation of the Maenad- 
thiasoi to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
were not tho least among the achievements of the 
Hellenic genius. And as the State-religion of those 
centuries had no eschatologic theory, so it seems 
to have discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiao religion proclaimed on its 
entrance into Greece. Yet, in spite of the chasten- 
ing influence of the civic spirit, the worship pre- 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
power, evoking a special mood unknown m the 
other cults, while even the savage form of sacra- 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, survived with some modi- 
fications in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. The history, then, of the Dionysiao religion 
concerns the account of the development of the 
saeramontal idoa in the Mediterranean. It concerns 
also the history of Hellenic culture j for one of its 
inodes of expression was a peculiar type of emotional 
music, accompanying the Dionysiao hymn known 
as the dithyramb, which is usually regarded as the 

G arent of Attic tragedy. Its mam contribution to 
lie polytheism of Greece was its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religions faith ; and its special 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
lefming and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
sentiments concerning the life after death and the 
powers of the lower world, with whom the mild 
and genial god was generally identified or asso- 
ciated. 

10. Orphic 4 thiasoi.’— But the highest importance 
of Dionysos is found rather in the esoterio than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re- 
ligion. For, perhaps as early as the 7th cent., the 
cult of Dionysos was raised to a higher power by 
the rise and diffusion of the Orphic brotherhoods, 
or thiasoi t who worshipped this deity under vari- 
ous mystio names. The study of Orphism is of 
the greatest interest and complexity; and here it 
is possible to indicate only its general features 
and significance. 1 The preachers of the Orphic 
doctrines are the first propagandists or mission- 
* 8* Oaraunu 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi- 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, ignoring the gentile and civic barriers of the 
old political religion, they preached it, if not to all 
mankind, at least to all tne Hellenes. It was a 
message fraught with some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able to 
gather in part from the now famous gold-tablets 
found in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
contain 'g parts of a metric Orphio liturgy and 
creed ii at is a product at latest of the 6th, if not 
of the 6th century b.c. Combining this evidence 
with some passages in Pindar’s Odes and Plato’s 
Dudogue* % we can recover m outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un- 
familiar to native Greek mythology and religion, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin ; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
is in danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstinences the soul might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magic methods 
the pure soul might enjoy m this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preocoupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphic 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous punishment temporary and purifi- 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and Plato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more specially of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Students of religious philo- 
sophy have noted here the striking resemblance to 
Buddhistic thought ; and have considered whether 
Indian speculation could have cast its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immediate importance for the re- 
ligious history of the Greek people to determine 
—if we can— the measure of success that these 
missions achieved, how far they succeeded in cap- 
turing the masses or the 61ite of the people. They 
certainly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Eleusinian mysteries : there is no evi- 
dence that they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did ; but we may surmise that their 
influence was at one time strong at Athens, os 
Aristophanes proclaims as a generally accepted 
tradition that Orpheus was tho apostolic founder 
ot all mysteries. 1 They were evidently powerful 
in Crete ; but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ- 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Groecia, where 
Pythagoras was their greatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean clubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas from 
the danger of the establishment of Orphism as 
a secular power, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit with a bondage to sacerdotalism and to the 
Pharisaic formalism of the purist. Henceforth the 
Orphio religion was a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine precisely how 
great it was at any particular epoch. Pindar was 
deeply touched by it; iEsohyfus and Sophocles, 
so far as we can see, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have been at times attracted and 
at times repelled, but was in no sense its champion. 
Plato in a well-known passage* protest* strongly 
against the Orphio mystery-mongers as spiritual 
quacks destitute of any real morality, who dealt 
m magic and traded in promises and threats con- 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Orphism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phcednts was indebted to the Orphio meta- 
physic. And the part played by these preachers 
1 Frog», lOSa. The mystio formula used in the Attic marriage- 
service, * I have fled from evil, I have found a better thing.' may 
have been derived from Orphic sources (see Farnell. Higher 
A speets of Or. Ret. p. 821.). 

8 Rep. p. 804 1 
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of purity and salvation in the later spiritual history 
of Greece was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the beginning of a new era of individualism 
in religion ; for their concern was with the personal 
soul and its destiny. 

xx. Eleusinian mysteries. — The Elcusinia, or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were a more national and 
Pan-Hellenic institution than the Orphica, but of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
Mystsbiks). Originally they may have been 
merely the tribal mysteries of an agrarian society 
to which only the adult members of the Eleusinian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals them, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Deraeter, which cannot be later than the close 
of the 7th cent., they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promise to the initiated is the happiness of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the aspirants for admission except 
the possession of Hellenic speech and purity from 
actual stain; the initiation was open to women 
and occasionally to slaves. Nor does their influ- 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
waned until the introduction of Christianity. 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the proD- 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner significance. It has been thought that 
their chief attractiveness may have lam in their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the sacrifice that had died out in the ordinary 
publio ritual ; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of the kindly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus transcendentally 
united. But more careful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliminary service, the real pivot of the mystery 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught with mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were allowed to witness mimetic performances 
showing the action and passion of a divine drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
search of the mother, the holy marriage of recon- 
ciliation, and possibly the birth of a noly infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one must imagine a mediaeval Passion-play per- 
formed with surpassing stateliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer communion with 
the benign powers of the nether world and a result- 
ing hope of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the highest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosphere of mystery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the public cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked the Phrygian 
and some of the Orphic rites. We may believe 
that they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene ; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proclaimed 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphica, to have preached any dogma of meta- 
physio or theology. But, like the Orphica, they 
tended to widen the horizon of the religions spirit ; 
for they appealed to a far larger publio than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenic 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of personal 
religion ; for they satisfied the personal craving of 
the individual for closer fellowship with the deity, 
and Booth ed the troublous apprehensions that were 
growing np in this second period concerning the 
Individual destiny of the soul. Yet, as regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as regards 
Hellas, they are not to be ranked, as the Orphica 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individual- 
istic religion undermining the social fabrio of 
publio worship. For the Athenian State adminis- 
tered them by the help of Eleusinian officials in its 
corporate capacity ; and one of the catechumens — 
the rcuy Jot tar— was initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of the whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agrarian significance, 
though discoverable and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, was overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritual religion. And elsewhere m the 
State-festivals we note the same phenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utili- 
tarian rites of agriculture and fertility were 
often taken over by the expanding Polis and re- 
ceived an artistic elaboration that disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peasant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion 
This interesting process can be best Btudiea in 
following the detailed records of the Laconian 
Kamcia and Hyakxnthia , the Delphic Pythia, tho 
Attio Panathenaia : we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influence of the lyrio poetry, 
the music, and the art of early Greece, shaping 
and elevating men’s imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second period— 600 B.O. — tho 
Hellenic national consciousness has realized itself 
in respect of intellectual culture, ethics, and re- 
ligion. Zeus Hellanios, the tribal god, is becoming 
Panhellanios. The age of the tyrants contributed 
much to the growth of Pan-Hellenism ; Peisistratos 
probably something to the idea of a national religion, 
m that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the leading communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greece ; and nearly everywhere he has been 
partially tamed, and the Meenads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pur- 
poses of civic worship. But the two most striking 
phenomena in the spiritual history of the 6th 
cent, were, first, the rise and expansion of Ionic 
philosophy and physical speculation ; and, secondly, 
the development of a new form of literature that 
came to be known as the Attio Drama. Both of 
these must be reckoned with among the forces 
affecting the life of the popular religion. 

12 . 6tn century philosophy.— The relation of 
Greek philosophy to Greek religion is a great 
and complex subject, the theme of many modern 
treatises ; and in this slight sketch of the whole 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as the new speculation, which gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preoccupied 
with questions of the physical origins of things 
and with elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For be had no sacred 
books which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or tne constitution of 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that * neither God nor man mode 
the kosmos,’ there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or theologic dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent.— Pytha- 
goras, Empedokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
—were also directly concerned with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead ; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con- 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism. 
The main trend of their speculations ran counter 
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to the anthropomorphic theory of divinity ; and 
they tend to define God not as a person, but rather 
as the highest spiritual, or metaphysical, or even 
physical power or function of the universe ; and 
there is a common tendency in this 0 th cent, 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view. Pythagoras is said to have explained the 
conception of God in terms of mathematics, and to 
have been willing to accept the personages of the 
popular polytheism on condition of finding their 
true mathematical equation . 1 But this philosopher 
stands apart from the other leaders of this first 
period of Hellenic free thought. The mathe- 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras was the most powerful champion and 
apostle of Orphism, the founder of those secret 
societies which threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Equally on its 
mystic and on its rationalistic side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the pnbhc 
religion of Greece, though the members of this sect 
appear always to have compromised with it. But 
it is In the fragments of Xenophanes that we find 
the most severe protests against the current re- 
ligious conceptions of Hellas : Ins verses quoted by 
Clement* polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphism, which is the master-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of his quoted 
utterances seem to proclaim monotheism, it is clear 
that for Ins higher thought godhead was not a 
person but a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the same account may be given of the 
religious theory of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revealed at all in the fragments. It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a place in his system for the contemporary 
polytheism ; • but it is probably a truer view that 
he regarded it with half disguised contempt and 
used its terms and figures only on occasion as 
literary expressions; while three of his fragments 
are soornful exclamations against the excesses of 
the Bacchic ritual, the methods of puriiication 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.* 

In this eaily speculation of the 6 th cent., how- 
ever, the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reachod for physical science and lehgion ; the cos- 
mic theory is expressed m spiritual and animistic 
rather than in materialistic terms : for Empe- 
doklos, Love and Strife are creative principles ; in 
the view of Thales the magnet hns a soul, and all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Ionio thought was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistio or animistic creed, but not 
to the personal polytheism of the Hellenes, though 
most of the philosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests could have influenced only the minds of 
a few ; nor before the 5th cent, was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13 . Rise of Tragedy. — The other phenomenon 
referred to above as maiking the close of this 
period was tho rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular religion belongs 
to the history of the 5th century. What concerns 
us chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos- cult. Tho traditional view, that it actu- 
ally originated m Romo mimetic form of Bacchic 
ritual, is in the opinion of the present writer still 
the most reasonable, although this is now denied 
by some scholars . 0 But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos- worship is a secondary or accidental fact, 


» Plut Jfor. 881 B; Porphyr. Kit. Pylk. 19 , so. 
a Strum v. p. 714. 

* See Gilbert, 4 Speculation und Volksglaube in der ionischen 
Philosophic, ' in ARW, 1910, p. 806. 

* Kragr oxxvii , cxxvi , exxx. (Bywater). 

8 See Rnlgeway’* Onmn qf Tragedy. Cambridge, 1910 ; and 
the preaeut writer’s criticism of uis theory in atrmatkena , 


it is still a fact of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. The records concerning Thespis 
of the Attio village Ikaria, a place dominated by 
ancient Dionysiac legend ; tho statement of Hero* 
dotus concerning Kleisthenes, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragic choruses that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adrastos 1 — are sufficient proofs that this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post-Homeric 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6 th 
cent. ; and throughout the glorious career of the 
Attio stage Dionysos remained its patron-god. 
His worship, then, must have received a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieved popularity, and appealed directly 
to a larger publio than any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation: the 
wild god of barbaric origin comes to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the Giaces as a divinity of 
culture and education, the mspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hollenio arts. Here, again, as m tho 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Musob, we maik 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiac hymn, which may have been the parent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
mode of music and rhythm, is on important cliapter 
in the history of European music. 

III. Tujhd Period: 500-388 B.c.— The third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 5th cent, and that part of the 4th which 
ends with the downfall of the system of civio 
autonomy at the battle of Clueronea. For the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
uf the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of religious monuments and literature, and the 
most forceful and momentous m regard to the 
influences at work. In the sphere of external 
history, it witnessed such world-crises as the 
struggle of Hellenism against barbarism, tho rise 
and fall of the Imperial city-State, and tho emerg- 
ence of Macodon as a world-power ; m the sphere 
of culture, it witnessed the culmination of tho 
greatest plastic art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of tho Attic drama and Pindar’s lyric, 
the diffusion of education and the spirit of inquiry 
through the activity of the Sophists, and the higher 
development of philosophy and science. To snow 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower members of Hellenic society were 
affectod by the great events and achievements of 
this greatest period of human history is a neces- 
sary, but a difficult, task. 

z. 5 th century religion contrasted with the 
Homeric.-— If we take Athens as the typical 
religious community of the 6 th cent , and compare 
the structure and forms of her State-polytheism 
with that of the old Homeric world, we find the 
personalities of the pre-historic pantheon Btill 
worshipped and cherished; no cult of that epic 
world had as yet fallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most civilized city of Hellas discarded the imme- 
morial rites of the simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and streams, and some of the 
most naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism was no hieratio convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religious intuition 
of the people, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling influences of science and philosophic scep- 
ticism. In fact, for the greater part of the 5th 
cent, the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger than it bad ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened bythe admission of a few new figures 
and by the development of some of the old.* 

1 v.67. 

3 Pan came in from Arcadia at the beginning of this century 
(see COS v. 481), Aaklepios with his ciroU from Epidauros at 
theclosa. 
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It is rather in respect of its spirit, tone, and 
outlook that the religion of the 5tn cent, presents 
some striking contrasts to the Homeric. Its anthro- 
pomorphism is even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
concerning the part played by moral agencies and 
powers in the affairs of men. The writings of 
Herodotus expound a religious view of histonr, 
of which only faint indications were found in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 5th 
cent, regards the momentous oontest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesis, 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Judge; and, in weaving into his narrative the 
stories of Aiakid heroes and the Eleusinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents the faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view was also impressed on the religions 
imagination of the people by oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Baki8 — 5ia Alter) apiafftt. tepareobv E &pot>, "Tppiot v16p 1 
— and is expressed pictorially on the famous vase 
at Naples representing Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause before the High God with ’A trirr), 
‘ Deceit,’ as a tempting demon standing by Asia. 5 
In this scene we trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of ACschylus, the Per see, which in 
more than one passage of deep religious conviction 
pronounces moral judgment on the great event.* 
The same view is expressed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of Pindar’s eighth 
Pythian ode, whero he e\ults over the triumph of 
‘Hesychia,’ the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast Insolence into the sea, even as Zeus quelled 
the monster Typhoeus. 

2. Pan-Hellenism —The Hellenic confederate 
eilort against Persia was the nearest approach 
ever made by the Hellenic race to Pan-Hellcnio 
action ; and in a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty of the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, emphasis is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hellemos * This is the highest political 
title of the High God ; and its history is interest- 
ing. Originally the narrow tribal name of the god 
of the Hellenes, a small Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidai, it was transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos was the high priest of Zeus 
Hollanios; alieady in the 0th cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas was enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the Persian wars and the part played in 
them— we may believe— by the men and the old 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi- 
nence, investing the cult-name with a wider 
significance and a more potent appeal. Hero, 
then, was Hellenic religion giving voice to an ideal 
that might be realized by the poet, the artiBt, and 


was that of Zeus Eleutherios, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. ‘ Having driven out the Persian, they 
raised an altar to Zens the god of the free, a fair 
monument of freedom for Hellas.’* These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victory at Platcea, when they had 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the barbarian by means of sacred fire 
brought from Delphi. The significance of this has 
been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer ; • 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea inherent in the 
l Herod, vlii. 77. , 

* H. Heydemann, Die Vtuentammlungen del Hutto NazUmalc 
tu Neaped, Berlin, 1872, no. 886 3. 

* See specially Unas 806-808, 828-824. 

«ix.7. * Bergk, trag. 140. 

* Higher Aijwii,8tL 


civic religion. The title ’EX* vAfptet is known before 
the Persian wars only in the Zeus- worship of 
Laconia ; henceforth it was widely diffused, com- 
memorating not only the deliverance of Greece 
from the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestio tyrant. 

In contrast with the deterioration of the old 
Roman religion caused by the Hannibalic wars, 
the successful struggle of Greece against barbarism 
in the East and the West undoubtedly quickened 
for a time the fervour and devotion inspired by 
the national cults. The sufferings of Hellas were 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they had trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils won 
from the barbarian was gratefully dedicated to the 
embellishment of the shrines. The vacillating And 
time-serving policy of Delphi at the hour of the 
greatest pent was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo received an ample share of the 
fruits of victory. The champions of Hellenism m 
the West, Gelo and Hiero, commemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etruscan 
powers at Himera and Kyme by thank-oifenngs 
sent to Apollo at Delphi and Zens at Olympia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and now m 
the British Museum, inscribed with the simple 
dedication, ‘ Hieron the son of Deinomenes and 
the SyracusanB send Tuscan spoils to Zeus from 
Kyme,’ is an epoch-marking monument of Pan- 
Hellenio history and religion. The gratitude of 
Hellas was paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus : to him was consecrated the ‘ feast of 
freedom ’ at Platiea, which was still commemorated 
with pathetic feivour even in the last days of 
Hellenic decay j 1 to him, under the national title 
of Olympios, was dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragas from the spoils won by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow or national thankfulness was 
directed to other divinities as well— notably and 
naturally to the war-goddess of tho Athenians ; and 
the spoils of Persia at Athens and Platcea were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor were the lesser powers of 
the elements forgotten — the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and tho nymphs of the 
soil on which the battle of Platan was fought ; 
tho grateful Athenians instituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in their restored city, and assisted 
in the worship of the Nymphs at Kithairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-god, tho rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly befoie tho battle of 
Marathon, and the story to which the Athenians 
gave currency of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contributed something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent diffusion of his cult. A further 
religious consequence of these great events was the 
stimulus given to hero-worship.; Gelo, the victor 
at Himora, and some of the Hellenes who fell at 
Thermopylae, Marathon, andPlatsea, received heroie 
honours. This * heroizing’ of the recently defunct 
had its moral value as a strong stimulus to patriot- 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, though it was degraded in the 5th 
cent, to the exaltation of the useless athlete, yet 
it must be reckoned among the life-forces of later 
liolytheism and as a momentous factor of higher 
religions history. 

Finally, we may with probability ascribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expanding glory and 
greatness of Athens a marked increase m the Hel- 
lenic popularity of the Eleusinian mysteries. For 
this the Athenians might thank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
host seen moving from Eleusis towards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas; they might also thank 
their own far-sighted policy of encouraging the 
whole Hellenic world to take part in the worship 
1 Flat VU. Aritt. SO; fens. lx. 1 6. 
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at Eleusis, aspiring thus to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, a recent architectural work of the Peri- 
clean administration, the centre of a Pan-Hellenic 
faith 1 And their attempt m gieat measure suc- 
ceeded 

7 . Influence of religious art. — The study of the 
polytheism of this century is essentially also a 
study of the great religious art which culminated 
under Pheidias, but which continued forceful and 
proliflo till the age of Alexander. The general 
effect of the iconic art upon Greek religion has 
boon briefly indicated above ; and long before this 
century the religious bias of the race was com- 
mitted to idolatry ;* the people craved an image 
that they could love and cherish, though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
block of wood or rudely-hewn stono, because of 
the immemorial magic which it had acquired 
through ages of shy, half-savage veneration. The 
achievement of Pneidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
anthropomorphism that began with Homer and 
was helped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the post-Homenc age, and by the art of the 
6th century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullness, in the marvellous products of rase- 
painting, glyptlo, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fabrio of antiquity presents to us, the 
art of the 6th and early 4th conturies must be 
called the most perfect religious ai t of the world 
A more spiritual or more mystic leligion could not 
have produced or could not have borne with such 
an art. Hut it was the best and most satisfying 
expression of tbe best that the religious spirit of 
Hellenism admitted ; for this polytheism hud been 
built up by the teachers of the people — poets and 
artists obeying the race-mstmct — not on vague con- 
ceptions of infinite godhead ineffable for art and 
inexpressible in dear speech, but on vivid percep- 
tions of cnnciete divine personages, distinct in 
form, attributes, and character, robust and very 
real. The Greek artist, with his miraculous cun- 
ning of hand, could deal with these types as he 
could not have dealt with ‘the Word' or with 
' the Buddha.’ Nor was he merely the exponent 
of the highest popular imagination, but, uncon- 
sciously porhapa and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at times a reformer and in any case a 
creator. For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the poetic litoiaturo, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined their deities. But they also helped the 

^ de to imagine them better and more nobly. 

taps the earliest art of Hellas that takes lank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attio vase-paintings produced near to 
600 B.O. that portiay the thiasoa of Dionysos. The 
strong spirit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, human life, the wild 
joy of self-abandonment, the ecstasy of communion 
with God— all are here more Btartlingly expressed 
than even in the lyrics of the Bacchce of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophooles’ 
Anttgone . It was not till the time of Skopas in 
the 4th cent that Greek sculpture could so deal 
with tins orgiastic theme The glyptic work of the 
6th oent. dealing with divine forms is mainly tran- 
quil, majestic, ethical, intellectual; the physical 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the Par- 
thenon impresses us not so much with the sense of 
physical beauty and strength os with the sense of 
a higher and nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
lieauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
fftpurirnit — a quality partly ethical, partly spiritual, 
bnt palpable in material forms which hint at a 
tranquil reserve of strength. The expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 
i Bee CGS ill. 1 W t. *S*e above, p. 403. 


of mood without sentimentality, beauty without 
voluptuousness, intellectual thought without mor- 
bidness, males ty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquillizing spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries speaks in the famous Eleusini&n 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos. The Pheidian Athene 
Parthenos was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of maternal gentleness in the face. The 
Zeus Olympics of Pheidias transcended the portrait 
of the Hign God as given by Homer or even by 
ASsohylusj for the chryselephantine statue im- 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine patron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself — an image that 
appeared 1 to add something to the traditional re- 
ligion,’ 1 embodying, as Dio Chrysostom says, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, ‘ having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.’ 2 Nor had any of the poets pre- 
sented Hera in forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the best art of tnis age embodied 
her, as the Argive goddess ‘of good works,’ ‘in 
whose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of majesty’* The poetic presentation of 
Apollo is blurred and incomplete compared with 
such plastic types as the Apollo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Terrne. The older poetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
the Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the Laborde head in the Louvre ; here is something 
of the majesty of the great cosmic goddess imagined 
by ASschylus in his Danaidee, hut combined with 
an emotion of human love m the countenance, and 
a winning appeal that the verses of the great poet 
do not dearly convey. And we may surmise that 
the Oipavla Aphrodite of Pheidias had some influ- 
ence on the theory of Plato and lus distinction 
between tbe heavenly and the sensual love. The 
full imagination of the personality of Kore would 
combine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world : the former is masterfully presented by a 
coin of Lampsakos, which shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks with uplifted, yearning face ; 4 
and tne unknown artist of the great Syracusan 
medallion struck towauls the close of the 6th cent, 
combines this aspect of her, in a type of surpassing 
loveliness, with a touch of melancholy that hints 
at the character of the goddess of Death.* 

And yet this triumphant anthropomorphic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
that survive, did fail, when it tried to reveal in 
dear outliue and full light the half-shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the clithonian goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to the sense of 
religious awe, to what the Greeics called t 6 ApiKCMes, 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed. We may 
doubt, theiefore, if even the Holy Ones, the Semnai, 
of Kalamis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real moral-religious imagination which fash- 
ioned these figures of cult as were certain awe- 
struck verses of Sophocles in the (Edipus Coloneus. 
Nevertheless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
palpable forms of benign beauty the half-palpable 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion and the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncouth and the terrible, and helped to purge 
and tranquillize the Greek mind by investing the 
chthonian powers with benevolence and grace. 
We discern here the influence of the Baoohie and 


* Or. 63, p. 401. * See CGS i. 281. 
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Demeter mysteries working upon the artist, and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the average Greek of the elassio penod was saved 
from the vampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discovered in Modem Greece 1 was due equally to 
the religion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in the spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 6th cent, claims promi- 
nent notice even in the slightest sketch of the 
whole history of Greek religion ; for it must have 
worked an effect, whioh no student of insight would 
he tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its religious working ; even the alien Roman, 
ASmilius Paulus, when he approached the Pheid'an 
masterpiece of Zeus Olympios, felt the thrill of the 
‘real presence.’ * When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as 'the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,’* he 
is thinking of the bronze statue carved by Pheidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolis. 

It is impossible, then, that this beautiful idol- 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa- 
sionally protest, 4 could have weakened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced suddenly 
into Rome, it helped to destroy the old Roman 
animistic religion. But the religious instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly different from those 
of Rome. Greek polytheism would probably have 
perished or been alisorbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the eesthetic- 
rehgious emotions and perceptions of thepeople. 

4. Influence of literature; Pindar, Aischylus, 
Sophocles.— More familiar, and apparently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ- 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
is obviously too complex for the scope of this 
article, ana has been handled by many scholars 
in large treatises. There is room here only for 
the most general statement of facts, tendencies, 
and effects. As exponents of the highest con- 
temporary religious thought, the names of Pindar, 
ASschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interesting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare these one with another, and with the 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ- 
enced or modified the popular religion Nor are 
all these four on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. For Pindar writes for dynasts and 
aristocrats, and, being a hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expression of his sentiments ; 
and in any case his public was more limited than 
that which the three dramatists addressed. Their 
message, therefore, was likely to reach further 
and to penetrate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say ; and that this 
was actually the case can he proved. Neverthe- 
less, Pindar mast be reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of power; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free; and in his attitude to the public religion 
he is to be grouped with ASachylus and Sophocles ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri- 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran- 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 


1 Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam- 
bridge, 1910. 
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that marked the typical character of the groatest 
age of Hellas. And all three genially and without 
querulous protest, though with some freedom of 
criticism, accept tho existing religious order, de- 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new oults, 
and the first great literary preacher in Greeoe of 
Orphic eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
great poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as the second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas ; how far it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the people, is im- 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro- 
gress of this new eschatology, which is a weighty 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we have 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither Aischylus nor Sophocles shows any know- 
ledge of Orpnism or interest m it, or any pre- 
occupying concern with the state of the soul after 
death; nor in their occasional utterances concern- 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view ; though the thoughtful 
refinement of Sophocles suggested to him that 
there might be forgiveness 01 sins and reconcilia- 
tion after death. 1 Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatists any hint of that 
pregnant Orphic doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin—#* 4 * 4 pw* 
b 0eQr 76-01,— a doctrine which passed into the 
higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this special question, we find a 
certain general resemblance in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 6th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zeus, his omni- 
potence and perfect justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress on his mercy. The effect of this poetic 
mossage was probably great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and frequency of nero-cult, 
which Pindar himself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion ; 
and the backward and less cultured Hellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propensity of the savage 
nund to prefer the worship of the local daimon 
to that of the high god. Against such degeneracy 
the works of the greatest 6th cent, poets, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 6th cent, sculptor, 
served at least as an enduring protest in Hellas. 
It would be of interest to consider how far the 
sculptor, in regard to the general conception of 
his mighty theme and in the choice of mythic 
by work whereby he made it articulate, drew certain 
suggestions from the poetry of ASschylus. 

These poets also deal with the question of Fate 
and Destiny. The personal M otpa was an old, 
though insignificant, figure of the popular religion 
and mythology ; Homer is aware of her and has 
to reckon witn her. She might become more for- 
midable under the philosophic conception of t 4 
el/Mp/ibor, which appeared in the philosophy of 
Herakleitos; and we know that later philosophy 
and cultivated thought were much perplexed over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with the 
idea of a free divine Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, * follow a short cut,’ 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or ‘ emana- 
tion of the power ' of Zeus.* The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theokosmos of Megara, was working out the same 
idea when he carved the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the gTeat form of Zens.* 

* Antig 62L 

* The Prometheus Vinetut of iEeohylus expresses indeed a 
visw of Zsus that conflicts with th# higher religious thought 
of the poet. But dJechylus has here taken up a crude story 
that he cannot wholly moralise. On the other hand, his 
handling of the idea of the curse In the house of Pelop* is not 
worked out on the lines of mechanical fatalism. Of., further, 
art. Fata (Greek and Roman). 

* Paus. L <0. 4. 
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Wo may Bay, then, that both tho poeLy and the 
art of tnis period worked for the deliverance of the 
polytheism from the burden of fatalism, which 
tenda to lower the value of all theiatio religion. 

Again, each of these poets, while accepting and 
in ooi tain pointa purifying the traditional poly- 
theism, was capable of religious thought that 
worked on other hues than anthropomorphism. 
The high god Zeus is generally for them a definite 
personal Being , but once at feast ACscbylus tran- 
scends this apprehension of him, and defines Zeus 
pantheistical! v as a supreme, cosmic force ; a frag- 
ment of his llehades speaks of him thus : ' Zeus 
is air, earth, heaven ; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and whatsoever is higher still than these.’ More- 
over, the other divine forcos that shape our lives 
are presented by him and his fellow-poets not 
always as Oeol but as moral powers that aie only 
half-personal, not as concrete individual deities 
but as emanations of those. We may call them 
‘ personifications of moral ideas,’ and some are no 
more than what this phrase implies, such as those, 
for instanoe, with which Euripides capriciously 
plays. Hut some may rather be described as the 
soul-powers of the High God, like in some ways to 
tho reman Fmvmht; such are Pindar’s 2 <£r«/ja 
Atdt Sei >lov O 4 nit, 1 the AIkij of vEsohylus, ‘Justice 
tho maiden daughtor of God,’ 11 who ‘shines in 
the poor man’s smoke-dimmed tabm,’ a and, m the 
verse of Sophocles, 4 Mercy who 1 shares the throne 
of God to deal with all tho deeds of men.’ While 
1’iwlar’s genius inclines to tho brighter of these 
emanations, ACscliylus broods rather over the 
gloomy forcos of the shadowy woild, which he 
might at times be constrained; to present m pal- 

( >ai»lo concrete form for stage purposes, and yet 
us own doeper thought could grasp as half -outlined 
spiritual powers, not tho less real because impal- 
pable. The ordinary Hellene in his religious 
perceptions laid too much stress on personal in- 
dividuality, as if this were the only criterion of 
ideal reality : from his point of view, if Eros was 
to be a real force of tho spiritual world, then Eros 
must bo imagined as a beautiful youth. But 
Kypiis or Aphrodite in a striking Sophoclean 
fragment is no longer presented as a personal 
goddess but os a diffused pantheistic force.® And 
the Attic drama may have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generations in this 
matter; foi the author of the speech against 
Aristogoiton in tlio 4 th cont. mubt have been 
sure that his audience would understand him 
when ho said: ‘All mankind have altars dedi- 
cated to Juslico, Law-abidingnesB, l’ity, the fair- 
est and holiest (being those) in the very soul and 
the nature of each individual.’® This is just how 
Euripides might speak. 

The great 6th cont poets wore all moralists, 
each in ms own way. The history of Greek ethics 
conoerns us only at the sevoral points whore it 
touohes religion ; and to this history, both gener- 
ally and on its religious side, the works of Pindar 
and the three dramatists make important con- 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mythology, which, m spite of its general 
brightness and beauty, seiiousiy needed in parts 
the puritanical reformer, if it was to be harmonised 
with the higher religious thought. But none of 
these poets, not ovon tho grave ALschylus, was 
willing to undertake such a r<tte. Pindar of all 
the three comes nearest to preaching, for his mttxer 
allowed him more personal freedom of comment. 
We find him anticipating Plato m his protests 
against some grotesque and repulsive stories such 
as the cannibalism of the gods in tho myth of 
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Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the theo- 
machies and the combats of heroes against divini- 
ties : ‘Let all war and strife Btand far apart from 
the immortals ’ 1 is a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and for the 
enrichment of Greek etlnoo-religious thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro- 
test against the more licentious myths, and they 
accept at need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attribute of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the higher thought of Greece. 

Pindar’s freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
in regard to myths has a certain value, in that it 
shows that the futilities and improprieties of myth- 
ology — the ‘unhappy Btones of bards’— were not 
necessarily a burden on the stronger religions 
minds of Hellas, and that they could be gently 
excised from the polytheism without endangering 
the popular worship and faith, which in tho main 
were independent of them 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar’s contem- 
poraries, mythology was their public business ; 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in the first place moral teachers but drama- 
tists ; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
protest or violently to roform. But they might 
select, disc aid, anci re-shape; they could tako the 
great legends of the past— -legends of Thebes, tho 
story of the Niobids, of Prometheus, the death of 
Ajax— all of them irreconcilable in parts with 
higher morality and religion, and invest them 
with as much morality as the tradition admitted. 
This they did with force and subtlety. And 
generally the moral spirit and imagination of 
iEschylus and Sophocles must bo oounted among 
the spiritual facts of this period with which the 
history of Greek ethics and religion must deal. 
Doubtless the older and robuster poet was the 
stronger moral and religious force • Ins protests 
against the superstitions doctnne of Nemesis, his 
profound utterances concerning moral responsi- 
bility and the moral continuity that links our 
lives and actions, lus discovery that suffering 
bruigs wisdom — these are landmaiks m the ethical 
story of Greeco ; while with Sophocles the con- 
viction is no less deep of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law. They were tho last spokesmen 
of a civic-imperial system with a civic religion and 
morality that had«not yet passed its zenith. Cf., 
further, artt. ASschylus, Sophocles. 

5. Euripides.— The part played by Euripides in 
this spiritual history 01 Hellas was wholly different. 
Younger contemporary of Sophocles as he was, ho 
seems to belong to a different age. In his work 
and thought is reflected far more vividly than in 
the older poets of the same century tho new mental 
life which was fostered by the philosophers and the 
sophists. The influence of the physical speculations 
of the 6th cent, and of those of Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 6th, whioh at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had had time to 
penetrate the more gifted minds and to compel the 
public to a certain attention. The paid ' sophist,’ 
tho pioneer of modern education and the first 
champion of the ontioal spirit, was travelling 
around. And after 470 B.c. the imperial greatness 
of Athens had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and thinkers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men as Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were active in Athens for many years, 
and that he had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
them, as he also enjoyed with Socrates. It is clear 
that the poet imbibed deeply their teaching and 
their spirit ; he was also learned in Orphism, anti- 
quarianism, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a great poet, he had also something of the weak* 
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ness of the ‘polymath’ or the 4 intellectual' ; he 
had not the steadiness of brain or strong oonvictiort 
enough to evolve a systematic philosophy or clear 
religious faith ; his was, in facie, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
mental sympathies and interests Bhift and range 
from pole to pole. He is a secularist in his view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of titan and 
heredity— though a chorus of his maidens may 

? raise chastity as ‘the fairest gift of the gods.’ 
t was, there tore, possible, though most unjust, 
that Aristophanes should call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
sentiment and exalted religions utterance, and 
strikes out flashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher Teligion. Therefore it was 
possible for Clement of Alexandria to find in some 
of lus words a foreshadowing of Christ. 1 He 
lemains for us an enigma, and probably no final 
judgment will ever be pronounced upon him, m 
which we shall all agree But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two questions aliout 
him : (a) What was his real sentiment concerning 
the popular religion’ (6) What were his con- 
tributions to leligious thought, and what was likely 
to be his influence on the roligious temperament 
of his audience and readers? To make up one’s 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical study, also a tactful sense of the distinction 
between Euripides the playwright and Euripides 
the thinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that leads, for instance, to the strangely orroncous 
views held concerning the religions significance of 
his Bacchas. A sympathetic reading of many of 
the plays must convey the impression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of the polytheism filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing ; and at times he 
seems to compose as if he hail a personal hatred of 
Apollo and Aphrodite m particular, for instance m 
the Ion and Hippolytue When he can interpret 
Aphrodite os a cosmic force, he can dilate on this 
as beautifully and ardently as Lucretius ; if he 
could have believed that Apollo was merely the 
sun, as he tells us ‘ the wise * were well aware, he 
might have forgiven him. But it is the real personal 
Aphrodite of Horner and Helen, the personal 
Apollo, the father of Ion, the seducer of Kreusa 
but the beloved ancestor of the Athenians, that 
rankle in bis mind. When hq^handles the story 
of the madness of Iiorakles and brings Madness 
on the stage, he uses her first as his mouthpiece to 
convey to the Athenians what he thought of II era ; 2 
just os he puts into the mouth of Amphitryon his 
own mordant criticism of the action of Zeus. 8 Yet 
with other parts of the polytheism ho seems at 
times in the most glowing sympathy : in the 
Hippolytue, for instance, where he expresses foT 
the first time in hteraturo the religious rapture of 
pnnfcy; in the Bacchte, where he discovers the 
necessary phrase for the expression of the Bacchic 
communion, for the ecstasy of the Mrenad revel on 
the mountain, in verses that tingle with the nature- 
magic that was at the root of this wild cult. Yet 
no one shonld be deceived into thinking that he is 
preaching the cause of Dionysiac worship ; for the 
Bacchas closes with that depressing anticlimax, 
where^ionysos plays the sorriest part, and Euri- 
pides" own sour disluce of the personal traditional 
god gives an unpleasant fiavonr to the last scene. 
It is this bitterness of protestantism and criticism 
in this poet that strikes a new note in Greece ; and 
Euripides may be regarded as the first in European 
history to be possessed with the theologic temper. 
It cannot be said that he preached a new religion : 
he was no votary even of Orphism j for, though, 
as the Bacchoe and the fragment of his Cretans 
1 Strew, p. «88. * Sere. Fur. 1L 847-868. >16.838-847. 


attest, he felt something of its spell, he was not of 
that cast of mind which could he deceived by its 
phansaic ritual and laws of diet, and he certainly 
cherished no mystic belief concerning the life after 
death. Nor can he be truly described as a zealous 
reformer of the people’s faith and practice : for the 
reformer must have some belief in that which he 
wishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly believed 
in any part of the polytheism is hard to maintain ; 
his final attitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe- 
less, his protests might have been of value to the 
more cultured citizen who still clave to Mb civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
forcibly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divme licentiousness. lie is evidently touched 
with the new idea that vengeance ib alien to the 
perfect nature of God ; this was still more insistently 
proclaimed by the Pythagoreans, by Plato, and 
later philosophers. 1 On the second count bis 
protest is suggested by the notion that was dawn- 
ing in him that purity in every sense was essential 
to the divine nature; he is then the herald in 
literature of a thought which Orphism may have 
prompted, and which was to play a leading part in 
later religion and religions speculation, but which 
was unfamiliai to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere in the Mediteiranean except 
in Israel. Ills leading principle of criticism in all 
these matters is expressed in the Iphiqcneia i » 
Tauris, namely, that the evil in religious pioduu 
and legend arises from men imputing their own 
evil nature to God.* We owe much to the man 
who first uttered this warning against a debasing 
an thropomorphism. 

The immoral elements in Groek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modern writers, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Greek religion in its forms of worship 
and sacred formulae was mainly pure and refined. 
The stories about the gods, often of the type nat- 
uial to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to choke the 
growth of a higher ethical-religious spirit in that 
they were not enshrined in sacred books that could 
speak with authority to the people. Yet we have 
not infrequent proofs m Greek literature, notably 
in Plato’s Eutnyphron, that they might exercise 
at times an immoral influence on men’s conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the Oth 
and 5th centuries had awakened men’s minds to 
the importance of the moral question in literature. 
And the protests of Kuripicles are developed by 
Plato in his scheme of education in the Republic ; 
and the same moral point of view prompts him to 
his puritanical legislation against poets. Such 
moral movements in the polytheistic societies of 
Greece are interesting to mark, though their effect 
is often difficult to estimate. The new puritanical 
spirit had probably a w holesome influence on the 
more cultured mmaa ; it bad little influence on tbe 
mass of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show much trace of it. 

As regards the actual forms of Greek ritual and 
worship, Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. He appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, ana in this he was in some accord with 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, and the Athenian people 
He shows great distrust for Delphi ; and its in- 
fluence was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. He protests against human 
sacrifice, as a barbaric and non-Hellemc institu- 
tion ;* and on one occasion the speaker argues that 
the gods need nothing from mortals at all: 4 the 
thought was suggested merely by dramatic exi- 
gencies ; and Euripides nowhere attempts a crusade 


i See Fsrnell, Higher Aspects, p 114 

*1 391. > ijrt.2Vnir.su. 


« Okm. Strom, p. 691 P. 
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against the value of sacrifice in general. He has 
only one important thing to say about it, namelv, 
that the small sacrifice of the pious often outweighs 
the hecatomb. 1 This thought implies a more 
spiritual viow of the divine nature, and is not in- 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; accord- 
ing to Theoimrastos and Theopompos, this higher 
viow of socnuce was even encouragea by the Delphic 
oracle » 

Tlicic is much, indeod, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age ; but it is doubt- 
ful if his ultimate conception of godhead, as it 
tends towards pantheism, could have been reconciled 
with the anthropomorphic polytheism of the people, 
or if those most conveisant with his tone and 
inspired by his spirit could have remained long in 
sympathy with orthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Euripides which enhances his value for the 
modem man, bat which in the long run was to be 
subveisive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct — that which 
allowed him to sympathize with Troians, women, 
children, and slaves, which inspired aim with the 
beautiful thought that ‘ the whole earth is the 

5 ood man’s fatherland,’ * which prompted hun to 
espise the life of civic duty anu activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the secluded and 
contemplative life The further development of 
this cosmopolitan spirit and its effect on the old 
civic religion tv ill be noted below. 

It has been necessary to dwell so long on Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he won in his 
lifotirae and that was greatly to increase after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be legarded as the populanzer of the 
new enlightenment. Cf., further, art. Euripides. 

6. Influence of the new enlightenment on the 
popular religion.— -Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence upon 
the popular mind, either for good or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than he of the same freer and more 
advanced thought which began to express itself 
early in the 6th century. As a result, we are able 
to discern the religious view of human life and 
conduot becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral judgment be- 
gins to look to the soul or the innei principle j the 
doctrine begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritual power can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that ; that sin lies not in the 
external aot alone ; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail than puiity of soul. Such thoughts 
as these, which could serve as the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious history of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage from the speculation of the 6th cent. , 
and were m the air of the 6th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosophic circles 
until Euripides gave them publicity; for the 
notable oracle quoted and commented on by Hero- 
dotus had pioclaimed to the people the novel view 
that a sinful purpose was the same in the sight of 
God os a sinful act ; 4 Epicharmos had preached 
the higher ideal of purity s * If thon art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.’* It was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 6th cent, that 
some rhetorician of the school of Gorgias inter- 
polated the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God.* 

1 See Stobwus, Flor., vol. iv. (Meineke) p. 264. 

8 Bee COS iv 210. 

* Stobaaus, Flor,, vol, U. (Meineke) p 71 
* vi 86 * Clem. Alex Strom p 844 

8 See Ziegler, in Ail IF, 1011, pp. SOS-406; its authenticity ta well 
defended by P Macon, * Hdaiode, la Composition dee " Travaux 
•t dot Jours,’’ ' ui lUvxut dot Etuiles anctermos, xiv. (1012). 


We may believe, then, that this higher religious 
ethic had a certain elevating influence on the 
tiopular imagination. The question of immediate 
interest is whether we can trace any effects of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of eruel 
or impure forms of ritual ? 

7. Human sacrifice. — This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly been prevalent in pre-historic 
and early historic Greece, as in other Mediterranean 
communities. We have evidence that in the 6th 
and 4 th centuries the practice was of rare occur- 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the religious morality of all but the most back- 
ward. 1 The Platonic dialogue of the Minos con- 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
vet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Ze us 
Lykaios and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Laphystios a continued the cruel offerings which 
disgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artenus near Brauron had been, before his day, 
transformed to a mere fiction.* The Loorian sacri- 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
Ilias fell into desuetude in the 4 th cent. B.C., 4 and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the <f>ap/xaKol in their 
1 'hargelia .* The Rhodians eased their consciences, 
and at the same time maintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos* 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
According to Porphyry, the practice survived here 
and there under the Roman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian. 7 

But the better sentiment of Groece had probably 
begun to work as early as the time of Homer ; 8 for 
certain legends concerning the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point baok to the pre historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in tho ritual was asonbed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely resembles the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac.* Thehumanitarian spirit, then, had asserted 
itself before the 6th cent ; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Phallic ritual. — As regards that element in 
Greek ritual which by modern taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
reform in any period of the polytheism. The 
element was indeed but slight. The forms of 
worship were, on the whole, decorous, often stately 
and beautiful ; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
care of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexual defilement ; where a Upbt ydfios, or 
* holy marriage,’ was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to suspect any licentiousness. 10 No 
such feature is discernible in the Eleusinian or 
other Hellenics mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in their insinuations. The 
Hellenio cults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent 11 of that ritual of temple-prosti- 
tution which was found m certain Anatolian cults, 
and which scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Christian writers ; the few impure titles attaching 


I The feeling about the sacrifice of Iphigensta manifested in 
the Agamemnon of ^Bechylue and the story about W0 Boeotian 
generals, and the sacrifice of a maiden before tne battle of 
Leuktra (Plutarch, Vi t. Ptlop. 21 f.), are sufficient proof ; cf. 
Eur. Iph Taxer. 891. 

8 Of Herod, vii 197, who shows that the human sacrifice was 
rare and conditional. 

* Iph. Taxer. 1468. 

4 Sohol. TxeU. Lykophr. 1141 ; see CGS i 888. 

8 See CGS It. 270-27. 8 Porphyry, ds Afwhn. il. 64. 

1 lb. !L 66. 8 See above, p. 401*. 

8 Plut. ParaMa, 88 ; see CGS i. 96. 

10 Parnell, Or. and Bab. p. 867. 

n The exceptions are the cults of Aphrodite at Oorinth and 
among the Lokri Eplsephyrii ; see COS ii 686 f. 
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to this goddess may well have arisen in the later 
period of the decadent polytheism . 1 In the early 
ages, it is clear, the wholesome and temperate 
influence of the Hellenio spirit had worked upon 
the forms of the polytheism. Nevertheless, in the 
ritual of a few divinities — Demeter, Hermes, 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself*— sexual em- 
blems were occasionally in vogue, and dances of a 
more or less licentious character are mentioned, 
though these are very rare ; while in the Tliesmo- 
phoria and other services of Demeter, what was 
called alffxpo\oyla , indecent and scurrilous badinage, 
was indulged in by the women among themselves, 
or more raroly with the men also. We note that 
such ritual is practically confined to vegetation- 
oults, and in some it is merely vegetation-magic, 
hardly attaching to the divinity, or affecting Iiis 
or her moral aspect. The phallic emblem ana the 
procession called the <f>aWayi!tyia or <(>a\\o<popla were 
specially associated with Dionysos and Hermes ; 
and Plutarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refinement, and strikingly susceptible to the 
spiritual influences of the more mystic religions, 
describes it as a harmless adjunct of the ancestral 
and cheerful Dionysian ritual of the Boeotian 
peasant. 8 Now, it is worth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
word of protest m all the ethical and philosophic 
literature of Greece The exception is only a frag- 
mentary utterance of Herakleitos, in which ho rails 
against the phallic procession of Dionysos ; but the 
exact sense of Ins words is not quite clear. 4 The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this matter is 
probably more nearly represented in the utterance 
of Aristotle in the Politics ,* where he lays down 
austere rules for the training of the young : 

4 No impure emblem or painting or any representation of 
impropriety is to bo allowed by the archons, except in the cults 
of those divinities to whom the law attaches the ntual of sour 
rility [rw&wrfuk] , in their case the law allows those of more, 
advanced age to perform the divine service in behalf of them- 
selves, their children, and their wives.' 

Even m the last three centuries before Christ, when 
greater stress was continually being laid upon 
purity in cult, no protest is heard against these 
old-world forms, which have maintained themselves 
in many parts of Europe down to the present day, 
in spite of the denunciations of Christianity. The 
seeming paradox is exjdained when we reflect that 
the idea of purity changes its content in the 
different generations ; and, secondly, that the Hel- 
lenic, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
except the Hebraic, regarded the physical pro- 
creative power as belonging to the divine character 
and as part of his cosmic creative force ; therefore 
an emblem that was secularly impure might be 
made holy by cult and consecration 

9 Survival of other primitive ritual.— There is 
much besides in old Greek ritual that apj^ears to 
us harmless, but uncouth and irrational ; strange 
and naive things were done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may be sur- 
prised to find that the higher culture of the 5th and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
pressed a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theophrastos, and indefinitely later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonia, that strange medley of ritual, magic, 
and dramatic make-believe : • in the time of Demos- 
thenes 7 they were capable of bringing up to 
judgment in the law-courts an axe or any other 
Inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
man or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out of 

1CWS1L 667. 

* *.g. in the colt of r Apr*M K opMum in Elis, said to be of 
Lydian origin (CVS ii. 4*6). 

* P. 627 D. 4 Bywater, f»g. exxvii. « vii. 17, p. 18366. 
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sin or famine, incarnate in a human being, was a 
ceremony in vogue at Massilia , 1 and probably also 
at Athens long after the beginning of our era. Nor 
did the higher anthropomorphism, powerful as its 
working was, entirely obliterate the worship or 
half-worship of animals in the later centuries.* 
Even Zeus might still he conceived by the men of 
the 4th cent, as occasionally incarnate in the snake ; 
we have noticed above a ritual law regulating the 
cult of Asklepios at Athens, composed shortly after 
400 B c , in which a sacrifice was ordered to certain 
sacred dogs ; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ever the act might awaken the laughter of a comic 
poet. Herakleitos protested against the absurdity 
of praying to idols ; but no voice of the new en- 
lightenment is heard against these far more irra- 
tional and backward ceremonies. The average 
public thought of the 5th cent, did not repudiate 
the use of magic ; in fact, it is not till this century 
that its efficacy is known to have been recognized 
by legislation 8 And Plato, speaking about it in 
Ins Laws,* a work of his declining years and intel- 
lect, is not sure whether he believes or disbelieves 
in its power. There is nothing more conservative 
than ritual ; and Greece produced no ardent Pro- 
testant reformer. Therefore the average educated 
Athenian even of the 4th cent. would doubtless 
agiee with the orator Lysias that ‘ it is prudent to 
maintain the same sacrifices as bad been ordained 
by our ancestors who made our city great, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of the city’s luck 
xo. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
5th century.— Tlmquestion naturally occurs— Were 
the mass of the citizens touched at all m their 
inward theory of things by the spirit of modern- 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired the 
sophists’ Tho culture which was the stock in- 
trade of the latter was offered only to those who 
could pay , and upon these the poorer Athenian 
looked askance Ho heard of it at first with a dis- 
likes that might become dangerous. Fanaticism, 
as we are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Seimtio history, was happily alien to 
the Greek teni{>erament. But the banishment of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Socrates, by the city that was to become the 
school mistress of Greece, might seem to savour 
sornew’hat of this temper of mind. These acts 
were not inspired solely by religious feelings ; but 
they are clear proofs that the polytheism was by 
no means moribund and could be dangerous m its 
own defence Nothing is more erroneous than the 
view, sometimes expressed, that the popular devo- 
tion to the old religion was abating and its divine 
personalities and forms were losing lifo and value 
towards the close of the 5th century. In their 
dark days the Athenians remained truer to their old 
faith than did Koine in her time of terror. We do 
not find Athens turning desperately for aid to 
alien Oriental cults. We hear, indeed, of the be- 
ginnings of Adonis-cult in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war — the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism that was to surge westward later 
But this feminine excess was unauthorized, and 
Aristophanes hates it and mocks at it The shallow 
view mentioned above wonld be sufficiently refuted 
by his comedy of the Clouds , in which lie, the 
greatest genius of his time, poses as the champion 
of the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
also by other incidents in Athenian history that 
fall within the last decades of this century ; tho 
rage of the people at the mutilation of the Hermai, 


* Serv. ad Very. Jin. ill. 67 

* See Parnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 76-80 

* See 5th cent, inscription o l Teoe containing a law threaten- 
ing with penal tic* those who used magic against the State or 
against individuals (Ooehl, Imag. Inter Grate. Antiq., Berlin, 
1804, p. 60. no 497). 
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at the supposed insult to the Elcusinian Mysteries, 
at the neglect of the dead after the battle of 
Arginousai, may be evidence of morbid religiosity, 
and is Hiuoly inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of scepticism : in these episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
mysteries, to their quaint phallic Hermes-images on 
which the luck and the life of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
phenomena of the physical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purged by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia; for, according to Plato, it was still a 
dangerous paradox, which his Socrates disclaims 
before the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and the moon are merely material bodies 
and not in themselves divine. Intellectually, Nikias 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Athens that produced in the 4th cent. * the super- 
stitious man 1 of Theophrastos ; hut it is right to 
bear in mind that she also pioduced the man who 
could so genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

n. Influence of comedy.— Those who believe 
that the faith in the polytheism was falling into 
mpid decay by 400 b c. sometimes quote by way 
of evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities ; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous ligtire and part of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devotod to Dionysos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the * excellent 
fooling’ of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
belief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent, which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-drunk on the back of a mule and sup- 
posed by an anxious Kilonos? The present writer 
lias suggested that ‘ tills is some peasant’8 dedica- 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated him en bon camarade .’ 1 Epicharmos 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Hephttistos and Herakles specially lending them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. Even in the Epic 
period the same gay ineverence had occasionally 
appeared, as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
These things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may lie taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain occasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Novel theleas, it is not improbable that cornea y at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attio comedy took 
greater liberties than even Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 6th cent., Amphis of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
God himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious situations. There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of these plots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain afoxpo- 
boyla was sanctified by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages ; 3 and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enough to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination suffered a de- 
basement in moral tone. A few south-Italian 
vases of the 4th cent.^ on nhioh are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenic vulgarity. 

1 COS v 264 

* Rep, 378 0, where he seems to glanoe at Epichwmos. I 


The history of Greek religion, then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 

E ossible causes of religious corruption and decay ; 
ut at tho worst this is only one side of the 

K icture, for tho fiagments of the comedies of 
fenander contain many a stiikmg expression of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethical 
sentiment (see below, p 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi.— 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towaids the close of the 6th cent, 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphic oracle: its Becular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
of Greek colonial expansion had closed ; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan-Hellenic 
occasion and played a double game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
‘Looonizing’ ; nor were they ever given again an 
opportunity of leading la haute politique of Hellas , 
and m the middle or the 4th cent Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of ‘the shadow at 
Delphi/ although the Amphiktyomc League, as 
the only federal council of Hollas, still retained a 
nominal value sufficient to induce Philip to scheme 
for admission. Generally, in tho 4th, 3rd, and 2nd 
centuries the oracle retained influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality It came to serve 
the purposes of a private confessional, giving ad- 
vice on questions of conscience; its counsel was 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests as possessed with tho progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy. 1 

13. Spread of Asklepios - worship. — Another 
event of impoitaiice is the ditlusion of the cult 
of Asklepios and tho growing influence on the 
Hellenic mind of this once obscure hero or earth- 
daimon of the Thessalian Tnkka It was thence 
that, some time probably in the 6th cent , he had 
migrated to Epidauros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. IIis cult-settle- 
ment in Kos was a branch of the Epidaurian ; and 
already in the 6th cent, the Asklepieion of this 
favoured island had reared the gieat Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and lus daughters came over from Epi- 
dauros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle : 
in the next generation we find the Athenian State 
zcgulatmg lus worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic woild. In the purvey of the 
Hellenistic age this must bo leckoned with as one 
of the main religious forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note m passing a striking divergence 
between the European spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia; the Baby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 
practises and fosters science ; and his cures at Epi- 
dauros were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

14. Growth of the ‘thiasoi.’— Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 6th cent, is the growth of 
private 61<kt<h, or voluntary religious associations 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity who might De an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai, which we may inter- 
pret as * the B&ptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
Hellenic area. It will be more convenient to esti- 
1 Se« CGS iv. 211-214, 
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mate tho importance and religious significance of 
these thiasol in the survey of the next period of 
aur history. Meanwhile it is well to inane certain 
avidence that the most powerful and appealing of 
these, the Orphic mysteiy, having failed in the 
3th cent, to capture the States of Magna Grtecia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
Sreece in the century before the rise of Alexander. 
Plato’s attack is itself a witness to this. And, 
when Aristophanos 1 and an Attic orator contem- 
porary with Demosthenes® openly acknowledge 
Orpheus as the apostle to the Hellenes of ‘the 
most holy mysteries ’ and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that tho spuit of 
the Orphic brotherhoods hud touched the imagina- 
tion of the general public outside the circle of the 
initiated 

15. Religion in first half of 4th century B.c — 

Vet it is hazardous and probably false to say that 
the public religioli of Gieece was decaying visibly 
throughout tho first half of the 4th century 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. The re- 
stored demociacy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
i mark of the new culture of the oligarclucally- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
if this temper. We have also evidence from this 
period of the occasional severity of tho Athenian 
people against those who tried to introduce un- 
luthorued and un-IIellomc cults. Tho Hellenic 
tradition is still strong against the contagion of 
the orgiastic smut of tho Anatolian religion, and 
it was vath difficulty that the Athenian public 
could tolerate the wild ntual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even m the time of Demos- 
thenes wore tho paiticipants in it secure from 
danger. The eaily 4th cent art still exhales tho 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidian 
school ; it created the type, and almost succeeded 
m establishing the cult, of tho new goddess of 
Peace, Eirenc, for whose presence among them 
the weaned Athenians might well yearn , it also 
perfected the ideal of Demotor, the Madro Dolo- 
rosa of Greek myth, whose Eleusinian rites with 
their benign promise of salvation added powei 
and significance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the popular religion. The Attic oratoiy 
of the 4th cent, was more religious in its appeal 
than any modem has been, as might be expected 
of a tune when there was yet no divorce conceiv- 
able between Church and State. It is not a ques- 
tion of the religious faith of the individual orator, 
but of the religious temper of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking passages in the 
speeches. According to Antiphon, the punish- j 
ment of sinners and the avenging of tho wronged 
are specially the concern of the deities of tho nether 
world ; 8 Audokides avers that foul misconduct is 
a more heinous sin m a man who has been in the 
service of the Motliei and the Maid of Eleusis ; 4 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as much 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Demosthenes 
may nave been a sceptic at heart, believing m 
chance— as he once says— os the governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
in respect of Attic religion and mythology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a fervent 
and pious prayer. 8 Again, it is well to remind 
ourselves that the political or forensic orator i3 a 
truer witness to the average popular belief than 
the poet or the philosopher. 

io. Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
ligion. — A consecutive histoiy of Greek religious 
thought as embodied in the surviving writings 
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or recoids of the philosophic schools of Hell&a 
is far too laige a subject even to bo adumbrated 
here ; and a general survey of the religion can 
only notice shortly the leadiug thinkers whose 
works there is reason to suppose had popular 
voguo and lasting influence upon the religious 
world. Among these the primacy belongs to 
Plato, and tho full account of Gieek religion, 
both in the period that precedes the downfall of 
Greek independence and m the periods that follow, 
must include a critical estimate of his religious 
speculation. This is no place for an elaborate 
consideiation of tho metaphysio of Ins ideal theory, 
or the relation of liis ideas to a theistio system ; 
only the most general observations may bo allowed 
for the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude towards the popular cults, and Ins 
influence upon the later educated world of Greece, 
we must recognize at onoo that, idealist and le- 
former as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono- 
clast m matters of religion : he would reform Greek 
mythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours, and, as these 
fortunately were en&hiined in no sacred books, he 
feels that tins might be done gently and easily 
without disturbance to the established forms of 
worship He does not desire to abolish sacrifices 
or idolatry, but be inculcates simplicity in the 
offerings. 1 In one passage he even maintains that 
tho legislator will not change a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that he does not 
know anything of the inner truth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.® Even in Ins most 
advanced physical and metaphysical speculations, 
he finds a place for the popular pantheon : 3 111 the 
hierarchic scale of thingH the Olympians are langed 
somewhere below tho supremo transcendental God 
of the Universe. The Txmceus dialogue presents 
some interesting theologio dogma, here, 4 111 the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
which seems to be accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and tho sun, which are the second 
works of the supreme Creator, tho flist being tho 
cosmic Heaven. These deities of tho polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature ? but 
are held together for all eternity by the will of 
the Highest God. And it was to them that Ho 
committed the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose a portion of Hu own immortality ; the 
mortality of man is thus accounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Supremo Being It 
is interesting for our present purpose to note that 
tins esoteric and tianscendental system, devised by 
the groat master and parent of Greek theosophy, 
would leave the established religion more or less 
unimpaired , it even accepts itB data at certain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, and draws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were bom 
could not be by essence immortal therefore Zeus 
could not l>e accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Cosmos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contemporary popular faith m 
the survival of some poit ox our being after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
popular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
pathy with it is the Laws , a work of Plato’s old 
age, in which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than tho intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. lie accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mythology and some of the ideas concerning 
divinity ; ana it is sti iking how easily ho flnds in 
it materials ready to his hand on which he can 

1 Laws, 966 A-B 3 E/nnomu, 988 D. 
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build an exalted ethical religious system of rights 
and duties, especially those which concern the life 
of the family ami tho groans of kinship. 1 In fact, 
the ba< kground of the thought in this lengthy 
treatise is almost always the Creek Palis , though 
glimpses may here and there break through of a 
wider vista Plato expresses a prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastic cult, which were 
dangerously enticing to women ; * any doubtful 
question that might arise concerning rite or cult 
ho would leave to tho decision of the oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Ammon. 

Wo feel generally that Plato did not consciously 
assume tho paitof an apostle of a new older of 
religion, but that both in his philosophy and in his 
religious theory ho found a sufficient paint d’appin 
in the old, of which he tried to strengthen tho 
inorul potentialities. The later sects which at- 
tached thomselves to his name or to his school were 
deeply interested in religious speculation, which 
degenerates at last into the mystic superstition of 
Noo- Platonism. Therefore, as the work of Ans 
totle belongs to the history of European scionto, so 
tho philosophy of Plato concerns the later history 
both of pre-Christian and of Christian religious 
thought To estimate exactly how his influence 
worked on tho bettor popular mind in the centimes 
before Clnist is impossible. Put we may naturully 
and with probability smmiso that ho contributed 
much to the diffusion of the belief m tho spuitual 
natuio and perfection of God, to the extirpation 
of the trtulo notions of divino vindictiveness and 
jealousy, to tho interpretation of the external 
world in terms of mind and spirit as against any 
materialistic expression, to the acceptance of the 
belief in the divinity of tho human soul, and its 
affinity with Cod, and in the importance of its post- 
humous life, winch was partly conditioned by tho 
attainment of punty. The latter ideas consti- 
tute the faith of tho Orpliio sects, from whom 
Plato may have silently borrowed thorn. Put, 
whether thiongh Plato or through tho thutsoi, 
many of them coiue to appeal strongly to tho 
populai mind of later Hellas. 

17. Religious art in the 4th century. — Our general 
survoy is now approaching that penod of world- 
change bi ought about by the rise of Macedon. 
Put, befoio leaving the scene of the free city- 
State, we should remember to estimate the religi- 
ous work done by the great 4th cent masters of 
sculpture befote tho power of Alexander reached 
its rotulh The fiery imagination of Skopaa found 
plastic tjpes foi tho foims of Dionysos and ins 
t /tuisat, and Ins work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in inspiration of tumultuous life the 
mostei pieces of tlie older Attic vase - painters 
noticed alsive. PiaxiteleB, the master of tho 
gentler moods of tlie soul, in tho religious sphere 
consummated tho typos of Aphrodite and Demeter ; 
the almost perfect embodiment of tho latter god- 
dess, tho Cindmn Demetor of the Pritish Museum, 
has affinity with the spiut, if not with the formal 
style, of his school, ana combines something of the 
tearful expression of the Madre Dolorosa with 
the bhthoness of the corn-goddess. We are con- 
scious, indeed, of a < hangu in the representation 
of divinity. The w r orks of this later generation 
have lost the majesty and awe, tho erepsirijs, as the 
Greeks called it, of the 6th cent, art ; nor can the 
Greek States command any longer the creation 
of the chryselephantine colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later types, though still divine, 
there is more infusion of human passion, the per- 
sonal experience, the straggles and yearning of 
the individual soul. Antliropomorphism is pur- 

1 For particulars, see Parnell, Higher Aspects, pp. 37, 46-43 
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suing its path ; and. though still fertile in works 
of high spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

IV. Fourth period — The establishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrought momentous 
changes in the civic-political religion of Hellas; 
and some of these were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while otheis worked for the possibility of 
now religions life. The political significance of 
Apollo of Dolpln, of Zeus and Athene, the divino 
leaders of the Polts in its counsels and ambitions, 
was doomed to pass away. Athene as tho wardei 
and counsellor was of less avail for Athens than 
w r ei e the Samothracian sea-deities for the victori- 
ous Demetrios. Certainly in the first centuries of 
the Hellenistic age thcie were few external signs 
of decay ; wo do not yet hear of mined shrines or 
the decline of great festivals such as the Delta ; 
Athene, though no longer the goddess of a civic 
Empire, was still and for ages lcmained for the 
Athenian the benign Madonna to whose care 
the boy-athlete and the nianmgeable gul were 
dedicated ; we have record from the island of 
Tenos 1 of the abiding hold that even such a deity 
as Poseidon still oxeicised on the affections of 
i his poople as late as the 2nd and 1st centuries 
j Ji.C ; tlie later peisomil names, as some of the 
cailier, attest the alleetiouato faith that linked 
the family and the individual with the national 
deity, for the child is often named as if it were 
tho gift of Apollo, Athene, Hermes, or the nver- 
god ; and, if we had continuous chronicles of each 
cult-centre, we should probably iind similar evi- 
dence showing that the dominant figures of the 
old polytheism were still able to fulfil in some 
degiee the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipper. And scholais who have been tempted to 
antedate the decay of Hellenic polytheism have 
ignored, among other evidence, this important 
historic fact that in the 4th cent, it was still vital 
enough to make foreign conquests, to penetrate 
and take possession of Carthago, foi instance, and 
that m the 3id cent it began to socuio for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growing 
Empire of Home ; in fact, the lost chaptei of Greek 
religion falls within the Roman Impel lal period. 

1 . Growing force of personal religion.— Yet the 
Hellene in tho 4th cent. B.C. and in the early days 
of Macedonian ascendancy began to crave other 
outlets for las religious emotion than the tradi- 
tional cults of his phratry or tube or eity. Pei- 
sonal religion was beginning to be a more powerful 
impulse and to stimulate a craving m the indi 
vidnal fur a more intimate union with tho divinity, 
such, for instance, as was offered fieely by the 
Great Mysteries of Eieusis. We have fairly suffi- 
cient evidence that the 4th cent witnessed a great 
extension of their influence * The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis weie instituted, and those of Andania 
wore re-organized, by theii aid ; and Ptolemy 1. is 
said to have invited the aid of an apostle from 
Eieusis to assist in some religious institutions of 
his new city of Alexandria.* 

2 . The religious brotherhoods.— The same crav- 
ing was Also satisfied by the private &ia<xoi, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to tne special cult of 
one divinity. These unions belong to the type of 
the secret religious society which is found in all 
parts of the world at varying levels of culture (see 
art Gilds). In Greeee we have evidence of them 
as early as the time of Solon ; it was probably not 
till the 6th cent that any of them were instituted 
for the service of foreign divinities ; we hear then 
of the thiasos of the Thracian goddess ; and, in the 
earlier half of the 4th cent, of the orgiastio fra- 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with which JSsclilnes 

1 BCH xxvi. 809-438. * Se« CGS UL 199-8*. 
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in his youth was associated. But it is not till the 
Macedonian period that the epigraphies record of 
these gilds begins j henceforth the inscriptions are 
numerous and enlightening concerning their organ- 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenic world. 1 Their importance for the history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most cases the limits of the old tribal and civic 
religion and invite the stranger ; so that the mem- 
bers, both men and women, associate voluntarily, 
no longer on the ground of birth or status, but 
drawn together by their personal devotion to a 
particular deity, to whom they stand in a far more 
intimate and individual relation than the ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinities of his tribe 
and city. This sense of divine fellowship might 
sometimes liavo been enhanced by a saci ament 
which the members partook of together ; we know 
that this was the bond of fellowship in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, which were beginning to ap 
peal widely to the early Hellenistic world. A 
common meal at least, a love-feast or ‘Agape,’ 
formed the chief bond of the thiasotcn, and this 
was sometimes a funeral-feast commemorative of 
the depaited brother or sister. Theie was nothing 
to prevent the thiasos choosing as its patron-deity 
some one of the leading divinities of traditional 
polythoism, to which they must not be supposed, 
as Foucart supposed them, to stand m any natural 
antagonism ,* for instanco, there wore local reasons 
why Greek merchants whose cential meeting-point 
was Rhodes should form thmsoi tinder the protec- 
tion and in the name of Zous Xonios, the god who 
protects the btranger, or of Athene Lindia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Lindos, or of 
Helios, the pre-histone sun-god whose personality 
jiervaded the whole island. So fai, then, the 
leligious rnipoi lance of these societies consists in 
their quickening influence on personal religion, m 
the giatitication that they anorded to the indi- 
vidual craving for personal union with tho god- 
head, also in their organization which aroused a 
keener sense of religious fellowship between the 
niembeis, and which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian community. 

But in the histoiy of Hellenic roligion tlieir 
significance is even greater on another ground, 
namely, that they bear a most striking testimony 
to that fusion of East and West which it was the 
object of Alexander and the mission of his succes- 
sors to effect ; for many of these religious brother- 
hoods, whose members and organization were 
Hellenic, were consecrated to foreign deities— 
Sabazios, Adonis, Xousares, and the Syrian god- 
dess— so that they played undesignedly the part 
of missionaries in tho momentous movement some- 
times called the deoKpaola, the blending of Eastern 
and Western religious and divine personalities, of 
which the significance will be considered below. 

3. Menander. — The student who is tracing the 
course of the religious life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic period should endeavour 
to gather beforehand a vivid impression of the 
spirit of the Menandrian comedy. For Menander, 
the friend of Epicurus and the devoted admirer of 
Euripides, was the favoured heir of the humani- 
tarian spirit that had gleamed fitfully even in the 
Homeric period and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression m the century before Alex- 
ander opened the gates of the East. Patronized 
and courted by Demetnos Phalereus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and reading public of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world even more 
than he had been by his own contemporaries, 
Menander was eminently in a position to give a 
> 8m foucart, Amoeiattone ntigtmm eke* lee One*. 


tone to the religious sentiment of this period ; and 
the Anthologies of his works prove that he was 
actually reverenced as an ethical-religious teacher. 1 
Therefore, for the general exoteric history of 
Greek religion he counts for more than any of tho 
philosophers, for he addressed a far larger public. 
Yet the message that he has to deliver has come 
to him from the philosophers and from the inspira- 
tion of the humanized Attic spirit, of which he 
appears the most delicate and final expression. 
While writing and thinking pre-eminently as the 
cultured Athenian of the close of the 4 th cent., he 
is the mouthpiece of cosmopolitanism m ethics and 
relijnon— * No good man is alien to me ; tho nature 
of all is one and the same ’ \oiStls £<rrt pot d\\6rptos 
dv jj xpyo t < 5 s ‘ i) tpvtrtt pla rdrrwr) ; 9 tho Teientian 
foi inula, ‘homo sum, huuiani nil a me alicnuiu 
puto,’ is only an extension of this, losing some- 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of the frag- 
ments, showing striking approximations to New 
Testament teaching, aie of vital importance for 
the history of Gieek ethics. As regards religion, 
they may contain protests against supeistition, 
and tho oxtiavagance of sacrifice proffered as a 
bribe; 8 but they exhibit no real or veiled attack 
on tho popular polytheism as a whole. On Hie 
other hand, they have preserved many memorable 
rellexions that bear witness to the development of 
a roligion more personal, more inward and spirit- 
ual, than hod hitherto been current, save perhaps 
in Platonic circles. God is presented as a spirit 
and as spiritually discerned by the mind of man ; 
and a high ideal of Platonic speculation is delivered 
to tlio public in the beautiful line, <f>dt l<nl rep vp 
irpbi Oebv ptereiv del, * the light of the mind is to 
gaze* ever upon God.’ 4 Tho sense of close and 
mystic communion between man and the omm- 
piesent divine spirit is strikingly attested in tlio 
passage of one of Ins unknown comedies 

‘a guardian spirit [Autgur] ntands by e\ery man, straightway 
from his birth, to guide him Into the mysteries of life, a good 
spirit, for one must not imagine that there is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, but that God is utterly good ’» 

In attempting to estimate what is most elusive — 
tlio inner jehgious sentiment of any period— it is 
important to remember that the author of such ex- 
pression was dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

4. The ‘theokr Asia. ’—The tolerant liumanitan- 
anism of Menander, of which ivo catch the echo 111 
certain formulae inscribed on the Delphic and other 
temples, is reflected in that which is perhaps the 
most striking religious phenomenon of this period, 
namely, the theokrana, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regards religious theory, this is 
not to be regarded as a new departure. Herodotus 
shows how natural it vas to tho Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its native pantheon : and it was easy for Eunpides 
to commend Kybele as Demeter.® But it was by 
no means easy, in fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before tho time of Alexander to introduce any un- 
authorized foreign cult into the city-State. We 
hear vaguely of the death-sentence inflicted or 
threatened on those who did so. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, such foreigners as Sabazios and Attis 
were intruding themselves into Athens at the time 


1 See a recent paper by Pierre Waite In REG, 1911, 'Sur 
lee Sentences do M6nandre ’ ; the writer aims at discovering or 
imagining the dramatic setting of each fragment, and at dis- 
proving the view that Menander was posing os an original 
ethical teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign high 
value to the ‘Sentences' for the purpose of Greek ethical 
history, whether we regard them as original and earnest utter- 
ances of Menander or as commonplaces whi< li he use# lightly 
for dramatic purposes , for, if the latter view of them is the 
more correct, they show at least what was in the air. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, trailing with them the 
orgiastic atmosphere of Phrygia; and at some in- 
definite tune bolero this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-cults had invaded the Corinthian 
worship of Aphrodite. But after the establishment 
of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, the gentile barrier 
in religion gradually loses its force and significance. 
It was, in fact, a far-sighted measure of policy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
cult that might win tho devotion of the Ifellemo 
and Oriental peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of the Babylonian god Savapis, whom tho 
Egyptians weie able, owing to a similarity of name, 
to identify with their Osms-Apis, and the Hellenes 
with their Plouton, owing to the accidental fact 
that an image of tins underwoild-god happened to 
bo consecrated to the cult at its first institution 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Bambyko was 
ro-settied as Jlierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the 
personality of the gi cat goddess A targatis (q.v . ) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, and 
other Hellenic goddesses; and t he treatise of Lncian, 
tie Dca Syria, gives us the most interesting pictuie 

J iresenteu by antiquity of the working of the theo • 
.rasia m tho domain of religion and religious art. 

Tho spmt of syncretism grows stronger and moie 
peivadmg tlnough the later Gieek and Grivco- 
lloman periods, and dominates the later Orphic 
and Gnostic thought ; and the inscriptions, usually 
tho best ieeord of tho popular religious practice, 
attest its wide diffusion We find the deities of 
diverso lands— Egypt, Syria, and Greeco— linked 
together in the same formula of thanksgiving, and 
tho same oiloring dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeus is applied to so many gods of the 
East that in the cult-formula? it seems often to have 
lost all its personal and conei ete valuo and acquired 
the vaguer moaning of * God ’ The Jewish J ah well 
Himself — under tho name Tdw— was occasionally 
identified with him, and at times, it seems, even 
with Dionysos. 

The importance of this movement for religious 
thought was of the highest. Vario’s view leeorded 
by Augustine, 1 that tlio name of the deity made no 
difleience, so long as ‘ the same thing is understood,' 
and that therefoio tho God of tho Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequeathed to the 
world by Greek tolerance and Greek sanity Only 
a nation could attain to this freedom of leligious 
imagination that "was not hold captive by the magic 
spell of names® which made it so difficult for tho 
Jew to shako oft' the tribal spirit of the religious 
blood-feud. This Hellenic expression of religious 
enlightonmont prepared the way for monotheism, 
and thus indneotly for Christianity ; it also could 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnipresent 
spirit of divinity such os is expressed in the lines of 
Aratos, tho scientific poet of the 3rd cent B.c. : 
‘ All tho w ays are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all tho gathering-places of men, the sea and har- 
bours, and at every turn we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin to him.’ * 

5. Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — This 
pantheistic speculation inspires some of the dogmas 
of Stoicism ; and for most of the Stoic w riters and 
thinkers the concept of divinity was less that of a 
personal ooncrete Being than of a spiritual force 
or soul -power immanent in things; therefore, while 
some of them tried to find a place in their meta- 
physical system for tho creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression left on our minds by the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religious specula- 
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tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti- 
pathetic to the popular theistic point of view, and 
especially to tho social religion of kin-group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
against shrinos and idols. 1 His protest was in vain ; 
nor is there any dear indication that Stoicism had 
any influence on tho religious thought and practice 
of the average man of the people ; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of ’A oer>), Virtue, m the 
2nd cent. n.c. at I’eigamon and Smyrna was sug- 
gested by the strong theologio colouring that the 
Stoic gave to morality.® 

As for Epicureanism, it cannot be regaided 
normally as a religious force ; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have been 
generally in the direction of atheism or mdifler- 
entism ; the only signs that it did are occasional 
grave-inscriptions which bieatbe the Epicurean 
spirit of unperturbed quiesconce m regaid to the 
posthumous fate of the soul. 

The philosophic school that was most aggressively 
protestant against the populai creeds and cults 
appears to have been the Cynic, moidant and out- 
spoken criticism being characteristic of tins sect. 
We have record of Diogenes’ contempt for tho 
Eleusiman mysteries, of Antisthenes’ disdain for 
tho great Mother of Phrygia and her mendicant 
pnests; and the fragments 111 a newly discovered 

S ins of a tieatiso by Kcrkulas,® the Cynic plnlo- 
er and statesman of Megalopolis in the 3rd 
cont. 11 C , contain a theory which induces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
substitute for Zeus and Ins colleagues certain 
divinized abstractions such ns N^uwisund MerdSwj ; 
the latter term, if the reading is sound, seems to 
denote the spirit of unselfishness or sacrifice— an 
interesting and potentially valuable idea but at 
tins time still-born. 

6 Aaklepios-cult and later mysteries.— Those 
sectarians of this later age do not appear to have 
made a serious attempt to capture tho mind of tho 
public ; and the popular religious movements for the 
most part ignored them and their teaching. Tho 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and 
ldolatious as the older Avere. The chief change 
lay in this, that a man now might to some extent 
choose biB own divinity or — what w T as even of more 
import — be chosen by him or her ; he w as no longer 
limited to the cults into which ho was born. This 
freedom had already for some time been ofiered by 
the thiasoi ; and now in the Hellenistic world, 
especially by the powerful and wude influence of 
the cult of Asklemos, the idea waB developed of 
a deity who as Healer and Saviour called all 
mankind to himself ; and it was tins significant 
cult-plienomonon that induced Kerkidas in the 
above-mentioned passage to include iracd?, ‘the 
Healer,’ among tne true divinities whose worship 
ought to supplant that of the older gods. In the 
treatise called Askleptos of the psouao- Apuleius a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Christian. 4 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries. — The phenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of personal or individual, as distinct 
from tribal or political, religion; and this was 
quickened also by the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
Samothracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, or Mithra. In most of those the records 
allow us to discover many interesting ideas that 
reappear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 
1 Clem. Strom, p. 691. 

® See CGSv. 446, 476, ref. »1. 

» OwyrhyncA. Papyri, viii, SI. 
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as communion with the divinity through sacrament, 
the mystic death and rebirth of the catechumen, 
the saving efficacy of baptism and purification. 
These rites could satisfy tne craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption m God. But in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybele, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the mystea by 
the simulation of a holy marriage or sex-connnunion 
with the god or goddess ; and for this reason the 
pagan mysteries were generally attacked by the 
Christian Fathers as obscene ; the charge was un- 
just on the whole, though the psychic eflect of the 
special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
detrimental to the moral imagination 

8. Hermetic literature.— The strangest and most 
interesting reflexion that the ancient lecords have 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenic culture 
and Oriental religious sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic literature. The origins of this most 
fantastic product of the human mind are traced 
by Flinders Petrie 1 back to the 6th or 5th cent. 
B.C. But though much of it is pre-Christian, its 
philosophic diction proves that it cannot be earliei 
than 300 B c., and the bulk of it is probably much 
later. A fiequent Hermetic formula addressed to 
the Deity — lyd dp t <n> kclI <ri> iyd, * I am Thou and 
Thou art I hiay be taken as tho master- word of 
these hieratic writings. 3 The unnatural alliance 
between Greek philosophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment- 
ous phenomenon of later paganism ; and the study 
of tne origins of Christian metaphysio is much 
concerned with it. Such theosophy had a natural 
affinity with magic ; and magic, always a power 
in an age of intellectual decay, begins to be most 
powerful in this latest age of Hellenism It is a 
just leproach that Augustine brings against Por* 
phyry, tho most notable of the Neo-Platomsts, 
that he ‘wavered between philosophy and a sacri- 
legious curiosity,’ that is, a vicious intei eat in the 
black art.® 

In these strange forms of faith and speculation 
the clearness and sanity of the pure Hellenic in- 
tellect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old types of the Hellenic thought and 
imagination almost effaced. And the learning 
and science of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved the 
masses of the people. 

9. Daimonism. — The mystic and theosopluc | 
literature of the Hellenistic and Greece- Roman 
period was markedly ‘ daimomstio,’ being infected 
with tho polydaimonism of tho East and positing 
the existence of good and evil dcumones as a meta- 
physical dogma. We can tiace a corresponding 
change in the popular Hellenic imagination. In 
the earlier period, as has been shown, the native 
Hellene was, as compared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon-world ; but the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainted in some degree with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various forms of exorcism, conjuration, and evoca- 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
disease; 4 and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and developed from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

to. Eschatology.— But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic world indicates a higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 

* Penonal Religion in Egypt, London, 1909, p. 40. 
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momentous development; most of them, if not 
all, proclaimed the immortality of the soul, a 
happy resurrection, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had been initiated into the Osirian 
faith hoped to attain immortal happiness in and 
through Osins, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian spell-formula). The priest of the 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the death of their 
god, with words that aver tho certainty of his 
resurrection and by implication the hope of their 
own : 

Oappilrt p-verat. rou S«o0 tricruapiv ov* 

itrrai yip he n6vaiv ottn ipia. 1 


The mysteries of Mithra embodied much the 
same escliatologic ideas and hopes ; but these came 
to tho Graeco-Roman world only in the latest 
period before the establishment of Christianity, 
and bad little hold on Hellemo society proper. 
Doubtless the most attractive mystery tor tho 
Hellenes was the Orphio ; we have many proofs of 
its activity and life in the two centuries before 
and after tho beginning of our era ; and we can 
well understand the causes of its popularity. Its 
deity hod become Hellemzed long ago . the Orphic 
formulae are free from barbarous jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names ; the insistence 
on puiification was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments; there was probably nothing sui- 
viving in the ritual that was objectionable to the 
cultivated Helleno; and, finally, its picture of 
l’aradiso seems to have accorded with tho trend 
of the Hellenic imagination. The numerous grave- 
mscriptions of those centuries rarely expiess any 
definite Orphic sentiment or allude to any speci- 
ally mystic faith; but we Imvo the evidence of 
Plutarch attesting the prevalence of the Orphic 
societies and their power of appeal • when he is 
consoling his wife for the death of their child, ho 
reminds her of the promises of future happiness 
held out by the Dionysiac mysteries, into which 
they have both been initiated. 3 

11. Hero-worship and apotheosis.— Tho idea 
that was common to many of these mystic brother- 
hoods, that tho mortal might achieve divinity, is 
illustrated by another religious phenomenon which 
stands out in this latest period, namely, the wor- 
ship of individual men and women either in their 
lifetime or immediately after death (see artt. Dei- 
fication, Heroes [Greek and Roman]). To ap- 
preciate the full significance of this, one must be 
familiar with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental peoples who became subjects 
of the Diadochi. We have observed that the 
Greek of the 6tli and 5th centuries was willing to 
concede heroic honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after death ; m this there was nothing 
inconsistent with tho principles of higher poly- 
theism; and in the earlier cases the grounds of 
canonization were usually good and reasonable. 
It becomes a more serious question about the 
religious and moral character of a people when 
divine worship is proffered to a living person. Of 
this the first example is the cult of Lysander as 
a god, which, as Plutarch seems to imply, arose 
even in hia lifetime.® The same writer records the 
story of the apotheosis offered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and his sarcastic refusal 4 
The Bame kind of adulation was lavished by tho 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Deinetnos 
PoLiorketes. The most salient examples are de- 
rived from the records of the Seleukidai and the 
Ptolemies, the kings of these dynasties usually 


* Firm. Mat. de Err. 22 ; cf. Dieterich, Bine MUhraehturgie, 
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enjoying divine honours after death, and some* 
times bearing divine titles such as 2wri)p, * Saviour,’ 
‘God,’ in their Jifetime. Is this merely the 
gross servility of a decadent age that had lost all 
real sense of leligion? This is no doubt the true 
account of it m some degree s Dio Chrysostom 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it ; 1 
and the sharp-witted Athenians and the educated 
Greeks genoially would be under no illusion when 
they piostrated themselves before these human 
gods. It is natural to suppose that the effect upon 
the life of tho old religion was corrosive, when a 
queen or a courtosan could be publicly recognized 
as Aphiodite, and that the general belief in Apollo 
and Dionysos would tend to collapse when the one 
was identified with the Seleukidai, the other with 
Attalos. Yet the faith in Dionysos at least was 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere hypocrisy and blasphemy would appear to 
many of the Hellenistic communities in another 
light. It seems that the uncultured Greek m the 
time of Herodotus was capable of believing m all 
Hcnousness that Xerxes might be a real incarna- 
tion of Zeus upon earth j 8 and such an idea would 
be familial, as an old tradition in the popular esti- 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
more to the Egyptians. When tho ltosetta Stone 
proclaims the rtolomy as ‘ tho living image of 
Clod,’ the average Greek might smile in secret, 
but the native Egyptian would instinctively assent 
to this assumption of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient I’haiaohs. 

This deification of the mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may bo regarded as a moral and 
religious evil. Yet it must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof of the unreality of the pre- 
vailing polytheism. And, for better or worse, 
it was a momentous fact belonging to tho higher 
history of European religion ; for it familiarized 
the Grmco-Roman with the idea of the 

incarnation ot tho Man God 

12. Signs of decay and of new life in later pagan- 
ism. — The Hellenistic period cannot be severed 
by any sharp dividing line from the Graeco- 
Tloman ; but it belongs rather to the student of 
Homan religion and tue Homan Empire to pursue 
the history of Hellenio polytheism through the 
first centuries of oui era down to the establishment 
of Christianity. 

The religious phenomena of the period that has 
just been sketched picsent, on the one hand, the 
signs of decay,— tho decay of the old civic and 

S idltical religion which fostered the growth of the 
reek Polia t — and, on the other hand, the working 
of new religious forces which prepare the way for 
Christianity. The cults of Apollo, Zeus, and 
Athene were among the first to wither ; yet a living 
and personal religious sense was in all probability 
more diffused through the Greek world under the 
Epiconi and the Homan Empire than it had been 
in tue earlier centuries. Contact with the Oriental 
spirit brought to many a stronger intensity of 
religious life; religion is no longor preoccupied 
with the physical and political world ; its horizon 
lies beyond the grave, and its force is ‘ other- world- 
liness. Men llock to the mysteries seeking 
communion with tho divinity by Bocramont, and 
sustaining their faith by mystic dogmas. The 
religious virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
which the influence is often anti-social ; this was 
no longer always understood in a phansaic sense, 
but its spiritual significance was proclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the sphere of temple-ritual. 
An inscription from a temple m Rhodes of the time 
of Hadrian contains a list of rules ‘concerning 
righteous entranoe into the shrine ’ ; * the first and 
greatest rule is to be pure and unblemished in hand 

* Or. M R, M8(Din4 II. 218). • Hsrod. viL M. 


and heart and to be free from an evil conscience.’ 1 
Something similar was inscribed on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros a The objectif of the 
earlier Hellenic polytheism was the city, the tribe, 
the family: that of the later was the individual 
soul. The earlier religious morality looked rather 
to works and practice, the later rather to purity 
and faith. Tne gradual divorce of religion from 
the political life was a loss which was not repaired 
for many centuries ; but it was compensated by the 
rise of u humanitarian spirit, which was to be in- 
fused into a new cosmopolitan religion * 

The above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re- 
ligious system. It has been impossible to touch on 
all the special points of interest, such as divina- 
tion and the imnutue of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult special articles 
and treatises. The object of tins article lias been 
to present the main essential features in a chrono- 
logic survey, and to assign to each its significance 
and relative importance. The history has been 
adumbrated of a religion that maintained itself 
for at least two thousand years on the higher plane 
of polytheism ; a religion which, while lacking the 
sublimity and moral fervour of some of the Oriental 
creeds, made certain unique contributions to the 
evolution of society and the highor intellectual 
life of man Ry the side of the higher growths 
many of tho products of lower and savage culture 
were maintained which were nmmly obi iteiated by 
Christianity. It iB necessary to note and appreciate 
these lower facts ; but there is a nsk of overestimat- 
ing their importance and vitality. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in a 
moribund state. It is its higher achievement that 
makes any particular religion of importance in 
the history of civilization ; and we are now aware 
that Greek religion can claim this importance. 
N01 can tho lower elements as a whole be shown 
to have generated tho higher within the Hellenic 
period proper. Wo cannot show the ovolution of 
the jiersonal anthropomorphic deitios of Greece from 
magic ntual or totemism or thenoinorpbism, with- 
out transcending the chronologic limits ot the period 
within which it is allowable to speak of a Hellenic 
people at all. Some modern anthropology applied 
to classic life is seriously anachronistic. The emer- 
gence of personal gods, from whatever region or by 
whatever influence they emerged, ib an event of very 
primitive history. At least we know that of the 
two populations whose blending made Hellenism — 
the indigenous Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central-Europoau invader — the former possessed 
a personal theism of dateless ontujuity ; while all 
the evidence points to the conviction that the 
Aryan tribes entered Greece with certain personal 
deities already evolved or acquired. We tmd that 
anthropomorphism was the strongest bios of the 
Hellene’s religious imagination ; and with this we 
associate his passion for idolatry and hero-worship. 
It is interesting for the student of Hellenio Christi- 
anity to note tlio influence of these tendencies on 
the later history of the Greek Church ; and generally 
it has been the result of much modem research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dogma and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 
far greater than used to be supposed. 

LiTUUTUiuh— ' Older worlt* such m F. Welcker’s Or. Gutter- 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.— i. The 
name.— The term ‘orthodoxy’ (6p9o8o£ia) is used 
to indicate the immutable conservation of the true 
Christian doctrine, as taught by Christ and the 
Apostles, and set forth in Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, as against tho divergence therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy (trepoSol-la). In this 
sense the word is used as early as the 2nd cent. 
( e.g . in Clement of Alexandria). The appellation 
* Orthodox ’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Eastern, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmuch as it was in the name of 
this faithfulness that it broke off the connexion 
with the Western Church, which has appropriated 
to itself the name ‘Catholic.’ Since the chief 


part in the Eastern Church was long taken by the 
Greek nation, very often, even in official documents, 
especially in the West, the name * Greek Church’ 
was used as a synonym for 'Orthodox Church’; 
bat at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho- 


dox Churches only 6 are Greek, and out of the 106 
million Orthodox people the Greeks number less 
than 8 millions, the appellation has become an 
anachronism. A more convenient appellation is 
‘Eastern Church,’ so far as it denotes her geo- 
graphical position, and brings out the idea that 
the ‘Orthodox’ Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church ; but even this without 
the addition of ‘ Orthodox ’ is inexact, as the term 
‘ Eastern ’ may as justly lie applied to the Nes- 
torian, Monoplivsite, and other Churches. 

2. History. — The history of the Orthodox Church 
falls into four periods, each division being marked 
by an event which defined its charactei for the 
whole period, viz. in the first three centuries tho 
initial development ; in the 4th cent the recogni- 
tion of Chiistiamty as the State religion (A D. 813) ; 
in the 9th cent the completion of the Orthodox 
system of dogma (843), together with the begin- 
ning of the separation of tho Western from the 
OitTiodox Church, and the adhesion of tho Slavic 
peoples to the latter ; m the 16th cent, the subju- 
gation of the Gncco-Slavic world by tho Turks, 
completed by the capture of Constantinople m 1463. 

(1) The early period.— The veiy hist days of 
Christianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, and the Christian Church 
of the lirst two centuries was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Romo the Christian community 
was Greek, both m composition and in language. 
The missionary activity of the Chuich was wider 
and more successful m the regions in which the 
influence of llellomsm had spread. The Books of 
the NT, as well as the first productions of Chris- 
tian theology, were written in the Greek language. 
It was the Greek Churches that developed the idea 
of tho Logos, the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
of the Holy Trinity, and tho like ; it was they that 
introduced order into the life of the Church, and 
created a Christian terminology which was a< < epted 
everywhere ; it was they that gavo birth to Chris- 
tian Apologetics. Church discipline in this period 
was regulated partly by local councils, partly by 
collections of rules of private origin (Diaascaha) 
The external history of tho period is characterized 
by the hostile attitude of the pagan State towards 
the Church, which found expression in tho perse- 
cutions. The tendencies of the Roman Church are 
m this period very slightly noticeable, so that tho 
history of Orthodoxy almost coincides with that of 
Christianity. 

(2) From A D. 313 to 843 . — After Christianity had 
been recognized as the State religion, the Greek 
Church elaborated the normal relations between 
Church and State, being guided by the principle 
of symphoma and an adaptation of the Church 
organization to that of the State, according to 
which the diocesan bishops were subordinated to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or metropolcts, t.e. 
to the Metropolitans, and these m their turn to 
the bishops of the capitals of the ‘dioceses’ estab- 
lished by Diocletian, these bishops receiving tho 
titles ox Archbishops, Exarchs, and Patriarchs 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, Ctcsarca 
in Cappadocia, Ephesus, Heraoloa (capital of the 
Thracian ‘diocese’), and Alexandria; m the last 
case the bishops were all directly under the Patri- 
arch, without the intervention of Metropolitans 
Finally, the Patriarchate of Constantinople took 
a special place among them, the city hawng be- 
come the permanent residence of tho Emperor 
from the time of Theodosius I. Constantinople 
had originally been subordinate to the Metro- 
politan of Heraclea, the capital of the ‘diocese,’ 
but tho second Ecumenical Council (canon 3), at 
Constantinople in 381, gave the bishop of the latter 
precedence («■ rfy rtgfit) next after the bishop 
of Rome, as being bishop of ' New Rome* ; and in 
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A.D. 451 he had put under linn, by the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalcedon, the ‘dioceses’ (provinces) 
of Uorucloft, Ephesus, and Caesarea, and gained a 
position second to Rome, but superior to Alex- 
andria, An Lux h, and Jerusalem lie had authority 
over all Asia Minor, and in Europe over Thrace, 
from tho beginning, and later, in A D. 730, after 
long con troveisy with Rome, ovor Illyncum On- 
entnlo, i.e the countries south of the Danube, to- 
gether with Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Crete 
To him also weie assigned, by the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalcedon, 4 all other tribes ’ as wel I 
(d\\60iAcu); and this became a matter of gioat 
importance fiom the time of the conversion of tho 
Slavs to Christianity, when by ‘other tubes’ they 
began to mean peoples living outside the limits of 
the Empiro. About A, I) 500 the Patriarch of 
Constantinople received the title of 4 Ecumenical ’ 
(6 oIkov(uvik6i), i e. the Patriarch standing at the 
head of tho whole (Eastern) Empire. 

With the elaboiation of Chinch organization, 
Church life reached a very high development. 
Tho lively intercourse between the Churches 
allowed the seven Ecumenical Councils to settle 
delinitions of a dogmatic and canonical character 
in the mime of tho Universal (Ecumenical) Chinch ; 
Thoology in its vanous branches — Dogmatics, 
Church History, Exegesis, Apologetics, polemics, 
sermons, etc — supplies admit able examples 
Thoio arose the heresies of the Anans, Mace- 
donians, Monophysitos, Mono! h elites, with their 
lamiiications, and then that of the Iconoclasts, 
winch gave use to debates in which part was 
taken by the peoplo, by monks, and by the civil 
pow cr ; out tho Councils made clear and settled 
the doctrine of the Church, and excommuni- 
cated those who dul not receive it. Tins resulted 
in tho formation of tho Eastern non-Oithodox 
Churches— Nestorian, Monophysite (Coptic, Jacob- 
ite, and otheis), and Monothohte (Maiomto). The 
completion of this dogmatic work of theCounuls 
was reached by tho Council winch met m Constan- 
tinople on 11 Hi March 843, eoniumed tho definitions 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils, and secured the 
triumph of Orthodoxy with the excommunication 
of tho heretics. See Councils and Synods (Chr ) 

The Councils also settled Hie rules of Chuioh 
discipline ; but side by Hido with these rules thero 
now appoarod a new source of ecclesiastical law in 
tho decisions concerning the Church emanating fiom 
the civil power as collected at the end of the Codex 
TKcodosmnus (a.d. 438), and at the beginning of 
Justinian’s Code (a.d 534), and supplemented by 
numerous Imperial novels. 

There appeared also collections of regulations 
made by the Councils, and afterwards of civil 
regulations mode by the secular power concerning 
the Church, and, finally, collections uniting both 
elements. Of tho latter, the greatest impel tancc 
attached to the Nomocanon , m 50 and 14 Titles 
(best ed. by J. B. Pitra, Juris eccles. Graicorum 
histona et monumenta , Rome, 1808, u 43311.). 
The theory of the symphonia beta ecu Chuich and 
State was given a very wide extension, which 
showed itself, on the one hand, m interference 
by the Emperor in Church allairs, in particular as 
concerning its property, in the election of bishops, 
in the summoning of Councils, and even m the publi- 
cation of statements concerning the formula) of the 
Creeds; and, on the other hand, in the action of the 
Church upon the civil laws and administration 
Bishops had tho right of supervision even over the 
civil administration of their cities, the right to 
sit in judgment, and to give protection to the poor 
( personas nnserabiles) ; and sometimes they are 
found as rulers of the people {Sjfiapxoi), ana even 
received loyal honours. 

Churoh property increased, and Christian phil- 


anthropy, under the protection of the State, assumed 
great importance Monasticism, which had already 
made its appearance at the end of the first period, 
spread widely in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, 
and Asia Alinor. At first each monastery was 
managed under its own rules; hut later in the 
Church of Constantinople the rule of St. Basil 
the Great, and m that of Jerusalem the rule of 
St. Sabbas the Consecrated, became dominant. 
Church Sei vices also became more complicated. 
There came into use bells, incense, and candles ; 
there appeared splendid examples of Church poetry; 
festivals and fasts were established ; ecclesiastical 
art elaborated forms of its own (the Byzantine 
style), including a surpassing technique (mosaic), 
the examples of which, eg., St Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, remain unapproachable to this day. 
Orthodoxy spioad beyond the limits of the Empire 
to Ethiopia, Iberia (Geoigia), Persia, Armenia, 
among the Goths, Abasgi, Alans, Lazi, and other 
Caucasus tribes ; and in India, China, and Arabia 
among the Saracens. Only in the second half of 
tho penod docs the legion over which it dominated 
begin to bo narrowed by the spioad of the Mono- 
physites and the conquests of the Arab Musalm&ns 

Within the Empire the battle with the remains 
of paganism went on, special zeal being shown by 
Theodosius I , Theodosius II., and Justinian. 

(3) Ft om 8//S to 1^53 . — The reasons foi the separa- 
tion of the Western Church are very numerous and 
very complicated. Already m the 3rd cent, the 
Roman Chuich had becomo latinized, and was 
acquiring a special character on account of its 
position m the centre of the whole State and the 
influence exercised upon its theology by Roman 
juristic thought. The division of the Empire into 
two parts, Eastern and Western, prepared tho way 
for the dillerentiation of their Churches The 
weakness of the Western Empire, its fall, the 
great migrations, and tho flood of barbarous peoples 
gave cause enough for tho iclation of Church and 
State in the West to assume a diflerent foim, and 
for the Popes to take upon themselves the pnit of 
lepiesentatives and defenders of tho Roman ideals 
in civilization and politics This is the basis of 
llie misunderstandings which began to arise with 
tho Eastern Church, especially with that of 
Constantinople, and these passed into disputes 
which finally ended in complete disruption Rome 
l elected the 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which conferied upon the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople powers equal to the Pope’s. From A.D 484 
to 519 relations between Romo and Constantinople 
were broken oil because of the Monophysite uis- 
puto. Under Pope Gregory the Great a dispute 
about the title 4 Ecumenical ’ began. Certain 
canons (nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 36, 55, 67, 82 of the 
‘Quinisext’ Council \n Trullo) which condemned 
Western practice wore not received in the West. 
In the Frankish Empire there arose the question 
of the Fihoquc, and tho decisions of the 7th Ecu- 
menical Council as to the honouring of icons were 
rejected. The question of the Papal teriitory 
which began in A.D 787 was ended in A.D. 800 by 
the coronation of Charles the Great. Out of the 530 
years of the second Penod (A.D. 313-843) relations 
between Rome and Constantinople were inter- 
rupted during a total of 228 years. The affair of 
Photius and Ignatius, in which Pope Nicholas I. 
interfered (861), ended m the heads of the two 
Churches reciprocally excommunicating each other. 
In consequence of the insertion of the Filioque into 
the Creed and the exacerbated personal relations, 
the Roman peculiarities in ritual— fasting on 
Saturday, celibacy of the clergy, and the like— 
are in rhotius’ Epistle (A.D. 866) quoted as evi- 
dences of Rome’s defection from Orthodoxy, the 
only defender of which was now to be found in thfe 
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Eastern Church. After the second deposition of 
Photius in 886, the name of the Pope was again 
inserted into the Diptych of the Eastern Church. 
At the beginning of the 10th cent, relations once 
more became strained over the question of the 
fourth marriage of the Emperor Leo the Philo- 
sopher, which after Ins deatn was condemned at 
the Council of A.D. 920. 

In 1017 the Filioque was officially recognized at 
Rome, and in 1053 the Patnarch Michael Ceru- 
larius, dissatisfied with a plan of political alliance 
with the Pope, dispatched, in conjunction with the 
Bulgarian Archbishop Leo of Ochrida, an epistle 
to Bishop John of Tram, in which new accusations 
(unleavened bread) were added to those brought 
against the Pope by Photius, and the dispute 
winch arose ended on 16th July 1054 in the excom- 
munication of the Patriarch by the Papal Legate 
and the final erasure of the Pope’s name from the 
Diptyclis. Attempts at reunion of the Churches 
went on until the end of the period . in 1099, at the 
Council of Bari under Alexis I. Comnenus and 
Pope Paschal n. (1099-1118), under John Comnenus 
(1118-43), under Manuel Comnenus (1143-80), in 
1232, 1250, 1274 at Lyons, in 1339 at Avignon, in 
1369 at Rome, in 1439 at Florence. These were 
not successful, inasmuch as they were undei taken 
from motn es not directly concerned with reunion— 
on the part of the Popes for the sake of increasing 
the area subject to their power, on the part of the 
Orthodox to obtain the political support of the West. 

For the Musalmfm conquest of the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem in the 6th 
and 7 th centuries, and the defection of tho West- 
ern Church in the 9th-l 1th centuries, the Orthodox 
Church found compensation in the conversion to 
Oitliodoxy of the populous Slavic nations in tho 
9tli and 10th centuries These nations formed 
national Churches, at first remaining dependent 
upon the Church of Constantinople, but afterwards 
forming temporarily or permanently independent 
(autocephalous) Orthodox Churches. 

So in A D 864-65 the Bulgai lans and the Serbs 
at almost the same tune submitted to baptism, and 
in A D. 988 the Russians. This addition, howevei, 
while increasing the number of the members of tho 
Orthodox Church, did not stimulate any great 
improvement of her internal condition, partly 
because among the newly converted nationalities 
education was in a rudimentary condition, but 
principally because of the pressure of Mongolian 
nationalities from Asia. The Russian Cnurch 
from A.D 1224 to 1480 was under the yoke of the 
Tatars. The Church of Constantinople from the 
11th cent, onwards suflored fiist from the Seljuk 
Turks, and at the same time from the Crusaders ; m 
the 13th cent. (A.D. 1204-61) from the Crusaders 
who hod gained possession of Constantinople ; 
and from the 14th cent, from tho Ottoman Turks. 
In 1361 the latter conquered Servia, m 1393 Bul- 
garia, m 1453 Constantinople, in 1571 Greece, and 
finally m 1669 Crete, so that only one Orthodox 
Church was left in liberty— that or Russia. 

The internal life of the Orthodox Church during 
this period is characterized by the decay of theo- 
logical thought and of Church education. The 
questions in dispute were more matters of detail. 
The Church was chiefly disturbed by the struggle 
of the partisans of ‘ accommodation ’ [oIkovouU), i.c 
the permissibility, for the sake of higher ends, of 
making certain relaxations or exceptions from the 
ecclesiastical laws against the partisans of aertbut 
(ixplfieia), i.e. the exact observance of the same. 
These disturbances arose under Patriarch Tarasius 
(A.D. 787-806), and continued, with interruptions, 
until the 13th century. On the side of acrxbia 
stood the monks, the defenders of the Church’s 
independence, While 'accommodation* was de- 


fended by the civil power and the secular clergy. 
The defenders of the former bore at various times 
tho names of Ignatians, Nicolaites, Zealots, and 
Arsemans ; tho defenders of the latter were called 
Photians, Euthynnans, and Politick The strugglo 
ended in the triumph of the former. Tho heresies 
of the period either exhibit a mystic character 
(Pauhcians, Euchites, or Enthusiasts), or appear to 
be the result of Parsi influence (the ArevurdiK , 
or ‘sons of the sun,’ in Aimenia) and Judaism 
{Athingam m Phrygia). Later on, under Alexis 
Comnenus in tho lltli cent, we have the heretical 
teaching of John Italus as to tho manner of the 
union of the tw o natures m Christ , at the Councils 
of A.D. 1156-58 at Constantinople the question 
discussed concerned the signilication of the sacrifice 
of the Cross; at tho Council of A.D. 1166 that of 
the meaning of Jn 14 a8 ; and in the middle of tho 
14th cent, tho more serious contioversies of the 
Barloamites and Palanutos or Hesychasts (132U- 
51) on the relation of the energy of the Deity to 
Ills essence, and on the light of Tabor. Theoigam- 
zation of the Church suliered baldly any changes 
during tins period. The canonH established at (lie 
Councils vveie concerned only with particular 
questions. Certain new Collections of Ecclesi- 
astical laws appeared, but the chief lmpoitume 
attached to tho Nomoranon in 14 Titles as revised 
about A.D. 883 by the Patnaich Photius In 
tho llth-12th centuries were written tho coni- 
menturies on the canons by Zonaias, Aristemis, 
and Balsamon ; and in the 14th cent, a guide to 
ecclesiastical law in the llexabiblos of Constantine 
Armenopulos, and the alphabetic Syntagma of 
Mattlueus Blastares Among the Slavs there ap- 
peared their ow n Collection of Canons adapted from 
the Greek — tho Kormrhaia Kmga (‘The Steers- 
man’s Book’), in its fom redactions, Bulgai ion 
(9th cent ), Slavo-ltuhsian (10th cent.), Servian, 
and Sophian (13th cent.). 

Canonically tho ecclesiastical organization re- 
mained unchanged, but tie facto tho Einporois 
mterfeied more often m Chut eh aflaiiH, and 
appropriated the title of 4 Holy , ’ and the light of 
deciding questions of dogma; and, on the otlioi 
hand, the Constantmopohtan Patriui til’s primacy 
of honour passed (m fact, not in theoiy)mtopnma<y 
of power. 

Rut the attempt to supply a dogmatic foundation 
for the extension of the Emperor's power in the 
Church and tho power of one Patriarch over tho 
others did not obtain recognition in the Church 
The Patriarch had now alxiut him a new organiza- 
tion, tho permanent Synod (<rtVo$or Jv5t//xoG<}cl), 
consisting of bishops and patriarchal officials, and 
having tne authority of a final, highest adminis- 
trative, and judicial court. About the Patriarch 
there was foi nied a whole staff of ofhcials (‘ the nine 
pentads’). Enormous influence on the life of the 
ecclesiastical community was exercised by tho 
monasteries, especially those on Mt. Athos, the 
Stadium at Constantinople, the M^ya Xirl)\atov in 
the Peloponnese, tho Metcora m Thessaly, etc. 
They stood up for the exact observation of dogmas 
and canons and for ecclesiastical independence, 
supported the science of theology, spread edu< ation 
abroad, and sent out missionaries. The education 
of the clergy, which had declined at the end of the 
preceding period, in the middle of the 9th cent, 
recovered and attained a higher level under the 
Comneni in the 12th century In the 13th cent., 
at the time of tho Latin domination, Byzantine 
learning again declined ; but in the 14th cent., 
under tlie Palecologi, it once more revived, though 
during the whole third penod (as against tho second 
period) it suffered from a want of originality. This 
movement, moi cover, was not disregarded by the 
newly conveited Slavic nationalities. 
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(4) From l/fi.l to the present day.— A fter the 
taxing of Constantinople ( 20 th May 1453) the 
Orthodox Church within the boundaries of Turkey 
letiuncd its internal organizations without any 
substantial change, but the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in his capacity of * head of a nation ' 
( Millet-bash »), received also civil authority over all 
Orthodox people. By this increaso of authority, 
howevor, neither tho Patriarch himself nor his 
ilock was in the very least guaranteed against the 
violence of the conquerors, who regarded the raya 
as without rights and a mere source of income 
The Patriarchs weio forced to pay taxes beyond 
their resources, both at their election (ptshkesh) 
and year by year ( JcharCtdzh ). Vaoanoies occurred 
extremely often, and few Patriarchs ended their 
days on the throne (30 out of 103). Many were 
elected several times. (Still worse was the position 
of tho rest of the clergy and of the lay people, who 
suH'ored fiom the fanaticism of tho Turks, and 
contributed no small number of martyrs for the 
faith canonized by the Church There wore mai tyrs 
also among the Patriarchs. The internal life of the 
Church was uneasy too by reason of the struggles 
of candidates for the Patriarchate and the inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical aflairs of the Phanariots, 
oi uch and distinguished laymen living in Phanar 
(a nuartor of Constantinople), who, on account 
of tnoir knowledge, enjoyed influence with tho 
Government Some trouble resulted from tho 
institution under Patriarch Samuel (1764-80) of 
tho genista, an ecclesiastical oligarchy consisting of 
the six senior bishops and four lay Phanariots, 
which was abolished in 1858. It was not until the 
19th cont. that the position of the Orthodox Church 
was improved (Knatt-i’-sharlf, 2 nd [14thl Nov. 
1839, and Ivhatt-i’-humayQn, 18th Feb [1st March] 
1850). Tho Turkish Constitution (14th [27th] April 
1909) did not bring tho anticipated advantage to 
tho Chut ch, and an attempt was even made to de- 
prive the Patriarchate of its ecclesiastical privileges. 

Taking advantage of tho sad position of the 
Orthodox Church, the Popes tried to subject it to 
their powor, and with that intent dispatched 
seven afonistles and sent a whole army of imssion- 
aiios to tne East. Success crowned those attempts 
in ono region only, S. W. Russia, thanks to political 
circumstances. There the Jesuits succeeded in 
establishing the Union of Biest m 1596. The 
Patriaioh Gregory Vi. refused to accept an invita- 
tion to the (Vatican Council. To Leo xiii.’s Bull 
on the Reunion of the Churches (20th June 1894, 
Pnrrlara qratnlatvonis) tho Ecumenical Patriarch 
An th lnius VII. answered on 29th Sent, by an epistle 
enumerating tho errors of the Roman Church. 
Negotiations as to union with Protestants were 
also unsuccessful , in 1559 between Melanclithon 
and the Patriarch Joasaph II.. in 1570-81 between 
the Lutherans of Tubingen ana Patriarch Jeremias 
II., and in 1731 the attempt of Zinzendorf. Groat 
tumble was caused by the attempt made by Cyril 
Lucar, who was Patriarch seven times (1012-38), 
to appioximato Oithodoxy and Calvinism. More 
success has attended the attempts whioh are still 
going on to make a rapprochement with the Anglican 
Church. They wero begun in 1716-25 by the party 
of the Non-jurors, and renewed in 1862 by the 
adherents of the Oxford movement. So far they 
have led only to the establishment in 1899 of 
imnoivwla between the Constantinopolitan and the 
Anglican Churches, that is, to permission given to 
laymen of one Church in special cases of extreme 
necessity to have recourse to the clergy of the 
other, and to an end beinjj put to proselytizing. 
Negotiations, likewise still In progress, for reunion 
with the Old Catholic Church, whioh were begun 
soon after the establishment of the latter (Con- 
ference of Bonn, a.d. 1874), have led to no results. 


The weakening of Turkey during the 19th oent. 
led to the process, still at work, by which the 
Orthodox nationalities are being freed from her 
yoke, and they have formed the independent States 
of Montenegro, Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 

With the diminution of Turkish territory has 
proceeded the diminution of the territory subject 
to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, as it appeared 
unsuitable that the new States should continue in 
ecclesiastical dependence upon a Patriarch who 
was a Turkish subject. Autocephalous Churches 
have also been formed by the Orthodox nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary. Side by Bide with this the 
importance of the Greek nationality is lessening. 
At the end of the 18th cent in all Orthodox 
Churches except the Russian and the Montenegrin 
the hierarchy was Greek. At the present time the 
Clmrclios remaining Greek are the Constantino* 
politan, Alexandrian, Hellonic, Cyprian, and 
Sinaitic. In the Church of Jerusalem the struggle 
of the Arabic population against the powor of 
the Greek Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
has already been crowned with decided success. 
Tho unwillingness of the Greeks to give up 
their ecclesiastical puvileges, which raised thorn 
above the other nationalities, gave use to the 
schisms of Antioch and Jerusalem, now satisfac- 
torily settled, and to tho more serious Bulgarian 
schism. 

In the Greek Church a new Collection of Canons 
has appeared, viz. the ITijSdXto*', compiled m 1793 
by the Athos monks Nieodemus and Agaptus, 
and in the Rumanian Church the Collection 
Indreptarca Legit. Both are modifications of the 
Slavic Kormchaia. In the Russian Church the 
Kormehaia ceased to bo the source of law still 
m force, and was superseded in the 19th cent, 
by the Book of Canons , in which a place is given 
only to the minimum of canonical rules at eeptod 
by the whole Orthodox Chuich: the 85 Apostolic 
Canons, the Canons of the Seven Ecumenical and 
eleven Local Councils, and extracts fiom the 
canonical works of the thirteen Holy Fathers 
Theie have also been published editions of canonical 
documents, among which special importance at- 
taches to the so lulled Athenian Syntagma (G. A. 
lthalles and M. Poties, Xuvraypa rdr Otluv sal Itpwv 
Kavivuv, Athens, 1852-59; M. I. Gedeon, Kavotnical 
Aiardfeis . . . irarptapx^*' K<i>s<rravriyovr6\ews, Con- 
stantinople, 1888-89]. 

3 . Present condition and geographical distribu- 
tion. — At the present time the Orthodox Church con- 
sists of 18 Orthodox Churches of which 5 are Greek : 
those of Constantinople, Hellas, Cyprus, Alex- 
andria, and Sinai (m all 7,200,000 souls) ; 7 Slavic, 
viz thoso of Russia (110 miliums in 1911), Bul- 
garia, Servia, Carlowitz, Bosma-Herzegovina, Buko- 
vina with Dalmatia, and Montenegro (9,920,000) ; 
2 Rumanian, that of the Kingdom of Rumania 
and that of Hermannstadt in Austria (about 6 
millions) , and 2 Arabic, Antiooh and Jerusalem 
(some 380,000). The ancient Church of Georgia 
(1,300,000 souls) now officially forms part of the 
Russian Church (g.v.). 

Accordingly, tne number of all the Orthodox 
Churohes together amounts to 134 millions. All 
these Churches are autocephalous, t.e. independent 
of each other os regards internal administration, 
but make up one Orthodox Church, as they have 
one Head in Christ, and possess one doctrine and 
communion in sacraments and services. The com- 
munion between them also finds expression in 
Councils, the decisions of which are obligatory for 
the Churches that take part in them, or in the inter- 
change of epistles. Both the Councils and the ex- 
change of epistles take place rather seldom, and not 
regularly, mainly owing to political omnunstaacee. 
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d a) Greek CBVRGBMS.—{1) The Constantino- 
itan Patriarchate is bounded by the frontiers of 
rkey, but even within these limits the Orthodox 
Bulgarians are subject to the authority of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate. Exact statistics do not 
exist, but the most likely number for the Orthodox 
of the Patriarchate is 2$ millions in Europe, and 
2 millions in Asia Minor and the Islands. At the 
head of the Patriarchate stands the Patriarch (since 
28th Jan. [10th Feb.] 1913, Germanus v.) with the 
title of * His All-holiness (Ilarayidrrjt), the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople the New Home, the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch.’ lie has precedence over all 
Orthodox hierarchs throughout the world. The 
Patriarchs in the Turkish Dominions communicate 
with the Government through him. He has two 
governing bodios — the Synod and the Mixed 
Council According to the Constitution of A D. 
1862, the Holy Synod ('I eph 26vo8ot) consists of 12 
Metropolitans, half of whom retire in rotation every 
year. The Permanent National Mixed Council 
(hiapich ’E0 vik6i> Mt kt6v Ev/xfiQ ti\tov) consists of 12 
members, 4 Metropolitans, and 8 laymen who retire 
at the same periods as the meinbeis of the Synod. 
The sphere of the Synod’s activity is of a spiritual 
character ; that of the Council relates to ailairs of a 
civil and economic character — schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, looking after the Church finances, 
questions of legitimizing children, of testamentary 
dispositions, contracts, etc. Besides the Synod and 
the Council, tho Patriarch has a largo number of 
secondary organs of administration . the central 
ecclesiastical Epitropia, the pedagogic Epitropia, 
the Epitropia of episcopal propeity, the financial 
Epitropia, tho Ecclesiastical Court of Justice, tho 
Notary’s office, the Ottoman Chancery, and a 
whole series of officials both spiritual (for example, 
the Chief vpuroavyKtWoi, the Chief Archdeacon, 
and such like) and secular (as the Chief Logothete, 
etc.). In the Patriarchate there are numbered 
78 Metiopolitan sees, of which 4 are m tho semi- 
independent Bosnia and Herzegovina The dio- 
ceses (irapxlou) are ruled by Metropolitans. Some 
Metropolitans have bishops subordinate to them, 
e.g. tho Metropolitan of Crete has 7 sulfragane, 
the Metropolitan of Ephesus 6, the Metropolitan 
of Thessalonica 5, and so on. The dependence of 
certain Metropolitan sees in Bosnia and Her/e- 
govina and of tho Metiopolitan of Crete is purely 
nominal. The organ of the Patriarchate is the 
journal 'EiocXijo-tacrrticfj ’AX^eta. The higher cleigy 
receive their education in a school on the island of 
Chalki, m the Sea of Marmora not far from the 
Bosporus (since 1844), the inferior clergy in the 
Seminaries at Cfesarea in Cappadocia, on the Isle of 
Patmos (since 1713), and on Mt. Athos (since 1899). 
The authority of the Patriarchate also extends 
to secular schools. 

(2) The Church of Hellas was proclaimed inde- 
pendent of that of Constantinople at a Council of 
36 bishops at Nauplia, 16th [29th] June 1833, but 
in Constantinople it was recognized as autocephal- 
ous only in a decision of the Synod on lltli [23rd] 
July 1850. Now the Church of Hellas is governed 
by a Synod modelled on the Russian Synod, and 
consisting of the President, the Metropolitans of 
Athens, and 4 diocesan bishops, who change every 
year. In purely spiritual matters the Synod ns 
independent ; in affairs of a mixed character it has 
to obtain the approval of the civil power. Its 
decisions gain the force of law on being signed by 
the king’s Commissioner. There are 32 dioceses 
in all, including 4025 parishes and 1,922,000 souls. 
Together with the Greeks of the Diaspora, who 
have since 1908 been reckoned as under the au- 
thority of the Athenian Synod, they amount 
to 2,400,000. In 1908 there were in Greece one 
Metropolitan (at present Theoclitus), 6 arch- 


bishops, 25 bishops, 167 men’s monasteries with 
1743 monks, and 10 convents with 226 nuns. The 
yearly income of the monasteries amounted to 
2 million drachma*, the value of their property to 
60 million drachmae. Higher theological training 
is recened by tho clergy in the theological faculty 
of the University of Athens, secondary instruction 
in seminaries — the Rhizarion at Athens, one at 
Arta, and one at Tnpolis. The chief clerical 
journal is tho 'I ep8t ZtJvfleoTio*, published by the 
league of that name. On 15th [28th] Jan. 1910 
a ‘law’ was published with regard to Parish 
Churches and their property, the qualifications of 
parish priests and tneir stipends, and on 1st [I4tli] 
Feb. 1911 a supplementary ‘law’ as to a central 
Church treasury and tho administration of the 
monasteries 

(3) The Cyprian Church was recognized as auto- 
cephalous as early as the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431. In recent times it has occasionally been 
subject to the influence of other Patriarchates, but 
formerly its autocephaly had always been recog- 
nized. At its head stands the Archbishop (at 
piesent Cyril), who bears the title of ‘the Most 
Blessed the Archbishop of .lustimana Nova and of 
all Cyprus,’ and lives at Nicosia. His sufliagaus 
are the bishops (Metropolitans) of Paphos, Citium, 
and Cyrcnia. The Archbishop and the Bishops 
make up the Synod which administers the Church 
of Cyprus. In the eloetion of the Aiohbishop the 
lower cleigy and the people havo their part In 
April 1911 the Orthodox in the island amounted 
to 182,737 ; and there weie 607 churches and 79 
monasteries. At Lamaea there has l>cen a senu- 
nary since 1910, and a journal is published, ’K/otXjjort- 
aoruibf Ki'/pvi-. 

(4) The Patriarchate of Alexandria, founded, 
according to tradition, by St. Luke, included in 
the 4th cent. Egypt, the Thebaid, Libya, and tho 
Pentapolis, and had moie than 100 dioceses. In 
the 6th cent. Monophysitism spread in this region. 
In A.D. 638 it fell under tho power of tho Arabs. 
In the 18th cent, the patriarchs lived in Con- 
stantinople. Now it has an extremely small popu- 
lation. The Greeks put the number at 150,000, 
but, as a matter of fact, it does not reach 100,000. 
It is governed by the Patriarch (at present Photius), 
who bears the title of * the Most Blessed Patriarch 
of Alexandria and all the land of Egypt, of the 
Pentapolis and Pelusiuin, of Libya and Ethiopia,’ 
and lives in Cairo. In the Patriarchate tiieio 
are (1st Jau. 1913) 7 dioceses, 5 monasteries, 31 
parishes, and 55 churches. The Bishops with the 
Patriarch form tho Synod. In Alexandria t>\o 
clerical journals are published, the weekly 
ndvracrof and the monthly ’Ex/tX»j<rca<rrticd* 4>dpot. 
In 1908 a diocese was founded in Abyssinia 

( Xaprobp ;). 

(5) The Church of Sinai consists of no more than 
the monastery on Mt. Sinai, built in A.D. 527 by 
Justinian. The monastery received autocephaly 
by a decision of the Council of Constantinople in 
1675, which ended a controversy between Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem as to which had authority 
over the monastery, by declaring it independent 
The monastery is governed by the Hegnmenos 
Archbishop, who bears the title of 'Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai and Raitha’ (a village on the Red 
Sea) and ‘ all honourable,’ and is consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (at present Porphyrius 
ir.). The number of brothers is not more than a 
few dozen (now 60). At Cairo the monastery pos- 
sesses a branch establishment (tnelochui) in which 
the Archbishop mostly resides ; in his absence the 
monastery is governod by the ‘Dikaiots.’ The 
monastery is famous for its library, in which 
among other things was found the renowned 
‘ Codex Sinaiticus.’ 
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(b) Slavic CHURCHES.— (6) Russian Church.— 
See separate article. 

(7) The. Bulgarian Church, originated under 
King Boris m A i>. 86.5, was at first subject to 
the Pali Mich of Constantinople, but very soon pre- 
tensions to authority over it wore marie by Kome. 
Under Czar Simeon it became independent and 
the Archbishop was raised to bo a Patriarch, and 
this was rocogni/ed even by Constantinople m 
A. I). 945 under Czar Peter. Under Pope John 
(A D. 1197-1207) a union with Kome was agreed 
upon, but it came to an end in 1232. The throne 
of the Patriarchs was successively at Dorostolum 
(Silistria), Sardica (.Sophia), Vodena, Moglena, 
Prospa, and finally at Oclirida. In 1234 a second 
Pnttiarehato was founded at Tirnova Tn the 14th 
cent. Bulgaria was conquered by the Turks, and 
soon aftei the Patriaioliy of Tirnova was subordi- 
nated to Constantinople and ranked as a Metro- 
politan see But tho Archbishopric of Ochnda 
preserved its independence until 16th [27th] Janu- 
aiy 1707, wlion it also was united to the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople. When there was an 
awakening of the national self-cons< umsnessof tho 
BulgnrH m tho fiist half of tho 19th cent , there 
begaii a stiuggle to be ecclesiastically independent 
of the Greeks, and this found its consummation 
in the declaration of March 10th [22nd] 1870, that 
the Bulgarian Chuich was autocephalous. This 
was recognized by tho Sultan, but not by tho 
Patriarch. In September 1872 a Council was held 
in Constantinople which pronounced the Bul- 
garians schismatics because they had based tlion 
scliomo of ecclesiastical organizat ion upon the pun- 
ciplo of nationality (ethnoplulotism) But the de- 
cisions of this Council were not recognized by tho 
Slavic Churches, and therefore to this day the 
position of tho Bulgarian Church remains un- 
defined It consists of two parts, of which one is 
in Bulgaria, vassal till 1908 and now independent ; 
tho otliei is in Turkey. Both pai ts are untloi tho 
Exarch (at present Joseph), who lcsides in Con- 
stantinople and has a deputy in Bulgaria At 
Sophia there is a Synod and since 1910 tlieio has 
beou one at Constantinople, oach consisting of 4 
Metropolitans. At Constantinople theie is also 
(sinco 1910) a Mixed Council, umsisting of tho 4 
Metropolitans togetliei with G laymen In Bul- 
garia there me 11 bishopucs (with 3,334,790 souls), 
in Tin key 9 with bishops In 1909 tlieio were ui 
Bulgaria 21 1 town churches, 2056 village churches, 
75 men’s and 16 women’s monastenos, 9 metro- 

f olitans, one bishop, 8 ai chnnandrites, 22 ceeonomi, 
917 priests, 1 1 deacons, 5 nichidiacom, 49 hegu- 
inoni, 13 hogumenissm, 52 lneiomonachi, 68 monks, 
and 247 nuns At Sophia there is a Clerical Semin- 
ary (about 150 students), and at Bachkou a school 
for priests. At Sophia is published tho journal 
Son&tmk (‘ Counsellor ’). The Tuikish part of the 
Kxaiclmto consists of 22 sees, but there aie bishops 
only in half of thorn, tho rest being governed 
niorely by Diocesan Councils, consisting of 4 
clerics and 5-7 laymen. Tn all tho population 
amounts to 1,057,052 souls (1906). Tlieio are 
1232 t liurehos, and 51 monastenos At Shishli 
near Constantinople there is a Clei leal Seminary 
and at Uskub (Skoplje), a Priests’ School. The 
authority of the Exarchate extends to tho secular 
Bulgarian schools in Turkey. Tho organ of the 
Synod of Sophia is the journal Tserkovny Vestmk 
(‘Ecclesiastical Messenger’), of the Exarchate, 
Vfsti (‘ News *). The Bulgarian Church is governed 
acoordmg to the ‘ Regulation of the Exareliato * 
elaborated in 1883 ana adapted to the kingdom in 
1895. Bv the law of 1908 tho clergy in Bulgaria 
receive their stipends from the State. 

(8) The Servian Church , founded as far back as 
A.i>. 867, gained its independence of the Patriarch 


of Constantinople a.d. 1219, and under King 
Stephen Dushan (1331-55), a Patriarch was ap- 
pointed with his throne at Tpek. The Patriarchate 
of Ipek extended over a wide area, and included 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In 1375 its autonomy was recognized by Constanti- 
nople, but between 1386 and 1459 the whole Patri- 
archate fell undei the Turkish yoko and was united 
to the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochnda. The 
Patriarchate of Tpek was re-established in 1557. 
In 1690, undei the leadership of the Patriarch 
Arsenins, nomo 200,000 souls migiated to Hun- 
gary where they formed the Church of Karlowitz. 
On Sept. 11th [22nd] 1766 the Patnaichate of Ipek 
was once more abolished and its dioceses were until 
1830 ruled by Greeks, bishops nominated from 
Constantinople. In 1832 the Servian Church, or 
rather a part of it, gained some independence, 
and in October 1879 full autocephaly. By the 
T<fyio? trvroSucis of 1879 the Church of tho kingdom 
of Servia is governed bv a Metropolitan (at pre- 
sent Demetrius) and 4 bishops in the towns of 
Zi£, Timok, Nis, and Sabac, who foim the Council 
of Bishops, At piesent the organization of the 
Church is regulated by the law of 27th A pul [7 th 
May! 1890 In 1905 the Church of Servia mini- 
beied 2,735,147 souls, 5 dioceses, 651 churches, 71 
chapels, 64 monasteries (men’s), 887 pauslies, and 
1142 clergy. Tho eleigy are oducated in tho Semin- 
ary of St. Sabhas at Belgrade. Several religious 
journals are published at Belgiade — Glasnik 
Piavoslavne Crkvi (‘The Heiald of the Orthodox 
Church ’), the organ of the College of Bishops ; 
Vistnxk Srpske Crlvc (‘The Messenger of the 
Servian Church’), and Pastyriha Red (Tastoial 
Speech’), the oigan of the secular clergy. In 
accordance with the law of 31st Dec. 1882 [12th 
Jan 1883], the clergy are supported by payments 
made according to a tariff for services rendered 

(9) The Katloioitz Servian Chuich was formed of 
the 200,000 Serbs who in 1690 migrated fiom the 
Patriarchate of Ipek under the leadership of the 
Patriarch Arsenins in CinajevicS, in the time of 
the Austrian Einpoioi Leopold I The immigrants 
wore granted lights of ecclesiastical and civil 
autonomy, confirmed in 1791 by the Reichstag. 
Their dependence upon the Patriarchate of Ipmc 
came to an end with the abolition of the latter m 
1766 Tn 1848 tho Metropolitan of the Karlowitz 
Church received the title of Patriarch from Fran< is 
Joseph In 1864 the Church of Hermannstadt was 
cut off from it, and in 1873 the Bukovino-Dal- 
matian Chuich Now the Kailowitz arehlushopi ie 
contains over a million members, 7 dioceses, and 
about 800 pauslies At the bead of the arch- 
bishopric stands the Metropolitan- Patuarch with 
tho title of ‘Holiness’ (at present Lucian Bog- 
danovich), and at the head of tho bishops of the 6 
sees : Karlstadt, PakrAcz, Buda, TemesvAr, Ver- 
sooz, and BAcs Questions of dogma are decided by 
a Synod consisting of all the diocesans under the 
presidency of the Patriarch. The Patriarch is 
elected by a congress of Church and people held 
every three years, and exercising the right to de- 
cide all mattois concerning the Church’s autonomy. 
By the Regulation of Synod, 27th July 1911, and 
an edict of Francis Joseph published in June 1912, 
the rights of the congress have lieen restricted, 
while the power of the Hierarchy has been in- 
creased. The clergy are educated in the seminary 
at Karlowitz, established as long ago as 1792. The 
Archbishopric publishes a monthly journal, Bogos- 
lovski Glasnik ( * The Herald of Theology ’). By the 
Law of 1869 the clergy were assigned a stipend, 
glebe, and a tariff of fees for occasional offices. 

(10) The Church of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been de facto autocephalous since 28th March 1880, 
when an agreement was made between Austria and 
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the Patriarchate of Constantinople, though nomi- 
nally it is dependent on the Patriarchate. Down 
to A.D. 1766 it was under the Patriarch of Ipek, 
and sinoe then under that of Constantinople. It 
is divided into four dioceses (Saraievo, Mostar, 
Dolnja-Tuzla, Banjaluka), governed by Metropoli- 
tans. In 1910 it numbered 825,418 members At 
Reliev there is a Theological College at which candi- 
dates for the priesthood are educated. Since the 
beginning of 1912 there has been published at 
Sarajevo an organ of a league of secular clergy, 
the Srgskt SveHenik (‘Servian Priest’) ; formei ly the 
Archbishoprics published Istochmk (‘The Source’). 
The ecclesiastical organization is regulated accord- 
ing to a Code for Chuiches and Schools, published 
on 1st Sept. 1905 by the Austrian Government, 
according to which a stipend is assigned to the 
clergy. 

(11) The Bukovina- Dalmatian Church consists of 
two parts, Zara and Bocca di Cattaro, the link 
between which is almost nominal — the Metropolitan 
see of the Bukovina and 2 dioceses in Dalmatia. 
The Metropolitan see is governed by the Aich- 
bishop of Czernowitz, who is Metropolitan of 
Bukovina and Dalmatia (at present Vladimir 
Repta), with his tlirono at the town of Czernowitz , 
and the dioceses of Dalmatia and Bocca di Cattaio 
are controlled by the bishops 

Pounded in A.D. 1402, the diocese of Buko- 
vina was at first part of the Moldavian Arch- 
bishopric ; from 17o8 to 1783 it was independent ; 
from 1783 to 1873 it was pait of the Archoishopuc 
of Karlowitz, and in 1873 it became autocephalous, 
and at the same time the sees of Dalmatia and 
Bocca di Cattaro -were subordinated to it The 
former was founded by Napoleon I. in 1808, the 
second in 1873. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina 
there are 535,042 members (1906) and about 330 
priests ; in the diocese of Dalmatia (m 1910), 89,951 
members, 77 priests, 54 parishes, and 3 monasteries, 
and in that of Bocca di Cattaro, 31,275 souls, 64 
priests, 44 parishes, and 8 monasteries. Besides 
these there are m Lower Austria 6859, m Bohemia 
and Moravia 7311, in Trieste and Styria 2949 
members — altogether an Orthodox diaspora of 
17,119. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina the 
clergy are educated at the Theological faculty 
of the Umveisity of Czernowitz, in Dalmatia, in 
the Theological College at Zara At Czernowitz 
a Rumano-Russian Candela is published. At Zara, 
down to 1912, there was published the Glctmik 
Pravoslavne Dalmatmske Crkve (‘The Heiald of 
the Orthodox Dalmatian Church’). In Bukovina 
the clergy roceivo their stipend from the ‘ Fund 
for the Religious,’ founded m 1782 ; in Dalmatia, 
from the tieasury, accoulmg to the law of 4th 
Feb. 1907. 

(12) The Montenegrin {Crna Cora) Church became 
autocephalous in 1766, when the Patriarchate of 
Ipek, of which it had been a part, was abolished. 
Down to 1862 it was governed by Metropolitans 
who were at the same time the Princes of Mon- 
tenegro. But in 1862 this theocracy came to an 
end, and Prince Danilo kept for himself the civil 
power only, and handed over the spiritual to a 
separate Metropolitan. At the present time the 
Montenegrin Cliurch numbers some 220,000 mem- 
bers, ana consists of two dioceses — Cetmje, 
governed by the Metropolitans (at present Metro- 
phanes), ana Zaehluraje-Rasa (since 1909), governed 
by a bishop (at present Cyril). The bishops are 
usually consecrated in Russia. In 1909 a law was 
passed defining the stipend which the parochial 
clergy ate to receive from the State. On 30th 
Dec. 1903 [12th Jan. 1904] there came into force a 
'Constitution for the Holy Synod,’ consisting of 
the Metropolitans, the Bishop, 2 Archimandrites, 
3 Proto-presbyters, and a Secretary. On 1st [14fch] 


Jan. 1904 was promulgated a ‘Constitution for 
Spiritual Consistories.* 

(c) Rumanian church ks.—(\Z) The Rumanian 
Chutch has enjoyed de facto independence since 
1864, but tins was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople only in 1885. In 1899 it numbered 
5,451,787 mcmheis, 3666 paushes with 8000 cleigy, 
and 41 monasteries. It includes 8 dioceses, 2 
Metropolitan sees, viz. the Wallaehian (Bucharest) 
and the Moldavo-Suzavan (Jassy), and 6 bishop- 
rics, viz. Arnsh, Buzeo, Lower Danube (Galatz) 
llomanatz, llimnik-Vftlcn, and Hush. Each of 
the Metropolitans and the bishops with sees has 
a suffragan bishop. The Church is governed by 
a Synod consisting of the bishops and a Highest 
Church Council (since 1909), in which secular 
clergy and laymen take part. The election of a 
Metropolitan and ccitain ecclesiastical affairs are 
in the competence of Parliament, but in these 
proceedings only Orthodox members take part 
The countiy clergy are educated in (secondary) 
Seminaries with an eight year course, the town 
clergy at the Theological faculty of the University 
of Buchaiest. At Bucharest is rmbhshod a re- 
ligious paper, the Btsenra (i.e. Basilica = * Chuich ’) 
Orthodoxa Roinana. By the Law of 21st Jan. 1902 
the clergy receive their stipends from the Church 
fund (c asm bisencici). 

(14) The Hermannstadt ( Sscben ) Rumanian 
Church m Hung at y was severed fiom the Arch- 
bishopric of Karlowitz in 1864 to satisfy the 
nationalist tendencies of the Rumanians The 
Oigame Statute as to its government was eon- 
liimod by the Austrian Emperor in 1889. It num- 
bers some 1,075,000 members, and consists of 3 
dioceses— the Archbishopno of Transylvania and 
the bishoprics of Arad and Kazan-Sehes. At the 
head of the Province is ‘ the Archbishop of Transyl- 
vania, Metropolitan of all Rumanians to fie found 
in Hungary ’ (at piosent Joseph Metsian) As m 
the Archbishopue of Karlowitz, there is a Congress 
of the Church and people, consisting of 30 cleucs 
and 60 laymen. 

(d) Arabic CHURCHES —(15) The Church of 
Antioch numbered in the 4th cent, as many as 220 
sees. In 431, Cyprus w T as separated from it, and m 
481 the Church of Jerusalem In 638 it fell under 
the pow er of the Arabs ; m 732 it was taken back 
again by the Greeks, in 1098 by the Pianks, and 
in 1268 by tho Turks. It now numbers some 
316,000 members, mostly Arabic-speaking, living 
in Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Isauna, and other 

f rovmces of Asia Minor. It is governed by a 
’atriarch (at present Gregory IV.), who bears tho 
title * Most Blessed Patriarch of the Great City 
of God, Antioch, and of all the East,’ ami lesides 
(since 1269) in Damascus. The Patriarchate is 
divided into 14 sees, governed by Metropolitans 
A great and benehcent work connected with it 
is earned on by the Russian Imperial Palestine 
Society, which establishes schools for the Aiabs. 
The Patriarchate publishes in Arabic a journal 
called Grace, There is a seminary at Beles- 
mhent The Hierarchy was for a long time Greek, 
but the last two Patriarchs (1899) have been 
chosen from among the Arabs, for which reason 
the other Patriarchs refused for some tune to 
recognize them. 

(16) The Church of Jerusalem was originally a 
bishopric subject to the Metropolitan of Ciesarea 
Philippi. The Council of Chalcedon made it a 
fifth Patriarchate, subordinating to it all the 
bishops of Palestine to the number of 50. Prom 
the 4th to the 6th cent monasticism was very 
general in this region. In a.d. 614 it was wasted 
by the Persians, in 628 recovered by the Greeks, in 
636 conquered by the Arabs, in 1076 by the Seljnk 
Turks, in 1096 by the Crusaders, in 1187 by the 
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Muhammadans, and finally, in 1517, by the Ottoman 
Turks. It now numbers no more than some 40,000 
members, mostly Arabic-speaking, but iB governed 
by Greek monks, about 80 in number, who have 
since 1087 formed the 4 Brotherhood of the Holy 
Bepulchie’ ('Ayiora^irtsi) ’A te\<p6rr)s). The Patri- 
arch and all the higher clergy are elected exclu- 
sively from the menibers of the brotherhood. The 
former bears the title, 4 Most Blessed Patnarch of 
Jerusalem and all Palestine.’ To the Patriarch 
are subject 4 Metropolitans and 11 Archbishops, 
of whom only a few live m their sees, the majority 
residingin Jerusalem. The Patriarchate is governed 
by a Synod, presided over by the Patriarch ; the 
members (10) are ceitain members of the Brother- 
hood. On 20th Deo. 1910 [2nd Jan. 1011], besides 
the Synod, there was established, on the demand 
of the Arabs, a Mixed Council (Muris Sw^aTeiov) of 
0 cleigy (membeis of the Brotherhood) and 6 lay- 
men (Arabs), and this slightly restricts the power 
of the Brotherhood in matters of marriage, Church 
property, and schools In the Patriarchate a 
journal is published called NJa labs. In the 
Monastery of the Cross is a seminary, temporarily 
closed. Relations with the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria have been broken oft in consequence of 
personal questions between the Patnarchs. 

4. The dogmatic system of Orthodoxy. —The 
fundamental distinction between the dogmatic 
teaching of the Orthodox Chuicli and that of 
other confessions consists m the particular view it 
takes of dogma Orthodoxy does not allow of the 
possibility of dogmatic development The com- 
plote fullness of dogmatic doctrine was once for all 
taught by Christ and the Apostles, and is an object 
of faith. Modification and development can afloct 
only the fonuularization of the dogmas. Such 
formularization is the more authoritative accord- 
ing as it expresses better the faith of the whole 
Church at all tunes, ».<*. according as it answers to 
the formula of Vincent of Leans: quod semper, 
quod ufnque, quad nb omnibus. For this roason 
the highest authority in tlio Orthodox Church 
is the Seven Ecumenical Councils, because they 
had ropiesentatives of the Church from all parts 
(ubique), ami because they did not establish any 
now dogmas, but only formulamed that which 
always ( semper ) had been confessed by the Chuuk 
( ' following after the Divine Fathci s ’). Guided by 
this pi maple, the Orthodox Chuich regards os 
inventions of men’s minds the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church as to the peipetual pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well 
(Fihoque) (instead of the momentary sending of the 
Holy Ohobfc by the Son), the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Theotokos, tlio Infallibility of the Pope 
and lus power over the whole Church, and the 
doctrine of purgatory. The Orthodox Church is 
distinguished fiom Piotestantisra by its recognition 
of Holy Tradition as a source of teaching as to 
faith ; by its doctiine of Seven Sacraments, not as 
signs of grace, but as being the grace itself ; and in 
particular by its doctrine of the Transubstantmtion 
of the bread ami wino in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist into the very body and very blood of 
Christ; and by its doctrine of salvation not by 
faith alone, but also by good works. It also 
rejects the Reformers’ doctrine of the working of 
salvation by grace alon8, and of unconditional 
predestination, and it teaches that grace works 
together with man's freedom (syner gismos), and 
that predestination has its foundation in the 
Divine foreknowledge. While admitting the com- 
mon priesthood of believers, the Orthodox Church 
admits at the same time a special priesthood m a 
hierarchy of three orders (Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon), and that this receives its full powers not J 
from other members of the Church, but from her 


Founder Himself, and hands it on in succession by 
episcopal laying on of hands. Reckoning the 
Church on earth as only a part of the whole 
Church, Orthodoxy teaches the indispensability 
of lively communion between the Church on eartn 
and the other part of the Church— the Church in 
heaven. This is expressed in prayer to the saints. 
Finally, Orthodoxy teaches of reverence (irpocr- 
Kivvpis) paid to relics and icons ; but tins reverence 
is, by the decision of the 7th Ecumenical Council, 
4 not to the wood and the paints, but to the persons 
represented in them ' In its moral teaching, Ortho- 
doxy, in contradistinction to Protestantism, con- 
siders asceticism to be indispensable, not as an 
independent end m itself, but as a means for fallen 
man to reach moral perfection. 

Both Holy Scnpture and Holy Tradition are 
admitted as sources of doctrine as to faith Any 
question of the comparative authority of one or 
the other source is impossible in Orthodoxy, 
inasmuch as each is merely a diflerent mode of 
expressing one and the same doctrine of the Church. 
All its fullness is alieady included in Holy Scnp- 
ture, and finds its foundation theiem Holy 
Scripture includes both canonical and uncanonical 
Books. Among the dogmatic documents of Holy 
Tradition, the highest authority attaches to the 
so-called Nieesno-Co-nstantmopolitan Creed ( 4 Sym- 
l»ol of Faith '). Its significance is not m the least 
undermined by attempts to show that it is of other 
origin, as, in any case, at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D 451) it was recognized as being the expression 
of the faith of the whole Church. 

A fuller statement of Orthodox teaching is given 
in the so-called Symbolic books This expression 
has been borrowed fiom the Protostants; but, 
strictly speaking, Symbolic books do not exist in 
the Orthodox Church, as no single one of them 
has been approved by tho highest ecclesiastical 
authority — an Ecumonical Council— and the name 
meiely attaches to ceitain more or less authori- 
tative statements of faith, tho number of which 
cannot be exactly defined. 1 Generally the tenn is 
applied to the following statements or faith 

(1) Pravosldvnoc Ispovfdanie (‘The Oithodox 
Confession’) of tho Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter 
Mogilas, composed in 1038, and approved by all 
the Patnarchs and by the Russian Holy By nod. 

(2) The Confession of Dositheus, Pati larch of 
Jerusalem, approved 111 1672 by the Council of 
Jerusalem. It is also known by the title of The 
Epistle of the Patriarchs of the Eastern Catholic 
Church touching the Oi thodox Faith, as it was sent 
in 1723 to Russia and Great Britain. 

(3) Prostrdnny Pravosldvnyj Catechcsis ( 4 A 
Longer Orthodox Catechisin’) of the Orthodox 
Catholic Eastern Church, by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Philaret ; approved in 1839 by the Russian 
Synod and afterwards also by the Patnarchs. 

Among works on Dogma, the best known in 
the Russian Church are the Dogmatic Theologies of 
the Metropolitan Macarius, Archbishop Philaret, 
Bishop Syli ester, and the Protohiereus Malin- 
ovsky ; in the Greek Church, T eph Karifa^m, 
Xbyrayjxa AoypLariicfjs rrjs 6pdod6£ov ko.0o\ikt}S tV/cXij- 
irlat of Z. Ithoses, Athens, 1903, and the work of 
Androutzos, do. 1907. 

Edition* (fairly well known) of the Confessions of Mogilas and 
Dodthsus in Gr. and Lat. are • E J. Kinunel, Monument a Fidei 
Eeeiasice OnentaHs, Jena, i860, and earlier . I E. Mesoloras. 
2 vu£oAuc?) rfr ipOoMfov AvaroAiKij* UtcXyarw, Athens, i 1893. 
u. i. 1901, u ii. 1904 ; in Greek, J Michalcescn, GipnMu>b s rn« 
Leipzig, 1904. There Is a German translation of tho 
first in Hofmann, Historia Catechism* Russorum, Rati si a v 
1761 : of the seoond, in Revue Internationale de ThMogxe, i. 
[1898] 210-288 ; an English tr. of the Catechism of Philaret in 


1 Sometimes the title of a 4 Symbolic book 4 is applied to the 
Answers of Jeremiae u , Patriarch of Constantinople (to the 
Theologian* of TfihingenX and the Confession of Metrophanes 
Critopoulos, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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P. Sohftff, The Creeds of Christendom, U. (New York, 1877) 
446 ft For the newest Literature, see Paul Ponomarev, ‘ Sym- 
bolic Books in the Russian Church,’ in the Theological Encyclo- 
pad* a (Russ ), xii , St. Petersburg, 191L 


As a basis for a summary of the dogmatic 
teaching of Orthodoxy we must inevitably take 
the Nicceno-Constantinopohtan Creed (Symbol) as it 
is set forth in the above-mentioned authoritative 
statement of the faith of the Orthodox Church. 
The first Article of the Creed speaks of the Creation 
of all things visible and invisible by God the Father. 
In connexion with this the Orthodox Theologians 
develop the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, traces of 
which they find in the OT, the doctrine of angels 
and their seven orders, of the guardian angel, of 
demons, of the double bodily and spiritual com- 
position of man’s nature os a microcosm, and of 
Providence, under which predestination (ir poopurp6t) 
is explained as foreknowledge {vpiryvoxris), through 
which the freedom and the fall of man become 
intelligible In opposition to the Pelagians it is 
recognized that in Adam there sinned also all his 
descendants, and they are therefore liable to the 
same punishments, but possess a special potentiality 
for good as having preserved the eUuv 6e oO though 
having lost his 6p.olu<rts. 

The second Article speaks of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In developing this and the eighth article 
on the Holy Ghost there is given a detailed refuta- 
tion of the innovation of tho FUiogue, by which 
is introduced teaching irreconcilable with Holy 
Scripture, the immutability of the Creed is violated, 
and a doctrine of two Apx^ m the Deity formulated 
The teaching of the Creed as to the Godhead and 
manhood m Jesus Christ is supplemented by the 
definitions of the 3id to the 6th Councils as to the 
unconfounded, immutable, inseparable, indivisible 
union in Him of two natures in one Person. 
Tcpfxrwxov is by some ( e g. V. V. Bolotov) undei stood 
as the unity of self-consciousness but not of con- 
sciousness, but the majority leave this question on 
one side. In connexion with the teaching as to the 
Incarnation the doctrine of the Perpetual V lrginity 
of the Theotokos before, at the time of, ana after 
the birth of Christ is set forth. 

The salvation of mankind through the Incarna- 
tion, Passion, Death, Kesunection, and Ascension 
of Christ (Articles 3-6) is understood as a deliver- 
ance from sin, the curse, and death. This salvation 
is completed by Chiist’s threefold service as King, 
High Priest, and Prophet. The Descent into Hell 
was the manifestation of Christ’s kingly power, 
and its purpose was to liberate those who under 
the Old Dispensation bolioved in His coming. The 
0th and lOtn Articles speak of the Prophetic and 
High Priestly service of Christ. His Prophetic 
service consisted in His giving the doctrine of fun) 
al&vios and the means for its attainment. This 
doctrine, passing from the Apostles to the Bishops, 
is preserved by means of oral and written ro pddoan 
in the Church. The Church is called ‘ Apostolic ’ 
because she is faithful to this Apostolic tradition ; 
she is called ‘One* because she has one Head, 
Christ, and in her works one Holy Ghost ; she is 
‘Holy* because her members are made holy by 
true doctrine, and by the Sacraments ; she is 
‘ Catholic * because she ought to embrace the whole 
world. An attempt to give a more exact definition 
of the Church as * the Body of Christ* has not been 
successful. In opposition to the Protestants it is 
explained that the Church is at one and the same 
time both visible on earth (or militant) and invisible 
in heaven (or triumphant). The existence of several 
autocephalous Churches does not contradict the 
unity of the Church, inasmuch as they are united 
by unity of confession of faith and communion in 
prayers and Sacraments. Her task, the salvation 
of souls, is exercised by the Church and those that 
vol* vi.— a8 


bear office in her, through preaching the doctrine 
of Christ and the Apostles, and celebrating the 
Sacraments established by Christ for the sancti- 
fioation of men. 

The 10th Article of the Creed mentions only one 
Sacrament— Baptism ; but all statements of faith 
enumerate seven — /Sdimv/wt, xp«r/*a, «0va purrla, 
perdvoia, lepuo i$>% yipot, eiJx^Xatov. The doctrine 
of the seven Sacraments was not established till 
the 13th cent , apparently under Western influence 
(Council of Lyons, A.D. 1274). St. John Damascene 
mentions only the first three Sacraments, Dionysius 
the Areopagite six, and among them the taking of 
monastic vows and tA 4*1 rot t KeKotfxtjpUrois TtXoi'jiera. 
Tho taking of monastic vowb is also reckoned a 
Sacrament by the monk Job in a.i>. 1270, and by 
some modern Russian theologians (Leontiev— as a 
form of penance ; Archbishop Antonius of Vol- 
hynia). 

The Sacraments are looked upon as spiritual 
means by which, under visible signs, there is granted 
an invisible grace of God, * e. a saving force of God 
The Roman Catholic doctrine of their acting ex 
opere operato is rejected. The unworthiness of the 
celebrant does not interfere with their efficacy; 
but on the side of the recipient, faith and prepara- 
tion, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
Church, are indispensable. Baptism begins with 
the rite of tho renouncement of Satan and 1 hh 
expulsion (i^opKi<Tp.6%), and is administered by three- 
fold immersion ; only m the case of the sick (rwv 
kXivikwv) is baptism by affusion (Mxwtt) allowable. 
Baptism is a new birth which annihilates original 
sin and all sins previously committed, and makes 
the baptized a member of the Church; but the 
consequences of sm remain in a tendency to sin 
and disease. At Baptism there must be sponsors. 
The ordinaiy practice is the baptism of infants as 
soon as possible. Re- liaptism is not allow ed, if only 
because of the words of the Creed * one Baptism ’ 
Baptism by heretics is recognized if it lias been 
administered in the name of the Holy Trinity and 
m accordance with Christ’s command If the Greek 
Church in contradistinction to the Slavic Churches 
refuses to lecogiuze the Baptism of the Western 
confessions administered by affusion, this isamodern 
practice and is also Bubject to exceptions. The 
adnunistrant of Baptism ought to be a presbyter 
(or bishop), but in extreme cases it may be a deacon 
or a layman without even excluding women, but 
upon return to health the rite is completed by a 
presbyter. 

Unction is considered a substitute for tho laying 
on of hands m Apostolic times (Ac 8 17 ). It is 
generally administered immediately after baptism 
and by the same person, t e. the presbyter or 
bishop, but not by a deacon or layman. It is 
called the <r<t>payl% HwpeAs UveAparoi (2 Co l* 11 ), and is 
repeated m the cose of the reconciliation of apostates. 
The anointing of kings at their coronation is con- 
sidered a fonn of unction. The consecration of 
chrism, which was formerly performed by every 
bishop, is now performed only by the very highest 
Hierarchs and only in certain churches ; the others 
obtain it from thorn. For instance; the Church of 
Constantinople supplies those of Greece, Servia, 
Alexandria, etc. ; the Russian Church those of 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Antioch. 

Holy Communion is administered to all baptized 
persons, infants not excepted. It is called the 
holiest of all the Sacraments, since m Baptism we 
have communion with Christ on the side of His 

6 »wer (xarA Bvvafuv), but m the Eucharist with 
im in His very essence (xar oi solar) Under the 
form of bread (leavened) we are offered the very 
Body of Christ, and under the form of wine the 
very Blood of Christ, to the worthy unto remission 
of sins and unto eteni&l life, but to the unworthy 
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unto condemnation. The term * transubstantiation ’ 
{fieTovcrluarts) in borrowed from the West, but in the 
Orthodox Clmrch it does not imply the raising into 
a dogma of Aristotle’s teaching of substance and 
accidents, but implies only that the bread and wine 
upon consecration are transmuted ( fiera^dWovrai ) 
into the Body and Blood, not tvtikus or tbcovuctii, 
but A\t)0us Kal rpayfMTiKdt, i.c. into the very Body 
and very Blood of Christ. In contradistinction to 
the Itoman Church, Communion is administered in 
both kinds and with leavened bread. The con- 
secration of the Holy Gifts takes place not by the 
repetition of the words of Chi ist, ‘Take, eat . . 
but by the invocation of the Holy Ghost (MuX-ijau, 
iTrupoiTiiffit). The Eucharist is not only a sacriiice 
of praise and thanksgiving, but also an atonement 
(Waari.K’fj) on behalf ot living and dead, identical in 
essence with the sacrifice of Golgotha In contra- 
distinction to the Homan Chuich, the participation 
of the faithful in the Eucharist is regarded as indis- 
pensable, and ‘private masses ’ are not permitted at 
a celebration of the Eucharist. At any rate, those 
engaged in the service must communicate, and non- 
comniunieants receive particles of the irpo<r<f>opi 
(‘oblation ’) from which weie taken pieces for the 
Sacrament {iurLSupa) The Eucharist can bo cele- 
brated at tho same altar only onco in the day, and 
the ccdebrant can celebrate only once in the day. 
The consecrated elements roceivo the same woislup 
(\arptla) that is due to the Lord Himself Once 
conseciated, the elements remain so for ever ; thoy 
aio kept in pyxes and ciborui , and are used for the 
celebration of the Liturgy of tho Pre-Sanctificd 
and the communion of the sick. The Liturgy (i.e. 
the Eucharist) can be celebrated only by a priest 
or a bishop, and only upon an ivTip.4\v<nov. 

Penitence (gcrdi/ota) is usually taught from the 
age of seven years, and precedes communion. In 
penitence thcie aro distinguished the moments of 
contrition (<rvyrpipj), confession (t^o/xoMy 7j<rt»), and 
ronussion of sms (Xi )<ris). But the Roman doctrine 
of satisfaction for sms on tho part of the repentant 
is definitely lejocfed. Sometimes a penance (*ri- 
tI/uov) is laid upon the repentant ; this is meant as 
a spiritual exeicise or self-denial necessary for a 
v ictory over evil habits, e g fasting on other than 
the appointed days. It is recommended that con- 
fession bo made to one * spiritual Father,’ who acts 
not as a judge, as m the Homan Church, but as a 
spiritual physician. Denial is given to the doc- 
trine that for sin we must suffer not only eternal 
but also temporary punishment, from winch doc- 
trine proceeded the theory of the thesaurus men- 
tomm and the practice of indulgences. 

Besides the Sacrament of Confession there is the 
so called ‘confession to elders,’ ».e. to elders among 
the monks (laymen) famous for pious living. 

The Sacrament of Ordination is administered by 
the laying on of hands {x<iportvla) by a bishop. 
Ordination with the throe degrees— bishop, pros- 
byter, deacon— was instituted not by the Church 
but by her Founder, Christ. A second confer- 
ment of ordination to the same degree is not 
allowed even in the case of converts, as long as 
the orders of the non-Orthodox Church are recog- 
nized as valid. Accordingly, Roman Catholic 
clerics receivo the rank thaUielongs to them. The 
practioe in regard to Anglicans has not been 
settled, and the ordination in America of the 
unfrocked Anglican priest Irvine, on 5th Nov. 1905, 
by the Russian Bishop Tychon, has no decisive 
bearing upon the point. Ordination is allowed 
only m the case of the unmarried or the once 
married. Marriage after ordination is not allowed. 
Since the Council in TrtiUo (A.D. 092), bishops have 
been exclusively chosen from among the unmar- 
ried, and mostly from those who have taken mon- 
astic vow s. The rite of admission (xnpcOetrla or 


fftppaylt) to the minor orders or offices of the 
Church is not considered a Sacrament. Only two 
lower orders now exist, the Header (or Singer) 
and the Subdeacon Formerly there were others 
also — exorcist, dooi keeper, and women servants 
of the Church, widows, and deaconesses. Bishops, 
according to the sees they hold, or their distinc- 
tions in the service of the Church, bear the titles 
of Patriarchs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, Arch- 
bishops ; presbyters of archpresbyters, protopres- 
byters, protohiereis ; deacons of arcludiaconi and 

f irotodiaconi. These are not different orders, but 
lonorary titles. Monks are said to belong to tho 
clergy only when they have received ordination, 
in which case thoy hear the title of hieromonachi 
(piesbyters) and htei odtacont. Those who have 
embraced the monastic life are divided into novices 
(, t>affo<p6poi ) who have not yet taken vows, monks 
of the lesser schema (paKp6<rxVf i <u, <rravpo<p6pot) who 
have taken vows and xeceived the tonsure, and 
monks of the gieat schema (peya\6axypoi) who 
have taken specially strict vows. Monasteries are 
not classed in orders, but all follow the rule of St. 
Basil tbe Great, somewhat modified in modern 
times Their general vows are those of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty The last is variously 
interpreted : in some monasteries with common 
life (icoivipia) monks may not possess any individual 
property, in others where life is not in common 
(ISiifyvOfia) they may. The heads of monastoiies 
bear the title of hegumeni, those of convents 
hequmemssce. The larger men’s monasteries are 
luled by Archimandrites 
Mnrnage is declared to lie a Sacrament on the 
authonty of Eph 6 sa . It is preceded by betrothal 
(pvr)<rrela, Appap&v), foimerly entered into long 
before mainage (oven up to 10 yeais), but now 
usually, both in tho Gicck and in the Russian 
Church, celebrated just before the Sacrament 
The chief moment of the Sacrament is held to be 
the crowning. In conti adistinction to the Homan 
Church, m which the parties themselves are con- 
sidered to be the celebrants of the Sacrament, and 
its essence is held to be either the consensus oi the 
copula, the Orthodox Church considers the cleric 
to be the celebrant of the Sacrament, and its 
essence the conferring of a grace. Wedlock is 
allowed only between Christians, and at least 
one party must be Orthodox. Marriage between 
blood relations is forbidden to the Beventh degree 
inclusive, both m the direct and m the collateral 
line. In the case of relations by marriage, wed- 
lock is not allowed in the first four degrees In 

P articular, a man is not permitted to marry las 
rother’a wife’s or sister’s husband’s sister. An 
impediment is also found in spiritual relationship, 
»,e. relationship arising through standing sponsor 
at baptism The Russian Chuich nowadays for- 
bids marriage only between a godfather and the 
mother of las godchild, but at one time this im- 
pediment extended to the seventh degree (e g in 
the Patriarch Nicholas Hi. Grammaticus [1092- 
1107]). From this general norm theie are varia- 
tions both towards condescension and towards 
greater strictness. A second marriage is allowed, 
but, if both sides have been married before, it is 
celebrated with less pomp; a third marriage is 
allowed only by condescension (avyKaripacts) ; a 
fourth is absolutely forbidden, though sometimes 
and in some Churches exceptions have been allowed 
(as nowadays in Bulgaria and Bosnia). Divorce 
on the authority of Mt 5 s8 is allowed in case of 
adultery, with a right to the innocent party to 
re-marry. In the Russian Church in recent times 
divorce has been allowed on other grounds, and 
second marriage is allowed even to the guilty 
party after the expiration of a period of penance. 
The use of holy oil (chrism) us mentioned in Mk 
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16 18 Ja 5 Wff *; it is a Saciament in which the body 
of a sick man is anointed with oil with an invoca- 
tion of the giace of God which heals the diseases 
of the body and the weaknesses of the soul. It 
is usually pei formed by a council (Russian sobor) 
of 7 priests ; hence in the Russian Church it is 
called * Soborovanie.’ In contradistinction to the 
Roman Church, winch teaches regarding anoint- 
ing with oil that it is the last anointing of a dying 
man (extrema unctio exeuntnem), the Orthodox 
Church teaches that it ought to be performed only 
upon the sick for their recovery and not for the 
dying, though the Western practice is fairly wide- 
spread. Sometimes anointing with oil is performed 
upon the healthy, e a. at the Trinity Laura of St. 
Sergius on Maundy Thursday. 

The 7th, 11th, and 12th Artt. set forth eschat- 
ology. The Orthodox Church recognizes a double 
judgment, one particular and not final on the 
soul of each human being at his death, the other 
general and final—* the last judgment * (the dread- 
ful judgment) which will follow after the um- 
veisal resurrection of the dead with their bodies, 
and will also be for those then living Until 
the last Judgment those who have Been con- 
demned at the particular judgment may receive 
pardon through the prayers of the Church. The 
existence of Purgatoiy as a place midway between 
heaven and hell is not recognized 

See also Church, vol. xu. p 622, and Confes- 
sions, vol. in. p 837. 
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Ritus onentalium . . in admmistrandis sacratnentis, Wiirz 
burg, 1883 ; N. Nilles, Kalendanum manuals utnusque 
ecclesire orient et Occident , Innsbruck, 1879-86 , C A Swain 
son, The Greek Liturgies, Cambridge, 1884 , A von Maltzew, 
Die aoltlichen Liturgien . . Johannes ChrysostomoSj Basilws 
des Grossen, und Gregorios Dtalogos, Berlin. 1890. Die Nacht 
wache Oder Abend- und Morgengottesdienst der orthodox kathol 
Kirche dcs Morgenlandes, do 1892, Die Liturgie der orthodox- 
kathol Kirche des Morgenlandes, do 1894, Der grosse Buss 
kanon dcs hi Andieas von Kreta, do 1894, Andachtsbuch der 
orthodox kathol Kirchs des Morgenlandes, do 1895, Fasten 
und Blumenlnodion, do 1899, Oktoichos oder Parxkletike. do 
1903 (incomplete), Menologion, do. 1900-61 , F. E. Bright- 
man, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, 1 , Oxford, 1898 , J 
Archatzikakl, Etude sur les prmcipales fetes chriHiennes dam 
I’ancienne iglise d'onent, Geneva, 1904 ; I. Hapgood (tr ), 
.Service Books of the Greco- Russian Church, New York, 1906 , 
Nlkodemos Hagiorites. 'EfoMoAoyijr&Hov 10 , Vemoe, 189.1, 
J M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church, London, 1883, 
J. B. Pitra, Hymnographie de l’ iglise preoque, Rome, 1887 , 
G I. Papadopoulos, HvpfioAal sit rby i<rropiav Trjs nap’ vpiv 
IkkA ijo povautiis, Athens, 1890, J. Brownlie, Hymns of Ihe 
” * — 1 Church, Paisley, 1902. 

material is also to be found in the periodicals 
II Bessanone, Rome, 1897 ff , Oriens Chnstignus, do P»01 ff , 
Revue de Vorient chrHten, Paris, 18961T., Echos d'onent, do 
1897 ff, Revue Internationale d* thiologie, Bern, 1803 ff., 
Ecclinastique, do 1803 ff . liadia di Grotto Fsrrata, 1910 ff , 
Asta Acaaem Velegradxensw, Prague, 1911 ff, Byzanl Zeit 
schnft, Leipzig, 1892-1910, etc For the writings, etc , of the 
earlier theologians, see especially K Krumbacner, Gesch der 
byeant Lit Munich, 1897, particularly the section 4 Theologie,’ 
by A Ehrhard (pp 87-218), the sections on 4 Kirchenrecht ’ 
(pp 607-612) and 4 Kirchenpoesie ’ (pp 663-706), and the bibli- 
ography ghen on pp 1087-1096, cf aleo the artt ‘Orient 
Kircno,’ by F. Kattenbusch in PllE 3 xiv [1904)436-467, and 
4 Greek Church,’ by S Vailhd in Cath, Kncyc. vi. [1909] 762- 
772, and the literature there given. 

8. V. Troitsky 

GREEN, THOMAS HILL.-x. Life.- An ade- 
quate account of T. H. Green’s life is given in the 
memoir prefixed to the Works (see Lit below), 
from which the following details are selected (cf. 
also DNJB, s.v.). 

Green was bom 7th April 1836 His father, Valentine Green, 
was rector of Birkln In the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
relatives on both sides were clerical — a fact of some interest in 
estimating the influence which formed his earliest environment. 
His family was distantly connected with Cromwell— a circum- 
stance which also seems to have affected Green’s thought by 
attracting his mind to the political theories of Cromwell’s tuns. 
At the age of fourteen (i860), Green went to Bugby , in 1866 he 
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entered Ballloi Collide, and in 1850 ga\e the finit proof of his 
ability by obtaining ilrst-clana honours in the school of Liter® 
ITuinaniorts lie appears to have developed slowly ; he was 
more iiu lined to meditation than to accumulation of facts, and 
then foie never exhibited the qualities of the prize-winnmtf 
schoolboy The trend of his thought is well indicated by his 
interest in Carlyle, Wordsworth. Kingsley, F D Maurice, and 
Fichte From 1860 to 1868 he lectured in Oxford, at first on 
History and afterwards on Philosophy, slowly malting up his 
mind to adopt teaching as a profession The influence of 
Jowett was tno one dominant factor of this period During 
1864-06, Oreen was origagod In the work of a Royal Commission 
on Education, and his reports did much to further the develop- 
ment of education for children of the middle classes; his 
interest In this type of secondary education was a phase of his 
democratic tendency, and last-cd through life 

In 1807 he finally settled to the work of College Tutor, show- 
ing capacity for the detail of his post beyond expectation lie 
seems to have been eminently practical when circumstances 
compelled him to undertake such duties. This feature of his 
(haracter became more maiked later In 1871 he married 
Chnilotte Sviuondt, daughter of Dr Symonds of Clifton, and 
sister of John Addington 8> monds In 1872 he began a temper 
ance campaign, engaged in social work, opened a coffee-tavern 
in Oxford (1875), and was a member of the Town Council in 1870 
In those activities he showed the qualities of a reformer, and 
might have advanced to a wider sphere of activity as member 
of Parliament if his health had allowed him to stand the strain 
From 1881 ho was acthelv ini crested in the discussions over 
reform of the Church in England As early as 1867, Green was 
writing, largely as a way of forcing himself to work systematic 
ally He wrote articles for the North British Review at that 
time In 1874-75 his views wore formulated in his Introduo 
tlong to) Hume's Treatise of Unman Nature This was his 
main work until 1878, when, having been elected White’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, he gave the lectures which form 
the Prolegomena to Efface This work never reached Its final 
form In 1882 he was finding new interest m Lotze as one who 
stood between Kant and Hegel, but the work of translating 
Lotze was oulv in its in ginning when after a short illness Green 
dic'd on 20th March 1S82 

2 Philosophical views. — (ot) General position . — 
In tho history of English speculative thought 
Green deservedly holds a high position. Ho tonus 
one part of a well-defined antithesis, in reference 
to which both his ideals and las achievements must 
l>e estimated The close of the 18th cent, was a 
peiiod of transition for British philosophy. On the 
one hand, theie remained the method and prin- 
ciples which spiang from De»caites and were 
established, for Englishmen, by Locke. These 
had been developed, aftor Locke, by Berkeley and 
Hume, and may be called, for convenience, 
‘Associat ionisin’ or 4 English Empiricism. ’ After 
Ilnme there was further piogiess of a somewhat 
desultory kind, leading to a icvival of the spirit of 
Empmcism in dames Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
others In Utihtauamsm os begun by Hume, 
defended by James Mill, and moat brilliantly 
expounded by J. S Mill, there is a continuation 
of empirical thought, with increased emphasis on 
ethical and political doctnnes. In the work of 
Bentham, speculative questions were relegated to 
the background. Similarly, in the case ol James 
Mill and J. S Mill, the real importance of their 
thought is to be looked for in practical as opposed 
to speculative questions. This must be empha- 
sized, because Green approaches the work of Hume 
and Mill from this side, and is most concerned with 
the ethical implications of Empiricism. The roots 
of Green’s own position are to be found in Kant, so 
that, in J. 8. Mill and Green, lirdish and German 
linos of development canio into direct conflict. 
The position was furthei complicated by a now 
development on the British side While Kant’s 
successors rapidly moved away from his basis, and 
Hegel finally emerged as tho outcome of a rovolu- 
tionary development, the empmcal position was 
further re-inforced by the woik of Herbert Spencer, 
which ultimately incorporated Darwinism in its 
expansion of Empiricism. Green, therefoie, found 
himself face to faoe with a growing opposition, and 
was compelled to attack at once Mill, G. H. 
Lewes, and Spencer. This whole movement is con- 
veniently covered by the term ‘Naturalism,’ and 
it will now be clear that Green challenges in 
Naturalism a long line of thought which was by 


no means a stagnant perpetuation of doctrine, but 
a living and aggressive development. In order to 
understand Green, it is necessary to grasp the 
character of this Natuialism. J. S. Mill accurately 
describes the nature of the first reaction against 
the 18th century. Speaking of the * German -Cole- 
ridgian doctrine ’ he says : 

4 It is ontological, because that was experimental conserva- 
tive. because that was innovative religious, because so much 
of that was infidel • concrete and historical, because that wm 
matter of fact and prosaic ’ (Dissertations, 1859-75, i 403) 

This description of the first reaction applies to 
the later period also. Coleridge began the move- 
ment with a sentimental opposition to Locke’s 
school ; J. F. Fomer (Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, 1845-64) was vaguely 
Hegelian; J. H. Stirling began m 1865 to trans- 
late and expound tho systems of Kant and Hegel ; 
after him William Wallace at Oxford, and Edward 
Caird at Glasgow (1866-93) and Oxfoid, continued 
the work of expounding Gorman philosophy m 
Britain. Thus before and during Green's tune 
there was an established line of idealism with 
which ho conld associate himself in his opposition 
to Naturalism, and in all this movement theie is 
clear evidence of the original antithesis of temper. 
Green’s geneial position may be described as spmt- 
uahbtic, religious, or idealistic in corapanson with 
the Naturalism, Agnosticism, or Utihtauamsm of 
the opposing theories. As stated above, Green 
associated himself with the idealistic movement. 
The vagueness of that expiession is justified by the 
facts; for Green took Kant as his basis, but de- 
veloped Ills ow n doctrine cautiously, and expressed 
considerable doubt as to the value of Hegel’s posi- 
tion ( Works, ui. 143). Consequently it is inaccurate 
to call Green Hegelian without further qualifica- 
tion ; while the influence of Hegel is very patent, 
there is much in Green which should be legarded 
as ducclly developed out of earlier theories It is 
pai tly on this account that the antagonism between 
J. S, Mill and (been appears now to have been often 
exaggerated for Mill included under Utilitarian- 
ism a strong element of Kautian moiality, and 
Green tended to limit himself to a combination of 
Platonism and Kantian rationalism. In both cases 
the influence of earlier British waters (e.q. Butler, 
Price) is a factor which tends to dimmish the differ- 
ence in their conclusions When Utilitarianism 
took still another form at the hands of Henry 
Sidgwiek, tho conti oversy turned on points that 
were only of aondonuc interest ; for m Sidgwiek, 
Utilitarianism made room for immediate moral 
judgments as originally found in Butler, thus ad- 
mitting a rationalistic theory of conscience ; while 
in Green tho idea of absolnte ends or absolute 
values, when closely inspected, becomes a formal 
concept of the end with no material content except 
just what Utilitarianism was, by then, prepared 
to supply. 

Tho first consideration has been given to the 
ethical part of Green’s work because that is the 
focus of his interests; and in dealing with that 
aspect it has become clear that Green was an 
opponent of Naturalism and of Utilitarianism in 
all the various forms which each assumed. The 
deepest ethical problems for a follower of Kant are 
naturally those of God, freedom, and immortality ; 
Green is true to the Kantian standpoint in seeking 
a metaphysical basis for his ethical doctrine. To 
achieve tnis it was necessary to go back to the 
point from which Kant had started, namely Hume. 
The Introductions to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (Works, i. 1-371) constitute a complete 
statement of Green’s objections to English Empiri- 
cism. As these are at the same time aspects ot his 
positive teaching, they may be summarily stated 
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(i.) Locke’s theory of knowledge is declared to 
be grounded in a false conception of consciousness : 
the ‘idea’ is described by Locke as something 
iven to, rather than produced by, the mind : 
ence the latter is said to be passive and to receive 
‘impressions.’ The lesult of this false start was 
seen in Hume, whose work exhibited relentlessly 
the outcome of these premisses. To put the matter 
briefly, the initial error was the assertion of ideas 
as objects of the mind when it thinks ; this Green 
takes to be a false analysis of experience, involving 
the absurd conclusion that an experience may be 
experience of an idea as of something given to the 
mind from without. On such a basis it is obvious 
that the self must be ultimately a complex aggre- 
gate of ideas, a product of experiences often re- 
peated and (by association) knittogethei, a precipi- 
tate of time rather than a living reality. It must 
be admitted that Green’s elaborate criticism is not 
always fair or relevant : there is much wearisome 
disputation about terminology where Locke was 
clearly making no eflort to use technical terms , 
there is fiequeut distortion of the significance of 
passages due to concentiation on detail in place of 
breadth of treatment ; there is a striking lack of 
appreciation for the work which Locke actually 
achieved and for the historical background of the 
famous Essay On the other hand, Green has a 
cause to plead, and his main points aie strong. 
The real objection to Locke lay in the fact that Ins 
principles, consistently followed, led or might lead 
to that view of man which makes lum a thinking 
machine, a merely animal oigamsm, a creature 
without personality. The origin of these false 
vieiss was to be found, Green thought, in the 
associationism of Locke and his followers. In de- 
nouncing this, Green was eminently in the right ; 
Ins persistent challenge to Empiricism to show 
how a senes of sensations could know itself as a 
series produced no ariswei the doctrine, like its 
onginal supporters, was dead. With this point 

S ained, the whole position is reversed : as the senes 
oes not sum itself, thero must be a permanent self 
which does sum the senes ; this self must bo active, 
not passive, and therefore the sensations, feelings, 
desires must all be phases of its activity rather 
than data which it receives more or less passively. 
Again, if we look to the objective system, we lind 
there not only things in the cruder empirical sense 
of substances, but also relations ; relations cannot 
be antecedents of the act of thinking, because they 
are not things that make * impressions’ ; they are 
essentially the ‘work of the mind.’ Locke (from 
Green’s point of view) was wrong in attaching so 
little importance to the work of the mind, for it 
now becomes obvious that not only relations but 
all that Locke would have called ‘objects’ are 
‘ work of the mind ’ ; they are not things, hope- 
lessly external to our neuro-cerebral organism, but 
complexes of relations, nuclei in a network of 
experience. Thus, through a criticism of Empiri- 
cism, Green expounds & form of critical idealism 
based on Kant. 

(ii.) The complement of this speculative theory 
is the practical theory : after treating the ' under- 
standing,’ it is necessary to discuss the principles 
of morals. The connexion is obvious: if the 
analysis of the understanding leaves us with no 
‘self* capable of originating action, there can be 
no responsibility and no morality. Green was 
aware that Hume could not be answered by a 
dogmatic reassertion of Intuitionism. Hume’s 
position was extremely subtle : if his doctrine 
involved denial of the self, it none the less provided 
a working substitute in that product of habit and 
association which the average man might be satis- 
fied to oall his * self ’ j if his position seemed to cut 
man off from all communication with God and 


deny all affinity between human nature and the 
Divine nature, it yet left the average layman a 
sphere of aspirations and scope for social labours. 

[ There could be no doubt that, if the only escape 
from Hume was by retrogression to Cudworth, tne 
case was hopeless. Was it necessary to escape at 
all ? The answer to that seemed to be written in 
the history of Deism, in growing infidelity, in the 
fact that the average man is never content to 
think of himself as a creature of circumstances (cf. 
Works , in., xxii ), but either rises above that 
estimate of himself or sinks below it to moral 
degradation. Gieen saw that morality belongs 
only to pei sons as self-determining agents; Ins 
task was to prove the possibility of morality by 
removing the objections to the view that men are 
self-determining agents; and he achieved this in 
an argument that deserves more attention than it 
has received. The point is in strict conformity 
with the previous demonstration that an idea can- 
not come from without into the nnnd, but must be 
itself a product of the mind, an expression of 
mental or spiritual activity. From this it follows 
that we must revise the use of such terms as 
‘pleasant,’ ‘tempting,* and the like. These can 
no longei be taken to indicate permanent qualities 
of objects independent of the nnnd. An object is 
‘ pleasant ’ only when a person regards it in that 
way; an opportunity is ‘tempting’ only when a 
Belf-deteriminug agent pronounces it such ( Prole.qo - 
tnena, 98). Through thinking of pleasuies and 
pains as things that act on the self, men had come 
to regard themselves as victims of circumstances 
or propensities. Hume finally declared reason to 
be the slave of the passions ; no other conclusion 
was possible while reason and the passions were 
external one to another ; Green’s answer is based 
on his proof that reason is the root of the passions. 
The new position had far-reaching consequences : 
if pleasures and pains can in this w ay be taken up 
into the life of the self, if the envnonment is no 
longer a sum of mesistible attractions and re- 
pulsions, Green can triumphantly vindicate the 
moial life as a life of self-detormination and self- 
realization. 

These two phases of the opposition to llumo so 
far exhibit Green’s mam position that it is un- 
necessary to examine with tne same care lus attacks 
on G. H. Lewes and Her belt Spencer. Between 
Green and those writeis who laid emphasis on the 
physical substratum of the mind, the natural 
history of morals, and the continuity of animal 
and human natures, there was haitfly suflicient 
sympathy to make the antagonism interesting. 
With J. 8 Mill and Sulgwick the cose is dillerent. 
Green naturally found in Mill’s system the most 
significant exposition of Hedonism. J, 8. Mill 
appeared to lum simply as the heir of those doc- 
trines which Bentham originated and James Mill 
advanced ; the allowances which should lie made 
on account of Mill’s own condemnation of Ben- 
thamism are made by Gieen in word only; thero 
is no real surrender of the belief that Utilitarianism 
is wrong, and that Mill’s doctrine is the old Utili- 
tarianism in new armour. In this Green was 
decidedly at fault ; if he had ever realized the extent 
to which Mill was under the influence of Butler 
and Kant, he would not have been the precursor 
of a wholo generation of shortsighted attacks on 
Mill. As will be shown later, Green’s central posi- 
tion is religious ; and on questions of religion Mill 
and Green were antagonistic by buth, breeding, 
and nature. Green divided with Mill the allegiance 
of the public, largely because of the natural affinity 
between Green’s point of view and that of the 
advanced thinker in religious matters. Mill, on 
the other hand, appealed more directly to those 
who set social progress before the philosophy of 
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religion, including also those who wero so far 
secular as to be anti-clerical, and so far opposed to 
orthodox hohofs as to welcome the ‘irreligion of 
the future.’ Hero, again, the exaggeration of 
di if ci cnees was unfortunate: Mill’s views on re- 
ligion were not directed against such refined 
theology as that of Green, and Green on questions 
of social progiess was fervent enough to satisfy 
any utilitarian. But of all philosophers since 
Socrates it has been true that by their followers 
ye shall know them. Green and Mill wero not 
really in the same plane. Mill belonged to the 
world of affairs, and his ethical writings are the 
thooietical liackground of social and political pro- 
paganda. Green is primarily academic ; his atmo- 
sphere is the rarefied air of dialectics, smokeless if 
not cloudloss. It is only necessary to read Green’s 
criticism of Mill’s Logic ( 11 . 195) to realize the 
difference : in the analysis of thought processes, 
Green may win an easy victory ; but the investi- 
gator in the laboratory or the field, handling 
‘things,’ finds in Mill the more instructive guide; 
and, oven vvheie modern scientific method rejects 
Mill, it does not roject him m order to accept 
Green. Ab compaied with Mill, Sidgwick was 
more akin to Green in his academic mode of 
thought ; he could and did moot Green on his own 

f ground ; ho attacked Ins metaphysics, criticized 
us demonstration of freedom, freely and merci- 
lessly analyzed those vague phrases m which Green 
expressed his aspirations and too often obscured 
Ins meaning. But this, again, was not of ultimate 
significance ; the only really valuable cuticiam 
made by Sidgwick on Green was the publication 
of his own veision of Utilitarianism. 

(6) Xpcculatioc groundwork . — In the exposition 
of Ins thoughts, Green was hampered by his famili- 
arity with German modes of expression. In place 
of the lucid English of Hume, Gieon employs a 
technical language which bailies the untrained 
roader. His phrases undoubtedly reflect at times 
a want of clearness in the thoughts ; but, as this 
is not the place to discuss details, an attempt will 
bo made to state his principal ideas in ordinary 
terms ; and those ideas were, we believe, for Green 
clear and distinct. It must be granted that somo 
ideas aro more easily expressed than others ; also, 
tho expression of convictions which are akin to 
religious experiences is notoriously difficult, easily 
ridiculed, and hardly ever intelligible to those who 
have no memory of similar experiences. Green’s 
whole philosophy is tho outcome of a profound 
conviction of the deep significance of personality. 
He saw in contemporaiy English philosophy an 
implicit reduction of personality to illusion, an 
analysis which ultimately explains it away. In 
Kant he saw the basis of a different philosophy, 
which could bo employed to refute English Empiri- 
cism and open the way for a different expression 
of moial values. Having shown that Locke and 
his followers were at fault m their psychological 
method and their idea of the objective world, 
Green proceeds to argue that experience properly 
treated (*.«. in Kant’s way) proves that there is a 
* spiritual principle ’ in Nature. The world is for 
common sense a collection of objects in space. On 
the Kantian basis, space is a form of perception, 
and ‘objects’ are discriminated experiences, hav- 
ing differences which reflect the ultimate differ- 
ences of 'things,' i.e. of those stimuli to which we 
refer our distinct experiences. The word ' N ature ’ 
is thus interpreted to mean a complex of experi- 
ences which indicate a ground of experience beyond 
themselves and constitute a system. This system 
is objectively real, because it is real for all rational 
beings, but not objective in the sense of being set 
over against the thinker as alien to thought. 
Thus, the old distinction of subjective and objec- 


tive, opposed as inner and outer, is removed ; the 
thinker and that winch is thought are not divided 
fiom one another; they are not divisions of the 
universe, but distinctions arising out of experience, 
in which they havo fust been given as a unity. 
Since ‘ Nature ’ in tins sense is always continuous 
(notan aggregate of empincal ‘things’), distinc- 
tions are made by thought, and similarly laws of 
Nature are made by thought. But, as tnese laws 
are not arbitrary dictates so much as the revelation 
of rationality in the universe, it is argued that 
experience, thus analyzed, leads to the conclusion 
that there is a spnitual principle in all things — in 
the thinker us lus capacity of thinking, and in the 
objective reality as its capacity of being thought. 
From this can be deduced (1) tho ultimate unity 
of subject and object as collateral manifestations 
of one principle (which is called tho higher unity, 
as taking precedence over the unification of separ- 
ate experiences in one personality) ; and (2) tho 
freedom of the individual conscious activity, be- 
cause that ‘ Nature’ which in Empiricism tends to 
be presented as controlling conscious activity is now 
shown to be one of its manifestations. This posi- 
tion bristles with difficulties, but its mam point is 
not without justification. Empiricism certainly 
inclined to tho belief that man is a material organ- 
ism, that thought is a function of the nerves, and 
that cncumstances control action. Against this 
Green would assert that the nature of man is 
spn ltual, that the physical body is not the cause 
of thought but its instrument, and that circum- 
stances aie no more than occasions for the exeicise 
of freedom m choice. The metaphysical discus- 
sions thus prepare tho way for the ethical doctrine. 

(c) Ethical and religious vieivs, — Green’s proof 
of freedom, the basis of his ethical woik, amounts 
to a demonstration that tho physical aspect of 
man cannot be cited as the true cause of his 
actions To make morality possible it is not 
necessary to prove liberty in tho sense of un- 
motived choice. That phase of the dispute between 
advocates of necessity and defenders of freedom 
was past before Green wrote ; both parties had 
already admitted that choice is determined by 
motives ; they were both, theiefoie, deteinunist, 
but divided upon the question of the factors which 
determine choico. Those who favouied material- 
ism declared that the factors which determine 
choice are external to the self, parts of that outer 
world called the not-self. On their side could be 
quoted tho part winch physiological changes play 
m producing psychological states, hereditary dis- 
positions, and the like. Green, on the other side, 
maintained that what was external (if anything) 
cannot affect choice, from the very fact that it is 
external. To affect choice the so-called external 
influence must become part of experience ; it must, 
therefore, be a phase of conscious life. In pait 
this means no more than that desire, wish, will, 
and reason are all aspects of experience, and not 
to be treated as capable of antagonism. If in 
popular language we may say that our reason is 
overcome by deBire, the plulosopher has to recog- 
nize that this is inaccurate : reason and desire, if 
so related as to be distinguished, must, for tiiat 
very reason, bo also contained in a * higher unity ’ 
which is their real identity. Thus the first phase 
of Green’s ethical doctrine is the demonstration 
of the unity of the self. The second point dealt 
with is the continuity of the self in time. Though 
the self is one, it is not therefore static ; it de- 
velops in and through a time process. But moral 
development is not of the same kind as physical 
growth ; it is not a mere accretion of parts. On 
the contrary, moral development is possible only 
for a being that sets before itself tne idea of a 
condition which is not yet realized, and which, 
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■when realized, is not other than a condition or 
state of itself. The moral development of a 
rational being is, therefore, to be regarded as the 
continuous realization of the capacities of the self, 
a ceaseless recognition of incompleteness accom- 
panying the striving after greater completeness. 

Tne central point of the theory is in harmony 
with the general position sketched above ; evolu- 
tion is not a sequence of disconnected states re- 
sulting from changes in the environment, but an 
evolution of spirit dependent throughout on the 
activity of a self-determining agent. The third 
point is the most ditiicult. Green essays to prove 
that this doctrine of spiritual evolution or personal 
self-realization necessarily implies a similar uni- 
versal evolution. Taking history as a whole, he 
describes the development of the moial ideal 
as a process m which not men as individuals 
but humanity as a whole continuously realizes its 
‘self ’ This involves at once the notorious diffi- 
culty of explaining the nature of such a universal 
‘self.’ Green never succeeded m bridging the gulf 
between these two concepts of ‘ self.’ In dealing 
with the individual he gave an interpretation of 
the idea of ‘ self-presei vatiou * (the key-word of 
Hobbes and Spinoza alike) which successfully 
rebutted the arguments of the anti-rationalists ; 
he converted the physical self-preservation into 
spiritual self-realization. It was possible to go 
furthei, and, under the lead of Plato and Hegel, 
insist on the spiritual view of society, thus mak- 
ing the co-operation of individuals in society some- 
thing more than a meie compromise to attain 
material comfort. But beyond the individual and 
the aggregate of individuals in society, thero is 
in Green the idea of a totality, a universe of 
lational beings which also becomes one in a higher 
unity The opponents of Green’s view were never 
satisfied that tins was not Mysticism. Tho lan- 
guage of the Prolegomena particularly gave offence 
on this account. It did not seem possible to accept 
Green’s teinunology without developing pantheism 
from his position. If the personal realization of 
ends is to be regarded as also the realization of 
ends that are super-personal, is it not only too 
true that man is tne vehicle of a Divine conscious- 
ness’ Will it not then be true that self-realiza- 
tion is not, m fact, properly personal at all ? If, 
on the other hand, emphasis is laid on personality, 
what becomes of the will to be evil, which must oe 
a contiadiction of Divino will, a refusal to be the 
vehicle of Divine consciousness? 

These difficulties must be faced in judging 
Green’s position, and m estimating the natuie of 
his influence ; but it would bo an error to magnify 
their importance. The spiritual view of man and 
of society upheld by Green is one phase of a great 
tradition ; in supporting it he was in the main 
striving to give a re-mterpretation of Platonic and 
Hegelian views. The ethical doctrine runs up into 
religious beliefs which do not admit of the same 
treatment. Through the ambiguities of Green’s 
language we see the essential meaning : man is 
never an isolated individual cut off from the rest 
of the universe ; he is always in relation to the 
world about him. Life is a name for the complex 
activities in which personalities are like nuclei in 
the network of relations ; take from a being all its 
relations, and it becomes abstract, not (as the 
empiricists implied) a concrete self-subsistent in- 
dividual. Thns the whole comes before the parts 
in the case of man and of society ; the reality in 
which man finds his own realization is always 
above and beyond him no less than in him ; we 
build better than we know. From such a position 
it is at least consistent to declare that the will of 
God is above all and yet finds its realization only 
through individual wills ; to feel also that the 


essence of religion is the experience of co-operation 
with God, and that, mystery though it be, yet m 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

Green, though never opposed to orthodox Chris- 
tianity, was often unable to accept the ordinary 
formulae of ecclesiastical religion. The task of 
addressing his pupils on the day before the Sunday 
on which Communion was administered was one 
of the occasions on w hich he felt most acutely that 
his mode of thought was not that of the man who 
is religious without being philosophical. Tho truth 
was that Gieen desired to get away from outward 
forms and phrases and concentrate on spiritual 
significance. His faith was deep but not conven- 
tional, and required for its understanding a sym- 
pathy not often accorded by the averago church- 
goer or even the average clergyman. In St. Paul’s 
writings, Green found a meeting-point for tho 
Christian tradition and his own idealism. Tho 
deepest life of man is the inner self-consciousness ; 
the life of thought is a perpetual revelation of the 
self which indicates infinite possibilities ; man has, 
therefore, in himself a witness to God, for God is 
thinkable only as the realization of all that man 
has m him to become. As God is thus, objectively, 
the sum of perfection, so in man religion is faith 
in that perfection. Faith is not a belief in facts 
resting on historical evidence ; it is rather the im- 
mediate consciousness of ‘ potential unity with 
Cod,* an experience rather than an acceptance of 
proofs. The position is stated m essence in the 
Prolegomena (§ 187) : 

' He is a Being in whom wo exist, with whom wo are in 
principle one with whom the human spirit is identical, in the 
sense that lie u all which the human spirit is capable of be- 
coming ’ 

At a period when religious men were inclined to 
nso up in arras against all re-interprotation of 
dogma, whether due to philosophy or to science, 
Green’s views were of a kind not to bo rashly dis- 
seminated This he knew ; but ho was not in any 
sense troubled by doubts ; he rested securely in tho 
personal conviction of truth, and feared not for 
religion, but for those who by narrowness of inter- 
pretation were imperilling the adequacy of religion 
for life. 

(d) Political philosophy .— It is possible to write 
on Logic, Ethics, or Metaphysics without being 
truly philosophic, but it is not possible to be tiuly 
philosophic without coming to terms with tho daily 
fife of common people. Tne moral philosopher is 
most severely tested at the point where the indi- 
vidual and tne common good come into considera- 
tion, for he has then to choose the way m which 
he will formulate their relation and maintain their 
agreement or their incompatibility. This fact wus 
realized by Green. He saw the significance of 
political philosophy for his own outlook, and at the 
same time he had a natural tendency towards an 
active participation in schemes which might bo 
thought wholly uncongenial to an academic tutor. 
In Green’s political philosophy can be found tho 
most concrete expression of his thought. His 
academic work in teaching Aristotle stimulated his 
appreciation of civic life and ideals ; his religious 
emotions, always mildly anti-clerical, found an 
outlet in the theoretical and practical fostering of 
common life ; his Anglo-German idealism was a 
further incentive to study the life of societies, these 
being so clearly capable of interpretation as the 
realization of identity in dillerenco, unity in plu- 
rality. Looked at from this angle, society or the 
life of communities appears as that higher uni- 
versal with which the individual has most immedi- 
ate contact. Whether the individual recognizes 
it or not, every act has significance for the whole 
community ; the life of the individual is nothing 
apart from the community ; and, conversely, the 
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community progresses in and through tho life of 
individuals. Here again there is room for mysti- 
cism ; but the sphere is not so abstruse or remote as 
that of ichgion ; it ih possible to demonstrate in 
some degree that history supports this point of 
view Green united modern and ancient politics 
in proof of his position. Among the Greeks the 
civic spirit was for him the spiritual element in the 
history of the City-States. In the democratic 
movement of his own day he saw a wider manifes- 
tation of the same spirit. He regarded the politi- 
cal history of the West as the record of a continual 
expansion of the common good, checked by private 
greed and dishonesty, yet never wholly prevented 
from growing wider and deeper. His sympathy 
with the work of Bright ami Cobden was that of 
a fervid partisan for those who practised what he 

1 ireaclied The result was a complex attitude 
uglily characteristic of Green, lie has been 
rightly described as a political idealist, a philo- 
sophical radical, and a religions radical. The ap- 
parent contradictions are easily explained. In his 
political theory Green kept hold of the idea of 
personality more successfully than in his meta- 
physics. This led consistently enough to the de- 
mand that all persons should (in Kant’s language) 
be treated as persons ; the State has for ltspiimary 
object the removal of all ohstiuctions to free per- 
sonal development. In this recognition of liberty, 
equality, and freedom, Green did not accept the 
extreme views latent in Rousseau's doctrine ; he 
inclined more towards Burke’s view, because the 
latter bad more adequately recognized the uni- 
versal essence, the relations embodied in habitudes 
and institutions which make man what he is ( 111 . 
117). Thus Green’s radicalism, rooted in his 
valuation of personality, was tempered by rever- 
ence for institutions which represent the conscious- 
ness ot society, and have therefore something of 
universal significance. Lastly, there was tho ever- 
present conception of a spiritual punctilio as an 
abiding factor in all tho changes of political de- 
velopment. This element — partly metaphysical, 

S m tly religious — welds together for Green all the 
ivisions of life into a unitary manifestation of the 
permanent Divine agency at work in the historical 
evolution of society. The firm belief that nothing 
is wholly bad moderated Gieen’s radicalism ; the 
equally linn belief in progress prevented him from 
acquiescing in established conditions. In his own 
political activities, whether in questions of educa- 
tional reform or of social legislation, he found his 
theory adequato ; it was a reason for extending 
knowledge among all classes, as it was a reason 
for supporting the alsdition of slavery even at the 
cost of war. In brief, his own genius converted 
his idealism into the working faith of a social 
lefonner ; m practice he was heart and soul with 
the progressive tactics of the utilitarians, and m 
this pait of his life’s work nothing separated him 
from the better class of utilitarians except tho 
significant asset tion in which he persisted, that the 
ultimate end of society is not comfort but char- 
acter. 


Litebathri.— Tho works of T IT Green are published in 
three volumes with a memoir by R L NetUesbip, London. 
1885-88. This edition contains all the important writings ex- 

8 oept the Prolegomena to Ethics, which is published separately 
o A. 0. Bradley, 3rd ed , Oxford, 1890). An exposition of 
reen's thought is given by W H Fairbrotber, The Philos- 
ophy O f Thomas Bill Green, London, 1896. But the most In- 
structive views of Green are to be found in more general works 
of which two deserve special mention’ Henry Sidgwick, 
Lecture# on the Ethics of T. H Green, Mr Herbert Spencer, 
and J Martmeau, London, 1902 (a keen criticism) ; and tho 
essay on ‘ Green,’ in John McCnnn, Sue Radical Thinkers, 
London, 1907 (a Bound appreciation of Green’s spirit and aims). 
Mention should also be made of A. W. Bonn's The History oj 
English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1906, 
which deals with English Hegelianism and its relation to the 
philosophy of religion. (j, fcj, Brett. 


GREGORIAN ARMENIAN CHURCH.- 

See Armenia (Christian). 

GRIFFIN. — See Symbols. 

GROTIUS.— In this article attention will be 
directed mainly to the contributions made by 
Grotius to the development of religious and ethical 
thought. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to do 
more than indicate m outline the chief events of 
his life. 

t Life.— Hugo Grotius was born on 10th April 1883, and waa 
from early years brought under the influence of those more 
liberal ideas in theology of which afterwards he himself became 
a powerful champion His tutor was Uy ttenbogaert, subse- 
quently a friend of Anninius and a leader of the party of the 
Remonstrants. At the University ot l.eyden, to which he went 
at the age of twelve, he attended the lectures of Scahger, and 
very soon exhibited an extraordinary proficiency in scholarship. 
So much attention did his precocious talents attract that, when 
no more than twenty years of age, he was commissioned to 
write the history of the national struggle against Spain His 
work os historiographer, viz. Annalce et Hietonce de Rebus 
Belgxcis, was, however, not published during his lifetime It 
was edited by his sons and issued in 1667 Ills professional 
advancement was rapid Ho was appointed to the office of 
Adi ocate General of the Fisc of the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, and in 1613 became Pensionary of Rotterdam, thus 
acquiring a seat in the States of Holland In the same year he 
proceeded on a mission to England, connected with a Fisheries* 
dispute Here he came into touch with Overall, with Andrewes, 
ana, in particular, with Cosaubon, who was most favourably 
impressed with his appearance and intelligence (Cosaubon, Epp, 
881 ) Between the two men there was a kinship ot spirit and a 
community of aim bringing them together m spite of the dis 
I>aritj of their ages Both were true Christian scholars, 
earnestly desirous of seeing the differences of Christendom 
composed, and hopeful of the results which would follow from 
an unbiased and well-informed appeal to antiquity 

Grotius on his return to Holland found the flood of religious 
rancour in full stream The controversy about Predestination 
and other jioints of Calvinistic doctrine, which had begun 
between the two university professors, Gomarus and Arminius, 
had so widened its scope as to become a pressing national 
danger Although the protagonist, Anninius, had died in 1001), 
his followers continued to defend the positions which he had 
maintained, and in 1010 drew up the famous Remonstrantte, 
from which the party derived their name of ‘ Remonstrants.’ 
The Qomarists replied with the Contra- Remonstrantte Politics 
mingled with religion On the side of the Remonstrants was 
Oldeubarnev eldt Their opponents could reckon on the support 
and sympathy of Prince Maurice. In 1614 the States of Holland 
passed an ordinance forbidding the preachers to deal from the 
pulpit with the points in dispute, tne resolution to this effect 
having been moved by Grotius This attempt to suppress 
religious controversy by means of tho action of the sc< ular 
power proved a disastrous failure However well intentioned, 
it only aggravated the evil w hich it was intended to alleviate 
The strife continually increased in bitterness, until in 1618 a 
definite crisis was reached, and tho States General ordered tho 
arrest of Oldcnbarneveldt and of Grotius After a trial, which 
was little better than a travesty of justice, tho former was con- 
demned to death and executed as a traitor, tho latter consigned 
to perpetual imprisonment At the same timo the 8s nod of 
Dort assembled, and repudiated m unqualified terms the theo- 
logy of the Remonstrants. 

Some two years later Grotius, with the help of his wife, 
escaped from the castle of Loevestein, where he waa incarcer- 
ated, and took refuge in France There he oompoeed, and in 
1624 published, his most famous treatise, the de Jure Belli et 
Pacts The hook obtained prompt and wide recognition, im- 
mensely Increasing the already high reputation ot its author. 
Grotius, however, in spite of the fact that a pension had been 
granted him, found it no easy matter to maintain himself and 
his family. After some fruitless effort* to gain permission to 
return to Holland he accepted, in 1684, the offloe of Swedish 
ambassador to the Court of France. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully, but without conspicuous success, for ten 
i ears. Finally, determining to retire from the post, he went to 
Htookholm in order to plaoe his resignation in the hands of the 
Queen of Sweden It was on his return thence that he wm over- 
taken by a sudden illness and died at Rostock (1046). 

Even this brief record is sufficient to show that Grothis* life 
waa not spent In learned leisure From early manhood he waa 
a busy professional man, engaged in multifarious duties. It is 
a matter of astonishment that, in spite of all distractions, he 
should have achieved so large a literary output of permanent 
value. So v ersatile was his genius that, in order to obtain some 
definite oonoeption of the character of lus work, it will be well 
to comment on his productions, under several headings. 

a. As Christian apologist— Of all the writings 
of Grotius, probably the most widely read has been 
the unpretentious little book entitled dt Veritate 
Religion is Christiana e. A special interest attaches 
to its origin. The germ of the book was composed 
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in vernacular verse, m order that it might be 
committed to memory by Dutch sailors and traders, 
and by them be employed, as occasion served, for 
the propagation of the faith. Subsequently lie 
expanded this material into a short Latin treatise 
in six books (1027). In the first book he lays down 
the fundamental principles of natural religion— 
the being and attributes of God, and the iwmoi • 
tality of the soul; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the claims of Jesus Christ to be the 
teacher of the true religion ; the third deals with 
the authority of the Bible ; the remaining three 
books are concerned with destructive criticism of 
Paganism, Judaism, and Muhammadanism. 

It may fairly be said that this small volume 
initiated a now kind of Clniatian Apology. Not 
that it introduced any new arguments. The 
author explicitly professes to base Ins work on 
that of earner Apologists, among whom he names, 
m particular, Raymond of Sabunde, Luis Vivos, 
and Philip do Mornay. In fact, the punciples 
which underlie Grotius’ treatment of lus subject 
do not differ essentially from those of the classical 
scholastic Apology, the Summn contra Gentiles of 
Thomas Aquinos. There is the same confident 
appeal to the natural reason and natural conscience 
or man, the same unshaken assurance of the im- 
possibility of any radical opposition between reason 
and faith. But the difference in the method of 
presentment is obvious. Theology has issued from 
the study and come down into the market-place. 
Hence both loss and gam There is loss m the 
consequent sunonder of completeness of treatment, 
and m the avoidance of dilhcult hut accurate tech- 
nicalities. On the other hand, there ih a note- 
worthy gain in compression, in simplicity, and in 
directness of statement. The arguments put for- 
ward are such as make their appeal to the mmd of 
the plain man without expert knowledge. Moral 
considerations aie placed in the forefront, much 
is made of the obvious supenority of Christian 
ethics In fact, the proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion is made to rest on three suppoits 
— the height of the ideal which it sets bcfoie men 
for attainment, the excellence of its rules of duty 
towaids God and man, the pre-eminence of its 
Founder as testified by the miracles which He 
was enabled to work. 

In writing of the Bible, Grotius naturally defends 
positions from which modern criticism would dis- 
sent ; but it is interesting to notice how soberly he 
insists on the natural value of the testimony of 
Biblical authors, their opportunities for accurate 
observation, and their unmistakable good faith. 
At the time he was criticized for omitting to 
mention such fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the Trinity and the Atonement. But the criti- 
cism is beside the point. It was not his purpose to 
write a treatise, however elementary, on Christian 
Doctrine. Rather he set himself the practical task 
of proving to inquirers the reasonableness of sub- 
mission to the teaching of Jesus Chiist. What 
that teaching actually was they might learn from 
recognized sources, especially from Holy Scripture 
Thus we have in the de Veritatc an excellent ex- 
ample of the Christian Apology written by a lay- 
man for the use of the laity. It is brief, pointed, 
practical, effective. That it answered its purpose 
may be inferred from the number of editions 
that were called for, and from the fact that it 
was promptly translated into several European 
languages. 

3. As dogmatic theologian. — During the life- 
time of Grotius, Holland was a hotbed of theo- 
logical controversy. In these discussions he took 
a share, influencea not by any partisan spirit, but 
by the desire to make a good use of his wide 
and intimate acquaintance with Christian writers 


of all ages, and to furnish such a statement of the 
truth as might help to reconcile discordant opinions. 
His methods may beat be illustrated by lm treat- 
ment of the two burning questions — the theory of 
the Atonement and that of Predestination. 

(a) Grotius’ views on the Atonement are to bo 
found m the Dtfensio Fidtsi Cathohcae de Satis- 
factions Christi , a treatise directed against the 
opinions of Socinus. He declares himself entirely 
dissatisfied with the explanation given by Socinus 
of the connexion between Christ’s death and our 
forgiveness It is not enough to say that Christ 
preached forgiveness and gave His life to be a 
pledge of the truth of His preaching ; that by Ilis 
death He gained the light to distribute pardon ; 
that Ho gave us a supreme example of patience ; 
and that by the Close Ho instils into us that faith 
which is the necessary condition of f 01 givenoss. 
Above and beyond tins, Christ’s sufferings must 
bo recognized as vicanous punishment, notwith- 
standing His innocence. For Grotius boldly main- 
tains it to be not of the essence of punishment that 
it should fall upon the shouldeis of tho guilty 
party : ‘ Affirmo non esse simp] inter lninuum ant 
contra naturam poenae ut quis puniatur on poeoata 
aliena.’ It cannot, therofoie, be said a priori that 
Christ’s punishment on our behalf involved an 
injustice. The view that sm can be legardcd as 
merely constituting a debt, and its punishment 
remitted without other consideration than the 
willingness of tho creditor lo forgo payment, is 
severely criticized. In opposition to tins ‘debit 
ami credit’ conception of the relation between sin 
and its punishment, ho views the matter as a kind 
of legal tiansaction, God tilling the r61e of Rector 
or Governor, and man that of culprit. The Gover- 
nor's function is explained to he the administintion 
of laws, which have boon devised for, and are en- 
foiced in the interest of, tho common good of tho 
governed. Yet this enforcement is not a matter of 
mechanical nguhty Room is left for the exercise 
of disdction, and the law which requires the due 
punishment of the ottendor is subject to dispensa- 
tion. Having made these preliminary explana- 
tions, Grotius pioceeds to state his theoiy of the 
Divine forgiveness in terms of the law-court. A 
solutio involves the removal of an obligation. In 
some cases tho solutio immediately cancels < lie 
obligation, os when a debt is fully paid or a penalty 
fully homo Let it he remembered that the pci sou 
who provides the solutio need not necossaiily bo 
the debtor or criminal, but may be some ono else 
acting in his name. In these eases there is no re- 
mission because no part of the debt lias been left 
unpaid, no pait of the penalty omitted. But in 
other cases, wheie the settlement is not thus eom- 

t dete, there can be no disc barge of obligation un- 
ess the governor officially intervenes and decides 
that some ottered compensation shall be accounted 
sufficient for the purpose. In 1 elation to tho law, 
this act of the Governor is dispensation ; in relation 
to the ottender, remission. The compensation is, 
properly speaking, a satisfaction not amounting to 
a solutio strictly so tailed. Tims Grotius dissents 
fiom Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, according 
to which the price paid by Christ was the equiva- 
lent of the dent dne from man, the infinite value 
of the death corresponding to the uihmtc amount 
of sin. Giotius holds that Christ, by submitting 
Himself to suffering and death, oflcied a true 
satisfaction which, by the act of God as Governor, 
was accepted as a sufficient reason for granting to 
guilty man a remission from the obligation to pay 
the penalty for his sins. When a debt is remitted 
without any solutio, the transaction is called accep - 
hlalio. If tho discharge follows upon the substi- 
tution of some new obligation in place of the old, 
the term used is novahu. With the help of these 
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technical terms Grot ms condenses his theory into 
the following sentence : 

* Non out au'optilatlo , non i“it solutio rei lpsiu* debitae ; non 
est novutio , hi d est reinissio antecedents aatinfactione ’ ‘There 
la no uik nnditiuiril almoin Mon , there Is no payment of the exaol 
debt , there is no substitution of a new obligation , but there is 
a remission in consequence of a precedent satisfaction.’ 

Two fui tlier points remain for consideration. Why 
did the Almighty adopt this method of requiring 
satisfaction before forgiveness ; and why was Christ 
the person to piovide it? To the first question 
(Jiotius replies that there was, indeed, no absolute 
necessity for the choice of this paiticular mode 
of Atonement, but that God selected it in order 
that He might thereby manifest at the same time 
the greatest number of liis attubutes, viz. Ills 
i leniency, Ilis sevority or hatred of sin, and His 
concern for upholding the law. To the second 
question lie answers that Cln ist was pre-eminently 
suited to provide the requisite satisfaction, because 
of His incomparable dignity, and because of Ilia 
close connexion with ourselves as head of the body 
of which wo are the members. His death ensured 
our forgiveness, wliilo at the samo time it was a 
conspicuous demonstration of the Divine justice. 

This theory of the Atonement has not escaped 
severe criticism. If. N. Oxen ham writes of it os 
follows : 

* Of all the strange notion* that at various times have darkened 
the revelation of Calvary it would bo hard pci haps to find any 
moro strango than this, whx li oluninatos from tho greatest 
fact of history all real significance, while it dares to interpose 
between man and Ood the fiction of misdirected vengeance 1 
(Catholic Doctnne of the Atonement \ London, 1881, p Z03) 

But in passing judgment upon Grotius it would 
bo unfau to foigot that his theory was framed to 
meet a particular difficulty Socinus had forcibly 
urged the incompatibility of hee forgiveness with 
the demand for satisfaction. Let men choose, he 
had said in efteot, between the view that God is 
ready to forgive sins freely and the view that 
Ho requires tho satisfaction of tho Atonement 
Grotius set himself to show that tho supposed 
contiadiction does not exist, and that it is possible 
to combine belief in the freedom of Divine forgive- 
ness with belief in the necessity of the Atonement 
To this paiticular end his argument was well 
adapted, ft disposed once for all of the unsound 
dilemma which Socinus had set up. At tho same 
time it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the very 
serious defects of this so-called 4 Governmental 
Theory’ of the Atonement. Tho attempt to ex- 
press tho sacred and tender relation betw eon God 
and the erring soul in terms of human law could 
not bo othoiwise than unsuccessful. That tho 
analogy botvvoen sin and crime enabled Grotma 
to bung out some points clearly is true. Ho 
showed convincingly the weakness of the concep- 
tion of sin as mere debt. But tho haid and rigid 
ideas of sovereignty and administration are wholly 
inadequate for the purpose which they aro made 
to serve. The royalty of God is allowed to obscuie 
His fatherhood. Moreover, the theory of Anselm, 
with all its shortcomings, had at least suggested 
a reason why the sufleror should be God Incarnate, 
viz. in order that there might bo an equivalence 
between injiuy and compensation. This reason 
disappears from Grotius’ statement of the case, 
and there is nothing to put in its stead. Grotius 
throughout appeals strangely unconscious that he 
is speaking of a mysterious truth in merely ’ana- 
logical teims, and that the spiritual fact could at 
best be roughly indicated by what is, after all, no 
more than a complicated and highly elaborated 
metaphor. 

( b ) With regard to Predestination, Grotius’ de- 
sire to discovor a via media between extiome 
opinions is even more olearly exhibited. Tho 
Concihatio Dtssidentium de lie Predestinaria et 
Gratia Opinwnum is exactly what it purpoi ts to 


be— an attempt so to state the problem as to lessen 
the bitterness of controversy. Its mediating ten- 
dency becomes specially apparent if its statements 
be contrasted with the outspoken declarations of 
the Five Articles of the Iiemonstrantie. In a 
certain sense tho Armimans held the tenet of Pre- 
destination ; but it was a predestination to eternal 
life, conditional upon the Divine foreknowledge 
of the faith of tho individual. Grotius, avoiding 
this pronounced Arnuman tenet, allows a kind of 
predestination to be antecedent to tho foreknow- 
ledge of faitli Such an opinion, he says, if rightly 
explained, need not diverge from the tmth or the 
Scriptures, Catholic tradition, and right reason. 
But why God should call some in such a way that 
He foreknows they will follow His voice, and 
others in such a way that He foreknows they will 
not follow, is a mystery belonging to the inscrut- 
able judgments of God, who, indeed, loves all men, 
but loves some more than otheis. To the question 
whether grace is irresistible, Grotius likewise gives 
a hesitating answer. Of grace thero aio two 
modes — illumination and regeneration. The one 
concerns tho mind, the other the will. Both con- 
sidered in themselves are mesiatiblo, and man m 
l elation to them is entirely passive. But to these 
Divine opmations certain human acts are sub- 
ordinated, such as attention and tho use of the 
regenerate will m faith and penitence. In no case 
must it be supposed that the will ot man is physi- 
cally determined . * Libere credit homo, sed liber- 
tftte non nata sed data.’ In certain casos, Giotius 
is ready to lccognize the possibility of an absolute 
decreo, ensunng the means which shall inevitably 

C ’lice faith and consequently salvation Tho 
of th® elect will not fail finally and totally, 
though they may for a time fall away from the 
justifying giace of God 

From this review it may bo inforred that the 
opinions of Grotius on the subject of Predestina- 
tion were not so dominated by any single and 
consistent principle as to issue in an ordeily and 
logical system, llimsclf drawn tins way ami that 
by opposing considerations, ho endeavomed to 
patch together a compiomiso which should secure 
tho assent, if not the nppioval, of hostile factions. 
But, when party passions run high, balanced 
statements, nowever carefully constructed, are 
apt to bo cavalierly treated. At any late this 
was the fate of Grotius’ well-meant effoits. He 
did not succeed in composing the quarrel between 
liemonstiants and Counter - Kemonsti ants. Nor 
did his woik in this diiection contain elements 
destined to live Whereas his theory of the 
Atonement undoubtedly influenced the subsequent 
current of theological thought on that subject, no 
similar effect appears to have been produced by 
Ins attempt to analyze the meaning of Predestina- 
tion. 

4 . As Biblical commentator. — Grotius was a 
voluminous commentator Of the four folio 
volumes in which his collected theological works 
were published in 1679, no fewer than three are 
filled with his annotations of the OT and NT. 
From Boasuet — a most hostile witness — we get un- 
impeachable evidence of the authority acquired 
by Ins excgetical writings during the latter half 
of the 17th cent. ( CE uvres, li. 58). It was a success 
well deserved. Grotius’ system of interpretation 
was based upon sound principles. Rejecting the 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration which had practi- 
cally rendered impossible any rational treatment 
of the Saored Text, he recognized and allowed for 
the presence of the human element in the work of 
the Canonical authors. In an age when it re- 
quired some courage to make the avowal, he de- 
clared himself unable to hold that all the books 
contained in the Hebrew Canon had been die- 
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tated by the Holy Ghost. What need was there 
that the Histories should have been so produced ? 
It was enough that the writer’s memory should 
be strengthened and his accuracy in consulting 
authorities ensured (Vot. Pro Pace ; de Canon. 
Scrip ). The words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted according to the recognized rules of grammai 
and philology, on lines independent of dogmatic 
considerations. It is clear that Grotius had laid 
to heart the lessons which he had learned from 
Scaliger. In applying his principles he displayed 
a rare soundness of judgment which particularly 
attracted the admiration of that pioneer of Biblical 
criticism, Richard Simon Fully accepting the 
reality of prediction in Jewish prophecy, he held 
that the passages in question generally leferred 
to the fortunes of the Jewish people, and only m 
a secondary and allegorical sense found fulfilment 
m Jesus Christ. With regard to the use m the 
NT of quotations from tne prophets, he main- 
tained that for the most part tliey weie introduced 
for the purpose of enforcing a faith already exist- 
ing, and that, in controversy with the Jews, the 
Apostles had pieferred to base the proof of theii 
Master’s Messianic dignity on His miracles and 
His resurrection (cf. note to Mt l 33 ). 

In the 17th cent, textual cntieism was still only 
feeling its way forward without fixed principles to 
guide it. In this depaitment of study, as in so 
many others, Grotius show ed to advantage in com- 
parison with Ins contempoiaries. A collection of 
lus suggestions with regard to vanous readings is 
printed as one of the Appendixes attached to Wal- 
ton’s London Polyglot (vol. vi. App. xv.). The 
higher criticism was even fuithcr removed from 
the hou/on of that age. Yet it is interesting to 
notice how Giotius had come to the conclusion that 
Ecclesiastes is a pseudonymous and post-ex lhe 
work, and how he attempted to detect Christian 
interpolations in Snach and the Book of Wisdom. 
Examples of Ins independence in matters of exe- 
gesis, and of lus freedom from the shackles of nieie 
tradition, will be found in his comments on the 
following passages Gn I 38 3 10 , Pas 2. 16, Is 7 14 9 a 
ll 1 (cf. F. W Farrar, Hist, of Interpretation, 
London, 1886, p 383 n ). 

5 . As moralist —In referring to the events of 
Grotius’ life, we have already noticed the favoui 
with which the de Jure Belli et Pacts was received 
From the point of view of the jurist, the publica- 
tion of tins book may he said to mark the initia- 
tion of the new science of International Law. For, 
although Francis b Victoria, Balthazar Ayala, and 
Albericus Gentilis had already written on the sub- 
ject, no previous woik had commanded any laigc 
measure of assent. A general agreement as to first 
principles was still lacking. The treatise of Grotius 
provided what was wanted. Within thirty or forty 
years of its publication it was generally accepted 
as authoritative by the professors of Continental 
Universities. The students of ethics, howevei, 
will take more interest in the moral principles upon 
■which Grotius builds up his structure of jurispru- 
dence. Writing at a time when no such thing as a 
concert of Europe was imagined, he was precluded 
by the nature of his subject from appealing to any 
positive enactments. He was, therefore, compelled 
to find a sanction for his proposed rules of war in 
that which is antecedent to all institutions. W ith 
a fine confidence he made his appeal to Nature, 
teaching that the source of rights is to be found 
not in any hare calculation of expediency, but in 
the raoraf constitution of man. Moreover, it is of 
the essence of his system to consider man not in 
isolation but as a member of a community. Human 
nature, even apart from any specific want, con- 
strains men to form a society which, in order to 
satisfy their instinct, must be peaceably and ration- 


ally constituted. Utility, indeed, affords the oc- 
casion for the introduction of civil law, hut is not 
its source (Art. 16). Grotius complains that pre- 
vious writers had mingled together 111 confusion 
law natural and Divine, the law of nations, and the 
law of pai ticular States. In making his appeal to the 
law of Natme, he maintains its viiidity even upon 
the impossible supposition that there is no God, or 
that He takes no account of human affairs (Art. 11). 
He holds that its pronouncements can be deduced 
from notions that ore self-evident and impossible 
of denial except by those who do violence to their 
own reason (Art. 39). Thus, although Grotius was 
not specifically concerned with questions of right 
and wrong in relation to the conscience of tho in- 
dividual, lie clearly insists on the possibility of 
moral sanctions independent of religion and revela- 
tion. In so doing lie prepared the way for the 
modern development of etlncs as a separate science. 

6 . General estimate of Grotius’ character and in- 
fluence.— Giotius possessed untiring industry, a 
highly trained and penetrating intellect, and a vast 
eiudition, together with absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose and unquestionable honesty. These qualities 
attracted, as they most thoroughly deserved, the 
piofound respect and adnuiation of his contempor- 
aries. But lie was never a great leader. Some 
elements of force were lacking. In religion he w as 
earnest, thoughtful, and devout. But he hardly 
gives us tho impression of being nresistihly com- 
pelled to deliver his testimony by the indwelling 
power of conviction. His was not the mystic’s 
direct and overwhelming vision of Truth. His 
faith had its roots m lus < onscieme and his reason, 
and in a well-considercd deference to authority. 
Though he wrote much on disputed religions topics, 
it was not his natural bent. In answer to a letter 
from de Thou strongly dissuading bun from taking 
any part m theological controversy, he replied that 
he found himself obliged to do so by lus lov e of 
country, his wish to serve his Church, and the re- 
quest of those to whom he owed obedience (Ep 68) 
It is an accurate statement of tho considerations 
by which, against his inclination, he was impelled 
into contiovorsy. He was emphatically a lover of 
peace. Above all things he desned to piomote the 
cause of Christian reunion. In pursuit of this 
great end he waa willing to concede much to 
Roman Catholicism; and, when writing on this 
subject, he so expressed himself as to lead many to 
suppose that he would eventually join that 10 m- 
munion. That he came to view with increasing 
disfavour and apprehension the dogmatic insta- 
bility and hssiparous tendencies of Protestantism 
is undoubtedly true ; but no direct evidence is 
forthcoming to show that he ever intended to 
make his submission to Itome. It is, therefore, 
idle to speculate on what he might have done, hail 
his days been prolonged. When it came, his death 
was the close of a conscientious and laborious life, 
the fruits of which have not ceased to be of service 
to succeeding generations. 

Literature — H. Grotius, Opera Omnia theologian, 4 vol* 
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erunt, lot , do. 1687 , Jf. L. de Burlgny, Vie <le Grotius, Pari*, 
1762; C. Butler, Life of Hugo Grotius, London, 1826, H C 
Rogge, H. Grotii operuin desenptio biMiographica, Hague, 
1883, j B. Bossuet, ‘Dissertation sur Orotiu*,' (Auvres, 
Paris, 1836, 11. 76 ff ; H Hallaut, Introd to the Literature of 
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GROVE.— See Trees and Plants. 

GROWTH (Biological) —A distinctively vital 
process, characteristic of all living creatures. It ia 
closely associated with development ( q.v .) and with 
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reproduction, which is often ft moro or less dis- 
continuous giowth For practical purposes lb is 
usually enough to say that growth is increase in 
the si/e or volume of an organism, and usually 
implies increase in mass or weight. But this 
definition is too wide, since theie is plainly con- 
siderable ditloreneo betwoon an increase of size due 
to a subcutaneous deposit of fat and the slow, con- 
tinuous giowth of a lean lish like a haddock ; oi 
between an enlargement due to the accumulation 
of wateiy fluid and the tine growth of an embryo's 
brain. VVhen a dried turnip is surrounded with 
waloi, or when a frog leaving its wmtcr-quaiters 
in the mud passos into the pond, wo sec increase 
in size, but no one would call this giowth. The 
fact is that more than one word is reqnued tocovei 
the phenomena which may lie in a geneial way re- 
ferred to as growth. Oigamo growth is essentially 
a regulated increase in the amount of the proto- 
plasm and intimately associated substances It is 
much moro than accretion, it is an active process 
of self increase Unlike a crystal’s growth, it 
comes about at the expense of materials diiferent 
fiom the glowing substance — often veiy diflerent, 
as m the caso of plants which feed on ail, water, 
and sails Unlike meio expansion, it is regulated 
in relation to the oiganism, ot oigan, 01 cell that 
is glow ing. 

Conditions of growth. — (a) NutrUum — It is a 
fundamental condition of giowth that income 
should lie gteatei than cxponditme Growth 
pnmanly depends on the assimilation of food— on 
theie being a smplus in the continual process of 
self renewal. It is not inconsistent with this to 
sa y that an organism may grow largei for a tuno 
without taking m any food, for what happens m 
such a ease is a change of condensed stored sub- 
stances into more dilute and bulkier fotm The 
shoots of a potato smouting m a dark cellar show 
tino giowth, though the organism as a whole i« 
actually losing wator in transpiration, and, as its 
inspiration shows, hi caking down carbon-com- 
pounds. Noi is it inconsistent with our pievious 
statement to recogm/u the tact that, dui ing the 
pound of most lupid giowth m tadpoles, the 
imbibition of water is more impoitant than the 
assimilation But dnnng this pouod the weight 
of dry substance in the tadpole doos not meieaso 
at all. 

(b) External afjtiw ies — Growth, like develop- 
ment, has its optimum envnonnient, hut this 
differs greatly for dilleient kinds of organisms, 
and it is dithcult to make geneial statements in 
regard to the agencies that favoui or hinder grow- 
ing. As light is essential for the assumlatoiy 
process (photo-sj u thesis) of ordinary green plants, 
wo may say that light is a condition of their 
growth ; but as a matter of fact light is directly 
letaidative. The strongly refractive, so called 
ehomieal rays, which have little or no ellect on 
assimilation, have an inhibiting effect on giowth 
Other things being oqnal, plants grow moie lapidly 
during the night titan dm ing the day The grovvtli 
of plants is also dependent on humidity, the 
amount of oxygen, ulmtucnl conditions, tempcia- 
ture, etc, The optimum tcmperatuie usually lies 
between 22° and C., and there is a complete 
cessation of giowth in plants at a temperature less 
than 0° or higher than 40' , -50° C. For animals the 
general statement may be made that lowering the 
temperature slows growth ; it does so in part by 
rotanling the process of cell-division, and this, in 
part, by retailing the formation of nuclein com- 
pounds in the cells. For a developing chick the 
temperature abovo which death occuis is 4.T C , 
the minimum at which growth stops is about 28°, 
the normal limits are between 36° and 39 1 C. 

(c) Internal stimuli, — Growth is a regulated 


phenomenon, occurring in a certain sequence and 
within certain limits. The regulation has refer- 
ence to the specific constitution of the organism 
(its structural organization on the one hand, its 
characteristic metabolism on the other), and that 
means that it has reference to the past history or 
evolution of the organism. This regulatedness is 
one of the eiiteun of oiganie giowth ; it differenti- 
ates it from the mere multiplication of chemical 
substances, or. fiom the continued action of a 
ferment. But it should be lemembered that m 
the growth of crystals there is also some degree of 
regulation in relation to the already existing 
architecture. 

Ono of the ways in which the regulation of 
growth is brought about within the organism is by 
means of internal secretions or ‘hormones.’ The 
internal secretions of the thyroid gland and the 
pituitary body have a specific regulatory effect on 
the growth of the brain, the subcutaneous tissue, 
and the bones. The internal seeietions of the 
leproductive organs have a definite effect on the 
giowth of parts of the body, both ot impoitant 
organs like mammary glands and of trivial decor- 
ative stiuetuies, like some of the secondaiy sexual 
eharacleis. In the galls formed by plants, say m 
response to the stimulus of the salivary secretion 
of the larval gall-insect, we have very staking 
examples of specific secretions inducing specific 
kinds of giowth. It is said that, m the growth of 
the roots of some plants, sr>ecilic chemical sub- 
stances aie formed which inhibit further growth. 
In shoit, facts ate accumulating which show that 
paiticulai paitsof an organism have then growth 
legnlated oy specific internal secretions. It has 
been proved that some, if not all, human giants 
aie the result of exaggeiated pituitary stimulus, 
and it is possible that some kinds of dwaifs are 
due to a deficiency of this stimulus. 

The coirelation of the giowth of dilleient parts 
of the body must bo leco'mized as a fact even 
though theie is no available physiological inter- 
piotation, e.q. in terms of the lornmtion of specific 
secretions. There is groat inequality m the rate 
ot growth ot dilleient parts, in cases of under- 
feeding theie is gieat diveisity in the way in which 
the giowth of mff'eient parts is affected Moro 
familiar and peihapa simpler are cases where an 
organ, such as til© heart, responds by mcieasod 
growth to increased demands upon it 

In his elaborate discussion of giowth, ileibeit 
Sponeer sought to show that it varies (other 
things equal) — (1) directly as nutrition, (2) directly 
as tho smplus of nutrition over expenditure, (3) 
duectly as the rate at which this surplus increases 
or doci cases, (4) duectly (in organisms of large 
expenditure) as the initial bulk, and (5) directly as 
tho degree of organization. This kind of analysis 
is valuable, hut what is most needed at present is 
an extensive series of measurements of giowth 
under diverse conditions. 

Periods and rates of growth.— In a segmenting 
ovum we see development but no growth. Soon, 
however, development and growth pioceed hand in 
hand, both very rapidly. Later on, when develop- 
ment is proceeding slowly — all the chief steps 
having been taken— growth may go on vory 
vigorously. Thus in the pre-natal life of man 
great strides in development are taken in the first 
three months, along with very rapid growth. 
Thereafter, when tho developmental steps are less 
striking, the growth is for a tune very rapid. From 
tho third to the fourth month the increase in 
growth is 600 per cent. After this it drops quickly 
and is barely 25 per cent, in the last month of 
pregnancy, in some organisms the growing period 
is very sharply punctuated ; thus in insects with 
complete metamorphosis all the growing is done in 
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the larval period. In other cases growth may go 
on as long as the organism lives and feeds. Thus 
we may distinguish the definite or determinate 
growth of birds and mammals from the indefinite 
hr indeterminate growth of reptiles and fishes. In 
other words, some organisms nave a definite limit 
of growth —the physiological optimum — while 
others have not. 

It is partly, no doubt, because of dependence on 
nutrition and on external agencies that growth is 
so often * punctuated,’ in some detail, rather than 
continuous. Every one is familiar with the rings 
of growth seen in the cross-section of a tree and 
with the lines of growth on the outside of shells. 
Similarly the coming and going of the seasons is 
for many fishes accurately registered by the con- 
centric zones of growth seen on the scales and even 
in some of the bones. But besides the periodicities 
of growth which can bo reasonably correlated with 
external periodicities, such as those of the seasons, 
thore are others of a more rocondite nature, such 
as the phases of quick growth and slow growth that 
alternate in the development of some animals, as 
Fischel has shown, for instance, in the embryo of 
the duck. 

Active growth in multicellular orgauisms implies 
the giowth of the individual cells and ensuing cell- 
division. The cells may grow by taking in water, 
and by accumulating products of metnlxdism, but 
essentially by having a surplus in the renewal 
of the living matter. Spencer, Leuckart, and 
Alexander James have tluoun light on the limit 
of growth in cells and the division winch usually 
occurs when that limit is reached When a 
spherical cell has quadrupled its original volume, 
it has by no means quadiupled its surface, the one 
increasing as the cuno, the other as the square, of 
the radius. But, as it is through its surface that 
the cell is fed, aerated, and purified, functional 
difficulties set in when the giowth of surface begins 
to lag behind the giowth of the cell-substance. 
The maximum safe size is the limit of growth, and 
it is then that the cell so often divides, halving its 
volume and gaining new surface. As a general 
rationale, applicable mutatis mutandis to organs 
and organisms as woll as to oells, tlie suggestion 
thus bnefly outlined is very helpful. Boven and 
Richard Hertwig have also pointed out that the 
limit of growth in cells is in part determined by 
the ratio of the amount of nuclear material m the 
cell to the amount of cytoplasmic matenal. 

The rate of growth has been studied carefully in 
a few cases — e g. in guinea-pigs by Minot — and 
the facts ore striking. In gumeo-pigs there is in 
both sexes a decline in the growth -rato almost 
from the moment of birth. The rate falls rapidly 
between about the 5th day and the 50th, from the 
60th day onwards more slowly, until growth stops. 
Moreover, this post-natal decline in the growth- 
rate has been shown to be a continuation of an 
ante-natal decline. As Jenkinson puts it, ‘The 
younger the animal, the faster it grows ; the more 
developed it is, the more slowly it grows. The 
rate of growth, in fact, varies inversely with the 
degree of differentiation 1 ( Experimental Embryo- 
logy, p. 62). 

In man, according to Robertson’s researches, thoro 
are three maxima of rate of growth. The first is 
before birth, but its precise occurrence is uncertain 
As we have mentioned, the increment from the 3rd 
to the 4th month is 600 per cent. It then falls 
with great rapidity between the 4th and 6th months, 
and thereafter more slowly till birth. The second 
maximum is in early infancy or childhood. Minot 
puts it in the first year, when the increase of weight 
u about 200 per cent. Robertson puts it in the 
fifth year. The third maximum is near the time ef 
puberty — about the age of 13 for girls, of 16 for 


boys It has been suggested by Robertson that the 
first period is predominantly characterized by the 
synthesis of nuclear compounds, that the third is 
one of cytoplasmic increase, while the second.is 
intermediate and represents a contemporaneous 
occurrence of both synthetic processes. It is 
important to notice that the growth of women is 
very different from that of men It is not only 
7 per cent less, but it is on a diderent scheme, 
with the parts in diffeient proportions. 

The law that the rate of growth varies inversely 
with the degree of diderentiation has been verified 
m a few cases in regard to individual pai ts. ‘ Thus 
human stature exhibits the same loss of growth- 
pow er as is shown by the weight of the whole body, 
with this difference, however, that the i ate is not 
so high in early stages, the descent m later stages 
less abrupt’ (Jenkinson, op. cit p 68). 

When we say that, growth is a regulated increaso 
in the amount of living matter, we refer to such 
factR as its periodicity, its varied rate m different 
species, anti its general correlation. Kellicott has 
emphasized the same idea by calling attention to 
the divemty m the inte of growth of dilleiont parts 
of the body. In the smooth dogfish (Miistehn units) 
the organs, oi perhaps tissues, seem to grow as 
more or less separate units. ’ Each organ grows in 
its own charactonstic way — each has an individual 
form of growth curve’ (Kellicott, on cit. tufia , 

r * 598) The rates of growth of the brain, the 
mart, the pancreas, the spleen, and so on, are 
dillerent from the rato of increase in total weight. 
In animals of indeterminate growth, like fishes, 
the brain, heait, digestive glands, and fins do not 
keep pace with the goneral increaso of trunk nms- 
cnlatuie and connective tissue ; and a loss of 
physiological equilibrium results. The deter- 
minate and moie perfectly regulated growth of 
birds and mammals, for instance, is an obvious 
improvement on the moie primitive unlimited 
growth. 

When we consider growth in its entirety as a 
legulated self-inciease of the whole organism and 
of its parts, we see how far it lies beyond the 
present limits of physico-chemical inter jactation. 
The analogous phenomena of chemical polymeriza- 
tion and of the increase of crystals in a solution 
are interesting, but they do not at present bring 
us nearer understanding organic giowth. 
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GROWTH (Moral and Religious).— I. Drfini 
TION AND SCOPE. — This article has for its scope the 
sum-total of the moral and religious changes 
through which a child passes m the attainment of 
moral and religious maturity, these changes being 
considered as natural processes 1 Two distinctions 
are to be made at the outset. (1) ‘Growth’ as 
here used is a more specific term than ‘increase.’ 
In addition to the effects of mere imrcaMe in know- 
ledge and power, we have to consider changes in 
children’s interests, points of view, and feeling- 
attitudes. (2) There are two factors m the changes 
from moral infancy to moral maturity — the con- 
genital or constitutional factor, and the individual's 
own experience. The former may be illustrated 
by the mental phenomena of puberty. Here a 
l The xrtt Adoliwcmc* and Childhood contain date and 
analytes that are presupposed in the present discussion. 
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change occurs that does not depend for its general 
character upon the individual’s experience. On the 
otliei hand, many features of the individual’s moral 
progress are after-effects of his previous experiences. 
Stout and others propose that the term 'develop- 
ment ’ should be used for congenitally determined 
changes, and 4 growth ’ for the others. 1 The present 
article will adopt tins nomenclature. 

Development and growth do not, however, denoto 
two independent series, but one senes of changes 
each of which has the two discriminable factors 
Thus, a hungry baby is bound to make some kind 
of demonstration, but what kind depends upon the 
experiences that have previously been associated 
with feeding. Just so, the ripening sexual instinct 
is bound to manifest itself morally, but the conduct 
of each pubescent boy or girl depends partly upon 
habits of thought, speech, anu conduct already 
acquired. Development is the manifestation of 
instincts and impulses, of which the food-instinct 
and the sex-instinct are in a peculiar sense basal, 
but which include many oilier unlearned tendencies, 
suoh as curiosity, play, merogiegariousness, emula- 
tion, and sympathy.* Such tendencies are always 
ono co-ofKoiont m character, but of themselves they 
do not dchno ono’s moral attainments. 

‘Man’s original equipment dates far bank and ad ante him, 
dlrootly, only for such a life as might be led by a family group 
of wild men among brute forces of larid t water, storm and sun, 
fruit and berries, animals and other family groups of wild men 
Out man has oroatod a new world, in which his original nature 
is often at a loss, and against winch it often lebols ’ (Thorndiko, 
01 f) 

Each item that is ascribed to development (as 
distinguished from growth) is a generic tendency 
rather than a specific attainment. What is specific 
is the particular direction given to the tendency 
by the individual’s own expei lence in a particular 
environment, and this is what we mean by growth 
While the genoral direction of both racial and indi- 
vidual progress is in some sense pre-determined by 
original nature, the character of each individual 
depends also upon accumulation of the effects of 
particular reactions to particular stimuli. 

Because this cumulative process is itself spon- 
taneous and constitutional, we are justified in 
calling growth a natural process. Furthei, we are 
justified in designating ns natural any common 
method whereby the species as a whole, 01 a race 
of men, expresses a fundamental tendency of human 
nature* Tlius, the monogamous family is a natuial, 
though not the exclusive, instrument of the repro- 
ductive instinct. In a parallel way, society at 
large is natural ; and, consequently, the cumula- 
tive influences of society upon the individual are 
natural also. An unnatural reaction is one that 
either defeats an instinct or fundamental tendency, 
or (though it satisfies an individual) is incapable of 
social approval and adoption. 

II Characteristics of the different 
STAGES OF GROWTH,— Efforts have been made in 
recent years to construct out of congenital factors 
alone a picture of the normal progress of the child’s 
personality. The suggestion of such a possibility 
appears to have come from the fact that the human 
embryo assumes successively coitain forms that cor- 
respond in part to an ascending series of embryonic 
forms of inferior species. Here, to some extent, the 
individual body recapitulates the physical evolution 
of the speoies. May not the mental life of the im- 
mature individual similarly recapitulate the mental 
history of the race? This hypothesis was adopted 
m such a rigorous fashion as to give an impression 
that the one great essential for the maturing of 
character is that a child should run through a 
series of congenitally fixed periods in each of which 

1 See Baldwin, DPhP, art. ' Growth (Mental).' 

9 The most thoroughgoing analysis of these unlearned ten- 
dencies is that of K. L. Thorndike, Education, New York, 1912, 
oh. v. 


one’s social attitudes are pie-determined (see Liter- 
ature at end of ait. Adolescence). This notion 
lent support to the culture-epoch theory of educa- 
tion, according to which a child can best assimilate 
our present culture by first assimilating the pro- 
ducts of earlier cultures in the order of their origin. 1 
The recapitulationists went for a time to remark- 
able extremes, c.g, accounting for our fondness for 
water by reference to the aquatic life of oui remote 
ancestors, and for the attractiveness of trees by 
reference to our arboreal forbears. But not only 
has evidence for lecapitulation in any such extromo 
sense not been forthcoming ; the challenge that it 
has offered to the educational world has been 
answered by fundamental dissent from the educa- 
tional doctrines of both the older culturo-epoch 
theory and the later recapitulation theory. It is 
not denied that in such respects as simplicity or 
complexity of organization, lmmediateness or le- 
niobeness of interest, and the growth of inhibitions, 
there is a certain kind of recapitulation or parallel- 
ism. Nor is it denied that the adaptation of the 
literature of the world to child inteiests shows a 
partial parallel But the notion that the moial 
inteiests and attitudes of eluldien are congenitally 
lostricted to what was most prominent m earliei 
cultures is rejected. A child is interested fust of 
all in what is immediately about linn. The social 
environment to which ho has to adjust himself is 
not a primitive one It sets its problems upon Us 
own piano, and the child mind goes at them dueotly, 
not merely through the intermediation of culture 
upon some other level. Indeed, a child cannot live 
through a genuinely savago penod without having 
a savage social environment The eultui al progress 
of a child, then, is not merely a development, it is 
also a growth, in which motives and moral attitudos 
(os well as applications of motives) are largely 
determined by present social expei lcnco. 

What, then, are the natural periods or stages of 
change from the moial and religious condition of 
an infant to moral and religious maturity v It v\ ill 
conduce to simplicity if 4 religious ’ be lieio under- 
stood as synonymous with 4 Christian,’ and the 
Christian lehgion bo assumed to include morality 
(the second (Jr eat Commandment), lie-statement 
can easily be made by the reader for any other 
religious or ethical position. It is now clear that 
to define these periods of growth we shall need to 
combine three points of view (1) phenomena con- 
sequent upon mere increase oi knowledge or of 
power, physical or mental ; (2) the relative pioinin- 
enco of ditlorenb instincts or unlearned tendencies 
at different ages ; (3) the changing contacts of the 
child with tho present social order. 

Comparatively little attention has boon given to 
the growth of the moral personality m its unity 
and in relation to its moral environment. Penoas 
of the physical life have been extensively studied, 
and isolated phases of the mental and moral life 
have been subjected to analysis, but what we now 
require is to see the individual child in his integ- 
rity as a person reacting to the ordinary environ- 
ment and growing thereby. The chief essay thus 
far made in this field is E. A. Kirkpatrick^ The 
Individual in the Making . His division and gen- 
eral description of the pre-adolescent years is the 
basis for the analysis of these years that now 
follows. But various modifications of Iris termin- 
ology and description have been made, consider- 
able diseussion or the method of religious growth 
has been added, and an independent analysis of 
the adoleseent years is offered. 

x. First Year.— The pre-individual stage .— The 
infant reacts to things and to persons in much the 

* For ft brief statement, with bibliography, see art. * Culture- 
Rgpoh Theory^ by^Jcrtin Dewey, in P, Monroe's Cyclopedia of 
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same way. There is little realization either of 
one’s individual selfhood or of other nelsons as 
objects that have thoughts and feelings, rf evert he- 
less, a basis for genuinely social habits can be laid 
now by associating pleasure with the infant’s ex- 

nence of persons. Such association with poisons 
the surest quickener of intelligence, and the 
surest beginning of a spiritual and moral interpre- 
tation of one’s world. 

2. Ages I and 2 .— The period of preliminary 
socialization by imitation,— -tiven yet the child does 
not steadily distinguish himself from otheis. But 
his ability to walk and to talk, and his increasing 
control or hands and arms, make possible greatly 
increased intei action with other ]»ersons, and in- 
creased participation in the common consciousness 
of the family. 

‘ He acquires many antipathies and likings that he feels, hut 
cannot explain, in later life If the persons around him 
show fear of worms, inserts, snakes, darkness, lightning, etc , 
he shares their feelings, and may in later life be unable to over 
come his timidity and repugnance, although he knows that there 
is absolutely no basis in reason or fact for suoh feelings ' (Kit kpat- 
rick, 87) 

In the same way attitudes towards persons, and 
even towaids one’s own pleasures and pains, cun 
be educed and formed into habits even at this 
early age. 

3. Ages 3, 4, and S ,—The period of preliminary 
individualization — The child now discoveis him- 
self as an individual, and ho experiments with his 
own selfhood as conti asted witli both things and 
other persons. A boy in Ins fouith yoar lequested 
of lus mother something that was entirely beyond 
her power. When she attempted to explain, lie 
cued out, ‘ You can, too ! You’re a bad mamma 1 
I haven’t any mamma any more 1 * Here is no 
longer tho complete absorption in woe that is 
characteristic of the picceding years, but a self- 
conscious w T oe and an effort to iind one’s place 
among peisons. Towaids the end of this period 
there is likely to appear sheer contrariness, or 
apparently unmolived refusal to conform to social 
expectation. But such refusal is often, no doubt, 
a genuine e\pet intent which brings the pleasure 
of self-active exploration in new fields Tins in- 
dividualization offets new opportunities for moral 
and religious growth Individualization is a neces- 
sary foundation of character. Thcreforo the pro- 
cess should bo encouraged, not hindered This 
preliminary self-assertion expresses no moral fault, 
and it should not be treated as a violation of a 
moral standard already understood and assimilated 
On the other hand, conformity without experi- 
mentation should not be prized. This implies that 
the best moral results are to bo expected where a 
child finds out for himself that ceitain kinds of 
conduct bring mutual pleasuie, and otliei kinds 
mutual pain. That is, ins experimentation, while 
free, should be within a social group, so that success 
shall mean a shared pleasuie, and his earliest self- 
consciousness be a social self-consciousness If, 
now, the family be a leligious one, with habitual 
outward expression of its faith in speech, in family 
devotions, in church attendance, in religiously 
motived conduct, the child, even at this age, can 
begin the conscious assimilation of religion. Chris- 
tian family life is naturally and normally the in- 
troduction of the child to the duties and privileges 
of the family of God (see Childhood, § 4 ). 

4. Ages 0 to 11 inclusive.— A period of socializa- 
tion by means of regulation ana competition, — (1) 
The child now begins school life, with its new 
social environment. The rules or ways of securing 
social co-operation in the school play a large rOle 
in the child’s experience. (2) In the home also 
rules are now imposed with increased assumption 
of the child’s responsibility to obey. (3) Associa- 
tion with other children in games and plays extends 


greatly, and the necessity of playing according to 
rules increases throughout the six yeais. This 
necessity is due partly to the possession of growing 
strength, initiative, resourcefulness, which would 
be destructive if organization did not increase. It 
is due also to the increasing remoteness of the ends 
sought. Finally, it is a consequence, in pait, of 
the development of instinctive tendencies which 
Thorndike calls ‘ mastery and submission,’ ‘approv- 
ing and scornful behaviour,’ and ‘emulation or 
rivaliy.’ Games during those years work out these 
tendencies on a laiger and larger scale. But 
another factor also enters. Competition changes 
its character as the years go by. At first each in- 
dividual plays for lus own advantage or honour, as 
in the game of ‘ tag.’ Then come games m which 
each child plays on a ‘side.’ But still the indi- 
vidual seeks individual success, with little or no 
'team work,’ as in the game called ‘pull away.’ 
But towaids the end of the period there is an ap- 
proximation to true team games, that is, games 
in winch functions are specialized and the player 
seeks the success of the team rather than personal 
glory. But the approximation is ordinarily only 
a distant one. Individualistic and social impulses 
still stinggle against each other m a most interest- 
ing manner, ub can be seen in the efloitsof boys 
of twelve to play football. Clearly wo are witness- 
ing the approach of the bloom-tune of one of the 
socializing instincts. 

(4) Towaids the end of this period there is 
another manifestation of the same thing in tho 
combination of leadeislup and chumming. Girls 
form ‘ sets ’ and boys form ' gangs,’ with a spon- 
taneity and impulsiveness that point towards an 
mstmotive origin (see CHILDHOOD, § 3). (5) In 
this period children usually expel lonco uupoitant 
contacts with society in a larger seme, as in the 
Church, in social customs, in the ordinances of a 
city, or the laws of the State. The grown up world 
is likely to appear to children in their impetuosity 
as chiefly a hindrance to freedom, as negative regu- 
lation. Probably this cannot be altogether pre- 
vented. Yet it is important that club l ten should 
discover that the regulations of society are not 
arbitrary, and that freedom comes through obedi- 
ence to the cond 1 1 ions of socialized ex istence. Here 
the family organization is likely to be the deter- 
mining factor. Arbitrariness, or vvliat seems like 
it, on th« part of parents may easily intensify the 
already strong tendencies to individualistic self- 
assertion on the part of children ; and tins experi- 
ence, if it is cumulative through the whole period, 
may peimanently stunt the personality on its social 
side. In the family, and in tho Cliuich, tho child 
should be conscious not so much of regulation as of 
fellowship. In tins way he will have a means of 
interpreting the values of lus own little competitive 
organizations, and he will have reinforcement for 
the developing social instinct. (6) Yet the special 
maik of this period cannot be any profound social- 
ization of motives. The progress of character 
takes the form, rather, of a heightened sense of 
laws, of rights, of penalties, of the necessity of 
co-operation, and of the force of social opinion 
That is, the will is being socialized chiefly on the 
plane of ‘ the law’ as distinguished from ‘grace.’ 

(7) But it is a mischievous exaggeration to say, 
as is often done, that this period is naturally one 
of unrelieved egoism. The narrow range of ex- 
penence, the lack of foresight, the seeking of 
proximate rather than remote ends, the impulsive- 
ness — these do, indeed, render impossible the broad 
sociality that adults demand of themselves. But 
against all this we must set not only the fact that 
children spontaneously, npnrt from all instruction, 
organize themselves socially, but also these two 
capital evidences . First, children very early show 
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tracos of the parental insUm t. This should not 
be confused with the sexual instinct, which ripens 
later The parental instinct is manifested towards 
babies and (.mailer children, domestic pots, dolls, 
toys, and patents Girls display it m certain direc- 
tions more than boys, but it is actively present in 
both ; and it should be developed as a softening 
and socializing force. Second, children respond to 
parental affection with real devotion. Admira- 
tion amounting in many cases to worship, family 
loyalty, and pride, a genuine glow of affection— 
these are the rewards whi< h parents may reap who 
really share their life with their children. 

(8) The religious significance of tins period can 
easily bo gathered from what has already been 
said. If the social environment of a child is a reli- 
gious one, he naturally confen ms to it under the 
same conditions that favour conformity in other 
inspects The fundamental condition is that he 
should realize lmnsolf as a part of an actual reli- 
gious fellowship, as his father’s family, a Sunday- 
school class, or tho Church. Religion will then he 
to him an extension, through imagination, of social 
oxpoiieuce on the level of Iuh present life. Laws 
of conduct, with the consequences of right and 
wiong ads ; admiration ami condemnation ; the 
inclusion of God in one’s family life, and loyalty 
to Jesus as ono’s leader — these will sufficiently 
indicate the nature of the religious experience at 
this ago Neither intellectual nor moral depth is 
to ho looked for as yet 

S. Ages 12 to 14 inclusive . — Eat h/ adolescence. 
•—No single phrase can adequately characterize 
tho method of socialization that now sets in. For, 
on the ono hand, there appears a tendency to take 
a sol f -assertive or at least independent attitude 
towards social authority (os in the family), and, 
on tho other hand, to deepen one’s social attach- 
ments ('gangs’ and ‘sets,’ personal friendships, 
loyalty to ‘teams,’ partisanship). The whole 
expi esses the approach of puberty, or the attain- 
ment of it. Here tho basal fact is the ripening of 
an instimt. For tho sake of simplicity, the age 
chaiaotcnstics of boys are taken as oiu starting- 
point Beginning with this poriod, deduction 
should be made, therefore, for the oailior develop- 
ment of girls ; and the deduction should increase 
ns the years go on — from about one year at the 
bogmmng of adolescence to about three or four 
yoars at its close. Both tho apparently contradic- 
tory marks of the peuod above named nave a posi- 
tive moial signilicance. The new attitude towards 
social authority is not a mero revolt, as the com- 
plementary fact of tho deepening of social attach- 
ments shows. Rather, tho profoundei socialization 
that is being prepared for— requiring, as it will, 
the steady dovotion of personal conviction and 
seasoned loyalty— presupposes the detachment of 
the individual consciousness from chance group- 
ings and from control by mero rules passively 
submitted to. Thus, increasing individualization 
and increasing socialization are merely comple- 
mentary phases of a single process. Rather, they 
may be; hut the possibility also arrives for a 
deeper sellishness than any that childhood knows. 
Bell-assertion often becomes revolt, open or clan- 
destine, against the social order. There is a sudden 
accession of luvenile crime at precisely these years. 
Yet even in bis crimes the youth commonly reveals 
the socializing process that is going on, in the fact 
that his criminal acts are usually done in ‘gangs,’ 
or at least prompted and supported by gang enter- 
prises and sentiment. The moral opportunity of 
parents and teachers is dearly indicated. It is to 
release the youth progressively from childhood’s 
restraints, and to promote his free devotion to 
worthy socially -organized activities. There is 
now a rather general recognition that the youth’s 


interest in heroic men and women furnishes an 
important cine to some of the best material for 
moral impressions, and that his penchant for 
organization can be morally utilized by promoting 
clubs for outdoor sports and other appropriate 
activities. These things are now widely utilized 
also in religions instiuction and training. The 
Young Merns Christian Associations in particular 
have seized upon the organizing impulse, and used 
it effectively. There is now a large literature of 
lohgious and moral work with boys, and most of 
it makes some sort of boys’ organization a central 
consideration. Further, on the part of Sunday 
schools, along with a glowing use of hero studies, 
there is wide experimentation m methods of social- 
religious group life. Confirmation or Church mem- 
bership now makes a vital appeal to the grouping 
impulse m many youths. 

< 5 . Ages 15 to 17 inclusive . — Middle adolescence. 
— For the general moral significance of the attain- 
ment of reproductive capacity, see Adolescence. 
The main differences between this period and tho 
0110 just described are fittingly indexed by the fact 
that, wheieas m early adolescence the sexes have 
a sort of lepulsion for each other, in middle adoles- 
cence sex attraction becomes clear and conscious. 
Here, again, we find a period of moral growth fun- 
damentally determined by instinctive development. 
The moral possibilities and the moral dangers radi- 
ate fiom the same centre. The misuse of sexual 
power is unquestionably the chief moral failing of 
humanity. But around the largely instinctive 
preparations for family life gather some of the 
greatest moial forces. If we put together the two 
facts of increased capacity for sentiment, and the 
necessity of reckoning oneself henceforth a man or 
a woman, not a child, we shall sou that we are now 
near the climax of the moral growth of self-conscious 
individuality. Middle adolescence is moie difficult 
of treatment than tho oarlier periods, however, for 
the reason that the conditions become so much 
more diverse. For example, we must now deal with 
the moial growth of persons the large majonty of 
whom aie engaged in industries, either within or 
without the home. Some of the effects of shop 
and factory labour upon adolescents we can already 
discern. From the monotony and fatigue of their 
daily work, for instance, they react towards flashy, 
exciting, and often perilous pleasures. 1 On the 
other hand, religious conversion occurs more fre- 
quently during these years than at any other period 
of life. Indeed, the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
mark the climax in the age curve for conversions 
J in so many different and widely scattered groupe 
that we cannot doubt that we are dealing here 
with a natural law. But misunderstanding of tho 
significance of such facts is easy. What is pioved 
is that, in populations subjected to certain emotional 
incitements, the largest response comes from young 
persons of sixteen and seventeen This by no means 
proves that capacity for religion suddenly awakes 
at this age. It proves only that responsiveness to 
certain kinds of appeal is at a maximum A com- 
plementary indication of a natural law may be seen 
in the fact that religious Confirmation almost the 
world over has tended to seek its centre of gravity 
in point of age in the earlier period, not far from 
the age of fourteen. At fourteen the religious re- 
sponse is social in quality, but not chiefly emotional. 
What we must recognize as the peculiarly import- 
ant fact about middle adolescence is that the new 
capacity for sentiment carries with it a certain 
plasticity that is of exceeding importance for edu- 
cation. This plasticity does not exist before ; and, 
once gone, it is likely never to return. As has 
been indicated, it carries within itself certain con* 
l 8m Jane Addsms, The Spirit of Youth in our OUy Sir* U, 
New York, 1900. 
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structive tendencies. The moral interests of the the family group, the play group, the school group, 
race, therefore, demand that these years should be the ‘set’ or 'gang,’ tne oivio group, the national 
devoted to education — possibly in connexion with group, the Church group, world society, the King- 
industries, but certainly with opportunity for free- dom of God. The aegree and the form of one’s par* 
dom, play, idealization, experiment. ticipation m these groups depend partly upon the 

7. Ages x8 to 24 inclusive. — Later adolescence. — ripening of instincts, partly upon increase in know- 
This deserves to be counted as a period, not because ledge and in power; but none of the periods of 
of any new developmental factor, but because of growth is strictly either pre-moral or pre-religious, 
the changing social relationships and functions of The social principle, which has its culminating de* 
the young. The youth is now fully his own fimtion m the notion of an ideal society oi family 
master, the maiden (in her different way) her own inclusive of God and men, applies throughout. The 
mistress, and upon each now comes the full au- religious family includes theueavenly Father in the 
thonty and responsibility of a eitizen. Marriage domestic consciousness to which the youngest chil- 
is to be contracted ; an occupation is to be entered dren adjust themselves ; and thus it may go through 
upon ; legal majority with all its responsibilities their enlarging experience, the social consciousness 
is attained j at fast one is a full member of society being in varying ways religions at all stages of life, 
and of the State. The general effect is to check Indeed, nothing short of religious hope, faith, and 
the emotional ferment 01 the preceding period, and loyalty gives uncompromising and unhampered ex- 
to give greater place to rational reflexion and pression to the social principle of moral growth 
deliberate decisions. Bearing in mind that mental In religion we find at once the broadest and the 
and moral growth is checked for multitudes at deepest sense of social connectedness, and the pro- 
various stages, especially of adolescence, and that foundest realization of personal freedom. That is, 
many youths squander their powers by frivolous religion is the supreme principle of both individua- 
livmg, we may say that the normal line of moral tion and socialization and of their unity, 
and religious growth at this penod has as its main 3. This principle gives us likewise a clue to 
chai acteristics independent reflexion and the solidi- arrests and perversions in moral and religious 
fying of the will by the bearing of responsibili- growth. An ariest consists in the persistence of 
ties. A frequent result of the deepening realization any individual-social consciousness and mode of 
of responsibility for one’s own thinking is doubt functioning beyond the chronological period to 
concerning commonly accepted views, whether in which it naturally belongs. A perversion consists 
religion or in politics. Indeed, dissent from the in the disproportionate growth of any natural 
socially accepted is a frequent phenomenon of factor in any period. Now and then congenital 
adolescence at all its stages But the quality of conditions or unfavourable physical environment 
the dissent is likely to change from arbitrary tm- give a certain instinct undue prominence, and upon 
pulse at the beginning to emotional unrest {as doubt this basis a monstrous moral growth supervenes 
of one’s status before God), and, finally, to the But in other cases some unfortunate social emphasis 
steadier questioning of a nund that is interested or social neglect turns the forces of growth into 
primarily in seeing clearly for itself the foundations side channels. The permanently selfish person is 
of things. During later adolescence the mental generally one whose natural and even useful ego- 
and moral lifecommonly takes aset (as conservative istio impulses have been socially over-indulged in 
or radical), and fixes upon interests (intellectual, early life until a habit has been fixed. Thus it is, 
social, moral, recreational) that exercise a funda- too, that society itself produces not only such re- 
mental control over one’s maturity. One’s acqmsi- lati vely mild pei versions as egoistical self-conscious- 
tions go on increasing, and subdivision and difler- ness on the one hand, and social callousness on the 
entiation occur within one’s thinking and one’s other, but also much of the criminality und the 
purposes, but the fundamental motivation of the vice that afflict us. Undoubtedly degeneiacy of 
whole is generally determined before the end of certain stocks is at the root of much crime and 
adolescence. vice ; there is often relative incapacity for response 

III. GENERAL PRlNCIPLES.~lt remains now to in one direction, and disproportionate strength 
indicate certain general principles that apply to of impulse in another. It would unauestionaoly 
this whole senes of growth periods. contribute enormously to the moral health of society 

1. A general description of vital processes as if these stocks should cease to breed But it re- 
complex as those with which we are here dealing mains true, on the one hand, that the outcome of 
has inevitable limitations. Growth periods ana growth, even for one with unfortunate heredity, 
transitions have, for instance, no suen sharpness depends in great measure upon the social pains and 
as any numerical division must have. Such dm- pleasures that he meets during his plastic years ; 
sions, too, can indicate only a central tendency from and, on the other hand, that a great proportion of 
which there is much variation. Further, the vice and crime is simply perverted growth on the 
qualitative description can never adequately repre- part of fairly well endowed individuals. Such per- 
sent the temperamental and other variant shades verted growth must be charged to the inadequate 
that a given mental tendency may take. Never- provisions that society lias made for a normal moral 
theless, the fact that, to use common parlance, life on the part of the young. Sexual vice, for 
' no two children are alike ’ is misused and be- example, though it is the utterance of an instinct, 
comes misleading whenever it seems to justify the is enormously promoted by the refusal of adult 
abandonment of definite methods and expectations, society to face the facts of sex, and to incorporate 
a. A single central principle of moral and religi- into our dealings with the young a socially con- 
ous growth can be discerned throughout these structive sex-consciousness * Most of the en- 
perioas, namely, the reciprocal individuation and trenched wrongs of society, in fact, thrive by virtue 
socialization of consciousness by participation in of specific social experiences of the young. The 
the social order. Intercourse with persons is the natural correlate of our analysis of growth and its 
primary condition of the attainment of reflective laws, therefore, would be a proposal that society 
self-consciousness. The individual’s acquisition of should regulate all its intercourse with the young 
language is, for example, a crucial point for his on the principles of education, 
whole growth. Further, the social inhibitions and Ln-wunra*.— From the very extensive literature of child - 
the social pleasures to which the individual i$ Study and of moral and religion* education, the following list 
gradually introduced both awaken and socialize »«tocto a few recent .tudle. ol the order and prooewea of moral 
self-consciousness. Hence the incomparable ira- 1 s«e the Year-Booko/ the National Society for the Seien- 

portanoe of group life for the ohildatevery period— tifie study of Edwxuwn, Chicago, 1909. 

VOL. VI .— 39 * 
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and religious growth, together with a few etudlee of practical 
method* for promoting sue h growth. The reader ahould con- 
aider the literature appended to art Childhood aa a part of the 
present lint 

1 (JuSKHAL WORKS ON TtlK GROWTH Of MORAL CHARACT1R : 
E A Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Making, Boston, 
I'Ui , E. O Sisson, The Essentials at Character, New York, 
i!»10, j M Tyler, Growth and Education, Boston, 1007; 
E R Mum ford. The Dawn of Character, London, 1911 ; J. 
MacCunn, The Making of Character, New York, 1900. 

il Works concerned jwpecially witu religious orowth: 
E D Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, London, 1809 ; B. S. 
Amee, Psychol of Rel Experience, Boston, 1910, pt. ill. , G. A. 
Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900 , R M. Jones, A 
Boy's Religion from Memmy, Philadelphia, 1900. 

ill General works on methods for promoting moral and 
hklioioi's orowth • G A. Coe, Education in Rel and Morals, 
New York, 1904, W. B. Forbush, The Coming Generation, do 
1912 , B H. Griggs, Moial Education*, do 1906, E. Rich- 
mond, The Mind of a Child, London, 1901; E P. St John, 
Child Nature and Child Nurture, Boston, 1911; P du Bois, 
The Culture of Justice, New York, 1907 
tv Works that dual particularly witu methods with ado* 
i ksornts W. B. Forbush, The Boy Piublem*, Boston. 1007, 
also Chinch Work with Boys, do 1910 , E C. Foster, The Boy 
and the Church, Philadelphia, 1909 , M Slattery, The Girl in 
her Teens, do 1910, J W. Jenks, Life Questions of High 
School Boys, New York, 1008, E Richmond, Boyhood, London, 
1908 , Poems of Action, A Collection of Verse for Youth, chosen 
and edited bj l) It Porter, New York, 1911 , Fr W Foereter, 
Juqendlehre, Berlin, 1904 

\ Periodicals and siblioorapuirs . Woik with Boys, pub- 
lished b\ the Federated Boys’ Ctuhs, Norwood, Mass , American 
I outh, published by the Internet Committee of YMCA, 
New York , Selected Books for Buys, YMCA Press, do 
PMC , Classified Bibliography of Boy Life amt Organized Work 
mth Boys, published by the Internat Committee ot the 

y.m c a , do George A. Coe. 

GUARANI. — See Brazil. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. -See Tutelary 

GO DM 


GUEST, GUEST -RIGHT. -See Hospi- 
tality. 

GUIANA.— i . Name, geography, and physical 
characteristics.— Tlie ongm and lustoiy ot the 
place-name ‘Guiana’ oi ‘Guyana’ aie obscuie, 
despite tho veiy full and piegnant note by C. E. 
Church pielixea to the aitiele undoi this name in 
Klh ", vol xu. p. 074. Tho name is almost ceitainly 
compounded of the two local Ked men’s toot-words 
tvttt or gum and ana, \\ Inch lespec lively indicate 
4 water (oi rather ‘utci’), and ‘ the place of.’ 
There seems little doubt that the name Guiana was 
unintentionally coined by some of the earliei ex- 
plores of the ‘ Wild Coast ’ of the noith-east of the 
southern continent of Ameuca. In sailing i>ast the 
long senes of liver mouths and deltas which occupy 
the coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
(hey veiy piobably inquired of the few natives of 
the locality with whom they came into contact as 
to the name of tho new land, and, being answered 
that it was ‘ a place of many riv era,’ misunderstood 
t lus t o mean that (Juiana or something that sounded 
like it was the proper and accepted name of the 
countiy which they saw fiom their ships. 

Naturally enough, the extent of this imaginary 
land of Guiana was undefined in the minds or these 
earlier explorers. Piobably it was to them at liist 
merely au alternative for what they had before 
spoken of as the ‘ Wild (’oast. ’ Then it w as thought 
or as extending quite indefinitely back from the 
coast, even perhaps as fai as the then almost un- 
known ooean which, it was assumed, lay far aw’ay 
to the westward. Next, as a little information was 
gleaned from the few l>old txaders who penetrated 
into the interior, as also from the Bed men who 
came down to the ooast from homes somewhere 
about the heads of the rivers, it was vaguely 
gathered that the main sources of the many rivers 
which reached the coast must lie close together, 
also that behind these sources there was some sort 
of water communication between the two great 


rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and that the whole of 
the land watered by the rivers of Gniana was thus 
a great island, the so-called ‘ Island of Guiana,’ a 
huge delta-island, as it were, of the single great 
river-system which the Amazon and the Orinoco 
were tnen supposed to form. 

About the mouths of the rivers of the Guiana 
coast representatives of various European nations 
— Dutch, English, and French — at an early period 
established a few widely scattered settlements, and 
thus acquired some sort of claim to possession. 
Meanwhile othei Euiopean nations — the Portu- 
guese as regards the whole of the southern part of 
the continent and the Spaniards as to the northern 
part — professed to have acquired between them, by 
gift from the Pope, exclusive rights Over the whole 
continent, including that country of Guiana which 
even then was moie or less m de facto possession 
of the Dutch and others. For several centuries 
Dutch, English, and French struggled, each against 
the others, for possession of Guiana, and were— 
often much to then indignation — regarded and 
dealt with as mtei lopers by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Only within quite lecent years has 
the last of the Guiana bounuaiy disputes between 
Dutch, English, and French ana the Brazilians and 
Venezuelans— the tw o last-named respectively re- 
picsentmg the old Portuguese and Spanish claims 
—been settled. 

Nowadays Guiana— the old island area of Guiana 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon — is divided, 
from north to south, into Venezuelan Guiana (i.e. 
that part of Venezuela which lies south of the 
Orinoco), British, Dutch, and Frencli Guiana, and 
Biazihan Guiana (i e. that pait of Biazil which 
lies north of the Amazon). 

‘The island’ of Guiana, of oouise, never existed, 
in the strict geographical sense of the teim ; but, 
as it has proved, the term did cover something 
leal, m that it applied to an area distinct m 
physical features, and, jierhaps consequently, m 
the kind and condition of the natives vv ho occupied 
the land befoie White men first entered m, and 
who still linger there. Towards the back of the 
so-called ‘ island ' there is a group of mountains, 
mostly flat-topped and hardly anywhere exceeding 
8U00 ft. in height, from which oiigmate'all the mam 
livers of Guiana, some of these flowing towards 
the west to join the upper waters of the Oiinoco 
and the Amazon, while others-^-the longer and 
more important ones — run eastward into the sea on 
the Guiana coast. Except for the mountain water- 
shed, to winch reference lias just been made, and a 
few r minor and isolated elevations, the whole of 
Guiana is comparativ ely low and of recent origin ; 
indeed, a very large piopoition of it consists of 
actually recent alluvia) deposit from the many 
livers. The long slope from the coast to the mam 
w atershed is for the most part densely covered with 
trees ; and the slope from the w atershed down to- 
waids the main affluents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is chiefly open country, locally called 
savannah, with few trees except m the gullies. 

2. Ethnography. —At the time when Europeans 
iii st entered and penetrated the region in question, 
it was inhabited by red-skinned natives obviously 
belonging to a considerable number of tribes, more 
or less distinct from and hostile to each other, and 
all at a very primitive stage of (American) culture, 
though some — and those the more dominant tribes 
—were further advanced than others. As it hap- 
pened that the chief and most enduring European 
influence brought to bear on the Red men of Guiana 
was that of the Dutch— the English, though a 
long way behind, perhaps coming second in this 
respect— and as the Dutch, from motives of policy, 
sought to make allies rather than subjects of the 
Rea men, there seems to have been comparatively 
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little change in the condition of the so-called 4 Red 
Indians,’ from the first entry of Europeans till 
comparatively recent times. It is true that the 
early European settlers introduced into Guiana 
large numbers of African negroes for manual 
work on the tropical plantations ; and that, though 
these plantations were very seldom far from the 
coast, the negro slavos— especially, from the nature 
of the case, the more brutalized of them— did from 
time to time, and often in large numbers, escape 
into the forests of the interior and make their 
homes not far from those of the Red men. But, 
as it was also part of the established Dutch policy 
to use then* red-skinned allies against the escaped 
black slaves, there was hardly any intermingling 
between these American and African coloured folk ; 
and it was only much later— quite recently, indeed, 
when the gold which had long been sought there 
had at lastoeen discovered, and the White colonists 
themselves had thereby been attracted in large 
numbers into the interior — that any very consider- 
able change occurred in the habits ana condition 
of the Guiana Red men. What the latter were 
up to a >erv few years ago they almost certainly 
were v hen tne Dutch established their first colony, 
in 1621 , on the Essequibo River. 

Fiom time to time many different names have 
been moie or less vaguely applied to the various 
groups, or so-called tribes, of Guiana Red men ; and 
it is even now difficult to classify them in any 
definite and scientific way. But in the mam they 
belong to four not very widely separated branches 
of the Ameiican race. In the swampy forests 
nearest to the sea are the Warraus, the least ad- 
vanced of all the local tribes, and probably repie- 
sentrng the earliest of the known inhabitants of 
the country. In the forest, a little way inland 
from the W anau countiy, were, and still are, the 
Aiatoaks, who must have come into Guiana, from 
the north, at a later date than the Warraus, but 
sufficiently long before the arrival of White men 
to have established themselves firmly and almost 
as aborigines. Inland from the Arawak country 
the greater part of Guiana is, and lias been through- 
out historic times, occupied by several blanches of 
the great Canb stock, all the members of which 
may conveniently be distinguished as ‘ true Canbs.’ 
Still further from the sea, t e. entirely in the 
savannahs lying beyond the mam watershed, are, 
or were, the so-called Wapianas, who may or may 
not have been onginally of Canb stock. 'The true 
Canbs and the Wapianas almost certainly reached 
Guiana after the Arawaks, and not very long 
before the discovery of the country by White men. 
Indeed, some of these true Carib tnbes entered 
Guiana from tho south, by the waterways con- 
necting the Amazon with the Guiana river-system, 
at peuods long subsequent to the settlement of 
the Dutch on the coast. 

3. Stage of culture —All these Red men were iu 
a very primitive stage of that oulture which was 
developed— sometimes, as in Mexico, to a very 
high degree — in America. And tliough, as might 
be expected from their history as briefly indicated 
above, the Warraus are at a somewhat lower stage 
than the other Red men of Guiana, the difference 
is not very considerable. 

The Red men of Guiana, so far as their habits 
bave not been altered by European influences, are 
in the stage at which they live by hunting and 
fishing ana, in most cases, by cultivation of a kind 
almost too simple to merit the name of agriculture. 
Four-footed game and birds are plentiful every- 
where. Fish are extraordinarily abundant in tne 
rivers, large and small, as also in the sea. Fresh- 
water turtles are so numerous in the rivers that 
their flesh and eggs provide the Red man with a 
■considerable addition to his animal food ; and near 


the sea, crabs and shell-fish are at least equally 
plentiful. Nor is there any lack of wild fruits 
and other vegetable food. As to cultivation, the 
cassava plant is the chief object ; and the roots of 
this matte into * bread ’—much of ivhich is further 
manufactured into the slightly fermented and 
highly nutritive drink called oat tom — supply a 
veiy large part of the food of all the tribes except 
perhaps the Warraus, who, having their homes in 
swamps where cultivation is difficult if not im- 
possible, use the fruit and pith and sap of a palm 
( Mauntta fiexuosa [Linn.]) glowing wild round 
their homes m place of cassava. 

None of these Red men had occasion— and, in pro- 
portion as they are out of contact with Europeans, 
still have little occasion — for much in the way of 
clothing A small apron is quite sufficient except 
at festivities or in com ting ; and on such occasions 
a gi eater or less amount of ornamental clothing is 
easily added by working up the feathers, seeds, 
shells, and barks which Nature has abundantly 
provided. 

As for shelter, on the open savannah, where the 
wind is often cold, fairly large and substantial 
houses, with thickly thatched roofs and thick mud 
walls, are built; throughout the greater part of 
the forest region much loss substantial houses of 
leaves and posts suffice ; and in their low-lying, 
palm-tangled swamps the Warraus constiuct for 
themselves yet simpler shelters of leaves and sticks ; 
but, owing to the nature of the ground, they have 
to place these houses on somewhat substantial 
platforms of felled palm-trunks. In none of these 
coses is the house m any way much elaboi&ted: 
nor is much labour involved in getting the material 
together. 

Fire was always easily mode by rubbing two 
sticks together, in a simple and easily learned way 
(cf. ait. Fire), and fuel lies eveiywhere around. 
Most of the tnbes aie good letters, after a simple 
fashion. Bows and arrows, blowpipes — the latter 
used only on the savannah — and lishing-gcar they 
are singulaily expeit at constructing The only 
other prime necessity of then simple and easy lives 
is the liammock, or hanging bed, the invention of 
which is the one great tnumpli of ingenuity which 
they have achieved. The matenal of which the 
hammock is made is either the cotton w liich grows 
almost wild about their houses 01 the stroug string- 
like fibre which they know how to extract from 
palms and similar plants. 

In short, these lied men, when first discovered 
by Europeans, had attained to nothing more than 
that stage of cultuie in which each individual, or 
at any rate each family group, know s how, from 
the material ready to hand, to supply easily all the 
immediate needs of life, but is unable, owing to 
ignorance of the necessary aits, to produce treasure 
of wealth for the use and enjoyment of succeeding 
generations. 

f . Mental attitude : quasi -religious conceptions, 
t is more difficult to describe what w ould appeal 
to be the mental attitude of this people, at this 
stage of culture, tow ards their fellows and towards 
the world in general The individual Red man of 
Guiana knows only lnmself, and knows neither of 
any beginning nor of any end to that self He 
sees children bom into the world, and— if and when 
he thinks on that subject— he probably assumes 
that he himself was once 4 born, but not that he 
then came into existence as an individual ; rather 
he assumes that at the crisis of birth he— i.e. the 
‘being* whom he recognizes m lnmself — merely 
passed into a new body. Similarly, when he sleeps, 
he dreams perhaps that he is a jaguar or a tree or 
some other man or thing than himself ; and when 
he is awake, if he remembers his dream at all, he 
assumes that he (his being) was really at the 
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moment that jaguar, tree, or roan, and that he has 
now passed back into the body which he happened 
to be occupying at the moment when he went to 
sleep. Once more, he sees men die, and probably 
assumes that he himself will one day die ; but he 
does not for a moment suppose that this will be 
the end of him, but rather that it will be merely 
the passing of himself into another body— much as 
daring his dreams he has already been in other 
bodies. 

Another thing which it is necessary to under- 
stand is that a typical Guiana Red man is — and, 
so far os he retains the innate habit of thought of 
his race, could not but be — the purest of egoists. 
He knows himself, and instinctively claims for 
himself certain rights, for instance the right to get 
for himself all that he is strong and clever enough 
to get At the same time he can hardly fail to 
recognize the existence of innumerable other beings, 
which are more or less * good ’ or ' bad * to him, but 
are all more or less elusive as to bodily form. 
These beings with which he comes in contact may 
be in what we should call human bodies, wlucn 
may be those of Red men of tribes other than Ins 
own, or, again, not of his own family or not of his 
own household ; they may lie in bodies which we 
should call those of brute beasts ; or they may be 
embodied in trees, or stones, or any other outward 
shape. Moroover, all these beings inay be, as the 
Rea man thinks, sometimes in one kind of body and 
sometimes in another. His feelings towards this 
innumerable host of beings outside himself are not 
what we should describe ns those of affection or 
hatred, but rather those either of appreciation of 
something useful to himself, or of depreciation of 
something possibly more or less harmful, or at least 
useless, to lumself. He dreads, or at least suspects, 
every strange man and strange object; and the 
degree of his liking even of the beings which are 
not strange to lnm is m proportion to the degree 
m which he is familiar with them, or rathei to the 
degieo in which, from experience or otherwise, he 
judges that these outside beings aie or may be 
useful to him. Even the members of his own 
family are not loved, but ore more or less valued, 
in proportion as they are, or may be, more or less 
good, t.e. useful, to mm. 

Another aspect of this primitive philosophy is 
that, as every ‘ being,’ however much and however 
often it may change its form, is without beginning 
and without end, hence it follows that no one of 
these ‘boings’ over dies (as we should say), but 
remains actually piesent in the world, whether in 
visible form or not. To the Red man every being 
that over existed still exists , and every being that 
at any time did anything, good or bad, to make 
itself remembered, even though it has long left the 
body in which it did that deed, is not only actually 

S resent, but is as capable as ever it was of doing 
lie kind of thing that it used to do. If the deeds 
of tho ‘dead man’ were good (subjectively, to our 
supposed red-skinned philosopher), the dead man 
is (to him) a still existing heio, and he thinks it 
well to cultivate his favour, or at least to guard 
against his disfavour If, on the other hand, the 
'dead man’ did things which were bad, he still 
remains present as a being to be dreaded. It is 
apparently m some such w ay as this that the Red 
man regards the world of beings that are to him 
what, for want of better words, we should speak of 
as, on the one hand, 'heroes/ or even gods, and, on 
the other hand, evil spirits, or even devils. 

The old controversy between anthropologists as 
to whether any particular group of primitive folk 
did or did not recognize the existence of a supreme 
god (see God [Primitive and Savage]) — the 'Great 
Spirit, All-Father, and the Creator — as a being of 
entirely different origin and order from their own, 1 


has been raised as regards the Guiana Red men. 
The present writer, after long and intimate inter- 
course with the latter, came to the conclusion, to 
which he still adheres, that they have never of 
themselves recognized such a superior being, and 
that, if they speak, as they have certainly some- 
times spoken, of a very powerful being which, for 
instance, made men or made the world, or submerged 
an existing world under the waters or a great flood, 
they are then referring, on the strength of tradition, 
to a more or less exceptionally powerful being 
belonging to their own order. 

Holding the ideas above described, the Guiana 
Red man instinctively feels that of all the quite 
indefinite number of beings— in all sorts of forms — 
of which he becomes aware during the course of 
his life, the most important to him are those which 
are, or may be, actively hostile to him, all of which 
he calls kenaxma ; and those which may help him 
to ward off the effects of the kenaimws hostility 
—these he calls peax. Absolutely all evil that 
happens to him is done by the being which, whether 
at tno moment of action it happens to be in the 
form of man or beast, or stock or stone, or in any 
other conceivable form, is kenaxma ; and the Red 
man’s one obligation other than that of getting 
together the necessities of life is to guard himself 
against the attacks of the kenaxma. Against the 
open attack of the kenaxma he can to a certain 
extent guard himself; but against the insidious 
attacks which the kenaxma is able to make — in 
virtue of that being’s unlimited power of changing 
its form— the Red man naturally feels himself in- 
sufficiently equipped ; and he therefore applies for 
help against the kenaima to the professional wise 
man or his tribe, thereat, or medicine man 

It may at first sight appear that this conception 
of the relations of good and evil is not very dif- 
ferent from that which among more civilized folk 
takes tho form of a great contest between good and 
evil, between God and the devil. There is this 
difference, however, that to the Red man there 
does not appear to be any God to fight for him ; 
it is a question of fighting only for his own wel- 
fare, with the help, at most, of beings of his own 
kind, though perhaps somewhat more clever. 

A question may be asked as to what is the nature 
of the material with which the kenaxma , when he 
does not use an arrow or other material weapon, 
works harm, and, again, as to the material with 
which the peat counteracts this evil. In both cases 
the ' medicine/ t.e. the poison or the antidote, is 
called by the Red man Oeena ; it is thought of as 
an essence extracted from some substance, and it 
may be used, now by the kenaxma and now by the 
peat, much as, under the conditions of Western 
culture, poison might be administered by an 
enemy, or medicine by a doctor. 

The kenaxma and the peax are both more clever, 
t.e. more artful, than their patient, and both pos- 
sess one faculty which is of great importance to 
them ; they know how to extract the real being of 
the red-skinned patient from the body in which 
it happens to be enveloped. For instance, the 
kenaxma, if he gets possession even of a fragment 
of the body of the patient on whom he intends to 
inflict ill— say even a few hairs or a nail-cutting— 
may be able to get possession of the whole being 
which was within the oody from which the fragment 
was cut ; or, again, the peat, by certain processes 
of what we should be inclined to call incantation, 
can, for convenience of treatment, draw out the 
spirit (the real being) of his patient, just as one of 
our own medical men might on occasion have the 
body of his patient stripped of its ordinary clothes. 

5. Morals.— The innate ideas of the Guiana Red 
man meet nearly approaching to what, if he had 
ever for himself attained to any higher stage of 
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culture, would have been his religion have been 
briefly indicated above, and it now remains to note 
what, under the restraints of this very primitive 
philosophy of his, is his line of conduct towards 
all outside himself. As a matter of fact, his 
morality, like his religion, is purely egoistic. 
Whatever he does he does for himself. His 
‘wives’— he is naturally a polygamist— are no 
part of himself; and, so far as ne takes trouble 
for them (and he habitually does much in this 
way), it is because they are good — i.e. useful— to 
him. On the other hand, his children— one of the 
chief uses of his wives is to bear children to him — 
are (the boys at least) part of himself, and are 
cherished accordingly. This difference in his per* 
sonal relation towards his wives and his children 
is clearly indicated in his practice of the remark- 
able custom of couvade , in accordance with which, 
as soon as the child is born, the mother, as a matter 
of course, at once resumes her ordinary daily tasks ; 
but the father not only refrains from hunting and 
all similar hard tasks, but lies in his hammock, and 
is even nursed. The explanation of this Btrange 
custom seems to be that a part of the fathers 
being is supposed to have been separated from 
him and emwxlied in the child. It is the recently 
separated father and child who require nursing — 
much as, m the process of plant propagation by 
cuttings, the fiist necessity is to provide for the 
healing of the wounds on stock ana on offset. 

Moieover, it is the egoism of the Red man which 
regulates the more or less kindly bearing — in pro- 
portion as the co-operation of these is useful— 
towards his relations other than his descendants, 
and towards Red men of groups other than that to 
which he belongs. Again, it is lus egoism, carried 
to a more or less extreme foim, which regulates his 
greater or less hostility towards strangers— what- 
ever the colour of their skin — so long as he suspects 
them of possible evil intention towards himself 

Finally, the present writer is anxious to make it 
quite plain that, in attributing to the Guiana Red 
men an extreme form of egoism as the leading 
motive of life, he has no intention of disparaging 
them. It is only that the Guiana Indian is a sur- 
vivor from a very primitive stage m the develop- 
ment of mankind, from a stage before the first 
glimmering perception of the habit of altruism had 
given the impetus which really started a poition 
of the human race along the road which, after 
many centuries, led so-called civilized folk to a 

oint whence they see the universe in a light so 

liferent from that in which the Guiana Red men 
— and a good many other equally primitive folk — 
see it. 

The most practical lesson to be derived from all 
this seems to be that the difficulty of suddenly 
imposing our very much and differently elaborated 
system of thought, religion, and morality, on such 
folk as the Red men of Guiana is enormous, that 
the task should not be undertaken except after as 
full an understanding as possible of the conditions, 
and that it can be accomplished only, if at all, by 
civilized teachers who have agreed among them- 
selves as to what exactly to teach. 

LrruuTuni.— Sir Walter Raleigh's Discovery of Guiana, 

ed. Robert Schomburgk (Hakluyt Society), London, 1848 , J. J. 
Hartslnck, Best hryvxng van Gw ana, Amsterdam, 1770 ; J G. 
Stedman, Surinam . . on the Wild Coast of Guiana, London, 
1796 : L. S van’s Gravesande, The Rite of British Guiana 
(Hakluyt Society), London, 1911 ; G. Pinckard, Rotes on the 
West Indies , do. 1806; R. Scbomtmrgk, Rotten in Brit. 
Guiana, Leipzig, 1840-44: W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of 
Guiana, London, 1868; W. G. Palgrave, Dutch Guiana, 

do. 1876 ; B. im Thorn, Among the Indians of Guiana, do. 

1888; J. Rodway, Guiana, British, French, and Dutch, do. 
1912 ; H. Ternaux-Compans, Notice kutonque de la Guyane 
franchise, Paris, 1848 ;T. Waits, Anthropd. der Naturvdlkcr, 
It, Leipzig, 1870. E. IM THVBN. 


GUILT.— See Sin. 

GUINEA (Airioa).— See Negroes and West 
Africa. 

GOjAR (Skr. Gurjara, the country now known 
as N. Gfljarat and R&jput&na which took its title 
from a tribe of the same name entering India in 
the train of the Huns [V. A. Smith, JRAS, Jan.- 
Apr. 1909; D. R. Bhandarkar, JASB, 1909, p. 
167 ff.])— A tribe of cultivators, herdsmen, and 
cattle thieves, which at the census of 1901 numbered 
2,103,023, found in the largest numbers in the 
Pan jab, Raj pu tana, United Pro vmces, and Kashmir. 
The theory of Cunningham ( Archaeological Report*, 
U. 04), that they are connected with the Yueh-chi 
tribe of Central Asia, afterwards known as the 
Tokhari, is rejected by Risley (ICR, 1901, i. 613 f.) 
on the ground that the latter are almost certainly 
of the brachyoephahc type, while the Gfljar is 
dolichocephalic. He therefore includes them in 
what he calls the ‘Indo- Aryan branch.* It is, 
however, certain that during the first five centuries 
a.d. hosts of the Scythian and Hun invadeis of 
N. India became absorbed m the indigenous 
population, and were adopted into Hinduism 
(Smith, Early Hist . of India*, 1908, p. 375 tt.). 
In their purest form at present they seem to be 
found in Kashmir, wlieie Drew ( Jwnmoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, p. 199f.), though he 
does not regard them as * high Aryan,* found some 
with eyes lighter m colour than aie common among 
other tribes of the country. There is much in the 
physique and customs of the Gfljars which renders 
it piobable that they are connected with Central 
Asian tribes. 

In religion, the Gfljars of the Pan jab have been 
laigely conveitod to Islam, and not far from half 
their total number now follow that faith. In the 
United Provinces and Rftjputana they aie still 
largely Hindu. In the W districts of the United 
Provinces they are usually w'orshippeis of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, and in 
particular of Sltalft Bhav&nl, who controls small- 
pox. They also worship the local village-gods, 
such as ChSmar, and two tribal deities, Pyarejl 
and Baba Sabha Ram. The latter are aeified 
heroes of the tribe. Pyarejl, whose shune is in 
the Saliaranpur District, flourished early in the 
17th cent. A.D. He was one of the marvellous 
children of the folk-tales, and, when he grew up, 
the tribe was severely afflicted by the ghosts of 
certain Brahmans whom they had slain by treachery. 
Py&rejl, who had by that time acquired saintly 
powers, exorcized the evil spirits, and the reputation 
which he thus acquired earned for him Divine 
honours. The management of his shrine still 
remains in the hands of his descendants, who have 
now joined the Vaipnavite sect. Baba Sabha Ram 
was another worthy of the same class, who is 
worshipped at a shrine on the banks of the Jumna 
in the Arnbala District. The Panjab Gfljars are 
specially devoted to the cult of the saint Sarwar, 
whose shrine is at Sakhi Sarwar (g.v.) (Maclagan, 
Panidb Census Report, 1891, i. 136). 

The Musalman branch of the tribe, in spite of 
their conversion, continue to follow mauy of the 
animistic practices of their Hindu forefathers, such 
as the ceremony of waving lights over a bride to 
scare evil spirits. They consult Brahman astro- 
logers to fix lucky times for domestic rites ; and 
they worship not so much Allah as a host of deified 
heroes and saints, such as Ghazi Miyfin, the saint 
of Bahraich in Oudh, Madar $afcib, and other 
martyrs of the faith. In some parts of the Panjftb, 
members of the tribe claim the hereditary power 
of wonder-working and curing disease. The head 
of one sept in the Jhilam District pretends to eure 
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a skin (Unease which causes baldness, by pulling 
out a single hair from the head of the patient. 
He practises only on one Sunday in the month, 
and must accept no fee, because that condition was 
imposed by the faqlr who conferred the power 
upon his ancestor many generations ago (Rose, i. 
10*2). A branch of the tribe m the Hazara District 
shows that its conversion to Islam is reoent and 
incomplete, by the retention of Hindu rules of 
eating, keeping strictly for personal use the vessels 
employed in cooking, practising purification before 
prayer, and praying with the hands downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual custom with 
Muhammadans ( PNQ 11 45). The Gfijars in the 
Bharatpur State of Rftjputftna have a curious 
custom of making a cow of cow-dung, covering it 
with cotton, and then going through a rite of 
symbolical slaughter of the image. This seems to 
imply some form of totenustic communion, or a 
commutation of the actual killing of the sacred 
animal The latter explanation is accepted by 
the neighbouring tribes, who consider tliat the 
Gtljais are dogiaded by the rite ( Ititjjmttlna 
Gazetteer , i [187U] 102). In W. India many of the 
tribe have joined the Jain community, while others 
follow the Vai^nava Vallabhfichftrya sect. 


Litkbatvrk — D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 
Cakutta, 188% p 202 f , H A Rose, Census Report Panjilb, 
1901, i 324 , F. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 
London, 1876, p 109 ff , W Crook*, TC, Calcutta, 1800. li. 
439 ff. , RG 1 pi 1. 21.. V 07, x 120, xil 07 , J Kennedy, 'The 
Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Quiara.’ in JR AS, Oot 
MOT. >)V. CROOKE. 


GU1SIA. — This is one of the most characteristic 
technical terms of the Sftnkhya (<jm>.) philosophy. 
This system explains the evolution of primitive 
matter (pratyti or pradhtina) and the infinite 
variety of the universe by the hypothesis that 

{ irmutivo matter, in spite of its unity and mdivisi- 
ulity, is composed of three different substances, 
termed gunas. Since the Sanskrit word guria 
signifies ' quality ’ in addition to its earlier meaning 
‘constituent,’ the later signification was formerly 
adopted for the technical Sftnkhya term, and primi- 
tive matter was said to be comjiosed of the * tlnee 
qualities ’ This rendering, however, is incorrect. 
The three gunas in the Sftnkhya philosophy are 
nothing but the constituents of primitive matter 
(or of the material umveise, developed from primi- 
tive matter), as is pioved by the express declara- 
tions of the Sftnkhya texts and by the connexion 
of the doctrines. The view maintained by H. 
Jacobi does not practically differ from this, when 
he contends {GGA, 1895, p. 203 f ) that, although 
the three gunas are regarded by the extant 
Sftnkhya authorities as constituents of primitive 
matter, the term originally denoted ‘quality,’ rince 
the Sftnkhya system, os ne maintains, goes back 
to a period at which to the Indian consciousness 
the categories of quality and substance were not 
clearly distinguished. 

The three gupas bear the names of sattva, rajas, 
and tamos. To assign to these, however, their 
etymological meanings of ‘ goodness,’ ‘ passion,’ 
and ‘darkness’ would be misleading; and, indeed, 
the terms do not admit of exact translation. The 
founder of the Sftnkhya philosophy regarded as 
most important for men those qualities in objects 
which excite either pleasure or pam or indifference 
(apathy, insensibility) Pleasure was associated 
with the ideas of brightness and lightness, pain 
with those of incitatioh and movement (activity), 
apathy with those of heaviness and restraint. 
The conclusion was then drawn that all matter 
is composed of three elements, each of which is 
manifested especially in one of the three above- 
mentioned dispositions. The author of the Sftit- 
khya system further explains the profusion of 


material products and the variety of impressions 
by the unequal and varying combination of the 
three constituents, which everywhere contend with 
one another, and give more or less complete ex- 
pression to their own essential nature, according to 
the measure of success attained by one or two, in 
suppressing both the others or the third at some 
particular place. If the several constituents are 
allowed to develop freely, sattva is manifested in 
the object as light and buoyancy, m the subject as 
virtue, benevolence, happiness, cheerfulness, etc. ; 
tajas in the realm of objects ob foroe and move- 
ment, in the subject as every kind of suffering, 
anxiety, passion, wickedness, etc., but also as 
ambition, etfort, and activity ; tamos in the realm 
of objects as heaviness, rigidity, and darkness, m 
the subject as cowardice, fear, stupidity, sloth, 
etc. According to this theory, sattva predominates 
in the world of the gods, rajas in that of men, 
tamas in that of animals, plants, and minerals. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole theory 
is clearly that it traces the characteristics of men 
hack to physical causes The relation of the three 
gupas to human belief and sentiment, modes of 
fife and action, is described m the 17th and 18th 
chapters of the Bhagavad-Gitft. 1 It is a remarkable 
doctrine also that pleasure, pain, and apathy not 
only exist as subjective and individual experiences, 
but have their objectively real correlatives m the 
external world 

Every process in the material universe depends, 
accoiding to the doctrine of the Sftnkhya, upon 
the action of one or more of the gunas. In spite 
of the infinite variety of the modifications to which 
they are subjected, every phenomenon, every de- 
velopment, and every change is explained by the 
qualities of these three elements. If, however, 
sattva and rajas and tamas have a place m all 
pioducts, it is a necessary inference, from the 
principle that the product is simply the material 
cause in a definite stage of evolution, that they 
must have already existed in that first cause, i.e. 
in primitive matter As sattva, rajas, and tamas 
in the form of the product (hdvya-rdpa) fashion 
the universe as it exists, so in the form of the 
cause {kdrana-rftpa) they fashion the primitive 
matter before evolution begins Is it possible, 
however, for the infinite indivisible primitive 
matter to be fashioned by three finite elements* 
Can it consist altogethei of parts? The answer 
given to the second question is m the affirmative, 
just as a single river may consist of three tributary 
streams. And in reply to the iirst the explanation 
is offered that the three constituents are finite only 
in the sense that sattva, rajas, and tamas are not 
present tn their entirety everywhere, but that, on 
the other hand, there is no point in the universe 
wheie at least a minimum of these three elements 
is not to be found. As long os primitive matter 
remains quiescent, the three gup as, according to 
the doctrine of the Sftfikhya, continue m a state 
of equilibrium. While this condition lasts, during 
which the constituents remain unrelated to one 
another, all the forces and qualities which display 
themselves in the developed universe are latent 
and inactive as germs in primitive matter. It 
must not, however, be inferred that during this 
period the three gupas are completely at rest; 
that would be contrary to the nature of these 
elements, which are in a state of ceaseless change. 
It is rather that in primitive matter, before evolu- 
tion begins, an isolated movement takes place 
within each separate gupa in such a way that 
each of the gupas is transformed into an equivalent 
to itself, ».e. sattva becomes only sattva, etc. 

When the state of equilibrium of the three gupas 

1 Translated Into English by J Davies, 3rd ed. 1804: K. X. 
Telang, SBB riii., 2nd ed. 1896 ; L. Barnett, London, IMS. 
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is disturbed, and they begin to contend with one 
another, the universe is evolved in the way de- 
scribed in the article SXftKHYA. This philosophy 
ascribes the breaking up of the stable equilibrium 
of the three gnpas, ».e. the close of the inert and 
undeveloped state of primitive matter, to the 
mechanical influence exerted by the bouIs on the 
primitive matter which stands to them in a relation 
of perpetual dependence. Those actions of living 
beings which in the previous age of the universe 
have not yet received tlieir recompense claim 
reward or punishment in a new age. Forthwith 
merit and demerit, which had slumbered during 
the period of the dissolution of the universe, awake 
to life, and proceed to call into existence a new 
creation. When the process of evolution of primi- 
tive matter has reached its conclusion, a period cf 
stability follows, during which the creative force of 
Nature brings into being individuals and particular 
products. To this period of the world’s existence 
the three gun as maintain everywhere throughout 
the universe an unceasing stnfe for the ascend- 
ancy At the close of the period of stability, and 
therefore of an age of the universe, reabsorption 
commences, the products of the gross elements 
returning successively in reverse order into their 
material causes, until primitive matter is again 
found in the same condition as before evolution 
began, and the state of equilibrium of the three 
guyas is again established. This alternation of 
the rise and dissolution of the universe is repeated 
in a perpetual cycle without beginning or end. 

It is obvious that this whole theory of the three 
guijas as taught by the Sankhya is a puie hypo- 
thesis, which shares the fate of very many other 
hypotheses of philosophy, and cannot hold its 
ground from the modern scientific point of view. It 
is nevertheless an interesting essay in explanation, 
which to the Indian mind has appeared possessed 
of such convincing force that the idea has become 
absolutely the common property of all philosophical 
Sanskrit literature. Even at the present day the 
entire circle of philosophical conceptions in India is 
controlled by the theory of the three guijas. 

Litbratcrh — R. Garbe, Dus Sdfikhya-Philotophie, Leipzig, 
1804, p 200 ff, , F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1800, pp. 146 f, 384 f, 348 ff , Saroa-dat Sana- 
mfigraha, tr E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 2nd ed , London, 
1804, pp 221-230. It. GARBK. 

GtlNTHERIANISM.— Gttntherianism is the 
name given to a rather vaguely defined body of 
teaching, mainly philosophical m scope, but with 
important bearings upon certain theological dog- 
mas, which originated in the writings of Anthon 
Gunther (born 17th Nov. 1783 at Lindenau in 
Bohemia ; died at Vienna, 24th Feb. 1863). 

1. Life of GUnther.— He was the eon of devout Roman 
Catholic parents ; but, giving himself in his youth to the study 
of Kant, Ftohte, Schellmg, etc , he seema for a while to have 
been seriously shaken in his religious convictions. When, how- 
ever, In 1811 he moved to Vienna with the household of Prince 
Bretsenhelm, in which he acted as tutor, he fell under the 
inliuenoe of Clement Mary Hofbauer, afterwards canonised, with 
the result that his faith in Chrlstianltj revived, and he set him- 
self eventually to study for the priesthood. Two years after his 
ordination (1820) he entered the Jesuit novioeship, but found 
that he had no vocation, and then for the remainder of his days 
(1824-63) he settled down quietly at Vienna as Privatgehhrter. 
giving some part of hie time to pastoral work, but occupied 
mainly with philosophical and tmralogical speculations. For 
mors than twenty years he acted as official censor to a Govern- 
ment which still subjected literature to theological revision. He 
refused tempting oners of a professorship at Munich, Bonn, 
Breslau, and Tubingen, probably in the hope of ultimately 
securing a similar distinction at Vienna itself ; but, before the 
opportunity came, bis writings, many of which were much con- 
troverted and diaoussed, had brought his orthodoxy under 
suspicion. Finally, in 1857, bis books were placed on the Index 
at Rome, though due recognition was given to bis personal 
integrity and good intentions. Gtother submitted to the con- 
demnation, but it filled his remaining years with bitterness. 

2. System,-— It was the purpose of GUnther to 
build up a philosophical system in opposition to 


the prevalent Hegelian pantheism, which he con- 
sidered the philosophy of the schoolmen was 
inadequate to meet. Consequently we find in his 
writings a certain fundamental dualism (which 
attains its climax in the antithesis between God 
and the created universe) dominating all his specu- 
lations. Nor can the student of his works, casual 
and unsystematic though they be, resist the sus- 
picion that the development of his ideas has been 
guided by an exaggerated desire to discover 
analogies and symmetrical features in every field 
of thought, and that the anticipation of being able 
to provide some sort of natural explanation of the 
great Christian dogmas of faith has moulded, 
consciously or unconsciously, the whole of his 
psychological theory. It was a conspicuous ele- 
ment, if not a fundamental principle, of Gunther's 
teaching that there is no real distinction between 
the truths demonstrable by human reason and the 
mysteries of faith. The latter are not to be 
regarded as beyond the range of human intelli- 
gence unaided by revelation. On the contrary, he 
maintained that pure reason is capable of demon- 
strating the ‘ why,’ though not the ‘ how,’ of such 
revealed dogmas as the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Revelation he held to be only hypothetic ally 
necessary ; that is to say, in so far as man's 
intelligence had been clouded and impaired by 
original sin. From this position it resulted that 
leason is the supreme arbiter, and ought not to be 
regarded as the handmaid of faith— a view, as the 
Papal condemnation pointed out, which laid itself 
open to the objection that knowledge and faith aie 
not distinct things, and, further, that the dogmas 
of faith may change as knowledge is perfected. 
These theological conceptions rested on a philo- 
sophical basis which seems to have been devised 
expresslyto support them 

Like Descartes, Gunthei made psychological 
consciousness his starting-point. Man, he said, 
acquires the consciousness of himself, of Ins ego, 
not immediately, but by means of the faculties of 
the ego, its 4 receptivity ’ and its * spontaneity ' 
(that is to say, the understanding and the will), 
the acts of winch bring the spirit (Geist) face to 
face with the ego, which is the reason and founda- 
tion of both. Starting from the ego, GUnther, by 
an inferential process again analogous to that of 
Descartes, sets out to demonstrate the existence 
of God, as well as of 4 nature ’ and of 4 spirit,’ with 
their attributes and mutual relations, the whole 
system being pervaded by a sort of symbolical 
reflexion of the relations which he discovers be- 
tween the Persons of the Trinity In the Trinity 
he recognizes three egos, which ho describes os 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ; or, again, as 
absolute subject, absolute object, and absolute 
subject-object, trying in this way to give an 
account of the genetic nexus between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Corresponding to this, 
when God, not, properly speaking, free, but neces- 
sitated by the Divine essence, created the universe, 
a trinity of elements resulted, consisting of spirit 
(subject or thesis), nature (object or antithesis), 
and man (subject-object or synthesis). Apart from 
these three things there can be no universe. Their 
1 form ’ is one, but their essence is threefold, this 
being the very opposite of what we find in God, 
where there are three egos, three substances, and a 
single essence. From this point of view it may 
be said that creation is an inverted God (veilehrter 
Gott) or a 4 contraposition ’ of God. 

Similarly, in his psychological analysis of man’s 
constitution and mental processes, GUnther finds 
an aid to the comprehension of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In man, he says, there are three 
elements— body, psychic principle (Stele), and spirit 
(Geist). The psychic principle is the product of 
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* nature,’ and is not directly created by God. 
Nevertheless, it is the seat of imagination, mem- 
ory, and an understanding which forms concepts 
(Beariffe), and which in so far may be said to 
4 think.’ But the reflex processes by whioh we 
form ideas (Ideen), and by which we penetrate to 
the being of things as distinguished from their 
appearances, belong to the spirit. This spirit in 
every man is hypostatically united to the psychic 
puneiple, and from this results a certain ‘com- 
munication of idioms’ between the faculties be- 
longing to the spint (t.e. reason and will) and the 
imagination, memory, and understanding, which 
are the functions of the psychic principle. This 
teaching concerning the psychic principle, which 
rims expressly counter to the scholastic axiom that 
the soul (anima rationahs) is the true and imme- 
diate ' form ’ of the body, was also specially noticed 
m the Papal condemnation of 1857. 

Those illustrations may suffice to indicate the 
general trend of UUnther’s teaching. The more 
philosophical aspects of it have been re-constructed 
and systematised by his disciples, notably by 
Theodor Weber in his Mctaphysik (2 vols., Gotha, 
1888-91). Weber was an Old Catholic who acted 
as vicar-goneial to Bishop J. H. Itemkens of Bonn, 
himself also a GUnthenan ; and it may bo said 
that, so far as Gilntherianism has any followers at 
tho present day, it is among the Old Catholic body 
that they aie found. With the exception of J. E. 
Veith, most of tho prominent disciples of Gtinther, 
like P. Knoodt, his biographer, joined the Old 
Catholic movement after the Vatican Council. 

Litkii Auras —A full account of Gunther’# life and writing# i# 
given bv P Knoodt, Anton Gunther, erne Giographie, 2 vol# , 
Vienna, 1881. Gunthor’# own works, apart from contribution# 
to periodical literature, were the following • Vorschule tur 
spfkul Theologie, 2 vol# , Vienna, 1828-29 C 1846-48); Pere- 
grins Gastmahl. do 1880 ; SUd- u Kord Itch ter am Uorizonte 

r kul Theologie, do. 1832; Januskdpfef Philos u. Theologie 
conjunction with J H. Papst), do 1883 , Der letzte Spm- 
bolt kor, do 1884, Thomas a Scnipuhs, do 1835, Die Juste- 
Mtlieas tn der dexitteh. Philos gegenw Zext, do. 1888 , 
Kuxgstheut « Herakles, do 1813 , T/vdia {a philosophical 
auuuul, published in conjunction with J K Veitii), do 1849- 
64 His collected works were issued at Vienna In 1882 in 9 
vols Among tho numerous critic# of his system ma\ bo men- 
tioned in particular F. J Clemens, who, in 1863, published at 
Cologne several pamphlet# attacking Gilntherianism from the 
orthodox Roman standpoint , and J. Kleutgen, who, in his 
Thcol der Vorzeit* (6 vols, Munster, 1867- #4), has devoted 
much attention to GUnther. More summary accounts may be 
found in WoUer Wclte’A Freiburg, 1888, v 1824 ; In PRE»\ in 
Uoborweg, Geseh der Philos iv 10 {Berlin, 1900] 189ff , ana in 
The Cathoha Enogdopadia , New 1 ork, 1910, vil 86 

liiiRBKRT Thurston, 

GURKHA, GORKHA. — The dominant tribe in 
Nepftl, whioh takes its name fiom the District of 
Gorkhft in the N.E. portion of the valley of the 
river Gandak, between tho livers Trisfllgangft and 
Svotl Gandak, the chiof town being Gorkhft, 56 
miles W. of Kathmandu (q.v ), the present capital 
of the country The name Gorkhd is popularly 
interpreted to mean ‘ cow-protector 1 (Skr. aorakqa ) ; 
by others it is connected with that or the na- 
tional samt, Gorakhnftth (q.v ), a mysterious figure 
of whom the recorded luwtoiyis little more than 
legend (Wright, Hist, of Nepal , Camb. 1877, p. 
14011’. ; H. H Wilson, Essays , l. 213); but it is 
more probably a local natno which has acquired its 
present form and inteiprotation under Brfthman 
influence. The present dynasty claims Rftjput 
origin, traoing back its lmoage to the son of Kajft 
Samarei of Chi^hor in Rftjputana in the 12th cent. 
A.D. But the recorded genealogies begin with 
Mahftrftjft Dravya S&h (A.D 1559, a date confirmed 
by the MSS collected by Bendall [Wright, p. 289 ; 
JASB lxxii. 17]). A member of this dynasty, 
PfthivI Nfirftyan, in 1769 expelled the ruling house 
said to have been founded by Han Suhlia Deva, 
ltftjft of Mithila, or N. Bihar, in a.d. 1332. 

i. The term Gorkhft, aa usually employed, is 
vague. It is not limited to any particular class or 


clan, but is applied to all those races whose ancestors 
occupied the country of Gorkhft, and subsequently, 
from this centre, extended their conquests far and 
wide over the E. and W. hills. In practice, among 
Europeans, it is applied to the classes from which 
the British Nepalese regiments are recruited, such 
as the tribes of Kbas, Gurung, and Mangar 
(Vansittart, p. 213; Gait, Census Report Bengal , 
1901, i. 452). The Khas certainly belong to the 
Mongoloid family : but from the 12th oent. down- 
wards the tide of Muhammadan conquest and 
bigoted persecution spread over Hindustan, and 
numbers of Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus 
took refuge in Nepal. In order to secure the spread 
of Hinduism in their new home, they raised the 
earlier and more distinguished converts to the 
rank of the kqatnya , or Hindu warnor, class. 
Moreover, they cohabited with women of the 
country, who insisted that their children also 
should be raised to a position of dignity. 

1 To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater 
deflonoe of their creed, communioated the rank of the second 
order of Hinduism , and from these two roots, marniy, sprung 
the now numorous, predominant, and extensively ramified, 
tribe of the Khas— originally the name of a small clan of creed- 
less barbarians, now the proud title of the Kshatnya or 
military order or the Kingdom of Nepal ’ (Hodgson, JASB, 1833, 
p 217 , Gait, op cit. i 466) 

2 . The Khas, Gurung, and Mangar.— The Khas 
havo, since the Brfthman immigration, received a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they speak 
an Aryan language, have largely come undei 
Hindu influence, and aie now the predominant 
l ace of the country, claiming the right to wear the 
Brfthmamcal thread, and supplying many officers 
to the national army. The Gurung, on the other 
hand, one of tho best fighting tribes of the countiy, 
retain the comparatively pure Mongoloid type. 
In their own country they aie generally-Buddlnsts. 
But they 

‘ still retain pronounced traces of the primitive animism which 
they professed before their conversion to Buddhism, and wor- 
ship tho mountains and rivers, offering flowers ana grass to 
the former and food to the latter. This worship seems to be 
of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more particularly 
for recovery from illness or relief from domestio calamity. 
Br!lhmaii8 serve them os priests, but if no Br&hman is available, 
a member of the Guaburi thar [sept] may take his place ana 
may perform the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the 
dead and nxtarnn, or purification after childbirth' (Risley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i 805) 

Sometimes, when at home, they employ a Idmct, 
or local Buddhist priest ; but, when serving with 
British regiments in India, they resort to Brfthmans 
for all i eligious purposes. The beliefs of the Mangar 
are of the same kind ; and * may best be described 
as lax Hinduism tempered by survivals of an 
earlier animistic cult.’ Brfthmans assist them in 
the worship of the orthodox Hindu gods ; but the 
more pmmtive household deities are worshipped 
by the headman of the family without the assist- 
ance of any priest (ib. u. 75). 

In short, Hinduism is a more fashionable and 
respectable creed than the lax, degiaded Buddh- 
ism whioh pievails in the cis- Himalayan region, 
and has absorbed the animistio beliefs which pre- 
ceded both Hindnism and Buddhism. Hence all 
Gurklifts belonging to British regiments are practi- 
cally Hindus ; they are served in religious matters 
by Brahman priests, and Celebrate all the usual 
Hindu festivals. Among these the Dasahrd, ‘the 
taker-away of ten sins,’ the feast celebrated on the 
10th of the light half of the month Je(.h (May-J une), 
at which the weapons of war are worshipped and 
animal-sacrifices are offered, is the most popular 
because it is congenial to the animistio beliefs 
which form the read basis of their religion. Though 
nominally Hindu, the bonds of caste sit lightly 
upon them. The food restrictions apply only to 
pulse and rice, which must be cooked by each man 
tor himself, and with due regard to the laws of 
ceremonial parity. Anything else all Gurkh&s 
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will eat in common ; and the only prohibited meats 
are beef, the flesh of the nilgai, or blue bull 
(Boselaphus tragocamelus), ana that of female 
goats, which none save menials will touoh. Game 
and fish are also allowed, and Gurung use buffalo 
meat in their own country— a practice which they 
deny when serving with their more Hinduizeo 
brethren (Vansittart, loc. dt.). This laxity of 
caste restrictions makes the Gurkha specially 
valuable on field service^ and tends towards greater 
comradeship between him and the British soldier, 
particularly in Highland regiments, than is possible 
in the case of Indian sepoys, who are more scrupu- 
lous in matters of food ana drink. 

3 . The Gurkhd religion. — The religion of the 
Gurkhas is thus of a mixed character. The present 
ruling dynasty, like all new converts, follows the 
tenets of Hinduism with more anxious care than 
many of their co-religionists in the Indian plains. 
They have a great reverence for Brahmans, and 
the slaughter of the sacred cow is rigorously 
prohibited. The result is a very decided observance 
of orthodox Hinduism. Thus, though at present 
in the Indian plains there is little actual worship 
of Indra, the Vedic god of the firmament, except 
in a vague way for tne purpose of securing timely 
falls of rain, in Nepal there is a regular feast m his 
honour, the Indraj&tra. But it is significant that 
tins is combined with a car-festival, tne Bathjdtra, 
in honour of Devi Kumarl, the maiden goddess — 
one of the many forms of her cultus which lias prob- 
ably been derived from the indigenous Animism. 
This local cult of Indra, however, may have been, 
in a great measure, derived from Budahism, Indra 
or Sakra being a favourite object of worship among 
the later Buddhists (Oldfield, ii. 312 ff. ; Wright, p. 
38; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, Loud. 1895, p. 366). 
Siva is worshipped under the forms of Sambhunatha, 
‘the Lord, giver of prosperity,’ and PaSupatinfttha, 
‘lord of cattle,’ the latter cult probably absorbing 
some of the primitive theriolatry. The Sivaratu 
feast, ‘the night of Siva,* is very popular, the 
principal object of worship being the four-faced 
lihga which stands in the temple of Mahftdeva at 
Pasupati. To this prayers and ofterings are made ; 
fees are given to the presiding Brahmans, who 
pour water on the hnga, wash it, and cover it with 
flowers. When this rite is over, the officiating 
priest, after repeating sacred verses, reads out of 
the holy books the many names and epithets of 
Siva, while the worshippers fling leaves of the Bel 
tree ( Aegle marmclos) over the top of the litiga 
(Oldfield, in 321). Equally popular is the worship 
of his consort in one or other of her many forms. 
The chronicler, writing of the king Sivadeva-varma 
of the ancient ShryavariiSl dynasty, says that, 
recognizing that Bachlft Devi was the principal 
deity of Nopal, he ordered that after the worship 
of Siva as JPasupatinfttha a cloth should be tied 
by one end to his temple and the other to the 
palace, the object being to bring him into mystic 
contact with the goddess (Wright, p. 126). In 
her form of Devi Bh&iravl she is the guardian 
deity of a considerable district; and in another 
shape she is honoured at the Durgd-pujd or Dasahra 
festival, with annual sacrifices. Here, however, 
as is the case in Bengal, a clay image of the goddess 
is not made ; but on the first day of the festival 
the Brahmans sow barley on the spot where they 
worship, and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 
On the tenth aay of the feast they pull it up and 
present small bunches of it to their followers, in 
return for presents which they receive from them 
— a case of the ' gardens of Adonis’ of which Frazer 
has collected many instances (Wright, p. 39; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris *, London, 1907, p. 194 ff.). 
The more savage and purely animistic concep- 
tion under which the goddess is regarded is shown 


by the proceedings of the Gurkhft Rftjft, Ban 
Bah&dur, in a.d. 1800. His Brahman paramour, 
after recovery from an attack of smallpox, finding 
that she had lost her beauty, and with it her in- 
fluence over her lover, committed suicide. There- 
upon the Rftja vented his rage on the shrines of 
Devi, to whom he had in vain made supplications 
for the recovery of his mistress. Some smallei 
shrines, and the large temple of Devi, known as 
TalfijQ, near the palace at Kfi(hmftndQ, were de- 
secrated and defiled; filth was thrown on the 
images ; worship was forbidden ; and the baids, 
or physicians, were executed (Oldfield, i. 285 f.; 
Wiight, p. 262). 

The mixture of creeds is shown by the temple 
dedications at the chief saored cities. Siva as 
Mahadeva and Sambhunatha has shrines at Kath- 
mandu ; Vifjnu as Jagannath and Narfty&na has 
temples in the same city, that of the former having 
been erected by Maharaja Jang Bahadur 5 Devi 
at Kftthm&ndCL and Lalita Pat&n ; Bagh Bhairon, 
or Siva in his tiger form, one of the aboriginal 
deities, at Kirtipur ; and Gane 6 a at Kirtipur and 
Bhatg&ihv. Finally, according to Oldfield (ii. 
284 f ), 

‘ there is so close a connection between Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and the one religion seems to pass into the other so insensibly, 
that it is difficult to draw the exact line of difference between 
them. Nothin? is more common than to see shrines dedicated 
to Hindu deities (Vi$pu, Gageta, and Garu<ja) or relievos 
representing them, not only withiu the precincts of a Buddhist 
temple, but actually forming part of it ' 

But tins refers more to the popular than to the 
orthodox worship. Even undor the mild and 
tolerant Newftr sovereigns the strongest influence 
was exercised to induce the Buddhists to adopt the 
creed and customs of the Hindus who were then 
dominant m the country ; and their successors, 

‘the bigoted Gorkhas, regarded the Buddhism which existed 
in their newly-aoquired provinces as a creed which was, at the 
same time, too contemptible to be feared, and too heretical to 
be in any way encouraged. ... It is now in the last stage of 
its existence , it is rapidly being supplanted by Hinduism , and 
before the lapse of another century the religion of Buddha, 
after enduring for upwards of two thousand years, will, in all 
probability, be as extinct in Nepdl os in the plains of Hindustan.' 

LmnuTUBB —The earliest and still the best authority on the 
religion of the Guxkh&s is Brian H Hodgson, the author of 
numerous papers on the subject, some of which have been 
collected in Assays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874 , see also W Kirkpatrick, 
Account 0 / Nepaul, in 1798, do 1811; T. Smith, Five Year? 
Residence at Nepaul, do. 1862 , Laurence Oliphant, A Journey 
to Katmandu, do. 1868 ; O Cavenagh, Rough Notes on Nepal, 
do. 1861 , and, in particular, P. Buchanan (formerly Hamilton), 
An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and of the Ten it ones 
annexed by the House of Oorkha, do. 1819 ; H A, Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive, Essay on 
At patese Buddhism, etc, da 1880; H Vansittart, ‘Tnbes, 
Clans, and Castes of Nepal,* JASB, voL Ixlli pt i p 213 ff 

W Cjkooke. 

GURU.— See Bhakti-mXrga, vol. ii. p. 646. 

GUSAIN.— See GosAIN. 

GWALIOR (Hindi GwQlidr, said by Cunning- 
ham to take its name from the shrine of the hermit 
GuftUpft, the cow-keeper saint).— The celebiatcd 
fortress, capital city of the Gwalior Stato m 
Central India; lat. 28* 13' N., long. 78° 12 ' E. 
The religious buildings in the fort consist of two 
remarkable temples, and a series of caves or roek- 
cut sculptures. One of the temples is now known 
as S&sbahU. which is interpreted to mean ‘ mother- 
in-law ana daughter-in-law’; but the name is 
really derived from Sahasra-bdhu, * the thousand- 
armed,’ an epithet of Siva. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1093 opens with an invocation to Padrnan&tha, 
who has Men identified with Padtnaprabha, the 
sixth Jain tirthankara, or hierarch. But there 

re numerous sculptures of Brahmft, Vi$nu, and 

iva, that of Vi$nu being the central figure over 
the main entrances of the portico and Baerarium ; 
and Cunningham therefore concludes that the 
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building was originally dedicated to his worship, 
the name Padtnandtha being not of Jam origin, 
but applied to Visnu in the sense of * lord of the 
lotus/ This temple is now in ruins, the cruciform 
porch alone remaining, though in a dilapidated 
condition. The second great temple is the loftiest 
building on the lull, and forms the most conspicuous 
object m the view from every side of the fortress. 
Its original name is now lost, and it is known as 
Teli Manila , the ‘oilman’s temple,’ from the 

f ieison at whose expense it is said to have been 
milt The design of the temple resembles that of 
several of the S Indian shrines. It seems to have 
been originally dedicated to Vi^nu ; but over a 
later doorway is a figure of Ganesa, which shows 
that the followers of Siva subsequently adapted 
it to their worship. They also introduced the 
hnga and the image of the bull Nandi The 
earliest inscriptions referring to the worship of 
Vi^nu belong to the 9th and 10th centuries A D. ; 
and the temple seems to have been adapted to 
Saivite worship as early as the middle of tne 15th 
century. There is also a true Jain temple, 
discovered by Cunningham, and one of the Mother- 
goddess, Mfttft Devi, besides other loss important 
shrines. The rock-sculpturcs are unique in N. 
India for their number as well as for their gigantic 
size. They fall into several groups. That known 
as Urwftlit contains twenty two principal figures, 
all of which are entnely naked. Inscriptions fix 
their date at 1440-53, undei the Tomara Kiljfis. 
One figure is that of Adinatha or R^abhadeva, 
the fiist Jam pontiff. The largest figure, not only 
of this group, but of all the G wftlior rock-sculptures, 
is a standing colossus, 67 ft. in height, near which 
is seated a second colossus, 30 ft. in height, of 
Nenuniltha, the twenty-second Jam hierarch. In 
the S.W. group the mo&t remarkable figure is 
that of a sleeping femalo, 8 ft. in length, lying 
on her side, with her head to the south and her 
face to the west. Both tlughs are straight, but 
the left leg is bent backward beneath the right. 
Next this is a seated group of a male and female 
with a child, whom Cunningham identifies with 
Siddhftrthn and his wife Tnfialil, the leputed father 
and mothor of Vardhamftna or Mahftvira, the last 
of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs (Bvililer, Indian 
Sert of the Jaauis, Eng tr , Lond 1903, p. 25). The 
remarkable fact about these sculptures is that they 
were executed during a single generation of 33 
years (A.D. 1441-1474) 

Litbraturk —The untlmiitles of GwiUior are fully de»cribcd 
by A. Cunningham, Aichieoloqical Reports, ii 830 ff. , see also 
W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, London, 1893, 1 
81 7 0 ; J Forgnsson, Hist of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
do. 1899, pp 244 IT, 462, 461 f ; Fergusson- Burgees, Caoe 
Temples, do 1880, p 609 ff Some ot the templet and statues 
are illustrated in W. H Workman, Through Tovm and 
Jungle, do 1904, p. 176 ff. W. CROOKK. 

GWALIOR STATE.— See Central India. 

GYPSIES. — A race of people inhabiting vari- 
ous countries of Europe, but distinguished from 
the surrounding populations by their special lan- 
guage, customs, and physical chaiacteristios. 

I. Name.— The name ‘Gypsy,’ or ‘Gipsy,’ is 
used only by English-speaking people, and is a 
corruption or * Egyptian,’ by which name the race 
in question was known in medimval Europe, owing 
to tlie belief that these so-called ‘ Egyptians ’ were 
natives of Egypt, or, rather, of a country called 
‘Little Egypt' In England the abbreviation 
' Gypsion * appears in 1518-23, ‘ Gipcy * in 1526, 
and * Gipdyan * in 1536. What seems to be the 
first Scottish instance of the abbreviated form 
occurs in 1598, when the Privy Council Records 
state that Hew Bellenden, younger of Pendreich, 
was ‘ acoompaneid with oertane gipseis and divers 


utheris’ at Lasswade, Midlothian. But the full 
name * Egyptian ’ was concurrently used with its 
abbreviations throughout Great Britain until the 
present day. The name ' Egyptian ’ has also been 
applied to this race in most of the countries of 
Europe, occurring in France and Belgium as 
‘ Gyptien,’ in the Netherlands as ‘ Gyp tenser,’ 
ana m Spain as * Gitano’ (from ‘ Egiptiano ’). It 
was need in a Latin form in Hungary in 1490, as 
may be seen from the will of a Hungarian noble, 
Lauislas Hermanfy, now preserved in the archives 
of Prince Battydm. The passage deserves quota- 
tion. In allocating four of his ' smaller horses,’ 
the testator directs as follows, the language em- 
ployed being Latin : 

‘ Tho third, which I bought from the Egyptians or Ozinganv 

} ab Egyptxs tnw Czynganis), I leave to my servant Istbk This 
lorse is a grey one, and used to be a oarriage horse.' 1 
Here an alternative name, very wide-spread in 
Europe, is introduced. It takes the following 
shapes • Cingani or Acmgani (Corfu), Tchinghiani 
(Turkey), Jinqanih (Syria). Czigam (Hungary), 
Zigani (Russia), Gygam (Poland), Ciganos (Portu- 
gal), Tsiqanes (France), Zigeuner (Germany), Zxn- 
gari (Italy), and Zincali (Spain). 9 The etymology 
of this name has given rise to much discussion, 
but without definite result. Many other names, 
more local in character, have been given to the 
Gypsies. In Spam they have been known as 
* Greeks,’ as ' Bohemians,’ as ‘ Germans,’ as 
‘ Flemings,’ and as ‘ New Castilians.’ In France 
they have been variously designated * Bohemians,’ 
‘Saracens,’ * Cascarrots,’ and ‘Biscayans.’ In 
the Netherlands they were not only * Gyptenaers,’ 
but also ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Heidens’ (i.e. Heathens). 
They have been frequently styled ‘Tartars, ’notably 
in Scandinavia, where they are also called ‘ Fante- 
folk.’ There are English instances of ‘ Bohemian 
Tartar ’ and ‘ High-German ’ applied to people 
who were probably Gypsies ; while Scotland has 
references to ‘ Gypsies or Saracens,’ otherwise 
‘ Moors or Saracens,’ as present in that country 
in the 15th century. In Poland they have been 
called * Szalassi ’ and * Philistines,’ as well as 
* Cygani.’ Early writers have variously desig- 
nated them ‘ Nubians,’ * Ethiopians,’ ' Assyrians,’ 
‘ Uxii,’ and * Cilices.’ Many of these names seem 
to denote the name of the country or province 
whence the Gypsies had come, bestowed upon 
them by the people of the country in which they 
had anlved. 

a. Physical characteristics, distribution, etc.— 
The physical characteristics of Gypsies of pure 
stock, or nearly so, are well marked. Their com- 

S lexion is generally dark, ranging from olive to 
eep brown, or even black. A. Wcisbach, who 
examined 52 Gypsy soldiers from a Hungarian 
regiment, found tne colour of their skm to be as 
follows . brown, 18 ; inclined to brown, 20 ; light 
brown, 8 ; inclined to yellow, 6 * That is to say, 
the great majority were brown-skinned men. The 
colour of their hair accorded with their complexion. 
Of the whole number 33 were black-haired, 16 had 
hair of a dark brown, and 3 were brown-hawed. 
The hue of the eyes was in the following propor- 
tions : dark brown, 28 ; brown, 15 ; light brown, 
5 ; greyish brown, 2 ; and grey, 2. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the prevailing colour of skin, hair, 
and eyes was dark. Eughne Pittard, of Geneva, 
records similar results from an examination of 
1270 Gypsies, of whom 840 were men and 430 
women ; 94 per cent of the men, and 88 per cent 
of the women had black or brown hair. 


• The proportion of blaok-baired men was very remarkable,’ 
observes Pittard. ' In many cases tbs colour of their hair was 


1 Ethnognpkia, Budapest, vol i. no, 3, March 1890, p 104. 

* The Syjvrmct described by Herodotus (v. 9) as inhahitin) 
Hungary have also been identified with the Cygani. 

• ‘me Zigeuner,' MUUL d. rnithnp, Ott. in Wien, 1809. 
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•o Intensely black that, taken in the man, it had a bluish 
gleam Ilka the plumage of a raven or a magpie. The expres- 
non “ raven-black" commonly given to their hair fa perfectly 
accurate, light hair is very rare among them.’ 

In, this group, Pittard found that 88 -6 per c«nfc 
of the men, and 87*9 per cent of the women had 
dark eyes, grey or blue eyes being very rare. 1 * 

But, although the typical Gypsy ia of swarthy 
complexion, black-haired, and darlc-eyed, it must 
be noted that certain members of that caste have 
not all of these characteristics. For example, a 
jgrou|> of Carpathian Gypsies is thus described by 


1 Strange to say, the women were all blondes, with the ex- 
ception of one who had the real Indian features and physique. 
The men were tall and portly ; and they too, fnete&d of being 
olive-coloured, were of a deep-red complexion. But they had 
the regular Gypsy features oval face, low brow. Ivory teeth, 
and Jet black hair, which fell in curls at the temples.’ 9 
These were Romani-speaking people, living the 
Gypsy life, but differing from what is regarded as 
the typical Gypsy in complexion, although not in 
other physical characteristics. This is not a singu- 
lar case, as could be shown from other references, 
and the fact lequires to be kept in view. 

Weisbach sums up the result of his examination 
of the 52 Gypsy soldiers in the following terms • 

1 These Gypsies are of middling height, bulk, and weight 
Their distinctly tnesocephalio head is small, and moderately 
contracted towards Its base The short neck, of average thick- 
ness, is placed upon a short, tapering body They have very 
short arms, with the upper part short and slender. Their legs 
are long, much longer than their arms ’ 


On the question of cramology, however, Pittard 
is not m agreement with Weisbach, for the former 
states that the race is markedly dolichocephalic, 
the series of 1270 Gypsies examined by him having 
yielded 71*19 per cent of dolichocephalic forms. 
Isidore Kopemicki, eminent as a cramologist and 
also a keen student of the Gypsies, made a special 
investigation of this subject in his monograph 
‘ Ueber den Bau der Zigeunerschadel,’ contributed 
to the A A in 1872. 8 Pittard adds that the Gypsies 
of the Balkan Peninsnla have straight noses, in- 
clined to aquiline. With regard to the stature 
of the Gypsies examined by nim, he places that 
of the men at about 1 m. 649 (say 5 ft. 5 in.), 
and of the women at 1 m. 532, or a little over 
5 feet. 

Less scientific, but very illuminating, is Hugh 
Miller’s description 4 of a band of Cromarty 1 tink- 
lers,’ or semi-Gypsies. 

‘They were a savage party, with a good deal of the true 
gipsy blood in them, but not without mixture of a broken- 
down class of apparently BntiBh descent. . . . There were two 
things that used to strike me as peculiar among these gipsies— 
a Hindu type of bead, small of Blse, but with a considerable 
fulness of forehead, especially along the medial line, in the 
region, as the phrenologist would perhaps say, of individuality 
ana eompariton , and a singular posture assumed by the elderly 
females of the tribe in squatting before their Urea, in which 
the elbow rested on the knees brought dose together, the chin 
on the palms, and the entire figure (somewhat resembling in 
attitude a Mexican mummy) assumed an outlandish appear- 
ance, that reminded me of some of the more grotesque sculp- 
tures of Egypt and Hindustan. The peculiar type of head was 
derived, I doubt not, from an ancestry originally different from 
that of the settled races of the country , nor Is it impossible 
that the peculiar position— unbke any I nave ever seen Scottish 
females assume— was also of foreign origin.’ Describing a cer- 
tain visit to the cave in which those people were living, he 
observes : ‘ On a couch of dried fern sat evidently the central 
figure of the group, a young, sparkling eyed brunette, more 
than ordinarily marked by the Hindu peculiarities of head 
and feature, and attended by a savage-looking fellow of about 


l Tor these data, and many more, see Piltard's art. * Llitude 
anthropologique dea Tsloanes,’ in Journal of the Gypty Lore 
Society (Hew SerfesX Jul y 1909, voL U. no 1. [In subsequent 
refere n ces, that Journal, which ia printed by T. and A. Constable, 
Edinburgh, win be indicated by the letters JGLS, the new and 
old series being differentiated by ‘ N.S.* and ‘ 0.8,*] 

» JGLS{ O.8.), January 1989, vol t. no. 3. 

* Other studies in Gypsy anthropology, by Gldck, Horslaoque, 
von Steinberg, Blasio, Petersen, and von Luschau, are attedT by 
Pittard In JvLS (H.S.), July 1906, vol 11. no. 1, p. 88 f.. w h ere 
he also refers to Us numerous papers relating to Shis subject. 

4 My School* and Sehoolmattert, ch. rriL 


as a mulatto, and with a profusion of long, 
black as let, hanging down to his eyes, and 
at his cheeks and neck.' 

reference recalls the coiffure of Tran- 
sylvanian Gypsy men at the present day, or of 
those seen by Coryat at Nevers, France, in 1608, 
whom he describes as * having exceeding long black 
hair curled.’ 1 

The similarity between the Hindu and the 
Gypsy types, pointed out by Hugh Miller, has 
been commented upon by many writers, before 
and after his tune. Nor is this similarity confined 
to physical characteristics; for the language of 
the Gypsies, essentially the same m all countries, 
although presenting local variations, is more akin 
to Hindustani than to any other living form of 
speech. 

The numerals show this affinity very clearly : 1 yek\ 2. dm , 
3. trtn, 4 ehtdr , 5 panteh , 6 mtvi 7 efta , 8. okhto , 9 tnia , 
10. doth, etc Many words are Identical in Romani ana Hindu- 
stani e g. pdni (water), kalo (block), cAtm (knife), rrtm (lady 
or queen), naJb (nose), and bat (hair). Qroome points out that 
the sentence ‘Go, Bee who knocks at the door/ is in Roman), 
Jd, dlk kvn chcdavtla o vuddr, and In Hindustani, Jd, dekh ton 
ehaldya dvdr ko The two language* present, of course, many 
points of difference, but their kinship is undoubted When and 
In what locality they began to diverge from the parent stem is 
unknown, Qroome estimates that there are about one hundred 
Greek words in Romani, and nearly as many Slavic words , 
while there are also a few words of Persian, Armenian, Ru- 
manian, Magyar, and German origin. The existence of an 
Arabic element is disputed. 

Although there is a common belief that Gypsies 
are homeless wanderers, they are for the most pait 
a sedentary people, only occasionally showing no- 
madic tendencies. In the official ‘ Report on the 
Gypsy Problem,’ drawn up by Arthur Thesleff in 
1900, and published at Helsingfors in 1901, the 
following definite statements are made with regard 
to the Hungarian division of the race • 

‘ The number of Gypsies in Hungary amounts to some 280,000, 
of whom about nine-tenths are settled, 7J per cent belong to 
the uncertain class who have sojourned for some considerable 
time in one place, and about 9000 are out-and-out wanderers. 
The densest Gypsy population is to be found in Transylvania , 
there are in the country at least 40,000 Gypsy children of the 
ago for compulsory school-attendance who nave not attended 
any school Of tho whole Gypsy population 61 74 per cent 
dwell in houses, 83 38 per cent, m earth or straw huts, 8*26 per 
cent, in tents, and 1 08 per cent in burrows, the dwelling-houses 
consisting of one or at the most two rooms, and being of a quite 
primitive nature Those who are settled often live a more 
miserable life than those who wander, for the latter are, as a 
rule, better off. About 30 per cent, of the Gypsies consider 
Romani their mother-tongue. Of the total number, 92 89 per 
cent, can neither read nor write (the corresponding figure for 
the population is id 89 per cent 1 There are 0 80 per cent 
who are independent farmers, 0-92 per cent servants, and 0 4(1 
per cent, day-labourers; there are 83,980 male and 16,676 
female Gypsies carrying on trades, principally smiths and metal 
workers (17,020 men), wood-workers (5668), and builders’ work 
people (16,895 men and women). The musicians, a considerable 
number, form in every (enee the highest and most intelligent 
class.' a 

Gypsies* are more numerous in 8.E. Europe than 
elsewhere, and they have existed in that region 
for an unknown period of time. They are speci- 
ally congregated in the territories bordering upon 
the western shore of the Black Sea. According 
to one writer, 3 there are 500,000 Gypsies in tho 
district of the Lower Danube and the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Gypsy population of Macedonia 
being remarkable for its density. For particulars 
as to the Macedonian group, this writer refers us 
to Vasil Kunchev’s Ma/cedoma , a work written in 
Bulgarian (Sophia, 1900), 

‘which oontains much information about the Gypsies there 
entirely new to literature. The population and names of all 
the many Gypsy villages are given, and there is a valuable 
account of their trades, characteristics, etc. The statistics have 
evidently been prepared carefully. . It is an authoritative 
work.' 


twenty, dark 
flexible hair, 
clustering ab< 
The last 


l Coryat'i Oruditiet, London, 1611 , see London reprint of 
1776, voL L p. 64, also ed. 1906, Glasgow 
a The above extract is from an Kng tr of the original Swedish, 
which was made for the Gypty Lore Society bv Harold Ehren- 


borg and another member of that Society, with subsequent re- 
vision by Arthur Thesleff This tr. appears in the JQLSQt.B ) 
tor 1911-12 (voL v.)_. 

» A. T. Sinclair, JQLS (H.R), voi. L, Jan. 1908, p. 198. 
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Owing to tho fact that a certain proportion of 
the Gypsy population is migratory, ana also be- 
cause there me many people of mixed blood who 
may be regarded as Gypsies by one enumerator 
but not by another, it is impossible to obtain 
wholly accurate statistics in connexion with the 
race. Indeed, the figures vary to an astonishing 
degree. The official census taken in 1873 reported 
that the number of Gypsies in the countries be- 
longing to the Crown of Hungary amounted to 
214,714;* whereas the return of 1900, quoted 
above, raises the figure to 280,000. On the other 
hand, the Almanack de Gotha for 1888 states that 
there were only 79,393 Gypsies in Hungary on 
31«t Dec 1880/® The same authority gives the 
following figures • Rumania, 200,000 Gypsies in 
1876; bervia, ‘29,020 se serveut de la langue 
bohimienne,’ in 1884 ; Bulgaria, 37,600 in 1881 ; 
and Eastern Rumelia, 27,190 on 13th Jan. 1886. 
These statistics, notably m the case of Rumania, 
aie remarkably at variance with those furnished 
by the Helsingfors report of 1000, wheiein it is 
stated that the number of Gypsies in Rumania 
amounts to 4 perhaps nearly 300,000,’ while Servia 
possesses 40,212, and Bulgaria 52,132.® It will be 
noticed that, excepting the Almanack de Gotha 
statement with regard to Hungary, the later figures 
hIiow an increase which might be explained by the 
assumption that the lace has been more prolific 
during the lost generation, possibly owing to an 
improvement in its surroundings. There is, how- 


warrant the conclusion that these statistics can be 
accepted only as approximate. 

The Gypsy populations of several other European 
countt ios are thus allocated m the Helsingfors 
report of 1900 : Russia, 50,000 ; Finland, 1551 ; 
Roland, 15,000 ; Lithuania, 10,000 ; Galicia, 16,000 ; 
Spam, 50,000; and the British Isles, 20,000. A 
4 Statistical Account of the Gypsies in tho German 
Empire,’ published by Rudolf von Sown in 1888, 4 
shows that there were then 241 families, consisting 
of 1054 individuals, living permanently in Prussia. 
Although permanent residents, they weie not 
sedentary all (be year round, but moved about, 
attending tho pnncipal fairs in then occupation 
of horse-dealers, musicians, and puppet-show men. 
In most of the other German States there are no 
resident Gypsies, according to von Sown, although 
Gypsies from other States or countnes occasionally 
pass through Wurttemborg, however, possessed 
about 100 icsident Gypsies in 1888 ; while there 
were 53 in Alsace-Lorraine, 24 tn Baden, and 17 
in Biunswick Von Sowa’s statistics appear to 
minimize the number of Gypsies in Germany, if 
one may judge from his statement that ‘ as far as 
is known, tlicro are no Gypsy colonies in Bavaria.’ 
He adds that ‘the police authorities have the 
strictest orders not to permit Gypsy bands to enter 
Bavaria, or, if found, to send them away.’ This 
certainly does not accord with Richard Andree’s 
report on ‘ Die Zigeunor in Bayern,’ * based upon the 
official Zwcuneilnck, Munich, 1906, wherein the 
number of Gypsies in Baiaua is estimated at 3360. 
It must, therofme, be assumed that von ttowa’s 
figures, as regards the Ueiman Empire, cannot be 
relied upon. 

* r *5 U , ,ou 2? *5 over y country of Europe, all over 

Ariatjo Turkey, Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beluchlstan, 
Siberia, Egypt, the north ooast of Africa, and In the Soudan! 
It is scattered throughout North and much of South America. 
Everywhere It la the same Oypay race and the language Is the 
same Romant chib [Gypey tongue], in different stages of decay, 
and modified by various environments * 


* JGLS (0 8A v©L li , July 1890, p. 168. 
3 lb , vol. 1 , Oct. 1888, pTr" 

S j, vol. v., 1011-12 


b. 1888, pTlltO. 
1011-12, p 86 f. 


* * b - (o.S.£ vo li. LppT&3S andl84f. 
8 Contributed to MHnch. anthrop. 


£4 Nor. 1008. 


The accuracy of these statements cannot be ques- 
tioned, although the writer* omits India and 
Australasia from his list. It is scarcely necessary 
to explain that the Gypsies found in America and 
Australasia are not indigenous, and have merely 

g one there from the Old World in modern tunes. 

tut the writer heie quoted omits India deliberately. 
In view of the fact that the Gypsy language is 
closely akin to Hindustani, this is a remarkable 
omission. The writer’s contention is, however, 
fully deserving of citation, although it is opposed 
to the ideas at present prevailing. He contends 
that the purest Gypsy is spoken in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the region of the Lower Danube. 

4 A* we leave this district, in ail directions their numbers 
rapidly diminish, and their language becomes corrupt East- 
wards, when we reach the territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language has almost disappeared, and they 
are very few In number. There are no Indian Gypsies 
There la no need to go to India to seek the cradle of the Romani 
tongue,’ 

That there are no Indian Gypsies is too sweep- 
ing an assertion ; nevertheless, it contains a good 
deal of truth. There ore Gypsy-like castes in 
India, but these people would not find themselves 
at home among European Gypsies. Turkish and 
Welsh Gypsies could easily converse with each 
other, whereas neither could converse with the 
Gypsy -like castes of India, unless m a most frag- 
mentary way, through the medium of Hindustani, 
a language common to the greater part of India. 
De Goeie of Leyden, who was an eminent Aiabic 
scholar, has shown, however, that a great migration 
of Jilts or Lflns took place from India to Persia m 
the 6th cent. A.D., and again in 710 fiom the same 
district to the valley of the Tigris. Thereafter, 
in the 9th cent., they were brought into the 
Greek Empire by the Byzantines. De Goeje has 
a very strong case in favour of these people being 
Gypsies. An argument used against nun is that 
the Jats still remaining in India do not speak the 
Romani language ; but language is not au infallible 
tost of race. Another objection is that there are 
indications of a Gypsy population m Europe at an 
earlier date than the 9tn century. De Goeje’s 
theory is, none the less, of much importance 4 
But the other view has much to say for itself. 
It is certainly a pregnant fact that Europe is, at 
tho piesent day, the seat of the Gypsy race and 
language. It is possible to draw very opposite 
conclusions from this fact, but in any case it cannot 
be ignored. Francis Hmdes Groome 8 has quoted a 
striking passage, not previously noted by modern 
scholars, from the lUnerarxa (Cambridge, 1778, 
p. 67) of Symon Simeon, an Irish Minorite friar, 
who visited Egypt in 1322. There he saw many 
‘ Danubian * captives, whom be describes in terms 
which suggest that they belonged to the same 
stock as the modern Gypsies of the Danube : 


‘Item soiendum eat, quod in saepedictls civitatlbus [Alexan- 
dria and Cairo] de omnl sect* alia ab illorura viri mulieres 
lactantea juvenea et oanl pravae venditioni exponuntur ad instttr 
bcsti&rum ; et slgnantur indiani scbismatici et danubiani, qui 
omties utriusque sexua in colore cum oorvis et carbonibus 
inultum participant ; quia bit cum arabis et danubian is semper 
guerram continuant, fttque cum capiuntur redemptione vel 
venditione evadunt . . . Fraedicti autem Danubiani, quamvia 
ab Indiania non sunt flgura et colore distinct!, tamen fib eis 
distlnguuntur per doatrioea longas quas habent in fade et 
oognoBcuntur ; oomburunt enlm sibi cum ferro ignlto facies 
UIm vUlsdmas terribiliter in longum, credentee Se aio flamlne 
[? flatnmis] baptirari ut dlcitur, et a pecoatorum sordlbus lime 
pureari. Qui postquam ad legem Maohometi fuerunt convent 
Christiania deteriores sunt Baraoenis, Bicut et sunt Radiant 
reoegati, et plures moles tias inferunt. . . . Item sciendum, 
quod in praefatis oivitatibus tanta eat eorum multitudo, quod 
naquaquam numerari possunk* 

Irooms's oomment is as follows: ‘There is much in this 


* A. T. Sinclair, JGLS{ N.&X voL L, Jan. 1908, p. 198. 

3 See tbs original ark in the Proceedings of the Koninkliikt 
Akademie van Wctentchavpon of Amsterdam, and Eng. tr. in 
MacRltchie’s Qyptia of India, London, 1886 ; also de Goeje’s 
•upplemeattnr ark in JGLS (O.8.), vol. iL no. S, July 1890. 
*Gypty FoOt-TaUt, Introd. p. xix. 
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passage that remains obscure ; but it seams clear from it that 
In 18x2 there were in Egypt large numbers of captives, male and 
female, old and young, from the Danubian territories. They 
were black as crows and ooal, and in complexion and features 
differed little from Indians, except that their faoes bore long 
soars produoed by burning (7 a kind of tatooing, like that of the 
Gypsy women in 1427 at Paris). On conversion to Mohammed- 
an ism these Danubians were worse to the Christians than the 
Saracens. Were these Danubians, or some at least of them. 
Gypsies, prisoners of war, from the Danubian territories? and 
did some of them buy back their freedom and return to Europe ? 
If eo, perhaps one has here an explanation of the hitherto unex- 
plained names “ Egyptian,” " Gypsy, " "Oltano," etc., and of the 
story told by the western immigrants of 1417-84 of renegacy 
from the Christian faith/ 

The presumption that these Danubian captives 
were Gypsies is very reasonable. It has already 
been mentioned that modern Rumania possesses 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Gypsies, and that 
there is a large Gypsy population in the other 
Danubian territories. No one can point to a time 
when these regions were not inhabited by Gypsies, 
and there is therefore every probability that the 
captives of 1322 were members of that race. It 
ought to be added that Polydore Vergil, writing 
about 1499, asserts that the Gypsies were all tatuea 
— a practice which, in his opinion, gives them an 
Assyrian ancestry.! 

Gypsies speak of themselves as Romi or Romani 
{Rom, RUm, or Romano, in the singular masculine), 
and sometimes as Romant-tchavt or - tchila , and 
•tchaui, i.e. ‘Romany lads and lasses.’ Their 
language is known to them as Romanes, Romani , 
or Romant-tchib (tchib= t tongue 5 ). It has been 
more than once suggested that this name of Rom, 
or Roum, is derived from their long residence in 
the Byzantine Empire, formerly known as Roum. 

3. Occupations.— At the present day, Gypsies 
follow various occupations, modified partly by the 
habits of the country in which they live. They 
have long been famous as musicians, and in S E. 
Europe the hotels, restaurants, and other places 
of public resort are nightly visited by Gypsy bands. 
Everywhere their women are associated with the 
arts of divination, notably by means of palmistry. 
The men are equally celebrated as clever horse- 
dealers, and in Southern France and Northern 
Spain they are professional clippers or shearers of 
horses and dogs. Such names as tinker, brazier, 
chaudronnier , and calderar preserve the memory 
of a time when they were more generally than now 
famous as metal-workers. Indeed, the existing 
bronze- workers of Polish Galicia are all of Gypsy 
race. 8 The skill of Gypsies as craftsmen is further 
denoted by the Scottish name of caxrd (Gaelic 
ceard=i ( artificer’); and by the Montenegrin majs- 
tori (cf. Germ. Meister), given to them because they 
are even yet the only artificers in Montenegro. 
Their occupations in Eastern Euiope, as detailed by 
Emil Thewrewk de Ponor,* are very varied. They 
are stated to be singers, dancers, tight-rope dan- 
cers, puppet-show men, mountebanks, clowns, tale- 
tellers, improvisatori (in Turkey and Moldavia), 
bear - leaders, monkey - leaders, smiths, farriers, 
metal-workers, gold • washers, fishermen, horse- 
dealers, pig-dealers, hoot-makers, agriculturists, 
hangmen, knackers, fortune-tellers, sorcerers, 
quack-doctors, cheats, thieves, and beggars. The 
wives of the musicians are noted for their skill 
in making beautiful embroideries for Hungarian 
ladies of rank. Other Gypsies, in various countries, 
are workers in wood, manufacturing chairs, spoons, 
children’s toys, and such-like articles. Those of 
Scotland were at one time famous as makers of 
hom spoons, whence their popular name of ‘ homers’; 
and in Scotland they are still known as ‘ muggers ’ on 


1 JGLSQX &X 1011-12, voL ▼. no. 4, p. 817. quoting Polydore’* 
De inventoribus rerum, vlL 7, ed. Basel, 1845, p. 470. 

*See Paul Bataillxrd, Let Zlotars, Ms aussi Dzwmkurt, 
tsiganes fimdewrt m bronze et en laiton, Paris, 1878; also 
Grooms, Cvpty Fotk.Tate t, xrv.-xxvi. 

• JGL3 (OA), voL a p. 148. 


account of their trade in pottery. Many of the oc- 
cupations already noted are associated with them in 
the Middle Ages, when they appear prominently as 
travelling actors, showmen, mountebanks, jong- 
leurs, hypnotists, quacks, false coiners, pilferers, 
robbers, and mercenary soldiers. As itinerant 
actors and showmen they were apparently very 
numerous. P. Lacroix, in referring to such people 
in the 16th cent., observes: 1 'Many of them 
were Bohemians or Zingari [i.e. Gypsies]. They 
travelled in companies, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horseback, and sometimes with some sort 
of a conveyance containing the accessories of their 
craft and a travelling theatre. * Richard Augustine 
Hay, a Scottish priest of the 16th cent., tells how a 
company of Gypsies used to be the guests of the 
Earf of Roslin every year, occupying two towers in 
Roslin Castle (Midlothian, Scotland) during May 
and June, when they acted several plays. As these 
towers became known as * Robin Hood ’ and ' Little 
John,’ it may be assumed that they were named 
after the most popular plays. 8 

Perhaps the most important of all the occupations 
professed or followed by mediosval Gypsies is that 
which has jet to be named. They ngured con- 
spicuously in the character and attire of religious 
pilgiims, and were everywhere accepted as such— 
a fact which will receive fuller consideration below. 

The performance of histrionic dances, for which 
Gypsies were noted, can hardly be separated from 
their displays as actors. In the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland there is an entry 
of the year 1530, which shows that the sum of forty 
shillings was then paid ' to the Egyptians that 
danced before the King [James V.] in Holyrood 
house ’ There is no indication as to the nature of 
the dance on that occasion. But from Spanish and 
Provencal sources we learn that, in the mediaeval 
miracle-plays relating to the life of Christ, Gypsy 
dances are of frequent occurrence. For example, 
the last act of Lope de Vega’s Naeimiento de Christo 
ends ' with the appearance of the Three Kings pre- 
ceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes, ana with 
the worship and offerings brought by all to the 
new-born Saviour.’ 8 One of the carols sung by 
Spanish children on the Day of the Holy Kings 
(Epiphany or Twelfth Day) opens with the verse : 

• The Gypsy women, who are always 
The Joy of the town-cate, 

Seeing the King* arrive, 

WJ«h to ghe them a dance 
Get ready the castanets, Gypsies ; 

The Three Kings have come In at the gate, 

To see the young boy ; 

Chat, chat, chat.’* 

In a certain Provencal noil the Three Kings them- 
selves are understood to be Gypsies, and they suc- 
cessively foretell the futuie or the infant Christ by 
the art of palmistry, in approved Gypsy fashion. 
They introduce themselves thus : 

* Wo are three Bohemian* 

Who tell good fortune. 

We are three Bohemians 
Who rob wherever we may be ; 

Child, lovely and bo sweet, 

Place, place here, the cross, 0 
And each (of us) will tell thee 
Everything that will happen to thee : 

Begin, Janan, however, 

Give him the band to see. 

1 Manners, Customs, and Dress in the Middle Ages, London, 
1876, p 230 

2 See R. A. Hay, Genealogie of the Samteclaxres of Rostlyn, 
printed from the original M8, and edited by J. Makiment, 
Edinburgh, 1835 (see p. 136). 

* O Tfcknor, aist of Spanish Literature, London, 1848, vol. 

? Intended to represent the snapping of the castanets. 

* Meaning one of the coins used in the Crusades, impressed 
with a cross. A subsequent reference to ‘the white piece of 
money' implies that it was a silver coin. This is the origin of 
tiie demand of English and Scottish Gypsies to ‘ cross my hand ’ 
or ‘cross my loot’ 
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Thou art, from what I Me, 

Equal to God. 

And thou art hie Son all wonderful: 

Thou art, from what I see, 

Equal to God 

Born for me in the nothingness : 

Lo\e has mode thee a child 
For all the human raoe : 

A virgin is thy mother, 

Thou art born without any father ; 

This 1 see in thy hand 
Love has made thee a child,’ etc 
After completing their forecast of the Child’s 
destiny, they proceed to examine the hands of 
the Virgin and Joseph, the latter of whom is thus 
addressed : 

* And thou, good old man, 

Who art at the corner of the manger, 

And thou, good old man, 

Wilt thou not that we see thy hand ? 

Say, thou fearest perhaps 
That we should steal that ass 
Which is tied up there? 

We would rather steal the child . 

1’Iw e (something) here upon, fair sir, 

We have scarcely drunk (to-day).’ 

The Gypsy proclivities which emerge in this last 
stanza are still more unreservedly indicated in an 
Anduluomn carol : 

‘ In the gate of Bethlehem 
The little Gypsies have entered, 

And the new bom child 

Have robbed of his swaddling clothes. 

Kascalh Gipsies, 

Faces of olives, 

They huve not left the child 
One little tag I’ 

* How the Blessed Virgin with her Child Jesus 
and Saint Joseph fled into Egypt, and how they 
found food and lodging,’ is the title of an Italian 
tiatt of uiediieval origin, wheiein a Gypsy woman 
encounters the Holy Family during their flight, 
and oilers them hospitality. 

• 1 have hero a little stable, 

Good for the young she-aas , 

1 will now place therein straw and hay : 

Behold a shelter for ye all * ’ 

After bidding Haiut Joseph to lie seated, she 

S on to foretell the futuie of the Virgin and 
, — ‘for we dear Gypsies can all divine the 
futuie.’ 

These inferences 1 are not the only ones which 
associate Gypsies with Jesus of Nazareth. One 
veiy noi sist cut tiadition is that the nails used at 
tlio Ciucilixion ueie made by Gypsies, and that 
the lace boeamc accursed m consequence On the 
other hand, the Gypsies of Alsace and Lithuania 
asset t that this was not so, and that a woman of 
then people endeavoured to steal the nails from 
the Jews, in oniei to prevent the Cruoifixion. She 
succeeded in stealing one, w ith the rosult that only 
three nails lomained available, two of which w'ere 
used for the hands, and the l dimming nail was 
driven tluough the feet, which were crossed one 
above the other. Gioome comments as follows 
upon this tradition . 

• This Gy pay counter legend offer* a possible explanation of 
the hitherto unexplained transition from four nails to three in 
crucifixes during the twelfth ami thirteenth centuries Dr. U 
Morris discusses the change m hW Introduction to Legends of 
the Holy Road {Early Eng Text Sae , 1871). There it appears 
that, while St Gregory Naxlanrcn, Nonnas, and the author of 
the Aneren lliwle speak of three nails only, S3. Cyprian, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Tours, Pope Innocent m., Kuflnus, 
Theodoret, and /Elrric speak of four, and that the earliest 
known crucifix with three nails only is a copper one, of prob- 
ably Bysantine workmanship, dating from the end of the twelfth 
oentury Now, it the Bvzautlne Gypsies possessed at that date 
a metallurgical monopoly, this crucifix must, of course, have 
been fashioned by Gypsy hands, when the three nails would be 
an easily intelligible protest against the calumuy that those 
nails were forgea by the founder of the Gypsy race.’ * 

4. History.— From these various references it will 
be seen that the Gypsy race has been interlinked, 
with what justice remains to be ascertained, with 
the earliest events of Christianity, Moreover, evi- 
dence is accumulating which tends to show that 
1 Extracted from the fuller accounts In JOLS (O.8.), voL L 
pp 135-118, and vol ill. pp. 46-47. 

3 Gypsy Folk Tales, p. xxx. 


they were obtaining the benefits accorded to Chris* 
tian pilgrims as early as the 8th cent., and that 
they are leferred to m this character by Charle- 
magne, in an edict of the year 780. 1 They un- 
doubtedly appear as pilgrims at a much later 
period. 

We know, for example, that in the year 1417 the noble Tran- 
sylvanian family of Horvath presented forty sheep ‘ to the poor 
pilgrims out of Egypt, in order that they, returning to Jerusalem, 
may pray for the salvation of our souls , that in 1418 the Saxon 
Count of Herrmanns Cadt, in Transylvania, granted ‘to the 
people from the Holy Land food and fodder lor their horses, 
worth eight denars ' ; that in the same year the municipality of 
Frankfort-on the Ma in gave bread and meat to ‘ the wandering 
people from Little Egypt ’ : and that in 1419, Andrew, a duke of 
Little Egypt, with a hundred and twenty followers, received 
money, wine, and bread from the town of Mkcon. in Burgundy 
Further, a oertain ‘Lord Emaus from Egypt and his two hun- 
dred and twenty comrades ’ were voted a sum of money, corn, 
and poultry by the municipality of Kronstadt, Transylvania, in 
the year 1410 Then, again, in 1429, on Bp. Andrew’s Eve, the 
town of Arnhem, in Guelderland, paid six guldens * to the count 
of Littlo Egypt, with his company, to the honour of God ’ , and, 
at the same time, gave ‘ to the same count and to the Heathen 
women, to the honour of God, a half malder {a corn measure] of 
white bread, a barrel of beer, and a hundred herrings * 

In all these cases, which are only a few selected 
out of many of the same kind, it is manifest that 
the pilgrims who received these various gifts be- 
longed to the caste known as ‘ Egyptians ’ or 
Gypsies. That Gypsies actually professed to be 

f ilgiims is seen from the statement made by 
eueer m his Commcntartus (1572), wherein he 
asserts that they wore the pilginn dress. 2 Aven- 
tmus, who wrote in the early part of the I6th cent., 
complained indignantly that theii pilgnm charac- 
ter gave them a liberty possessed by no other class. 
‘Robbing and stealing are prohibited to others, 
under pain of hanging or beheading, but these 
people nave licence for them.’ Avcutmus was not 
using the language of exaggeration, for robbery 
and theft Mere among the many characteristics of 
the mediaeval Gypsies. Neveitheloss, they sus- 
tained at the same time the rflle of genuine pil- 
gums ; and as such they were suppoited by the citi- 
zens and country-folk among whom they tiavelled. 

In order to understand the situation properly, it 
must bo realized that tho Gypsies enjoyed Papal 
piotection. This is seen from a letter gi anted in 
1496 by Charles, Count of Egrnond, undei his puvy 
seal, to a certain * Count Martin Gnougy, born of 
Little Egypt,’ in which it is stated that the Pope, 
Alexander VI , had ordained Count Martin and his 
family and company ‘ to go on pilgrimage to Rome, 
to St. James or Galicia, Compostella, and to other 
holy places.’ To enable this count of Little Egypt 
anu his followers to fulfil the Papal injunctions, 
Count Charles of Egraond strictly commanded all 
lus representatives throughout lus principality to 
succour and protect the Gypsies. The Count of 
Egmond and all orthodox people were bound by 
their religion to obey the w ishes of the Pope in 
this respect. Obedience, moreover, brought them 
a spiritual reward The citizens of Amiens were 
granted Papal indulgences and paidons because 
they gave alms to an earl of Little Egypt and his 
company of about forty persons who visited their 
town m September 1427. The same kind of reward 
is indicated also in on ordinance of the magistrates 
of Tourn&i in Ham&ult, who appealed to the devout 
members of the community to give alms to ‘the 
great Earl of Little Egypt or his people,’ who were 
expected to sojourn for four or five days in Touraai 
in the last week of March 1420, 

At this period, if not at earlier dates, the leaders 
of these Gypsy bands were men of noble birth, 
who receivea their appointments from the Crown, 
or other supreme power, in the various European 
countries. They nave borne many designations— 
i For an exhaustive and scholarly study ok this question, see 
an art hy Leo Wiener, in JGLS (N.8.X vol hi. no. 4, Apnl 1910, 
pp. 258-276. 

2 The passage is quoted in JGLS(0 S.), voL ill. p. 7. 
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king, regent, governor, master, judge, duke, earl 
count, baron, and captain. It is to be noted that 
these rulers were not of Gypsy blood, but belonged 
to the nobilitv and gentry of the country in which 
their particular section of the race was settled. 
The evidence obtained from Poland and Lithuania 
is clear and distinct. 

'From the sixteenth oentury till the dose of the eighteenth 
the OhanoeUor Royal nominated a Regent of the Gyptnes from 
among the Pollah gentry. These regent* were the supreme 
fudges for the Gypsies of the district . they gave laws to the 
Gypsies: they had the right of punishing the Gypsies, and of 
levying taxes on them/ 1 ‘ With us,' says a Hungarian writer, a 
' the Gypsy captaincy was vested in the nobility of Transylvania 
and Hungary. The captaincy of the Gypsies has long been 
with us an offloe of state, combined with which were turn 
praerogatvoa fruetus el emclumenta, which the Orow u bestow ed 
on distinguished persons as a reward of merit, not on 
Gypsies.’ 

In illustration of this statement are two com- 
missions granted in 1557 by Queen Isabella of 
Hungary in favour of two of her courtiers, Lord 
Balatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Naey, who weie 
appointed vayvudcs, or rulers, of the Cigdns of 
Transylvania.* More than a century before this, 
in the year 1423, the Emperor Sigismuml had 
issued a passport to ‘our faithful Ladislaus,’ 
vayvode, or baron, of the Cigdns, in which the 
Emperor commands all the Imperial officials to 
favour and protect the said Count Ladislaus and 
the Cigdns who are subject to him 4 And if any 
trouble or disturbance should arise among the 
Cigdns, then none of you whomsoever, but Count 
Ladislaus alone, shall have the powei of judging 
and acquitting ’ 4 This, it will bo seen, gives the 
Gypsy Count an authority second only to that of 
the Emperor liimseif. It would seem that this 
nobleman represented a family which had held the 
count8lup of the Cigdns for seveial generations. 
This appears from three documents of 1326, 1373, 
and 1377, the first of which lelates to a Domemck 
Czigdm, there styled a nobleman or pnnce (homo 
reams) . Those of 1373 and 1377 refer to 4 the son 
of Domemok Czigdm ’ and to ‘Ladislaus Czigdrn,’ 
presumably the Bame individual. The context 
renders it probable that those weie ancestors of 
Count Ladislaus of 1423.* 

Another Gypsy baron was Antonios Epaichos, 
who is described as a versatile genius, at once 
poet, Hellenist, and soldier, who corresponded 
with Melanchthon In 1540, after the great siege 
of Coifu, the fief of the Gypsies of Corfu was con- 
ferred upon Eparchos as compensation for Ins 
losses and as the leward of his talents. Mannoia, 
whose Uistona di Corfu was published in 1672, 
describes the Gypsy barony as ‘an office of not 
a little gain and of very great honour.’ The juris- 
diction of the baron extended over the continental 
dependencies of Corfu, as well as over the Gypsies 
of the island. Under Venetian rule, the title 
appears to have been Giudtce c CapUano dcllt 
Acmgani, ‘Judge and Captain of the Gypsies,’ 
At the close of the Nth cent, the feudum Acinga- 
norum , or Gvpsy barony, was possessed bv Gianuli 
de Abitabulo, from whose family it afterwards 
passed to the house of Goth. 6 

From these references it will be seen that the 
counts and earls ‘of Little Egypt,’ whose occa- 
sional visits to one part of Europe or anothei are 
chronicled in various archive^ were not men of 
Gypsy blood. They were members of the upper 
dosses of Europe, who were appointed by their 
respective governments to these Gypsy baronies, 

l ZWinaki, in JGLS <0.8 X voL ii. p. 280 

•EtaQ Thewrewk de Poaor. 0, pp. 143-ltSO 
* H. M G Grellmann, Dissertation on the Grpnet, Raper’a 
. tr., London, 1787, p. 197 1. 

„ * JQLS (Ht 8.), v oL ii p. 274. 


as a distinction and a reward. Their revenues 
were mainly derived from the authorized poll-tax 
that their subjects were bound to pay to them, 
although they had apparently other sources of 
profit. One thing clear is that, when they 
travelled from home, both the rulers and the 
ruled subsisted upon the gifts which they looked 
for — and not m vain— from the people among 
whom they sojourned. This w'as because they 
bore tb© character of pilgrims, to whom it was a 
pious duty to give alms. 

The medueval Gypsies constituted thoiefore a 
system, and not merely a race— an organization 
which had its lamilications all over Euiope, and 
which held a position that all the secular and 
religious authonties recognized. To analyze the 
component paits of that organization, aim to en- 
dea\our to solve the problem of its origin, is 
outside the scope of this article. A close invest 1 
gation of the causes and effects of the Crusades 
(q.v.) foims the first step m such a study. No 
very gi eat weight can bo attached to the single 
assertion of a Kiench Gvpsy soldier in 1628, that 
his people eame into Fiance undei the Fiench 
kings at the time of the Crusades, notably undei 
St Louis (1252). 1 Indeed, that asseition ton 11 lets 
with the belief already lefenod to, that Gypsies 
figuied as Christian pilgrims as early as the reign 
of Charlemagne. Hut it is evident that the 
Gypsies of the 15th cent availed themselves of 
the nrivileges of pilgrims and Ciusaders, and pai- 
ticulaily of tlio^e possessed by the Temnlai* and 
llosm tailors. A eonciete instance of tins is seen 
m the ense of ‘Loid Emails from Egypt and his 
two huudred and twenty comrades,’ who wero so 
hospitably received at Kionstadt, Tiunsylvama, 
in 1416 Eniau", or Emmaus, is m Jmlica, not in 
Egypt J Emmaus was formerly a Commandory 
of the Hospitallers. The Lord ’Emmaus of the 
yeai 1186 was a certain Barthclemy, who, with 
Ins comrades, enjoyed precisely the same privileges 
as those accoided to the Loid Emmaus of 1416 
That is to say, lie and his company weie entitled 
to tiavel about Europe, living on the countnes 
thiough which they passed, all on the strength 
of their being pilgrims, or the defenders of pil- 
grims. As recently as 1528, the Gland Master 
appealed successfully to the Pope and the Emperor 
against the attempt made by tho Duke of Savoy 
to exact money from the Grand Mastei and Ins 
company for then food and lodging when passing 
tlnough Savoy. Thus, the position occupied by 
the people populaily called ‘Egyptians’ was 
identical with that of the Hospitalleib, Tins 
identity can be seen m other respects, such as 
exemption from military duty to the country m 
which they lived, and fieedom from its taxation. 
Perhaps the most notable link is the use of the 
sign of the Cioss as a mark of union 

Even if the Gypsies had been quiet and peace- 
able people, tlieir assumed right to exact food and 
money from others would have tendered them a 
burden to the general population of Europe But, 
as they travelled in large companies, their men 
being armed to the teeth, and as their demands 
were enforced by acts of violence, when necessary, 
the situation became increasingly intolerable to 
the middle and low'er classes. Consequently , in 
all the countries of Europe, edicts were passed for 
the suppression oi the expulsion of the ‘ Egyptians.’ 
On the other hand, the leaders of those ‘ Egyp- 
tians’ were men of noble birth, legally appointed 
by the State to their position of regent, baron, 
or count, and that position gave them a good 
income and many privileges It was therefore 
to their advantage that the laws against ‘ Egyp 


1 JGLS( N.S.), vol Hi. no. 8, Jan. 1910, p 238. 
3 Van Even, JGLS(Q 8 ), voL in., Jan. 1892, p 
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turns ’ should bo nullified as far a s possible. The 
result of these opposing interests was that, for 
sevmal centuries, the European countries oscillated 
between the enactment of laws framed for the 
purpose of ending the Gypsy system, and the very 
fierpetufttion of that system by the continued 
filling up of vacancies in the Gypsy baronies. 

Franco furnishes an excellent illustration of this conflicting 
state of things. In 1689 an edict was issued In the king’s name 
forbidding any Oypsiet to enter the country, and ordering those 
then within it to leave without delay. Nevertheless, it appears 
that in 154fi there were no fewer than 4000 Gypey men in 
France, all capable of bearing arms. Further, in 1606, and 
again in 1000, the Gypsies received notice to quit France— with 
two months' grace in the former instance and one month's in 
the latter. In spite of ail tills, it was found necessary in 1082 
to itmio a royal declaration 'Centre les Boh6mlens, leurs 
femme* et entans, et oeux qul leur donnent retraite ’ This last 
< Iouko refers to certain of the French nobility and lords* 
justiciary, who are accused of giving shelter to the Gypsies 
In their ca*i>s and mansions, in defiance of Acts of Parliament 
expressly forbidding them to do so They are now ordered 
once more to desist, under pain of losing their flefs and 
otllocs, with threats of severer punishment if they continue to 
disobey i 

Eventually, but only after the lapse of centuries, 
the Gypsy syatom Mas completely suppressed. In 
the course of the struggle, thousands of Gypsies 
woro executed, banislied, or imprisoned • and their 
surviving represcntativos'are, with few exceptions, 
lnoflensive members of the community in which 
they live The problem of the Gypsy system and 
the Gypsy rate still awaits a completely satis- 
factory solution ; but a careful study of the system 
cannot fail to thiow light upon the origin of the 
race. 

It limy bo added that the country known as 
‘ Little Egypt’ was probably the Holy Land, in the 
hrst instance, and, m later times, the territories 
retained by the Crusadors in Greece and the islands 
of the Levant. 

5 . Religion. — The question of the religion of the 
Gypsies is somewhat involved. Their over-lords 
during the Middle Ages were undoubtedly Chris- 
tian. The Genoese family of the Abitabuli, thoir 
successors of the house of Goth, and, at a later 
date, Antonios Eparchos, the correspondent of 
Melanchthon, all of whom weie in turn Iiarons of 
the Gypsies of Corfu, could not have been nnything 
elso than Christian. The same can bo said of the 
noblo Hungarian family represented in 1423 by 
Count Ladistnus, who then held the office of vayvode, 
or baron, of tho CigAns. Similar examples are 
liOrd Halatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, who 
belonged to the court of Queen Isabella of Hungary, 
bv whom they were created vnyvodes of the CigAns 
of Transylvania m 1557. All of these wore non- 
Gypsies upon whom tho office of vayvode Avaa 
conferred. No room for doubt exists in the case 
of two Swabian nobles of the Gypsies who died m 
the 15th century The monument of one of them 
was placed in a littlo monastery beside Schloss 
Fursteimu, a castle of tho Counts of Eibach, in the 
Odenwald, Tho epitaph was to this efiect: ‘1445 
yeais after tho birth of Christ our Saviour, on St. 
Sebastian's evening, died the high-born lord, Lord 
I’anuel, duke in Little Egypt, and Lord of Ilirsch- 
horn m the same country. Lord Pan ue) 'sarins were 
emblazoned on lus tomb— a golden eagle crowned, 
with a stag-horn for crest, above a crowned helmet. 
The Swabian chronicle recounts further how, in the 
year 1498 , at Pfoitzen, ‘there died the well-born 
Lord John, Free Count out of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul may God be gracious and merciful.’ 
Both of these references 9 testify clearly to noble 
both and Christian faith. The case of Connt 
Martin Gnongv, * bom of Little Egypt,* who was 
commanded by Pope Alexander VI. to go on pilgnm- 

1 For these references, see JOLS (O.8.), vol hi , 16*1-98, 
V 228, ami 1 ft (N.8.), voi. v., 1911-12, pp. *12-816. 

9 For which see the Annattt Sutvict of M. Orusius, Frankfort, 
1190,11.884,610 


age, about the year 1496, is perhaps not quite so 
definite. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that a 
Pope would enjoin upon any but a Christian the 
duty of pilgrimage to various holy places in Europe. 
The religion of the Gypsy rulers, therefore, may 
be regarded as oertamfy Christian. That of the 
Gypsies themselves, in Borne instances, falls within 
the same category. Mention has been made of 
Symon Simoon, an Irish friar, who visited Candia 
in Crete in 1322, and who there saw * a race outside 
the city, following the Greeks’ rite,* whom he 
describes in terms that clearly indicate Gypsies, 
Consequently, it is evident that those Cretan 
Gypsies belonged to tho Eastern or Greek Church 
Tne same friar also refers to numerous Danubian 
captives in Alexandria and Cairo, apparently 
Gypsies, who had been converted to Muhammadan- 
ism by their captors. What was their previous 
religion? The Danube territories formed then a 
part of Christendom, and, if there is no evidence 
that those Danubian captives were previously 
Christians, theie is, on tho other hand, no evidence 
that they w ere not. The presumption is that they 
were Christians in name, 11 not in fact. The whole 
history of the Gypsies points to this conclusion. 
It was because they were accepted as Christian 
pilgrims that they received alms, to the honour of 
God, and free quarters in all the countries of 
Europe They wore the pilgrim dress, and the 
cross was tliefir chief symbol. When they had to 
retreat before superior numbers, they sought and 
obtained refuge in religious houses. No fewer than 
three hundred Gypsies found shelter in the Augustin 
Convent at Plampalais, Geneva, in 1532. when they 
had to give way before tho attacks of the populace 
and the town officials. Moreover, when twenty of 
their number were taken prisoner on that occasion, 
they were speedily pardoned and reloaded, propter 
Deum . Martin del Rio tells of a similar incident 
in Spain, apparently m the town of Santiago, on 
Corpus Chnsti Day, 1584, when the Gypsies took 
refuge m * the magnificent mansion and hospital 
of the knights of St. James, where the ministers 
of justice attempting to seize them were repulsed 
by force of arms ; nevertheless, all of a sudden, 
and I know not how, everything was hushed up ’ 
Neither the Augustin friars nor the Knights of 
St. .lames would have so championed the Gypsies 
had they been strange and unknown pagans. Nor 
would either of these fraternities nave exerted 
themselves to protect a crowd of the ordinary 
citizens of Geneva or Santiago from the con- 
sequences of their turbulent behaviour towards 
the city officers 

There is no better testimony to the Christianity, 
nominal or real, of tbo Gypsies than that aflorded 
at the Church of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, in 
the lie de la Camargue, Bouches-du-Rhdne. In 
this church the festival of the Holy Marys is 
annual ly celebrated on 25th May. On that occasion, 
the crypt of the church is reserved exclusively for 
the Gypsies, because here is the shrine of Saint 
Sara of Egypt, whom they regard as their patron 
saint. 

The Oypsiet, to the number of several hundreds, begin to 
arrive oa early at the 22nd o t May, and throughout the night of 
24th-2ftth May they keep watch over the shrine of Saint Sara. 
On the 25th they take their departure. This cut tom, which it 
in hill force at the present day, has continued for at least four 
or five centuries ; for M. Ribon. curt at Les Saintes Maries, 
etatea (1907) that the votive offerings of the Oypeies, still 
preeeri ed in the crypt, date back to about the year 1460 Since 
that date, therefore, the Gypsies have worshipped in the crypt 
as Christians. 

Many other statements might be adduced which 
show the Gypsies, past and present, in the light of 
orthodox Christians, punctilious in observing the 
rites and ceremonies associated with Christianity. 

On the other hand, evidence of another kind is 
not difficult to obtain. The crypt of Les Saintes 
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Maries Itself suggests an opposite view. It is 
stated that the shrine of Saint Sara rests upon 
an ancient altar dedicated to Mithra ; that the 
Gypsies of that neighbourhood, who are known 
as ‘ Caraques.’ are descended from the Iberians 
formerly inhabiting the Cam argue ; and that their 
cult is really the Mithraic worship of fire and water 
upon which the veneration of Saint Sara is super- 
imposed. 1 Even this fact, however, if it be a 
fact, does not wholly differentiate them from the 
worshippers in the church above, because a critical 
analysis of modern Christian ritual, m some of its 

S hoses, at any rate, reveals affinity with, or 
erivation from, the ritual of earlier faiths. De 
l’Hoste Ranking points out 9 that what Whslocki 
describes as a Hungarian Gypsy ceremony ‘is 
simply the ordinary ceremony of the Orthodox 
Greek Church ’ This statement, however, leaves 
the origin of that ceremony still unsettled. The 
same writer mentions that Christmas, Easter, and 
Holy Week are high .seasons among the Tran- 
sylvanian Gypsies. This does not necessarily show 
fcnat the Gypsies aro Christians, for these had 
been sacred seasons long before the Christian era. 

In his monograph on tne * Forms and Ceremonies ’ 
practised by Gypsies, 8 E. O. Winstedt has brought 
together a mass of curious information on this 
subject Here, a«ain, tlieie is the same difficulty 
of ascertaining what is and what is not a distinc- 
tively Gypsy custom. For example, 

‘The Gypsies of Roussillon hold a feast In honour of the dead 
on All Saints’ eve , but the ceremony— burning tapers— seems 
to be borrowed from their Christian neighbours * 

With regard to a certain ceremony of the 
Hungarian Gypsies, Winstedt further observes : 
‘Exactly how much of this is purely Gypsy ritual, and how 
much is due to borrowings from the superstitions of the Inter- 
mixture of 81av, Hungarian, Greek, Utin, Germanic, and 
Turkish races in that quarter of the world, it would be difficult 
to say * 

Even the practioe of constituting marriage by 
the simple act of jumping over a broomstick, which 
appears to have "been at one time a usage among 
Gypsies, is not solely an attribute of these people, 
for thore are survivals of such a custom among the 
peasantry of Austria, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. 4 Ranking indicates another parallel instance 
when he writes : 

‘The great festival among the Transylvanian Gypsies is St 
George’s Day, “ Green George," as lie is called. The chiof flguro 
of the feast is a lad who from head to foot is covered with green 
leaves, twigs, and flowers, and hence is called “ Green George," 
obviously our “ Jack in the Green ” ’ 6 

This is the spring festival observed among the 
Gypsies of Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, as 
described by Kopernicki. 8 But the point is that, 
as Ranking justly remarks, it is oIbo the same as 
the May Day festival observed, until quite recently, 
in England and Ireland, in which the leaf-clad 
* Jack in the Green ’ is the principal figure. 7 The 
Gypsies, therefore, have no special claim to this 
custom, which is or was common to the whole of 
Europe. It is the ancient celebration of the yearly 
re-birth of vegetation m spring-time, as observed 
in the Roman FlorcUia and the kindred rites of 
the Druids. The ' holly-boy ' and * ivy-girl,’ which 
used to figure prominently in the Shrovetide 
festivities of English villagers, notably in Kent, 
represent similar ancient rites. 8 Groome’s state- 
ment, 8 that ‘ there is, or was lately, actual idolatry 


i For the shove references to Les Saintes Maries, see JGLS 
(N.8 ), vol i. no. 1, July 1007, pp. 02-06, and voL L no. 4, April 
1906, p. 391 

* ®VP*V and Folk- Lor t Gazette, voL L no. 2, London, 1912, 

**’• JGLS Ol. 8.X vol. 11. no. 4, April 1909, pp 838-306. 

* to. vol. v. no 3, 1911-12, p 235f : E. Samter, Geburt, HochzeU , 
und Tod, Leipzig and Berlin, 1911, p. 36. 

• Ofptv and Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. L no 2, p 66. 

• JGLS (0.8 ). October 189L 

t Koae. Bvery-Day Book, London, 1838, vol. i. oois 683-685, 
and vol n. col. 677. 

8 OSD, u. • Holly.’ * Grm Folk-Tale*, p. lxxiU. 


—tree* worship— among German Gypsies,' might be 
held to indicate an absolutely pagan cult. The 
fir, the birch, and the mulberry-tree are specified 
as the respective symbols of the Old Prussian, the 
New Prussian, and the Hanoverian Gypsies . 1 
Once more, however, it has to be noted that tree- 
worship was formerly practised in all the countries 
of Europe, traces of it being still discernible 
among tne peasantry down to our own times . 9 
Indeed, not only among the peasantry and in past 
times ; as witness the solemnity of decorating 
churches with holly and mistletoe in the Christmas 
season, which is the ancient Yule. 

Considerations such as these seem almost to 
point to the conclusion that the chief difference in 
religious matters between ordinary Europeans and 
the Gypsies of Europe is that the latter nave con- 
served in a greater measure than the former the 
pagan practices once common to all Europeans. 

In a communication made to the Otientalische 
Gcsellschaft (Berlin) m 1888, Solf represents the 
19th cent. Gypsies of Germany as combining a 
religious code of their own with Christian pro- 
fession and practice. 

‘ A “ captain ” presides over each tribe Ho is elected for 
seven jears Ills powers are both regal and sacerdotal Ho 
marries, divorces, excommunicates, and reconciles those who 
have forfeited honours and privileges. Nearly all the marriages 
are celebrated on Whitsunday, Great care is taken at present 
to aioid marriages between the degrees prohibited by the 
German law, although they are otherwise allowable by Gvpsv 
custom and tradition. Adultery is exceedingly rare, and is 
punished with se\trity. The children ore baptized, and hand- 
some presents are always expected from tbo god patents If a 
child is born while they are lodging near a village, they usually 
take him to the parish church for baptism They wear no 
mourning at a death. Soil describes the Gypsy u "full of 
piety » 

The term Heulcn, or ‘ Heathen,' so often applied 
to Gypsies in Western Europe during past cen- 
turies, would seem to denote that they wero not 
regarded as Christians. When, in 1429, the town 
of Arnhem, m Guelderland, gave six guldens ‘ to 
the count of Little Egypt, with his company, to 
the honour of God,’ and, on the same day, a 
quantity of food and drink ‘ to the same count and 
to the Heathen women, to the honour of God,’ a 
difference in religion between the count and the 
Heathen women appears to bo implied. Never- 
theless, the name Hctden, or * Heathen,’ was used, 
on at leant two occasions, as a racial or caste 
designation solely, when the people so designated 
were Christians by religion One of these instances 
occurs m Justinger’s Berner Chromk Bataillard, 
who cites the passage, 4 points out that Justinger 
was recordei of the town of Beni, and that ins 
chronicle runs from 1411 to 1421. In 1410 he makes 
the following entry : 

‘ Regarding the baptized Heathen In this year there came 
to Basel, Zurich, Bern, and Holothurn more than two hundred 
baptized beatheu [Hetdrn] , they were from Egypt, pitiful, 
black, miserable, with women and children , and they camped 
before the town [Bern] in the fields, until a prohibition wae 
issued, because they had become intolerable to the inhabitants 
on account of their thefts, for they stole all they could They 
had dukes and earls among them, who wore good silver belts 
[ nlbrin Gtirteln], and who rode on horseback , the others were 
poor and wretched. They wandered from one country to 
another ; and they bad a safe-conduct from the King of the 
Romans ’ 


Here, it will be seen, the term 4 Heathen ’ is 
applied to people who were admittedly Christian 
by religion. The other similar instance is that 
afforded by the Utaats-Archw of Basel, in which it 
is recorded that on 13th June 1423 a payment of 
one gulden was made ‘to two heathens [swein 
heyden ] who had become Christians ’ There is 
practically no doubt that m all these instances — 
at Bern in 1419, at Basel in 1423, and at Arnhem 


l JGLS (0 8% vol 1 p 61, quoting Solf. 

9 Sec Frazer, <?/?*, 1000, i 100. 224, etc. ; A Lai 
Ritual, and Religion, new ed , London, 1899, iL 239, S 
» Quoted in JQLS ( O 8 ), vol 1 p. 61. 
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in 1429 — the people denominated * heathen ’ were 
Gypsies. Those referred to m 1419 and 1423 are 
distinctly stated to have professed the Christian 
faith. Notwithstanding this, they continued to be 
styled ‘Heathens,’ as a racial name. It is ex- 
tremely probable, therefore, that the term was so 
understood when used at Arnhem in 1429, and that 
those ‘Heathen women' professed Christianity. 
Indeed, it is venr unlikely that the magistrates of 
Arnhem would have bestowed substantial benefits 
upon avowed pagans. 

There is obviously much room for speculation ns 
to the religion of the rank and file among the 
‘ Egyptians,’ or 4 Heathens.’ If they were not 
actually members of the Christian Church, they, 
at any rate, passed themselves olf as Clmstian 
pilgrims, sustaining that character not only by 
their dress, but also by their observance of Chi uj- 


tian rites, as in the Church of Lcs Saintes Maries, 
To what extent they also followed heathen praetieea 
cannot be ascertained 

LtTUjuTim* —A Gypsy Bibliography, by George P. Black, 
issued by the Oypsy Lore Society in 1909(nt>w ed 1914), mentions 
almost every work upon this subject published up to date. It 
is found in the leading libraries of Europe and America Those 
to whom that work is not accessible may be referred, for his- 
torical information, to the following . H. M. G. Grellmaim, 
Die Zigeuner, Dessau and LeipAig, 1783 [Itaper's Eng. tr., 
Dissertation on the Gipsies, London, 1787] ; C. Hop?, Die 
Emwanderung der Zigeuner in Jiuropa, Gotha, 1870; P. 
Bataillard, Sur les Ongmes des BolU miens ou Tsiganes, Pans, 
1878 For ethnography, languages, and history, see A. F Pott, 
Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien. Ilalle, 1844-46 , F. Mik- 
losich, Weber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Enropa’s, Vienna, 1872-80 F. H. Groome’s Infcrod 
to his Gypsy Folk-Tales, London, 1809, contains a comprehensive 
survey of the whole question The Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (New Srries), issued at 21a Alfred Street. Liverpool, con- 
tinues to furnish the most recent results obtained by modern 
scholars DAVID MacRiTCHIE. 
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HABIT.— Tn its most general acceptation, habit 
denotes a persistent readiness m certain phenomena 
to recur, winch has been acquired by repeated re 
currence Hero readiness is to lie understood as 
including not merely ease or facility, but also a 
tendency or impulse. Habitual readiness is thus 
distinguished, on tho one hand, from a readiness 
that is transient ; on the other hand, from a per- 
sistent readiness that is inborn. The former is 
merely the general tendency of all living things 
to act under any stimulus. The latter is what 
is known distinctively as iiutmrt (q.v.). The 
distinction between habit and instinct, however, 
is no longer thought to bo so absolute as was in 
former times generally supposed. Empiricism, in- 
deed, has long endeavoured to break down tho 
distinction. The older empiricists, of whom .1 S. 
Mill may be taken as the last representative, 
generally held that most, if not all, instincts aie 
habits formed by oaoh individual, but at a period 
so early m life as to havo left m memory no traces 
of their formation. But this older form of the 
empirical theory has completely given way before 
the ideas of evolutionism At the present day, 
while many, if not all, instincts are in their 
ultimate analysis reduced to habits, they are still 
admitted to be inborn m tlie individual, and the 
process of their evolution is extended over an 
indefinite period in the life of preceding generations. 
Empuioism includes in its theory not only instinc- 
tive impulses to action, but also the insuperable 
necessities of thought. The necessity of thinking 
that 2+2=4, or that two straight lines cannot 
encloso a space, is regarded merely as a habit 
whioh has become so firmly fixed that it can no 
longer bo resisted. A much more questionable 
use of the term habit is one which extends it to 
facts in the inorganio world. For instance, 
W. James speaks of ‘the habits of an elementary 
particle of matter,’ and describes ‘ the laws of 
Nature as immutable habits whioh the different 
sorts of elementary matter follow* {Principles of 
Psychology, vol. i. p. 104 ; cf. Radestock’s Habit 
and its Importance »n Education, n, 32). These 
theories carry us into the general problems of 
philosophy, and it is the ethical significance of 
habit witn which we have specially to do. For 
our purposes there is no gam, but rather a loss of 
scientific perspicuity, in extending the idea of 
habit as is done by the theories in question. For, 
even if the unalterable necessities of thought and 
the unalterable properties of matter can be with 


any propriety described as habits, yet, in so far 
as they are unalterable within tho range of all 
scientific experience, they lack tho essential char- 
acter of habits ; they cannot even be identified 
with instincts, for these are by no means incapable 
of modification The very essence of a habit is 
that it is an effect of alterations going on m living 
things ; it is an aspect of organic growth. Conse- 
quently, os Aristotle pointed out long ago, habit 
cannot be engendered m inorganic things. ‘ For 
instance, tho stone, which by nature moves down- 
wards, cannot acquire tho hamt of moving upwards, 
not even if one tried to give it the habit by throwing 
it up ten thousand times ; nor .could tire form a 
habit of moving downwards; noi could anything 
else with a nature of one sort lie made to take on 
another from habit’ {AY A Ntc u. 1 2). Analogies, 
indeed, are sometimes drawn from acquired facili- 
ties in the inorganic world Folded paper returns 
leadily to its folds A lock or an engine works 
more easily after being used for a while. The 
fittest analogy of all is probably to be found in the 
improvement of a violm that has been played by a 
master In all these cases the acquired facility is 
associated not with elementary particles, but with 
complex combinations of matter ; tho material of 
the violin is oven an organic compound. But the 
analogy of such facilities with hamt is superficial 
at the oest. It has no connexion with any process 
of organic growth. 

As an organic process, however, habit is found 
in the vegetable world. Thus the modifications 
which may be developed in a plant by artificial 
culture or by natural adaptation to a new environ- 
ment are of the nature of a real habit More 
nearly akin to the habits of human life are the 
numerous aptitudes which animals can be trained 
to form. In man also the most spiritual habits 
have their basis in his organic life. The nutrition 
of the organs called into play must be affected by 
tho uniformity of their action duiing the formation 
of a h&bit. Layers of nutritive material will run 
into peculiar positions determined by the habitual 
movement of the organs they supply, and thus the 
growing organs will receive a peculiar structure, 
adapted to the actions repeatedly performed. The 
fact is that often after prolonged effort we con- 
tinue to feel the beat of the blood in the arteries 
and the throb of nervous and muscular movement 
which the effort called forth, long after the effort 
itself has ceased. This effect is experienced not 
only in the sensations of active effort, but also in 
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the so-called passive sensations. A din thriUs in the 
ears of many persons after a long railway journey, 
and after-images are a familiar phenomenon m 
vision. It thus appears that, though the elementary 
properties of inorganic, and perhaps also of organic, 
matter are unalterable, there is m organio beings 
a natural adaptability to the alterations of organic 
structure involved in the formation of a habit. 

This is the physiological interpretation of the 
fact that habitual actions are done with a certain 
unconsciousness; that is to say, though we may 
remain conscious of the series of habitual actions 
as a whole, we fail to note consciously the separate 
actions in the series. When we begin to form a 
habit, the actions required are in general performed 
slowly, deliberately, and with an amount of effort 
that is often even painful. Gradually with repeti- 
tion the slow and deliberate effort disappears, and 
the actions are performed with an easy rapidity 
that carries them beyond the ken of consciousness 
For, to attain distinct consciousness, one mental 
activity must endure for a certain length of tune 
before being supplanted by another. Consequently, 
if one activity is m experience uniformly followed 
by another, it comes after a while to suggest that 
other so instantaneously that it fails to be noticed 
m consciousness, and the activity suggested alone 
appears. This process can be traced all through 
intellectual life, and is specially familiar in the 
perception of the external world. The fact per- 
ceived is always suggested by some sensation, and 
in general so instantaneously that the sensation 
escapes attention, and the fact perceived appears 
like an object of immediate intuition. The same 
result is of gieat service in practical life also For 
feelings that might, if indulged, obstruct or even 
paralyze afctive exertion may come to be habitually 
associated with some such exertion. They will 
then serve merely to suggest and stimulate the 
activity with which they have been habitually 
assqpiated without obtruding themselves mto con- 
sciousness at all, or at least in a maimer to disturb 
or distract. Surgeons or nurses, who would be 
helpless if they indulged their natural sympathy 
at the sight of a painful wound, may train their 
sympathetic feelings to prompt at once the measures 
necessary for relief ana cure. On the other hand, 
the indulgence of mere feeling, however amiable 
it may be, tends to create that habitual excess 
of sensibility which is commonly described as 
sentimentality or sentimentalism. This almost 
inevitably entails an enfeeblement of character ; 
and therefore an important phase of moral training 
consists in checking the tendency to excessive 
indulgence of idle sentiment, and forcing the senti- 
ment into habitual association with some form of 
practical effort (James, Principles of Psychology , 
vol. i. p. 126 f.). 

Often the activities which come to be thus 
habitually associated form a long senes ; and, 
when by frequent repetition they succeed one an- 
other with great rapidity, they Decome no longer 
distinguishable, but are fused into an undiscrimi- 
nating consciousness of them all taken together 
Thus vibrations of the atmosphere, on reaching a 
certain velocity, are no longer heard distinctly, 
but form a single tone ; and many striking optical 
effects are produced by the fusion of visual sensa- 
tions rapidly succeeding one another. In the same 
way actions, originally done with conscious effort, 
may by habitual training cease to be individually 
distinguishable, leaving in consciousness merely a 
trace of their general effect. They then appear as 
if they were performed by the organs called into 
play without affecting the highest centres of con- 
scious life. 

Ao interesting Illustration of this phenomenon is given by 
Max Muller In his Autotricyraphp (p. 218 £.). The printer in 


Oxford who set up the Rigveda in Sanskrit knew nothing 
even of the alphabet of that language. But, though it contains 
some 800 characters, bo sometimes detected mistakes whioh 
Muller himself had overlooked, lie explained this by saying 
that lna arm soon formed certain habits of movement in accord- 
ance with the common combinations of letter*, and felt some- 
thing unusual in wrong combinations, Just as it might feel the 
combination As to be wrong in English. 

Even the higher nerve-centres in the brain ex- 
hibit the same result at times. Complicated 
mental operations come to be so habitual that 
they too fall below the \erge of consciousness. 
From the physiological point of viow this sort of 
activity is described as unconscious cerebration 
(see Carpenter’s Mental Physiology , eh. xiii ) 

In its psychological as distinguished from its 
physiological aspect, habit is connected with the 
mental process of suggestion or association. A 
habit is an acquired readiness in the suggestion of 
phenomena that have been frequently associated. 
Now, among other facts connected with this pro- 
cess it is a familiar law that phenomena are more 
readily suggested m proportion to their original 
intensity and to the frequency with which they 
have been repeated. These two conditions of 
ready suggestibility are the influences mainly called 
into play in the formation of habits Sometimes 
a new habit seems to spring into full development 
all at once, under the impulse of a peculiarly 
intense impression. A violent shock m conscious 
experience may suddenly produce sueh organic 
changes as in ordinary circumstances are the re- 
sult of very gradual modifications This effect 
may be met with in all spheres of mental life, but 
it is peculiarly striking m the great moral and 
religious change commonly known as conversion. 
It may be that, however sudden this change may 
appear at times, its suddenness is more appa- 
rent than real. Possibly it has been prepared by 
subconscious processes that have been going on for 
some time before and only burst suddenly over the 
threshold of consciousness (E D Starbuck, The Psy- 
chology of Religion, London, 1899, pp. 105-113 ; W 
J ames, Varieties of Religious Experience, New Yoi k, 
1902, p. 236 f . ). In any case the fact that changes 
of similar violence aro seen in other regions of 
mind shows that sudden conversions are not out 
of harmony with the laws of mental life (Starbuck, 
op. cit ch. xi ). But, however valuable a sudden 
and violent shock may bo as an initial impulse to 
the formation of a new habit, its value apart from 
this is apt to be dangerously overestimated An 
intense excitement finds its worth mainly in the 
fact that its intensity makes it readily suggestible. 
It haunts us so that we cannot escape from it, and 
thus it determines the current of oar life ; that is 
to say, it gives life a new habit. But without this 
continued recurrence of an intense impression its 
original intensity would not prevent it from being 
gradually, in some cases even rapidly, effaced. It 
is a familiar rule, therefore, of all life that 
habitual attainments must be kept m continued 
practice, else they are apt to be supplanted by a 
return of the untrained awkwardness with which 
they began. Even instincts, as will presently 
appear, die away if they are not kept in life by 
practice ; and any peculiar variety of plants tends 
to lose the distinctive habits developed by culture, 
and to revert to its wild type if it is left un- 
cultivated. This fact bears with eminent signifi- 
cance on the training of the moral and religious 
life. The young convert in the glow of his fresh 
enthusiasm is apt to imagine that the habits of the 
new life are already acquired. He does not realize 
that he has only been born anew, and that there 
is a long process of growth before him still, ere he 
can reach the stature of spiritual manhood. It 
is not therefore surprising that statistics seem to 
point to a startling proportion of relapses after 
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spiritual changes produced by the violent excite- 
ments of revivalism, when compared with the pro* 

J ortion among cases where conversion has been 
ue to the ordinary unexciting religious culture of 
home and church and Sunday school (Slarbuck, 
op. fit, p 170) For moral and religious habits 
must be trained by the same organic process by 
which all life is evolved ; and it is an interesting 
fact that the Gloat Teacher draws His favourite 
parables and metaphors for illustiatiug the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God from the processes 
of organic growth in Nature. It is the organized 
structure developed by a process of growth that 
distinguishes habitual goodness from a goodness 
that is due to any transitory impulse. ‘ One 
swallow docs not make spring/ as Aristotle puts 
it in illustrating the necessity of trained habit to 

K nuine virtue {Eih. Ntc. 1 . 7. IB) ; and Ilosea (6 4 ) 
,d long befoie denounced the futility of a good- 
ness that is transient as a morning cloud or early 
dew. On the other side also of the moral life : 

'The etn that practice bum* Into the blood, 

And not tho one dark hour which brings remorse, 

Hhull brand us after, of whose fold we be' 

(Tonnyson, Merlin and Vivien) 

While habit is thus not to he confounded with 
any fleeting impulse, it is also, as we have seen, 
distinguished from those impulses that are inborn. 
Hut we have seen, further, that this distinction is 
not so sharp as was at one time supposed. Possibly 
instinct may itself he but a habit earlier formed, 
and thus embedded m the primitive structure of 
living things. Hut, whatever its origin, we now 
see that tho processes which constitute life can, by 
a prolonged uniformity of action, produce a new 
organic structure giving a habitual readiness of 
tho same kiud as the instinctive. For this reason 
habit is commonly spoken of, m a phrase which 
has long been proverbial, as a second nature. It 
is, moieover, a familiar experience m common life, 
confirmed by scientific observation, that the second 
nature, thus created by a man's own habitual 
action, wnv overbear the instincts of his onginal 
nature. For instincts are by no means beyond 
reach of the changes going on m life. On tho 
contrary, not only do they lequiie the stimulus of 
a proper enviionment to ue called into activity in 
the liist instance, but, even if roused m this way, 
they may afterwards be completely supplanted by 
counteractive habits. Numerous lllustiations of 
this will be found m Spalding’s celebrated article on 
‘Instinct’ in Macmillan's Magazine for February 
1873, and in the chapters (xi to xvi. inclusive) 
on ‘Instinct’ in G. J. Romanes’ Mental Evolution 
in Animals, London, 1883; see also C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s Animal Life and Intelligence, do. 1890-91, 
eh. xi. on * Habit and Instinct.’ It thus appears as 
if the value of an instinct, like that of any intense 
impression, were to be found in the onginal start 
which it gives to the procoss of forming a habit. 

But, if tho mere animal can thus modify its 
native instincts in adaptation to the changing 
exigencies of life, it would be preposterous to deny 
to man a similar adaptability. The truth is that 
man’s superiority to tho mere animal is to be 
found mainly m his snjierior adaptability. This 
is not indeed to lie interpreted as meaning, what 
is too commonly assumed, that Nature guides the 
lower animals oy the instincts with wluch she 
endows them, while she leaves man to the direc- 
tion of his own intelligence. Both statements ore 
wide of the truth. For, on the one hand, many of 
those modifications of instinct which have been 
referred to abovo are intelligent adaptations by an 
animal to a new situation. On the other hand, it is 
a mistake to suppose that man is distinguished from 
the lower animals by the comparative jioverty of 
Uis instincts. So far from this being the case, his 


superiority is to he found in a richer endowment of 
natural impulses (Janies, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. li. pp 393, 441) as well as in a power of more 
varied and more intelligent adaptability to unfore- 
seen contingencies. But the instincts of man, like 
those of the lower animals, beeomo persistent in- 
fluences only by being kept in habitual practice. 
In fact, many of the instincts with which man is 
eudowed are opposed to one another, and it is 
environment and training that determine which 
of tho opposing instincts is to become the habitual 
influence (James, op. at. vol. ii. p. 392). Science 
thus jaunts to tho conclusion which common ob- 
servation had long ago readied, that every man is 
what lie is more by trained faculty than by native 
endowment, that he is ‘a creature of habit,’ ‘a 
slave of custom,’ or, as Paley puts it in a phrase 
which has become almost proverbial, ‘a bundle of 
habits’ ( Moral and Political Philosophy , bk. i. 
ch. vii.). 

The development of habits may be said to be 
| the aim of all education. The capacity for form- 
ing habits constitutes educability. This capacity, 
as wo have seen, has two aspects. Physiologically 
it moans the power of forming new organic struc- 
tures ; psychologically it is the power of associ- 
ating activities so that they will readily suggest 
one another m the order m which they nave been 
associated. Both these powers constitute a natural 
endowment m which men differ greatly fiom one 
another. Some men aie of weak formative power, 
hardly aide to fix new organic changes, to make 
new associations cohere by any amount of repeti- 
tion. They remain clmraiteiless beings to the 
end. In every sphere of life tliey represent the 
feeble types. ‘Mr. Pliable’ never takes on any 
pci sist cut habit. The original endowment of men, 
however, varies not only m its general nature, but 
also in its special directions Each individual can 
usually form a certain kind of habit with ease, 
while he may be practically incapable of forming 
otheis. Tins gives to every one his pecuhai bent, 
1ns indoles 

It thus appears that there is a limit to the 
plasticity of human nature, a limit to the changes 
that may lie produced m a man’s original nature 
by tho second nattue of habit On the theory of 
evolution, indeed, this limit is not absolutely im- 
movable ; even the distinctive organic structure of 
now species lias been evolved by a modifying pro- 
cess similar to that by which habits are formed, 
through a proeeas so slow that it must have ex- 
tended over incalculable icons of cosmic history. 
But there are two facts which must l*e recognized. 
On the one band, all ex peri mentation by man 

J iroves that there is a limit to the variations which 
le can produce in himself or m animal and vegetable 
organisms On the other hand, however, instances 
of appalling moral degradation and instances of 
amazing moral triumph make us hesitate about 
any sweeping assertions against variability in the 
moral life. Here at least the ratio of the old and 
the new is no faxed quantity. Apparently it varies 
in different individuals, and probably in the same 
individual at diflerent periods of growth. Con- 
sequently it is difficult to define the relative 
influence of inherited nature and acquired faculty 
in human life, and the attempt to define it leads 
to conflicting theories. Not only do scientific 
thinkers vary in their views on the subject at the 
present day, but the variation runs through the 
great historical controversies between Angustin- 
lauism and Pelagianism, Jansenism and Molimsm, 
Calvinism and Annimanism. 

But educability implies the power not only of 
forming, but also of reforming, habits Often the 
most formidable task of the educator is, not to 
counteract the original tendencies of nature, but 
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rather to break off habits that have become in- 
veterate. The second or habitual nature, as we 
have seen, sometimes overrides the primitive 
nature of men ; and then it becomes for the edu- 
cator a more intractable factor than congenital 
instinct. It seems at times to impose a limit on 
the plasticity of human nature as ngid as any 
that are fixed by original constitution. This is 
the ground of the familiar educational rule, to 
begin all training on a right method from the first, 
in order to avoid the formation of habits which 
must be unlearned before further progress can be 
made. The obstruction of old habits is also one 
of the causes which make the acquisition of new 
habits increasingly difficult with advancing years. 
For, as the years go on, every man is gradually 
forming an aggregate of habits which constitutes 
his distinctive character. That character becomes 
every day more intricately woven into the inner- 
most tissue of physical and psychical life, and the 
drift of this process points to the conclusion that 
the character thus formed may become at last 
practically unalterable. Whether the moral doom 
of men does actually in the end become fixed im- 
mutably for evil as well as for good is a problem 
which would carry discussion beyond the limits of 
our theme. But m the phenomena of habit there 
is revealed a moral government of life, which is 
characterized by the most rigorous justice. The 
growth of habit furnishes an unfailing reward for 
every virtuous act, and brings to every vicious act 
an unfailing penalty. In a familiar but singularly 
appropriate figure, every act we perform is likened 
to seed sown in a fit soil, destined to produce a 
fruit of its own kind. Whatsoever, therefore, a 
man soweth, that precisely, but that certainly, 
shall he reap in the habits that he creates. Thus 
virtue is literally its own reward, vice its own 
punishment. 

LreKBATraB —The beat studies on habit are those in the great 
wo*8 on Psychology Moat of these treat the special kinds of 
habit separately, though the separate treatments can usually 
be found In an index. Fortunately, however, one of the 
greatest recent works on the science, W. James’s Principles 
of Psychology (Lond 1907), devotee a whole chapter (the fourth) 
to the general nature of Habit The chapter on Habit (the 
eighth) In W. B. Carpenter's Mental Physiology » (Lond 1875) 
also deserves mention as being still of value On the educational 
aspects of the subject there is a little monograph by Paul 
Radestock, Die Geu>l>hnting und i hre Wichligkeit /Ur die 
Erziehung (Eng tr. Habit and Us Importance in Education , 
Boston, 1889). For younger children and their teachers there 
is another monograph by Walter L. Sheldon, Lessons in the 
Study of Habits (Chicago, 1903) The historical development 
of the subject is admirably traced in the tenth chapter of A 
History of the Problems of Philosophy, by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel S dailies (Eng. tr , London, 1902). 

J. Clark Murray. 

HADES.— See Eschatology, State of the 
Dead. 

HADES, DESCENT TO.— See Descent to 
Hades. 

HAGGADA.— See Rabbinism. 

! 

HAGIOLOGY.— See Saints. 

HAIDA.— i. Geographical and ethnological.— 
The Saida , or, as they term themselves, Xdida 
(».«. ‘people’), are an American Indian people 
whose territory includes the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the southern end of Prince of Wales 
Island, Alaska. Between 160 and 200 years ago the 
so-called Kaigani left the N. W. end of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and, landing on Prince of Wales 
Island, drove out the Tlingit from the southern 
end, of which they took possession. The Haida 
are not now a numerous people ; of the main , 
body, according to Swanton, in 1907 there remained 1 
some 000, and of the Alaskan branch about 300, 
making leas than 1000 in alL In 1830-41 their ! 


numbers were estimated at more than 8000; and 
in 1888 at 250 0, which must have been quite an 
exaggeration, in the light of the figures reported 
since then. Linguistically, the Haida form an in- 
dependent family, termed, in Powell’s classifica- 
tion (7 RBEW [1891], 118 f.), SkUtagctan , from the 
town-name Skidegatc, a corruption by the Whites 
of a name of a chief of the north shore, Sge'dagtts, 
Authorities like Boas and Swanton, however, 
consider possible an ultimate relationship of Iloida 
with Tlingit (phonetic and lexical coincidences, 
grammatical peculiarities), and more remotely 
with Athapascan ; but this is still doubtful, 
although certain elements of social organization 
also point in the direction of closer affinity between 
Hama and Tlingit (Koluschan). PhvHically. the 
Haida belong to that group of Indians oi the 
North Pacific Coast which includes also the Tlmgit 
and the Tsimshian, os has been shown by the 
anthropometric researches of Boas and other in- 
vestigators. 

a. Contact with Whites.— Swanton considers it 
not impossible that the Queen Charlotte Islands 
may have been visited by Spaniards during the 
17tn cent. {HAI i. [1907] 521), but ‘the first certain 
account of their discovery is that by Ensign Juan 
Perez, m the corvette Santiago, in *1774.’ Bodega 
and Maureile came the next year; m 1788, La 
Pcrouse, and, in 1787, Capt. Dixon, who ‘spent 
more than a month around them, aud the islands 
are named from his vessel, the Queen Charlotte .’ 
From that time onwards, ‘scores of vessels from 
England and New England resorted to tho coast, 
principally to trade for furs, in which business the 
earlier voyagers reaped golden harvests.’ The 
result of this intercourse is thus indicated by 
Swanton (p. 521 ) : 

' The advent of whites was, as usual, disastrous to the natives. 
They were soon stripped of their valuable furs, and, through 
smallpox and general immorality, they have been reduced in 
the lasb 60 years to one tenth of their former strength A 
station of the Hudson’s Bay Company was long established at 
Masset, but Is now no longer remunerath e At Bkldegate there 
are works for the extraction of dog fish oil, which furnish em- 
ployment to the people during much of tho year , but in summer 
all the Indians from this place and Masset go to the mainland 
to work in salmon canneries.’ These canneries also furnish the 
Kaigani with work in summer. 

Most of the Haida are Christians, at least 
nominally; mission-stations exist at Skidegate 
(Methodist), Masset (Anglican), and Howkan 
Presbyterian). Of the general attitude of the 
iaida, Swanton says (loc. ctf.) : 

1 The Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian seem to show greater 
adaptability to civilization and to display Jess religious conserva- 
tism than many of the tribes farther south. They are generally 
regarded as superior to them by the white settlers, and they 
< ertoinly showed themseh es such In war and In the arts/ 

In the 4 Story of the shaman, G&ndox’s-father/ 
recorded by Swanton (‘ Haida Texts,’ in Bull. S9 
BE, 1905, pp. 311-315), some items of White in- 
fluence are referred to, and it seems that the ‘new 
religion ’ of Bim, the Carrier Indian (Athapascan), 
reached the Haida of Skedans. 

J i. Tribal And social organization.— The Haida 
ong to those American Indian peoples who had 
a set social system, with caste divisions. The 
whole Haida jpeople, according to Swanton {HAI 
i. 522), ‘is divided into two “sides” or clans — 
Raven (Hoya) and Eagle (Got)— each of which is 
subdivided and resubdivided into numerous smaller 
local groups.’ Each clan is reputed to be ‘ descended 
from one woman.’ Besides the principal and more 
important towns of the Haida, ‘there was for- 
merly an immense number of small towns hardly 
distinguishable from camps, places that had been 
occupied as towns at some former time, and mythic 
or semi-mythic towns’ (i b. 523). Society consisted 
of chiefs and nobles, and common people and 
slaves ; and the lines were strictly drawn’, between 
the various classes. The slaves (see below) per* 
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formed menial labour, and tho difference between 
the common people and the nobility was accentu- 
ated in divers ways. For example, ' if people of 
low family passed close in front of chiefs’ houses 
in their canoes, they might be injured or enslaved.’ 
High bom children did not cry like those of slaves 
or of common people ; chiefs’ children sat highdn 
their fathers’ canoes ; to lean backwards in sitting 
was an evidence of low caste, good form demand- 
ing that ‘ one must sit on the forward part of the 
seat in an alert attitude’ ; common people were 
often referred to as • mosquitoes ’ — their bad words 
* bit ’ the rich (Swanton, ‘ Haida Songs,’ 12, 24, 25) 
There were many ‘low-class’ words, which the 
upper classes disdained to use. The use of labrets 
was a rnaik of high birth among the Haida. The 
people of the other clan took charge of a man’s 
funeral ; when an Engle died, the llaven people 
attended to the ceremonies, and vice versa. 

4. Slavery. —The Haida are among those tribes 
of the North Pacific Coast with whom the institu- 
tion of slavery attained considerable proportions ; 
hero a slave-class existed, the members of which 
were cither war captives or individuals purchased 
or obtained in other ways as slaves fiom neigh- 
bouring tribes. The strong caste-system probably 
made it difficult for male slaves as a rule to rise to 
positions of importance, although Swanton state* 
that the greatest Skidegate chief was a slave in 
his youth (ef Bull. SO BE, p 306 f ). With female 
slaves the caso was somewhat different, for these, 
‘especially if they were known to be of noble de- 
scent, sometimes manied their captors and became 
free.’ Swanton says further {IfAh 205) 

•Four prominent ITalda dan* and one clan among the 
Tsimahinn are fund to have originated from marriages of this 
kind, while another prominent Haida clan was called “ the 
Slaves, " though it is lnmossihle to say whether they were do 
scendod from slaves or whether tho term is applied ironically 
Slaves appear to have been often harshly used, 
and in the songs and myths there are many refer- 
ences to theii low estate and menial duties. In a 
cradle song given by Swanton (‘Haida Songs,’ 
p. 11), it is stated of the child that he may not kill 
dog-salmon or halibut, or chop cedar-bark ; for 
such things arc the work of slaves. In another 
song a mother styles herself, in jest, the ‘ slave ’ of 
her child (p. 41), and in yet another (p, 16) a 
mother is represented as having to take car 0 of the 
baby herself, because her family have no plaves. 
One slave was often set alx>ve all the rest. By the 
supernatural beings of Haida mythology, men and 
women were regaided as ‘human slaves,’ ' human 
servants,’ eto. At death, the bodies of Blaves were 
usually thrown into the sea. According to Swan- 
ton (Bull SO BE, p. 433), ‘ payment of kdda, 
remuneration for having enslaved a person, was 
accompanied by dancing ; payment of wal, re- 
muneration for having kuled or wounded a person, 
was not ’ A special l>eing, ‘Supernatural-slave,’ 
appeared to those about to be enslaved. 

S Secret societies.— According to Swanton, 
the Haida have had secret societies ‘ only during 
the last 100 or 150 years.’ These are of the spirit- 
initiation type. ‘The entire performance con- 
sisted in tho supposed possession of the novice by 
some one of a number of spirits, who carried the 
outli away and made him act the way the spirit 
imself was supposed to act. Some of these ways 
of acting were introduced, while others were in 
accordance with native conceptions. They were 
largely the property of certain chiefs, who would 
allow only their own families to use them ’ 
(Swanton, HAT ii. 497). 

6. Peace and war. — A considerable proportion 
of _ the Haida stories relate to war with their 
neighbours, the Tlingit, and others. Each war- 
party was accompanied by its own shaman. Tan- 
talizing songs were sung in the language of the 


people attacked. A figure for ‘ being killed in 
war’ was ‘being eaten by the Raven.* Those 
killed in battle were thought to go to the house 
of T&xCt in the sky. Battle-songs were sung by 
women in the absence of their husbands at war, 
and thore were songs used by all families in mak- 
ing peace. It was believed that unfaithfulness on 
the pait of a wife while her husband was away 
hunting or at war would cause him ill-luck or even 
death This incident appears frequently in tales 
and legonds. A supernatural being named Tia 
* presided over slaughter, and made lus presence 
known at a tnno when it was about to take place* 
(Swanton, Bull. S9 BE, p. 374). ‘When peace 
was made, one man from each side was generally 
taken up and borno around upon the shoulders of 
Ins opponents. He was called the “deer”* ( ib . 
p. 390). 

7. Totemism and heraldry.— As noted above, 
the Haida people are divided into two clans, 
‘ llaven’ ana ‘Eagle,’ of both of which there are 
many minor groups and subdivisions. Each clan 
has presumably a female progenitor (l)jilAqons, tlie 
reputed ancestress of the Eagle elan, figures in a 
number of legends, and is connected with a famous 
scandal) Marriage between members of the same 
clan was forbidden. The fact that men and w omen 
are of different clans Heems to have influenced the 
Haida idea of tho next or spiritual world. Most 
of the supernatural beings, nowever, seem to be 
assigned to the Raven people. Children followed 
the mother, and wore bound to her by closer ties 
than were husbands to wives. The Haida have 
been described briefly as having 1 animal totemism,’ 
with ‘exogamic totem-groups’ and a ‘maternal 
organization.’ The germ of what is known in 
Europe as heraldry may be said to have developed 
among the Haida. Mooney (II AJ i. 544) says : 

1 Among: the Haida and some other tribes of the N W coast, 
according to Swanton and other authorities, is found the Kerin 
of a similar system Hero, in many cases, the clan toteti*, or 
perhaps the personal manito of the individual, has evolved into 
a crest which persons of the highest rank, u ol greatest 
wealth, are privileged to figure by carving or painting upon 
thoir totem poles, houseH, or other belongings, tattooing upon 
their bodies, or painting upon their bodies in the dance, on 
payment of » sufficient number of “ potlatch ” gifts, to secure 
recognition as chiefs or leading members of the tribe Tho 
privilege is not hereditary, the successor of the owner, usually 
his sister’s son, being obliged to make the same ceremonial 
payment to secure the continuance of the privilege ’ 

Swanton, in his article on ' Totem-poles * (HA1 
ii [1910] 794 f. ), states that, 

‘According to native Haida accounts, carved designs were 
originally made directly on the front slabs of the house, after- 
wards on a broad, thick plank, and finally on poles,’ remarking, 
further, that ‘this comparatively modem evolution is cor- 
roborated by the Tlingit, who have only the grove post, upon 
which they carve representations of stories as well as crests ' 

The totem-poles of the Haida are chiefly of three 
kinds, ‘ outside and inside poles, and memorial 
columns.’ Grave-posts consisted of carved posts 
with carved grave-box on top. The totem-posts 
were erected during potlatches. 

1 The carvings on grave posts and grave boxes were almost 
always crest* owned by the family of the deceased, while those 
on house poles might be crests, or they might illustrate stories, 
and occasionally a figure of the house-owner himself was added, 
or the figure of some one whom he wished to ridicule.' 

8. Games.— Among the plays and games of the 
Haida Indians, Swanton and Culin enumerate : 
archery, dice-games, the ‘hand-game,’ hoop and 
pole, jackstraws, quoits, ring and pin, shinny, 
stick games, tops, and some other miscellaneous 
games. The dice-game of gutgi qa&tagaii ‘ was 
usually played at camp in the smoke-house, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the 
loser’s face with soot’ (Swanton, ‘ Ethnol. of 
Haida,’ p. 59). The game appears to be played 
indiscriminately by men and women. In the 
‘hand-game,’ G. A. Dorsey (Culm, ‘Games,’ in 
24 JIBE IV, p. 318) reports the use of a false bone 
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so constructed that it can be made to show up 
either white or black. Of the hoop and pole game, 
several varieties exist among the Haida. It is 
usually played with a disk or ring of hemlock 
twigs and a long stick. Under this head Culin 
also classifies the game of gao sku djt, or ‘a 
woman’s pubio bones,* desciibed by Swan ton 
(‘ Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60) as follows : 

1 This was a boys’ game. Late in the spring, when a tall, 
slim plant called Ldl. the pith of which was eaten, was at its 
best, the boys would collect a great quantity of the stalks 
Then two would each drive a couple of sticks into the ground 
about 6 yards apart. After that each would take about 20 sticks 
of the salmon-berry bush, and, using them as spears, alternately 
try to drive one of them between the adversary’s posts, or stick 
it into the ground beyond, so tiiat it would rest on their tops 
Each boy would then bid a certain number of Lcil stalks, and 
after they had used up all of their spears, he who boo red the 
most hits won all that nad been put up by his adversary If he 
were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; but if he were two 
points ahead, he won as much again ; if he were three points 
ahead, twice as much, and so on.’ 

Concerning the game of tcifqnddldaila, or 
‘knocking something over by shooting,* which 
was played by older people {sometimes a whole 
town turned out, and the resulting contests ex- 
tended over a long period of time), Svv anton informs 
us that, ‘ for some religious reason, they ceased 
playing with arrows as soon as winter began ’ Of 
the * stick-game,’ Swanlon, who describes it in 
some detail m his account of Haida games, says 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p 58) 

' The great gambling game of the Haida was the same as that 
used on neighbouring parts of the mainland It was played 
with a set of cylindrical sticks, 4 or 5 inches long The number 
of the sticks varied in tho sets that I have seen, one having as 
many as 70 Some of the sets were made of hone, but the moxt 
of \ew or some similar kind of wood These were finely 
polished, and in mail} cases elaborately carved or painted, but 
usually were simply divided into sets of from two to four by 
various lines drawn around them in black and red One of the 
sticks was left blank, or nearly so, and was called ditl, bait The 
djU was the piece hidden and guessed The gambling sticks had 
separate names, most of them bearing those of animals ' ' The 
more elaborate ones are ornamented with representations of the 
animal figures whose names they bear ' A set of 48 sticks, col- 
lected by O. P Newoombe and now in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum (Culm, op cif p 269), oonsisted of the following 
shadow, 8, red fish, 8, black bass, 8, mirror (of slate, wetted), 
S , sea anemone, 8 , dance head-dress, 8 , puffin, 3 , black bear, 
8’; devil fish, 8 , guillemot, 8 , large housefly , 3 , halibut, 8 , 
humpback salmon, 8 , dog salmon, 8 , centipede, 1 , < hiefs who 
kiss (i e rub noses), 1 , supernatural beings of high rank 
(<&«), < 

A monotonous chanting accompanies tho game, 
here aa elsewhere. Of the ethics of gambling 
among the Haida, Swanton observes, ‘it is not 
so true to eay that cheating was fair m Haida 
gambling as to say that it was pait of the game ’ 

In a ‘ ring and pm ’ game, described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p 60), when the V-shapod 
piece fell to the ground instead of being caught 
on the stick, after being thrown into the air, ‘ the 
one who threw must yield to the next player; 
but, before doing so, he was at liberty to pull his 
opponent’s hair violently or punch his knuckles as 
many times as he had made a catch.’ Concerning 
the game of jackstraws, which, he thinks, * would 
seem a natural and logical development from the 
game of stick - counting,’ Culm (p. 729) says: 
‘The only intimations the writer nas had of it 
in America are among the Eskimo and the Haida.’ 

9 . Songs. — The Haida have many brief songs 
of various sorts, both in connexion with feasts and 
other public ceremonies and for other purposes. 
Magio songs and ' power Bongs,’ used by shamans 
and others for the purposes of acquiring or in- 
creasing ability or influence, and incantations of 
divers kinds for luck in fishing or success in hunt- 
ing, war, eto., are common. There are also war- 
songs, love-songs, songs for calming and for raising 
storms, ‘dancing-hat* songs, satiric and taunting 
songs, songs belonging to the animals and other 
creatures in stones, house -songs, canoe -songs, 
songs of joy and mourning, women’s songs, cradle- 
songB, and peace-songs. A large number of all 
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sorts are recorded in the various works of Swan- 
ton (m 1 Haida Songs,’ texts and translations of 88 
cradle, 11 mourning, and 6 misoellaneous songs 
from the several H&ida dialects are given). Totem- 
pole raising and ‘potlatches* were accompanied 
by much dancing and singing. The joyful songs, 
called Len, were commonly sung indoors. Tne 
dju %' djat qagdn, or ‘women’s songs/ were used 
‘ when totem poles and house timbers were towed 
in during a potlatch (Bull. £9 BE, p. 147). 

10 . Feasts and festivals.— Like other tribes of 
the North Pacific coast, the Haida had a number 
of important feasts and festivals, some of which 
were of foreign oiigm. Tho institution of the 
‘ potlatch,’ a great feast in which the giver dis- 
posed of large amounts of property (commonly 
blankets) in presents to all invited, being after- 
wards ‘potlatched’ in return, was so esteemed 
that in one of the cradle-songs, cited by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p 8 ), a child is told that he is a boy 
and not a girl, in order that he may give great 
potlatches— for that was he born. Swanton says 
(II A 1 11 293) 

' Daring the festival in which the gifts were made, houses 
and carved poles were raised, chiefir children were initialed 
into the secret societies, their ears, noses, and lips were pierced 
for ornaments, and sales of copper plates, which figured promi- 
nently In the sooial and economic life of the people of this 
region, took plat e Among the llaida, children were then 
tattooed All was accompanied with dancing, singing, and 
feasting ’ 

People savo money for years in order to hold a 
great potlatch, and, distiibuting their wealth m 
this manner, become really ‘ rich ’ and attain high 
rank as chiefs, etc It is said, as Swanton reports 
(‘Haida Songs,’ p. 21): ‘Once when there was a 
groat famine in Skidegate Inlet, the chief of Drum 
Town had enough property to hold a potlatch and 
save every one from starvation.’ In a cradle-song 
the future potlatches of a child are likened to fhe 
deluge in the time of the Raven. In another, 
families are warned to be ready for invitations to 
the potlatch when the child is to bo tatued, etc. 
At potlatches and feasts tho chiefs were placed * in 
accordance with their wealth, the richer sitting 
nearer the inside house-pole, in the back part of 
the house ’ 

Among the peoples of the North Pacific Coast 
the salmon-ceremonials were of great importance 

xi. Shamans, medicine men, etc —The shamans 
of the Haida aeserve special mention from a re- 
ligious point of view. According to Swanton (HA I 
11 622) : 

* Among the HAida and Tlinglt, shamans performed practically 
ail religious functions, including, as usual, that of physician, 
and occasionally a shaman united the civil with the religious 
power by being a town or house chief also ’ 

Shamans obtained their positions hereditarily, or 
by natural fitness. The former was more common, 
the shaman getting his position from Ins uncle, 
and ' inheriting his spiritual helpers, juBt as he 
might his material wealth.’ He had a guardian 
spirit in either case, and ‘ the first intimation of 
lus new power was given by the man falling sense- 
less and remaining in that condition for a certain 
period.’ This was the sign of the presence of a 
secret-society spirit or a guardian spirit. 

X2. Witchcraft — Among the Haida, as with 
other peoples of the North Pacific Coast, belief m 
the power to influence ot control the thought and 
actions of others by supernatural means, occult 

g ractices, and the like, prevailed. According to 
wanton (HAI ih 966): 

1 Among the Haida witchcraft waa supposed to be due to mice 
which had got inside of a person's body, and if these oould be 
expelled he might be restored to his right mind. There were 
said to he as many as ten of these mloe sometimes, one of 
which (the last to leave) was a white one ’ A means of detect- 
ing witchcraft employed by the Haida shamans was ‘to repeat 
the names of all persons in the village in the presence of a 
live mouse, and determine the guilty party by watching Us 
motions,’ 
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One of the llaida families of the Eagle clan was 
called * witch-people ’ 

13 . Calendar.-~Of the llaida month-names two 
refer to mammals, three to birds, two to iisb, 
three to plants aud fruits, and two to the weather. 
Swanton, in Ins account of the Haida calendar 
lAmer Anthrop ., 1903), says that they formerly 
intercalated between the two portions into which 
they divided the year what they called a ‘ between 
moon,’ which may soinotimes have been omitted 
to correct the calendar. The two periods of the 
year, ‘summer* (Apnl-September) and ‘winter’ 
(October-Maroh), consisted of six months each. 

24 . Art.— The art of the Haida is, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting and remarkable north 
of the region of Mexican and Central American 
influence. Indeed, as W. II. Holmes observes, 

‘ The carvings of the llaida, Tllnglt, Kwakiutl, and other tribe*, 
In wood, bone, Ivorj, and elate are remarkable for their artistic 
qualititH and perfection of execution, displaying more than a 
mere suggestion of the mneterly qualities of the prehistoric 
work of the tribes of Mexico and Central America. 1 He Ha: g 
further . ‘A carving In black slate by a member of the Haida 
tribe, representing the “ bear mother, ” is not surpassed in spirit 
aud expression hyanj known work north of Mexico However, 
like the totem-pole models, masks, rattles, dishes, boxes, and 
tobacco pipes which excite our admiration, it was executed with 
steel tools and at a time when the intluonce of the art of the 
white man hod no doubt come to be somewhat decidedly felt ' 
(HA I 11 401) 

As matenals whereupon to exercise their artistic 
sense the llaida had particularly the fino-giained 
black slate of tho Queen Charlotto Islands, soft 
when first quairtod, but growing harder with time, 
and taking a good polish; also the oedar-w ood of 
this region, which enabled the tribes of the North 
Pacific roast to attain a perfection not elsewhere 
reached among the aborigines north of Mexico. 
Haida carving and soulptuie express themselves in 
special relations with ichgion, mythology, and Iuh- 
tory Of wood-work wo nave the curiously carved 
ana painted totem-poles (models of these for White 
consumption are now made in slate as well as in 
wood), and boxes for containing bones of the dead 
(grave-boxes), grave- posts, human figuros and those 
of animals ; the carved and painted house-fronts, 
posts, etc. ; furniture (boxes and chests for stor- 
ing household goods, property, etc.); implements, 
utensils, weapons, ceiemonial objects (batons, etc.) ; 
masks, etc. 

If. Balfour (Man, v 11 [1907) If ) describes a mask, carved from 
a solid block of wood some 40 year* ago by a Haida Indian 
Intended as a portrait of his wife, ana said to be ‘a good 
likeness ' 

The Haida houses were substantially built of 
planks, and on tho frontB were * elaborately carved 
and painted symbolical figures,’ while ‘directly m 
front a totem pole is placed, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected. ’ Haida canoes ai e another example 
of tho carver’s art and that of the decorator. Of 
objects m slate the Haida made pipes, carvings of 
human beings, animals, aud mythological figures. 
In horn, bone, and ivory, cups, ladles, spoous, and 
other utensils, implements, and ornaments were 
made, often in the form of or adorned with repre- 
sentations of human beings, animals, mythological 
beings, in whole or in part. 

Of three Haida carved spoons descried bv Ridgeway (Man, 
rf. [190C1 149), on e has the inot\f of a woman clasping a frog or 
a toad to her] breast and kissing it, another a woman and a 
boar ; a third a woman and a bu tterfly clasping each other. A 
fine old pipe has a woman and a raven in such a union. 

The Haida were also skilful in metal work : 
copper was used for ornaments and utensils (knives, 
rattles, daggers, the ' coppers ’ used as symbols of 
wealth) ; of silver (introduced by the Whites) they 
made bracelets, etc., with symbolical figures en- 
graved uj>on them. Other rather artistic develop- 
ments appear in the chiefs’ ' robes ’ of frayed bark, 
and in the ceremonial head-dresses. Noteworthy 
also is the Haida basketry hat. Book-painting 
does not ooour in the Haida country j according to 


New com be, of two rock-carvings noted one is prob- 
ably Tlingit. 

25. Painting and tatuing. — Besides the use made 
of painting on masks, totem-poles, and other wooden 
objects and ornaments, house-fronts, canoes, etc., 
the Haida practised painting and tatuing of face 
and body. A C. Fletcher says : 

' Along the Pacific coast both men and women were tattooed 
on the face and body, a custom that recently reached its most 
ornate development among the Haida of Queen Charlotte 
Inlands The designs were of conventionalized “totemio" 
figures, and seem to have indicated personal or tribal distinc- 
tion rather than any religious cult’ (UAl it 700) Bed and 
blue colours were employed 

26. Life and soul lore. — The souls of animals, 
according to the Haida, ‘ have the human form, and 
act very much nB men do on earth.’ According to 
Swanton [Bull, 29 BE, p 189), ‘ every animal and 
every human being is supposed to be provided with 
a “ thread of life— an idea not found elsewhere in 
America, so far as I am aware.’ The word applied 
(o this ‘thread of life* is Us— the term used also 
for thread mode of mountain sheep wool. 

In one of the tales a woman lets out the ‘thread of life* of 
her husband, who goes hunting, knowing by its action when he 
is coming back ; in another tale a man is told to wear a new 
hat, when he leaves on a flailing expedition, and, when a storm 
occurs, ‘she stretched her arm to the thread of life of him only 
who wore the new hat, and she saved him, because his wife left 
something for her * 

Restoration to life is a common thing in llaida 
tales, but Swanton (Bull, 29 BE, p. 349) met with 
but a single instance of restoiation to youth, t e. 
w hero Slaughter-lover ‘spit medicine upon the 
old peoplo they had killed, and they also became 
young.’ Fire was the means of communication 
between this world and the world of spirits, 
the messengor being ‘ Old-woman-under-the-fire.* 
Water is also occasionally mentioned as serving 
for such purposes (t b. p. 14) Food for the slam in 
the land of souls was transmitted through fire. 
Concerning ‘ Woman-under-the-hie,’ Swanton re- 
marks (16 p. 209) : 

* Woman-undor-the-flro repeated to the supernatural beings 
everything that was said near it. But, if charcoal were Instantly 
rubbed upon the lips of a person who had said anything they 
did not want the supernatural beings to hear, Woman-under- 
tho-flre knew that it was not intended ’ 


The souls of those dying in battle or by violence 
went to Tftxfit’s house in the sky. Concerning the 
souls of gamblers, we read m the tale of Sounding- 
gamblmg-Bticks ( ib p. 57) . 

‘ He was also said to live in a place within sight of the Land 
of Souls, and, when a gambler died, he came over to gamble 
with him, staking dog salmon against souls. If he were suc- 
cessful, there would be many deaths , If the gambler won, there 
would be a great run of dog salmon.' 

Tho re incarnation of salmon in human beings 
(particularly twins) is a common belief among 
several peoples of the North Pacific coast, with 
whom tne Salmon Festivals are of special sig- 
nificance. 

27 . Re-incarnation.— The belief in re-incarnation 
of the dead tilled a very important r61e among the 
Haula, with whom the child was thought to be the 
returning father, mother, or other dead relative. 
The myths, legends, and songs treat often of this 
topic In the cradle-songs the babies are reminded 
of what they used to do when formerly on earth ; 
old tatu-marks and other evidences of their identity 
with those passed away are pointed out; their 
childish actions are rebuked as being unbecoming, 
since, e g., they are re-born chiefs, and * too great 
to cry,’ etc. In a cradle-song given by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p. 5) a child is sung to as follows : 

' You need not think that the smoke of your house In 
the middle of Skedans will be as great as when you were a 
woman [in your previous life upon earth]. 

You need not think that they will make such a con- 
tinual noise of singing in 8kedans Creek as they used to 
when you were a woman [In your previous existence].. ' 

In another cradle-song we read (p. 38) : 

■ Why does be cry as a noble ories [i.#. eoftlyj ? 

Why does be more around as he si tat 

He move* around end cries for grandfather's bouse . 1 
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Many of the favourite stories of the Uaida tell 
of the re-incarnation of the Raven or Shining- 
Heavens, their highest deity — particularly the 
myth ‘How Shining-Heavens caused lumself to 
be born.* 

18. Influence of sea-environment on mythology 
and religion. — The influence of their island home 
and its sea-environment upon the mythological and 
religious ideas of the Haida has been very great, 
although not a few of the mythical figures, motifs, 
and incidents may have been borrowed rather 
recently from the Tsimshian, the Tlingit, and 
others. Water-monsters and supernatural beings 
of the sea of various sorts figure hugely in folk- 
thought, myth, and legend. The most prominent 
group of those supernatural beings are the Killer- 
whales. The killer- whale (Orca sp.) appears m 
many stories of the type of ‘ The Man who married 
a Killer-whale Woman, ’ cited by Swanton (Bu/f. 29 
BE, p. 286 f. ). The killer- whale is prominent in 
Haida art, being often represented conventionally 
by Ins fin instoad of by his whole body. In tales 
borrowed from Tsimshian and elsewhere, the 
r6le of the killer-whale is disproportionately 
emphasized, as, e.a., in the story ot Gunanastmglt 
{ib. 336-340). 

19. Supernatural beings. — The Haida world 
teems with supernatuial beings of land and sea, 
mountain and forest, river and lake, clitt' and 
cave, air and sky. Communication between them 
and human beings is generally by way of fire, 
personified as ‘ Old-woman-under-the-hre’ (see 
above), the messenger of the supernatural These 
supernatural beings ‘ are unable to bear the odour 
of urine, the blood of a menstruating woman, or 
anything associated with these ’ (»6. 148). They are 
believed to land their canoes bow first, and to do 
the opposite of the human in various other things. 
Supernatural beings * hunt during the night, and 
get home before ravens begin calling ; if they 
Hfe detained in any way so that they hear the 
raven, they at once fall dead’ (t b. 188). When a 
supernatuial being was born, he grew up quickly, 
and soon cried for a bow, but would only be satis- 
fied with one of copper Supernatural beings made 
fire by rubbing ham w hite stones together. Those 
who have become animals can be recognized, when 
being skinned and cut open, by the ring of copper 
about their necks Simply looking at them is 
said to be enough often to make supernatural 
beings laugh (ib. 268). Supernatural beings ‘do 
not want anything dirty, like human beings, upon 
them.’ Thus, a man often feels a reef shake 


under him for this cause (ib 287). 

Among the most noted supernatural beings, or figures with 
names of such, are the following. Killer-whale, Supernatural- 
woman-in-whom-is-thunder, the W&sjro, Cave-supernatural- 
being, Supernatural-fisherman (god of fishing), Master-Carpenter 
or Master-canoe builder (a favourite deity ot the canoe-building 
HaidaX Mouse- woman, Super natural -sparrow, Dagu-sgana (being 
who tries the strength of heroes), Bacred-one-atanding -ana- 
moving, Supernatural belng-who went-naked, The-one-in-Lhe- 
sea (the greatest supernatural being in the ooeanX Master- 
hopper (a one-legged supernatural being, or a being with one 
leg shorter than the other), Supernatural-being-at-wbose- 
volce-the-ravens-Bit-on-the-eea, Haven, DjilAqons, and Shining- 
Heavens. 

The terms ‘Master,* * Greatest of,* ‘Mother of,’ 
‘Owner of’ are often applied to supernatural or 
aemi - supernatural creatures: e.a. ‘ Mother -of* 
halibut/ ‘ Greatest * of - gulls.’ * Owner * of - dog- 
salmon.' These supernatural beings seem often 
to have the power of assuming the form of a thing 
and yet to be distinct from it. Thus, e.g., * Clifl- 
woraan,’ or * Reef-woman,’ may be a cliff or a reef, 
and also live under it. 

20. Deities, demi-gods, and heroes.— From the 
mass of characters in Haida mythology and folk- 
lore the following may he singled out as especially 
noteworthy : Shining-Heavens, Raven, Lagua, 
DjilAqons. Of these Lagua is a Tlingit spirit; 


DjilAqons is the ancestress of the Eagle dan ; the 
other two are the chief deities, or demi gods, of the 
Haida. Stfi, or * Shining-Heavens,’ is * the highest 
deity anciently recognised by them. ’ The my thof his 
incarnation, ‘ How Shining-Heavens caused himself 
to bo born,’ is one of the greatest of stones told by 
the Haida (Swanton, Bull. 2 9 BE, pp. 26-31). 

One of the first incidents in this tide might be compared with 
the finding of Moses by the Egyptian princess : * Haida woman, 
digging on the beach, uncovers a oockle-shell, from which comas 
the cry of a baby She looks Into it and discovers a UtUs child, 
which sho takes homo. The wonder child soon grows up ; it hi 
Shining Heavens, who shows his supernatural character in tha 
approved way. In one myth the Haven finds a cockle-shell full 
of children thrown about by the waves. By some this birth in 
a cockle sbell is interpreted to mean birth from a cockle. The 
birth of the wonder-child, the re-incarnation of some famous 
personage, or the incarnation of some supernatural being, is 
the typioal hero-story of the Haida. 

Besides the tale of Shining-Heavens, we have 
the story of * Jle-who got-Hupernaturol-power-from- 
his-httle - finger,’ ‘ He - who - was - born • from • lns- 
mother’s - side,’ and others. Abandoned or put- 
away children often figure in hero-tale, such, e.g , 
as « The-one abandoned-for-eating-the-flipper-of-a- 
hair-seal.’ That the existence of a Haven clan 
among the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian has had 
something to do with the importance of Raven 
stories in their mythology is pointed outby Swanton 
{Bull. 29 BE, p. 146, and ‘ Etlmol. of Haida,’ p. 
104), who gives (Bull. 29 BE, pp. 110-140) the tale 
of ‘ Raven Traveling,’ which is sometimes spoken 
of as the ‘creation legend of the Haida’; hut, as 
Swanton remarks, it rather * explains how things 
wore altered from one state or condition into that 
in which we now find them’ (p. 146). Raven, 
indeed, is transformer rather than creator, although 
I10 is represented as having originated not a few 
things, and is the principal liguro at the ‘ creation,’ 
for 1 topographic features, natural phenomena, the 
tastes, passions, habits, and customs of animals 
and human beings are mainly explained by referring 
to something that Raven did in ancient times/ 
His story-name is NafiUlslas, or ‘ Iie-whose-voice- 
ls obeyed.’ He has a butloon-Bide, like some other 
American Indian gods and denu-gods, but some 
Ilaida also express the opinion that ‘ Nafikilslas 
was a great chief who put on the skin of a raven 
[the usual magic de\ icej only when he wanted to 
act like a buttoon/ The travelling companion of 
Raven is Eagle or (among the Masset Haida) 
Butterfly. Othor interesting deities are Tftxfit 
(whose name is confused with that of a small bluish 
salmon), to whose house in the sky go all murdered 
or killed in battle ; and Tia, the Killer, ‘ the deity 
who presides over death by violence.’ Tia, who 
is headless with blood streaming from his neck, is 
seen oris heard by those about to bo killed (ib. 172). 
A curious feature of Haida mythology, as Swanton 
notes, is the fact that all the ‘ nver-spints ’ seem to 
bewomen, only a single instance to the contrary hav- 
ing been met with. Among these water-creatures, 
who appear frequently m the tales and legends, are 
the following : Creek-woman (in various localities) ; 
Supernatural-woraan-who plays-up-and-down-with- 
her own-property (i.e. witn the nsh) ; Flood-tide- 
woraau; and the Tidal-woman. One of the winds, 
North-east, was named after Fair- weather-woman, 
who figures in several stories. Other female 
characters in Haida mythology and folk-lore are . 
the Half-rock (stone from hips down) -woman, or 
Woman-rooted-to-the-ground ; Old-w oman-under- 
the-fire (messenger from men to the supernatural 
beings) ; Porpoise-woman ; Ico-w oman ; Property- 
woman ; Mouse - woman ; Panther - woman (this 
character has a Tsimshian name) ; Woman sitting- 
and-smeliing. But the most famous female figure 
in Haida lore is DjilAqons. DjilAqons in the 
ancestress, or at least the special patroness, of all 
those of the Eagle clan; and she figures hi a 
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scandal with Swimming -russet- backed * thrush, 
another supernatural being. 

21 . Animals in legends.— In the legends of the 
Haul a a large propoition of the birds, beasts, and 
fishes of then environment ligure more or less 
pi eminently . whnle, porpoise, seal, sea-lion, salmon, 
<od, halibut, dovil-fisn, oulachon, sculpin, herring; 
gull, duck, water-fowl (scoter, grebe, etc ), eagle, 
raven, crow, cormorant, wood-pecker, owl, wren, 
hawk, pullin, loon, dipper (water-ousel), goose, 
iobin, thrush, blue hawk, blue jay, snowbird, 
( reeper, tanager, grouse, black -bird, sparrow, 
lieaver, porcupine, marten (oldei brother of black 
beat), land-otter, dog, black bear, grizzly bear (a 
bugaboo foi childion), mouse, mink, heron, ground- 
hog, weasel, frog, etc. Some of tho mainland 
annuals, such as the wolf, also appear The 
animals in the story have names dilleient from their 
common everyday ones Thus marten is commonly 
Kux.u ; but in stories he is called Kux.ugindgUs. 
The Thunder- bird and the Sleep-bird are poculiar 
oharaeteis Of the land-animals the land-otter 
has a idle mi generis' According to Swan ton 
(‘ Ktlinol. of Huuia,’ p 20 f., Btt/l 29 BE, p 
225), 

‘A man who Just saved hitnaelf from drowning wag suppoged 
to ho deprived of Iiin sorigog hy land otters and become harm 
formod into a creature called gagix U This bouiff had land 
otter fur all over its bod v, and upturned nose, and a face covered 
with flair uplncg It travelled all over tha llaida country with 
the utmost eaae ’ 


If ft land-otter looked at any one while drinking 
water, that poison * was seized with fits, soon died, 
and went to Jive among the Land-otter people’ 
(Bull, 29 BE, p 27U) The idea that loss of the 
senses or craziness is caused by the land-otter is 
common to several of the Indian peoples of the 
North Pacific Coast Concerning the land-otter 
we learn also (i ft.) that *if a land-otter forgot to 
take along the mat used to cover the knees of a 
canoo man while paddling, he was suie to be killed 
by human beings.’ 


LiTHtuTt/iiK —Tho most authoritative recent literature con 
oernliiK the llaida consists of tha various monograph* of 
Bwanlon, the earlier Reports of Roas, etc Tho following nmv 
be cited here' Prana Boas, ‘ Decorative Art of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast' (Dull Amor, Mitt Nat Umt , N Y , 
vol Jx no 10 11807]), ‘Facial Paintings of the Indians of 
Northern British Columbia’ (M cm Amer Mus Nat II tut , I 
(18081 1-24), ‘Reports on N W. Tribes of Canada' (Rrp JSrit 
A moo Adv Sot, 1880-1808), Indian Sagen von dor Hold 
pactflschm Ktiste Amenkat, Berlin, 1806 , Stewart Culln, 
‘Uaino* of the North American Indians,’ in ?4 RREW, 1007, 
G. M. Dawson, ‘Report on tho Queen Charlotte Islands’ 
(Rep Grot Survey Of Canada for 1878-1879), Montreal, 1880 , 
James Deans, ‘Tales from the Totems of too llidery’ (Arch 
Intern Folk Lore A s»oo , li ), Chicago, 1880 ; C. F. Newcombe, 
‘The Halda Indians ’ (Con>/r Intern dee Amir , xvUme «eas , 
Quebec, 1906 (1007J 1 186-140), J. G Swan, ’The Haidnh 
Indians of Queen Charlotte's Islands, Bntlah Columbia ’(Smith 
soman Contrib to Knotcl , vol xxl , Washington, 1874) j John R. 
Sw&nton, ’Contributions to the Ethnology of the Halda' 
(Mem, Aim r Mut Nat U\»t , N Y , Anthrop v (1006] 1— 3<N»X 
•Halda Texts (Masset Dialect)’ (tb, x. (1908) 271-812). ’Haida 
Texts and Mjths (Hkldegate Dialect)’ (Bull 89 BE (1006]), 
‘llaida Bongs' (PuM Atmr, JSthnol Soe 111 [1012] 1-68), 
' llaida’ (II AI l. [1007] 620-523), on the language, see John R 
Swanton, ’Haida' ( Ilandb . of Amer. 2nd Lang [Bull, 
UO BAM. i (1011] 206-282), C. Harrison, Haida Giainmai, ed 
A F. Chamberlain, Ottawa, 1896 Mention uiav also be made 
of OT Stones m the llaida Lang , London, 1808, and of the 
partial tar of the Pr. Bk by J. H. Keen, do. 1809, and of tbe 
tr of three Gospels and of A of*, bv C Harrison and J. H. Keen, 
1801-B7. Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


HAIL.— See Prodigies and Portents. 


HAIR AND NAILS.— In custom, ritual, and 
superstition, the some ideas underlie tho majority 
of beliefs and oeremonies relating to human hair 
and nails ; and tbe whole class of observances may 
be conveniently treated in a single article. Some- 
times, indeed, customs may be due to the close 
connexion of the hair with the head ; and analo- 
gies in the case of the nails will naturally be want- 
ing. For example, certain praotioes relating to the 


hair of the head appear to have originated from 
the wide-spread belief that the head (q, v.) itself is 
particularly sacred (see Frazer, GB*, pt. li ‘ Taboo,’ 
p. 252 f.). Some races think that a spirit lives in 
the head, and it is important not to disturb this 
spirit more than is necessary, or, as among the 
Creeks, the hair is itself regarded as the seat of 
life (Gruppe, Gr. Myth, and Religwnsgesch , 
Munich, 1906, pp. 187, 728) — a belief which is 
also found, in a modified form, among the 
Omaha (Fletcher and La Flesche, 27 11BEW 
[1911], p. 124) Hence the Burmese shrink from 
frequent washing of the head ; and, when the 
hair of their kings was cut, the operation was at- 
tended with much solemnity Possibly, therefore, 
some superstitious concerning hair-washing or 
hair-cutting arise from a special fear of otiend- 
tng or injuring the spirit of tho head. Samson’s 
strength was lost as soon as tho hair of lus head 
was cut oil (Jg 16 l7ff ). But, in the main, these 

S atitions are tho outcome of a piimitive 
which affects tho nails as much as the hair 
The savage thinks that any poition of Jih body, 
though severed, still retains some soxt of connexion 
with nimself. Thus, injury to the hair or nails is 
liable to cause danger to the person to whom the 
clippings belonged. The principle of 1 sympathetic 
magic’ is well-known in folkloro, and, if a man 
can work magic on an enemy by obtaining a 
portion of Ins clothing, it is even more readily com- 
prehensible that he can do mischief by means of a 
part of his enemy’s actual body The simplest 
precaution against this danger is obviously to 
avoid hair-cutting altogether. This course is some- 
times taken to protect those whose lives aio speci- 
ally valuable, as in tho case of the Frankish kings 
(GB 3 , pt. li. p 258), but more often the cutting 
of hair or nails is avoided only on certain occasions 
or at certain periods, when it v\ ould be more danger- 
ous than usual. Young cluldicn are frequently 
thought to he peculiarly exposed to magic ; henqp 
we often hnd that neither nails nor hair may be 
cut in infancy or during the early yeais of child- 
hood. Tins supei stition is (or was till recently) 
common m England ; c q., a baby’s nails must not 
be cut until it is a year old, otlienvise it will be 
‘ light-fingered,* or ill-luck will result (soe County 
Folklore, i. [1802] 12 [Suffolk], v. [1908] 230 [Lin- 
cohishiro], etc.). Usually the danger is avoided 
by biting tho nails (one of the superstitions which 
indicate a fear of iron) This practice is wide- 
spread in Europe (see Denham Tracts , li. [1895] 24 ; 
County Folklore, iv. [1904] 58 ; Mtlusme, li 486, 
for examples from various parts). So, among the 
negroes of Jamaica, to cut the nails of infants 
with scissors will make them thieves (FL xvi. 
[1905] 68). 

In the case of adults, the hair (or sometimes the 
nails) must not bo cut during times of special 
danger. According to Diodorus (i. 18), Egyptian 
travellers did not cut their hair until tho end of 
their journey. The inhabitants of fftif m Arabia 
shaved their heads at the sanctuary of their town, 
on returning home. Robertson Smith, who quotes 
this example (Rel. Sem .* 331), suggests that the 
lxind between the worshipper and his god has been 
loosened by absence during the journey, and the 
offering of hair has the effect of binding it again. 
This explanation is very possible in certain cases ; 
but more probably the custom of leaving the hair 
uncut during a journey arises from the fear that a 
stranger may work magic by means of the locks. 
It is also possible that the idea of purification may 
underlie the practice : a traveller has been exposed 
to defilement or infection among strangers, and he 
removes the nnol^anness by cutting his hair on 
returning home. Van Gennep (Rites de passage, 
p. 263) lays stress on the pilgrimage or journey as 
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intermediate between two stages (separation et upon them. In Europe this idea survives in the 
aqrigatwn), each of which has its appropriate belief that a person will suffer from headache, if 
ritual. any of his hair is carried off by birds to build their 

In Greek myth, Aohilles kept his hair uncut nests To avoid risk, the clippings are often burnt 
because his father Peleus had vowed it to the river or buried. At Home, the ft amen Dtalis , who was 
Spercheius, if his son should come home from war subject to many kinds or tabu, was obliged to 
in a foreign land (II. xxiii. 144 ft.). This, however, bury the cuttings of his hair or nails under a fruit- 
does not prove that the early Greeks were among tree (Aul. Gell. x. 15). A large number of parallel 
those who abstained from hair-cutting when on a instances are collected in Aldusine, in 860 f. } GB*, 
dangerous expedition ; Achilles had left home as a nt. n. p. 274 ; Hartland, LP n. 132 ft'. Harm may 
boy, and (as will be seen below) it was a practice be done innocently as well as by malice ; hence the 
for Greek youths to offer their hair to the local warning, in a 'symbol’ of Pythagoras, not to 
river on reaching manhood. But the passage is a delile or stand upon the cuttings (dvoryxkr/icun sal 
good example of the common custom whereby the Kovpatt n ^ tirovpetv yijSi itploraaOai [Diog. Laert. 
hair is left uncut during the period of a vow. A vin., Vit. Pyth . § 17]). In another Pytlmgorean 
Nazirite was commanded to let lus hair grow w’hile * symbol ’ there is an injunction to spit on the 
under a vow ; afterwards he shaved ‘the head of cuttings (Iambi. Protrept. 21), obviously as a pro- 
his sepai ation’ at the door of the tabernacle, and phylaetic (for this virtue of saliva, see Sittl, Die 
burned the hair in the sacrificial fire (Nu ; see Oebarden d Griech. u. libm., Leipzig, 1890, p. 
also Ac 18 I8 21 2Sf *). Here, and in many other cases, 117 f., and Hartland, n. 258 f.). Brand (Pop. Ant!*, 
the hair-cntting seems to be a means of punfica- 1870, m. 263) mentions a superstition that one 
tion for the person who, during the continuance of should spit three times on hair which lias been 
the vow, has been unclean. combed out, before throwing it away. In many 

Besides the penod of a vow, there are other cases, when the hair or nails are not burned or 

occasions on which the cutting of hair is avoided buried, they are carefully preserved. Often the 
According to a common English superstition, motive is a fear of magic ; but occasionally the 

‘ it was better you were never born practice is duo to a different cause Those w ho 

Than on the Sabbath pare hair or horn ’ believe in a resurrection of the body have a natural 

(For European parallels, see Mtlimnc, u. 487 f.) anxiety that no pait of their person may be missing 
Here Christianity has no doubt adopted a pagan on the day of resurrection. In Leitrim, while some 
superstition, which is mentioned as early as Hesiod peasants burn their hair and nails for fear of the 
( Works and Days, 742 f. /itjS’ Avb trevrbloio 8eQv tv fairies, others keep their hair-cuttings, which may 
Sairl 0a\fly \ aSov iirbxbupoC rdyveiv alduvi i e. be required on the Day of Judgment to turn the 

nails must not be cut at a religious festival). The scale against the weight of sms (FL vh [1896] 
same warning is given m the Symbols of Pytha- 182 f). This explanation has probably superseded 
goras, where the prohibition extends to the hair an original fear lest the body should be incomplete, 
also (Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 25, Proti apt 304). Plutarch Indeed, in Cavan this reason is avowed ; it ib un- 
(de Is. et Usir. 4) offers the explanation that nails lucky to burn hair, which will bo requited on the 
are secretions (irepiTT^yara), and therefore impure. Last Day in order that the body may appear as 
The remark is sensible enough; but we may per- God created it (FL xix. [1908] 319). Such an idea 
diaps look a little deeper for the origin of the tabu, is not confined to Christian races ; Frazer (GB*, pt. 
We have seen reason to suppose that hair-cutting u p 279) quotes similar beliefs from the Incas of 
often marks the end of an unclean state, by carry- Peiu, the Turks, and others. 

ing off the infection. But, within the range of In leech-craft, the use of hair and nails is wide- 
savage thought, the same cause may produce spread ; only a few r typical examples can here bo 
results diametrically opposite ; and, amongst some given. Pliny (JIN xxvm. 23) mentions, as a 
races, the danger of hair-cutting must be counter- remedy for fever, that the Magi placed the parings 
acted by various observances. The Maoris, in from a patient’s fingers and toes at the door of 
particular, were placed under many restrictions, and another man, before sunrise. Some of the Magi, 
were debarred from all social intercourse for some more innocently (as Pliny adds), order the panngs 
days after the operation (OB*, pt. ii. p. 264). The to be thrown on an ants’ nest ; the first insect that 
ancestors of the Greeks and other Europeans may carries off the nails is to be caught and worn as 
well have suffered similar restrictions ; and the an amulet. These prescriptions are generally ex- 
idea that the cutting of hair or nails prevented plained, with Pliny himself, as cases of the ' trans- 
access to a festival would naturally pass into a foreuceof evil’ to another person, animal, or place: 
belief that the festival would be defiled by such an and many cases of folk-medicine seem to be based 
act. Besides Sunday, Friday is commonly con- on this principle. In the Hebrides, epilepsy is 
sidered an unlucky day for hair or nails— e.g in cured by burying a black cock with clippings of 
Somerset (FL v. [1894] 338), in the Hebrides (ib. x. hair ana nails from the patient. In Meath, a child 
[1899J 268), and elsewhere. Sometimes a distinc- may be cured of the same malady by burying some 
tion is made, as in Northumberland, where it is of nis clothing with a lock of ms hair. As the 
unlucky to cut hair on a Friday or pare nails on a linen moulders, the child recovers (FL xix. 316). 
Sunday (Denham Tracts, it 343). The prohibition, Hero, and often, the object is to be rid of the 
as far as regards Fnday, seems to be influenced by disease by mere transplantation. But, as Hart- 
Christianity; at least among the later Romans, land notes (ii. 144 f.), many of the cases generally 
Friday was lucky for the hair, as appears from explained by transference are different. In a 
a verse found in Ausonius (Eclog. 1 : * ungues common type of leech-craft, the hair or nails of 
Mercurio, barbani love, Cypride crines,’ t.e. the a sick person are stuffed into the hole of a tree, or 
nails should be cut on Wednesday, the beard on hung up in its branches. Here the object may 
Thursday, the hair on Friday). Among the often be to secure a healing union with a healthy 
modem Jews in Jerusalem it is thought that nails tree ; for in a similar rite, m which a sick child u 
should be cut early in the week, that they may passed through a tree, the good health or preserva- 
not start growing on the Sabbath (FL xv. [1904] tion of the tree is an important feature. It is quite 
187). possible, therefore, that the idea of a healing union 

When it is necessary to cut hair ot nails, there is the motive of some other practices in which the 
is a further difficulty in disposing of the clippings, panngs are transferred to an animal or man ; and 
For, as has been mentioned above, they may fall Hartland thinks that the notion of mere transfer- 
into the hands of an enemy who can work magic ence has often obscured or supplanted an older 
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belief in the virtue of union with a healthy object, 
whether human being, animal, or plant. 

Apart from cases of sickness, the hair is very 
commonly found us a medium of connexion or 
union. This idea is probably at the root of the 
well known cuntom of dedicating a lock of hair to 
a god. At a later stage of thought, the hair is no 
doubt considered as a mere symbol ; but in earlier 
times the worshipper, by offering a part of himself, 
is put in actual communion with his god. In 
Greece, as we have already seen in the case of 
Achilles, youths and maidens ottered their hair 
to deities on reaching maturity. Frequently the 
deity was the life-giving river of the country ; 
Orestos presents a lock ‘for nurture* (Opeirr^pioy) 
to the touch us (yfCseh. Choeph. 6). (For other 
examples, see Pausanias, i. 37. 3, viii. 20. 3, and 
41. 3, with FrazeT’a note, giving parallels from 
other nations.) lloth in Arabia and in Syria it 
seems to have been customary to sacrifice hair as 
nn initiation into the state of adolescence (Rel. 
Sent, 9 327 f. ; of Lucian, de Dca Syr. 55). The 
custom was regular at Home, the hair being dedi- 
cated to some patron deity ; e.g., Nero dedicated 
his first beard to Jupiter (soe references in Mayor 
on Juvenal, ni. 180). Offerings of hair were also 
mado on other occasions m Groece— as by girls 
before marriage (Herod, iv. 34; Paus i. 43. 4). 
In these casos, the offering may have been ‘pro- 
pitiatory,’ as it was made to virgin deities, and 
seems designed to avert their wrath at the mar- 
nage of their worshippers. But the general idea 
is the same the worshipper is put m communion 
with the deity. Pausanias (ii. 11. 6) mentions a 
statue of Hygieia, the goddosa of health, which 
was almost hidden by women’s hair and garments, 
no doubt dedicated before or after clutdbirth. 
Similarly, the cutting of hair is the means where- 
by tins living are put in direct communion with 
the dead. Often the mourner’H hair is placed on 
the tomb, or m the grave, or on the corpse itself. 
Here the desire to maintain connexion with the 
dead is, no doubt, tho original motive, though fre- 
quently foigotten. Tho custom is classical : in 
/Ksch. {Choeph. 0), Orostes offers hair at the tomb 
of his fathor, as well as a look to the river-god 
(koo also Soph. El. 52, 449, A). 1174 ; Eur. Tro. 480 ; 
Lysias, Epit 00; Bion, i. 81; for parallels from 
other peoples, see llartland, LP it. 22011*.). In 
many instances the hair is not brought into close 
contact with the dead, and appears to be cut simply 
as a token of mourning (as in Homer, Od, iv. 198 ; 
Eur. Ale. 101, Or. 458 ; and often in other races). 
But hero it is probable that the original purpose 
lias been forgotten, and the cutting of hair has 
degenerated into a mere expression of gnef. Hence 
the Persians cut not only their own hair, but also 
that of their horses, after the death of a famous 

f uneral (Herod, ix. 24). By a natural extension, 
)eath himsolf was said to cut off a lock from the 
head of a doomed person (Eur. Ale. 74 f ; Verg. 
ASn iv. 698 f.). In many of those cases it has been 
thought that the ottering of hair is a substitution 
for the whole person, who is thus spared tho neces- 
sity of being aotually sacrificed to the dead (see 
Tylor, PC*, 1891, ii. 401). According to a slightly 
different view, the hair is a pledge of the ultimate 
union of the mournor with the dead in the nether 
world. Both these explanations may hold in cer- 
tain instances; but the general idea (as stated 
above) seems to bo rather a wish to preserve con- 
nexion between the living and the dead (see LP ii. 
325 f ) 

The broad idea that union can be effected by 
means of the hair or nails may be illustrated by 
other practices. As is well known, savages lay 
great stress on the influenoe of diet, believing that 
to consume part of a man or animal will transmit 


their distinctive qualities. Thus, in Japan, the 
character of another person was acquired by boil- 
ing his nails in water and drinking the decoction (FL 
xii. [1901] 71) In Jerusalem a Jewess will some- 
times serve her hair or nail-parings in a padding 
to her husband, in order that his love may be in- 
creased {ib. xv. 187). Instances might easily be 
multiplied. An equally primitive conception— 
that the piocesses of Nature can be contiolled or 
influenced by human magic — can also be traced in 
various superstitions connected with the hair and 
nails. The Maoris believod that hair-cutting might 
cause a thunderstorm ( GB *, pt. u. p. 271) ; and, as 
Frazer adds, tho same idea is probably the base of 
a lloman superstition that on shipboard the hair 
or nails should be cut only m a storm (Petron. 104). 
Petromus’ own explanation is that the omen would 
be bad, as the sailors’ most desperate vow was to 
otter their hair to the sea-god. Such vows, it is 
true, wme common in classical times (see references 
m Mayor's note on Juv xn. 82) ; but the origin of 
the maxim is, no doubt, the belief that, when the 
storm had arisen, the harm w as already done. The 
use of hair as a lam-charm is clear from the ex- 
amples collected m GB*, pt. i. 1 Magic Art,’ vol. i. 
p. 251 f. 


Literature —For European and other folk-loro In this con- 
nexion, see MHusmr, li [Paris, 1884-86] 300. 481 f. (Gaidoz and 
Holland), iii [1886-86] 333 Tho general subject is treated by 
J G Frazer, GB*, pt. ii ' Taboo,' London, 1911, p 258 f , and 
by E S Hartland, Legend of Perseus, do 1896, il 64 f , 182 f. 
See also W. Robertson Smith, Rel. of Sem a Kdinb. 1894, 
pp 826 f., 481 1 , G A Wilken, 1 Obor das Haaropfer und 
elnlge andere Trauergebrauche bel den Volkorn Indonesians,’ 
in Revue coloniale mUmat iii [1886] 226ft., iv [1887) 846 A *, 
F. B Jevons, Introd. to Hist of Religion, London, 1896, 
p. 193 f. , A van Gennep, Lee Rites de passage, Pans, 1909, 
p. 233 f. , J. Kirste, ‘ Indogerm Gebrauehe beim Hoar- 
sohneiden/ Analecta Grcrrientna, Graz, 1893, pp 63-69, W. 
Crooke. JPR it 60 f, 277 f , I. Benzinger, I Broyd6, and 
J. Jacobs. ‘Hair,’ in JK vi [1904] 167-169, M. Seligsohn, 
‘Nail,’ ib ix. [1906] 119 f , I. Benxuiger, ‘Hoar,’ in PRES vii 
[18D0J 270t. (cf R Zehnpfund, ib xx [1908] 84, 88), A C. 
Fletcher, ‘Hair Dressing/ in II Al [Bull SO BK], 1 [1907] 
624-620 , O Schrader, art * Haartracht/ in Reallcz, de* 
indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 316-319 

E. E. Sikes. 

[The cutting or tearing of tho hair in mourning 
for the dead has been mentioned in ERE iv. 439 1 . 


[primitive], 484 b [non-Aryan Indian], and abundant 
Hobiew and Jewish material is collected in PRE * 
xx. [1908] 84, 88, and JE ix. [1905] 101 f. The 
same custom is also found on the American con- 


tinent, as among the Shastan, Dakota, Crow 
(Yarrow, Introd. to the Study of Mortuary Cus- 
toms among the N. Amer. Ind., Washington, 1880, 

B p. 01, 71 L, 91), Iroquoi9, Virginians, Brazilians, 
aribs (Lafitau, Mcturs des sauvages amir., Paris, 
1724, iv. 151 f.), Thngit (Swanton, £6 BBT? IF [1908], 
429), and Pima (Russell, ib 195). Among tho 
Salish, according to Hill-Tout (cited by A. C. 
Fletcher, HA I l. 952), the conventional sign of 
mourning 


* is tho severing’ ot tho hair of tho surviving relatives, who dis- 
pose of it in various ways according to the tribe — by burning it 
to prevent its falling into the hands of & sorcerer , by burying 
it where vegetation is dense, thus insuring long life ana 
strength ; by putting it away for final buna] at their own 
death , by costing it into running water, and by fastening it to 
the branches on the eastern side of a red-fir tree/ 


Occasionally hair is taken from the corpse in- 
stead of being cut off in its honour by the survivors. 
Thus, among the Iroquois a loek of hair from the 
corpse was given to the nearest relative of the 
deceased (Lafitau, iv. 122 f.). Among the Zufii, 
locks are out from the corpse and placed in a niche 
in the wall, the belief being 

‘ that, if a person takes a hit of hair of a deceased friend, bums 
it, and inhales che smoke, he will have good health and not die, 
but go to sleep and thus pass on to Ko'thtuwala'wa [the place 
of the dead] ’ (M 0. Stevenson, *S RBBW [1904], 309). 

Among the Tlingit this usage is directly con- 
nected with the belief in re-incarnation. According 
to Swanton (he. tit.), 
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• it * «ry dsar nh tfrs bad passed away, people often took the 

Bail from the little Unger of nia right hand and a look of hair 
from the right ride of hie head and put them into the belt of a 
young girl of hie clan Just reaching maturity. Afterwards she 
had to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for as 
many days, unless she were delicate, when half as many suf- 
ficed. . . After her fast was over, and just beforo she ate, she 

prayed that the dead person would be bom again from her, and 
also that she would marry well and live a good life.' 

The formal catting of the hair is sometimes a 
part of initiation rites. A conspicuous case is 
found in the Omaha consecration of a boy to 
Thunder, the symbol of the power controlling the 
life and death of the warrior (for a full description, 
see Fletcher and La Flesche, 87 RBE W [1911], 122- 
128). Similarly, m India the hair or the child 
was ceremonially cut into the form appropriate to 
his family, and before snch rites as the new and 
full moon ceremonies the ritual prescribed the 
clipping of hair and nails (see, for details, Olden- 
berg, lleligion des Veda , Berlin, 1894, pp. 425-429). 
This reference to the peculiar foim of family hair- 
dressing recalls the similar Omaha usage, where 
the child’s hair is cut in a specific manner for each 
gens (see Fletcher and La Flesche, 42-48, 145 ff ), 
this being retained until the time of second denti- 
tion, when the hair is allowed to grow (ib. 128). 
As among the Omaha different gentes had their 
individual ways of cutting the child’s hair, so 
different tribes were distinguished by divergent 
modes of wearing the hair. Thus the Pawnee 

* cut the hair close to the head, except a ridge from the fore- 
head to the crown, where the scalp-lock was parted off in a 
circle, stiffened with fat and paint, made to stand erect, and 
curved like a horn, henoe the name Pawnee, derived from 
panki, “horn" . The Dakota and other western tribes 
parted the hair in the middle from the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, the line, usually painted red, being broken by the 
circle that separated the soalp-lock, which was alwavs finely 
plaited, the long hair on each side, braided and wrapped in 
Btrlps of beaver or otter skin, hanging down in front over the 
chest The Nez Pereas of Idaho and neighbouring tribes for- 
merly wore the hair long and unconflned, falling loosely over 
the back and shoulders. In the 8. W among most of the Pueblo 
men the hair was cut short across the forehead, like a “ bang," 

•and knotted behind * (Fletcher, HA l i 624) For the usages 
among the Indo-Oermanic peoples, see Bchroder, Rcallex 
der mdogerm Altertumskunae, Btraasburg, 1901, pp 81&-.H18, 
Hlrt. Indogermanen, do. 1906-07, pp 4621 , 728 Concerning 
the American scalp-lock, Miss Fletcher adds that ‘ this lock re- 
presents the life of the child, now pieced wholly in the oontrol 
of the mysterious and supernatural power that alone could will 
his death The braided lock worn thereafter was a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the man’s llfo On it he 
wore the ornaments that marktd his achievements and honors, 
and for anyone to touch lightly this lock was regarded as a 
grave insult. As a war trophy the scalp-lock had a double 
meaning It indicated the act of the supernatural power that 
hod decreed the death of the man, and it served as tangible 
proof of the warrior's prowess in wresting it from the enemy ’ 

Marriage frequently involves a change m the 
mode of wearing the hair Among the Hopi the 
unmarried girl wears her hair in a whorl over each 
ear, symbolizing the squash flower, but after 
marriage the hair is worn m two braids. Among 
the Indo-Germanic peoples the hair of the wife is 
parted and covered, whereas the unmarried wear it 
loose (cf. Haas, ‘ HeirafcsgebrUuche der alten Inder,’ 
in Ind Stud. v. [1861] 406 f. ; Von SchrOder, 
HochzettsacbrduchederEsten, Berlin, 1888, p. 144 ff. ), 
just as tne married Jewess covers her own hair 
with a wig. Again, difference of rank is marked 
by different modes of wearing the hair, shorn hair 
being characteristic of the slave, as contrasted with 
the Tong locks of the free man (Schrader, 318) ; 
among tne Franks only the kings wore their hair 
long (Agathi&s, Hist. i. 3). Cutting off the hair is 
found, furthermore, as a punishment for adultery 
in India and among the ancient Teutons ( ERE i. 
129* ; Tacitus, Germ, xix ), for false accusation 
among the Assyro-Bahylonians (ERE iv. 259), and 
for other offences (t&. 252*). 

The general principle that the hair, as being a 
part of the individual, gives him who has received 
or taken it from its original owner some power 
over and connexion with that owner finds illustra- 


tion in folk-tales where one friend gives another 
some of his hair, which, on being burned, summons 
the primary possessor to the assistance of his friend 
(Steel and Temple, Wide- Awake S tor we, Bombay, 
1884, pp. 13 f., 32-34, 414 ; for further instances, see 
MacCulloch, CF, 211 f. ; and for hair as a life-token, 
etc., ib. 126 f.). It is also to be noted that in folk- 
magic, particularly in love-charms, the use of 

E ubie hair plays a part (Ploss-Bartels, Dae Weib 9 , 
leipzig, 1908, l. 292). 

Attention has aheady been called to the import- 
ance of the day on which the nails are jiaied. The 
order in whicn the nails of the individual lingers 
should be tnmmed is also sometimes held to be of 
moment. Among the Parsis the order is 4, 2, 6, 
1, 3 (Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, 
ii. 117) ; and this is adopted by Rabbinical authority 
for the left hand, though some maintain that for 
the right the order should be 2, 4, 1, 3, 5, the left 
hand being first manicured ; others, however, hold 
that the right hand Bliould be eared for first, and 
that the order should be 1, 3, 6, 2, 4 (Seligsolin, 
JE ix. 149). Tho impurity of the serpent which 
caused Adam’s fall was under the nails (tb . ) ; tho 
Hindus also hold that the nailB are dangerous, 
those of Europeans distilling deadly venom, so 
that they eat with knives and forks, instead of 
with their fingers (Crooke, PE ii. 9) ; and in poitions 
of America tlie scratch of a negro’s nails is said to 
cause blood-poisoning. The burning of hair and 
nails to drive away demons or to avert tho evil eye 
is not based on the inherent properties of those 
substances, but is intended merely to cieato a 
stencil, to which demons are notoiiouslv sensitive 
(Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India, 
London, 1912, pp. 53, 116). Louis H. Gray.] 

HAJJ. —See Arabs, Pilgrimages (Muslim). 

HALAKHA.— See Rabbinism. 

HALfiBiD (Kanarese halc-bidu, * old ruins’).— 
A village m the Hassan District of Mysore ; lat. 
13° 13' N. ; long 76° E ; the site of the great ancient 
city Doiasumiidra, Dvfimsamudra, or Dvftrilvati- 
pura, the capital of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty. 
It was founded in the early part of the lltli cent. 
a d , and largely rebuilt by Raja Vlra Homesvaia 
in the 13th. He is said to have been attacked l>y 
leprpsy, and was warned to erect temples m honour 
of Siva as a means of curing his disease. This 
probably accounts for the splendid religious build- 
ings which survive to the present day. The city 
was captured by the Muhammadan general Kaffir, 
and plundered in 1310. Sixteen years later it was 
finally destroyed by another army of Musalmfin 
invaders One Staiya temple is said by Fergusson 
to bo dedicated to Siva m his form Kaitabhe£vara 
(Kai(abha being the name of an Asura, and Kai^- 
abhft a title of Durga, the spouse of the god) ; but 
Rice shows that its proper name is KeuireAvara, 
* Lord of Ked&r ’ (soe KkdarnXth), and that it was 
erected by Vlra Ballala and his queen Ablunava 
Ketala Devi, about 1219. Of this temple Fergusson 
says : 

* II it were possible to illustrate this little temple in anything 
like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which 
would convey a better idea of what its architects are capable o t 
accomplishing. It is, however, surpassed in size and magnifi- 
cence by its neighbour, the great temple at HuIIabid fknown as 
Hoysaldrvara, “Siia, Lord of the Hoi gala dynasty which, had 
it been completed, is one ol the buildings on w hlch the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand ’ (Ind. and 
Bast. Arch , ed 1910, i. 442 f.). 

This, the older of the two ornamental temples, 
was probably commenced by Vinayaditya (A.D. 
1047-1100). It is unfinished; but whether this 
was always the case, or whether it was completed 
and afterwards lost its towers, is uncertain (Rice, 
Mysore*, i. 514). Fergusson has given an elaborate 
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and enthusiastic description of this magnificent 
building. Rice, however, corrects his proposed 
restoration, assuming that the finial ornament of 
the towers, resembling a lantern, was really a 
sacrificial vase (kalcda), bound round with a cloth 
knotted towards the four cardinal points, snch as 
is filled with holy water and used at the consecra- 
tion of a temple. Eergusson remarks : 

‘The mode In which the eastern taco is broken up by the 
larger masses, so as to give height and play of light and shade, 
is a better way of accomplishing what the Gothic architects 
accomplished by their transepts and projections This, how- 
evor. fs surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various 
facets in which it is disposed, must be regarded as a masterpiece 
of design in its class ’ 

liico ( 1 . 515 ir.) gives a full account of this splendid 
temple. 

Litrratcrb — B L Rice, Mysore * London, 1807. i 6Hff ; 
M Wilks, Historical blotches of the South of India, ed 
Madras, 1800, i 7 , F Buchanan, Journey through Mysore, 
London, 1807, lii. 890 ff W. CUOOKK. 

HALEVI.— -x. Life — Jehudah ben Samuel Ha- 
Levi fArah Abil l-Jfasan Yahildah ibn Allavi), 
Jewish philosopher and poet, was born in Toledo 
about 1085 (the year in winch that city, the meet- 
ing-place of East and West, fell before Alphonso 
VI.), and died in Palestine about 1143. 

Halevi was sent at an cArly age to the Rabbinical seminary of 
the famous Isaac Alias! at Lucena In addition to the usual 
subjects of Rabbinical study, he demoted himself to mallie 
matlcs, the natural sciences, philosophy, and, since he was to 
be a physician, medicine Arabic he learnt to write as skilfully 
as he did Hebrew. A born singer, he gave himself to poetry 
when he was quite a young man. On the completion of his 
medical studies ho began to practise, first in his native city , 
and later at Cordova But, though successful, he does not 
appear to have had much love for bis vocation His chief 
Interest was literature, religious literature more especially , 
and, as he grow older, his sympathy with his oppressed people 
and his love for Palestine, the cradle of their lost greatness and 
the promised scene of their futuro glory, beoame his ruling 
passion Meanwhile theological study, the Instruction of young 
men in Rabbinics, and literary pursuits relieved the monotony 
and disappointments of his professional life He wrote poems, 
both secular and religious, mainly in Hebrew, and his great 
philosophical work, hitdb al-Khazan, usually known as the 
Ausart, in Arabic His religious poems have enriched the 
liturgy of the synagogue , his Kuzarx is a classic. It was scon 
after the completion of the latter work— he was then about 
fifty-five — that ho found opportunity for reali Ing the great 
dream of his life To sec Jerusalem with his own ej es, and to 
worship at her fallen shntios, was his chief desire 
‘ O, who will give mo wings 
That I may fiy awev, 

And there, at rest from ail my wanderings, 

The ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay?’ 

Thus he apostrophises Zion in one of his most fervid and popular 
elegies (si noe included in the liturgy for the Fast on the Ninth 
of Ab) ; and now that yearning was to be satisfied Travelling 
through Spain, whore his journey was a triumph— eo enthusi- 
astically was he hailed hy his many admirers— he took ship for 
Egypt He was an ailing man, and a tempestuous voyage 
caused him extreme discomfort , but it also fired his muse. 
The thought of the desired haven, and the utteranoes of that 
thought in verse, stilled for him the tumult of the waves : 

' The sea rages, but my spirit is glad ; 

It draws mgh to the Temple of its God.’ 

The hospitality of his many friends kept him in Egypt longer 
than he wished , but at length he seems to have reached 
Palestine. He certainly got as far as Tyre and Damascus, and 
he may perhaps have seen Jerusalem, though only for a short 
time. It was at Damasous that ho penned the elegy already 
cited The closing passages of his life are unknown , but legend 
has filled up the gap. Itls said that, while he was reciting his 
poem on Zion in the Holv Citv, an Arab horseman rode over 
him and trampled him to death. 

3. Philosophy. — Halevi’s great philosophic work 
is, as has been stated, the Kazan. Written about 
1140, it was rendered into Hebrew some thirty 

J ears afterwards by that famous translator, 
udah ibn Tibbon. A little later (about 1200) a 
second Hebrew version was undertaken by Isaac 
Cardinal. Of this only the preface and a short 
fragment have been preserved. History tells of 
one Bulan, king of the Khazars, a tribe m the 
Crimea, who became a convert to Judaism in the 
8th century. Halevi, who may have met some of 
the descendants of the Kh&sars at Toledo, utilised 
this incident to give point and vividness to his 


book. His aim, as is indicated by its sub-title, 

4 Tile Book of Argument and Demonstration in aid 
of the Despised Faith,’ was designed to vindicate 
Judaism against the admits of its various de- 
tractors — the Karaite within the gates, and the 
Muslim and the Christian without. His disciples 
had asked him what shape such a vindication 
ought to take, and Ins great book was his reply. 
The story of Bulan provides the work with its 
starting-point and framework. The king, dis- 
satisfied with paganism, invites a philosopher to 
expound Ins system The God of philosophy, how- 
ever, proves to lie a distant Being, indifferent and 
inaccessible to men. The king turns, therefore, 
first to a Christian, and then to a Muhammadan, 
but with equally unsatisfactory results. The truth 
of the religion in each case is devoid of convincing 
historical guarantees. On the other hand, both 
have appealed to Judaism as the fount and the 
witness of their creed. The king accordingly sends 
for a Rabbi, and the rest of the work gives the 
imaginary conversation which ensues. The argu- 
ments of the Rabbi, which aie, of course, those 
of the author, convince the king, who theieupon 
declares Ins adhesion to the Jewish faith. 

In order to understand the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the Kazan it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the state of religious thought winch pre- 
vailed among the Jews m Halevi’s time. Coloured 
by Greek philosophy, by the teachings, more par- 
ticulai ly , of Plato and Anstotle, Aiabic theology 
in its turn influenced Jewish thinkers living under 
Muslim luie iti Africa and Spain That influence 
had a twofold result. It gave rise, on the one 
hand, to unorthodox views concerning the origin 
1 of the universe and the relation of God to the 
world, and it furnished, on tho othei hand, the 
impulse to a synthesis intended to reconcile Jowish 
theology with Greek speculation. Islam, forced 
to attempt a like reconciliation on its own behalf, 
had produced the older of philosophers known asv 
tho mutakallimun, and these, in a measuie, had 
their counterparts in ceitaiu Jewish thinkers 
headed by the famous Saadya (9th— 10th cent ). 
Saadya’s great work, Emunoth Vedeoth (‘Creeds 
and Beliefs ’), was designed to defeat the sceptic 
with his own weapons A too material philosophy 
had been his undoing ; a philosophy grounded on 
faith in the Unseen should be his salvation (see 
Saadya). To Saadya succeeded Bahya ben Joseph 
ibn Bakudah (11th cent.), who, in his IJLoboth Ifcae* 
baboth (‘Duties of the Heart’), provided a philo- 
sophical antidote to tho Aristotelian doctrine with 
which Ibn Sma (Avicenna) had familiarized his 
Muslim followers and their Jewish admirers. 
Theological turmoil m Islam was matched by a 
like ferment in Jewry. In the opinion of many 
among both communions, however, the attempt to 
reconcile religion with metaphysics was a failure. 
It fostered scepticism instead of curing it Philo- 
sophy was the enemy, and war to the knife was 
the only means of averting its sinister effects. 
Thus orthodoxy asserted itself once more — in Islam 
in the person of al-Ghaz&li (lltli cent. ; see Ethics 
[Muslim] ), in Jewry in the person of Halevi, whom 
al-Ghazftll influenced, and whose deep distrust of 
‘Greek wisdom,* ‘whose blossom is beautiful, but 
bears no fruit,’ tinctures even his poetry. Both 
writers aimed at displacing philosophy by uncon- 
ditional belief, and the Jewish Rabbi was probably 
moved to write his Kuzan by the polemical works 
of the Muslim theologian. But, while a common 
purpose animated them, the Rabbi set himself the 
additional aim of defending his religion from 
Islam itself, with its attacks upon Jewish Biblical 
exegesis. 

In spite of this, Halevi’s repudiation of philo- 
sophy is far from thoroughgoing; it may even he 
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criticized as inconsistent. In regard to the funda- 
mental principles of theology, such as the Divine 
Existence ana the olose relations of a personal God 
with the universe, he will have nothing to do with 
metaphysical speculation. The veracity of those 
principles is established for him by one kind of 
testimony, and one only — that furnished by the 
historic facts of the Bible. Holy Scripture is the 
impregnable rock upon which Tests the truth of 
Judaism itself. But, when dealing with less vital 
matters— the genesis of the world, for example, 
the Divine attributes, human free will, and the 
like — he has no scruple in resorting to philosophy, 
and even to metaphysics. Nor can it be said that 
he succeeded in his mam polemical purpose. If 
Saadya failed to discourage philosophical scepti- 
cism by encouraging philosophical belief, Halevi 
equally failed to discourage it by banning it 
altogether. The next great name after his in the 
chronology of Jewish thought is Maimonides (end 
of 12th cent.), with his Morch Nebuhtm (‘ Guide of 
the Perplexed’), the most systematic attempt at 
interpreting Judaism m terms of the Aristotelian 
teaching which Jewry has produced. The fierce 
and protracted conflict of opinion to which that 
epoch-making tieatise gave rise is a matter of 
history (see Maimonidks). The truth is that both 
the philosophical and the anti-philosophical posi- 
tions are at once useful and dangerous. Theology 
has its psychic roots, and the evidences to which 
it makes its appeal necessarily vary with tiie indi- 
vidual If the mystic findH his proofs of God in 
his own spiritual experience— ‘ makes them,’ as 
T H. Green expresses it — the ordinary behover 
cither looks to Nature and history for corrobora- 
tion of his creed or declines to corroborate it at 
all. On the other hand, there are persons desir- 
ous of believing, but so constituted as to lequire 
conviction as a condition precedent to religious 
faith. If philosophy may unsettle and alienate 
tfco ordinary believer, it may satisfy and win the 
more exacting mind. Halevi practically recog- 
nized this truth when, though setting out with 
the avowed purpose of excluding rationalism from 
the sphere or his inquiry, he resorted to it m order 
to justify certain elements of his Judaism. Apart 
from its initial postulates, the Kuzarx is through- 
out a reasoned and, therefore, a philosophical ex- 
position of the Jewish religion. And it is as such 
an exposition that it retains its interest for us It 
gives us a picture of the religion which appealed 
to the average Jew of the Middle Ages, of the 
religion, moreover, which still commands the 
allegiance of his successor to-day. That the book 
attained instant popularity, that it influenced so 
considerable a Jewish philosopher as ibn Daud, 
who wrote his Emunah Hamah in 1168, and that 
it has passed through a dozen editions, is not sur- 
prising. More remarkable is it that it should have 
been translated into many European languages, 
including English. 

The following is a summary of the salient teach- 
ings of the work . 

The aim of religion is the good life. Revealed religion is, 
therefore, superior to the natural religion of the philosopher 
whioh defines the good life in diverse ways. The belief in God, 
in His eternity, in His providential guidance of Israel's history, 
and in His revelation constitutes the essence of the Jewish creed 
The truth of that creed Is attested by historical facts, t.g. the 
Sinaitio revelation, which took place in the presence'of a whole 
nation. Nothing In Scripture can ever be irreconcilable with 
reason. Thus the Biblical appellations of God, such as ‘ merci- 
ful,’ * jealous.’ * long-suffering,' and the like, ao not imply any 
mutability of the Divine nature, but express the divergent 
points of view from whioh it is approached by the human mind. 
In like manner the Divine attributes merely correspond to the 
various relations of God to His creatures. 

Like the dogma of the Divine existence, the idea of the 
election and mission of Israel rente upon an historical basis The 
Bible tells of a succession of prophetic or spiritually-gifted 
natures, beginning with Adam, continued in the Patriarchs, 
and completed by the Israelitish people, who were chosen as 


the depositaries of the Divine truth. That truth reached its 
full expression m the Bible, with its three great classes of 
precepts— ethico-eoclal, ritual, and spiritual, and its com- 
munication to Israel elevated that people into a kingdom of 
Hosts, charged with the performanoo of the prophetic task, 
he adaptation of the Biblical jpreoepts to the ueeds of suc- 
cessive ages is the characteristic function of the Talmud, which 
defines the boundaries of permitted and forbidden things in 
accordance with tradition. The theory of an Oral Law supple- 
menting and elucidating the Written Law (Scnpture) Is 
essential to a due interpretation and fulfilment of the Biblical 
ordinances Hence, unlike Karaite Judaism, which rejects 
tradition, Rabbinism gives satisfaction of spirit to its adherents 
by the assuranco that, in obeying the laws of their religion, 
they are performing the clearly ascertained will of God 
Moreover, Judaism, the religion of joy, imposes limits on 
asceticism ‘ Thy self humiliation on a fast-day is not more 
acceptable to God than is thy devout rejoicing on a Festival. 
The powers of soul and body are to tie equally developed 
The good man, as Judaism conceives of him, will not shun the 
world and its activities , nor will he long for death in order 
the more speedily to enter into eternal life Man, moreover, 
is free (this in opposition to the Eplourean and fatalistic 
doctrine of Necessity) Nor does the idea of Divine providence 
conflict with this truth. God knows the oonsequonces of human 
actions, but this is not equivalent to foreordaining them 
Between the Divine foreknowledge and human action lie 
intermediate causes. The human will Is one of them , it can 
direct the law of cause and effect as it desires. Nevertheless, 
the Divine omnipotence is not limited, inasmuch as these 
Intermediate causes depend upon God, and are to be referred 
back to Him 

As to the prophetic gift, it is a direct emanation from the 
Godhead , it is the tummvm donum. There is no prophet y 
outside the Holy Land (probably a polemical reference to 
Muhammadanism). The Prophet must lie a man of exemplary 
life In virtue of its obedient e to the Law and of its ancestry , 
Israel has a apodal aptitude for prophecy, whioh it may foster 
in exile by obedienoe to the ceremonial precepts That exile 
is no proof of its rejection by God Israel is the martyr-people , 
it is ‘ the heart of the nations,’ feeling every pain arid disorder 
of the great body of mankind. But the ary bones will livo 
The Jew has been dispersed throughout the world in order to 
disseminate the Divine truth Chrutjpnlty and Islam are 
forerunners, preparing the way ol the Messiah, whose sway 
will make them one. 

3 . Poetical works.— Halevi the poet is at leant 
as great as Halevi the religious thinker He has 
been called ‘the most inspired writer of Hebiew 
after the Psalmists.’ The allusion is to his poems, 
winch, unlike his great prose work, wero written 
mainly in the sacred language, but m the Arab 
style, with its fettering artifices and conventions 
Though essentially a lehgious poet, Halevi, m 
common with his predecessors of the Juduco- 
Spanish school, did not disdain to sing of Becnlar 
themes. Indeed, the new Hebrew poetry which 
that school created was secular before it was 
religious. Halevi — so facile is his gift — turns to 
poetry when others would uso prose. If he has to 
write a letter or send a greeting to a friend or a 
great man — the ibn Ezras, Samuel Hnnnagid, Joseph 
ibn Migash, and many others — he sends it in verso. 
He invokes his muse on the smallest provocation. 
He has left epithalamia, elegies, satires, epigrams, 
riddles, and love songs. He sings of youth and of 
old age, of feasting, and of the splendour of laud, 
sky, and sea. He rallies a lad who has begun to 
grow a beard ; he chronicles the discovery of his 
own first grey hair : 

4 I found my first white hair to-day, 

And plucked it out, scarce knowing what I’d done 
" An easy task,” It cried, 44 to vanquish one , 

But how when all the host are grey ? 

With the title, * To a Fnend who finds my Poverty 
as grievous as I do,’ he indites the following lines . 
‘ “ I’m done with thee," exclaimed my fnend, 

The day my money fled 

14 80 wroth 1 Say, What’s my sin?” I cried. 

“ Thy poverty,” ne said.* 

But the didactic note prevails He warns the 
worldling that mundane things, ‘a protecting 
shadow’ to-day, ‘may be a snare to-morrow’; 
* the eagle’s pinion may wing the shaft that slays 
him.’ He has some lines entitled 4 The Connsel of 
the Sage,’ which contain the following advice: 
‘ Keep a joyous face for thy friend ; be not always 
sad. Win tho hearts of the learned, and capture 
the wisdom of the wise. So will thy desire be 
fulfilled, and thy weal multiply.’ About to take 
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medicine, he writes some prayerful verses, in 
which he affirms his trust not in the potion, but 
in the healing power of God. Hero is a character- 
istic stanza or two on ‘ Love to God ’ : 

' I haste unto the true life's fount, 

Spuming the life that's vain and falso, 

My one desire to look upon my King , 

No other being has tny reverence 
Gould I but sec Ulm in a dream, 

Then would I sleep for aye , 

Gould I but sco His face within my heart 
I’d never wish to look abroad 1 

Another poem is entitled * The Shame of the Jew 
is his Pride.' Its central thought is thus expressed : 
‘ Men revile me — they know not that shame, borne 
for Thy sake, is truest glory.’ 

Halevi’s chief strength, however, lay in his gift 
of hymn-writing. Ho is the poet of the Synagogue 
par excellence. No liturgical writer lias found so 
wide acceptance among the Jews, or lifted their 
devotional poetry to so high a level, lie lias left 
hymns — some 300 in number— foi the whole of tho 
Jewish year, and tho Svnagogue has made abun- 
dant use of thorn. They are a common bond 
uniting the sects of Jevwy — the Karaites among 
them— with their many diiieronccs of thought and 
ritual. Simple, as a rule, in ideas and expression, 
they tower above the eihiHions of the more ancient 
liturgical poet Kalin, with his love for dark say- 
ings and difficult phraseology. Halevi’s religious 
poetry moves, moreover, on a far loftier plane. 
Its leading featuie is a keen consciousness or God, 
the desire for communion with lhm, an absolute 
trust in His rectitude. The joyousness issuing 
from this temper is modified, however, by the sad 
thought of Israel’s low estate. The enmity of 
Edom and Ishmaol (Christendom and Islam) is a 
constantly recurrent theme, as though the iion of 
persecution had enteiod into the writer’s own soul. 
Occasionally he invokes the Divine judgment upon 
the oppressor. Tins sombre tone persists even in 
some of the poems written for Feast-days. Hut 
their iinal note is one of hope and faith. Purified 
by tribulation, Israel will bo icdeemcd at laht, 
and the old national life restoiod. .Sometimes the 
poem is the voice of the soul of collective Isiael, 
‘the King’s son,’ sometimes of the individual 
soul. Now the poet mourns his own sins, especi- 
ally the sins of lus youth ; now ho calls to youth 
to remember that life is fleeting, and that old age, 
with its disillusions and regrets, and the day of 
death, ‘when theie is neilhei love nor hate,’ will 
come at last. ‘Haste,’ lie exclaims, ‘after thy 
King, with tho souls that flow unto the goodness 
of the Lord.’ 

Apart, perhaps, from a quicker feeling for the 
beauty, as distinct from the solemnity, of the 
physical world, Halevi’s poetry makes no appreci- 
able addition to tho content of Jewish thought. 
The Bible and tho Kabbimoal literature not only 
colour, but fashion, his theology and his outlook 
on life, Ills chief characteristics are lutense 
spiritual feeling and lofty imagery. Traces of 
theosophy meet us here and there. 

The angels are very real beings to the poet , they bold up 
tbe throne of God, but God upholds them. He is tho Omni- 

S resent, who Alls, but transcends, Nature ‘Thou oontoinest 
io universe , but the unlvone doe* not oontaln Thee ’ But 
God is immanent as well a* transcendent ; ‘He come down at 
Sinai, and He dwelt In the bush ' 4 Is His throne, in very deed, 
among the Cherubim? Lo, the highest heavens contain Him 
not. lie Uvea in men's hearts, even as He dwells among the 
angels. Tea, His assembled worshippers are very near to Him. 
Invisible to the eye of flesh, He U manifest to the eoul.‘ His 
graoe, too, is infinite ; it triumphs over His strict justioe, and 
•naures forgiveness for truly repentant sinners who ‘essay to 
grasp Hit robe.’ ‘Their tears are as drink-offerings In His 
fight* The one supreme toy gf oommunlon with God, His 
graoe the one supreme boosOMWay from Thee, my life it 
death ; near to Thee, my deasBWf life. . . . Let me seek Thy 

S race for awhile, and then let me die . , . for what else hath 
fe in its gift? And if Thou art not my portion, what is my 
portion?* 

lu like maimer, tbe poet cries in one of his finest passages : 


‘My heart is one with my Beloved ; my soul Ures again ; 

A poor prisoner, yet am I glorious. ... 

My heart bolds my Beloved , what need to seek Him, then. 

Either in the heaven* or in the deep? 

My soul enthrones Him , why, then, brother or friend? 

Or what can King or Prince do for me ? ’ 

Still more daring is his flight. Influenced by 
tbe Midrashio interpretation of Canticles, he thus 
apostrophizes God : 

‘Beloved, host Thou forgotten how Thou didst lie between my 
breasts? 

Why, then, hast Thou sold mo into lasting slavery? 

Once Thou hadst mylove, and Thou gav'st Thy love to me ; 

How, then, eouidst Thou give my honour to another? 

Have 1 Redeemer but Thee ? Or hast Thou a prisoner of hope 
but mo ? 

Give me, I pray, Thy strength, for to Thee I give my love.* 
Ho retains, too, some of the Talmudic supersti- 
tions. The note of the skophar (cornet), for 
example, on the New Year Festival will confound 
Satan, and give unimpeded play to the Divine 
mercy and men’s contrition. His spirit chafes 
undei his people’s suflenngs. Besides active per- 
secution, they have to endure attempts to wean 
them from religion. ‘ They would turn me aside 
after false prophets’ — so Israel is made to com- 
plain j ‘they revile me when I seek to serve my 
God.’ But ‘ Lo, Thy fame is m niy ears ; the lied 
Sea and Sinai witness to Thy gieatness. Iiow*, 
then, shall I think of any god but Thee?’ In 
these lines we may discern a poetic echo of the 
great thesis of the Kuzan — the testimony of 
history to the eternal truth of Judaism. 

Halevi’s eminence as a religious poet is attested 
by the frequency with which he has been trans- 
lated. Heme, moreover, generally fiugal in lus 
praise, gives the ancient singer of Iiib race un- 
stinted homage : he is 

' A very wondrous mighty 
Fiery pillar of all song. 

That preceded Israel's mournful 
Caravan as it was marching 
Through the desert of sad exile. 

When this spirit was created 
By its Maker self contented, 
lie embraced the lovely spirit, 

And that kiss’s beauteous echo 
Thrills through all the poet's numbers. 

Which arc hallowed by this grace ’ 

Of tho many attempts to smninai izo Halevi’s sig- 
nificance m the sphere of religious literature, 
GraeU’s appreciation is perhaps the happiest : ‘ He 
was the transfigured image of self-conscious Israel 
seeking to express himself in thought and in Art.' 

LmwATCRB.— I Abrahams, Short History of Jeinsh LiUtnu 
lure, London, 1906, H Brody, Diwan des Abu-l-Hassan 
Jehuda ha Levi, Berlin, 1899-1911 , D Cassel, Das Buch 
Kusari, Leipzig, 1869, Nina Davis, Sonqs of Exile., London, 
1900 and 1906 ; H Bdeltnann, Ginxe Oxford, London, 1860 , 
A Geiger, Divan dm Caetiliere Abu’ l-Uatsan Juda ha Levs, 
Breslau, 1861, also Nachgelaeeene Schnften, do. 1876, ill ; J. 
Hamburger, art. ‘Jehuda Halevi,’ in his Realencyclopddi e dee 
Judentums 3 , Leipzig, 1896; H. Hirschfeld, Judah Uallevfe 
Kitab Al Khazan, London, 1906, J. Jacobs, Jemeh Ideal*, 
do. 1896, JE, art ‘Juda ha-Levi*, D Kaufmona, Gesch. der 
Attnbutenlehre, Gotha, 1877, Gesammelte Schnjlm, ii , Frank- 
fort, 1010, and in JQR i. 441 ft , Kerem Hemed, iv [1889] 144, vii. 
f 1843] 266 ff. , Alice Lucas, The Jemsh Year, London, 1898; 
K. Magnus, Jewish Portraits, do 1897; S. D Luzxatto, 
Retulat bat Jehudah, Prague, 1840, Divan Jehuda Halevi, I.yck, 
1864 , M Sachs, Relig Poesie der Juden tn Spamen, Berlin, 
1846 , L, Zunz, Ritus dee synagog. Gottesdumetes, do. 1869 

Morris Joseph. 

HALLAJ. — In the history of Muhammadan 
pantheism there is no event more oelebrated and 
remarkable in its consequences than the execution 
at Baghdad, on the 24tn of Dhu 1-Qa'da, a.h. 309 
(26th March, A.D. 022), of Abu ’1-Mugliith Husain 
ibn Mansflr al-Qall&j — often incorrectly called 
Man^Qr IJ&ll&j — on the charge of pretending to be 
an incarnation of the Deity. His claim was ex- 
pressed in the most forcible and uncompromising 
terms that can be imagined : And 'l-haqq, * I am 
the Real.' The significance of this formula will be 
explained after some account has been given of its 
author’s life mid character. Hitherto it has not 
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been possible even to sketch the outlines of his career 
with any certainty, but the researches of Louis 
Massignon, which will shortly be published (sec 
below), have thrown fresh light on tho subject. 1 * * * * * * * 

X, Life.— Hallaj, whose grandfather is said to 
have been a Zoroastrian, was bom c. A D. 858 at 
BaidS, near Persepolis, in southern Persia, and 
passed his boyhood at Wftsit, one of the chief cities 
of ‘Iraq. At the age of sixteen he went to reside 
at Tostar (Shushtar) in Khflzist&n, and entered 
upon the ascetic and mystical life as a pupil of the 
eminent §QfI, Sahl ibn 'Abdallah al-Tustarl ; he 
then migrated to Ba?ra, where he became a disciple 
of ‘Amr ibn ‘Utliman al-Makki, and married the 
daughter of another $QfI, Aba Ya’qab al-Aqta'. 
On leaving Basra, he pioceeded (in 877) to Baghdad 
and completed his training in Saflism under 
Junayd, the greatest mystic of the time. Little 
is known concerning his movements and the events 
of Ins life during the next twenty years. About 
895 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, whero he 
remained for a yeai in seclusion. Tho fact that 
soon afterwards his §ufl teachers broke oil’ rela- 
tions with him was piobably due to their dislike of 
the extreme pantheism to which he had by this 
time committed himself, although Hujwirl states 
(Kashf al-Mahjiib, 150) that they did not repudiate 
linn liecauso of any attack on religion and doctrine, 
but solely on account of a breach of discipline 
After spending two years m letirement at Tustar, 
he travelled for a long while (c. 899-902) in Khura- 
san and Fftrs, preaching and composing his first 
works on mysticism ; at this date he received the 
title of I/alldj (‘wool-carder’) by which he is 
generally known 9 Having made tho pilgrimage 
to Mecca a second time, he settled for a year at 
Baghdad, whence ho travelled by sea to India and 
roamed to the faithest boundaries of Turkistdn, 
preaching and writing as before. He then returned 
as a pilgi nn to Mecca, where he stayed two years, 
an^ about 908 arrived at Baghdad, where he de- 
livered a public discourse which raised an outcry 
against him and led to his being arrested ; but lie 
managed to escape from prison, and concealed 
himself at Sds m Khflzistan (910). Three yeais 
later he was again arrested anil brought to trial at 
Baghdad before 'Isft, vizier of tho Khalif Muqladir 
On this occasion he was charged with being a Car- 
niatian (q v ) , and, although no evidence was found 
to justly the allegation, he was detained m cus- | 
tody at Baghdad His captivity, which lasted for 
eight years, was not of a ngorous nature . lie was 
moved from one prison to another, and was allowed j 
to receive visitors and continue his preaching— a 
privilege which he used to such purpose that he 
gained many influential sympathizers. 

Finally, in 922, a second trial took place It I 
was conaucted by the viziers Ibn 'Isa and Hamid, 
and dealt with three principal charges against 
Hallaj : (a) his secret correspondence with the 
Carma(.iaus ; (6) the extravagant notions of his 
disciples, who believed him to be Divine ; (c) lus 
own belief on the question of essential union with 
the Godhead ('am al-jam'). Hamid wished to 
confine the inquiry to these points, but the qdifis 
insisted on his adding a fourth, viz. the doctrine 
(which was, indeed, held by BaH&j) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not one of those religious 
obligations that are absolutely binding, bnt be- 
longs to the class that admits of abrogation. On 
this skilfully chosen combination of theological, 

i The present writer is indebted to M. Massignon for the 

greeter pert of the following biographical notice as well es for 

ottjer important facts, end desires gratefully to acknowledge 

the courtesy with which they have been communicated. 

* According to some authorities, the epithet refers to his power 

of reeding men’s secret thoughts, while others say that It wee 

bestowed on him because he once carded a large quantity of 

cotton In a miraculously short time. 
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! legal, and political grounds, the prisoner was con- 
demned to death. During Ins execution, which 
was carried out in a baibarous manner, Ijlallfii 
displayed the utmost fortitude. His mutilated 
body was burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Tigris, while his head was sent to Khur&sAn to be 
shown to his followers in that country. Many, 
however, both there and elsewhere, would not 
believe that ho was dead, and continued to expect 
his let urn. They maintained, quoting the state- 
ment in the Qur’an (iv 156) concerning Christ, 
that Hall&j had been transported alive to heaven, 
and that the actual victim was one of his enemies 
w'hom God had changed into Ins likeness, or, 
according to other veisions, a horse or a mule. 

Similar legend* aro told of ‘K\\(al-Farq bcunal Firaq, 223) and 
several Shi fte heremardm. Aa Massignon has pointed out, ( hey 
express the popular feeling that a God man cannot possibly 
suffer the Indignity of being murdered, crucified, or dismem- 
bered 

2 . Teaching.— Although the later Muhammadan 
tradition attributes the condemnation of H&h&j to 
his outragoous impiety, it is certain that political 
motives played a large part in the affair. He 
is described, in the oldest historical books that 
mention him, aa an agent attached to the Hhi’ito 
or Carmatian piopaganda, 1 a reckless and un- 
principled agitator who dabbled m alchemy and 
magic, and imposed on the vulgar by perfonmng 
□modes which w f ere only the tucks of a clever 
conjuror. Now, there seems to bo no evidence 
that H a U a J was “• Carmatian, but it was easy to 
pretend that lie was. The doctrine of incarnation 
(hulul) was held in common by some herctioal 
SQfi sects and by various branches of the extreme 
6hl*ites, and Hall&j might plausibly be represented 
as a Carmatian, since he is said to have called 
himself * the Radiant Light,’ and to have been 
addressed by his disciples in terms like these . 

‘ We bear witness that thou art He who puts on a 
dillerent form in every age, and in the present age 
hath assumed the foim of Husain ibn Man$hr ; 
and we implore thy blessing and hope for thy 
mercy, 0 knower of Becretsl’ (al-Farq bain al- 
Firaq, 248, 12). Moieover, m the first quarter of 
the 10th cent the Car marines almost succeeded in 
establishing a reign of terror ; and Massignon sug- 
gests, with reason, that I.I&mid, who had incurred 
much odium by lus measures for controlling the 
importation of corn, nmy have sought to regain 
popularity and credit by pretending that H^ldi 
was one of their most dangerous missionaries, ana 
making it appear that his conviction was a political 
triumph Otherwise, it is at least doubtful whether 
the audacious dialectic with which lie pursued his 
theological speculations, or the pantheism which 
he openly professed, would have cost bun his life. 
Islam has always been tolerant to the excesses of 
mystical enthusiasm, and the plea of ecstasy has 
seldom been urged in vain. 

According to the theory of Sfifl philosophy, al- 
haqq, ‘the Heal,’ t.e. God regarded as pure being, 
is opposed to the phenomenal world, winch exists 
only as a reflexion of pure being upon the darkness 
of matter or ‘ not- being.’ Even the more orthodox 
mystics hold that union with God is attainable 
They say tliat in * passing away ’ (/and) from his 
phenomenal self man necessarily becomes one with 
God, inasmuch as the Divine element in his nature 
is then free to rejoin its source. The theory, 
stated in this way, is not ^rallajia-n, but Lfalluj 
presents the same ideas in a symbolic form peculiar 
to himself. 9 While the Sflfis aro generally careful 

1 The definite etatement that he wee one of the mieeionariee 
of 'All al-Ridi, the eighth Itn&tn of the Bhi'a (Browne, IMerary 
Hittorv of Pertia, i. 4 §»), seems not to be Justified by the original 
text (Fikritt, 190, lost line), which sue that be carried on a 
propaganda in favour (riifd) the * AHde 

* Apparently, however, flalJij did not regard the deified man 
as being devoid of personality and imliilUnguiehaWe from the 
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to disavow the heretical notion that the Divine 
substance or spirit can enter into man, this 
doctrine of human trail substantiation ( kuliil ) was 
nevertheless adopted by some of them ; and, since 
it Mas taught by Fftris, one of the chief disciples 
of J^Ialhlj, we may conclude that it is implied m 
tlie famous formula, And ’l-hrtqq, * I am the Real.’ 

Such, however, is not the opinion that prevailed 
among tho mystic theologians who nourished in 
the 4th and oth centuries of the Muhammadan 
era. The majority of these mon saw in tyall/lj a 
genuino theosophist, exalted by mystical rapture 
or intoxication to a point where he believed him- 
self to be united with the Divine essence; and m 
their eyes he was not guilty of anything woise 
than a momentary indiscretion. Others hesitated 
to condemn him outright and took refuge in an 
nttitudo of neutrality Ghaziill, who at first 
adopted this course, afterwards declared that And 1 
H-haqq is an expression belonging to the highest 
stage of Unitarianism Those who deemed l,(alldj 
an infidel usually qualified their condemnation by 
saying that, although lie had violated the religious 
law, lie had not been false to the inner tiuth of 
Islfim ; Ins offence was that he divulged the 
mystery of the Godhead, and on this account he 
deserved to die. 

tfallfij is tho founder of Muhammadan pantheism 
in the sumo sense as A slum (q v.) is the founder of 
Muslim scholasticism The pantheistic movement 
did not commence with him,* it had long l»een 
gathering force below the surface, and his words 
only gave the signal for its explosion They re- 
von'led, as m a Hush, what many had more or loss 
consciously thought hut few had yet daied to 
speak, lleie, at last, was tho plain truth uttered 
so simply and tersely that no one could mistake 
or foiget it, and its ett'ect was intensified by the 
dramatic speotaclo of toiture and vengeance in- 
flicted upon the man who had proclaimed himself 
to ho God. The Intel Sflfl writers, osin'cmlly tho 
mystical poets of Persia*, celeluate IJaihlj m glow- 
ing language aa a hero and martyr whose piiHsion 
for the Real caused him to lay down his life m 
order that he might gam the perfect union that 
results from self-extmction 

IJallRj left behind him a sect designated hv his 
name, who professed the doctnno of hnlnl and me 
reckoned among tho heretics of SQflism ; and also 
alaige number of mystical writings in piose and 
verso The titles of foity-sovon treatises by him 
aro recorded in the Fihrist (n. 192), and this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. Only one of them 
has been preserved complete or nearly so— the 
Kxtdb al-Tau'dsin, which Massignon has recently 
discovered m an Arabic MS of the British Museum 
(Add. 9692), together with a Persian commentary 
by RtUbih&n Baqll (a.d. 1209), extant in two Con- 
stantinople MSS. The forthcoming edition of 
these texts will furnish materials for a detailed 
acoount of tho mystical theories developed by 
Eullftj, and will open the way to a better under- 
standing of his character ana his influence upon 
the subsequent history of pantheism in Tslftm. 
For example, it appears from a passage m the 
a l>ove-nientioned work that the Yezidis— the so- 
called devil- worshippers — derived their peculiar 
veneration for Iblis from IJall&j and hm school 
(Massignon, in HUE, Juno 1911). A considerable 
quantity of fragmentary compositions — sayings, 
letters, discourses, poems, etc.— some of which are 
undoubtedly authentic, havo come down to us 
under his name. Two eolleetions of poetry in 
Arabic and Persian are falsely attributed to him. 

deity The * I* is not absorbed In, Or contused with, • the Real.’ 
In this respect his doctrine la at variance with that of the 
Persian satis In general (see Massignon '• introduction to tho 
Kit<ib aljamlrtn, p 20). 


The latter, published at Bombay in 1887 and again 
in 1894, is a particularly gross forgery. 

LiwiUTimii.— L Massignon is preparing a special work, 
entitled Bibhoqraphie rhronologique et critique d’oLtfalldJ. 
Only the most important notices in English and other European 
languages can he mentioned here Ibn Khalllk&n, tr de 
Wane, Pans, 1848-71, 1 423; Huiwlrf, Kaxhf al-Mahjub, tr. 
Nicholson, London, 1910, p 160 , r A G Tholuck, Bhlthm- 
samnduny aus der moryenldnd Mystik, Berlin, 1826, pp 311-820 
(the Life of flallAj, tr from ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat al Auhytt), B. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, London, 1902-06, 1. 
428-437 , A. vou Kremer, Gesch der herrschenden Jdeen den 
I slams, Leipzig, 1868, pp 70-78, R P. A. Dozy, Ensai sur 
Ihistoire de Vislamwme, tr. V Chauvin, Leyden, 1879, pp 
824-336, L. Massignon, ‘ al-Mallfij,’ in It fill, June 1911, also 
' An4 '1 flaqa,’ in Der Islam, 1912, pp 248-257, Kitdb al-fawdsin 
(in the press) and La J'ansion d’al Ilalldj (in preparation) 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

HALLUCINATION.— i. Definition.— A hal- 
lucination is generally defined as a false perception. 
It is generically that ; but it is not the only species 
of false perception, and a closer characterization is 
therefore nocessary Psychologists draw a dis- 
tinction between states of consciousness in which 
theie is contained or involved a leferonce to an 
object in the so called exteinal series here and 
now existent, and a state of consciousness which, 
though in content otherwise gene tally similar to 
tho other, does not carry this objective lefeience 
The first is termed a peicept oi a presentation ; 
the second is termed an image or leprescntation 
These psychical cxpeuences form twosoncs known 
ttsthe piesontational and thoicpicscntational senes 
respectively. This nomenclature indicates tho 
dominant charactcustics ot ea<h type of expeii- 
once, though, of eomse, tlieic are icpiesentatioiml 
elements in the percopt, and lepiesentations are 
based on perceptual experiences. Nmmally there 
is no confusion between the two A hallucination 
is said to occur when a member of the second senes 
is ascribed to the first — i e. when an image is 
taken by the conscious subject for a percept The 
one, be it noted, is, qua psychical event, as roal 
an experience as the otliei Tho ‘ fallacy ’ her in 
the function which tho conscious state in' this, case 
is made to perforin or in the significance w Inch is 
attached to it. It is made to leport falsely about 
external reality. In tins it partakes of the char- 
acter of illusion (q.v ), and yet it may be dis- 
tinguished fiom that kind of experience Whether 
the distinction is merely one of degree is a ques- 
tion on which there has "been much debate among 
psychologists Esquirol 1 gave currency to the 
following distinction. In hallucination an expeii- 
enee which is purely subjective, or, speaking in 
terms of cerebral activity, is centrally initiated, is 
judged to have an objective correlative or to be 
peripherally initiated, wlieieas in illusion the 
starting-point is found m presentation ; there is 
peripheral initiation —it is not, strictly speaking, 
a 1 fallacy of the senses ’—but the presentational 
factors are wrongly apperceived or interpreted. 
Hallucination, in shoit, takes place when we 
perceive an object which by the accepted tests of 
external reality must be finally judged to be non- 
existent ; illusion takes place when we peiceivo 
the wrong object. This may he taken as a work- 
ing mode of differentiation, though further in- 
vestigation has led to the conviction that the lme 
of demarcation is not so bold and well-defined as it 
is thus made to appear. There are a number of 
borderland cases w mch present difficulty, and which 
are sometimes to be found in the literature of the 
subject under the head of 'hallucination,’ and 
sometimes under the head of ' illusion.’ It certainly 
seems well-established that in numerous (some 
would say in all) cases classed as hallucination 
there is a senBory or presentational factor. In 
these cases, however, the sense element is so vague 
and unspecific that it would not normally form the 
i Dei Maladies met dales. 
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>asis of a percept ; it is the occasion rather than 
he ground of the false perception. 

2 . Varieties.— It is said, not quite accurately, 
hat we may have hallucination of more than one 
ense. What is meant is that the content of the 
allucination may be of one or other or of several 
f the modes of consciousness normally regarded 
s modes of sensation. In this sense the state- 
lent is correct. Thus we may see befoie us the 
gui e of an absent friend or acquaintance or some 
rotesquo and monstrous figure ; the visual factor 
i predominant hero, and it may be said at this 
oint that ‘visual* hallucinations bulk most 
irgely m the records of the subject, whether they 
elate to the experiences of persons in a normal or 
bnormal condition. But we may also find hal- 
lcinations in which the auditorv (the subject 
ears voices or definite sounds), touch, temperature, 
Ifactory, kinesthetic, and other modes are respect- 
ively predominant. This is well marked m the 
xperiences of persons in the hypnotic state. Toll 
uch a person that he has taken snufi and he 
tieezes ; tell him he is standing on ice and he feels 
old at once ; ‘ he trembles, his teeth chatter, he 
Taps himself in his coat.’ 1 If one sense only is 
lvolved, the hallucination is said to be simple ; if 
iveral are involved, the hallucination is said to be 
omnlex 

There is a well-known experience particularly 
larked m the case of the person in the hypnotic 
bate, or under the influence of post hypnotic sug- 
estion, hnow r n as negative hallucination. This is 
le case where the subject fails to perceive an 
xistent object. Ho may only fail to see a person 
1 the room, or he maybe totally unawaroof Ins 
lesence, according to the character and scope of 
le given suggestion. The epithet ‘negative,* 
lough applicable enough from the point of view 
f the observer or observers of the case, is mislead- 
ig as applied to the hallucinatory state itself. 
h« hallucination is as positive as any other, 
lie whole objective situation is apprehended by 
le subject as other than it is ; or, if wo limit the 
jference to that part of space in which the un- 
crceived object or person is at any moment, then 
mt part of space is falsely perceived , the back- 
round is continuous ; tlicie is not a gap in it ; e.q , 
le back of the chair on which is seated the person 
'hose absence is suggested will be seen, although, 
f course, it is not really visible. 

Dreams (q.v ) are generally regarded as the most 
inuliar type of hallucinatory experience. We 
sem in dreams to be the spectators of external 
bjects and of senes of external events which are 
imetimes so vivid as to cause a distinct feeling of 
slief or disappointment when w r e wake and find 
tiat these events do not fat into the normal ex- 
jrnal series. So careful an observer as McDougall,* 
owever, finds a marked distinction between the 
jatures of a dream experience and the features 
f a hallucinatory expenence. This is a direct chal- 
mge to moie careful introspection. The present 
r riter*B observations go to conhrm the view that 
reams are pure hallucinatory states. The chief 
istinction seems to be that in the dream state the 
allucination is more complete than usual. The 
npressivoness of the object is as marked and 
be emotional co-efficient at least as intensive as in 
xperiences which are unauestioningly recognized 
s hallucinations. It is to do remarked that among 
bese are the hallucinations of the half-awake state 
r the transition state between sleeping and wak- 
lg. The line between these hypnagogic hallucina- 
tons and dreams is extremely difficult to draw. 
Instances of so-called normal hallucination are to 
e found in what are termed waking hallucinations. 

1 A. Mol], Hypnotism*, Eng tr , London, 1906, p. 106. 

6 * Hallucination ’ in BBrU xli 669. 


This form occurs m the experience of persons who 
may otherwise be regaideu as in a normal wak- 
ing state. There are many such cases reported by 
historians ; l the anthropologist furnishes instances 
from his observations of primitive peoples ; 1 current 
report furnishes a sufficiency of contemporary or 
comparatively recent cases. We are foi tunate here, 
however, m not having to depond merely on such 
evidence In 1889 the English Society for Psychical 
Keseaich issued a questionnauo containing the 
following query * ‘ Have you ever, when believing 
yourself to be completely awake, hail a vivid im- 
pression of seeing or being touched by a living 
being or inanimate object, or of heaiing a voice; 
which impression, so far as you could discover, was 
not duo to any external physical cause?’ To this 
17,000 replies were received, of which over 2000 
stated that under the conditions indicated figures 
had been seen, or, less frequently, voices had been 
heard Similar inquiries have been made in America 
by W. James, in France by L. Manllier, and in 
Germany by the Munich section of the Gcsellschaft 
fur psycnoloqwche Forschung , with a similar result. 
An attempt has been made by Parish, m an 
analysis of tho evidence, to show tlml, while the 
subjects of these hallucinations no doubt believed, 
in all good faith, that they were fully awake at 
the time of the exjieiience, they w f ere really in tho 
transition state between sleeping and W'akmg. The 
evidence will not, however, bear tins construction, 
though there are enough instances of a kind to 
make a prima facie case for it. The object of thet-e 
inquiries 1ms not been to establish tho existence of 
waking hallucinations, but to obtain ovidence on 
the vexed question of tho possibility of directly 
intimating distant events by this means to u 
jierson wno would have been unaware of these 
events tlnough the ordinary and understood modes 
of communication. This is known as the question 
of coincidental hallucinations. The hypothesis 
has been advanced that there is a causal relation 
between such appantions and the distant events to 
which tliev refer. The problem is one which lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. It is 
treated at length in Phantasms of the Living (E. 
Gurney, F. W H. Myers, and F. Podmore, London, 
1886). The available evidence shows a number of 
cases of coincidental hallucination markedly in 
excess of the number to be expected on the thorny 
of probabilities , and this, so far, is favourable to 
the view that these occurrences are not merely 
fortuitous, but it is not sufficient in extent or 
quality to warrant a definite conclusion. 

In addition to the above so-called ‘waking 
hallucinations,’ which are regarded as taking place 
when tho subject is m his normal condition, there 
are hallucinations which occur eithci («) in a state 
which at the tune of the occurrence cannot be called 
normal, or (b) m a state which is permanently 
abnormal, as in the case of mental disease. As an 
instance of the first type may be mentioned the 
familiar hallucinatory ex perieneos, already referred 
to, connected with those moments of our mental 
life when we are passing from the waking to the 
sleeping state, or from tiie sleeping to the waking 
state. At these moments there is a sudden irruption 
of an apparently irrelevant image or procession of 
images winch have a vividness and impressiveness 
much superior to those of the image in the normal 
waking experience, and which are readily mistaken 
for percepts. Some of the experiences referred to 
as waking hallucinations, it will be found, really 
belong to this type. In extreme general fatigue 
or in fatigue of a particular sense organ, hallucina- 
tions readily occur. The exhausted traveller often 
passes into the hallucinatory state; prolonged 
i Of. Parish, JjaUuotnatums and Illusions, p 77 ff. 

8 Of. Lang, Making of Rthgum, p. 116 ff. 
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lasting is a prepaiation for tho stutc of hallucina- 
tion. After proti acted visual strain, 'visual' 
hallucinations often occur. 

Intoxicants influence hallucination. The most 
familiar example is the hallucination accompany- 
ing alcoholic poisoning in the state known as 
delirium tremens. Intoxication by chloroform, 
nitrous oxide, hashish, opium, atropin, etc., are 
further instances Hallucinations thus conditioned 
are mostly of an unpleasant and even terrifying 
character, though in certain cases, e.g hashish 
intoxication, there is a pleasurable phase. 

In other cases, conditions of a psychical character 
are predominant, as, eg., in hypnotic trance and 
ecstasy. The results obtained by ‘crystal-gazing’ 
( q v ) may also be included here. The geneial 
preliminary condition of these experiences is an 
intense concentration of tho attention upon one 
point Indeed, wo may note the ellect of concen- 
tration of attention upon hallucination before it 
reaches the stage indicated m any of the above- 
named experiences. A person eagerly listening for 
a knock or a footstep may have the hallucination of 
the sound ho is awaiting. A 1 ghost ’ may be seen 
by one who is awaie he is in a haunted room, and 
who is consequently in a state of strained expecta- 
tion. In the census of the Society for Psychical 
Research theto are thirteen cases of hallucination 
which took tho form of tho appearance of a person 
whoso nriival was looked foi. Collet five hallucina- 
tions, i c hallucinations of a particular kind 
expei lenced by more than one person at the same 
time and plate, are, no doubt, explained by this 
factor. The hallucination fast experienced by one 
member of the group may spiead to the others by 
suggestion operating through the special direction 
and concentration of attention induced by the 
repoited abnormal occurrence. 

In hypnosis the process is carried further. Tho 
subject is m a Ingfily suggestible state, and hallu- 
cination is easily produced either while he is actually 
in the hynoptio trance or subsequently, when the 
waking state supervenes, undei the influence of 
suggestion made during the trance, ».<*. of ‘post- 
hypnotic' suggestion. The records of hypnotism 
(<l v ) teem with instances of both types. 

In the extreme forms of ecstasy ( q i>.) the distinc- 
tion between tho self ami tho not-self disappears, 
and with it the articulate content of the not-self, 
which on the psychical side is repiesented by 
percepts and lmagos. There is one total, all- 
embracing, emotional state. There is, obviously, 
no room heie foi hallucination. Hut m tho ecstatic 
experience, which may find its consummation in 
such a condition, there are moments in which 
hallucination, in the strict sense of the term, may 
bo noted. The best-known eases of ecstasy are 
those of religious ecstasy, wheie the object of 
contemplation and desire is a religious one, 
though this state is not exclusively connected with 
objects of this type. Examples of hallucinatory 
religions ecstasy aie to be found in the sacred 
books of many leligions, in the records of lives of 
B&ints and mystics, and in the accounts of primitive 
peoples. 

Gazing steadily at a shining surface — a metal 
mirror, oiled finger-nails, a blot of ink, a crystal— 
induces hallucination. The ‘ scryer,’ or seer, 

reeives pictures of distant objects and events. 

lis has been known to mankind in various parts 
of the world for many centimes. The antiquity 
of the practice os a method of divination is indicated 
by the fact that AEschylus attributes its discovery 
to Prometheus. Analogous to ‘ crystal vision ’ are 
the practices of indnoing auditory hallucinations 
by holding a Bhell to the ear or by striking gently 
the nm ot a bell. This is also used as a method of 
div ination. The \ oioea heard are oracular. 


Hallucinations accompany somatic, disorder or 
bodily disease. The delirium of fever is a familiar 
instance, and hallucination is associated with the 
state of collapse preceding death. The hallucina- 
tions accompanying acute alcoholic poisoning, al- 
ready referred to, might also be brought into this 
category. An interesting type of this class is the 

* visceral ’ hallucination noted by Head 1 This ob- 
server states that patients suffering from visceral 
disease are liable to hallucinations of a peculiar 
kind, either visual, auditory, or olfactory. The 
visual hallucination, which is more characteristic, 
takes the form of a vague, shiouded, white, black, 
or grey human liguie often incomplete. The 
auditory hallucinations are of sounds, such as 
tapping, scratching, and rumbling. 

Coming between this type and the type connected 
with mental disease are the hallucinations of the 
nervous diseases such as hysteria (g.v.) and epilepsy. 
They are markedly present m the state known 
as ' the great hysteria,’ at least in the third and 
fourth of the four phases indicated by Charcot. 9 
In the aura preceding the epileptic attack and 
in the post-epileptic condition, hallucinations are 
frequent. They are very often of a distressing 
character- 

In many forms of mental disease or insanity (q.v. ), 
hallucination is a notable feature, more particularly 
in those cases where the mind falls into a state of 
mistiness or dreaminess ; when there is a ‘ becloud- 
ing of the intellect.’ Hallucination, according to 
Mendel, 8 is often associated with amentia, but 
seldom with acute dementia. Paianoia, it is well 
known, is strongly hallucinatory. Persecuting and 
insulting voices and figures are seen by the victim 
of this painful malady. The hallucinations of 
insanity may l>e divided into those which are 
sporadic or independent , and those which are 
relatively permanent. The first, as the term 
indicates, aro not m any known relation to the 
general morbid condition ; the second are obviously 
related to, and are symptomatic of, this mofbid 
state. Of the two the latter are regarded by 
psychiatusts as less serious, since they may be 
attacked through the disease, and may dimmish or 
disappear with the amelioration of tho general 
state of the patient. 

3. Causes.— Tho central question foi the theory 
of hallucination is this : What are the special 
subjective conditions under which a state 01 con- 
sciousness arises which bears the character of a 
sense-perception although the normal conditions 
aie absent ? The answers to this question take the 
shape of a general psycho-physiological formula. 
All such answers ore conditioned by assumptions 
regarding the identity or non-identity of the idea- 
tional and sensory centres m the brain; and the 
theory of hallucination will not be in a wholly 
satisfactory state until the strife of hypotheses on 
this point is ended. 

A prominent and obvious type of theory is that 
which is termed centrifugal. In the principal form 
of this view, which has been supported by Taine, 
Tamburini, Ferrier, Hoffmann, Griesinger, Krafft- 
Ebing, and many others, the hallucinatory state 
begins m the ideational centres. In an unusual 
state of excitability of an ideational centre the 
excitement overflows into a sensory centre. The 
excitement of the sensory centre is eccentrically 
projected, and a hallucination results. On this 
view the ideational and sensory centres are regarded 
as distinct and separate. Apart from this, which 
is called in question, there are vanous objections 
to the view as an explanatory hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that it overlooks the fact that an image, 

1 Brain, xtW. (1901)S«0ff. 

* U Progrtt mSdiotu, 1878, no S, p 88. 

* Art. in JBsrL ttin. WootemcAr. xxvL (1888) sad xxriL ( 1880 ). 
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no matter how intense, remains distinct in quality 
from the weakest sensation. Again, the relative 
infrequency of voluntary hallucinations would be 
difficult to account for on this hypothesis. 

Against tins we have the view that hallucina- 
tion is a phenomenon of dissociation. This view, 
which assumes the identity of ideational and sen- 
sory centres, assigns the difference between ideation 
ana sense-perception to a difference of degree of ex- 
citement or the same cells. A centre not excited by 
external stimulation may act as though it were, if it 
is brought otherwise to a high degree of excitement. 
Under certain conditions, such, e.g , as fatigue, the 
action of a drug, or of disease, this may be brought 
about by the isolation or * splitting oft . of particu- 
lar centres through the obstruction of the associa- 
tion paths between them and other centres. There 
is an inflow of energy but no outflow ; there is, there- 
fore, an accumulation m the centre winch cannot 
m the normal way be drained off to other centres ; 
a high state of tension is produced, and, iinally, 
there is an explosion such as would bo produced by 
a stimulation coming from the periphery. The 
chief authorities for this view— which, though not 
without its difficulties, is, on the whole, the best 
suggestion forthcoming — are W. James, Kand- 
insky, Parish, and Milnsterberg. 

4 . Influence.— The influence of the hallucinatory 
experience upon the life and beliefs of man in the 
early forms of civilization is amply attested. The 
distinction on which the term ‘hallucination’ is 
based implies an articulated concept of reality 
which is beyond the reach of the savage. Lang 1 
quotes evidence for the awareness among the Aus- 
tralian tribes of the distinction between kinds 
of this experience, namely between dreams and 
‘ waking ’ hallucinations, but that is another 
matter. The world of the savage will, therefore, 
contain objects, the source often of fear, which 
would be judged by a person of a more developed 
type of mind to be ‘ unreal,’ or at least not objects 
m the normal or accepted sense Tylor and others, 
with some show of probability, assign to the experi- 
ence in dreams and waking hallucinations the 
prevalent belief in the savage mind of the actuality 
of spirits Their world is peopled by such objocts, 
for which, from their standpoint, they have as 
good and as direct evidence as for the objects of 
sense In the dream state it is assumed that the 
spectacle of strange or remote objects and events 
thus furnished can occur only through the detach- 
ment of the soul from the body; the soul thus 
separated and projected during sleep is the witness 
of these things. An Australian tribe mentioned 
by Howitt, quoted by Lang,* holds that it is in- 
judicious to fall asleep while out hunting, since 
the mump [wraith] of the sleeping man may be 
detached ny the magic of his enemies. Waking 
hallucinations will reinforce this belief, since m 
these instances the wraith of other persons whose 
bodies are at a distance will appear to the subject. 

In those cases where there is the figure of an 
individual known to be dead or afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been dead at the time of the appear- 
ance, there will be ground for the belief in the 
continued existence of the spirit after death. This 
basal idea of the separability of the soul makes 
easy such conceptions as that of demoniacal pos- 
session. This state is brought to an end by the 
capture of the strayed soul and its return to its 
proper dwelling by the medicine- man. 

Die growth of a special class of medicine-men, 
wizards, or priests in savage communities is clearly 
connected with hallucinatory experiences. Among 
some tribes the individual who is known as the 
subject of what are now termed 1 waking hallucina- 
tions * is set opart as a wizard. This separation 
1 Op , «#. p. 49, s Jb. p. 118. 


and distinction are, of course, further confirmed 
when the selected individual is able, as Stoll fully 
shows he is, by the influence of liis status, his per- 
sonality, and his ritual, to induce by suggestion 
hallucinations in other individuals, or gioups of 
individuals, i.c. when they witness portents and 
strange events through his influence. 

Myth or legend, again, is associated with halluci- 
nation. It is not possible to establish as a generali- 
zation the suggestion that these legends originate 
in hallucinations ; the same legend is found among 
very diverse and widely scattered laioples. It is, 
however, a hypothesis which is woith consideration 
when dealing with the origin of legends. What is 
clear is that myth is supported and nourished by 
hallucination. 

Litkraturh — E. Parish, Hallucinations and /Hustons, F.nfc 
ed , London, 1897 ; W. James, The Principle* of Psychology, 
do 1007, 11 114 ft ; F. W H Myers, Human Personality, 
do. 1903 , H Talne, 1)6 f Intelligence », 1‘arls. 1879, i , J. J 
Hoppe, Erklarung der Smnestauschungen be 1 Gesunden and 
be 1 Kranken*, Wurzburjr, 1888 ; V Kandinsky, Knt. und klin 
Jletrachtungen tm Gebxete der Smnestauschungen. Berlin, 1886 , 
J E. D Esquirol, Des Maladies mentales, vans, 1838, Knt? 
tr , Mental Pathology, Philad 1846 ; A Brierre de Boismont, 
Hallucinations, Eng; tr , London, I860 For the anthropo- 
logical aspect, see A Lang, The Making of Itehgion, do 1808 , 
O Stoll, Suggestion unit H ypnotumus in der V utkrrpeycho- 
logic' 1 , Leipzig, 1004, P Beck, Z>t« Ekstase cm Ihitrag rur 
Psychologic und Vblkcrkunde, Sachs*, 1900, E B Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, London, 1871 (* ltXM) , A Bastion, Welter 
psychuche Beobaehtungen bn NcUun dlktm. Leipzig, 1890, 
W. Wundt, Volkcrpnycholngie a, \ol iv pt I , do 1910 

Alexander Mair. 

HAMADRYADS (Teutonic) 1 — The various 
stages of lehgious development among the Teu- 
tonic peoples aie exhibited in their rites and 
myths connected with trees. The ancient belief 
in a power residing m trees— a power that might 
he transferred to other creatures and to the earth 
itself— may still bo traced in a wide \ anety of 
popular customs. Thus, m oariy summer — on 
May-day or at Pentecost — the May -bough is 
carried from the forest to the village by the young 
icople, ill the hope that it will endow them with 
resn vital energy ; at the end of harvest, the 
harvest-tree is erected upon the last waggon-load 
of corn, in older that the spirit of vegetation may 
pass into next year’s crop ; m spring, cattle, fields, 
young girls, and newly-wedded couples— the iattei 
also on their marriage-day— are stroked with fresh 
twigs of sprouting trees, or with bushes of the so- 
called ' rood of life.* From the belief in the pow er 
dwelling m trees sprang also the woislnp of the 
irmenml — a huge tree-trunk standing erect under 
tho open sky — among the Saxons ( Man n hard t, 
Baumkultus, p. 303 ff.), tho worship of the ever- 
green trees that stood before the temple of the 
gods in Old Upsala (Adam of Bremen, Hist. cccl. 
Hammab. iv. 26, schol. 134), the Norse myth of 
Yggdras.ll, the world-osb, and the Eddie myth 
which tells that Ask and Embla , the ash and the 
ivy (Voluspd, 17-18), were the first men. 

Then at an early period imagination proceeded 
to associate trees, and to people forests with de- 
monic beings. These assume for the most part a 
female, but sometimes a male, form. Popular 
fancy ran riot among them, enwrapping them in 
myths of the most varied kinds, and even to-day 
they are met with in their primitive freshness 
among all the Teutonic peoples. In O.H.fJ they 
appear as skrato, in A. 8. as vdduaslf, in M 11.0. 
as holzmuoia , holzrdna, or t valdminne. In tho 
popular belief of the present day they are known 
as wood- or moss-maidens, forest-nymphs, wild- 
folk, Fanagen (Tyrol), blessed maidens, Norgen 
(Graubiinden), JEUepige, Skogsnufva (Dan. ‘fairy- 
maidens,’ ‘ wood - nymphB ’), Slcogsrh, Skogsfru 
(Swed. ‘ forest-woman ’), and by many other names ; 
when they assume a male form, they are known 

1 For the beliefs of other peoples on the same subject, sec 
Tans axs> Plasts. 
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as ‘wild men,’ * w'ood-nmnmkms/ or Skogsman 
(Swed. ‘forest-men’). They live in tho woods — 
either nndergiound or in tiees, especially hollow 
ones— and uro often encountered there by human 
beings. In outwatd appearance they usually re- 
semble old women ; their bodies aie liniry, and 
levered with moss; they have, in common with 
lield-Hi nrits, tho characteristic feature of long, 
pendulous breasts. Their faces are old and 
wrinkled ; and sometimes their backs are concave, 
like the hollowed-out trunk of a tree. Here anil 
there, however, and especially in the Tyrol, they 
are found as graceful figuies with beautiful flow- 
ing hair. As males, their form approximates 
rathei to that of the giants ; they are abnormally 
large and Htrong ; they have bristly lmir, and are 
armed with tree-trunks. Occasionally they are 
endowod with the protean nature, ana may avail 
themselves thereof to appear as animals. 

Their attitude towaids human beings is some- 
times friondly, sometimes hostile. Their appear- 
ance presages a fruitful year. They put the hunter 
on the track of his quarry, and accordingly he 
seeks to win their favour But they often fascinate 
tho traveller with their tullmg songs and their 
laughter, w'iling him from tho light way, and lead- 
ing him astray. They occasionally unite in mar- 
riage with human beings, or engage to servo them, 
ana in such cases bring good luck to the house so 
long as they stay in it As dom/ons of the forost 
they possess a knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
make uso of them to give health and strength to 
their favourites ; thus, m the Balder saga, tho food 
from which Balder diew his gioat strength was 
guarded by virgincs siloes (res (Saxo Giani in. 
77). They make special appeal to human boings 
for succour when they are puisned by tho Wild 
Hunter. At such times violent whirlwinds arise, 
shaking tho trees and piossing the branches far 
down. If the hamadiyad is not rescued, but falls 
into the hands of the Wild Iluntor, he lays her 
crosswise upon lus steed. If she is delivered from 
his power by a human being, she rowards tho 
latter with loliage winch turns to gold. Dwarf- 
myths have also been grafted upon the hama- 
dryads. Tho latter, like the dwarfs, sometimes 
substitute then own ofNpung for human cluldien. 

It is very doubtful whether these tiee- and 
forest - spirits were also objects of woislnp, t e. 
whether the milk that was poured out, and the 
berries that weio laid down, at the roots of tiees 
were intended for them. It is much more likely 
th(it these gifts woie offered to the souls of the 
departod, which W'ero supposed to suivive in 
trees. In point of fact, trees were regarded by all 
the Teutons as the abodes, not only of demonic 
spirits, but also of souls, and as such were treated 
with the utmost venoration — a practice constantly 
inveighed against in the penitential discouisos and 
ordinances, as well os in the legal codes, of the 
early Christian penod. We And it said in numer- 
ous legends that the souls of the departed pass 
into trees, or continue to live in the trees that grow 
upon graves. The extent to which a materialistic 
conception prevailed here is shown by the widely 
diffused belief that trees bleed when tneir liark is 
injured. Such ideas explain the sovero penalties 
inflicted upon those who committed offences against 
trees. The act of peeling off the bai k was specially 
forbidden, as the souls were supposed to dwell 
just beneath it. One found guilty of the otlence, 
according to the We 1st timer (*.e. attracts of spocial 
usages forming precedents in ancient German law), 
had his body cut open, and lus intestines wound 
about the tree in such a way as to cover the in- 
jured part (J. Grimm, Deutsche Dcchtsaltertumer 4 , 
Leipzig, 1899, ii. 39). The spirits who lived under 
the bark oould both impart disease and take it 


away. Hence sick persons were drawn through a 
hollow trunk, or else the malady was driven into 
the tree — i c., a hole was mode in the latter, and 
some of the invalid’s hair oi pieces of his clothing 
inserted into it, the cavity being then closed up 
again. Departed souls frequently take the form 
of a bird (owl, pigeon, owlet) sitting upon the tree 
within which they have their abode. It was also 
believed that the soul of the family-ancestor had 
passed into the tree growing m oi before the home- 
stead, and this tree accordingly became associated 
with the tutelary spa it of the family, i e. the 
domestic spmt. A corn ding to Norwegian belief, 
the fylgja (on which see EllE lv. 633*), the pro- 
tective spirit of the individual, had its home in a 
tree. In Sweden, even at the present day, an elm 
or limo-tiee growing m front of tho homestead is 
often regarded as the v&rdtrad (‘ ward-troo ’), the 
abode of the domestic spirit, and from tins tree 
not a leaf must be plucked, or the smallest splinter 
cut. Pregnant women icsorted to it, and hoped 
by embiaung it to secure an easy delivery. As 
the dwelling-place of tho guaidian spirit it was 
known also as the botrnd (* abode-tree ’). Sacrifices 
and prayeis were offered beside such trees with a 
view to propitiating the tutelary spirits, and ward- 
ing oft evil from man and beast. 

The -origin of the fcutelaiy spirit— the fact that 
it. was at lirst the soul of an ancestor — was gradu- 
ally forgotten, and its place taken by another soul- 
like being, the guardian spirit of tho house, the 
Nonvegian tomUgubbc (ef. ‘ Itobin Goodfellow ’), 
the Got man Hauskobold (ef * brownie’), who lives 
either m the trunk of the tree or in the root be- 
neath, and who guards the dwelling-house against 
injury by fare If a tree which thus harbours a 
domestic spmt is hewn down, prosperity deserts 
the house, and the person who did the deed is 
taken ill. Some of tho old tales represent the 
tutolary or domestic spirit as dying with tho tree ; 
according to others, it remains m tne fallen trunk, 
conies into the house along with the latter, and 
continues to reside in the rafteis made from it ; 
and, if the required oftermgs (food and milk) are 
given to it, it continues to guard the house as 
before. To this class of tree -spirits — tutelary 
demons evolved from soul-liko entities— belongs 
also the Klubautermann (see Demons and Spirits 
[Teut ], vol. iv. p. 633 f.) of the Baltic and North 
Sea coasts. He is a tree -spirit who has been 
brought into the ship m the mast. Here he con- 
tinues to reside, helping the sailors in their work, 
and protecting the vessel. But, should the ship 
be destined to go down, he deserts it. He, too, 
receives gifts of food and milk. 

Litkratukr — J Gnmm, Deutsche Mythologie*, Berlin, 1876, 
ii 1(1 , W Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus <t Gert rumen u threr 
Nachbarstdrnme, Berlin, 1876 : J G Fraaer, GB*, London, 
1900, 1 166(1, , E H. Meyer, Mythologie d. Gennanen, Straw- 
burg, 1903, p 191 (T. , M. Hbfler, Wald- u. Banmkult, new 
ed , Munich, 1894. JE MOGK. 

HAMILTON.— See Philosophy (Scottish). 

HAMITES AND EAST AFRICA. -The 
classification of the eastern Hanutic peoples is a 
matter of much controversy. There is a large body 
of tribes concerning whom, except on some trilling 
points, there is complete agreement between the 
various sciences and scientists ; outside this sphere 
there is a w ant of harmony between anthropology 
and philology, and between the various philological 
schools. The common stock may be said to consist 
of two main groups ; the Egyptian Bejas (although 
notable philologists incline to connect Egyptian 
rather with the Semitic languages), and the southern 
or Ethiopia group (Agaos, Sidama, Low Cushite 
[including Galla, Somali, and ’Afar-Sahoj). With 
these anthropology connects other peoples or import* 
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ftnt groups of peoples, as the Nuba, the Funji, the 
Masai, and the Wahuma, of whom some at least 
speak languages undoubtedly non-Hamitic. One 
school of philology, of which the most illustrious 
representative is Keinisch, limits the true eastern 
Hamites to the peoples of the two great groups 
just named, but connects with them two other 
peoples dwelling between the one group and the 
other, viz. the Barm and the Kunama, who, 
although they do not speak a purely Hamitio 
tongue, employ languages— called by this school 

E roto-Cushite — which seem to approach the 
lamitic type, and represent, as it were, a link 
of connexion between the Hamitic and Nilotic 
tongues. Another school, of which the most recent 
and active champion is Meinhof, places the Baria 
and the Kunama among the peoples speaking the 
so-called Sudanese, and consequently non-Hamitic, 
languages; on the other hand, this school in- 
cludes among the Hamites the Bari dwelling on 
the White Nile, and the Masai of British East 
Africa and of German East Africa. It is easy to 
understand why here, as elsewhere, even for 
historical reasons, anthropology and philology are 
not in agreement. Further, while we lecogmze 
the impoitance of the doubts laised concerning 
the character of the Kunama tongue and the im- 
portance of the analogies of the Masai language 
with the Hamitio tongues, this is not the place to 
discuss the differences between the philological 
schools. The following notes refer especially to 
those peoples whose Hamitic character is generally 
admitted, with brief references to the two proto- 
Cusluto peoples. 

I. The Bejas represent one of the greatest 
ethnical factois along the nuddlo course of the 
Nile. According to some anthropologists, they 
were among the principal elements which went to 
form the ancient Egyptian people. Many of their 
tribes and parts of tubes are doubtless concealed 
unjjer the unidentified names of the conquests 
of the Pharaohs to the south of Egypt. Their 
primitive seats appear to have been the desert 
regions of eastern Nubia. Towards the beginning 
of the common ora they seem to have undetgono a 
poweiful movement of expansion or ot migration, 
determmed, it may be, by the influx of the Nuba 
and of other populations of the south-west into 
the regions of the kingdom of Meioe, of whose 
inhabitants they must have formed a conspicuous 
part. This movement drove towaids the Egyptian 
frontier some fractions of tribes, such os the 
Bleramyes, who were the subjects of fantastic 
stories and of terror on account of their ferocious 
incursions; on the other hand, other tribes moved 
towards Abyssinia. The kings of Aksuin were 
often occupied by the incursions of the Bejas or by 
expeditions against the Bejas, so much so that 
among their other titles they assumed that of 
‘ kings of the Be^as.’ In course of time the Bejas 
seem to have gained the upper hand, at least for 
a time, m the regions of northern Abyssinia. It 
is certain that among the peoples of the Abyssinian 
highlands we find some speaking the Tignfia tongue 
and observing the customs of the other Abyssinians, 
and who boast a Beja origin, as the Tedrer in 
Akkele-Guzay, and the Dekk ItaSs of SeraA 
There was much rivalry between the Bern element 
and the Abyssinian stock m the valley of the 
Barka, in Eritrean Sahel, and on the mountains 
traversed by the river Anseba in the last part of 
its course ; sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, ethnic factor prevailed. Thus there were 
formed mixed populations, although fractions of 
races are to be met with who are purely Beja 
and speak a Beja dialect, as far as the foot of 
the mountains of Abyssinia proper, such as the 
ad-3ala dwelling near the outflow of the river 


Barka from the mountains of Liban on the plain 
below. 

Meanwhile in the northern regions the Arabs, 
who had succeeded the Byzantines in their rule 
over Egypt, must often have come into contact 
with the restless nomads of the south and their 
forays. Numerous military expeditions were the 
consequence, and also numerous treaties, the most 
ancient of which does not seem to have been very 
favouiablo to the Arabs, whose governor Ubaid 
Allah ibn Hiyab as-8alflll undertook to furnish 
the Bejas with three hundred young camels, 
provided they would respect the borders of Egypt 
and the lives and goods of the Musalm&ns. As a 
matter of fact, it was possible to guarantee the 
safety of Egypt only when several Arab tribes 
W'ent and established themselves in Nubia, thus 
paralyzing the warliko inclinations of the local 
elements, or when these tribes began to pass over 
to Isl&imsm. In the 8th and 9tli centuries the 
Bejas foimod a sort of independent principality, 
whose luler, lesident in al-Ilajr in tlie southern 
part of their territory, acted in the name of all the 
tubes of his race dwelling between Egypt and 
Abyssiuia From Arab souices wo learn the name 
of one of theso, who already in the yeai 216 A. II, 
(A D. 831) seems purely Isl&mitic— l^anOn 'Abd al* 
'Aziz. 

In tho days of the historian ‘Abd -Allah ibn 
Ahmad ben Sulaim al-Uswftni, who in the JOth 
cent, wrote a history of Nubia, tins union of tribes 
had ceased, and the tnbes had autonomous heads. 
Among theso the ruler of tho Balaw r , whose seat 
was at Suakin, deserves mention. The Balaw 
principality lasted until the end of the 17th cent., 
when a family of Ja’ahyin, favouied by the Funji, 
seized tho command of the country. Nevertheless 
the Balaw have continued to constitute a kind of 
aristocracy down to the present day. 

A long time before tho historian ‘Abd-AUfth nl- 
Uswani, a great internal revolution had taken pint o 
among the Bejas, The place of the Sanafoj tribe 
in the hegemony of the race had been taken by 
the Hedaieb tribe, to whom ancient Arab wnteis 
assign as their territory the Bern country from the 
Egyptian border as far as Alaky, Aidhab, and 
beyond. It is worthy of note that even today 
tho Abyssinians call both the language and the 
tnbo of the Bejas llcddreb. 

Even in ancient times the Bems must have 
crossed the Nile, settling nuclei oi populations on 
the left of the river. Among tlie most important 
of those derived from them are the Bern Kalnl or 
Kawahla, who, however, in tlieir various jnter- 
crossings have ended by adopting tho language 
and customs of the Sudanese Arabs, although they 
do not consider themselves to be Arabs. Their 
principal groups are on the Rahad and the Dmder, 
but some are also found on the Atbara, on tho 
Blue Nile, and at el-Atshan on the White Nile, 
Important portions passed into Kordofan, where 
for a long time they remained mingled with the 
Kab&bish. In fact, the Atawia sections of the 
Kab&bish, the Wayha sections of tlie Hama r, 
and the Tuw'aimAt sections of the Aulad Bika 
Jaw&ma'a still belong to them ; a Kawahla colony 
has even settled at Werna in the mountains of 
southern Kordofan. 

The principal divisions of the Bejas now are • (1) the Abahdch, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea to the south of Wadi 
Hamamat up to the tropic ; (2) the Rishflri, to the south of tho 
last towards the territory of Suakin , (8) tho Hndcndftwa, 
between Suakin and Kassaia , (4) the Halenga, In the territory 
of Kassaia , (6) the Beni Amer, who consist of numbers of the 
Bejas mixed with others of Abyssinian onjpii, in the valley of 
the Barka. 

The Bejas have a language of their own, which 
was formerly studied by Munzinger, and after* 
wards more perfectly by Almkvist and Beinisch. 
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The Beias Mere always essentially nomads and a 
pastoral people. A few of them devoted themselves 
to agricnituro , many were eamel-drivers. They 
nevei had any high degree of civilization, although 
the Kitdb at Fxhixat ascribes a special alphabet 
to them— -perhaps a confusion with that of the 
Ethiopians or of the distant Berbers. In regard 
to religion, according to Arab authors, paganism 
seems to have been dominant for a long time 
among the tribes furthest removed from Egypt. 
Mas Qdi asserts that in his day they still venerated 
an idol. The tribes nearer to Egypt came under 
its religious influence. The Bleimnyes, who had 
adopted the ancient Egyptian divinities, Mere 
among the most obstinate and latest sunpoiters of 
them. Later, both fiom the noith and from the 
kingdom of Aksum, Christianity found its way 
into their midst. AI-Hamadhilnl reports the word 
employed by the Bojas, or at least by a part of 
them, to designate ‘ Cod,’ and tins appears to have 
been a corruption of the egzi'abehir of the Abys- 
sinian Christians. But, setting aside the Beja 
populations which are assimilated with the Abys- 
sinians of the Eritrean highlands, Christianity has 
disappoaied from among them. Islam, whether 
from the northern frontier of Egypt or from Aulh.'ib 
and Huakin, is now their only religion. 

a. Tho Agaos, whom scientists call * High 
Cushite’ or simply ‘Cushite,’ represent tho most 
ancient populations of Abyssinia in the narrowest 
meaning of tho word. Originally they inhabited 
the highlands which to-day form TigiC, Beghemder, 
Uembca, Gojarn, Agaumeder, Damot, and Amliara. 
Later on they fell under the influence of the 
Semites, who came from southern Arabia; and 
tins influence beoame stronger when the kings of 
Aksum were compelled to take action, no longer, 
as m the first centuries of the common era, to the 
noith of the Abyssinian mountains, but in the 
wild countries to the south of their capital Tho 
modern Abyssinian is the result of crossings bet%veen 
the Semites of southern Arabia and the local 
Hanutio peoples, among whom the Agaos had the 
chief place. In these intei -crossings the Semitic 
language at length prevailed, while from an ethical 
ami anthropological point of view the Hamitie 
clement obtained the victory In short, there took 
place in Abyssinia something analogous to what 
happened in Egypt after the Musalmftn conquest, 
where the Arabic language extinguished the 
Coptic, though the fellah of our days preserves the 
same type as the inhabitant of Egypt in the days 
of the J’liaraohs 

The Agao race still remains more or loss pure in 
vanous districts of Abyssinia. In those regions 
they have preserved the use of their own dialects, 
winch they employ in familiar intercourse, while 
m conversing with strangers they use the domi- 
nant Semitic tongue of the country, viz. the Tigr6, 
or the Tigrifla, or the Amhario 

The Ajjao dialect* or languages may be divided into tour 
groups (1) the oentral xroup, represented by tho Khamir, 
spoken In l.asta (Socota, Uag, eto ), and tho Khamta, spoken 
in some districts of southern Tigrfl (Averghclle, Bora, Seloa), 
(8) the northern group, spoken by small tribes called Bogos 
or Bllln, who dwell In the territory of Keren, near the river 
Anscba (Eritrea); (8) the western group, represented by the 
Quara, whtoh, spoken in the district of the same name to the 
west of Lake Tsana, was afterwards, owing to religious reasons, 
diffused throughout Dembea, hy the Khamant., spoken by a 
spectal population scattered in the villages of the Ohelga, ot 
the Armatahoho, ot the Janfaqara, of the Wagara, and of the 
tjuolla Wagara, as far as Wehnl and the north-west frontiers of 
Abyssinia proper; and. at it seems, by at least another dialect 
also, spoken in the Falaaha villages of Dembea and Wagara, 
(4) the south-western group, constituted by the Awiya dialect, 
which is spoken in Ag&umeaer, and hy tbs dialect of Damot, 
which exists in the province of the same name From a more 
general point of view, the Agao languages can be divided into 
two great categories in regard to both grammar and vocabulary . 
to tho first might be assigned the central, northern, and western 
groups; to the eecond there would only remain the south- 
western group. It is worthy of note that two special denomi- 


nations of the Agaos seem to agree with this great division : 
those of the centre call themselves Kham (whence the adjectives 
khamir and khamta) , and there are traces of this name among 
those ot the north and west , those of the south-west call them- 
selves AwA, Aw Aw A Tho Agao languages are known principally 
through the publications of Reuilsch and Conti Rossini. 

The Agaos appear m written documents of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, whether under 
the name Agao or under that of Kham ; some have 
even thought of connecting with them the 

which, according to Agatharehides, was 
spoken by the Troglodytes of Ethiopia. Thanks 
to the power of Aksum, they were able to extend 
their territory to the highlands of Eritrea. Cosmos 
Indicopleustes, in tho 6th cent., speaks of a pnnee 
of the Agaos, who appears to have been a vassal 
of the king of Aksum, and who aided the caravans 
which went to the gold countries. In the 10th 
cent., Abyssinia was devastated by the invasion of 
a queen who came from tho south. On that occa- 
sion many of the Agaos fled from the centre of 
Abyssinia and from southern Tigre, in order to 
find a way of escape to the north of the river 
Mareb. The Biim seem to have been the last 
representatives of this migration. In the 13th 
cent, the regal power passed to au Agao family 
called the Zagui 5 , this family Mas origmully 
hom the district of Beguenii (Lasta), and had 
its capital in Koha, whose famous monolithic 
churches are, as a matter of fact, ascribed by 
Abyssinian tradition to a king Zague Several of 
these kings, as Lalibala and Naakueto La ah, 
figure among the samtB of tho Abyssinian Church. 
Towards the year 1268 the Zague dynasty was 
overthrown by another dynasty of ‘ senntized’ 
origin, which liad its capital m Amhara. This is 
the so-called Solomomde dynasty, because it claims 
ns its founder Menilek, the son of the queen of 
Sheba and king Solomon ; and the present kings 
of Abyssinia affirm that they too belong to this 
dynasty Tins change of dynasty gave use to a 
new movement of Agao peoples towards tho norjli ; 
the Adkem6 Melgk of Seia6 and the Zaguk ot 
Lihan are the chief representatives of this fresh 
migration, and in course of time they adopted the 
Tigrifla languages. The Solomonides extended 
their conquests over the Agaos of the west and 
south-west, who up till then had remained inde- 
pendent • at the beginning of the 14th cent. Damot 
was conquered ; about a century after, Wagara 
was firmly occupied; in the 16th cent. Dembea 
was definitely taken possession of ; and in the 17th 
cent Agaumeder was annexed. SemSn, a formid- 
able mountain region, offered a fierce resistance ; 
hut the Agao element ended by being almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Little is known of the ancient Agao religion. 
Their chief god Mas the sky (Deban or Jar). 
Under him were many genu — some malignant, 
like the ear, and some beneficent. Tho latter 
dwelt in springs, trees, and mountain-tops, and 
were there venerated. A special worship was ren- 
dered to certain genii of the springs, as, for 
instance, to that of the source of the Blue Nile. 
Homage M-as paid to certain animals, especially 
the serpent, from which omens were sought. For 
defence against evil spirits and to obtain the 
assistance of good spirits, the intervention was 
permitted of special individuals in whom were 
recognized exceptional faculties and powers. The 
priesthood was hereditary from father to son. Life 
continued after death, and food was offered to the 
dead. 

To-day, Agao paganism is no longer professed, 
and the Agaoe are either Christians, Jews, or 
Khamants. Of the Agao Christians it is not 
necessary to speak; but it seems certain that 
many usages of the Christians of Abyssinia, and 
even the style of their subterranean churohes, 
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have been inherited from the ancient pre-Christian 
religion. The Jews of Abyssinia are Agao by race, 
and are called Falashas. Their origin is very un- 
certain At first it was held that they were con- 
nected with colonies of Jews of southern Arabia, 
whom the kings of Aksum were supposed to have 
forcibly transported into Africa after the conquest 
of Yemen (6th cent. A.D.), and to have settled 
in exile on the mountains of Semen. Now the 
hypothesis seems to be preferred that Judaism 
came into Abyssinia by land from Egypt. The 
Falashas do not know Hebrew, and they nave not 
the Targum ; they have adopted the Bible of the 
Christians of Ethiopia, an<f also their alphabet, 
their literary language, and almost all their 
books. But, although without originality, they 
have shown an indomitable attachment to their 
religion Cf. Abyssinia, Agaos. 

3, The peoples conventionally called Sidaraa 
represent a great mixture of differing ethnic ele- 
ments ; and this explains the immense variety of 
classification met with among travellers, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of this or that physical char- 
acteristic. It may be, however, that a better 
knowledge of the anthropological elements and 
of the languages of these populations will bring 
about a modification of the classification which is 
at present accepted by scientists. 

The territory of the so-called Sidania seems 
originally to have embraced the southern part of 
Abyssinia, properly so called (at least the western j 
piovmce of Snoa), and to have extended south- 
wards to within a short distance of the great equa- 
torial lakes ; to the east it extended towards the 
Webi; on the west it occupied the high valleys 
of the livers So bat and Didessa and of the other 
afHuents of the White Nile; to the north-west it j 
crossed the Blue Nile (which separated it for a 
considerable pait of its course from Gojam and 
Damot), and leached as far os the west of Agau- 
#neder The very position of this country shows 
that it must have been a battle ground between the 
Hamites of the north and east and the Sudanese 
of the west — battles of which, for the most part, 
we know nothing. The Aby&simans — Semites 
or ‘ semi ti zed’ — early established themselves in 
tho regions to the north, and absorbed the local 
tribes; the GurSguC, who speak very corrupt 
Semitic dialects, seem to be descendants of a 
north Abyssinian military colony, which had 
been placed to guard the southern confines of 
the kingdom, and which in the course of centuries 
had become amalgamated with the peoples of the 
country. Thence the Abyssmians endeavoured to 
extend their territory still further south by con- 
quests and raids; but the forming of Sidama 
States, whose chief sought a defence in Islanusni, 
kept them back, or at least hindered the popula- 
tions of the valley of the nver Omo from being 
absorbed. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
the Galla tribes, dwelling to the cast of the so- 
called Sidama, began their migrations and inva- 
sions, which were, for Ethiopia, more violent, 
and had more lasting consequences, than the bar- 
barian invasions of Europe. All the eastern part, 
all the north and north-west of the Sidama 
territory, became Galla territory ; to the Sidama 
little more remained than the valley of the Omo. 

To-day, as far as is known, the Sidania may be divided, philo- 
loglcally speaking, into tour principal groups ; (1) Kuna an 
Goaga ; (2) Hadia and Tambaro ; (3) Dawaro and Walamo or 
Walaitsa ; and (4) Zenjero, Yangaro, or Yanima. The Kaffa has 
been studied by Reiniscb and, without any critical aim, by 
Ohlarini and Bieber ; as regards the other idioms, we have only 
the imperfect, or not as yet scientifically examined, materials 
of Beke, Ohiarini, Cecchi, Borelli, etc. 

The Abyssinian conquests of the 16th cent, intro- 
duced Christianity among the Kaffa ; and thence 
faith in the Messiah seems to have penetrated even 


among the Shdro, negroid tribes to the south-west 
of the Kaffa. But the long isolation of those 
legions from Abyssinia caused great alteration in 
the adopted religion. Some results have been 
achieved by Catholic missions during the last fifty 
years. The recent Abyssinian conquest is des- 
tined to revive the condition of tho Coptic Church 
there, unless Isl&mism gains the upper hand. 
I si am ism hod appeared among the Sidama of the 
Hadia in the 14th cent., but for centuries it made 
no progress ; it has, however, been making rapid 
advance during tho last fifty years. The old 
pagauism is losing ground. Two types of pagan- 
ism appear to be recognizable among the Sidama. 
It is not at present possible to suy if the second 
represents a derivation from the first The first 
type is met with among the Kalla and tho Ometi 
(ilonta, Cuisha, Kullu, Sale, Uba, Gofa, Mallo). 
The supreme deity is Ilecco, called also Deoc or 
IJeotshe. Ilecco is invisible, but is incarnate m 
his priests and in the king of the Kafia; those 
who aie incarnate m Hecco become Ilecco them- 
selves. Among the Kalla, tho priests belong to 
tho aristocratic (lass of the Gonga, whence also is 
derived the royal family. There aie twelve high 
priests among the Kalla, and over all one high 
priest residing foimerly in Addio near the village 
of Gollo, now in Goba. Tins high pnest conse- 
crates the nowly elected king, and receives annual 
tuhuto also from the Ouieti, or inhabitants of tho 
valley of the Omo, who are not politically depen- 
dent on the Kafia. Worship is paid in a temple m 
a wood. The pnest, falling into a kind of trance, 
announces to the faithful the will of the god. The 
pnest is naturally also tho sorceier who cures sick- 
nesses, delivers from the eflects of tho evil eye, 
etc. Under Ilecco there are tutelary genu of dif- 
ferent places, who live in spnngs, rivers, cross- 
roads, and great trees. The priests may not eat 
the flesh of the ox. All, however, regard as pro- 
hibited, because unclean, the flesh or the horse, 
ass, mule, wild boar, hippopotamus, and monkey ; 
moil abstain from eating cabbages, and women 
from eating fowls. Their beliefs about the other 
world seem to have been largely influenced by 
Christianity ; but at the same tune it is still pos- 
sible to discern in their various rites and cere- 
monies the remains of pmnitive beliefs — e.g . that 
death is succeeded by a life like the present. Thus, 
when a king died, his servants bi ought him his 
customary food every day for a year , it is also 
said (but this is not certain) that at the time of his 
burial a slave was killed, in order that be might 
continue to serve his sovereign. Among the Zen- 
jero, religion lmd a specially ferocious and brutal 
chaiacter The supreme god seems to be the sun ; 
further, the Zenjero alone among all the peoples 
of Ethiopia have (or had) an idol of iron rudely 
formed, which, they say, fell from heaven. They 
venerate numerous genii m tho mountains, rivers, 
and rocks. The king was supposed to be an incar- 
nation of tho supreme solar divinity, and was the 
chief of the priests and soicerers of liis realm. It 
was his duty to deal the fiist blow to the human 
victims who, at tho beginning of ten out of the 
twelve months of the year, were immolated on the 
summit of Mount Bor-Gudda; these victims wrnie 
chosen from twenty -two families of the country. 
Other human sacrifices were offered on other occa- 
sions. Out of every ten strangers who crossed the 
frontiers of the kingdom, one had to be sacrificed 
to the divinity. Naturally, the Abyssinian con- 
quest, which took place in the year 1887, put an 
end to these practices. 

Aooording to Borelli, the chief divisions of the Sidama, based 
on their languages and on their poll tl<*l groupings before the 
Abyssinian conquest, are the following (1) Kaffa; (2) the 
ancient kingdom of Oe.ro on the south and east slopes of the 
mountains of May Gudo , (3) Zenjero , (4) Kullu, bauro, or 
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Da ware between the river Omo and the Contab , (5) the kingdom 
of Contab between the river (lojeb, the Kullii, the Kaffa, and 
the river Omo, (0) the kingdom of (JoBha between the Kaffa, 
the OonUb, the liver Omo and tiie Golda , (7) Golda between 
the Goshn, the plains of yaya, und the Haifa — to the east of the 
Omo , (8) Oorlxj mar the Zenjero , (ii) Oonta between the Corbo 
and the Htivam Gumuna, (ID) Maroko, a kind of ‘enclave’ in 
the Ilftdla , (11) lladia, scattered between the Omo and the 
Ainzulla an far as the borders of the Oaila Arussl ; (12)Tambaro, 
liordoting on the Walamo, (18) Walamo or VValaitsa between 
the Tamnaro, the stream BillaU), Lake Margherita, the Gusha, 
and the river Omo , (14) the kingdom of Cutsha to the south of 
the Walamo , (16) the kingdom of Oofa to the south of the 
Oiitsha and the river Omo , (16) Malo between the Omo, the 
Uofa, the l>ooo, and the Arra, (17) Doco (negroid Hidama) be- 
tween the Omo, the Dinid, the mountains of tne Arra, and the 
Malo , (18) blind between the plains of Yaya and the Omo — out- 
sido tho valley of the Omo , (lt>) the Cainbatta to the west of the 
rlverlKillatd and of the Arussl, between tho Alaba, the Iladia, 
and the Walamo , (20) Arroro or Hauiro, on an island of Ijaka 
Margherita , (21) the kingdom of lloioda, to the south-west of 
I»ako Margherita , (22) Chochora In an ‘ enclave ’ of the Cutsha , 
(28) Oamo between the Arussl, tho Cutsha, and the /alia , (24) 
/alia, to tho west of tho Uamo , (25) Uba, to the west of the 
/alia , (2(1) Amoa, to tlio south of tiie Uba ; (27) Arra, to the 
west of the Uba 

4. The group which, from the nature of its situa- 
tion, in contradistinction to the mountainous le- 
gions of tiie Agaos, is called Low Cushite, is 
composed of three gloat branches, Galla, Somali, 
and f Afar-Saho. Tlioir oiigmal seat seems to have 
been between tho upper course of the Webi and the 
African coast of the gulf of Aden. Already m 
ancient times wo tied that the country between 
thestiait of Bab el-Mnmtob and Capo IJafuu was 
inhabited by a people called Bothers, in whom we 
have no hesitation in mogm/.ing tho piogemfcors 
of the •Somali people of to-day. How far they 
advanced into tho inteiior is unknown ; but it is 
very probable that fiom tho most remote times 
tho doseit region, extending from the sea to tho 
mountains of Abyssinia, belonged to tribes of 
this stock. In com bo of time, Low Cushite tribes 
spread not only towards the w est, but also towards 
the not tli. Those tribes, developing special chai- 
actensties, and vaguely recognizing a blood rela- 
tionship among themselves, gavo place to tho’Afai 
or Dankali. 'Afar is a national name; Dankali 
is an Abyssinian name, whence comes the Aiabic 
piuial DaiullctL It is notowoithy that tho ’Afar 
are divided into 'Adoi Mara, ‘ white people,’ and 
Asoi Mara, ‘ red people,’ the latter foiming a hege- 
mony with the former ; when and why this distinc- 
tion arose is unknown. 

(a) Tho 'Ajar, establishing themselves in the 
oasis of Aussa, in the valleys descending fiom the 
Ifat and from the other eastern deducts of the 
Shoa (if, indeed, they did not formerly occupy tho 
eastern maigm of the latter), must nave fanned 
the principal part of that kingdom of A dal winch 
caused so much trouble to Cbnstian Abyssinia in 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and I6lh oentuiies. Homo 
portions of their tribes still call themselves Adiel 
With these the Somali tribes of the north combined ; 
hut in the times of the tvtdm Ahmad ihn Ibrahim, 
called the Ghazi (Gragn among the Ahyssimans), 
who almost entirely destroyed Ethiopian Christi- 
anity, tho invading Musalmiln armies were still 
laigely eomposod of the 'Afar. The 'Afar spread 
as far as the peninsula of Buri and the gulf of 
Adulis. 

They are now divided Into a number of mnall tribes, 

1 cuttered over a very unfavourable territory, width consists 
principally of stony or sandy deserts, traversed by great lava 
itreama. When the old A<ial kingdom fell, and deep hatred 
rrew up between the Dankali and the Somali, the chief 'Afar 
mthorlcy fell into the hands of the Sultan of the Aussa, who 
'or some time had a certain measure of effective power, and 
•ill very recent times a considerable moral prestige among alt 
he triboa of his race. Other sultanates, of only secondary 
auk, are those of the Biro, of Rahcita, and of Tajura. The 
lorthorn tribes, however, Dahimela, Belesna, eto , with chiefs 
>f their own, came under tho hegemony of the Abyssinian 
'hit'fs of Tlgrfi or of tho Musalm&n chiefs who held Arkioo and 
ttassawa for Turkey. The ‘Afar language is known through 
he studies of Heiuisch and Colizza. 

Ancient 'Afar tribes gradually spread further 


northwards, where they gave ns© to the Sabo 
tribes. 

It is posaihlo to day to recognize five Saho groups : (l) the 
Minifere, who dwell between HenaW and Ar.ifali, and seem to be a 
cross between Soho people and the Abyssinian garrisons who had 
been placed to guard the country against Saho-' Afar Invasions ; 
(2) the Haso, dwelling to the south of these last as far as the 
river Kagali or Kudeii and the torrent Laaai-ghedd, and their 
brethren, the Toroa, who wander with their nocks and herds 
in the valleys of the Hadda«, the Ahghed6, the Sakghedi), on the 
sou tli-eastern declivities ot the Hamas6n, in Samhar , (3) the 
Assaorta in tho district between the maritime region of the 
Adulis (Zula) and tho Abyssinian highlands, to the south of the 
Toroa, to the north of the Mimferi , (4) the Debrimela, two very 
small tribes dwelling in the region of Mount Debra to the east 
of the Senate , and (6) the Irob, to the north east of Agam6 
But besides these tribes, who speak the Soho tongue, which is 
closely allied to tho ‘Afar language, the Saho gave rise to not 
a few other populations, who, mixing In course of time with local 
peoples of other races, adopted tneir customs and language 
entirely. The dominant class of the Mcnsa and Maria tribes, the 
former dwelling to the north of the river Laba and the latter on 
the lower course of the river Anseba, are of Saho origin, as also 
are the Eggheld of Tlgrfi, the 8oruxo of Agamo, the Teinza ot 
beriuS several villages of Scra6. etc It is also said that the 
Wojcrkt to tho south west of TlgrS are of Saho origin, of the 
samo stock as the Debrimela Tho H.iho language is (known 
chiefly through the studies of Reinisi h 

( b ) Tho Somali, or their direct piogemtors, as 
ban been said, were m ancient times known as 
Borboift, Baibara (Berbers [» » ]), and are so 
called by Aiah goographeis of the Middle Agos. 
Tho narno Sumale appears for the lirst time in 
documents of the beginning of the 15th century. 
The most ancient sources show the .Somali inautime 
region as being defined to the west by tho Sinus 
Aualiticus (Gulf of Tajura), and to the east by the 
jrniH of Tahe (ras JJmna), commencing with Opone 
(llafun), and tho marts of the Azama and the Zenj 
of Aiabic writers But tho Somali bioke forth 
from these coniines towards the south, crushing 
and ahsmhing tho aboriginal populations of other 
ittees. This movement seems to have become more 
intense when the Somali passed over to hlamism. 
It is said that towards tho 14t h cent, the Somali 
tube liuiviya, called that of the Ajuian, succeeded 
in becoming masters of the teuitoiy between* 
tho lower courses of tho Webi and the Juba, in 
that century the Aiah googiaphci and tiaveller 
Ihn Batftta speaks of Mogadislio (Magd&shu) as a 
city m Somali territory which was founded by 
' fugitives of tho al-IIarith tube in tiie neighbour- 
| hood ot Bahiein. To-day tho Somali aio one of 
the most widely diffused Hamitic peoples. Broadly 
speaking, the whole of the gioat triangle, Jibuti, 
Capo Guardafui, and the mouth of the Juba, may 
he considered as their country ; but their lamin- 
cations seem to go even further towards the south- 
west 

According to Gabriel Ferrand, the principal Somali tribes are : 
(l)the Isa, between Jibuti, Ivlior Oulangant, and Ghildcssa, 
with the ports of Jibuti and Zeila, (2) the Gadabursi, In a 
mountainous quadrilateral lying N N E.-3 S.W , traversed dia- 
gonally by the 41" long , and having its extreme angles at about 
10* 4v lnt towards the N W aud at 0“ 80' towards the 8 E , 
(8) tiie Habr Awal to tho east of the last, with the ports of 
Dungareitft, Bulhar, Borbcra, and Siyara , (4) the Habr Toljuie, 
between Adoi Corda on tho sea, Burao, the mountains Burdab, 
Muyo, and the mountains of the Gulai , (6) the Habr Qheraj 
(QaaJ, Gaj) or Gaila, who togetiier with the Habr Awal and the 
llabr Toljaie are also called llabr Magadid , (6) the Warsangheh, 
between Gudneida on the sea, the mountains Gargar, the Tug 
Daror, and the port of Bender Ziyade ; (7) the Dulbohanta, to 
the south of the Warsangheh, to the east of the Habr Toljaie, to 
the north of the Ogaden, and to the west of the Mljurtin, with 
the high valley of the Wodl Nogal and with the village of 
Boiiotlc : (8) the Merraihan, an important sultanate which 
extends from Bender Ziy&de on the gulf of Aden to beyond Ros 
el -Khali on the Indian Ocean ; (9) uie Gherri, to the S 8 E. of 
Harar ; (10) the Bartirri to the east of the latter , (11) the 
Barsub, towards the souroe ot the river Fofan ; (12) the Babilli, 
to the west of the Bartirri and the Barsub and the Gnlla 
frontier ; (18) the Habescul, to the east of the Gherri and the 
Barsub ; (14) the MirawawM and the Mecabul in Ogaden ; (16) 
the Hawiya, to the south of the Mijurtui, in all the zone towards 
the Indian Ocean, divided, like the former, into numerous tribes, 
among whioh may be named the Harti, the Abgal, the Blxxial. 
the Shtdle , and (16) the Rabanuin, who perhaps are not of Somali 
race, although they speak the Somali language, between the 
Wehi Shebefi, the Ogaden, the Galla, tho river Tana, and the 
mouth ol the Juba. The Somali language has been the subject 
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of numerous publications. The most important are those of 
Belnisoh ; there may also be mentioned those of E. de Larajosse, 
Cyprien de Bampont, Schleicher, Jahn, eta 

(c) The O' alia seem to have dwelt in ancient 
times to the 8 .E. of the liver Webi. Unknown 
reasons caused their formidable invasions of the 
Sidama countrios and of Abyssinia m the middle 
of the 16th century. They were at that tune 
herdsmen ; they were ignorant of the uso of 
metals, so much so, that, according to tradition, 
they made use of the horns of cattle for swords ; 
they did not possess the horse, although in the 
course of time they became the best horsemen of 
Ethiopia. Having scattered or subjugated all the 
Sidama people of the north-east and north, they 
succeeded in pushing themselves into the western 
districts, and even settled between tho higher 
courses of the Baro and the Didessa. They also 
planted themselves in Abyssinia proper, not only 
m the southern districts of the Snoa, but also to 
the north of the river Jimma as far as Lake llayk 
and the frontiers of the province of Angot. En- 
rolled as protoi lan guards by the kings of Abyssinia, 
they founded military colonies here and there, of 
which that of Metsha m Gojam is important. 
Thanks to tho beauty and fruitfulness of their 
women, m the 18th cent, they attained the highest 
political influence m the kingdom. One of their 
women practically governed the State towards the 
middle of that century, and sons of their women 
ascended the throne. To a less degree the Galla 
also spread towards tho south ; their extreme 
limits are met with at a distance of a few days’ 
journey from Lake Rudolf, and the influence of 
their speech may be traced in the language of tho 
Pokomo, south of the equator and to the north- 
west of Lamo By reason of all these movements 
from place to place, and thiougli the inevitable 
crossings with tne populations already existing m 
the lands newly occupied, tho Galla ethnical type 
was profoundly altered. While, on the one hand, 
sOmo of then tribes do not ditfer in appearance 
from the true Abyssimans, others, on the con- 
trary, have all, or almost all, the characteristics 
of negroid populations. 

The changes in their social and family habits 
are equally piofouml Tims, formeilv they had 
no trioal bonds hut nominated a kind of leader 
called luba, who remained at his post seven years. 
Later on, wars and contact with peoples living 
under a monarchy brought about the develop- 
ment of the principle of monarchy, or at least 
placed that of a republic on more solid foundations. 
About the second half of tho 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, there grew up in the regions 
to tne south-west of the Shoa (Ghera, Jimma, etc.) 
little Galla monarchies, having characteristics of 
their own. 

The Galla call themselves by the national name 
Umorma, or ‘sons of Orrna/ whence the name 
Oromo or Oroma, under which they are also known. 
Their chief division is into Baraituma and Boran. 

Tho most Important Baraituma tribes are the Karayu, Wollo, 
Obo, Maravt&, Warailii, Itu, Akatshu, and Warantiaha , the 
most important of the Boran are the Metsha, Hocco, Obo, 
Gudru, Lilian, lllu, Soddo, Oalan, Tuloma, Hadatsha, Limmu, 
Lega, etc From a geographical point of view we may men- 
tion the Boran, who occupy a vast extent of territory, the 
southern part of the Galla countrj , between the region of Lake 
Stephaniaand the river Juba; the Arussi to the north of the 
preceding between the Somali of Ogaden and the Sidama , the 
Ala to the south of Harar, the Itu, Itu-Chercher, Oborra, 
Metta, and Wara-Bcll6, between the Shoa and the Harar, the 
Abitshu, the Gomhitshu, and the Galan to the west of Ankober , 
the Metsha and the Metta to the west of Entoto , the Bctsho, 
the Keku, the lllu, the Soddo along the upper course of the 
Hawash , the Nonno near the extreme northern curie of Ghibi6, 
to the north of the Enarya , the Jilll between the Hawash and 
the Lake Zviai; the Limmu in the Enarya, the Jinuna Abba 
Jlfar to the south of the Limmu , the Ghera to the west of the 
last, theMotsha on the western slopes of the Ohcsha moun- 
tains, the Ilu Nonno and the Guraa between the high vallevs 
of the Baro and the Didessa; the Jinuna Bine, between the 


Didessa and the Nonno ; other Jinuna peoples to the north of 
the Nonno. the Gudru uear the extreme southern curvo of 
the Blue Nile, the Wello, in the heart of Abyssinia, between 
the river Jo mu and the upper course of the river Bashilo , the 
Yejtt, near the Angot. The Galla tongue is known through the 
investigations of Praetorius and from the materials collected by 
Tutschek, Massaja, Cecchi, and others. 

The Somali, the 'Afar, and the Saho have been 
converted to Isldinisra, although not a few pagan 
practices corrupt the purity of their Musalmdn 
faith. Part of the Galla have passed over to 
Christianity ; but Islam is making rapid progress 
among them. Several tubes still remain pagan. 
Their supreme divinity is Wan, who dwells in the 
sky above the clouds Under him are good spirits 
(ajdna) and evil spirits (jmm, sat ) ; the latter are 
44 in number. The spirits possess some of the 
powers of the omnipotent, which they are credited 
with employing. A number of those genii have 
special names and functions ; e g., Atete, a female 
spirit, presides over the multiplication of men and 
animals, and is m a certain senso the genius 
of fecundity. As a rule, the spirits are incor- 
poreal, hut at times they assume forms more or 
less strange ; for example — at least among the 
Galla of Challa, Ghera, etc. — an evil spirit is 
believed m, having the body of a cock, with 
four horns on its head, and with a baleful look 
which causes the death m a few days of linn 
who has been gazed upon. They have no idols. 
Every tribe, every family, every house, and eveiy 
man has a tutelary genius. Genii dwell in rivers, 
great trees, ruins, and certain caverns, and are 
there veneiatod Some species of serpents and of 
buds are likewise objects of veneration. The Galla 
do not practise human sacrifice. Divination by 
means of tho peritoneum of immolated victims is 
very common — u usage which among Ethiopian 
populations seems to he of purely Galla origin. 
They have many superstitions, several of which 
aie common to other Ethiopian peoples, as, for 
example, that of buda, & malignant man who trans- 
forms himself by night into a hyaena, exercises the 
power of tho evil eye, etc There arc numerous 
classes of priests, diviners, and sorceiers. The 
Galla believe in life after death ; hut it is a vague 
belief, reflecting Christian and Musalman ideas. 
Further, their religion, if it has succoeded in caus- 
ing Shoa Christians to adopt its belief in its qolo, 
oi house-protecting genii, has, on the other hand, 
largely accepted beliefs, rites, and beings who are 
objects of veneration in other religions Tins it has 
done m regard to Islilmism and Christianity ; from 
the latter it has even adopted some saints, the 
Virgin Mary, and a few churches — c g. that of 
Zequala. In the same way, it has taken from the 
Sidama religion the genius datshe, etc 

5 . The Baria seem to he tho last remains of a 
people at one tune widely diflused hut now on the 
road to extinction. If the hypotheses of the present 
writer are well founded, this people came from the 
highlands of Eritrea, and perhaps from tho mari- 
time region of tho Red 80 a, as far as the Nile over 
against Meroe. Their territory was more and 
more narrowed by the spread of other populations, 
as the Bejas, Nuba, etc. Reduced to a few thou- 
sands, they are to-day collected in the by no means 
hospitable region to the south-west of tho 
Barka, which is traversed by the torrent Mogaieb, 
dividing them into two grouns. That to the west 
of the torrent is called Mogareb, that to the 
east Haghir. They, however, call themselves 
Ner 6 . Their customs have a strongly democratic 
character. Their language, w hich lias been studied 
by Reinisch, seems, even m its grammatical forms, 

I to have undergone Semitic influence, while their 
vocabulary is still tolerably pure Pagans, like 
the Knnanm. until half a century ago, they are 
1 now all Musalmuns, 
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6. The Kunama appear to be the remains of a 
people variouNly named (Bn/ah, Hamej), w hich ex- 
tended fjom tho wchtern outpost* of the Eritrean 
highlands (Dombeh'tH) an far as the nvcr Atbara 
at Metemina in the tointory of Fazogl, almost as 
far as this Blue Nile Other isolated portions of 
this people are found licio and there. Somewhat 
recent events have brought about their almost 
entiro destruction in the countries 1 (ordering 
upon Abyssinia ; the more distant tribes are 
giadually undergoing change by contact with 
othoi peoples. Chiefly of Kunama origin are the 
Alghouen, who speak the Tigrg language, between 
the Baria and Kassnla terntoiies ; ami perhaps of 
the mime origin are the Dabaina, a tribe in the 
Atbaia terntoiy which many assert to lie Arabian. 
The Kunama are almost all collected in the middle 


valley of Cash ami in part of the valley of Tak- 
kazfi, which together form tho south-west part 
of Kutroa. They aio divided into many small 
ti ilios : Tica (Hogodas, Aneli, Ogonna, etc ), Tol6, 
Anagulld, Cullumi, Fod6, Bitama, Elit, Eimasa, 
Bolost Logodat, Tawda, Coita, Aluniinu, Chega, 
etc. They aic at a very rudimentary stage of 
civilization, although they are tolerably perfect in 
agricult mo. Their customs and laws are very 
democratic, and are hosed upon universal equality, 
'fhoy aie, for the most part, ruled by tho advice 
of tne old men, and they hardly lecogmzo any 
elfet tivo authority of chiefs They have no idols. 
Their god is called Anna. Religious offices are 
handed down from father to son m certain families, 
as those of the Aula Manna, who have the duty of 
causing lam at suitable seasons; tho Ula Manna, 
who keep the locusts at a distance fiom the Kun- 
ama country , and the Fmda Manna, who indicate 
the time for beginning the ingathei ing of tho giain, 
mdiar ubber, and honey. The first two offices cniry 
with them tho pam of death if the ehaims turn 
out lnefloctive. But tho religious practices of tho 
Kunama consist in manifestations of a gross super- 
stition rather than m tho worship of Aiina. The 
Kunama language, which dilleis much from tho 
Barm tongue, 1ms beon doscnbed by Keimscb. 
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HAND.— z. Introduction —The hand, as that 
member of the body which is used more than any 
other for all actions, whether ordinary, magical, 
or religious, became naturally a symbol of power. 
The hand of a eertam being means the power 
exerted by him. Thus, to take a few instances 
at random, in Semitic usage an attack by a ghost 
on a human being is called ‘ the hand of tho ghost ’ 1 
In the Scottish Highlands, invocation of ‘ the hand 
of your father and grandfather ’ means invocation 
of their power. 3 In Biblical usage, and perhaps 
thence passing into general speech, ‘ the hand ’ is 
a common phrase for j>ower, God’s or man’s (Ex 3 30 ) ; 
and it occurs in innumerable connexions Similarly 
the plnase ‘God’s hand ’ in the Qui’&n is taken to 
mean His power, though the Wahhftbis mterpiet 
it literally 3 In Christian art down to the 12th 
cent, a hand issuing from the clouds — frequently 
in the gesture of benediction, or with rays proceed- 
ing from it— is a symbol of God the Father. 4 But 
already in ancient Egypt this symbolism is found 
as early as 1500 B C , when tho sun, the Divine 
symbol, is depicted with numerous rays, each 
terminating in an open hand. 0 It is also found m 
(he Kigvoda. The god Savitar is said to extend 
‘his vast hand . . . and all here obey hun ’ # No 
doubt, in the primitive anthropomorphic thought 
of all ages, the ‘hand of God’ was legarded with 
literal significance. Thus the saying, ' the souls tf 
the righteous are m the hand of God’ (Wis 3 1 ), is 
repiescntod symbolically, yot with dear antlnopo- 
morphic reference, ns a large hand emerging from 
the clouds and holding a numbei of tiny human 
figures (souls), even in a late Greek fresco. 

As a rule, the right hand is considered of more im- 
portance than the left, and it is usually mentioned 
oefore it in ceremonies affecting both hands, prob- 
ably because it is used for many more purposes 
than the left, which is therefore more awkward. 
Hence many savages reserve the left hand strictly 
for the lower purposes of life. 3 In South Africa a 
man must not touch his wife in bed with his right 
hand, else he will have no strength in war 8 Many 
Arabs will not allow the left hand to touch food, 
because it is used for unclean purposes, the right 
for all honourable purposes 9 In manv magical 
rites there is a preference for the use of the right 
hand, because it is more powerful ; but not in- 
frequently the unlucky left hand is used, perhaps 
with a view to increasing the sinister force of tne 
magical action. 19 In religious actions the right 
hand is the more important. Thus the Egyptians 
anointed the statues of the gods with the httlo 
finger of the right hand, and it has been commonly 
used by most peoples in salutations, blessings, lay- 


i R. 0. Thompson, Sem. Magic, London, 1908, p 85 
a J. O Campbell, Superstition s of the Highland* and Islands 
<if Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 288. 

3 Hughes, DI, p. 101. 

4 a N Didroo, Christian Iconography, Eng. tr. f London, 
1880, i. 201 ff 
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10 Of. J. Grimm, Tout. Myth., tr. Stallybraas, London, 1882-88, 
pp. 698, 1197, and passim ; PUny, UN xxiv. li (Gauls). 
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ing on of hands, etc. (of. Gn 48 14 ). 1 In divination the 
Greeks regarded the right as the lucky hand, but 
the Romans mainly thought the left to be so. Rut 
with them the east was the favourable side, and, 
always facing south in taking omens, they had the 
east on the left hand. 8 They did, however, fre- 
quently regard left as unlucky, as is obvious from 
the secondary meanings of sinister and dexter , 3 
The preference for the right hand is perhaps con- 
nected with the apparent course of the sun from 
east to west, and tne consequent idea that a sun- 
wise course, keeping the object always on the right 
hand, is of good omen and the opposite is evil. 4 

It still remains to bo discovered why among all races, savage 
and civilised, the right hand is generally used Left handed- 
ness occurs sporadically (8 88% in the German army), and some 
people are ambidextrous Some scripts run from right to leL, 
or from each side alternately. There is no obvious physiological 
and psychical reason for the preference, and in fact most young 
children use the left hand until trained to use the right . 6 

Since the hand signifies power, gods and heroes are fre- 
quently represented with several arms This is most common 
in Hindu mythology and religious art , it is also found among 
the anoient Slavs , and, though the Greeks were too artistic to 
make much use of what is a deformity, traces of it exist on 
Greek soil A Lacedemonian Apollo has four hands, Briareus 
had a hundred arms , 8 Geryon six hands. Teutonic gods do not 
share this deformity, but it is often attributed to giants and 
heroes 7 The deformity of six fingers on each hand is probably 
also regarded as a symbol of strength (cf. 2 8 21*°). Conversely, 
some gods aic one-handed— Tyr in Norse mythology, Nuada in 
Irish o 

The idea of the power of the hand is perhaps also shown in 
various myths of hirth from the hand, etc l'crsephone was 
called Xeipoyovia, Pnlhu sprang fioin the hand of Veya, and 
from the arms of the primal man Purupa the K&japya were 
formed • Human hands as well as feet and heads are stuck up 
in fields in Lhota N&ga, N K India, to ensure a good crop , 10 and 
also in Luzon 11 In the Lupercalia, women who wished to be- 
come fruitful received blows on the palms of their hands from 
the Lupercl , 12 and in QuiofuS and Annamese myth or Mdrchen 
spitting into a woman’s hand causes conception 16 

In the speech of all lands, metaphors sometimes drawn from 
tiie gestures accompanying the actions thus described are in 
common use ‘ Open-handedness ’ signifies generosity (cf I>t 
16 11 ) , « narrow flstedness,’ niggardliness , 4 high handednesH ’ 
arbitrariness. ‘ To take one's life In one’s hand ’ is suggested 
by the carrving of something precious through danger , it is 
*>f common occurrence in the Bible (Jg 12*, 1 8 19 s , Job 13 14 , cf 
PS llfl 10 ®) 

2 . The sacredness of the hand m itself or for 
particular purposes is seen in various ways. The 
ancient Hindu sacred books point out that each 

S art (tlrtha) of the hand is sacred ; e g., the root of 
tie thumb is sacred to Brahma, that of the little 
finger to Kpsua (or to Prajapati), the tips of the 
fingers to the gods, and the part between the thumb 
and the index to the Pitri; and directions are 
given regarding the ritual sipping of water from 
the hand. 34 In modern Hinduism the various 
parts of the hand are sacred to different forms of 
Vi^nu, and in the Kara-nyG.su ceremony homage 
is offered to the thumbs, fingers, palms, and backs 

1 Praetonus, de Polhce, Leipzig, 1677 
6 Cicero, de Divm. n 89 (82). 

* Cf. &(n<rr*p4s (posaiblv apimpii may be a kind of compara- 
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of hands. The pai ts of the body sacred to other 
gods are touched with the sacred fingers— an act 
gratifying to the deities . 1 

The Teutons had similar ideas, for the space 
between tho thumb and forefinger was called 
Woedenspanne, while the thumb was sacred . 3 Tho 
index finger was used by the Romans and other 
peoples as that by which the gods and people were 
•iuluted with a kiss or otherwise ; hence, pel Imps, it 
was called salntans digitus .* Tho touching of a 
fetish with the forefinger by a chief is found among 
some African tribes . 4 J ews touch the m'zdzdh with 
t he forefinger on entering the house or leaving it. In 
the litual of the Church various rites are performed 
with the thumb — e g. anointing and signing with 
the Ci oss m baptism In later Jewish Miof each 
of the fingers of God’s right hand has a special 
function 8 For the universal use of the hand, 
especially the light hand, in ordeals of water or 
file, see Okdealb. 

The custom of wearing jewels on the hand ( e g. 
in rings), though now mainly decorative, probably 
arose out of magical reasons The jewels were 
amulets by which tho hand would be protected 
Occasionally, amulets are bound about the band oi 
wrist . 8 For similar reasons, or m order to sanctify 
the hands of certain persons, they are sometimes 
anointed. This ceremony is foundln early Galilean 
ordinals — bishops, priests, ami sometimes deacons 
having their hands thus conscciated, and thiH is 
still continued in the Roman Catholic Church 7 
Where tatuing is practised, the hands are some- 
times tatued , and this, while it may have some 
other purpose now, doubtless was once regarded as 
a magical protective. 

Tatuing the hands with special marks is practised hj the 
Eskimos® and bv modern Egyptian women, both Muhammadan 
and Christian, tne latter using the cross sviuhol « These marks 
often have a religious significance among the Arabs 10 This Is 
nn old Semitic oustom— marking the name or sign of a god on 
the hand, either as a token of being his or as a protective (cf 
is 44 s 49> 8 , Rev 13 18 204 , cf also Hkah, $ 7 f ) Among the Zufus, 
part of the ceremony of initiation into the Kv'Ukili consists in 
touching the hands with certain sacra and asperging them with 
(lour 11 The Ewe touch the hands five times with pieces of tho 
first fruits of the yams at the jam custom ia 

It is perhaps this idea of the sacredness of the 
hand which has made kissing the hand of a person 
a token of respect, as, e.g., among the Arabs and 
other Orientals, Tongans, and in modern Kmopean 
custom . 13 Kissing the hands of images of the gods 
was an act of worship, and kissing one’s own hand 
to a person or to a divinity has doubtless the same 
signification of respect or worship (see § 6 (a), (b )) 14 

Hand-like marks on rocks, w'alls, etc , are often regarded as 
the impression of the hand of a giant, the devil, or some other 
mythical being. Thunderbolts are called Teufclsfinger In 
Germany , arid many plants, because of the form of their leaves, 
flowers, roots, etc, are called ’God’s hand,' ‘Mary’s hand,’ 
‘devil’s hand,’ and the like 16 

3 . Laying on of hands. — As tho hand is the 
principal organ of touch, contact with it is often 
regarded os an important means of transmitting 
the qualities or powers inherent in the person who 

I Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, p. 405. 

3 Grimm, 160 

» Suet A ug 80 ; Mart 1 22 , Praetorlus, de Polhce, 147 

4 IL M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, London, 1878, 
1 827 

8 JE,sv ‘Hand.’ 

• W. R Smith a , 468 , Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, n 828 ; W E. Marshall, A 
Phrenologist amongst the Todas, London, 1873, p 49 , It O. 
Thompson, 166 

7 Duchesne, Christian Worship*, London, 1912, p 370 ff 

» F Boas, 6 BBBW (1888], p 661 

*Lane, 1 67, lie 176 Dyeing the hands with henna is also 
practised (1, 68 , 221, Hi 171) 

10 W, M Thomson, The land and the Book, London, 1869, p 66 

II A van Gennep. Let Rites de passage . Baris, 1909, p U3. 
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W. Mariner, Tonga, 6 London, 1827, 1 227 ; cf. Str 29®. 

W H. Spencer, Ceremonial Institutions, London, 1879, p. 
122 f. 

U 8 m Grimm, 179, 218, 241, 1014, 1022, 1029. 
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touches another, just an the meio lifting up of the 
hand over a jierson in blenning causes a rapport, 
even without actual contact. The well-known 
emotional or pnycluc states often produced by 
touch doubtless suggested the value of this more 
ritual use. 

Conversely, it is through the hand that contact with sacred 
objects is often effected. The ancient Arabs on entering or 
leaving the house caressed the domestic god with the hand, 1 
just as Jews touch the m'i(u(th with the linger Similarly 
sacred stones, etc , were stroked with the hand, sometimes 
previously dipped in blood or oil (cf tho primitive meaning of 
‘ anoint,’ fwto, vie ' to smear with the hand ’) Suppliants touch 
or stroke the beard or garment of a superior, ami at tho pro- 
cession of the Mammal the crowd press forward to touch It 
with their hands.* 

The hand is usually laid upon the head, because 
it is the noblest part of man, and because, as a 
possiblo spirit entry, powci of a spiritual or 
magical kind would pass into it from tho hand (see 
II HAD). Home exnmoles from the lower culture 
may be given lirst. In Melanesia, where men are 
believed to possess more 01 less nutna, one who 
possesses much of it will sometimes lay his hand 
on a boy’s bead to transmit some of it to him. 8 In 
Samoa tho priest laid his hand on and stioked the 
painful part of a patient’s body, and recovery was 
supposed to follow. 4 Touching for the cure of 
sickness is also used by the Dayaks. 6 At the elec- 
tion of a king m Uganda the ounce >v ho is touched 
by the hand of tho ‘ Kooper oi tho l’rinces ’ at once 
becomes king.® 

Tinning now to the higher races: among the 
Hindus, at the initiation of a Brahman, his union 
with his toucher is identified with a marriage, and 
is symbolized by tho teacher’s hand being placed 
on the boy’s shouldei. 7 In Babylonia, healing or 
exorcizing was effected by laying the hand on tho 
head of tho sick man. 8 In Egypt the blessing of 
tho gode was supposed to be conveyed to a newly 
crowned kinjj by their laying their hands on him, 
thus conferring the gift of a long life and a 
glorious reign. This is often depicted on the 
monuments.® What was probably a usual practice 
in healing is also reflected m the myth of Isis, who 
laid her hands on a (lead child and uttered spells, 
so that ho lived. 10 Teutonic legend and myth 
sjieak of tho gods hallowing and blessing by laying 
on of bands. 11 Among the Aiabs a holy poison 
conveys a blessing by the touch of his hand, and 
healing ceitiun sicknesses is also performed in the 
same way by the shaikh 18 In Tibet the (Jrand 
Lama at the coremony of reception imparts his 
powers to people of lujjfh rank by laying Ins hands 
on their beads; infciior laymen have a cloth in- 
terposed between his hand and their heads ; the 
lower classes are touched by a tassel which he 
holds in his hand 18 

Among the Hebrows the custom of laying on of 
hands had various pm poses. In the case of the 
scapegoat the hands of the priest were laid on it 
in order to transfer to it the guilt of sin (Lv 16 31 ) 
The same rite was used with other sacrilicial 
victims, aud here tho intention probably was to 
identify the otlerer with the victim by physical 
contact (Ex 29 10 - 1 “, Lv I 4 3 s 4 4 8“ Nu 8 13 ). A 
similar custom belonged to the Egyptians 14 The 
same idea of identifying is seen in the laying on of 

1 W. R Smith 9 , 461. 

« lb. 206 ; Lane, fit 121 ; cf Mk 6«r 

» R. H Oodrington, JAI x [1881] 803. 

4 0 Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p 40 

® H. Ling Roth, Tht Native# of Sarawak, London, 1808, 1 88 

9 J. P. Cunningham, Uganda and Us Peoples, London, 1006, 
p. 224. 
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i Wilkinson, ill 883. 

W Prato r, Adorns, London, 1006, p. 218. 

II Grimm, 1386 

i* W. R Smith*, 208 , R. O Thompson, 18. 
i» L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism l\bet, London, 1806, p. 
821 1 
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the hands of the congregation upon the Levites 
(Nu 8 10 ), It is also the act accompanying words of 
blessing ((In 48 14 ), and it is used to transmit an 
office or to ordain. Moses thus ordains Joshua 
and puts Borne of his honour upon him (Nu 27 18, “l, 
and lie is full of the spirit of wisdom because of 
this rite ( Dt 34®). This rite of ordination ( *m th fifth) 
was also used at the appointment of monitors of 
tho Sanhedrin, but was discontinued, perhaps be- 
cause it bad become a Christian usage 1 Laying 
on of hands for the purpose of healing was prob- 
ably also m uso, as Mk 5‘ a 7 W (‘lay thy lianas on 
her,’ * they beseech him to lay Ins hand upon him ’) 
and Ac 9" (Ananias lays Ins hands on the blind 
Saul) suggest. The waving of the prophet’s hands 
over the affected place was expected by Naaman 
(2 K 5 U ). The piactice -was used by Christ 
(Mk 8 M , Lk 4 40 ) and the Apostles and others 
(Ac 9 13, 17 28 8 , cf. Mk 16 w ) in healing. 

The expression • fill their hand ’ in reference to consecration 
to the priesthood (Ex 28 U)bas received various interpretations, 
but it probably la metaphorical, signifj ing installation to oflloe 
(of Jg 17® , and a similar Assyrian phrase, katil mull&, ‘ to fill 
the hand,’ to install Into office 2 ) 


I Used by Christ m benediction (Mk 10 M ; cf. 
Lk*24 M * lifted up Ins hands, and blessed them ’), 
the laying on of hands for purposes of blessing has 
always been continued m the Christian Church, 
though tho hands are often merely uplifted, as in 
benediction of a numbei of persons (& 6 (0). But 
for two other important rites tho laying on of 
hands is used — Con him a turn and Ordination. In 
Ac 8 Uir l ( J lff *, after baptism and prayer for the 
reception of the Holy Spmt, the Apostles lay then 
hands upon tho baptized, who then receive the 
Holy (Ihost — a spiritual unction— and also speak 
with tonguos and prophesy. This, the rite of Con- 
firmation, is probably the * laying on of hands ’ 
referred to in lie C 3 It became a necessary part 
of Christian initiation ; but, being connected with 
anointing, its place tended to be taken by the 
latter in somo Churches (on this see Confirma* 
TION) In the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the laying on of hands is retained, and 
there is no anointing Here also, as in the Koman 
Catholic Church, the bishop administeis Confirma- 
tion. In the Eastern Churches it is often delegated 
to a pnost, the oil being consecrated by the bishop. 
In the eRily Koman baptismal ritual the exorcism 
which preceded tho ceremony Mas accompanied by 
laying on of bands by the oxorcist and then by tho 
priest on successive days. 8 

The special grace {xdptap ta) in ordination was also 
conferred by laying on of hands (Ac 6® [the seven 
deacons], 1 Ti 4 14 [the irpeaptrepoi assist], 2 Ti l 9 ). 
Sirailaily St. Paul and St. Barnabas are ‘sepai- 
ated ’ to their office by laying on of hands (Ac 13 8 ). 
This practice became, therefoie, a necessary part 
of the rite in all branches of the Cliuich At the 
consecration of bishops, bishops alone may lay on 
their hands, who must be not fewer than three in 
number— a rule dating from at least the 4th cent. 
— save where the Pope consecrates, though con- 
secration by one bishop has occasionally been 
allowed. At the ordination of priests, the bishop 
lays on his hands, with the priests present. Ac- 
cording to the Syr, Didasc. iv., a pnost lays on 
hands, but does not ordain (xet pobrrei, oi) xeeporovet). 
The bishop alone performs the rite of ordaining 
deacons. The imposition constitutes the matter 
of the sacrament of Ordination, but since the 9th 
cent, the Roman Church has added the traditio 
instrumcntorum. 4 Laying on of hands is also used 
in benedictions, visitation of the sick, absolution, 


J Hamburger, $.9 . ' Ordinirung * 

« Delltzscfi, Jtsyr. UWB, p 400. 

9 Duchesne, 299 B. 

4 See Martfens, de Ant Bed Ritibus, Venice, 1788 ; Bingham, 
Antiq. pf the Christian Church, London, 1840, s.v. 'Ordina- 
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and, in eailier times and in the Eastern Church 
still, at the unction in baptism. 

4 The hand in healing rites.— Some of the in- 
stances in the preceding section have shown that 
the touch or stroke of the hand is an important 
factor in the healing of disease Laying on the 
hand, touching, stroking, rubbing, and massage 
are all used in savage and barbaric medicine (see 
Diseask and Medicine). The newer of the hand 
is wide spread in European folk-belief, hut it is 
only certain persons who are thus gifted — c.q. a 
seventh son or the seventh son of a seventh son. 
But— doubtless as a result of the powei ascribed to 
medicine-men and priests, or to chiefs and kings, 
who often had poweiful magic — monaiohs 01 petty 
soveicigns, even within recent tunes, have been 
thought to possess healing m the touch of their 
hand (see Faith healing, King s Evil) 

5. The hand in magic. — («) The hand, as the 
chief member of the body used in magical rites, is 
of gient uupoitance. It w that with wlmh power- 
ful amulets or wonder w 01 king objects are held 
Thus a Bab. spell runs 


' The circle of Eft Is in mj hand, 

The tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, 


e spathe, mighty In decision, 

In my hand J hold ’ 1 

By the touch of a sored ei or witch, even by 
pointing the hand 01 fiiigoi, much hnrm can bo 
done through contait real 01 imaginaiy, a*, con- 
versely, the touch oi pointing of ono who wishes 
well or who is lucky woiks good ‘After me 
may a lucky linger be pointed,’ aie woids occulting 
m another Bab spell. 3 Hence certain gestuies of 
the hand 01 lingcis are all-impoitant in magic, 
whether for good or evil purposes, ami peihaps this 
is reilected m the story 01 Moses’ uplifted hands at 
the battle with Amaiek (Ex 17 "). The wave or 
tho lifting up of the magician’s hand can effect 
wondeis. Tho uttenng of spells is accompanied 
fcy various twistings of tho lingers. 8 Clasping the 
hands may ret aid or stop some action ; unclasping 
them causes it to ho lesumed 4 Or, again, articles 
with which magical rites aie peifoimed or divina- 
tion is exeicised must be held only by certain 
lingers. But it is mainly as a protect n 0 against 
the evil eye that tho hand (or certain gestures made 
by it) is all-important Of these the most common 
is the mnno cornuta , m which the index and little 
lingers aie extended to mutate horns, tho others 
being bent over and clasped by the thumb The 
liana is usually pointed towards the person who is 
feared. This gesture is both ancient and wide- 
spread m its use. It is represented in early Chris- 
tian art as a gesture of the hand symbolizing the 
Deity 6 This figure thus combines tho power of 
the hand with the magical v nines attributed to 
horns ( q.v ) The hand clenched, with the thumb 
pointing dow nwards between the first and second 
fingers, the mano in tiro, is another common ges- 
ture against the evil eve, as also of contempt or 
insult. It is not improbably a phallic gesture, the 
phallus being a powerful amulet against the evil 
eye. (See Evil Eye.) 

(b) A hand, usually with fingers extended, is 
often found on houses, temples, and buildings of 
all kinds, especially on or above the door, to aveit 
the evil eye or other witchcraft, or to prevent the 
entrance of malicious beings. It is painted, or the 
impression of a hand dipped in blood is made on 
the surface. The range of this custom is very 
wide; it is found in ancient Babylon, Phoenicia, 

l R.O Thompson, p. xxiii 8 lb p xxiv. 

* Waddell, 141 ; R. 0. Thompson, p. xxvi , Monier-Willtams, 
Brdhmamsm and Hinduism*, 405 

* Grimm. 1065 

* F. T Elworthy, The Bvxl Eye, London, 1895, p. 260 ft. , of. 

where a Hindu deity making the horned gesture is 


Cartilage, Egypt, Japan, and India, and is prac- 
tised in the East by Jews and Muslims, while it 
is also found in Italy (see Dook, vol. iv. p. 850* 
and roll, there). 1 The ancient Hebrew's set up 
memorials apparently beaiing tho name ‘hand’ 
(1 S 15 '*, Is 56 ® liVrn). Piobably they bore the 
impress of a hand, os did Phoenician votive steloe, 
dedicated to Taaiuth and Baal-Uammon, and the 
purpose of tho hand may have been apotioiiauc. 
Tho hand also occurs on some article of dress. 
Thus it is liguicd on the lobe of a Mandan chief,* 
and a red hand was also borne by dancers at the 
sacred dances among the Dakotas, Wmnebagoes, 
etc 8 

For tho same reason hand-shaped amulets, repre- 
senting a variety of gestuies, or holding some 
other pi otective, or covered with symbols, are in 
wide use against the power of the evil eye. They 
weie piobably w r orn in pre- hi stone times, and they 
are known to have been used by the l’lurnuians, 
Greeks, Etruscans, and llomans, and 111 ancient 
Crete, as they are now in India, Ausliia, Italy, 
Spam, Portugal, etc 4 

(c) Tho hands of tho dead have also great import 
ance in magic There was a well-known custom 
of cutting oli tho hands, 01 right hand, or lingers 
of slam enemies and bringing them home as wit- 
nesses of the munbeis Blum or as tioplues.® This 
was done by the Egyptians 6 , tho Hehiews (2 S 4 1J , 
2 Mac 15 Jo ), and the Teutons, 7 and was evtiomcly 
common among the Aiuciican Indians M The right 
hands of living pii-oneis 9 01 then thumbs (Jg 1 6L ) 
were also cut oil, the object being to spoil their 
prowess foi ever. I11 the case of maiming the dead 
there may have been a similar idea of maiming 
their ghosts, since, wlieie mutilation is a punish- 
ment, it is sometimes dreaded for its effects 111 the 
Other- w'orld At the same time, as a lesnlt of the 
well-known belief that tho part mil uonces the w hole, 
or that any purt of tho human body gives the 
possessor of it jiower over tho spirit, the mutilation 
may also have served tins purpose, as in the case 
of cutting otl the head (see Head). This would 
account for the fact that tho Ameuean Indians 
held a dance round the trophies, ami it is suggested 
by the fact that the Klionds hung up hands of 
enemies on trees in the villages 19 But it is also 
seen more explicitly in the custom of wcaung the 
hands or lingers as medicine among t lie Amencan 
Indians 11 The same practice might be used in tho 
case of any dead person, especially a 1 dative or 
friend, foi some specific pin pose, tho now 01 of the 
dead still acting through the relic Thus m West 
Afuca a common component of the fetish -hag is a 
human hand; or finger nails or clippings aro care- 
fully preserved in memory of dead relatives, and 
are thought to he veiy efficacious 12 The preserva- 
tion of fingers and nails as relics is found in New 
Caledonia and other paits of Melanesia. 15 In 
Mexico a common amulet favoured by warriois 
was the middle finger of the loft hand of a woman 
dying in child-birth. (Such women had tho same 
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future abode as wurnois. 1 ) The dead hand as a 
healing (harm is also referied to by l’hny. 8 

Muliummadan women m Egypt wore the dried 
finjpu oi a .Jew or Christian a a a cure for ague. 1 * 
In European folk-custom aumlar usages are found. 
In Italy three joints of the ring- linger of an ass- 
assin are 1 educed to powder, mixed with a liquid, 
and sprinkled on the road between a lover’s house 
and Ins sweetheai t’s, in order to bring back her 
affection* 4 In Ireland the hand of a dead man 
stolon from a churchyatd gives the thief power to abs- 
tract butter from his noiglibouis as long as he keeps 
it m ins house. 0 The hand of an unbaptizod infant 
disintencd in the name of the devil is also a power- 
ful i harm. 0 The left hand of a dead man dipped in 
tho milk-pail causes tho production of very rich 
cream lioth in Ireland and in Cornwall there was 
a belief that the tomb of a dead hand healed 
certain maladies. 7 In Germany the possession of 
the hand or thumb of a tluef was believed to give 
its owner groat magic power. A hanged man’s 
linger hung in tho beer-cask caused the beer to sell 
fast 8 Witches weio also commonly believed to 
make then magic salve or powder fiom the lingers 
of disinterred ehildien. 8 Those modern survivals 
are piobably based on the earlier animistic beliefs 
regarding tho relics of the dead lcfened to above. 
An intoiostmg aspect of them is found in the so- 
calied ‘Hand of Glory,’ or JJubskerze In the 
Middle Ages the dned linger or thumb of a newly- 
born child, anointed with grease and ignited, was 
believed to muko a tluef invisible, and to cause a 

( irofound sleep to fall upon all m the Jiouso which 
io entered. The mere laying of such a hngor on 
a table caused them to continue in sleep while the 
thief went on with las nefauous woik. In the 17th 
cent thieves sometimes mnidorod pregnant women 
in order to obtain the unborn child’s linger The 
hand or linger of a dead unhapti/ed child had 
a like ollicaoy. 10 A similar superstition legarding 
tho use of tho left hand and aim of a woman who 
had died m her first eluldbod obtained in Mexico 11 
The dried and pickled hand of a dead man, especially 
of a ciumnal, anointed with unguent and ignited, 
or a dead hand in which a candle made of human 
fat was placed, had similar magical powers ; but, 
if any one loinamed awake m the house, tho thumb 
cuulu not bo ignited. u Oil this biiimm station a number 
of folk-tnlesTiave boon founded 13 It should be ob- 
served, however, that other objects have the same 
properties and are so used among other peoples. 14 

Whore tho (load arc oaten for magtuil purposes, their hands 
arc supposed to strcnvlhen those of iho eater (Oayaks 18 , Aus- 
tralians J °) , and In New Caledonia they were tit-bits rOBerved 
for the priests 17 Anion# the Mangorotnos, an Amazon tribe, 
tho palms of the hands are a special delicacy 18 


(rf) Magical ouions are often drawn from the hands, 
especially from their ltchum In the West High- 
lands, if the right hand itenes, money will be re- 
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ceived ; if the left, money will be given away. An 
itching right palm means blessing from a stranger, 
while an itching in tho left hand signifies that one 
will receive a gift of money. 1 In Germany and 
Norway it was thought that, if the right hand 
itched, you would part with money ; if the left, you 
would receive it. 8 In Cairo it is thought that, if the 
right hand itches, luck will follow ; but, if the left 
hand, ill-luck. 8 Similarly the negroes of Jamaica 
believe that, if the right hand itches, you will get 
money ; if the left, you will spend it. 4 Other omens 
may be illustrated by the following examples ; 

It is a Jewish belief that any one who, on tiie night of Hosbana 
in tr> Ing to read his fortune from his shadow, does 
is right rand, will lose ‘ “ ” ' 

does not sec his left hand, he i 
triend 8 in China, if a child 


not seo his right hand, will lose a son during the y< 

his left hand, he will lose a daughter , If his finger, 
, — -- •- unhands, itisasign of future 


/wav, i „ , , _ . 

be sought by a good friend 7 Omens are also universally drawn 
from the appearance of various animals on the right hand or on 
the left — the former being usually lucky, the latter unlucky * 

(e) One form of ‘ skrying,’ or crystal-gazing, is to 
gaze into ink poured into tho open palm 8 (see art. 
Crystal-gazing, hi vol. iv. p. ,l52 b ). The so-called 
science of cheiromancy or palmistry, the reading 
of the past oi futuie from the lines of the hands, 
has always found many credulous believers both 
in ancient and in modem times. 

6. Gestures.— («) Asa means of communication or 
of emphasizing speech, gestures of the hand as well 
as the use of lingers or hands in betokening num- 
bers have been universally employed ; but porhaps 
nowhere has ‘ sign language ’ been more cultivated 
than among the American Indian tribes. Cheiro- 
nomy was extensively used by both Greeks and 
Uomans, and it is much practised in modern Italy. 10 
Many gestures, whether actually used or represented 
iu art, are universally understood— hand or finger 
to mouth = silence ; wringing the hands = grief ; the 
clenched hat= anger , the hand to tho cheek or lean- 
ing the face on the hand = sadness or gnef . 11 lienee 
it is natural that, where speech is directed to magical 
oi religious purposes, in Bpell or prayer, it is usually 
accompanied by gestures, some of which tend to 
become conventional Pointing with the hngor is 
often held to bo of magical elhcacy, the power 
streaming, os it were, from operator to victim 
This gesture is found among savages, mediaeval 
witches, and m later Tantnsm 18 Hence it is in- 
decorous to point with the linger towards, e g., the 
lieavonly bodies or other worshipful objects, or at 
friends or superiors 13 Other magical uses of the 
hand have already been referred to. 

(6) In prayer or adoi'atwn no gesture is more 
common than the lifting up of the hands, which aie 
usually open. It is the gesture of appeal, a kind of 
acted prayer. In Tonga, people out oil a Imger-joint 
to propitiate the gods, ana, holding up then hands, 
confess that they have done wrong. 14 The people 
of the Congo, in speaking to a superior, stretch out 
their hands towards him, the attitude being pre- 
cisely that of prayer 10 This was also the usual 
attitude of prayer in Egypt, represented so often 
on the monuments, and referred to in a text which 
says : * The hands of men and gods are lifted on 
high seeking foi thee, even as those of a child [are 
stretched out] after his mother.’ Osiris is also 
1 J. Napier, Folklore or Superstitious Beliefs of the W. of 
cotland, Paisley, 1879, p 137 ; FL xiil. [10021 50. 

* Grimm, 1117 1. ; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, HeUbronn, 
1879, p 827. 

* FL xi. [1900] 881 4 /ft XV . [1904] 98 

8 J Buxtorf, Synag. Judaica, Basel, 1003, p. 404. 

6 FU v. 128. 7 Liebrecht, 929. 

» Pliny, BN xxx. 10 ; Grimm, 1128, 1132 , Bio Cassius, Ixii. 3. 

8 Lane, ii. 01. 

» See G. Maltery, 1 RBSW [1881], p 209; E. B Tylor, Early 
Hist. Of Mankind*. London, 1870, p. 77 tL, PC l 240 ft , Jono, 
Mtmiea degli antichi, Naples, 1887. 

71 Of. Dante, Pure. vfii. 107 f. m Waddell. 337. 

18 Oodrington, JAl x, SOIL ; Liebrecht, 841 ; Grimm, 782 f. 

78 A. K. Crawley, Mystic Roes, London, 1902, p. 227. 
u A. Bastion, AjrHimiiche Reieen, Bremen, 1869, p. 148. 
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referred to as ' god of the lifted hand,* 1 A similar 
attitude was used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
one collection of prayers bears the name of 4 Prayers 
for the lifting no of the hand.' 1 Both Greeks and 
Romans used this gesture in prayer isubmittere 
mantis , mantis ad ccelum tollit), the latter also 
first raising the hand to the mouth (kissing the 
hand) and making a complete turn to the right 
The nands were turned down or touched or beat 
the earth in praying to gods of the under world.® 
The most usual Hebrew attitude in prayer, re- 
peatedly referred to in the OT, was that of lifting 
up or spreading forth the hands towards the holy 
place or towards heaven (c g. Ps 28* 134*, Is 1 J ®, 

1 K 8 s3 ). This attitude also became usual among 
Christians from the earliest times— arms raised and 
hands extended (cf. 1 Ti 2® ‘lifting up holy hands ’ ; 

4 stretch forth your hands to God * *). The arms were 
sometimes stretched in the form of a cross, to repre- 
sent the Passion.® Ongen says that the lifting up 
of the hands symbolized the lifting up of the heart 
to God.® The attitude is frequently represented in 
early Christian art (cf. the figures of the Oranti in 
the Catacombs ). 7 Holding out the hands hori- 
zontally is also a Buddhist attitude in prayer . 8 
Muhammadans, while using several positions and 
gestures of the hands in prayer, begin by raising 
the open hands on each side of the face, the tips of 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears ; later 
gestures are to place the right or the left hand in 
front of the body, to hold the hands open before 
the body and to look at the palms, then to draw 
them over the face, and, at tne conclusion of the 
prayer, to extend the hands in supplication . 8 

Many other gestures are used in prayer. In j 
Mexico the worshipper stood touching the ground 
with the right hand, which was then carried to the | 
mouth; in Peru he opened his hand and threw 
kisses to the sun 10 In Egypt the hand was some 
times pat to the breast, or over the mouth, or both 
hajids were brought to the level of the knees as 
the worshipper bowed . 11 Beating the breast was 
and is a sign of great contrition (Lk 18 18 23 48 ), and 
the OT also refers to bowing to the earth and 
placing the head between the knees (1 K 18 4 *). 
Kneeling and bowing with hands spread out on 
the ground or on the knees is also a Muhammadan 
gesture, 1 * and the custom of folding the hands is 
common among Christians, and is also used as a 
devotional attitude among Buddhists 18 

(c) In individual benedictions the gesture is that 
of the laying on of hands (Gn 48 18 14 , Mt 19 13 ), 
but in moie general benedictions it is that of the 
raised and open hand or hands, as if to project 
the blessing forward upon the person or object 
blessed. Already in the OT this gesture is found 
(Lv 9“), and we find our Lord raising His hands 
(Lk 24 w ). The later Jewish method was to join 
the extended fore and middle fingers and the fourth 
and little fingers, the thumb remaining apart. 
The lianda were then held up with tips of the 
thumbs and forefingers touching. The ‘lattice’ 
of Ca 2* was interpreted of this position and division 
of the fingers. 14 

1 Wilkinson, 111. 428 ; E. A. W. Budge, Ottris and the Bgyp. 
Resurrection, London. 1011, U. 46. 4T. 

il* W. King, Bab. Magi « and Sorcery , London, 1896, p. xi I. ; 


Homer, Iliad, y It 176 ff ; Pliny, MS 
\e Mundo, vL 276 ; Moch. Prom. 1006. 

• Clem. 1 Bp. ad Cor. cap. 2. 

• Tert. Oral. 14 ; Minoo. Felix, Dial. 90. 

• On Prayer ; of the oomment of Ghrj eostom on Ps 140. 

7B. Lederra, Manuel (Forth, ehrit., Paris, 1907, t 156; W. 

Lowrie, Christian Art and Archaeology, Hew York and London, 
1901. p. 201 ff. 

• Waddell. 427. 

• Lane, L 111 t, 121 ; Hughes, DI, p. 466 

iaMuUer.641.fii4. n Wilkinson, UL 426. 

I* Lena, t 111. M Waddell, 427. 
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Both lifting and laying on of hands were and 
still axe used in the Christian Church for individual 
and general benedictions, but in the latter the posi- 
tion of the fingers has been regarded as of some 
importance, ana a symbolic interpretation has been 
given to it, while tne blessing is always bestowed 
with the right hand. From comparatively early 
times in the Eastern Church the gesture has been 
that of the extended hand with the thumb joined or 
crossing the third finger, the other fingers open, or 
the second and fourth slightly bent. Among the 
mystio interpretations given, one is that the first 
and second fingers form the initial and final letters 
of’IifcoQt, and the thumb orossed on the third finger 
and the bent fourth finger form the initial and final 
letters of Xpurrds. 1 The Western form of bene- 
diction is, for a deacon or a priest, the extended 
hand 5 for bishops, the thumb and first and second 
fingers raised, the others resting on the palm. This 
was at an eailier period the form used by priests 
also. The three upraised fingers signify the Trinity, 
the two closed fingers the two natures of Christ 
These positions of the hand are met with in early 
Christian art, and occasionally others are depicted 
— thumb and first finger or first and second fingers 
or four lingers raised. The sign of the cross is made 
in all such benedictions. The Western gesture is 
the form taken by some pre-Christian amulets 
against the evil eye, and it is also one of command- 
ing attention * In Buddhism the hand upraised, 
open, with fingers pointing upwards, signifies 
blessing . 8 

The position of the finger* In signing oneself or any object 
with the sign of the cross U important and is mystically inter- 

S reted— five Angers outstretched signify the five wounds, three 
le Trinity, etc At the Kueharlst the crons it symbolized l>y 
the elevation of the celebrant's hands.* 

(d) In taking an oath the position of the hand 
is of importance. It is placed upon some sacred 
object, the idea probably being that the power of 
the object will do harm to the person if he breaks 
the oath. This custom is found in Samoa (hand 
on sacred cup or stone ), 8 among the Hebrews (hand 
on generative organs, though heie the oath pai- 
takes of a covenant [Gn 24*, cf 47**]), among modern 
Jews (hand on roll of Torah or on page with the 
Decalogue), and among Muhammadans (hand on 
Qur’an ). 8 Again, the hand is raised, as if calling 
the gods or God to witness the oath — a custom 
found among the Greeks , 7 Teutons , 8 Hebrews 
(Gn 14**, Dn 12 7 ; cf Rev 10®' 8 : hence ‘to lift the 
hand’ signifies ‘to take an oath’ TEx 6 8 , Ps 106* 8 , 
etc ]), modern Jews, and generally in Christian 
usage, as in judicial oatn - taking in Scotland. 
Shaking hands is sometimes used to confirm an 
oath or covenant, or as witness of a pledge (cf. 
2 K 10 l ®, Ezk I7 18 , Pr 6 1 ). To avoid the necessity 
of keeping an oath and to escape the consequences, 
certain gestures of the left hand or of the oath- 
taking right hand are used in folk-custom . 8 

(«) The gestures or 1 .sition of the hands in re- 
presentations of divinities are often of importance, 
and reflect those already referred to. Or they 
hold various sacred objects, symbols, and the like 
This is especially noticeable in early and later 
Christian representative or symbolic art, where 
our Lord or another Person of tne Trinity holds H is 
hand in the attitude and gesture of benediction In 
Northern Buddhist art there are many recognized 
positions of the hands given to representations 
of Buddha and Buddhistic saints, each with its 
appropriate name, e.g. the ‘meditative posture’ — 
one hand resting on the other, palms upwards ; the 


1 Didron, L 407. 

* Bwortfiy, 293 ; 3. A. Martigny, Diet, dot ant ehrit , Pari*, 
1986, n, 84 

* Waddell, 837. 4 Cyprian, rfe Coma Domini. 

* Itanier, 19, 184. 8 Lone, i 166 

1 IL xix 264 r 8 Grimm, 704, 1628. 
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‘best perfection’— the index finger and thumb of 
each hand joined and held towards the breast; 
‘turning the wheel of the law’ — the right index 
finger turning down the fingers of the left hand ; 
that of the necromantic pointing finger, etc. 1 

7. Hand-shaking. —This is a general mode of 
salutation even among such low savages as the 
Australians, 2 now more, now less, ceremonious, 8 
and an obvious expression of sympathy by means 
of contact. But it has also been a very common 
method of clinching a bargain, expressing a cove- 
nant, 4 and the like, each of the two persons thus 
giving himself over into the possession of the other 
by contact, and so having a hold over him. This 
custom was prevalent among the Romans, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and most other peoples of antiquity, as 
it is with most modern races. The hand is struck 
into that of the other person, hence the phrase 
‘ striking a bargain ’ ; and in some popular usages, 
if this hand-shaking docs not take place after a 
bargain, the bargain is null. The hand shaking is 
even more effective when each spits into his hand 
before * striking,’ or when, as among the Iberians, 
Goths, and in the Highlands, the Rail of the thumb is 
moistened and the parties press thumbs.® Hence, 
also, clasping the hands is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the ritual of marriage, not only 
among Christian races, as set forth in the Church 
rituals, but also among many savage and barbaric 
folk, and is already found in the Rigveda (X. 85. 
36). The ceremony is at once a pledge and a 
symbol of the union which will later be consum- 
mated . 8 In various religious or magical ceremonies, 
in which several persons are engaged, they some- 
times join hands, probably by way of giving ex- 
pression to the solidarity of the rite. 7 

8. Washing of hands.— (a) The obvious effect of 
water in removing dirt from the body, as well as 
the universal ideas regarding the sacred ness of 
water or its being the scat of a spirit or divinity, 
suggested that otner kinds of uncleanness — that of 
a tabu state, of guilt, and the like— might also be 
removed by washing. And, as the hands were the 
main parts of the body by which uncleanness 
through contact arose, or were a possible entry to 
the body for demons (as in the Hindu belief re- 
garding bhuts 8 ), their ceremonial washing has 
everywhere had groat importance. Indeed, with 
many peoples all washing of hands is more or leas 
ceremonial. 

Contact of the hands with any thing- or person unclean or 
dangerous produces a tabu state, and no food must be touched 
with the hands whilo it lasts, because the unclcanness or con- 
tagion would pass over to the food, and so into the body. This 
is common in the lower culture, e.g. in Polynesia ; and it is 
illustrated by a Yoruba story of a son who went to Hades to see 
his dead mother and would have touched her had she not for- 
bidden him, saying that, if he did, the road to the upper world 
would be closed to him. 9 

Among the Greeks the danger of unwashed hands 
is illustrated by the story of Asterius, who, having 
approachod the altar of Zeus with unclean hands, 
was struck dead ; while no one could go beyond the 
irtpifyavTifipiov until he had washed his hands . 10 The 
Romans had a similar belief, and no one with hands 
stained with crime would touch sacred things. They 
must be washed first in a living stream . 11 The 
Jewish belief that to touch eye, nose, ear, etc., 
i Waddell, 836 f.; Bee also Grimm, 116 note. 
a E. M. Curr, Aust. Race, London, 1880-87, i. 34 
* See Lane, ii. 10. * Westermarck, MI ii. 623. 

6 J. Aubrey, Remaines, ed. London, 1881, pp f>6, 120, 132 ; 
Napier, 100; R. Chambers, Book of Days, Edinburgh. 1803 
i. 359; FLR Iv. (18811103. " 

6 Crawley, Mystic Rose, 873, 381 ; Corso, ‘Gli Sponsali popo- 
lari,’ Rev. des itudes ethnog. et tociol., 1908 ; Lane, l. 213 : cf. 
I'D L [1890] 426, 466. 

7 Cf. Frazer, Gm, pt. v. i. 96, 186. On this subject see Tyler, 

* Salutations ' in EBrU ; Ling Roth, JA I x ix. 166 £T. 

8 Crooke, PR*, London, 1806, i. 241 f. 

“ A. B. Ellis, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 2880. 

] J rotter, Archceol. Grosea, Edinburgh, 1882, i, 262. 

11 Verg. Ain. ii, 717 ft. ; cf. Ovid, Fastf,U. 45. 


with unwashed hands was highly dangerous (these 
being the openings by which a demon might enter) 
al so lllus trates this. 

In Babylonia, washing the hands, besides the rest of the body* 
in pure spring water is specially mentioned as a symbolic cere- 
mony for ridding one of the power of evil spirits.! 

(5) Ceremonial washing of hands takes place 
before religions or magical acts. It is frequently 
used before prayer, and this is best illustrated 
from Muhammadan usage. The Muslim must 
wash his hands before prayer or before touching 
the Qur’an : * When ye prepare yourselves for 
prayer, wash your faces and hands up to the elbows ’ 
(v. 8, lvi. 78). This washing is done three times — 
first the right, then the left hand and arm. When 
washing the right hand, he says these words : ‘ O 
my God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine my 
account with favour ’ ; and, while washing the left : 
‘Place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.’ 3 The Jews are also care- 
ful to wash their hands before prayer, the custom 
being deduced by the Rabbis from various passages 
in the OT, where there is no direct reference to the 
custom. The Hindu usage at the Brahma- Yajiia 
service may bo referred to, though here there is 
rather an offering of u ator to tho Pitris, that they 
may be refreshed and their hands washed. Water 
is taken in the right hand and poured over the 
straightened fingers, and at a later stage it is 
offered so as to pour over tho Bide of the palm 
between the root of the thumb and foiefinger, the 
‘father’s space’ ( Pitfitirtha ), and again so as to 
pour over the opposite side of the palm. 8 

(c) Washing of the hands before sacrifice is also a 
very wide-spread practice. In Egypt the ritual 
washing of the priests before offering sacrifice in- 
cluded the whole body, though stress was laid upon 
the hands. Hence the name of the priests — uibu, 
‘the washed,’ or Uibu totui , ‘the clean of both 
hands.’ In henven the gods washed their hands in 
the laver before the door in heaven ; and this 'act 
was performed on their images. 4 Similar customs 
prevailed in Babylonia, where the bard must wash 
.and be ritually pure before approaching the gods. 
Here also this was reflected back upon the gods, 
who, as well as worshippers, must cleanse their 
hands before taking part in the sacrificial banquet.® 

In Greek and Roman sacrificial ritual the purity 
of the hands by washing in lustral water was in- 
sisted on, and a vase of water for this purpose 
stood at the entrance of the temples. 8 Among the 
Hebrews the ritual law is quite explicit regarding 
the enstont of washing hands before sacrificing (cf. 


Ex 30 1# 40 slf *). The ecclesiastical usage of ablution 
of hands in the Christian Church before or during 
the celebration of the Eucharist rnay also be re- 
ferred to in this connexion. It is ordered in the 
early liturgies and has remained a constant custom 
since. 7 

(tf) Before many rites of a magical kind the 
washing of hands is also customary. In Greece 
at the dpuf>idpbpua the midwives had to wash their 
hands before running round the fire with the infant . 8 
Before touching seeds at planting, women of the 
Lower Congo region must wash their hands lest 
the crop be destroyed . 8 Among the Romans, at the 

1 M. Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in Bab. and 
A ssyr.. New York, 1911, p. 306. 

2 Lane, i. 101 : Hughes, DI, p. 8. 

3 SBR xii. 365 ; Monier-Wllllams, 400, 416 ; •«« above. I s. 

4 G, Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Eng. tr., London, 

1804, p. 123 : G. Foucart, llist. des ret., Paris, 1912, p. 412 ; 
Budge, Osins and the Jigyp . Resurrection, ii. 6, 361 : Herod, 
ii. 87. 

8 Jastrow, 165 ; Maspero, 680. For the ritual washing of the 
hands of images, see Ball, P8BA xiv. 160 f. 

«Cf. II. 1. 449, vi. 263 ff., ix. 178 ff., xxlv. 800 IT. ; Hesiod. 
Works and Days, 732. 

7 Of. Duchesne, 60, 175. • Totter, H. 322. 

* J. H. Weeks, PL xx. [1000] 311, 
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Lemuria, the paterfamilias had to wash his hands 
thrice in spring water as part of the ritual against 
the ghosts. 1 Among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
unwashed hands in magic rites were unlucky.® In 
modern folk-custom the practice has survived.® A 
curious custom is that of washing the hands in the 
water of a river before crossing a ford. This is 
found among various savage tribes, and is already 
referred to by Hesiod. 4 It may be regarded as a 
species of inoculation against the dangers of the 
nver or the spirits dwelling in it. 

(e) Washing the hands is also a recognized 
method of carrying away evil of all kinds. Thus 
in Assyria a spell runs : ‘ May evil be carried off 
with the washings of his hands!’ 8 Among the 
Hebrews and modern Jews the same idea is also 
found, and the hands must be washed after all 
* unclean ’ bodily functions or after touching any 
one who is unclean, or to remove the contagion of 
death or murder (see, e.g., Lv 15 n , Dt 21 6 ). 8 Wash- 
ing has also the effect of averting misfortune. 7 

Not only impure but sacred objects, i.e. objects which must 
he approached carefully, cause uncleanness. Thus a Jewish 
belief is that the hamis must be washed after touching the 
Scriptures — the sacred ness or danger cleaving to the hands 
being thus removed. 9 See art. Diblh, vol. il. p. 671*. 

(/) Washing the hands, or clean hands, thus 
became a sign of innocence, meaning that one had 
thus washed otV all possibility of guilt ; and the 
custom gave rise to the metapliov of 4 clean hands ’ 
as signifying innocence (cf. Ps 18 20 24\ Mt 27"). 
In Cornwall, washing the hands was used as a 
token of innocence with regard to any crime.® Cf. 
the common phrase used with regard to responsi- 
bility towards another person, * I wash my hands 
of you ’ ; or the metaphor about a person's hands 
not being clean, as meaning his dishonesty, etc. 

A curious superstition in Scotland, England, and Ireland was 
that a child’s right arm and hand should be kept unchristoned, 
so that it might strike a more deadly blow ; or unwashed im- 
mediately alter birth, so that its luck might not be wut>he<l 
away.10 

Veiling the hands.-- lb obably because of 
possible danger from unclean hands they arc some- 
times veiled in the performance of ritual or as a 
token of respect. During the Roman sacrifices to 
Fides in the Capitol the fi amen s’ hands were 
wrapped, up to the fingers, in white. 11 A fillet 
was also worn on the right hand by the Eleusinian 
mystce. u Asa mark of respect, hands were veiled 
before a superior. Traces of this are found in 
early Christian art. St. Peter receives his mission, 
or the keys, with his hands covered with the skiit 
of his cloak ; and martyrs hold their crowns of 
glory on veiled hands. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when Cardinals approach the Pope to do 
homage or receive the hat, their hands are veiled 
with part of their cape. 1 ® Among Muhammadans 
it is usual to cover the hands in presence of a 
person of higher rank or when making a visit. 14 

zo. Clapping: the hands is a method of calling 
a servant in tne East. 18 Hence it also passes into 
a method of inviting a god or a spirit. 18 It is also 
a method of salutation, especially among African 
tribes, or of expressing joy ; or it may be used as 
a rhythmic accompaniment of song or music. 17 

i Ovid, Fasti, v. 436. * B. 0. Thompson, ISO, 129. 

* Cf. Frazer, Adonis, 1S9, 147. 

4 Works and Days, 737 ff. ; cf. W. R. Hallklay, FL xxi. 159. 

• R. 0. Thompson, p. Hi. 

«0f. Turner, Samoa, 145 (hands o! priest bathed with hot 
water after touching the dead). 

7 Petrarch, Bpist. i. 4. » W. R. Smith®, 426. 

® FU v. 98. 

10 Gomme. Ethnol. in Folklore, 130; Henderson, 16; W. 
Gregor, Folklore of the N.E. qf Scotland, London, 1881, p. 7. 

liV. Worde Fowler, Roman Feet., London, 1899, p. 237. 

M Iibanlus, Dtel. 18. i* Martfgny, 383. 

14 Lane, I. 68, ti. it, 

i# India, Egypt, etc. (FL vi. [ 1896 ] 405 ; I*no, ii. 12). , 

i« Panj&b (FL vi. 405): Kochs (E. T. Dalton, Deser. Ethnol, 
Calcutta, 1872, p. 01); konganja of L. Nyawa (Tylor, PC it. 
368 f.). 

J7 Spencer, 116, 120, 166 ; Lane, i. 230. 


Grimm also mentions it as a powerful charm in 
enchantments, 1 while it is often used as a means 
of scaring off demons by noise, 2 as it was to 
frighten away serpents in the sacred cavern at the 
Thesmophoria. 

LmcHATmiK. — There is no special work on the whole subject. 
See the works referred to throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HANDICRAFT. — i. Definition. — The term 
‘ handicraft ’ may be defined as the constructive 
adaptation by man to his needs of the material pre- 
sented by the environment. It will thus include, 
on the one hand, the provision of implements, 
weapons, utensils, clothing, shelter, the prepara- 
tion of food, and the like, but will exclude, on the 
other hand, activities such as those by which 
food and raw material are provided — gathering 
of fruits and roots, the processes of agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, etc.— as well as self-defence and 
war, and other activities in which, although manual 
dexterity and co-ordination of bodily powers are 
requisite, the result is either not material or, if it 
is, is not produced by a structural or formal modi- 
fication. A simple' adaptation, such as the use of 
stones as missiles by apes or by man, will not come 
within this definition, while it is doubtful whether 
tho psychological processes which underlie the 
operation of nest-building, even in the higher apes, 
would justify the application of the term to this 
form or activity. The case of the orang which 
applied a piece of iron or other material as a lever 
and utilized strands of wire-netting, which it un- 
twisted, as a saw to break out of captivity (Times, 
4th Nov. 1912) may possibly be described as on the 
psychological threshold of handicraft. 

2 . Implements of stone, bone, and shell.— The 
earliest undoubted examples of the products of 
man’s technical skill are the stone implements of 
tli© Pleistocene period. Whether the implements 
known as eoliths are actual specimens of man’s 
early attempts to produce a tool to meet his re- 
quirements or are the results of natural forces is 
immaterial. It may bo assumed that the earliest 
process of manufacture consisted of a rough chip- 
ping to increase the utility of a stone naturally 
suited in form to some particular purpose. 

Implements as simple in form and showing in themselves as 
little signs of human workmanship os eoliths have been re- 
corded among primitive races In modern times. The Seri 
Indians use stones which have undergone no process of prepara- 
tion as hammers or as weapons in hand-to-hand fighting (W J 
McGee, ‘ The Seri Indians,’ 17 RBEW, pt. i. [1898J p. 9ff.), while 
the Andaman Islanders use whetstones, chips, and flakes which 
have been split by simple pressure after heating in the fire 
(E. H. Man, ‘On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JA I xiL [1883] 380). 

The implements of the river-drift gravels of 
Europe belong to a stage when man had already 
acquired considerable technical skill, while a 
marked increase in dexterity is shown in the 
smaller but more carefully formed, as well as more 
highly specialized, implements of the cave-dwellers. 
The favourable conditions of arclueological study 
in France and the employment of a detailed 
method of analysis and classili cation have made 
it possible to follow closely, in a series of known 
relations in time, this advance in skill, as well as 
in the process of specialization. The civilization 
of the Stone Ages m Europe thus offers material 
of the greatest value in tracing the gradual de- 
velopment of man’s technical ability. 

The Paleolithic Age has been divided into three 
stages— Lower, Middle, and Upper. In these 
stages the Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellean, and 
Acheulean implements, so called from character- 
istic sites in France, belong to the Lower Paleo- 
lithic ; Mousterian implements to the Middle ; and 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, and Magdalenian to the 
Upper. Each group is still further subdivided by 
1 F. 1026 and note 1. 2 Crooke, PR? i. 168. 
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French archaeologist*. Through all the stage*, 
from the simple flake of the Mesvinian gravel* to 
the highly elaborate examples of the Bint worker’s 
art in the leaf-shaped implements of 8olutr6, there 
is a steady progression in specialization and adapta- 
tion to a particular purpose. In the Stiepyan 
stage the forms include coarsely flaked scrapers, 
knives, and the boucker, a pointed implement 
which has been described as * not unlike in sizo 
and form two hands opposed palm to palm.' This 
implement — a natural form, a nodule of flint which 
has been worked, but not essentially modi lied— is 
still more characteristic of the Chellean stage, 
which also includes scrapers and a dagger form. 
In these implements the flaking was apparently 
produced by oblique blows with a pebble. The 
Chellean industry is of -world-wide distribution, 
occurring in the river-gravels of Franco, England, 
and Belgium, in Italy, Spam, and Portugal, and 
throughout Africa, Arabia, Palestine, in the valleys 
of the Ttgus and Euphrates, in India, and in somo 
parts of Canada and the United States. In tiie 
Acheulean stage— a direct development of the 
Chellean— the chipping of the flint becomes finer, 
and the implements, especially the boucker , show 
a better odgo. In the Moustenan age there is an 
increase in tho variety of implements employed, 
as well as a marked improvement in the methods 
of workmanship. The boucker disappears, but its 
place is taken by the Levallow flake, a largo im- 
plement with a rounded point, dressed on one side 
and then struck from the nodule with a single 
blow. Side-scrapers, end-scraners, notched scrapers, 
and awls are characteristic of this period, in winch 
man began to make use of caves for dwelling-places 
In the Aurignacian stage of tho Upper Palaeolithic 
period, tho improvement in the working of flint 
continued New types of implements were made, 
including curved pointed flakes with secondary 
chippings, earmated sciapers anti gravers’ tools to 
meet the requirements of artistic development, 
which now found expression in ivory ana bone 
carvings ami engruvings The distinguishing 
fentuie of implements of this ponod is the secondary 
flaking known as the Aurignacian retouch. At 
this time a new muteual was introduced ; awls of 
bone and ivory, and other implements, such as 
spear-heads anu iodn of ivory, appear. Tho work- 
ing of flint reached the highest stage of develop- 
ment in the Solatium age. Punutive arrow-heads 
of the earliest phase wore succeeded by the im- 
plements known as willow-leaf and laurel-leaf 
points— flat and very thm implements with re- 
niaikably delicate secondary Makings of great 
regularity, probably produced, not by blows as in 
the eailler types, but by pressure. 

The Australian aborigines produced extremely delicately 
flaked spear heads, latterly made of bottle glass, by means of 
pressure, the Implement used being a gouge shaped tool made 
of a bone from the hind leg of a sheep (It Balfour, 'On the 
Method employed by the Natives of N.W Australia in the 
Manufacture of Glass Spear-heads,' Man, lil fltf03] 66). The 
Fijians and the Eskimos also produced fine flaking by pressure 
with a bone. The Apaches, after breaking a boulder bv means 
of a pebble set m a withy handle, wrought the implement into 
shape with a sperm-whale tooth , Torqucmada describes the 
making of obsidian knives hy pressure with wood, the flakes 
being split off a block held between the feet (see J. Evans, 
Ancient Slant implement* of Great Britain*, p 23). 

The Magdalenion period witnesses a decline in 
skill in flint-working. The implement* become 
lea* elaborate, and are often lacking in finish. 
This is due largely to the employment of bone 
and horn, which, being easier to work, allow 
greater diversity of form and consequently a wider 
application in use. The simple spear-point dev elops 
into the harpoon with one barb, and later with 
two or more; arrow-heads and spear-heads show 
great variety in basal form, to permit of diilerent 
methods of attachment to the shaft. Spear- 
throwers of bone or ivory are used, as well as the 


b&ton de eommandemeni , an implement conjectured, 
on Eskimo analogy, to be an arrow -straightener. 
Bone pins, needles, and bodkins found in large 
numbers suggest an increased elaboration in dress. 
The culture of thw period is fieauently compared 
with that of the Eskimos, especially in view of the 
use of bone implements by the latter for both 
hunting and domestic purposes. 

In the Neolithic Age in Europe, the great variety 
in the forms of implements and the purposes for 
which they were omployed bear witness to a pro- 
found change in the mode of life by which this 
period of human development is broadly distin- 
guished from that which preceded it. Although 
the rude stone implements of the kitchen middens 
of Denmark and elsewhere argue a civilization 
and a technical skill certainly below that of the 
cave-dweller in the later 1‘alieolithic period, a 
knowledge of agriculture, the domestication of 
animals, weaving, and the use of clay vessels, for 
which evidence appears at a comparatively early 
stage in Neolithic civilization, demonstrate that a 
rapid multiplication of human needs was accom- 
panied by a paiallel increase m effective means to 
satisfy them. The characteristic industry of the 
period— the making of implements and weapons of 
stone— m essentials remains unaltered ; progiess 
is marked mainly by a greater variety in form and 
by specialization. An important development m 
technique, however,— the process of grinding and 
polishing— permitted the use of stones other than 
flint and chert. 

In the earlier stages of the Palaeolithic period, it 
is not possible always to classify any given imple- 
ment as a weapon or tool The same uncertainty 
exists in the case of the neoliths. Some of the 
rough axe-hke tools may be either unfinished 
weapons or implements jKjssibly for agricultural 
purposes. Nor does the lack of finish argue an 
early origin. The mauls and hammer-stones which 
were used to shape the gieat blocks of stonq at 
Stonehenge were of the roughest description, 
although this monument was erected at tho begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age. Arrow-heads and spear- 
heads admit of no doubt as to their purpose. In 
tho case of tho former, the method of attachment 
can be followed, as it develops, fiom the form 
with a square butt, thiough the barbed form fit- 
ting into a notch, to the fully developed tang 
which was fastened to the shaft. The stone celt 
or axe, perhaps the most characteristic of all stone 
implements of the period, can also be followed 
through a sequence of forms, from tho coarsely 
chipped and roughly shaped implement to the 
well-balanced weapon, carefully ground all over 
and brought to an edge, which exhibits the highest 
point of development in this branch of Neolithic 
technique. 

The usual method of halting the celt was not by fastening It 
to a handle with sennit sinew or other form of string, as is 
done by most modern primitive races among whom stone imple- 
ments are, or recently have been, in use, but by fixing the celt 
in a transverse hole in the handle. The tendency to split the 
handle was ingeniously overcome by the peoples of the Swiss 
Uke Villages, who fitted into the handle a socket of horn which 
took the force of the blow At a later stage, perforated axe- 
heads appear, into the hole of which the handle was fitted. In 
Great Britain this implement may be referred to the Bronze 
Age. Tho bole Was bored by a cylindrical drill, or In some 
oases by a hollow tube, possibly of elder wood. 

The greater skill in technique and the multiplica- 
tion in form and nses of stone implements which 
took place in the Neolithic Age are only one phase 
of a general advance in culture. But in the case 
of these implements the limits of development 
were fixed by the nature of the material; and 
neither among modern primitive races nor in pire* 
histone times was the technique of the Scandi- 
navian daggers or the translucent blades of the 
Egyptian knives surpassed. 
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canoes, and for plorcmgthe septum of the nose for the reception 
' . W. Thomas, Native s of Australia, London, 


The Australians, like many other primitive races, 
when first encountered by Europeans, were in the 
Stone Age. The uses to which they put their im- 
plements and weapons and the methods of manu- 
facture they employed, serve to throw light on the 
general character of the culture of pre-hwtoric 
Europe, as well as on special points where the 
purpose of a particular implement is not clearly 
aeducible from its form and character. 

On* of their moat useful Implements, principally as a tool, 
rarely as a weapon, was the axe, which was the product of a 
Ions process of chipping with a lump of quarts and pecking 
with a rounded pebble, and then of grinding upon the nardoo 
mills, the stones UBed for grinding seeds. It was mounted in a 
twisted withy, either as an axe or as an adze, and fixed in 
position with porcupine-grass resin. As an axe it was used for 

— ‘“hing trees for climbing, cutting < 4 

turn or taking honey, taking on si 

. Ing wood for shields, and the like. 

out wooden Teasels A knife set m a haft was used as a pick ; 
fragments of stone set In a handle of gum made a saw ; stone 
hammers were made of unfUked pebbles set in a handle , 
pounders were employed for breaking hard seeds ; stone drills 
were sometimes, though rarely, employed ; and all kinds of 
flakes were used as scrapers. The last-named implements were 
sometimes made of teeth, which also furnished knives and 
drills. The Australian native made a considerable use of shells 
They were employed in cutting hair or bark, for making adr.es, 
in cicatrization, in working the opossum skin, and as anils , a 
kind of spoke-shave of shell was used for slicing nut* or any 
other fruit which had to be out thin. Shells were also used to 
make fish hooks 

Their implements of bone included awls made from the leg- 
bone of tho kangaroo, a stiletto or needle used by the women 
to pierce skins or the edges of the bark which they sewed into 
canoes, and for plorcmgthe ‘ * “ * 

of ornaments (N. 

1906, p. 48 IT.) 

Adzes of both shell and stone were nsed in 
Melanesia, the area of distribution being well- 
defined in each case. Stone was used in the Solo- 
mon Islands (except Rennell and Bellona) and the 
Now Hebrides. Shell was used by the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres Islanders, aud Banks Islanders. For 
cutting threads, shaving, and fine carving, obsidian, 
chert, and shark’s teeth were used (Codrmgton, 
Tie Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 313 ff.). 

3 . Metal-working.— The introduction of a new 
material on tho discovery of metals (probably in 
Asia Minor, or in Egypt, whence their use spread 
to the Mediterranean and the rest of Europe) was 
necessary to render possible further development 
in this department of human activities. It has 
been assumed that the use of metals was first dis- 
covered by the accidental inclusion of copper ore 
among the stones used to build up the primitive 
heartn. While this theory, on the ground of its 
strong probability, holds the field, it is generally 
conceal that, in localities where circumstances 
were favourable, the Bronze Age was preceded by a 
Chaloolithio Age in which native copper was em- 
ployed very much m the same way as stone, and 
adapted to use by being hammered into the shape 
required. The Indians of Lake Superior, where 
native copper abounded, and possibly the early in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean area, passed through 
such a stage of development. That a Copper Age 
generally preceded the Bronze Age proper is a 
matter upon which it is more difficult to obtain 
conclusive evidence. Not only would copper im- 
plements be melted down for use in making bronze, 
not, in most regions where copper is found, it is 
not sufficiently pure to produce anything but a 
bronze without a special process. In Ireland, and 
again in the Mediterranean area, implements occur 
which are sufficiently pure to warrant their being 
called copper. 

Apart from the link afforded by the Ch&leolithio 
period where it occurs, the connexion between 
the civilization of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages is sufficiently apparent in the form of the 
i m p le men ts themselves, especially of the celt 
The early metal oelt, notwithstanding the greater 
refinement and economy made possible by the 


qualities of the material, is practically identical in 
form with the stone celts. The development from 
the flat oelt, based upon the stone form, can be 
followed in all its stages— through the flanged and 
stopped forms, in which the flanges were made to 
fit over the curved handle, to the socketed form 
into which the handle fitted, and to whioh it was 
fastened by a string passed through the ring of the 
celt. The same essential identity in form ean be 
traced in knives, spear-heads, daggers, and other 
implements in which stone was superseded by 
bronze. By the end of the Bronze Age, the art of 
working metal had attained a comparatively high 
degree of excellence ; gold and, more rarely, silver 
were employed for ornament, and the adaptability 
of bronze for purposes other than those of imple- 
ments and weapons had been discovered. It is 
probable that iron was first worked in the region 
south-east of the Euxine. In Europe it was possibly 
m the first instance disseminated from the Balkan 
peninsula, as a costly, almost a precious, metal to 
be used sparingly, later as the staple material for 
a wide variety of articles. When its use became 
general, the art of metal-working in Europe, espe- 
cially as shown in the bronze mirrors, articles and 
ornaments for personal use, horse trappings, etc., 
frequently enriched with beautiful combinations of 
coloured enamel, began to pass from the stage when 
it could be classed as a primitive industry and to 
take its place as an element in a higher plane of 
culture. In Africa the Iron Age probably began 
at a very early date, owing to the abundance of the 
raw material, but the metal is still produced among 
the natives by smelting in a primitive form of low 
blast furnace, such as must have beon in use in pre- 
historic Europe, of which the product is practically 
a wrought iron. This primitive form of furnace, 
consisting of a shaft or trough of clay with holes 
for the introduction of the blast, is still found in 
India, Borneo, Japan, and, in Europe, in Catalonia 
and Finland 

Over the larger part of Africa the production of iron id of 
(?reat Importance It la worked in the Upper Nile \ alley among 
the Nilotic tribes (the Ja Luo being noted smiths), among tho 
Bantu tribes of East Africa, and the negro tnbea of West Africa, 
where the swords and knives, which «how great diversity of 
form, are especially remarkable as examples of native workman- 
ship. The Mashona and other Makalanga tribes have been 
noted from time immemorial as workers of iron , the Zulus, 
however, do not appear to have practised the art to any great 
degree In the Shite Highlands at one time every village had 
its smelting-house, and smiths who made axes, spears, needles, 
arrow-heads, bracelets, anklets, hoes, two-edged and one edged 
knives, and the like (A. Werner, Natives of British Central 
Africa, London, 1906, p 20lff). 

Before leaving the subject of metallurgy, reference should be 
made to the famous bronze castings of Benin. Oasts, though 
of an inferior quality, are still mode in this district, the ei re 
perdu process being empiojed. Wax is modelled on a clay 
core and covered with a clay mould ; when the mould is hard, 
the wax is melted and drained through a hole, and molten 
metal poured in (H Balfour, * Modern Brass casting in West 
Africa fJRAl x). [1910] 625-628). The Malays use this method 
in making hollow vessels of copper and white metal (W. Rosen- 
bain, ‘ Notes on Malay Metal-work,’ JAJ xxxi. [1901] 166 f ). 

4. Basketry. — Basketry and the making of 
pottery are, psychologically considered, the two 
most important arts in early primitive handicraft, 
as they Doth involve a distinct creative act, not 
merely an adaptation, as in the case of the early 
stages of making a stone implement. Basket-work, 
including in the term plait-work and matting, 
fulfils many functions m primitive culture; it 
furnishes, next to the skins of animals, one of the 
most primitive forms of clothing, as, for instance, 
the plaited mats worn in the Caroline Islands ; it 
provides the sails of the Polynesian and Melanesian 
canoes ; it is used to form a shelter against wind 
and rain, as in the interlaced boughs of the tempor- 
ary hut of the Australian hunter, and the wattle 
and daub huts used in the lake-villages of Qlaston- 
bury, and it provides vessels for the collection, 
storage, and cooking of food, ee well ee mats, 
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cushions, and other fuimtuie of the house. In 
Somaliland and Abyssinia, where the pottery is of 
poor quality, baskets are used as milk-vessels. 
Basket-work, whether os a receptacle or as a 
wrapping, was largely used for mortuary purposes 
by the Indians of N. America and the ancient Peru- 
vians. Bodies wrapped in matting of alfalfa grass 
stems have been found in excavations in Nubia 
(T). E. Derry, ‘The Rod Coloration on Ancient 
Bones from Nubia,’ Rep. Brit. Assoc., Dundee, Lon- 
don, 1912, p. 618). A simple vaiiety of basket of the 
plaited type is that common in the Pacific, which 
consists simply of a palm-leaf split down the middle, 
the imdiib being coiled round to make the run. 
Tlio pinnulos are then plaited together to make the 
body of the basket. The inhabitants of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
were expert in the making of baskets— checkered, 
twined, and coiled. Specimens of coiled basketry 
have boon found on t ho pro historic site of el- 
Amrah, south of Ahydos—so far tho oldest to he 
discovered. Baskets of the same type aie still 
found up the Nile 

In America hasketiy was of especial importance 
(cf. Aur [A mem an], vol. 1 . p. 827 f ). 

While tho vncotdblo kingdom supplied the Indian* with tho 
irreati r pint of the material for mukintf their baskets, they also 
drew upon the animal kingdom , sinew, skins of the smaller 
mammals, feathers, and split porcupine oullls were employed 
The texture of the basket bottles and bolluiu-baaketa, in which 
water was heated by throwing In hot stones, was almost 
sufficiently close In many instances to enable them to hold 
water, but sum or clayw'as used to give a watei proof lining 
Among the llavusupal Indians of the Shoslionean stock basket* 
wore rendered fireproof for cooking purposes by a lining of clay. 
One form of basket work, made of narrow slats of wood, rods of 
hardwood, and twine, waa used as armour on the Pacific coast 
of Amerha, from tho Tlinglt coast as far south as the Hupa 
Indians of California Captain Smith speak* of the Massawo- 
mekos of Chesapeake Hay as using similar armour. Wicker 
shields are used in many parte of Africa 

5. Pottery —Tho art of the potter follows close 
upon that ot the basket-maker in the development 
of culture. That piccodence must be given to the 
latter in order of time, in most regions of the world, 
must ho conceded fiom tho fact that tho cailiest 
pottery forms follow ( lo«ely those of bosket-work, 
and iu some regions the use of clay vessels for 
purposes of stoung liquids or for cooking utensils 
would appear to hove giown out of tho devices 
employed for rondemig basket work more suitablo 
for these purposes. A simplo form of cooking- 
vessel in use among tho Havasupai is a Hat tray of 
basket-work, on which seeds, crickets, or pieces of 
meat were roasted by hot coals. The charring of 
the basket-work led to tho employment of a clay 
lining. This waa turned by the heat into a Hat 
plate, which was, in its turn, used as a brazier. 
The origin of the parching pot of the Zufus is 
indicated by the native name, which means a 
roasting tray of t\\ lgs. By the obvious process of 
raising the edgos of the tray, whether of basket- 
woik or clay, it becomes a bowl. It has been 
held that pottery generally was moulded in 
basketry in tho eastern United States, It has also 
been suggested that the method of building up a 
pot by means of a clay coil is based ui>on the 
technique of coiled basket-work. It is possible, 
however, that in some cases the moulded forms of 
liasket-work on enily fragments of pottery both in 
America and elsewhere may he due to the use of 
this material to produce ornament by impression, 
or it may be derived in some cases from the 
common practice, which occurs, for instance, in 
the Andaman Islands, of covering the pottery with 
basket-woik. The style of ornament of the pre- 
historic pottery of Europe, and especially the 
banded form, suggests a derivation from, or at 
least the strong influence of, a basket-work 
prototype, the appearance of regularity in tho 
structure o! which has been preserved by the con- 


servative primitive mind by a corresponding regu- 
larity in ornament. Before the introduction of the 
potter’s wheel, for which the earliest evidence has 
been found in do Morgan’s excavations in Susa, and 
which appears in the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Minoan period of Ciete, symmetry in form is 
usually obtained by moulding the pot on a base or 
in a shallow tray, which is frequently made of 
basket-work, as among the American Indians, in 
pre-dynastic Egypt, and in the Meditenanean in 
the Neolithic and early Bronze Ages. The Nico- 
barese women, who aie noted for their skill in 
making pottery, employ a board on which is a ring 
of coco-nut leaves sewn together. In some cases 
the base of another pot was used, as in New 
Caledonia. In Papua, for the early stage of pot- 
manufacture, a gourd was used as a mould. The 
base was slowly turned as the pot was built up. 
The Kabyle woman uses her foot for this purpose, 
while squatting on the ground. The use of a slip 
in primitive pottery is not uncommon before the 
introduction of gla/owork. The Pueblos used a 
slip, usually white, made of carefully piepared 
clay, and it occurs in certain classes of potteiy m 
tho Mediterranean area. Ornament is usually 
ellooted by impression, for which the lingeis, 
pieces of wood or basket-work, oi stamps may bo 
used, or by incision (the method commonly em- 
ployed in the geometric designs of the European 
pottery of the late Neolithic and Bronze Ages in 
northern Europe and in tho Mediteiranean ; where 
a slip is employed, the incision sometimes goes 
down to the fabric). Pigments may also he used. 
In Tunisia, in the hand-made fabrics the pigment is 
smeared on with the lingers. Most elaboiate and 
artistic examples of painted ware are to be found 
in the Mediterranean Kamaros pottery, while, in 
a move primitive type, tho Pueblo painted pottery 
shows some highly effectiv e designs, the ornament 
being deuved and adapted from the motives of 
textile prototypes. < 

Pottery might bo hardened simply by placing 
it in tho aun to dry, but vanous methods ot firing 
were more commonly employed. The Choctaw of 
the Mississippi m the middle of the 16tli cent, are 
said to have fired their pots by simply placing 
them In the middle of a fire and covering them 
with charcoal. The defects of this method, which 
produced a discoloration of the pottery, were 
utilized m the South-Western States to produce 
a black ware, the embers being raked off and fresh 
fuel added to the fire. A method more nearly 
approaching the use of a primitive kiln is found 
in the Nicohars, where the pots are placed mouth 
down over ashes, firewood, coco-nut shells, etc., 
and firewood is piled against ft wheel like object 
which rests on the upturned pot. See, further, 
Art (American), vol. l, p. 828 f. 

6. Weaving — Weaving is technically closely 
allied to basketry, especially the woven variety, 
the essential operation in each ease being the 
intertwining of two sets of stiands of material. 
Weaving is, however, differentiated from its tech- 
nical relative by the employment of machinery — 
the loom — and still further by the character of the 
product, which is essentially flat. The primitive 
loom consists of a cross-bar fixed on poles, which 
are usually, but not always, upright; or laid 
across convenient boughs of & tree. The warp, 
long strands of the material to he woven { is fixed 
upon the oross-bar, upon which the cloth is wound 
as the work progresses. The women of Bakah in 
Palestine use a loom of the rudest type, consisting 
merely of a stout stick at either end of the warp, 
which is stretched on the ground. The threads 
are passed through with the hand and pressed 
back with a wooden comb. The Ibans, who alone 
of the pagan tribes of Borneo attain any great 
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degree of proficiency in wearing, as the majority 
of those tnbes use bark-cloth, employ a simple 
form of horizontal loom, on which the ends of the 
warp are fastened to a light cane. They are kept 
taut by a string which is fastened to the cane and 
passed round tne body of the weaver as she sits 
on the ground (Hose-McDougall, Pagan Tnbes of 
Borneo, London, 1912, i. 223). More usually the 
warp is kept m position by stone or clay weights. 

The Urge number of stone weights end of spindle whorls 
found in Britain and other parts of Europe with remains of 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date shows the importance of the 
industry and the extent to which it was practised in pro historic 
times. The place of the weights may be taken by a lower cross, 
beam When this is uaed, the weaving usually proceeds from 
the bottom, and the cloth as it is made Is rolled on the lower 
beam. The weft is passed between the threads of the warp by 
means of a shuttle In a still more highly developed form of 
loom, a bar fastened below the upper oross-beam to the threads 
of the warp Ls used to raise or depress alternate threads, the 
shuttle being thrown or passed through the aperture thus 
made. A stick is used to push up the weft and secure the 
proper consistency of the fabric. 

In the simple form of weaving, the weft is passed over and 
under the threads of the warp alternately, but variety in the 
pattern may be introduced by varying the number of threads 
over or under which the weft is passed Further variation may 
be introduced by the use of different coloured threads. In the 
manufacture of the silk sarong at Sitiawan in Perak the pattern 
is produced by binding a number of threads, which are then 
dyed. After dyeing, the binding, which has presen ed the 
original colour of the material, is removed (L Wraj , * Notes on 
Dyeing and Weaving asjpractised at Sitiawan In Perak,' JA / 
xxx ii 11002] 163-166). The same method is followed by the 
Ibans in Borneo (Hose-McDougall, i 221 f ) 

Considerable skill in weaving was attained by 
the ancient tribes of both Mexico and Peru, while 
among the modern tnbes of America, Pueblos and 
others, weaving formed one of the important 
industries (see Art [American], vol. l p. 827) 

The Navalios, who with the Apaches were an 
intrusion into the Pueblo country, apparently had 
not practised weaving before the conquest, and 
their earliest attempts at the industry are Baid 
to have been made with threads unravelled from 
Spanish cloth. No specialized form of spindle was 
used, the weft being fastened to any conveniently 
sHhped piece of wood. The loom is not found in 
Polynesia or Melanesia except at Santa Cruz. A 
primitive form of loom was used by the Maoris to 
spin flax. 

7. String, thread, etc. — Forms of thread were 
made from the fibres of the bark of such trees as the 
cotton-wood, the willow, the linden, and the cedai 
Hemp was used in the United States and Canada, 
being treated by maceration to remove the rough 
fibres Further south, in Central and South 
America, cotton was picked from the seed. Among 
other materials employed was the fur of animals, 
such as goats and rabbits; the latter was used 
with cotton in Mexico, where cotton was also used 
in conjunction with feathers. Maguey fibre was 
another material frequently employed. 

Various devices were employed for the twist- 
ing process. A primitive metnod is to roll the 
material on the thigh with the flat of the hand. 
The Eskimos and the Zufiis employed two pieces of 
wood, bone, or ivory, one revolving on the other, 
the fibre being attached to the revolving part. 
Haw-hide rope and stout twine among the Eskimos 
are made with a fly-wheel arrangement. In Pales- 
tine at Bakah a primitive form of spinning is le- 
corded, in which goat’s hair was spun by fasten- 
ing the strands to a stone which was turned until 
they were sufficiently twisted, when the yarn was 
wound on the stone and the process repeated. 
In Polynesia sennit was braided from coco nut 
fibre. In the most primitive form of thread- or 
string-making the material was usually held in 
the left hand without a distaff, while the operator 
•pun with the right band ; before the introduction 
of the spindle, the material was either twisted by 
hand, usually on the thigh, as in New Britain ana 
Samoa, or with the assistance of the whorL In 


Australia hair twine was spun with a spindle, but 
vegetable twine was twisted on the thigh (Thomas, 
68 f ). The use of the primitive spindle of the 
avahos, without a hook at the top, has already 
been described (§ 6) There is considerable varia- 
tion in the manner m which the distaff is used 
among primitive peoples. The Hopis tw lrl the 
distaff on the leg with the fiat of the hand ; the 
Peruvians and ancient Egyptians threw it in the air. 

8. Cloth other than textile, and preparation of 
skins.— Weaving, owing to climatic and material 
conditions, was the metnod of cloth-making prac- 
tised by the peoples from whose culture modern 
civilization has developed. There are, however, 
two other industries whereby man has provided 
himself with clothing, which m primitive culture 
are of almost equal importance. These are U10 
preparation of bark-cloth and of skms. 

Tbe use ot bark-cloth, which it obtained by beating out (lie 
bark of certain trees, for clothing is of wide distribution It 
is found in Mexico, in Central America, in 8. America as far 
as the tropio of Capricorn, throughout equatorial Africa, and 
throughout the Southern Seas, whore, speaking jgenerall) , the 
loom Is not in use In the Australasian area it is stamped 
with patterns, while the Andean tribes decorate the costumes 
which they make from this cloth with shells, seeds, and 
feathers The bark-cloth of Hawaii was extremely thin and 
delicate — an almost loco -like fabric 2'apo-cloth is urniu 
factured hy beating the bark on the smooth top of a hard log 
with a variety of hand dubs or hammers having onss 1 roes 
faces, with the assistance of water or some mucilaginous fluid 
Practically the process is one of felting. Polynesia produced 
better tapa - cloth than any other region In the world 

The use of skins for clothing is naturally of 
greater importance in high latitudes; but, owing 
to the many uses to which dressed hide may be 

! mt, skill m its preparation is by no means eon* 
ined to the cold regions of the world. The skill 
of an animal — usually a goat, with its natural 
shape preserved — is a primitive, and in warmer 
climates at the present day still a common, re- 
ceptacle for carrying water or other liquid The 
Australians used the skm of the opossum for this 

f mrnose. Among other uses to which skin or 
eatnoi was put was the making of Bkin boats l>y 
the Eskimos, of shields, bags, and varfieches, 01 
meal-bags, by the North American Indians, while 
the skin of tho buflalo or bison furnished the ma- 
terial for the wigwam or tipi as well as the well- 
known buffalo robe. In Patagonia the tents were 
mado of the skm of the guanaco. Hides are used 
for the walls of huts among the pastoral tribes of 
tho Upper Nile. 

The skins of the thinner-skinned animals and 
of birds were used chiefly for ornament, but the 
Eskimo women mode close-fitting under-coats of 
bird-skins, sewn together with sinew, with tho 
feathers next the person ; the skins were prepared 
by chewing. The skins of the smaller mammals — 
squirrels, foxes, and the like — were simply dried 
before use. A slightly more elaborate process was 
used for the hides of larger mammals, such as the 
moose, seal, elk, ox, or bear, which were to be worn 
with the fur adhering to the skin. The inside 
skin or dermis was removed with special tools, a 
piece of walrus ivory or an antler being used to 
remove the fat, and a stone being used to plane 
down the skin to an equal thickness. The shape 
of certain classes of Palaeolithic flint implements 
justifies the assumption that they were scrapers 
used for the same purpose. The American Indian 
women used three tools — a stone knife to cut aw ay 
tbe flesh, a hoe-shaped scraper to cut away the 
skin, and a hoe- or chisel-like tool with senated 
edge to roughen up the inner side of the skm and 
render it flexible. The skins were dried on frames, 
and sometimes treated with a solution made from 
the brains of the animal. 

A third process employed by the Indians, but 
not found among the Eskimos, is the preparation 
of a material analogous to buckskin or chamois 
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leather, which involves the removal of the hair 
after gradual putrefaction by heating, the dr easing 
of the skin with a preparation of Drains, and a 
careful manipulation and softening of the skin 
while diving The Athapascan Indians were espe- 
cially adept in the employment of this process. 

in utilizing the skins in the making of garments, 
both Eskimos and Indians displayed great skill. 
The difficulty experienced by the furrier in cutting 
1 he skin without damaging the hair was cleverly 
overcome, the implement used being the woman’s 
knife, a chert- or flint blade, crescent-shaped on 
the outer edge. Among the garments made hy 
the Eskimos may be mentioned the shoos with 
soles of raw hido and uppers of dressed skin, the 
hooded upjier and the uudcT coat, breeches, deer- 
skin stockings, and outei boots reaching above the 
knee, for the men, and for the women two frocks, 
two pairs of deerskin boots, of which the upper is 
worn with the hair outside and is shod with soles 
of sealskin. Much care is shown in cutting, to 
secure that pretty fur and fringes of lmir should 
show os an ornament at the wrists, shoulders, and 
borders, sometimes varied with inserted material. 
Tacitus {Germ. 17) records that the German women 
ornamented their skin dress in much the same 
manner. The buckskin garments of the North 
American Indians, and especially the Algonqnins, 
were ornamented with fringes, wampum heads, 
and paint. Among the Mandans the deerskin 
tunic was strung with scalp-locks, lieads, and er- 
mine, and the deerskin leggings were ornamented 
with porcupine quills and fringed with scalps. 

9. Wooa - working. — ■ Our knowledge of the 
stage of culture attained by the peoples of the 
Stone Age in Europe — even of the Neolithic period 
— outside certain well-defined limits, is largely 
liased upon analogies afforded by modem primitive 
pooples who are, or were at the time they were 
first described, themselves in the Stone Age. It la 
only in a fow instances, where circumstances were 
peculiarly favourable, that any relic has survived 
which wns composed of any material less durable 
than stone, ivory, bone, or pottery. No evidence 
has survived of the skill iu the use of wood pos- 
sessed by Palaeolithic man ; but the now extinct 
Tasmanians attained a considerable degree of dex- 
terity in working this material with stone imple- 
ments identical in character with some of the 
earlier forms of paheoliths. 

The Tasmanian*, who habitually went naked, except In winter, 
when kangaroo skins were sometimes worn, hod as their only 
shelter a rude screen made hy flying strips of bark to wooden 
stakes , their weapons both for the cnase and for w ar were made 
of wood , 1 he spear was a product of much skill and care, the 
shaft, if not nerfw tly straight, being heated by fire, and then 
straighteued by the aid of the teeth , it was then scraped to 
a point, and, after the bark had been removed with ft stone 
scraper, It was hardened in the Are The notched stone 
scrapers of Paleolithic and Neollthlo times argue the use of 
similar weapons 

The Australians, whose culture has been compared with that 
of the Fftlwolithto Mounter lan period, show a decided advance 
on the Tasmanians 1 their spear is frequently provided with 
barbs, and the head Is a separate piece of hard wood or stone , 
they do not possess the bow, but use a throwing stick for hurl- 
ing the spear; their best known weapon Is the boomerang, re- 
turning and non returning, the former being a striking example 
of mechanical and technical skill. Their stone axes, adses, and 
knives were pros ided with wooden handles. They used two 
kinds of wooden shields, one to ward off spears and one to ward 
off the blow# of clubs. Done was used for awls and gouges 
The Bushmen also possessed a Stone Age culture of a primitive 
typo comparable with the Paleolithic culture of Europe. They 
used the bow , their arrows were made of reeds unfeathered, 
bound with sinew, and tipped with a splinter of an ostrich or 
giraffe leg-bone which had been shaped with a stone spoke- 
shave. This bone was sharpened to form the head, or a separate 
flake of quarts or other hard stone was used. 

Where the pottery is poor, as in Abyssinia and amongst the 
pastoral tribes of R. Africa, or non-existent, as in Melanesia and 
Polynesia, wood or horn is usually employed for vessels for 
carrying liquids, la B.B. Asia the in tern odes of tht bamboos 
are used as water-vessels ; in Melanesia tad Polynesia gourds 
or bamboo or wooden vessels ar* used as a substitute for 
pottery. 


xo. House-building.— The most primitive form 
of artificial shelter is the screen of boughs resting 
against stakes, such as is used by the Tasmanians 
and the screen of interlaced bougliB used by the 
Australian hunter as a temporary shelter for the 
night, already mentioned. The Neolithic pit- 
dwellings of Britain were holes in the ground, 
with a central pole to which a roof of boughs 
stretched from tlie edge of the pit. Californian 
tribes lived in dwellings mode on the same plan. 
The Bushmen’s hut consisted of a few boughs 
brought together and covered with mats of reed 
sewn togother at the edges. In the Egyptian 
Sudan, Abyssinia, and Somaliland, the hut is 
circular ana made of hide or mats; among the 
more settled peoples, of branches or clay. The 
hut of the Bantus is a durable structure, usually 
circular, and conical or beehive-shaped. In Uganda, 
substantial huts are made by fastening screens of 
reeds, carefully sewn together, to a circle of posts, 
the whole being thatched with reeds. In the case 
of the king’s house the walls are built by peasants, 
but the roof is built by professional thatchers. 
Among the forest peoples of Africa, the house is a 
rectangular structure built of poles with a thatched 
roof with a pitch. The rectangular house with 
mud walls, a composite structure, is found among 
the Wa-Nyamwezi and a few other related tribes 
of E. Africa. The habitations of the Indians of 
America exhibit all stages of development— from 
the simplest form of windbreak used by the 
Hopia for temporary purposes, through the tipi 
of hide and the adobe building, to the massive 
stone architecture of ancient Mexico and Peru. 
Where manufactured wood was used, considerable 
skill and ingenuity m its preparation were dis- 
played. The Iroquois usoa posts covered with 
Dark for the throe kinds of houses they inhabited, 
including the long-house, which was sometimes 
as much as a hundred feet long, and was divided 
internally into compartments. OntheN.W co^st 
of America, cedar slabs were employed in house- 
building. These were split out of the centre of 
wide trees and fastened upright m a frame about 
ten feet high, on which rested split bark or boards 
laid on rafters, supported in tne middle by long 
beams running the length of the house, and them- 
selves supported on four posts with toteime em- 
blems. The Iroquois long-house finds a parallel in 
the oommnnal house of New Guinea and the club- 
house of Melanesia (which are not, however, divided 
into compartments, though each family group or, 
in the latter case, individual, has a separate 
hearth), and the houses of the Kenyaba, Kayans, 
and Ibans of Borneo. The Kayan and Kenyah 
houses ore divided into compartments— one for 
each family. Considerable architectural skill is 
required iu their construction ; some of them are 
four hundred yards long ; they are raised on piles, 
and a verandah runs down the whole of one side. 
Probably the best- known examples of pile-dwellings 
are those of the Swiss Lakes, of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and the pile-dwellings of New Guinea, 
ei ected on platforms built out into the water. Pile- 
dwellings also occur in Africa — in the Nile Valley 
among the Nuer, on Lake Nyassa, among the Ba 
Kuena, and on the West coast— and in various 


parts of North and South America. 

The construction ot the house in Samoa is a matter of con- 
siderable skill. It is sometimes thirty feet in diameter, and 
is supported In the middle by three or four posts. The sides 
are composed of • number of small posts four or five feet 
apart ; the rafters are adxed from breed-fruit or other trees, 
the space between beta* filled with small ribs, Ingeniously 
Joined until the requisite length is attained. Tne rafters at 
the end of the house are circular, the adzing and Joining ot 
these being ocnetdered the supreme test of a workman’s ability. 
The thatch is mad* front the leaves of the sugar-oeae turned 

ito^ra^loavtag the subject of building, the Pueblo stone 
dwellings of the 8.8. United States may he mentioned. They 
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consist of o number of rooms built adjoining or on top of one 
another. One or two single- room houses are first built, end 
then additions ere made from time to time horizontally and 


but from the roof, through a hatchway, while the upper houses 
or rooms are entered from the roofs of the lower. The walls 
are of stone laid In adobe mortar, beams of small tree-trunks 
forming the baele of the roof. 

xz. Rafts, canoes, boats. — Among the most 
primitive means of conveyance by water is the 
raft made of a hurdle of reeds or papyrus (used 
on the Nile), or made of the loaf-stalks of the 
ambatch-tree (Lake Nyanza). Similar rafts are 
used m parts of Melanesia. The Tasmanians were 
not acquainted with either boats or canoes, but used 
as a substitute a kind of half-iloat, half-boat, made 
of the bark of various kinds of trees, but usually 
some species of eucalyptus made np into three 
cigar-like rolls. It was about nine feet in length 
and three feet broad in the middle, tapering to 
each end (H. Ling Roth, Aborigines 0 / 'Tasmania 2 , 
London, 1899, p. 164 ff). The balsa of the Sen 
Indians (California) closely resembled the Tas- 
manian raft, but was of greater dimensions, some- 
times as much as thirty feet in length, and was 
made of reeds (W J McGee, 17 RBE IK, pt. 1 . p. 
216 # ff.). In Australia, where navigation was but 
little known, the means of conveyance were of the 
frailest description. The simplest form of raft 
used was a single log paddled bv the legs of a man 
sitting astrido ; a stage only slightly more advanced 
was the raft of several logs. A raft-1 ike canoe of 
bark, resembling the Tasmanian raft, is recorded 
from Adelaide River. The commonest form of 
canoe was a sheet of bark, carefully removed from 
the tree and shaped over the fire, with the ends 
sewn together and caulked with mud. The usual 
length was ten or twelve feet. The canoe of sewn 
bark was also m use — two, three, seven, or even 
more pieces of bark being used. The gunwale was 

f trengthened by a mangrove pole, and the body 
;ept distended by cross pieces and ribs. The dug- 
out canoe, which in most parts of the world is a 
characteristic form of the primitive boat, was also 
found m North Queensland, and at Port Essmgton 
an outrigger w r as employed. At Cape York the 
double canoe was used, m length some fifty feet, 
and propelled with both paddles and sails While 
the outrigged canoe is clearly an introduction from 
New Guinea, it has also been suggested that the 
sewn bark-canoe may be of Melanesian origin 
(Thomas, 83 tt’.). The commonest form of canoe 
in the Melanesian area is the dug-out with the 
single outrigger. In Fiii, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea, large double canoes propelled by 
sails were also found. In parts of the Solomon 
Isles finely made plank-built canoes occur. What 
seems to be a stage in the development of the 
plank-built canoe occurs in Borneo, where the 
freeboard of a Kayan dug-out is increased by 
planks along the gunwale (Hose-McDougall, 1 . 
201). The Polynesians, who were born navigators, 
carried the art of canoe-making to a high degree 
of excellence, especially in Hawaii ana in New 
Zealand. In Tahiti, where there were regular 
war-fleets, the canoes were both single and doable, 
with an elevated prow and stern, the stern-post 
being sometimes as much as eighteen feet high, | 
and ornamented with the carved figures of the 
gods. The elaborately carved prow- and stern- 
posts are characteristic throughout this region. 

Tha Tahitian war-canoes were capable of carrying fifty 
fighting men. The Thhitian coasting canoe was a dug-out with 
a gunwale sewn on with sennit. The large double canoes 
wsre buiK up from the keel, the planks being carefully adsed 
and then polished with oorel and sewn together. Religious 
ceremonies wen performed when the keel was laid down and 
when the oaaoe was launobed. In Hawaii a special deity 
presided over the builders of oaaees. In New Zealand, oasoes 
sixty or eighty feet long wen built ef huge planks oat from 


stern posts were painted as well as elaborately carved. Balls of 
rushes were used, but not outriggers. 

In the Melanesian canoes various tindalo charms were hung 
up at the stern to secure culm seas and prosperous voyages. 
The important canoes had names, and rejoicings followed their 
completion. A human life was required for their inauguration. 
In the Eastern Solomon Islands, If no life was taken on the 
first voyage, arrangements were made with a neighbouring chief 
that a victim should be forthcoming. Further west, oaptives 
were kept with a view to taking their heads when the oanoes 
were finished (Codrington, 200 ff) 

13 . Specialization.— An important factor in the 
development of an industry is the tendency towards 
specialization. This tendency appears at aft early 
stage in human culture, mainly in three forms: 
specialization of locality, specialization of sex, and 
specialization of workers as a class. 

The localization of an industry may arise from 
a variety of causes, but usually is to be attributed 
to a plentiful or peculiarly well-adapted supply 
of material in a given locality. In the Palaeolithic 
period in Europe flint implements were imported 
to the Channel Islands, for instance, probably 
from the adjacent French mainland, owing to 
local scarcity of suitable material. The largo 
number of Neolithic implements of marked char- 
acteristics found at Pressigny in France, where 
the ilmt is specially suitable for making flakes of 
large size, suggests a localized industry, while both 
at Cisabury and Grime’s Graves in England, where 
Hint was mined, it is evident that there was a 
factory, from which partially manufactured imple- 
ments were probably exported to localities which 
possessed either no local flint supplies or supplies 
of an inferior quality. Spiennes near Mons, and 
Caddmgton and Stoke Newington in England, 
may be mentioned among a number of sites where 
the character of the finds has suggested that they 
are the workshops of the craftsmen of the Stone 
Ace. 

In the Bronze Age, the distribution of material 
had a much less marked effect in promoting local 
efficiency in manufacture. In the earlier stages, 
it is true, favourable circumstances, e.g. an easily 
accessible supply of native copper, such as occurred 
in Egypt, Cyprus, and Western Asia, would de- 
termine the relative date of its utilization, and 

S ve these localities an advantage m experience. 

ut the rapid advance in the civilization of southern 
Europe and the improvement in transport led to 
the exploitation of copper- and tin-producing locali- 
ties, such as Cornwall and Spain, and the trans- 
port of the ores from these districts to the place of 
manufacture. The same course of development 
occurred in the Iron Ago, where favourable circum- 
stances for a time produced an early localized iron 
culture, of which evidence is found at Hallstatt. 

Modern pnmitive races also afford examples of 
localized industries. The Nicobar Islands, for in- 
stance, are noted for their manufacture of clay 
pots. In Melanesia, canoe building was often the 
special work of certain towns because suitable 
timber was found near; other towns were cele- 
brated for their fish - traps ; the Samoans were 
famous for their mats (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, pp. 300 f., 304). 

Owing to various causes— natural, economic, and 
religious — an early form of specialization in in- 
dustry has been determined on sexual lines * e 
certain spheres of activity have been customarily 
assigned to each sex. To man lias fallen the pro- 
vision of animal food, the care of cattle, the 
fashioning of weapons and most implements from 
atone ana metal. Women, on the other hand, 
have been responsible for most of the useful arts 
in their early stages. The making of baskets, 
pottery, spuming, weaving, the preparation of 
skins, the making of clothes from doth and skin, 
and the preparation of food, including the grind* 
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mg of com, aio among woman’s duties, while 
agriculture was and still is among primitive races 
largely or exclusively woman’s work, especially 
in Africa. On that continent, however, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and tho making of clothes not in- 
frequently aio the duty of the man (see E Torday, 
‘ The Busnongo of the Congo Free State,’ Jiep. Brit. 
Assoc ., Sheffield, London, 1910, p. 736 ; and A. 
Werner, 106). Among tho Indians of N. America, 
the provision of shelter, whether in the form of 
the skin tipi or the adobe buildings of the South- 
West, falls to tho woman. In Borneo, among 
the pagan tnbos, while the men build the house, 
the women assist in pioviding and bringing up the 
material. 

In the caso of most of the useful arts, it may be 
said that m the early stages they fall within the 
province of woman, and pass to man only when 
the machinery, oven in such rudimentary form as 
the potter’s wheel, is mtmduccd. In Tunisia, in 
the country, the pottery, winch is hand-made, is 
manufactuied by women ; in the towns, where 
wheel-made pottery is in use, it is made by men 
(Bertholon - Myros, ‘ Note on the Modern Hot 
Fabrics of Tunisia,’ Man, in. [1903] 86). 

In the third foim of specialization — that of 
manufacture by a family, class, or caste — leligious 
and social influences piodominate. Although no 
system of industrial organization so highly devel- 
oped throughout as that of India is found among 
primitive races, something of an analogous chai- 
acter on a smaller scale is not uncommon. It is 
found m Polynesia, where the making of canocH 
was confined to a paiticular family. In Tikopia 
and Tonga, canoe-making was hereditary in cer- 
tain families. In Tahiti the budding of double 
canoes was confined to a privileged class attached 
to the household of the king ; m Hawaii, to mem- 
bers of the royal family. In N. America, m many 
tribes only a particular class was allowed to make 
stone implements (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
Philad. 1853-67, ui. 81). In Tibet, occupations 
are horoditary. Among the Masai, to whom, as a 
tribe living by raiding, weapons were of supreme 
importance, but who held manual labour to be 
degrading, the smith’s work was done by a servile 
tribe, the Elgunono. 

A curious result followed from the practice of specialization 
In making canoes In the Torres Islands the canoe-makers 
died out, with the consequence that the people were reduced 
to using catamarans of liamboo (Oodnngton, 203) It has been 
suggested that the present absence of pottery In Polynesia and 
In Melanesia, except In New Caledonia and Esprltu Santo, and 
to the north of these island* In Shorthands, Bougainville, and 
Buka, and again after an Internal in New Guinea, and to the 
west In FIJI, Is duo to the dving-out of the people or caste 
who made the pottery of which remain* have been found in 
Mallkolo and Pentecost, Lepers Island, and Ambry m (W U K 
River*, ‘The Disappearance of Useful Art*,’ in Festsknft 
tillagnad Edvard Bestmnarcfc, Helsingfors, 1912, pp 109-130) 
The art of making stone adzes disappeared in Woodlark Island 
in like manner, through the dying out of skilled craftsmen 
(Seligmann-Strong, ‘ Anthropological Investigations In British 
New Quines,' Geog Joum , 190ft, p. 847). 

An interesting example of primitive l ml us trial 
organization existed in Samoa, where tho trades 
of boat- and house-building, tatuing, etc., though 
not strictly hereditary, were carried on for genera- 
tions by oertam fanulios, who thus acquired pres- 
tige. The trade was, however, open to any man 
who cared to attach himself to any crafts- 
man until he had acquired sufficient skill to 
begin work on his own account. Each particular 
trade had its presiding god, and was governed 
bv well-known regulations. The times of pay- 
ment at different stages of the work were 
prescribed. In the case of building a house, a 
mat was presented to the master-builder, and its 
acceptance signified agreement to do the work. 
The members of the family for whom the house 
was being built did the unskilled labour, such as 


felling trees, carting them from the bush, and the 
like. They also had to supply the carpenters’ 
food, and these absented themselves from work 
if it was insufficient or of inferior quality. As 
the house progressed, payment was made for 
certain definite portions of the work, the principal 
payment being made when the two sides and one 
of the rounded ends were finished. It was con- 
sidered a great honour to be lavish in payment. 
If the builders were dissatisfied with the payment, 
they left the work unfinished, and no other builder 
would complete it. If any one did, he was visited 
with severe punishment at the hands of other mem- 
bers of the craft. The regulations in trades other 
than building were practically the same (G. Brown, 
p. 305 ff.). 

Literature,— J Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain*, London, 1897 , W J Sotlas, Ancient Hunters and 
their Modern Representatives, do 1911 , W. Gowland, 'The 
Metals In Antiquity,' JRAI xlii [1912] 236-287; E B Tylor, 
Anthropology, London, 1881 , B M Handbook to the Ethnoijr 
Collections, do. 1910 , 0. T Mason, Woman’s Share m Tnv it 
live Culture, New York, 1894, also 'Aboriginal American 
Basketry,' Rev. Smith Inst. U S Nat Museum, 1902, pp 
171-648 , F. 5 Dellenbaugh, The North Americans of Yes- 
terday, New York and London, 1901 
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HANDS, LAYING ON.-Seo Hand. 

HANGING.— See Crimes and Punisiimi nts 

HANlFA— See Law (Muhammadan). 

HAOMA.— i. Derivation of the word.— The 
word haoma (Skr soma, Pahl. and Peis hom) 
comes from an old Aryan root hu — Skr su, 1 to 
pound,* ‘to squeeze.’ Hdvana, the utensil in 
winch the twigs of the haoma plant are pounded, 
hnvan, the gah, or the part of the day when this 
plant is pounded, and havandna , the pnest who 
pounds it, come from the same root. 

2. Haoma in the Avesta — In the Avesta mo 
meet with four Haomas: — (1) Haoma, whom fon 
convenience’ sake we may call Haoma the prophet 
Chs 9, 10, and 1 1 of the Yasna speak of him os 
well as of the plant haovux discovered by him. 
Further allusions are found in Ys lvii. (19 and 20) 
and Yashts x. 88-90 and Ashi xvu 6. — (2) Haoma, 
the olant; see esp. chs. 9, 10, and 11 of the Yasna. 
(3) Haoma, who may be called Haoma tho hero 
( Ys . xi. 7; Yt. ix. 17, xvn. 37, 38).— (4) Haoma 
Khvarenongha (Ff. xm 116). In the Fravardln 
Yasht we have a long list of the departed worthies 
of ancient Iran who had rendered somo service 
to the community. The group in which Haoma 
Khvarenangha is mentioned seems to be a list of 
the names of some of the immediate successors of 
Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that this Haoma 
Khvarenangha, whose fravashi is invoked, was a 
great man of Iran, who had done some good deeds 
that commemorated his name 

These four different Haomas have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the prophet is called Haoma Ddraosha. 
The plant haoma is spoken of as haoma sdiri (e g Ys. ix 17, 
30, 82). Haoma the hero is known as Haoma Frdshmi (so 
repeatedly in the YosAts). The fourth Haoma, as we have said 
above, is named Haoma Khvarenangha. 

Haoma the prophet is coiled Fr&shmi as well as DUraosha. 
The Haoma Friahmt of the Gfah and Ashi Yashts is quite differ- 
ent from the Haoma Fr&shmi of the Yasna and of Yashts 
x. and xl. The reason why these two Haomas, who lived at 
different times— one in the time of the Peshdftdian dynasty, 
and the other in that of the Kai&nlan— are called Fr&shmi seems 
to be that they both belonged to the same family stock. 

Just as Ilaoraa the prophet had, besides his special designs- 
nation of Duraosha, that of Fr&shmi, so haoma the plant had, 
besides the speoial appellation of sdiri, also that of duraosha 
and frdshmi (Ys. x. 21, xiiL 6), It was oatled zafrt, on acoount 
of its yellow or gold-like colour. The other appellations were 
due to tbe fact of its being discovered by Haoma Duraosha, 
who was also known as Haoma Fr&shmi. 

3. Haoma the prophet— It appears from the 
Avesta that there lived in ancient Ir&n a pious 
man named Haoma. Be belonged to the early 
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times of the Peshdadian dynasty, before the time 
of Vlvanghajnt ( Vtvaevat or the Vedas), the father 
of Yima ( Yarna of the Vedas). He was a very 
learned man (vaedhyd-vaiti), 1 versed in the old 
religions literature. He had passed a good deal 
of his tune in divine meditation on the Hukairva 
peak of the lonely mountains of the Elburz. 9 Be- 
fore Zoroaster, he was the first man or prophet to 
proclaim to the world the Mazdayasnian roligion. 8 
As Zoroaster had his own religious compositions, 
so had Haoma. 4 He had his G&thas® (t mdose 
te haoma g&th&o), and had as an opponent one 
Keresam.® 

It was this Haoma who gavo his name to the 
plant, which he seems to have discovered, and to 
the Haoma ceremony, which he is said to have 
introduced. According to Yasht x., 7 he was the 
first man who produced the juice in a mortar 
{hdvana) on the Elburz mountain. It appears 
that, while absorbed m deep divine meditation m 
his retreat m the mountains, he discovered this 
plant growing on the heights, and found it to be 
nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the world as such ; but, in order 
to make it doubly efficacious, he instituted a form 
of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people 
in holy and religious thoughts. A plant, in itself 
health-giving and vigorous, when partaken of under 
a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely 
to be beneficial to the mind as well as to the 
body. 

4. The Haoma plant. — Haoma is a medicinal 

f lant which grows in Persia and m Afghanistan, 
t is a species of Ephedra (Nat. Ord. Gnetaecm). 

(1) The Aveatan description of the plant — Moun- 
tains and mountain-valleys aie mentioned as places 
where the plant grows luxuriantly. In some pas- 
sages, Mount Elburz (called in the Avesta llara 
Berezaiti) is specially mentioned as its habitat 
But it must be borne in mind that the name 
I^lburz not only denoted the present Mount Elbuiz, 
a peak of the Caucasus, but was applied to the 
whole range of mountains extending from the 
Hindu Kush in the East to the Caucasus in the 
West. The haoma is described as a plant with 
branches and sprigs, 8 as possessing medicinal pro* 
perties, and as ‘golden-coloured.’ 8 

(2) The properties of haoma . — The religious or 
spiritual properties attributed to the haoma plant 
are described in a rich poetical style, and in a tone 
overflowing with heartfelt admiration and prai&e. 
Haoma , prepared and drunk in a state of pious, 
spiritual inspiration, is believed to give wisdom, 
courage, success, health, increase, and greatness 10 
In suck a state the devotee becomes os powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand 
many dangers coming from ill-disposed persons 11 
Heaven, health, long life, power to contend against 
evils, victory against enemies, and fore-warnings 
against coming dangers from thieves, murderers, 
and plunderers are the six gifts bestowed by haoma 
when adequately praised and prepared. 13 Haoma 
is specially sought for by young maidens in search 
of good husbands, by married women desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after know* 
ledge. u It affords special protection against the 
jealous, the evil-minaed, and the spiteful. 14 It is 
a check upon the influence of women of loose chai - 

l Ys ix 27. * lb. x. 10, Ft.x.88: Fa lvii 19. 

* 26. ix. 28. * Yt. xvii 6. * Fa. x. 18. 

• 26. ix. 24. 7 Yt. x. 90. 

* The A vests word for this is fraspereya, in which fra is » 
prefix, and tperega is the same ss English * sprig ’ 

9 The Avesta word is zdiri-oaona, which some Orientalists 
take to mean • green-coloured.’ But, as green is the usual 
colour of vegetation, there was no apparent necessity to say 
so. The writer seems to mean • yellow ’ or ‘ goW-ooloured,’ in 
which sense the word is also used elsewhere, 
w Fa. ix. 17. n 26. 18. « 26. 19, 20. 

1*26.22,2*. 1426.28. 


acter, who change their affections os frequently as 
the wind changes the direction of the clouds. 1 For 
all these reasons, haoma is called nm&na-paitt , vwr- 
path, zantu-paiti, danghu-patti , ».«. ‘Lord of the 
house, the village, the distnot, and the country.' 9 

(3) Qualifications required of the man who would 
dunk haoma with advantage. — These are: good 
thoughts, good woids, good, deeds, obedience to 
God, and righteousness.* On the other hand, 
Haoma curses those who are sinful and evil- 
disposed. *1, Haoma, who am holy and keeper 
away of death, am not a piotector or the sinful.’ 4 
‘May thou be childless, and may evil be spoken 
of thee’® 

5. Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony.— It ap- 
pears from the Avesta that the Haoma ceremony 
was m existence as early as the time of the l'esh- 
d&dian dynasty. It is as old as the tune when the 
ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus, and even 
of the ancient Homans, dwelt together. It seems 
to have been always accompanied by the Barsom 
(u v.) ceremony, as it is even at the present day. 
Now, it appears that the ancient fiarnmes , who 
were the Boinan hre-pnests, and many of whose 

f racticea resembled those of the dthruvans, or 
ranian fire-priests, used twigs of a puiticular 
tree, whenever they went before the sacred iiro 
This practice resembles that of the Paisi pnests, 
who also use twigs of a pai ticular tree when per- 
forming the Yasna ceremony before the hre. The 
twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. 

6. The plant used after purification. — We said 
above that the twigs of the plant are brought fiotn 
Persia, They are not used directly in the cere- 
mony. On being taken to a temple, or dara-mchcr, 
they are washed and pnrihod, and then laid aside 
for a period of at least thirteen months. A quali- 
fied priest takes a quantity of these twigs, and 
washes and nmifies tnem with water, reciting the 
formula of Khshnnothra Ahurahe Mazddo, Ashem 
Voliu, etc., which moans: ‘Pleased bo Ahura 
Mazda. Piety is the best good and happiness. 
Happiness to him who is pious for the best piety.’ 
After being thus purified with water, the twigs 
are kept in a metallic box, similarly washed and 

S urified, for at least thirteen months and thirteen 
ays before being used in the ceremony. When 
so prepared and purified, they can bo used several 
years afterwards. This ceremony has no direct 
connexion with the Yasna ceremony. 

The Vendidad. (vi. 42, 43) enjoins the purification of tho ne 
haoma twigs which have come into actual contact witii filth 
and Impurities , but present custom, which is designed to make* 
assurance doubly sure, demands the purification of aJI haoma 
twigs intended for use in religious ceremonies Again, the 
VendldAd requires the twigs to be laid aside for one year , 
but present custom prescribes a period of thirteen months and 
thirteen days 

7. Description of the Haoma ceremony. — This 
falls under four heads: (1) the preliminary pre- 
parations; (2) the ceremony of purifying or con- 
secrating the haoma twigs; (3) the ceremony of 
preparing and straining tke haoma juice ; (4) the 
ceremony of drinking the haoma juice. 

(1) Preliminary preparations — Two priests take 
part at this stage, os in the whole of the Yasna eei e- 
mony. One of them with the khub (i.e. ritual for 
qualification), either small or great, duly observed, 
hrst prepares the aiwyaonghana (strips of date- 
palm), the urvardm (twigs of a pomegranate tree), 
and the jivdm (fresh goat’s milk). All the dldt (the 
necessary sacred utensils) are emptied, washed, 
and put into the bundi (the largo water vessel on 
the stone slab supplied for it). The fire is kindled 
m the vase, and the aesam (fragrant wood) and 
but (frankincense) are placed on the adjoining 
stone. Two water pots — one small and the other 
1>*. 1x32. 1 lb 27. *26. x. M. 

« 26. XL *. * ifc X. 
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largo— are placed on the khmln, or stone slab for 
the UtlUt. The cup containing the aiwyadnphana 
and the urvardm is placed on a small stone by the 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The 
haoma twigs are also ready by his Bide in a onp. 
The officiating priest (zciota) now takes his seat on 
his stone slab, winch is covered with a carpet. He 
makes pdv (ceremonially pure) the smaller of the 
two water-pots, and with the water of that pot 
makes the kundi containing all the utensils pdv. 
He then prepares the zaothra water and ties the 
bnrsom wires. Having done all this, he next 
proceeds to make the haoma twigs pdv. 

(2) The ritual of purifying the haoma twigs — 
The priest takes a few pieces or twigs of the haoma 
plant out of a cup, and, holding them between the 
lingers of his right hand, washes them thrice with 
tiie pdv water. While doing so, he recites the 
KhshnaSthra formula three times. He then com- 
mences the bdj and the khshnuman of Haoma asha- 
vazangha, wherein he says that he does this for the 
homage, glory, pleasure, and praise of Haoma, the 
giver of fcne sfciength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Ashem four tinios, he dips both his hands, together 
with the twigs, m the kundi on his right hand. He 
dips them four tunes into the water — thrice in the 
direction pointing from his position to the opposite 
side (i.e. from north to south), and once in the 
opposite direction. Having thus made the twigs 
vdv, ho finishes the bdj, and dips the purified twigs 
in the zaothra water. Then, drawing the hdvana 
before lmn, lie inverts it and places on it three 
pieces of the consecrated haoma twig ; the rest 
are placed over the foot of the mdh-rui (‘moon- 
faced ’ ; two croscont-like Btands). He next places 
a piece of the urvardm beside the haoma twigs. 

(3) The ceremony of preparing and straining the 
haoma juice. — The pneat begins by saying: ‘I 
invoke all the belongings (i.e. the requisites for 
the performance of the ceremony) of the Haoma, 
for the sake of Ahura Mazda.' Then he enumer- 
ates some of the important requisites which he 
before him on the stone slab. While reciting their 
names, he looks at them. The requisites which he 
enumerates are : haoma, myazda (i.e. the darun, 
or sacred bread, which is spoken of as kharethern 
myazdem, * appropriate or sacred food ’), the conse- 
crated wafer (zaothra), the twigs { baresma ), somo 
product of the cow such as fresh nulk (goshudo or 
giush hudhdo), a twig of the jjomegranate tree 
(urvardm hadhdna Ppa tdm), pme good water (aiun/5 
vanguhtbyd), mortar for pounding the haoma 
(hdvana), fragrant wood (aesam) ana frankincense 
(baoidhi or bui), and firo (dthra). The prayer, in 
which he invokes or enumerates the requisites, and, 
while reciting their names, looks at each of them 
os they lie before him on the stone Blab, forms a 
part of the 24th chapter of the Yasna. He recites 
that chapter from section 1 to section 12, omitting 
therefrom, in sections 1 and 6, the words, tmdmeha 

ivydm ashaya uzddtdm ( ‘ this jivdm, or fresh milk, 
leld up with righteousness ’), because, at the time 
when he recites this prayer, the jivdm is not yet 
laeed on the stone slab. Sections 9 to 12 of this 
4th chapter are the same as sections 4 to 7 of the 
fonrth chapter. 

The Haoma ceremony may be performed either 
in the h&van-gdh or in the hushain-gdh, i.e. during 
the morning or the midnight hours. So, after 
reciting the first 12 sections of the 24th chapter, 
the priest recites the 13th sootion if he prepares the 
haoma juice in the hdvan-gdh, or the 17th section, 
if he prepares it in the hushain-gdh. Having thus 
recited the khshnuman of the particular gdh during 
which the ceremony is performed, he recites the 
khshnuman formula of the particular day of the 
month and the particular month of the year on 
whioh he performs tlie ceremony. Then he proceeds 


to recite the prayers contained in the 4th chapter 
of the Yasna from section 17 to 26 up to the word 
vahishtad, omitting the portions which refer to 
rathwo berezato ana sraoshahi ashyehi (in sections 
22 and 23). Next he recites the prayers contained 
in the 25th chapter of the Yasna, from section 1 to 
3, omitting the reference to gdm jtvydm (fresh 
milk) in section 1. On reciting the words Amethd 
spentd (ch. xxv. sect. 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds 
between the thumb and the forefinger of his left 
hand the twigs of the haoma and pomegranate 
plants which were on the foot of the inverted 
havand and, lifting the latter with his nght 
hand, knocks it thnee in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. 
Then, reciting the words tmdm Ilaomem, etc. (ib. 
sect. 2, Spiegel), and taking the haoma twigs into 
his nght hand from Ins left hand, he places them 
in the hdvana , or mortar. Next, reciting the 
words imdmcha urvardm, etc. (tb. sect. 4), he 
similarly places the urvardm, or pomegranate 
twigs, in the mortar. Reciting the words anovd 
vanguhtbyd, etc. (tb. sects. 6 to 11, Spiegel), ne 
pours into tho mortar, with his right hand, a few 
drops of the zaothra water which Ties befoie him. 
Ho now invokes the Futvashi, or Guardian Spirit, 
of Zoroaster by reciting Yasna xxvi. 11 (Spiegel). 
Then, lecitmg the words iristandm urvdno (ib. 35) 
and the yCnghe hdtdm prayers, he takes out of the 
kundi the surdkhddr tashta (i.e. the plate with 
holos which serves as a strainer) and places it on 
the haoma cup at the foot of the mah-rui. Re- 
citing athd ralush ashd(chit hachd, etc. , he removes 
the Idld, or pestle, from the kundi, passing it 
round in a circle within the vessel, touching its 
nm from within. The circle begins from the north 
and passes m the direction of west, south, and 
east. Then, reciting the words aetat dim, etc. ( Ys. 
xxviu 1, Spiegel), he lets the lower end of the 
pestle, and, while reciting the words ratumcha yim, 
etc. (ib. sect. 1), the upper end of the pestle, touch 
the stone slab. As he recites tho wordB snathai, 
etc. (ib. sect. 2, Spiegel), which signify that the 
Daevas, or evil influences, may be beaten or struck, 
he strikes the metallic mortar with the pestle, 
making sonorous sounds. At first ho strikes it 
from without, i.e. strikes the pestle on the outer 
rim of the mortar. The sonorous blows are given 
in the order of east, south, west, north. When 
striking on the north side, he gives three more 
strokes. Then both the priests say, Shelcaste Gana- 
m»n5, etc., in bdj, i.e. ‘May the Evil Spirit be 
broken 1 May 100,000 curses be on Ahnman ! ' 
The priest then recites Fradathd t Ahurahe Mazddo 
(Ys. xxvii. 3-7, Spiegel). Next he reoites four 
Yathd ahu vairyos. While reciting the first three, 
he pounds the haoma. and the urvardm twigs in 
the mortar; and, while reciting tho fourth, he 
strikes the hdvana on the outside with the pestle. 
In like manner he recites Mazdd a( mdi (ib. 8, 
Spiegel; or Ys. xxxiv. 16) four times, to the 
accompaniment of a similar pounding during the 
first three recitals and a striking of the hdvanim 
during the fourth. This is followed by a recital of 
A Airyamd ishyd (ib. 9, Spiegel; or liv. 1) with 
like pounding ana strikings. Next comes the 
recital of three Ashem vohus, during whioh the 
priest pours a little of the zaothra water into the 
mortar three times. Then, while reciting the words 
Haoma pairi-hareshyante ( Ys. xxvii. 10, Spiegel), 
he gives a little push to the pestle which is within 
the mortar, and causes it to torn a circle in the 
direction of north, west, south, east. 1 While 
reciting the words atha, zimi, humayo, tara, which 

i ThJto part of the ritual Is a relic of the ok) practice, when, 
after being pounded, the twige were regularly rubbed in 

the mortar with the pestle to extract the Juice further-* pro OW 
oow known as ftntvA. 
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farm the fast part of this passage, he takes up 
the twigs of the haoma and the uryaram from 
the mortar between his thumb and lingers ; and, 
holding the pestle also, he touches or brings these 
in contact with the barsom , the plate ofjtvdm, the 
haoma cup at the foot of the mah-rut, and the 
stone slab. At the last word anghen he places 
the twigs and the pestle in the mortar again. He 
then recites four Yathd ahU vairyos, during the 
recital of the first three of which he pounds the 
twigs. He strikes the hdvana during the recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three 
recitals and poundings, he pours a little of the 
zaothra water into the mortar with his left hand 
at the recital of the words athd, ashdf, and hachd. 
At the end of each Yathd ahu vairyd, he pours tiie 
haoma juice so pounded over the pestle, which is 
held with the left hand over the strainer. From 
the strainer the juice passes into the haoma cup 
below. The recital of tne fourth Yathd ahu vairvo 
is accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At 
the end of this, the whole of the haoma juice is 
passed into the cup, as described above. If any 
particles of the twigs still remain unpounded, they 
are removed from the mortar and placed in the 
strainer, where they are rubbed with tho hand to 
make all the extract pass into the cup below. 
During this process of rubbing, tho pnest recites 
thrice ye sevuhtd, etc. (xxvii. 11, Spiegel, or xxxiii. 
11). Tho strainer is then washed and placed over 
the moitar. The particles of the twigs still left 
unpounded or undissolved are removed and placed 
in an adjoining clean corner. The pestle is washed 
and placed in the kundi. 

The next ceremonial process is that of straining ! 
the haoma juice again with the help of the varas 
m wti, t e. the ring entwined with the hair of the 
sacred bull. The varas is put over the strainer 

S surakhdar tashta, ‘perforated plate'). The pnest 
lolds the cup containing the zaothra water in 
kis left hand, and places his right hand over the 
knotty part of tho varas in the strainer He 
recites m nidi uzdreahvd, etc. (Ys. xxxiii. 12-14), 
at the same time pouring the zaothra water over 
the varas, and rubbing the knots of the varan. 
He recites two Ashem vohiis, the second of which 
is in bdj. He then holds the strainer with the 
varas in his right hand, and the cup containing the 
haoma juice m Ins left hand ; and, repeating 
Ihcmata, hukhta, hvarshta thrice, pours the haoma 
juice into the strainer, which is held in different 
positions over the khiodn, or stone slab, as the 
different words of the triad are repeated. While 
reciting the word Humata each time, he holds the 
strainer over the right hand of tho stono slab, so 
that the haoma luice falls over it through the 
strainer. On each recital of tho word lidkhta, 
the haoma juice is similarly dropped into the cup 
of the zaothra water, which has just been emptied 
into the mortar through the strainer, and the varas 
with it. At each recital of the word Hvarshta, the 
haoma water is allowed to drop into the mortar. 
The haoma juice-cup is now put back in its proper 
place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the 
mortar — a mixture of the zaothra water and the 
haoma juice, or, more properly speaking, the juice 
of the haoma and the vrvardm twigs — is poured 
into the strainer, through which it passes into the 
haoma cup below. After its contents have been 
thus emptied, the mortar is once more put in its 
proper place. The milk-plate (jivdm no tashto) is 
plaoed at the foot of tho mdh-rui. The priest also 
sets the other cups and plates in their proper 
places. He deposits in their proper plate some of 
the spare twigs of the haoma and the urvardm 
which are at the foot of the mdh-rui. He places 
some of these in a spare cup and lets fall over them 


a few drops of the haoma juice prepared and 
collected m the cap, as described above. 

It is at this stage that the other priest who is to 
join him in the recital of the Yasna, and who is 
now to act as the zaota , enters the yazashna- 
gah, Reciting an Ashem vohd and a certain 
number of Yathd aha vairyd*, the number of 
which depends on the particular kind of Yasna 
to be performed, he goes before the khiodn of fire 
and purifies or consecrates the tire. The priest 
who nas performed the ceremony of straining the 
haoma now takes the zaothra wire of the barsom 
in his left hand, and the varas ring m his right 
hand, and finishes the bdj of the varas whioh he 
had commenced some time befoie. To do this he 
recites two Yathd ahd vairyos and the Yasnemcha 
with the khshnuman of the Fravashi of Zoroaster. 
He next dips the varas ring in the zaothra water 
cup and places it in its own cup. He then rises 
from his seat, and, taking the haoma cup which 
contains the juice prepared and strained, as above, 
places it in an adjoining niche of the wall. 
He brings the jivdm and pours it into its plate 
(jivdm no tashto). In a plate on the stone slab he 
now places the damn, or sacred bread, which was 
up till now in another vessel in the yazashna-gdh. 
Ho then recites an Ashem vohd and Ahmdt 
raeshekd, etc., finishes the bdj, and performs the 
kushtx. 

This closes the ceremony of preparing the 
haoma juice, more properly spoken of as the cere- 
mony of straining tlie hfioma (Horn gdlvd). With 
its completion terminates tho paragnd, t.e. the 
first or the preliminary preparatory ceremony of 
the Yasna. The second pnest, who has now 
entered the yazashna-gdli and who is to recite the 
whole of the Yasna, mounts the stone slab or 
latform which serves as a seat. Ah he does so, 
e recites two Yathd ahu vau'yds. Wliilo uttering 
the word shyaothnandm of one yathd he places lus 
right foot over it, and, while reciting the same 
word of the second, his left foot. 

The Dddiztdn-t IHnik (xlviii. 80-33) tries to explain part of 
the symbolism of the ceremony for preparing and straining the 
haoma luioe. For example, the haoma twigs are pounded 
during the recital of four Ahunvars. These four poundings 
symbolize the coming of Zoroaster and his three future apostles 
‘The pure Horn, which is squeezed out by four applications of 
holy water (z&rlh) with religious formulas, is noted even as a 
similitude of the understanding and birth of the four apostle* 
bringing the good religion, who are he who was the blessed 
Zaratusht and they who are to be Huehfidar. Hushftdar-nifch, 
and SCsbins.* 1 The striking of the metallic hdvana while 
pounding and straining the haoma reminds one of the triad of 
thought, word, and deed on which the ethics of Zoroastrianism 
rests. The Daduttdn says on this point : ‘ The metal mortar 

« which is struck during the squeezing of the Ildnt, and 
id is evoked along with the words of the Avesta, which 
becomes a reminder of tne thoughts, words, and deeds on tfw 
coming of those true apostles into the world.'* 

The three ceremonial processes of pouring the zaothra water 
into the haoma mortar for the preparation of the Juice are 
symbolical of the three processes of the formation of rain in 
Nature, viz. (1) evaporation, (2) formation of clouds, and (8) 
condensation as rain.* 

Tho juice, prepared as above, by pounding the 
haoma twigs together with the vrvardm in the 
zaothra water, is called para-haoma. 

(4) The cerenwny of drinking the haoma.— Tho 
last ceremony in connexion with haoma is that of 
drinking it. We saw above that its preparation 
and straining formed a part of paragnd, t.e. the 
ceremony preparatory to the performance of the 
Yasna. Tne ceremony of drinking it forms a part 
of the Yasna itself. It begins with the recital of 
the 9th chapter, and finishes with the recital of the 
11th. In tnese three chapters the priest sings the 
praises of haoma. The zaota describes in a highly 
poetical strain the good qualities of the haoma 
juice which lies before him. On his finishing the 
description and the praises of haoma, at the 8th 
section of the 11th chapter, his colleague, tbe rdspi 
i SBJS xvlfi. 17a * lb. * lb. WOt 
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or dtravakhshi, makes his hand pd v, and, coming 
to the eaota, lifts the cup containing the haoma 

i nice from the stone slab, carries it round the sacred 
ire in the vase on the slab opposite, at the same 
time taking the aesam bui (sandalwood and frank- 
incense) from their stone slabs, and placing them 
on the fire He then comes back to the eaota, and, 
holding the cup over the barsorn-dan, says to the 
eaota : ‘ May the haoma juice bo of twofold, three- 
fold . . . ninefold efficacy to you.’ Next he hands 
the juice-cup to the eaota, who, holding it in his 
liana, looks into it, again addresses a few words 
of praise, and prays that the drinking of it may 
bring spiritual happiness to him. Finally, he holds 
up his padfln, or cloth veil, to his mouth and 
drinks the hnoina. He docs not drink the whole 
quantity at once, but m three draughts In the 
interval between each of the three draughts the 
rdthwi recitos a n A shein vohn 
During the recital of the Yasna, the haoma juice 
is prepared and strained twice. As described above, 
at first it is prepared and strained by one priest in 
(he preparatory patagnd ceiemony. It is drunk 
by another priest during the recital of the 11th 
chapter of the Yasna. Then the pnest who drank 
it prepares it a second time during the recital of 
the throe chapters of the Yasna from the 25th to 
the 27th The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking tho mortar continues during the 
lecital of tho 32nd, 33id, and 34th chapters, with 
which the second preparation terminates. Tliough 
the ceremony proper commences for the second 
tune dm mg the recital of tho 25th chapter, it may 
be said to begin with the 22nd chapter, because all 
the requisites of the ceremony are enumerated and 
invoked at its commencement. Those two pre- 
paiations_ and poundings are spoken of in the 
A vest a ( Fs. x. 2) as fratarem hdvancm and uparem 
hdvancm, i e. the first and the second squeezing of 
the haoma. 


LrrmuTiuia— For aii aiiah ma of tho three chapters of tho 
YftMiia on Haoma, etc , see Journal of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Soculy, vol vll.no 8(1904), p 203 

Jivanji Jamshkdji Modi 
HAPPINESS. — -This teuu belongs to the 
ethical rather than to the psychological snhoie, 
though reforiing to a condition of mental life 
In ethics its use lias been almost universal, yet 
in such varying senses that the substitution for 
it of its moio definite equivalents is much to bo de- 
sired. A formal and a mutcnal meaning may 
be distinguished, the latter subject to a threefold 
division. 

i. Formal meaning. — The practical human 
good, tho ultimate end of action. In this sense 
* happiness ’ is a mere abstract term for the desir- 
able in life, implying nothing as to its conciete 
constituents. 


Thus Zeller • ' This conception la In Itself a purely formal one, 
admitting of any desired material Interpretation’ (Vortraac, 
1805-84, Ui 209) Also Sorter . ‘To say that the ethical end la 
happiness, Is, to use Looke’» terminology, “ a trifling proposi- 
tion". In so doing wo merely give it a name 1 (Ethics of 
Naturalism, 1886, p 7). 


Aristotle ( Nic . Ethics, i ) assumes that all men 
ajjree in calling the good ‘happiness/ but differ 
widely as to what constitutes it This was true 
for the ancient world, and for some modem 
thinkers of the Greok type, but is no longer uni- 
versally the case. Happiness has come to include 
various specific concrete meanings which are par- 
ticular and debatable interpretations of the good, 
and not merely equivalent names for it, though 
the latter is sometimes claimed hy Hedonists for 
their own interpretation (J. S. Mill, Utilitarian - 
tsm, eh iv. ). Kant and his successors, especially, 
dony the possibility of happiness being either the 
only or the supreme good, though it is an element 
in the complete good. This formal use of the term 


should therefore be abandoned in favour of the 
more abstract teim ‘good’ or ‘ultimate end of 
action * 

a. Material meaning — ( a ) Pleasure, or the 
absence of pain. — This is the meaning which has 
been given to the term by Utilitarians since Gay, 
and which has been advocated by Sidgwick 
( Methods of Ethics*, p. 120) as the only legitimate 
and unambiguous interpretation. Pleasure is to 
be taken in this definition in its psychological 
sense, as pleasurable feeling, not as pleasant object 
J. S. Mill, by his assertion of qualitative differences 
in pleasure, and hence in happiness, forms an ex- 
ception to the Utilitarian tradition, using the term 
‘ happiness ’ in its second (material) meaning as the 
pleasure of an objectively higher order of activity 
( Utilitarianism, cn. n ). Kant’s usage agrees with 
that of the orthodox Utilitarians, although ho puts 
an opposite ethical value upon the idea ( Werke , 
ed Itosenkranz, 1838-40) 

‘ The notion of happiness is only a general name for the 

subjective determining principles' (viii. 137) ‘A rational 
being's oonsciousness of the pleasantness of life uninterruptedly 
accompanying his whole existence is happiness ’ (ib 129) 

This happiness, as merely the feeling accompany- 
ing the satisfaction of deques, is qualitatively 
alike, irrespective of the imtuie of the objects 
causing the satisfaction. As such, it furnishes no 
objective and necessary law fm conduct, but is 
only a namo for the satisfaction of any and every 
desire. 

(5) The feelmq accompanying the systematic 
activity of the whole self, the feeling of self activity 
or self realization — In tins sense, ‘happiness* is 
distinguished from ‘ pleasure,* winch is limited 
to tho feeling accompanying paitial or limited 
activities. 

* It 18 the form of feeling which aooompanies the harmonious 
adjustment of the various elements in our lues within an ideal 
unity '(J 8 Mackenzie, Man of Ethxcs*, loOO, bk li ch v §14) 

* Happiness Is not the sum or aggregate of pleasures , it is their 
harmony or system— or rather, the feeling of this harmony' 
(J Seth, Ethical Principles p 203) 1 Pleasure is transitory 

and relative, enduring only while some special activity endures, 
and having reference only to that activity Happiness is per- 
manent and universal . Happiness is the feeling of the 
whole self, as opposed to tho feeling of some one aspect of self ’ 
(J Dewey, Psychology , 1887, p 29 i) Mill's conception of happi 
ness os consisting in the pleasures of the exercise of trie 
peculiarly human or higher faculties belongs to the aame 
category. 

Tills distinction between happiness and pleasure 
has been criticized by Kant (vm. 130) and others, 
on the ground that it is based upon the nature of the 
objects causing the feeling rather than upon the 
nature of the feeling itself, and, therefore, that 
happiness does not differ qualitatively from pleas- 
ure, inasmuch as it allows no end of action other 
than that of pleasure As Ladd puts it ( Philosophy 
of Conduct, p 479) 

* Ethics can divide pleasures into higher and lower, noble and 
ignoble, or difference [sic] pleasure from happiness or even from 
blessedness, only by introducing into the psychological concep- 
tion of pleasure pains something from the outside That some- 
thing U a standard of moral values.* 

Wlule this criticism is valid psychologically against 
the attempt to distinguish qualities in pleasure, and 
is also valid ethically against the attempt to make 
happiness, as a distinct kind of feeling, the moral 
end, it does not necessarily invalidate this use of 
the term in the authors entieized. Although the 
pleasure of partial and that of systematic activity 
may be alike in kind, it may stiU be convenient to 
nse the term * happiness ’ to denote the latter, even 
though its moral significance he derived wholly 
from the character of the activities which condition 
it. Happiness would thus denote the affective side 
of the virtuous life. So Spinoza: ‘Happiness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itselr (Ethics, 
bk v. prop. 42). This use of the term, however, 
while justifiable, is too susceptible of misinterpre- 
tation to be retained. 
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(c) Welfare , the right condition of activity, the 
harmonious life itself — * The good of man [or happi- 
ness] is an activity of the soul in accordance with 
excellence, or, if there are more excellences than 
one, in accordance with the best and most perfect 
excellence’ (Aristotle, Ntc. Ethics, i. ch. vi.). The 
emphasis here is upon the complete life rather 
than upon any one aspect of it, such as pleasure. 
The doing perfectly what one is fitted to do consti- 
tutes happiness, which will be accompanied by 
pleasure though not constituted by it. This use of 
the term is becoming infrequent, save as the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s etdaifiorla, and even here the 
term * welfare’ (q.v.) is being recognized as more 
appropriate. 

3. The moral significance ascribed to happiness 
furnishes a principle for the classification of ethioal 
systems. Kant’s division is the basis for most 
modern classifications : (a) autonomous (end as 
self-given); (b) heteronomous (end as given from 
without), subdivided into (1) empirical, including 
all systems which make happiness the end, and 
(2) rational, including all wnich make perfection 
the end. Happiness and perfection thus consti- 
tute the two material ends as opposed to a formal 
conception which places the good in the bare form 
of will rather than in any end to be attained by it 
The idea of happiness as an end carries with it all 
the ambiguities of its definition, and systems 
which propose this end receive different names 
accordingly. 

( 1 .) ‘Hedonism* ( q.v .) is tho term applied to 
systems which propose happiness in tho first sense 
as the end. It may be umversalistic or egoistic. 
(ii.) * Hedonism ’ should also be the term applied to 
systems m which the second moaning of happiness 
is taken as the end, since a kind of pleasure is still 
pleasure. Such systems, however, are few. J. S. 
Mill is representative in that professedly, at least, 
he takes a special kind of feeling as the end. Those 

S bo use the term ‘ happiness^ in this sense are 
mally careful not to assert it as the ultimate end, 
but to make it only an aspect or concomitant of the 
end (Mackenzie, Seth). ( 111 .) * Eudsemomsm’ (q.v.) 
is a name adopted by some who posit happiness in 
the sense of welfare as the end. * Complete Eudaa- 
monism is the doctrine that the Good is found m the 
complete rationalisation of desire ’ ( J. Seth, op cit. 
233). ‘Self-realization’ states the same position 
from a more Hegelian point of view. ‘ Enorgism ’ 
is Paulsen’s title for his revived Greek position. In 
this third use of the term it includes, rather than 
excludes, perfection as an end. It is equivalent to 
the complete enjoyment of perfection as well as per- 
fection itself. It is the bloom of perfection. It is 
only in its first two meanings that happiness ex- 
cludes perfection as an end. Zeller (op. cit. 210) 
defines the term as the equivalent of * Hedonism ’ ; 
so also Wundt ( Ethics , 1897-1901, ii. ch. iv.). 

Cf. also artt. .Blessedness (Christian), Culture, 
Ethics, Pleasure, Summum Bonum. 

LmuuTUML— Aristotle, Ethics, bk. i. and bk. x. chs. vi -ix , 
P. Paulsen, System der Ethik, Berlin, 1891, bk. ii. chs. L 
and iL, Dewey- Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1906, chs. xiv 
and xv., H. Sldgwtck, Methods of Ethics », London, 1901, 
bks. ii. and iv. : E. Albee, Hist, of Eng. Utilitarianism, do. 
1902; J. S Mill, Utilitanatdtmb, do. 1897, j. Bentham. 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, do 1828; J. Seth, Rthuxd 
Principle* 1 ®, Edln. and Lond. 1908, pt. 1. ch. iii. ; T. H Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethto**, Oxford, 1890, bk. iii ; G. T. Ladd, 
Philosophy of Conduct, London, 1902, oh. xlx. ; J. R. AngeU, 
Psychology do. 1905, oh. xiil. ; also any systematic treatise on 

Ethics. Norman Wilde. 

HAPPINESS (Buddhist).— The word sukha in 
Buddhism covers, in extension, both the relatively 
static state which we name happiness or felicity, 
and the conscious moments of such a state, to 
which our psychology refers as pleasurable or 
pleasant feeling. There are other terms of happy 
import, but none «o broadly comprehensive. Sukha 


is applied alike to physical health, material well- 
being, and spiritual beatitude. Etymologically 
the word has no connexion with hap, happening, 
or luck. Grammarians assume that the seoond 
syllable, - kha , is a substantival affix to su, ‘ well ’ 

( = Greek etf). The word would then be equivalent 
to the original meaning of our ‘ weal-th.’ 

In Buddhist psychological analysis, feeling, or 
emotional sentience (wdand) } is resolved into three 
phases . sukha, dukkha (pain), and adukkhama- 
sukha (neutral feeling). The last of these, to 
which modern psychology in the mam ascribes a 
mere zero point between positive degrees of the first 
and second phases, is in Buddhism ranked as an 
equally distinguishable constituent of conscious- 
ness (Mayjhinia, 1 . 302; Samyutta, iv. 223 f.). We 
do, indeed, meet with a layman who pronounces a 
twofold division of feeling more ortliodox (Maj. 
i. 59; Saih , loc cit.). But the Buddha, when 
appealed to, explained that he divided feeling 
variously, aecoumig to the aspect under which he 
was treating of it m his teaching (cf. his method 
in another connexion, May. iii. §2). When, e.g , 
he distinguished feeling under two heads, he was 
treating of sensuous feeling and spiritual emotion, 
to both of which the term sukha was applicable. 

We may pause, before considering the teaching attributed to 
the Buddha on sukha, to note the way in which, in one of the 
canonical dialogues, the psychological anal) sis of feeling is 
applied to ethical training The teacher is the noted woman 
apostle Dhammadlnnft. (She finally refers her interlocutor— 
her husband— to the Buddha, who endorses all she has said ) 
She first gives the orthodox division (as stated above), and then 
adds a dictionary definition of each kind. She is thon asked 
' In happy feeling, what is happy, what is unhappy? In unhappj 
fooling, what is unhappy, what is happy 7 In neutral feeling, 
what is happy, what Is unhappv 7 ’ She replies ‘ In happy 
feeling, the static (element) is happy, change is unhappy , the 
inverse for unhappy feeling In neutral feeling, knowledge Is 
happy, want of knowledge is unhappy feeling ’—an answer that 
reveals the weakness of the threefold division as an analysis 
of bare feeling. She is then asked . * What is our latent bias 
(anusaya) when experiencing each of these three modes 7’ The 
answer is • passion (or lust, rdga), aversion (or resentment, 
paligha), and Ignorance (amjja.) respectively But, she adds, 
when questioned further, not all feeling, of any of the three 
kinds, is thus tainted. Ethically, she goes on, it Is these three 
forms of bias that we have severally to eliminate from the three 
modes of feeling This mav be accomplished by the practice of 
jhana (see DuyZna). In the first stage, sensuous desires and 
unmoral or wrong ideas are banished, the intellect being engaged 
with happy zest about a certain selected objeofc, In the second 
and third stages, through the strong yearning to attain the 
blissful serenity of the saints (anyd), all resentment and op- 
posed feeling melt away And in the fourth stage, wherein all 
positive feeling fades into indifference and perfect clarity of 
mind Is attained, ignorance is banished. She is finally asked * 

‘ What Is comparable to happy feeling, to painful, to neutral 
feeling?' She replies ‘(1) Happy and painful feeling are 
mutually comparable ; (2) neutral feeling is comparable with 
ignorance , (3) ignorance again is comparable with knowledge , 
(4) knowledge with spiritual emancipation, and this again with 
Nibb&na. Ni bbS.ua alone is incomparable, as being sut generis.’ 
Hereon Buddhaghosa comment* that tho comparison (pafi- 
bhdaa, cf. Miltnaa, ii. 180) in (1) and (3) is of opposites, but in 
(2), because of the vagueness of neutral feeling, and again in (4), 
the comparison is of sunilars.i 

Bearing this archaic bat authoritative analysis 
in mind, we may proceed to consider the explana- 
tion which the Buddha is said to have given 
concerning his treatment of feeling under a twofold 
aspect of pleasure or happy emotion. Tho dissent- 
ing layman, mentioned above, had alleged that 
‘ neutral feeling * was identical with happiness, 
namely, with happiness of a loftier kind. Warning 
his two interlocutors that discords might arise, if 
the mere framework of his various discourses on 
feeling— two heads, three, five, six, eighteen— was 
taken as essential, Gotama briefly stated the 
sources and kinds of sensuous pleasure and desire. 
‘The pleasure and happiness arising from these 
five senses we call happiness of worldly desire’ 
(k&masukha ; see Desire [Buddhist]). He then 

roceeded to soothe and elevate his two disputants 

y affirmations of the loftier joys arising in eon* 

i Neumann, in his tr. of the Sutta, has mistaken the meaning 
of pafibhdga 
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nexion with the praofcioe of jhdna. The brief 
discourse has been set down by the compilers with 
the rhythmic progress and iteiation of the Suttanta 
refrains, suitable for oral teaching. He commences 
with this refrain . 

' With him who ihould say : “ This is the supreme happiness 
and pleasure for joy, somanassa * mental happiness) that beings 
experience," I do not agree. And wh> V Than such happiness 
there Is another happiness sweeter and more excellent. And 
what is that?* 

In successive replies it is pointed out that the 
Btages of jhdna , four of rilpajhdna, five of arupa- 

{ i hdna , are each of thorn a sweeter and loftier 
lappiness than hlmamkha and each preceding 
mode of mkha. The last stage of ardpajhdna was 
the attainment of catalepsy or trance, described m 
the usual formula, elsewhere amplified, as ' the 
cessation of perception and sensation * Neverthe- 
less, of this also 'happiness sweeter and more 
excellent* is predicated. Then, to defend the 

S tosition and to withdraw the original bone of 
Lissent, Gotama concluded : 

' Other teachers may say “ Tho Samapa Gotama predicates 
happiness of tho trance stage what and how in that?” Thus 
aro they to be answeicd . “Friend, the Exalted One does not 
predicate happiness only where thero is happy (pleasurable) 
feeling; he also predicates happiness wherever and wherein- 
soever happiness Is found to exist." * 

These observations, referring his hearers, as 
always, to the spirit rather than to the letter, wore 
the Buddha’s method of teaching that the word 
sukha could represent concrete states of being, 
activities, ideas, memories associated with happy 
consciousness and genuine ‘ well-being,’ no Jess 
than tho pleasurable feeling discerned by analysis 
He might have extended his final remark to most 
of the preceding stages of jhdna ; for whereas, m 
the first three stages, the happy feeling, accom- 
anied in the first two by that zest of pursuit 
nown as piti, is the prevailing factor, the fourth 
jhdna is explicitly defined as a state wherein all 
positive feeling, joyous or melancholy, is merged 
in neutral feeling, so that the oonsciousness is one 
of complete equanimity and clarity of mind. 

A unique compound may here bo adduced — upekkhdsukha— 
occurring in AAgutlaia. tv 412, oa the oonseious state which 
was to oeose when the fourth jhdna was attained, and which 
can, therefore, only be taken to mean the happy feeling of, or 
belonging to, or accompanying equanimity. 

Sukha was, moreover, the predominating nature 
of celestial existence, so far at least as the six 
realms of devas in the Kflmaloka extended. To 
re-birth in these heavens the moral average lay- 
man aspired, believing that he would there enjoy 
pleasures of a sensuous sort, but intenser, more 
numeious, and loss fleeting than those of earth 
(cf. Kliys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 
853 ft, 242 IF., 265). Nor would he, as (leva or 
devaputta (son of the gods), be incapable of loftier 
emotions and satisfactions to which the term sukha 
might equally apply; witness the behaviour, ih 
many Buddhist legends told in Nikdya and Jdtaka, 
of the sentiments of Sakka, god of a K&ma-realm, 
and of those of the many devas who flocked to 
earth to hear the Buddha and Ins saints preach, or 
to oommune with and admonish here and there a 
saint in spa. 

Sukha, then, we repeat, is of very wide import, 
covering all three ; pleasure, pleasurable feeling, 
and happiness ; and it is equally applicable to the 
lowest and loftiest kinds of experience so desig- 
nated. We have also seen that the neutral feeling 
accompanying vague intellection merges into posi- 
tively happy feeling when the vagueness passes ; 
and, again, that absorbed reverie and attract 
contemplation, if rightly induced and persisted in, 
lead to emotionless quasi -ecstatic states which can 
also be described as sukha, because they are a 
means whereby tbs saintly life is nourished and 
advanced. 

In the next place, the natural desire of mankind 


to attain happiness and avoid pain and sorrow is 
fully recognized, believed in, justified, and ex* 
ploited by Buddhism. As a system of ethical 
philosophy, it may be classed as frankly eud»- 
monistic or hedonist, i.e. neither egoistically nor 
altruistically so, but of the kind termed by H. 
Sidgwick ‘ Umversalistio Hedonism.’ It recog- 
nizes in happiness an ultimate to which every 
human aspiration is in the last resort reducible. 
Accepting the current proverbs of the day, it sees 
in happiness the crowning result of mundane wis- 
dom [Theragdthd, 293). Happy re- birth, as a deva 
or as a fortunate human being, is the legitimate 
quest urged on the laity and the simpler-mmded, 
less saintly bhikkhu (Diaha, ill. 181, 185, 191 f ; 
Ang. l. 58, ii. 192, iii. 76 if.). Meritorious acts are 
justified as happiness-brmging ( sukhdvahdm ) for 
self and others, and the latter is the ultimate test 
of the worth of a practical doctrine (Ang. i. 190 f.; 
tr. in Buddhist Review , April 1911). Again, it 
is only the quest of the highest good that gives 
adequate opportunity for ending sorrow (Maj. nL 
245 ; Ana. l. 249). The mission of a Buddha is 
frequently declared to have as its object not only, 
in negative terms, the revealing of how ill (dulckha) 
may be overcome, but also, in positive terms, the 
attainment of the good, or weal, and the happiness 
(hitdya sukhdya) of all beings. In the wiesthng 
and toil of mind for the enlightenment (bodhx) 
whereby he could qualify for that high mission, 
Gotama admits that the quost of sukha was the 
ground wave that bore him along ( Maj i 246 f.), 
and in the midst of his self-devoted career he claims 
that this quest is won for good and all • 

‘Ay, young sir, I verily am of those who fare happily, even 
though you see me exposed in this hut to the chilly nights of 
winter Your well-housed citizen, happy after his kind, nay, 
the king himself with all his pleasures, is not so happily at ease 
as I They may be smitten with torments through greedy 
desire, enmity, or blunders. But one who has cut ofT at the 
root all those sources of suffering dwells at ease, for he hat won 
peace* (Aity i 136-8, Maj L93f) ' 

A fortiori , happiness is commended not only (gj i 
the babes in religion, but also for earnest discipF 1 
as a reasonable and sufficient aim of the religi* . 
life (e.g. Maj. l. 140 f ). And, adopting as a im. j 
for their summum bonum a word wnich 
seem to have been applied to the easeful cool 
organic consciousness or physical well-being ( tb . 
75th Sutta), the Buddhists qualified Nibbana as 
supreme happiness ( paranumikha ) • 

‘These things to know e’en os they really are ; 

This is Nibb&na, crown of happiness’ ( IJhammapada , 203). 
The happiness thus commended and extol led for 
and by saints and those qualifying for saintslup 
was, of course, neither the kamasukha referred to 
under vedand, or feeling on occasion of sense, nor 
the sukha associated with ideas of the same. The 
attitude enjoined with regaxd to such feeling was 
very uncompromising : 

‘Pleasant (sukha) feeling, bhxkkhus, is to be considered oa 
(equivalent to) pain (or ill), painful feeling is to be considered 
as a javelin , neutral feeling is to be considered os the imper- 
manent A brother by whom these are thus considered is on 
Ariyan of supreme vision ; he hath out through craving , he 
hath roiled bock his bonds , through supreme grasp of vain 
conceits he hath put an end to sorrow ’ (/ft wUtaka, i 53 ; Sath. 
ir 207). 

Coming next to ideal emotion, or the three modes 
of feeling when associated with ideas (somanassa, 
domanassa, upekkhd), we find the admission that, 
for spiritual health, these three modes of feeling 
are not at all condemned as such, but are prefer- 
able when unaccompanied by such thought as ts 
“tgaged upon seme-exverience ( vitakka-vichdra ). 
inch is the implication of the phrase trans- 
.ted 'pre-occupation and travail of mind’ in 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues , ii. 812 f., the terms 
vitakka, vichdra being essentially terms of sense- 
cognition, and used only in the first stage of jhdna, 
when the mind is not yet abstracted from such 
cognition.) 
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Finally, the most general affirmations as to that 
happiness which the candidate for saintship and 
the saint or arahant might legitimately aspire to 
and feel may best be sought in the body of testi- 
mony ascribed to such men and women. For 
them, as for all the earnestly religious, holiness 
meant a radical alteration of values. The forms 
of kdmasukha, which had once excited and pleased, 
were become nauseous and pestilential, terrible, 
or merely devoid of all attractive power. The 
Christian saint’s *1 do count them but dung’ 
(Ph 3 8 ) has many a prototype in the poems of the 
Buddhist theras and theris (cf. Sutta-Nipdta, 59- 
61, 762). The zest (piti) of pursuit and advance, 
the relaxation, ease, exultation, and peace of 
vantage-points and mastery won ( sukha , soman - 
assa), are now transferred to and associated with 
the religio-philosophical ideal of arahant - ship and 
Ntbbana , tne spiritual supiaiuundane snmmuin 
bonum ( sadattha ) of oneself and all beings. Into 
this new objective of happiness, the prospect of 
celestial joys did not enter. 

‘ The very heavens delight them not ; how then 
Should aught that’s merely earthly please ?’ 

( Therag . 897 , Dhamm 187) 

* ... I wont no heaven of gods— 

Heart’s pain, heart’s pining have I trained away ' 

(Theng 82). 

But the happiness actually attained is claimed as 
very positive and not as ‘ neutral feeling’ : 

‘Not music’s fivefold wedded sounds can jield 
Such charm (rati) os comes o’er him who with a heart 
Intent and calm rightly beholds the Norm ’ 

( Therag 308 , of Dhamm 85, 36) 
‘This never ageing, ne>er dying Path- 
No sorrow conietn here, no enemies. 

Nor is there any crowd , none faint or fall, 

No fear oometh, nor aught that doth torment 

{Therm 612) 

‘ Now have they prospered all my highest aims . . 

The holy love and liberty, my quest 
I what ’twos well to do have done, and what 
Is verdy delectable, therein 
Was my delight , and thus through happiness 
Has happiness been sought after and won ( sukhen ’ anvA- 
. gataih sukhaih) ' 

* {Therag 60, 68 , cf 211 f , 388, 618 ff ) 

That the ‘seeking’ or pursuit of the goal was 
itself happy as contrasted with the ascetic prac- 
tices of many Indian religionists was claimed by 
Buddhists from the first (Maj. i 93 f.) ‘This 
happiness by happy nays is won,’ exclaims an- 
other saint, once a faqir ( Therag 220). This was 
naturally the experience of those who were un- 
hampered by a sensual or sluggish temperament, 
e.q. the younger brother of the chief disciple 
S&riputta • 

‘The will to learn bringoth of learning growth , 

Learning makes insight grow, and b) ineight 
We know the Good , known Good brings bliss along ’ 
{Therag 141) 

With many others the training and the tians- 
ference involved great toil and travail of spirit. 
The poems quoted from above ofton reveal this, 
and’ the later Milmda, while it calls Ntbb&na * en- 
tirely happy ’ (ekantasukham), speaks of the quest 
as * alloyed with pain ’ (li. 181 11.). 

In connexion with the use attributed to the 
Buddha of the term ‘entire (or absolute) happiness,’ 
two remarks may be added in conclusion. Con- 
sulted by Mah&ii the Licchh&vi about the anti- 
causationist doctrine of a rival teacher, Gotama 
affirmed causation. There was a cause, and a suf- 
ficient cause, for the wiokedness, as for the regen- 
eration, of the world. Were sense-experience, he 
went on, productive of absolute happiness, no one 
would ever be converted from it to purer ideals. 
Were it absolutely painful, no one would be en- 
grossed by it, as are the majority. It was the 
mixture of pleasure and pain in human life that 
constituted at once the hindrance to, and the guar- 
antee of, spiritual progress (Sark. hi. 68 ff. ; cf . ii. 
172 ff.). 

But, when pressed by Udftyin the Jain to de- 
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scribe what he considered to be the sphere of ab- 
solute happiness and the way thereto, the Buddha 
first repeats the current belief that praotice in the 
fourfold jhdna may bring abont re-birth among 
devas in entirely pleasurable conditions. He 
then repudiates such aspirations for his Rule, and 
enumerates the attainments in Belf-mastery and 
intuitive vision won by the arahant as far loftier 
and more excellent than such a hedonistic ideal 
( Maj . ii. 79). The moral of this, confirmed by the 
general context of the Nikayas, seems to be that 
he also held the ethical view that happiness may 
be&t be secured when not it, but its cause, is aimed 
at. 

LmuuTTjRH —This is quoted in the article , references are to 
the PTS editions , the SHE (Mihnda, Dhammavada, Suita 
Mip&ta) ; the Sacred, Books of the Buddhists (Dialogues) Bee 
also the present writer’s Buddhism (Home Unlv Library), Lon- 
don, 1012, chs. vi -viii , Psalms of the Early Buddhists, do 1909, 
1918. Modern psychology on ‘ neutral feeling ' is concisely re- 
presented in H. HtJffding’s Psyohologv, Eng tr , London, 1891, 
p 287 On Universalistio Hedonism and happiness as end, cf. 
H. Sidgwlck's Methods of Ethiesfl, London, 1901 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

HAPPINESS (Greek and Roman) —I. 
General — i. Greek teleology : happiness at- 
tends fulfilment of function. — etoat/xoria, when 
critically appraised, could not mean to the Greeks 
‘ a happy temperament,’ to winch a genius was 
propitious. This might be very well, but it was 
not of knowledge (as Socrates and Plato would Bay) 
or of faith (as St. Paul). The term was applied to 
well-being judged from outside by a certain agreed 
Rtandiud of perfection The Greeks, however 
serious their practical doubts, never showed any 
hesitation, save in the Atomic School, m accepting 
teleology : everything was made for some end and 
found its satisfaction in fulfilling its function, in 
realizing its idea or its notion , only in so far as it 
did this was it real, good, and therefore happy. 
Man was contrasted, as a single type, with the rest 
of creatures ; never (oddly enougli) with other and 
different members of his own species ; his differ- 
entia lay in reason, implying self-consciousness 
and self-criticism, above all, recognition of a law — 
and that a universal one, beyond the private and 
the particular. Thus, the only state deserving the 
title ‘ happy ’ in the truest sense was that of the 
philosopher, who alone used formative or specula- 
tive reason aright, and so fulfilled the end for which 
he was made. It is clear that, like Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative, tins vague axiom can give no 
special guidance for individual cases, no help to 
men of different character, aim, and station In 
the end, then, Greek ethics set up in the various 
schools an ideal of life singularly alike, a purely 
typical excellence which was bound to end in a 
negation rather than in any positive content Ex- 
cept the early Cynic model, winch soon jwissed out 
of favour, there is little to choose, in essential de- 
tail, between the ‘ sage* of Plato and Aristotle and 
that of the Stoic and Epicurean schools; indeed, the 
Cyrenaic model, significantly enough, tended later 
to approach this common standard. Happiness, 
then, in every Greek system of religion or philo- 
sophy, is singleness of aim, uprightness of heart, 
and the undisturbed peace of one who rests m 
ultimate truth, and has hold of reality. It is 
always set in contrast with the aims of the worldly 
wise, cumbered with much serving or the pursuit 
of many ends. Not within the limits of our period 
do the modern features appear, which dnect 
human activity towards the conquest and enjoy- 
ment of the world, and complexity of life; or 
towards social service, ‘ the love of mankind, * the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number/ multi- 
form legislation to secure better conditions for the 
poor. 

2 . Enemies of happiness : impulse and conven- 
tion.— Happiness, then, as above described, lay in 
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reason (as private judgment, which mirrored an 
external order and laid hold of objective truth), 
not in impulse or custom. The body and conven- 
tional society woie the two great enemies of 
wisdom and, therefore, of happiness. The ascetic 
and anti-civic tendency of Hellenic morals is now 
well-established, in spite of some feeble protests. 
The dualism between the soul’s true welfare and 
all earthly concerns begins in Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus, and only increases in intensity down 
to Aristotle and the later Stoics. The conventional 
order, vi/xos, the State, was never really the true 
home of the sage who desired to bo perfect and 
therefore happy. Happiness lay ‘ m understanding 
and accepting the world-order not in average 
honesty or public life in a small city. It was, then, 
directly dependent upon knowledge, as wide as 
that postulated by Plato in his ‘ Idea of Hood ’ 
Upon this Epicurus, the anti-tcleologist, insists as 
strongly as the lest: hiTi last advice was ‘to re- 
member the dogmata ,’ which explained the physi- 
cal world by science. The Atomic theory, w Inch put 
accident above providence, had existed from eaily 
tunes as a heresy defying the orthodox belief in a 
rational woild-order But, if the axioms of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus sound startlingly unlike the 
rest, there is substantive agieement in actual life 
and m their portrait of the wise and happy man , 
he, too, ‘ unacritood and accepted' the world-order, 
by taking Ins pioper place in it; and, it need 
scarcely be said, even this accidental system 
assumed a half- personal look. Nature was oven 
deihod m Lucretius ( qv .), to the loss of all logic 
and consistency, and to the gain of that moral 
unction and eai neatness without which ethical 
theory is dry bones. 

3. Happiness in knowledge of Nature or the 

world-order (Karh = /card — Happiness 

therefore lay merely in living according to Nature, 
in finding the wider law which was higher and. 
more imperious than the customs of a city, or the 
edict of a tyrant Except some sophist, perhaps, 
m empty theory, or Aristippus for a short time, 
none believed that the individual could stand alone, 
or be safe in following impulse and running 
counter to convention. Theie has nevoi been 
much disagreement in the whole of history on the 
virtues, on what makes a ‘gentleman,’ and the 
like; the indecency of the Cynic was reniobated 
bv all, and Epicurus soon turned aside from 
pleasures to find a unique satisfaction in the 
simple life, in a temper permanently cheerful. 
But the sanction demanded was from the Univeise 
itself, not from any local or partial authority ; the 
happy wise man was the cosmopolitan. And here 
we rneot two questions: Does Nature, after all, 
recognize the goodness and respect the happiness 
of the ' sage * ? And, if not, is the consciousness of 
duty done and right defended at the cost of life 
sufficient for happiness? It is clear that these 
doubts were at the root of the movement which 
gave a welcome to Christianity, turned the self- 
poised independence of the Stoic into pious resig- 
nation to the Heavenly will, and brought back 
in countless forms the cult of various tutelary 
beings. 

4, virtue to be self-sufficing or found in union 
with God. — When the Porch became a practical 
guide instead of an academic paradox, men like 
Posidonius and Panrotius had to come to terms with 
average men ; like Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
they postulated for happiness not bare virtue but 
a moderate equipment of external goods. Where 
Zeus had shut the door on everything but the 
‘good will,’ they let in the (unoertain) elements 
(Diog Laert. vn 65) of health, competence, and 
strength. Bo Adam Smith admits as con- 
stituents of happiness health, a good conscience, 


and freedom fiom debt; Lucian makes equally 
merry over those who demand a good deal from the 
worm and fortune and those who pretend to de- 
spise any such alliance and to deem virtue self- 
sufficing. With the collapse of the city-State 
system, the correspondence between merit and 
receipt was disputed and explicitly denied. The 
Stoics, professing to ‘ rationalize ’ the world-order 
(see Bussell, The School of Plato, 1896, Marcus 
Aurelius, 1909), ended in pronouncing it unknow- 
able and incommensurable with man’s specific 
ideals of right and wrong. They still adhered to 
the axiom that the A 6yos spoke m everything ; the 
cruelty of lion and tyrant was quite in place, like 
death or disease ; but there was no real interrela- 
tion between these several units, each displaying 
its nature. The sage could help feeling dissatis- 
fied only by steeling his heart with a few maxims 
to be kept ready against doubt. Nature, whether 
as the actual system around us or as its ideal per- 
fection conceived by the thinker, made no allowance 
for the virtues of the good : the world lay in the 
‘ Evil One,’ as St. John said (1 Jn 5 10 ), or, as Seneca 
preferred to say, under Fortune Flight from the 
world, instead of the Platonic attempt to embody 
the ideas m the actual, became the text. The self- 
suflicingness of virtue was an article of faith, 
because it was the last and only certain possession 
of the wise man (tlhov sal Ava<f>aiper6v), ana he could 
not stoop to make teims with an alien and immoral 
power. Hence pious resignation and religious 
prayerfulness and ecstasy, or self-loss, became the 
distinguishing marks of the School which ended 
all free development of the classical mind. It was 
a quite legitimate evolution . it is needless to sup- 
pose a conscious borrowing from Eastern sources ; 
and there is nothing explicit m the final form 
which was not implicit in the earhestutteianc.es of 
Greek wisdom. Every school prepossessed with 
the belief that the soul is prior to and alien from 
the body rejected anysoit of external aid T<he 
modern aim, to impiove by better environment and 
early physical and mental tiaining, would have 
been abhorrent. The old self-reliance was gone, 
and only in surrender to a divine older or to a 
tutelary god, as with Apuloius, were safety and 
happiness to be found 

II. DETAILS — 1. All Greek philosophy sought 
the permanent in the fleeting and changeable , and, 
in human life emerging into self-consciousness and 
purposive intent, called the end (vdaiyovta, from 
which pure subjective feelin" and impulse was 
ruled out as self-defeating. All schools were agreed 
(as soon as the question was once posed) that (a) 
well-being is the aim of all ellort and all inquiry ; 
and (6) wusdom, or knowledge of the good, can alone 
give security and guidance ; that (c) ‘ none can sin 
against the light ’ or his own good if he knows it ; 
that (d) ethical conduct, already personal and un- 
social, is a pure matter of insight ; and that (e) to 
know good is to follow it, and to attain it is the 
highest happiness or satisfaction known to man. 

2. It is noteworthy that no Greek school placed 
the ideal of perfection (and, therefore, of happiness) 
in active social service ; the end was always self- 
realization, and everything was regarded from the 
individual’s standpoint, though the subject was con- 
ceived objectively ; the very frequency of classical 
protest that ‘ man is a social being ’ bears witness 
to their profound doubts on the subject. 

3. Side by side with a purely rational, non- 
transcendental belief in virtue as self-poised inde- 
pendence and consistency, went from the first a 
vein of mysticism which issued, as we saw, in the 
pietism and resignation of the Koman age. Man, 
to be truly himself, must * live the life of the gods,’ 
however conoeived— from the crude demonology of 
Empedooles and perhaps of Heraclitus to the Aria* 
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totehan text i<f> 6c ov ivStyerat dOavarl^eiu and the 
curious paradox roOt (kcuttos, while vovs is at the 
same time God Himself. 

4. Roman * virtue * was very early conscious that 
reflexion was dangerous to tno ethics of custom, 
the traditions of a proud ruling class, inured to 
hardship and State-service, with no keen desire to 
distinguish private from public life. The Senate 
expelled the philosophers, as they expelled the 
Bacchanals— both symptoms of unruly or sceptical 
subjectivity. They had all Hegel’s distrust of the 
man who sets up Ins ideal of perfection ( Moralitat ) 
against the slow-growing fabric of social convention 
(Sittlichkeit). Both in religion and m ethics they 
were content to follow their fathers. How sub- 
versive reflexion might prove is seen m Cicero. 
Where he is perhaps most original and sincere, he 
is still, of course, under heavy debt to Ins Greek 
master ; but he speaks with conviction in the 
Sommum Scipiorus, when he makes politics and 
State-service not an end in itself but a means to 
future blessedness— a hard but divinely appointed 
condition and discipline, work in the vineyard in 
the burden and heat of the day. When Rome was 
overrun by rich men and cosmopolitans, when tribal 
and ancestral sanctions broke down, no guide for 
conduct was left except pnvate sectarian religion, 
and, m practical matteis, obedience to law issued 
by an autocrat 

III. SUMMARY. — Wo may sum up the doctrine 
and practice of the ancient Greeks thus . happinesp 
orwell-being as the avowed object of our human 
activity is twofold — higher and lower, positive 
and negative. Man is the * instrument of a Divine 
reason’; but, ouing to the complex and accidental 
character of his body, he is hindered in the pursuit 
of goodness and truth. The first stage is, thero* 
foie, to order the passions Plato saw happiness 
to consist in a harmony between the three parts of 
the soul (reason, spirit, and appetite); Aristotle 
was equally clear that moral virtue (or human ex- 
ceflence) involves a control of those desires, of that 
which all thinkers and teachers have called ‘our 
lower nature ’ Above this negative victory over 
the disorderly elements in oui self, which gave a 
certain domestic peace, was a far higher realm of 
truest happiness. Every one is familiar with 
Plato’s portraits of the soul, freed from earth and 
sense and communing in heaven with eternal forms 
Aristotle only gave definite shape and object to 
this ideal yearning. However far he diverged from 
Platonic supernaturalism, lie never sweived from 
the doctrine of highest happiness in contemplation 
alone. He passed from the docetic and mystical 
stage of his Eudemus (quoting Silenus’ maxims, 
‘Best of all not to be born,’ and calling death 
‘ going home ’), from the devout theological attitude 
of the Eudemian Ethics , to a cooler tone m his 

f iraise of dcoipla, and of a god who is the last term 
n science rather than in religion ; to a far more 
sympathetic attitude to the actual world of men 
and things. But, though he changed the highest 
ideal from devotion to inquiry, he always placed 
happiness in intellect, saw in social life a Seurepos 
1 r\oQs. In his admiration for virtue, as excellence 
won by endeavour, he was quite as sincere as Kant 
in his reverence for Duty ; witness his poem, ’Aperd 
iroXi5/*ox0e ylvei Bporelw \ 9Apap.a k&XAictov f3l<p ; but, 
as with an absolutist like Bradley, this dualism and 
striving denoted an imperfect sphere, and had to 
be transcended by that which alone gave freedom- 
science. He believed the best to be within the grasp 
of a few only whom Fortune had equipped with com- 
petence, health, and leisure. In his Platonizing 
rrotreptic, he calls worldly goods (strength, beauty, 
and honours) mere semblances or shadow-pictures 
[<rKiaypa<f)la ) ; and compares the soul in the body to 
a living prisoner yoked with a corpse. How far 


he transcended the ascetic dualism of principles is 
known to every reader of the de Antma. Quite 
clear is the negative (or cathartic) character of 
moral as distinct from intellectual * virtue ’ ; it 
prepares the way for the chief good, but is not 
to be identified with it. Aristotle reverences 
Eudemus, 6s p.6vos i) icpwros dvqrwv Kar46et£et> trapyws I 
olKtl<p re (3l<p teal p.t066oic t Aiywv | uji dyad 6s r« xai 
cMalfiuv dpM ylverai dvty. In his earlier and more 
devout phase, this happiness was a divine gift or 
recompense ; lator, the sage became independent 
and worked out las own salvation ; only afterwards 
did the precarious tenure and uncertain title come 
to light, throwing a man back on his own inner 
resources and reviving the old Platonic asceticism. 
Peripateticism was throughout a compromise with 
the worldly and social spirit. Aristotle was quite 
sincere, for instance, in holding that human good 
is snecifio and attainable 111 this life by an activity 
of the soul, not needing a comprehensive knowledge 
of the universal good winch is m Plato supernatural 
But how imperfect and provisional is his portrait of 
the natural man, and with what unction he speaks 
of the highest life of God and of man ' For tho 
average man in the world neither Aristotle nor his 
school gave any real guidance in the management 
of conduct or the pursuit of happiness When Theo- 
phrastus stoutly defended the value of external good 
(leisure, security, and affluence), ho was speaking 
on behalf of a privileged aristocracy, the elect of 
wisdom. 

The weakness, then, of ethical appeal in the 
Greek world was due to (1) tho small number who 
could reach the ideal ; (2) the ascetic and tran- 
scendental chaiacter of the happiness promised to 
them ; (3) the increasing Bense of the instability of 
fortune ( the submerged props on which rested that 
joy which should be man's surest and most un 
changing possession ; (4) the confusion of moral 
and intellectual good (to the detriment of the 
former), and the permanent entanglement of right 
action with ‘knowledge of the good.’ Impulse 
and custom still regulated the life of ordinary 
men. Philosophers taught no striking novelties 
in ethics, and merely laid stress on a negative 
goodness, aloof and remote, which could have no 
public influence. The lower happiness was allowed 
bv Plato in the Republic to those who implicitly 
obeyed authority; it was clear that they weie 
outsido the pale of truly reasonable 1 icings, of those 
who thought for themselves. This (socialist) 
belief, that happiness for the mass can come by 
regimentation from above, prevented the spread of 
private judgment or any sense of responsibility. 
The Heftenic conception of happiness gave way, 
therefore, before the new religious personal faith of 
which Christianity was the chief, but by no means 
the only, symptom ; and it was the belief m ‘ regi- 
mentation y that helped to arm the Roman Emperor 
with such ample powers. 

See also artt. Aristotle, Epicureans, Plato, 
Stoics, Summum Bonum, and the literature cited 
there. F. W. Bussell. 

HARAKIRI.— See Crimes and Punishments 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 286. 

HARDENING.— See Predestination, and cf. 
the artt. Election, FreeWill, Libertarianism 
and Necessitarianism. 

HARDWAR. — An ancient historical town, and 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in N. 
India; situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
close to the point at which the river debouches 
into the plains through a gorge of the Siw&lik or 
sub-Himalayan range ; lat. 29° 68' N. ; long. 78“ 
10' E It is claimed as a sacred site by the 
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followers o( the two great Hindu sects, the fol- 
lowers of Siva giving the nuino as Haradvdra 
('gate of Hara,’ or Siva, the destroyer), those of 
Viijnu calling it Ilandvdra, after Han, ‘ the tawny 
one,’ a title of Vi^nu Kj^na. The place was also at 
one time known as Kapila, after the saint Kapila 
Muni, the scene of whose devotions and austerities 
at the Saiva shrine of Kapilesvara, ‘Lord of 
Kapila,’ is shown at Kapilasth&na in the hills ad- 
joining Hard war (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer , 
Allahabad, 1884, ii. 806). Ifiuen Tsiang, the 
greatest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims (A.D. 
620-645), visited a place called Mo-vu-lo, or May Ora, 
which Cunningham identities with the neighbour- 
ing village of Mily&pnr, which now forms part of 
the sacred town. But the distances from fixed 
points do not agree, and this identification, like 
others made by the same archaeologist, which 
necessitate a revision of the Chinese text, must 
lie accepted with caution (S. Julien, Hioucn Thsang , 
Pans, 1851, n. 330; Heal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1906, 
i. 197 f. ; Cunningham, Arch. Hep. n. [1871] 231) 
Hiuen Tsiang calls the Ganges at this point mahd- 
bhadra, ‘very propitious’; and even m his time 
vast numbers of pilgrims used to bathe in the 
sacred stream. It seems also to have been the scene 
of a cult of Buddha, because, among the broken 
sculptures at the Nftrilyanasila or N&niyanabnli 
temple, Cunningham identifies one small figure of 
Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by smaller images of 
ascetic attendants Doubtless tnis is only one sur- 
vival above ground of many images of the Master. 
Hiuen Tsiang speaks also of a neighbouring site, 
known as Gangmlviiia, ‘gate of the Ganges r ; and 
here undoubtedly a cult of the river-goddess pre- 
vailed from a very early period. 

‘There 1 b mention,’ savs Cunningham (loc cit), ‘o! Ilarl- 
dvira, which, indeed, would seem to have risen on the decay of 
MS.yft.pur noth Abii Kihdn and Kashid ud-diu mention only 
Uantfudv&ra l Billot, that, of India, London, 1867-77, 1 62 J 
KfdidAs also In his Meghaduta sa\s nothing of Haridvftra, 
although he mentions Kankbal , but, as his contemporary, 
Anmraslnha, gives Vtshgujiadi as one of the synonyms of the 
Ganges, it is certain that the legend of its rise from Vlshpu’s 
foot is as old as the 6th century I infer, however, that no 
temple of the Vishyupada has been erected down to the thne 
of Abu Rihan The first allusion to It of which I am aware is 
by 8harf-ud-din, the historian of Timur, who says that the 
Ganges issues from the hills by the pass of Counele, whuh I 
take to be the same as Koh-pairi, or “ the hill of the feet " of 
Vishpu ’ 

At any rate, the place was well known m the 
time of Akbar, because Abfl ’1-Fazl speaks of 
‘ Mftyft, known as Haudvfiia’on the Ganges. It 
is held sac led for 18 hos in length (about 27 
miles). Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 
the 10th of Chaitra (Maich-April) (Jin-i-Akbari, 
tr Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
306). 

Both Saiva and Vai^nava sectaries are thus 
agreed upon the sanctity of this place. In fact, 
as is generally the case in India, the most famous 
sacred places are those whose sanctity dates from 
a period antecedent to the nse of the present 
religions. Havdwar, as the place where the great 
river issues from the hills, was naturally regarded 
as sacred from the very earliest times, and thus 
became a fitting abode of the deities who in suc- 
cession acquired the devotion of the people. The 
first was the river-goddess ; then Buddha; then 
the Hindu gods of the later period. Besides this, 
in the MaMbhdrata we have a hint that a ser- 
pent-cult prevailed. Arjuna, one of the Pfindava 
princes, is said to have come here to bathe, and 
met Ulflpl, daughter of the Nftgft king, who be- 
sought him to marry her (Ufahdbh. i. 214). Both 
Saivas and Vai$navas rest their belief in the holi- 
ness of the place on rival legends describing the birth 
of the river. The former allege that the nversprmgs 
from Kail&sa, the paradise of Siva ; the latter, that 
it falls from the toe of Vi$t»u — in support of 


which they point to the impression of the foot- 
prints of the god, the Han M charan, or Hari 
hi pairi, which they display to pilgrims. The 
Vifnu Purdna tells of the holiness of the place as 
follows : 

‘ The offences of any man who bathes in this nver are im- 
mediately expiated, and unprecedented virtue is engendered. 
Its waters, offered by sons to tlieir ancestors, in faith, for three 
j ears, yield to the lattor rarely attainable gratification. Men 
of the twice-born orders who offer sacrifice in this river to the 
lord of sacrifice, Purushottama [V1 $qu Krapa] obtain whatever 
they desire, either here or In heaven. Saints who are purified 
from all soil by bathing in its waters, and whose minds are in- 
tent on Kedava [“ the long-haired one," Vi?i>u-Kreija), acquire 
thereby final liberation. This sacred stream, heara of, desired, 
seen, touched, bathed in, or hymned, day by day, eanctlfles all 
beings ; and those who, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, “Gafigft! Gaftg&l" atone for the sins com- 
mitted during three previous lives The place whence this 
river proceeds, for the purification of the three worlds, is the 
third division of the celestial region, the seat of Vishnu’ 
(tr Wilson, London, 18C4-77, n 272 f ). 

A remarkable legend, told m connexion with 
Kanklial, a town close to Hardw&i, has been 
interpreted to represent a conflict between the 
rival cults of Vi§nu and Siva, m which first the 
former, but finally the latter, acquired the ascend- 
ancy. The story as told in the Puriinas (Wilson, 
Vishnu Purdna, i. 120 ff. ; Dowson, Classical Diet, 
of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879, p. 76 ff ) relates 
that Dnksa made a great sacrifice here, and in- 
vited all the gods except Siva But his consort, 
Sati or Umii, jealous for the honour of her lord, 
induced him to create a monster, Ylrabhadra, who 
was ordered to mar the sacrifice. Accompanied 
by the terrible goddess Rudrakall and her train, 
Virabhadra attacked the assembled gods, with the 
result that Yama, god of death, had hzs stall' 
broken, and Sarasvatl, goddess of learning, and 
the Matn, or mother-goddesses, had their noses 
cut ott. Yajfia, lord of sacrifice, was decapitated, 
and he now forms the constellation Mriga6iras, 
the antelope’s head A variant of the tale makes 
Sat! in her wrath destroy herself on the scene of 
sacrifice by leaping into the sacjificial fire. ,An 
ancient temple, dedicated to Siva as Dafaei- 
vara, ‘Lord of Daksa,’ marks the scone of the 
tragedy. 

Iiardwilr, from its vicinity to Delhi, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Muhammadans ; 
and Timflr, m his Memoirs (Elliot, Hist, of India, 
ui. 458 ff.), desenbes a terrible massacre oi Hindus 
in the neighbourhood. In the course of this and 
later raids the ancient temples were probably 
destroyed. The present town and tlie ruins of 
Mayapur, to the sanctity of which it seems to have 
succeeded, lie on the right bank of the river, which 
is here divided into several channels. One of 
those, winch now possesses the greatest sanctity, 
flows past the town, and from it the Ganges Canal 
is supplied. The Brahmans at the time of its 
construction declared that the waters of the holy 
river would never enter the canal or serve the 
utilitarian purposes of irrigation. The prediction 
was not fulfilled, and the Benefits resulting from 
the project have induced the Brahmans to accept 
the inevitable. 

Cunningham supposes that he has identified the 
remains of the older sacred town, Maydpur, ‘city 
of illusion’; and this site contains three old 
temples. That of Mftyfi. Devi he believes to date 
from the 10th or 11th cent. A.D. The principal 
image is a three-headed and four-handed deity, 
which is probably Durg&. Close by is a nude 
male image which probably belongs to the Jain 
sect. In Hardw&r itself all the temples are modern, 
and none of them displays any architectural 
beauty. The chief shrine is the Gangftdvfira, or 
‘gate of the Ganges,’ near the present sacred 
bathing-place. This temple is small, and the idol, 
dressed m tawdry robes, is surrounded by a 
number of attendant images of other gods. The 
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original stone marked with the footprints of Vipnu 
is said to have disappeared under water some time 
ago } but a substitute has been provided. 

The bathing steps have been the scene of more 
than one tragedy. In 1819, in the early days of 
British rule, before the method of regulating these 
enormous gatherings of pilgrims had been dis- 
covered, the rush of bathers was so great that no 
fewer than 430 lives were lost. These dangers 
have now been removed by widening the steps and 
regulating the numbers which enter the sacred 
pool. The chief risk at these crowded fairs is an 
outbreak of infectious disease. In 1892 a sudden 
epidemic of cholera made it necessary to disperse 
the pilgrims before the end of the fair. Tins led 
to much local agitation, and an inquiry was 
held, the result of which was that the charges 
made against the officials were found to be without 
foundation. The pilgrim priests {panda) are an 
ignorant, extortionate class. It was only a selfish 
regard for their own interests that led to this 
agitation, and at a later period they were active 
opponents of the plague regulations enforced by 
the Government. The chief fair occurs when the 
sun enters Aries. Every twelfth year, when 
Jupiter is in the sign Aquarius, the Kumbh Mela 
(Skr. kumbha, Aouarius), a specially large fair, 
takes place. Harawicke estimated the attendance 
m 1796 at 2J millions ; liaper in 1808 at 2 millions. 
In more recent years the attendance has diminished, 
chiefly because railway facilities allow of pilgrim- 
age throughout the year, and local devotees are 
able to visit other and moie distant holy placos. 
The fair has sometimes been the scene of conflicts 
between rival bodies of ascetics. In 1760 a tierce 
battle occurred between the BairagI or Vpignava 
ascetics and the Gosain, or followers of Siva, m 
which the former were defeated, with a loss, it is 
said, of some 1800 lives. After the close of the 
Hardwar fair some pilgrims make their way by 
th% difficult route to tne Himalayan shrines of 
Kedarnath and Badarinath (qq.v ). 

Literature — The above account la largely based on personal 
observation. The report by Cunningham (A rch Hep. li. [1871] 
231 ff ) to valuable, and has been to some extent summarized 
by A. Fuhrer in his Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions, 
Allahabad, 1891, p. 15 1 £arly accounts are those of T. Bacon, 
First Impressions in Hindostan, London, 1886, II 152 ft , 
T Skinner, Excursions m India*, do 1833, i 128 ff , 180 If 
Some of the temples and Images are illustrated in W. Crooke, 
PR*, London, 1896 \V. CKOOKE. 

HAREM, HARIM.-See Woman (Muslim). 

HARlSCHANDlS.— The HariAchandls are a 
sect of Indian Vai^na va ascetics. Their name is 
derived from that of an ancient king entitled 
H&nschandra, who is said to have lived in the 
Tretd Yuga , or Silver Age. Many legends are 
recorded concerning him. In the Attareya Brah- 
mana (vii. 13-18) it is told how he purchased 
Suna(i£eph& to be offered in vicarious sacrifice 
instead of his own son. 1 This is the oldest refer- 
ence to him. In later literature he is best known 
for his piety and his sufferings. He was a sort of 
Indian Job, who passed through inconceivable and 
undeserved woe, and had to sell even his wife and 
child in order to pay the dues of the rapacious 
saint ViSv&mitra. He finally sank to be the servant 
of a Pom, his duties being to collect the clothes 
that covered the corpses at the Benares place of 
cremation, and to deliver them to his master. At 
the climax of his sufferings in this degrading 
occupation, he had to steal the clothes from the 
corpse of his own son, which was brought thither 
for cremation by his mother, Hariichandra’s long- 
parted wife. The parents resolved to end their 
sorrows by dying on the son’s funeral pyre. The 

l Of Max nailer. Hi*, of Aw. Skr. Literature, London, 
18W, p. 468(1. 


gods then intervened. His Dorn master, who was 
really the god Dharma, or Virtue, taking human 
form on purpose to test Hariichandra’s sense of 
duty, expressed himself satisfied. Hariichandra 
and his wife were translated to heaven, and his 
son was resuscitated and restored to his kingdom, 
where he reigned in his father’s stead. The whole 
story is told with much pathos in the seventh and 
following chapters of the Mdrkandeya Purdna, 1 
and is a favourite subject of modern vernacular 
literature. 

The Hariichandls are nearly all of very low 
caste, mostly Dorns. They claim to practise the 
tenets handed down to them from Han£chandra’s 
Dom master, who was taught piety by his servant 
m the intervals of his employment. They woiship 
Vi$nu as the Creator of tlie universe ; and, if they 
have any other definite doctrines, they are those 
of the Bhakti-marga (see ERE u. 539 ft.). 

Literature.— H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus. 
London, 1861, i. 181 , M. A. S herring, Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, 1 267 , W. Crooke, TC, do 1896. ii 

49i f G. A. Grierson. 

HARMONY SOCIETY. — See Communistic 
Societies, vol. in. p. 780 f. 

HARPIES.— Barely does a mythological figure 
express so unmistakably its nature by its name. 
The Harpies are 'Afdirvtat, ‘Snatchers,’ creatures of 
rapine, and ramdity. On a black-figured vase 
in the Berlin Museum (Cat. 1682, Arch. Zettung, 
1882, pi 9) two Harpies are figured, and against 
them cheir name m the dual, Apeirvia t ‘the two 
Snatchers ’ (see fig 1). From this vase we are cer- 
tain that in the 6th cent, n c tho Greeks conceived 
of the Harpy as a winged dannon of human female 
form. The vase is of special interest because, 
though the two winged figures are inscribed as 
‘ Harpies,’ the scene of winch they form part is tlie 
slaying of Medusa. This shows that Harpies were 
apt to be confused with another typo of monster, 
the Gorgon. The Gorgon is always di ft eicn tinted 
from the Harpy by tho mask-like faie iuth tusks 
and protruding tongue (see Gorgon), but the 
Gorgon is sometimes figured in Greek art as per- 
forming the functions of a Haipy, t e. snatching 
away human beings. 

The function of the Harpies as Snatchers comes 
out clearly in Homer {Od. xx. 77 f.) s 

r6<t>pa. Si rdf ncovpat 'A pm/tou dn)p*iiiou'ro, 

<ai j>' iSocrav arvyeppoiv ’E pivvaiv ap.<fuiro\evni>. 

Penelope is telling the old Lycmn story of how the 
daughters of Pandareos waited in their father’s 
hall while Aphrodite planned for them in Olympus 
a goodly marriage , but they never came to mar- 
riageable age, for 

* Meantime the Snatchers snatched away the maids, and gave 
them o’er 

To the hateful ones, the Erinyes, to serve them evermore * 

The Harpies here are little more than ministers 
of untimely death ,* they are only half-way towards 
impersonation ; and to give them a capital letter 
is really to crystallize tbeir personality prema- 
turely. It most always be remembered that to the 
Greek, even when the Harpies became fully per- 
sonalized, their name earned its adjectival sense 
of ‘ snatchers ’ in a way lost to us. 

To Homer, in the passage cited, they are death- 
demons near akin to the Erinyes, the angry ghosts. 
But here, as so often, Homer has moved somewhat 
away from primitive conceptions, of which, how- 
ever, in this very passage he betrays a haunting 
remembrance. The Snatchers were originally not 
death-demons but simply winds. Penelope, just 
before the passage cited, prays m her desolation 
that the ‘storm’ (0te\\a) may ‘ snatch her away* 

l F. Pargiterto tr., p. 82 ff. The story also occurs in tht 
Padma Purdpa. 
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(ivaprd^a<m), just as the' storm-winds* (0fa\\ai) 
snatched away the daughters of l’andaieos : 

we 4’ or* Haveaptou eovpas ayihorro tfv«AAat (Od xx. 66). 

Cleaily the Harpies are equated with the storm- 
winds. It is only incidentally as Snatchers that 
they perform the functions of death-demons. 


cylix (fig. 2) in the Wurzburg Museum (Inv. 354). 
Phmeus, to the right, reclines at his banquet, at- 
tended by the women of his family, one of whom 
holds a large flower m token of plenty and fertility. 
The Harpies, the sirocco-snatchers, have been at 
their work fouling the feast, but for the last time 



Fia 1 Painting on Berlin vase. 


As winds the Harpies have a double function : 
they not only snatch away to destruction ; they 

f ive life. Homer (II xvi. 150) tells us that a Harpy, 
odarge (‘Swift-foot’), was the mother of the 
horses of Achilles by Zephyros the West Wind. 
Both parents are winds ; hut, as was natural in a 
niare-tu ceding countiy, the Harpy was conceived 
of not as a woman, but as the creature who was 
swiftness embodied— a fleet horse. The notion 
that winds could impregnate was wide-spread in 
antiquity. Vergil (Georg, m 274 f.) says of mares • 
• . . saepo sine ullis oonjugiis vento gravidae, mirabile dictu * 
The winds are breaths and souls (irvttnara ) ; and, 
when breezes are spoken of as ‘ life-begetting’ 
({'voydroi) and 4 soul-rearmg ’ (faxorpopot), this was 
not to the ancients a mere metaphoi. Winds, says 
the author of the Geoponica (lx. 3), ‘ give life not 
only to plants but to all things ’ 

It depends, however, on what nuaiter of the 
world one lives in which wind will be beneficent 


they are chased away seawards by the two sons of 
Boreas the clean Noith Wind, Zetes (‘ Life Blower’) 
and Kalais (‘Fair Prosperity’). North Winds 
(beneficent) and South Winds (maleficent) have 
alike four great cmved wings. The sea towards 
which the North Winds are blowing— the topo- 
graphy is Thracian — is clearly indicated by dol- 
phins. No one who has felt the blight of a sirocco 
will fail to understand the pestilential wind-demons. 

Unquestionably in the nature and function of the 
Harpy the maleficent element pi evaded For this 
reason ‘Haipy-tomb’ is probably a misnomer ior 
the famous monument in the British Museum. I lie 
bird-demons figured on it are too gentle m nature. 
At the same time it must be remembered that 
the monument cornea from Lycia, the home of 
the myth of the daughters of Pandaieos and the 
‘ Snatchers.* 

LirERATCRE. — Roscher, t v 'Harpjia', Cecil Smith, ‘Har- 
pies in Greek Art,’ in JUS xiii. [1892-93] 103 (esp for the vexed 



Fia 2 Wurzburg cylix. 


and which maleficent. The principal myth in 
which the Harpies are concerned was a Thracian 
one— that of the feast of Phineus ; and here the 
Harpies clearly stand for pestilential winds winch 
come from the South — in a word, for the sirocco, 
which blights man, beast, and vegetation. The 
feast of Phmeus is clearly depicted on the famous 


question of the ' Harpy-tomb' and tor the interpretation of the 
Cyrene oup with supposed figures of Harpies) ; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, 
pp. 176-226 (on the almost inextricable confusion between 
Keres, Gorgons, Harpies, and Sirens, and for the various art- 
monuments). Among the modem Greeks some functions of 
the Harpies, but not their name, are exercised by the Nereids 
(q t>.) , but, as the Nereids perform ail the functions of Nymphs 
in genera), to discuss them here would only cause confusion, 
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For Nereid* aa active In whirlwind*, Bee J. C Lawson, Modem 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1910, 
P. 142. J. E. Harrison. 

HARRANIANS. — The Harramans were a 
Syrian religious community named after their 
headquarters, Harr&n (the Haran of the OT, and 
Carrhae of the classical geographers). The first 
mention of them as a sect seems to be in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahr6 (ed. Cliabot, 
Paris, 1895, p. 69), composed about a.d. 840 ; he 
confuses them with the Manichceuns, and records 
an occurrence of the year 764 in which they were 
concerned. Owing to the fame acquired by various 
professional men and writers belonging to this 
community, they attracted the attention of Muslim 
authors, who composed numerous monographs 
about them and their tenets. Some of these are 

E reserved, at any rate in part, in the Fihnst, or 
iibliogiaphy, of Ibn al-Nadlm, composed A H. 
377 (A.D 987) ; and accounts of them are given in 
the Mut uj al-Dhahab of Masfidi, composed A.H. 
332 (A.D. 943), and in his later work, the Tanbih, 
composed A.H. 345 (A.D. 956). Much is also heard 
about them in the 6th cent, of Islam, especially in 
the treatise on Sects by ShahrastanI (+A.H. 548 
rA.D. 1153]) and the ‘Guide of the Peiplexed’ of 
Moses Mainiorudes (f a h. 601 [A.D. 1204]). The 
community seems to have disappeared during the 
devastation of Mesopotamia by tne Mongols in the 
7th cent, of Islam. 

Islamic writers usually call them Sabians 
(t$Cibi'ah) — a name which occurs in the Qur’an, 
wheie those who bear it are treated with some 
respect; and, according to some of the Muslim 
authorities, the Harramans adopted it in A.H. 218 
(A.D. 833), in order to obtain recognition as a 
tolerated cult. The name itself, it is thought, 
really belonged to quite a diflerent community, 
viz. the Mandaians. This account of the appella- 
tion, which was first enucleated by Chwolsohn in 
hi* monumental treatiso on the Ssabier (St. Peters- 
burg, 1856), has ordinarily been accepted ; but it 
is not free from difficulty, for Tabari (f A.H. 310 
[A D. 922]),* in his Commentary on the Qur’iin (i. 
243, Cairo, 1321), after Yfinus b. 'Abd al-A'Ja 
(t 264 [877]) after Abdallah b Wahb (f 107 [812]) 
after Usamah b. Zaid (t 153 [770]), locates the Sabi’ali 
in the Jazirah of Mau§il, which, though somewhat 
vague, is a correct location of Harran, but would 
not suit the Mandoeans. If these authorities are 
correctly given, the connexion between IJarr&n 
and the Sabi’ah must have been three-quarters of 
a century earlier than the date given in the 
Fihnst ; and the earliest geographer Istakhrl (c. 
A H. 300 [A.D. 912]) mentions Harran as the city 
of the §abi’In (p. 76, ed. de Goeje, 1870), without 
any suspicion that the connexion was less than a 
century old. ‘There,’ he says, ‘are their seven- 
teen sacristans ( sadanah ).’ Neither of these author- 
ities was accessible to Chwolsohn. Further, it 
would appear from good traditions that the fol- 
lowers of Muhammadjwere known by their enemies, 
and even to some extent among themselves, as 
Qdbi’ah, and this seems to bear some relation to 
the title which Muhammad connects with Abraham, 
Hariif ', and which he gave his own community. 
For Christian writers frequently speak of the 
Harranians as pagans, hanpe , and Abraham is 
connected with the city of Harran m Ao 7 4 rather 
more decidedly than in the narrative of Genesis. 
The controversial but decidedly learned writer, 
Ibn Hazm (t458 [1063]), in his Ftyal wa-Milal 
(Cairo, 1317, i. 35), has no hesitation in identifying 
the ifarranians with the §dbfans of the Qur’ftn, 
and supposes that Abraham was sent to convert 
them, and that daring his time they took the 
name IJanlf. According to him, they believe, 


like the Mazdseans, in two eternal elements ; they 
honour the seven planets and the twelve constella- 
tions, and paint them in their temples ; they offer 
sacrifice and incense : but they have five prayers 
similar to the Muslim ceremony, they fast in 
Ramadan, turn to the Ka'ba in prayer, and regard 
the same meats as unlawful as are so regarded by 
the Muslims ; their religion was then identical 
with that afterwards restored by Muhammad, 
except that they had introduced the worship of 
the stars and of idols, which Abraham endeavoured 
ineffectively to abolish. 

Although this account has many inaccuracies of 
detail, it is confirmed in some important matters 
by the others ; and it seems to solve one of the 
nuzzles of Islamic history, viz. the adoption by 
Muhammad of the name fyanif, while he himself 
was called sdbi' by his contemporaries. But this 
would imply that the latter name was used either 
by or for this community m his time, whence we 
should suppose that the story adopted by Chwolsohn 
was a fiction invented by its enemies— a supposi- 
tion which is by no means unlikely. The origin 
of the appellation Sdbi'ah is obscure. Tabari in 
Ins history (i. 178) derives it from one §abi’, a son 
of Methuselah, but in his Commentary (i. 243), 
like the lexicographers, he supposes it to come 
from a verb §aba*a, ‘he changed his religion,* 
which appears to be an inference from the applica- 
tion of the name to Muhammad and lus followers. 
A rather better etymology seems to be that put 
into the mouth of a S&bi’an by ShahrastanI (p. 203), 
from gabt 3, ‘ to desire,’ since that verb is also found 
in Syriac, and would have an exact analogue in 
the name muridun, ‘aspirants after the know- 
ledge of God,’ which is taken by Sufi novices, and 
has even been used as the title of a sect. 

The accounts of tho Uarranian Bystem pieserved 
by the Muslims purport to come either from 
members of the sect with whom the authors came 
m contact, or from Arabic translations of their 
sacred books. One of the latter was made by 
order of a qadi of Harran, and, according to the 
author of the Fihrist, was widely lead ; of another, 
called the ‘Book of the Five Mysteries,’ he had 
come across a mutilated copy. A fjarraman 
calendai was composed by Abu Sa'id Wahb b. 
Ibrahim, the Christian contemporary of Ibn al- 
Nadim, who gives it in extenso , and another is 
embodied by al-Blrttnl in Ins Chronology of ancient 
Nations (A.H. 390 [A.D. 999], tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, pp. 314-320). The Fihnst also embodies a list 
of Harranian gods, and some other matter of an 
analogous kina. A magical treatise called Ghdyat 
al-JJalcim, of about A.H. 440 (A.D. 1048), also con- 
tains what is ostensibly a lengthy extract from 
a Sabi’ an book. Finally, ShahrastanI reproduces 
a lengthy dialogue between the Sabi’ ana and the 
Hanifs. 

From a comparison of these documents, Chwolsohn 
inf ci red that the H&rranians were, as the Chris- 
tians called them, pagans, i.e. a community who 
had retained a mixture of Babylonian and Hel- 
lenic religion, over which there had been super- 
imposed a coating of Neo-Platonic philosophy 
(chiefly among the educated), while certain features 
had also been adopted from one of the monotheistic 
cults, possibly through the influence of the sui- 
rounding Muslims, This view perhaps harmonizes 
the evidence before us as well as it is possible to 
harmonize it j yet the Muslim authors seem to call 
attention with justice to certain features which 
§ftbi’ism shares with Islam, especially three daily 
prayers measured by inclinations and prostrations, 
which imply that they were a real sect, i.e. followers 
of a system founded by some person or persons, 
rather than that their worship was a survival modi- 
fied by unconscious syncretism. The ‘ prophets ’ 
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whom they professed to follow were Hermes and 
Agathodcemon, whom they identified in Shahra- 
st&nl’a time with Seth and Idris (Enoch) ; these 
names appear to belong to the Hermetic period of 
Hellenic religion (G. Murray, Four Stages in 
Greek Reliqion, 1912, p 95). 

Of the documents mentioned above, the most 
authentic appears to be the list of gods, which, 
however, is so seriously corrupted or mistranslated 
that little ran be made of it ; in another account 
the Harranians are said to sacrifice to the gods 
of the seven week-days, whose names are partly 
lfaby Ionian, partly Greek. To these the sacrificial 
calendar adds 4 demons, jinn, spirits, the god of the 
jinn, the lord of the hour, the god who makes 
arrows fly ; the god Taw ft z [or Tammttz], who was 
slain by nis master, who then ground his bones in 
a mill, and scattered them to the winds ; Haman 
the prince, father of the gods, the prince of the 
jinn, the greatest god, the god North, the lord of 
fortune,’ etc. The account of their sacrifices 
contains much that is incredible; the sacrificial 
animals were, according to it, in many cases burned 
alive ; and on one day they would sacrifice a child, 
whose flesh was thoroughly boiled and made into 
cakes, which wore then eaten by a certain class of 
the worshippers. On a particular day they prayed 
for the destruction of tho Mosque of Harran, the 
Christian Church, and the Women’s Market; to 
be followed by the lestoration of their kingdom. 
It seems clear that the calendar is the work of an 
enemy of the sect The story, however, of the 
human sacrifice appears to have been brought up 
as frequently as tho modern accusation of the 
same kind against the Jews. Dionysius (loc. nt ) 
asserts that they annually entrapped a victim, 
whom, after keeping for a year, they decapitated 
with a view to divining by his head ; and this story 
is separately told in tho Fihrist, where, m lieu of 
decapitation, they are said to have boiled the body 
so long that the head came off The victim, accord- 
ing to this account, was a person who displayed 
‘ mercurial ’ qualities, which are explained m the 
Glulyat al-IJakim. In the story of Dionysius, one 
of their victims succeeded m escaping and invoking 
the Muslim authorities, who severely fined the 
delinquents ; we may, however, be sure that the 
>raoticos described in this calendar would never 
mve been tolerated by the Muslim rulers. AI- 
Blrflnl’s calendar agrees in some zespects with that 
of the Fihrist, but contains many more names. 
The chief accounts agiee in making the Barramans 
pray towards the north, and fast for thirty days, 
distributed between December, February, and 
March. They had a law of purity resembling in 
several respects that of the Jews, and they had a 
table of unlawful meats, wrongly identifiea by Ibn 
Hazm with that of the Qur’ftn, since they tabued 
the camel. 

Most of the accounts make star-worship a chief 
characteristic of the fiftbt’an Bystem, and in the 
magical treatise published by Dozy they are 
credited with an elaborate astrological theology. 
As, however, the author gives reasons why no 
Sabi’an can ever divulge tho mysteries of his faith, 
the authenticity of this document is self-condemned. 
The ‘Book of the Five Mystonos,’ from which ex- 
tracts are reproduced by the author of the Fihrist, 
appears to be a service-book, in which there are 
versicles and responses repeated by the k&hin (priest) 
and a congregation of youths, apparently identified 
with the oughdftri (an uncertain word, which may 
be Persian). The matter of this servioe-book is so 
poor that the author of the Fihrist suggests that 
the translator was either a bad scholar or translated 
too literally. 

Mnsftdf and Shahraatfal treat the Sabi’ans as 
philosophers rather than as pagans j besides temples 


to the planets, which, according to Mas'fldf. 
were in a variety of geometrical figures, they haa 
temples of the First Cause and the Reason, of the 
Chain, Matter, and the Soul. In Masfldi’s time 
only one temple remained — that of /aeydXi) Bed, * the 
great goddess,’ which, however, the Muslims sup- 
posed to be dedicated to Abraham’s father, called 
in the Qur’an Azar. The knocker of the door 
bore an inscription in Syriac characters which 
Mad ad f was told meant 4 Whoso knows himself is 
religious,’ supposed to come from Plato He also 
tells of a ceremony of initiation undergone by the 
Sftbi’an youths in the vaults of this temple, similar 
to one described in the magical treatise. Shahra- 
stfinl’s ‘Debate’ makes the Sftbi’ans defend by 
metaphysical arguments their practice of approach- 
ing trie First Cause indirectly by sacrifices and 
prayers to the intermediaries, who are the powers 
attached to the celestial spheres. 

Many works by Sabi’an authors are still extant, 
but they appear to throw no light upon their tenets. 
Their most famous man of science was Thabit b. 
Qurrah (a.h. 211-288 [a.d. 826-900]), who trans- 
lated various Greek scientific works into Syriac and 
Arabic. Equally distinguished as a secretary of 
state was Ibrftlifm b. Hil&l (313-384 [925-994]), 
many of whoso letters and poems are preserved. 
We learn from Jus biography (Yakut, Diet of 
Learned Men , ed. Margoliouth, 1910, i 324-358) 
that the family profession was medicine, as was 
the case with other $ftbi’ans of note. Ibrahim was 
famous for Ins accurate acquaintance with the 
Qur’an— a qualification indispensable in his voca- 
tion. The private letters of this personage do not 
appear to difler in their religious expressions from 
those of professed monotheists. 

Until some discovery is made of genuine works 
belonging to the soct, their origin and tenets must 
remain obscure. A eeitain amount of veracity is 
attested for the Muslim accounts by the number of 
Syriac woids which they contain , and it is notice- 
able that some Muslims call them 4 Chaldreairt, ’ 
and others ‘Chasdieaus’ (so Fakhr al-dln ltazi, 

(• 006 [1209]), which perhaps was a title that they 
assumed. The polemic put in the Qur’an (vi. 74- 
83) into the mouth of Abraham, who endeavours to 
convert his father from the worship of idols, and 
himself repudiates the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, bears a curious likeness to that which 
Shah rastanl ascribes to the 4 faults ’ in their reply 
to the Harraman Sabi’ans. 

LirKKATDas —Beside* Chwoltohn’s work mentioned above, 
there is text and tr of the extract from Gh&yat al- Hakim by 
Doxy and de Goeje, in the Aotet du sixiime Congrts det On- 
entalistes, Leyden, 1888, ii 285 tt 

D. S. Marooliouth. 
HARTMANN.— See Pessimism. 

HARVEST. — The ceremonies and observances 
of primitive races before, during, or after harvest 
belong to a group of customs which havegathered 
round the critical seasons of the year. The exact 
date at which such celebrations or ritualistic 
observances are earned out varies according to the 
character of the community. Among tribes whose 
chief occupation is hunting, the opening of the 
hunting season will, as a rule, be found to be 
marked by a ceremony which lias for its object to 
secure a plentiful supply of game and the success 
of the hunters. In agnculture, the most critical 
season to the primitive mind is the time of Bowing. 
This period of the year is marked by magical rites 
and practices intended to ensure tne growth and 
fertility of the cropt. As the year goes on, various 
means are employed to influence the course of 
natural phenomena or avert the evil consequences 
of untoward conditions, such as an inadequate 
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rainfall. Harvest observances, though in their 
most obvious aspect in a civilized community they 
celebrate only the turn of the year and the fruition 
of the labours of the preceding months, depend, to 
the primitive mind, upon the same principles as the 
rites of the earlier stages ; and consequently the 
harvest is not simply an occasion for rejoicing, but 
a time at winch natural forces have still to be 
propitiated. 

Taking harvest rites as a whole, the essential 
elements resolve themselves into three: (1) pro- 
pitiatory rites ; (2) observances to secure fertility ; 
(3) communion, and the offering of firstfruits, 
usually accompanied or followed closely by a feast, 
a period of licence or rej'oicing, which in the course 
of development tends to become simply a celebra- 
tion of the end of the labours of the year. These 
elements do not necessanly all appear m all harvest 
practices, nor aie they always clearly distinguish- 
able. A rite may exhibit features which would 
justify its classification under more than one head. 

z. Propitiatory and cognate rites antecedent to 
the harvest. — At a stage of belief which attributes 
a soul or spirit to objects both animate and in- 
animate, the act of destruction involved in pluck- 
ing fruit or killing an animal for human consump- 
tion is one of peculiar danger. In both cases the 
spirits of the animal or vegetable world must bo 
propitiated to avert the evil which would otherwise 
inevitably follow assimilation. In the case of corn, 
which impresses the mind merely by the regularity 
of its growth and the etlect of space it gives, the 
feeling of danger is intensified by the fact of human 
interference with the course of Nature in eultuial 


operations, as well as by the organized and pro- 
longed effoit required to secure the crop. This 
deduction from the general character of leligious 
beliefs among primitive people is fully borne out 
by their practices at the opening of the harvest 

Among the ancient Egyptians, the reaper, after cutting the 
first few blades of corn, atoned for the Impiety of his act by 
beating his breast and uttering the lament which the Greeks 
called MaiVpatf (Herod li 79) , in Greece, Just as the death of 
vegetation wae bewailed In the Linus song, a song was 
sung over the corn-stack (*IovA«k), and In Babylonia the death 
of Tammuz (Obviously, from the legend, a personification of the 
corn) was bewailed bj the women The feast of Demetcr Chloe, 
which was held at Athens on the sixth of Thargelion, at about 
the time when the corn was ripe, was a solemn feast of purifica- 
tion and of mortification, and probably was originally the feast 
of atonement and propitiation before the gathering of the 
harvest (L. R Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii 34) The 
Nandi woman, when she goes with her daughters to pluck the 
first ears of eleusine grain in her plantation, is actuated by the 
same motive . the plucking is a solemn function with a regular 
ritual, and the crop as a whole can be gathered only when the 
com bas been accepted by the spirits (A. 0 Hollis, The Nandi, 
Oxford, 1900, p. 46) 

Among the Thangkuls of Manipur, no work other than that 
of attending the crop is done from the time of the first genna, 
or tabu period, which follows the sowing. Among the Mao 
group of the same district, a genna lasting for four days is 
observed at the beginning of the harvest (T 0 Hodson, The 
Ndaa Tribe* of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 167 ff ). Any action 
which might prove prejudicial to the crops Is thus prevented 
A ritual must be observed at the time of plucking the first 
fruit or seed, before the real harvest begins, to secure a plentiful 
crop and to avoid offenoe to the spirits (see art Firsthuhts), 

Another indication of the sacrosanct character of the crop is 
that the first sheaf is sometimes cut by some one specially 
designated In Ceylon, among the Burghers, the first sheaf is 
cut by a Kurumba, a man belonging to a tribe whose members 
are looked upon as magicians. Among the Kurgs of Southern 
India, the man who has to cut the first blades of corn is chosen 
by an astrologer, and in the ceremony which follows he is not 
allowed to mix with other members o! the tribe until the loaf 
made from the grain of the blades he has cut has been eaten. 
In one part of Yorkshire, the first corn was cut by the vicar, 
and from this oorn the bread for the communion was made 


(1) The ‘ com-spirvt .' — Customs connected with 
the gathering of the harvest and the thresliing of 
the oorn which are practised, or were practised 
until recently, among the European peasantry 
point to the survival of a belief in a spirit immanent 
m the corn, or closely connected with its fertility. 
The existence of this belief is affirmed by the 
epithets 'corn-mother,’ ‘pea-mother,’ and ‘rye- 


mother,’ according to the nature of the crops. In 
Lithuania it was believed that an old woman sat 
among the corn ; both in Germany and in Poland, 
children were warned against entering the cornfields 
or treading down the corn because of the ‘oorn- 
mother.’ The ‘ corn-mother ’ is sometimes identified 
with Death, and the children are warned against 
entering the cornfield because 'Death sits a mong 
the com * ; the last sheaf is sometimes known as 
* the Dead One,’ and in a children’s game played 
in Transylvania Death is represented by a child 
dressed m maize leaves. At Dmkelsbiihl m Bavaria, 
the corn-mother was said to punish the farmer for 
his sins by giving him a bad harvest. 

The precise character of the beliefs is still moie 
clearly indicated by customs followed at various 
stages of the work. The spirit is supposed to reside 
m the last sheaf of corn, the object or the reapers or 
threshers being to drive it away or oatch it. In 
Hanover, the reapeis beat the last corn with sticks 
until all the gram has fallen from the stalks, when 
the corn-spint is said to have gone. A more 
common piactice is to make the last blades of com 
into a doll — the ‘corn-mother.* At Dantzig, the 
doll is brought home in the last waggon. Fic 
quently the doll is dressed in women’s clothes, as 
in Holstein. When the ‘corn-spirit’ is conceived 
as an old woman, the doll is made by one of the 
elder women, but when the corn-spirit is thought 
to he young, a ‘maiden,’ the task usually falls to 
the lot of a young girl. This presents an annlogy 
to the Mexican belief that the corn-spirit aged as 
the crops grew and approached inability • victims 
of appiopriate age were offered at different seasons, 
vaiying from young children at the first growth to 
old men sacrificed at harvest time. 

At Bruck in Styria, the ideas of youth and age 
were combined. The doll was appropriately bound, 
usually by the oldest married woman under fifty - 
hve m the village, but the finest ears of this sheaf 
were plucked out to make a wreath for the 
prettiest girl, who earned it to the farmer. The 
‘corn-mother’ was either placed m the barn at 
once or earned on a pole behind the girl who 
took the wreath to the farmer, and then placed 
on a pile of wood to foim the centre of the harvest 
supper and dance ; it was aftorw'ards hung up 
in the bam until the threshing was over. Some- 
times the man who cut the last blades of corn 
from which the doll was made was wrapped up 
in the corn-mother and earned round the village 
by the other reapers. The wreath was dedicated 
in church on the following Sunday, and at Eastei 
the grain was rubbed out by a seven year old gill 
and scattered among the young corn, while the 
straw was given to the cattle at Christmas to make 
them thrive. 

The customs described present, on analysis, 
several elements which are closely akin to the 
animistic beliefs of more primitive races. Briefly, 
these elements may be stated to be. (j) the 
immanence of a spirit m the crop and especially 
in the last corn cut, to which material expression 
is frequently given by an emblem or figure, usually 
human ; (6) tne conception of maturity in the corn- 
spirit, accompanied, liowever, by a paiallel con- 
ception of youth; (c) the idea of sympathetic 
connexion m the performers of certain rites, shown, 
for instance, by the age of the binder of the doll 
and the wearer of the wreath ; (d) the sacrosanct 
character of the act of cutting the last blades 
of corn, the reaper being sometimes identified 
with the corn, sometimes treated as though 
guilty of a crime : (e) the vitality of the corn- 
spirit, as signified by the preservation of its 
material representation, which ensures fertility in 
the future when given in part to the cattle and 
in part mixed with the crop of the following year. 
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The ritual of Osiris and Inis in ancient Egyj 
and the myth on winch it was based, as well as tl_. 
epithets Mdsatpa, lVXe <r</>6poi, Kapro<p6pot, applied 
in Greece to Gaia, and Kaj>iro<p6pos, MeydXaprot 
(‘goddess of the great loaf’), and XXdij (‘the 
verdure ’), to Demeter, whose name, it is suggested, 
means ‘barley- or spelt-mother’ (Ai 7 = nj or Zetd), 
and the legends and ntual of worship of Gaia, 
Demetor, and Kore, seem to point to an earlier 
belief, in which these deities were identified with 
the com in the same manner as the ‘ corn-spirit ’ 
of more primitive races— a phase m a general 
belief in a vegetation-spirit out of which grew the 
worship of Aaoms, Attis, and Dionysus, as well as 
of the deities more specifically connected with the 
corn (see GB* ii. j and COS ill. chs. i.-ii.). 

(2) Various forms \n which the corn-spirit is 
conceived . — 

Among the Slavs, the last sheaf is known as the ‘Wheat- 
mother, the ‘ Eye mother/ the * Oats mother/ the * Barley- 
mother/ eto. At Westerhusen in Saxony, the last corn out is 
made into the shape of a woman and decked in ribbons and 
cloth In the district of Tarnow in Galicia, while known by the 
same name, it is made into the form of a wreath. In Auxeire 
in Prance, the last sheaf is known as the 1 M other of the Wheat/ 
etc , and is left standing in the field until tho last waggon is 
about to go homo It is then made into a doll and dressed in 
clothes belonging to the farmer, a branch is stuck in its breast, 
and it is set in the middle of the floor at tho dance in the 
ovening At Osnabrttck, the last sheaf is known as the ‘ Harvest 
Mother * In Erfurt, a very heavy sheaf, but not necessarily 
ths lost, is known as the ‘Great Mother.' In East Prussia, 
the sheaf is known as the ‘Grandmother ’ Near Belfast, the 
last sheaf is known as the ‘Granny,’ its special character 
being shown, os is not infrequently the case, not merely 
by a name being given to it, nut also by a special manner 
of cutting : the reapers stand a little distance away, and cut 
the corn Dy throwing their hooks at it. In Pembrokeshire, the 
same method of cutting is followed At Altisheim in Swabia, 
all the reapers stand before the last strip of corn and all cut 
together 

In some parts of England, the last sheaf was known as the 
‘ Kern baby • The name given to it in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire was the ‘Mell sheaf,' while in Kent it was known as 
the * Ivy Girl ’ In many places in Scotland it was known as 
the ‘ Maiden/ and was usually decked with ribbons , it was also 
known as the ‘Carlin’ or ‘Carlino,’ » s. the ‘old woman,’ 
especially where it was out after Hallowmas. If cut before 
sunset, it was more usually known as the ‘maiden’ ; while, it 
out after, it waa called the • witch ‘ Another name commonly 
used both in Scotland and in Germany is the ‘Oats- bride ’ or 
• Wheat-bride ’ In Germany, an * Oats-brldegroom ’ and ‘ Oats* 
bride * are sometimes fashioned with garments of straw , these 
garments are then plucked from them straw by straw ‘ till 
they stand os bare as a stubble field * (Fraser, GB a ii 180). 
In Silesia, the male and female puppets were oonducted to the 
farm house with all the ceremony of a woddlng procession 
This method of personification of the crop was not confined 
to the European peasantry. It is recorded of the ancient 
Peruvians that they took a portion of the most fruitful of the 
maiao and put it in their granaries This was dressed up in new 
garmonts and known as the ‘mother of the maize’ (AcoBta, 

If at. and Moral Uut pf the Indue [Hakluyt Soo , 1880], 11 374). 

In the Panj&b, a specially fine cotton plant is selected, which is 
known as the 'mother-wtton/ and anointed with buttermilk 
and rloe-water. The Malays, the Dayaks, and the Karens of 
Burma, at harvest time, perform rites to secure the ‘soul of 
the rice/ and thus ensure the fertility of the orops. Among- the 


Dayaks, the chief priest goes through a performance with a 
bundle of charms in his hand ; while gazing in the sir, he 
mokes a rush at some invisible object ; and then, when he shakes 
his charms over a cloth, a few grains of rice fall Into it which 
are oarofully folded up and placed on on altar specially 
prepared Among the Minangkabau of Sumatra, Sailing San, 
the goddess of the rice, is represented by stalks known as the 
‘ mother of the rice,' grown from special groin, which has been 
planted and harvested with special ceremonies, and out only 
after the flrstfruits have been eaten In a festal rooal The rioe- 
mother is fetched home in » neatly worked bag and undor an 
umbrella by persons In gay attire, and placed in the barn. In 
the Malay Peninsula, the ‘ rioe-mother ’ and her ‘child’ are 
represented by sheaves or bundles of ears in the harvest field 
fW. W. Skeat, Malay Magic , London, 1900, p 226 f ). The 
‘bride ’and ‘bridegroom ‘of Silesia find their parallel In Java, 
where the priest picks out a number of ears, ties them together, 
smears thorn with ointment, and adorns them with flowers. 
When the harvest is being carried in, they are provided with a 
bridal otuunber in the barn. 

In these customs the last sheaf has appeared as 
a human being. It is not infrequently described 
as an animal. 

In Germany, when the wind makes the corn wave, it is said 
to be a * wolf in the corn.’ The children are told that the * rye- 
wolf’ will eat them up. Ths wolf is also said to be in the last 


sheaf Near Cologne, the last sheaf was made up in the form 
of a wolf, and was kept in the barn until the whole crop bad 
beon threshed At Wanzleben, the wolf was driven out of the 
com with the last strokes of the flail Both In Austria and in 
Germany a cock was sometimes hidden under the last sheaf, 
and the man who caught it could keep it In Hungary ana 
Poland, a live cock was sometimes buried in the ground, and 
Its head struck off with the scythe In Galloway, ‘ the hare ’ 
was out by the reapers throwing their hooks In Prussia. 
Sweden, Holland, ana France, the reaper who cut the last sheaf 
was said to kill the hare, while near Kiel the animal was the 
cat, or, near Qriinberg, the tom cat. At Straublng, horns were 
stuck in the sheaf to represent a ‘ horned goat,’ whue sometimes 
a live goat was brought on the field, chased by the reapers, 
and killed by the farmer, as at Grenoble In the district of 
Bunzlau, the last sheaf was made up in the form of an ox or 
cow, stuffed with tow, and wrapped in corn ears In Bohemia, 
a sheaf in human form was called the ‘buffalo bull ’ So also 
the name ‘cow’ is given to the last sheaf in Swabia and in 
Switzerland An ox is killed on the field in parts of France, 
and on the threshing floor the lost stroke of the flail ‘kills the 
bull.* Among other animal forms taken by the last sheaf, or 
connected with harvest beliefs, may be mentioned the horse or 
mare, which appears at Stuttgart and in Shropshire , the quail, 
in Normandy , the fox, in Poitou , and the pig and sow, in 
Swabia, Upper Bavaria, and other parts of Germany 

(3) Connexion between the last sheaf and the 
reaper . — Reference has already been made to the 
custom whereby the last sheaf is bound or made 
into the form of a puppet by a woman of an age 
appropriate to the conception that it represents an 
old or young woman. By an extension of the 
custom, the person who performs the ofbee is 
frequently known by the same name as the doll, 
or is specially identified with it. 

In East Prussia, the reaper who cuts the last blades is said to 
get the grandmother.’ In Swabia at Altisheim the man who 
makes the last stroke when the last strip of com is cut by all 
together is said to ‘have the old woman ’ The same assimila- 
tion of the sheaf and the reaper takes place where the sheaf is 
known by the name of an animal, and In numerous instances 


iper Is said to ‘ have the dog,’ the ‘ pig,’ eto At Neusaass 
Prussia), both the last sheaf and the reaper who cute " 
are oalled the ‘old woman.' At Hornkampe (West Prussia), o 


the other hand, tho lost sheaf is known by the name of any one 
who lagged behind in his or her work At Coburg it is believed 
that to out the lost sheaf entails marrying an old woman or 
old man within the year Whore the last sheaf is thought to 
embody youth, it is sometimes believed that the woman who 
outs it will have a child within the year. Brand records (Pop. 
Ant , ed. W. 0. Hazlitt, London, 1906, 8 v 'Harvest') that iff 
the north of England both the girl who cuts the last sheaf and 
the sheaf itself, which is decked out with ribbons and carried 
home with great rejoicing on the last waggon, are called the 
‘ Harvest Queen ’ The ‘ wheat bride ’ of Muglitz in Moravia 
cuts the last sheaf and wears tho ears ; it is said that Bhe will 
be married within the year In the ceremonies of the Mandans 
and Hidatsa of North America, at tho maize harvest, the 
‘ old woman ’ who looks after the crops is represented by old 
women who dance with ears of maize in their hands 

Tho identification is made still more complete 
when a man or woman, usually the reaper or binder 
of the laBt sheaf, is not only made the subject of 
derision, but is wrapped up in the last sheaf. The 
explanation of this may be found m the belief that, 
when tho spirit is beaten out of the last standing 
blades of com, it enters into one of the bystanders. 
The rough horse-play of the haivest field thus 
embodies one of the most primitive forms of belief, 
viz. that anything coming mto contact with what is 
filled with a mysterious ‘ power ’ and is therefore 
tabu will itself be filled with that ‘power’ and 
likewise become tabu. 

At Neusaass, the ‘old woman/ which is dressed up with hat, 
ribbons, and jacket, and the woman who gets It, i e. the binder 
of the lost sheaf, are carried home together ; so also at Hermsdorf 
in Silesia. In Poland, the woman who bound the last sheaf was 
wrapped up in it and carried home ; she sat in the sheaf through- 
out the supper and dance, and, as was common in many districts, 
was known by the name given to the sheaf— in this case baba 
— throughout the following year 

Similar customs appear in the practices attend- 
ant on threshing the com. 

In Bavaria, the last shea! threshed was known as the ‘old 
woman/ and some person was dressed up in the last straw 
carted, and oarried through the village. The practice of La 
Vendee shows the almost complete identification of a person 
and the corn. There, the farmer's wife was tied up in a sheet 
with the last sheaf ana carried to the threshing machine, under 
which she was pushed with the corn. She was then pulled out 
and tossed in the sheet— an obvious simulation of winnowing. 
Sometimes, in Lithuania, corn is threshed on the back of a " in n 
who lies down under the last sheaf. At Wanslsben, after the 
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wolf has been driven out by the last stroke of the flail, a man 
Is led through the village with a chain round his neck, as though 
he were the wolf caught In escaping. In Poland, a man in a 
wolf's skin is led about in a similar manner at Christinas. 

The practice of carrying a live cock, pig, or ox 
on the harvest field is another phase of the trans- 
ference of the spint of the corn to a mateual 
object. 

3. Fertility charms. — The importance of an 
adequate rainfall for the proper growth and 
nourishment of the crops being so great, it is not 
surprising to find that many of the customs con- 
nected with the harvest should appear to have 
as their object the securing of such a rainfall by 
means of sympathetic magic. The custom of 
drenching the corn-mother with water as it was 
carried home is an instance of such a ram charm. 

In Neusaass, both the aheaf and the reaper who cut it, when 
brought home together, were drenched with w ater. In Poland, 
the woman known as the baba was drenched as she was carrioa 
home Sometimes men were stationed behind the farm-galea 
with palls of water ready for the home-coming. In Rutland- 
shire, where children were earned on the last oartload of the 
bean harvest, a regular pitched battle with water and apples 
was fought between the maidservants and the men, from the 
gates of the farm until the waggon came to rest in the bean- 
yard (Brand, loe. at.). In Bulgaria, the oorn effigy was thrown 
into the river after it had been carried round the village In 
Oarinthia, the man who has been wrapped in straw to personate 
the corn-mother on the threshing-floor is rolled in a brook 
The 'gardens of Adonis,’ the small bowls of sprouting grain 
which the Athenian women planted and tended with special 
care for eight days at the time of the springing of the corn 
— a practice intended to secure the fertility of the crop by 
sympathetic magic — were thrown Into the river to ensure rain. 

Frazei (GJJ* li. 225) suggests that the throwing 
of the corn-mother into the river may be a sur- 
vival of the practice of throwing the body of a 
human victim into a river, just as the custom of 
burning the ‘Ceres’ at Auxerre after the kai vest 
dance and of burning the corn-mother in Bulgaria 
and scattering the ashes recalls the practice in 
Egypt of burning a human victim and scattering 
his ashes on the fields to secure the fertility of the 
crops. 

• Many customs are intended to secure a plentiful 
crop in the following year. 

In Westphalia, the * harvest mother ' sheaf is mode heavy 
with stone%. in the hope that all the sheaves in the next year 
will be equally heavy. At Alt-Pillau, eight or ume sheaves are 
bound together to make one huge sheaf In Scotland, in the 
Isle of Lewis, the ' old wife’ is dressed up, her dress including 
an apron tucked up to make a pocket, which is stuffed with 
bread and cheese and a sickle 

Frequently it is believed that the same obj'ect 
will be attained by preserving the material em- 
bodiment of the corn-spirit — the ‘ hag,’ ‘ old 
woman,’ or * corn-baby ’ — throughout the year. 

In Pembrokeshire, the ‘ nag ’ is carried home by one of the 
reapers , the other reapers handle him roughly. throwing water 
at him. If he is successful in carrying the 7 hag ’ to the farm 
dry, the farmer pays a small fine, and the ‘ hag ’ is kept in the 
farm until the next year. The ' Kern-baby ’ in England is kept 
In the farm-parlour for the rest of the year. At Baiquhidder, 
in Scotland, the ‘ maiden ’ is kept in the house until the next 

* maiden ’ is brought in Near Cologne, where the last sheaf 
is known as the * wolf,’ the wolf is supposed to be at the farm 
throughout the year. 

The corn-spirit is supposed to live throughout 
the year ; and the practice of mixing part of the 
grain from the * corn-maiden ’ with the seed en- 
sures the presence of the spirit in the crop of the 
following year. 

On the Btynan farm, the wreath which formed part of the last 
sheaf and has been kept through the winter is scattered among 
the springing crops In the following year , its influence on the 
wellbeing of all forms of life is shown by the straw being placed 
in the manger of the cattle at Christmas. In Tarnow, in Galicia, 
the wreath is mixed with the seed oora In the north of 
Sootland, the ' maiden ’ woe given to the cattle on Christmas 
morning, at Baiquhidder to a mare in foal, or the oldest cow. 
On Islay, the • old wife ' is kept throughout the winter. When 
the men first go out to plough in the spring, they carry the 
grain taken from her in their pockets, and give It to their 
horses to eat, In order to secure a good harvest. The marriage 
procession in Silesia is obviously intended to bear on future 
fertility. The Zapotecs, after keeping the maize sheaf through 
the winter, buried it in the fields from seed time to harvest 
to quicken growth. The old Prussians suspended a goat skin 
la the field from sowing Ume to harvest to superintend the 


growing of the corn ; in Upper Bavaria the last sheaf is called 
the ‘ goat.’ In the course of the maize harvest dance of the 
Akikuyu, In which all the performers were dressed in maize 
leaves, a small image of dried olay was unwrapped from banana 
leaves and held at the level of the face by an old man for 
adoration. It was then put away in its usual resting-place — 
a store of flour (W S and K Boutledge, With a Prehutone 
People. London, 1910, p 188) At the close of the Nandi 
harvest ceremony, after the old men have eaten a pregnant 
goat, the women take two pebbles from the nearest water, one 
of which is kept throughout the year in the water Jar* and the 
other in the granaries. In the Malay Peninsula, where the * rice- 
child * and the ‘ rice-mother ' appear together, tne ‘ child ' is kept 
to be mixed with the seed in the following year. The Chains 
of Binh-Thuan, Indo-China, keep three ears of corn to form 
three furrows in the ‘ field of secret tillage ’ in the following 
year. A custom which bears some analogy to the ' child ' or 
' rice-mother ’ of the Malays appears in Normandy, where a 
small sheaf is wrapped up inside the big one. In West Prussia, 
a simulated birth takes place on the field With this may be 
compared.the legend in Greek mythology of the intercourse of 
Demeter and Iaslon in a oom-field, which resulted in the birth 
of Ploutos At Dijon, where ' Death * cuts the last ears of corn 
and slaughters an ox, part of the ox is eaten at the harvest 
supper, and part is pickled to be eaten on the first day of 
spring. In Berry, the oorn-spirit is born on the field as a 
cow-calf. 

On the other hand, the ' hag * is sometimes passed to other 
farms. In some parts of Pembrokeshire, after the ' hag ' had 
been cut by the reapers throwing their sickles at it, it was 
taken, usually by the ploughman, to the field of a neighbour, 
where the work was still in progress, and thrown at the fore 
man from behind a hedge The ploughman immediately ran 
away, pursued by the reapers working in the field. In parts of 
Scotland both an ‘ old wife ' and a * maiden ’ were out According 
to one account, this was the result of a competition between two 
sets of reapers, those who finished first getting the 'maiden,' 
while the others got the ‘caiileach’ or ‘hag T According to 
another account, the competition was betueon neighbouring 
crofters, the ‘ caiileach ’ being passed on from farm to farm and 
retained by the farmer whose harvest was completed last In 
North Uist the ‘ caiileach * was put overnight among the stand- 
ing corn of lazy crofters The same custom was followed in 
threshing , e g , in Thuringia, when the corn had been threshed, 
the last sheaf was taken to a farm where the threshing was 
still unfinished. 

Sacrifice and fertility.— It appears that cutting 
or binding the last sheaf entails certain penalties, 
while the farmer who finishes his harvest later 
than his neighbours is in some districts penalized 
with the custody of the ‘hag.’ The obviouH ex- 
planation is that the consequences are decreed by 
rustic wit for lack of dexterity. On the other 
hand, the close identification of the last sheaf and 
the reaper, when viewed in the light of other 
practices, suggests a less obvious reason. In the 
Komsdal anu in other parts of Norway, when 
all the hay has been cut, the ‘old hay-man’ is 
said to have been killed In Bavaria, the reaper 
who cuts the last sheaf is said to have killed the 
‘ old man.’ In Lithuania, * Boba’s head is cut ofl ’ 
Sometimes a straw pygmy is put under the last 
sheaf, and the ‘ old woman is struck dead ’ A 
stranger who crosses the held is pursued and tied 
with Btraw-bands, and must pay a ransom before 
he is released, or the farmer himself may bo bound 
when he enters the field. In Mecklenburg, the 
reapers advance m a body towaids the farmer, 
shouting and sharpening tneir scythes as if pre- 
paring for a sacrifice ; and so also on the thresh- 
ing-floor. At Wiedingharde, in Schleswig, any 
stranger on the threshing-floor is nearly throttled 
with the flail, which is put round his neck as if he 
were a sheaf of corn. 

The custom of human sacrifice to secure the 
fertility of the crops appears to have been wide- 
spread. In the earlier stages of the practice the 
victim appears to have been regarded as the 
embodiment of the corn-spirit. This must be held 
to be the reason for scattering his ashes on the 
field, or throwing his body in the river; while the 
solemn feasts at which the victim’s body was eaten 
by the ancient Mexicans lend support to the view 
that they also believed that by partaking of the 
body of tne corn-spirit they ensured a good harvest. 
It has been conjectured that the head-hunting 
practices of the Nagas of Manipur, and their 
custom o i setting up a straw figure at which they 
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shoot with airowH at certain times, may be con- 
nected witli apiculture. When the figure is hit, 
the one who hits it m the head, it is said, will take 
a head, but the one who lilts it in the stomach will 
have good crops (T. € Hodson, 119). The con- 
nexion between human sacrifice and fertility is 
also shown in tiie custom of the Indians of Guaya- 
quil of scattering human blood on the fields at the 
time of sowing, while at the Mexican harvest a 
ciinunal was crushed between two falling stones 
when the first fruits were offered. The Mexicans, 
as already stated, ottered a series of sacrifices to 
make the maize thrive, culminating in the sacrifice 
of an old man at harvest time. Among the 
1’awncos and Sioux, human sacrifice was ottered 
in tho spring ; and, in one case described among 
the latter, after the heart of the victim had been 
eaten, the ttesh was cut in small pieces and scat- 
tered on the fields. 

Instances of human sacrlfli e to secure good crops are recorded 
In West Africa, at Benin, and among the Bcchuanas and other 
races, usually in connexion with the sowing of the crops, or at 
the time of their early growth, to promote fertility Among 
the Khonds, part of the victim was bui ltd as an offering to the 
earth -goddess . if the victim wept copiously, it was a sign of a 
plentiful fall of rain (S 0 Macpnerson, Met nonala of Semico in 
India, Ixmdon, 18H6, p. US). Among an agricultural tribe in 
Uganda, the sacrifices took place at about the time of the 
harvest Tho Tshi offered a human victim at the yam harvest, 
iKitiring his blood into a hole in the ground (A. B Kills, The 
Teh i et >eakmg Peotilea, London, 1887, p 230) 

Greek ritual and belief preserve tracts of human sacrifice in 
connexion with fertility 'the legend of Agiauros casting herself 
down the precipice of the At ropolis, it has been suggested, may 
ha\ e arisen out of a misrepresentation of a primitive custom of 
< nsting an effigy of the v egotation spirit down a steep place in 
a rite of Agiauros, later consecrated to IHomede, a human 
\ii tun was sacrificed at the altar by the cpheln A legend at 
llaliartos of the t> pe of the story of Jt pht ball's daughter 
( Jg IPMfT) speaks of water springing up wherever the b’ood of 
I he victim dripped (CUS in 1(>, 21) The ceremonial of tho 
Uouphonia suggests tho substitution of an ox for a human 
\ ictun at a * tlrstfruits 1 ceremony 

Fiazer (GB* li. 222 it ) suggests that, when the 
European customs aio considei ed in the light of 
the practices followed by primitive laces, xve afe 
justified m concluding unit it was tho practice at 
one time in Europe to otter a him mu saenhee on 
tho harvest field, the victim being identified with 
the corn-spirit. The penal ty paid by tho last reaper 
was death, as, he being neaicst at the time tho 
spmt was driven from the corn, it would be naturul 
to conclude that it had entered into las body. 

3. Communion, harvest supper, firstfruits, and 
the seasonal festival.— It remains to considei the 
question of tho harvest supper and the ottering of 
firstfruits, which are closely connected, although 
by no moans identical Attention has alieady 
been culled to the custom that tho * harvest 
maiden, ’ in which a man or woman is sometimes 
w lapped, should be prosent at tho dance or supper 
which usually follows the taking of the harvest. 

In La Yendde, the ‘ Ceres,’ before being torn to pieces and 
burnt, was the centre of the dance In tho North Riding of 
Yorkshire, the ‘mell doll’ was present at the mell supper In 
Lewis, the fanners and reapers drink to 1 the one that w Iped us 
with the harv est * At Datitzig, the ‘ old naan ’ was carried to the 
supper, and a portion of everything was given to him ; hut tills 
was eaten by the woman who bound the sheaf, had it os her 
partner at tne supper and dance, and was known by the aame 
name for the remainder of the year. 

The presence of the harvest figure at the supper, 
and the linpoitftnte attached to it, suggest some- 
thing more than a mero feast of reioicing at the 
successful completion of the years work In- 
stances have already been quoted of the killing of 
an animal, such as a cock, a pig, or a bull, on the 
harvest field as an embodiment of the corn-spint. 
The bodies of these animals were sometimes given 
to the reaper who killed or caught them ; some- 
times, especially in the case of a larger animal, its 
flesh was eaten at the harvest supper, as in the 
case of the goat killed at Grenoble. 

At Dijon, the ox killed on the harvest field was partly eaten 
at the supper, and partly pickled and kept until the spring In 
Bavaria, tho man who made the last stroke in threshing had to 


carry the pig to a neighbouring barn where the threshing was 
still going on. He ran tho risk ol being beaten, but at the 
harvest supper ho received a number of dumplings in the form 
of pigs. 

From the numerous instances of eating the body 
of the slaughtered animal, bearing in mind their 
special relation to the harvest and the significance 
or other customs, it w'onld not be unreasonable to 
conclude that the harvest supper is a survival of a 
form of solemn feast, of which the great festivals 
in Greece connected with the worship of Demeter 
and Kore, the Haloa (the threshing-floor festival), 
and the Elensuua were probably a development. 
Ilippolytns (Philosoph. v. 3) says that in the Mys- 
teiies the Epoptoe were shown the mystery of perfect 
1 evolution — a cut corn-stalk. 

The animistic beliefs which give rise to the con- 
ception of a corn-spirit are evident when the corn 
of the last sheaf provides tho material for a cake 
in human form to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household or the harvesters, or when, as 
among the Aztecs, a human victim w'as identified 
with the god. When, however, special ceremony 
attaches to the eating of tho new com, either m 
fact or in symbol, the ritual, in the course of 
development, tends rather to be concerned mainly 
with averting the danger of breaking the tabu 
involved in cutting or eating the com for the fust 
time, or in propitiating or oflenng thanks to the 
spirits which might atteet the crops adversely (see 
art Firstfruits). 

The ritual and beliefs serve to bring out several 
points of interest m connexion with the harvest 
supper. (1) It is a survival or descendant of a 
solemn meal, («) at which the spirit of the crops 
was present, or (6) for which the material repre- 
sentation of the corn-spirit furnished the food, or 
(r) with which human sacrifice was connected. 
(2) It is not merely a feast of rejoicing after the 
harvest, but it is either a necessary antecedent to 
the harvest, or, when it follows or accompanies the 
haivest, it must piecode the gonoral use of the 
crojjs for oidinaiy consumption. (3) By a logical 
extension of idea the sacramental feast grows into 
an ottering of fiistfruits to the powers that preside 
over the crops. (4) The solemn ritual of the 
haivest meal is frequently accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a period of licence, in which the ordinary 
mles of conduct and respect for superiors are 
disregarded, or m which an inferior may even take 
the place and usurp the authority of his superiors. 
On this point it may be recalled that these changes 
of personality and irregular conduct are frequently 
adopted for purposes of disguise, and that, even 
when such saturnalia are not the concomitants of 
ceremonies held at harvest time to drive away the 
spiuts of the dead — as, for instance, is the case 
after the harvest among the Hob of Assam, and in 
the ‘ devil driving’ of tne Hindu Kush tribes, w r hen 
the evil spirits are expelled from the granaries — 
the harvest is a critical period of the year when 
malign influences may be expected to be especially 
powerful. 

The harvest supper observances as a whole, 
taken in conjunction with the beliefs which under- 
lie other harvest customs, point to an origin in a 
belief that the crop is tabu, and that to cut it or 
eat it is a dangerous act, of which the risk can be 
averted only by the process — familiar in the prac- 
tices of magic— of a solemn covenant based upon a 
communion in which that which is feared is brought 
into the closest relation with the one who is afraid. 
In this case, by eating the material manifestation 
of the dangerous element after special precautions, 
the primitive mind of the savage believes that he 
becomes one with it and immune from its influence. 


Litseatcm.— J. G Fraser, OB *. London, 1900, esp, ii. 168ff„ 
also GB s, pt. til. <1911), 'The Dying God,’ pp. 20-26, pt. iv. 
(1007), ' Adonis, AtUs, feiris,’ p. 196 1. ; W. MannhardtUfO. 
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Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, also BaumJndtw, do 1876, 
and Mylhol Forschungen, Straesburg, 1884 , of. also Literature 
at the end of art. Fuumraona. K. N. FALLAIZE. 

RASAN 'ABDAL.— A village and ruins in the 
Attook District of the Panjab ; lat. 33° 48' N. ; 
long. 72° 44' E. ; forming part of the great city 
known to Greek and Roman authors as Taxila 
(TdfiXa), a close transcription of the Pali or Prakrit 
name Takhasild, Skr. Tafyafola, ‘hewn rock or 
stone’ (McCrindle, India as described by Ptolemy , 
London, 1886, p. 118 ff.). It takes its present name 
from that of a Muhammadan saint, Baba Rasan 
’Abdal, who lived under Mlrza SliAhrukh, son of 
Timttr (Elliot, Hist, of India, London, 1867-77, 
i. 239; Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, i. 616). The sanctity of the 
place— still a resort of considerable numbers of pil- 
grims — dates from early times. Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th cent. A.D., describes the 
tank of tne NAga Raja, or snake-king, Elapatra, 
to which, when the people wanted rain or fine 
weather, they used to go in company with some 
Buddhist ascetics ( samaria ), and, snapping their 
fingers, invoked the aid of the Naga, and at once 
obtained their washes (Beal, Si-yu-ki , London, 1003, 
i. 137) The place seems originally to have owed 
its sanctity to a holy spring which gushes into the 
fountain of the modern saint. Round this, as is 
common m India, a serpent-cult grew up, the Naga, 
or dragon, being supposed in paiticulnr to have 
control of the weather (Crooke, PR 2 , 1896, n. 
128 ff ). The Buddhist legend was succeeded by a 
Brahmanical version ; and that again by a Muham- 
madan story, of which the saint Baba wall is the 
hero ; finally, the Sikhs connected the site with a 
miracle of their guru, N&nnk, who, coming to the 
place fatigued and thirsty, invoked Bilbawali for 
a cup of water. The saint, indignant at the pre- 
sumption of an unbeliever, flung at him a stone 
several tons in weight, which the guru caught in 
\he air, leaving the impression of his fingers on it, 
which are visible to this day. The whole series of 
legends ip an interesting example of the manner in 
which a place, owing its sanctity to some natural 
feature, is adopted in turn by the followers of rival 
faiths. The importance of the place in Buddhist 
times is shown by a stupa and the remains of a 
temple discovered by Cunningham. 

LrrxR&TuiiH — A Cunningham, Archaeological Reports, ii 
[1871] 186 ff. , W. Moorcroft, Travels, London, 1841, ll. 819 

W. Crooke. 

HASAN AL-BASRl. — Hainan al-Baijri (Abfi 
Sa'Id) was born at WAdi ’1-Qurft near Medina in 
A.H. 21 (A.D. 641-642), two years before the end of 
Omar’s khalifate, and died at Ba§ra in the month 
of Raiab, A.H. 110 (October-November, A.D. 728). 
Ibn al-Athlr says that his age was then eighty- 
seven, in which case the date of his birth would be 
A.H. 23. Both his parents were originally slaves 
His father, Yasar, was a native of MaisAn in the 
neighbourhood of Basra, was taken prisoner in 
A.H. 12, during the oonquest of ’Iraq by Khalid 
ibn Walld, ana became a freedman of one of the 
inhabitants of Medina— of Zaid ibn Thabit, the 
Prophet’s amanuensis, according to some authori- 
ties. Tabari (i. 2029, 1) states that the name of 
Hasan’s father was Rabib, and that he was a 
Christian, while al-Sha’r&nl (Tabagdt al-kubrd, 
i. 51. 13) declares that he was of Nubian extrac- 
tion. These statements are significant, in view of 
the great influence which Hasan and his pupils 
exerted on the early development of Muslim the- 
ology ; and it M&y be recalled that the famous 
Egyptian mystic, Dhu ’1-NOn, who died in A.H. 
246 (A.D. 859-860), is said to have been the son of a 
Nubian slave. Hasan’s high reputation for ortho- 
doxy was possibly gained, as Dozy has suggested, 


at the expense of his pupils, who gave currency to 
his speculations. At any rate, he was in touch 
with all the religious movements of the period, 
and must have taken a leading part in the theo- 
logical controversies which were then agitating 
the Muhammadan woild. We are expressly tola 
that he disputed on the subject of free will ( gadar ), 
but afterwards returned to the more orthodox 
doctrine (Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab al-ma'&rif, ed. 
Wttstenfeld, 1860, p. 225. 12). A commentary on 
tho Qur’an is ascribed to him (Brockelmann, Oesch. 
dev arab. Littcratur, Leipzig, 1901, i. 67), and ho is 
said to have explained the meaning of Apostolic 
Traditions, whereas the older generation were 
content with reciting them (QUt al-qulub, Cairo, 
A.H. 1310, L 147, line 6 from foot). 

Whatever may be thought of the -well-known 
story which attributes the origin of the Mu’tazilite 
school to a difference of opinion between the master 
and one of hi8 pupils — W&fjiil ibn’AtA or’Amr ibn 
’Ubaid— there can be little doubt that in Rasan’s 
circle the dogmas of Islam were freely discussed 
and expounded ; it was this freedom that caused 
his activity as a teacher to have such fruitful le- 
sults. But if, in fostering the spirit of inquiry, lie 
overstepped the limits of traditional authonty, 
the sayings and anecdotes recorded by his bio- 
graphers bTiow that his religion was intensely real 
His ordinary demeanour was that of a man under 
sentence of death, and he looked as though hell 
had been croated for him alone. Like many of 
Ins fellow - Muslims, both men and women, he 
found in asceticism the only means of escape from 
the wrath to come. No man, in his opinion, de- 
served tho name of theologian {faqih\ unless he 
had renounced the present world and fixed all his 
desires upon the futuie life. Muslim asceticism 
soon developed mystical tendencies, and Rasan 
seems to have gone some distance in this direction. 
It is asserted that he was the first pioneer of 
mystical science in Islam, and that he made it a sub- 
ject of discussion, and explained its ideas in terms 
that were not used by any of his contemporaries 
(Qut al-quliib, l. 150. 2). lie was the fouudei of 
the Bajjnte school of mystics, who maintained that 
the knowledge which, according to a maxim of the 
Prophet, it behoves every Muslim to seek consists 
in knowledge of the heart, and m a scrupulous 
examination of the thoughts that enter it, so as 
to discern whether they are spiritual or sensual, 
intuitive or intellectual (id. i. 129. 16). Prayer- 
meetings ( maj&lts al-dhtkr) were held in his 
house at Ba$ra ( ib . i. 148. 18). Those who 
attended them were persons inclined to quietism, 
interested in communicating to one another their 
spiritual experiences, in studying the Qur’an 
together, and m conversing about religious ques- 
tions. While it is easy to believe that Rasan, as 
Qushairi and other $flfi writers mention, attached 
more value to inward piety and humility than to 
outward acts of devotion, like fasting and prayer, 
there is no evidence that he u as a §&fl in the full 
sense of the word. He was driven to righteous- 
ness by the goad of fear, not drawn, as the true 
mystic always is, by a spontaneous and irresistible 
rapture of Divine love. His character appears in 
a legend told by ’AftAr in the Tadhlarat al- 
Auhydte d. Nicholson, 1905-07, L 67. 17) ’Utba 
al-GnulAm, one of his disciples, had crossed a river 
on foot, while Rasan himself remained on dry land, 
amazed and powerless to follow. Rasan asked 
him how he was able to work such miracles. ‘ For 
thirty years,’ ’Utba replied, ‘ thou hast done what 
God commands, but I have done what He desires.’ 

LrrzaATURi, — Besides the references mentioned in the 
article: Ibn KhallikSn, tr <le Slane, Paris, 1848-71, i. 870; 
Kashf al-Mafyjub, tr Nicholson, London, 1811, p 861.; A. von 
Kramer, Gesch der herrschenden Idem dee Islam*, Lelpskr, 
1868, pp. tit., 66 , R. P. A Dory, Use U twr Chiatinrsdi 
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I'tslamitme, tr V. Ohauvln, Leyden, 1879, pp. 201-204, 819- 
820, R A Nicholson, A LxUi ary Uistory of the Arabt, 
London, 1907, pp 225-227 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

HASID/EANS, HASIDISM. - The Hasi- 
damns (Xa aiSaloi or ’Aeridaiot, from Hob. OTPH. 
frdstdim, nlar. of rpn, h&std, * pious ’) were the pre- 
cursors ox the Pharisees. The names of the two 
religious parties have practically the same mean- 
ing: hAsia-' pietist,’ and * Pharisee’ (t>np, pdrUsh, 

‘ separated ’) means ‘ separatist. ’ During the period 
of the Seleucidce m Palestine the Hasidwans were 
the enemios of Hellomsm, and opposed the intro- 
duction of Greek ideas and manners into Israel. 
As shown by the name they bear, they were an 
exclusively religious party ; they were rigid 
zealots ; tney formed an association, a company of 
rigorists. In reality they wore the descendants of 
Ezra and Nehemiali, who expellod the foreign 
wives 5 they continued the tradition of the Scribes. 

As far as the meagre information we possess con- 
cerning them enables us to judge, the Hasidceans 
did not differ essentially from the Scribes. They 
were men completely devoted to the Law liras 6 
btowriatfucvot ry v6mv)> even so far as to take up 
arms m its dofonce when it was threatened by 
sinners and lawless men (1 Mao 2 4!M4 ); but, as 
soon as peace was restoied, they threw aside their 
weapons, as their hands wero better suited to 
handle the sacred scrolls than to tight with the 
sword. 

According to 1 Mac., the Hasidteans played 
only a very minor pait in the Maccabean wais 
The events which took place in Palestine at the 
beginning of the national revolt against the 
Soleucido! show this very plainly. The high priest 
Menelaus, who had been put to death in 103 B C. 
by command of Antiochus V. Eupator, was suc- 
ceeded by Aleimus ("AX/cigoi, Tdxfi/ios, Tdxigo*, o'p;, 
Ydqim), who was of priestly stock, but did not 
belong to the ruling branch of the Omas family 
Josephus (Ant. XX. x.) tells us that Antiochus 
Eupator nominated Aleimus chief priest in 102 
According to 1 Mao., when Demetrius Soter de- 
throned Antiochus Eupator, Aleimus came to him 
offering his services against the patriotic Jews who 
were trying to shake oil the Syrian yoke. The king, 
we are tola, entrusted him, along with his general 
Baochides, with the pacification of Judtea, and at 
the same time raised him to the high priesthood 
(I Mao 7 # B ) It is at the time of this mission that I 
the part taken by the Hasidteans appears clearly. 
The comparative study of parallel fragments from 
the first and second Rooks of Maccabees sheds clear 
light on their attitude in the national revolt. 

If we had only the account in 2 Mao , we should 
be left in no doubt that the Hasidteans took part in 
the national war, in spite of the obvious errors con- 
tained in the narrative. It is there stated that 
‘ being called by Demetrius [Soter] Into a meeting of his oounell 
and asked how the Jews stood affected and what they purposed, 
he [Alcimusl answered thereunto : “Those of the Jews that be 
called Hasidnans, whose leader is Judas Maoeabaus, keep up 
war. and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tran- 
quillity"* <2 Mao 14"). 

Thus, according to this account, the Hasidteans 
were under the command of Judas Maccabaius, and 
are represented as the promoters of the war. 

In 1 Mao., on the other hand, the Ilasidtcans are 
the peace party ; it was to obtain peace that they 
sought Baochides and Aleimus, the deputies of 
King Demetrius. This is how the author describes 
that mission : 

• And there were gathered together unto Aleimus and Bac- 
chides a company of scribes to seek for justice («V*m}< rai i«a*a). 
And the Hasidteans were the first among the children of Israel 
that sought peace of them ; for they said, “One that is a priest 
of tho seed of Aaron is oome with the forces, and he will do 
us no wrong"’ (1 Mao 719-14). 

The Ilamdeeans, then, were not the instigators of 
the Mar. In reply to their request foi peace, the 


royal envoys, thinking they would make an ex- 
ample, haa sixty of them put to death. Thus, 
according to 1 Mac., the Hasidteans, grouped round 
the Scribes (from whom the Pharisees also spring), 
form an independent party, acting in opposition 
to Judas Maccabeus and his followers, as they 
acknowledge Aleimus not only as high pnest but 
as the lawful representative of Syrian authority 

From the seemingly contradictory texts which 
we have just quoted it is easy to understand the 
r61e of the Hasidseans. At the outset the Macca- 
bcean war was essentially and exclusively religious • 
the Jews were fighting with the Syrians to de- 
fend tho Law endangered by the persecutions of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes Hence the participation 
of the Hasidaeans, a very rigid and exclusively re- 
ligious party, m the national revolt. The religious 
ami pursued by the patriots was attained on 23th 
Chisfev 165, when Judas Maccabeus punlted the 
temple defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and re- 
stored the Jewish religion. The treaty of Lysias 
(102), which ensured the religious liberty of the 
Jews, thus gave full satisfaction to the Hasidteans, 
who are not again mentioned among the belligerents. 
Henceforth the Maccabccans alone and their soldiers 
continued the struggle against the Synans foi tho 
political liberty of the country. We near nothing 
more of the Hasidteans, and we have every reason 
to believe that those forerunners of the Pharisees 
became blended with them 

In any case an incident which happened duung 
the reign of John Hyreanus I. (135-105 DC), and 
which exhibits Pharisaism and Sadduceeism at 
that time fully developed and in direct opposition, 
proves that the Pharisees of that period, engrossed 
solely with religion and its immediate interests, 
were indeed the heirs of the Hasidceans. John 
Hy rcanus was entertaining the Pharisees at a feast, 
when one of tho guests named Eleazar demanded 
that the royal high pnest should lay down the 
priesthood and rost content with tho civil and 
military power (Jos. Ant. XIII x. 5). That is pre- 
cisely tne position which the Hasidteans took up at 
the beginning of the national revolt — thp absolute 
separation of the religious from the political 
domain. 

See also ASCETICISM (Jewish), vol. ii p 97 f 

Lithraturk — J Wellhausen, Die Phanslier und die Sad • 
duoder, Qreifawald, 1874, E. Montet, Essen stir let o names 
dee partis saduceen et phansien et leur histoire jusqu’d la 
nausance de JSsus-Chrwt, Paris, 1883, also * he premier Oonflit 
entro l’hariBlens et 8aduc6ons u’aprCa trois documents oneti- 
taux,’ in JA, 1887 ; E Schurer, GJV\ Leipzig, 1898-1901 , J. 
Wellhausen, Jtr und jud, Geschichtet, Berlin, 1901 

E. Montet 

HASTINAPUR (Skr. Hastindpura, ‘elephant 
city * ; or, according to other autnonties, named 
after a mythical Raja Hustin) — An ancient city 
in the Meerut District of the United Provinces of 
India, situated on the Bflrli Gangft, or * old Ganges,’ 
an ola course of the river ; lat. 29 6 9' N. ; long 78° E 
The legendary account of Hastin will be found in 
the Vt^nu Pxtrana (tr. Wilson, London, 1804-77, 
iv. 139 f. ), which states that the old city was washed 
away by the Ganges. This, the capital of the 
Kaurava tribe, figures largely in the epic of the 
Mahabhdrata. Tne buildings, which were probably 
built of clay and wood, have now disappeared ; and 
nothing remains to mark this famous site but some 
shapeless mounds. 

Litbratprs.— A FUbrer, Monumental A ntiquities and 
Inscriptions qftheNW. Provinces, Allahabad. 1891, p 10. 

W. Crooke. 

HATRED.— i. Psychological analysis.— The 
term * hatred ’ designates a mental state of revul- 
sion from soroetliinff that offends us— a dislike or 
feeling of ill-will, intensified by the desire to harm 
or injure or make a speedy end of the object hated. 
This applies in chief to hatred of persons by 
persons, at the root of which lies the desire to 
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destroy. ‘ Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?' asks Shylock [Merck, of Yen. IV. i. 67); 
‘whosoever hatetli his brother/ says St. John 
(1 Jn 3 U ), ‘is a murderer/ But it applies also to 
hatred of things (including in that term not only 
inanimate objects, but opinions, beliefs, and the 
like). Even when a schoolboy says that ho ‘ hates 
lessons/ he means to express, not merely his feel- 
ing of aversion to them, but also his wish to make 
a summary end of lessons, if only lie could ; and, 
likely enough, he gives embodiment to his wish 
by tossing his books to the other end of the 
room. 

The intensity and duration of hatred in general 
bear no definite or fixed proportion to tho amount 
of mj'ury leceived. Much depends upon tho nature 
and temperament of the individual hating ; and, 
especially, upon his private estimate of himself, 
and his sensitiveness to any aftront to his dignity. 

The outward corporeal expressions of hatred are 
clearly marked ana well known biologist, psycho- 
logist, and poet alike have duly recognized tliem ; 
and how they show themselves m the lower 
animals, as well as in man, has been strikingly 
brought out by Darwin in his book on The 
Expression of the Emotions m Man and Animals. 
The menacing attitude of the body, the lowenng 
countenance, the suspicious and unsympathetic 
look, the leer, and the coldness of behaviour aie 
some of the modes of its objective embodiment ; 
and these objective signs (it is important to observe) 
have much psychological significance, inasmuch as 
they react on the emotion proper, intensify it, and 
tend to keep it alive. 

Hatred is not designative of a mere passing 
mood (like some forms of anger), hut of a settled 
attitude or disposition, which cherishes ill-will 
and can bide its time and plan means for the 
injury or discomfiture of its object. It must be 
distinguished from antipathy, which is a merely 
sentimental or constitutional dislike (for the most 
part irrational) of an object, leading to shrinking 
from or avoidance of the object but not to its 
destruction — as we see, for example, m the 
antipathy to inoffensive crawling creatures which 
affects many people. 

Hatred attaches itself to the malevolent side of 
human nature, and is to be classed along with such 
reprehensible emotions and settled dispositions as 
envy ( q.v ), jealousy, revenge. It is essentially 
anti -social and self-centred. 

The great antithetic emotion is love (q v.), and 
the characteristics of the one are best seen in 
contrast with those of the other. If, then, (1) we 
view the two m themselves, we find that love is a 
conserving and attractive force, while hatred is 
destructive and repellent. Again, (2) regarded 
from the side of the subject, love is a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction with the person loved, 
together with the desire to do him good or to pro- 
mote his welfare ; hatred is a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the object of it, mixed with pain but 
frequently intensely pleasurable, together with 
the desire to harm or to secure his ill-fare. Hence, 
love clothes its object with all amiable qualities 
and is apt to be blind to faults and defects , hatred 
clothes its object with all detestable qualities, and 
refuses to see any good in it. Further, love to a 
person is prone to make him who entertains it well 
disposed towards all with whom (or with which) 
that person associates— even towards his status in 
society, or the nationality to which he belongs; 
while hatred produces the exactly opposite effect. 
Next, (3) taken in connexion with the object, love 
is one great means of turning an enemy into a 
friend (hence the supreme wisdom of the injunc- 
tion, ‘Love vour enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you ’ (Mt 5 M j) ; 


hatred is prone to turn a friend into an enemy. 
Love begets love, but hatred breeds hate Once 
more, (4) viewed as successive states, the two show 
psychological peculiarities of a very interesting 
kind, (a) If, from whatever cause, we come to 
hate a person whom we have greatly loved, our 
hatred will be intensified by the fact of our previous 
love, and greater than it would have been if we 
had not loved before. This, no doubt, arises in 
part from the fact that we have lost a source of 
pleasure and are pained ; but it involves also tho 
fact that we feel oui selves injured by unrequited 
affection, and tho further fact that we are chagrined 
at having expended our alleetion on an unworthy 
object. On tho other hand, when we come to love 
a person whom we previously hated, our lovo will 
be proportionate to our pievious bate, and all the 
gieater that hatred has preceded it. One reason 
for this is that, in the circumstances supposed, we 
are conscious of having got rid of a source of pain ; 
but two other things have to be taken into account, 
viz. the newly aroused feoling that by foimerly 
bating the person we have done hun an injury or 
an injustice, and the consequent desire to make 
amends for this injustice. Again, (6) our love for 
a person is apt to bo diminished, and even, perhaps, 
turned to dislike of him, if he docs not love, much 
more if lie actually bates, the things and persons 
that delight us; while community of likings or of 
interests goes some w r ay towards making us well 
disposed towaids one whom we hate. 

All these are psychological facts, revealed in oui 
actual experience of life, which must be taken into 
account by the etlncist in detei mining the value of 
hatred, and by the legislator, who cannot with 
impunity ignoio the working of any human 
emotion as it shows itself either in the individual 
or in the community. 

2. Ethical and religious aspects.— As a source 
of pleasure, hatred has undoubted potency. But 
this does not necessarily mean that it is to lie 
ethically commended and the development and 
growth of it encouraged On tho contrary, char- 
acter is one thing, pleasure is anotlici ; and it is 
the function both of ethics and of religion to 
emphasize the fact that ‘the life ih more than 
meat/ and that the higher aspirations of man and 
his spiritual ideals count for most. Hence, tho 
psychological fact that tho intensity of love may 
be increased by the circumstance that we have 
been previously bating does not justify the con- 
clusion that therefore we ought to hate For, if 
hatred is in itself deleterious to charactei, it must 
both restrict tho power of loving and lower the 
kind of love. The increase of love that is depen- 
dent on hate is an increase on the level of a being 
to whom hate seems in itself desirable ; but, it 
perfect love ruled as between man and man, such 
a conception would be impossible. Love would 
then be greatest of all, because it implied the 
abolition of hate and, therefore, substituted tho 
higher pleasure for tho lower, or the highest 
pleasure of all, from which the lower, having 
degradation in it, is excluded. It is a matter of 

{ [uality, then, not of quantity or degree. Psyclio- 
ogical experience is not an infallible guiae to 
ethical ana religious estimate. 

(1) From the ethical standpoint, it is easy to see 
why hatred, in so far as it is expended by persons 
on persons (or even on the lower animals) is con- 
demned. Its pleasure may be intense, but it is 
too dearly bought. The consequences it entails 
are far-reaching and disastrous. It lets loose 
many of the most malignant of the human passions, 
such as retaliation and revenge— hence, we apply 
to hatred snch epithets as ‘ cruel/ ‘ deadly/ ‘ fierce/ 
* vindictive ' ; it aims at injuring or even destroying 
the object bated ; and it cramps and distorts the 
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nature of tho pemon harbouimg it, blunting Ins 
sympathy and perverting Ins judgment. Above 
all, it is tho mark of deep-seated alienation of one 
man from another, ignoring the fact of the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, and transgress- 
ing the fundamental law of love, or mutual affection 
and mutual helpfulness, on which the existence of 
society depends. As its object is destruction, it 
lepols instead of binding together, it dissolves 
instead of cementing 

That there is such a thing in man as a natural 
and legitimate resentment of injury received, 
ethics fully allows ; and this, when rationalized, 
becomes tho poweifnl thing we know as ‘moral 
indignation ’ — which is tho spontaneous protest of 
the conscience against wiong inflicted. But it 
demands more than a conscientious protest • it 
requites hatied — hatred, however, not of one man 
by another, but of everything that would interfere 
with the pi oner and higher development of a man’s 
natuie or or human nature in geneial ; hatred, 
therefore, of vice or wickedness 01 wiong But 
even thon, while it enjoins hatred of vice, it will 
not allow hatred of the man who practises vice : it 
is the transgression, not the transgressor, that is 
to be abhorred. 1 1 once the condemnation by ethics 
of misanthropy. ‘Hatred of mankind’ is selfish 
and abnormal, and destructive of the very idea of 
* mankind,’ which presupposes society ana, there- 
foie, unity among the members; otherwise, it 
would ho meaningless. In like manner, ethics 
condemns wai, taken in itself: war is man’s 
hatred of man, with the lust of blood. Carned 
out to its full oxtont, it would become a state of 
universal hostility, which would speedily mean the 
extinction of the race. Once more, vindictive 
punishment is condemned by ethics because it is 
founded on hate, and is meant only to gratify the 
malignant nature of him who inflicts it. Men— 

( irivate individuals or legislators — who punish 
iccause they hate stand self-condemned. 

(2) All this, which is enforced by ethics, is ac- 
centuated and stiengthened by religion; for, to 
tho ethical reprobation of vico as destructive of 
the higher moral qualities in man, and the insist- 
ence on our loving the evil doer while condemning 
lus deods, religion adds the ennobling and vivify- 
ing conception of man— of every man— as made in 
the imago of God, and thereby sets him forth as 
an object of reverence, not of hatred, even in his 
degradation Thus viewed, he is to be loved for 
the possibilities that are m him, and encouraged 
to have his potentialities actualized. This at once 
raises the notion of personality to a higher level 
than ethics attains The idoa of the individual as 
a spiritual being, akin to the Divine, invests lam 
with a greater dignity and worth than that of 
tho individual simply regarded as a moral person 
And, while the religious consideration thus raises 
the estimate of the value of the individual, it also 
intensilies the hatred of everything that would 
lower the estimate; and so it goes beyond the 
mere ethioal concept of * vice ’ or ‘ evil ’ as the thing 
to be hated, and substitutes for it that of ' sin ’ ot 
* guilt,’ thus bringing out man’s essential relation- 
ship to God uh tiie supieuiu fact. In this way 
the consequences of transgiession are presented on 
their most serious and impressive side. Evil-doing 
is to be hated, strenuously opposed, and, if possible, 
exterminated, because it blurs the Divine image 
in man, and because it severs man from God, the 
rational ore&ture from his Creator, the son from 
his heavenly Father. The full meaning of this is 
to be seen only in the light of the work and death 
of Christ— which is at once the revelation of the 
Father’s love and the manifestation of the ‘ exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin.’ This is the Scripture view 
of hatred ; and it goes even farther, and clinches 


the injunction about brotherly love by excluding 
the hater from communion with the Divine alto- 
gether ; for, ‘ If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar : lor he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen ’ (1 Jn 4 20 ) 

3. Diverse views. — On all sides, then — psycho- 
logical, ethical, and religious — hatred of persons is 
seen to be irrational. But there are somewhat 
different views among philosophers as to whether 
it should be recognized to any extent and, if so, 
how far. Some have refused to give it any legi- 
timate foothold at all. Spinoza, for instance, 
1 oundly declares : ‘ Hatred can never bo good ’ 
( Ethica , iv. 45) ; and he goes farther and maintains 
that ‘ everything which we desire because we are 
affected by hatred is base and unjust m the State.’ 
This is how it appears in the light of pure reason. 
Others, like Butler, have allowed sudden and in- 
stinctive resentment of an injury to be natural 
and, therefore, not reprehensible, but have refused 
to accord the same privilege to deliberate or cal- 
culated resentment. In this Butler is followed 
by the Scottish School of philosophy generally. 
Others, again, have maintained that what we find 
in actual fact to be a source of pleasure to men 
must be taken account of and allowed its place 
in estimating human happiness, according to the 
utilitarian standard. Bentham led the way here. 
While condemning vindictivo punishment, on the 
principle that the pain outweighs the pleasure, 
and urging that the legislator should not punish 
from revenge (on the same principle), be yet urged 
the necessity of allowing something, in the appor- 
tioning of punishment to a criminal, to the per- 
sonal pleasure or gratification that such punishment 
gives to the individual injured. This is vindictive 
satisfaction, or the pleasure of vengeance, of which 
lie says : 

‘ Thi» pleasure is a grain it recalls the riddle of Samson , it Is 
the sweet which comes out of tho strong, It Is the honey 
gathered from the carcase of the lion Produced without ’X- 
pense, net result of an operation necessary on other aocounts, 
It is an enjoyment to be cultivated as well as any other, for 
the pleasure of vengeance, considered abstractedly, is, like every 
other pleasure, only good in itself It is innocei.t so long as it 
is confined within the limits of the laws , it becomes criminal 
at t he moment it breaks them ' (Principle of Penal Law, pt i. 
ch xvi ). 

In like manner, A. Bam strongly maintained the 
existence of malevolent affections as native to 
human nature, and the need of reckoning with 
them in ethios. His doctrine was best brought 
out in his famous controversy with F. H. Bradley 
m Mind (leproduced in his Dissertations on Lead - 
mg Philosophical Topics) — a sufficient account of 
which has already been given in art. Anger. In 
that article also will be seen tho bearings of 
evolution on malevolence 

There is still a position to be noted, midway 
between the extremes. As its repiesentative may 
be taken Thomas Brown 


1 We are formed to be malevolent in certain circumstances,' 
he saj s (Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lect, lx ), ‘as in other 
circumstances we are formed to be benevolent ; but we are not 
formed to have equal enjoyment in both. . . . The moral affec- 
tions which lead to the Infliction of evil are occasionally as 
necessary as the benevolent affections If vice exist, it must be 
loathed by us, or we may learn to Imitate it If an individual 
has injured another individual, there must be indignation to 
feel the wrong whioh has been done, and a seal to avenge it. 
The malevolent affections, then, are evidently a part of virtue 
as long as vice exists ; but they are necessary only tor the 
occasional purposes ot nature, not for her general and perma- 
nent interest in our welfare . . . We are made capable of a 
malevolence that may be said to be virtuous when it operates 
for the terror ot injustice, that otherwise would walk, not in 
darkness, through the world, but in open light, perpetrating its 
iniquities without shame or remorse, and perpetrating them 
with impunity, But, that even this virtuous malevolence may 
not outlast the necessity for it, it is made painful for us to he 
malevolent even in this best sense.* 


What must determine as between these different 
views are clearly (1) consideration of what actually 
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obtains in our experience of human nature i (2) 
how this stands related to the ideal, which must 
test its value; and (3) determination of conse- 
quences, based on the fact of the solidarity of 
mankind. 

LmuuTUA*.-— All the books specified under ‘Literature* in 
the art. Auger, In addition : Descartes, The Positions of the 
Soul (tr. B. S Haldane and G. R T. Ross, vol i. pt 8, Cam- 
bridge, 1011) , Sptaoca, Ethiea, esp. pt. lii , which is really a 
striking treatise on the Emotions (tr. W. H. White and A H 
Stirling, 8rd ed., London, 1809) ; Jeremy Bentham, Works, ed. 
J. Bowring, Edinburgh, 1869, f 88, 882, and x. 69 , James 
McCosh, Psychology . the Motive Powers, Emotions, Con- 
science, Will, London, 1887 ; James Martlneau, Types of Ethical 
Theory, Oxford, 1886, iL 160, etc. , Th Ribot, The Psychology 
Of the Emotions, London, 1897, p. 268. etc. , Will iam L. David- 
son, Christian Ethics *, London and Edinburgh, 1007, pp 63, 
79-86 ; W. McDougall, Introd to Social Psychology, London, 

1908, p. 164. William L. Davidson. 


HAWAII. — The Hawaiian group of islands lies 
in the Pacific Ocean between lat. 18° 54' and 
22* 15' N , and long. 154° 60' and 160* 30' W., and 
is of purely volcanic origin. On the Island of 
Hawaii the twin volcanoes Mauna Loa and Kilauea 
are in constant activity, while the extinct crater 
of Haleakala, on the Island of Maui, is one of tho 
largest in the world. The natives are of pure 
Polynesian type, and constitute the extreme north- 
western outpost of this family, tho Islands having 
been colonized in three great migrations from the 
Samoan group. The language has undergone little 
change, a native of Hawaii being able to converse 
with a Tahitian, New Zealander, or Samoan with 
little difficulty. 

On this, A. H. Keane writes os follows (Man, Past and 
Present, Cambridge, 1899, p 663 f , of. also Waltz Gerland, 
Anthropol. der NaturvOUcer, v 202 ft.). ‘Migrating at an un- 
known date eastwards from Malaysia [for further details, see 
art. Ethnology, vol v. p. 631], the Indonesians appear to have 
first formed permanent settlements in Samoa, and more par- 
ticularly In the island of Savaii, originally Savaiki, which name, 
under divers forms and still more divers meanings, accompanied 
all their subsequent migrations over the Pacific waters. Thus 
we have, In Tahiti, Havait, the “ universe," and the old capital 
of Ralatea , in Rarotonga, Avadci, “ the land under the wind ” , 
in New Zealand, UawatJci, “ the land whence came the Maori ” , 
in The Marquesas, Havauct, “the lower regions of the dead,” 
as In tofenua Uavaiki, “ return to the land of thy forefathers,” 
the words with which the \ lotting in human saenfloes were 
speeded to th . other world , lastly, In Ilawait, the name of the 
chief island of the Sandwich group ’ 

In conformity with tins, the native belief obtains 
that the soul of a Hawaiian leaves the Island of 
Kauai from the promontory looking towards Samoa, 
and in Samoa a similar story turns the soul towards 
New Zealand. In Hawaii, oral tradition itself 
clearly gives the details of the first landing of the 
SamoanB on the shores of Kauai ; and, while no 
accurate dates can possibly be given, tins migra- 
tion is supposed to nave taken place as eaily as 
the 2nd cent. A.D. A Samoan chieftain, having 
been defeated m battle, refused to submit to his 
victorious rival, and, embarking his followers in 
his remaining war-canoes, set lus matting sails for 
the unknown ocean. The Polynesian knowledge 
of astronomy is remarkable, and it enabled them 
to steer a straight course ; but it has been sur- 
mised that a chain of islands existed which have 
since been submerged by volcanic disturbances, 
and that the fugitives were thus able to obtain 
fresh water and supplies ; otherwise, the journey 
seems well-nigh a miracle. 

The Hawauona^ counted time by the genera- 
tions of their principal chieftains, beginning with 
Wakea, who was the semi-mythical progenitor of 
all the royal families (of., further, Calendar 
[Polynesian]). Events were counted thus : * So it 
was in the time of , . . ,’ giving the name of the 
alii ntti, or high chief. The length of a generation 
was roughly approximated at thirty years. Fif- 
teen generations from Wakea is the time of Naua- 
ulu, and fifteen generations more brings the chief 
Maweke (a.d. 1030) 

The native Hawaiian is tall, well formed, very 
vol. vi .— 34 


strong, and possessed of great endurance. He is 
an expert cliff-climber, swimmer, and sailor. His 
national sports are sleaging and surf-riding, while 
the dance is considered the necessary accomplish- 
ment of both sexes. In colour he is a dark reddish- 
brown. The nose is clear-cut and wide of nostril, 
the lips large, but well chiselled, the hair straight, 
abundant, and black, and there is a marked ten- 
dency toward brachycephaly. Tatuing was gen- 
eral, and survives at present in ring-marks on the 
finger. All inheritance came thiough the female 
line, ancestry being traced through the mother 
only. 

In the families of very high chiefs (alii nut), the 
practice of incestuous marriage was common, and 
>vaa regarded as sacred, the offspring of brother 
and sister being treated with more than royal 
honours. The sun was never allowed to shine 
upon them ; and, if the shadow of a low- born 
vassal fell across their threshold, the oflence was 
punishable by death. The tabu stick — a stall' sur- 
mounted by a ball wrapped in white tapa cloth — 
was placed by the hut, and warned the passer-by 
that the ground was the possession of kings or 
priests, and must not be profaned upon pain of death. 
The tabu was strictly enforced by the chiefs, and 
is one of the most wiuely-known institutions of the 
Islands. The royal colour w r as yellow ; the next 
in lank was red Tho king’s badge of office was 
a feather cloak, made from yellow feathers found 
under th© wings of the oo, and woven with infinite 
skill and caio into a web of coco-nut fibre. The 
lei, oi wreath, was also of tho precious yellow 
feathers. The red feathers of tho t will made 
wreaths and decorations for the nobility of the 
second order, though kings by no means disdained 
them A few scarlet feather helmets are still pre- 
served, which have almost the shape of the Greek 
helmet, but are larger and without the nose-guard. 
The kahili , or royal stall', was of wood, or wood 
and bone, toppou by a tuft of bright-coloured 
feathers. It was carried as a standard, or like the 
mace of European royalty. At a royal funeral, 
the kahili beaiers never left the corpse until it was 
finally given in charge of the friend designated to 
give the final rites and concealment. 

The greatest importance was attached to aris- 
tocratic birth, Kauai, the island where the first 
migration landed, claiming the greatest purity 
of blood Upon coming of age, the children of a 
chief, boys and girls alike, were required to appear 
before the elders assembled in solemn conclave, 
there to recite their genealogy und the deeds of 
their ancestors. In this oral fashion, the history 
of each great family and the history of the race 
were preserved with surprising accuracy and wealth 
of detail. The neophyte’s recitation often took two 
whole days to repeat; and, if he failed to be letter- 
perfect, he was remanded, to appear the following 
year before the historians to the tribe. Such a 
disgrace seldom occurred, for tho child began his 
lesson in earliest infancy, and pride of race induced 
ardent study. At the close of the ceremony a feast 
was held ; and the yonth, now supposed to have 
reached maturity, received gifts, was permitted to 
enter the councils of the elders and to give advice, 
and was released from many of the irksome ser- 
vices devolving upon children. At this time the 
novice selected his own hamakua, or household 
god, or was permitted to wear sacred relics. 

The natives were never cannibals, as lias been 
erroneously believed. Tradition tells of the coming 
of a tribe of exiles, probably negritos, in war- 
canoes, who took possession of a promontory in 
Ohau ; when the inhabitants discovered their cus- 
tom of earing human flesh, they fell upon the little 
oolony and exterminated it. 

There being no metals in the Islands, wood was 
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used for weapons — clubs, spears, shields, etc. — 
and for such simple implements as were used in 
cultivating the ‘ taro’ (a lily loot), their chief food 
staple. 

Tradition toll* of the wrecking of a junk upon one of the 
Islands, probably in the 10th cent , and the rescue of a man and 
woman, evidently Japanese The one possession the captain 
saved from the ship was a sword, which won him great renown 
in the metaileas land The mere touching of tne blade was 
supposed to ensure victory, and the sword became the heredi- 
tary treasure of the tribe into which the castaway was adopted 
It was traceable in legend for several generations, when it disap- 
peared, having been purled with the chief who possessed it at 
iho time. 

When, upon Captain Cook’s first voyage, the 
natives learned the possibilities and powers of 
metal, it beoame the one object of desire ; and it 
was owing to the theft of nails from the longboat, 
upon Cook’s return journey, that a sailor killed a 
native, bringing about the fight in whieh the ex- 
plorei lost his life. 

The moral code of the community was remark- 
able, ow mg to the unpoi tance of the woman Mar- 
riage was dissolvable by mutual consent. In the 
families of chiefs, if the wife insisted upon a sepa- 
ration, the husband was bound to return her m all 
honoui to her nearest of km, together with the 
marriage portion she had brought, oi its equiva- 
lent. Except for its austocratio value, maniago 
apparently had no sacred aspect ; but a wedding 
■was, of course, an excuse for prolonged revels. The 
lcava, the only fermented urink of tho primitive 
peoplo, was but slightly intoxicating ; but of this 
they drank large quantities, further excitemont 
being supplied bv hulas and the music of wooden 
drums and gourd rattles. Funerals were always 
attended by feasts and prolonged ceremonies 
The natives differ as to the promiscuity attend- 
ing those feasts—soine admitting that the utmost 
licence formerly existed, others denying the tra- 
dition It is, therefore, probable that the customs 
varied in the different tribes. Tho body of a chief 
must on no account fall into tho hands of lua ene- 
mies, the possession even of a bone or a lock of hair 
ensuing power over the soul ; hence extraordinary 
precautions wore taken Tho flesh was out fiom 
the skeleton and destroyed, Tho remains were 
then wrapped in matting, a few of the choicest 
treasures of tho deceased were added, and the 
whole, packed m a wooden calabash, or hidden m 
a canoe bow, was carefully concealed by the closest 
surviving friend. Tradition tells of one devoted fol- 
lower entiusted with his chiefs body, who ground 
the bones to powder, which ho mixed with tho pot 
served at the funeral feast to the assembled war- 
riors, thus ensuring his master’s future safety. To 
make fish-hooks of the bones of a rival chieftain 
was the greatest insult one tribe could offer an- 
other; hence, between enemies every effort was 
made to learn the whereabouts of a grave, and 
put its contents to base use. Among the people it 
was, and still is, the custom to place the dead man, 
wrappod in tapa and matting, in the bow of Ins 
canoe, whioh is cut in half, and cairicd to one of 
the numerous cliff-caves. At presont the custom 
is falling into disuse, owing to the desecration of 
graves by foreigners, who seem unable to feel re- 
spect for the dead, unless they are interred after 
their own fashion. 

With the exception of the heiau, lava-built 
temples, the Hawauons erected no permanent 
structures. Their houses were of palm or grass 
bound to poles, with finely woven matting ' foi 
floors and curtains, the Island of Niihau being 
famous for its weavers. The door must face no 
other opening, the belief being that, if such be the 
case, ‘ what goes in must immediately depart,’ 
meaning that no rest or permanent residence is 
possible in a dwelling thus constructed. A raised 
platform, covered by a mat, served as the bed. 


Very little privacy was maintained. The house 
was pieferably built over or near a beneficent 
hamakua, or household divinity, which might be 
jiersonified by a stone, a tree, a bush, or any 
natural object. Any one might thus be under the 
protection of a spirit. Chiefs owned their own 
hamakua, sometimes curiously painted logs, in 
which some resemblance to an animal or nmn could 
be traced ; though sometimes these hamakua were 
bits of stone or wooden tokens. These the chief 
took with him always, and tlxoy wore part of his 
family insignia. 

The favour of the sea being most necessary 
to the community, it was invoked through Uku* 
panipo, the shark-god, who, with his followers, 
coula drive the fish to oi from the shores, giving 
or withholding the daily food of the native. The 
red fish weie the perquisite of royalty ; but, if they 
ran witlun the reefs m great numbers, it was 
considered an omen of death in the family of the 
chief. The last recorded run preceded the death of 
Kalakaua, which occurred in San Francisco, 20th 
Jan. 1891, and which had been predicted by the 
natives upon tho appearance of the ftsli several 
weeks beforo the event. Ukupampo is credited 
with occasionally adopting a human child, to 
whom he givos the favour of the sea, and who 
lias the ability to change into a shailc at will. 
These sea children possess the ravenous mien and 
dangerous temper of the god The mark which 
Ukupampo places upon them is a mouth-hke 
orifice below the shoulder-blades, garnished with 
teeth. The phenomenon is said to have appeared 
recently. Algaloa, the sky-god, received little at- 
tention except among the cloud-diviners 

In ancient times the sick and aged were made 
away with. This fact has often been denied ; but 
statements continually occuirmg m the native 
folk-lore make it more than piobable, though the 
Hawaiian is kindly, gentle, hospitable, and given 
to generosity and sell -sacrifice Great unpoi tance 
is attached to friendship. A chief gave his closest 
friend the privilege of wearing Ins malo, or mat- 
ting loincloth, woven as beautifully as linen. 
Gifts of hair were highly considered, and wore 
plaited fine and worn with the whale-tooth chaun, 
shaped like an inverted question-mark, called 
puloa Tlieie is implicit belief that articles closely 
associated with a person retain something of the 
spirit of their owner. 

The soul after death was supposed to journey to 
Kauai, and to leap from a cliff’ into the sea, de- 
scending until it fell into the under woild, whose 
sky is tne bottom of the ocean, there to lead an 
aimless and shadowy existence under the super- 
vision of Miln— god of the under world. But 
spirits, paitioularly those of chiefs and kahunas, 
or witch doctors, continued to haunt the earth, 
and the Hawaiians lived m terroi of these visita- 
tions. Victims slain in human sacrifice reappeared 
and haunted the site of any temple fallen into 
ruins. These apparitions were always heralded 
by the rolling of pahus , or temple drums. The 
ghosts set upon and immolated any man who 
chanced to cross their path. Evil spirits play a 
far greater part m the religion of the people than 
beneficent influences, good fortune ana happiness 
being the direct gift of some particular local or 
household deity. The chief gods (akua) actually 
take a secondary rauk to the hamakua , or house- 
hold gods, with the exception of P6U, the goddess 
of volcanoes, who completely overmasters all others 
with her fiery presence. 

The legends concerning her ore very numerous She shows 
herself now u a girl, beautiful and young, who, suddenly 
appearing at a feast, dances so divinely that her identity is 
guessed ; now os a hag, demanding impossible services of the 
wayfarer. Hie most famous story is of her defeat in sledging, 
when, furious at being beaten in her favourite sport, she tuned 
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Pimutml, the literally pigheaded demi-god with whom she wm 
contending. Into a lava pillar, together with all the onlooker*. 
Strangely shaped lava-heap* in the district of Puna are pointed 
out by the natives as the ill-rated members of that ooasttng 
party. The sport resembles skiing, the skate boards being 
long, narrow, up-turned, and highly polished , the smooth 
incline of a steep hill is all tho surface required. 

P616 always resented the penetration of any of 
her numerous disguises, and dealt out volcanic 
vengeance with savage impartiality. Fine spun 
lava, shredded from tne molten throat of Kilauea, 
is known as Pile’s hair, and three small, extinct 
oraters, leading from the ocean to the lake of lire, 
are known as Pali’s footsteps. When she rose, 
like Aphrodite, from the sea, she sought a per- 
manent resting-place, but her first three stops 
sank deep into the earth, and the sea entered, 
forming a pool. At last, when the fourth foot- 
step formed Kilauea, fire sprang about hei feet, 
ana the goddess had found her home. 


I (bom A d 1736), the first chieftain to bring all the Islands 
under one rule When, m 1881, the town of Hilo was threatened 
by a vast lava-flow from Mauna Loa, the Princes* Ruth, great- 
granddaughter of Kamehameha the Great, made a pilgrimage 
to the devastated district, cast gifts into the fiery river, and 
Implored P616, In the name of the ancient friendship of her race, 
to withhold her vengeance , within an hour the lava ceased to 
flow, the city was saved, and multitudes of natives who had 
embraced Christianity returned to the ancient beliefs. 

The temples, or heiaus, were seldom dedicated to 
any one particular deity (they were temples where 
any one of the gods might publicly be invoked), 
two groves, sacred to the Poison-goddess, and a 
heiau to Ukupanipo, being the exceptions. The 
heiau was an enclosure, usually oblong, formed by 
walls of lava rock. At the side, facing tho en- 
trance, was the altar. The house of the priests 
occupied one corner. Between the two, but situ- 
ated in the centre of the square, a \ as the anu, or 
place of oiacles, from which the prophecies were 
issued. Only the alu, or high-born, might con- 
verse thus directly with the gods aftei suitable 

S 'fts had been made to the temple. The people 
id to fall back upon the intermediation of the 
kahuna, who exercised a power only second to tho 
chief. They claimed the power, known as anana, 
of praying to death any one who offended them. 
They could blight crops, cause storms, bung down 
pestilence, and interpret the will of the gods. 
They could cure all forms of sickness, hold com- 
munication with the dead, invoke the favour of 
the sea, and interpret the omens. The earliest 
traditions show that these omens were taken 
chiefly from the clouds, the flight of birds, and tho 
actions of fish. In later times, after the introduc- 
tion of foreign animals, a black pig became indis- 
pensable to the diviner, both the condition of the 
vital organs when killed and his instinctive selec- 
tion of some symbolio food being indications from 
which the future was predicted. Much also Avas 
to be learned of impending events by dissecting a 
fowl. 

Bits of coloured cloth, or tapa, Avere supposed to 
concentrate influences. A kahuna employed to 
torment an enemy first sought to gain entrance to 
his hut, and there to hide some malefic charm. 
The next move was to obtain some portion of the 
victim — a nail-paring, a lock of hair, spittle, or 
anything intimately connected with his physical 
being. In praying to death, the kahuna retired to 
some isolated place, and there remained in con- 
tinuous prayer and incantation, until the victim 
languished and died. In this case the doomed 
person suffered no pain. If it was desired to in- 
fliot agony, a piece of cloth, containing earth from 
the doorstep and various charms, was beaten, 
stabbed, burned, etc. Kahunas effected their 
cures by reversing the method, though occasion- 
ally they administered some nostrums. Their in- 
fluence continues to be strong among the natives, 


though every effort has been made to stamp out 
the kahuna and his practices. 

The Poison-goddess inhabited the two groves 
set aside for her; and her images, carved from 
tho sacred trees, are supposed to have cost the 
life of their sculptors. Naturally all sacied groves 
and temples were protected by tabu. 

The first attempt to collect and translate the 
more popular legends was made by King Kalakaua 
himself (Legends and Myths of Hawaii, New York, 
1888), with the aid of one of the American mis- 
sionaries. It has been claimed that in order to 
poetize the stories, he departed from the tradi- 
tional texts ; but they are sufficiently close to the 
originals, in spite of their strange resemblance to 
the Greek hero-stones, to be seriously considered. 
Tho epic of the HaAvauan Helen is undoubtedly 
authentic, notwithstanding its analogy to tho 
Trojan myth, earned out even to the taking of 
the city on the cliff by the rescuing party, accord- 
ing to the oracle that told them to besiege with 
moving walls. This Avas accomplished by the 
advance of the besiegers bearing Avooden shields 
that touched each other, enabling them to ap- 
proach undei protection, and cleatod within to 
enable their bearers to scale the ramparts by then 
aid. 

The first Europeans to visit the Islands were 
shipwrecked Spaniards m 1527. In 1555 tho group 
Avas officially discovered by Juan de Gaytan, on a 
voyage from the Moluccas to New Spain, and 
received the name of Los Majos. In 1730, Kame- 
hameha the Gieat was born on tho Island of 
Hawaii. During this penod continual intestinal 
wars distressed the people of the various Islands, 
until Kamehameha brought them under one 
government. 

In 1778, Captain James Cook, commander of 
H.B.M. ships Resolution and Discovery, landed at 
Waimea, Kauai, whence he proceeded to Niihau, 
departing thence for the north. Upon lus return m 
November, Cook sighted Maui, and, off Kona, en- 
tertained the chief on board the Discovery On 1 1 tli 
Feb. 1779, Captain Cook Avas killed by the natives, 
in reprisal, the Hawaiian tradition tells, for an 
attempt to take an idol from a neighbouring heiau. 
On 26th May 1786 the English slaps King George 
and Queen Charlotte touched Kona, and, in May 
of the same year, a French exploring expedi- 
tion, under La Peiouse, reached Maui. In 1787, 
Kaiana-a-Ahunla accompanied an English captain 
on the ship Nootka to China. The relations with 
foreigners remained friendly until the wilful mas- 
sacre of the natives at Olowalu, Maui, by the 
American, Captain Metcalf, of the Eleanor c, re- 
sulted in a reprisal by the chieftain, Kamuiamoku, 
in the capture of tho tender of the Eleanore and 
the killing of all the crew, except an Englishman, 
Isaac Davis, and John Young, boatswain of the 
Eleanore. Davis became councillor, and received 
great consideration. In 1791, Kamehameha Avas 
proclaimed king of all the Islands. In 1792, Cap- 
tain Vancouver, with the Discovery and the Chat- 
ham, cast anchor at Kealakekua Bay, on his way 
north. On his return lie presented the first live 
stock ever landed in Hawaii. He was well re- 
ceived by the natives upon his third visit m 1794 ; 
but in Jan. 1795, Captain Brown, of tho Jackal , 
and Captain Gardner, of the Prince Leboo, with 
some of their men, were killed in Honolulu har- 
bour. 

Several revolts against the power of Kame- 
hameha were suppressed. In 1815 the Russians 
arrived, entrenching themselves in the forts at 
Haualei and Waimea, and in 1816 they erected a 
stronghold at Honolulu. The Murick, commanded 
by Captain Kotzebue, the first battleship to enter 
that narbour, brought reinforcements to them 
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there. In the same year the national flag, de- 
signed by an Englishman, was adopted, In May 
1819 , Kanioliameha I. died and was succeeded by 
his son Kamehameha II., who broke away from 
traditions, and, in Oct. of that year, openly pro- 
claimed the abolition of the tabu. This departure, 
angeling many of the lesser chiefs, resulted in a 
revolt, which, though at first successful, was sup- 
pressed by Liholilio. Sevcial chieftains having 
received baptism, a reaction set m against the olu 
religion, and, in 1820 , a general destruction of 
idols and temples took place at the instigation of 
the American missionaries, who arrived on the 
bug Shaddena, m company with four llawaiians, 
who had been sent to Cornwall Institute — Ilonolu, 
Hopu, Knnui, and George Humehume, son of the 
Kauaian chieftain. 

Though the Hawauans aie now avowedly Chris- 
tianized, the old beliefs persist It is difficult, 
however, to obtain access to any of the secret 
ceremonies, though traces of the kahuna aie to 
be found in evmy walk of life. Their gods they 
take lightly, but the priests aro a sonous matter 
Evil ghosts take the placo of devils, and are under 
the control of the witch-doctor, who may dnoct 
their destructive influence upon whom he will. 
Health, happiness, and even lifo itself can be given 
or taken at the will of the kahuna. 

Litkkaturk —Many of the older explorers and missionaries 
in Polynesia refer to Hawaii, notably J Cook, Voyages, 

i tem don. 1773-84, and W Ellis, Polynesian Researches J , do. 
863 , the most important of this material is collected in T 
Walts and G Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvulker, I.eipzig, 
180(1-77, v, \i. See, further, J j Jarves, Hist, of the 
Uawauan Islands, London. 1843, S S Hill, Travels in the 
Sandwtth and Sonety Islands, do 1860, J, Remy, Ka 
Mooolelo Hawaii Ihstaire de Tarchvpel It a tea turn, Pans, 1802 
(text and tr of a native history) , M A Donne, Sandwich 
Islands and Ptople*, London, 1870. A. Fornander, Account 
cf the Polynesian Race, and the ancient Hist if the Hawaiian 
People, do 1877-86 , A Bastion, Zur Kenntmss Hawaii*, 
Berlin, 1883 , R Anrep Elmpt, hie Sandwich Inseln, oder 
das tnetlnich von Hawaii, Leipzig, 1886 , A Marcuse, Die 
hawausclwn Inseln, Berlin, 180* , T Achelis, Uher Mythol 
und Callus von Hawaii, Brunswick, 1896 , S Cnlin, ‘Hawaiian 
Games,' in Amcr Ant hr op , new ser i [18(H)] 201-847 , J Rae, 
‘Laieikawal a Legend of the Hawaiian Islands,’ in JAFL 
xiil [J0(K)J 241-200, E Tregear, ‘The “Creation Song" of 
Hawaii,' in Journal of the Polynes . Soc ix. [1002] 38-40 , 
A KrSmer, Hawaii, Oshnikronesien, und Samoa, Stuttgart, 
1900 , D Logan, Hist, of the Hawaiian Islands, their lie- 
sources and People, Chicago, 1907 , T G Thrum, Hawaiian 
Folk Tales, do 1907 , H H Gowen, Hawaiian Idylls if Love 
and Death, New York, 1008, N B Emerson, Unwritten 
Lit of Hawaii , the Sacied Songs of the Hula ( Hull SS BE), 
Washington, 11X8) , and the Bulletins of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ktimology and Natural History 
at Honolulu, 1800 IT ETH15L WATTS MUMFOKD. 

#AZM.— See hm IJazm. 

HEAD.— i. Importance of the head .—Innumer- 
able rites performed on or in connexion with the 
head show the importance which is universally 
attached to it. As the uppermost member of the 
body, that which contains the organs of sight, 
heaung, taste, and smell, it is naturally much 
honouied . while, as containing such a vital organ 
as the hi ain, which, however, is connected with 
the pi ooess of thought mainly at comparatively 
late stages of civilization, it is regarded as a seat 
of life or of tho soul. The head, with its many 
apertures— nose, mouth, oars, sutures of skull— is 
a chief spirit-entry, either for a divine spirit or a 
god (as ut the process of inspiration) 1 or for evil 
spirits. In eitbei case it must be cai efully guarded. 
Hence among many savages and also in the higher 
culture the head is regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and is the subject of many tabus. When a Maori 
touched his head, he at once put his fingers to his 
nose and snifled up the sanctity adhering to them 
from the touch. 8 In Tahiti, Burma, Melanesia, 
etc., this saeredness of the head makes it tabu to 
* Of Orooke, PJfi a i. 158 

8 R. Tuylor, Te Ika a J fault, London, 1870, p. 166 


the touch of woman, or it must never be below 
any place where a woman is. 1 Hence also the head 
must be covered, veiled, or protected, 8 lest evil 
should fall on it (see § 7 (d)). For the same reason 
heads are treasured lelics, or sometimes, in the case 
of an enemy, aie treated with contempt (see § <>(«) » 
and of. Egyptian representations of enemies’ heads 
as a footstool). 8 In many cases the head is thought 
to be a seat of tho soul or life, or, where a plurality 
of souls is believed in, of one of the souls, as, e.q., 
m Indonesia, wheio the soul material of man re- 
sides partly in the head, and, when it has left the 
body, it may be restored to it by a sorcerer through 
an invisible aperture m the skull 4 

This belief is also found among the Caribs, Nutkas, Malays, 
Bataks, people of Celebes, Papuans, the Ga of W Africa, 
the Maoris, etc 8 The soul can therefore he drawn out of 
the head, e g through the sutures of the skull, or it departs 
thence at death , hence the crooking of the skull at cremation 
in India (see ERE iv 480*) So, too, the bouI returns after 
absence through the head, or is intioduced into it by the 

medicine-man. 

More usually, such a particular part of the head 
as the eye is the seat of the soul, liecause of the 
tiny reflexion Been in it by any one looking at it.® 
The piesenee of the soul in the head is lllustxated 
by the statement in Satupatha Brahniava , vi. 1. 1, 
2 - 6 , that the life sap or excellence (sVi) of the seven 
males (put u§a) out of whom Prauipati was created 
became his head, hr as. 7 In modern Hindu beliefs 
different gods loside in ditfeient parts of the body, 
and the top of the head is the seat of the Supreme 
Being. 8 The Persians dedicated tho head to Haoma, 
that at death he might receive the immortal part. 8 
Similar ideas are seen among the Hebrews. 
Aclush says to David, ‘ I will make thee keeper of 
mine head for ever’ (1 S 28 2 ), cf. Ps 140 7 ‘Thou 
hast covered my head m the day of battle,’ and 
the custom of swearing by the hoad (Mt 5 M ). 
Such beliefs as these explain the value placed upon 
the head, whether of friend or enemy. The head, 
as a very important part of the body, may also 
come to represent it, as, e q , where heads ot goejs 
or mortals appear on monuments ; or, as in Chris- 
tian baptism, tho earlier rite ot moio or less com* 

C ’ ‘ i immersion was later limited to affusion on the 
. The importance of the head has also given 
nse to metaphors signifying supremacy, beginning, 
and tho like 

Beforo discussing wider group* of custom* connected with 
the head, some references to sporadic ceremonies perfoi med on 
it and showing it* importance may he cited. In many healing 
rite* the head of tho patient is touched with various object*, 
generally of a sacred kind, 1 ® or charms and the like are bound 
upon the head,* 1 or the hand of the healer 1* laid on it 18 
Among the Peruvians, at the ceremony for the expulsion of 
evils, a paste mixed with blood from the forehead of a child was 
ruboed on tho head of each member of the family 18 Smearing 
the head with earth and water is a flrstfruit rite among the 
Hos , 14 and among the Nandi new grain Is nibbed on the fore- 
head 18 Tiie ashes of a dead person mixed with gum are smeared 


l O II Letoumeau, Socwloyic, Paris, 1880, p 173, A Bastian, 
Der Mtnsch m der Gesch , Leipzig, 1880, ii 160 , 11 H Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p 233 
8 Of the use of the sacred umbrella in China (FL i [1800] 
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on the head to absorb his virtues, by the Dimer Indians , 1 and 
rubbing the head with the brains of a dead man who was wise 

g ives success in business, according to the Matabels.® Smearing 
he head with the blood of a sacrifice, probably to identify one- 
self with it, is found, e g ., in Palestine,* among the Arabs of 
Muhammad’s time, 4 the Romans at the Lupercalla, 8 and tho 
Lendu.« The same application of saoriflcial blood is also used 
as a cure for disease in Palestine and among the Jews of Algiers.? 
The so-called ‘ Eucharist ’ of Lamaism is poured out into the 
hands of the worshippers bv the Lama, and each person anoints 
his head with it, after which the Lama places the ‘ Vase of 
Life* on the bowed head of each, repeating a spell The 
head is then touched with other sacred objects.® Where blood 
is shed on the grave as a mournircr custom, it is sometimes 
drawn from outs on the bead (soe ERE Iv 431*). Similarly. 
In Samoa, if a man found a dead owl, or if he committed 
transgression, he beat his forehead till it bled , and at ritual 
combats where the heads were beaten with dubs, the blood wss 
an offering to the deity ® 

a. Heads of deities, etc., with nimbus.— Here, 
again, as illustrating the importance of the head 
as tho chief member of a god as of a man, it is 
often represented with rays shooting out in all 
directions, or with a circular disk behind or sur- 
rounding it. These were undoubtedly suggested 
by the sun and its rays, and were intended to 
typify tho Divine power sliming and radiating 
from the head. Hindu divinities nave often such 
a nimbus, of a more or less elaborately shaped 
form. In Greek and Roman art it is also given 
to divinities, especially those representing sun 
and moon, and Teutonic and Slavic deities have 
often rays or stars aiound their heads. Mithra 
has a circular nimbus with pointed rays. It was 
also given to emperors ana kings, to Orion tal 
heroes or saints, etc. Buddhist art in India and 
Tibet shows Gautama as well as the saints with a 
nimbus . 10 But it is in Clnistiau art that the 
nimbus is most wido-spread. It is of diilerent 
forms, usually circular, hut occasionally triangu- 
lar, bi-triangular, or square, and in Borne cases a 
senes of rays emanates from the head. The field 
of the nimbus is ornamental or plain ; and it sur- 
rounds the heads of the three Persons of the Trinity, 
J»he Virgin, angels, saints, prophets, living persons, 
allegorical figures, etc. In the case of tne Divine 
Porsons, tho nimbus is usually cruciform, this being 
properlywdistinctive of thorn . 11 

3. Many-headed gods, etc.— The custom of re- 
presenting gods with several heads, like that of 
lepresentmg them with several hands, is probably 
the result of the current conception of the import- 
ance of these members It was natural that in a 
god they should be multiplied. Nowhere is this 
lore common in art and myth than m India, 
iva is said to have a thousand heads, or some- 
times three, and is thus represented 19 Brahmft 
has four heads. Among the Egyptians and 
Semites this is not found, but a male Phoenician 
doity is occasionally two-headed. 1 * In Greek and 
Roman art and myth it is again merely sporadic. 
Hecate is three - headed, possibly representing 
Artemis, Selene, and Hecate; Hermes at cross- 
roads (q.v ) had two, three, or four heads, like the 
Roman Janus. The Celtic god of the under world 
is sometimes represented as a triple head, and 
some Slavio deities have four or five heads . 14 
» JAI 111. [1874] 530 
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Tibetan Buddhist divinities are occasionally many- 
headed, like Podmap&m with eleven heads — prob- 
ably a borrowing from t ndian art . 1 Such monstrous 
forms do not occur among Teutonic deitios, though 
they are sometimes given to heroes . 9 Monsters, 
giants, dwarfs, and dragons in myth and Marchen 
often possess many heads, which cause considerable 
trouble to the heroes who fight them. The Greek 
Geryon had three heads, Hydra nine, Bnareus 
fifty, and the giants of Norse mythology have 
three, six, or even nine hundred heads.* In 
Marchen the usual numbers are thiee and seven. 

In Christian representations of the Trinity the Godhead is 
often depicted as a being with three blended heads, or three 
faces appearing on one head with four, three, or two eyes 4 
Satan is also occasionally dopioted with throe faces— the trinity 
of evil— and with heads on chest, stomach, and knees * 

4. Men and deities with animals’ heads.— In 
various acts of ritual men often wear the heads 
of animals, usually those of sacriiicial victims. 
Among savages these are often worn at sacred 
dances, c.g. before hunting. Thus, at the Mandan 
buflalo dance, each dancer wears the skin of a 
bulialo’s head with the horns attached, anil imi- 
tates the movements of the animal, m order to 
procure good hunting.® Similar customs were 
followed among the Celts and Teutons. At the 
New Year festival, riotous processions of men 
dressed m the heads and skins of animalH took 
place, and these continued in Christian times, 
though forbidden by the Church . 7 Figures of 
horse-headed men appeal on old Gaulish coins, 
and these, as well as numerous Irish legends of 
cat-, dog-, or goat-headed men, doubtless reflect 
actual custom.® In modem European folk-festivals, 
dances are sometimes performed by men wearing 
antlers or skulls of deer, etc , and these may be 
traced to older rites resembling those of the 
Mandans . 9 In all such customs there had origin- 
ally been some idea of assimilating tho wearer 
of the head to tho animal, and in some instances 
this was connected with totomism. The same 
purpose was seived where a mask representing an 
animal’s head was w r orn, as among many savage 
tribes. 

Where earlier worshipful animals tended to 
become anthropomorphic, or wheie ft divinity was 
blended with a worshipful animal, there was often 
a fusion of the two in myth or artistio representa- 
tion. The god had some part of him in animal 
form, and vory often possessed an animal’s head. 
Probably in all religions this has existed to a 
greater or less extent. Some, however, were able 
to shake themselves entirely free of such monsirous 
foTms, though they may still be found associated 
with demoniac beings ; in others they continued 
to play an important part, as, e.g., in the Egyptian 
religion. 

In India, Gayefa ban an elephant’s head, and in China a god 
called the • Divine Husbandman ’ has a human body with a 
bull’s head. In Greece, where such compound forms generally 
came to be disliked, traces of them were still to be found The 
Phigaleian Demeter had a horse’s head, and in Arcadia ex- 
cavations have revealed representations of female figures with 
heads of sheep or cows. 10 Figures of Pan with a goat’s head, 
of Apollo (7) with a ram’s head, and others are also known 
But it is in Egypt that this method of representing the gods 
was most conserved from pre-hlstorio times onwards. Borne of 
them Invariably have animals’ beads, others only occasionally 
(see EorrriAH Rbmqiov, vol. v. p 246 b ). 11 

In some instances a divinity is represented 
wearing an animal head-dress, and sometimes also 
the skin of the animal— a custom perhaps con- 
nected with the practice of placing tne head and 
skin of a sacrificial victim on the image of a god, 
1 Waddell, 367. 8 Grimm, 887 

8 lb 627. 4 Didron, li 22, 62 ff. 

Hb.il ff ® FL vhi. [1897] 70. 

7 MacCulloch, 260 

8 HA xli (1902) pi v. , MacCulloch, 217 
® See FL iv [1898] 17417 

1° Pant. viii. 42. 4 ; ECU xxill. [1899] 636. 

U Wilkinson, ill. Off 
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as well ns with the assimilation of a god and a 
worshipful animal. 

Conversely, human -headed divinities or genii 
with animal bodies occur sporadically — A.g., m 
Babylon the lish-god Oannes (Ea), winged bulls 
with human heads, etc.; in Egypt the Sphinx; 
while there also the soul was represented as a 
hawk with a human head 

5. The head as trophy or cult-object.— (a) 
Trophy. — As the head is the most prominent part 
of tho body, the seat of several of the senses and, 
in the belief of some peoples, of the soul, life, 
wisdom, etc., and as it is severed from the trunk 
with comparative ease, it has almost universally 
been taken as a trophy in wai. The victor thus 
triumphs over lus enemy , at the same time I 10 is 
able to bring back a proof of his prowess, and, as 
a result, the grcatoi number of heads he can show, 
the more is lie honoured as a valiant man, and tho 
higher respect and status does he obtain. Tho 
practice is thus analogous to the cutting oil of an 
enemy’s hands (seo Band, 85(c)). 

Tho Bainlonlans and Asiyrlans not only left dead enemies 
mibiirJfid, out, as a further method of insult and hurt to their 
ghosts, cut off their head*, and tins practice is frequently 
referred to in the inset iptions or is portrayed on monuments , 
e </ , vultures fly off with heads of the slain ’ The god Niugirsu 
is shown clubbing such heads collected in a net 1 In Kgipt a 
similar custom prevailed, and kings are represented holding 
a hum h of heads, or headless corpses are shown lj lug before a 
god Ho also in the other world one of the punishments of the 
enemies of K& and Osiris was beheading by Hhesmu 8 Among 
Uic Hebrews the practice was also followed The heads of Orcb 
and Zeeb were brought to Gideon (Jg 7 s6 ), David cut off 
Goliath’s head and brought it before Saul , the Philistines cut 
off Haul's head, and the sons of ltlmmon that of Iah boalicth, 
bringing it to David (1 S 17® 4 ®7 ai®, 2 8 47 , cl 20 8 ll The heads 
of Allah's 70 sons were struck off and piled fn two heaps 
(2 K ]<V S ) In later times the head of Nicanor was brought by 
Judas Mnccnhieus to Jerusalem as a trophy (2 Mac 163°) The 
Ho\t tiians presented their king with huacis of slain enemies, 
those having nono to show melvtng none of tho booty The 
scalp was hung on the bridle * Among the Kaimauians no 
one might matry until lie had brought a head to the king, 
which was hung up in his house 4 Among the Celts, heads 
were out off and carried at the saddle how or on spears, or 
strung on a withy and brought home After a battle a pile 
of heads was made, and tho number of the slain counted.® 
Among American Indians, heads W'ere sometimes placed on 
polos and oariled as trophies through the village, or ( os among 
the Abipoms, were tied to the saddle ® The taking of the 
soalp, which was brought home hi ttiumph, the number of 
scalps possessed being proof of a warrior’s prowess, was uni 
versa! among tho tribes Among the Poll nesians, heads of 
enomies were also struck off and used as trophies Tho heads 
were piled before the chiefs, those of slain chiefs being placed 
on the top 7 The Tshi presuved the heads of hostile chiefs 
slain in battle * Head limiting among the Dayaks and in 
Formosa has also for one of its purposes the taking of heads as 
trophies, to show bravery and manliness and to please the 
women of the tribe # Among modern Oriental nations — 
Persians, Turks— slain enemies were often decapitated and sent 
to the king to make a show i® Timur erected a pyramid of 
90,000 heads on the ruins of Baghdad 11 This was a common 
Oriental custom. SnlmanassAr made pyramids of the heads of 
tho slain.i 8 and the practice has probably given rise to the 
Marchen incident of a tower built of men’s skulls 18 The 
triumphant placing of aristocratic victims’ heads on pikes was 
common during the Fronoh lte\ olution 


place as trophies, t.g, the ears ; thus after the 
Battle of Licgmtz nine sacks were filled with 
the right ears of the slain. 1 Jaw-bones or even 
mouths were also used as trophies, and generally 
the more a man possessed the more valorous 
was he deemed, as among the Papuans of Boigu, 3 
the Tahitians, J the Tshis and Ashantis, 4 and 
the Chinese. 6 The Tupis wore the mouth of 
the slain as a bracelet. 8 Noses solved the same 
purpose, and were worn with eats as necklets 
among the Arabs 7 Montenegrin soldiers presented 
noses to their chiefs as a sign of bravery as late as 
1870 ; 8 and of a Christian emperor, Constantine V , 
Gibbon relates (v. 220) that ‘ a plate of noses was 
accepted as a grateful offering ’ Again, teeth weie 
pulled out and triumphantly worn as necklets, 
bracelets, or anklets. This was common among 
many S. American tribes, 9 the people of the New 
Hebrides, Ashantis, and other African tribes. 10 

In most of these cases the heads or parts of the 
head aro stmt to the chief or king or displayed 
before him as a sign of prowess, or as a symbol of 
victory. But they are occasionally dedicated to a 
divinity. This is suggested by the Bab. and Egyp. 
instances cited above, and it is also found among 
the Celts, who in cutting off a head saluted tlio 
gods and ollered it to them or to am ostral spirits u 
Skulls have also been found urnloi an altar devoted 
to a Celtic Mais ; and m Ireland heads were called 
‘the mast of Madia,’ a wai -goddess embodied m 
the scald-crow haunting the battlefield, just as in 
the Bab. stele birds fly off with heads. 19 

(r) Preservation of trophies . — These trophies 
serve a more permanent purpose than that of im- 
mediate tokens of victory, as some care is taken to 
preserve them, and they aie usually placed on tho 
walls of houses, on staices, or on trees, or kept in 
some more or less sacred place. Thus they aie a 
standing witness to the piowess of individual or 
tribe 

Herodotus (iv 103) relates of the Taurl that they impaled the" 
heads of shipwrecked persons and fixed those of enemies on a 
long pole aboie the roofs of their houses. Among the Celts, 
townships and palaces were filled with thoso ghastly trophies, 
over doors, on walls, or on stakes, to such an extents that l’osl- 
domus tells how he grew sick at the sight A room in the 
palace was kept as a store for heads, and those of slain chiefs 
were preserved in cedar wood oil or in coffers, and proudly 
shown as a record of conquest, large sums of money being 
refused for them 18 Up to a comparatively late time heads of 

£ ri\ ate foes were placed on stakes in front of doorways, i® and 
[alcolm li. built into the walls of the church of St. Mortlach, 
at Keith, heads of Danes after their defeat Among modern 
savages such customs are also found In the Congo district 
heads are cleaned and placed on poles at the entrance to a town 
or on a hill i® Among the Niam-Niam they are kept on posts 
round the houses i* In Dahomey they were placed on roofs or 
gate* of the king's palace, or paved the floor of his sleeping- 
place ; and. when war was ordered, it w as said that the lung’s 
house wanted thatch. 17 The Maoris kept skulls in houses as 
trophies, or fixed them on poles , and in Tahiti walls were made 
up of human skulls.18 In the Solomon Islands there were set up 
two skulls of enemies on a post at the launching of a canoe, the 
canoe-houses being also decked with them, while the scalp and 


(b) Various parts of the head sometimes take its 
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hair were put on a coco-nut and hung in the common hall 1 In 
N. Guinea among the Wagawaga the potuma was deoorated with 
skulls taken by the men to whom it belonged In Babaka they 
were hung on plattorms outside the villages * In 8. America 
the same oustoms were followed, e g among the Mundracus, 
who placed skulls on their rude huts, and among the Abipones 3 
Among the NAgas the chief’s house is hung round with skulls , 4 
and, among the Bontoo of Luzon, heads obtained at the period of 
planting and sowing are exposed on trees in the villages, and 
kept as relics once the flesh has decayed 8 The Wa of Upper 
Burma take heads for the beneflt of the orops, place them in the 
‘ spirit house,' and, after they are bleached, set them on posts In 
an avenue of trees. Thousands of skulls may thus be seen.® In 
Formosa, Celebes, and Sumatra, and in other classio regions of 
the head-hunter, heads are dried and hung up in the huts or 
on chiefs’ houses, and often ornamented with carved designs. 
Among the Land Dayaks, special houses are built for them, 
which form the bachelors’ quarters and council chambers 7 

In some instances, heads or skulls are tieasured 
in a sacied building; e.g., m Mexico the head of 
the captive sacrificed to Tezcatlipoca was cut ofl 
and preserved along with heads of earlier victims 
in the sacred place . 8 Again, heads are offeied to 
dead ancestors (see below). Many of tho instances 
cited above are connected with cannibalism, the 
body or brains being devoured ; and the taking 
of a head is always the occasion for feasting, tho 
head itself being fed and propitiated . 8 

(d) Purpose of the preservation . — Among actual 
head-hunting tribes and with some other peoples 
also who preserve heads of enemies, the reasons 
alleged for the practice show that they are some- 
thing more than mere trophies, and that they are 
preserved pri manly for animistic reasons, and in 
order to obtain the helpful presence and power of 
the spirit-owner of the head, whose soul-substance 
was stronger m the head than in any other part of 
the body. The Dayaks feast at each head-taking, 
lavish terms of endearment upon the head, and 
thrust food into its mouth. Its spmfc-owner is told 
that he is now adopted into the captor’s tribe, and 
must hate his old fi iends. By this means the ghost, 
which might otherwise have been dangerous, is sup- 
posed to be rendered not only harmless, but helpful 
gly the spirit’s power, acting through the head, rice 
will grow abundantly, the forests will teem with 
game which will be easily taken, women will Imj 
fruitful, «md health and happiness will abound 10 
This influence of the head, or, rather, of the spirit 
acting through tho head, is also seen in the case of 
the Bontoc, who obtain a head for every farm at 
planting and sowing , the Wa of Burma, who hunt 
for heads to promote the welfare of the crop ; and 
the Lhota Naga of N.E. India, who place head and 
feet in the fields for the same purpose . 11 Similarly, 
m New Caledonia, heads of old women are set up 
on poles as charms for a good crop , 18 and a like idea 
is Been in the Teutonic folk-belief that a skull 
buned in the stable makes the horses thrive . 18 The 
spirit whose good wishes are invited is expected to 
become the guardian, friend, and benefactor of the 
tribe or family, and to be always with them . 14 Tins 
is precisely the reason given by the Tauri for 
placing heads over their roofs . 15 Other reasons are 
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alleged, but these also show the animistic basis of 
the custom. 

The Dayaks believe that those whose heads are 
taken will be tho slaves of their oaptors in the 
next world— an idea which is shared by the 
Lhoosai of India, who cut heads off after a battle . 1 
Again, heads are taken by tho Dayaks after a 
death, because it is supposed that a man of conse- 
quence cannot be buned or that a dead relative 
will not rest until this is done in his name ; or by 
the Formosans, because the spirits of ancestors are 
pleased to see the hats adorned with heads 8 The 
Kukis also take heads at the death of a olnef, and 
m Celebes a chief’s tomb is supplied with two 
heads of enemies or of slaves . 8 This custom also 
obtained among the Celts, since skulls have been 
found buried with the dead . 4 Sometimes m Borneo 
the Bpmt of the head is expected to persuade its 
former friends to come and be slam, and a prayer 
to this eflect is addressed to it nightly , 5 while 
in the Congo district the spirit of the head cut 
off m wai is believed to haunt members of its 
family.® 

(e) There can be no doubt that, whether in con- 
junction with preserving the skull or not, wheie tho 
custom of eating the brain is found (e g. among 
the Dayaks, in Luzon, in New Guinea, in Now 
Ireland, m the Torres Straits Islands 7 ), or of eat- 
ing a mass of food in which a head has been cooked 
(as among the Batonga and theGaros 8 ), this has 
also an animistic basis. It is usually expressly 
stated that it is done to acquire the courage or 
w'isdom of the dead man. In some cases it is enough 
to eat some part of tho head — the eye (Sandwich 
Islands, N. Zealand, Marquesas Islands) or tho 
tongue (Torres Straits, ancient Karmanians) 9 — 
to acquire these qualities. The same purpose under- 
lies the practice of using the skull of an enemy as an 
occasional or usual dnnking-vessel. The liquid is 
the medium through which tne powers of the owner 
of the skull or Ins spirit are transferred. 

Thia was done by the Gauls, 10 Irish (milk drunk from a skull 
restores to warriors their pristine strength), 1 ! Scythians,!' 4 
the ancient Arabs, 13 Fijians, peoples of the Congo, 14 Uganda 
(priest drmks beer from skull of king to be possessed by hw 
spirit), 15 Muskhogees (because good faculties of mind come 
from the brain). 1 # A similar custom occurs sporadically in 
folk-medicine and magic In Germany other people's pigeons 
will come to your oot If you give your pigeons drink from a 
human skull « In the W. Highlands So drink from the skull 
of a suicide is a potent cure for certain ailments. 13 

(/) A distinction must be made between tho 
practices already referred to, where an enemy’s 
skull is concerned, and those connected with 
the heads of relatives or ancestors. Here also, 
howev or, the animistic basis is obvious, and it ap- 
pears quite clearly from the Calabar custom of 
cutting ofl the head of a great chief at burial and 
keeping it secretly lest it and therefore the spirit of 
the chief should be stolen from the town , 19 and from 
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tho Polynesian idea that the spirit acts from the 
skull and is a guardian of the family. 1 Whatever 
the method of burial, tho preservation of the head or 
skull of dead relatives out of affection, or in order 
to obtain communion with them, or to gain their 
good offices because of their pleasure at the respect 
shown to them, or for actual cult purposes, was 
probably an early custom, and is found in many 
parts of the world. It is met with mainly among 
the Melanesians and Pol vnesians, but it exists also 
in Africa and sporadically m America, chiefly in 
the southern part of the continent. 

Bodies buried without heads were found at Oranboume Chase, 
dating from NeoJitblo times, and these suggest separate proser 
vation of tho head Elsewhere skulls have been found buried 
alone. 3 Herodotus reports that the Issedones made bare and 
< Icauscd the head, and, having gilded it, treated it as sacred 
and sacrificed to it (iv. 2<J) In Eg\pt the myth of Osiris told 
how, after the dismemberment of bis body, his head was burled 
at Abydos or at Memphis The sanctuary at Abydos was 
therefore holiest of all, and the symbol of the city was the 
coffer containing the head This may point to some separate 
treatment of the head in cariv Egypt, especially if Egyptian 
civilization and religion were indigenous in Africa, whore the 
head in often \ enerated Before the rise of the custom of extract 
ing the brain through the none in mummification, the head was 
out off for this purpose and filled with splcos, and a formula was 
used to prevent the head of one man being confused with that 
of another * Among some African tribes a chief is buried with 
his head nbo\e ground. After the flesh has decayed, the skull 
is either hurled or kept for magical purposes * Such skulls are 
usually preserved out of sight Heads of distinguished men 
among the Mpongwe are hung up, and the decomposed matter 
is allowed to drip on a piece of chalk The bruin is the scat of 
wisdom, and this is absorbed by the chalk, which is then applied 
to the heads of the living (hat they may obtain wisdom a Among 
tho Baganda a part of the head, the Jaw-bone, especially of the 
kings, was cnrcftillj presen ed because the ghost clung to It, and 
hence could be worshipped or its help obtained through the 
jaw bone us long as that was honoured. Those of kings were 
preserved in the temples of the kings, and some Jaw bones were 
a thousand years old « Among the XaveU, E Africa, the pre- 
servation of a skull preserves the spirit of the dead, and the 
accumulated skulls of a family or tribe thus guarantee future 
reunion 7 

The enstom of the widow carrying the husband's 
skull or jaw as a memento or amulet is found among 
some Austialian tribes, Andaman Islandeis, nnd 
in Now Guinea. 8 In New Calodonia the head was 
twisted oil’ ten days after death, and the skull pre- 
served, offerings of food being made to it during 
sickness.® In various parts of Melanesia it is be- 
lieved that the dead man’s mana can be obtained, 
through his skull, for the benefit of the survivors. 
These skulls are carefully kept, and food-offerings 
are made to them. 10 I n the Solomon Islands the skill] 
is preserved in a sanctuary, and is usually enclosed 
in a piece of wood fashioned in tho form of a fish, or 
in a miniature hut Here also the skull is full of 
mart a, and through it the help of the spirit can be 
obtained, mainly by means of offerings. 1 * In Tahiti 
the skull was preserved separately From the body, 
and was usually hung from the roof of the house. 18 
In Nanumanga it was believed that the soul, when 
called on, came back to the place where the skull 
was kept to drive away disease, etc. Here the 
head was exhumed after bunal. In Netlierland 
1 W Elite, Polyn . Researches, i 272, 885-836. 
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Island and in Onoatoa the skulls of relatives were 
hung up in houses. 1 

Among the Celts a custom of preserving and 
offering some cult to heads of ancestors and a be- 
lief m their powers may have existed. This is sug- 
gested by various tales, based on earlier myths which 
must have originated out of some actual practice. 

Thus in the Mabmogi of Branwen, Bran, a Brythonio god, 
directs his friend* to cut off hi* head after his death and bury 
it In the White Hill at London, facing France. This is done, 
and in the long delay on their journey thither the head affords 
them entertainment. Finally, the head— the (Jrdawl Ben, or 
* Noble Head ’—is interred and protects the land from invasion 
until Arthur disinters it. This appears to reflect actual belief 
and custom. There are also tales of heads which, when cut 
off, went on speaking. 3 This recalls the myth of Orpheus, 
whose head sang ; and its burial-place became a sacred pre- 
cinct 8 In Scandinavian mythology the Vanlr cut off Mimir's 
head , but Odin spoke spelte over It so that it could not decay, 
and still uttered speech * Lane 5 refers to popular Muhamma- 
dan beliefs of the heads of saints talking after decapitation. 
The possibility of the consciousness of the brain after behead- 
ing, and even of the head speaking, was much discussed 
during and after the French Revolution , and there are stories 
of Charlotte Gordey's head speaking, and, at an earlier time, 
that of Sir Kverard Digby « 

In tho Christian Church, among the relics of 
saints or martyrs the head or skull has frequently 
been singled out for adoration or as possessing 
great miraculous power Thus ‘the head of St. 
Mai nan, preserved at Aberchirder, was cei emonially 
washed every Sunday, and the Avater carried to 
the sick and diseased, who derived benefit and 
recovered health from its sanative pi opoi ties.’ 7 
Among Muhammadans a similai reverence is 
paid ; e.g., the burial-place of the head of al-Husain 
in Cairo is much visited by worshippers. 8 

(g) Many of the instances cited above imply a 
cult of the head , or of the spirit of whom the head 
is the medium or habitation Through the head 
or skull the living obtain mana or help of various 
kinds, and the head is a powerful protective. But 
the mere representation of a hoad Avonld lie thought 
to give similar if not eaual results. This may be 
the reason why human heads are a frequent motif 
in savage art. Such sculptured heads Avere also 
common in Celtic art, and among the Celts, as has 
been seen, there was a cult of linm^n heads. 
Further, as the Bkull or head of an ancestor was 
the means by Avhich ray-port Avith himself Avaa 
gained Avherever there avos a cult of heads, so it 
may later have been thought enough to represent 
the head of a divinity as a means of gaming com- 
munion with him. This may explain tlie existence 
of images of Divine heads among the Celts, often 
represented in tuple form (see Celts, § XIII. 2). 9 
Celtic myth has also much to tell of the power of 
Divine or heroic heads. It is not impossible that 
the Roman representations of the head of Janus 
may be due to similar ideas. 

(A) The representation of a monstrous and hideous 
face and head, probably connected with grotesque 
masks used by savage peoples, has everywhere been 
regarded as an effective amulet against demoniac 
powers or, more particularly, the evil eye (£.«.). In 
antiquity, hideous masks were sometimes worn for 
this purpose, and monstrous heads were much in 
vogue in Greece. To these is doubtless due the 
myth of the Gorgon’s head cut off by Perseus, 
Avhich still retained its evil powers after decapita- 
tion. 10 Cf. art. Gorgon. 


i Turner, Samoa, 288, 800 1. 

*RCel xxil [1901] 128, xxiv. [1908118; J. Curtin, Tabs of 
the Fairies and the Ghost World, Dublin, 1896, p. 182. 

3 Oonon, Farr. 46. 

* Grimm, 879 ; cf. 1892 for other legend* of talking head*. 

3 Modern Egyptian*, London, 1846, ii. 61. 


3 See 0 W. Holme*, Mechanism in Thought and MoraU 1 , 
London, 1871, p. 18 f.. and a story by Duma* in hi* Let mills m 
un FantOmes, Brosaete, 1849. 

t MaoOuUooh, Religion, Its Origin and Forms, London, 1204, 
p. 60. 8 Lane, 1. 19. 

3 MacCulloch. Religion of the Ana Celts, pp. 88 1, 242. 
io Lucian, Died. ^ the Sea-Gods, xiv. ; K worthy, Evil Eye, 141, 
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(») One source of the formation of images is to 
be traced in the custom, found in W. Africa, In- 
donesia, and Melanesia, of surmounting the rough 
wooden figure representing the body of an ancestor 
with his skull, The image is thus animated by his 
spirit. This custom has an analogy in the Melan- 
esian method of representing ancestors by a human 
performer wearing a mask in which part of a skull 
is inserted. With these also may be compared the 
Sumatran magic staffs, in the head of the upper- 
most figure of which is enclosed the brain of a boy. 
A similar custom is followed in the case of the war 
idol made at the opening of hostilities by the 
Bataks of Sumatra, with a boy’s brain inserted m 
a hole within the navel. In this way the image 
obtains a soul. 1 

(j) A pie-historio method of burial was that of 
cutting off the head and placing it between the 
knees of the corpse To judge by later analogies, 
this was probably done to prevent the deceased or 
his ghost from returning, but possibly only in the 
caso of dangerous persons or enemies. In Egypt a 
sculptured plaque of the Ilnd dynasty shows ten 
corpses of enemies decapitated with their heads 
between their legs. The custom existed in Albania 
in tlie 4th and 5th centuries of our era, 9 and was not 
uncommon in other parts of Europe in mediaeval 
times. It has also occurred sporadically in modem 
folk-custom In West Prussia, to prevent a dead 
member of the family from inflicting disease on the 
living, Ills coffin was opened and his head cut off'. 8 
In England, m the case of the doer of some 
atrocious deed, his head was severed from the body 
and placed between the legs or under the arm 4 
For a similar Lithuanian practice to prevent an- 
noyance from the deceased, see ERE iv. 433* The 
practice probably had a very wide range, if we 
may connect with it the many stories of headless 
ghosts, found not only m Europe but m India 8 

In Gloucester a headless ghost was l>elleved to haunt a field, 
and here an actual interment u ith head beside thigh was found 0 
Such ghosts appear with the head tucked under the arm , 
and it is a German superstition that the unhlest spirit or the 
ghost of a malefactor whose crime was not divulged before his 
death must igander in this way The headless ghost Is often on 
horseback. 

(k) In human sacrifice, etc., the head is often 
ritually cut oft and leceivos separate treatment. 
This appears in the myth of Litycises, where a 
stranger was taken to a corn-field to reap, and then 
wrapped in a shoaf, his head cut off with a sickle 
and his body cast into the river — a myth illustrat- 
ing actual custom. 7 The Mexican custom of pre- 
serving the heads of victims sacrificed as represent- 
ing Tezcathpoca has already been referred to 
(8 5 (e)), and a similar custom of cutting off the heads 
of aough images prevailed. 8 In Asuan ti, at the 
yam 'custom, the head of a sacrificed slave was 
placed in the hole whence the new yams were 
taken. 9 In Bab. ritual the sacrificer Bjieaks of 
giving the head of the child for his own head. 10 On 
Karatonga the reeking human head was offered to 
Tangaroa, and the body consumed by the wor- 
shippers. 11 

In some Mdrchen the vitality of the head la shown by the 
fact that a human head reduced to ashes, and swallowed by a 

1 Y Him, The Origin s of Art, London, 1900, p. 291 ; C. B H. 
von Rosenberg, Die malayxsche AreJupW.Leiping, 1879, 1. 60. 

» L'Anthrop. xil. [1911] 668. « FL A [1900] 249. 

4 J. O. Atkinson, Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, London, 
1891, p. 217 f. 

• Crooks, PH* l 266 If. For such stories, see Grimm, pp 919, 
984, 948 (., 949, 981 ; R Hunt, Pop. Romance* 3, London, 1881, pp. 
146, 244 ; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the W Highland*, 
Edinburgh, 1890. ii. 101. 

« FL xix. [1906] 87. 

1 Script. Return nurab. Greed, Brunswick, 1889, p. 220 f. 

• F. 8. Olavigero, Hist, of Mexico, Eng tr , London, 1807, I, 

• T. K. Bowdloh. Mission to Ashantee, London, 1878, p. 220 L 

» ML. PSSA idv. [1892] 149 1. 

11 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from ths 3. Poodle, London, 
WTO, p. 1L 


woman, or an animal’s head eaten by an animal, causes con- 
ception In an Eskimo tale a girl is changed into a seat and 
cut in piocee by the hunter, but the head slips into the womb 
of his wife and the girl is re-born.* An occasional remedy for 
sterility is for a woman to tread on a human skull.* Reference 
may also bo made to the power which the decapitated heads of 
monsters have of growing on again. Birth from the head is 
sporadically found, e o., iu the Greek myth of Athena boro from 
the bead of Zeus, and m Hindu stories » 

In Polynesian myths the coco-nut tree is supposed to have 
originated from a human head or from that of an eel.4 In 
numerous Mdrchen the incident of a tree springing from a 
buried human head occurs. In a 8amoan myth, pigs originate 
from human heads flung into a cave by a cannibal chief 9 
Various creation mytha tell how part of the universe was made 
from this or that part of the head of a vast being or giant, • 
while m a Chaldman cosmogony presen od by Berosus the head 
of BOloe is cut ofT, the blood is mixed with earth, and from this 
men and animals are made.7 

6. Heads of animals. —These also have a dis- 
tinctive place in custom and ritual, and frequently 
special attention is paid to the head of a saeniicial 
animal. Among the Veddas, when name is ob- 
tained, the heaaand a portion of the flesh of each 
deer taken is cooked as an offering to Knnde 
Yaka, and aftei wards eaten by the community. 8 
The Wanzamwezi of W. Africa place the head of 
the killed beast before the lints of the mizimu along 
with a little flesh. 9 When the Dayaks offer fowls 
to the water-goddess, they cut oil the heads and 
throw them into the stream 10 Herodotus reports 
of sacrifices in Egypt that imprecations (averting 
evils) were pronounced upon the head after it was 
cut of! and then it was either sold to strangers or 
thrown into the river. No Egyptian would eat 
the head of any animal 11 But tins is not confirmed 
by monumontnl evidence, and the head appears as 
an offering quite as often as any other part of the 
animal. 19 Probably some particular sacrifice only 
is referred to by Herodotus. Among the Hebrew 
sacrifices occasional directions are given for the 
treatment of the head. That of the Passover lamb 
was to be eaten along with the flesh (Ex 12"). In 
the cose of the burnt-offering the head is mentioned 
as one of the parts which must be laid on the altar 
and burnt (Lv l 8 - 19 - 18 ). In the case of the sin- 
offering of ignorance, the head is one of the parts 
which are not sacrificed but taken outside the camp 
and burnt (Lv 4 U ; cf. 8 17 ) Among the Teutons 
and Scandinavians, heads of sacrificed animals wore 
sometimes the important pait of the oftenng 
assigned to the gods ; but, again, they were some- 
times suspended on trees in the sacred giove and 
thus ‘consecrated by way of eminence to the 
god.’ 13 Similar customs obtained among the Celts, 
and are referred to in Acts of Saints, who tried to 
combat the popular pagan cults of Gaul. 14 

Among those peoples with whom the bear is an 
object of reverence— Ainus (y.t;.), tribes of northern 
Asia, some American Indian tribes — when one is 
killed in the hunt, its head has particular care be- 
stowed upon it. 

Thus among the Gilyaks (qv) the head and skin are borne 
solemnly through a smoke opening into the yivrta. Women 
receive It with solemn music, and the head is set on a platform 


1 A. Leskien, Litaumhe Volkslieder, Strassburg, 1882, p 490, 
T F. Crane, Italian Pop. Tala, London, 1886, p, 208 ; II do 
Charenoey, Le Fils de la Vusrge, Havre, 1879, p 20, A do 
Gubematis, Le Nooelhne d% S. Siefano, Tunn, 1869, p 41 , 
H Rink, Tales and Trad of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p 450 
9 E B. Cromer, Modem Egypt, London, 1908. ii. 606. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 924 f. j £ S. HarUand, LP, London, 1894, 
L 130. 

4 E Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Huts, Milan, 1890, p. 618 ; 
Turner, 246 ; Gill, 80 

* Turner, Samoa, 111. 

4 Hindu (Rigveda, x. 90) ; Scandinavian ( Edda , 2). 

7 F. Lenormant, La Origtne* de Vhistmre, Paris, 1880-84, 
L 42 and appendix. 

* O. G. and B Z. Sellgmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
p 162. 

® L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 1898 , 
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U Grimm, pp. 47. 58, 67. 72 ; and, lor later surriv«IS|P. 1060, 
14 MaoCulloch, R«L qfAne. Celts, 198, 804 ; Orfaw, Tr. 
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adorned with |>ino bram hen. Offerings are set before it, and on 
the next day, < ailed ‘ the foddering of the head,' it is fed from 
every dish served at the feast 1 

The Ainus set skulls of slain bears in the place 
of hu/ioui in their lints, or fix them on poles and 
sat nin e to them, believing that the spirits of 
animals dwell in the sknlls 3 The Ostialis hang 
the head on a tiee and worship it 8 Among those 
American Indian tribes who veneiate the bear, the 
head is tied to a tree as a maik of respect, or hung 
on a post after being painted Homage is paid to 
it, and it is expected to bring good luck to the 
hunters. 4 Analogous customs are found elsewhere 
In Timorlaut, skulls of turtles are hung under the house, and 
praytr and sacrifice are offered them In expectation of their 
assistance during turtle fishing 8 The Koryaks of Siberia place 
heads of whales or seals on their roofs and then on the hearth 
where offerings are made to them, and their souls go forth to 
sea to Induce other animals to be caught 8 Among the Kmnai 
of 8 K Australia the native bear, when slain, is duly divided, 
and the head, as the most honourable part, goes to the camp 
of the young men 7 In various parts of British New Guinea, 
skulls of animals are preserved In the votutna or presented to 
the chief and fixed on his house 8 In Tibet the house is guarded 
against demons by a ram’s skull and other objects fixed alien o 
the door 8 Among the Greeks ami Itomans it was customaiv 
to nail the head of suuri/lcial victims, especially of the ox, above 
the door of the house in order to warn off evils Such heads 
wore called /Sovxpcmov, buciamum 18 The head of the Oolober 
horse was cut off and de< ltcd, and, after a light for its possession, 
it was fixed on tho wall of the Itegla or on the farm Mamilia 11 
Among the Scandinavians, Teutons, and Slavs tho heads of 
siu rificlal animals, especially those of horses, were set upon 
poles or on houses In older to keep off evil influent es, while the 
significance of this custom is found in many practices recently 
surviving To these actual heads fixed on houses must be 
traced the carved horses’ or other animals’ heads on gables of 
medifoval houses In Germany, Russia, England, etc , regarding 
which occasional legends are told Where an actual skull was 
fixed on the building, It may have been that of an animal killed 
as a foundation sacrifice 13 

It is thus obvious that the animal’s head selves 
an analogous purnoso to that of the human head, 
and that the Hiunliu customs with lespect to both 
have thou origin in similar ideas lespect mg tho 
spirit acting through or from the head. This is 
apparent ui tho Bugnnda belief that ghosts of slam 
bulluloes aie dangerous. Hence the head is never 
brought into a garden of plantains, but eaten in 
the cqien country, and the skull placed m a speci- 
ally built hut, where offerings aie made to it, to 
induce tho ghost to do no haiin. ,s 

In many cases magical rites are performed w ith animals’ heads 
for different purposes, t g to cause a large supply of the animal 
In auestlon to fail to the hunter, 11 to prevent disease spreading 
by burying the hoad in the grave of the deceased, 18 or charms 
are made from animals’ brains, 18 or they are worn dried as 
amulets 17 

7. Rites connected with the head.— Tho import- 
ance of the head is further seen in the number of 
ntes connected with it or performed upon it. In 
tho article Hand (§ 3) it has been seen how tho 
laying on of hands takes place upon the head, while 
it is also upon the head that anointing and the 
allusion of sacred liquids usually take place (see 
Anointing). 

(a) Tho hood is often shaved at different occasions 
in life ; and, whatever secondary purposes this or 
1 Sternberg, ARW vUl 11906] 2G8ff.;cf J Batchelor, The 
Atnu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1901, pp 862, 496 
3 Batchelor, p 486 

* P. 8. Pallas, fteuen dutch ventch. Promnzcn des runs licichs, 
St Petersburg, 1771-76. hi 64 

« J. Mooney, 19 BBEW, pt 1 f 19001, p 440 ; X. de Charlevoix, 
BUt. de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, x . 178 f 
8 J. A. Jaoobsen, Reteen i» die Inselioelt de» Banda Meeres, 
Berlin, 1806, p. 284. 

8 Joohelson, The Koryak, Leyden, 1908, p 66 f. 
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hair-cutting (see Hair and Nails) may serve, the 
primary purpose seems to be tho removal of evil 
influences and impurity from the head. The hair 
being removed, such evils cannot cling to the bead. 
Some of the following examples will make this clear. 

The ceremonies of the Kaffirs, after lightning had struck any 
thing or person, included shaving the head 1 Soon after birth 
the head of the child is shaved in China, though here the belief 
now is that evil spirits which might attack the child will be 
deluded into thinking he is a despised Buddhist priest 3 The 
early Arabs shaved tne child’s head and then daubed it with 
sacrificial blood— a purification * Shaving the child’s head is 
also a Hindu rite. 1 and it is used in modern Egypt 8 Similarly, 
before circumcision, name gwmg ntes, tatmng, and the like, 
shaving of the head takes place 8 In some regions it is also a 
customary rite before marriage in tho case of tho bride 7 In the 
cose of tiie priesthood, shaving the head is a rite of initiation, or 
the head must be kept shavea os one of a senes of rites to avoid 
impurity. This was the case with the pnests of Melkart 8 In 
Egypt the pnests shaved their heads every third day, 8 and in 
the case of Initiation to the Isis mj stories shaving the head was 
a necessary preliminary 18 It is also a Brahmanio nte of initia- 
tion, 11 and the Buddhist rlto of ‘ordination’ includes complete 
shaving o! the head 13 In order to mark off the Hebrew from 
pagan priesthoods, Bhaving the head of the priest was forbidden 
(Lv 21 8 , Ezk 442") 

Tho tonsure in the Christian Church is doubtless connected 
with these ideas of purity and removal of evil influences In 
connexion mth pilgrimages, shaving the head is also a necessary 
rite either before or during the journey 18 The idea of removing 
impurity and danger is clearly seen in the Hebrew injunction 
to shave the head of tho female captive before taking her to 
wife (Dt 2l 13 ), and of the leper as part of the ritual of ms pun 
/Ration (Lv 14 8 ). in tho Arab custom of the offender appearing 
at the door of the injured person with shaven head as part of 
the ritual of reconciliation, 1 ' 1 and in the Uhincso custom of 
shaving the head of the child who has fallen into a sower, m 
order to let out the evil Influence 18 

Shaving the head as a mourning rite has also been 
a very geneial cuatom , and, although this, like 
cutting the hair, may have come to be regarded as 
an ottering of the hail to the dead, which thus 
established a bond of union between them and the 
living, it originated in a dosii e to nd oneself of the 
evil contagion of death w hicli might be clinging to 
the hair. 

This rite was common in antiquity, but was not practised by 
the Egyptians, whose hair was habitually shaved, 10 although,^ 
the mourning for Osins tho worshippers appeared with shorn 
heads, 1 e, probably without their wigs, which were generally 
worn 17 In the mourning for Adonis at Byblus the people shav ed 
their heads, mourning foi the dead god, thus Allowing the 
custom of mourning for dead relatives 18 The custom was also 
followed bv the Hebrews, but was forbidden by the legal codes 
(Lv JO 97 21\ Eek 7i«, Jer 10", I»t 14 1 , of Am 8 10 ) It is also 
found among many savage tnbes 18 

(6) The ritual washing of the head is a usual ac- 
companiment of purificatory ceremonies in many 
regions, and already in the Bab Epic of Gilgamesh it 
is refeired to as pait of the outw ard procedure by 
which inward grief may be put away : ‘ Thy head 
be washed, bathe in water r But probably with 
most peoples this is a very occasional proceeding 
on account of the sanctity of the beau and the 
danger of detaching any of tho hair from it in the 
process.* 0 
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(c) The placing of ashes, dust . or earth on the head 
has been frequently recognized as a sign of abase- 
ment or of grief and mourning. Many African 
tribes adopt It as the proper method of an inferior 
in approaching a superior. 1 It is similarly used 
among Oriental peoples,* and among the Hebrews 
it was commonly adopted either as a method of 
approaching God or a conqueror in humiliation, or 
as a token of excessive grief, and of mourning for 
the dead (Jos 7®, 1 S 4», 2 S 1* 13 l# ; cf. Is 01*).* 
The Egyptians also used it as a sign of mourning. 4 

While tins action shows humility, it thus helps to propitiate 
either deity or superior , and, though in mourning it is a natural 
act on the part of those who belie* e that indifference to cleanli- 
ness, neatness, etc , is a concomitant of grief, there may be some 
idoa also of thereby propitiating the ghost The suggestion that 
the dust was taken from the grave or ashes from the funeral 
Are in the case of mourning is ingenious but uncertain 6 

(d) The covering of the head by certain persons 
at certain times, or habitually, is a matter of 
obligation, to omit which would be to incur ill-luck 
and danger. As things sacred are dangerous, and 
as the head is regaided ns sacred, theie are occasions 
when it might be harmful to the ritual act which is 
being performed or disrespectful to the divinity, to 
uncover it. And, conversely, dangerous influences 
might fall on the sacred head at that particular 
moment. Shamans and priests frequently cover the 
head when performing magical or religious rites. 

Among the Yeddas the cloth which is held over a shaman’s 
head, when his hair is being cut, also covers his head in the 
sacred dances 0 In Borneo, while engaged in the magic ritual 
of healing, the shanmn has his head veiled t The priests of the 
Goths, according to Jordaiies, 8 were called pileati, because they 
co\ ered the head with a hat while sacrificing 9 The Roman 
priests while performing sauiflce covered the neck and back of 
the hoad with the toga ( oelato capite) 10 The custom was traced 
to the advice given by Heleuus to Aineas.n but Plutarch suggests 
other reasons— humility, the avoidance of hearing ill-omened 
words, or a symbol of the soul hidden bv the body. 32 The 
Greeks, on the other hand, sacrificed with the head uncovered 
C aprrto capite), and this was followed when the sacrifice at 
Rome was performed according to the Greek nte There were 
also exceptions, as when the praator sacrificed with head un- 
covered during the rites of the ara maxima and the cedes 
UcugiUts 12 Muhammadans regard it as abominable to pray 
with the head uncovered 1 * Jews also cover the head at prayer 
out of reverence (cf. Ex 8# 'Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God '), and the mantle, or falltth, is placed 
over the head ftt the name of God Among Christians the head 
is uncovered at prayer and in church, but women have the 
head covered, following St Paul's injunction (1 Co 11* 0), and 
at certain parte of the service the priest wears a biretta, and 
the bishop a mitre 

( e ) The veiling of the bride, which takes place 
among so many peoples, savage and civilized, may 
be tiaccd to the idea of danger to the head, which 
would be regarded as greater at the time of mar- 
riage. 18 The ecclesiastical nte of the veiling of 
virgins who dedicated themselves to the religious 
life (‘taking the veil’) was connected with the 
idea of a mystical marnage with Christ. 1 ® Many 
in the early Church held that all unmarried women 
or virgins should wear a veil. 17 Muhammadan 
women must always be veiled, as it would be im- 
modest to let any one see the head or face, especi- 
ally the former. 18 Among Jews, though not now 
in Western countnes, it was consideied indecorous 
for a woman to be bare-headed. The custom of 
covering the face or head with a veil or with 
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the mantle on occasion existed among the early 
Hebrews, with the same idea of indeeorum (Gn 
24®*). The same rule has been followed in the 
Christian Church with regard to women since the 
earliest times, but it is dishonouring to his head 
for a man to pray covered, according to St. Paul 
(1 Co ll 4 8 ). On the other hand, uncovering the 
head is often regarded as a token of respect, 
whether to divinities or superiors, just as it is an 
act of etiquette in the modem world. 1 It is not 
easy to reconcile this with the former practice, 
unless the idea was that of exposing a part re- 
garded as sacred before those who tv ere sacred or 
superior. 

Van Gennep (p 240) regards covering the head as an act of 
reparation from what is profane Tins is undoubtedly one 
aspect of the custom, emphasized, e g., In the Church ritual of 
marriage, where, at the benediction of the pair, a veil is held 
mer their heads 2 Covering the head is also an occasional 
token of grief, or mourning 4 In some instances wreaths, 
chaplets, and crowns are worn as protectives of the head from 
evil influences. See art Crown, vol iv p 888*. 

(/) Distinctive marks are often made on the fore- 
head by branding or painting, or they art) symboli- 
cally signed with the hand. In India such marks 
are painted on the forehead ; and, according to 
their form, they denote the sect to which a man 
belongs — Samteshave alionzontal and Vaisnavitcs 
a vertical sign 4 Among the Buddhists of Eastern 
Tibet, Lamas pass tluough an ordeal of initiation 
m which six marks are sealed in their crown with 
an iron lamp. 8 A similar custom must have existed 
among the Semites, for m E/k O 4, 8 theie is reference 
to a sacred sign, the Tau, placed on the foreheads 
of those who had not given themselves over to 
pagan cults, and who would thus tie saved fiom 
slaughter in the day of destruction. Similarly in 
the Apocalypse the worshippers of the beast have 
his mark on their foreheads (or their hands), and 
they are doomed to dnnk of the wrath of the wine 
of God (ltev 13 18 14 8 * 18 ; cf. 20 4 ). On the other hand, 
the servants of God are ‘sealed in their foreheads’ 
with the names of the Lamb and His Father (7* 14 1 ). 
In the Psalms of Solomon * the mark of the Lord is 
on the righteous to their salvation ’ — probably on 
their foreheads, since * the mark of destruction ’ is 
placed thereon (15® 10®) 6 Hebrew prophets appar- 
ently bore some distinctive mark on the face or 
hand (see 1 K 20 41 ). In Christian baptism, from 
comparatively early times, the candidates were 
signed with the Cross on their foreheads at various 
stages of the service, e.g. in connexion with exor- 
cism, and at confirmation the same sign was made 
with the thumb dipped in the consecrated oil. 7 
The whole conception of baptism as supplying a 
‘ seal ’ or maik by which the faithful were Known 
to God— baptism conferring a spiritual character — 
is connected with these ideas of an actual mark 
made on the forehead, as is obvious from the 
language used regarding it in early writings (see 
EKE 11 . 385 b , 393*). In signing oneself with the 
protective sign of the Cross, sometimos called 
* sealing,’ it was usually traced on the forehead.® 
Many passages in the Apocryphal Acts show that 
by this invisible * seal ’ demons were repelled. But 
a later method was to make the sign oy touching 
first the forehead, then the region of the heart, the 
left, and afterwards the right shoulder. In Chris- 
tian usage the symbolic marking took the place 
of actual marking or branding. Such marks were, 
however, still made by some Gnostic sects — e g. the 
Carpocratians (branding or marking on the lobe of 

1 Cf Spencer, Cer. Inst ,180 2 Dutheene, 429 If. 

» AllW xil 181 (Indonesia) , 2 8 16», Jer 143, Rat 6'3 

4 Hopkins, 501. 8 Waddell, 178. 

6 In the Gospel of Iftcodrmus, Christ signs all whom He 
rescues from Hades with the sign of the Cross on their lore- 

2 J, Bingham, Ant of ike Ckr. Church, xi. ix. 4-6 (<* Works, 
ed R. Bingham, iv [Oxford, 18f>6] 161-166), Duchesne, 299 ff. 

» Tert de Cor 8 ; ado. Mare. iii. 18. 
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the right car) 1 * * — and they wore also used in Mith- 
raism (branding the initiate on the forehead). 9 
These marks secured the recognition of the initiate 
by the divinity. 

8 Postures of the head. — Almost universally, at 
worship, before a sacred objoct, or in presence of a 
superior, the head is revoiently l>owod, or the 
person bends down or prostrates himself to the 
ground, touching it with the forohead. These 
postures aie found among many savages and in all 
of the higher religions. But sometimes also the 
head is uplifted, the petitioner looking upwards to 
heaven — a posture winch usually accompanies the 
lifting of the hands in prayer. In many semi- 
religious or magical lites tho head is duected to be 
averted, as it is considered dangerous to see super- 
natural personages, sacred objects, and all that 
belongs to a supernatural plane (Gn 19 17,a# ; ERE 
iv 054*) 8 Various gestures of the head have 
definite si gm heat ions among most peoples. Tho 
head is hung m shame, or raised m pride, or moved 
up and down or fiom side to sule in token of 
assent or negation, or wagged in token of contempt 
(La 2 18 , Mt 27 JU ), etc. As a sign of their complete 
subjection a conqueror placed his foot on the head 
of his enemies (Ps 110', 1 Co IS 5 ®). 4 Hence among 
savages it is often a sign of respectful submission 
to place a superior’s foot on one’s neck or hood. 8 

o. Of all purts of the body the skull tends to 
exhibit the largest propoition of clearly defined 
variations. As related to the brain as well as to 
the organs of mastication, and because of its diflor- 
oncos in dimensions and in foim, it affords an excel- 
lent index of lacial aflimties Hence tho science of 
cramology, tho measurements and characteristics 
of the skull, has thrown gioat light not only upon 
the races of nre-lustoric times as revealed by their 
remains, amt their rolation to existing races, but 
also upon tho aflimties of present-day peoples 6 7 (see 
Anth horology). 

10 . Deformation of the head in various ways, of 
which four principal typos me distinguished, is 
piactised by many peoplos. Tho infant’s head is 
submitted to tho continued application of boards, 
bandages, stiflt caps, and the like, until the de- 
formation is finally attained. This practice is 
common among American Indian tubes, in the 
South Soa Islands, in Asia Minor, and spoiadically 
in Europo, c g. the * Toulousaine ’ bead of ditleient 
parts of France 7 j 
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HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Greek) —I. TUR RELATIONS BETWEEN SACRED 
AND PROFANE MED WINE IN ANTIQUITY.— As 
long as religion maintains an inherent connexion 
with the entire intellectual development of the age, 
so long does medicine continue to bear the impress 
of the religious factor. In the alienee of the occult 
element from the surgical practice of the Ihad,wo 
shall therefore hardly venture, with Gomperz {Or. 


1 Iren !. 25. 0. a Tert Pratser. 40. 

6 Of Grimm, 408. 1295 ; Homer, Odyssey, v 850 

* Wilkinson, ill 408 , Fraser, Adorns, 52 (Ilittite). 

* M Laird and It. A. K Oldfield, Exited into Interior of 

Africa, London, 1887, f 192, J R. Forster, Ohm nations 
during a Voyage round the World, do. 1777, p 801 (Tonga). 

6 J Deniker, Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 63 ff ; G Sergl, 
The Mediterranean Rase, do. 1901. 

7 See P Topi no rd, Element t d’ anthropologic, Paris, 1885, p. 
744 , A. Hrdlloka, In HodgvffA I, Washington, 1907 [50 Bull. 

EE], pt 1 , t.v. 'ArtlAcSd Head Deformation ’ , NR f. and H. 

passim ; Tamer, Samoa, 80. 


Denker, i. 224 [Leipzig, 1896)), to descry a ‘ morning- 
blush of the Illumination.’ For one thing, the 
significance of that absence is discounted by the fact 
that in the Odyssey, a product of the same stage 
of culture as the Iliad, the magic word is employed 
in the treatment of wounds ( Od . xix. 457) ; and for 
another, the surgical art, just because the injuries 
it deals with aie patent to the eye, and may be 
healed by the skilled hand, occupied a distinct 
position within the sphere of medicine This is 
seen even in the legal enactments of ancient Baby- 
lonia, in which the healer of wounds is put along- 
side of the veterinary surgoon, the aicfutocb, and 
other artisans, while internal modicino is not men- 
tioned at all (see below) The absence of exorcism 
fiom the surgical practice of the Iliad could be 
regarded as a symptom of the Ionic ‘spirit of light’ 
only if that epic, in its refeiences to disease, made 
no mention of magic remedies at all. In point of fact, 
however, the warnors who deal so rationally with 
wounds are completely at a loss when confronted 
with the pestilence sent by Apollo, and have re- 
course to supernatural means of healing— the con- 
sultation of priests, seers, and dream-ieadeis (11. 
i 63), punhcations, prayeis, and sacrifices (442 11 ). 
In the Odyssey likewise the illness of individuals 
is regarded as sent by the gods (v 390, lx 411), 
and from the gods alone is the remedy to he pro- 
cured (v 397). Tho prevalence of theurgic medi- 
cine m the Homeric age must thus be recognized 
as a fact beyond question. 

Then the ever-recurring employment of religious 
expedients against the onset of epidemics m later 
times, and the vogue enjoyed for centuries by tem- 
ples of healing, show us how long tho power of 
magic held its giound in the sphere of therapeutics 
It is also a significant fact that Pindar, when enu- 
merating the subjects which Asklepios learned 
from Cheiron (see below, II. A 6), does not shrink 
from co-ordinating exorcism with oxternal and in- 
ternal medicine Even Sophocles, whose vieiy of 
iwipdal, as expressed by Ajax {Aj. 582), is road by 
J. Ilirschberg as a condemnation of them (Gesch. 
d. A ugenheil/cundc, Leipzig, 1905, p ; he might 
also h’ai e adducod Trai/un. 1001), w’as actually the 
pi lest of the healing heio Amynos (II 13 n), and, 
as such, successfully strove to secure the natuial- 
ization of Asklepios, the bestower of dream-oracles, 
in Athens 

A very different problem is raised when we ask 
whether the predominance of the supraiiaturahstio 
element did not act os an obstado to practical pro- 
gioss in religious medicine, or whether genuine 
medical knowledge might not develop even under 
such conditions. In older to answer tins question, 
we must turn to the two civilized peoples who 
practised the healing art prior to the Greeks. 

(a) To the Jiabulonmnt a science of medicine 
free from the occult was always a thing unknown. 
At the first glance, indeed, it might seem as if at 
a remote period popular beliefs were assailed as 
mere superstition by certain outstanding rulers, 
but on a closer inspection this view proves to be 
fallacious. The ancient Supierian palest (city-king) 
of Lagftsh, Gudoa, whoso reign is now dated c. 2450 
(A. Ungnad)or2350u C (K Meyer), certainly says, 
in Ins report about the building of the temple of 
Ningirsu, that he has ‘ expelled the dreadful sor- 
cerers, the [what follows is unintelligible] . . . 
from the city’ (Statue B 3, 16 tf., as m Thnreau- 
Dangin, Die turner, n akkad. Konigtinschr,, Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 69 ; cf. Cylinder A, 13 f., p. 103). But to 
speak of him as on that account the earliest cham- 
pion of civilization in history (J. Jemmas, Motet 
«. Hammurabi, Leipzig, 1903, p. 40, n. 3) is a mis- 
apprehension. Gudea was, in faofc, anything but a 
rationalist. The inscriptions of his statues and 
cylinders record little else than his exertions In 
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connexion with the temples of the gods, and reveal 
him as a true priest-king. For the building of the 
aforesaid temple of Ningirsu, ho asks that goddess 
for a special revelation (ef. his dream, on Cyl. A, 
27 ff., Thureau-Darigin, p 91 If. ), while for his 
administrative proceedings he rosoits to omens of 
various kinds, os also, according to J astro w {Die 
Religion der Bab. n. Assyr., .(1 lessen, 1902-05, li. 
273), to hepatoscopy. When a ruler of this type 
makes war upon sorcerers, it will hardly be m the 
interests of enlightenment. 

The same holds good of Hammurabi of Babylon, 
who reigned some centuries later. By § 2 of Ins 
code of laws, a charge of having practised sorcery 
is to be submitted to a divine ordeal which involves 
the death of either the accuser or the accused (cf. 
Ungnad’s tr. in Gressmann, Altoncnt Tcxte, Tiibin- 
gon, 1909, p. 143). Here again Jeiemias recognizes 
the measures of an enlightened monarch against 
the superstitions of his day. But, while religion 
has indeed no place in the legislation itself, it is 
certainly piomment enough in the epilogue, where 
the king calls upon the gods to chastise the trans- 

S essors with various calamities, such as senous 
ness, evil Ashakkn (the demon of consumption 
or fever), painful injury, the nature of which is 
unknown to the doctor , and which ho cannot relieve 
with bandages. In §§ 215-221 the code applies the 
strictest piovisions of thorns tahvms to the doctor ; 
but hero the doctor is m reality tho suigeon, and 
is not concerned with internal diseases, ivhich, 
according to Hammurabi’s ideas, are induced by 
demons, and can bo combated only by religious 
means. Contemporary insciiptions show that by 
the time of Hammurabi the divining priests ( bdril ) 
had been foimed into an organized gild ; and this 
was presumably the case also with the exorcizing 
priests (ashtpu), whose function it was to dislodge 
the demons of disease (cf. Weber, ‘Datnoncn- 
beschworung bei d. Bab u. Assyr.,’ in Der alte 
Orient, vn [1905] 4, pp 5 and 7) 1 
Thus, as sorceiy and exorcism weie recognized 
elements in the official religion of Mesopotamia, 
the repiest%ve measures of Gudea and Hamnnuabi 
could apply only to those illegal practices by v Inch 
persons endowed with occult powers — sorcerers and 
witches — caused injury to others, and against 
which the priesthood in its official capacity fought 
with magic devices of its own (as founa in tho 
‘ Maklu ' inscriptions). What the priests thus did 
by magic, the two monaichs sought to do by law, 
and, accordingly, the object of their attack is not 
superstition as such, but what was known in the 
Middle Ages as ‘ black magic * Hence, as the 
belief that disease was caused by demons was an 
essential feature of Babylonian religion, Babylonian 
therapeutics must also have borne a supranatural- 
istic character. 

(b) The Egyptians , even by the period of the 
Odyssey (iv 2^7 If.), had carried the fame of their 
medical proficiency beyond the confines of their 
own country ; ana this fame is justified by the 
relevant portions of their extant literature. It 
would seem, however, as if an error had recently 
crept into the critical investigation of this litera- 
ture. Thus, from the fact that two documents of 
the Middle Empire — fragments respectively of a 
gynaecological and a veterinary papyrus, ana both 
from Kahun — deal only with symptoms, diagnosis, 
and therapeutics (F. v. Oefele, in Neuburger- 
Pagel, Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Jena, 1901] 75), while 

i A parallel to Oudea and Hammurabi in this respect may be 
found in Saul, ldmr of Ierael, who, in conformity with Ex 22 la 
and Lv ID® 1 , expelled wizards and diviners from the country, 
but in his own hour of need sought counsel of the forbidden 
craft (tha witch of En-dor, 1 S 28? ; of v 8). Divination, how- 
ever, was forbidden among the Israelites, not as a harmful 
superstition, hut as a Oanaanite practice (cf. E. Meier, Gesch. 
d. AUertums, Stuttgart, 1884-1001, L » 313). 


the Ebers Papyrus, compiled from older writings 
during the XvIIIth dynasty, and its nearly con- 
temporary counterpart, tho Hearst Medical Papy- 
rus (ed Reisner, 1905), frequently supplement the 
medical recipes by magic formula?, von Oefele ( Der 
alte Orient, iv. [1902] 2, p. 25) and H. Schneider 
( Kultur u. Denken d alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 317 IF. ) infer that Egyptian modicine was at first 
purely era pineal, and resorted to magic only m the 
period of the Now Empire and under Babylonian 
influence. But is this not too bold a conclusion to 
draw from such scanty data ? The gynecological 
text in question consists of only throe columns, 
while the Ebers Papyrus comprises one hundred 
and ten pages ; m the latter, moroover, the incanta- 
tions are met with sporadically, and large portions 
of the text have none at all. Thus the absence 
of incantations from the Kahun fragment may 
be merely fortuitous. In & word, that a people 
with so intense a belief in the supernatural as the 
Egyptians — a people whose cult of the dead was 
completely permeated by magic even in the Ancient 
Empire— cultivated a purely rational medicine tho 
present writer finds it impossible to believe. 

We turn now to the question how far those two 
civilized peoples of antiquity, with then marked 
leaning towards the occult, succeeded m making 
progress in the science and art of healing. Modern 
writeis on medicine have shown that the Egyptian 
doctrine of the vessels (metu) was a real contribu- 
tion to science, and that the Egyptian pharmacy 
furnishes materials of considerable value. But 
the Babylonian medicine likewise, debased by the 
ritual of exorcism and dependent upon oracles 
though it was, lecognues, as has been shown by F. 
Kucbler in his valuable Beitrage zur Kenntms d. 
assyr. -bab. Medizm (Leipzig, 1904), the use of 
rational remedios, employs the injection (Kiiclder. 
p. 39, 1. 44) and the cataplasm (ib 39, 36, etc.), and 
gives directions as to diet ( ib . 7, 30. 69) ; and, ac- 
cording to Oefelo (in Kuclilei, p 65), the squatting 
position it prescribes for colie (ib 3, 11. 13) does in 
reality afford great relief. 

Alike in the Nile valley and m Mesopotamia, 
therefore, tho healing art was a combination of 
tho occult and the rational, and tins peculiar sys- 
tem of medicine exercised an influence upon the 
Greeks at a very early period. The Egyptian 
doctune of metu survives in the Greek theory of 
‘humours’ (Schneider, op. cit. 325), the Egyptian 
pharmacy in that of Greece; and a striking illus- 
tration of such survival is found m the fact 
that, as demonstrated by Le Page Rcnouf (ZA 
xi. [1873] 123), the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 
‘ Hippokratio’ treatise rtpl a<f>6pu »> — probably written 
by a Cnidian — is identical with that found m the 
Brugsch Papyrus. How this Egyptian diagnosis 
made its way to the Cnidians may be explained 
by the fact that, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(vm. 87), the Cnidian mathematician and physi- 
cian Eudoxos spent hfteen months with the medical 
priests of Heliopolis in the reign of Nektanebos 
(382-364 b. C.) ; and Eudoxos would certainly not 
be the first of the Greeks to avail himself of such 
an experience. The avenues by which Babylonian 
medicine reached the Greeks have not yet been 
definitely ascertained ; but the present writer is 
convinced that the practice of incubation, i.e. 
sleeping in a temple as a means of healing, winch 
is of great importance in the religious medicine of 
the Greeks, was an importation from Babylonia. 
H. Magnus (Abh. zur Gesch. d. Median, i. [Breslau, 
1902] 6ff.) maintains, it is true, that incubation 
was common in Egypt from the earliest times ; but 
the present writer has never succeeded in finding 
any mention of it in ancient Egyptian sources. In 
all probability, the practice was introduced into 
Egypt through the medium of the S&rapig worship 
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founded by Ptolemy I., and was shortly thereafter 
transferred to the cult of Isis. Sarapis— the snb- 

1 ‘ect of much discussion — is, however, as C. F. 
jehmann- Haunt has shown (II. A. 18), simply 
the god Ea of Eiidu under his customary by-name 
of mr npat ( ‘ king of the watery deep ’), the supreme 
healing god of the Babylonians (Jastrow, op. cit. 
i. 294 ft' ) In the sanctuary of Ea at Babylon— 
the edifice which Greek sources call Xaparuov — the 
rite of incubation was performed on behalf of the 
dying Alexander by several of his generals. The 
theory that Mesopotamia was the cradle of incuba- 
tion u warranted also by the fact that in that 
region dream -oracles wore sought after for all 
emergencies, and especially for disease (Jastrow, 
i. 307 If.), from the earliest tunes. Unfortunately, 
we have as yet no woik dealing with the ritual 

f described ; and this is all the more to be regretted 
n view of the important rdle played by dream- 
reading Jastrow’s work has so far only reached 
the discussion of the oil-oracle; the still unpub- 
lished matter relating to dream -oracles for healing 

S urposes is noted in Bezold’s Catalogue of the 
.ouyunjik Collection, v. (1899) nos 2140 (‘omens, 
including medical prescriptions’) and 2143 (‘omens 
derived from events which seem to occur in 
dreams’). That incubation among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was an institution with 
well-defined rites is shown by an incidental refer- 
ence in the annals of Assurbanipal (ed. Jenson, 
KIB u. [1890] 187), where a dreamer is said to have 
lam down towards the end of the night, m order to 
obtain an made on the king’s behalf (cf. ib. 201). 
The Greek practice of incubation, however, also 
exhibits the two features here indicated, viz. incu- 
bation on behalf of another (cf. II. A. 15 and 17, 
below), and the preference for a time towards morn- 
ing— ' as the soul is then free from the eilects of 
material sustenance’ (Philostr. Vita Apollon. 11. 30 ; 
cf Artemulor. 1. 7). Plutarch (Septem sap. conv. 15) 
tells us that incubation was an ancient Greek 
practice, and the reference of the livid (xvi. 235) 
to the Dodonian SelJoi, the vro<pi}T<u ^apaieDvai of 
Zeus, may be regarded as the earliest witness 
to it (ho Wolekor, Kletne Bohn f ten , in. [1850] 90, 
and DUmmler, Phtlol. lvi. [1897] 0). The natural- 
ization of a Bab. practice m Greece at so oaily a 
period is not inconceivable, as another passage of 
the Iliad (xiv. 201, 240), in its striking representa- 
tion of Okeanos and Tethys as primitive forces 
(cf. the cuily Oiphic theogony, in Plat. Cratyl 
402 B), shows dependence on Bab. cosmogony (P. 
Jenson, Kosmoloqie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 
1890, p. 244). fucubation would seem to have 
reached the Greeks by way of Lydia; thus, in 
Assurbampars annals (KIB li. 173), a dream vouch- 
safed by the god Assur to Gyges is mentioned (cf. 
Jensen, m Thriimer, Pcrgamos, Leipzig, 1888, p. 
413), while in the valley of the Maeamler there 
wero several incubation-shrines of the subterranean 
gods, one of them being the Plutonion, near Nysa, 
the ceremonies of which were a reflexion of the 
Bab. practice (II. A. 17, below). Mention should 
also be made of the curious affinity between 
the Bab. baiuspicy (Jastrow, li. 213 fr ) and the 
Etrusoan — a correspondence dealt with most re- 
cently by G. Khrto (Bom Mitt, xx [1905] 348 if.) 
in connexion with the bronze liver of Piacenza (see 
Etruscan Religion, vol. v. pp. 533, 537). Here, 
again, we learn that we are but beginning to 
realize the remarkable religious influences which 
streamed from Mesopotamia to the West. 

If the religious medioine of the older civilized 
peoples thus made its influence felt among the 
Greeks, the question arises whether its further 
development, after its settlement upon Greek soil, 
was essentially upon the same lines as before, i.e. 
whother the fusion of religion and medical em- 


piricism can be traced also in the therapeutio 
practice of the Greek sanctuaries. While this, 
notwithstanding the ridicule poured upon roouba- 
tion-Bhnnes by Aristophanes in the Ploutos, and 
obviously also m the Amphiaraos, might have been 
confidently taken for granted until lately, the 
discovciy of the Epidaurian a tel so recording the 
miraculous cures (li/iara) of Asklepios (as redacted 
about the end of the 4th cent. B.C.) has brought 
about a defection from this view, and the majority 
of modern investigators stigmatize these sanctuaries 
as hives of pnostly chicanery and senile supersti- 
tion. The latest discussion of the question (S. 
Herrlich, ‘Antike Wunderkuren,’ in Progr. des 
IIumboldt-Gymnas. zu Berlin , 1911) comes eventu- 
ally to the ‘same negative result. The present 
writer, however, after renewed consideration of the 
subject, cannot but adhere, in essentials, to the 
earlier standpoint, as set forth m Pauly-Wissowa, 
ii. 1680 fT. 

Arguing from the difference between the contents 
of the Epidaurian laniata-Htelca and the condition 
of medical piac-tice m the Imperial period, P. 
Kavvadias (in his Fondles d’JRpidaure, Athens, 
1893, p 115, in the *1 ep6v rod ’Ao-kXijtioC, 1900, p. 
207 ff, in the Melanges Pei rot, 1902, p 42, and, 
finally, at the Archeological Congress in Athens, 
Comptes Rendus, 1905, p. 278 ff.) has come to the 
conclusion that in the Greek period the cmative 
procedure of the Asklepieia consisted entirely of 
miraculous acts of the god, after the style of the 
uzmata, while in the Roman peiiod, m consequence 
of the institution of dream-shrines, and the thera- 
peutic methods based thereon, it received an 
infusion of rationality. But the inference is by 
no means beyond dispute. To begin with, it would 
bo strange indeed that the Asklepieia of the most 
flourishing period of the Greek world should suc- 
cessfully resist the intrusion of rational pi ocodure, 
while, in a period of growing superstition and 
craving for the miraculous, they should open their 
doors to natural remedies 1 Kavvadias bases ^ns 
theory on the Epidaurian mmata, but exaggerates 
their importance. In Pauly- Wissowa (loc. tit.) the 
present writer had pointed out that the tarnata — 
according to which, eg., porsons with a vacant 
eye-socket incubate, arid leave the shnne with a 
seeing eye — are not historical documents, but 
merely a compilation for the gratification of credu- 
lous minds, and that none of the individuals said 
to have been cured by the god can be Imtoncally 
traced. Wilholm (Jahrb. d. osterr. archaol Instit. 
lii. [1900140) has certainly sought to identify Aiyb- 
l>as, an Epirot named m stele 11. no. 31, with a 
Molossian chief of the period in which tho lamata 
wore redacted, but m that case this particular 
tama would be severed from the group as a whole. 
The Greeks had, in point of fact, a great store 
of legends about the cures and lesuscitations of 
Asklepios in the mythical age (of. Pauly- Wissowa, 
ii. 1653 f.), and one of these miracles — the raising 
of Hippolytus to life— was extolled upon a stele 
bearing an epigram m the Epidaurian hieron (Paus. 
ii. 27. 4). Our redaction of the iamata, then, 
really preserves the substance of these tales of the 
marvellous in a pseudo-historical form, its object 
being to convince the credulous that the immediate 
miraculous action of the god had not ceased with 
the mythical age. A frequently recurring feature 
of the iamata is the statement that, when the 
sleeper awoke, his dream was found to have been 
already fulfilled ; and here again the record follows 
a mythical pattern, as seen in Bellerophon’s dream 
(Pindar, Otymp. xiii. 56). If, accordingly, the 
1 This argument is advanced in opposition to Kavvadias also 
by S. Herrnch (toe. oil. 88), though only by way of supporting 
the contention that the occult element maintained its ascend- 
ancy also in the Roman period; otherwise Welcker, Klein* 
Sehr. Ui. 76. 
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Epidaurian iamata belong to the class of miracu- 
lous stories designed for edification, such as are 
met with m all religions, we cannot regard them 
as documents drawn up from the actual practice of 
the Asklepieia 1 

The hypothesis of Kavvadiaa ignores the man- 
tle aspect of incubation ; and so O. Rubonsolui 
(Festschr. fur Vahlen, Berlin, 1900, p. 13) takes 
the further step of asserting that in the Greek 
period the cult of Asklepios was not concerned 
with dream-oracles, but that these were intro- 
duced at first by the Sarapis-Isis cult. In point 
of fact, however, ty Kolpijais was known to the 
Greeks long before the worship of Sarapis 
reached them, and was based precisely on the pro- 
phetio significance of dreams (see below, II. A. 
II, 14 , 15 , 17 - 20 ; and above, the reference to 
the Dodonian Selloi ; cf. II. B. 1 and 8 ). A dis- 
tinction was made between Svupoi duoi (or Btlnrepir- 
rot), ‘divine oracles given in dreams,’ and Sveipoi 
QwtikoI, ‘oracles of the soul itself in dreaming.’ 
The author of the we pi Siairijt in the Corpus 
Ilippokr., probably a Cnidian physician, (believes 
in both kinds, but does not treat of the former 
class (ch. 87 [vi. 640, Littrd]), as these had already 
been dealt with by experts , 3 confining himself to 
the ‘ natural ’ class, in which the soul reveals what 
will benefit the body. Both kinds of dreams are 
recognized by the post-Hippokiatic physician Hero- 
philos, tlio anatomist (l’lut. de Plant. Philos, v. 2 ). 
Even Democritus believed in demons who reveal 
themselves to the dreamer in forms (etSu\a) emanat- 
ing from themselves (Plut 1 b ; Sext. Empir , adv. 
Math. 394), and Aristotle acknowledged the mantio 
efficacy of ‘natural’ dreams (ire pi tt ) s kuO' (hrvov 
pavriKrji, p. 462 11.), while the Stoics, again, regarded 
dreams of healing as manifestations of divino pro- 
vidence. In viow of such favourable recognition 
on the part of physicians and philosophers, it was, 
of course, incumbent upon the official directors of 
the practice of incubation to do all they could to 
ascertain the divine will as indicated in the dreams. 
Everything turned, therefore, on the correct inter- 
pretation. The special literature of the subject 
formulates two classes of revelations (Artennd. 
l. 2) : (1) Svupoi Beup-qpariKol, ‘ dreams to be followed 
literally ’ — even there, however, interpretation had 
to bo resorted to whenever the literal application 
of the prescription threatened the patients life 8 — 
and (2) Svupoi dWijyopiKol, * dreams which indicate 
the remedy indirectly.’ As regards the latter, 
Artemidorus (iv. 22) deprecates all perversity of 
interpretation, and asserts that the awrayal of the 
gods, when given in enigmatic form, are never- 
theless quite clear; thus the dream of a lamb 
sucking the breast of an invalid signifies an appli- 
cation of dpvhyKuaaov. Preposterous interpretations 
were a characteristic feature of the Imperial period 
— e.g. a vision of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias 
was fantastically interpreted as signifying the ap- 
plication of an injection of Attic honey (Aristid. li. 
403 [Keil]). 

Again, interpretation of dreams and a thera- 
peutical practice founded theroon are met with — to 
leave Asklepios out of account meanwhile— in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (II. A. 17 , below), in the 
Dionysian dream-shrine at Araphikleia ( 15 ), in 
the cult of the Dioscouroi at Byzantium ( 14 ), and 
in the Amphiareion at Oropos ( 19 ). Now, it is 
quite impossible to understand why incubation, 
the characteristic feature of which, from its 

1 A very significant circumstance is that the supposed original 
votive inscription belonging to stele 1. no. 18 (Hermodikoe) 
proven to be a fabrication In a pseudo-archaic script. 

* The sources used by Artemidorus are of much later date than 
the special literature indicated here, which, unfortunately, has 
not survived. 

• As, e.g., the prescribed bleeding to the amount of 120 pounds 
(Aristides, fi. 406[Keill). 


earliest infancy in Babylonia, was always the 
dream-oracle, should retain its character among 
the Greeks generally, and yet in particular should 
degenerate in the Asklepieia into a mere ornamental 
adjunct. Those who, in viow of the Epidaurian 
iamata, accept the theory of Kavvadias overlook 
the fact that we have positive testimony to the 
droam-oraclea of Asklepios during the Greek 
period, viz. in the repl Beuv of Apolloaorus, who in 
that work speaks of the god as ' praeses dmna- 
tionura et augunorum ’ (Mocrob. Sat. 1 . 20). 
Apollodorus must therefore havo known of the 
awrayal given by Asklepios in dreams, and thus 
also of remedies applied in accordance with them. 
Nor are traces of this combination wanting else- 
where. In /Elian, frag. 100 (Suid. s.v. llafauv) the 
god, imards (the technical term for appearing in a 
dream ; cf. Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 11 ), is said to have prescribed a salve of swine’s 
fat and vinegar for diseased eyes, and the ana- 
paistio measure of the words shows, as Fritzscho 
(on Thesmoph. 949) has noted, that they aro taken 
from a comedy. The three-months’ course of heal- 
ing undergone by /Eschines the rhetor, in Epidauros 
( Anthol . Gr. iv. 330), might be appositely cited as 
additional evidence, if we were certain that the 
patient was /Eschines the Eleusmian (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, n. 1688) ; the fact that the epigram 
speaks of him as an Athenian forbids uh, at all 
events, to identify him with ^Eschines the Milesian, 
a contemporary of Pompey. Finally, an indirect 
testimony to the curative operations of the Askle- 
pieia is furnished by a current tradition which is 
l ejected solely on account of the foolish asser- 
tion with which it concludes, but which contains 
the quite defensible statement that the profane 
medicine of the Greeks was derived from their 
religious medicmo, and, above all, from that of 
Asklepios. Artemidorus (iv 22) statos that many 
persons in Pergamos (Asklepioion), Alexandria 
(Serapeion), and elsewhere were treated according 
to prescriptions given in dreams . dal Si of ko.1 t^v 
larpuri )v tic roio&ruv avvrayuv \4yovci evpqaBai Simi- 
larly, IainblichuH (de My si lii. 3) says that tho 
healing art hail its origin in the Oeioi Svctpoi of 
Asklepios. What is hero affirmed of profane 
medicine in general is leferred to by Strabo (xiv., 
of which Apollodoius is the principal source) as a 
current tradition regarding llippokrates m par- 
ticular: tpaal Si 'lirrroKpdTijv pdXiara itc ruv ivravBa 
[in tho Coan Asklepieion] dva.Kup.ivuv depawuwv 
yvpvdaaaOai rd irepl rdi Sialras (p. 657. 19). But, if 
the medical praxis of the (Joan templo embraced 
such miraculous proceedings as are found m the 
Epidaunan iamata, no sober-minded man could 
havo legarded them os providing instruction for 
scientific medicine. We must accordingly assume 
that records of the medical procedure of temples 
were preserved in the Asklepieion of Cos, and that 
these provided a footing for the current opinion 
regarding llippokrates. That opinion was first 
brought into discredit by the allegation— not found 
in Strabo's source— that the great Coan physician 
was an incendiary. 

It is singular that Hippokrates, the supremo 
genius of ancient medicine, haw left so few positive 
traces of his personality. For his descent from the 
Coan Asklepiadse, ana for his rapid advance to 
renown, wo have the explicit testimony of his 
younger contemporary, Plato (Prot. 311 B, Phcedr. 
270 C), hut, as Frearich (Hippokratische Unter- 
suchunaen , Berlin, 1899, p. 1 ) says, ‘ he was for 
Aristotle already an almost mythical person- 
ality. ’ The Corpus Hippokr. contains over seventy 
treatises, but none of them can be with absolute 
confidence ascribed to the master, while many 
are not even products of his school. The Vita 
compiled from Soranos and other sources (A 
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Westermann, Siographi Gr., Brunswick, 1845, n. 
450) ia a blend of faot and fancy. His birthday is 
attested by a reliable source — a Coan archive ; wnile 
we may probably rely also upon the statement that, 
on the completion of bis early studies, he was in- 
duced by the death of his patents to migrate to Thes- 
saly, that he lived at Laiissa, and eventually died 
anu was buried there (cf. Anth. Gr. vii. 55). The 
name of his eldest son, Thessalos, likewise points 
to that country, as it is not met with in any 
previous generation of the Asklepiad® There is 
nothing to show that he ever returned to his native 
place, and Herzog’s untiring researches in Cos have 
not yielded a single faot regarding him. It would 
thus seem certain that he left the island for ever at 
an early age The ancients of a later day were 
manifestly at a loss to account for this. The Vita 
gives throo distinct reasons, viz. (1) an injunction 
intimated in a dream (Soranos) ; (2) his desire to 
widen the horizon of Ins medical knowledge ; and 
(3) lus being accused of burning the Cnidian 
library (so Andreas, peihaps physician m ordinary 
to Ptolemy IV., whom Galen [xi. 795, Kilim J stig- 
matizes as a wind-bag). The charge implied in 
the last-mentioned explanation is attributed by 
S Kcmach (art. ‘Medicus,’ iu Daromberg-Saglio, 
1070) to the jealousy of tho pnestB of Asklepios, 
but erroneously, as tlio relations between these and 
the Asklepiadn* (on which cf. Lefort, Mus. beige, de 
philol. ix. [1905] 197(f) wero always of a fnendly 
character. The accusation could nave ansen only 
from the antagonism between the Cnidian and the 
Coan schools ol medicine, as it was in reality meant 
to brand the head of the latter as a plagianst who 
availed himself of the professional literature of the 
former— ft point which Tzetzes obhteiates by trans- 
ferring the burning to tho Coan library, though he 
too makes it a question of non-religious medical 
liteiatuie (it> Ky fhp\io<pv\at deceit r i iraXaid ru>v 
larp&v ivtirpr\at piftXla, sal rb pip\t.o<pv\&Kiov), The 
statement of Andieas makos no mention whatever 
of the votive tablets of an Asklepieion ; the earliest 
suggestion of these oocuis in Vano, according to 
whom (ap. Phn. xxix. 4) II ippokrates first copied the 
records of euros deposited in the Coan sanctuary 
by those lostoied to health, and then burned tho 
temple. This Is obviously nothing but an abortive 
attempt to interweave the anti-Coan version of 
Andieas with the view of tho otigm of scientific 
medicine just noted. That the latter hypothesis, 
however, was not put forward wholly at a venture, 
but might find some support in a genuine practice 
of healing in tho Asklepioia, is shown by the testi- 
mony of Apollodoros to the mantio functions of 
Asklepios, and the recipe prescribed by the god in 
the fi agment of a comedy m Aelian, fr. 100 (above, 
p 543 b ) The present water would add a reference 
to an Athenian votive relief of the 4th cent. B c. 
published by Ziehen (Ath. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 232, 
ltg 3), representing a patient sti etched upon a 
and a surgeon engaged in treating him, while 
Asklepios, figured on a much larger scale than 
either, stands passively by (in the statuary type in 
Roscher, i. 634, schema i.). Here, then, we have 
monumental evidence of the fact that the peisonuel 
of the temple engaged in therapeutic practice under 
the sanction of the god. 

It is thus impossible todeny that genuine medical 
treatment — directed^ it is true, by oracleB of heal- 
ing— was practised in tho Asklepleia of the Greek 
age. As regards the therapeutic value of such 
treatmentj we are notable meanwhile to judge, for 
investigation of the Greek period has so far yielded 
no original votive tablets dedicated by restored 
patients and containing records of the presciibed 
remedies, such as are supplied for the Roman 
period in the pathological narratives of P. Granins 
(Lebene) and Jul. Apellas (Epidauros), but it is at 
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least an allowable hypothesis that Hie curative 
methods of the earlier age, in keeping with the 
higher state of its medical knowledge and the less 
debased cliai actor of its religion, were superior to 
those of the later. The prestige of dream-shrines 
would then be at its height, while practical medi- 
cine still maintained a close connexion with the 
occult, as in the Cnidian medical school (cf. 
Gomperz, Gr. DenJcer, i. 250), and probably even 
more in that of Rhodes — the first to become extinct 
(Galen, x. 5 [KUhn]). The (Cnidian) author of the 
ire pi Stalrijs (iv [r epl tvvrrluv] eh. 87^ lays down the 
following principle . ‘ Prayer is certainly very good, 
but one who calls upon tho gods must himself also 
do lus pait’ (Jet Si Kal avrbv ^vWappdvovra robs Oeobs 
imKaXlecrffat). Some of his interpretations of dreams 
are such as we might asciibe to an Asklepian priest, 
as,e.< 7 .,ch. 88(abbievmted) : ‘If in a dream one fights 
m opposition to tho doings of the day, it signifies 
some oodily disaster, and this is to be counteracted 
by emetics, dieting, bodily movements, exerting 
the voice, and [last, though not least] by prayer. 
We seldom meet with tho case where the priestly 
function is discharged by a physician. Three 
instances aie given in Pauly-Wissowa, u 1685; a 
fourth is mobably to be found in Kalhphon, the 
father of Demokodes ; he was a priest of Asklepios 
in Cnidus (Suid. s.v. Arj/ioK-qSrit), and, as the healing 
ait was then hereditary in families, probably also, 
like his son, a physician But wo cannot say 
whether the priestly office as such embraced tho 
vocation of interpreting dreams In the Plutomon 
near Nysa di eam-reading was the function of the 
tpiceipoi tG>v Upluu (below, II. A. 17 )* an d we may 
doubtless assume that porsons specially versed m 
this art were to be found in all areain-shrines. It 
was only nntural that these adepts should have 
tried to discover a practical meaning in the dreams 
vouchsafed by their god. And in finding these 
meanings they were in no way guilty of a ‘ pious 
fraud* (Herrlicli, op cit 13), but were rather the 
victims of self-delusion, as, m a related sphere, were 
also the Delpluo priests in their task of moulding 
the incoherent utterances of the Pythiq into intel- 
ligible sentences (cf. the critical estimate of this 
function in Schomann, Gnech. Alterth.*, Berlin, 
1897, ii. 318). 

The facts thus adduced seem to the present 
writer to justify the view that among the Greeks, 
as among the Babylonians and Egyptians of an 
earlier age, religious medicine did not dispense 
with rational remedies. That practical modes of 
treatment were associated with miracle, ‘faith’s 
favourite child,’ is shown not only by the craving 
for marvels which ran not in the Epidaunan 
uimata, but also by the legend nariatmg the 
founding of the Asklepieia of Naupahtos (Paus. x. 
38. 13) and the Insula Tiberina (Ovid, Metam. xv. 
660 ff., etc). We may also suppose that, alike 
in the waking state and during incubation, cures 
were not infrequently wrought quite apart from 
the oracular adjunct and solely by means of sugges- 
tion, and then extolled as the miraculous works of 
the deity. We shall not pursue the subject further 
here, as we are meanwhile concerned only to follow 
the traces of rational therapeutics within the 
sphere of religious medicine. From the former 
alone is there any real passage to the altogether 
rational conception of Hygieia in the Asklepian 
cult, with regard to whom the reader is referred to 
the section dealing with ‘Asklepios* in II. A. 20 
ii. (2) below. Her radiant figure appears as some- 
thing out of keening with the mystical and, in 
essence, non-Hellenic dusk that surrounds the 
practice of incubation. 

II. Healinq gods and heroes. 1 — A. Gods.— 

1 The following list touches only incidentally on the deities 
ol childbirth. 
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The belief in gods implies also belief in their sway 
over health and disease ; and, accordingly, in all 
manner of troubles, but especially in the oase of 
loss of health, appeal is made for dime help. 
Originally, however, there existed no belief in 
special deities of healing. In Od. v. 397 the refer- 
ence is quite general : ' the gods loosed him 
graciously from his trouble.’ Every deity could 
properly exercise this power, so far at least as he 
was thought of as a deliverer, or as a protector 
against evil ; though epithets like <rwnfy>, dXe^Araicoj, 
etc., are not to be interpreted off-hand in a medical 
sense, for, as will appear from the following 
synopsis, they have usually quite a different mean- 
ing and reference. It may, in general, be taken 
for granted that at the outset the sufferer appealed 
simply to his family or tribal deity. It might seem 
to nave been the most natural course to regard 
Apollo, the ancient god of pestilence, as a healing 
deity in the specific sense, but, in consequence of 
his extensive range of action, this did not take 

E laoe— -a circumstance due in part to the early 
icorporation of Asklepios in the Apolline group 
The gods associated with incubation nave a special 
affinity for the medical sphere (see 14, 15, 17- 
ao below), doubtless because of tlie mantio signi- 
ficance generally ascribed to dreams. Here also, 
however, other and for us mostly untraceable 
factors have operated towards specialization. Thus, 
e.g., Trophonios was never more than an oracle- 
deity in a general sense, while Amphiaraos, for 
reasons which we cannot discover, became, more 
specifically, a giver of healing oracles. In the case 
of Asklepios, the Gr god of healing tear i$oxh», wo 
may probably find an explanation of lus special 
function in Ins having become a son of Apollo, tiie 
god of oracles. But the conti action of his sphere 
of action was gradually arrested m the conflict of 
heathenism Avith the Nazarenes, and he becomes 
eventually tho <rur^p ruv S\uv (Aristides, Julian), 
and the centre of the universe (OIL vi 1). Never- 
theless, his principal emblem, the snake-coiled rod, 
remains to tins day the specific symbol of medicine. 

z. Zeus.*-Zeus, the sovereign of the Greek pan- 
theon, though early regarded as the sender of sick- 
ness (Od. ix. 411), seldom appears as a healing god. 
His common epithet, (Prellor- Robert, Gr. 

Mythol Berlin, 1887-94, i. 151. 3, and O Gruppe, 
in I. Muller, Handbuch , v. [Munich, 1897] 1108. 3), 
signifies the ‘deliverer,’ and has no traceable 
reference to disease — as, e <7. , on the statue m the 
agora at Athens, dedicated to him as the * deliverer ’ 
in the Persian troubles, and on the images with 
emblems of battle and victory, erected to him and 
Athena Soteira m the Pine us, to celebrate the 
restoration of Athens under Gonon (H. Brunn, 
Gesch. d. gr. Kunstler 3 * * , Stuttgart, 1888 f., i. 270), 
just as the Zeus Soter and Artemis Soteira of Meg- 
alopolis signalize the achievement of Epaminondas 
(Paus. via 30. 10). The like holds good of the 
titles ’A\e£kaicof, ’ArorpoTaiot, ’Avdjfuoi, 'TirtpS^ios 
(cf. O. Weinreich, Antikc Hednngsumnder, Giessen, 
1909, p 41), and’Eiri)Koot (Ath. Mitt. xxvii.[1912]23). 
Whether the title llaidv (in Rhodes [Hesych ]) bears 
a particular reference to Zeus as the queller of 
plague is a moot point (see below, 7). The stone 
on which Orestes was delivered from his madness 
was called Ze«)» (canrurraf, i.e. Karaira&rrit (Paus. lli. 
22 . 1) ; and we light at length upon the physician - 
deity in Z^s’E|o«f«rr^p (Solon, qp. Pollux, viii. 14 * 2), 1 
and in the Zet>j"T^«rro» to whom were dedicated the 
models of limbs in the Pnyx (CIA in. 150-156), and 
thosein Melos (f) (Panofka, * HeilgOtter d. Griechen, 
in ABA W, 1843, p. 258), though we cannot definitely 

l The Ztvt ArvKatof at Lepreum (Paul. v. 6. 6), which 

Gruppe, op. cit. 12C9. 8, connect* with * leprosy,’ is ruled 

out ny the obvious emendation Avucomht (Curtiua, Peioponn. il 

(1868)117). 
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identify the 0c6t tyurros to whom similar dedications 
were made in Cyprus (BCR xx. [1896J 361). The 
fact that Zeus was assigned a ‘lot’ in the altar at 
Oropos (xp below) brings him within the scope of 
sucli healing activities. Evidence of the existence 
of incubation in the primitive cult of Zeus may 
possibly be recognized in the Dodonian ZeXXoi of 
Homer (II. xvi. 236 ; see above, p. 542*). 

3. Athena. — Athena, ‘ the best beloved and most 
congenial child of the heavenly father,’ shares with 
him his somewhat vague relation to the healing 
function. Such of her epithets as some seek to 
interpret m a medical sense are in but few cases 
to the point. Thus the Zeus Soter and tho Athena 
Soteira above referred to have to do with political 
matters, and the same is probably true of the 
oblation to these two deities and the olnldren of 
Leto mentioned in Delian inscriptions (BCH vi. 
[1882] 22), os the Delians offered eoteria also in 
Athens (BCH iv. [1880] 327). A va is KMvis of Athena 
Soteira and Poseidon near Aisea (Paus. vm 44. 4) 
was associated with the auspicious home-coming of 
Odysseus. The application of the epithet in 
Mytilene (IG li. Ill) lias not been explained, nor 
the ’AOrivB. ’ Airorpoirala (with Zeus Apotropaios) in 
Erythiae (G. Dittenberger, Sylloqe, Leipzig, 1883, 
no 370,70); but the Attic ’A^vSlIataiWoin the inner 
(Paus 1 2. 4) and outer (Plut. Decern orat. vit. 7) 
Kerameikos, and at the Oropian altar as a guest 
(10 below), bring her within the medical spTieio 
The Athena Hygieia worshipped on the Akropohs 
oven before tho Persian wars is also distinctively 
Attic (votive inscriptions of Euphromos and Callis, 
CIA i suppl 362, and Ath. Mitt, xvi [1891] 154). 
Her altar and statue by Pyrrhos stood beside tho 
Propyliea, and were ascribed by tradition to Pericles, 
to whom tiie goddess had in a dream revealed the 
remedy (the wall-herb TepSlxior) for a workman 
injured by a fall (Plut. Perirl. 13 ; Plin. xxu. 43). 
The votive inscription on the base, however, says 
that the work was dedicated, not by Pericles, but 
by the Athenians; and, as both the base of the 
statue and the altar are m sorno way related to the 
l’ropyliea, Wolters (Ath. Mitt. xvi. L1891] 153ff ) 
believes that the occasion of their erection was the 
cessation of the great pestilence. All attempts to 
find the Hygieia of Pyrrhos among the extant 
statuary types of Athena, as, eg., in tho snake- 
entwined Athena on the base of the Barbcmu 
candelabrum (Mus. P. Clement, iv. pi. 16), have 
failed (Wolters, op. cit. 163). The ‘Athena 
Hygieia’ erected in the Epidaunan hieron by an 
Athenian of the Imperial period (’E<t>vp dpxaioX , 
1886, pi. 12), representing her — strangely enough — 
os rusning to battle, is no blunder of some ignorant 
donor (Staes, ipxcuo\ , 1886, p. 253), but is 

really a derivative of the form assigned to Athena 
Hygieia, i.e, that which depicts her as the ancient 
Athena Polias brandishing her weapon. This form, 
as seen on prize vases for the;Panathenaia (Springer, 
Handb. tier Kunstgesch. i. 8 , ed. Michaehs, 1907, 
fig. 3206), has been manifestly used by Callis for 
his votive ottering to Athena Hygieia (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. xvi. 154), and it seems to have been as far as 
possible adhered to in the statue of Pyrrhos. The 
Attic Athena Hygieia, accordingly, had no distinct 
type of its own, but simply reproduces the Athena 
Polias, who, on|the occasion of an earlier pestilence, 
probably that of 600 B.c. (CIA i. 475), had limned 
to the help of her city. If the Arcadian Athena 
Alea is connected philologically, not with ‘heat’ 
(O. Miiller), but with ‘protection’ (Ruckert), it 
would serve admirably as evidence for the right of 
sanctuary in her temple at Tegea, but would afford 
no proof of her being regarded as a goddess of 
healing. The ancient idol of Endoios is certainly 
flanked by Btatues of Asklepios and Hygieia 
executed by Skopas (Paus. viu. 47. 1), but this 
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joint cult need not be earlier than the time of 
okopas himself (Dummler, in Pauly- Wissowa, u. 
1976) Nor, finally, does the statue of the Eileithyia 
—in the position of a parturient woman — in the 
temple of Eileithyia at Tegea, and popularly known 
as Myn iv y6va<nv (Welcker, op. c it. ni 186), afford 
any evidence for the Tegean cult of Athena. The 
title 'TirepSeljla under which Athena (together witli 
Zeih'Tirepa^ior) was worshipped, according to Steph. 
Byz., s v. *T wepSH-iov, in Lesbos may be understood 
quite generally as referring to the divine hand held 
protectively over one. A like uncertainty attaches 
to the cn&reipo 4*"/)kooi in a Cappadocian inscription 
( BCH xxxiu. [1909] 131 ; cf. Wetnreich, in Ath. 
Mitt, xxxvii. [1912] 11). The title Optiletis 
met with in Sparta and said to rofer to a cult 
founded as AkImoi t ^apurr^piov by Lycurgus (Plut. 
Lyc. xi. ; 1’aus. in. 18. 2) has undoubtedly a 
medical connotation Grnppe (op. cit. 1204) quite 
unwarrantably infers the existence of incubation 
m the cult of Athena from Find. 01. xm. 60 (Belle- 
rophon) and Fails, ix. 84. 1 (Ioduma). 

3. Helios. — The links winch connect Helios with 
health and medicine are fewer than the affinity be- 
tween the ideas of light and life might lead us to 
expect. As he punishes by inflicting blindness 
(Soph (Ed Col. 868), so he restoies sight to Or ion 
(Hesiod, ap pseudo-Kiatosth. Kataster. 32), and is 
therefore invoked by Folymestor (Eur. Jh’kub. 
1067). His cult yiehis no evidence lieie ; the in- 
vocation 'lemudv in Tnnotli. fr 13(Bergk) conies 
from n battle-song, while his title Soter in Megalo- 
polis belongs to the age of syncretism (Faus. vm. 
31. 4). It is worthy of note that llernnppos (scliol. 
Aristoph Plout. 701 ) speaks of the Heliad Lampetia 
as the wife of Asklepios — a detail xvhich, as the 
present writer thinks (Hoschcr, iii. 1489), goes hack 
to a Rhodian (m reality a Sicyomnn) source. Circe, 
the daughter of Helios, and Agamedo and Medea, 
his grand -daughteis, aie sorceresses skilled in 
herbs ; and the Heliad Pasiphab likewiso was pro- 
ficient in magic (Apollod. iii. 16. 1) For the herb- 
lore of the wise women, cf. Welcker, op. cit. in. 

20 ir. 

4. Poseidon. — Poseidon’s only link with healing 
is his having been worshipped as Tar/xJy among the 
Tomans (Clem. Alex. Ptotrcpt 20). It is very 
curious that in the } l\iov ndpOrjcrit the warrior- 
physicians Maclmon and Podalcirios, who arc every- 
where else regarded as Asklepiadio, are spoken of as 
sons of Poseidon Tho verse in question is in a 
corrupt state — airris yip <r<ptv iSuise irarijp ivomyaioi 
xtceiv — and Welcker (Ep Cycl. ii. [Bonn, 1849] 626) 
proposes the emendation . . . var^p vov<n)\ca raijlv. 
Wilamowitz ( Isyllos , Berlin, 1886, p. 47), however, 
my low of the local cult of Poseidon at Tenos, main- 
tains the view of their descent from that deity, and 
tho present writer expressed agreement therewith 
in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 1658. But the question has 
meanwhile l»een discussed afresh by Lofort [Mnste 
belae de Phil, ix. (1905] 215 ff ), who decides against 
Wilamowitz and in favour of Welcker ; and rightly 
bo, as the scholia to II. xi 515 cite the Porthcsis, 
not with reference to the genealogy of the two 
warriors, but m order to establish the medical pro- 
ficiency of each. Moreover, a corruptly transmitted 
verse does not wan ant us in rejocting the constant 
tradition of their descent from Asklepios. To 
Lefort’s arguments might he added the testimony of 
Aristides fi. 78 D) s 1 Their connexion withAsklepios 
is affirmed throughout the whole world.’ 

S; Aristaios. — Aristaios was an ancient Thes- 
salian deity akin in character to Zens and Apollo 
(Pind. Pyth. ix. 04), and was worshipped in Ceos 
as Zeus Aristaios and Apollo Nomios (schol. Apoll 
Rhod. ii. 498). Having been reduced to the rank 
of hero by the poetry (Easas), he becomes the son of 
Apollo and Cyrene the Lapith nymph, and the 


pupil of Cheiron (4poll. Rhod. ii 510). Various 
lienelits in the sphere of husbandry, and also — as a 
gift of the Muses— the arts of medicine and divina- 
tion, wore ascribed to him ( tb . 612). He was said 
to have taught the Ceians how to ward olF the 
baneful influence of Sinus by expiatoiy sacrifices 
and the clashing of weapons (Theophr. ae Vent. 14). 
Pherecydes calls him the son of Paion (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. ni 407), but this name is to be understood 
here as a designation of Apollo, and not as the 
eponym of the Freon es (Gruppe). 

6 . Cheiron. — A signal contrast to Aristaios, the 
representative of magic healing, is found in the 
local deity of the herbiferons Mt Pelion, viz. 
the Croma Cheiron, the representative of pharrna- 
cognosis, which fonns a transition from the sphere 
of the occult to rational therapeutics. II is name 
has been traced to either as the ‘ hand ’ skilled 
in art (Welcker, Kl. tichr. m 1 , H. Usenor, Gotter- 
namen, Bonn, 1896, p 157 ; Escher, m Pauly- 
Wissowa, 111. 2302), or as the ‘ hand’ applied to the 
sick with magic eilect(Wcinncli, op. cit 16). Tiadi- 
tion speakB more distinctly of his pharmaceutical 
than of his surgical achievements ; in 11 iv 219 and 
xi. 832, Asklepios and Aclnlles respectively roceive 
from him i}iria <papfxa.Ka efficacious for relieving pain 
or staunching blood, and, on tho whole, the ait of 
the warrior-sui goons in the Iliad , as being free from 
the accessones of magic, is an lnhcntanco from 
Cheiron. In a tribe dwelling near Mt. Pelion, 
and claiming descent from Cheiron, herb-loie was 
handed down from father to son as a mystery 
(Dicrearch. fr. GO. 12), and the Magnesians sacri- 
ficed to him, ns the divine physician, the first- 
fruits of heibs and plants (Pint. Qurcst. convtv. 
m. 1. 3). In the Polethromon, a district near 
Mt. Pelion, grew the far-famed xei/nivaoi' (Theophr. 
Hist. Plant, ix. 7), or Ktvraiptiov (schol. Nicand. 
'Thor. 605), the miraculous virtues of which, when 
applied by a deity, are indicated by its having 
been called irivaKet. Such panaceas were aseiik»}d 
also to Asklepios and llcraklos, and weie oven 
adopted by non-iehgious medmne, though in the 
form of actual plants with cuiative f properties 
The Egyptian physicians likewise uere acquainted 
with panaceas (Pan. Ebcrs , p. 1 73, ed. Joachim), 
hut, in keeping with their liking for mixtures, com- 
pounded them of various mgiedients. Cheiron’a 
medical functions, as handed down by tradition 
(collected in Pauly- Wissowa, 1 ni. 2304), are sum- 
marized in the curriculum of las pupil Asklepios 
given by Pindar (Pyth. 111 45), as surgery, internal 
medicine, and incantations (tvaoidal). The last- 
named were not, of course, used by themselves 
alone, hut were simply a magical adjunct (cf. Od. 
xix. 457), os in Bab. and Egyp. medicine. 

7. Paieon. — Paieon, the Homeric physician of 
the gods, heals the wounds of Hades ana Ares by 
d>ipfxaKa 65vrri<paTa in II. v. 401 and 900 respectively, 
but in Od. iv. 232 he comes into touch with the 
human race as the ancestor of the Egyptian phy- 
sicians. He is not to be confused with Apollo.* 
The two deities are explicitly distinguished by 
Hesiod (fr. 194 [Rzach])and Solon (fr. 13. 45). Usener 
(op. cit. 153) is thus certainly justified in recogniz- 
ing Paieon as an ancient and independent god of 
healing, but he has not succeeded m finding any 
trace of this deity in Greek religion, as the ‘ signum 
Paeanis’ in the Asklepieion at Syraouse (C10. in 
Verr. n. iv. 128) is a figure of Apollo (Eisele, in 
Ilosclier, iii. 1246). The votive inscription Ilaiavor 
iv &\<rei fonnd by Herzog in Cos (Archaol. Am., 
1903, p. 198) refers either to Asklepios or to 
Apollo, who likewise was worshipped there. 

1 Horoafter referred to u RS 

8 This identification was wrongly read into Od. iv 282 by 
Crates ami Zenodotue, whose view was impugned by Aris- 
tarchus , cf. Lehrs, Arietarch \ Leipzig, 1805, p. 179; Ludwich, 
Artitarcht homtr. Ttxtkntik, do, 1884-86, i. 641. 
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8 . Apollo.— Apollo is a very intricate figure* and 
the various explanations of Ins name have not as 
yet furnished the key to his original character. 
This is true even of the most recent attempt — that 
of Usener (op, at. 309), who recognizes the ' de- 
pulsor malorum’ in an assumed primary form 
*AwjreXXo». In Homer, Apollo has as yet no con- 
nexion with medicine, though he is certainly the 
sender and stayer of pestilonoe (II. l. 43 fl ), and 
the ohant of entreaty addressed to him is called a 
raitiuv (i. 473), which is simply the name of the 
physician of the gods just dealt with Tins may 
be formally accounted for by the fact that the 
refrain of the chant was It) xatijov, but the uncer- 
tain meaning of the word lenders it difficult to 
discover the material ground of the usage If the 
word sign lfios ‘ cleanser’ (Skr pavjnvan , Pictet, m 
Kuhn’s Zeitschr. v. [1836] 40), its employment as an 
invocation to the queller of pestilence would be 
satisfactorily explained. As an epithet of Apollo 
it occurs also in the Hymn to Apollo Pythian 94 
(Tiprati)<m) ; subsequently the form used was simply 
(IIati)wi») liatdv, or Ilouay At first, and for centuries, 
the expedients used to counteract pestilence were 
purely theurgical — consultation of a pdvnt, Upevs, 
or 6vcipoir6\os (II. l. 62), saeiihce, and piean (i. 
447 ff. ) ; instances for a later period are given by 
Weleker (Kl Schr. ill 33 ff., ‘Seuchen von A poll’) 
The device of Emnedoltles in directing the river 
Hypsas into a half-dried lake is notable as an 
early example of a rational lomedy (T)iog Laert 
vm. 2, § 70, and coins of Selinus m B V Head, His- 
tona Numorum a , Oxfoid, 1911, p 168) The con- 
ception of Apollo as the god of pestilence probably 
rests on the solar aspect of Ins character. He was 
worshipped at Lindos specifically as Aofiuos (Macr. 
Sat l. 17. 15). In this lelation ho is the one who 
punishes — the death-god ; and here his sister Art- 
emis is associated w ith him (Niobids, Coronis) On 
the other hand, his benignity as the stay or of plagues 
finds expression in such epithets as 0 CXios (also at 
Inndos [Boss, Inscr gr mod , m , Berlin, 1846, no 
272], m Delos, and at Miletos [Strabo, 033J), which 
G. Curtujp connects with salus ; ’Eirncoi/pto? (in 
Bassaj [Paus. via. 30 4]) ; ’AXf£bc<ifcoj (in Athens 
[statue by Calamis, Paus. i. 3 4], where, instead of 
the great plague, we should think of some earlier 
epidemic) ; 'Axiom (in Elis, Paus vi. 24. 6), and 
'Tvo<TevavTTf)p (m a Clarian oracle [Wcmroich, op. at. 
p 150]). But the Paian was also a chant of battle 
and victory (II xxii. 391 ; Hymn to An Pyth. 339 ; 
Thucyd. vi. 32, etc ), and thus Apollo acquires a 
sphere of action far transcending the domain of 
pestilence — that, namely, of the avertei of evil m 
general, as implied m the titles ' A-rroTpoiram (Aiis- 
toph. Vesw 161 ; CIG 464) and (refs in RE 

ii. 69) The epithet ’ Itpos (Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 1095) is 
not, as the Stoics thought, a derivative of ISUrOat, 
but is taken from the refiam of the Paian in its 
longei form, Ityoi IIaidt> (ib. 154), and has therefore 
as wide a connotation as the latter. Now, though 
the more extensive sphere of ‘deliverer’ might 
very i eadily have been contracted to the narrower 
one of ‘physician,’ our available evidence of the 
rocess is but scanty. The Delphic god, it is true, 
elivers oracles for arresting pestilence, hut, as 
regards his being consulted in any particular case 
of disease, the present writer can recall only the 
instance of Alyattes (Herod, i. 19), and the curious 
prescription (an amulet of worms from a she-goat’s 
head) given by the Pythia for epilepsy (Alex, of 
Tralles, 669 [Puschmann]), The reason why Apollo 
did not become the physician is to be found m the 
fact that Asklepios was conjoined with him at a 
relatively early period (cf. 20 below), and the 
healing function could accordingly be delegated to 
the latter. Thus, in the heading of the Epidaurian 
iamata, Apollo, as the sovereign authority, is named 


first— though he does not intervene in the actual 
cures ; while Asklepios — as a departmental chief, 
so to speak— occupies the second place ; so also in 
the ‘ Ilippokratur oath : tiprvpu ’AriXXuva Irjrpbv teal 
’AffK\i}xi6v, kt\. 

A cult conGned to’ATiXXwv’Iarpta is found only 
in the Milesian colonies of the Scythian region 
(IIE ii. 54 ; Farnell, CGS iv. 325 and 409), and 
here the worship of Asklepios sank completely 
into the background, the only Asklepieion Known 
to the present writer being that of Pantikapaion 
(Stiabo, 74). Apollo is sometimes called ’lav/>6s in 
the poets (Aristoph. Aves, 684; Plout. 11). His 
title larpdfiavris in A£bc1i. Ettm. 62 relates to the 
case of Orestos, and thus denotes, not the phy- 
sician, but the KaOdpeios Late writers speak of 
Apollo as the foundei of medicine, but as having 
handed it over to Asklepios for its fuithoi develop- 
ment (Diod Sic. v. 74 ; l’hilostr Vit. Ap. lii 44) 
Isolated indications of his medical activity are 
found in the cults of the KSpvSot (Paus. iv. 34. 7 ; 
cf. RE 11 57), 'TirepreXedrys (Laconia , cf *E </o;/z 
d PX aio\ , 1884, p. 81 ff ; BCli ix. [1885] 243), and 
’Orax6s (Cyprus ; Comment, in hun. Mommstm, 
Beilin, 1877, p. 682). As a guest at the Oropian 
altar (19 below), ’AxiXXwv IIau6v was likowiso 
regarded as a god of healing. 

8a Maleatas — The name * Maleatas * is, as 
regards its form, a geogiaphical or ethnological 
adjective, and needs to be supplemented by a 
nomen prop 1 mm Farnell (oj). at. iv. 236 f.) w'ould 
accoidmgly supply the name * Apollo ’ m all cases 
where ‘ Maleatas * is used by itself to designate the 
deity invokod, as, e g., in two archaio votive inscrip- 
tions from Laconia (IGA 57, 89). This view, how- 
ever, is in conflict with the fact that Maleatas ami 
Apollo are mentioned side by sulo in the sacrificial 
rubric found in the Pnimis (CIA 11. 1651), of which 
Farnell gives a somewhat forced explanation. It 
will thercfoie be more in accordance with the data 
to recognize, as Wilamowitz (Isyll. 98 ft ) does, in 
Maleatas a deity originally distinct from Apollo. 
The identification of the two is attested »h re- 
gards Sparta (Paus iii. 12. 8 • 'AxbXhw MaXed-nu), 
the Epidaurian hieron (ib. 11. 27. 7, and several 
inscriptions, IG iv. 932, etc.), and the Asklepieion 
of Tukka (IG iv. 950. 29). If this identification 
was a later development, it was probably etlected 
m Epidauros, where Asklepios would form the 
connecting link. Gruppe (op. at. 189. 3) is hardly 
successful m explaining (on the ground of Ilesych 
pdXiav . . tjav xov, rpatiav) Apollo Maleatas as 

the ‘ gentlo Apollo,’ or 111 locating las place of origin, 
as also that 01 Asklepios, at Goityua in Oiete 

9. Artemis. — For the function of Artemis as a 
death-goddess associated with Apollo, cf. the 
preceding ; in this capacity her special victims are 
females (J7 xxi 483, vi. 205, 428; etc.). Giuppe 
(op. at. 1269, 1273. 4) regards hei as having been 
the source of psychical and nervous disorders. 
The other aspect of this activity is her having been 
the restoier of those so afflicted, as, c g., Orestes 
(Pherec. fr. 97), and the Prcctids (Baceliyl x 98 ) 
In gratitude for the cure of the latter, their father 
erected m her honour, as 'H/xlpa and as Kopta, 
temples in Lusi (Calliin hymn. Art. 234) — a 
point so far borne out by Lho ordinary myth 
of the Picotids (Pausanias), which relates tliat 
the maidens were cured by Melampous (B. 5, 
below) m the Artemision of Lusi Lusi is the 
only healing-shrine assigned by tradition to the 
goddess (cf. the Report of excavations in Oesterr. 
Jahresheften, iv. [1901] 1 ff , which includes several 
dedications to 'llpdpa, p. 83 f.). Her connexion 
with healing fountains, however, is attested by the 
epithet Oeppala (Mitylene [CIG 2172, etc.], Cyzicos 
[ Aristid. i. 503D], and Rhodes [IGIrut i. 24. 41). The 
panelling of the ancient Artemision of Ephesus 
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contained \ olive models of limbs in gold, silver, 
and ivoiy (Hogaith, Ejumo. at Ephesus, London, 
1908, r>p. 232, 238). Cf. also ber title ’Er^oot 
(Ath Mdt. a vx vu. [19121 1 ft). Her obstetric 
font tion is indicated by tne titlos A ovtla (Gam- 
breion, CIQ 3562), lowSGa (Clueronea, IGS i. 3407), 
and KlXflOma (especially in Btpotia) ; of. Wernicke, 
in RE li. 1347. 10, who, however, wrongly regards 
E IXtlffvta as the hypostasis of Artemis, while it 
was really an epithet of Hera, and, as personified 
(Preller-Robeit, i 611 (1 ), still remains closely 
connected with her. Similarly, Mylitta (Bab. 
Mu'allultu, 1 she who brings about childbuth ’) is 
an epithet of IStar (cf. Schrader, KAT 9 , p. 423. 7) 
The Hob ytdedeth (Oefele, in Neuburgor-Pagel, l. 
70) is merely an artificial foim designed to explain 
E IXAOvia. 

io. Healing Nymphs.— (a) As presiding over 
medicinal springs (l) the 'Iwrifos (Pans vi 22.7), 
’la ovlSes (Nicand. ap Athenmus, 683), or TwvidSej 
(Strabo, 358)— connected with laaOai— nymphs of a 
healing fountain in Elis, and forming a tetrad, 
viz. l’egftia, Kalliphaua, Synallaxis (probably a 

I iersonification of the change towards recoveiy), and 
asis (cf llesych. s.v larpol) ; (2) the Amgridian 
nymphs, so named fiom the warm sulphur-springs 
on too lower Anigrus m Tnpliylia (Strain), 346; 
Paus v 5 10 ; Cuitius, Peloponn. li. 80), and 
having to do especially with skin-troubles — here 
wc should note thccomnination of thouigy (prayer 
and vow) with rational remedies (batning in a 
mineral spring) ; and (3) the nymphs of the alkali 
springs oi Ison in (Hr Sic. et Ital. 892 f., the votive 
otfenng of a physician). 

{h) Wo have more numerous instances of the 
case where the lefioshing properties of oidinary 
natural springs gave use to the cult of local 
nymphs, generally m connexion with the worship 
of Acheloos as the father of all fresh-water springs. 
In their hygienic capacity those nymphs appear, 
together with Acheloos, as guests at the altar of 
Oiopos (X9 below ). 

ii Pan — Pan, the Aicadian mountain and 
forest Hpmt, like lus Italic counterpart Faunns, 
jossossed mantle poweis. Ho had an oracle in the 
iVkaion (sohol. Thooor. i 121), and another in the 
AKakesion, with the nymph Kiato as his irpofiyjTit 
(Paus. vm. 37. 12). He lecoived the title Avrypiot 
in Troezen, bocauso ho ed a postilonce by means 
of di earn -oracles (ib. n 32. 6), but he healed men 
also in the w aking state (Kaihel, Epigr. qr., Berlin, 
1878, p. 802). In the Asklepieion at Sicyon, 
the porch was flanked by ligures of Pan and 
Artemis (Paus. ii. 10. 2). With reference to the heal- 
ing poweis of Pan Ephialtes (in the nud-day sleep), 
see Kosoher, lii. 1400. The epithet Uaidv is ap- 
plied to him only m Orvh. hymn. xi. 1. In con- 
junction with nymphs, Acheloos, and Keplusos, he 
represents the hygiene of Nature at the altar of 
Oropos (19 below 1 ). 

ia. Hermes. — In the case of Hermes definite 
traces of the healing function are scanty Tho 
titles Soter (Amorgos; Ath. Mitt 1. [1876] 332) 
and Alexikakos ( Ai istoph Pax. 422) are applied to 
him in quite a general sense. The meaning of 
’A K&Kwra (II. xvi. 185, Oil. xxiv 10, Hes. fr. 23 
[Kzacli]) is disputed (cf. Etyrn. Maqti., .?.i>.); if 
derived fiorn <Ue<<r0«u (sehol. L to 11. x\i. 185 
explains it by 0eparr«vru<6i), it would be a speci- 
fically medical epithet, but this is scaicely con- 
ceivable with so ancient a designation ; perhaps the 
word means ‘the averter of ev 1I 5 (d-ndtc-rj ra). Hermes 
Kriophoios was worshipped in Tanagra as the 
queller of pestilence, ana in commemoration of Ins 
good services a youth carried a ram round the walls 
at his festival there (Paus. ix. 22. 1). The propitia- 
tory action of Hermes survives in this custom, and 
accordingly tho beautiful conception of the ‘ good 


shepherd * derives its origin from a cathartic rite. 
Hermes is the ' llyfirup ivelpu v m Horn. Hymn to 
Hermes, 14, and the god of sleep in general 
(Preller-Robert, i. 404), though it cannot be proved 
that incubation had a place in his cult. As the 
god of tho palmstra and the gymnasium, he was 
the guardian of health ; and it was perhaps on 
this account that Hygieia was in some source le- 
presented as his wife — a detail which Cornut. 16 too 
artificially explains by reference to lus eloquence. 

13. Herakles — ‘ Born to avert the curse from 
gods and men’ (Hes. Scut. 27), Heiakles is pre- 
eminently the Alexikakos. In sehol. Arist. Ran. 
501 the imago of Alexikakos, by Ageladas, m the 
demos of Melite is associated with the great 
plague, instead of with the pestilence of 500 B.C. 
(Robert, Arch. Marcken , Berlin, 1856, p. 39) 
or the Persian invasion (Studmc/ka, Rom. Mitt, 
11. [1887) 91. 21). The shorter form 'AX«£i* was 
current in Cos (Aristid. i 60) ; m Delos and Am- 
orgos lie was worshipped as ’A jra\Xa£(jcatco* (BCH vi. 
[1882] 342, xvi. [1891] 671). Herakles Soter is found 
in tetradrachinai in Thasos (Head, Ihst. NumA, p. 
266, fig. 164). Herakles acts specifically as a healing 
deity in Hyettos (Paus. ix 24. 3), Eiythroe (ib. vn. 
5. 6), and Messana (Anstid. i. 59 D) ; lie is the 
guardian-spirit of warm springs (as, e.g , at Ther- 
inopyho, Herod vii. 176), and has a share in 
the Oropian altar (19 below). Theirdvcuce* 'H/xbcXeiov 
was named after him (Theophr. Hist Plant, ix. 
7 ; sehol Nic. Ther. 626 ; Diosc. ni. 48) 

14 The Dioscouroi. —The widely diffused cult of 
the Dioscouroi as Soteres is sometimes connected 
with navigation (Horn, hymn , 33, Theocr. xxii. 6), 
sometimes with succour m war (as, e.g., to the Locn 
on the Sagra [Justin, xx. 2 f.]), and even with the 
restoration of freedom (the device Ewrrjpes on coins 
of Tyndaris is so explained by Hoad, op. cit p. 
189). They saved their prot6g6 Simonides when 
the palace at Crannon collapsed (Callim. ap. Suid. 
».;> Zipwvldw). The healing of Phormio the Or t i>* 
Ionian at Sparta by one of the Dioscouroi (Tlieo- 
pompns ap. Suid. s.v. 4>opp.lwv) is a replica of tho 
cine of Telephus by Achilles. Tho ihoscouroi 
engaged in a regular practice of healing in their 
temple at Byzantium (FHG iv. 149, 15). The means 
adopted seems to lie incubation combined with 
intei pretation of dreams. Doubner (de Incnb. 76 ff. ) 
concludes from sehol. Pors. 11. 66 that this was 
tlie case both in their sanctuary at Rome and m 
that at Byzantium, and, further, that in both 
localities their function was inherited by Kosmos 
and Damian, physicians and martyrs Cf., how- 
ever, below, p. 555*, note 4. 

15. Dionysos. — Apart from the epithets of 
general signification (2wri)/> or Eawrijj, Paus. ii. 
31 6, 37. 2 ; IG iv. 1277 ; and Ilaidx, Eur. IaL fr. 
480, Dindorf 5 ‘Piean of Philodamus,’ BCH xix. 
[1895] 391, xxii. [1898] 613) applied to Dionysos, he 
was worshipped specially as Aarpis and 'T7t4njj by 
command of the Pythia ( Athenseus, 22 and 36 ; Plut. 
Qucest. conv. 111. 2) As Bor/Obs vtxrwv he presided 
over the dream-oracle at Amphikleia, where his 
priest, as rrpbpavrtt, xp$ lx xdrovoj, i.e. just as 
the Pythia did (Paus. x. 33. 11). It is thus clear 
that in thiH sanctuary the priests were concerned 
with incubation and dream-reading, as m tho 
Plutonion near Nysa (cf. iy below). As regards 
the healing power of Dionysos conveyed by 
touching (Atbvwos ’Eird<f>iot in Orph. hymn, 60. 7), 
see Womreich, op. cit, p. 27. 

16. Demeter. — Demeter, worshipped as Kovpo- 
rptxpos, was proficient in the magic of the nursery 
(Horn. hymn. iv. 227 ff. ; obSorbyoio, v, 229, a brilliant 
emendation by Th. Bergk, Gr. Literaturgesch. 
Berlin, 1872-84, L 801. 36), and in the fire-baptism 
wliioh imparted eternal youth (v. 235 ff.), but the 
indications of her healing function are few. 
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In Patrae she had a kydromanteion , in which, how- 
ever, she did not prescribe remedies, but simply 
revealed whether the sick would die or recover 
(Paus. vii. 21. 12). To cite Artemid. ii. 39 as a 
proof of her iatric activity (Preller-Kobeit, i. 764 2) 
is unwarranted, as this passage deals only with 
rules for dream-reading, while in Orph. hymn, 40, 
she is in a quite general sense the original donor 
of peace, law, riches, and health. To connect the 
device 'Tyleta found beside the beautiful head on 
Metapontine coins (reproduced in Rosclier, i. 2780, 
fiom the Cat. of the Brit. Mus.) with Demeter 
(Ballet), again, is precluded by the youthfulness of 
the head. In the medical domain, accordingly, 
all that we can concede to her is the function of 
Ophthalmitis ; the three references to this arc 
dealt with by Rubensohn, Atk. Mitt. xx. [1895] 
360 ff., and on p. 365 her connexion with Asklepios 
in Epidauros, Athens, and Eleusis is conectly ad- 
judicated. For the female breasts upon marble 
blocks from her temple in Cnidus, see C. T. Newton 
and R. P. Pullan, Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
London, 1862-63, i. pi. 58 
17 . Hades- Pluto. — The dream -oracle in the 
Plutonion near Nysa on the upper Mmander 
(Strabo, 649; Euatath. ad Dionys. Periegelcm, 1153) 
is of great impoitance in the history or Gr. religi- 
ous medicine. Here ol (pnrupoi t&v lepluv incubated 
on behalf of the sick m a cave filled with earthy 
vapour — the Xapdveiov — and regulated their curative 
treatment by the dreams received in (he ecstatic 
trance. * In many cases they let the patients them- 
selves sloep in the cave for a few days without 
food, but, even if an invalid was favoured with a 
dream, the priests still acted as <r6ppovXoi and 
nvorayuyol. In the Plutonion, theiefoie, the task 
of interpreting dreams devolved exclusively, and 
that of incubation generally, upon tho priests 
Such, however, was exactly the characteristic 
feature of the Bab dieam-shnne, which, as we saw 
above (p. 642“), was the prototype of the Gi 
institution. Higher up the Mteander valley, near 
Hierapolis, was another Plutonion, having a cave 
pervaded *by even more potent exhalations, which 
only the Galloi could safely approach (Strabo, 630) 
Whether incubation was resorted to here as well 
Strabo does not definitely say, but Pausamas (x. 
32. 13) states that dieam-shrines of the subteira- 
nean deities were to bo found 111 several cities of 
the Maeandei valley. From an inscription of the 
Imperial period (in Heuzey, Miss, archiol. da 
Maced, ii [1876], Inscr. 120) wo may assume that in- 
cubation was practised in a Plutonion at Eana m 
Macedonia. A miraculous cure wrought by water 
from the altar of Dis and Proserpina is related 
by Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 6 ). 

x 8 . Sarapis and Isis.— Sarapis was a syncretistic 
creation of Ptolemy I — a fusion of Hades- Pluto 
with Osiris and a Bab. deity whom Arrian and 
Plutarch designate 2 <£/xnr«, and in whom Loh- 
mann-Haupt (most recently, 1910, in Iioscher, iv. 
340) recognizes Ea, ‘king of the ocean -depths' 
tsar apsi), the early Bab. god of oracles and heal- 
ing. The Bab. name was adopted by the Egyp- 
tians m the form Sarapis , in which they discerned 
their own wesjr hapi i( Osiris- A pis), t.e. the dead 
Apis who had been zealously worshipped from tho 
time of PsammetichuB. The distinctive feature 
of the Ea-cult— the healing oracle obtained by 
incubation — was retained by the new Alexandrian 
deity, who thus became a powerful nval of the 
similarly endowed Asklepios. This rivalry he 
shared with Isis, who became closely allied with 
him, and who in the Egyptian period hod been a 
healing goddess, though without incubation— an 
institution unknown among the Egyptians (see 
above, p. 541 f. ). Sarapis and Isis then spread their 
conquests over the entire Hellenistio and Roman 
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world, carrying with them the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the dream-oracle. The sources used by 
Artemidorus ( 11 . 44) preferred before all other 
oracles the dreams vouchsafed by these two deities. 
Hero the essential thing was the interpretation of 
the presciiptions so given (swrayal), though, as we 
might expect, miracles of direct healing (depa- 
Tetat) were not wanting ; the Greek words are the 
technical terms used in the aretalogical literature. 
For the healing functions of Saiapis and Isis, see 
Weinroich, oj>. cit. 117 ff., with Excursus lii. on 
Artemid. iv. 22 . Of the much-frequented Berapeion 
in Canopus, Strabo (801) writes that persons incu- 
bated there not only on their own behalf, but also 
on behalf of others, and that recoids were kept 
both of the Oepairftai and of tho ipcral ruv ivra. vffa, 
Xoyluv ( i c. trvvrayw ») ; the redactors of the Epi- 
daunan Idpara , as we saw, had eyes only for tne 
former. Models of restored limbs oilered to Sarapis 
and Isis (cf. Tibull. i. 327) aie of frequent occur- 
rence (of. Drexler, 111 Rosclier, ii. 52611.). A relief 
from Thebes (RangaW, Ant. HelUn. ii, [1855] 778, 
no. 1213) with the inscription Etfsota Etcidi evxrfv 
depicts a youth on a *\h?j, three nymphs dancing 
beside it, and, 111 tho background, a bearded head on 
a larger scale (Acheloos)— probably a thank-ollei- 
mg for a water-cure prescribed by Isis (cf. xo) 

The three chthomo gods, Amphiaraos, Troph- 
omos, and Asklepios — the incubation deities par 
excellence— are all closely relatod to Hades Of 
these, however, Trophomos may bo passed over 
here, as ho show's no special development 011 the 
medical side Amphiaraos and Asklepios, on the 
other hand, became healing gods in a specific sense 
— both, it is true, being reduced in opic poetry to 
the level of heroes, but maintaining their dmno 
dignity in tho cultus. Anipluaiaos, as a result of 
his being confined to a locality, nevci gained any 
extensive sphere of influence, while tho beneficent 
hand of Asklepios reached as far as did the influ- 
ence of Gieek and Roman culture. 

19 . Amphiaraos.— The Greek epic makes Ampin- 
araos a heio of Theban - Argivo legend, and a 
descendant of the seer Melampous (below, B. 5 ), but 
even as such his originally divine (chthomc) nature 
finds expression in the circumstance that I 10 was at 
death translated to the under world (Find. Nem. 
ix. 24). He presided ovei the sanctuary of Oiopos. 
The high legard accorded to this dienm-shnne is 
shown uy its having been consulted by Croesus and 
Mardomus (Herod i. 46, 52, via. 134). The cma- 
tive procedure of this Ampluareion, which, it is 
true, was os bitterly satni/ed by Aristophanes in 
his Amphiaraos (presented 414 B.c.) as was that 
of the Asklepieion 111 Ins Bloat os (408 and 388 U.C.), 
formed the central feature 111 the activities of the 
sanctuary. The code of regulations (IG vn. 235) 
fixes the client’s fee at one and a half drachma;, and 
makes mention of a Icoimctcnon with two separate 
apartments beside the altar. An incubation-hall 
of later date, situated at the theatre (F in Durr- 
bach’s map, reproduced in HE 1. 1895) was similar in 
design to the d/Sa tov of Epidauros. The visitor, after 
a period of fasting—' in order to receive the oracle 
with a clear soul' (Plulostr. Fit Apoll. ii. 37 ) — 
and the sacrifice of a ram, prepaied himself for the 
intimation of the god by sleeping on the hide of 
the animal sacrificed (Paus. i. 34, 4, 5). We thus 
see that Amphiaraos performed lus cures, not by 
direct miracles during incubation (as in the redac- 
tion of the Epidaunan iamata), but by means 
of dream-oracles, which were, of course, submitted 
to the judgment of tho dream-reader. An import- 
ant factor in tho treatment was the Xovrpdw, with 
separate compartments for men and women (IG 
vii, 4255) — winch is often referred to from the days 
of Aristophanes and Xenophon (Xovrpd ’ Afufr. ). Tne 
fountain of Amphiaraos, to the south of the altar 
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(F in map), was investigated by the physicians 
ErasiHtiatoH and Eucnos (Atheinens, 46)— a fact 
winch mdjeates that it was used for theiapeutie 
purposes, and not, as Pausamas says, only as a 
receptacle for thank-offerings of gold and silver 
coins Models of restored limbs arc mentioned in 
10 vn. 303, 67 ff., and 3498. 

The great altar (14), according to Pauaamas, 
contained five potoai, by which almost eveiytlnng 
connected with nealing in Attic religion was 
brought into relation witn Amphiaraos. The third 
uoTpa — the principal division-belonged to the god 
lnmsolf, to his son Ampliilochos, together with 
Hermes (as ^yf)rup ivdpu? [’]) and Hestia (probably 
as the domostio goddess of Amphiaraos). The 
ai/^pw/ioi were associated as guests with the other 

1 >arts as follows : Herakles, Zens, and Apollo 
> aion (of. the Delphic oracle in Demosth. Mid. 
53) with the first; heioes and heroines with the 
second ; Aphrodite ( CIA lli 136 ; ebivrijTot larplvrj), 
Panakeia laso-Hygicia (representing the Athenian 
Asklepieion), and Athena Paionm (Koiameikos), 
with the foui tli; and nymphs, Pan, Achcloos, and 
Koplmos (ef. io (b) above) with the fifth. It is 
quite certain that Iaso was here regarded as a guest 
(of. the present writer’s obseivations [Roseher, 
in 1486] in opposition to Usenei). Aristophanes, 
in the Amphiaraos, spoaks of her as a daughter 
of the Oropian deity, but m the Ploutos as the 
daughter or Aaklopios; and as such she appeals also 
uponaiehof fiom the Asklepieion (Ath. Mitt. xvn. 
[1892] 243). Hygioia is fust found in connexion 
with Amphiaraos in inscriptions of the 1st cent. 
b.c (IO vii. 372 412), and was therefore at that 
period no longer a more guest, but a joint-possessor 
of the sanctuary. The healing god of Oiopos had 
a subsidiary institution at Rhamnous (Mela, u 3. 6 ; 
and excavations [AeXrlov, 1891, p 116], which have 
yielded a relief representing Amphiaraos attending 
upon the sick). 

Alexida, the daughter of Amphiaraos, is asso- 
ciated with the medical function by hor very 
name. In Argos, her descendants, the ’E\d<rtot 
(‘expellers’), weie regarded as healers of epilepsy 
(Plut. Quasst Gr. 23). 

20. Asklepios. — Considerations of spaco render 
it impossible hero to treat of Asklepios m stub 
detail as is due to the chief god of healing among 
the Greeks. The writer must, therefoie, be con- 
tent to emphasize some of the more salient points, 
and for the rest to refer to his more exhaustive 
artt. in Itoscher, ‘Asklepios’ (1884), ‘Hygieia’ 
(1889), and ‘Panakeia’ (1902), and also tne art. 
‘Asklepios,’ in RE ii. [1896] 164211., and ‘Epion©,’ 
ib. vi. [1906] 186 If. The 181 localities connected 
with the cult of Asklepios (»6. ii. 1662 ff.) are only 
a selection from among the 410 which the wntei 
had at his disposal, and which form a still more 
effective testimony to the enormous expansion of 
the cult. 

i. The origin and earliest spread of the cult , and 
the intrusion of Apollo. — The earliest histoiy of 
the cult has been distorted under Delphic influ- 
ence, but may be leconstiucted from the extant 
fragments. The name ‘ Asklepios ’ was traced by 
the Epidaunan water Isyllos (3id cent, b.c.) to 
Ar>\ ? CA.ay\r}) (10 iv. 950, line 51). You Wila- 
mowitz (Isylt. 93), combining this word with the 
Apollo ’AoweXdrar of Anaphe, proposes the primi- 
tive form \A<ryX<m<}s. Gruppe (op. cit, 1442 ff.) 
agrees with this, but believes that we have in As- 
klepios a confluence of two distinct personages— the 
one a light-god, Asgl-apios (' mild radiance’), con- 
nected with Apollo, and belonging originally to 
Gortyn, in Crete, the other an earth-god in the 
form of a snake (this is Welcker’s explanation of 
the name, from AtrxdXa^ot), who became fused with 
the light-god in Boeotia and Fkokis. The present 


writer cannot accept these theories, and, refrain* 
mg from etymological experiments, would only 
emphasize the onginally clitlionie character of 
AsKlepios. Tins is indicated, indeed, by the facts 
that the leading symbol of Asklepios was the 
snake, that incubation v as a characteristic feature 
of his woiship, that a lesiduo of the chthomc 
ritual (iXiicavra) suivived at Titane, an ancient 
centre of his cult, and, finally, that he had a 
double in Trophonios, the cave- and oracle-deity 
of Lebadeia, w no was once identical with Asklepios, 
but was detached from him at an early date, when 
tfie physician deity had not yet been individualized. 
Accoiding to the thoroughgoing investigations of 
O. Miillor ( Orchomenos 3 , llreslau, 1844, p. 183 ff), 
the original home of Asklepios was Thessaly, 
the devotees of his cult being the Mmyte. Tne 
tradition handed down by the separating theo- 
logians (Cic. da Nat. Deor. in. 22 [57]; Joh. 
Lydus, de Mens. 4, 90), according to which his 
>ai outs were Ischys, the son of Elatos, and 
voronis, the daughtei of Pklegyas, is of groat im- 
portance, as it points to a penod when Asklepios 
lad no connexion with Apollo. His surrender of 
a divine for a heroic rank was effected by epic 
poetry. Thus in Ilomer he is merely the ‘ blame- 
ess physician ’ (II. iv 194), the disciple of Cheiron 
(219), and the father of the wan lor - surgeon 
Machaon, TpIkktjs liriro^iroio (202), with whom 
passages of later origin associate a brother named 
Podaleirios (ii. 732, xi. 833). On Homer’s authority 
the Asklepieion of Tnkka was regarded as the most 
ancient of all (Apollod. ap. Stiabo, 437), and the 
liver Lothaios as the birthplace of Asklepios 
(oracle in Euseb. Prasp, Evang m. 14. 6). But 
Phthiotia and Magnesia were also counted among 
Ins primitive habitations, as bis education under 
Cheiron was associated with that legion, while his 
place of birth w as located by an Ewe in the Dotian 
champaign near Mt. Pelion. Ilia eailiest migra- 
tion fiom Thessaly was southwaids to the Minyeati 
Northern Boootia, and hero Trophonios was wor- 
shipped in Lebadeia, and Asklepios in Oiehomenos, 
lJyettos, Thospi®, and TJnsbe (HE u lt>63). He 
was still a stranger to Southern and Western 
Boeotia, as also to Attica, to which Ins cult came 
from Epidauros only m 420 B C. On the other 
hand, he had at an caily date gamed a permanent 
footing in Phokis, which honouiod him univcisally 
as its archagete (Paus. x. 32. 12). It was in 
Phokis, indeed, that the worshipped of Asklepios 
came into collision with the Apollinian circle at 
a period when, in consequence of the Dorian 
uugiation, the cult of Apollo had forcibly estab- 
lished itself in Delphi. The traditional implacable 
hostility of the Phlegyans towards the Delphic 
sanctuary indicates the violence of the conflict, 
which, however, ended m the triumph of Apollo 
A sweeping transformation of Mmyean beliefs 
now ensued in favour of the intruder. Apollo 
becomes the father of Asklepios, Koroms the god’s 
faithless mistress, Ischys the violator of his rights, 
but the offspring is taken into favour, so that he may 
liencoforth act as the benignant physician of man- 
kind under the patronage of the Delplnc god ; 
then, as ho made bold to infringe the cosmic order 
by restoring the dead to life, ho fell a victim to the 
bolt of Zeus. Such is the substance of an Ease (lies, 
fr. 122-126 [Rzach]) which dominated the mind 
of Pindar (01. iii.) and the succeeding age (cf. llE 
ii. 1646) until the rising prestige of the Epidaurian 
hieron led to a revision of the Asklepian myth 
which had the sanction of Delphi. In this new 
form of the saga the connexion of Asklepios 
with Thessaly, and the guilt and punishment of 
his mother — a feature obnoxious to his worship* 
pers — were dropped, while Apollo is no longer 
the Delphic god, but the Epidaorian Maleataa 
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(8 (o) above). In the Huron the latter begets 
Asklepios by Aigle, daughter of an ‘ Epidaunan * 
Phlegyas, and surnamed Koronis, from her 
beauty, and makes him joint - possessor of the 
sanctuary. Such is the version given in the poems 
of Isyllos m the first half of the 3rd cent. b.c. 
(Wilamowitz, Isyll. 18 if. ; Kavvadias, Fouxll. no. 
7 ; IG iv. 960), A somewhat closer correspondence 
with the Eoee is shown by the Kpidaurian form of 
the myth in Pausanias (li. 26. 7) ; here Koronis, 
being with child by Apollo, comes with Phlegyas 
from Thessaly to Epidauros, and upon the ‘ myrtle* 
mountain ’ brings forth in secret the son who fills 
the world with his fame as soon as he reaches 
maturity (cf. RE ii. 607, s.v. ‘ Aresthanas'). This 
version likewise won the sanction of Delphi. 

Asklopios, however, notwithstanding his having 
been thus forcibly grafted upon the Apolliman 
circle, maintained Ins independence in ms own 
cult. This appears most distinctly from the type 
assigned to him in art, which, in contrast to tne 
representation of the son of Leto, exhibits him 
as the fatherly fnend of men, the varrjp lieu i\uv 
(Herondas) ; hence the llippant jest of the sacri- 
legious Dionysius in Cic. ae Nat. Deor. iii. 83 (on 
which cf. RE u. 1679 31 ii. ). The cult of Koronis in 
Titane (Paus. ii. 11. 7) — a worship m conflict with 
the standpoint of the Ease — should also be notod. 

ii. The family of Asklepioa — This comprises two 
groups, which must be kept distinct. (1) His uiti t c 
retinue. — Here we have ms consort Epione, a per- 
sonification of the ‘ mildness ’ which popular etymo- 
logy found in his namo (’A<r/tX-r)ir<o*). According to 
schol. II. iv. 195 (rj Mfyoiros), she was of Coan oiigin, 
but, on grounds of mythical cluonology, we should 
probably read r? Mepovls hoio Epione is fully 
dealt with in RE vi. 186-190. 1 The first of his 
descendants are the two ‘ excellent surgeons * 
affiliated to him by epic poetry, viz. Machuon and 
Podaleirios , leaders of the men of Trikka, Ithomo, 
and (Ecfinha (II. iv. 202, ii. 729 ff ; for their 
v^irship ill Trikka, see RE n. 1602). Machaon had 
a separate cult only in Gerema (Messonia), but in 
conjunctiqp with his father was woislnpped in 
several Greek Asklepieia, as, e a , in Cos, at Per- 
gamos, and doubtless also at Mitylene (cf. RE n. 
1600) Podaleirios is almost unknown in Kuiopean 
Greece, but m Cana he is the ancestor of a famous 
family of Asklepiadie, and, according to v. Wila- 
mowitz (Isyll 51), was originally a Canan heio. 
In the West Ins cult reached Apulia (dream and 
healing oiacles among the Daumans). The asser- 
tion tliat the two brothers were the sons of 
Poseidon (frag, of the Porthesis) was negatived 
above (4) ; tho fragmeut in question is never- 
theless of interest as the earliest Greek record of 
the separation of surgeiy (Machaon) and internal 
medicine (Podaleirios). A legend of Syrna (Steph 
Byz. s.v. ItOpva) lelates that, when the king’s daugh- 
ter had fallen headlong, Podaleuios restored her 
by bleeding. 

The outstanding iatric figure of the group is 
Panakeia, a personification of the popular notion 
of the miraculous all-healing herbs already men- 
tioned in connexion with Cheiron and Herakles. 
As the daughter of Asklepioa, sho represents his 
omnipotence in tho sphere of healing (on the 
centies of her cult, ana her presumably Ilhodian 
origin, cf. Roscher, in. 1484 fl. ). In the ancient oath 
of the physicians she alone — as a healer — is con- 
trasted with Hygieia ; subsequently she was asso- 
ciated with a sister named Iaso (Hernnpp., 
Aristoph. Plout. 701), and, at length, with the 
addition of Akeso , we find a triad of female healers 
(Athenian relief, reproduced m Roscher, iii. 1490 j 

1 Lam petit, who is named as the wife ot Asklepios by 
Hemlppos, would tall rather into the second group. See 
below, p. 562*. 


inscr. from Piraeus, CIA ii. 1651 ; the Paeans of 
Ptolemais and Athens). The medical retinue of 
Asklepios is completed by the daemons Ianiskos 
(schol. Plut. 701), Akesxs (Epidauros; Paus. ii. 
11. 7), and Telesphoros (Pergaraos) : the last- 
named is viewed in very different lights (Welcker, 
Gotterlehre, 11. [1860] 740; Wroth, JHS m. 
[1882] 283 ff.)— most recently as an incubation 
spint by Ziehen (Ath. Mitt. xvii. [1892) 241). The 
hymn in CIA iii. 171 identifies him with Akesis ; 
Pausanias (ii. 11. 7) does likewise, but at the same 
time identifies him also with Euamerion (see below, 
under (2)). Incubation is represented by Ilypnos 
in Sicyon (Paus. ii. 10. 2), Athens ( Ath Mitt, ii. 
[1877] 242. 4), and Epidauios (Blin ken berg, xb. 
xiv. [1889] 390). 

(2) The personifications of health and «fle£(a. — 
The leader of this group is the maiden Hygieia, 
who by many recent writers is wrongly regarded 
as a healing goddess. The name has a history in 
pai t independent of the Asklepian cult. It is found 
c. 500 B.C. as on epithet of the goddess of the 
Athenian citadel (cf. above, 2). The hymn of 
Licyinmos (Fray. Lyr. Gr. in. 699) makes refeience 
to a maternal Hygieia, extolling her as • the Queen 
of the august thrones of Apollo,’ but does not 
connect her with Asklepios. It is clear also, from 
Cornut. 10, that in some places a Hygieia was 
associated with Hermes (cf. 12, above). Finally, a 
maidenly figure designated Hygieia is found among 
the personifications of Euexia (Eudaimonie, Har- 
moma, Tyche) on vase-paintings (Jahu, Archaol. 
Beitragc , 215 ; AZ, 1879, p 95), and beside a youth 
named Klytios on the vase of Meulias (Ingluranu, 
Mon. Etrusc., Fiesole, 1824-27, v. 2, pi. xn.). But, 
while the representation of an abstract conception 
might be employed in many wavs, tho creation 
of u ligure in the cultus is a aifieient matter. 
Usener (Gotternamcn, 109) supposes, however, that 
an independent goddess designated Hygieia was 
known in Athens long befoiethe settlement of As- 
klepios theie (420 n c )— a theory which the present 
writer refutes in ltoscber, ui. 1480. If tho point in 
question be the medium 111 which the worship of 
tne goddess of health first emerged, there are good 
reasons for believing that this was tho Asklepian 
cult. That Hygieia reached Athens in company 
with Asklepios in 420 B.C. is an assured fact (cr. 
the final revision of tho relative inscription, ’Etpijfi. 
dpXtuoX., 1901, p. 98). If she did not come from 
Epidauros (where her connexion with the hieron in 
the 4th cent. B C. is now attested by IG iv. 1329), 
she must have been brought from some other 
Asklepieion in the Peloponnesus — Titane perhaps j 
her ancient worship there is discussed in Roscher, 
1. 2776. As the guardian of health, she forms a 
real contrast to the medical retinue of Asklepios, 
and accordingly she does not appear in the healing 
scene of the Ploutos ; while, again, in the well- 
known Pawn , a recension of which (4th cent. B.o.) 
was recently discovered in Eiy throe, she is, for the 
sake of emphasis, put last of all. The sick might 
approach her with petitions, tho restored with 
thanksgiving ; her name in itself signifies tho 
stewardess of the supreme blessing of life. Bub 
this blessing was not merely a thing to be regained 
by healing, but rather — what was of more import- 
ance for national life — a thing to be safeguauled 
and strengthened by rational conduct. Now, such 
an idea had a natural attraction for the race that 
instituted the athletic contest and the gymnasium. 
That it was familiar also to the followers of 
Asklepios is shown by a saying which Plato puts 
into the mouth of the physician Eiyximachos, viz. 
that Asklepios, taking account of the two tend- 
encies of tho animal body— M rip iryuirip and ivl rip 
ro<ril>5e t — presides over the whole art of medicine on 
the one hand and over gymnastics and agriculture 
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on the other ( Symp . 186 B, and cf. Jiithner, in his are wholly of & magical kind, and medicine in the 
ed, of Philostr. ire pi yutu'curriKfjt, p. 37 ffi). This proper sense w ontirely absent (of. Deubner, de 
agrees with the fact that at Olympia on the table of Incub. p. 44 ff ) (3) A fragment of a redaction 

Kolotes, upon which the wreaths of the victors wore of pathological narratives from Lebena has been 
laid, Asklopios and Hygieia are soon confronting discussed to good purpose by Zingerle (Ath. Mitt. 
Agon and Ares, i.e. are honoured as patrons of xxi, [1896] 67 if.), who errs, however, in classing 
athletic and martial contests. What artistic type, this redaction with the Epidaurian iamata, for the 
then, would be chosen to represent the patroness extant fragment records prescriptions given by the 
of the Olympio games? That, surely, of a god in dreams, and the cures due to their applica- 
maidenly hgure, at once lithe and tense. More* tion. This work, therefore, like the surviving 
ovei, in all other cases where we can with cer- originals of Gramus and Apellas, would fall within 
tainty identify her tigure, she appears as a maiden, the category of genuine therapeutics. 

Modern archmology has given rise to a certain B. HEROES.— Tho heroes of Greek mythology 
vacillation between the matronly and the maidenly fall into two groups, according as they derive their 
form, but to tlio Greeks themselves ‘ the world origin from the cult of the dead or from the wor- 
under her escort bloomed in the vernal ladiance of ship of gods. In the former case they tend to 
llte Cliantes* (Hymn of Anphron, Poet. Lyr. Gr. acquire a malicious character, and need to be pro- 
111. 597) In the Athenian Asklepieion, the mscrip- pitiated by acts of worships such are, e.g., the 
tions of which speak of Hygieia as the only other heroes who, according to Hippokrates, repl leprj t 

S artnei in the sanctuary, she is sometimes (Ath. votiaov, 1 (vi. 362, Littr6), were supposed to cause 
Utt 11. [1877] plates 10 and 17, ltoscher, i. 2782) epilepsy. The second class, embracing deities whom 
dopioted beside her father— who is seated— as the poets reduced to the status of heroes, are, on the 
leaning against a tree and without a symbol ; in other hand, disposed to bo helpful to man, especi- 
other cases she is usually repiosented as waiting ally in the healing of disease; and lienee, m pseudo* 
upon the sucred snake, to which she oilers food, or Hippokr. irepl Stalrtfi, 89 (vi. 652, Littr6), they are 
moie frequently a bowl. The statement that a invoked together with the apotropano gods and 
bowl (of gold) was boqueathed by Olympias to the Ge. Those of this group who retained their place 
image of Hygieia wotslnpped in Athens (Hypend. in the cultus as deities wore dealt with m the pre- 
pro Euxcn § 19) prompts the conjecture that that ceding section (A. 13, 15, 19, 20) ; but Achilles, 
ilgure exhibited her in the act oi giving the ser- though originally a water-demon (Usenor, Gottem. 
pent drink In Epidauios, again, Blinkonberg has p. 14), was there omitted, because he was wor- 
discovered the iigure of a snake drinking from a shipped exclusively as the hero of the Trojan legend, 
bowl as an accessory symbol upon an offering 1. Achilles.— The attempt to interpret his name 
(altar or base) dedicated to Hygieia (IG lv. 1329). in a medical sense (Gruppe, op. cit. 71. 616) has 
Hygieia is the only member of the Asklepian circle proved futile. His sanctuary in Brasiae is mentioned 
u ho shares his exaltation as the of the world by Pausanias (in. 24. 5), not as having any real con* 
(ltoscher, 1 2784). noxion with the Asklepieion situated there, but 

The fact that Aigle becomes a daughter of merely as being in its vicinity. His dieam-slmne 
Asklopios seems to bo due to the affinity between m the island of Lonoe, opposite the delta of the 
the ideas of health and light (cf. the Laconian Istros (Arrian, Perxpl 23), was specially concerned 
epithets of Asklepios . 'Ky\a.bm)$, kly\*-t)p), and it with the coasting tiaiiic He appears os a healing 
is worthy of note that m this capacity she makes hero only in Tertull. de Amina, 46, where he lieitls 
her first appearance in the cuuous genealogy of Leonymus the boxer. In the Trojan legend he is 
llorimppos, in which also her mother is not a pupil of Cheiron (11 xi. 832), cures Tolephos with 
Epione, but the Heliad Lampctia The children the rust of Ins spear (6 rpurras Idaerau), an& bandages 
of Asklepios, according to llermippos, are the two Patroklos upon the Sosias bowl (Miiller-Wieseler, 
physicians of the Iliad, Iaso, Panakaia, ami Aigle Ant. Dcnfcmaler, Gottingen, 1854, i pi 45, no. 210). 
llygioia is not named, Aiqle probably taking her 2. Protesilaos, a healing hero in the Thracian 
place. In the recently discovered Patan of Erytlme Cheiaonese (Plulostr. Heroic. 11. 15). 

(v. Wilainowilz, * Nord-ionische Sterne,’ ABA IP, 3. Hektor, according to a Delphic utterance 
1909, p. 37), Aigle has been substituted, not veiy (Lykophron, 1205, and schol. 1194), was an aporydt 
happily, for the Attic Akeso in the triad of female koipuKur ro^evpAruv in Thebes, 
healing goddesses. In a painting by Nikophanos 4. Antikyreus, the eponym founder of Antikyra 
of Sioyon (Plin. xxxv. 137) Hygieia and Aigle, in Phokis, and the discoverer of the i\\t@opos pt\as, 
Panakaia and Iaso, were grouped about Asklepios. with which he cured Herakles of madness (Ptol. 

A male counterpart to the goddess of health is Chenn. 2,p. 14[Roulez]; Steph. Byz. s.v * ArriKvpefo), 
found m Euamenon , the Titanean spirit 'of good The hellebore decoction was saia to have been dis- 
days’ (Pans. ii. 11. 7)> and, if Telesphoros be identi- covered by the Phokians, and was used for both 
cal with lam, as Pausanias says, he too would, of cathartic and therapeutic purposes (schol. Nic. 
course, be assigned to the second Asklepian group Alcxiph. 483; Strabo, 418). 

(cf. ,11. (i)» at the end). 5 Melampous. — The AColid Melampous was 

111. 1 he therapeutics of the Asklepieia .—' The con* the founder of a famous family of seers, upon 

nexion between the therapoutics of the Asklepieia which Ampluaraoa (A. 19) — as Ins grandson was 

and secular medicine, as also the practice of inou- grafted (Od. xv. 225 ff.). In Pherekyd. fr. 75 he is 
bation, and the alleged difference between the the hero of an interesting popular legend, which 
procedure of the Greek and that of the Roman tells how, in consequence o? having his ears cleansed 
period, were dealt with in our first section. Suffice by snakes, he became proficient in prophecy and 
it now to refer briefly to the throe records of tne language of animals, and by a magic remedy 

healing which still survive, wholly or partly, in (6 rpdxras Idcrerai) enabled Iphiklos to regain Ins lost 

redacted forms. (1) The Epidaurian iamata, con* virility. He delivers the Prcetids from their mad- 
sisting entirely of miraculous stories, are vitiated ness— either supernatorally, ffwrlatt droiMrois 
by the oardmal defect of making incubation a mere Ka&appoit, in the Artemision at Lusi (Pans. viii. 
external accessory. In this respect, however, they 18. 7), or by rational means, vis. a bath in the 

j”jd a »• floutos of Aristophanes, fountain of the Anigridian nymphs (A. 10 la) (2), 

(2) The Maffeian inscriptions of the Insula Tibenna the waters of which acted powerfully against 
retain the mantio nature of inoubation, recording skin-eruptions and herpes. On the latter alter- 
the bestowal and practical application of dream- native, tne Prcetids must really have suffered from 
oracles. Here, however, the remedies prescribed an affection ol the skin, as is actually said, indeed, 
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in the version given in the Hesiodio Catalogue , fr. 
28. 29 (Rzaoh). According to Theophr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 10. 4, Melampons treated their case with the 
iWipopot fUXat, which was in consequence also 
called mdampodton. Rohde (Psyche, Freiburg, 
1894, p, 339. 3) holds that this remedy was purely 
oatliartic; but it may quite well be regained as 
therapeutic, and, therefore, as a counterpart to the 
panakes of Cbeiron and others. There was a cult 
of Melampous at A£gosthena, but there was no prac- 
tice of divination connected with it (Paus. i. 44. 
5). According to Imhoof, Blumer, and Gardner 
(‘Numismatic Commentary on Paus.,’ JUS vi. 
[1885] 58), the circular building upon a coin of that 
locality may be a representation of his shrine (favor). 

6 . Apis. — According to A Each. Suppl. 261ft., 
Apis, the eponym founder of Apia (Argolie), and 
the larp6fJLavTts rout ’ArdWwvot, came from Naupak- 
tos, and freed the land from monsters Asetri ropaloa 
(cathartic pharmaka). Ho was subsequently (Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. m. 15) identified with the Egyp- 
tian Apis (cf. Wermcko, RE i. 2810). 

7 . The descendants of the Asklepiad Machaon 
(A. 20 , 11 . (1)) — This group is composed partly of 
originally local spirits or heroes, as, e.g., his sons 
Nikomachos and Gorgasos, who m tno time of 
Pausamas (iv. 30. 3) were still activo as healing 
heroes — especially for paralysis — at l’harie in 
Messenia (cf. Roscher, 1 . 625 ; RE 11 . 1668), 
and partly of those whose sole function it was to 
found Asklopieia, such as Sphyros in Argos, Pole- 
mokrates in the Thyreatis, and Alexauoi in Titano 
(Paus ), though m the last-named locality the 
founder, accoidingto schol. Anst. Plout. 701, was 
Alexenor, the son of Asklepios. On the family of 
Asklepiads which traced its descent from Nico- 
nmclios— and to which Aristotle belonged— and on 
the Asklepiads of Rhodes, Cnidus, and Cos who 
sprang from Podaleirios, see RE 11 . 1684. 

8 . Molpadia Hemithea, daughter of Staph yl us, 
and, after her death, heroine of a dream-oracie at 
Kastabos (Thracian Chersonese) much frequented 
by invalids j she had also an obstetrio function 
(Uiod. Si<^ v. 62, 63). 

9 . Darron, $ inrip ruv voaovvruv etixovrai among 
the Macedonians (Hesy ch. s v. AAfyuv). G. Curtins 
(Greek Etym , 1897, no. 315) connects the name 
with Oappeiv. Usener ( 07 ?. cit. 1 71) refers it to the 
Thracian tribe of the Aeppaioi. To the latter uer- 
tains also the interesting Macedonian largo silver 
coin with the legend AeppoviKos(v), which donotes, 
not a king (Head, op. cit. 180 *), but a nationality 
(Gabler, Zeitschr./ur Numismnt xx. [1897] 289). 

xo. Eurostos : TYgci'os tfpwot Efyjuwrou on the Bos- 
porus (reference in Usener, op. cit. 171. 64, to 
Dionys. Penpl. 111). 

Copious examples are furnished by Attica • 

IX. Amynos. — The ‘healing hero Alkon,’ whose 
existence had been assumed solely upon the ground 
of a textual emendation in Vit. Sophocl. 11 , pro- 
posed by Meineke, may now, in view of tho find- 
ings of A. Kfirte in Ath. Mitt, xxu (1896) 311 ff., be 
set aside, and his place given to Amynos, a hero 
who had a sanctuary on tho western declivity of 
the Akropolis even Defore the cult of Askleinos 
came to Athens, and in whose service Sophokles 
acted as priest. In this capacity the poet gave the 
Epidaurian deity a hospitable reception* and was 
in consequence surnamed Aefiwv, and honoured 
with a hero-cult. On the objects discovered in 
the sanctuary of Amynos, cf. Kbrte’s earlier art. 

‘ Bezirk eines Heilgottes,’ in Ath. Mitt, xviii. (1893) 
231 ff., with pi. xi. (a large leg with prominently 
marked varicose vein, ana held in the arms of a 
bearded man on a smaller scale— probably the per- 
son healed). 

X2. The ifpat tarpit in the vicinity of the Theseion 
1 But of. the remark* of Head in hi* 2 nd ed , p. 201 . 


(Demosth. Or xix. 249, xviii. 129 ,* CIA ii. 1 , nos. 
403, 404 (6 iv dtrrei). 

13. Toxaris, as a tfpw $4vot, specially concerned 
with fever (Lucian, Scyth. 1 ). He is not a fabiica- 
tion of Lucian (Sybel), but the object of an actual 
hero-cult (Denoken, in Roscher, i. 2483 f.). 

14 . Aristomachos, Ijpo) t larp6t, in the Dionysion 
at Marathon (Bekker, Anted. Gnee., Berlin, 1814, 
i. 262). 

X 5 . A ijpu t larpbt 6vo}ia. ’Opeolrtos (Oreslbios ?) 4* 
’EXewnpi (Bekker, op. cit. 1 . 263). 

Reference may be made, by way of appendix, to 
healing statues and figures representing persons 
who in their lifetime had nothing to do with medi- 
cine, and yet were invested by popular belief with 
miraculous powers, as, e.g., tho statue of the 
Olympic victor Theagenea in 'Phases (Paus. vi, 11 . 
3 ; Lucian, Deor. Cone. 12), that of the panorntiast 
Pulydamas at Olympia (Paus. vi. 5; Lucian, loc. ctt. ), 
that of a “Hpwt NeptAXtyot in the Troad (Athenag. 
26), those of Alexander (Paris) and Peregrines 
Proteus m Panum (Athenag. 26), and that of the 
Corinthian general Pelichua in tho private i>oh- 
session of Eukrates (Lucian, Philopscud. 18 11.). On 
these, see Weinrcich, op. cit. 137 ft. 

Litbratujus —This is indicated in the article 

E. Thramer. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Roman).— I. In this indigenous religion — 
In tho sphero of medicine tho vitally religious 
element 111 the Roman character manifested itself 
in a partiality for supernatural, and a disparage- 
ment of rational, modes of healing. The fact that, 
in spite of the Roman tendency to deify special 
and unique occuirences and conditions, we find no 
dvstinctn 0 gods of disease among the deities of 
the Indigitamcnta (see the alphabetical list by 
R. Peter, in Roscher, 11 . 188 ft.) is 111 leahty an 
indication of the favourable conditions of health 
prevail ing in the ancient agricultural State. More- 
over, there were originally no special deities of 
healing among the Dt uuhgetes, tho gods of the 
Stnto leligion ; and the Romans, like tho Greeks 
of piimitive times, were content to rely upon the 
evil-averting powers of the indigenous deities 
generally. Thus Mars, the god of war, is en- 
treated m the Carmen Arvalc (OIL i. 28) to avert 
pestilence : ‘ Let no plague come upon the people ; 
00 content, O fierce Mars!’, ami in tho ancient 
prayer in Cato, de Agm Cult. 141 (tho diction of 
which, howover, according to R. Reitzensteiu, in 
Strassburger Festschrift, 1901, p. 152, has been modi- 
fied by the redactor), the same deity is implored not 
only to prevent bad weather, failure of crops, etc., 
but, in particular, ‘ uti tu rnorbos vises invisosque 
defendas averruncesquo ; uti tu . . . pastores 
pecuaque salva servassis duisque bonam Hal u tom 
valetudinemquc nulu domo familiaeque nostrae.’ 
With these prayers should be compared the shorter 
supplication in de Aan Cult. 134 (to Janus and 
Juppiter) and 139 (addressed quite generally to all 
the gods : * si deus, si dea es ’). The ancient Italian 
Salus, again, is not a goddess of health or healing, 
but the personification of tho general welfare (cf 
G. W issowa, Religion u. Kultusd. Romer % , Munich, 
1912, p. 132 AT.). She was, no doubt, confounded 
with the Greek Hygieia in later linguistic usage, 
but this can hardly have been the case m the official 
religion. In the frequently mentioned ‘augunum 
salutis * (the leading reference is Dio Cass, xxxvn. 
24, where salutis is improperly rendered as byielat, 
instead of a urijplai), the word is not a proper name 
at all, but simply an appellative. The attempt 
of Bdttiger (‘ Medicinische Schlangengaukelei,’ in 
Kleins Schriften, 1 . [1837J 12711.) to connect the 
‘augunum salutis ’ with the snake-feeding Hygieia 
is altogether fallacious. The ancient Latin goddess 
Strenia is regarded by Preller (Rom. Myth.*, 
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Berlin, 1883, i. 234) as a deity of healing, but only 
on the ground of an untenable etymology in 
Augustine, da Civ. JMt, iv. 11. 6‘ ' strenuum 
facet o’); the s ficme (‘twigs of trees’) given as 
New Yeai’s presents, however, weie made uho of, 
quite geuoially, as symbols of prosperity (cf. Rlaut. 
Stick. lii, 2. 8). 

On the other hand, the ancient Carna , showu 
by Wissowa (op. cit. 230) to have been a goddess 
of the under world, has a distinct connexion with 
matters of health. According to Macrob. Sat. i. 
12. 31, she presides over vitalibus humants , and 
she is entreated ‘ ut leeinora ot corda quaeqtio sunt 
lntnnsecus viscera salva conservet.’ From the fiee 
poetic tieatment of Carna by Ovid {Fasti, vt. 101- 
190) it would appear at least that she practised the 
beneficent magic ai ts of which the presumptive rpo<p6t 
piuloH herself in the Hymn to Demeter \ see above, 
p. 648 f ). The Stmges who thirst for children’s blood 
she exorcizes bv touching the doorposts three times 
with a twig of arbutus, sprinkling the threshold 
with water, holding the entrails of a pig two months 
old {Fasti, vi, 101 : ‘ cor pio oorde, pro fibus libras ’ 
— a representative spell; cf. liiess, 1 Aberglaube,’ 
in Pauly- Wissowa, l. 33 (c)), and, finally, placing a 
hawthoin-braneh in the window as a pi ophy lactic. 
The particular deities of woman’s life— Juno as 
Lucma, Diana Opiieia in Nemi, and the host of 
special goddesses (Menu, Alomona, etc.) named m 
the Indigitarnenta — can only be alluded to here. 

A specific goddess of disease is found in Fcbris, 
whoso personification beam foicible witness to the 
antiquity of the fcvei plague in the plains of the 
Tiber. Belief in disease-demons w'as, no doubt, 
quite common among the Babylonians (see above, 
p. 641*), and the Egyptians seem to have had a 
‘special god of fever’ (Pap. Khars , cd. Joachim, 
pp. 87, 93— unless the rofeionco be rather to a god 
of * inflammations') ; these, howevor, were hostile 
beings, whom the peoplo sought to exorcize by 
Bpolls The Homan Kebus, on the other hand, 
was well disposed towaids man, and prospered the 
remedies used for the disease That these lemedies 
wore vuujual m their natuie is shown by the 
* remedia <mno corponbna aegroruin adnexa fuer- 
ant ’ (Valdtius Maximus, n. 5. 6), obviously 
amulets for l educing fever, winch aftei use weie 
dedicated to Fcbris Theiowas an ancient sanc- 
tuary of Febris on the Palatine i J ill, and twoof later 
origin on the Quinnal and the Esquiline lespec- 
tively. In latei times she assumed the specialized 
forms of Fcbris Tertiana and Fcbris Quartana (OIL 
vn. 999, \n. 3129). Magic remedies for both kinds 
of fever are given in Win. UN xxvui. 46. 

Among the Du Novensides of Italian origin 
there wero two who are clearly associated with 
healing. (1) One of theso was Fortuna, an ancient 
Latin goddess whose cult is said to have been 
established in Home by Nervius Tullius. The 
chief seats of her worship weie Antium and 
Prumcste, in the latter ot which she had, as 
Primigenut, an ancient oracle for sortilege. The 
cult of Frmngcma did not leach Rome till 199 n.c. 
She was not, like the Greek Tyohe, the goddess of 
fate who rules over all things, but was personified 
in innumerable special forms, as, e.g , ‘ Fortuna 
huinsce diei,’ * Fortuna equestris,’ ‘ Fortuna publica* 
and * privata,’ • Fortuna Collegii Fabium,’ ‘Fortuna 
bolneorum,' and the like (Wissowa, op. cit. 262), 
including ‘Fortuna salutaris* (GIL vi. 184, 201, 
202), which may have quite a general reference, 
but as found in the votive inscription of Godesberg 
(GIL xiii. 2, no. 7994) is oertainly connected with 
healing: ‘Fortunis salutaribus [note the pi.] 
Aesculapio Hygiae.' — (2) The Etruscan, originally 
Falerian, Minerva (Wissowa, op. cit. 247 tf.) had 
a temple on the Capitol mo Hill oven prior to 
the institution of the Capitoliue triad (Festus, 


{ >. 267, s v. * Qumquatrus ’)« As the goddess of the 
landicrafts and the arts she was, m particular, the 
patroness of physicians (L Preller, Regtonen der 
Stadt Rom, Jena, 1840, p 133), with which fact, it 
is true, the lemark of Ciceio m de Dtv. li. 123 
sine medico modicinam dabit Minerva ’) is 
strangely at vaiianco. There was a temple of 
Miner oa Medica upon the Esquiline (Wissowa, 
266, n. 1) A sanctuary of Minerva Memor et 
Medica Cabardiaccnsis (near Placentia) is often 
referred to in inscriptions (OIL xi. 1292-1310) ; 
here she prescribed medicines, healed diseases of 
the ear, and even condescended to restore the 
growth of the hair. 

So much for the indigenous gods and those 
taken from the neighbouring peoples — deities who 
were woishipped m old-fasliioned Roman or, it 
might be, m Italian forms, and, abdve all, in forms 
borrowed fiom the Etruscan religion. 

II Greek INFLUENCES —These in the end 
ellected the Hellemzation of the Roman religion. 
Of the gods thus borrowed from Hie Greeks, 
however, only a few are connected with our 
subject. 

I. Apollo. — The Sibylline Books, which cannot 
be dissociated from the worship of Apollo, began, 
so far as wo know, to make their influence felt in 
Romo m 496 bo. It is certain that those books, 
as also the Roman worship of Apollo, came from 
Cumo), as is confirmed by the fact that on special 
occasions the Senate caused saci dices to bo oiiered 
to Apollo m his temple there (cf. Wissowa, op. 
cit. 293 f ). The first Roman temple of the god was 
erected, ‘ pro valotudine Populi Romani,’ at the 
Porta Cai men tails ui 431 lie , on the occasion of 
a plague (Livy, iv. 25). Heie, accordingly, the 
Greek god of pestilence (see above, p. 547“) found 
a footing in Rome; the Romans worshipped him 
as Apollo Medicus, and in the prayer of the Vestal 
Virgins (Maciob. Sat. l. 17 15) lie is actually 
invoked as Apollo Paean, llis worship in Romo, 
as among the Greeks, consisted of expiations ana 
ceremonies — supplication and procession (Livy, 
xxvii, 37), lectistermum and the appointment (by 
Etruscan rites) of a * dictator claw lingendi causa ’ 
(Livy, vn. 2, vni. 18). A Roman dedication to 
Apollo Salutaris et Mcdumalis occuis in GIL vi. 
39. According to Pliny, HN xxvi 93, a remedy 
for abscess, compounded of seven ingredients, was 
given to the nalced patient by a naked virgin — 
each of them spitting the while — with the words : 

* nogat Apollo pestem posse crescere cui nuda 
virgo lestmguat.’ Nakedness was believed to be 
a magic preventive (cf. Riess, loc. cit. i. 35) It is 
probable that the vogue of Apollo as a healing god 
began to decline when the cult of vEsculapius was 
adopted in Rome (291 B.C.), but in conjunction 
with the latter and Salus (Hygieia) he received 
votive gifts as far down as the pestilence of 180 
B.C. (Livy, xl. 37). 

2. iEsculapius and Hygia.— The recoption of 
Asklepios, 1 the Gieek god of the healing ait, into 
the Roman pantheon is woithy of note as the first 
instance of the Romans having adopted a cult from 
the Greek mother-country. The occasion was the 
pestilence of 293 B.C , the Sibylline Books having 
reoommended that Asklepios should be brought 
from Epidaurus to arrest it. The Romans did not 
at first go beyond a three-days’ supplicatio (Livy, 
x. 47), but in 291 they sent an embassy, headed by 
G. Ogulnius (Valer. Viet. Fir, IN. 22), to Epi- 
daurus, whence it brought back * anguem in quo 

l The La tin form Ammlapiu* ( Aisculapitu , OIL vi. 2, from the 
Insula Uberlna) goes back to Aesclapiua ( OIL 111 1766, from 
Narona) or Auclapiu t (id. xi. 6708), whioh corresponds exactly 
with the older Epidaurian form AUr«A<uri4«. The intrusive 
vowel between e and l in the common hat. form has a Or. 
counterpart in the Thessalian * ’A<r*aAam<5<, which is to be 
inferred from oertain proper names (Paul} -Wissowa, ii. 1642). 
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ipsuru numen esse constabat.’ 1 A temple was 
erected to the god on the Insula Tibenna at the 

f )lace where the serpent, quitting the ship, reached 
and (Livy, Epit. xi.). So ran the primitive, artless 
legend, of which we aro still reminded to this day 
by its monumental counterpart in the boat-shaped 
outline of the island (cf. the ancient engraving in 
B. Gamucci, Antichitd di Roma , Venice, 1580, p. 
173 ; M. Besmer [L'lle Tibdnne dans V antiquit d. 
Pans, 1902, p. 42 = Bibl. des dcoles francaises, 
lxxxvii.] dates the artificial shape of the island from 
the end of the Republic). In the difliise account 
given by Ovid (Metam. xv. 62211’.), and also in Val. 
Max. i. 8 2, the founding of the temple is extolled 
as an event of great importance, but in point of 
fact the cult scorns to have played a very modest 
part in the Republican period 8 
As regaids the internal activities of the Roman 
branch of the Epidaurian cult, oui information is 
scanty That they corresponded very closely with 
those of the parent institution appears fioni the 
refeience ot Test us (p. 110) to the sacred snakes and 
dogs kept m the island ; 8 and, in view of the fact 
that the Epidaurian iamata (boo above, p. 642 h ) were 
complied sliortly before the adoption of the cult in 
Rome, wo may perhaps infer that here too the 
craving for the mil acinous had assoited itself with 
consideiable force. Rut there is nothing to show 
that incubation, which was certainly taken over 
with the cult itself, 4 had lost its mantle character 
(as in the iamata) In the Cutculio of Plautus, 
the scene of which is laid m Epidaurus, but which 
is full of allusions to Roman conditions, the pro- 
curer to whom the god has paid no attention m his 
dream is supplied with an improvised interpreta- 
tion of it (21611.). This goes to prove that thero 
Mere piofcssional ‘ conjectoies’ m the Roman 
Asclepieum in the time of Plautus, but direct 
evidence of incubation is not found until the 1 lavian 
epoch (OIL vi. 8. ‘Flavius Antyllus ex viso 
A»clepio arnm consecravit ’ j cf. ib. 14, ‘ Sancto 
Aesculapio cx jusso numinis del’). A dedication 
(discovered in front of the Poita Appia) by a 
• 

i This was the specific mode of founding branches of the 
Epidaurian cult , cf Paus u 10 8 (Sicyon), id 23. 6 (a con- 
signment ot sacred snakes intended for Oos, but retained in 
Epidaurus Lnnera) 

‘J it certainly conies but little into notice see dedications to 
Apollo, jEsculapius, and Salus (> e Hjgia), in IM) BO (Livy, 
xl 37), head of ASsculapius on denarii of Acihus the mint- 
master (E. Babelon, Mftnnaws d* la Iltpublique rom , Paris, 
1886, 1 107, no. 11), figure of ‘Valetudo’ (t e. Hygia) feeding 
the snake (t b 100, no 8) , mural paintings in ‘ Aesculapii aedo 
vetere ' (Varro, de Ling Lat vu 67 , * vetero ’ here in contra- 
distinction to the later sanctuaries in the iv and v regtones 
of the city); the Naples marble statue of Aesculapius (illus- 
tration m Boscher, 1. 634) is said to have been found In the 
Insula Tiberina , probably, too, the group of Asklepios and 
Hygieia executed by Nikeiatos (who flourished In the period 
of the Attalids), and afterwards transported to Romo (Him 
II N xxxiv 80), had found its place in the temple of the island 
(the charming group in the Vatican [lllustr in Itoscher, i 
2770] is In all likelihood a copy of this), the architectural work 
of two tedlles ‘ de stipe Aesoulapi * (OIL vi 7) The statue ot 
AntoniusMusa, physician to Augustus, was set up ‘ juxtasignum 
Aesculapl * (Suet Aug llx ), perhaps on the Insula Tiberina. 

3 The statement of Festus that the sacred dogs were kept 
‘ quod M [ASsoulapius] uberibus canis sit nututus’ is a distor- 
tion of the Epidaurian legend, and is probably due to Tarquitiua 
(cf Lact. Div. Imt i 10. l) 

4 From the dream-oracles of Faunus, as described in Verg 
jfln, vii 71 ff , and, in imitation of them, in Ovid, Fasti, iv 
644 ff , Preller (/{6m. Myth 3 i 882) argues that incubation was 
practised in Rome long before the cult ot Asklepios was estab- 
lished there, but in n. 2 Jordan refers to the Helienlzing spirit 
of Roman poetry, while R. Heinze ( VergUtepixche Technik, Leip- 
sig, 1903, p 172, n 2), on the ground that the alleged Faunus 
oracles would be an isolated phenomenon in early Italian re- 
ligion, denies that the descriptions m question had any founda- 
tion in fact. The present writer is ot the same opinion. The 
earlier oracular system of the Romans depended upon Etruscan 
infiuenoes, and incubation was unknown in Etruria. What is 
■aid of dream-orocies in Hellenbsed Rome outside the ^Eecuia- 
plan cult— the oracular statues of the Danaids in tho temple of 
the Palatine Apollo (founded 28 B c.X and the healing oracles 
of the Roman Dioscuri (schol. on Pers. Sat. u. 66)— is open to 
doubt (Wissowa, op. sit. 270, n. 2). 


certain M. Ulpius Ilonorafcus to vEscnlapius and 
Hygia, ‘pro salute sua suoi unique et L. Juli 
Helms meihei, qiu cuiam mei dihgenter egit se- 
cundum decs,' is of special interest as showing tlio 
eo-opeiation of physician and deity. A Greek 
parallel to this is found in a dedication to Askle- 
pios in Kibyra * here the person healed gives thanks 
to the god, to the Tvche of the city, and to Diony- 
sios, the doctor who had tieated him ( Wiener 
Akademie , Anzeiger, xxx. [1893] 104). The ‘ Maf- 
feian inscriptions’ of the Insula Tibenna date 
from the age of the Antomnes, and are a redaction 
of four narratives of healing ( CIO 5980) ; an inter - 

E retahon will be found in L. Deubner, do hu-uh. 

oipzig, 1900, p 44 IK We read m these that 
oracles woio bestowed in dreams, and practically 
applied, but tho dnections given are of a purely 
theurgic character. A revival of interest m the 
cult of the god of healing in the leign of Anto- 
ninus Pius is indicated by the latters memorial 
com beanng a representation of the legendary 
foundation of his temple (II. Cohen, Mdd. impdr. 8 
Paris, 1880-85, ii. 271, fig. 17; cf. also the reliefs 
in Rom. Mitt, i [1886], plates 6 and 7). 

Of the diversitied liguies m the retinue of the 
Epidaurian god (see above, p 551), ‘Hygia* alone 
appears m Rome. She w as tlieie also called 1 Vale- 
tudo,’ and is first mentioned in connexion with the 
year 180 u O. (Livy, xl. 37, where the ‘ Salus’ con- 
joined with iEsculapius must, of eouise, bo meant 
foi Hygia) ; while sue is referred to as Salus also in 
Ter. Hccyra , 338. Conversely, tho temple of tho 
eaily Roman Sal us is erroneously called vabt rfjt 
'Vyidas by Plutarch (Cato Major, 19). The confusion 
is explained by tho afhmty of the terms salus and 
valetudo. From tho Roman Salus, however, tho 
daughter of /Esc ulapius is explicitly distinguished 
in CIL vii. 164 (Chester) as ‘ Salus oiuh’ ; other in- 
scriptions usually call the latter ‘ llygia’ (CIL \i. 
17-19, and 20234 — the last dating from the reign of 
Antoninus Pius). It is true that m tho temple 
erected by Marcus Amelins and L. Verus m honour 
of the divine father and daughter in Lambresa 
(Nnmidia) we again find the dedication ‘Aesculapio 
et Saluti ’ (CIL vn 2379«). Rut the properLatin de- 
signation of the daughter of /Esculapms, as regards 
both her name and her chaiacter, is Valetudo (CIL 
lii. 7279), and tho goddess is so designated on a 
denanus of Acihus (see preced. col., note 2), as the 
name ‘Valetudo’ which is there attached to a 
female figure attending to a serpent can refer only 
toHygia. Compare also CIL v 6415 (Pavia): ‘Eseu- 
lapium Ronarn Valctudmem Martem ’ ; and vm. 
9610 (Mauretania) ‘Ronao Valetudim sacium.’ 1 
A pio-Helleme goddess ‘ Valetudo ’ occuis (CIL ix. 
3812 [Marsi]). 

The d illusion of the /Kscul apian cult through 
the vast Roman Empire cannot be traced here, but 
reference may be made to a remarkable representa- 
tion of tho god in a military type. He appeals 
thus on several reliefs from Syiia (Jalabert, m 
Melanges de la facultd orientate, Beirut, i. [1906], 
pi. i. 1 and 2, pi. ii. 3-5 s ‘Aesculap en ofiiner 
romain ’). This is to be explained by reference to 
the worshipof the emperors. The Cameo St. Alltans 
(C. \V. King, Antique Gems and Ring* 8 , London, 
1872, ii.9) depicts an emperoi (probably Constantine) 
in warlike attire, and bearing the eagloof Juppitui 

l llygia had a rival in Bona Dea, a Greek goddess worshipped 
in Argolis, Sparta, and Tarentum, under the name of Danua, 
and in Romo identified with Fauna— JJona D<a (Wissowa, op. 
evt. 216) Bona Dea, In her temple on the Aveutine, which was 
restored by Livia, seems to have exercised the function of a 
healing goddess, inasmuch as her devotees stored in this temple 
‘ omne genus herbarum cx quibus antistites dant plerunique 
medicinas' (Macrob Sat i 12 26) Wissowa (218, n. 1) associ- 
ates with her the Inscriptions CIL vi. 72 . ‘ Bonae Deae Hygiae.’ 
and viu 20747 : ' Dea (Bona VJaletudo ’ , hut, on the other hand, 
tho Bona Dea there referred to may be an epithet ot the 
daughter of IEsculapius. 
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and tlio snake-entwined Junta. King wrongly 
in tei pints tho latter symbol in a Christian sense 
(‘ tho old serpent ’ ovei’como by Constantine). Hut 
in reality wo hnd hero a transference of the regular 
symbol of Asklopios to the deified enqieror as Uie 
incarnation of the Xunf/p. This is the type used m 
the Syrian reliefs, and these accordingly poitray 
the face in all cases as beaidless. 

Concluding note on Cato the Censor . — Did the 
Homans, who, as we know, assumed at first a sus- 
picious and adveise attitude towards Greek rational 
inedicino, frame a popular medicine of their own 
for ordinary needs, m addition to their general 
hu i (plications to the gods? And was Cato, tho 
opponent of (lieck ouTtuio, and especially of the 
(lieok physicians (Plin. JIN xxix. 14; l'lufc. Cato 
Major, ‘23), a champion of such indigenous medicine ? 
That he was vernod in medical matters is shown by 
his having inserted rules of health in his J^ascenta 
ad M. Jihuin (Plin. vu. 171, xxvni. 260; Plut. loc 
cit. 23 ; Pnscian, vi 84), and l>y tho portions of his 
extant work de Agii Cult, which deal with medi- 
cal dietetics. It is a common opinion that he 
derived his knowledge of such things from the 
medical practice of the Italian peasantry (W. S 
TcnJfel, Gtsth. derrom. Littcrntur *, Leipzig, 1882, 
q 5."> ; .Jordan, in Prelim, l. 243, n 3; Jr. JVlunzer, 
Betttuqe zur Qudlenkntik der Naturgaeh. des 
1‘liruns , Berlin, 1897, p. 68 • ‘ Die primitive lloilkunst 
des sabmischen Bauern’), and the cm ions spells 
lecommonded foi dislocations (de Arpi Cult 160) 
possibly come fiom a similar source. But the 
‘apsinthnim PcmUcum ’ prescribed as an amulet 
against footsoreness (159) is an exotic feature. 
To what homce, again, shall we trace the long 
excursus (156-7) dealing with the dietetic and thera- 
peutic incuts of the various kinds of cabbage’ 
The Brn'twa I’yfhagoica (157. 1) cannot well have 
belonged to the pharmacopoeia of tho Kabme peas- 
antry, and the Ureek name Silvhion is used only 
m this section (157. 7), while m on. 116 Cato employs 
tho Lut. teim laserpmum. Finally, las remark 
that tho assimilation of food tends to prevent 
peispiration of the veins has a distinctly professional 
ring. Now, wo know that the Cnidian physician 
Chiysippus (M. Wellnmnn, m Pauly-Wissowa, m. 
2510, no. 15), who accompanied Kudoxos (see above, 
p.541 1 ') on his Egyptian journey of research wiote 
a monogiaph on the various kinds of cabbage, 
and showed in that woik tho gieat importance of 
tho species for therapeutics and dietetics (Plin 
IfN xx. 78). And that this Cnidian work was, 
duoctly oi indiiectly, Cato’s source for chs. 156-8 1 
appeals not only from Cato’s partiality for the 
cabbage tnlie, but also from the curious prescription 
(157. 14) recommending Brassica ' eiratica ’ with 
water for fistula, and with honey for sores -piecisely 
the same dnections having been given by Chrysipmis 
(in Plin. HN xx. 93). It is quite possible, too, tuat 
the Commcntarius (Plin. loc. cd.), or the yeypa/i- 
utvov vr6fivr)/j.a (Plut. Cato Major, 23), accoiding to 
which Cato was wont to tioat himself and his 
family in su kness, may have beon simply that 
work of Chrysippus. Tlie Cnidian school of 
physicians fostoiod the relations between medicine 
ana rb dtlov (see above, p. 544 b ), and was on that 
account more acceptable to tho religious sentiment 
of the Roman people than were the Hippocratics 
with their purely scientific methods. But it is 
certainly a curious circumstance that the chief 
opponent of Hellenism in Rome should thus 
turn out to have been the adheiont of a mere 
Orasculus. 

Litkraturb.— T his is given in the article. Cf also the 
authorities oited in the * Greek ’ article. E. THRAMER. 

1 The purgative prescribed In 168— a mixture which with its 

numerous ingredients reminds us of Egyptian pharuiaoj — 

belongs also to the excursus, as it includes Btastica , 


HEART.— i. Heart, soul, and life. — In primi- 
tive thought tho liver w as probably regarded as a 
primary seat of life, but the heart generally came 
to be looked upon m this way, as its physiological 
functions were better understood. The beating of 
the heart, as well as the cessation of that beating at 
death, may well have prompted man to associate 
life itself with it or to regard it as the seat of the 
soul, or, where several souls are assigned to man — 
a not uncommon belief— as the seat of one, usually 
the chief of them. The result has geneially been 
that * heart ’ signifies not only tho physical organ, 
but also soul, life, intellect, emotion, will, ana the 
like ; and it is not always easy to say whether or not 
a metaphorical use of tho word is intended. This is 
illustrated in the common phrase ‘ died of a broken 
heart,’ which goes back to a time when grief of 
itself was supposed to act injuriously upon the 
physical heart. 

Tlie Ahts believe that the soul, a sort of mannikin, lives in the 
heart and head 1 * The Canbs, who believed in several souls, 
assigned one to tlie heart, or regarded it as tho chief soul a The 
Tongans thought that tho soul extended through the body, but 
was mainly manifested in the heart, the pulsations of which were 
the power of the soul The right auricle of the heart was the 
seat of life 3 Among the natives of Nias a belief in three souls 
exists, and tho third and most important of these is nosododo, 

* tho soul of the heart * The heart is the soun e of ail feeling, 
understanding, and emotion 4 Tho Bataka sometimes assign 
souls to each place in the body where pulsation is observed, one 
of those being the heart 15 In Celebes tho Gorontalese believe 
In four souls, two of which are in the heart * Examples may 
also be cited from Africa, where generally the heart is looked 
upon as a vital centre, and the scat of emotion, passion, etc , of 
the intellect, or of tlie soul ‘ Soul ' and * heart ' are expressed 
by one name among the Ba-huana 7 Where several souls are 
believed in, the heart is the seat of the life-soul, and it may 
be drawn thence by sorcery, whereupon the body dies The 
Baluba of 8 Congo think that death is caused by a messenger 
of Kabezza Mpungu coinpressing tho heart until it stops beat- 
ing 8 

Among peoples of a higher culture, similar beliefs 
prevailed. The Egyptian woid ab, in its narrower 
sense of ‘ heart,’ signified longing, desire, will, 
wisdom, coui ago, etc. , and the heart was regarded 
os tlie seat of life, and of all its activities Tli%re 
was also a soul connected with the heart, tho hdti, 
or * heai t soul,’ or * tho state, or quality, or mental 
condition of the heart.’ Both of these, ethe ab and 
the Juiti, could be stolen, with tlie result of death, 
and the deceased is represented adoring the Mti, 
which may also have been that winch was weighed 
in the judgment. Five chapters of tlie Book or the 
Dead concern the preservation of the heart, without 
which the deceased was helpless, but with winch 
his soul would not be ‘fettered at the gates of 
Tuat.’ But it was liable to be stolen by various 

* stealers of hearts ’ ; hence the greatest precautions 
were taken to prevent this; e.g., a scarab amulet 
was often placed over the region of the heartA 

With the early Babylonians the liver had been 
regarded as the seat of the soul or life, and it was 
only at a later period that a knowledge of the part 
played by the heart was arrived at. Many tiaces 
of the earlier idea survived, ‘liver’ being used 
instead of, or along with, ‘heart’ to signify the 
seat of life ; and hepatoscopy was constantly prac- 
tised. A frequent refrain in the hymns is, ‘May 
thy heart be at rest, thy liver be appeased.’ 10 

i O. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
1868, p 173 f. 

a J. O Muller, Amer. Urrel , Basel, 1866, p 207 1. , O. de 
Rochefort, lies Antilles , Rotterdam, 1681, p. 429. 

» W. Mariner. Tonga Islands*. London, 1818, ii. 99, and passim, 

* A. E. Crawley, Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, p. 120! 

* lb. 112. 

4 A. 0. Kruitt, Het Animisms m den ind Arch., The Hague, 
1906, p 18. 

7 K. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvl [1906] 291 ; cf. A B. 
Ellis, Stce speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 99 t, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples , do. 1894, p. 126 f. 

8 H. H. Johnston, Georoe Grenfell, London, 1908, il. 042. 

» E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Em/p. Resurrection, London, 
1911, U. 181, 187, Boo* of the Dead, chs. 26-30. 
io M. Jastrow ^ Aspects Of Bel Belief and Practice m Dab. and 
ssyria, New Yort, 19lVpp. 149 f — “ * 


Assyria, 

Assyria, Boston, 1898, 


149 ff , 196, Bel. cf Bob. and 
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Among the Hebrews, traces of the same idea of 
the liver being the seat of life and emotion are to 
be found (Pr 7 s8 , La 2>», Ps 16* [read * liver * foi 
‘ glory ’1). But an advance had been made, and 
generally in the OT the heart is at once the source 
and the symbol of life in its various aspects. This 
is well seen in Pr 4 s ®, 4 keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the sources of life.’ The 
heart is the seat of both intellectual (to the exclu- 
sion of the head) and emotional life, including 
thought, memory, perception, will, imagination, 
joy, sorrow, anger, etc. (Ps 33 u , Gn 8 SI , I)t 29 4 4®, 
Ex 14*, Ps 104 15 , Bt 19*, 1 K 8 s ®, Is SO 28 66 14 ). 
Hence such phrases as ‘ men of heart ’ ( = men of 
understanding, Job 34 10 - M , Three 6 ®; cf. Pr 10 1# , 
‘void of heart'), ‘out of heart’ (= forgotten, Ps 
31 ia ). The heart is also the soat of religious feel- 
ing (2 Ch 17®, Ps 37 31 , Jer 24 7 32 40 , Dt 11 s , 1 K 8® 1 , 
etc.); hence change of heart, a clean heart, or a 
heart of lleah instead of a heart of stone (Ezlc 18 81 
1 1 1 ®, Ps 51 10 ) signifies newness of life and character, 
and purity of conscience. Most of these usages are 
found in the NT (cf. Mt 5 8 12 34 15 19 , Lk 24 83 , Jn 
14 1 , Ac S 38 8 81/ ) ; but St. Paul has particularly 
developed some of them, and with him the heait 
is the organ of belief as well as of disobedienoe and 
impenitence (Ro 2 s 10 10 ), and the immediate recep- 
tacle in human life of God’s light and knowledge 
and love (2 Co 4*, Ro 6*; cf Eph l 18 , * the eyes of 
your heart being opened’). There also is the 
indwelling Christ (Eph 3 17 ). These various usages, 
whether litoral or metaphorical, have passed into 
religious speech, while m the majority of languages 
the word ‘heart ’ has most of the meanings ascribed 
to it in Hebrew. 

For tlie Arab meaning of ‘ heart ’as = ‘ life,’ see 
Arabs, vol i i> 67 l b . 

Among the Greeks and Romans the heait took 
the place of the liver as the seat of life, soul, 
intellect, and emotion. Even Aristotle regards 
tjje heart as the centre to which all sensory impres- 
sions were transmitted, though Plato assigns the 
mortal soul wluoh governs the intellect and emo- 
tions to tjie heart, making the brain the seat of 
the immortal soul, and the liver the seat of the 
lowest soul and source of sensual desires. 1 

Similaily, with the ancient Mexicans the word 
for ‘soul’ denoted primarily ‘heart.’ The heart 
survived death — not the actual heart, but some- 
thing within, which eausod life and quitted the 
body at death by the mouth 3 The complex 
psychology of the Chinese assigns many shen, or 
souls, to the various parts of the body ; that of tho 
heart is supposed to be in the shape of a red bird 8 

The importance of the heart as tho seat of life is 
well illustrated by numerous Marchen, like the 
Norse tale of ‘ The giant who had no heart in his 
body,’ in which a giant or some other personage 
secretes his heart, or, in other tales, his life or 
soul, in some exterior object, and until it is 
found and destroyed be is deathless. 4 But it is 
also illustrated by other tales in winch the heart, 
restored to a dead body, resuscitates it. The 
oldest of these is the Egyptian story of ‘ The Two 
Brothers,’ in which Bata hides his heart in a tree. 
His wife causes the tree to be cut down, and he 
dies ; but his brother, having discovered the heart, 
makes him swallow it in water, and ho revives.® 
Similar tales are found among the Basutos, Hotten- 
tots, Australians, Samoyeds, Hindus, and others ; 
but in the Hottentot instance the heart of the dead 

1 E. Zeller, Phii. dsr Gnechm*, Leipzig:, 1876-81, ji. 2, 483 , 
Plato, Ttmceut, 69 ft. 

* E. J. Payne, Hitt, cf the New World called A merxea, Oxford , 
1892,1. 468. 

* Crawley, 164. 

4 Q. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the None, Edinburgh, 
1869, p. 47 ; J. A. MacOulioch, CF, JLondon, 1905, p. 183 ff. 

* G. Maapero, Contes pop. de I’Bgppte aneienns, Paris, 1882, 

p. S ff. 


girl increases m size and takos her form. 1 In other 
folk-tales the heait of a dead person or animal, if 
eaten or even smelt by a woman, causes conception. 

Thus in a 8 Slavio tale a j outh burns himself. A maiden 
discovfo-s his heart, smells it, and bears a son.* In a Lithuanian 
story a hunter finds the heart of a hermit who has burned him- 
self alive, and gives it to his daughter to oook for supper She 
eats it herself, and has a Bon In two hours 3 In another instance 
it is the heart of a sea-dragon which causes conception 4 These 
stories recall the myth of Zeus, who, having swallowed the heart 
of Dionysos, begot him again by Semele In another version the 
heart was pounded up and drunk by Semele in a potion, where- 
upon she conoelved 3 

Such a v lew of the heart as makes it the seat of 
religious experience, emotion, enlightenment, or 
Divine indwelling is common to most of tho higher 
roligions ; while they also regard it as capable, in 
wicked persons, of being the seat of quite opposite 
desires and resultant ellects. Here, of course, what 
is a metaphorical use of the word is based on earlier 
views regarding the physical heart itself. Tho 
mingling of the two conceptions is perhaps seen 
best in Egyptian religion, whore the weighing of 
tho heart before the juagment-seatof Osiris decided 
the fate of the deceased. While it was the heart 
of tho deceased that uas weighed, it lenresonted 
lus conduct or his conscience, or Ins whole ethical 
outlook and the lesult of his life. The words of 
the appeal to the heart not to witness against 
its ownei show clearly the physical basis of the 
conception (see ERE lii. 432*, v. 478). Tins two- 
fold view is also seen m tho Brdhmanic discus- 
sions on the heart as tho seat of Bralunan. 
The city of Brahman is the body; m it is the 
palace, the small lotus of the heart, and m 
that palace is tho ‘small ether.’ What exists 
within that ether is to lie sought for, meditated, 
and understood. This ‘ ether ’ is sometimes held 
to be the soul oi the individual self, but tho general 
conclusion is that it is Brahman, present there 
for the benoiit of his devotees. Tins view is not 
unlike the Christian conception of the indwelling 
Christ.® 

Here also some reference must be made to 
the Roman Catholic cult of the Sacicd Heart of 
Jesus. This cult, winch has stimulated some of 
the highest devotion of Roman Catholicism, is 
directed not merely to the physical Heart of 
Jesus, but to that Heart as representing His 
whole Person, and symbolizing His infinite love 
for mankind. The Heait suggests the Love ; tho 
Love is centred in tho Heart. Tins form of de- 
votion was at first occasional and sporadic, and 
passages in the works of St. Bernard and St. Bona- 
ventura point to it as one which they favoured. 
St. Gertrude (t 1302) had a vision in which she 
seemed to rest her head on the Saviour’s wounded 
side and heard the l>eating of His heart. This 
occurred on St. John’s day, and she inquired of 
the saint whether he had experienced tins His 
reply was that he had, but that the revelation had 
been held over for later ages. 7 In the 17th cent. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque had a similar vision 
by which Jesus revealed to her the wonders 
or His love and bade her make them known. 
Other visions followed, and, being published in 
the journal of Father de la Colombiere in 1684, 
these experiences became widely known. Mean- 
while the devotion had become popular, and ui 
1693 certain indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 
In 1765, Clement XIII. peimitted the Church m 


p. 60 fit.. CF, p 128 ff 

* Aren, per lo studio delle trad, pop , Palermo, xii. (1898] 
276. 

* A. Loskien, Lttauisehe Volksltcder utid Mdrchen, S trass- 


burg, 1882, p. 490 

* O. Baslle, 11 PetUamenme, tr Burton, London, 1898, i. 122. 

6 Hyglnus, Fab 167. 

9 SBE i. [1879] 125 f , xxxiv. [1890] 174, xlviii. (1904] 815. 

7 Reoebatxones Gertruda, Paris, 1877. 
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Fiance to Jmvo a Feast with a special Mass and 
Offices But it Avas not till 1850 that this was 
pel mil tod to the Ohuuli as a whole. In 1889 this 
Feast was made a ‘double of the first class.’ It 
is hold on the Fnduv after the octave of Corpus 
ClniHti. Many confraternities and even States 
are devoted to the Sacied Heart, and innumerable 
churches have been specially dedicated under this 
title. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart of Mary is of 
an analogous kind, though in her case the love 
which is Hyniholured by the heart is liei love to 
God and to her Son, which this dovotion seeks to 
make the faithful imitate. The cult may also be 
traced back to the 12lh cent, but Papal recog- 
nition in a partial form did not occur until 1799 
In 1855 mi office and mass were appointed by the 
Congregat ion of lilies, but these were not imposed 
on the whole Church, nor has any univeisal Feast 
yet been gum tod . 1 

2 . Eating the heart.— Since tho heart is regarded 
as the seat of life, soul, mid wisdom, as well as of 
couiago and of similar virtues desired by the 
savage, tho huait of a slain man, usually an 
enemy, is often eaten in older that his life, soul, 
coinage, etc., may pass ovei into the eater and 
benefit him. Tins custom, winch is a form of 
cannibalism (o v.), exists not only where the actual 
eating of bodies takes place, but also where this 
widoi fonn of cannibalism does not exist. It is 
conjoined sometimes with the eating of other parts 
winch aie also supposed to contain similar virtues, 
t.g the liver. 

In order to obtain courage the Kamilaroi ate the heart and 
ll\er of a brave man a Among tho tribes of N W Australia 
tho fat of the luart of great hunters or warriors was eaten in 
order to acquire their cunning or courage 8 Young men 
among the Eskimos of Bering .Strait, when tliev kill an enemy 
for the Unit time, oat a portion o! his heart * In Africa the 
custom is universal among tho tribes, and alwaj's with tho 
eamn intention, viz to aoqmte oourago or whatever other 
qualities may bo aseubed to the heart It is unnecessary to 
give references, suite every work on native customs mentions 
elds priw tiro, hut a few particular instances of it may be cited 

S ie also KUK id 1%>>) Ashanti medicine men cut out 
e hearts of several of the enemy , and these, being mixed 
with blood and ronueoiatert herbs, were eaten by all who 
had neu r killed an en< my before If they did not eat them, 
their vigour would he sapped by the ghoNta of the slain 8 
Here, besides the put pose of acquimig courage, referrod to 
by other writers, it is obvious that tho eating of the heart, 
like tho possession of an enemy’s head (see IIkad), gave 
the cater ivowtr over the ghost A similar reason underlies 
certain Eskimo customs of eating the heart (see Cannibalism, 
vol ni p Slum) Among the Yoruba the priest of the war- 
god Ogun took out the hcaits of sacrificial victims, dried 
them, reduud them to powder, and mixed them with rum, 
and sold them to those who desired courage 8 Tho custom 
was also widespread among the Amerlean Indians, and was 
sometimes a'.soi iatcd with sacrifice of a human viotim When 
the Pawnees m ulu the periodio sacrifice of a hioux girl, the 
chief tore out lur heart and devoured it 7 Here there was 
doubtless the intention of assimilating whatever peculiar pro- 
perties the victim was supposed to possess 

Tracos of those customs occur in folk-lore. In 
the Mabmoqion , Gwyn forced Kvledi to cat hts 
own father’s heart ; this resulted in the Jatter’s 
madness . 8 Tho Wends believe that, the heart of a 
maiden or infant biewed m herbs will cure disease 
or inspire love. Hence graves are often violated 
to obtain the heart of a corpse 8 l’ossibly the old 
German belief that ‘a dying man’s heart could 
pasB into a living man, w ho would then show 


I Hoe Granger, Les A » chi ves tie la dicot ion au Sacri Cceur 
do Jisusetau Saint Cueur dc Mai ic, l\iri*, 1 s92 94, K Bougaud, 
//Ml. de la bienheurcute M argue nt* Mane *, do 1880, J V. 
Balnvel, La Liootim au Sacri - Occur iU Jims, do 1006 ; 
Catholic Encyclopaedia, t v. 

a L Pison and A. W. llowitt, Eatmlam and Kumai, Mel 
bourne, 1880, p 160. 

» Clement, A « xvi. (1904] 8. 

4 IS RBFW, pt I. (1899] p 828 

8 T E Bowdioh, Mimon/rom Cape Coatt Castle to Ashantee, 
London, 1819, p 300 
8 Fibs, Vontba-sfteaking Peoples, 69. 

7 do Smtt, A nnulcs tie la j *rop. ao lafoi , xv. [1843] 277 

8 J lUivs, Celt to Heathendom, London, 1888, p. 661. 

8 FLU lii. [18801 187. 


twice as much pi ui k,’ is deliver! from this savage 
custom . 1 The belief that witches removed and 
ate tho hearts of men while still living, thereby 
causing their death soon after, may also be traced 
to the same custom 9 

The hearts of coitain animals are often eaten 
in order to acquire their strength, coui age, cun- 
ning, wisdom, etc. Among these the hon, the 
bear, the leopard, the wolf, and certain birds are 
the most usual. On the other hand, tho hearts of 
such animals as me timid or slow are carefully 
avoided, though they may bo given unawaies to 
somo one whom it is desired to injure. In Africa 
the heart of the hon is eaten by hunters or given 
to child ten bo that they may acquire its cour- 
age . 8 Among tho Amus arid other tribes of 
Northern Asia who sacrifice the bear, its heart 
is eaten, but the Gilyaks will not allow a woman 
to taste it . 4 In ancient times the licaits of such 
animals or bitds as were believed to possess pro- 
phetic powers— mole, hawk, crow — were eaten by 
those who wished to obtain such powcis or to 
have their povvor of divination increased . 6 Tiaces 
of these customs are also found in Norse saga 
Ingjald, until then timid, became veiy heice 
thiough eating a wolf’s heart. Siegfried, having 
eaten the heart of the diagon Fafmr, understood 
the language of birds. Wise- women me said to 
have eaten, as then special food, f he hcaits of all 
animals slam 8 In Hyiin and Asia Minor, eating 
the heart of a live pigeon is a lemedy foi heait- 
disease . 7 

3 . The heart in sacrificial rites —The heart, as 
a vital centre, is often the object of special care in 
sacrifice, whethci of animal or human victims 
It is either offeied scpai ately, or, having been 
removed from the bodv, is offered with it or with 
selected paits of it. The Ainus, at the sacrifice ot 
the sacred bear, sometimes placed its heait before 
it to assure it that it. was still alive . 8 Among 
some of the Voddas, when an animal is killed, its 
heart is removed, roasted, and offered on a stick 
to Vedi Ynka, tho spmt who is supposed to holp 
them in killing game . 8 In the island»»of Suinba 
the heatts and hveis of victims are ofleied with 
rice to the ghosts of the dead, and then eaten by 
the oflereis w The ancient Mexicans, when a 
human victim was offered, usually cut open the 
breast, and tore out the palpitating heart, which 
was offered eithei sepal ately or witli the body, on 
tho altar of the gods. Among the Egyptians, when 
the animal victim w as slam and cut up, its heart 
was offered on the altar wuth tho othei pints, and 
the heart as an offering is often depicted on the 
monuments . 11 At tho rite of * Opening the Mouth ’ 
in connexion with the ritual of death, a bull was 
sacrificed, its heart was torn out and offered to 
the decoased, and then the relatives ate it law . 19 
A curious custom is referied to in a Bab. atone- 
ment rite for a sick man. The body of a sucking 
pig was placed at tho patient’s head, its heart 
lemoved and placed above bis heart, apparently 
as a substitute for it as containing the hie — ‘ Give 
the pig in ins stead. . . . Let the heart be as 

I J, Grimm, Tout Myth , tr. Stallybross, London, 1880-88, 
p 1648 

a Grimm, 1078® 

*11 Cole, JAl xxxli rt»02] 818 (Wagogo) , Johnston, Brit 
Cent Africa, Iondon, 189T, p 488 , II Callaway, Jtcl System 
of the Amaruln, London, 1884, p 438 
4 B. Scheube, Mittheil der dentschcn QeselL bci S und S. 
Ostamens, xxil. 60; A/iWvni. [1906] 468 
8 Porphyry, d* Abst, ii 48 : Pliny, UN xxx 19 
« Grimm, 690 ; L W. Faraday, FL zv ii. [1906] 414 
7 FL xii [1901] 191. 

* II v. SieboW, Studicn Uber die Aino, Berlin, 1881, p 26 
DOG and B. Z. Seligmann, The Vcddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
p 177. 

10 j G Frazer, Adonis, London, 1000, p 246 

II J G. Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, London, ed. 1878, iL 
58, ill. 410. 

M Budge, i. 178. 
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his heart.’ 1 With regard to sacrificial offerings 
among the Teutons, Grimm is of opinion that 
among the nobler parts assigned to the gods the 
heart was one 8 This was also the case among 
the Romans, with whom the exta, the parts 
burned in fire as an offering to the gods, included 
the heart. 8 

Analogous to the separate treatment of the heart in sacrifice 
is the custom of giving it separate treatment in death and 
burial rites. The myths of the relics of Osiris— one of these 
being his hsart— buried at different places, the heart at 
Athribis, may point to some earlier custom of separate heart- 
burial in Egypt. But the usual custom was to remove the 
heart and embalm It, placing it In a Canopic vase under the 
charge of Tuamutef, or binding it on the leg In order to 
renew the heart in (he future life and pro\ ide the ka with it, 
the four chapters of the Book of the Dead were recited and 
written on amulets, some in the shape of a heart The 80th 
chapter was written on a scarab, which was placed over the 
place of the heart, its words being recited by the deceased 
at the weighing of the heart There were also formula! for 
recalling the heart or preventing its being stolen. 

In Christian custom tiie separate burial of the heart, some- 
times in sacred ground, has now and then occurred Bruce’s 
heart was intended to be buried in Jerusalem , that of Living- 
stone was interred under a tree near where he died 
4. The heart in magic. — Like other important 

I iarts of the human body, the heart, as a seat of 
ife, gave its form to heait-shaped amulets, which 
were -worn to repel evil influences. This custom 
already existed among the Etruscans and Romans, 
many of the bullat having the form of a heart, 4 
and heart amulets are often found in Egyptian 
graves Such amulets are still worn m Southern 
Europe — in Spain, Italy, and Portugal — usually as 
a charm against the evil eye ; and they were also 
known in Scotland as * witch-hiooehos 1 Here also 
the custom of ‘ casting the lieait’ was known On 
the head of a sick person was placed a sieve with 
a comb and a pair of scissois set in the form of a 
cross. On this rested a wooden cup of water, into 
which molten lead was poured. Search was then 
made for a heart-shaped fragment, and this, sown 
in a piece of cloth, was worn by the patient. 8 An 
animal’s heart was sometimes earned as an amulet 
for luck or to ward off evil influences In Geimany 
it was thought that an owl’s heart gave luck in 
play, wlnJfc to have a wolf’s heart about the person 
would prevent one’s being eaten by a wolf. 6 In 
Mossul it was thought that * the heart of a black 
cat duod and steeped in honey, and worn cither 
at the beginning of the month or with the waning 
moon,’ would cause the w’earer to become invisible. 1 ' 
The famous instance of Tobit (8 2f ) shows that the 
smoke of the heart and liver of a fish with the 
ashes of perfumes drives away the evil spirit. In 
W. Afnca, fetishes often contain the heart of an 
ancestor. 8 

The heart of an animal was also useful to 
counteract disease or repel the evil influences of 
witches. In the Highlands, during cattle disease, 
the heart and part of the liver and lungs of one of 
the stricken animals were cut out and hung over 
the fireplace or boiled 8 Sometimes, as in Sussex 
and Germany, the heart of an animal overlooked by 
a witch was stuck full of pins and roasted. The 
witch was then visited with misfortune, or. being 
tortured in itho heart, came and confessed. 10 In 
Dorset a bullock’s heart hung in the chimney was 
supposed to keep off fairies/ 1 and in Lincoln an 
IRC Thompson, Semitio Magic, London, 1008, p 208 
8 Teut Myth . p 57 

8 O. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der Rihner, Munich, 1902, p 
851. 

6 Pauly-Wlssowa, i 89. 

* FL xvi i. 464, xx. {1909] 281 , W Gregor, Notes on the Folk- 
Lore of the N.E of Scotland, London, 1881, p 43 For a curious 
piece of symbolio magic in connexion with the heart among the 
Oaddo Indians, see ERE Ui. 404* 

• Grimm, 1787, 1810 7 Thompson, Irvl. 

• R H. Nassau, Fet, in W. Africa, London, 1904, p 82. 

* Gregor, 187. 

I® FL xx 66; Grimm, 1824 ; cf W. Henderson, Notes on the 
Folk-Lore q f the N Counties, London, 1879, passim 
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animal’s heart full of pins concealed within the 
fabric or walls had great protective virtue. 1 In 
these and similar instances elsewhere, when the 
heart is stuck full of pins, there is probably also 
an intention of hurting witches. 8 

In cases where the image of a victim is made by 
an evilly-disposed person with a view to causing 
Ins hurt or death, tne region of the heart is often 
pierced with a pin, and the victim then feels 
intense pam at the heart, of which he often dies. 8 

Liras atprb.— This is cited in the footnote* 

J A. MacCulloch. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS.— x Evolution 
of the hearth. — A hearth is, technically, 1 a piece 
of floor piepai ed to receive a lire.’ 4 The Eng. w'ord 
‘hearth ’ and its synonyms in other languages are 
reminiscent of an oaily stage of culture, of one- 
roomed houses, m wlncn one fire served for cooking 
and for warmth. Central in the primitive round- 
hut, as in the neolithic huts of Italy, it was merely 
a part of the beaten-earth floor, a depression, or 
small, shallow pit. In this form the fire-place is an 
oven, such as is made in camping-grounds to day 
by wild peoples. The use of pottery tended to 
i eplace tins depressed hearth by a level or raised 
area Meanwhile the original oven was lined with 
stone, brick, or tiles In another development a 
movablo receptacle or firepan w as placed in the 
pit. Erom tins came the nra/.ior oi chalmg-dish, 
the portable grate employed for heating purposes, 
and the staiionary giate itself In early tunes tho 
sieve-form is often modified for either use Sieve 
and grate are ventilated fire-pans, and as sucli differ 
fiom the closed oven A third development, also 
denoted by the term ‘hearth,’ is the plate of tiles 
or of iron, originally the level area round the fire. 8 
Tho evolution oi heating- and of cooking-appa- 
ratus and methods follows these three lines. The 
closed receptacle has such forms as the porcelain 
heating-stoves of northern Europe This method 
is also that of tho plate, and the modern radiator 
is an extension of too same principle to hot wutor. 
Similar was the Roman system of hot air cireulat 
ing in the hollow brick wall Cooking follows the 
two chief methods of the oven and the grill One 
of the first developments of domestic architecture 
involved the removal of the fire to the side-wall or 
a coiner of the room Later, the multiplication of 
rooms split up the hearth ; the original combined 
cooking and heating centre remained as the kitchen- 
fire anu oven, a mere * office,’ the social sentiment 
of the ‘fireside’ being transferred to the chief of 
the living -rooms, and later vaguely distributed 
over the house as a whole. 

At that stage of early culture which was marked 
by the oigamzation of religion, the methods and 
sentiments of the domestic system w f ere applied to 
the houses of the gods. The altar of bumt-oifermg 
is a magnified kitchen-hearth, the fire-altar a mag- 
nified heating brazier, luxury being shown in the 
scented fumos rather than in the comfort of its 
warmth. 

Among primitive peoples who have not developed 
the permanent hut, ana m their camping-grounds, 
continually changed, employ a mere shelter or 
vrnrley (Australian) of brushwood, the pit-oven 

1 FL xii 176 

8 Cf. F T Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1896, p 53 f. 

*0. L. Gomme, Ethnol in Folk-Lore , London, 1892, p 61 
(Ceylon), FLJ ii. 220 (Highland*), Grimm, 1629 (mediaeval 
witches) 

* R. Sturgis, Diet, of Architecture and Building, London, 
1901, i.v. 

8 ‘The hearth Include* properly the entire floor from the bock 
lining of tho fireplace to the outermost edge of tho incombustible 
material. ... In builder'* language the hearth i* a slab of 
stone . . . which is outside the fireplace proper ’ On this rest 
the support* of the mantel (which Is derivable from the louver 
(see below]), the fender, and the flre-iron*. This latter meaning 
is the popular modern connotation of ‘ hearth,’ os distinguished 
from fireplace (Sturgis, s.v ). 
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and the camp-fire are distinct. The camp-fire 
hero has the associations of the ‘fireside’s the 
naln ch sleep close to it, and spend hourB talking 
together in the warm sphere of its influence. The 
embers are caiefully guarded from extinction dur- 
ing the day. But, as the civilized hearth was for 
ages a combination of cooking-stove and heating- 
apparatus, and its form is evolved from the primi- 
tive oven, it is necessary to describe the latter, 

To make his cooking-oven, the Australian native 
digs a hole m the giound, and makes in it a fire 
of wood. When this is burning well, stones are 
placed on it. The moment these are rod-hot, the 
food to ho cooked is placed on them j green leaves 
are used to prevent scorching. Grass is spread 
over the food, and wator sprinkled. The mass is 
then tightly covered with earth . 1 Throughout the 
South Seas tins method is universal 5 in many cases 
the oven is permanent, and generally is of a more 
elaborate character than the Australian. The pit 
is about 2 feet in diameter, and varies from 6 inches 
to a foot in depth. Its walls and floor aro beaten 
hard ; in clay soil the texture soon becomes that 
of burnt brick. Chaicoal as well as wood is used 
for the fire. Stones of the sue of the fist are 
placed in a layer abovo the fire. When they are 
icd-hot, the woman-cook removes them and clears 
the embers out of the oven, in which the stones are 
now placed. A layer of green leaves on the stones 
is spiinklod with water; green leaves are also 

f doced round the sides of the oven. The food 
•eitig put in, mats are laid upon it ; earth covers 
these, and is well pressed and iteaten to prevent 
any escape of steam . 8 The principle is a sort of 
dry boiling. 

The stage at which a fire-receptacle is placed in 
the hoarth-mt may lie illustiated by the modern 
Bednw In. The oven is a vessel sunk in the ground, 
abovo which is an iron plate, the tajen, ‘hearth.’ 
This is specially employed for baking broad. The 
hot-stone method also is used for cooking various 
food-stutK Both methods are common throughout 
the East 8 

The ancient Hebrews used the hearth-pit both 
for cooking and for warmth. Like tho ftio-place 
still used by many of the poor in Eastern Asm, it 
was in the contro of the one-roomed house, and its 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
This method may he regarded as practically uni- 
versal at a certain stage of culture. Early Greece 
and early Italy possessed it. The atrium of the 
Italians was originally dining-room and kitchen in 
one; it was developed from tho neolithic round- 
hut. Tho early Greek ptyapov, or one-roomed 
house, which later was the hall, had the iorla or 
t<rx&pa in the centre of the floor. When the Taord* 
took the place of the pAyapov, the iorta was possibly 
retained there, or may have been tiansferred to 
the dining-room, ivSp&v, since food-ofterings were 
placed in it before meals . 4 In the same way 
the Italian ait turn lost both of its functions: 
the kitchen, euhna, received the cooking-fire 5 the 
living-rooms were warmed by braziers, focuh* 
until the hypocaust system was introduced. The 
saored associations of tho focus were preserved in 
the lamp which always binned before the Lares, 
whose original place was on the hearth. A niche 

1 K, L. Parker Tho Euahlayx Tribe, London, 1905, p 116. 

•B. Taylor, To Ika a Jtfom*, Loudon, 1870, p. 380!.; O. 
Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p. 105 
*J. L. Burckhardt, Sotos on the Ikdmiins and Wahabis, 
London, 18S0, 1 68; O Landbeiv, Provtrbee et dicions du 
peuple arabe, Leydsn, 1883, pp 73 f., 455 (give* a good descrip, 
tlon of a modern Syrian hearth); Hughes, Dt, London, 1896, 
p 179. 

4L. Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, London, 1905, 

P 568 

• The modem four-legged dishes for keeping food warm on 
the table reproduce in form the ancient fooulnt, which was 
also used for the purpose. Bronte /oeuH were found in great 
numbers at Pompeii. 


was often retained for them by the side of the 
kitchen heart]). Both Greek and Latin houses of 
the well-to-do m the most highly developed periods 
possessed private chapels. Possibly this was, in 
some Greek. instances, a room of the 06\o* type. 
This was not the case with the Roman laranum. 
The developed kitchen fire-place was a structure of 
masonry or brick, a foot above the floor. But it 
still retained the primitive fire-pit character, since 
a rim of masonry converted it into a receptacle. 
An arched opening at one side served as a ‘ tender* 
for fuel . 1 

In Teutonic lands the central hearth of the one- 
roomed house lasted among the poor into the later 
Middle Ages Its previous universal employment 
cannot bo understood unless we take into account 
the large size of the central hall in the houses of 
the well-to-do The differentiation of the one 
house-tire into hall-hro and kitchen-tire was here 
of early date. The introduction of the chimney 
involved the change of position to the side-wall of 
the room. Till the 16tn cent, the fire-place was 
built without a recess ; a hood, or louver, above 
the hearth ami containing the entrance of the flue, 
solved tho problem of smoko . 8 The large recess 
admitted of a semi-circular gathering round the 
fire (the primitive gathering round the central 
hearth was circular), and such pieces of furniture 
as the ‘settle’ assisted the ‘hreside’ sentiment, as 
they ministered to the comfort of the hearth. 

The evolution of the fire-place among the He- 
brews was similar to that among the Gieeks and 
Latins, The lire proper was rolegatod to the 
kitchen. In the houses of the rich tlie biazieror 
chafing dish was used for warmth . 8 

The Hindus have preserved longest the combina- 
tion of kitchen and dining-room 4 —a fact ultimately 
not unconnected with the climatic conditions of 
India. The portable clay fire-pan is the eastern 
brazier. Tho kitchen is divided into two unequal 
parts, the smaller serving for the culinary opera- 
tions . 0 

2 . The hearth in religion.— The conception of 
tho health as the centre of tho house <wnd home 
lends itself to metaphor. A remarkable case is 
the employment in tho modern science of optics of 
the Latin word for a ‘ hoarth,’ focus, to denote the 
central point at whicli rays of light converge. The 
use of the term as a verbal ‘ focus ’ for sentiments of 


domesticity and family solidarity is notable in the 
Latin phrase pro arts et facts. In English 1 hearth 
and home’ is representative of what is perhaps 
the strongest example of the association. ‘ Hearth ’ 
was also a synonym for * home.’ 

Hearth-cults emphasize in some oases the com- 
bination of hre-place and lire, in otheis the bre, 
in others again the figures of divine beings brought 
into connexion with the hearth. Among the latter, 
the sacredness of both components is derived from 
ideas of family life. They thus appropriately meet 
at its material centre. 

The original connotation of the Greek term iorla 
seems to have been the hearth with its fire. (See 
tho ‘ Greek ’ article below.) 

The worship of Vesta by the Romans was purely 

F ublic. It has the look of a revival from a Graieo- 
talic cult, if the goddess was not actually borrowed 
from Greece. (See tho ‘ Roman * article below.) 

The Scythians honoured Hestia, whom they 
called Ta/3irl, as chief of all deities (Herod, iv. 59). 

In Indo-Ironian cultus the sacred fire assumes 
greater importance than the hearth or altar, so far 
as personalization is concerned. But the receptacle 
is sacred. Sacredness also attaches to the house- 
fire and cooking-apparatus of the modem Hindu 
1 R. stands, to. ett. * lb. 

• Jer S6« *», Zee l*a, Jn 18“ 21». 

4 The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1898, p. 18. 
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(see Food), whose kitchen is usually his dining- 
room. Orthodox Brahmans still maintain a special 
room for (ire-sacrifices, the homa-Sdld t on the ground- 
floor. Ancient custom distinguished two degrees 
of piety, the one being represented by the homa- 
kala. In ordinaiy circumstances the * householder ’ 
was satisfied with a single hearth of burnt clay for 
his sacrifices. This was the gphydgni, * household 
fire.’ Its close connexion with family sentiment is 
shown by the important part it played in marriage- 
ceremonial. The details show its connexion with 
the preparation of food, and, generally, with the 
well-being of the future family. The sacred (ire 
was kindled for the marriage-ceremony by friction 
of the sacred aram wood. West of it were placed 
the millstones for corn-grinding, and a set of the 
indispensable condiments. At its noith-east was 
a water-jar. The groom led the bride round the 
fire and the water, saying, * I am male, thou art 
female ; come, let us marry.' At each circuit she 
stepped upon the stones. Ghl was offered in the 
fire. Various ceremonial ‘ steps ’ for various forms 
of well -being were taken by the bride, in auspicious 
directions. The fire was taken by the young couple 
to their new home, and installed in a special room. 
No one might breathe upon it; nothing impure was 
thrown into it ; and it was never used for warming 
the feet. This fire and room were sufficient for 
ordinary domestic ceremonies during life. The 
Vedic ceremonies, irauta-karman , called for the 
homa-kdld. Three differently shaped hearths or 
fire-pans, ukhd, were here required. The erection 
of any fire-altar was Agm-Jcarman. The three 
hearths were the garhapatya, the dhavaniya, and 
the dakpna, the fire in each having a different 
name. The primitive pit appears here ; m it the 
ukhd was placed. The garhapatya is a term ap- 
plied to the ordinary householder’s single hearth. 
It was built of bricks, laid according to the way 
of the sun, the dcasil of Celtic custom. Eight 
bricks were laid m a cruciform formation within 
efi circle The Satapatha- Brdhmana gives elabor- 
ate details. The clay was bound together with 
resin and goat’s hair. A lotus leaf was a fre- 
quent oiHhment of the centre of the ukhd. The 
symbolism was equally recondite, and curiously 
echoes that of the fii e-sticks. The receptacle is 
female, the fire male. The ukhd is a womb. Prajft- 
pati was poured into it, as seed. The gdrhapatua 
corresponds to the world ; it is the hearth of the 
ordinary man. The dhavaniya corresponds to the 
sky, the drtksina to the air. The sacred fire was 
a symbol of present divinity, of ‘God with us,’ 
the ‘brilliant guest’ in the heart of the family. 
Morning and evening the household worshipped 
round it, feeding it with conscciated chips of 
samidh, sacred wood, from the pataka tree, and 
sharing a ceremonial meal of nee and ghl with it. 
This is the Aoma-sacnfi.ee. The fire had to be kept 
burning always. The theory was that the flames 
which witnessed the union of man and wife should 
also light the pyre for the burning of their bodies 
after death. 1 


The Zoroastrian religion consecrated both the 
public fire-altar and the domestic hearth. Still, 
wherever Parsis are found, an everlasting fire, the 
Bahrain fire, is maintained ‘ by a more than Vestal 
care.’ It is fed with perfumes andperfumed wood. 
To extinguish it Is a mortal sin. The spreading of 
its flames slays thousands of demons, as Bah ram 
slays them in Heaven. If it should be put to 
profane uses, it must be taken for rehabilitation 
to ‘the Eight Place of the Fire,’ ddityo gdtu .* 

If in Zoroastrianism fire overshadowed in de- 
t 8BB xiL [1882] 8 , xxvi. [1886] 148, xxxvili. [1896] 261, xU. 
[1894] 229, 244, 298, 302, 816, 820, xliii [1897] pp xiii, xx, USB., 
841 ; Mon ler- William*, Brdhmanum and Hmduitm*, London, 
1891, pp. 868 - 866 . 

S SBB iv. [1896] p. lxxvi. 
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velopment the hearth, in Teutonio belief and cus- 
tom religion has been overshadowed by domestic 
sentiment. In early times the roof-tree had almost 
the sacred characteristics of Vesta’s laurel at Borne. 
Grimm compares with tho lar and penas the hiking 
or stetigot, a sprite that dwells beneath the hearth, 
and is seen issuing thenoe by the peasants’ imagina- 
tion. 1 The repeatedly recurring notion that the 
spirits of the dead dwell beneath the hearth may 
be attributed to its central position in the primitive 
dwelling, and to its being sunk in the ground. In 
Homeric religion, communication is made with the 
under world by digging pits, as with the upper 
world by raising altars. Thus the two forms of 
hearth, the fire-pit and the raised fire-place, not 
only serve as centres of family worship and of 
publie cultua, but bring together the gods above 
and the gods below, after differentiating them. 

Among the Damaraa (Ovaherero) of South Africa 
there was a remarkable cult of the hearth. 

' The chiefs daughter,* says Andemon, ' la to the Damaraa 
what the Vestal was amongst the ancient Romans, for, besides 
attending to the aacriflces, it la her duty to keep up “the holy 
fire.” Outside the chiefs hut, where he is aocuatomed to sit in 
the daytime, a fire Is always kept burning ; but, in case of rain 
or bad weather, it le transferred to the hut of the priestess [«tc , 
til is is the chiefs hut], who, should it be deemed advisable to 
change the cite of the village, precede* the oxen with a portion 
of this consecrated fire, every possible care being taken to 
prevent it being extinguished. . . A portion of such fire is 
also given to the headman of a kraal when about to remove 
from that of the ohief. The duties of a Vestal then devolve 
on the daughter of the emigrant ** 

The girl is probably the daughter of the chief’s 
favourite wife. Later accounts supplement this, 
while correcting it. The residence of the chief is 
the otyizero, tlie ‘holy house,’ corresponding to 
the fetish-houses of West Africa. In front of this 
is kept perpetually burning the okuruo, ‘holy fire.’ 
A usual phrase, corresponding to the Greek i<rrla, 
is ‘ the place of the holy fire. The fire is made by 
means of two sticks (see art. Fire, Fire-gods), 
the one of which is the ondume, and the other the 
otyiza. The ondume, represents the omkuru, ' an- 
cestor deity ’ ; the otyiza his wife. The symbolism 
of male and female is as marked here as in tho 
Aryan arani sticks. When a death has occurred, 
the soul of the dead is vaguely identified with ‘ the 
ancestor deity.’ We might put it that his per- 
sonality is merged m the omkuru j thus a series of 
ancestors may be regarded as one individual. The 
‘embodiment’ of the dead man’s soul in the fire- 
stick is equally vague, but really believed, just as 
is the embodiment in snakes which belongs to tho 
creed of the Kaffirs. The otyizero is technically 
the principal house of the chief. The chief’s eldest 
unmamea daughter, omuatye ondangere, has 
charge of the sacred fire, which must never be 
allowed to go out. She officiates in certain social 
ceremonies like a priestess. The chief himself 
is similarly a priest for his people. Her popular 
name is ‘ the big girl ’ ; another title is ‘ Favourite.’ 
With the ashes of the sacred fire she or her mother, 
* the big woman,’ paints the faces of the warriors 
before they set out on expeditions. Near the 
sacred fire is a stone seat for the use of the chief 
and the medicine-man. Often there is more than 
one holy fire in a village. Every head of a house- 
hold also possesses one, at which he performs 
the ceremony of naming his children. This may 
also be performed at the otyizero. The child is 
perhaps ‘introduced’ to the omkuru. The father 
takes it in his arms and announces the name. For 
the ceremony of circumcision, performed between 
the aces of 4 and 7, the meat (which is holy, eera) 
is cooked at * the place of the holy fire.’ A portion 
of it is kept in the holy house for some weeks. Ap- 

* J Grimm, TtuUmxo Mythology (tr. S tally brass), London, 
1880-88, ii 466, 600 

* 0. 4. Andemon, Lake B garni, London, 1866, p. 228 1. : G. 
Frltech, Vie Bingeborenen Sud-AJrika’i, Breslau, 1872, p. 282 L. 
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parently this is an oflenng to the omhuru ; at the 
end it is eaten by the chief ceremonially. All 
the meat at the circumcision ceieraony is pre- 
sented to the ozondume, the fire-sticks representing 
the ancestor and lib wife, that they may ‘ conse- 
crate it without tasting’ — the ceremony of tova. 
The ceremony of mutilation of the teeth, which 
is performed when 'a boy is 8 or 10, takes place 
in front of the holy hearth. The ceremony of 
anointing and dressing the bride for the bridal 
feast is also performed here, and the meat to be 
eaten is consecrated, as before, at the place of the 
holy fire. When the husband has brought his 
bride to his own village, he and she go through 
ceremonies at his native okuruo. Sick persons are 
carried to the okuruo. A prayer is chanted to the 
omhuru : * See, Father, we have come here, with 
this sick man to you, that he may soon recover ’ 
Meanwhile meat cooked on the holy fire is carried 
round and round the patient. When death occuis 
in a werft, the inmates desert it for a time, after 
burying the dead within it. When they return 
in duo time to rebuild on the old site, the ceremony 
of 'approaching the ancestor deities’ is performed, 
as is also the case with the place of the holy lire 
belonging to the chief, in times of drought, or war, 
or pestilence. The holy fire of the toerft which they 
have now deserted is extinguished. No brand of 
it is taken j the file in the new werft on the old 
site must ho made ‘ from the omhuru, i e. with the 
ondume and the otyiza. On arriving they make 
the lamentation for the dead, and exclaim : * See, 
Father, we are here 1 ’ The dead man is now the 
omhuru New fire is then made on the holy place, 
and a sheep is slaughtered near it. This is termed 
‘ the sheep of the holy tire,’ and poisons of all ages 
and of both sexes are allowed to eat of it. Meat is 
consecrated and placed on the grave. The medicine- 
men take the opportunity of knocking on the floor 
to elicit information as to the future from the 
omhuru The ceremony is termed onduaviberero 
or okuynmbera , ‘approach to the deities. 1 * * 

The connexion of the hearth with ancestor- 
worship is natural and inevitable. It is found m 
China.* According to the Taoist books, there is a 
Spirit of the Hearth, who periodically reports to 
Heaven all ill deeds of the household Here, too, is 
found tho tabu against stepping over sacred objects. 
To stride over food or the hearth is a sin.* The 
figure of an ancestor is carved on the pillar of the 
Maori fire-place. 4 * * It is suggested that the Latin 
male divinity of the hearth may have been an 
ancestor 9 In Borneo the heartn of the Bahau 
chief is ‘sacred to spirits.’ From it each house- 
holder takes a morsel of earth to build his own 
hearth, and lights from its flames the first fire in 
his new home.* In Russian folklore the hearth 
has its connexion with the family ancestors. 7 The 
Southern Slavs believe that the extinction of the 
lire on the hearth means the extinction of the 
family.* This people, like the Hindus, make the 
family-hearth play a conspicuous part in such 
family ceremonies as marriage.* The Lithuanians 
possessed a 1 domestic god,* Dmstipan, who directed 
the smoke up the chimney. 10 

The oommon family-rite of flinging portions of 
the family-meal into the hearth-fire is probably an 
act of ancestor-worship. This * worship ’ may 


i Viehe and Palgrave, In S Afr. FLJ, Capetown, 1870. 1. 

40-44, 48ff , 69a., 62 1 . ; E. Dannert, ib. ii. 61, 66 f. , H. Beider- 
becke, ib. 11. 86 f. 

• Fern ell, COS v. [1909} 884. » SEE x\ [1801] 236, 243. 

4 Fraser, In JPh xlv. [1886] 168. •Farnell.v 860. 

• Nieuwenbula, quoted by Parnell, v. 864 

7 W. Ralston, Songs of the Russ, People, London, 1872, p 84. 

• F 8 Krauss, SUte und Branch der Sildslaven, Vienna, 1886, 

p 692 

®i6 88«,899f ,480f. 

10 0 I, Homme, Folklore Rslies of Early Village Life, London, 
1883, p. 90. 


exist without ever being formulated into a cult 5 
it is a testimony, in all its stages, to the central 
importance of the family m human life and society. 
The connexion of the hearth with both sentiment 
and cult is to be regarded as an n reducible psycho- 
logical association. To name a few cases of the 
offering to the hearth— it is found among the 
ancient Greeks, Latins, and Slavs, the Mexicans, 
and the Hindus 1 The principle followed by the 
last-mentioned people is 

‘ that before a man begins eating he ought to consecrate and 
purify his food by making offerings of email portions of cooked 
rice and other food to all the deities through whose favour he is 
himself fed, and more especially to Fire, who is the bearer of the 
offering to heaven . . . the whole ceremony resolves itself into 
a form of homage offered to the gods who give the food, and to 
the god of Are without whose aid this food could not be prepared 
for cooking.’ 

In this Vaisvadeva ceremony, Vedic gods are 
worshipped, chief among them being Agm, the 
fire-god. The cooked food, siddhanna, is cast into 
the nre, awthe worshipper prays, ‘for the purifica- 
tion of that food and for my own purification, and 
to make expiation for the five destructive domestic 
implements (pailchasunoL), and to obtain the rewaul 
prescribed by tho Srnti, Smyti, and Purfinas ’ The 
movable fire-pan, ukhii, is employed, and a par- 
ticular form of sacred fire, viz. ruhmaha (bright as 
gold), is placed in it. Consecrated fuel is put on, 
and the fire is fanned. Then the fragrant sandal, 
vtlepnna, is flung into the firo, also flowois, as offei- 
ings to Agm. A portion of cooked rice, about a 
mouthful, is next offered to all the gods in turn. 
Lastly, ashes fiom the fire, vibhuti-grahana, are 
taken in a deep-bowled spoon, darvi, and aie 
applied with the finger to various parts of the 
body, with a prayer to Siva ; and, with the prayer, 
‘ May I enjoy the triple life, trydyu$am, of Jama- 
dagm, of Kaiyapa, of Agastva, of the gods ; may 
I altogether live for a hundred years,’ the ashes 
are applied to the neck, navel, shoulders, and 
head a The Hindu cult has followed a special line 
of development: ancestoi-woislup is merged in 
polytheism ; hearth-worship is differentiated inw> 
polytheistic burnt-offering and fire-worship. But 
the idea of a central family rite remains*, 

In the theory of sacrifice, enough has not been 
made of the fact that the altar is technically and 
in principle a hearth. This was recognized cleaily 
by the Greeks (ierx<ipas=Bun6s) and the Hebrews. 
’Hie top of the Hebrew altar of burnt-offering was 
its ‘ hearth.’ * The altar, in short, is the combined 
fire and cooking-place of the people’s representa- 
tives. There was thus brought into the great 
sacrificial religions the idea that the people, and 
later the human race, nre one great family. The 
Greek notion of a hearth centrally placed in the 
universe has been referred to. The Hebrews ap- 

E lied to Jerusalem the mystical title of Ariel, * the 
earth of God.* 4 The Hindus represented the fare- 
altar as symbolical of the Universe 8 
LiTSJUTt’RBL— Tbis ia fully given In the footnotes. 

A. E. Crawley. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Greek).— The 
reverence paid by the Greeks to the hearth (icrrla) 
appears from its personification in the goddess 
Hestia, who is first mentioned m Hesiod ( Theog . 
454) and the Homeric hymns {Aphr. 21 f., and 
Hymns xxiv. and xxix.). In each Greek city the 
town-hall, or prytaneum (originally the kind’s 
house), was Bacrea to Hestia, and a perpetual nre 
was maintained on the * common hearth ’ The 
custom of preserving a sacred fire in a chiefs house 
is wide-spread (see Frazer, in JPh xiv. 145 f., and 
GB i , * Magic Ait,’ vol. ii. ch. 17) ; and in Greece, 

1 Fraser, In JPh xlv 164 ; Monier-Wllliams, Religious Life 
and Thought in India, London. 1888, p 416 f 
* Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 417-421. 

* Lv 6®, Sir 60W. 

4 la 29i* I, see A. R. S. Kennedy, in UDB, s.v. ‘ Hearth.' 

* SBJS xliii. p. xix f. 
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as at Rome and elsewhere, it probably originated 
from the practical difficulty of re-kindling fire by 
the primitive method of rubbing two sticks together 
(see Kibe). It has also been suggested that the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat was associated with 
the upkeep of a perpetual tire on earth ; if the 
flame was extinguished, the sun might fail (A. B. 
Cook, in FL xv. [1904] 308 f. ). In any case the 
custom must have become a religious auty at an 
early period. At Athens and Delphi, if the saciod 
fire was extinguished, it was re-kindled fiom the 
sun’s rays (I 'lut. Nnma, 9). The fires on the 
common nearths of these two cities were tended by 
widows, who corresponded to the Vestals at Rome ; 
but there was never a religious order of Vestals in 
Greece, and the great importance of these vngins 
has no analogy in Greek religion. The virginity 
of Hestia hersolf is, however, a noticeable feature 
in ritual and myth. The goddess took a vow of 
peipetual chastity (Homer, Hymn to Aphr. 21 f.), 
ana sexual intercourse was forbidden in front of 
the hearth in private houses (Hes Op. 733). At 
Sparta there was a priestess called 'Ecrla. iriXavs 
after the goddess (CIO i 1263, etc.) ; but geneially 
the public worship of Hestia was in the bands of 
men (cf. Aristotle, Pol. 13226). In some cities 
the hearth file in the prytaneum seems to have 
given place to a lamp (Theoer. xxi 36 ; Athenmus 
700 D) ; otherwise (as at Elis [l’aus v. 15 9]) the 
ancient form of the hearth was retained. Ceitain 
hearths were of importance beyond the limits of 
the pnrticulai State, eg at Delphi and Delos. 
After the battle of Platsea the Delphic oracle 
commanded that all fires, as being polluted by 
barbarians, should be extinguished in the country, 
and new fire brought from the common hearth at 
Delphi (Plut. Amt. 20). From Delos sacred fire 
was brought every year to Lemnos, all fires in that 
island being extinguished for nine days during the 
voyage of the vessel (Preller-Robert, l. 179, 426). 
Vj)ien a colony was founded, it was supplied with 
fire from the common hearth of its mother-nty 
(Heiod. i 146; schol. on Aristides, lii 48 8 
[Dindoif] pEt. Magn. p. 694. 28 [Gaisford] ; Ans- 
toph. Av. 43, where fire for a new city is earned 
m eaithen vessels). The custom has savage 
parallels (see Frazer, op. cit. 215 f.). It is probable 
that, m imitation of this piactice, the fire of a new 
house was lighted by the mother of a bnde from 
the parental hearth ; but this is only a conjecture 
(see Gomperz, Greek Thmlcci s, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, l. 117). 

While the maintenance of perpetual fire on the 
public hearth is proved, it is doubtful whether the 
same custom prevailed in private Greek houses 
Frazer admits that direct proofs are wanting for 
ancient Greece, but quotes many instances, both 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, m which 
private householders keep a fire always burning on 
their hearths. In modem Groek houses the lamps 
before the sacred icons are never allowed to be 
extinguished ; and this may well be a survival 
from pre-Christian times. Artemidorus ( Oneirocr . 
ii. 10) considers it a bad omen to dream of putting 
out the heaith-fires ; but this need not imply that 
the fire was never suffered to die of its own accord 
A Homeric hymn to Hestia (xxix.) addresses the 
oddess as one who has an eternal seat in the 
ouses of god and men ; but this passage must 
not be pressed too far. Preuner (in Roscher, l 
2609) thinks the custom improbable, owing to the 
lack of evidence which would probably have been 
forthcoming, as for the public hearth. In any 
case, great sanctity was attached to the private 
hearth from the earliest times. Even in Homer 
(although the personification of the Hearth-goddess 
is later) an oath taken in the name of the hearth 
was of peculiar force (cf. Od. xiv. 169, etc ). In 


later times such an oath was common, especially 
when the interests of the family were concerned 
(see Jebb on Soph. El. 881 ; Roscher, i. 2623). 
Prayer was also ollered to the hearth (or to Hestia) 
on solemn occasions, as on returning home after 
long absence (cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 599), or when 
death was imminent (Eur. Ale. 162 f.). The 
Orphics prayed to Hestia for health and wealth, 
ana for all moral or material well being ( Orph . 
Hymn lxxxiv ) The first libation of wine was 
regularly offered to Hestia in public and private 
feasts ; hence the proverb i<j> 'Eorlai ApxeerOai. So, 
at Olympia, the first sacrifice was in honour of 
Hestia, who took precedence even of Olympian Zeus 
(Paus. v. 14 6). In public sacrificial feasts the 
last as well as the first libation seems to have been 
pomed to the goddess (Homer. Hymn xxix. 4; 
Goinutus, de Nat. Dcor. 28). For other details of 
sacrifice, see Preuner, in Roscher, i. 2617. 

In private life the hearth was the centre of the 
family. In Attica, a child when five days old was 
carried by persons who ran round the hearth. At 
this festival, which was called Ainpliidromia, the 
child received its name (see Aristoph. Lye, 757 ; 
schol on Plato, Thewt 160 E ; S. llemach, Cutter, 
my thee, et religions, i [Pans, 1905] 137 ; ERE n 
6i8 b ). On the meaning of irais 6 d<f> tcrrlai in the 
Eleusiman Mysteries, see Fainell,CG\S’ m [1007] 164. 

Pet haps the chief importance of the hearth, both 
public and private, lay in the fact that it was an 
asylum of refuge. A suppliant who entered the 
house of another and sat at Ins health could claim 

g rotection (cf. Herod, l. 35; riEsch. Ag. 1587; 

ind. fr. 49 ; Soph Oed. Col 633 ; Eur. Here. Fw . 
715 ; and Thuc i. 136, where Thetnistocles obtained 

f irotoction, even from an enemy, bv sitting at the 
learth of Admetus, king of tne Molossians, and 
taking the child of Admetus in his arms). Some 
times, however, the rights of asylum wei e violated ; 
Theiamenes was dragged from the hearth in the 
Athenian senate-house, at which he had taken 
refuge (Xen. Hellen. n. 3. 52) 

As the earth was commonly hold to bo the centio 
of the universe, we find that poets and plulosophcis 
identified the Earth-goddess with Hestia, the centre 
of the home (Preller-Robert, i. 427 ; J E. Harrison, 
in JUS xix. [1899] 243). Just as there was no 
statue of Vesta in the temple at Rome, even m 
the time of Augustus, so ui early times the Greeks 
had no image of Hestia ; the hearth, with its fire, 
was itself w orshipped. Later, at Athens, there w as 
an image of Hestia in the prytaneum (Paus i. 18 3), 
but evidence for other cities is lacking. Pausumas 
notes (n. 35. 1) that there was no image of Hestia 
in her temple at Hernuone ; sacrifice w r as made on 
an altar. Temples of the goddess were raie, as 
her chief sanctuary was the piytancum of a Greek 
city. 

In general art the Ilearth-goddess was repre- 
sented under the form of a woman either seated or 
standing in a restful position, appropriate to a deity 
who, in Plato’s myth, alone never leaves the house 
of the gods (Phaedr. 246). The Greeks themselves 
derived her name from tfrfiai (‘sit’), though it is 
certainly cognate with Vesta, and may mean the 
' bright* or * Bhining ’ fire (Skr. vas-) 

LmuiATVRB -Preller-Robert, Or Mythology «, Berlin, 1887- 
1894, 1. 422 f , J. G. Frazer, ‘ The Prytaneum, the Temple of 
Veeta, the Vestal*, Peroetual Firee,* in JPh xiv [1886| 146 ff , 
N D Fuatelde Contangos, La CxU antique™, Palis, 1890, 
ch. lii ; A. Preuner, Hettxa-Vtsta, TUbingen, 1864 (valuable 
mainly for the facte), and his article in Beecher, i 2006 ff , O. 
Gruppe, in I. von Muller’s Uandbueh der /class A llertums- 
unesenschaft. 29th half-vol , Munich, 1906, p 1401 f. ; J. G. 
Frazer, OB », pt. L ‘ Magic Art,’ London, 191 1, vol ILchs. 14-17. 

E. E. Sikes. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Roman).— The 
fire-place, hearth, or focus was originally the centre 
of tne Roman dwelling-house, both in a literal and 
in a figurative sense, and was situated in the pos- 
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terior portion of the atrium , J which served gener- 
ally as a parlour and a public room, 3 and was so 
named because its roof was blackened by the smoke 
rising from the heaith-hre. 3 In this chamber the 
inmates of the house took their meals, sitting at 
long tables, 4 as was the practice also in rural dis- 
tricts at a later period,® and portions of the food 
were cast upon the fire as oblations.® In later 
1 linos the scraps that fell to the floor were similarly 
disposod of, 7 or were set m little pans (patella:) upon 
the hearth.® In the house, accordingly, the hearth 
supplied m every respect the place of the altar, and 
the freauontly reourring phrase arce focigue 9 em- 
braces the whole sphere of sacra publica privataque 
The importance of the heartli as the religious 
centre of the house appears very prominently in 
the ceremonial of marriage. Thus the bridal torch 
was kindled at the hearth-fiie of the bride’s home, 10 
and the bride herself was received by the bride- 
groom with a torch lit at lus own hearth, 11 while, 
again, the young wife had to lay an as upon her 
husband’s hearth as a sacrificial gift, 13 thereby, so 
to speak, purchasing a share in the religious fellow- 
ship of her new homo 13 As mistress of the house 
it was lior special task to keep the hearth dean, 
and to deck it with gai lands at the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides— -duties which in her absence devolved 
upon tho stewardess (vilica) as her representative. 14 

The fact that tho heartli was the shrine of the 
household gods, ancient and modern writers, pro- 
( ceding upon tho assumed identity of the^e with 
the ancestial spirits, have sought to explain by 
the hypothesis that in primitive tunes the dead 
were interred within the house, just beside the 
hearth 19 We have, however, no evidence that this 
was evei the practice in Homo j the reference of 
Serv. yKn v. 84, vi. 152, ‘ apud maiores . . . omnes 
in sum donubus seneliebantur,’ is intended simply 
to justify the worship of the household Lares and 
Penates, and is thus obviously a mere theory, 
which tho laying open of the ancient cemeteries in 
the Forum and on the Esquiline has m no way 
confirmed 

The housohold deities woisluppod at the hearth 
all boar in common the name ih pennies. 16 The 
term pennies is derived from pen us, the store-room 
off the atrium and close to the hearth ; 17 tho con- 
tents of this chamber were guarded by the Penates, 
who in this way guaranteed tiie continued exist- 
ence of the house Among tho Penates the chief 
place is held by Vesta, who is simply a divine per- 
and, in ‘ ‘ 
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, Ovid, Fast*, vi. 291 ; Firmicua Uaternus, de Jtfr. Prqf. 
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i* Sumter, op eit. p, 19 ff. 
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name is actually used metonymically as equivalent 
to focus or ignis 1 But, in audition to Vesta, all the 
deities leg&rded by a particular household as the 
si>ecial guardians of its fortunes were worshipped as 
Penates ; and the wall-paintings and bronze figur- 
ines of Pompeiian domestic chapels show that in 
later times such homage was very frequently ac- 
corded to Junpiter, Fortuna, Heicules, Mercury, 
eto. Originally, however, the term Penates was not 
used with reference to particular divine personages 
at all, but was applied quite generally to all the 
tutelary numma of the household. This more 
primitive conception still survived in the State 
worship of the gods at a later day ; thus the cir- 
cular temple of ‘ Vesta publica populi Romani 
Qumtinm * m the Forum did not contain images of 
the gods, but enclosed only the sacred fire of the 
national focus, and the penus attached to it ; here, 
in fact, tho national worship of Vesta and the 
Penates always remained an lmageless cult. 

Like the national worship in the temple of Vesta, 
the cult associated with the domestic hearth was 
at tho outset also confined to Vesta and the Pen- 
ates. It was only at a later period that the wor- 
ship of the Lares became incorporated with the 
domestic hearth-cult. The worship of the Lar 
famihans, originally localized at the compita (cf. 
art Cross-roads [Rom ], vol. iv p. 335 f. ), was 
gradually— and in reality for the sake of the house- 
hold slaves, who had a strong interest in the cult 
of the Lares 3 — allowed a Diace beside that of Vesta 
and the Penates at the domestic hearth. Hence 
m Plautus 8 the treasure entrusted to the keeping 
of the Lar famiharis is buried ‘ in medio foco ’ ; 
and, later, people even spoke of the ‘ focus Larum, 1 4 
w hile tho food that was formerly presented to the 
Penates came at length to be offered to the Lares. 8 
In the re -organization of the Lar-cult by Augustus® 
the tutelary spirit (Genius) of the master of the 
house was also added to this group, and in the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii we see the figure of the Genius 
standing between the two Lares and conjoined with 
Vesta and tho Penates, 7 By this time, however, 
the hearth had long been removed from the atrium 
and placed in a separate room for cooking in the 
rear portion of the house; 8 the shrine of the house- 
hold deities (often called lararium) 9 was in some 
cases transferred with it to the kitchen, 18 while 
sometimes it was still retained in the atrium, 11 or 
clso placed in other rooms of thehonse, ,a 80thatit» 
connexion with the hearth was now for the most 
part a thing of the paBt. 18 

Just as in the private house the hearth supplied 
the place of the altar, so we occasionally find/oct 
or focuh, either in addition to, or as substitutes 
for, the altar, in the sacrificial ritual of the State 
religion, 14 These were sometimes used as arce tern- 
porales , t.e. altars for temporary occasions 1B , some- 

ignis est domesticus, qui in focls coti- 

384 : ‘ter Iiquido ordentem perfudit 

„ - -- -- - 62' * dumque bum peragit Volcanos 

Vestaque partes ; Sil Ital. vi 76 1. ' renovate foc& et paupers 
Vesta iumlna ’ 

3 Of W Warde Fowler, InARITix. [1906) 629 f. 

* , . 4 Pirn BN xxviii 267. 

8 Ovid, Fasti, li. 634. 

8 Wissowa Jlel. u Kult d Rdm. 9 , p. 172 f 
7 e.g. In W. Helbig, Wandaem&lde, Leipzig, 1869, no. 67 ff. 

* H Niasen, Pompejan. Sttidten, Leipzig, 1877, p. 648 f. 

* Script. Hist. Aug., ‘ M. Ant. Phil.* ifi7 6, ‘Alex. 8ev ’ xxlx 2 

Serv. Ain. 1L 469: ‘singula enirn dooms sacra ta sunt dls, 

ut cullna penatibua’ : cf. Arnob. ii 67. 
ii BKtmner, R&m. Prieataltertumer, Munich, 1911, p 35, n 9 
i® De March!, Culto pnvato, 1. 82. F 

is On the domestic chapels of the Romans, cf Bliimner, op eit. 
p. 61, and De Marohi, op. eit, 1. 82 ff. 

14 Serv. Ain. ill. 184 : ‘sane Varro rerum divinarum refert, 
inter saturates am foco# quoque saorari solere . . . nec licere 
vel private vel publica sacra sine fooo fieri ' 

“ Ovid, Metam. It. 762 ff. : ' dla tribus ille foco* totidem do 
caeeplte ponit; | laevum Meronrlo, dextrum tibi, bellioa virgo; | 


l e.g Verg Oeorp iv. 
‘ " i’, Mont. 


nectare Vestam’, 
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times in circumstances where a portable apparatus 
was employed for the introductory libations of wine 
and incense, 1 * * or for the burning of the entrails.* 
Hence the occasional use of tne phrase ‘foculo 
posito ’ as designating an accompanying sacrificial 
act.* The assertion that the use of foci was con- 
fined to the worship of particular classes of deities 4 * * 
rests upon an arbitrary hypothesis of Roman 
writers. On monuments showing representations 
of sacrificial ceremonies we find tne foculus in the 
form of a collapsible metal tripod supporting a 
vessel for holding the fire. 0 

Lm&ATUBi.— A. Preuner. Ilestia- Vesta, Tubingen, 1864, pp 
0111., 232 ff. , A. De March!, II Cultopnvato di Roma antica, 
1, Milan, 1800, pp 7flff , 126ff ; G. Wissowa, Religion u. 
Kultue d. ROmsfi, Munich, 1912, pp. 156 ff., 161 ff. 

G. Wissowa. 

HEAVEN.— See Cosmogony, State of the 
Dead. 

HEBREWS.— See Israel. 

HECATE’S SUPPERS . 9 - 1 Hecate’s suppers’ 
{Suit va ‘Exdnjj, or, as they were sometimes called, 
'E/carata, 7 or 'E/cariia-ia 8 ) wore the ollerings laid at 
the cross-roads every month for Hecate. Their 
purpose was to placate not only this dread goddess 
of the under world, but also, as we learn from 
Plutarch ( Moralia , 709 A), the dTorpoircuoi, i.e. the 
ghosts of those who for some reason cannot rest 
easy m their graves, and come back to earth m 
search of vengeance.® An army of these invisible 
and maleficent beings follows in the wake of its 
leader and queen as she roams at large through the 
midnight world. 10 

In reality, then, these offerings are a specific 
variation of the primitive cult of the dead. And 
to a certain extent this specifio variation is due to 
the well-known fact that the Hecate with whom 
we have to deal is a composite deity. She was a 
inoon-goddess, and possibly even a goddess of the 
roadways, 11 as well as a goddess of the under world ; 
and which of the three was her original function is 
a matter of dispute. This, however, need not 
concern «us here, inasmuch as the amalgamation 
had evidently taken place long before the Plutus 
(694 ft.) of Aristophanes, in which occurs the first 
surviving reference to our subject. 

Hecate’s suppers were naturally deposited at the 
cross-roads. The triple goddess is so clearly identi- 
fied with the place where three roads moot that 

i Ovid, Fasti, iv 935 • ‘ tura focia vinumqus dedit’ , Henzen, 
Acta Fiatr Areal., Berlin, 1874, p. 93. 

* Moor. Sat. ill. 2, 3 • ‘ exta pornciunto, dis danto In altana 
aramve focunive, eove quo exta dari debebunt ’ 

»Oio deDomo, 123; VUn.HH xxli. 11, cf Plufc Crass 10. 
ithiicty i<rXafCSa «caiofi*Vr)t' 

4 Varro, ap. Serv. Eel 6 66 • 1 dlls supens altaria, termtrlbua 
araa, inferlsfoooadicori'; differently, Serv. jEn m 134*‘quidaiu 
araa euperorum deorum volunt esse, medioxunorum id eat mar* 
inorum focoa, inferorum vero mundos.’ 

o Marquardt, R6rn. Staatsverwaltung *, Leipzig, 1886, ill. 164. 

4 Modern discussions of this subject are all very brief, and 
the only ones of real value to the student are W. H. Botcher, 
Ausfdhrl. Lex der gr und rOm. Mythologie, vol i. pb. iL, 
Leipzig, 1886-1800, p. 1888 f. ; E. Rohde, Psyche 8 , Tubingen, 
1903, vol. i. p. 238. n. 2, p 276 n , and vol ii. p. 79 n. 1, p. 86, 
n l; Heckenbach, in Pauly- Wissowa, vil. (Stuttgart, 1912) 
2780 f. ; and the notea on Demosthenes, Against Conon, 89, in 
Demosthsnes, Private Orations, ed. Sandys and Palsy 4, pt. li., 
Cambridge, 1910, p 226 The first modern discussion of any 
oonsequence is by Tiberius Hematerhusius, on Lucian, Dial 
Mort. L 1 Hematerhusius cites the earlier authorities (all of 
no value). Others, as a rule, content themselves with a passing 
reference or ignore the subject altogether 

7 Demosthenes, liv. 89; Bekker, Aneedota Gracca, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 247. 27 : Etymot. Magnum, Leipzig, 1816, p. 62 6. 44. 

t Pollux, i. 37 ; Stephan. Bysant. s v. 

* These are the /SmuoMiwtoi, iupo t, and a r«4o* (of. Rohde, t. 
264 f., and notes, 276-277, iL 862, and note, 411-413, 424-426), 
whose irMfuor, the quasi-technical word designating their 
lo nging for vengeanoe, was much dreaded. See Heckenbach, 
p. 2776, and references. 

u> See Abt, Apol. des ApuUius v, Madaura und die antike 
Xtniberei, Qieasen, 1908, p. 128. 

tt Sea Heckenbach, p. 2776. 


she is often known as Tptotfm, Trivia. The cross- 
roads, too, have always been haunted by ghosts of 
the unquiet dead (see CROSS-ROADS). 

As regards the day of the month upon which 
the.se ofienngs were made, the testimony appears 
at first sight to disagree, and the result has been a 
certain amount of confusion in the statements of 
modern investigators. We are told, on the one 
hand, that the date w as ‘ at the new moon,’ 1 or, 
as stated more exactly by the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Plutus, 594), tcard rfjv vovprivlav . . . 
farlpas, which, in this connexion, ought to mean 
1 on the eve of the new moon.* The statement is 
entirely m accordance with the character and 
functions of the goddess. Beyond a doubt, the 
date of this sacrifice was determined, at least 
originally, by the first appearance of the new 
moon : tnat is, by the first appearance of Hecate 
herself as she comes up again from Hades. Offer- 
ings to the dead were also made on this day.* On 
the other hand, we are told that the sacrifices to 
Hecate and the dirorporcuot fall on ‘ the thirtieth,’ * 
i.e. on the last day of the month according to Greek 
reckoning. This day was also given up to tne service 
of the dead. 4 Indeed, at Athens the last three days 
of the month were sacred to the powers of the under 
world, and hence were counted dirod>pdSet, nefasti. 
Aftirva were given to Hecate and the dworpowaioi ; 
libations weie offeied to the dead, etc. 

The discrepancy of dates, however, is only ap- 
parent. So long as the Greeks reckoned time by 
lunar yearB, which was the case during the earlier 
history of these sacrifices, the eve of the new moon 
always fell on the thirtieth of the month as a 
matter of course. The reformed calendar took no 
account of the phases of the moon. Nevertheless, 
the old habit of calling the first of the month vou- 
p.-r)vla, ‘ new moon day,’ still persisted for an inde- 
finite time, and to an indefinite extent. Hence, 
when the scholiast quoted above said ‘ on the eve 
of the vovprivla,’ lie doubtless had in nnnd the 
thirtieth of the month according to the new cal- 
endar. It seems certain then, partly no doubt 
because ' three ’ and all its multiples are peculiarly 
sacred to Hecate, that the sacrifice still clung to 
the thirtieth, despite the fact that, when the 
calendar was reformed, the original reason foi 
selecting that date ceased to exist. It is possible, 
of course, that the rite was also performed at the 
actual appearance of the new moon as well as on 
the traditional thirtieth, but this cannot be proved 
on the basis of evidence now available. 

A reference m the Hecate of Diphilus and a 
passage from Philochorus — both quoted by Athen- 
anis, 645— show that on the eve also of the full 
moon (the 13th of the month Munychion [cf. C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsbeig, 1829, p. 1062]) 
Hecate was remembered at tne cross-roads* with a 
cake surrounded by lighted torches, and known as 
an ipKpKpuv. This striking prototype of our birth- 
day cake was also a regular article of diet. 9 It 
seems likely, however, that this observance at the 
full moon came over to Hecate from Artemis at a 
later date. 

As is usually the case with offerings to the dead, 
the regular ’Exdny* helwov on the thirtieth of the 
month consisted of food. The specific articles, so 
far as they are mentioned, were : (1) pay Ides, 7 a kind 

i Porphynus, de Abstinentia, IL 16: *«rA m** *>a<r to* ralt 
vovfLW'tatf. 

* Rohde, i. 234 n , and reference*. 

» SchoL on Aristophanes, Plutus, 694 , Athenseus, vii. 326 A ; 
Harpoc ration, t v. rpiaxat 

* Rohde, 1. 284, n. 1, and references 

3 Botcher, p. 1889; Heckenbach, p 2780, and literature 
mentioned 

> Pberecratee, I 194 K ; Eustathius, on the Iliad, 1166. 14 ; 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kdmgsberg, p. 1062, SB AW, 1904. 

7 Sophocles, frag. 668 N, and references; cf. a echol. on 
I Aristophanes, Plutus , 694 : fyvtvs aai &A*vu4. 
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of loaf or cake, the shape and ingredients of which 
are not clear ; (2) the paivlt, 1 or sprat ; (3) atcipoia , 9 
or garlic ; (4) the rplyXrj , 8 or mullet ; (5) \j/dpprrra,* a 
sacrificial cake described by Ilarpocration as ‘ some- 
what like the ypawrd* \ (0) eggs;* (7) cheese; 6 (8) 
possibly tho paauvlat, a kina of cake, for which 
Serous, in Atheneeus, xiv. 645 B, gives the recipe. 

Certainly some, perhaps all, of the articles in 
this ceremonial bill of fare were thought to possess 
some peculiar virtue or association commending 
them to Hecate and her crew. Ancient and wide- 
spread, for example, is the belief that the cock is 
the herald of the sun, and that all vagrant ghosts 
must obey his summons and return to their place. 7 
Possibly this is one of the reasons why eggs are 
so regularly associated with the cult of the dead. 8 
In most cases, however, it is likely that the choice 
of a given article for a given sacrifice is the cause, 
not the result, of the properties and associations 
ascribed to it. The belief, for instance, that garlic 
was sovereign against vampires 8 was probably the 
result of, instead of the original leason for, its use 
in this service. So, too, the evident fact that the 
rplyXrj, or mullet, was sacred to Hecate is sufficiently 
explained by roligious consei vatism. Various au- 
thorities quoted by Athonaeus give reasons for it, 
but theso were evidently second thoughts, and due 
to later theorizing. 

However that may be, the food thus offered w ns 
meant to bo prophylactic— to avert the ivOdpiov, 
the easily roused wrath of Hecate and the ghosts. 
Hence, it Roscher is correct, the title of Eucoline 
givon her by Callimachus 10 really embodies the 
worslnppei’s fervent prayer on these occasions that 
‘ good digestion wuit on appetite.’ 

With the regular 'Ek&ttjs Seiicvov just described 
should bo mcludod the so-called KaOdppara, KaOdpcna, 
and d^uOvpta. All three were connected with the 
purificatory and expiatory sacrifices to Hecate that 
were perfoi in ed at regular intervals for the house 
and household. They were, therefore, left at tho 
cross-roads for Hecate, and, as was usually the 
case with offerings made to spirits present and 
easily angered but invisible, the worshipper retired 
dpcraarpeirrl, ‘without looking back.’^ Finally, 
all three, as Rohde suggests (Psyche, ii. 79, n. 1), 
were doubtless more or less confused with each 
other and with the’E/cdrift dehryov at an early date. 

In its general sense KaOdppara means garbage, 
trash, offscourings of any kind. In this con- 
nexion, to judge from a passage in Ammonius (p. 
79, Valckenaer), KaOdpixara (K 0 . 6 dpp.ara xal diroXvpara, 
as Didyrnus says m Ilarpocration, s.v. i^vOvpta) 
means all those portions of the sacrifices for the 
house which Were not actually used in tho cere- 
monial. Such, for instance, would be the dvbvippa 
(Athenrous, ix. 49 E), the waste blood and water. 
Though merely KaOdppara, they were sacred to 
Hoeato, and were deposited at the cross-roads. 

i Antiphanes, In Athenwus, 818 B (2 89 K), and 858 F; 
MelanthluR, in Athenaiua, 326 B 
a Theophrastus, Char, xvi. (28, p 147, 2nd ed Jebb) 

8 Plato, Oom. (1 047. 19 K), Apollodorus, Melanthius, 

Hegesander, Oharlolides (Ul 894 K), and Nausicratea (Frag 
Com, Grato. iv. 676, Meineke), in Athennus. vii 825, Anti- 
phases, in Athen»ua, 368 F , Hippocrates, <U Morbo Sac. 2. 

4 Semus, in Harpooration, s v Eaetnjr vfj<ros. 

» Lucian. Tyrannut, vii , Dial Mart. i. 1, with schol ad loc., 
p 251, Babe ; Clem. Alex Strom, vii. 844 ; sohol on Aristo- 
phanes, Plutus, 690. They appear to have been raw (of. Clem. 
Alex, and sohol. on Lucian, loc. cvt.y 
• Sohol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 690 

1 0. Oruppe, Or. MythoL und Religionsgeteh. II. (Muller's 
Handbook dor Mass. AllertumturuMmcha/l, v 2), Munich, 1900, 
p 796, n 6. 

8 J Marquardt, PritxUDbcn d*r Rbmer \ Leipzig, 1880, pt. 1, 
p 800, n. 4, and referenoes, 380, n. 4, eto. 

8 Qrupps, p. 889, r " J 

Sammonfous, 1044. 

10 Callimachus, U. 860, Schneider ; Roscher, p. 1889 ; Orusius, 
in Roscher, voL 1. pi L p. 1400, S.V. ‘Rukoline.’ 

Ma£.\ig7Sii w "• 1 1 *• 


The KaOdpata, on the other hand, appear to have 
been whatever was left of the sacrifices themselves 
after the ceremonial in and about the house had 
been completed. Among the articles probably 
belonging to this class are eggs, and especially the 
body of tne dog used in the sacrifice. 1 Dogs, as is 
well known, were peculiarly sacred to Hecate, and 
played a veiy important part m these ceremonial 
nouse-eleanings among both the Greeks and the 
Romans. Before they were sacrificed, for example, 
they appear to have been touched by every member 
of the family. This process, the xepiaKvXaKicrudt, 
seems to indicate that on such occasions this oldest 
of the domestio animals acted as the <pappaKds, the 
scapegoat of the entire household. 

Another important detail in this ritual, as in all 
similar rituals the world over, is evidently alluded 
to by Plutarch (Moral%a, 709 A), but it is described 
only by the scholiast on ASsehylus, Choeph. 98 
(Kirchnoff). This was the fumigation of the house. 
After this was done, the cenBer, which was always 
of baked clay, was deposited at the cross-roads. 
In other words, in this particular ceremony the 
KaOdpmov, the only thing surviving, was the censer 
itself, and it was theiefore treated accordingly. 

We have called this ceiemony ‘fumigation,* 
because of the scholiast’s own words : KaOalpovrct 
rf]v olxlav 6<rrpa\lv<p Ovpiarrjpltp, ‘purifying the house 
with a censer of baked clay.’ No mention is made 
of what was actually burned in the censor — the 
operation was too familiar to require it. A some- 
what different interpretation of these words, how- 
ever, has had a considerable influence upon the 
modern discussion of the d^vOdpia. It has been 
assumed that what was burned in the censer was 
not the ordinary fumigating materials, but the 
actual KaOdppara or KaOdpoia themselves, as the case 
may be ; that tins process was itself the 6£v0upia ; 
ami that, in fact, it was reflected in the derivation 
of the word (i.e. Otpov, ‘thyme’). If this is true, 
the best ancient authorities were at fault. Th«^ 
majority of them identify the i^vddpia with the 
KaOdppara, or, less often, with the KaOdpcna. 3 So 
far as we know, none of these were burnt*l. Irre- 
spective of the dwbvippa, which could not be burned, 
we know that after the dog was sacrificed Ins body 
was taken to the cross-roads. We aie also told 
not only that the eggs used were raw (schol. on 
Lucian, Dial. Mort. l. 1, p. 261, Rabe), but also, 
if we nmy believe that Clemens Alexandrmus 
(Strom, vu. 844) is referring to this sacrifice, that 
they sometimes proved to be $wyovovpeva, able to 
fulfil the function for which nature had originally 
designed them. Ceitamly, too, the theory that 
6(v06pta is connected with Ovpov serves to confuse 
rather than to explain. The idea usually connoted 
by 6Zv0tipos is a high temper, a disposition easily 
roused to wiath. The present writer prefers, 
therefore, to adopt the suggestion of Rohde (i. 
270 n.) that ifrOtpiov would really be a more em- 
phatic statement of the idea contained in iuOipxov 
—a woid which, as we saw above, is quasi-teehnical 
in this particular sphere ; d^vOdpta, then, would 
be ‘ ceremonies to avert the wrath ’ of Hecate and 
the ghosts. As such, it would natuially be a 
geneno term for either KaOdppara or Ka0dp<ria, and 
we see why the old lexicographers identified it 
now with the one, now with the other. 6 

Any interference with offerings to gods is 
naturally counted as sacrilegious, and renders the 
culprit liable to the punishment for sacrilege. This 
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was especially (headed iu the case of all offerings 
to the dead. 1 For example, as we saw above, the 
worshipper retired ifierarrpeirTl. Tins was because 
he was afraid that the spuits would be angry if he 
appeared to be looking at them. Hecate was 
supposed to * fasten at tho cross-roads upon the 
guilty wretch who had gone after her foul supper,’ 8 
and to punish hun with madness,* or with some 
similar affliction, of all which she was popularly 
supposed to be the primary cause. Indeed, a 
curious passage in Petronius, 134, shows that merely 
stepping accidentally upon tho Ka.ddpp.aTa (purga- 
tncntum ) at the cross-roads was considered danger- 
ous. The superstitious man, says Theophrastus 
(Char, xvi ), ‘if he ever observes any one feasting 
on the garlic at the cross-roads, will go away, pour 
water over his head, and, summoning the priest- 
esses, bid them carry a squill or a puppy round him 
for purification.’ 

In spite, however, of the supposed peril involved, 
as well as of the fact that they were proverbially 
foul and unpalatable, 4 Hecate’s suppers were fre- 
quently eaten by some one else. The most common 
motive, of course, was poverty. Our first reference 
to it is found in Aristophanes, Plutus , 594, where 
Pema claims that wealth always has tho best of 
it. Chreinylus counteis with the statement that 
‘Hecate can tell us whether it isn’t better to be 
poor or hungry. She says that well-to-do or rich 
people send her a supper every month ; w hereas 
poor people snatch it away when it has hardly been 
put down.’ A truly Aristophanic argument ! But 
it was taken literally by the scholiast, and hence 
apparently the quite impossible statement, still to 
bo found occasionally in modem commentaries 
and handbooks, that Hecate’s suppers woro ‘ meals 
set out at tho cross-roads every month by the rich 
for the benefit of the poor.’ The Cynic philo- 
sophers frequently replenished their wallets from 
Hecate’s suppers, or pretended to have done so, 
and leference to the practice was evidently a 
liteiary commonplace especially charactenstie of 
their writings.® We should expect it of a school 
whose doctrine of a return to nature led them to 
scoff at all conventionalities — lehgious or otherwise 
— and to apo the life and manners of the lowest 
stratum of society. Sometimes Hecate’s suppers 
were taken merely in a spirit of biavado. Such 
was the case with the gang of Athenian * Apaches ’ 
whom Demosthenes attacks in his speech against 
Conon (liv. 19). 

Nevertheless, Hecate was deeply rooted m the 
hearts of the people. Of all tne ancient cults, 
none has exhibited a greater vitality. As late as 
the 11th cent, the Church was still trying to break 
up the practice of leaving offerings at the cross- 
roads.® Even now, not all have forgotten that the 
cioss-roads are uncanny, and that dogs can see 
things invisible to human eyes. Hecate herself 
led the famous witch ride of the Middle Ages, 
while m Germany the Wild Huntsman, and in 
Touraine the heroic figure of Foulques Nerra, that 
great ancestor of the Plantagenets who still roams 
through the darkness with his immaterial host, 
are a clear indication that Hecate and her goblin 
crew are only disguised, not outworn. 

Litbratuii* —This is fully given la the article, eup in the 
footnotes. KlRBY FLOWER SMITH. 

HEDONISM. — Hedonism (from Gr. tyov-fj, 
'pleasure’) properly denotes the creed or theory 
that pleasure is or should be the sole end and 
aim of human action or conduct, and that to 

i Sandy* quotes Ps 106* 8 ; cf. Catullus, Ux 3, Ellis. 

8 Ouesias. In Plutarch, M or alia, 170 B 

* See K. F. Smith's note on Tibullus, 1. 6, 66. 

* Pollux, V. 163 : tmp iv rais rpidtois KaBappartay hefiXrjr&rtpot. 

• Lucian, Tyrannue, vu , Dial. Mart. 1. 1, xxii. 3. 

• Rohde, ii. 84, n. S, and references. 


it all good or well-being is ultimately reducible. 
The theory may be, and historically has been, 
held in a variety of forms. In the first place, 
we must distinguish what is known as Psycho - 
logical Hedonism (the theory that every man 
either always or normally and regularly acts 
with a view to attainment of pleasure) from 
Ethical Hedonism (the doctrine that it is right and 
reasonable for men so to act, and that every man 
‘ought’ to aim at securing for himself or for 
mankind the greatest possible sum of pleasure oi 
balance of pleasures over pains). It is possible 
to be a psychological hedonist without adopting 
hedonism as an ethical maxim ; indeed, as has 
frequently been urged, unqualified psychological 
hedonism leaves no room for ethical injunctions ; 
for, if everybody always in fact amis at his own 
greatest pleasure, it is superfluous and meaning- 
less to tell him that he ought to do so. On the 
other hand, ethical hedonism may bo held by 
persons who do not accept psychological hedon- 
ism ; which, in truth, is now either abandoned by 
hedonistic moralists or maintained with drastic 
reservations. 

1. Historically, ethical is older than psycho- 
logical hedonism, and was first explicitly pro- 
pounded by Aristippus of Cyrene, a disciple of 
Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic School (see 
Cyuenaics), who held that pleasure is the highest 
good, and that it should be one’s aim to secuie at 
every moment as much of it as possible. It is this 
simple and unaflected form of nodonism which is 
combated by the Platonic Socrates in Plato’s 
Philchus. A more discriminating theory, formu- 
lated by Eudoxus (who introduced the observation 
that all creatures, rational and irrational, aim at 
pleasure), is criticized and rejected by Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic X. ii.). A generation later, the doctrine 
that pleasure is not only the highest, but the only, 
good * for gods and men ’ waspreached by Epicurus 
who, however, unlike the CTyrenaics, insisted (a) 
that pleasures of the mind and of friendship anil 
intercourse are greater and of more value than 
bodily pleasures ; and ( b ) that the perfection of 
pleasure and the most desirable state is ‘ freedom 
from pain and care ’ (drapa^la). This negative type 
or conception of pleasure, though never formally 
repudiated by the disciples of Epicurus, was, as 
their critics were not slow to remark, very far from 
being retained in practice as a standard of conduct 
by adherents of the School ; nor was it easily re- 
conciled with other sayings of the founder. Tho 
Roman poet Lucretius expounded the Epicurean 
philosophy with extraordinary eamestnoss and 
literary power ; and it became very popular in 
the Grucco-Iioman world. But it naturally found 
no favour with tho Christian Fathers or the 
Schoolmen. It was alien to tho spirit of the New 
Testament (cf. ETHICS [Christian]). 

2. In the I7th cent., hedonism was revived by 
Hobbes ( q.v.), who, identifying pleasure with de- 
sire, was apparently the first to combine the view 
that there is no good other than pleasure with 
the psychological position that men m fact always 
seek it. Locke (<?•«.), while adopting and defend- 
ing the latter, i.e. the psychological tenet, rejected 
hedonism as an ethical method, and founded his 
standard of conduct in obedience to the command- 
ments of God — an obedience motived by prospect of 
* the different state of perfect happiness or misery 
that attends all men after this life, depending on 
their behaviour here’ (Essay, ii. 21, § 60). A hun- 
dred years later, Paley expresses the same view in 
even more uncompromising terms ‘Private happi- 
ness is our motive, the Will of God our rule’ (Mor. 
Phil, ii eh. 3). In the 18th cent, the main opposi- 
tion to the ‘ selfish ’ philosophy came from the 
school of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, 
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who asserted the naturalness and pleasure-bring- 
ing power of ‘sympathy.’ Here it may be well 
also to note that from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle onwards, side by side with * pleasure ’ as an 
object of pursuit, the somewhat vaguely related 
concept of ‘the profitable’ or ‘advantageous’ (rd 
ffv/j.<plpov, utile) had been recognized — often by Eng- 
lish moralists under the name of * interest.’ That 
in a goneral way it signified deferred, or diffused, 
ploasure had been taken for granted by many 
writers ; otherwise it stood apart. 

3 . A now chapter in the history of hedonism 
opens with Jeremy Benth&m (1748-1832), the 
apostle of purely mundane hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism. Discarding the support of theological sanc- 
tions and denying all qualitative differences in 
pleasure, he furthermore Wended in one panegyric 
the praises of 4 pleasuro ’ and ‘ utility,’ and made 
it clear that the latter consists wholly m balances 
of the former after deduction of necessary 4 pains.’ 
But he at the same time universalized hiB hedonism 
by importing into it the non-hedonistic axiom, 
4 everybody to count for one and nobody for more 
than one* (see Utilitarianism). Since the days 
of Bentham, the doctrine and the axiom have 
frequently parted company. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Pleasure-seeking and equitable distri- 
bution are apt to pull contrary ways. If one 
tries to spread pleasure everywhere, the layer of 
delight becomes so thin that nobody is delighted. 
Practically, under hedonism, not everybody, but 
a certain fraction of the community, gets the 
pleasure. It may be one class, or * the classes,’ to 
the exclusion of the masses ; or, in a democratic 
ago, it may be numerous masterful individuals, 
or groups of individuals, who ‘like’ one an- 
other, to the exclusion of those who fail, or do 
not try, to ingratiate themselves with the domi- 
nant type. Hedonism, it is true, would seek to 
remedy or obviate this unsatisfactory result by 
promoting a perpetual multiplication of means 
and opportunities of pleasure. And in this under- 
taking the philosophers havo the enthusiastic snp- 
iort of the unphilosophio populace, no enterpuse 
icing more popular than discovery or invention 
of a new or improved source of pleasure. But, 
although pleasure is doubtless more widely dis- 
tributed as a result of increased production, there 
m little or no evidence of its being more evenly 
distributed. As a matter of fact, Bentham’s suc- 
cessors have not concerned themselves greatly 
about the axiom of equality. Rather they have 
endeavoured, by accepting and developing the doc- 
trine of ' sympathy,’ to magnify the value of social 
and altruistio pleasure. Moreover, J. S. Mill 
(1806-73), by recognizing qualitative differences in 
leasure, further ennobled the ethics of hedonism, 
nt at the cost of its fundamental hypothesis ; for, 
if some pleasures dre higher, and therefore better, 
than others, there must ne something good besides 
pleasure to constitute the difference. Mill was no 
psychologist; and, while his eloquent advocacy of 
4 utilitarianism ’ did much to propagate a hedonistic 
view of ethics, his attempted inference of ethical 
from psychological hedonism has been often and 
effectually refuted. The psychology of hedonism 
found an abler and a thoroughgoing exponent in 
A. Bain (q.v.) (1818-1903), who held that pleasure 
or avoidance or pain is always the object of desire 
and the aim of action, excepting in bo far as men 
are abnormally under the influence of a ‘fixed 
idea.* This important exception virtually concedos 
nil that is commonly urged oy opponents of psycho- 
logical hedonism. ' 

Refutation of ethical hedonism is a larger matter. 
Nor is it practicable to summarize the arguments 
that have been advanoed against it. They all rest 
ultimately on a conviction, of which (it would 


appear) some men are, and others are not, con- 
scious— that good, or 4 what ought to be,’ is some- 
thing sui generis, and not the same as what is 
pleasurable to me or to anybody ; in other words, 
that the ethical value of what I like, or of what 
anybody or everybody likes, is to be determined 
by, and does not determine, what is good or nglit. 
The hedonist accounts this belief, or utterance of 
consciousness, an illusion. To the intuitionist it 
is a fact, real and ultimate, and a disproof of 
hedonism. 

Within the camp of the hedonists, egoism may 
be said to be now discredited— on paper, at all 
events. This already appears in H. Bidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics ( 6 th ed., London, 1901), where 
Egoism, Utilitarianism (Umversalistic Hedonism), 
and Intuitionism are severally examined and com- 
pared, an endeavour being made, in conclusion, to 
transcend the antithesis between the two last. 

It would bo out of place here to discuss the effects 
of the wide and increasing acceptance of hedonism 
as a philosophy of life. Bat it is permissible to 
remark that observation of those eflects tends en- 
tirely to controvert the view, once prevalent, that 
the conflict of theories is mainly academic, and 
that there is practical agreement among intelligent 

ersons as to what conduct is good anu admirable 

’here is not and cannot be any such agreement. 
The victory of hedonism means a transmutation of 
all ethical judgments 

The incompatibility of hedonism with the bio- 
logical principle of evolution is convincingly shown 
m W. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism 2 , London, 1904. 

Literaturh —See Etiiicb and the literature there cited 
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HEGEL. — i. Life. — Within Hegel’s dates 
(1770-1831) fell the most eventful epoch in modern 
history since the ltefoi mation. In literature, philo- 
sophy, and politics, humanity was enriched and 
adorned witn a galaxy of men of biilliant and 
daring genius. While Hegel occupies a foremost 
place amongst the men ot this penod, his own 
personal life was quite uneventful He gave him- 
self exclusively to the task of the phiiosophei — 
that of severe concentiatod reflexion on ideas and 
historical movements. The mental aloofness which 
this required left neither time nor place for pioctical 
participation in the changes that were occurring 
around him , and he never sought directly to in- 
fluence the current of events. The rapid succession 
of political and social crises only interrupted the 
evon tenor of his way by slight personal incon- 
venience. The quiet waters of academic life were 
perhaps loss affected by the revolutionary storms 
than any other region , and Hegel was from first 
to last an academic man. 

Georg Wilhelm Frieduch Hegel was born in 
Stuttgart on 27 th Aug. 1770. His ancestors had 
long been connected with Swabia, and Swabian in 
rmnd and character Hegel always remained — naive 
and simple in nature, genial in temperament, with 
a strong vein of good sense embedded m sardonic 
caustic liumour. Various members of the family 
bad been craftsmen, officials, scholars, and pastors ; 
one of the latter is said to have baptized Schiller 
the poet. Hegel’s father, Georg Ludwig Hegel, 
was an under-official in the sendee of the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg ; of him or of his wife, Maria 
Magdalena Fromme, nothing seems to be known. 
Hegel was the oldest son; a brother, Ludwig, 
entered the army, took part in an expedition to 
Russia, and died unmarried ; a sister, Christiane, 
to whom, as to his mother, Hegel was greatly 
attached, also died unmarried. Hegel, after at- 
tendance at a ‘Latin School,’ entered the usual 
Gymnasium at seven years of age, was the model 
industrious pupil who took prizes in every class, 
read methodically and intelligently in many dire* 
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tionSj and left school with a sound classical training 
and considerable miscellaneous knowledge. His 
mind developed very slowly, and his achievements 
were always the result of hard work and inexhaust- 
ible patience. To the end of his life the path 
from thought to expression, whether in speech or 
writing, was more or less blocked ; his utterance 
was always awkward, and even his gestures were 
clumsy and angular. These peculiarities were not 
overcome with advance of years ; on the contrary, 
the advance in his mental development seemed to 
increase the difficulty in finding the appropriate 
expression for his ideas. 

At eighteen (1788), he entered the theological 
seminary at Tubingen as a ducal bursar, and liere 
he remained till 1793. He graduated master of 
philosophy in 1790 with a scholastic dissertation 
‘ On the limits of human duties, assuming that 
the soul is immortal ’ ; and passed the examination 
for clerical orders in 1793 by on academic thesis on 
what seems an insignificant topic in Church history 
— the calamities affecting the Church of Wilrttem- 
berg. At Tubingen his abilities seeni to have 
made no great impression on his teacheis or on his 
fellow-students. He spent the next seven years 
as a private tutor, partly in Switzerland (1793-96), 
and partly at Frankfort (1797-1800). From the 
fragments of his early writings collected by his 
biographer Rosenkranz, and from his early letters, 
there can be little doubt that this was the forma- 
tive period m his intellectual lifo His tutorships 
left him apparently plenty of time for his own 
work ; he read widely, made himself master of the 
new philosophy, and through his fiiond Schelhng 
came directly into touch with the leaders of the 
new movement. By the time his apprenticeship 
ended, he emerged from obscurity with an un- 
usually well equipped intellect, re-entered academic 
life at Jena in October 1801 as lecturer, and at 
once took lus place as a leader in philosophy. After 
a brief adherence to the views of Fichte, he came 
into line with the early philosophy of Schelling, 
with whom he edited tne Journal fur Philosophic 
(1802-03). v He definitely broke away from Schehing 
about 1803 and took up his own independent posi- 
tion m his first work, the Phanomenologie des 
Geistes, which was given as a course of lectures 
to his students in 1806 and appeared in published 
form in 1807. He was appointed ‘extraordinary ’ 
professor in February 1806, and received his first 
and last salary of 100 thalers in July 1806. Hegel 
began to feel life at Jena University too narrow, 
and his eyes turned to Heidelberg. For a few years 
after 1806 he drifted from university circles. He 
took up the editorship of the Bamberger Zeitung in 
1807 and remained there till 1808. In the autumn 
of 1808 he was appointed Rector of Ntirnberg 
Gymnasium, where he remained till 1816. In the 
autumn of 1811 he married Mane von Tucher. 
While in Ntirnberg he drew up for his pupils his 
first draft of his philosophical system, afterwards 
published as the Projxideutik ; here, too, he com- 
posed and published his Logik, which occupied him 
from 1812 until 1816, when he moved to Heidelberg 
as Professor of Philosophy. In 1817 appeared the 
first edition of his Encyklopadie, which was pub- 
lished for the students attending his lectures. In 
December 1817, at the instigation of Solger, over- 
tures were made to him by the Prussian minister 
of Education, Altenstem, which led to his migra- 
tion to Berlin in Jan. 1818 to occupy the ehair of 
Philosophy. Hegel was liberally treated by the 
Prussian minister, was given a salary of 2000 
thalers and 1000 thalers for removal expenses, and 
anything further he might require to make him 
comfortable in his new post. Here Hegel remained 
till his death in 1831. The chair in Berlin was the 
summit of his academic career, and constituted 


him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. His work prospered, his 
influence with his students steadily grew, as a 
spiritual force he beeame predominant, and his 
circle of friends made life happy and complete. 
He was appointed Rector of the University in 
1830 ; otherwise the record of his life in Berlin is 
the record of the successive courses of lectures on 
the different parts of his system, as this gradually 
grew and took shape under his unremitting reflex- 
ion. He published Naturrecht und Staatawissen- 
schaft tm Grundrtss, otherwise called Philosophic 
des Rechta, in 1820, the 2nd edition of the Ency- 
klopadie in 1827, and the third edition in 1830. 
None of his other lectures in Berlin were published 
till after his death, when the courses on History, 
Religion, and Art were edited and produced by Ins 
pupils. His death took place on 14th Nov. 1831. 
He was seized with cholera in one of its subtlest 
and most dangerous forms, and died very suddenly 
after a day’s illness. He was buried, at lus own 
request, beside Fichte and close to tho giave of 
Solger, Ins friend. 

Throughout his life Hegel showed no outstanding 
distinction of personality of any kind He never 
seems to have gone through any intense spiritual 
conflict, he hod no period of storm and stress, and 
had no quarrel with persons, passions, or principles. 
His was a life without misfortune, without adven- 
ture, without a great friendship, without the 
elevation of a great love or the tyranny of a great 
ambition. Science was the consuming occupation 
of the whole energy of his mind, lie had in an 
unusual degree that supreme intellectual detach- 
ment, combined with complete and intense con- 
centration, which marks the philosopher pur sang. 
In private life he was sociaule, and on terms of 
friendship with a few simple and genial people — a 
natural being without personal affectations, despis- 
ing all pose, and with none of the self -consciousness 
which makes a man a prey to the flattery of success 
or to the morbidity of failure. Ho was always 
reconciled to life as he found it, accepting without 
demur the institutions and even the fashions of 
his social environment, meeting the serious demands 
of tho day with sober good sense, and the triviali- 
ties with good-humoured irony; a good citizen, a 
good patriot, a good churchman, a man of unbending 
rectitude and unswerving consistency of purpose. 

2 . The historical sources of Hegel’s philosophy. 
— It is characteristic of most philosophers to support 
their own theory by assuming a hostile attitude 
towards their predecessors, more especially their 
immediate precursors in the common task. Some- 
times the hostility is open, sometimes veiled in 
indifference ; at times tne attitude is critioal, at 
other times neglectful or even grudging ; but the 
more comprehensive the new system, the more does 
it usually claim acceptance at the expense of those 
who have gone before. This reluctance to acknow- 
ledge intellectual ancestors creates a self-conscious 
independence, which may be necessary to maintain 
complete freedom of thought, and devotion to 
objective truth, but contrasts curiously with the 
trust in tradition and respect for the past so char- 
acteristic of religion and social life. It makes every 
philosopher an intellectual Melchizedek, and the 
company of philosophers a pure democracy con- 
temptuous of forefathers and genealogies. 

Hegel was one of the few who recognized that 
snch a negative attitude towards the past was not 
necessary in the interests of either speculative 
freedom or philosophical truth. He was the first 
philosopher in modern times to treat the history of 
philosophy as a specific philosophical problem, and 
to offer a cine to interpret and connect the different 
philosophical systems which the history of human 
culture had brought to light. He sought to Bhow 
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that all philosophers had a single purpose m view pioaclied by any of his contemporaries or pre- 
and were dealing with a single jjmnoiplo, and again Accessors in modern philosophy. It gave nun 
that each expulsion of that prmciplo, being in- perspective and breadth of view m the construction 
complete or one-sided, demanded and gave nso to a of his own system, and thus at least tended to 
furtlier interpretation of its meaning. The different counteract the one-sidedness which is the danger 
systems were thus essentially connected m two of all abstract thinking, and which so often arises 
ways . on the ono hand, all were endeavouring to from too exclusive concentration on the pressing 
untold the meaning of a single object or ‘ idea,’ as problems of the moment. It enabled him to see 
Hegel called it ; on the other hand, each successive whether a new form of philosophy was justihably 
system was a progressive advauco on its predecessor, required in his own time, having m view all that 
Each fresh attempt to grasp the fundamental ‘ idea’ had already been done, and, if so, what foiin that 
required and matte possible the speculative freedom philosophy should assume. It showed him the 
of each thinker, his detachment fiom his prede- vital relation between philosophy and general 
feasors, immediate and remote; the progressive history, and so revealed the inner connexion of 
evolution of philosophical truth involved and en- philosophy and human life, in a way hardly 
sured the intimate unity betweon past and present realized befoie and only imperfectly conveyed by 
systems. historians, and philosophies of history sticli as 

This conception of the history of philosophy that of Ins contemporaiy Herder in the hlecn zur 
throws direct light on the sources of Hegel’s own Geschichte der Menschhat (1784) Above all, it 
philosophy. It is, indeed, the only assistance he led him ‘back to Greece’ with its wells of unde- 
gives to those who wish to know what those sources filed philosophy; and there lie found an abiding 
are. Hegel’s development was almost entirely in- fount of inspiration, to which he constantly re- 
ternal ; ho apparently made no attempt to work turned and from which he drew a great pait of what 
out tentatively philosophical ideas which must have w as best and most valuable in his own philosophy, 
occurred to him at the vaiious stages of initiation. If there is one clement more than another in 
If lie did make any bridges over the various currents Hegel’s study of histoiy which gave linn a unique 
of thought which ho encountered on the way to place amongst his contemporaries and led him to 
his system, he must have burnt them ; but the take a distinctive lino anu make an independent 
chances are that he waded across in silence and contribution to philosophy, it is Ins intimate know- 
did not pause for intellectual experiments. In his ledge at first hand of the mind and thought of the 
earliest philosophical essays published in Das Gieeks. Just as fiom one point of view his philo- 
kntische Journal der Phtlosophte, odited by himself soplucal aim may be said to bo to hainionize the 
and Seliolling, his nund is already made up on the apparently conflicting attitudes of religion and 
main points at issue ; and, when his first philo- philosophy, so from another point of view it may 
soplucal treatise (the Phanomenoloaie dcs Ge isles) also be described as an attempt to recast Greek 
appeared in 1807, his system was alieady formed ideas in tho mould of modern thought, and ro- 
und henceforth remained unchanged in principle ooncile the contrasted human ideals of Greek 
and method. The only indications we have of the civilization and of Western Euiope m modern 
course of his ideas in the preparatory years are a times. 

few isolated fragments and remaiks on different (e) Another very impoitant influence which guided 
topics, political, religious, and philosophical, which tho direction of Hegel’s philosophical development 
m pmt weie liist published in llosenkranz’s ‘ Life of was derived from the peculiai foices which were 
llogel,’ and which have recently been published m at work in all departments of human life at the 
oonipletofoini. Fiom these scattered sources, taken time when he lived. Not only m thetdonmm of 
along with the conception of tho history of philo- literature, but m social and political life, tiaditions, 
sophy above described, we are able, however, to conventions, tho accepted principles of ordei , weie 
specify some of the mote important influences set aside in favour of the spontaneous tendencies 
which helped to determine tho form of Hegel’s of the individual as a ‘naturally’ distinct and 
philosophy. separate unit of humanity. The supreme outcome 

(а) Hegel was a student of theology, and for some of this movement in the sphere of politics was the 

time senously contemplated a clerical career. This French Revolution, and in the sphere of letters 
of itself would have turned lus mind to the study Romanticism. On its negative side we have 
ofioligion, but in any case the subject of religion civilized society dissolved into its ultimate eon- 
was one of absorbing interest throughout his whole stituents and rejecting its ancestral ideas and 
life. His mind was, so to say, constitutionally of organized institutions ; on its positive side we 
a deeply religious cast. This affected his attitude have tho attempt made to carry out the pui pose 
towards philosophy fiom the first, and helped very of human life under the guidance of individual 
largely to shape the philosophical problem as he freedom. It was impossible for any man of in- 
uiulerstood it. There is no topic to which ho so sight, endowed with a sympathetic appreciation of 
constantly recurs as that of tho intimate relation the higher ideals of humanity, to remain unaffected 
of religion, especially tho higher types of religion, to by such a highly electrified spiritual atmosphere, 
philosophy ; and in no part of his analysis of ideas Hegel as a son of Ins time was closely in touch 
is he more happy than when he illustrates the com- with and profoundly influenced by the forces which 
inunity of thought between the two. The religious were changing the features of modern civilization 
aspect of experience \vas ? then, one of the moat and creating now worlds for old. His unique 
important factors determining the form and prm- contribution to the movement was derived from a 
ciple of lus philosophy. reflective understanding of its governing ideas, as 

(б) A second and hardly less important influence the result of which he sought to plaee it in its 
was derived from his study of history, the history proper setting within the drama of human history, 
of ideas, and the history of social and political to correct its one-sided intensity, and to reveal it 
institutions. There seems little doubt that he as a phase of the general life of the human spirit, 
early realized the importance of a study of the Here once again his study of history came to his 
history of philosophy, both for the due appreciation assistance, and his knowledge of the philosophical 
of the form and content of speculative thought ideas of the past enabled him to grasp the inward- 
and for the comprehension of its purpose and ness of the thought of liis own time in a way 
plaee in the history of mankind. This furnished impossible to those who were completely under 
him with a knowledge of philosophical problems the control of its immediate influences. 

and conceptions unrivalled and indeed unap- {d) Finally, there can be no doubt that the Kantian 
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philosophy, with its succeeding development under 
the hands of Fiohte and Schelling, was the im- 
mediate philosophical source of Hegel’s own system. 
This was due partly perhaps to Hegel’s conception 
of what development of philosophy involved, but 
much more to the fact that there was no escape 
from the influence of a scheme of thought which 
had taken oomplete possession of the philosophical 
minds of his time, which in its principle was pro- 
foundly important and m its full significance was 
not understood, much less exhausted, by those 
who had as yet undertaken to expound it. It was 
thus natural and inevitable, if Hegel was to take 
his place amongst the philosophers of his time, 
that lie should fall into line with the Kantian 
movement, and in the first instance make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its principle, with the 
development of that principle at the hands of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, and 
with the latent philosophical possibilities of the 
principle unrealized by its originator or by any of 
the exponents who had. as yet adopted or adapted it. 

Other influences there may have been in the 
final shaping of Hegel’s system, but those enumer- 
ated seem the most prominent and the most 
eflective. All of them nave to be borne m mind 
if we are to give an approximate explanation of 
the sources of his philosophy ; for it seems super- 
ficial and inaccurate to describe his system as 
* Spinozism recast in the mould of the principle of 
Kant,’ or ‘systematized Romanticism,’ or again as 
a revised form of the philosophy of Schelling. 

3. Hegel’s view of philosophy. — Hegel differs 
from other philosophers in nothing more than the 
care which he bestowed on the consideration of the 
place of philosophy in the plan of human experience. 
In this he reminds us of Plato and Aristotle rather 
than of any modem thinker. Hence no statement 
of Hegel’s system is satisfactory which does not 
at the outset explain lus view of the object and 
method of philosophy. In a sense one might say 
tha* his conception of philosophy contains a kind 
of epitome of his whole system. He constantly 
recurs to the^topic whenever a relevant opportunity 
arises, and had no doubt as to what precisely he 
meant by philosophy. 

The distinctive character of his conception of 
philosophy may conveniently bo brought out, to be- 

S m with, iu 1 elation to Kant’s theory of knowledge. 

n Kant’s view, metaphysics was a failure and a 
futility. It failed in tue sense that the knowledge 
it pretended to give was not, and apparently could 
not be, verified by experience, did not secure com- 
mon assent even from those who cultivated it, and 
showed no signs of any progressive advance m the 
comprehension of the object or objects with which 
it professed to deal. It was futile in the sense that 
it was a mere formal manipulation of the most 
general concepts in abstracto, the connexion of 
which was merely analytical and was secured by 
bhe purely logical principle of consistency or non- 
contradiction, the origin and validity of which 
were accepted without criticism or challenge, with 
bhe result that such a system of concepts, being in 
no way subjected to the only criterion of truth— 
agreement with experience— could not be regarded 
as either true or false, as anything more than 
an intellectual castle in the air without any senous 
claim to be called knowledge. The pretence of 
metaphysical knowledge stood in glaring contrast 
bo ordinary scientific knowledge ; and this would 
be admitted were it not for the apparently ineradi- 
cable instinot which induces reason ceaselessly to 
undertake the task of supplying such knowledge. 
Kant therefore sets himself? to examine the nature 
and conditions of true knowledge in order <1) to ; 
ihow the limits within which knowledge is valid 
and successful ; (2) to account for both the failure 


and the apparent inevitableness of the task of 
metaphysics. Kant’s theory of knowledge in its 
scope and its outcome was controlled by the pur- 
pose which determined it: true knowledge, he 
maintained, was concerned solely with experience 
which always involved the content of sensibility; 
metaphysics was the result of the operation of 
reason untrammelled by experience. 

Hegel regarded Kant’s whole undertaking as 
logically impossible from the start, for Kant’s 
own theory is meaningless if his view of know- 
ledge is coirect. Kan vs theory is itself a kind of 
knowledge ; it is the knowledge winch philosophy 
supplies; but it finds no place or explanation in 
his theory. It does not start from nor deal with 
experience in Kant’s sense. But it is not per- 
missible to have a standard of knowledge by 
which to judge metaphysics, without equally 
demanding a standard by reference to which the 
criticism of the validity of knowledge is itself 
made possible. Tho criticism of all knowledge 
implies a criterion, just as much as the criticism 
of a part of it. The philosophy of the limits of 
knowledge must in some way be unconditioned by 
those limits ; and hence either such a philosophy 
is not knowledge, or else knowledge must have a 
meaning beyond that implied by such a philosophy. 
Kant as the guardian of the limits of knowledge 
overlooked the inevitable question, ‘ Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?’ Logically, then, Hegel’s criticism 
of Kant is unanswerable from Kant’s point of view. 
There is only one way of determining what know- 
ledge can or cannot do, and that is by following 
knowledge wherever it leads • as Hegel frequently 
remarked apropos of Kant’s theory, we can learn 
to swim only by entering the watei. 

But it is clear that we cannot swum in any kind 
of water, and we must have some preliminary 
general idea of our own strength. Hegel rejects 
Kant’s conception of knowledge, virtually because 
it is too restricted in scope, and because it does not 
give any explanation of that kind of knowledge 
involved in constructing his own theory, viz. philo- 
sophical knowledge. But Hegel, too, starts from a 
conception of knowledge, and also takes a certain 
type of knowledge as a standard by which to de- 
termine the value of % other kinds of knowledge. 
His general conception of knowledge is wide 
enough to embrace all forms of knowledge: his 
standard type of knowledge is that by which all 
forms of knowledge must be interpreted, the ideal 
of all knowledge ; and this is the idea of knowledge 
as realized ana developed in philosophy. Thus he 
dismisses Kant’s arbitrary limitation of knowledge 
to ' scientific ’ knowledge ; he regards philosophical 
knowledge as a necessary and definite type of 
knowledge with a distinctive character of its own, 
but at tiie same time intimately related to all 
other forms of knowledge. Being that type by 
which all kinds of knowledge are interpreted, it 
must in some sense be a higher embodiment of the 
nature of knowledge than any other. But it 
cannot be obtained from an empirical examination 
of other types given m experience : it is not a mere 
aggregate of the other types, nor a generalization 
from them. It has a unique function to perform, 
which must be capable of precise definition as a 
preliminary to carrying out the task of philosophy • 
without this we shall not know how to proceed. 
And in so far as it requires justification, this must 
somehow be supplied by philosophy itself. 

The essential elements m Hegel’s conception of 
philosophy are determined by reference to (1) the 
object with which philosophy deals, (2) the medium 
in which it works, (3) the method by which it 
carries on its process to a final result. These 
factors are closely connected, but each is distinct 
from the other. 
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On Hegel’s view the object of philosophy is de- 
scribed m genoral terms as the Whole, the Ab- 
solute, or God This is reality without qualifi- 
cation, and hence, alistractly considered, can only 
be dosmbod as what ts simply, or what is not 
finite, not a part. The specific meaning assigned 
to this obiect vanes with each philosophy, but it 
is one ana the same object with which all philo- 
sophies deal. Even when a philosophy denies that 
any detimto meaning can be attached to suoh an 
object, it is just the reference to this obiect which 
makes such a denial a contribution to philosophy. 
Whatever philosophy may or may not achieve, it 
has always been ooncemod with what is ultimate. 
This does not require demonstration ; it is so much 
historical fact. 

Again, the medium in which philosophy moves 
iH that of the supreme achievement of tnought — a 
notion. This has certain characteristics, negative 
and positive. Negatively, it is not derived from 
nor dependent on sensation or perception, and 
hence is not a mere general concepts it is not a 
purely formal abstract universal, and hence a 
notion lias no rigid fixity of outlmo, empty of all 
specific content and applicable to any, and does 
not exclude all relationship with other notions. 
Positively charaetenzed, a notion operates freely 
and independently within itself and under its own 
conditions. It is the ultimate principle controlling 
and penetrating all thought wherever it appears, 
whether in sensation, perception, or abstract re- 
flexion ; it is universal, out is a concrete universal, 
that is, holds within itself the particular and is 
the organic unity of universality and particularity ; 
it is a single identity m and through difference, 
is, in fact, thought as an operative individual unity ; 
and each notion directly refers to and connects 
itself intimately with other notions, so as to form 
an organically articulated system, a self-contained 
structure of notions. 

The method by which philosophy proceeds is 
that of development of tho notion Development 
here does not mean development in time, but de- 
velopment in expression and coherence of the 
elements involved m the notion ; it is a develop- 
ment m terms of and for the purposes of complete 
thought. Tho notion is an operative individual 
unity, and thus is a process which can be leahzcd 
with moro or less completeness. The unity of the 
elements in the notion may be implicitly asserted 
or explicitly afliimed; it may be immanent or 
fully unfolded. The elements m the notion may 
lie taken by themselves, and each may in turn 
bo saul to bo tho whole notion ; but each in- 
evitably calls for the other as soon as the one- 
sided affirmation is clearly made and seen, because 
nothing shoit of tho whole notion can expiess its 
meaning, and its unity is indissoluble. One partial 
affirmation, therefore, gives rise to another, till the 
notion is fully unfolded and installed as an explicit 
unity of all its elements. The partial affirmation 
of the notion is, relatively to the whole, an abstract 
affirmation ; the oomplete explicit co-ordination of 
all tho elements within the unity of the whole 
notion makes impossible any abstract isolation of 
elements, and so cancels all one-sided affirmations j 
relatively to these abstract affirmations, the whole 
notion, as explicitly containing and co-ordinating 
all its elements, is concrete. From this point of 
view the development of the notion is described by 
Hegel as a process of the notion from abstract to 
concrete . 1 The notion itself determines these 
stages ; it is these stages, and it is the process of 
removing the one-sidedness of each till the unity 
of the whole is completely realized. Looking at 
the process as a growth from a lower to a higher 
degree of articulation of the nature of the whole, 

* Sm Gesch, der Philos, xiii. 64. 


it is spoken of as a process from * potentiality ’ to 
' actuality. ’ Looking at the notion as an individual 
concentiation of the highest activity of mind, 
which is essentially self-consciousness, the process 
is described as the notion gradually 4 coming to 
consciousness of itself.’ Taking the stages or the 
notion as stages m a self-distinguishing and self- 
relating principle, the identity as suoh of the 
notion is spoken of as the notion ‘in itself,’ the 
notion ' implicit ’ ; the diversity as such, which the 
notion contains, is described as the notion ‘for 
itself,’ the notion ‘explicit’; while the union of 
these two aspects in a single articulate totality is 
the notion * in and for itself,’ the notion completely 
* realized.’ These diflerent ways of regarding the 
process in the life of the notion are olosely con- 
nected, and are, in fact, alternative expressions for 
the process which are employed according to the 
context and to suit the convenience of the exposi- 
tion. 

The conception of philosophy above delineated 
marks off philosophy as a form of knowledge from 
all other forms in which knowlodge exists, and is 
from first to last the region within which philo- 
sophy in Hegel’s sense lives and moves and lias its 
being. It no doubt requires justification, and 
Hegel gives a justification of this conception ; but 
it is a justification ui terms of and satisfactory to 
philosophy itself, not one that any other form of 
knowledge would accept or give. And indeed no 
other form of knowledge except philosophy re- 
quires or is able to guarantee the point of view of 
philosophy. Each form of knowledge takes its 
own way and keeps within its own conditions and 
limits, without giving any other justification of 
itself except the success with which it accomplishes 
its aim. Philosophy alone must try to justify its 
own conception, because it is and claims to be the 
most comprehensive type of knowlodge ; and with- 
out suoh a justification from itself it would require 
a still higher form of knowledge to justify it, and 
so on ad mjinilmn. The only way it can piove 
that it is the final or ‘ absolute ’ form of knowledge 
is by showing that it can account foists own con- 
ception ; and if it can do so there is no further 
form of knowledge possible or required. In that 
sense philosophy is without presuppositions (Arev 
vrodfoewv), because it leaves nothing, not even it- 
self, unexplained and external to the control of its 
own principle. What this justification is, we shall 
presently see. 

The conception of philosophy is of importance 
not merely to make clear from the outset what 
Hegel means by philosophy, but also to understand 
his manner of treating the different parts that fall 
within his scheme of philosophy. The treatment 
is throughout uniform in character. The Absolute 
is the fundamental object from first to last. The 
Absolute is one and is apprehended m the form of 
the notion . it is the notion par excellence. But 
the Absolute expresses itself in different ways, 
each of which is an embodiment of the notion. 
And conversely, wherever we have a notion, there 
in some way we have an expression of the Absolute, 
the ultimately real. The process of revealing 
what the notion contains is, as just indicated, that 
of development. Hence in every port of philosophy 
the same mode of exposition is adopted. This 
principle of development has to deal sometimes 
with material which has no temporal nature at 
all, sometimes with material which has a temporal 
character, or only exists in a temporal sequenoe. 
In all cases the development is a logical sequenoe, 
for only so is the content of the notion coherently 
and systematically connected in the way demanded 
by pliilosophy. In the case where the oontent is 
bonnd up with temporal conditions, the develop* 
ment of that oontent in logical form consists either 
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in adopting the content which time offers and 
arranging it to meet the requirements of the 
logical development of the notion considered, or 
in regarding the temporal sequence of the content 
as in essence following the same course os the 
logical sequence of the notion. An illustration of 
the former appears in the treatment of the various 
historical forms assumed by the idea of freedom in 
human history ; the course of the history of philo- 
sophy in Europe is an illustration of the latter. 

Following this clue of the inseparable connexion 
of the notion with the principle of logical develop- 
ment, we can see how it comes about that in every 
part of Hegel’s scheme of philosophv there are 
only two questions to be considered : What is the 
notion dealt with in the part in question, and how 
is the development of tne content of that notion 
to be expressed in terms of the peculiar character 
of the notion in question ? 

Thus we have (1) the notion of philosophy itself 
as a factor in the life-history of the human experi- 
ence of the individual mind. The development of 
thief notion in and through the various forms of 
concrete human experience gives us the philo- 
sophical interpretation and vindication of the 
place of philosophy in experience. This part of 
the system of philosophy is worked out in the 
' Phenomenology of Mind.’ 

(2) Philosophy, os a human effort to express the 
ultimate notion of the Absolute, is subject to the 
conditions of race, culture, and civilization m the 
midst of which it appears. The one notion is, as 
already said, dealt with all along, but it expresses 
itself differently owing to the variety of conditions 
just mentioned. It is thus one philosophy which 
works itself out under these conditions ; the 
different expressions of tins one philosophy con- 
stitute a variety of philosophical systems. These 
systems appear at different tunes, and necessarily 
make philosophy take on a historical character. 
Taken together, they constitute the history of 
philosophy ; and these systems are but forms of 
one philosophy, being the work of the one notion 
which an'jnates them all. The logical develop- 
ment of the expressions of this one system through 
all its historical conditions constitutes what Hegel 
understands by the * History of Philosophy.’ The 
logical development here is insepaiable from the 
direct historical sequence in which the different 
systems have appeared. The historical direction 
is the logical direction, because there is one notion 
or one absolute system working through all and 
animating the various minds concerned ; and the 
way in which its content actually appears is a 
historical sequence. Thus Hegel’s ‘History of 
Philosophy’ is not a mere narrative of theories 
succeeding each other in time, but an integral 
part of his own philosophy ; it is a philosophical 
interpretation of the history of philosophical 
theories. 

(3) The notion of the Absolute, which is the 
nltimate object of philosophy, has, like every other 
notion, its own moments or aspects, each of which 
is the Absolute, hut is capable of distinction from 
the others, and capable of separate logical develop- 
ment. Its very concreteness makes it necessary 
for philosophy to take it in detachments, so to 
say, in order exhaustively to express its content. 
But its single concrete reality cannot he broken 
up into separate components. It remains in its 
concreteness as the all-comprehensive and supreme 
principle operating in each of its aspects, and con- 
taining all the results of the development of each 
in turn. It is the presupposition and final result 
of that development. The aspects are themselves, 
therefore, but stages in the evolution of its con- 
crete single reality, and must he so treated ; and 
the development of the different stages forms a 


continuous development of the entire content of 
the notion of the Absolute. This comprehensive 
development of the notion of the Absolute is the 
entire system of the philosophy of the Absolute. 
It forms a single body of philosophical science, 
with distinct members. This constitutes what 
Hegel calls the * Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences ’ It is thus not a mere collection of 
sciences, or a dictionary of philosophical know- 
ledge ; it is a philosophically connected whole of 
Science. 

(4) It has just been said that each of the aspects 
of the notion of the Absolute can lie treated by 
itself, but that each must be looked on as a 
spocific embodiment of that notion The first 
aspect logically is that of the notion in its bare 
concentrated universality, the notion ‘in itself,’ 
the notion as self-identical. This aspect must 
cover the whole domain of the Absolute, but must 
do so always with this character of universality, 
and formal self-identity Whatever the Absolute 
contains must be expressible from this point of 
view ; and, since the Absolute is the totality of all 
reality, there will be a multiplicity of umversals 
within it. The notion as seli-identical, in short, 
is capable of logical development in terms of its 
universality alone ; such development will unite 
all its universal into an organized whole or Science 
of all the ultimate universal elements of the 
Absolute as it is or was * m itself before the creation 
(*.e. differentiation) of nature and finite spirit.’ 
This is earned out m the science of ‘ Logic —the 
science of the merely universal principles by which 
the Absolute lives and moves in a uniformly co- 
herent intelligible system. Such a Bystem is the 
ground-plan of the whole of leality, the network 
of notions which holds together and constitutes 
the essence of all that is 

(5) The second aspect of the notion of the 
Absolute is the sheer opposite of the first, is the 
aspect of pure dispersion, the notion ‘for itself’ 

( i.e . out of itself), tlie notion as self-differentiated. 
This again covers the whole domain of the Absolute, 
is the Absolute m this peculiar form. The funda- 
mental oneness of the Absolute must not therefore 
be lost sight of when viewing this phase of its 
differentiation ; it is a differentiation untkin the 
one, or the one resolved into pure self-externality. 
Without this implication of the oneness of the 
Absolute, it would be impossible to have a science 
or intelligible system of the Absolute in this form 
of pure difference. The Absolute in its aspect of 
self-dispersion is the world of Nature, inorganic 
and organic, as realized in space and time, the 
universal media of thoroughgoing externalization, 
whose very essence consists in keeping its contents 
apart from one another down to the minutest 
particular detail. Nature, however, makes a 
whole by itself, and that wholeness of Nature is 
once more the unity of the Absolute as such ex- 
pressed m and through the form of Nature. This 
makes possible an intelligible system of Nature, 
and such a system is the ‘ Philosophy of Nature ’ 
— the philosophical development of the notion in 
the form of self-externalization 

(6) The third aspect of the notion of the Absolute 
is the explicit union of the first (pure universality) 
and the second (pure difference) in a synthesis 
which avoids these abstract extremes and expresses 
the concreteness of the Absolute in its highest 
possible form. It contains the principle that gives 
rise to eaoh of the preceding extremes It is, 
therefore, a principle of universality, and also a 
principle of self -differentiation. The term com- 
bining these two functions in one reality is that 
of mind or spirit, which, being essentially self- 
conscious, is at once a conscious unity in all its 
processes and the conscious source of endless 
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differences and distinctions within itself. It is 
supremely an identity which maintains itself 
tin ouk 1 i its differences and refers them to itself. 
It is thus the realized embodiment of the concrete 
foi m of the notion, and the type of all such con- 
creteness Tho notion of the Absolute fully real- 
ized, ‘in and for itself,’ is thus ‘Mmd,’ and the 
logical evolution of the notion as mind is the 
‘ Philosophy of mind ’ This completes and ex- 
hausts the notion of the Absolute; it contains all 
that fell within the content of the other stages of 
that notion, for mmd is the source of universale, 
and mmd as the soul of an organized body sums 
up in its organic embodiment the processes of 
nature. In the logical evolution of mind, there- 
fore, the philosophy of the Absolute comes full 
circle ; anu the crowning stage in the development 
of mind is the philosophy of the Absolute itself ; 
the final outcome and expression of Absolute Mmd 
is the truth of the Ausolnte revealed in and 
through philosophy. 

(7) Since the notion of tho Absoluto is embodied 
with varying degrees of completeness throughout 
all the system, any part may he taken by itself 
and worked out into systematic fonn in exactly 
the same way that roality as a whole is developed 
Each part foitns a realm by itself, and its detailed 
contents can bo logically evolved from it Hegel 
dealt with four parts oi stages in tho philosophy 
of mind in this way One of those has alieady 
been mentioned — the ‘Phenomenology of Mind,’ 
mind as ci eating ‘experience.’ The other three 
are (a) mmd as * objective,’ as the source of social 
and moial activity, (b) mind as expressing itself m 
tho realm of art, (r) mind as realized m the life of 
religion. Those are respectively worked out as 
subforms of his compiehensive system, under the 
titles ‘ Philosophy of Law,’ ‘ /Esthetic,’ and ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Religion.’ In oacli case exactly the 
same plan is pursued : we have the notion of 
‘social mmd’ delineated and then logically de- 
veloped through all its forms and stages ; and 
annually of art and religion. 

Whether these minor systems are capable of 
giving rise to still further systems, Hegel gives no 
indication. He seems to make an independent 
treatise of human history, though this is un- 
doubtedly a subject which falls within the scope 
of the logical development of objective mmd, fur 
objective mmd, society, is essentially a historical 
reality. Hut tho sepai ate treatment of history, 
apart from the treatise on the logical development 
of social life, is of no leal significance, and was 
probably duo to the exigencies of academic work. 
Strictly speaking, the ‘Philosophy of History’ 
oocupies the same relation and position in the 
philosophy of objective mmd as the philosophical 
treatment of the various historical aspects of art 
and religion occupies in the ‘ ASsthethr and ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Religion ’ Tho ‘ Philosophy of History ’ 
must be regaiuod as a continuation of the ‘Philo- 
sophy of Law,’ as tho logical evolution of the 
notion of freedom (which is the principle of ob- 
jective mind) in the various historical forniB 
assumed by objective mind in the life of mankind 

4 . The nature and meaning of Hegel’s ‘notion.’ 
— It is evident that for tho proper understanding 
of Hogel’s system it is essential to make clear what 
the notion means, for the notion is the root-principle 
from which the whole system springs. Hegel no 
doubt expounds the principle repeatedly, but always 
in terms of his own tlioory, and thus takes for 
granted precisely what the interpreter of the system 
wishes to have explained. Nowhere does he trace 
how he personally arrived at this principle, and no- 
where does he show how it is derivable fiom thought 
as commonly accepted. On the contrary, he proceeds 
in the opposite way; he recasts the meaning of 


ordinary thought by reference to the notion previ- 
ously accepted as true and as having a specific 
significance from the outset Yet there can be no 
question that this punciple was not arrived at 
without a struggle, and did not ansc out of his 
head, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The 
principle is not self-evident, and needs both ex- 
planation and justification 

In default of any historical evulonce of how 
Hegel reached this principle, we must fall back on 
the epistemological grounds for adopting it. These 
are mainly two, and are not strictly separable. In 
the first place, Hegel regarded the woud as a single 
unified whole, winch maintained its unity thiough 
endless multiplicity of real individuals, and m a 
certain sense could itself be looked upon as the 
supreme form of individuality. The world was not 
a mere process, nor a static reality ; for the former 
makes unity or singleness impossible, and the latter 
is in contradiction with the plain facts of life m 
Nature and man The world is a process that is 
self-contained, and so as a whole is at rest with 
itself: it is a process sub specie tempons, but a 
unified whole sub specie crtermtatis. Its unity is 
all -pervading, and is maintained m and through 
tho process of its finite paits. The cjuestion foi 
philosophy is how best to conceive tne piinuplo 
which thus constitutes the nature of the Absolute 
a self-complete and self-contained single whole 
This resolves itself into the further question what 
form of finite reality furnishes the most adequate 
homologue, is nearest m structure, composition, 
and process to this supreme individual. For man 
the solution must be found in the highest individu- 
ality known to him. But for man the central 
individuality in all finitnde, that winch supplies 
him with the very standard for determining the 
natuio and degree of individuality among finite 
beings, is the human individual asaiealizod self- 
conscious mind This must be the clue and tho 
basis for the comprehension of the Absoluto, as it is 
the final source of the interpretation of all that Is 
finite. 

But self conscious mind (or spuit) reveals its 
activity in many ways, through sensation and per- 
ception as well as through ideas. To make use of 
mmd as a working principle of explanation we must 
tlierefoie find the nighest and at the same tune 
the most universal function of its activity, that 
which is the controlling essence of its individuality, 
dominating all its modes of expression, making 
them what they are, and holding them togethei as 
phases of its own individuality. This is nothing 
other than its supreme function of consciously 
uniting its own differences in a single focus of self- 
hood : not * referring its content to the unity of the 
self,’ but realizing singleness of being or self-hood 
through the function of combining differences in a 
unity. The conscious operation of that function w 
the leality of the self ; the self of the individual 
mind is at once the unity and the differences, is a 
conciete function, and is single from first to last. 
As Hegel puts it (Gesch. der Philos, xiii. 45), ‘the 
being of mmd is its act, and its act is to bo aware 
of itself.’ This supremo function is not an abstract 
operation ; it is the essential principle operating 
throughout all the processes and expressions of the 
life of mind, and such an essence is in no way and 
m no sense separate from its expressions. The 
statement of this essence is no doubt formal ; but 
the essence itself is only a form in the sense that 
form is inseparable from content. We never have 
the form * by itself ’ in experience, and hence can 
never treat it as abstract when making use of it 
for purposes of explanation. It is not admissible, 
therefore, to start from it as an abstract form and 
try to deduce out of it analytically further principles 
or forms of unity. For, if we take it as abstract 
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at all, we can extract nothing out of it ; at best 
we can only repeat it ; and, if we seem to derive 
further principles from it, we have not, to begin 
with, taken it as abstract. 

It is by the use of this supreme function of mind, 
then, that we have to proceed when we employ 
self-conscious mind as the clue to interpret reality, 
finite and absolute. This highest function Hegel, 
following the traditional usage of philosophers, 
calls ‘reason.’ Since in it the self always operates 
m a conscious way (it is the conscious unifying of 
differences), reason is essentially cognitive in char- 
acter, but ‘ cognitive ’ only m the general sense of 
full awareness Reason does not here mean simply 
reflective activity, nor merely intuitive activity ; 
it is both at once in an indivisible p-ct. It can be 
called reflective when we consider the aspect of 
distinguishing aiul relating the elements involved; 
and intuitive when we consider the aspect of unit- 
ing these differences into a single u hole But thefto 
are, after all, aspects ; the function is one and in- 
dividual. Reason is therefore ' mediate ’ and * im- 
mediate ’ in its operation, and wherever it operates 
this holds true. This means, however, that as a 
function it is self-complete, directing itself and 
determining itself accoiding to its own law or 
method of procedure . it is its own world and the 
law of its vorld It is the realized limit of know- 
ing In other forms of knowledge, something is 
‘given’ as an ‘immediate,’ and ‘leceivod* hy re- 
flexion as material to be worked upon or ‘ thought 
about’; and these factors in the process are assigned 
to distinct sources. Both factors must exist if 
knowledge in any sense is to tako place ; and the 
aim of knowledge is to transform and neimoate 
the ‘ given ’ by the process of reflexion. The limit- 
ing case of such a procoss is when the immediate 
and the mediating activity are merely aspects of a 
single operation. Such a limit is reason. But it 
is an actual limit, not an imaginary or ‘ideal’ 
limit ; for reason is but the highest function of 
miftd, and mind is through and through actual 
Reason is thus not a point of view, but an active 
function, nqt external to its contents, but holding 
its contents (its immediate) within itself. It is in 
this sense that reason is described as ‘conciete’ 
and not abstract. It is concrete, as the essential 
function of mind must be ; and mind is, as already 
indicated, the very type and standard of what is 
concrete and individual. 

But a further stage is required before we can 
make effective use of this punciple. So far we have 
treated reason as a function. Now that function 
operates within a certain range and for an end. It 
is a function which operates in an individual way, 
grasps a whole in its singleness, as a unity in and 
through differences. The end is its product, the 
outcome and summary of its operation In a Hense 
this product may be described as the function itself, 
the function in its single completeness. The dis- 
tinction between them, such as it is, consists in the 
product being regarded as the function brought to 
rest, while tne function is the product in course of 
being brought about. This product Hegel calls 
a * notion * (Begnff) A notion may be called the 
object of reason, out only if the connexion between 
reason and its object be considered as close as that 
between function and product just mentioned. A 
specific notion is reason in one of the manifestations 
of its function ; and, if we look at reason simply as 
the most general function of self-conscious mind, 
we can speak of reason itself as ‘ the notion ’ ( der 
Bepriff) par excellence. Hence we often find Hegel 
using precisely the same expressions in describing 
the operation of ‘ the notion ’ as when describing 
the function of reason. The notion is spoken of as 
* conscious of itself,’ and 'determining itself,’ and as 
'muting its differences,’ etc. — expressions which 


seem to create difficulty until we see that for Hegel 
* the notion ’ u reason, in the sense just described. 
He does not mean that the notion, JiTke an abstract 
shade of substantial self-consoious mind, works in- 
dependently of the vital energy of mind ; for the 
notion m his sense is not a shadowy ghost of mind 
at all. The notion is reason m the full plenitude of 
its power, and is indistinguishable from it except 
as functiou and end are distinguishable in the opera- 
tion of leason. The notion is thus not ‘ endowed ’ 
with energy by reason, nor again is the notion the 
‘ expression ’ of reason, if this implies that the ex- 
pression is separable from the Bource or force from 
which it proceeds. And what is true of ‘ the notion ’ 
par excellence holds good of any notion in which 
reason is embodied 

This step is highly important for Hegol’s view. 
For now it becomes possible to link his theory with 
the language in which philosophy from its inception 
has clothed its thoughts m detail. For philosophy 
has itself created ana creates that language, because 
it is the function of grasping a unity with its differ- 
ences. That language is animated throughout by 
the activity of reason ; and the results of its activity 
appear Jin the manifold ‘categories’ with which 
philosophy deals. Wherever we have a function 
of thought-nmty in and through diileieneos, there 
we have a category, and there we have the opera- 
tion of ieasoi\. Hence we can treat a category as 
a specific realization of the operation of reason, and 
can trace its source to the one supreme function of 
self-conscious mind. Hegel does not lequiro to 
create the world of reason out of his own mind, nor 
to dictate to experience the kind or numbm of 
categories which constitute reality. The woik has 
been already done in the course of the history of 
philosophy, and he has but to put the results to- 
gether ; while experience alone can let us see what 
the categories are which constitute reality. The 
complicated cultuie of European life ib, so to say, 
strewn with categories, some having names derived 
from one language, some with names derived from 
another. Again, he does not require to be con- 
stantly appealing to the nature of reason to verify 
or justify las categories ; he is sure that reason is 
present wherever this function of unity in and 
through difference is exorcised and concentrated 
into the sumrnai v form of a category. And, finally, 
reaHony while the supreme essential function of 
mind, must articulate itself into a plurality of 
oategones, because nund is the absolutely concrete 
with an endless variety of content due to the fact 
that it gathers up into itself the entire realm of 
fimtude. It is, as already said, the standard of all 
individuality, and is the standard because it con- 
tains all that the other types of individuality 
contain, and more than is contained by any other 
single type. 

The plurality of categories referred to, being all 
in the long run expressions of the one supreme 
activity of reason, are necessarily connected with 
one another through their common derivation from 
a single source. Together they form a system so 
organically connected that any one category in- 
volves all the others, and can be clearly interpreted 
only m the light of the entire system. Each 
mirrors the whole system in itself ; and the whole 
system can be said to be the unfolding of 'the 
notion’ par excellence. This supreme notion 
gathers up into itself all the plurality of the 
various categories, and in this respect assumes a 
distinct name-—' the Idea.’ Such a system is, again, 
self -complete and self-contained, because, as we saw, 
reason is a self -complete and self-determined func- 
tion carrying its own ‘immediate’ within itself. 
Such a system can thus constitute an organio whole 
of * knowledge,’ the knowledge which reason has of 
itself in its character of the essence of mind. This 
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does not mean that the system defies or is inde- 
pendent of experience and reality ; for the notions 
are the controlling principles of experience and 
reality. It means simply that, since the notions 
are ooncreto in the sense explained, they can and 
do form a distinctive subject-matter for systematic 
treatment. 

Iieonrring to our starting-point, we can now see 
how Hegel proceods to woilc in interpreting the 
Absolute. Self-conscious mind is the clue, and 
the activity of reason is its essence and supreme 
function. The Absolute is interpretable only in 
terms of mind, for nund is the highest type of 
individuality with which e have any acquaintance. 
It is useless to ask what the Absolute may be over 
and above mind; for over and above nnnd there 
is nothing higher to which to appeal in an in- 
telligible way. To be intelligible is to be mentally 
constituted, and intelligibility is the presupposi- 
tion and result of pmlosopny in the sense of 
complete knowledge. Moreover, mind qua miml 
is homogeneous with itself, whether mind be finite 
or absolute This is especially so if we take the 
essence of mind, for that essence is identicaJ in 
all tho shapes and forms of mind. The essence 
of mind is, as said, reason. The operation of 
reason is thus the same in finite and absolute 
mind ; it is the function that grasps individuality 
in its concrete singleness If the Absolute is the 
suprome individual, reason qua reason is adequate 
to its comprehension. But not only is reason 
adequate to the comprehension of the Absolute, 
in tho sense of being able to undertake this task. 
It might make this claim and still be a mere 
unrealised point of view, or at best enunciate 
merely abstract propositions identical in signifi- 
cance. But we are not left in darkness regarding 
tho detailed content of the Absolute. For we are 
able to evolve coherently and in terms of reason 
the varied content of finite mind. And, if we 
accomplish thin, we ipso facto have expressed the 
content of the Absolute, for the result so realized 
is tho articulation of tho one supremo function of 
roason, which constitutes finite and absolute mind 
alike. The evolution of such a result is made 
possible because mind, and therefore reason, is the 
spokesman and interpreter of the totality of finite 
individual things, tho whole lealm of natura 
naturata, Mum supplies the standard of their 
individuality in each case, and brings to the con- 
sciousness oi its own individuality the constitutive 
principle of each. All individuals, so to say, come 
to light in finite self-conscious mind. But natura 
naturata is tho Absolute itself oxprossed in terms 
of the v hole of fimtude ; and, when the Absolute 
is viewed as miud, it* expression is not merely 
inseparable from but Is identioal with itself, for 
nund is conscious self-expression. Hence, if reason 
is adequate to the comprehension of the totality of 
finitude, and accomplishes this result in coherent 
systematic form, the result so achieved can ho 
taken as the evolved and connected oontent of 
absolute reality. And this is lust what Hegel 
means by comprehending the Absolute. Thus it 
is through the notion and in terms of the notion— 
which is the form with which reason works, the 
language of its activity— that the Absolute is 
expressed. The notion, as above explained, is the 
beginning and end of Hegel’s system. Wherever 
reason grasps individuality in its singleness, there 
we have a notion ; and, since its function is to 
grasp in this and in no other way, the totality of 
finitude is for it a realm or system of notions; 
while again the system of notions is the compre- 
hension and indeed the self-comprehension of the 
Absolute. 

Tho second line of thought by which Hegel 
reaches his notion, and secures its validity as a 


principle of interpretation, is equally important. 
The distinction of subject and object, within which 
human conscious experience exists, is held to be a 
distinction u ithin a single unity, and the form in 
which this unity in diflerence leaches its highest 
expression is self-consciousness. In this form the 
distinction in question becomes a self-distinction, 
and the unity is the single self functioning in and 
through both factors alike and at once ; while, as 
already indicated, the essential nature of self- 
consciousness is the activity of reason. By this 
line of thought Hegel seeks, on the one hand, to 
avoid the dangers or subjective idealism to which 
his principle is liable, ana into which certain of his 
immediate predecessors, notably Fichte, fell when 
developing the implications of Kant’s theory ; and, 
on the other, to steer clear of the abstractness of 
the bare unity of subject and object propounded 
by Schellmg, which possessed objectivity at the 
price of being inarticulate. 

The argument by which he establishes this 
position is contained in the first half of the 
rhanomtnoloqio des Gexst&s. Briefly stated, it 
consists in showing that, wherever subject and 
object stand in the relation which constitutes 
experience, the unifying principle is that of 
thought. This is at once a function of the subject 
and the controlling centre of the reality of the 
object ; and these are inseparable in the life of 
experience. This unity is not apparent, but is 
only implicit at the lower levels of experience, 
where subject and object seem more opposed than 
united, as, for example, in such levels as those of 
sensation and perception. But analysis of these 
types of experience brings to light the under- 
lying principle of unity. The very process of 
experience from the lower to the higher forms is 
necessitated by the demand for the explicit m 
place of the implicit unity, and is at once the 
gradual evolution of the essential unity of subject 
and object and the growing awareness of the 
universality of thought which permeates the com- 
ponent factors constituting experience. We cannot 
say that the subject dominates the object any more 
than that tho object directs the activity of the sub- 
ject : they are inseparable elements and develop 
pan passu. It follows that the process reaches 
its goal, and experience its truest typo, when 
subject and objoct are transparent to each other, 
when the subject is aware of itself m its object, 
and the object responds and corresponds to the 
functions of the subject. The distinction between 
the two is as real as ever, but the unity now con- 
tains them as factors of one conscious process. 
This stage is that of consciousness of self. From 
this point of view, so attained m tho course of 
experience, the levels below this stage are now 
seen to be not merely preparatory steps to the 
attainment of self-consciousness, but are them- 
selves implicitly constituted by self-consciousness, 
which was operative in them from the first, and 
from which, in fact, by abstraction they obtained 
their place as forms of experience and as stages in 
the evolution of experience. Experience is thus 
constituted and permeated by self-consciousness; 
indeed its significance oonsists in its being the 
process of manifesting or evolving consciousness 
of self, in the subject’s becoming gradually aware 
of or finding itself in its object, and so coming to 
be 4 at home ’ in its world. 

In this way the principle of reason, which, as we 
saw, was taken to be the essential activity of self- 
consciousness, is liberated from all one-sidedness, 
especially the one-sidedness of finite subjectivity, 
and is adequate to meet the mind’s demands for 
unity with its object, whatever the object may 
be. There is no need for distrust or hesitation on 
the part of reason in dealing with the world ; it 
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has bat to 1 let itself go/ end the whole domain of 
concrete individuality in all ita manifold forms 
will straightway give up its essential meaning 
without reserve, and without retaining the least 
part of the only secret worth knowing, the secret 
of the ‘ thing itself.’ Reason is the open secret of 
the world, because it opens all secrets. < It makes 
the woild after its own image, because it iinds its 
own likeness in the face of the world. 

‘Tho fast-bound substance of the universe has no power 
within it capable of withstanding the courage of man’s know- 
ledge . it must give way before him, and lay bare before his 
eyes, and for his enjoyment, its riches and its depths ’ (Hegel’s 
Address to his Students in Berlin, 22nd Oot. 1818) 

In the light of the foregoing we can see at once 
the central position which Hegel’s logic holds in 
his theory. For logic, as he understands it, is 
the science of the notions which constitute the sole 
and only outcome of the activity of reason. The 
totality of all the notions is the totality of the 
constitutive principles of reality in all its forms of 
individuation ; and the science of tins totality thus 
must cover the whole of leality, Unite and absolute. 
And, since these notions so systematized exhaust- 
ively reveal all that reason can obtain in the way 
of complete knowledge, the science of logic is 
straightway identical with metaphysic. 

If such a view is called * Panlogism/ there can 
be no objection to the term as long as it is under- 
stood to imply no objection to the theory. Those 
who apply tho term, however, often speak as if 
there weio some other way of comprehending the 
Absolute than that which reason affords. What 
other way there is of ‘compiehending’ except by 
and m terms of reason is not clear from their 
statements There seems, on the face of it, no 
other way of being rational except by exercising 
reason ; and, if reason does work in the form of 
notions, it seems useless to object that the outcome 
of its work is only a system of notions. One 
may object to Hegel’s way of rationalizing; but 
no,g>ne can maintain both that the universe must 
be intelligible in terms of reason, and also that 
the outcome of rational thinking is an illegiti- 
mate interpretation of reality The only valid 
objection to ‘Panlogism/ propel ly understood, 
is to insist that there is some other and better 
way than reason for approaching tho Absolute. 
But this objection is equivalent to philosophical 
nescience, which, indeed, is the only alternative 
to rational interpretation. Some critics of Hogel’s 
system fiankly adopt this position. Their posi- 
tion is clearly consistent as against Hegel, but it 
involves the abandonment of the philosopher’s task, 
as Hegel understands it. 

Much more senons and important objections can 
be urged against Hegel’s scheme of notions than 
the accusation of ‘ Panlogism.’ A few may be 
mentioned at the present stage. It may be 
readily granted that the function of reason is the 
supreme central opeiation of self-conscious mind, 
and that reason seeks to grasp the individual m 
its singleness. It is quite another matter to admit 
that any finite mind is capable of exercising this 
function with unfailing accuracy and success 
throughout tho whole domain of reality. Hegel 
seems to proceed as if, having extracted the 
essence of mind, the essence could be left to 
itself and would straightway work with meviohble 
oertainty and necessity wherever and whenever it 
might be set in operation. But this is to identify 
the finality of the function with finality in its 
exercise, tne finality of a claim with finality of 
every assertion of the claim, the finality of a point 
of view with absolute accuracy of vision. The two 
are evidently distinct in fact, at least m the case 
of every mind short of omniscience. The essence 
of a finite mind is never exercised except under the 
complex conditions and in the complex setting 


of a finite individuality j and these conditions are 
both obstacles to the perfectly free exercise of 
reason, and constant sources of failure or error 
throughout the whole operation of its activity. 
To maintain anything else is to ignore the plain 
facts of human frailty which are found in every 
other phase of man’s experience. If illusion and 
imperfection haunt the etlorts of man in the minor 
matters of everyday concern, it can hardly be 
expected that they will suddenly disappear when 
he undertakes the unique and supreme task which 
strains the consummate powers of his mind to the 
uttermost. Hegel m describing the working out 
of the notions of reason frequently uses the ex- 
pression that in the development of the operation 
of the notion the individual thiuker has merely 
to ' look on ’ (suschauen). But the individual 
cannot be regarded as merely a still mirror reflect- 
ing with infallible accuracy a process in which he 
does not actively paiticipate Even to ‘look on’ 
he must concentrate his vision, and to see conectly 
his sight must be clear and uninterrupted. The 
point need not be laboured here When we 
examine Hegel’s way of carrying out his ideal of 
rational thought, we find that he constantly starts 
from the conventional terms embodied m ordinary 
speech and science, takes their meanings as he finds 
them, and proceeds to invest them with the dignity 
of the notion. At times he appeals to etymology 
to help out the operation of reason, and constantly 
makes use of the varied applications and nuancea 
of a term to give vitality and movement to the 
notion. His procedure may be described in some 
cases as an attempt to infuse tho spirit of the 
notion into the terms of ordinary thought, in other 
cases as the sublunation of ordinary thought into 
the ethereal realm of the notion, in much the same 
way as, in the hands of the pure mathematician, 
the ideas of measurable quantities of physical 
phenomena are volatilized into elements of a 
rational ordered manifold held together by their 
purely logical connexion. 

Another criticism of considerable importance is 
that which challenges Hegel’s attempt to identify 
the rational coherence of the whole realm of finite 
individuality with the system of absolute truth, the 
whole truth as it is for tho Absolute Mind. The 
former is the reasoned system of natura natur- 
ata ; the latter is the reasoned system of natura 
naturans. It may be that the former is all we can 
know of tho Absolute ; but, so Jong as the dis- 
tinction remains between the Absolute and its 
manifestations m the total realm of finitude, it 
cannot be all that the Absolute can know of itself. 
To confound the two is to adopt the attitude of 
what may be called metaphysical positivism ; and, 
whether positivism be scientific or metaphysical, 
it is open to the charge of alfiimutg as an absolute 
truth what can never be more than a system of 
truth which is relative in every sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, the distinction between the 
Absolute and its appearances is insisted on, the 
rational system of iimtude may indeed bear tho 
linage and superscription of the Absolute, but it 
must always be legarded as at best but an approxi- 
mation to, never a substitute for, the final tiutb, 
as the medium of exchange used by mortals m 
order to handle conveniently and profitably the 
wealth of absolute knowledge. Hegel never ex- 
plicitly draws the distinction just referred to ; the 
tenor of his argument is against admitting that 
the distinction is vital for philosophical thought ; 
and he constantly claims that the system of truth 
revealed through the free activity of reason is the 
same truth and the whole truth for finite nund and 
Absolute Mind alike. 

The third charge against Hegel’s view is that, 
while, as we have seen, he approaches his position 
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by the avenue of human individuality, he claims to 
have eliminated all traces of anthropomorphism 
from his system The explanation of such a claim 
is simple, out the justification of the claim is un 
'warranted He finds his foothold iu the reality of 
human individuality, and from tins he extracts 
the essential principle of activity and movement 
—reason He then takes this essence by itself, 
regards it as a self contained agency working itself 
out by its own laws and conditions, and lets it loose, 
so to say, to accomplish its end, viz the grasping of 
reality, in all forms, in terms of the constitutive 
nature of reason The individuality from which it 
comes to begin with is thenceforward eliminated 
the individual only ‘ looks on ’ while it works The 
function is hypostatized, and operates as if it weie 
itself the concrete individual Hence all the limita 
tions, which in every other aspect qualify the action 
of the human individual, are held to apply no longer 
to the function itself The very success with which 
the function is exercised is unaffected by the con 
ditions of human individuality it always works 
correctly and without interference lteason is in 
this way deanthropomorpluzed But it seems plain 
that such a contention overshoots its mark The 
essence of finite self consciousness does not cease to 
be finite because it is the essence , an essence must, 
if it is really the essence, still be characterized by 
the limitations winch encompass and permeate all 
fimtude Finite limitations are not an accident of 
linitude , thoy are of the essence of it It is para 
dox to regard the essence of fimtude as something 
other than a finite essence , and mere assumption 
to treat the essence of fimtude as infinite m nature 
and function If this assumption is correct, it is 
impossible to account for error , and the assump 
tion gives place to presumption if it is maintained 
that the working out of the essence makes the 
system faultless, final, and unalteiable Moreover, 
the whole value of the principle, as a way to intei 
preting reality, is lost, if the essence is thus hypo 
statized tor reason is the same, whether it he 
realized m a tree or a tadpole or a philosopher It 
is, however, just the peculiar significance of the 
essence in man’s individuality which is the source 
of its value as a clue to the interpretation of 
leality the peculiar natuie of human individu 
ality m all its concreteness cannot, therefore, be 
eliminated without endangering its importance as 
a clue This means that the essence cannot be 
taken m abstraction from its source, if it is to be 
of value But, if it is taken with all the qualities 
and qualifications of human individuality, the 
limitations of an anthropomorphic point of view 
must necessarily alleot its whole operation and 
characterize the result obtained In Bhort, its 
value depends on its being anthropomorphic , the 
elimination of this point of view, however much 
we may gain in generality and abstractness, lessens 
the value of the lesult 

5 Hegel’s method — Equally important with the 
fundamental principle of the ‘notion’ in Hegel s 
system is his view of the nature of the method by 
which the system is constructed The peculiar 
characteristic of all philosophical thinking lies, no 
doubt, in the consistent operation of a single method 
of procedure, and most of the great thinkers have 
recognized this To Hegel, method was of the 
essence of system, not merely in the sense that the 
two were inseparable, but in the sense that the 
system was nothing but the successful operation of 
a method clearly conceived from the outset and 
consistently applied at every step throughout it. 
He maintains that the value of his own system 
stands or falls with its method, and not so much 
by the perfect accuracy in detail with which the 
system is wrought out. In the introduction to the 
‘Logic’ (TF«rA», ui [1841]) he says . 


1 cannot presume that the method Is incapable of being 
worked out with still greater completeness and elaboration in 
detail, but I do know that it is the only true method ’ 

In his first piece of constructive work (the Phimo- 
menologu) he pointed out the fundamental necessity 
of having a carefully formed idea of the method by 
which philosophy should proceed , and to the last 
he looked on the method as the soul of a philo 
Bophical system His method, quite as much as its 
principle, differentiated his own position from that 
of las predecessors 

Hegel .always insisted that the nature of the 
method was to be found by an analysis of the 
nature of the notion The method was not im- 
posed externally on the notion, but was the vital 
nature of its process No doubt the formal char- 
acter of the method was suggested by certain 
aspects of the work of Kant and of Fichte , much 
also was due to Plato But the historical aspect 
is altogether subordinate to the specific meaning 
and procedure assigned by Hegel to his method 

Stated in general terms, the method is the way 
by which the notion, through its own activity as 
atove described, gradually articulates and cohei 
ently connects into a single explicit system the 
component differences mvohed m its nature as a 
concrete function of self oonscious mind A notion, 
being the essenoe of self conscious mind, is a self 
closed whole This is true, whether we take the 
supreme notion or any notion of a lower grade of 
significance In its procedure, therefore, it is self 
directed, and not externally determined Its pro 
tedure is immanent and constitutive of its own 
activity It unfolds itself because it is a function 
of a self 

But, again, a notion so completely peimeates its 
own content that its component elements are its 
own differentiations, are its own expressions or, 
as Hegel calls them, its own ‘ moments ’ In each, 
therefore, we have m a sonse the notion m a 
specific form , and the notion asserts itself in er ch 
m turn, as truly as it is the synthesized whole of 
all the parts In some cases, e a the higher notions 
m the ‘Logic,’ the parts are themselvfcs notions of 
a subordinate significance which again contain 
‘moments’ within themselves In the limiting 
cases, a notion, on tho one hand, is a bare self 
identity, and the attempt to assert itself in its 
content merely brings out the fact that it is in 
capable of diffeientiation and so lias no content 
specifically to assert, its content is mdistmeuish 
able flora absence of content— the assertion of pure 
being is equivalent to the assertion of pure nothing 
ness on the other hand, at the other extreme, the 
notion is so concrete, so replete with content, that 
it is incapable of asserting itself specifically and at 
the same time truly , every differentiation is a self 
limitation and so incomplete and inadequate to 
itself, its full meaning is realized only as acorn 
prehensive intuition which gathers into itself the 
totality of its differentiations, or the ‘absolute 
idea’ melts into the organizing process, m and 
through which its varied content rounds itself into 
a single self complete system incapable of further 
development 

Now, the source of the method lies m this self 
regulative character of the activity of the notion 
in its organio l elation to its momenta The pro 
cedure is positive in its beginning and positive in 
its outcome, for a notion is a positive principle 
from first to last it loses nothing by the process 
and gives up nothing m the result. The purpose 
of the process is to make the notion consciously 
realize the totality of its content as an articulated 
individual whole , the necessity of the process lies 
in the nature of reason, which, being self conscious 
ness, must become explicitly aware of what its 
unity contains and controls. This necessity is the 
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same whether the reaeon be embodied in the finite 
human mmd or in an absolute mind ; and the con- 
nexion of content established is the same for both 
alike so far as it is valid at all. Hence the question 
of time does not enter into the nature of the process 
and is indifferent to the process, even if time be 
required to carry it out, as is obviously the case 
when a finite mind engaged with the process passes 
from one stage to another. In contradistinction 
from the process of time, this prooess of establishing 
connexion between the moments of the notion may 
be described as a cognitive or logical process pure 
and simple. So far as time as such is concerned, 
it must itself bo handled by the same logical pro- 
cess, if it is to have a place m the compass of the 
absolute notion, the notion of absolute individu- 
ality . 1 

A notion, then, aims at realizing all its content as 
controlled by its own unity. It seeks to affiim its 
differences separately and together as its own. Its 
differences are for it ultimate, otherwise it would 
really he a bare self-identity. The differences are 
thus, -within the compass of a given notion , extreme 
opposites to one another . what the one is the other 
is not. Per se the differences aro absolutely op- 
posed ; but, being differences within the same 
notion, they are for the notion only relative differ 
euces, no matter how strongly they appear opposed. 
It is only such differences that the notion is con- 
cerned with, for it is such differences that above 
all challenge the unity of reason, the singleness of 
self-consciousness. And, further, only m the case 
of such differences do we have the type of that 
opposition in winch self-consciousness itself con- 
sists, the opposition of subject to object within the 
unity of the same self. As reason is the essence of 
self-consciousness, each notion of reason must carry 
within it elements as opposite as subject and object 
A notion, then, being concerned with differences 
which are thus ultimate for one another, there can 
be only two such differences within the same notion . 
the opposites within a notion aro per se conti ary 
the one to the other. And indeed it seems a matter 
of indifference whether we say that central y op- 
posites constitute a single notion or that a notion 
is a function of uniting contrary opposites ; whether 
we start fiom the one or the other is of no import- 
ance for purposes of explaining a notion. A notion 
is called for wherever there is tins contrary opposi- 
tion, and a notion consists in the unity of such 
opposites ; for both unity and such differences con- 
stitute the individuality of a notion. 

An illustration from the ‘ Philosophy of Law- ’ 
will help to make this clear. The notion of pro- 
perty is that of will expressed in a more or less 
permanent outer form, in an object of nature over 
which, by some means or ano * 4 i, win fius exer- 
cised its force and so emoouied its act. It means, 
therefore, identification of will with a natural 
object. A will is always a personal will, and 
property is thus essentially personal property 
The ultimate factors composing this notion are 
thus active personal will in relation to an external 
object, and passive external object in relation to a 
personal will. The first appears as ownership of 
a thing, the second as the use of a thing. Those 
differences per se are diametrically opposite to one 
another : ownership is not use, for the thing in being 
used up passes from the owner ; left to themselves 
the opposition between them is absolute. Y et they 
have such an opposition only because and in so far 
aa they fall within the notion of property. But 
for this they would be merely outsiae one another, 
and could not be even intelligibly contrasted and 
compared with each other. The very fact of their 
opposition being a real and reciprocal opposition 

1 It U treated u part of the * Philosophy of Nature ’ ( Natw ■ 
phxlotophU, ($ 267-869). 


implies the singleness of the notion containing 
them ; the singleness of the notion creates the 
contrariety existing between the different elements 
taken per se. But m virtue of the unity of the 
notion the differences are, from the point of view 
of the concrete notion, relative: they are both 
moments of the same notion, and are related on 
that account. However absolute, therefore, the 
difference is between the moments taken per se, 
these differences are, in the light of the one notion, 
merely relative. 

The first step m the process of the notion is, then, 
the recognition that the differences within it are 
per se contrary and ultimate, and that, because of 
the unity of fcne containing notion, the differences 
are l elated to the same notion and so are relative 
to one another. 

From this follows the important aspect of the 
process, on which Hegel constantly lays stress — 
the function of negation. In a sense this is the 
vitalizing power in the process, its driving force, so 
to say. Each difference is the contrary of the 
other, and is * negative ’ of it. But this negative 
i elation is not bare or ‘infinite’ negation, but 
specific negation, negation within a certain field, 
and negation m a certain definite direction. Thus 
the ‘use ’ of a thing is not simply ‘ not-ownership 
if so, it would have no qualities in itself at all, and 
not to have qualities is equivalent to being m fact 
nothing. Or again, if it were merely ‘ not-owner- 
ship,’ it might well be a fiction, for a fiction is ‘ not- 
an-owner.’ It is ‘ use ’ of a thing within the field 
of property ; and ‘ use ’ is not ownership m the sense 
that whatever within this field is involved in 
‘ownership’ is not found in ‘use.’ An owner, 
e.g., has a will, a thing used cannot have a will ; 
hence a slave is not, qua slave, a personal will 
So a thing as used can bo alienated because it is 
an external object, a personal will as owner is 
not used and cannot be alienated. In short, the 
negative relation between the two component differ- 
ences is a negation with a specific content peculiar 
to each side of the opposition in question. And it 
is this definite and positive content which at once 
makes the negation possible, and constitutes the 
particular kind of opposition m which they stand 
to each other The positive content of each difler- 
ence enters into and shapes the character of the 
negative relation of the one to the other. Hence 
it is that, while m every notion the differences are 
negative of each other, the precise character » f Mie 
negation and of its proceauie varies wi„n each 
notion 

Now, this positive conto^ Wh.Ji makes the 
negative relation dcTxii-e is ^derived from the 
Itavlf, which is altogether positive. The 
notion affirms itself in each moment, and this makes 
the moment what it is. Moreover, the notion finds 
itself in each moment, and, so to say, endeavours 
to concentiate its entire meaning into each moment. 
For that reason each takes its stand with all the 
weight of the notion behind it, and m the name of 
the notion denies the nght of the other to be itself, 
or even to be the notion. The negation is thus not 
a passive but an active relation, not a condition of 
quiescence but of conflict between the moments. 
But this active opposition presupposes and requires 
a common basis, and that is found in the positive 
content which each possesses. The positive con- 
tent which makes the negation definite m char- 
acter is the Bource of the union between the oppos- 
ing moments of the notion. Or, in other words, 
the conflict is not so much between the moments 
per se as between moments each of which claims 
to embody the one whole notion. The tension be- 
tween the moments is a tension within the unity 
of the notion which is articulate in each. It is this 
tension which sets up the process of interrelating 
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the momenta In such a way as to break down the 
opposition and connect the one with the other, and 
establish an explicit union between them — a union 
which was implicit from the first and becomes 
articulate in the organic connexion of the moments. 
This process of interrelation is what Hegel calls 
thinking, or rationally unifying, ‘ contradiction, * 
To think, or rather think out, contradiction, he 
says, is the very nature of reason : true thinking 
oan do nothing else, and has nothing else to do. 
By ' thinking contradiction,’ he obviously does not 
mean thinking * logical contradictories ’ in the 
formal sense; but thinking into a harmonious 
unity the real contrariety of moments in a notion 
which aro negatively opposed to each other. Smco 
this way of thinking is in a sense the core of the 
whole process, he rightly regards the procedure as 
the consciousness of contradiction and the removal 
of contradiction. The term usually employed to 
designate this process — dialectic — Hegel adopts 
from las predecessors, more especially Kant and 
Plato ; though Iiegol constantly points out that 
the dialectic method was imperfectly understood 
and imperfectly applied in every system hut his 
own, and mainly because the nature of negation, 
on which the process turns, was not properly 
gi osped. 

When we ask how the opposite elements are 
brought into harmony, the answer is — by the 
ordinary operations of analysis and synthesis 
characteristic of all thought and mdoed of mind 
itself. These two operations are inseparable, and 
are inherent in the function of reason. Starting 
from nil implicit synthesis, we find by analysis the 
moments of the notion , we discover in the same 
way the positive content of each moment, and by 
continuing the analysis far enough we come to a 
point whole the very content of each moment sug- 
gests its relation to the other, and tho fuithor 
analysis gradually passes over into the explicit 
synthesis of the separate moments 

So far wo have legardcd the moments as if they 
had the same value for the notion. In a certain 
sense this is true Each is essential to the notion ; 
and from this point of view the affirmation of one 
moment, the * thesis,' cannot he regaided us higher 
than the affirmation of the other, tho ‘antithesis.’ 
But the process of interrelating those two brings 
out a result which contains more truth than either 
moment separately, and issues m a stage which is 
hip,V«r than both taken together In the final 
.Stage id\which the process culminates, the explicit 
synthesis <A the two separate moments, we have a 
form of the which combines the two and at 

the same time removes fine" sidedness in which 
each subsists. It is not a mere SmaJgKi'X Ji v&e 
two preceding moments ; it is a transformation of 
them, and is thus a further stage in the process of 
the notion, and is in that sense a new ‘ moment ’ in 
that process. Since it uuitea m itself the positive 
substance of the tw o preceding moments, and Bince 
these were the ultimate differences contained in the 
notion, this third moment completes the process of 
the notion, and bungs into prominence the reality 
of the unity underlying those differences from the 
start. It reveals this unity in explicit fora as the 
controlling principle of the differences, and reveals 
the differences explicitly as factors in the same 
single unity. In this third ‘ moment,’ therefore, 
the notion has completely expressed itself, it has 
‘ come to itself,’ it has ' become conscious of itself.’ 
In that sense the third moment is on a higher level 
than the preceding moments, and its truth is a 
higher truth regarding the nature of the notion. 
But it is not higher at the expense of the preceding 
stages ; it is higher only by containing their truth, 
and, indeed, because It contains their truth. It 
cancels their isolation from each other, and also 


their consequent opposition to each other. These, 
the isolation and opposition, are certainly removed ) 
for, in the final stage or moment, the two preceding 
elements are so completely interwoven that their 
opposition has no longer any significance for the 
notion. Each so permeates the other that only a 
regressive process of analysis can even distinguish 
them. In so far, then, as their negative relation to 
each other was the result of their fundamental op- 
position, this negation, essential as it is to the pro- 
cess of the notion, is the transitional aspect of the 
process, and disappears in the resulting final 
moment. Contradiction, then, which is vital to 
the process, exists only in order to be removed ; it 
is not final but transitional : to think out contra- 
diction is to abolish it. Hence it is that the final 
or absolute notion is entirely free from and entirely 
cancels all the contradictions involved in and in- 
cident to the lower ‘ finite * notions. Hence Hegel’s 
view, that contradiction is of the essence of hnitude 
The complete removal of contradiction is identical 
with ‘true’ infinitude, the self-closed and self- 
contained whole or absolute notion ; conversely, 
wherever there is fimtude there is process, and 
wherever there is piocess there is contradiction. 
The contradiction is thus not accidental to the 
nature of fimtude, but inherent in it, and is, in fact, 
the very reason of its connexion with infinitude, 
the presence of which, again, m the finite may be 
said to be the source of the negative movement, the 
contradiction, m fimtude as such. If the process 
weie endless, if infinitude were an infinite progress 
or legress, there could bo no contradiction and so 
no removal of it : we should have indefinite process 
in time, and not process in thought. Hence he 
names such a process the ‘ false ’ infinite, ' false ’ 
because it makes the attainment of a rounded sys- 
tem of truth, or indeed tiuth at all, meaningless 
and impossible 

How the ‘ higher unity’ or ‘ higher truth ’ is ar- 
rived at, it is not difficult to see. We may best 
bring this out by recurring to the illustration pre- 
viously referred to, The notion of propeity, we 
saw, is resolvablo into the two ultimat% factors of 
‘ownership ’ of a thing and the ‘ use ’ of the thing, 
these being opposed to each other They are op- 
posed because the ownership means tho detention 
of the thing as the con elate of exercising a per- 
manent or identical personal will in legard to the 
natural object, while the use of the thing means 
the dissipation of the thing, the evanescence of 
it, and hence the gradual loosening of the hold 
of the personal will over it In tlie former ele- 
ment the notion of property is expressed m terms of 
the nature of personal will, m tne lattor it is ex- 
pressed in terms of the nature of a thing or natural 
object Pei sonaf will provides the aspect of identity 
or universality in the sffuatfvya, tie thing provides 
the aspect of diversity or particularity. Sharply 
opposed as these are, tho analysis of the first, which 
is logically the prior element— -since will must be 
exerted befoie a natural object can become a thing 
and enter into a self-conscious situation as property 
— biings out the second. For ownership to be 
effective, will must be repeatedly and continuously 
exerted over it, and the continuous exertion of will 
over a thing is precisely what is meant by ‘ using * 
it. But the continuous use of a thing means that, 
since the thing is particular and the will universal, 
the thing destructible and the will indestructible, 
ultimately the thing is exhaustible and therefore 
our hold over it is terminable. The termination 
of property in a thing is thus involved in the very 
nature of property. In fact, the complete termina- 
tion of property m a thing is the very highest ex- 
pression of what property means for a will. This 
termination may De brought about in two ways, 
either by exhausting it so that it is no longer of 
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* use * and so no longer our property, or by openly 
giving it up as our property. The capacity to do 
either is involved in complete ownership, ' complete 
ownership involves complete use ’ ; the explicit sur- 
render of ownership is the highest proof of complete 
ownership, the complete exhaustion of our interest 
in the thing is the complete surrender of its signi- 
ficance as our property and the return of the thing 
once more to the sphere of nature from which it 
was taken to begin with. This, the final stage 
in the process of the notion of property, is, in legal 
phraseology, the moment of ‘relinquishment ’ of 
property. This moment therefore contains the 
positive substance of ownership in its purest and 
completest form, for we cannot relinquish what 
we ao not own completely ; and, on tho other hand, 
it oont&ins the positive substance of what is in- 
volved in 1 use ’ in its completest form, for we can- 
not truly use a thing unless we can make it 
independent of ourselves at choice, unless we are 
completely free to * do as we like with our own * ; 
otherwise the thing determines our will and not 
our will the thing. Thus in relinquishment of a 
thing the will most clearly reveals its complete 
freedom in relation to the tning, and most clearly 
manifests that the thing has no will of its own but 
is absolutely subordinate to a personal will. Re- 
linquishment in that way is the ‘ higher unity ’ of 
the separate elements involved in the notion of 
property. Yet it does not destroy their positive 
significance, for this is retained m the result ; 
it removes their antagonism m a form in which 
that antagonism can no longer exist, because both 
the elements go to constitute what that form itself 
is, and are inseparably interwoven in this highest 
moment. This moment is tho culmination of the 
process, or * dialectic,’ of property, for the notion of 
property is exhaustively expressed in this moment ; 
ami the notion of property can have further signifi- 
cance only as a part of a wider notion altogether, 
j.e. a notion expressing more fully the nature of 
self-conscious will which is at the basis of pro- 
perty. This further notion, as Hegel interprets 
the matter, is that of contract. 

Such then in outline is the nature of the pro- 
cess, or ‘ method,’ of the notion. Only one further 
question seems to be "worth raising: How does 
Hegel know where to start the process, what 
element in the notion to place first? The answer 
to the question is obtamea if we bear in mind that 
the aim of the process is the complete explicit 
realization of the whole of what a notion contains. 
The complete truth is the most concrete and 
systematic, the most or the highest individual. 
We cannot learn this all at once, and by mere 
intuition. It is a result. The result of the process 
determines the aim of the process, and the aim 
regulates the procedure. The procedure is thus 
from the simplest, most abstract, to the most 
articulated ana complex, the most concrete. Hence 
the first moment is always the logically simpler, 
more ultimate, and more abstract. It is that 
without which no other stage in the process would 
be possible at all, and no advance capable of being 
made to the concrete result. What this is in the 
case of a given notion can be revealed only to 
logical analysis, exercised in the light of the result 
to be achieved. In general it may be said that 
the notion in its aspect of identity as such is taken 
as logically prior to and the condition of all farther 
development of the notion : the aspect of diversity 
is then directly suggested and gives the second 
abstract moment. This holds good whether the 
notion we are seeking to unfold be such a com- 
prehensive notion as that of the State, or a minor 
subordinate notion, like that of property. 

The method of procedure above analyzed ia pre- 
cisely the same in essentials throughout the whole 


of Hegel’s system. It governs the process of 
evolving notions wherever they appear and what- 
ever they be. The process of connecting all the 
content of the notion of the State, for example, 
is essentially the same as that of connecting the 
aspects of contract, or conscience, or a free con- 
stitution. And tho process of connecting the 
constituents of tho whole Absolute notion, the 
notion of Absolute Individuality, is precisely the 
same as that required to connect the content of 
any part of the system — Religion, the State, or 
Nature. No doubt the method varies with the 
notions coM^^red, but only in the sense that form 
vanes witlt .»ntent, and yet is inseparable from 
content. Doubtless, again, Hegel may have been 
more successful in carrying out hia method in the 
case of certain notions and certain departments of 
hilosopby than in others Sometimes he may 
ave failed altogether, and often his analysis is 
obviously strained, artificial, and forced. But 
these are necessary incidents of the inevitable 
fallibility of genius, and must be so regaidcd. It 
Beeras a mistake to treat, as MoTaggart does, the 
variations in success of Hegel’s use of his method 
as so-called * changes of method ’ m the system. 
Misapplications are not deliberate changes; and 
the assumption that alterations were delibeiate 
either convicts Hegel of insmceiity in the con- 
struction of hia system, or legards him as work- 
ing out his system with mechanical and infallible 
success. 

In the light of the method as above explained 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that tho process of connecting the elements of a 
given notion is the same m character as that which 
connects the varioty of notions involved in a given 
sphere of the system and the totality of notions 
required to unfold the content of the whole system. 
For, just as from the point of view of a given 
notion its elements are * moments ’ in tho realiza- 
tion of that notion, so any given notion, short of 
the notion of Absolute Individuality, is a ‘ moment ’ 
in a wider notion, and is thus a stage in the 
realization of a completer truth. Property, for 
example, is a notion with subordinate ‘ moments,’ 
but property itself is a moment in the realization 
of the notion of ‘contract,’ just as contract again 
is a moment which helps to nnfold tho complete 
content of ‘abstract Right’ as an expression of 
free personal will which is the basis of the notion 
of the State ; and so throughout the whole system. 

It is impossible to go over the ground covered 
by the operation of the dialectic throughout all 
tne notions which emanate from reason in its inter- 
pietation or reconstruction of individuality in all 
its forms. To do this would require a re-statement 
of the whole system, and if given in outline would 
convey little concrete information. The whole 
value of the argument lies in its close association 
with the actual substance of reality ; the vitality 
of the dialectic draws its energy from each concrete 
form of individuality m turn, and works with its 
content as the inawelling organizing agency. 
There is nothing formalin tne procedure; the form 
of the method in fact takes on the colour and 
quality of the content. The principle that the 
notion of reason is the core of things being once 
for all adopted, it is henceforward throughout the 
system accepted as the truth of things, and reality 
is simply asked, so to say, to render up its meaning 
in terras of the notion and its method of procedure. 
The individual mind of the philosopher merely 
‘ looks on,’ as Hegel puts it, and records the result 
in the various spheres of truth into which reality 
naturally, or rather according to historically ac- 
cepted divisions, falls. 

o. Hegel’s view of ethics.— The ethical life in 
its most comprehensive sense is a particular aspect 
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of a more general loality, that of hnite mind It 
is not the highest expiession of finite nund, nor is 
it the lowest level at which mind exists It anses 
at that stage m the process of mind’s activity 
where having reached consciousness of itself as a 
(oncrete reality, finite mind utters its substance 
in an objective form It presupposes the conscious 
continuity of itself with nature, and freely commits 
the ends of its own being to the objective processes 
of nature, and finds nature supporting its own 
purposes It determines nature by its own ends , 
it * acts,’ and does not in so doing feel any sense of 
loss, but, on the contrary, feels enlarged and en 
nclied Similarly, it presupposes the conscious 
continuity of finite mind with finito mind, the 
identity of self with solf, the acknowledgment of 
self by other selves, and the open, concrete rccogm 
tion of intercommunion of self with other selves, 
so that one self shares the life of another in definite 
ways, and is expanded in so doing It presupposes, 
in short, the conscious univoi salivation or mind, 
brought about and sustained through intersub 
jective mtu com so which is carried on by all the 
means at the disposal of each mind — desire, emotion, 
end, etc Of these foims of objectification— that 
through conscious union with nature, and through 
conscious communion of finite mind with finite 
mind — the latter is infinitely the more important, 
because of the more explicit and complete identity 
of the component factors in the situation, and 
because the fiist form is involved as a neressan 
moans to the complete attainment of tho second 
Without ‘ nature f intercommunion of conscious 
selves would be impossible , without other seh es 
mind would nevei use above the limits and limita 
tions of * animated nature ’ 

When the resources of finite mind have been 
evolved to this level where it finds and accepts 
mind (finite mind) as its own object, an object 
responding to tho call of the subject and evoking 
its potentialities, then mind is in a condition 
where the open and free interrelation of self with 
self is possible , and in this interrelation consist 
essentially the ethical process and tho ethical life 
of man It thus forms a level of tho life of mmd 
quite by itself Computed with the previous 
stages of nund, it may be justly spoken of as 
‘objective’— explicitly universal and permanently 
embodied finite mmd , the previous stages by 
contrast being spoken of as ‘subjective mind 
And further, because this level of mmd is its own 
creation and product, using nature, but not itself 
the outcome of nature, it is self constituted and 
self determined, and therefore free 

Thus the region of the life of mmd where ethical 
life exists is that of free objective finite mind 
This is the form of reality, the type of ‘ notion,’ 
which has to be evolved by the science of ethics, 
and its parts logically connected by its inherent 
dialectic 

In the order of reality the whole comes before 
the parts, the complete before the incomplete , 
and in the whole we see most clearly the nature of 
that individuality with which we are dealing The 
whole where finite mind is expanded and objectified 
m its eompletest way is historically the State 
This is the most concrete phase of objective nund ; 
this, in faot, is the concrete reality to which the 
notion of objective nund primarily refers, and 
which contains all other ways in which that notion 
is expressed But in the order of exposition we 
must begin with the most elementary w ay in which 
this notion of objective nnnd is embodied, the 
simplest form m which the notion of free objectified 
mind is expressed In every form, from the 
simplest ana most abstract to the most complex 
and concrete, essentially the same principle is 
real i7c l, but the fullness of its content, 01 its 


* realization,* vanes in degree of ‘ truth ’ or ade- 
quacy to the nature of the notion in question 
What this simplest phase of the notion ib can again 
be found only by experience , but this means no 
more than that the philosopher, observing the 
nature of the notion considered, is m touch with 
all the appearances of its reality 

The primary subordinate notions into which the 
concrete notion of objective mind falls are arrived 
at by a logical analysis of its content Objective 
nnnd, free will, may sustain itself directly (a) 
through the external relation of will to will, 
(b) thiough the inner life of each self conscious 
individual will being aware of itself as a self 
contained unit of objective mmd, and, (c) finally, 
through tho fiee and unreserved intercommunion 
of mind with mmd, an intercommunion which 
avails itself of both external and internal atti 
tudes of will, but is a fuller realization of the 
objective mind than either In each case we have 
the same factors, mind conscious of itself through 
explicit relation to other finite selves, and realizing 
itself in this relationship 1 he first is the sphere 
of the legal relationships of wills , the second, that 
of inner moral sentiment, purpose, all that is 
summed up in the term ‘ moral conscience ’ , the 
third is that of social institutions these are 
stages in the fulfilment of the same end, and are 
only logically sepaiable moments of that one end 
Thus legal relations are impossible by themselves , 
no social order, no objective mmd, could subsist by 
them alone, for tho obvious reason that in them 
the notiofi of mmd is not fully realized The inner 
side of mind— what the individual is ‘for himself’ 
— is ignored in law, or considered only as relatively 
suboidmate, as having significance only in so far 
as it throws light on ‘acts/ on the external ex 
} tessions of will which are alone the sphere and 
interest of law properly understood Yet the inner 
side is of supreme importance to the individual, 
and also of supreme importance to the complete 
life of society It is at least of equal importance 
with law as a realization of mind, and is m any 
case as necessary for the complete expiession of 
tho mind s nature The fullness of intercommunion 
of mind with mind demands that the powers of 
response within tho individual shall reflect and 
correspond to the demands made upon it by others 
The third stage is equally necessary, anil cannot 
subsist apart from the two preceding , for the 
complete intercommunion involved in social msti 
tu tions is as impossible and incomplete without legal 
relations as it is without the inner adjustments of 
the individual mind to the inner life of others 

Taking these prnnary elements m the con 
stitution of the complete notion of objective mmd, 
Hegel analyzes them as successive stages, and 
under the general designations of (1) abstract law, 
(2) morality (Moralttat), and (3) the social order 
{Sittlxchkeit) Each of these is a notion, a subor 
dinate notion in the whole, but a notion none the 
less, because each has an individuality all its own, 
is a unity in difference 

(1) The forms assumed by the external relation of 
nund to mmd constituting the sphere of law are 
easily stated, and are more or less familiar m every 
historical code of laws Individual wills may lie 
legally related and combined indirectly or directly, 
positively and negatively (l ) They are related 
externally and in an indirect manner when some 
external, ‘natural’ object is the common centre 
of their interest and of the activity of their separ 
ate wills ; this is the sphere of property, essentially 
an objective realization of mind and a relation of 
one mind to another, metim and tuum being correla- 
tive and inseparable terms ; it is primarily positive 
and only in a secondary sense negative (if ) They 
are dncctly related when two or more wills have 
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a mutual hold over each other as regards certain 
actions of their respective wills, ana on certain 
explicit conditions mutually and freely arranged 
between the separate wills so related ; this is the 
notion of contract. Only a limited range of the 
activity of an individual will can be contracted 
away ; hence, no matter how close the contract, 
the individual wills as such still retain their inde- 
pendence ; a will cannot contract itself entirely 
away without self-contradiction and without con- 
tradicting the notion of a contract. It is a fullei 
realization of objective mind than proporty, be- 
cause contract enters more deeply than property 
into the structure of the individual will ; the very 

owers of a will, as such, are made the basis of 

he contract. It is both positive and negative in 
explicit terms, for a contract explicitly limits as 
well as unites the contracting wills (m.) The 
third form m which wills are related externally is 
primarily negative, and only in a secondary way 
positive. One will may, of itself and without 
the acknowledgment of another will, invade the 
domain of individuality of another, and to some 
extent curtail the activity of this will. The in- 
vading will may do so to any extent, even to the 
destruction of the existence of the invaded will, 
and may do so unconsciously or deliberately. The 
relation is here primarily negative, because one of 
the wills thrusts the other aside and does not admit 
its reality, while the other (invaded) will in its 
turn reacts on the first and domes the reality of 
the invading will as regards the specific action of 
that will. This is the notion of wrong-doing in all 
its forms, ‘civil’ and ‘criminal.’ It is obviously 
an external relationship ; still it is a relation, and 
a relation of an objective kind, for each acts and 
expresses lus will before the eyes of the other. 

The above notions exhaust the possible external 
relations of wills to one another, and the last stage 
enters even more deeply into tho substance of will 
than either of the others, more especially when the 
^viong-doing is delibeiate. For m wrong-doing 
the agent and the sufterer call upon the inmost 
claims and resources of their personality in order 
to assert and defend their respective positions ; 
and the process of removing tlie wrong makes 
further demands on the concrete nature of then 
individuality m order to reinstate their true 
relations to each other. Their value in their own 
eyes and their significance for the society to which 
they belong are called in question, and force them 
to bring out more explicitly their real nature as 
wills, and establish as the result a concord which 
has an inner side as well as an outer. This ap- 
pears very cleaily, for example, in the etlect of 
punishment on the wrong-doer. 

It is probably because of this effect of the pro- 
cess of wrong-doing and of its removal that Hegel 
finds the logical connexion between ‘law’ and 
* morality * at the point where wrong is righted. 
The logical transition seems indeed forced and 
artificial, as so many of lus transitions from one 
fundamental notion to another can be shown to be ; 
and certainly it is by no means so convincing as 
that between the successive stages of the analysis 
of law. 

(2) Morality, or the inner side of realized mind, 
likewise has its various modes of expression. The 
analysis of morality is one of Hegel’s richest and 
most subtle contributions to the interpretation of 
the moral life, even if we add that its value lies 
less in the framework of its logical order than in 
its insight into concrete moral experience. An 
individual’s morality is the working plan through 
which the inner processes of his mind are brought 
into the service of an objective life with other 
individual minds. It is not therefore a private pre- 
serve of individuality, within which he shuts him- 


self off from society ; it can be so applied, no doubt, 
but when so applied it becomes the source of evil 
and not of good for the individual. The true con- 
scious good of the individual lies m the subordina- 
tion and regulation of the functions of his inner 
life in the interests of a systematic unity with his 
fellows. The conception of such a unity, con- 
sciously operating upon the inner conditions of his 
activity, relative to his peculiar place in the ob- 
jective system, and growing into definiteness and 
clearness with the success of his efforts to attain it 
—this is the good of and for tho individual as a 
specific centre of finite mind. This region of 
morality may therefore be described as the indi- 
vidual's conscious perspective of his objective life 
with his fellows, and is the process of realizing and 
reflecting in Ins inner life the objective system of 
social well-being with which he, as a special centre, 
is bound up. It covers such facts as intention, 
conscious purpose, happiness, duty, emotion, and, 
highest of all expressions of this attitude, the in- 
dividual * conscience’ with its possibilities for good 
and for evil to the individual. The whole luner 
life of the individual is in this way a moral micro- 
cosm of the objective self-contained macrocosm of 
a historical society, and is realized directly on its 
own account, indirectly as an embodiment of com- 
plete objective mind 

(3) The third stage of objective mind — the social 
order — covers all that wo mean by the institu- 
tional aspect of the life of a society Heie we 
have the free unreserved interaction of individual 
mind with individual mind, the interweaving of 
intei ests and purposes within and without the con- 
ditions of universal law, with and without the 
sanctions and guidance of individual conscience 
Institutions are the utmost individuals can achieve 
in the relations they establish with one another ; 
and they contain all the human interests of which 
their finite individualities, so far as intercom- 
municating, are capable. From one point of view 
they are expiessions of finite mind, from another 
point of view hmte minds are the living particu- 
lar foci of the objective concrete spirit embodied 
in institutions. More than all else in objective 
mind, therefoie, institutions are ‘ ends in them- 
selves.’ They are in no sense creations of * nature,’ 
because institutions use nature as mstiumental for 
the continuous intercommunion of finite spirits. 
They are, however, created by self-conscious miml 
at its highest level, created as universal embodi- 
ments of mind, and created for the maintenance of 
universal and constant relations between indi- 
viduals. They are always ‘ instituted,’ sot up by 
deliberate resolve ; and, once established, are 
maintained rather by the universality of the ends 
they embody than by the clear conscious resolution 
of their component individuals. They have a kind 
of life of their own once they are set going ; and 
they continue in being by their own Ringle reality, 
whose complete significance any given individual 
may be only partially aware of, and as a rale only 
partially shares. Much of the life of institutions 
is for the component individuals unknown, much 
is carried on by conscious automatism, and in some 
coses, e g. the State, the institution is maintained 
even against the judgment of the individual re- 
garding his conscious interests. Still this uncon- 
sciousness in the life of institutions is at most a 
mere matter of degree, and rather a psychological 
condition of carrying on the institution than a 
logical aspect of its structure. Consent and in- 
telligence are always presupposed, and the self- 
consciousness in which the institution is rooted 
may break oat at any time into criticism and lead 
to farther initiative and progress in the life of the 
institution. 

In a word, then, the institutional stage of ob- 
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jective mind is the direct and conscious operation 
of a definitely realized collective unity of individual 
minds upon the individual components sharing in 
its life ; a unity maintained through each, but more 
ooncrete than any ; a unity secured on certain ex- 
pressed foi mulated conditions and therefore imply- 
ing ‘ law’ ; a unity permeating the inner processes 
and well-being of its components, and therefore in- 
volving what the stage of ‘ morality ’ contains. It 
is logically higher in value than the preceding 
stage, and ethically higher m authority and signi- 
ficance. It is historically pnor in existence to the 
component individuals, ana prior therefore to both 
‘law’ and individual morality. In its earliest 
forms its mode of regulation is that of ‘custom,’ 
and custom is at first the source of law and the 
ruler of conscience. In its highest forms tho social 
older is a blend of custom and self-conscious regula- 
tion, the former acting as the conserving, quasi- 
unconscious method of procedure, the latter as the 
principle of criticism, initiative, and progress. 

The institutional condition is capable of indefi- 
nite development, and there is, strictly speaking, 
no piactical limit to the number of institutions. 
But historically and m principle some institutions 
are more rooted in the natural conditions of man, 
more lasting in character, and more universal in 
their purpose than others, and so more fundamental 
in the structure of objective mind Such are the 
institutions of the family, the city, and the State, 
and these again are in the ordei of their ethical 
importance. The first is based on the natural 
organic fact of sex ; provides tho sphere foi inter- 
communion of paiticular minds m terms of natural 
afi’ection, sympathy, and direct personal helpful- 
ness ; and has its larger ethical significance in the 
reanng and moulding of new individuals for the 
wider life of the whole community. The Becond 
rests on the natural need of varied organic susten- 
ance; gives rise to and makes possible the complex 
interdependence of co-operating individuals each 
and all engaged in obtaining a livelihood ; and 
finds its larger ethical significance in the organiza- 
tion of economic relations in such a way as to give 
free oppoitumty of self-expansion to all and pro- 
tection to each in the fulfilment of his function. 
The third rests on the need of forceful security 
from interference from without the community, of 
regulated security from interference as between 
individuals and minor institutions within the 
society, and of concentrating the whole resources 
of objective mind in a single all-comprehensive 
dominating unity, which is capable of acting on 
every part and giving rounded completeness to the 
ethical life of finite objective mind. 

The State is thus the culmination of the reality 
of objective ramd as an organized ethical whole of 
human purpose consciously aotmg on the individ- 
uals and fulfilled by them. As an ethical whole 
each State is or should be a single individuality, 
self-contained, and therefore sufficient for the 
ethical life of its component individuals. The 
finitudo of any given State is inseparable from it, 
and is & limitation as regards its capacity to ex- 
haust the life of humanity as such. Each State 
is hut one State amongst othor States, all expres- 
sive of humanity. Tho ethical life is therefore & 
restricted area of reality, and not an exhaustive 
expression of the Absolute, or, for that matter, 
even of humanity. When, however, we pass be- 
yond the State and oonsider the life of humanity 
as embodied in all States, we pass from the ethical 
life proper to the drama of human history. This 
is inseparable from the course of the world in all 
its aspects. The treatment of States from thiB 
point of view is undertaken by the more compre- 
hensive part of Hegel’s system, the * Philosophy of 
History/ an interpretation of States as realizing 


in various degrees the idea of freedom of will 
embodied in eacli State. 

7 . Hegel’s view of religion. — Religion occupies 
a peculiar position in Hegel's philosophy. . Philo- 
sophy as a whole and m its paits is determined by 
its object ; it always has a definite form of indi- 
viduality to deal with. Reality as the absolutely 
individual whole is the supieme object of philo- 
sophy ; the evolution of its content is the syste- 
matic development of the Absolute Idea, the 
reason-constituted essence of Absolute Spirit. The 
various divisions and subdivisions of the philosophi- 
cal system, nature, finite mind, etc., are dealt with 
as speciho individuations of this ultimate reality ; 
their content is evolved in detail as ‘ moments * of 
the supreme truth, and thus gives rise to the various 
parts of the absolute philosophy, the various 
‘ philosophical sciences.’ Beyond tlie one complotc 
absolute science and the various subordinate 
‘sciences’ in that system, beyond reality as a 
whole and reality m its parts, there is nothing foi 
philosophy to deal with. A philosophical science 
is the systematic evolution of the real in terms of 
its fundamental essence or notion ; and the real is 
a whole of pai ts, a unity of divoise elements. 

Now religion is not an object m tho sense of a 
sphere of reality : it is an attitude towards an 
object. The only form of object possible is cithei 
the Absolute or some specific sphere of the Absolute. 
As Hegel continually asseits, the object of the 
religious attitude is the Absolute in its unity, m 
its completeness, in its ‘truth.’ But tins reality 
is also the peculiar domain of philosophy, or 
speculative science; and speculation m Hegel’s 
view is alone necessary and suihcient to give the 
complete truth about the Absolute Here then lies 
an obvious difficulty. It cannot be met by saying 
that the Absolute in philosophy is not the same as 
the Absolute in religion. The Jotter, as well as 
the spirit, of Hegel’s system is against such a view : 
the Absolute in philosophy is emphatically identi- 
fied with God in religion, and in the highest 
religion there is not oven tho semblance of con- 
trast Nor are there tuo truths a,’>out the 
Absolute ; the Absolute is the supreme truth and 
the supreme truth is one. Hegel’s solution of tho 
difficulty is found m drawing a distinction between 
the ‘form’ in which the Absolute is grasped m 
the case of religion and of philosophy, and the 
‘ content ’ which they both deal with. The ‘ form ’ 
is different in the two cases, the ‘content’ is 
precisely the same. The same Absolute is present 
in both and in the same sense, viz. as Spmt, self- 
conscious and rational ; and its mode of realization 
is the same, viz. it is ‘conscious of itself’ m the 
religious mind as well as in speculative philosophy. 
But the medium through which its realization is 
ellocted, tho ‘form’ in which the ‘ content ’ is ex- 
pressed, is in religion that of feeling, of Bensnous 
intuition, and of significant sensuously symbolical 
general ideas, wheieas in philosophy the ‘form’ 
is that of the notion qud notion (as above ex- 
plained, p. 672 If.). 

This solution, however, only raises a further 
difficulty. The notion, as we have seen, is the 
final form in which truth appears, and the notion 
alone is entirely adequate to convey absolute 
truth. Is the * form ’ used by religion an approxi- 
mation to the notion, or is it co-equal in value 
with it for the Absolute which expresses itself in 
the religious life ? There is no doubt that Hegel’s 
view is that the religious ‘ form ’ is not in itself 
completely adequate to the essential nature of 
Absolute Spirit, and that the religions • form ’ calls 
for and is compelled by its own ‘ dialectic ’ to pass 
to the supreme form in which truth is embodied — 
the * notion.* Hence it is that on his view philo- 
sophy, and not religion, is tho highest expression 
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of self-conscious spirit ; and that speculation is the 
final stage and * crown’ of the life of spirit. 

It is difficult to resist drawing an obvious 
inference. If it is possible, as Hegel maintains, to 
oonvey the truth aoout the Absolute in the form 
which is the essence of the Absolute (self-conscious 
reason), and thus perfectly adequate to the nature 
of the Absolute, then religion is simply the way 
of error; if, on the other hand, religion is not 
the way of error, the claim of philosophy to 
express the final truth about the Absolute is 
untenable, since the Absolute requires to express 
t tself m the sphere of feeling, intuition, ana re- 
presentative ideas, as well as through the notion. 
On the former alternative, religion is in strict- 
ness unnecessary, and philosophy is all that God 
requires to convey His truth to finite spirit ; on 
the latter alternative, religion is necessary and 
philosophy has no claim to priority of value over 
religion, since the Absolute is its own standard of 
value and one form of self expression is as needful 
as the other. Eithor philosophy fulfils a purpose 
altogether dillerent from religion, or else philo- 
sophy is not by itself the highest and completely 
concrete expression of the Absolute. 

The ambiguity involved in Hegel’s position was 
not merely a source of great perplexity to Ins 
followers, and led to diametrically opposite m- 
teipretations of the religious significance of his 
doctrine, but it was clearly a source of trouble to 
himself when he came to aeline tho boundaries of 
religion and phdobophy. It is easy to see how the 
difficulty arose. Hegel claims that it is possible 
m virtue of the pnnciple of his system to take up 
a theocentnc position, and to express not simply 
what the finite spirit thinks of tho Absolute Spirit, 
but how the Absolute Spirit must itself think, i 
Thought, in the sense of the ‘ notion,’ is absolute 
thought, thought as it is for the Absolute. In 
religion and pure speculation we have before us 
what the Absolute Spirit is in and for itself and 
lfcw it articulates itself. Religion is the ‘ self- 
consciousness of God,’ not simply how finite spirit 
is conscious of God, but how the Absolute Spirit 
is conscious of itself in finite spirit • the Absolute 
Spirit ‘ manifests itself * in man, and the manifesta- 
tion does not conceal but openly reveals its very 
nature. The revelation of God to man in religion 
and God’s revelation of Himself to Himself in 
finite spirit are one and the same revelation, much 
in the same sense as Spinoza maintained that 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ was at once ‘God’s 
love of Himself’ and ‘man’s love of God.’ Simi- 
larly, with the necessary change of * form,’ specula- 
tive philosophy is the * self -consciousness of the 
Absolute Spirit,’ the notion of Absolute Mind 
articulating itself to itself and to finite mind at 
the same time, since finite mind adds nothing and 
detracts nothing in the process, but merely ‘looks 
on* at the process of self-articulation. In the 
result, therefore, the system of notions constitut- 
ing the substance of the Absolute Reason is the 
thought of God, as He was or is in the beginning 
‘before the creation of nature and finite spirit. 
Self-manifestation in religion, self-articulation in 
speculative science — both proceed from the same 
Spirit ; both are therefore necessary to it. as indeed 
both ore commonly considered inevitable in the 
life-history of finite experience. How then can the 
two be distinguished? More especially how can 
the two be distinguished in terms of and by the 
necessity of the ‘notion,’ so as to satisfy the 
demands of a philosophy which lives and moves 
within the sphere of tlie * notion ’ ? How can the 
notion dialeetically exhibit the necessity of two 
separate self-revelations of the Absolute Spirit? 
How can the notion justify by its own procedure 
an 'inferior’ and less adequate expression of the 


| nature of the Absolute than that supplied by the 
notion ? How, in short, can tho notion find a place 
within its own form for a non-notional representa- 
tion of the absolute truth ? 

It is not surprising, when we view the matter 
in the light of the above, that Hegel’s efforts to 
draw the line between religion and philosophy 
should show considerable vacillation. Thus we 
find at one time art treated as a port of religion, 
at another time religion tioated as separate from 
art ; at one time art and religion are distinguished 
as regards their form of expression, at another the 
form adopted by art is used as a means to give 
substantiality to the religious attitude. Again, 
religion is regarded as independent of philosophy 
and os a vitally necessary moment of expression ; 
at another time religion is treated as a prelude to 
philosophical truth, yielding up its claims to bo 
truth when the higher point of view of philosophy 
is reached ; at one time religion is a phase of 
philosophy, at another philosophy is a phase of 
religion, since philosophy is * also the service of 
God’; at one point ‘feeling,’ ‘intuition,’ and 
‘symbolic representation* of God are cancelled 
and superseded in the ‘notion,’ as indeed m a 
sense thoy must be since they are lowei levels of 
conscious life ; at another time these forms are 
tieated as individual forms embodying in them- 
selves the notion like any other individual mode 
of reality, and so capable of being interpreted and 
dialectically developed m terms of the notion. 

This uncertainty of treatment Beems almost 
inevitable in a system whicli claims as philosophy 
to interpret the Divine mind and also to givo a 
philosophical interpretation of a religious, or non- 
plulosoplucal, apprehension of tho same reality, 
which seeks to lie a religious philosophy and yet 
to find an independent place in its scheme for a 
philosophical religion, which asserts that the ‘ Logic,’ 
or general ground-plan of the system, is ‘theology,’ 
and at the same time trios to justify tho claims 
of historical theology. Religion was accepted as 
a fact of history, and its nature had to be traced 
to its source m the Absolute. In the religious 
life, limte spirit claims to be in communion with 
Absolute Spirit. Hegel’s view of philosophy re- 

? [Uired him to prove that such communion arises 
rom the necessary procedure of Absolute Spirit, 
and that it was thus a stage in the evolution of 
the Absolute Idea as expounded by philosophy. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that 
whatever value attaches to Hegel’s analysis of 
religion, his attempt to fit religion into the dia- 
lectical construction of his system cannot be 
regarded as either successful or logically satis- 
factory. However we interpret his position, it 
appears unconvincing. On the face of the matter, 
it seems as unaccountable that the Absolute should 
adopt the confessedly imperfect media of ‘feeling’ 
and * symbolic ideas ’ 1 to convey its truth to itself 
as it is for finite spirit, when, so to say, it always 
has in its grasp for the same purpose the perfect 
medium of self-expression, the ‘notion.’ On the 
other hand, the elimination of all personal qualities 
in the logical coherence of the notion is a consum- 
mation of the religions life which is attained at 
the cost of the intimately personal communion 
of finite spirit with Absolute Spirit, in which, as 
Hegel asserts, religions experience is rooted ; and, 
if the choice has to be mode at all, there is little 
doubt that the religions mind, even in the highest 
form of religion, will not regard Logic as an 
adequate substitute for Love. When, again, we 
consider the endless varieties in mood and expres- 
sion assumed by religious life in the course of the 

1 This symbolic character of religious ideas Is never tran- 
soended ; it is found in the highest or ' absolute relifkm’ ss 
well m in the ' religion of nature' 
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history of mankind it seems nothing else than 
grotesaue to treat all the creations of the religious 
attitude fiom the phantoms of primitive fear to 
the asj irations of the saints, os expressions of the 
self consciousness of God in the soul of man 
Dialectic U necessity of that kind does more than 
ustice to the folly of man at the price of doing 
ess than justice to the wisdom of God In the 
history of leligion, as m history generally, it may 
be true to insist that the * Wdtgeschichte tst das 
Wellgencht , but a judgment of the world is not 
a justification of it 

betting aside, then the difficulties presented by 
Hegel s attempt to build religion into the logical 
stiucture of Ins system, the success of his analysis 
of religious experience is not seriously affected 
by its somewhat artificial association with the 
exigencies of Ins method Religion m Ins view is 
a oonscious 1 elation of luute spirit to the Absolute 
as spirit, and from this fundamental principle 
everything else follows Ihe relation is double 
sided, and is maintained through sj mtual activity 
of both the terms involved God as the supreme 
spiritual unity of mans woild (nature and finite 
spirit) communes with man as spirit, and this 
communion takes the form essentially of ‘mam 
festation,’ ‘reflation’ Iho activity of spmt is 
necessarily self manifestation, manifestation to a 
self, and manifestation of a self 1 his manifosta 
tion constitutes the tiuth the substance, the 
reality of ieh„ion Bung not merely truth about 
God, but truth of God God as trutn, this inani 
festation is at once God s consciousness of Himself 
in man, and man s consciousness of God in himself 
Ihe truth is one and the same on both sides, and 
both are aware of the same truth 1 he peculiarity 
of the religious life just consists in this essential 
unity of man s spirit with God s spirit, a unity that 
defies separation The impertui bable * certainty ’ 
in the religious mind of its direct intimacy with 
Absolute Spirit is the psychological effect of this 
fundamental unity lliis certainty is found in 
all religious experience, and is so complote that 
it can and doos take the form of mere ‘feehn,, 
as well as the foirn of thought Its ‘beliefs aie 
often a blend of feeling and idea, and its beliefs are 
always immediate to the religious consciousness 
In maintaining this attitude, however man never 
confuses the position of God in the relation with 
that of man God is the self rovenler, man is the 
recipient of the manifestation Man does not 
create the reality, the tiuth, revealed to him , he 
accepts it Ills attitude is that of ‘submission 
‘worship,’ ‘acquiescence,’ ‘expectancy’, Gods 
attitude is that of the ‘all giver, the ‘all wise,’ 
the * all pow erful, the ‘ deliverer ’ The immediacy 
of the communion never cancels the distinction of 
the terms related, hnite spirit and Absolute Spirit 
The relation, again, is that of the concrete human 
spirit to the Absolute The union may be effected 
through any element of nature or finite spirit , and 
the manifestation may adopt as its vehicle of com 
munioation with mams spirit any level or function 
of oonscious life, whether in the sphere of feeling, 
ideas or volition, theoretical or practical These 
together — the feature of nature or finite spirit by 
which God is expressed and the mode of conscious 
life which constitutes the form of conscious com 
mumon with God— determine the different kinds 
of religious attitude which can be assumed, and 
the different types of religions which historically 
appear Thus God * appears ’ in and is identified 
with the realm of sense, with objects and powers 
of nature inorganio or organio, with the purposes 
of man’s moral life, with the purposes that keep 
man and nature together, and with self-conscious 
ness in its purest expression Similarly God com 
mumcatcs with man's mind through pure feeling, 


through ‘intuition,’ through symbolic general 
ideas, through the ‘notion’ of reason And, just 
as it is not the part of nature, or of man’s life as a 
pait, that is the objective reality for the religious 
mind, but the one Absolute Spirit as fooused m the 
part, so the mere feeling or idea is not looked upon 
as conveying an impersonal systematic truth about 
God, but as a < hannel of communication with God, 
and indeed as a consciously imperfect medium of 
conscious communion, a symbolic language of 
human appiehension, a figurative human sug 
gestion used to make vivid and personal the con 
ciete consciousness of the Divme presence m man s 
soul If the idea used is taken as literal systematic 
truth, it is not merely on critical analysis found to 
ho untrue, but it loses its religious significance it 
becomes an attempt at speculative impersonal inter 
pretation, not a channel of spiritual personal com 
mumon 1 Ihis can be illustrated from the ideas 
found in any religion, viz the * wrath ’ of God, God 
as ‘Creator,’ God os ‘Father,’ and even moie 
abstract ideas such as God as ‘ .First Cause ’ 

In the leligious life there is a constant process 
taking place in the soul of man by winch the com 
mumon is effectively lealized and sustained, an 
activity by which that union is kept up or restored 
when interrupted In contrast to the way in 
which God is presented to the soul, which Hegel 
describes m one passage as the ‘ theoretical ’ aspect 
of religion, this piocess of suppoitmg the union 
and restoring an interrupted union is called the 
‘ practical ’ aspect of religion 1 his practical aspect 
is the oult , it constitutes an inseparable element 
in every religion, and varies with each religion as 
the idea of God varies 

1 he foregoing is in brief Hegel s general notion 
of religion with the essential elements found in one 
form or another in every religion It will be seen 
at once that this notion owes quite as much of 
its contents to psychological analysis of religious 
experience as to logical analysis of the nature of 
Absolute bpint Still more close is the connexiin 
between the history of religion and Ins ‘ notion ’ of 
religion, when we consider the further development 
of tne aigument in the ‘Philosophy of Religion ’ 
While no doubt Hegel intended to portray the 
logical evolution of the stages required to realize 
the above notion of religion m its completeness, the 
evolution owes as much to psychology and history 
as to logic , and it is not easy to say which is the 
most important The notion of religion is realized , 
» e , man is conscious of God or God becomes con 
scious in man, at all the levels at which finite 
consciousness exists — sense, understanding, reason, 
spirit These levels form together a succession of 
stages m the fulfilment of the life of human con 
sciousness, the connexion and evolution of which 
constitute m part the ‘ Phenomenology of Mind ’ 
1 he evolution of the notion of religion follows the 
course taken in the development of the stages of 
consciousness Again, by what seems to the 
student of Hegel s system a piece of good fortune, 
but which is doubtless the background of Hegel’s 
own thought, there is a historical type and form 
of religion corresponding to each of these stages in 
the morphological development of consciousness 
This historical material is drawn from the history 
of mankind m general and the history of religions 
in particular Each specific religion has its place 
determined in the evolution of religion in general 
by the stage in the evolution of consciousness to 
wnioh it corresponds and at which it is realized 
Thns the evolution of consciousness mediates the 
connexion between the general notion of religion 
and the general history of religions experience in 
mankind By this means Hegel’s development of 

1 This oonfusion is precisely ths source of the ' confliot between 
science and religion/ or between philosophy and theology 
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the notion of religion is at once a statement of the 
way in which the notion of religion is gradually 
evolved and exhaustively realized in finite spirit, 
and also a genetically constructed system of the 
historical forms in which religion has appeared. 
In a word, his notion of religion is evolved in its 
concreteness by giving a morphogenetic construc- 
tion of the forms assumed by religious experience 
in human history. It is ‘ logical ’ in the sense that 
the forms are arranged so as to show an ever- 
increasing advance in the notion from abstract to 
concrete , it is ‘ historical ’ in the sense that specific 
religions are extracted from human history because 
they typify in actual form and reveal to analysis 
tho stages in this advance. 

We have therefore in the working out of Hegel’s 
‘ Philosophy of Religion ’ a plan adopted which is 
the same in principle as that followed in his ‘His- 
tory of Philosophy,’ or again in his ‘ Philosophy 
of History.’ Just as the ‘ History|of Plnlobopny ’ 
may be described as philosophy itself ‘ taking its 
timo,’ or at least taking time for its unfolding, and 
history in general as human * freedom ’ m the 
makmg, so we may describe the history of religion 
as the notion of religion working itself out undei 
the conditions of time and human limitations. It 
is altogether m the spirit of Hegel’s system to 
demonstrate the inseparable unity of notion and 
reality, to establish the notion as the essence of 
the real. In the case of religion the real is cost 
in the mould of history, and bound up with the 
course of time Hence the evolution of the notion 
of religion must necessarily be the evolution of an 
historical 1 eality. 

We need not trace here in detail the analysis 
Hegel gives of the various histoiical religions 
Suffice it to say that he finds the simplest forms of 
religion to be tho religions of Nature, t e with 
natural objects of sense as their media ; the middle 
forms of religion to bo those of Greece and Rome ; 
the highest or absolute foim of religion to be 
Cliristiauity. Tho outcome of his argument would 
thus seem to he the philosophical defence of the 
place claused for Christianity amongst the peoples 
of Western Europe. The critical student may 
suspect such a result of savouring of predilection 
and partisanship rather than of abstract impersonal 
logic, and may find more than traces, m such an 
argument, of the spirit of all theodicies. Rut on 
the first count Hegel claims that to be a sound 
Lutheran is to be on the side of reason, and on the 
second he does nob hesitate to maintain that all 
philosophy is in the long run a theodicy. 
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J. B. BAILLIK. 

HEINE.— I. Life and writings.— Heme was 
born on the eve of tho 19th cent. , whether the 
year was 1797 or 1799 has been a matter of dis- 
pute which can never be finally settled, since all 
the records have been destroyed by fire He him- 
self insisted that 13tli Dec. 1709 was the correct 
date, and, erroneously regarding 1st Jan. 1800 as 
commencing the new century, spoke of himself as 
the first man of the 19th century. He was born 
at a time when the despotism which had tyran- 
nized Europe was rapidly breaking up and yield- 
ing before the approaching forces of democratic 
freedom He was a supieme illustiation of that 
close alliance between tragedy and comedy which 
stamps all periods in which new wine is fermenting 
in old bottles. Dusseldorf was his native place, 
and this circumstance perhaps partially accounts 
for the spell w’hich France cast over him, and for 
his satiric attitude towards the Teuton peoples ; 
for the French were dominant in the Rhenish pio- 
vmces during his earliest years. Yet he was in 
a sense without nationality. His parents were 
Jewish. The father, Samson Heine, was easy- 
going and unintellectual, unliko his brother Solo- 
mon, who became one of the uchest men in Ger- 
many, but he was fond of art and music, and 
gained the deep affection of his son ; the mother, 
who came of a cultured, originally Dutch family, 
was full of energy, well-educated, an admirer of 
Goethe and Rousseau, and had the greater influ- 
ence on the mind of Heme. Harry, os he was 
christened, was their eldest child ; his nature 
seemed to embrace the most contradictory of 
traits, for * in soul he was an early Hebre>v ; in 
spirit, an ancient Greek ; in mind a republican of 
the nineteenth century’ (Sharp’s Life, 12). He 
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was a quick boy, an energetic and appreciative 
lover of books, and he avaiJed hmiseli of oppor- 
tunities for study which were given him by an 
uncle who was a studious physician and minor 
author. 

From Ins early attempts at verso Heine was sent 
to the drudgery of a bank at Frankfort. After a 
penod of business life m Hamburg with his uncle 
Solomon Heine, an unsuccessful venture on his 
own account, and the disappointment of a rejected 
proposal to Ins cousin Amalie, he left Hamburg to 
study law at Bonn m 1819, his maintenance being 

E rovuled by his rich uncle. Thence he moved to 
! bit ingen, and thon to Berlin, where his first 
volume of poems appeared in 1821. Hitherto he 
had paid little attention to law, being engrossed 
in German history, literature, and Aesthetics, but 
under Ed. (Ians ho oagerly studied the history and 
theory of jurisprudence, and even began a treatise 
on the Constitutional Law of the Middle Ages. 
Here, also, he came under the influence of Hegel, 
and he was admitted into literary coteries which 
gave him opportunities of meeting the most emi- 
nent men of letters. He formed a friendship, 
which became very intimate and lasted all his 
life, with Moses Moser, a man possessing a wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, and well versed m 
literature and philosophy. After a period of ill- 
health, he returned to Gbttingen in 1824 and 
resumed the study of law. In that year he took 
a walking tour through the Harz Mountains and 
wrote an attractive account of his journey, partly 
in verse and partly m prose The journey included 
a brief visit to Goethe, which he describes in one 
of Ins letters to Moser. 

In 1825, with the solo view of being promoted 
to legal olflee, Heine was baptized into tho Chris- 
tian Church, much to his regret in later years, 
for his action served only to render him suspect 
among Christians and Jews alike. Shortly after- 
wards he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in that year and the following Julius Campe 
published lus Rcmbilder ( Travel Pictures) in two 
volumes, an autobiographical sketch called Ideen : 
Das Buck le Grand, anu more poems. Heine now 
visited England (from April to August 1827), but 
formed only a poor impression of London. * Send 
a philosopher to London, but on your life not a 
poet,’ he wrote in his Englische Fragments. On 
returning to Germany he found that his Rcisc- 
bilder had created a very favourable impression, 
and that the o/Iicia! ban, placed on the books in 
Prussia and North Germany on account of hiB 
freedom of expression in treating current religious 
and political questions, had served as a valuable 
advertisement. He now confined his attention to 
journalistic work in Munich, and had great hopes 
of an academic position of importance from King 
Ludwig I., who was reorganizing Bavaria. In- 
deed, considering himself certain of his appoint- 
ment, ho left for a tour in Italy, which supplied 
materials for a further volume of Reisebilder, con- 
ceived after the same plan, or absence of plan, as 
the earlier volumes, but even more bold in criti- 
cism, directed against all conventions which he 
regarded as antagonistic to human liberty. He 
failed to obtain the professorship on winch lie had 
set his hopes, and the disappointment coincided 
with the news of his father’s death. 

Heine now engaged in literary work, but was 
interrupted in 1830 by the news of the July 
Revolution in Paris, which raised extravagant 
hopes among the German Liberals. Heine gave 
forcible expression to these hopes, and, when the 
effect of the Revolution in Germany proved dis- 
appointing to the Liberals, he was singled out and 
given the hint that he would be well advised to 
leave Germany. la May 1831 he arrived in Paris, 


He received a generous allowance from his uncle, 
and his health greatly improved. He found him- 
self admitted into circles of celebrities which 
included Mendelssohn, Chopm, Balzac, Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. He set before him- 
self the aim of promoting greater sympathy and 
closer understanding betw een Germany and France, 
and wrote letters to a German periodical which 
gave a vivid description of the movements of 
thought m Pans. He attached himself for a time 
to the school of Saint-Simon, finding its * Religion 
of Humanity ’ extremely congenial, and he dedi- 
cated to Enfantm, then head of the school, his 
essay, Zur Geschichtc der Religion und Philosophic. 
In its German form it was mutilated by the 
censor, but it had previously appeared m the 
Rome dts Deux Mondes under the title, *De 
l’Allemagne depnis Luther.’ Turning to litera- 
ture, he critically described for the French people, 
m Die Romantische Schule , the origins and aims 
of German Romanticism. These works rank 
among his best contnbutions to liteiature, but 
they were not very successful when first pub- 
lished. Der Salon (which included Florentimsche 
Nachte), in four volumes, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1840, consisted of ten pictures and 
sketches on a variety of topics of current interest, 
varying greatly m merit. In 1833, however, 
Heine’s works had been banned m Germany and 
Austua by a decree of the German Parliament, 
along with all the productions of a group of 
writers referred to as ‘das junge Deutschland.' 
The decree was afterwards repealed, but the works 
of these authors were subjected to a ngul censor- 
ship. 

Some time after his arrival in Paris, Heine 
entered into intimate relations with a simple, 
illiterate shop-girl, who was never able to read a 
word of his writings Legal marriage did not 
follow till some years had passed, and then only 
to secure a comfortable position for Matlnlde 
Mirat if Heine should fall m a duel which f«il 
lowed lus personal attack upon the deceased 
Ludwig Bdrne, which was resented by one of the 
latter’s admirers. But Matlnlde filleVl a largo 
place in Heine’s life, and m bis lost years was 
a most devoted and indispensable nurse. Ho 
secretly accepted a small pension from the French 
Government as one of those ‘who had compro- 
mised themselves in tho cause of liberty.’ When 
the Government changed on the abdication of 
Louis - Philippe and, the pension being discon- 
tinued, the names of tho beneficiaries under the 
secret funds were made public, Heine’s opponents 
openly charged him with bartering Ins patriotism 
for 4800 francs per annum. Further financial 
difficulties faced Heine, for his uncle Solomon died 
and his cousin Karl refused to continue the annnal 
allowance of 4000 francs which Ins uncle had given 
him. Not long before, he had paid an extended 
visit to Hamburg, taking his wife with him, m 
order to persuade his uncle to continue the allow- 
ance to his wife after his death. This blow, 
mitigated though it was two years later by the 
renewal of the allowance, so excited him that a 
disease which had for some time threatened him 
came on apace. Paralysis soon gave him all the 
appearance of a dying man ; and, though he lived 
for two years, with his mind undimmed and his 
keen critical interest unimpaired, he endored 
intense agony as he lay on a pile of mattresses — 
his mattress-grave lie called it— and needed all 
the soothing power of morphia. The loss of his 
savings by a bank-failure, his anxiety for his 
wife’s future, and the difficulty of concealing 
his condition from his mother never overwhelmed 
his eager spirit ; his literary work maintained its 
virility, though it was necessarily less constant* 
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He died on 16th Feb. 1806, and was buried silently 
in Montmartre. 

The character of Heine defies analysis. Of him- 
self he said : ‘ I am a Jew, I am a Christian ; I am 
tragedy, I am comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; an 
adorer of despotism in Napoleon, an admirer of 
communism m Proudhon ; a Latin, a Teuton ; a 
beast, a devil, a god.’ His friend Gerard de Nerval 
extended this antithetical by-play by saying that 
he was ‘ at once cruel and tender, naif and per- 
fidious, sceptical and credulous, lyrical and prosaic, 
a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, im- 
passioned and reserved, spintuel et pittorcsque, an 
ancient and a modernor, moyen-dge et revolution- 
naive.’ His letters reveal a poet sceptical of 
poetry itself, an infidel haunted by the convic- 
tion of the spiritual. * I am positive I have a 
soul,’ he says, quoting Sterne’s words with ap- 
proval. Matthew Arnold it is who has best defined 
the master of irony (m Heine's Grave) : 

‘ The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats— let a sardonic smile, 

For one short moment, wander o'er his lips 
That smile was Heine l * 

We are here concerned with Heine not as a poet 
but as a personality who left a marked impression 
on the religious life and political practice of his 
age. As such, if w-e take Heine’s own words 
seriously, he is, indeed, nearer to us than to tlio 
puiely literary cutic llo says : 

• Poetry, how m or much I love her, was to mo but a divme 
plny-tlihur, or a consecrated means for a heavenly end I have 
never attached great value to a poet’s fame, and whether my 
songs be praised or blamed, that troubles me little But a sword 
shall ye lay upon my coffin, for I was a brave soldier in the war 
of the liberation of humanity ’ (Faust, Heme’s Prose, p. xlvi). 

2. Religious interests.— Kingsley once referred 
to Heine as ‘ a bad man, my doar, a bad man ’ , 
and Carlyle spoke of him as * that poor blackguard 
Heine ’ True, lie hated priestcraft in all its shapes 
and forms, and he held in abhorrence ‘State- 
IJpligion, that monster born of the intrigue between 
temporal and spiritual power,’ but he was the 
friend of all sinceie religion. ‘I may not be over 
rtial totfinthroporuorpnism, but I believe in the 
ory of God ’ In his last will he humbly asks 
pardon of God and men for any offences against 
good manners or morals in his writings 

Despite all the attempts to attribute to cimcal Irony his 
allusions to the matter, it remains true that in Ins later days 
he became aware of a * heavenly homesickness * He himself 
has something to say of this In his preface to the seoond German 
edition of Religion und Philosophic (1862) : * In mv latest book, 
Romaneero, I have explained the transformation which took 
place within me regarding sacred things. Since its publication 
many inquiries have been inode as to the manner in which the 
true light dawned upon me. Pious souls, thirsting- after a 
miracle, have desired to know whether, like Saul on hiB wav to 
Damascus, I had seen a light from heaven , or whether, like 
Balaam, the son of Boor, I was riding on a restive ass that 
suddenly opened its mouth and began to speak as a man No, 
j e credulous believers, I never journeyed to Damascus ; nor 
have I ever seen an aes, at least any four-footed one, which 
spake as a man, though I have often enough met men who, 
whenever they opened their mouths, spake as asses. In truth, 
it was neither a vision, nor a seraphic revelation, nor a voice 
from heaven, nor any strange dream or other mystery that 
brought me Into the way of salvation, and I owe my conversion 
simply to the reading of a hook. A book? Yes, and it is an 
old, homely -looking book, modest as nature and natural as it 
is ; a book that has a work-a-day and unassuming look, like the 
sun that warms us, like the bread that nourishes us ; a hook 
that seems to us as familiar and as full of kindly blessing as the 
old grandmother who reads dally in it with dear, trembling 
lips, and spectacles on her nose. And the book is called quite 
shortly— the Book, the Bible. Rightly do men also call it the 
Holy Scriptures ; for he that has lost God can find Him again 
in this book, and towards him that has never known God it 
sends forth the breath of the Divine Word.' 

In his Essay on Religion und Philosophic in 
Deutschland— the first edition of which appeared 
in French in 1833, when Heine was in the full 
vigour of early manhood— it is his aim ‘ to explain 
what Christianity is, how it became Roman 
Catholicism, how from this it became Protestant- 
ism, and how German Philosophy is the offspring 


of Protestantism/ The Christian idea he takes to 
be the eternal confhot of the perverse Satan and 
the good Christ, of the body and the soul. He 
looks forward to a day in which happier and fairer 
generations, nurtured in a religion of joy, will 
smile with pity when thinking of their poor 
ancestors, whose lives were spent in melancholy 
self-mortification. But he declares that Chris- 
tianity has been a blessing for suiloring humanity 
during eighteen centuries ; ‘it has been provi- 
dential, divine, holy/ 

‘Ail that it has done in tbs interests of civilisation, curbing 
the strong and strengthening the weak, binding together the 
nations through a common sympathy and a common tongue, 
and all else that its apologists have urged in its praise— all this 
has been as nothing compared with that great consolation it 
has bestowed on man Eternal praise is due to the symbol of 
that Suffering God, the Saviour with the crown of thorns, the 
crucified Ohnst, whose blood was as a healing balm that flowed 
into tiie wounds of humanity . The whole system of symbol- 
ism imposed on the art and life of the Middle Ages must awaken 
the admiration of poets in all times * 

He deals in an illuminating way with the real 
significance of the Reformation in Germany. It 
was not merely a war against Roman Catholicism, 
and its motive was essentially diflerent from that 
of the conflict in France. In Germany the Re- 
formation was a war begun by Spiritualism when 
it was porceived that Roman Catholicism possessed 
merely the title of authority and ruled only de jure, 
whilst Sensualism, by means of a long-established 
fiaud, was exercising actual sovereignty and ruled 
de facto. The retailers of indulgences were expelled, 
and a Puritanism utterly hostile to the pleasuies 
of the senses swept over the land. In France, 
however, the conflict of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was opened by Sensualism ‘ when, though de facto 
sovereign, it beheld every act of its authority 
derided as illegitimate by a Spiritualism that 
existed only de jure. In Germany the conflict 
took place in theological discussion ; in France it 
proceeded in wanton jests and merry satire/ This 
statement as to the Reformation in Germany 
applies only to the commencement of the conflict ; 
foi, when Spiritualism had mado its bleach in the 
edifice of the Church, Germany became the arena 
of combatants intoxicated Avitu liberty. Heine’s 
irony is often delicious and salutary. After 
declaring that, since the great progress of the 
natural sciences, miracles have ceased, lie proceeds : 

‘ Perhaps the new religions that God may henceforth establish 
on earth are to be based solely on reason, which indeed will 
he much more reasonable. At least in the case of S&int- 
Simonianism, which is the newest religion, no miracle has 
occurred, with this exception, perhaps, that an old tailor’s bill 
owing by Saint Simon himself was paid by his disciples ten years 
after his death Young grocers were amazed at such super- 
natural testimony, but trie tailors began at once to believe ' 

In the second part of the book, Heine deals with 
the philosophical revolution which, os the offspring 
of the religious revolution, is nothing else than the 
last consequences of Protestantism. While he has 
in his first part spoken of Spiritualism and Sensual- 
ism — regarded as the rival social systems — he now 
refers to Idealism and Materialism, taking account 
of the corresponding philosophical systems. He 
refers to his own religious convictions as embody- 
ing * not indeed the dogmatism, but Hie spirit of 
Protestantism ’ 

The French edition amplifies this statement : * Protestantism 
was for me more than a religion, it wae a mission , and for 
fourteen vears I have been fighting in its interests against the 
machinations of the German Jesuits. My sympathy for dogma 
has, it is true, of late become extinguished, and I have frankly 
declared in my writings that my whole Protestantism consists 
in the fact that I was inscribed as an evangelical Christian in 
the church registers of the Lutheran communion But a secret 
predilection for the cause in which we have formerly fought 
and suffered always continues to nestle in our hearts, and my 
present religious convictions are still animated by the spirit of 
Protestantism’ (Rel. and. Phil in Germany, tr J. Snodgrass, 
p. MO, 

Heine at one point becomes enthusiastic in 
proclaiming the theoretical overthrow of Deism 
and the lise of Pantheism among all Germany's 
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greatest thmkeis and best artists Germany has 
outgrown Deism , Pantheism is her open secret 
Deism is the religion for slaves, for children, for 
Genevese, for watchmakers Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason is the sword that slew Deism in 
Germany But m the preface to the second 
German edition of Religion und Philosophic, Heine 
exercises ‘ the inalienable right of openly acknow 
lodging his error’ He confesses that everything 
m this book referring to the existence of God is as 
false as it is ill advised 


‘ No, it is not true that the Critique of Reason, which has 
destroyed the arguments for the existence of God, familiar to 
mankind since the time of Anselm of Canterbury, has likewise 
made an end of God Himself The fine spun Berlin dialectic 
is Incapable of enticing a dog from the fireside, It has not the 
power to kill a oat, much less a God 

The Romantische Sthule, which also first ap 
peared in French, contains many interesting pas 
sagos more relevant to our interest in Heine than 
to that of the literary critic Not denying that 
Christian Catholic discipline, as a wholesome re 
action against the colossal materialism of the 
Roman Empire, confeired benefits on Lurope— 
a hunger cure he calls it — he sees m it the origin 
of a wide spread hypocrisy , men praised what had 
become but a pretence of asceticism This dis 
upline had taught the renunciation of all woildly 

} )leasures, branding us sin the most innocent grati 
(cation of the senses , Heine would now replace it 
by a vindication of our inalienable heritage, by the 
* rehabilitation of the flesh ’ The book abounds 
m acute analysos of the relations between German 
litoi attire on the one hand and Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism on the other 


Alas 1 we must confess that Pantheism has ofton led men 
into indifferent Ism They reasoned thus if everything is God, 
if everything is divine, then it ih indifferent whether man oocu 
pies himself with clouds or ancient gems, with folk songs or the 
anatomy of apes, with real human beings or play actors But 
that is lust tne mistake Everything is not God, but God is 
every thing He does not manifest Himself equally in all things 
hut He siiows 111 nisei 1 in different degrees according to the 
various matters Everything bears within itself an Impulse to 
strive after a higher degree of divinity, and that is the great 
law of prt gress throughout ail nature The recognition oT this 
law wiili h has been most profoundly revealed by the disciples 
of 8t Simon now makes pantheism a cosmic universal theory, 
which not only does not lead to indlffereutlsui but on the con 
trnry Induces the most self sacrificing endeavours No God 
does not manifest Himself in all things equally as Wolfgang 
Gootho believed, who through such a belief became an in 
differentlst, and, Instead of devoting himself to the highest 
interests of humanity, occupied himself with art. anatomy, 
theories of colour botanical studios and observations of tho 
clouds No God is manifest in some things to a greater degree 
than in others He lives in motion in action in time His 
holy breath is wafted through the pages of history which is 
Oods true book of record (Heines Prose Writings od H II 
Kills 108 f) 

The subject of Goethe’s Faust ( Der Doktor 
Faust em lanzpoem) gives Heine an oppoitunity 
for pleaching the gospel of his own eailier life — 
‘ the rehabilitation of the flesh ’ 

* Knowledge science, the comprehension of nature through 
reason eventually gives us the enjoyment of which faith that 
is Oatholio Christianity, has so long defrauded us , we now 
recognise tho truth that mankind is destined to an earthly as 
well as to a heavenly equality The political brotherh iod which 
philosophy inculoates is more beneficial to us than the purely 
spiritual brotherhood, tor which we are indebted to Christianity 
The German people had for a long time felt a profound 
presentiment of this for the Gormans themselves are that 
learned Doctor Faust, they themselves are that spiritualist, 
who, having at last comprehended the inadequateness of the 
spiritual life alone reinstates the flesh in its rights But still 
biased by the symbolism of Catholic poetry, in whioh God is 
pictured as the representative of the spirit, and the devil as that 
of the flesh, the rehabilitation of the flesh was characterized as 
an apostasy from God, and a compact with the devil But some 
time must yet elapse ere the deeply significant prophecy of that 
poem will be fulfilled as regards the German people and the 
spirit itself, comprehending the usurpation of spiritualism, 
become the champion of tho rights of the flesh That w ill be 
the Revolution, the great daughter of the Reformation* (Ih* 
romantische Schute, bk i , Leland, v 806 f J. 

3. Political aims and influence.— Heine’s aims 
in his political journalism and in his personal 
influenco are plainly expressed m Ins will 'La 


grande affaire de ma vie fltait de tiavailler k l’en> 
tente cordiale entre l’AUemagne efc la France, et 
k dujouer les artifices des ennemis de la d6mo- 
cratie, qui exploitent it leur profit les prdjugfls et 
les ammosites Internationales ’ The result at 
which he aimed was not the forced equality de 
sired in France ‘ by the decapitation of the tallest 
stalks,’ hut active freedom The Romantic School 
rested on the foundation of an active slavery , 
Goethe had preached and lived a passive freedom 
Opposed to these was Heine’s ideal of active free 
dom, of emancipation— 

Emancipation ' not only of Irishmen Greeks, Frankfort Jews, 
West Indian blacks, and such like oppressed peoples, bub the 
emancipation of the whole world, especially of Europe, which 
has attained its majority, and is now breaking loose from the 
Iron leading strings of Privilege, of Aristocracy ’ (cf L A 
Monteflore, In Fortnightly Review , new sor , xxii [1877] 888) 

Cosmopolitan Heme was, hut patriotic too, for 
he believed in the mission of individual nations , he 
could not, however, vu w patriotism and national 
spirit as based on racial suspicion and international 
hatied. lie was much attracted to communism, 
saying of it that its propaganda ‘ boasts a lan 
guage universally intelligible The alphabet of 
tins international dialect is Bimple as hunger, 
envy, and death, it is readily learned, and will 
develop into a world revolution, tho great stiuggle 
between the posscssionlcBS and the oligarchies of 
possession ’ His treatment of political questions 
reveals most clearly his strange combination of 
traits llis iritieal perspicacity is most sure 
when Ins wit is most sharp Much of his self 
contradiction, which is, after all, hut the outward 
aspect of this rare combination, springs fiom the 
circumstance that ho was essentially a poet, whose 
song was interrupted by the distant 1 umhlmgs of 
a fast appioai lung storm * The world wide con 
flict between the poweis that ho and those that 
aie to be’ awakened a conflict within himself 
which found expression when he came into contact 
in Paris with the school of Samt Simon 

' Yes 1 I dei.laro it with full conviction our descendants w 1 
be a happier and fairer race than we are For I believe in pro 
gress , I believe that happiness is the goal of humanity 
I ven here on earth I would strive through the blersings of free 
political and industrial institutions to bring about that reign 
of felicity which in tho opinion of the pious is to be postponed 
till heaven is reached after tho day of Judgment ’ 

Much credit that belongs by right to men of 
prophetic insight and mcisivo expression is given 
to men of action 1 he latter aie ‘ nothing hut 
unconscious hod men of the men of thought who, 
often in humblest stillness,’ have appointed them 
their inevitable task Heine has appointed to 
modern Furope, and to Germany in particular, 
several ‘ inevitable tasks ’ Ainon * the direct 
fruits of the ideals which he chenshed and fear 
lessly advocated aie the greater freedom of poll 
tical expression and action, through parliamentary 
institutions and by personal influence, the religi 
ous emancipation, and the national unity which 
Germany to day enjoys 


Literature — t Works. — II cine * eltmmtliehe Werke ed 
A Strodtmann, 28 vola , Hamburg, 1801-84 , Heine t eammt 
hche Werke, ed B Elster, Leipzig, 1890, Heine’s Lieder und 
Gediohte, selected with introd by C A Buchheun, London, 
1897 , Heine s rrose (Selections), with introd by A. B Faust, 
New York 1899 

U Tjuhslatiohs —Works of Heme, br C G Leland and 
others, 12 vols., London 1892-1906, The Poetical Works of 


A’euwia, jKUiiiuurcu, xoou , j ruvci meures, it r ©torr, LfOn 
don, 1887 , Religion and Philosophy tn Germany, tr J Snod 
grass, do 1882, Pros* Writings of H Heine, with introd by 
H Havelock Bills, do 1887 

iii Biographies a ho Pssats — G Karpeles, Heinrich 


und Werke , 2 vols , Berlin, 1867-69 , W Stigand, The Life 
Works, and Opinions of H Heme, 2 vols , London, 1876 , W 
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Quarterly Review, clxix. [1889] 899, clxxxixt [1899] 424 ; Living 
Age, coxlviii. [1906] 799. 

Iv. Memoirs and Letters — Heine’s Memoiren und 
neugetammelte GedtohU, Prosa, und Brufe, ed E. Engel, 
Hamburg, 1884 ; Brief e von H. Heme an aeinen Freund Motes 
Moser, Leli 1 * - - * 


of H. Heine,' Nineteenth Century, xvi. [1884] 118. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 
HELL.— Seo Cosmogony, State of the Dead. 


HEMACHANDRA.— A prominent Jain author 
of the Svet&mbaraa who is popularly called ‘the 
Omniscient one of the Iron Age’ (Kalikdlasar. 
vajfia). He is famous in the history of his sect 
because he induced Jayasnfaha Siddhar&ja, one of 
the most powerful kings of Gujarat (A.D. 1094- 
1143), to favour the Jains, and actually converted 
his successor Kumarapala, the consequence being 
that Gujarat has ever since been a stronghold of 
Jainism Born in Dhandhtlka, Abmadab&d col- 
lectorate, m 1088 or 1089, he early became a Jam 
novice under Devachandra, and was ordained as 
sun in 1110. For the greater part of his life he 
lived m Anlulvad Patan, the capital of Gujarat. 
There he won the king’s favour in 1125, and be- 
came an influential person at court, especially 
after the conversion of Kumarapitla. Through his 
exertions the ethical ideals of Jainism were brought 
to bear on the government of the State, at least 
for a time. In order to consolidate the Jain 
influence he revised the Indian system of politics 
(nitiidstrd) according to the Jain principles of 
ethics and the political conditions of his time, 
and wrote the Arhannlti, or Jam Politics 
Hemachandra’s very busy career ended in 1173. 

In las literary activity also he seems to have 
had practical aims in view. He piovided his sect 
with text-books of the principal Indian sciences, 

that the Jams were enabled to compete success- 
fully with their Brahmanical rivals He wrote a 
complete Sanskrit and a Praknt Grammar (the 
latter ed? and ti. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80), two 
Sanskrit Dictionaries ( Abhidhdnachmtdrnani and 
Anek&rthako&a, ed respectively by Bohtlmgk and 
Kieu, St. Petersburg, 1847, ana by Zacnariae, 
Vienna, 1893), a Dictionary- of peculiar Prakrit 
idioms (DeHndmamdld, ed. Pischel, Bombay, 1880), 
manuals of Poetics and Metrics, an exposition of 
ethics and asceticism (Yogafastra, ed. and tr. of 
first 4 sections by E. Windisch, ZDMG xxvm 
[1874] 186-262), a work on Philosophy (Pramd- 
nachintamaifi), and a number of minor treatises, 
in addition, he composed detailed commentaries 
on most of these works, and illustrated his theo- 
retical rules in two poems, a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit one, both called Dvy&sraya K&vya He 
also composed a long epic poem m Sanskrit, the 
Trifa$ti£aldkapuru$achartta, m which he sets 
forth the mythical and legondary history of the 
world as conceived by the Jams. 

Hemachandra has a very extensive, and at the 
same time accurate, knowledge of many branches 
of Hindu and Jain learning, combined with great 
literary skill, and an easy style. His strength lies 
in encyclopaedical work rather than in original 
research, but the enormous mass of varied infor- 
mation which he gathered from original sources, 
mostly lost to us, makes lus works an inestimable 
mine for philological and historical research 


LimuTtnui — G Biihler, ‘ Cber das Leben des Jalna-MSnches 
Hemachandra, des Schillers des Devachandra aus der Vajra- 
4&khh,' DWAW, philos -htotor. Olaaee, Vienna, 1889; T 
Zacharlae, Die %nd. WOrterbUchsr {**01 AP 1 . 8b [1897J), 

pp. 80-85. Hermann Jacobi. 


HENOTHEISM.— See Monotheism. 


HERACLITUS.— x. Life.— The well-accredited 
facts of the life of Heraclitus are very few. He 
was the son of Blyson or Bloson, and was de- 
scended from the most aristocratic family m 
Ephesus. In his family the patriarchal kingship, 
which was traced back to Androclus the son of 
Codrus, continued in the priestly lank of the bast- 
tens ; the office of pnest to the Eleusinian Demeter 
was also connected with it. The tradition that 
he persuaded the tyrant Melankomas to abdicate 
his rule, and returned a point-blank refusal to an 
invitation from Darius, is doubtful. It is certain 
that he was dissatisfied with the democratic govern- 
ment in his native city, and that he violently 
attacked his countrymen on account of their moral 
(fr. 125a [Diels, Fragments der Vorsolcratxker, 

i.® 1021) and political (104, 121) conduct. He 
especially censured the banishment of his friend 
Hermodorus, whom later writers have connected 
(perhaps wrongly) with the Hermodorus who had 
a share in the Decemviral legislation of the 
Romans (450 B.C.). Ancient chronology gives 01. 
69 (504-501 B.C.) as the period when he flourished, 
which seems to depend on his traditional con- 
nexion with Danus. He is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and (fabulously) to have died of 
dropsy. His date is more certainly ascertained 
from the fragments of his writings. For, on the 
one hand, he rejects the multifarious learning of 
his Ionic countrymen, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hecatoeus, who were all at the height of their 
influence when the 6th cent, was passing into the 
5th ; on the other hand, he says nothing of his 
bitterest opponent, Parmenides Now, since the 
latter, as most modern scholais agree, clearly com- 
bats the antithetical method of Heraclitus in his 
verses (fr 6, 6-9 [ Vorsok i * 153]), and the period 
of his chief influence is to be fixed somewhere 
about 480 B c , it follows that the work of Hera- 
clitus should bo dated about 490 B.C The obvious 
parody of the Heraclitic philosophy in Epicharmus 
(fr 2 [ Vorsok l.® 118]) is of no use as a clue to Ins 
date, as under the name of the latter were col- 
lected not only later forgeries, but also old Sicilian 
comedies of different periods. 

2. Writings. — Heraclitus’s work, of which 130 
genuine fragments are preserved to us, is com- 
posed in the Ionic dialect, and is archaic, often 
poetic, in character. Its aphoristic form is bor- 
rowed from the Gnomic writings which weie 
widely circulated in the 6th cent., and which, 
composed partly in poetry and partly in prose 
(e g, the sayings of the Seven Sages), gave pithy 
expression to their experience of life. 

In Heraclitus there is added, on the one side, an 
intense bitterness springing from his tone of mind 
and experience of life, and, on the other, an in- 
tentional obscurity taken over from the religious 
poetry (oracular and prophetic) of the 6th century. 
There is, lastly, a modem regard for rhetorical 
effect in the antithetic form of composition, which 
shows itself also m his contemporary Simonides, 
and was further developed in the writings of the 
Sophists. The division of his work into three 
books, treating of Nature, Politics, and Theology, 
either is due to later recensions, or gives the mam 
heads of his philosophy. In the time of Hera- 
clitus books were neither divided into chapters nor 
possessed titles. His successors referred to Ins 
work, as they did to those of all the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, under the title ‘ Concerning Nature.’ 

3. Philosophy. — Heraclitus is the profoundest 
thinker before Plato, and is a joint-founder with 
him of the Idealism which under the influence of 
Plato and Christianity has prevailed over other 
systems. It is to the profundity of his thoughts 
that the misunderstanding of tnem is due, both 
in his own times and later, down to the present 
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day. The positive character of 19th cent, thought 
especially has shown itself incapable of grasping 
the daring transcendency of his view of the Cosmos. 
At the very beginning of his work (fr 1), Hera- 
clitus complains, with bitter dejection, that, in 
spite of Ins revelation, men make themselves in- 
sensible, both before and after hearing it, to the 
apprehension of a homogeneous, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, invisible, spiritual Power which with the 
swiftness and force of lightning rules the world, 
the inner woild of man ns the outer world of 
natuie, from one end to the other. The philo- 
sopher’s system has a * husk ’ and a * kernel ’ In 
the ‘husk ’ ho condescends to depict the woild, as 
men aro wont to fashion it for themselves from 
their ephemeral experiences ; he poi trays the mut- 
able, inconsistent, unconscious, and childish world 
of change. lie reiects the polymathy of his con- 
temporaries, i.c. tiie conclusions of the Milesian 
physicists and mathematicians since Thales, which 
were deepened and expanded by Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras ; for tlioy led to a knowledge of contra- 
dictory details, not to a homogeneous conception 
of the world 

Therefore he demands, m place of the method 
of natural science and mathematics prevalent 
hitherto, a psychological one, proceeding not from 
without but from within, not from Nature but 
from the soul of man. ‘ I have inquired of myself ’ 
(fr. 101) — * To all mon it is given to know them- 
selves, and to dnect their thoughts accordingly’ 
(fr. 116). Thus it is the task of philosophy, as 
Socrates taught later, to obey the Delphic pio- 
oept I'yuOi fftavrbv Both Soorates and Hera- 
clitus turnod away from the superficial interpre- 
tation of Nature represented by the Iomans. But, 
while ethical problems chiefly attracted Socrates, 
the more compiehensive mind of the Ephesian 
directed itself vigorously to metaphysics, to ‘ the 
Invisible,’ which repiesents the kernel of his philo- 
sophy. ‘ Wisdom consists m one duty and only 
one— to understand the Intelligence (yv^/x-n) whicn 
governs all things ’ (fr 41). ‘ Of what profit to men 
is the knowledge of Nature? The fairest Cosmos 
is merely a rubbish-heap poured out at random’ 
(fr. 124). Time, which drives onward everything 
earthly in ceaseless change, is ‘like a child who 
plays at draughts and moves them lather and 
thither — a child’s gov eminent ’ (fr. 52) 

The philosophers business, therefore, is to dis- 
cern the Eternal. For ‘ the human mind (f)0ot, 
i.e. that portion of intellectual being which falls 
to man’s share) has no dear understanding or 
aims, but the Divine has’ (fr. 78). Inasmuch as 
Heiaditus is the first thinker to grasp the idea 
of the tianscendental, he is, before Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and Plato, the founder of Idealism in 
philosophy. He is himself conscious of the far- 
reaching impoi tanoe of his discovery. For he makes 
the statement (which Positivists cannot under- 
stand) . * None of all those whose words I have 
heard attains to recognize that Wisdom is some- 
thing separated (Ktxupurnivov) from all’ (fr. 108). 
What this Wisdom (rd ao<f>6») is he explains (fr. 
82) : ' One, the only Wisdom, does not wish, and yet 

T in does wish, to be culled by the name of Zeus’ 
32). The new concept may be called by the 
old and venerable divine name, provided the latter 
carries with it the idea of absolute mind in the 
Heraolitic sense. On the other hand, to think of 
the Ilomerio Zeus in this connexion is blasphemy 
against the divine nature. For, in consequence 
of the thoroughgoing religious reformation of the 
6th cent., which is represented by the names 
Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Orphicism, the tradi- 
tional conception of religion can no longer be 
maintained. 

But, while poets like Pindar and ASschylus, 


imbued with that spirit of reform, tacitly intro- 
duce the new conception of Zens into the aneient 
popular legends, contemporary philosophers like 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus set themselves dead 
against popular beliefs. Like the Colophonian, 
Heraclitus scornfully attacks the demoralizing 
aspects of the ancient Enos (fr 42). But lie 
also attacks the pietism of the Mysteries which 
had spiung up luxuriantly m the 6th century. 
The cult of Dionysus and of Dometer, with its 
coremonial purification and coaise symbolism, is 
utterly repugnant to him (fr 6, 14). It is, there- 
fore, quite credible that, as reported ( Vorsok . i. s 
08, 24), he resigned his hereditary office of King- 
pi iest, or basileuti , after Ins breach with the ortho- 
dox religion. He went even so far as to reject 
prayer altogether, as something childish — a step 
which no Greek philosopher after him ventuied to 
take. ‘ They pTay to the images of the gods, as 
though they wished to conveise with buildings; 
just because they are ignorant of the true being 
of the gods and supernal powers ’ (fr. 5) 

All religious names and notions, which occur 
frequently m his work, are not to be interpreted m 
the popular religious sense, but as symbols of the 
higher idea of the divmo nature, of which he is 
full His eternal and universal God is not confined 
to temples or temple-rites, but is omnipresent. 
‘How can one escape that which never goes 
down ? ’ (fr. 16). His notion of God also is not 
split up, as in the Homeric Olympus, into count- 
less individual deities. * lie who perceives the law 
of the world, the Logos, must confess that all 
things form one unity* (fr 50). This univeisal 
spirit ‘ unites conflu ting opposites, just as one 
harmony is formed from various tones’ (fi 8). 
Here he oxpiossos his monistic belief, in one of the 
figures familiar to tho Pythagoiean school. He 
speaks still more clearly m fr 67 : ‘ God is day 
and night, winter and summei, war and peace, 
plenty and want ’ 

On another occasion he seeks to render intel- 
ligible the universally operative energy of the 
divine Logos by a hylozoistic figure especially con- 

{ genial to tho science of Ins time. As Jeremiah 
lad said a hundred years earlier (Jer 23^), ‘ Is not 
my woid as a fare ? saith the Lord,’ so the prophet 
of Ephesus proclaims (fr. 30) ‘ This system of the 
world (>c6ofjios), the same for all, neither any of the 
gods nor any man has made, but it always was 
and is and shall be an ever-living fire, kindled m 
due measure, and m due measure extinguished.’ 
This conception of ‘the due measure’ is essential 
for the interpretation of Heraclitus. The modern 
physical theory assumes that different forces (heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical force, etc.) are 
convertible into each other. They are all connected 
by the mvanable law that exactly as much force of 
one kind ( e.g . heat) disappears as force of another 
kind ( e q. electricity) comes on the scene. In a 
similar maimer Heraclitus conceives of the divine 
cosmic force. J ust as our modern physicists assume 
the aether as a common substratum whence forces 
proceed, so Heraclitus speaks of the divine cosmic 
fire which is always confined within the same limits. 

* The sun will not overstep his bounds ; for, if he 
does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out’ (fr. 94). And, although the sun is kindled 
every day anew (fr. 6), he observes his limits. 

So also the changes of fire into water and earth 
always take place in fixed proportions. At first 
the astherial vapour is condensed into sea-water, 
from which the solid earth is precipitated. This 
is * the way down.’ In the same proportion the 
transformations of the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states proceed upwards. Earth deliquesces into 
water at a time of deluge, water exhales skyward 
as setherial vapour. 
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Of course the periods occupied by these changes 
are not always alike. On the contrary, the great 
pendulum describes smaller and greater arcs. The 
rotations of day and night, of seasons, of years, of 
great cosmic periods between a general flood and a 
general conflagration, vary in length, but not in 
quality and proportion. Opposites must always 
be resolved into * the invisible harmony ' (fr. 54). 
All that men can see is the war between them. 
Thus with Heraolitus war is ‘the father of all 
things ’ (fr. 53), and the one thing clear and worth 
taking into account is change. He never becomes 
tired of illustrating this popular way of conceiving 
the flux of things by ever fresh examplos. ‘To 
him who enters the same river, other and still 
other waters flow’ (fr. 12). ‘One cannot twice 
desoend into the same river’ (fr. 91) ‘Into the 
same river we descend, and wo do not descend ; we 
are, and we are not’ (fr. 49 A). 

So, for later thinkers the uniform light of the 
Heraclitio system appears broken up into the bril- 
liant colour-play of relativism, the prismatio am- 
biguity of a materialistic scepticism (iraXtrrpoiroi 
Apnovhj, fr. 51) which threatens to turn into nihil- 
ism. * Sea- water is very pure and very foul, for, 
while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to 
men it is unfit to drink and deadly’ (fr. 81). Of 
course, in the empirical region of sense-perception 
everything is inconsistent and relative ; on the con- 
trary, in the realm of pure thought the Absolute 
is enthroned. ‘To God all things are beautiful 
and right and good ; bat men suppose that some 
are right and others wrong ’ (fr. 102). 

Thus Heraclitus comprehends, as exactly as his 
opponent Parmenides, who indeed only partially 
understood him, noumena and phenomena, truth 
and illusion (4Xi)0eia, 56(a), in his system. The sad 
fact with both is that the dull-witted world has 
comprehended their illusion better than tlieir truth. 
But so it fares with all prophets. 

*It is necessary, after the monistic doctrine of the 
Logos and its counterpart, terrestrial dualism, have 
been made clear as the kernel and husk of his 
system, tO^expound briefly how Heraclitus applies 
his theory, m its metaphysical and material aspects, 
to the doctrine of man’B constitution. 

The human soul, with which the hitherto pre- 
vailing Ionian and Pythagorean philosophy had 
but little concerned itself, is of cardinal import- 
ance to the prophet of the Vyfflt o-eauriv. At first, 
indeed, it seems a very materialistic view that the 
soul should be involved in the elemental changes 
of the twofold way upward and downward. ‘ For 
the soul it is death to become water, and for wateT 
it is death to become earth. But from earth comes 
water ; and from water, soul ’ (fr. 36). 

As might be expected, the acme of human exist- 
ence is identical with the physical fire-cether. As 
fire descends, the soul passes through the inter- 
mediate stage of water into earth, t.e. into flesh, 
and this way signifies joy and life. Conversely, 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence the 
legend before mentioned of Heraclitus’s dropsy) and 
from thence returns to the cosmic aether, death 
takes place. ‘ For souls it is joy or death to be- 
come wet ’ (fr. 77 A). Thus, just as in the Orphic- 
Christian theory, soul and body are already con- 
ceived of as contraries, which stand in direct op- 
position to eaoh other. * We live in the death of 
souls, and again they ( i.e . souls) live in our death * 
(fr. 77 B). 

But neither in the macrocosm nor in our micro- 
cosm is a complete extinction of the primordial 
fire possible. In the living body also a spark of 
setherial fire is preserved (Mac rob. in Somn, Scip. 
i, 14, ' sointillam stellaris essentife * ; Vortok. 12 A, 
15, p. 74), and the freer from moisture this in- 
gredient is kept, the wiser and the better is the 
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man. * The dry beam is the wisest and best soul ’ 
(fr. 118). Of course, this divine spark is identical 
in essence with the God who governs, illuminates, 
and warms the universe. Therefore the soul rests 
on the deepest foundation of the Divine Logos. 
‘ The limits of the soul thou const not discover, 
though thou shouldest traverse every way ; so pro- 
foundly is it rooted m the Logos * (fr. 45). 

This identification of the spiritual ana essential 
characteristic of man (to which the Greeks give 
the hardly translatable name 1}0ot) with the essence 
of Deity interprets for us the fine saying of Hera- 
clitus, ‘A man’s character is his daemon" (fr. 119) 
—a saying repeated by Democritus and Menander. 
Therefore it follows that man’s happiness cannot 
consist in sensual enjoyment. * Oxen are happy 
when they have peas to eat ’ (fr. 4). ' For the best 
men choose one thing above all else ; immortal 
glory above transient things. But the masses 
stuff themselves like cattle ’ (fr. 29). * To the soul,’ 
on the contrary, 'belongs the self • multiplying 
Logos’ (fr. 115). The Logos, however, is not 
merely the special characteristic of man alone ; it 
is at the same time the universal cosmio law, 
which energizes and controls everything. ' There- 
fore it is a duty to follow the common law. But 
although the Logos is common to all, the majority 
of people live as though they had an understand- 
ing of their own’ (fr. 2). ‘All human laws aro 
dependent upon one divine law. For this rules as 
far as it wilts, and suffices for all, and overcomes 
all’ (fr. 114). 

Thus, not only physical but moral science also is 
closely connected with metaphysics. The divine 
law (as later among the Stoics) is identical with 
the conscience of the individual. Men who obey 
this inner law, however, are extremely rare. That 
is a matter of course for the aristocrat of Ephesus : 
' One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he bo 
the best’ (fr. 49). 

From these premisses it is easy to understand the 
way m which Heraclitus undertakes to remodel 
the Greek belief in immortality. ‘ Gods and men 
honour those who have fallen in war’ (fr. 24). 
This principle of the popular hero-worship he ap- 
plies to his heroes, the heroes of the Logos. The 
body, as such, deserves no honour. ‘Corpses 
should be thrown away sooner than excrement’ 
(fr. 96). But just in proportion to the degree of 
purity with which a man has guarded and intensi- 
fied tne inner flame in his life is the fierceness of 
the attack on him from the terrestrial sphere, and 
at the same time the greater is the prize beyond. 
This seems to be the meaning of the saying in fr. 25 
which has been torn from its context t ' Greater 
fates gain greater rewards,* for 'man kindles a 
light in the night when he is dead’ (fr. 28). 

To explain this better, we add a remark of G. 
T. Fechner, whose ' panpsychism ’ contains much 
Heraclitio doctrines ‘At the moment of death, 
when everlasting night seals up the eye of man’s 
body, the dawn awakens in his spirit. Then the 
focal oentre of the inner man will blaze out to a 
sun which will illuminate all that is spiritual in 
him, and at the same time, like an inner eye, look 
through things with unearthly clearness r ( Leben 
nach aem Tode *, Leipzig, I860, p. 42). So Hera- 
clitus also appears to have conceived of the new 
light which the spiritual man kindles for himself 
after the death of the body. ‘ There aw aits men 
after death what they neither hope nor think’ 
(fr. 27). Thus, starting from an idea of Hesiod, 
ne suggests a deliverance of elect heroes of the 
spirit from the night of death, who now, as he 
believes, lead a higher life as 'watchers of the 
living and the dead’ (fr. 63). In this sense he 
could say, with antithetical point: ‘ Immortals 
become mortals, and mortals immortals' (fr. 62). 
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For thcie awaits the spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from irthoriai heights, and appears 
doomed to mm tality in an earthly frame, an ascen- 
sion after death This doctrine reminds us of the 
prophetic utterances of Empedocles, and of the 
Stoic doctrine of continued existence for the virtu- 
ous Of course, even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when, finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the ‘Groat Year * of 
30 x 300 years has completed its revolution, a 
universal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 

‘ For the fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them’ (fr 66) 

This doctiino of the ‘last things' has been 
doubted, because, at the arrival of this dies tree, 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disappears. This is wrong, however ; for 
this moment, when everything melts in the uni- 
versal conflagration (i.e. when God ceases to work), 
is only the extreme point to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or rather a universal 
toijMir, corresponds That a final amalgamation 
of the other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied m the reports of his doctnne which we 
(ohsohh, and probably was not taught by Heraclitus 
lmiHelf, is shown liy the fa<t that the form of the 
file is conceived of as the normal and primitive 
one, ho that the end of the Cosmos, like the be- 
ginning, is linked on to the primordial principle 
‘ Foi in mtation the beginning and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4. Posthumous influence. — Heraclitus, one of 
the most migiriul writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, has had a powerful influence on all 
succeeding times, from Alenueon and Parmenides, 
past the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri- 
pides, and the authors of the Corpus Hippo- 
rrnticum, to the Stoics, whose popular version of 
Ins philosophy conquered the cultured Greek and 
Homan world. Especially important is the direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
Johannine Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria ana Hippolytus) 
Among the moderns, Hogol and Nietzsche in pai- 
ticnlar, the latter especially in the aphoristic form 
of his writing, show the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 

Litkkatcbb — I Enmoxs —llerachtirehquu*, By water, Oxf j 
1877 (the most complete collection of the fragmental, H 
Diels, Hrrakleitos von Ephesoi* [Oreek and German], Berlin, 
1909, also Eiagrnonte der Vorsokratiker [Greek and German], 

1 Berlin, 1912, pp 67-118 (oh 12) [quotations are made from 
this collection] 

II System of Hfhaclitus : F L&ssalle, Die Philos 
llerakleitos lies Dunklen v Kphesos, 2 vol* , Berlin, 1868 , P 
Schuster, 'Herakht von Ephesus,’ In Acta Soe, philol , 
ill ( Leipzig, 1873), B Zeller, Philos, dor Gnechen, T.», do 
1892, pp. (t‘28-760 Burnet, Early Greek Philos 8, London, 
1908, m> 129-179 ; T Gomperx, Oricch Denkor », Leipzig, 1 911 
[tr of ist ed. by Magnus, London, 1901], 1. 40 

H Diels. 

HERDER.— x. Life and times.— The century 
of enlightenment, the century of Locke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
re-enacted that turning of thought towards its 
own nature, that desertion of metaphysical subtle- 
ties, that development of empirical interest in 
human life and enthusiastic discussion of the 
roblems of society, which characterized the Greek 
ophistic movement. But, whilst in England the 
current of thought lost itself in the stagnant back- 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the motive power of political 
agitation, in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a now stream of influences. In the interests of 
individual culture, without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
and Wolff were carried into tne realms of psycho- 


logy, epistemology, morality, political science, and 
oven religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re- vitalized. 
Lessing (n.u.) and Herder were the heralds who 
announced these claims. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was born at'Mohr- 
ungen, East Prussia, on 24th Aug. 1744, the third 
child of humble parents. The father, who was sex* 
ton and master of a small school, was an earnest, 
strict, upright man of undoubting piety. Herder’s 
paternal grandfather had been an immigrant fiom 
Silesia, a refugee from Roman Catholic rule, and 
it was no doubt from him that the boy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy, Herder 
was ‘ always grave and always alone ’ ; he never 
enjoyed very good health, suffering to the end of 
his life from a fistula in one eye. lie became even 
more quiet and shy during his school -yeais under 
tho severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading After a miserable 
period m the house of a young pastor, Trescho by 
name, who was blind to the boy’s ability and un- 
sympathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career — a period during which hebecanioexcesbively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression — Herder 
succeeded in making his way to Kbnigsberg. He 
welcomed an opportunity of studying medicine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and message-boy to a man m bom lie 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in the 
hospital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
tho help of a few friends and his own earnings he 
was able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had surreptitiously 
intiodnced into a parcel sent by Trescho to a 
Kbmgsberg publisher, who had recognized its 
merit and taken pains to discover the identity of 
its author. r 

Attending Kant’B lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical inquiry and reud widely; Plato, liume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
special care and enthusiasm. But a greater in- 
fluence on Ins mind was tho friendship of J G. 
Hamann, who aroused in him a deep appreciation 
of poetry and early national literature. He con- 
tributed poems and reviews to the Konigsberger 
Zextung Then we find him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School, and later 
as ‘additional curate’; while he was theie, in 
1767, he published Fragments uber die neucre 
deutsche Literatur, which rapidly reached a wide 
and sympathetic public and attracted Lessing’s 
attention. Various writings followed, but their 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife as to his orthodoxy that he left Riga 
Anxious to make certain experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, ho commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems in different coun- 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, but 
his intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
earned out. In order to seoure an independent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of Liibeck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He found himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt, where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following, 1770- 
1771, he was in close contact at Strassburg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in the exuberance 
of early manhood. The friendship that sprang 
up between the two is of great importance for 
tho history of German literature, for Goethe fre- 
quently acknowledged, in the most definite lan- 
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guage, that a great change passed over him during 
those days. 

‘New vistas opened to my sight every day, nay, every hour. 
. . . The more I swallowed, the more Herder had to give. . . 

He imparted to me the germs of all that he carried out in after 
life.’ ‘It was he who set me In the right way. No utterance 
of his ever failed of Its effect. I do not remember ever having 
torn up a single paper on which his magical handwriting was 
to be found.' 


In 1771, Herder threw up his tutorship, and for 
five years was Court-Preacher at Biickeburg. 
Opposition on the part of the orthodox clergy, 
renewed and severe eye-trouble, financial straits, 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally. He continued his literary- 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of ‘Ossian,’ Percy’s Reliques, and Shake- 
speare that he openly deserted the classical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a journal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. Ho 
was able to marry in 1773, and m 1776 was appointed 
Court-Preacher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the duchy of Weimar. 

In Weimar he spent the rest of his life in close 
proximity to Goethe, Wieland, and Jean Paul 
Richter, but suffering much loneliness of spirit 
The conventional atmosphere was far flora con- 

g enial, and the six other members of the Weimar 
onsistory opposed every reform that he projected. 
The story of nis later years — the strained relations 
with Goethe, lus disappointment as those whom 
he had influenced gradually outgrow their disciole- 
ship, illness overpowering his bodily strength — 
is not a pleasant one ; it is relieved by his wife’s 
devotion and his popularity among the scholars of 
the Gymnasium at Weimar. Some of Ins most 
powerful — though also many of his loss valuable — 
works belong to the Weimar period His collection 
of folk-songs (Stimmen der Vblker in Liedern) 
apjjpared in 1778-79, and lus famous work On the 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ( Vom Geist der ebraischen 
Poesie) in 1782-83. Then came Ins most impoitant 
achievement Idem zur Philosophic der Geschtchte 
der Mensrhheit (Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His closing 
years he devoted to speculations on theological ana 
philosophical subjects, but he went to what -were 
regarded as extremes by such friends as Jacobi, 
Lavater, and even his early friend Hamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan- 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

Herder’s influence lay m two mam directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, but himself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder championed the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romantic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoretical justifi- 
cation. He was the founder of the genetic method 


of explanation, though it is somewhat misleading 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fruit of his keen, synthetic imagination and 
equally ready appreciation of inductively important 
characteristics. 


2 . Writings. — Herder’s chief writings may best 
be indicated by considering them in relation to 
the special subjects which he investigated, and 
as leading up to his great synthetic work, which 
had for its thesis the whole of human develop- 
ment treated as the*subject of purely natural 
history. 

(1) Poetry . — In the Fragments uber die neuere 
deuitchs Lvteratur, published in Riga in 1767, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to circumstances, environment, and national in- 


dividuality. He illustrates his theme by sym- 
pathetic and original studies of Homer, Hebrew 
poetry, Shakespeare, and ‘Ossian.’ 

(2) Art. — Here again his thesis is the importance 
of natural character ; Gothio art is shown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
woiks in this category are Krituche Walder 
(1769), and Plasttk (1778). 

(3) Language. — Herder was an eighteenth- 
oentury Max Mttller, and to him is duo the credit 
of founding the comparative study of language 
especially m regard to its nature and origin. His 
treatise, Uber den Ursprung der Spraehe (1772) — 
an argument directed against the theory that 
language was divinely communicated to man— 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we fma in man. 

* If It ti incomprehensible to others how a human mind could 
Invent language, it is as incomprehensible to rae how a human 
mind could be what it is without discovering language for 
itself.' 

In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, but the important 
feature is the consistent nso of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
‘ language arose with the first spaik of conscious- 
ness,’ and, like every other production, gradually 
became more perfectly developed. Language is 
not the mere sound of words, ror every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to the whole of sentient Nature. 

‘ It seems that the last maternal touch from the modelling 
hand of Nature infused the following law into all, at their 
entrance into the world, “ Feel not for thyself alone, but let thy 
feeling resound " As this last creative touoh was the same to 
the same species, the following law became a blessing : " Let 
thy feeling resound in unison with thine own race, and be 
heard with sympathy by one and all " ' 

(4) Religion — The comparative method of Btudy 
was applied also to roligion, and Herder wrote 
under the conviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studies in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ebraischen Poesie , Hriefe uber das Studinm der 
Theologie, and Christliche Schnften In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read 1 in a human way,’ as 
we should read the Greek historians and diamatists, 
with constant effort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made bold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for his reward only the hatred of dogmatists and 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. But ho 
clearly distinguished religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
lam. 

‘ Eeligion U that which binds our conscience , it is an inner 
certainly, incapable of mathematical demonstration , religion 
is the awareness of what we are os parts of the world, what we 
ought to be as men, and what we have to do We strive over 
opinions, but opinions are not religion, for there is but one 
religion, though it appears under many forms * 

In Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie , Herder 
investigates the earliest opinions of min kind con- 
cerning the Deity, Creation, Providence, etc. 
Among other things he exposes the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind. 

•Alciphron : Philosophers hare explained the strong emotion 
occasioned by that religious veneration of which you speak 
It was ignorance, say they, that gave existence to the gods , 
stupid and servile astonishment produoed the first oblations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented as powerful beings, 
as invisible demons, from whom mankind had everything to 
fear. 

Butyphron : On the contrary, it is the essential and dis 
tinctive character of man, and that which places him above 
all classes of beings merely animal, that he is susceptible of 
religion. The propensity to worship one or more superior 
beings is known to nave been present among men in all ualious 
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Mid porlodw of the world, and why must this be derifed only 
from anxiety and fear? Our exiitenac, snrely. is an act of 
beneficence and riot a punishment, otherwlee the love of life 
and the ardent desire for ita duration would be unaocountable. 
The Great Being, therefore, to whom we are Indebted for it, 
and by whom we aubiiat, must be considered as good. Dally 
experience must convinoe us of His benignity. ... At the 
same time, I am willing to admit that the religion of many 
ancient nations was mixed with painful feelings of apprehension 
and terror. This was more especially the case with those who 
had their dwelling in rude climates, in dark caverns, amidst 
burning mountains, or on barren shores of unfrequented and 
tempestuous seas, or of such as were accustomed to frequent 
views of dismal objeots, and of revolution acoompanied by 
inhuman soenee of devastation and carnage.' 

The primitive religions, which Herder refused to 
attribute to the sentiment of fear, were based, lie 
suggested, on the neod for explanation ; lienee, 
for example, among the primitive peoples whose 
daemon- worship is revealed in Genesis, from the 
observance of 1 the works and beauties of Nature,’ 
from the sight of ‘ energy, wisdom, and self- 
ronewod pcn\ er of production and reproduction in 
all things’ (seen in paitioular objects, however, 
and not connected 4 in a general point of view *) the 
inference was made that there existed ‘separate 
and pftiticnlar causes of particular objects, distinct 
creating spirits, of which each produced a particu- 
lar object and contributed to its preservation with 
intelligence and care.’ The higher, later religions 
Herder attributes to the persistence of doep- seated 
moral feeling. But his treatment of the history 
of religions derives its importance from his applica- 
tion to it of the genetic method of study rathei 
than from his own data or conclusions. 

Herder’s sermons were only occasionally printed, 
hut we have evidence to show that he pleached in 
a manner 4 straightforward, popular, ana natural ’ — 
to borrow Schiller’s description ; and in his farewell 
sermon at ltiga, where he had filled a church 
whenever he preached, he stated his owm aims : 

‘Most of my own sermons, all my best, have been human 
I have tried to show that our only happlnoss is to remain true 
to the foundations of our nature, and to follow no guide but 
reason and conscience. Humanity, therefore. In Its widest 
circle, with all its noblest Ideas of God, its self, and Nature, 
with all Its feelings of'brotherhood and sympathy, with all its 
charming duties, and high dispositions and capacities for 
happiness— humanity in this wide scope was alwajs the main 
theme of my sermons, Instruction, and exhortation ' 

(5) Human culture.— Herder w-ent further still 
in the application of Ins central idea, so far indeed 
that, haa it not been for ossential difieiencea m 
the general level of scientific culture and in the 
acoaracy of observation, a short step on his part 
would have led him to the pinnacle later occupied 
by Darwin We might, indeed, have spoken to- 
day of Herderism rather than Darwinism. A 
\ olume has been written by Biirenbach under the 
significant title, Herder ah Vorganger Darwins. 
His Ideen zur Phil, der Geach der Menschheit applies 
the genetio method to the whole of human devel- 
opment. Whereas Kant had opposed to Nature 
an absolute free will, rational and independent, 
Herder placed human life in a natural setting; 
history he regarded as a natural science, investi- 
gating and describing the human powers, impulses, 
and activities. His work is the foundation-stone 
of the modern study of primitive culture, which 
now receives support from the sciences of anthro- 
pology, archaeology, philology, and comparative 
psychology. It is simple in style and impartial 
in tone. 

(a) The first part— the science of man’s place in 
the universe — discusses the earth’s position in the 
stellar system, its crust as influenced by the atmo- 
sphere, and the various forms of life produced on it. 
The motto of the whole is the unity of ereation ; 
and with ample illustration, in which the whole 
field of natural science as then known is laid nnder 
contribution, we are shown how closely we are 
hound by nature from our earliest hour to our 
possessions, our country, and its language and 


customs. Several passages are remarkably sug- 
gestive of nlneteentn-oentury evolutionist theory. 

‘ The leas a nation la pressed upon, and the more truly it is 
obliged to abide by its simple and savage way of life, the more 
exactly does It also maintain Its original conformation or type ' 
(bk vf. ch 1) But 4 nothing in Nature stands stilt; everything 
strives and struggles onward. Gould we only eee into the first 
periods of creation— how one realm of Nature is built up on 
another— what a prooession of forces ever struggling onward 
would be displayed In early development’ (bk. v. oh. 8). 
Before ever the earth took ita present form, 'millions of 
creatures were of necessity overwhelmed ; what oould maintain 
itself has remained, and has been standing now for thousands 
of years in the great harmonious order ' (bk. xv ch. 2). 

Herder even makes a deduction which sounds 
essentially modem. He sees that advance in 
organization means a differentiation of parts in 
the organism. ‘The higher we go, the more 
various and distinct do the parts become’ (bk. ni. 
ch. 1). This pnnciple, accepted to-day m its 
application to physiology, he applies even to 
society. He was gifted with a penetrating, ima- 
ginative insight that would undoubtedly have 
led him to the far-reaclnng hypothesis of 4 evolu- 
tion ’ in the modem sense had the greater range 
of fact been accessible to him as it was to Darwin. 
But his emphasis was upon things as they have 
been, and necessarily have been, rather than upon 
things as they are, interpreted by the past 

( b ) In the second part of the work, the science of 
history — of man’s development m time— is the 
subject. We have here an account of primitive 
peoples. China, Tibet, Hindustan, then Babylon, 
the Medes and Persians, the Hebrews, and the 
Egyptians, are amongst the topics to which chap- 
ters are devoted. Greek life and history and 
Rome and its decline are next discussed. We 
then retrace our steps and reflect upon the growth 
of the human mind and of human customs. The 
Northern peoples are passed under review, and we 
are led to a whole hook, brilliant hut unsympa- 
thetic, on Christianity and its propagation We 
return to the Northern kingdoms of medurval 
Europe, the Romish hierarchy, and the influence 
of the Arabs ; the discussion is closed by chapters 
on Commerce m Europe, the Crusades, and the 
Cultivation of Reason in Europe. Thus we have 
a comprehensive series of studies in Comparative 
Mythology, Sociology, Ethics, and Education. 

The work had a mixed reception ; Goethe was 
one of those who gave high praise to its aims and 
spirit, Kant one of the scoffers who stigmatized it 
as ‘a collection of hints,’ a hook of travellers’ 
tales. The boldness of the scheme, apart from 
its actual achievement, was in itself a powerful 
stimulus which is not even yet exhausted. But 
in a purely theoretical direction the work exercised 
a great influence. It emphasized the living unity 
of human life, spiritual and mental, and showed 
that reason (or understanding) and feeling (or 
sensibility) are not two distinct sources of know- 
ledge, but different stages of that one activity in 
which the individual lives the life of the whole. 
One influence— negative, perhaps, hut vital — exer- 
cised by this work is seen in Kant’s theory of 
history, which was formed in view of the opposition 
between .Herder and Rousseau. To Rousseau, 
history depicts the departure of mankind from an 
original 4 natural ’ state of perfection. To Herder, 
history lays bare the necessary, natural, and self- 
explanatory development of an original constitu- 
tion. Kant steered between the Scylla and 
Chary bd is, carried through by a philosophical 
conception of the * Fall ’ Ajrhich explained how 
natural inclination, onee ethically neutral, became 
an enemy of the Good Will. It may be noted 
here that in his insistence on the completion of 
human life through its development, Herder was 
probably influenced by the works of the English 
philosopher Shaftesbury, to whom the ethical ia 
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the flower of human life, the natural and complete 
development of man’s natural endowment. 

(6) Metaphysics. — Herder’s late metaphysical 
speculations are of less interest. In Vom Erkennen 
und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele (1778), and 
Verstand und Vemun/t, cine Metabntik zur 
Kntik der reincn Vemunft (1799), he attacks the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The first of these 
was written under the influence of Shaftesbury, 
whose poetio glorification of the universe as it is 
and Aesthetic appreciation of the artist’s master- 
hand in Natuie influenced Schiller as well as 
Herder. These works aim at a reinstatement of 
'sensibility,’ at an overthrow of the analytio 
tendency of Kantianism, with its apparent rather 
than real 'dissection’ of human life. Kalhgom 
(1800) opposed the theory of Kant’s Kntik der 
Urteilskraft, arguing the close connexion of 
Beauty and Good. In opposition to Kant’s theory 
and to the practical woiship of form and style 
among the Weimar poets, Herder urged that the 
content of art is more real than its form. 
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HEREDITY.— -Exact knowledge of the process 
by which one generation comes into being from 
another and of the relations between them is 
essentially a growth of the 19th centuiw. A 
precise knowledge of heredity was not possible as 
long as the respective parts played by the sexes 
remained obscure. It was not until the 19th cent, 
that the nature of the sexual cells and of the 
process of fertilization was established beyond a 
doubt, and a sure foundation provided upon which 
the student of heredity could build. The earlier 
history of heredity is the history of attempts 
made to unravel the nature of the sexual process, 
for the acoount of which the reader is referred to 
the art. Sex. 

x. The experimental study of heredity may be 
g lid to have begun with Kblreuter, who published 
the results of his researches on the hybridization of 
plants in a series of papers between 1761 and 1766. 
In spite of the earlier discoveries of Camerarius, 
the theory of the sexuality of plants was at this 
time still an open question, and Kolreuter’s ex- 
periments were designed chiefly to establish this 
theory. He crossed different species of plants 
which differed from one another in definite char- 
acters, and used the fact that the hybrids so 
produced resembled the pollen parent in some re- 
spects and the seed parent in others as an argu- 
ment for regarding both parents as making a 
definite contribution to their offspring. In this 


he clearly succeeded, though it was not for 
some years that his contributions received proper 
recognition. 

2. Much hybridization work in plants was done 
during the earlier half of the 19th century. 
Among the workers of that time the names of 
Knight, Herbert, Wichura, and Gfirtner are 
specially prominent. But their efforts were not 
directed primarily to the discovery of laws of 
heredity. The problems of the nature of species, 
of their possible fixity or transmutability, were 
much in the air about this time, and it was 
towards these problems that the efforts of this 
group of hybridizers were chiefly directed. Many 
interesting and curious facts were brought to light, 
hut that they were never followed up was due to 
an event which seemed to solve the problem they 
had set out to investigate. 

3. This was the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859. The views as to the interrelation 
of species there put forward by Darwin rapidly 

e jd the support of the great majority of 
gists. The problem of species appeared to 
have Deen solved, and the work of the hybridizers 
came to a sudden standstill. Heredity and varia- 
tion were the cornel -stones upon which Darwin 
erected his edifice. Yet Darwin himself deplored 
the prevailing ignorance both of the one pheno- 
menon and of the other. Had a Darwinian been 
challenged for a definition of heredity, he would 
probably have replied to the effect that it is an 
innate forco in virtue of which offspring tend to 
resemble their parents more than other individuals 
of the species. That offspring also differ from 
their parents was set down, where such differences 
are relatively small, to an innate tendency to 
variation, whether induced by the environment or 
111 some other manner. By unduly favounng the 
action of either of these two forces— heredity and 
variation— selection, whether natural or artificial, 
was held to be able gradually to mould the race 
to a different form. Where the difference lietween 
parent and offspring was very marked, as, for 
instance, m the production of a white animal from 
two coloured ones or vice versa, a new principle 
was invoked, and the appearance of the unusual 
progeny was explained ny the law of reversion. 
This phenomenon was regarded as due to the 
crossing of distinct varieties, whereby the descend- 
ants, even' after a number of generations, tend to 
exhibit characters found in one or other of the 
original parents, but not evident in the intermediate 
generations. 

The observation of such cases depends upon a 
continuity of records over several generations ; 
and for tnis reason the most striking cases of the 
phenomenon were confined to domesticated animals 
and plants. Hence arose the belief that the 
process of heredity in domesticated creatures is 
essentially different from that operating in wild 
races — a belief which is not without supporters 
even at the present day. For Darwin himself 
this hypothetical difference between the wild and 
the domesticated did not exist. Indeed, he used 
the facts of variation among domesticated forms 
as an argument for his views as to the nature of 
the process of evolution in the non-domesticated. 
Heredity and variation, whatever their exact 
natnre, were throughout living things held to be 
phenomena of essentially the same character. 
This view Darwin sought to express in his well- 
known hypothesis of Pangenesis. He suggested 
that in the cells of an organism there exist 
particles or ‘gemmules’ corresponding to the 
individual cells, each of the different cells having 
its own peculiar form of gemmules. Of the 

g emmules it could only be said that they were 
irger than chemical molecules but smaller than 
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any known living unit. Like the latter, however, 
they were capable of multiplication through the 
normal process of growth and division. During 
cell division they were distributed to the daughter- 
cells. Normally certain gemmules only were 
active in the cells of a given tissue, but under 
exceptional conditions other gemmules might be 

resent in these cells, and on becoming excited 

oad the cell to take on other characters. Generally 
speaking, these abnormal gemmules would have 
been present in some ancestor, and would have 
remained latent for a variable, often a very great, 
number of generations. By means of this capacity 
foi remaining latent on the part of the gemmules, 
Dai win sought to explain the phenomena of 
reversion anu atavism. 

The gemmules derived from some remote 
ancestor might remain dormant for many genera- 
tions, until, under the influence of some stimulus, 
whether of a cioss or otherwise, they were re- 
awakened into fresh activity, and the organism 
exhibited ancestral characteristics. The germ- 
cells Darwin supposed to contain repiesentations 
of all the various gemmules corresj>onding to the 
different cells of an individual, while at the same 
time they might also contain gommnlos derived 
from ancestors more or less remote Further, in 
order to explain the inherited ellects of use and 
disuse in which he firmly believed (of. art. Environ- 
ment), Darwin supposed that gemmules were 
capable of transportation from one cell to another 
In this way the cells of the germ-plasm were 
continually receiving gemmules from the cells of 
the different tissues of the body. Stimuli, more 
especially those resulting from increased use and 
disuse, altered the character of the cell and also 
of its contained gemmules. Some of these wero 
tiansported to the germ-cells, and so the altered 
character w as transmitted to a further generation. 

4 . Darwin’s hypothesis of Pangenesis failed to 
carry conviction among biologists, who regarded 
the assumption of the transportation of gemmules 
as resting upon no firm basis of fact. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of material particles foi a basis of 
heredity was felt to be sound and was revived a 
few years later by do Vries (cf below, p. 599“) 
Meanwhile, fiovvover, the attention of naturalists 
was being diverted elsewhere. Darwin’s great 
achievement in the promulgation of Natural Selec- 
tion was not only a land mar k m biological thought ; 
it inaugurated a new era in biological woik 
Thenceforward the ell'orts of the biologist, whether 
botanist or zoologist, were devoted almost entirely 
to inquiring whether the doctrine of community of 
descent would serve to explain the existing forms 
of animals and plants 

The study of morphology beo&me the keynote of 
biological thought during the last third of the 19th 
cent., and its students directed their efforts to the 
construction of elaborate schemes which should 
demonstrate the genetic relationship botween the 
vanous groups into which the systematist had 
divided the existing forms of life (cf. art Evolu- 
tion). Experimental work upon tne living organ- 
ism practically ceased ; and, where the phenomenon 
of heredity came up for discussion, it usually re- 
ceived the perfunctory treatment accorded to a 
subieot in which there is little or nothing fresh to 
be discovered. It has been well called the period 
of the essayists, chief among whom was August 
Wcismann. In his work on The Germ-Plasm (IS92), 
Weismann elaborated a complicated system to ex- 
plain the hereditary transmission of characters. He 
insisted upon the sharp distinction between germ- 
plasm, or reproductive tissue, and somato-plasm, 
or body tissue. Hitherto it had been considered 
that the germinal gland was formed from the body, 
and, of course, separately formed for each indi- 


vidual. The body of the individual intervened 
between the germ -plasms from which that indi- 
vidual aiose and the germ -plasm to which it itself 
gavei lse. Weismann, however, regarded the germ- 
plasm as the essential tissue, from which the 
somato-plasm was derived during the process of 
eni bryologieal development. The individual at first 
existed as germ-plasm derived from the comming- 
ling of parts of tne two parental germ-plasms. As 
development proceeded, part of this germ-plasm 
was sacrificed to the formation of the somato-plasm, 
undergoing various modifications resulting in the 
formation of the various body tissues. But part 
of the germ-plasm remained undifierentiatea m 
the sexual gland, until its turn oame to produce 
germ-cells. The essential feature of Weismann’s 
views was that the continuity between successive 
generations was provided by continuous germ- 
plasms mingling at intervals with one another. 
Wherever these germ-plasms mingled — wherever 
two fragments of the germ-plasm of opposite sexes 
came fruitfully together— the shock of their union 
led to the detachment of a portion of the combined 
geim- plasm, which became differentiated into the 
various body tissues and served as a earner of the 
rest of the germ-plasm which had not undergone 
differentiation. The mam current of the species 
lay along the track of the germ-plasm ; the body 
was merely a side-track from that germ-plasm, 
arising under special conditions from time to 
tune, whose destiny was to cany and protect that 
from which it itself had sprung. 

5 . At the time when Weismann promulgated his 
views, the majority of naturalists, following Dar- 
win, behoved that the effects of uso or disuse 
of particular structures in the organism were 
transmitted to the direct descendants of that 
organism. The changes wrought m the body 
tissues by stimuli from the outside world in some 
way or other so ailucted the reproductive tissues 
that the organisms developing from them bore the 
impress, m a more or leas marked degree, of the 
changes winch bad occuned in the parental body. 
It was in order to provido a basis forcilus possi- 
bility that Darwm bad framed bis hypothesis of 
Pangenesis. Under ly mg this hypothesis was a 
definite conception of the relation in which the 
germinal and body tissues stood to one another. 
They weTe imagined as alternating with one 
another, the body tissues being formed from ger- 
minal tissues and these again from body tissues. 
Smoo the germinal tissue was continually being 
derived from the body, it was not difficult to under- 
stand why definite changes in the body should have 
their counterpart in definite changes in the germinal 
tissue, and that these changes in tne germinal tissue 
should in their turn become impressed upon the 
body tissues of the next generation. In this way 
changes induced in the body by some modification 
of external conditions — ‘acquired characters,’ as 
they are often termed— might be supposed to be 
transmitted through the germ-cells to the next 
generation (cf. art. Environment). It is evident, 
however, that such a conception of the relation of 
the germinal tissue to the organism was opposed 
to the view which Weismann had put forward, and 
this led him to challenge the evidenoe for the trans- 
mission of 'acquired characters.’ From experi- 
ments of his own, and from a critical examination 
of the evidence adduced by others, he came to the 
conclusion that ‘ acquired characters ’ are not trans- 
mitted, and the result of more recent work may, on 
the whole, be said to have confirmed Weismann in 
the position which lie then took up. It is true that 
cases are on record in which a change induced in 
an organism was evidently followed by correspond- 
ing changes in the offspring produced by that 
organism. But it is not improbable that m such 
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cases the stimulus which acted upon the parental 
organism acted at the same time upon the germ- 
plasm contained in that organism, and that the 
cause of the corresponding change in the offspring 
was not the change in the parental organism, but 
a change in the constitution of the germ-plasm 
which occurred at the same time and under the 
same stimulus as that in the parent. 

This conception of the relation between germ- 
plasm and somato-plasm may be regarded as 
Weismann’s most important contribution to the 
study of heredity. In the exceedingly elaborate 
theory which he put forward in The Germ-Plasm , 
Weismann attempted to formulate a theory of 
heredity which should be in accordance with recont 
discoveries on the minute structure of cells and 
their contained nuclei. He regarded the nucleus 
of the germ-cells as the bearer of hereditary char- 
acters, and more especially that portion of the 
nucleus which, from its reaction to certain dyes, is 
known as chromatin. The chromatin was held to 
be a heterogeneous substance composed of numbers 
of minute entities, or groups of entities — the deter- 
minants. Upon the number and variety of the 
determinants depended the variety of the char- 
acters exhibited by the organism which arose from 
the fusion of two sexual cells derived from two 
gei m-plasms. Moreover, it was supposed that the 
union of two dissimilar germ-plasms with different 
sets of determinants could bring about a stato of 
affairs under which some form of natural selection 
within the cells decided whether certain deter- 
minants should be eliminated. 

To follow Weismann’s theory in detail would be 
hardly profitable More modem work has demon- 
strated that his conception of a heterogeneous 
germ-plasm and of discrete determinants in the 
germ-plasm corresponding to characters in the de- 
veloped organism probably approximates to the 
truth. Nevertheless, his theory lacked compulsion 
because it was not based upon the facts of heredity 
-•the one class of facts upon which such a theory 
could have rested firmly. 

6 . To the essayist period belongs one other work 
of some importance. In 1889, Hugo de Vries for- 
mulated his views in a work on Intracellular Pan- 
genesis. He accepted Darwin’s view that the 
individual hereditary qualities are dependent cm 
individual material bearers in the living sub- 
stance of cells, but he differed from Darwin m 
refusing to believe that these material bearei s, or 
pangens, could be transported in the blood stream 
about the body. According to de Vries, the nucleus 
of every cell in an individual contains the sum- 
total of the pangens found in that individual, but 
only some of them occur in the extra-nuclear proto- 
plasm of the cell. The nature and properties of 
the cell, whether muscular, nervous, glandular, etc., 
were held to depend upon the nature and variety 
of the pangens whioh were to be found in the extra- 
nuclear protoplasm. This stimulating essay may 
be regarded as marking tbe close of a period m the 
study of heredity, for but a few years were to 
elapse from its publication before a new light was 
suddenly flashed upon the whole subject, and 
heiedity took its place among the experimental 
sciences. 

7 , While biologists and philosophers who were 
interested in these matters had been busily weav- 
ing new theories, an Austrian monk had turned 
aside and quietly experimented for himself. The 
results of his investigations were communicated by 
Gregor Mendel to a Natural History Society in 
Brilnn, in the Proceedings of which they were pub- 
lished in 1865. In 1900, nearly twenty years 
after Mendel’s death, his paper was discovered, 
and the remarkable nature of nis achievement was 
rapidly appreciated. Mendel’s success was largely 


due to the fact that he planned his experiments 
on lines different from those of any of hiB piede- 
cessors. Instead of making numbers of somewhat 
xandom and haphazard crosses among the plants 
studied by him, he concentrated bis attention on 
certain characters in which allied varieties differed 
from one another, and persistently followed their 
distribution over a succession of generations. He 
was careful also m his selection of a plant with 
which to work, choosing the edible pea ( Pisutn 
sativum) on account of its hardiness, its annual 
habit, its faculty of self-fertilization, and the num- 
ber or sharply differentiated characters found m it. 

The nature of Mendel’s discovery may beet be explained by 
considering some of his own results. In one set of nis experi- 
ments with the pea he chose length of internode as the character 
with which to work. In some peas the internodes are long, 
and such plants reaoh an average height of 6-6 feet. In others, 
again, the internodea era short, and the plants average but 
lJ-2 feet. Having obtained true breeding strains of each of 
these varieties, Mendel proceeded to cross them, and in this 
ease it made no difference whether the tall was used as the 
pollen parent or vice versa. In either case the result was the 
same , only tall plants, at least as tall as the original tall parent, 
resulted from the cross 1 Tbe eeeda of these plants, which are 
normally self-fertilized, were collected and sown in the following 
year. The generation so produced (Fo) consisted of both tails 
and dwarfs, but no intermediates. Careful counts on large 
numbers showed tliat the proportion of tails to dwarfs was 
3 * 1 The dwarf character receded in the Fi generation, but 
reappeared in a definite proportion in the F a generation 
following. For this reason Mendel termed the dwarf character 
recessive and the tall dominant 

The experiment was continued into a further generation, the 
seeds of a number of F a plants being sown and special care 
taken to keep those from each individual entirely separate, llie 
nature of the resulting F a generation showed that the dwarfs 
all bred true, but that the tails belonged to two classes, viz 
those which bred truo and those which gave tails and dwarfs 
In the ratio 8 • 1 (cf. fig. 1), behaving like the plants Of 
these two classes that which threw dwarfs was found to be 
twice as numerous as that which bred true. 
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Throughout these and further generations, Mendel encountered 
only three classes of plants in so far as the pair of differentiating 
characters, tallness and dwarfness, were concerned, viz (1) pure 
tails breeding true to tallness , (2) impure tails throwing tails 
and dwarfs in the ratio 8.1; (8) dwarfs which always breed true 
Moreover, the relation worked out for this pair of characters was 
found to hold good for other pairs. Thus the yellow colour of 
the cotyledons of the ripe seed was found to d« dominant to 
green, round seed shape to wrinkled, tough parchment-like pod 
to soft pod, etc. 

By looking at the pea in this way it was possible 
to express much of the variety of forms nnder which 
they occur in terms of alternative characters, each 
pair of which taken separately followed the scheme 
of inheritance outlined above. Mendel not only 
provided the scheme ; he also suggested the ex- 
planation. He supposed that the various characters 
shown by his peas existed in alternative pairs. 
The pea could be either tall or dwarf ; the seed 
could be either yellow or green ; the flower could 
be either coloured or white ; and so on. The char- 
acters belonging to such alternative pairs were 
mutually exclusive. ■ Every pair of characters was 
represented by something in the germ-cells, but 
any given germ-cell could carry only the repre- 
sentative of either one or the other of a given pair 
of characters. To these representatives of the 
characters in the germ-cells it is now usual to 
apply the term factor . On Mendel’s idea there 
was a factor corresponding to tallness, and another 
corresponding to dwarfness, but a given germ-cell 
could carry only either the factor for tallness or 
l it Is customary to denote the result of a first cross as the FV 
= first filial generation. Similarly the offspring from the Fj 
individuals form tbe F 3 (second filial generation j, the offspring 
of these last the F; generation, and so on. 
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that for dwarfness— but not both. All the germ- 
cells of the pure tall carried the factor for tallness, 
and all the germ-cells of a dwarf carried that for 
dwaifness The cross between the tall and the 
dwarf meant the union between a tall-bearing 
germ-cell, or gamete , and a dwarf-bearing gamete, 
eo that the individual, or zygote, produced by the 
yoking together of these gametes contained both 
the factor for tallness and that for dwarfness. 

Such a zygote, which is produced by the union 
of two unlike gametes, is termed a heterozygote, 
as distinguished from a homozygote , which is pro- 
duced by the union of two like gametes. In the 
case of the peas the tall factor is completely 
dominant over the dwarf factor, and the hetero- 
zygous tall is in appearance indistinguishable from 
a homozygous tall. But the difference comes in 
when it forms its gametes. Its own cells must bo 
supposed to contain both of the factors for tallness 
and dwarfness. But, as Mendel assumed that 
these cannot enter into the same gamete, a separa- 
tion then occurs so that half the gametes contain 
the tall, and half the dwarf factor. In other words, 
a segregation of the factors occurs during the pro- 
duction of the gametes, and the gametes them- 
selves are pure for either the one factor or the 
other (see fig. 2). 

The F, heterozygous pea, therefore, is producing 
equal numbers or tall-bearing and of dwarf- bearing 
gametes, and this is true for both the male and 
the female gametes. Self-fertilization of the Fj 
plant means the bringing together of two such 
86i ies of gametes. 

Lot u« suppose that the number of ova is 4 z, 2x of which are 
‘ tall ’ and 2x ‘ dwarf ’ Any ‘ tail ’ ovum has an equal chance of 
lwing fertilized by a ‘ tall r or a ‘dwarf’ pollen-grain. Of the 
2x tall ova, therefore, x will give rise to homozygous tails, 
and x to heterozygous tails. Again, any dwarf ovum has also 
an equal chance of being fertilized by a ' tall * or a * dwarf ' pollen- 
grain. 


found by actual experiment The nature of the gamete# given 
off by the plant may, as Mendel showed, be further tested 
by crossing such plants with the pure reoeaeive. If the Fi tall 
plants are producing equal numbers of 'tali’ and ’dwarf’ 
gametes, they ought, when crossed with dwarf plants, to give 
both tails ana dwarfs in equal numbers, and of the tails so pro- 
duced all should throw dwarfs. Here, again, tbe hypothesis was 
confirmed by the experimental results. 

More recently these experiments of Mendel have 
been confirmed many times over, and it has been 
shown that the same scheme applies generally to 
auimals as well as plants. 

8. One modification of Mendel’s view was sug- 
gested a few veals ago, and has since been gener- 
ally accepted Tby students of this subject. This is 
the so-called ‘Presence and Absence’ hypothesis. 
Mendel had shown that the characters of his peas 
could be arranged in alternative pairs, and recent 
work has proved that this is general for the char- 
acters of both plants and animals. Of all the many 
cases now worked out there is none in which there 
is a clear reason for supposing the existence of 
series of three or more characters each of which 
is alternative to any other. This remarkable fact 
has led to a modification of Mendel’s original view. 
According to Mendel, there is a factor for tallness 
and one for dwarfness, and the relation between 
them is such that it is impossible for them to enter 
the same gamete. According to the ‘Presence 
and Absence’ hypothesis, theie is also a factor for 
tallness and one for dwarfness, but there is no 
reason why they should not enter into the same 
gamete. It is supposed that every pea at present 
known is homozygous for the factor for dwarfness, 
D, and that the tfiflerence between the dwarf and 
the tall is that the latter possesses an additional 
factor, T, m virtue of which it becomes tall. If 
the factor T is brought in by both the gametes 
which make a tall plant, the result is a homozygous 
tall ; if only by one gamete, then a heterozygous 
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Of the 80 dwarf ova, therefore, a will give rise to heterozygous 
tails, and x to homozygous dwarfs. Hence, on this hypothesis 
of the relation of characters and factors in plant and germ ceil, 
the P 9 generation should consist of # homozygous tails, &z 
heterozygous tails, and x dwarfs — proportions which Meudel 


tall results. The essential difference between the 
two views may perhaps be rendered more clear by 
the help of the accompanying diagrams (fig. 3). 

In this way the Presence and Absence hypothesis 
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offers a simple explanation of the remarkable fact 
that experimental analysis has shown, that the 
characters of plants and animals may be expressed 
in terms of alternative pairs. This apparent 

Mendels Original View 


Tall " Dwarf 



tween a plant containing both of these factors and a plant 
containing neither. Since one of the plants is homologous for 
both A and B, we may represent it as A ABB, and all its gametes 
as AB The other plant oontafna neither A nor B, and for 
convenience we will express such a condition as aabb, the ema» 
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-A black square represents the factor for tallness and a dotted square that for dwarfness. 
Trie unshaded portion represents the rest of the characters comprised in ‘ peaness.’ 


alternativeness is due to the fact that a given 
factor ciln enter into relation with a gamete in 
two ways only— it may be present or it may be 
absent. Mendel’s own results can be explained 
eaually well on either hypothesis. It was only 
when more complicated cases came to be worked 
out, and more especially cases where several 
factors affected the same structure, that the 
difficulty of affording an explanation on his 
original view became evident. 

9 . So far the only type of case considered is 
that in which the two original parents entering 
into the cross dill®- by a single character. Mendel, 
however, woiked out instances in which several 
characters are concerned, and found the trans- 
mission of each character to be independent of any 
other, but always on the same scheme. For 
example, in the case where the characters round 
seed as opposed to wrinkled and yellow cotyledon 
as opposed to green were involved, a cross between 
a yellow round and a green wrinkled gave au Fj 
generation composed entirely of yellow rounds. 

Self-fertilization of these plants resulted in the 
formation of four classes of seeds, viz. yellow 
round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and green 
wrinkled ; and the relative proportions in which 
these four olasses appeared were as 9 : 3: 3 : 1. The 
yellows are to the greens as 3 : 1 , and the rounds 
are to the wrinkled as 3 : 1 with the factor for yellow- 
ness and the factor for roundness each being 
transmitted according to the same scheme, but 
quite independently of one another. The analysis 
of such cases as these is perhaps rendered more 
simple by regarding it in the following way : 

Let A stand ter one of the two factor* brought into the cross, 
sod let B itend ter the other, end let the cross be made be* 


letter in each case being used as a symbol denoting the absence 
of the particular factor in question The F] individual result- 
ing from the cross, being heterozygous in both factors, must be 
represented as AaBb. Every one of the gametes formed by 
such a plant has an equal chance of containing A or of not 
containing it, and each of these two kinds of gamete haa an 
equal chanoe of containing or of not containing B Such an 
individual will therefore form the four sorts of gamete AB, Ab, 
aB, ab in equal numbers. The Fj generation results from the 
meeting together of two such series of gametes, and the result 
can be simply expressed by writing the series horizontally and 
vertically in the same order in a system of 16 divisions, as is 
shown in fig 4. In this way is shown not only the nature 
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of the F« generation, hut also the sygotic constitution of the 
various individuals. A point of some interest is that 4 Indi- 
viduals lying along the diagonal drawn from the left top to 
the right bottom comer are homozygous either foi the presence 
or for the absence of both factors. In other words, of the tour 
visible lynotio classes there will be a definite proportion in each 
case breeding true subsequently, vis. 1 in 0 of the class contain- 
ing both dominants, 1 in 8 of the two olasses containing one 
dominant, and, of course, all of those containing neither 
dominant The point » of considerable economic lmportanoe 
in connexion with the building up and fixing of new varieties 
of domesticated plants and animals. 

This method of analysis for cases involving the 
presence or absence of two distinct factors is, of 
coarse, applicable to cases involving a larger 
namber of factors, and many such cases have now 
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been worked out for various characters in plants 
and animals and shown to accord with tho 
theoretical scheme. The natuie of the F # genera- 
tion, tho number of foims which appear with it, 
and their numerical proportions form the first stage 
in the determination of the number of factois in- 
volved in a given cross, and so of the experimental 
analysis of the constitution of living things. 

Tneio aie, however, cases in which the same 
scheme of heredity holds good, but m which a 
fresh complication is introduced by the fact that 
the faotors concerned may interact upon one an- 
other. The factors A and B may in conjunction 
produce an effect which is absent when only one 
or other alone is present. Instances of this have 
boon shown to occur among plants' where two 
strains of whites, each breeding perfectly true to 
white, will nevertheless, when crossed, give rise 
only to plants with red flowers. The colour in 
such cases is due to the interaction of two things 
A and B , and colour can be produced only when they 
are simultaneously present in a plant. The cross- 
ing of the two whites brings together the two 
constituents necessary for the production of colour, 
and the F, plant is consequently coloured, being 
heterozygous for both A and B. Reference to fig. 
4 shows that the F ? generation from such a zygote 
should contain 9 individuals out of eveiy 10 in 
which both A and B are present. The remaining 
7 have either A or B alone or neither. Hence, 
from such coloured F. plants hypothesis would 
lead us to expect an F 9 genoiation consisting of 
colouied and whites in the ratio 9:7. And this 
is what experiment has shown actually to occur 
Moreover, chemical evidence quite independent of 
breeding tests is gradually accumulating, suggest- 
ing that in such cases as this we are dealing with 
two delinite substanoes — a ferment, and a colour- 
less chromogen which can give rise to colour when 
acted upon by the ferment. One of tho original 
whites must be regarded os carrying the chromogen 
and the other the ferment j whether the gametes 
actually carry these substances is uncertain, but 
in any case they carry something which is capable 
of developing them 

IO. Analysis of these cases, which are to be inter- 
preted by the interaction of faotors, has thrown 
an interesting light upon what was formeily the 
puzzling phenomenon of revel sion or crossing 
Two white sweet poas may, on being crossed, give 
use to a purple which is practically identical with 
the wild purple as it grows to day in Sicily, The 
offspring of a chocolate brown ana a yellow rabbit 
limy be all of the wild grey colour. In such cases 
each of the two parents lacked one or more from 
the sum-total of the faotors which go to make up 
the wild form. Together, however, they can make 
up that sum-total with the consequence that re- 
version at once occurs. Reversion is due to the 
coming together again of factors which had be- 
come lost at some point or other in tho history of 
the species. The study of reveision opens up 
interesting questions in connexion with the relation 
between domesticated forms and their wild proto- 
types. It is only in some cases, of course, that 
we are oortainly acquainted with the wild species 
whioh was the ancestor of domesticated races. 
Where such is the case, genetic analysis lias 
shown that these domesticated varieties must be 
supposed to have arisen through the loss of one or 
more faotors. Such is the case with almost all the 
many colour varieties of the rabbit and the mouse 
Such is the case with all the oolour and structural 
varieties of the sweet pea. It is probable that 
the change originated somewhere in the cell- 
division, giving nse to the germ-cells. 

Asymmetrical divisions occurred such that some 
germ cells obtained less than their full quota of 


factors, aud from these germ-cells sprang the 
recessive varieties. The sequence of such new 
‘ sports ’ or mutations has neon observed with 
some care in certain instances, such as that of the 
pnmula (cf. art. Evolution), but at present we 
are without definite evidence as to the original 
seat of the change. There are other instances 
where the domesticated form possesses a character 
which is dominant over the wild form. The 
English pattern in the rabbit, the yellow coat 
colour in the mouse, and the rose como of poultry 
are all dominant to the condition found in the wild 
form. The gain of a new factor is a more difficult 
conception to formulate than the loss of one old 
one, but it is not improbable that it may eventu- 
ally be expressed m terms of some rearrangement 
of the elements already present. But, in whatever 
way they may eventually be interpreted, there 
seems no reason to doubt that new dominant 
characters may arise from time to time. 

II. One further complication sometimes occur- 
ung in cases where the factors are concerned may 
be mentioned here. We may have a pair of char- 
acters due to the presence or absence of a factor 
A, and it may be that neither character can show 
itself except m tho presence of a second factor B. 

As an example we may take a ease relating to coat oolour m 
some rodents The wild grey or agouti oolour in mice is 
dominant to black, and depends upon an additional (actor A 
which is not found in the black mouse Animals hetero/j gous 
for A, when mated together, will produce offspring consisting 
of agoutis and blacks in the ratio of 3 1 Now, albinism Is 
recessive to colour, and coloured mice must, therefore, be re- 
garded as possessing a general colour factor B which is absent 
bom the albino. When animals which are heterozygous for 
these two factors are mated togothor, the scheme of distribu- 
tion of the factors A and B will be that already shown in Fig 4. 
Of the 16 possibilities there are 12 containing A and 4 without 
A — the expected ratio 8 1. Bub 8 of the 12 containing A lack 
tho factor B, as also does one of those whioh is without A. 
Since they lack a factor which is necessary for the production 
of colour of auj sort, these four mice will be albinos Judging, 
therefore, by visible attributes, throe classes of mice should 
appear from this mating, vis. agoutis, blacks, and albinos in the 
ratio of 9 '3 . 4 And these are tho proportions actually found 
by experiment The albinos ore really of two different sort** 
via. those containing A and those without A—' agouti ’ albinos, 
and * black 1 albinos in the proportion 3 1 That this is so can 
also be tested experimentally by crossing those F 2 albinos with 
pure black, t e blacks which are homozygous for tne factor B 
Home of the albinos, t « those homozygous for A, give only 
agouti offspring , others, which are heterozjgous for A, give 
agoutis and blacks in approximately equal numbers, while the 
* black ’ albinos which lack A give nothing but blacks The 
9 • 3 ‘4 ratio obtained in the F 2 generation is really a 9 3 ’8 1 
ratio, but it is not possible to distinguish the four classes by 
the eye, owing to the fact that the agouti factor produces no 
visible effect unless the factor B is also present 

That tho above fom classes exist is evident from 
appropriate breeding tests, and cases of this nature 
aie in no way different from those already con- 
sidered with regard to the complete independence 
in transmission of the different factois concerned. 
Neveitheless, there are cases in which factors must 
be supposed to influence one another in their dis- 
tribution among the germ-cells. Cases of this 
nature have further been worked out most fully 
in the sweet pea, and it is from this plant that the 
following illustrative examples are taken : 

Two kinds of pollen are to be found in the sweet pea, an oval 
or ‘long' pollen which has 3 pores, and a smaller ‘round* 
pollen whioh has only two pores. Only one sort, of course, 
occurs on any given plant. In heredity, long pollen (L) be- 
haves as a simple dominant to round ( i) Again, with regard 
to oolour, sweet peas may be arranged in two main groups, 
purples and reds. To each red there u a corresponding purple, 
the difference between the two being that the purple contains 
an extra factor ( B ) as compared with its corresponding red 
When a long pollened purple ( BBLL ) is crossed with a round 
pollened red (Mil), the Fj plants are all long purples ; and, 
were the case similar to those that have already been considered, 
we should look for an Fj generation consisting of long purples, 
round purples, long reds, and round reds in tne ratio 9 3.31. 
Such, however. Is not the nature of the F a generation. The 
four expected classes appear, it is true, but they appear in pro- 
portions very different from those expected. The Jong purples 
are about 12 times as numerous as the round purples, while the 
round reds are rather more than 8 times as many as the long 
reds. The 8 .1 ratio of purples to reds and of longs to rounds 
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h undisturbed, but the distribution is peculiar in that there is 
a great deficiency of rounds among the purples and a great 
excess of rounds among the reds. This, then, is the nature of 
the F) generation when the cross is so made that both the 
factors L and B are brought into the cross by the same parent 
When, however, one of these factors is brought in by each 
parent, a round purple being crossed with a long red, the 
nature of the F 9 generation u quite different The reds are 
now almost all long pol!ened f while thejround pollened plants 
are almost all purples. This case, as well as others in the 
sweet pea, is explicable on the hypothesis that two of the four 
classes of gametes ere produced by such plants in greater 
numbers than the other two classes. In the special instanoe 
Just considered the experimental numbers are in accordance 
with the view that theF] plant made by bringing both factors 
from one side (BL x bl) produces its four kinds of gametes in 
the ratio 7 BL : 1 Bl: lbL: 7 bl, whereas the Fj plant mode by 
bringing both factors from one side (Bl x bL) produces its four 
kinds of gametes in the ratio 1 BL : 7 Bl • 7 bL : 1 bl. In the 
former case B is said to be ' coupled * with L, while in the latter 
case there is said to be repulsion between B and L. In both 
cases the two kinds of gametes representative of the original 
parents are produced in excess. Several other cases recently 
worked out in the sweet pea and other plants suggest that this 
excess of certain gametes is port of an orderly scheme, the 
nature of which may be best indicated by the following table 


consists only of singles, and these when bred from 
behave alike, all throwing doubles as well as singles. 
When, however, the double-thrower is used as the 
female pareut, the F, generation as before consists 
only of singles ; but whereas some of these singles 
throw doubles when subsequently bred from, others 
of them breed perfectly true. From this and other 
facts of kmdred nature it has been inferred that 
the female and male reproductive oells on the same 
hermaphrodite plant differ in their hereditary 
properties, one set being, as it were, associated 
with certain factors which are not found in the 
other set. It is not inconceivable that different 
portions of the germ-gland of an atumal may differ 
in hereditary properties, but at present there is no 
definite ground for supposing this to be so. The 
solution of such problems as those depends largely 
upon whether it is possible to determine the exact 
stage at which segregation occurs. Perhaps the 
view most widely accepted at present is that it 


No of 
Gametes 

In Series 

Glasses of Gametes 

No. of Zygotes 
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Classes of Zygotes 
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63 
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127 
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65,630 

48,807 

: 255 : 
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18.129 

2n 

n-1 

: 1 : 

1 : 

n-1 

4n« 

8n«-(2n-l) 

: 2n-l • 

2n-l : n*- 
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In the table n is half the total number of gametes in the 
series (Thus, in the case Just considered the number of 
gametes in the series 7 BL . 1 Bl . 1 bL . 7 *>f is 18, and n here 
) The right-hand side of the table indicates the nature of 
dhe Fj generation arising from the cross. In the table n is 
represented throughout as some power of 2 (i e 2, 2 2 , 28, etc ) 
Where there is coupling in F 2 , the 2 forms of gamete AB and 
ab are fn-g) times as numerous as the 2 forms Ab and afi , 
where there is repulsion In F 2 , the reverse is the cose There 
is reason for supposing that for the same pair of factors the 
value of n for both tho repulsion and coupling series is the 
same. Most of the cases hitherto discovered in plants may be 
regarded as belonging to one or other of the series shown in 
the table, and those already discovered are marked with an 
asterisk It is not improbable that other series may exist, but 
not enough is yet known to justify any definite statement as 
to their exact nature. What is clear, however, is that, in the 
process of cell -division which leads to the formation of the 
gametes, factors may become linked together, or the reverse, 
oocording as the cross is made, and that tine resulting ‘ coupling * 
or * repulsion ’ is part of the same orderly process. 

Phenomena of apparently similar nature have 
been witnessed m a few instances among animals, 
and there is little doubt that, when they come to be 
fully worked out, these processes will be found to 
play an important part in heredity. More especi- 
ally is this likely to be the case where we are 
concerned with characters which are, as a rule, 
peculiar to one or other sex, for it is not improbable 
that the so-called secondary sexual characters are 
linked in this way with a sex factor. For further 
discussion of these matters the reader is referred 
to the article Sex. 

13 . A phenomenon of some interest in this con- 
nexion is exhibited by certain hermaphrodite 
plants. It has been known for many years that 
some strains of single stocks throw doubles as well 
as singles, and that, as the doubles are sterile, the 
only way to get them is to breed from sneh singles. 
When crossed with ordinary pure breeding singles, 
these double-throwing singles ^ive a different 
result according to the way in which the cross was 
made, i.e, whether the double-thrower was used as 
the male or as the female parent. The F x generation 


occurs at that stage in the formation of gametes 
which is termed the ‘reduction division’— a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the vast inaiouty of plants 
and animals. The nuclei of the cells composing tho 
tissues of animals aro characterized by the presence 
of small bodies which stain deeply with certain 
dyes and are consequently terineu chromosomes. 
It has been found that, as a rule, the number of 
chromosomes in any given species is constant or 
nearly so, though differing for different species. 
Were the gametes to contain the same number, the 
total number of chromosomes would be doubled 
each time two gametes fused to form a fresh 

f generation. This is a\ oided by a complex process 
coding up to the ' reduction division,’ by which 
the number of the chromosomes in tho gametes is 
reduced to one half of that found m the nuolei of 
the body tissues. It is plausible to suppose that 
the segregation of factors occurs at this stage, 
though it cannot be said at present that the evi- 
dence in favour of this view is sufficiently strong to 
put other possibilities out of court. Indeed, there 
are certain classes of evidence which tell markedly 
against it, more especially the phenomena of coup- 
ling and repulsion, and the fact that in certain 
heterozygous plants the ova and spermatozoa may 
differ in the factors which they bear. It is not 
altogether impossible that in these matters there 
may be a difference between plants and animals, 
but at present the question must be left open. 

13. At this point mention should be made of a 
phenomenon which may serve to complicate the 
process of genetic analysis. It has been assumed 
in the foregoing account that any given gamete of 
one sex is capable of being fertilized by any gamete 
of the other sex, and of giving rise to a fresh in- 
dividual. There is, however, some evidence to 
show that m certain cases fertilization may occur, 
but that some of the zygotes formed are incapable 
of developing very for. 
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In the mouse, yellow Is dominant to the wild agouti colour, 
but heterozygous y eliowa when bred together produce yellows 
and agoutis in the ratio 2 1 instead of the expected 8 : 1 ratio. 
On further testing these vnliows it has been found that none of 
them Is ever homozygous for the dominant yellow factor. One 
of two things must therefore occur . either there is repulsion 
between a ‘yellow' ovum and a 'yellow' sperm, so that they 
refuse to unite , or else they unite to form a zygote which is 
incapable of development On the former hypothesis there is 
nothing to prevent all the ‘yellow ’ ova from being fertilised by 
agouti spermatozoa, and, since there is an equal chance of an 
‘agoutr ovum being fertilised by a ‘yellow' or an ‘agouti’ 
sperm, the expectation, on this hypothesis, of mating yellows 
together would lie 8 yellows . 1 agouti— all the yellows being 
heterozygous But in many hundreds of mice so bred the ratio 
of yellow to agouti Is definitely 2 : 1. Henoe it must be sup- 
posed that the ‘yellow’ sperm can unite with the ‘yellow’ 
ovum, but that the resulting sygote is Incapable of developing, 
at any rate beyond a comparatively early embryologioal stage 

This peculiar case in the mouse has recently been paralleled 
by an Interesting one In the suandragon (Antirrhinum), A 
form Is known with light green foliage which will not breed 
true when self-fertilized, but always produces light green and 
normal green plants in the ratio 2 : 1. Careful examination, 
however, showed that three different kinds of seedling made 
their appearance among the progeny ol such plants, viz. normal 
green, light green, and white in the ratio 1:2*1. The white, 
however, being without chlorophyll, were incapable of de- 
velopment ana perished almost as soon as they raised their 
heads above the ground The ‘ white ’ gametes fertilized one 
another, but the resulting zygote, though capable of a certain 
amount of development, was unable to attain any size owing to 
the absence of the chlorophyll upon whioh the plant depends 
for its nutrition The cose of the snapdragon, even more than 
that of the yellow mouse, points to the non-viability of certain 
zygotic combinations, and it is not Impossible that such coses 
may eventually help to throw light upon some of the phenomena 
of sterility. 

14. The opinion is held among many breeders 
that, m certain cases at any rate, a character may 
bo intensified or diminished by a process of long- 
continued selection — in other words, that the 
effect of this process is a cumulative oue. On the 
other hand, it is well recognized that there is a 
definite limit to the effects produced by the process 
of selection. There is no leason for supposing that 
the last half-century of careful breeding has materi- 
ally increased the speed of the racohoise, or that the 
yield of any food-plant can be indefinitely aug- 
mented merely by saving and glowing on the seed 
from the best plants. However the theorist may 
regard the mattei, the practical breeder realizes 
that there is a limit to irnpiovement, and that in 
most cases thiB limit is reached after comparatively 
few years' work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dis- 
cussion 011 the cflect of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a somewhat different mean- 
ing to the biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the bleeder is to obtain some more 
profitable type of animal or plant, and his first 
step is to ci oss two strains possessing desnable 
qualities, usually with the idea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain. He then breeds on the 
individuals resulting from the cross for several 
geneiations, or else crosses them back with one or 
other of the paients, and from the mixed lot so 
obtained he picks out those he wants for subse- 
quent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it breeds 
true, or becomes ‘ fixed ' The result of this com- 
bined process is generally termod ‘improvement 
through selection. Translated into modern terms, 
it means recombination of characters by means of a 
cross, and subsequently establishing a homozygous 
strain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is stnctly comparable with what 
the biologist understands by the term 'selection.' 
For him the word has been coloured by the in- 
vention of the term ‘natural selection’; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of type (cf. art. 
Evolution), so the term ‘selection/ even when 
applied to alteration of type among domesticated 
animals and plants, was more or less unoonsciously 


assumed to be a similar process. Henoe, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved by selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own interpretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to the gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a result which was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that, in certain 
cases at any rate, a character may be to some 
extent intensified through crossing, and subse- 
quently choosing for further breeding such indi- 
viduals as exhibit the character m the most marked 
degree ; but, as lias been pointed out, more espe- 
cially by Nilsson-Ehle, such cases may also be 
interpieted in terms of factors. 


Working with wheat, this observer showed that red colour in 
tho grain Is dominant to white But in different families three 
distinct proportions of reds and whites may occur. The reds 
may be to the whites as 8 : 1, as 16 . 1, or as 68 . 1 The Inference 
is that in the first case we are dealing with the presence or 
absence of one factor, in the second of two, and in the third of 
three factors. And since each of these factors produces what 
is apparently precisely the some effect singly, it is probable that 
we are concerned with a single factor throughout It must be 
supposed that a gamete can Dear either one, two, or three doses 
of this factor, and that each dose behaves in heredity indepen- 
dently of the others, segregating in every case in the normal 
way. Thus, for example, a plant may be triply heterozygous 
for the factor R which turns white into red, and of the constitu- 
tion Ily r l I{ 3 r a Ng fg Such a plant produces equal numbers of 
sight sorts of gametes, Rj Rg Rg, Ri Rg fj, Hi fj Rg, Ri fg rg, rj 
Rg Rg, r, Rg rg, r, r a R a , r x rg r 8 Henoe, when such plants are 
self fertilized, only one in 64 will be without any red factors , 
and this plant (rj rj r« r a r a r£ is, of course, a white The reds, 
however, differ considerably m the number of doses of the red 
factor which they may contain. Among them will be such forma 
ns Ri Ri Rg Rg R a Rg, Ri Ri Rg Rg Rg rg, RjRi Rg Rg r a r a , R\Ri 
Rg r 3 rg rg, Nj Ri rg r 8 r 8 r 8l it, r x rg r ? r 8 r 8 , eta A red plant may 
have from one to ux doses of the reddening factor, and Nilsson- 
Ehle found by further breeding that the red colour was deeper 
in those plants which contained the greater number of doses of 
the reddening factor (RimRgmRg). The differences, however, 
were not suflicientlyjsharp to permit of accurate sorting. Now, 
seleotlon of the reddest grains from such a family would mean 
the picking out of those grains with perhaps 6, 6 or 4 doses of 
it to the exclusion of those with Jess Were these reddest grains 
sown indiscriminately and the reddest again sorted from them, 
there would result a higher and higher proportion of the 6 dose 
grains In the sample. Repetition of this process would In a few 
generations eliminate the 6 and 4 dose grains, and, as the d 
dose grains ars homozygous, ths intenser red colour would be 
fixed. 


At first sight it seems not unnatural t<f attribute 
this result to the action of selection taking effect 
much in the same way as the biologist conceives 
the operation of natural selection on minute varia- 
tions. But it must be carefully noted here that, 
although the variations are small so that the 
various classes of reds grade into one another, 
yet each class has a specific constitution depending 
upon the number of doses of the faotor B whioh it 
contains. Each class can be analyzed and identi- 
fied by crossing with the white and subsequently 
breeding from the crosses. The net result is the 
intensification of the red ; nevertheless, what has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already come into existence as the 
result of the cross, and the intensification of the 
oolour owes nothing whatever to the so-called 
selective process. There is no reason for supposing 
that such cases as these lie outside the scope of 
analysis, or that they cannot be expressed in terms 
of genetio factors. 

15. From all the various investigations that 
have been carried out since the re-discovery of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of cardinal 
importance. So far as these investigations have 
proceeded, it is possible to express the results in 
terms of definite factors segregating sharply from 
one another in the way that Mendelfirst disclosed. 
A new science has been brought into being— a 
science of which the aim is to express the composi- 
tion of living things in terms of faotors, just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of dead things 
in terms of molecules. How complete that ex- 
pression may ultimately become it is not as yet 
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possible to say. Fresh data may any day make 
their appearance which will present the old pheno- 
mena in a new light For the present, however, 
there is every reason to suppose that the properties 
of animals and plants depend upon the presence or 
absence of definite factors which in transmission 
follow definite and ascertained laws. Moreover, 
these factors are, so far as we can see to-day, clear- 
cut entities which the creature either has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which were in the two gametes that went 
toits making, and at the act of feitihzation are 
decided, once for all, not only the attributes of the 
creature that is subsequently to develop, but also 
the nature and proportions of the gametes to which 
it itself must eventually give rise. That the nature 
of the environment influences the living thing is 
beyond doubt. Better soil, more moisture, more 
stimulating manure may sometimes effect a strik- 
ing alteration m the habit of a plant. Better 
hygiene and education may largely influence the 
nature of a human being. But to the supposition 
that by such means a radical change can be Drought 
about in the living organism the facts of heredity 
as we know them to-day certainly lend no counten- 
ance. Within limits the organism is plastic, and 
upon that plasticity alterations in the environment 
may play, producing changes within those limits. 
But there is no unequivocal evidence for supposing 
that those changes can be transmitted, or that a 
beneficent change brought about m the organism 
through altered circumstances can in any way alter 
the constitution of the germ-cells which that 
organism contains. It is true that strong, healthy 
plants generally produce better seed than those 
which are poorly nourished. But this is because 
the Beed is really a larval form parasitic upon the 
mother plant. The parent plant not only produces 
the gametes from which the seed develops, but is 
for some time part of the environment of the de- 
veloping seed ; and it is in this capacity that the 
better nourishment of the parent is apt to lead to 
better formed and moie vigorous seeds. Better 
nutriticfi of the mother plant has not affected the 
constitution of its gametes ; it has only afforded 
a better chance to the developing embryo in the 
seed. 

16. Another effect which must be carefully distin- 
guished from that of heredity is that of tradition. 
Where the young of animals live for some time 
with their parents, they profit during early life by 
their parents’ experience. There is little doubt 
that in this way modifications in behaviour may be 
gradually brought about, and the species become 
gradually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions. Books will avoid a man with a gun, 
though perhaps they have never been shot at. So 
also it is said that the behaviour of many wild 
animals difiers according as they are in the 
presence of a white or a brown man. But of all 
animals the effect of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of communica- 
tion are most highly developed, and the young 
remain longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up his 
experience. With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and improved ; and each genera- 
tion comes into the world endowed, through the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater control over 
the conditions under which it has to live. This is 
aometirae8 spoken of as ‘the inheritance which 
one generation receives from another.’ The ex* 
preauon is in some respects misleading, for it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that this passing 
on of accumulated tradition has nothing whatever 
to do with heredity in the strict biological sense. 
What may or may not be inherited is the brain 
capaoity to take advantage of the accumulated 


store of experience. Without such capacity the 
store becomes of no account. 

In discussing questions involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of the first importance to dis- 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity proper. That heredity in man is of the 
same nature as in other animals and in plants there 
is no reason to doubt. Mendelian inheritance in 
its simplest form has already been demonstrated 
for a number of characters. These, it is true, are 
mostly of abnoimal nature, because the student of 
genetics is at present largely dependent on the 
medical man for his data, and must deal with such 
characters as have been adequately investigated, 
whatever their nature. Among such characters 
may be mentioned congenital cataract, brachy- 
dactyls, tylosis palmas, and others, whilo of so- 
called noim&l ehai actors brown eye is dominant to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peculiar feature in human 
heredity would appear to be the large number of 
characters showing sex-limited inheritance (of. art. 
Sex). Though for the present man is too im- 
perfectly known to be of much service in the eluci- 
dation of problems m heredity, there are yet two 
cases in the species of the highest interest, because 
the records in either case extend over seveial 
centuries. One of these is the well-known Haps- 
burg lip so characteristic of cei tain royal houses. 
The eminence of those affected has ensured a suc- 
cession of portraits and documentary evidence, and 
there is little doubt that this character lias behaved 
throughout as a simple Mendelian dominant over 
the normal form. To-day, after more than four 
centuries, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain. The other example is a case of night- 
blindness near Montpellier, which began to excite 
interest 'two centuries ago, and of which there 
exists to-day one of the most complete of human 
pedigrees, a pedigree numbering more than 2000 
individuals and extending over ten generations. 
During all this time the affection has behaved as a 
simple dominant, and. like the Hapsburg lip, it 
has persisted in its full intensity in spite of con 
tinual crossing with the normal type. 

17. Heredity is a new science, and its students 
are well aware of the magnitude of the labours in 
front of them. Yet enough is clear to force upon 
us the question whether our attitude towards many 
social problems is m accordance with facts. Many 
of those who to day are anxious to reconstruct 
society lay it down as an axiom that men are all 
boin potentially equal, and that the differences 
between them are due to differences in upbringing 
and opportunity. To this doctrine the biologist 
must offer an unqualified denial. The developing 
human body is no mere plastic thing which can be 
moulded by treatment to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from itB earliest stages each em- 
bryo is endowed, by the germ-cells that made it, 
with a collection of factors which must inevitably 
develop in a given way. Hygiene and education 
are influences which can in some measure check the 
operation of one factor or encourage the operation 
of another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utterly opposed to all that is known of the 
facts of heredity. Men are in some measuie what 
circumstances nave made them, but in far higher 
degree they are what they were born Moreover, 
as regards parents, circumstances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of their offspring Two 
things there are that go to mould society, of which 
the one is tradition that is handed on from one 

g eneration to another, ever changing and gather- 
g as the generations flow, while the other is 
the genetic constitution of man — that collection of 
factors given him at his making, differing from in- 
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dividual to individual, essentially independent of 
circumstances, inevitably passing on to posterity 
according to immutable and oiderly law. Which 
of these two influences is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting upon religious or 
ethical tradition alone, however nigh the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social system is doubtless that combining the two, 
but the question of how far the one or the other is 
to predominate rmiHt be left for the future to 
decide Before it can be settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Cf., further, the following 
article. 

Literature. — The most Important works are : W Bateson, 
Mendel's Principles of Heredity, Cambridge, 1909 (contains 
a lull bibliography and a translation of Mendel’s original 
paper); B Baur, Em/uhrunp m die experimented Ver- 
erbunyslehre, Berlin, 1911 (contains a clear account of Nilsson 
Ehle’s researches) , C Darwin, The Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, London, 1809 (in vol li will 
lie found Darwin's statement of the theory of Pangenesis) , 
L. Doncaster, Heredity m the Light of Recent Jiesearoh, 
Cambridge, 1910, R H Lock, Recent I*roqress tn the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution'*, London, 1900 , G. 
Mendel, 1 Versuche tiber Pflanzen-IIybriden,’ Verb Naturf 
Ver in Rrdnn, vol x , ISOfi (Eng tr in Bateson) , R C. 
Punnett, Mendeltem*, London, 1911; H. de Vries, Jntra- 
cellulate Pangenene, Jena, 1889 (Eng tr. by O S Gager, 
Chicago, 1910), also Die itutationstheone, Leipzig, 1901-0J 
(Eng tr by Farmorand Darblshlre, London, 1910), A. Weis- 
maun, The Germ Plasm, tr Parker and Konnfelut, London, 
189J, Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Subjects, Eng tr 2, 
Oxford, 1891-92. R. C. PUNNETT. 

HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion). — The pur- 
pose of this article is to select, from the great airay 
of facts and considerations connected with hered- 
ity (of. preceding art.), some which may prove of 
present importance to ethics and religion. Race 

f >enetrates the whole of life ; it influences power - 
ully nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
poise or partial complement of that manifold en- 
vironment whoso influence was mainly regarded by 
Buokle and the gieat naturalistic historians. The 
known facts are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, though growing fast, is young ; and rocent 
more rapid increase of knowledge indicates that 
theie is much more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seems almost certain that race is the 
most powoiful forco in histoiy. At other times we 
are inclined to follow tho writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and enviionment 
(climatic, political, social) all-controlling. Prob- 
ably the relative importance of these factors varieB 
in different parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, which by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a greater stillness remain unchanged 
in all lands. Theie are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment elleots is 
enacted in and by tho responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas about heredity touch morals and 
religion at many points. The wide range of these 
ideas-— many of them familiar through all ages— is 
not yet viewed as a whole, and misconceptions are 
mixed with traditional and populai , and even with 
instructed and critical, opinion. The tune, there- 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
are possible and necossary. For the modern atten- 
tion to heredity has prod need a movement, and may 
produce results ; ana the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so far as they 
foster or discourage responsibility, prudence, and 
unselfishness. But of these results the most im- 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
and w ill illustiate the truth that opinion may be 


more effective than material fact, and a change of 
ideals of greater consequence to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move- 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire anew importance ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognizing the great difficulty for thought 
in our subject, we recognize in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a difficulty for courage. If the problem of 
race is dark, tho influence of race plainly includes 
menacing elements ; and the facts of inheritance, 
like the rest of the world of force, put a strain upon 
the conviction of freedom from which there is no 
ready escape. That conviction must here, as every- 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla- 
tion of virtue ; for tho good will is the freo will. 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing m 
the freedom which morals require His business 
is to take care that new knowledge may lead to a 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral ellort 
either m self or in others ; never to a lower apprecia- 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctive elements in present thought — We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to the changes of a race as 
such. Organisms change from age to ago, and man 
as a species is changing , he can, it is alleged, control 
Ins own change The general principles of trans- 
formism include linn ; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for his case ; the methods 
of Mendehan inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about man and human society. The 
moral question about the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the application to man of its 
conclusions and methods. Can we and may we use 
for man the investigations and the methods by 
which the process of improving subiect-breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively* 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and tho exclusion of useless steps? Wf can do 
better with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
May we not do better with man than leave lum to 
* chance’ ’ This is the moral problem on the 
piacticnl side. But behind it is a problem of 
knowledge. Do we know what is improvement 
for man ? And, if we could secure this improve- 
ment, should we in the process lose something of 
the truly moral lifo, for the sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, improved or unimproved, 
should survive ? Is the knowledge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a new ambition ? 

And then, besides the social or political question, 
there is a question for the individual. Does our 
knowledge of the behaviour of race tend to rob a 
man of tho conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom ? What scope is there in a fixed constitu- 
tion for the action of that personal choice which on 
other grounds he has come to believe in ? 

(2) Causes of the present interest. — The existing 
interest m problems of heredity is (a) part of what 
at its highest is an interest in the * Reign of Law,’ 
and at its lowest an abandonment of the essential 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe. It is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materialistic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this * New Thought,’ the patent 
facts of heredity are accounted for by re-incama- 
tion All this speculation, so remote from natural- 
ism, has not in any way been co-ordinated with th* 
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thoughtmovements called scientific in the biological 
sense. 

(b) In the second place, the interest is due to 
recoil from the exaggerated equalitarianism of the 
immediately preceding age. In that age, so prac- 
tical and so sentimental, silk purses were to be 
made out of a variety of materials ; and a sort of 
moral transformism expected the Ethiopian to 
change or not to need to change his skin. A just 
criticism of the quite imaginary superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality; and, when destioying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain foigot 
that there might be a real aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disposition 

(c) A third cause is tho reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we thought we knew 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by the critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
failures in practice. The rosultsconfidently promised 
are not forthcoming There is now a contrasted 
belief, equally dangeious when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as fai as possible ; that the best has been 
done with and for the existing human material ; 
and that foi fuither improvement we must look 
not to nurtuie but to natuie, not to education in 
its widest sense, but to selective bleeding, by which 
wo may get rid altogether of some mischievous 
features, and obtain progressively more of the best 
types and fewer of the worse There is a recoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment- 
alone. The value of influence is discredited, and 
men look to elimination instead 

(d) Fourthly — and this cause alone will be furtbei 
examined — the movement in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
tjjie emphasis upon the subject in biology ; and has 
been animated by the advances of biological know- 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequentl } not very well, understood In illustra- 
tion of tho last sentence it tnav be remembered that 
some educated persons still believe that heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
acquired characters — an occuirence denied by most 
biologists , or they set inherited qualities in contrast 
with * innate ’ ones ; or speak of ‘ cases of heredity * 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaped the operation of the influences of de- 
scent AJ1 cases of human life are oases of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least in 
respect of the body, men are not born with any 
but inherited properties and powers. What seems 
and is original in a human physique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences. Re- 
ference will be made again to the innumerable 
surprises of descent-— the unlikeness between chil- 
dren and parents ; the re-emergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only in families of cele- 
brity or enduring possessions ; the incalculable 
appearance of genius in an ordinary stock — which 
are sometimes accepted as disproving the general 
truth of heredity. Ono of onr interests is to escape 
from unbalanced studies, which exhibit the case of 
the Bachs or the case of the Jukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation of human life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism — the pro- 

S hetio art of Beethoven sprung of unmusical stock, 
le military power of mon born of subject and 
nnwarlike races. On tho one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalculated and uncalcul- 
able by our present means is not therefore in actual 
fact irregular ; and, on the other, that, thongh race 
and circumstance aie undoubtedly factors m the pro- 


duction of a person, it does not follow that they are 
tho only factors concerned. 

If it is impossible to deny the place of nature, it 
is unwise to deny the force of nurture because tho 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
born must no doubt be well-bred if he is to tako 
his place m succession to worthy forbears. But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject ; 
and there must lie many different forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good race. 
Moreover, for training, there must be— as a factor 
growing in importance with advance — tho consent 
and co-operation of the subject. ‘I have,’ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena, 1 * those 
hopes of her good that her education promises ; 
her dispositions Bhe inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieves her goodness.’ 

It must be remembered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial difference aie 
maintained by other causes when the rat ml diflei- 
ence has ceased to act A county, a district, gets 
character from the race that inhabits it. Other 
races entering the region take by association a 
varying share of the regional character. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know- 
ledge), tho ancient stock was first driven from the 
seaboard. The const, and especially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutons — Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes. At present there are dark-hanod 
men of tho older race in some coast-places. But 
they have acquired the social characteristics of tho 
seafaiers who once drove out their dark fore- 
fathers. Aristocracy still has some of tho features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon type. And 
yet no blood-relationship is ooncerned bore The 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge — as has 
been shown or suggested by W. C. D. and C. D. 
Whetham — though now drawing almost equally 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which m their origin may 
have been determined by the dillerent races on 
which they respectively drew. 

General reflexions of this sort are practically 
required before turning to some particular hoods 
of discussion. The moral and religious problems 
will fall under the heads ' individual ’ and * social ’ ; 
and we must in each case consider the bearing 
both of speculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state- 
ments and precepts of Christianity consideied as 
based upon an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist- 
ing biological knowledge in general, to Mendel mn 
work m particular, and to the proposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Reform. 

x. The individual. —With respect to the indi- 
vidual, it will be convenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctnne 
of heredity, and then to examine the effect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mendelian work 

(1) General doctrine of heredity . — Of Original 
Sin (see SlN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was the change or failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was not an acquired character 
in the sense of biology. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to nse, m the relation between the 
spirit of man and God. The doctnne itself is not 
a gratuitous accusation of the race of man. It is 
the utterance of optimism under pressure of the ex- 
perience of moral paralysis and temporal suffering. 
Its positive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either the dignity of man’s origin 
or the splendour of his destiny by his present 
position and his present moral accomplishment. 
A will better than the will he exhibits is th« 
l AU't Well that Ends Well, Act I. 8c. i. 
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origin of las Itoing, and a virtue beyond his own 
present power is the end of his calling. It is not 
the Christian who declares the misery of man. 
What all men acknowledge the Christian inter- 
prets as the eclipse of a dignity which, through 
the moral effort made possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought ; and to inquire (a) what is its 
bearing for morals upon the question of the indi- 
vidual, his responsibility, and Ins opportunity ; and 
(ft) what is its nearing upon the control or influence 
of individuals in small or large groups, in the 
education of the child, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both these heads it is desirable to distin- 
guish between the general influence of the study 
of heredity and the particular influence or bearing 
of the Mendelian researches which constitute at 
present its most active and promising department. 
Finally, tuimnp to practice, we must ask what is 
the effect and what are the credentials of the eugenic 
proposals with which quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

In speaking of the genet al efFeot or influence of 
biology, we refer not to the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Galton, or the 
writers in Biometrika, but to the strong general 
impression left by these studies on the minds of 
thinking men— that the qualities of a man are, m 
Home sense, certainly fixed by inheritance. His 
ultimate character, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and circum- 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is tlie 
result of inheritance and is lixed at Ins birth 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
his ancestry. We can no longer suppose that, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis in respect 
of disease and health, and so forth, are fixed by in- 
heritance, the mental qualities and the personal 
tompei ament are excluded from the influence of 
blood. At any rate for our purpose we are con- 
tent to allow— what certainly has not yet been 
proved— that throughout his whole complex organ- 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the result of 
natural inheritance He is bom what he is. Poet a 
nascitur, but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the poetry is bom with that incapacity. 

It we do not soek, thou, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary influence any part of the com- 

J dex constitution of man, what room can be found 
or the freedom that is required for morals ? May 
not a man conclude that, nis character being fixed 
by inheritance, ho has no responsibility for its im- 
provement or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of responsibility on such grounds may have 
practical baa consequences for a man or for a 
generation after the doubt has passed away. It 
is certain that moral effort is gravely hindered in 
some men by the suspicion of its uselessness, and 
that thus— through the channel of an idea— more 
hindrance to improvement comes than from un- 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged ; for the apparent waste of 
time in unprofitable reflexion may be actually 
neoessary to the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of * conduct* in the real sense, then the escape 
from error may leave a man with diminished power 
of self-control to correct an increased force of un- 
favourable habit. And the loss which may not 
appear in the individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society. 

It must be noted, however, that it is not only 
an abstraot determinism that is unfavourable to 
moral effort. There is also a thoughtless liber- 
tarianism whioh, regarding moral events as un- 


caused and without result, pursues a bad course in 
the belief— if the great word may be used in such a 
connexion— that it may be retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
be said that the despondency and irresponsibility 
arising from the idea of racial determination are 
very real ; and not less real in quarters where 
determinism as a philosophic system is unfamiliar 
and unexamined. What can be said in answer to 
those impressions or suspicions ! 

(i.) First, there is an argument from ignorance 
(reduced in force, as will be presently pointed 
out by Mendelian research), which may be stated 
thus The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inhentance are real. But, 
m the first place, the exact stato of a man through 
inhentance is unknown. Older thinkers, relying 
principally upon the male line, and reckoning that 
as indicated by the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought that 
the hereditary predisposition might be easily 
known. Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. ' Like 
father, like son.’ But the modern conception 
of parenthood— and it is a true one — recognizes 
the two parents as equally important, and knows 
that there are as many males m the female as in 
the male line. The patronymical stock, therefore, 
may or may not be important. To the excuse of 
the father-beater in Aristotle, <nryyevh ykp Igup, 

' It runs in our family ’ (Nic. Eth. vn. 6, 1149ft, 11), 
the answer would be, ‘In which family?* The 
stock is almost infinitely mixed. The emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalculable. The 
immediate forbears and tho more remote are but 
collaterally related to the descendant. It is the 
stock, the germ, that matters. Little of import- 
ance can be learned by the study of father and 
mother alone. If you liavo bad qualities by in- 
heritance from bad ancestors, you have many good 
ones m the same entail ; your great-great-grand- 
father, like almost every one’s great-great-granp- 
father, was by modern standards intemperate; 
but his wife was by modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which influence 
is strongest m you ; at any rate the result is 
mixed. And since you cannot tell that you have 
not the most favourable inhentance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of cfebasing, under the cloak of a bad strain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yours. 

This argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinism. It 
does not touch the facta, whatever they are. But 
the argument is strong forensioally and praotically. 
And, whatever the foots are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without ; it may defeat him from within. But his 
effort will still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a moment to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the ‘judgment* upon 
the man will not be determined by his achieve- 
ment measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more than by such achieve- 
ment measured without regard to circumstanoe. 

(ii.) But further— and still in spite of what will 
presently be advanced as resulting from Mendelian 
work — the inherited qualities are certainly too 
numerous all to find expression in a single life - 
history. They are too numerous, and, besides, 
they are practically incompatible inter se. A man 
inherits capacities for & dozen different lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is snch that it 
appears at first sight to originate the whole char- 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effeote what it does by acting upon an innate 
capacity. Nurture develops and ‘brings out* 
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faculties which without nurture remain not only 
hidden but incomplete. But nurture can only 
develop what is there; and it draws out one or 
more of a multitude of capacities. And, if this is 
true of the broad and definite capacities which are 
required by certain modes of life and livelihood, 
it is also true of the very numerous and subtle 
capacities which are used or left unused m the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same thing as temperament. 
Character is both defined ana realized by the 
manner in which a given temperament is managed 
m given circumstances. The vast excess of herit- 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relatively fixed external scone does not pre- 
clude a certain limited freedom of action, because 
the scene, though fixed, is greater than can be 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice 
must bo made. In the same way a relatively fixed 
internal constitution does not preclude a limited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too 
numeious for realization. The potentialities can- 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-denial. He can- 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature 
and principally exhibit an exclusive sensitiveness 
He encomages one of the sets of qualities, and 
this partly by a direct fostering of them through 
thought and desire, guided by ideals ; and partly, 
and in a more important degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualities and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a plant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drawn from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con- 
trast of different professional types and by relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of qualities out of many such sets present in 
tHb subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in- 
operative ^or the man, and is quite possibly pro 
tanto atrophied for the stock ; for the orthodox 
denial of the mheiitance of acquired characters 
does not quite for ceitain apply to the specific case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the want of room — to use a figure 
— for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
are some qualities that aie mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may be both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arrogant 
and seivile, both rash and cowardly. But lie can- 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominantly forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances wnich are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
aie in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
turned to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-regard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are incompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualities in- 
herited by the same person. Life is the story not 
only of the management of circumstance but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is the abandonment of anti-impulsive manage- 
ment that constitutes moral failure. Moral f ailui e 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful action is 
not always action having any moral character 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, speaking, are 
morally nentral; and their wrong occurrence is 
the result of impulse only. Sm in such cases, and 
probably in all, consists in the declining of free and 
moral aetion and lapsing into the nn-moral plane 
where action is the resultant of impulses. 
vol. vi.~ 39 


A suggestion may be useful of some inheritances 
which aie markedly disadvantageous, hut which 
are host known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming them. 

(а) The inheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful qualities, bat in themselves 
they appear unfavourable. There are some others 
which it is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality. 

(б) The inheritance of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
piactieally unfavourable ; for example, the inherit, 
ance by a courtier of an indifference to unpleasant 
contacts, which is useful to a person born in more 
primitive circumstances ; the inheritance in humble 
life of what is roughly the aristocratic temperament 
— pride, fierceness, the rapid concentration of 
attention, the expectation or swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit- 
ance of warrior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies in persons born to dependence. It may be 
seen on a large scale in South Africa, where whole 
nations inheriting magnificent qualities for primi- 
tive war aie born into an alleged civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in- 
dignities of a gaol ; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N'Chu, to disinheritance. The adventurous spmt 
which was once noble wears among subject laces 
the squalid face of 'I.D B.,* 1 evasion of taxes, or 
aggravated assault. 

(c) The inheritance in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour- 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all our moral 
defects ; the discordance of impulses within, the 
discordance of a generous impulses with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic! 
one. In fact, to take a large view, it might be 
said that of the moral difficulties of a nation, or 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single part 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses which make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence poor. 

(d) Possibly also — and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it — there is m some cases a successive 
emergence m the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains; so that, 
besides that conflict of impulses which at any one 
time occupies the conscience of the man, there may 
also be a succession of different types of prevail- 
ing impulse ; and this results in the baffling of an 
acquired prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s self-knowledge, and alsom the disturbance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impulses, but unfit 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what is 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that * tasks in hours of insight willed ’ 
are only with extreme difficulty and many groans 
'in days of gloom fulfilled.’ But this does not 
adequately account for the difficulties which beset 
at least some individuals inheriting markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youtn and early 
manhood shares the prudent and industrious 
temperament of a Puritan ancestry seems to ex- 
perience in middle life the sudden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard-iiding and money- 
scattering squires. It will bo remembered, of 
course, In contrast with this, that such dislocated 
inheritance may be practically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies which need 
explosions. 

i Illicit diamond-buying', a crime of white men In which the 
native labourer la an accomplice. 
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Unfavourable conditions may in some cases 
practically eliminate a quality by refusing it 
sufficient expiession — as the root is starved by the 
cutting off of the leaf. Sometimes, viz. when the 
quality is very robust, the conditions appear rather 
to concentrate energies which might have been ex- 
hausted had they received betimes their full ex- 
hibition. Thus, the influence of religious Puritan- 
ism spread so widely in the England of the 17th 
cent, as to cover witn its sombre and austere habit 
of life much of the rough fighting blood of an older 
England, which, thus confined by the circumstances 
of what we now call the middle class, was released 
m the iiiosistible fierceness of the New Model 
Army. 

'Hie circumstances which thus strikingly alter 
the practical effect of an unchanged heredity may 
ho local, national, oconomic, ethical, religious; 
depending on fashion, station, vocation. 

Sometimes it seems very probable that half the 
surprises of public life and of private encounter 
arise from the introduction of rare or exotic ele 
merits of race into the familiar lines of society — 
a Lambton in Pailiament; a Carlyle m Cholsea ; 
the French des< endants of Henri iv. through 
Charles n. found in the Whig aristocracy; the 
Cromwellian soldiers who are to tins day boycotted 
as Catholic squires in Tipperary; Disraeli the Cas- 
tilian, living in the circumstances of the lawyer 
son of a literary man. A man inheriting qualities 
unfavourable in themselves, in their combination, 
or then situation, nevei theless may, and often act- 
ually does, carefully avoid the occasions which give 
opportunity for their unfavourable effect ; and they 
are weakened by the refusal of expression. Ana, 
though it uould appear that he cannot hand down 
by blood to las son the improvement thus secured, 
and the son inherits by blood not the gain but the 
heirloom —not his father’s acquisitions but a share 
of his father’s patrimony — yet the father can and 
docs lca\ e to his son even by blood gronter general 
strength, and lie may leave, besides, better sur- 
roundings, and better ideals ; thus he sets about 
his son the influences of a good man’s home. 

With some of these, indeed with all, the struggle 
may be lifelong. For the Christian this is a fore- 
seen difficulty, for he has been led to put no trust 
in ‘the flesh’; and to believe that high conduct 
must come not from the absence of difficulty there 
or from removing such difficulty, but m being de- 
livered from the sphere of those influences. The 
consideration of these higher counsels does not 
belong to the present article. But it falls to us 
hero to mention that the existence even of im- 
measurable difficulties in the blood ought not to 
daunt Christian thought any more than it defeats, 
however much it harasses, the Christian life. 

(2) Effect of Mendelian researches. —The effect of 
these upon ethics is not so great as it is supposed 
to be m some quarters, but the impression made is 
prodigious and the legitimate eftect is very consider- 
able. In speaking or the impression one must con- 
fess that it has sometimes been exaggerated in the 
common conception of biology as well as in the 
common conception of morals. In respect of 
biology, non-naturalists behove that naturalists 
have deserted Darwin in a body, and have found in 
Mendelism a new theory of the origin of species. 
The real fact is that naturalists still, on the whole, 
follow the line that Darwin traeed, but at present 
are engaged not in reconstructing the past history 
of species but in observing the present behaviour 
of hybrids. 

With regard to morals and sociology, it is sup- 
posed that MendeliBm itself is a new method of 
procedure, promising better results than religious 
conduct ; or else that Mendelists have cleared up 
to a very large extent the facts of human inherit- 


ance. These opinions are not shared by biologists. 
But the impressions made, first by regular results 
capable of tabulation, and secondly by the exhibi- 
tion of apractical method of inquiry, are legitimately 
very great ; and the actual acquisitions for anthro- 
pological thought are considerable. They can only 
be enumerated here. 

(a) Mendelian reseaich has reduced the force of 
the argument for practical freedom which was 
based on the fact of our ignorance — the argument 
m which we criticize the naive confidence or the 
naive despondency based upon the consideration of 
one line of ancestry alone, or upon the somatic life- 
history of immediate ancestors. This argument 
from ignorance retains great force, and it is certain 
that we have no such Knowledge as can dissipate 
the obligation of eflort for every individual. But 
the regular distribution through descent of such 
qualities as are Mendelian (that is, so unitary as 
to answer to the Mendelian analysis) certainly 
tends to a prospect of knowing one day much more 
of the order in which human qualities are repro- 
duced in descent. Certain supposed law's of that 
i eproduetion bawl long been familiar. The repeated 
falsification of these laws tended to encourage 
those who had been daunted by their confident 
assertion. It was observed again and again that 
ancestral features, and even a complete assemblage 
of such features, leappeared in a family at inter- 
vals winch defied all calculation and disconcerted 
all expectation. When the knowledge of the 
stock’s history was small, as in ordinary private 
families, there was the appearance of total origin- 
ality in the oHspnng — a strangeness of feature and 
temper which was only quite gratuitously tiaced 
to a forgotten ancestor , and the phenomena of a 
mixed race in this matter are so irregular that they 
appear subject to no law at all. It is certain that 
they really exhibit a law, which is perfectly strict 
and regular, if only wo knew it ; and the Mendelian 
short steps to discovery (taken within a sh<jrt 
gamut of variation within a species) give hope of 
advance towards the finding of that law. To 
tins extent the argument from total ignorance and 
from the impossibility of discovering the facts loses 
force — an argument which was practically effective 
for moral encouragement. For that ignorance de- 
pended upon the proposal of a law to which the 
exceptions were too numerous and too obvious to 
he ignored. Mendelian work has shown that the 
distribution of qualities is more complex than was 
supposed, and this gives promise of discerning 
a regular sequence in appearances which were 
formerly the most evidently incalculable. 

In the interest aroused by the still recent re-dis- 
covery of Mendel the work of Weismann is partly 
forgotten. By his description of the continuous 
germ-plasm ho showed that comparison with im- 
mediate forbears is an insufficient method for esti- 
mating the force of heredity in an individual, those 
forbears being in Weismannio thought collateral 
relations, like the leaf on a twig next above the leaf 
under consideration. The widening of our outlook 
in this matter and the more complex sequences 
shown by Mendelian study give a fresh nope of 
discovering regular sequences in inheritance, and 
so far lessen the appearance of physical originality 
in individual human lives. We have learned how 
a pure racial life may be found in some offspring 
of a mixed race ; how some features may be com- 
pletely eliminated by breeding ; and how original 
heterozygotes may arise from the interbreeding of 
two contrasted varieties. 

( b ) Secondly, and more particularly, Mendelian 
research has upset the doctrine of the average or 
proportional representation of ancestral qualities 
in the offspring. This is perhaps the most import- 
ant difference for ethics. Under the guidance of 
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Galton we looked for a qu&si-mathematical repre- 
sentation of different stocks in a given descendant. 
A man whose great-grandmother was Swiss was 
eighth-part Swiss. We now know that the system 
of proportions within the individual does not hold ; 
that, given a Mendehan human character, it ought, 
whether as dominant or recessive, to reappear un- 
oombined in a certain proportion of the descendants 
of a stock. If virtue or any particular virtue could 
be conceived of as a Menaelian feature (whioh by 
reason of its complexity it cannot be), its non- 
appearance in a particular individual might be due 
to its recessive character. And, besides, we could 
no longer argue as confidently as before from the 
enormous excess of moral qualities inherited by 
every individual from his mixed ancestry. If we 
could distinguish the Mendelian units of a moral 
temperament, we might expect to find those dis- 
played in the course of an ancestiy to be manifested 
in an individual not in combination but pure, as a 
result of the process of sorting. But how far we 
are from such discoveries is plain when we remem- 
ber the actual existence of great saintliness, great 
heioism, or great genius, as these appear in every 
variety of stock. 

Major Leonard Darwin, in considering this 
question of the appeal ance of genius in the midst 
of families otlieiwise at a disadvantage physio- 
logically, says with reference to the students of 
genetics : 

‘ If you credit us with the power of being able to predict . . . 
sickly childien, may we not also be credited with at least some 
power of prophesying the appearance of rare ability ? ’ i 

The answer is in the negative. How perilous 
for practice may be such ill-founded expectation is 
illustrated when tho same writer says : 

4 Surely segregation for life with kindly treatment must in 
the interests of posterity be tho fate of all who both fail In life 
m consequence of some signal heritable defect and have no re- 
deeming qualities to compensate for such a defect * 8 

In our present state of information such language 
is no doubt used by a thoughtful man only m irony 
< challenge. But irony needs a trained audience. 
The subject is very serious, very delicate, and very 
new to thf public. And it is better to say simply 
and directly with Punnett : 

‘Except in very few cases, our knowledge of heredity in man 
is at present far too slight and too uncertain to base legislation 
upon ’* 

Who foresaw, and who would now foresee, with 
all the materials for judgment and with all the 
assistance of Mendelian observation, the emergence 
— to take no saint oi hero — of Voltaire, ' si vif, si 
malingre, et si peu raascuhn’? To look at Houdon’s 
bust in the Louvre is to recognize a mystery of 
personality which stands unaiminished by the 
generalizations of science. Art, with its power to 
represent now and again a mixed effect of epoch, 
race, profession, ana personality, corrects the 
narrow conception which rightly and, within its 
sphere, usefully arises from the rigid attitude and 
selective contemplation of science. 

By Mendelian work, then, the argument from 
ignorance and the argument from excess of equip- 
ment are alike reduced m force. But virtue and 
vice are not allelomorphs, and the moral agent is 
not as such a heterozygote. The qualities which 
are the raw material of morals are not unitary in 
the Mendelian sense. And, in spite of the reducing 
process which is exhibited in Mendelian observation, 
and which possibly corresponds to a certain stage 
in karyoldnesis, every man finds in himself a large 
excess range of possibilities ; so that, even if the 
materials For morals are inherited as such, the life- 
history is the scene of an enforced exercise of a 
real selection, often carried out under the influence 

i 4 First SUps towards Eugenio Reform,’ in Eugenia See ww, 

• 4 Genetic* and Eugenics,’ £>., Oct 1912, p. 188. 


of ideals which found their first strength in people 
of another blood. Both 'blood’ nod circumstance 
closely condition the moral effort, but they do not 
determine it. A man cannot choose whether he 
will be a Teuton or a Slav. If he is born Arab; be 
cannot reach the excellence of the Celt, or the Celt 
his. But lie can choose between being the best 
Arab he can be and the worst Arab he may be. 
A man cannot choose whether he will be trained 
at a Public School or not ; but he chooses between 
doing there as well as he can or as badly as he 
dares. 

Religiously, we should say that a man is called 
upon to make the best of inherited qualities as of 
circumstance. He can make the worst. To sur- 
render to temptation is to decline to the plane of 
the natural impulses so that behaviour becomes the 
resultant of their contest. The life of grace is a 
life in which the will declines to re-enter the sphere 
of necessity and is capable of an anti-impulBive 
effort. And, if wo use the language of dogma, wo 
must say that a man will bo judged not according 
to his moral accomplishment, measured on an ex- 
ternal scale bub according to the degree of his 
fidelity under conditions moral and material, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

2 . Society. — From the case of the individual we 
turn to the case of influence exercised by man on 
man, by education, and government, in the family 
and larger groups. Here we shall discuss ( 1 ) the 
non-inheritance of acquired characters, and (2) 
eugenic proposals. 

(1) Non-inheritance of acquired characters . — 
At first sight it seems that our judgment must lie 
greatly affected by belief in tho inheritance or non- 
mhentance of acquired characters. Something is 
still said on behalf of their inheritance on a pi ion 
grounds. Popular thought and the thought of 

K radical breeders still affirm this inheritance. 

ut we have to take account here of tho biological 
denial of such inheritance or of its occurrence in 
a sufficient number of cases to affect the course of 
variation. The importance of this difference of 
opinion is not so great as it may appear, for there 
is certainly another nexus of moral and mental in- 
heritance besides that of the blood. Tradition and 
the current of ideals, religion, education, public 
opinion— m one word, institutions— form a link be- 
tween man and man and between generation and 
generation, by means of which the moral ideals of 
one are inherited by another; and here, more 
securely than in the germ-plasm, we can accept tho 
analogy between memory and heiedity which has 
been taught by Samuel Butler and by Dr. James 
Ward. 1 Those ideals may find their best oppor- 
tunities in a given race, but they also pass from 
race to race. Formed in one racial soil, they may 
be earned on in another. 

The results of character in different races seem 
to show that, while race remains a factor of real 
importance, the divergencies of society in mental 
standing are to be accounted for in the roam by the 
differences of culture. When the stock is fairly 
mixed, as in Bntain, the results of a given culture 
appear to an external observation startlingly 
regular and uniform It is only when viewed 
from within, by a member of the cultured class, 
that the differences of race within the class appear 
important. 

The other bond, the bond of ideals, is the one in 
which the acquisitions of culture are passed on. 
The task of education is the same whether or not 
there be any such inheritance in the physiological 
sense. If improvement can be passed on by blood, 
then we must improve each generation as far as we 
can ; and we must equally do this if every genera- 
tion starts with a clean sheet, uninflnencedby the 
1 Jams* Ward, Heredity and Memory, Cambridge, 1918. 
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behaviour or the experience of ancestois Weis 
mann has shown, even in the case of musical 
ability, that it ih capacity and not accomplishment 
which is handed on hereditarily 

Hie case for caie in its wider sense remains un 
shaken — care for the progressive improvement of 
the environment, m such matters as food, water 
air, housing, medicine , care for the elimination of 
disease , above and beyond all, tor the securing of 
gi eater liberty, greater justice, more equal oppor 
tunity, less unequal rewards And here it may be 
rtmaikcd that in a lecent volume of The Fine 
titioner, exhibiting very fully the present condition 
of the study of tuberculosis, liardlv anything is said 
of inheritance Physicians, and indeed physio 
logists like Starling assert that the future of the 
rate deponds mainly upon our care of the rising 
generation 

(2) Luqetnc pi op isals — Two rival schemes are in 
existemefor suj plementing or < ven replacing the 
work which wo may generalize under the names of 
education and influence 

(а) 1 fie first, which may be associated with the 
name of Archdall Reid and wine h sugy sts affinities 
with the thought of Nietzsche is that of giving free 
play to the forces of elimination so as to secure im 
piovomeut by means analogous to those of natuial 
selection The consideration of this need not be 
expanded, for it is not at present prominent All 
that nood bo said is that wo have no security that 
the natural forces which are dangerous or ineon 
venient tend by their eliminating energy towards 
the survival of those human forms which are fittest 
to promote the ossontial aims of human life To 
invite a man for the sake of improving the race, to 
dimmish the forto of pity within himself by lessening 
tho action dictated by pity, is like inviting a breedei 
of racehorses to seek their improvement by refusing 
to cultnate tho (haracter of swiftness It is an 
attempt to improvo the race of man at the cost of 
those olemonts of character, individual and social, 
for the sake of which alone it is worth while that 
tlie race of man should survive 

(б) In bioad conti ast with this is the movement 
of h ugenio Itefoi m w Inch is animated by tho desire 
to him some method more merciful than that of the 
dog breeder, who said m explanation of Ins success 

‘ l breed a great many, and I kill a great many 
The Eugenic Movement has for its base the idea 
that wehavo done our best with the existing human 
material , that the impiovement of environment is 
no longer the hopeful path , that we cannot face 
the alternative of allowing the free play of any 
destructive foucs, and that the line of improve 
ment is to be found in getting better lives as the 
material for nurture — more of the best and less of 
the woist 

1 las movement is both educative and legislative, 
both restrictive and positive, and its diflerent 
aspeots engage the attention of different persons 
From our point of view the merits of the movement 
differ in its different parts Its educational work 
supposing guidance can be relied upon, must be 
almost entirely good But any efforts in the three 
tion of legislation must be surrounded with peril 
While education is safe and legislation at present 
dangerous, it must be lemombered that the edu 
cators and the moderates give the opportunity of 
mfluenoe to the legislative and extremer elements 
of the movement It is unsafe to suppose that this 
movement, because of its academio character is 
practically unimportant All revolutions are pre 
wared in studies, and oarried out by minorities 
Majorities always suffer. 

In order to reach the more difficult consideration 
that is part of our subject, the case of the feeble 
nnuded may be briefly dismissed The control of 
the really and permanently feeble minded is moially 


justifiable because they are not at present free. 
1 Jicy lack the self control which freedom requires, 
and they oie also open to the mischievous control 
of other persons There is a strong case for their 
segregation, if a safe judgment can be reached in 
denning their condition But it is not certain that 
segregation must be by legal action It would be 
best at the present stage to extend very largely 
the voluntary help that is being given to such 
persons, and to supplement it by public funds 
And, if further steps must be taken, they must 
only be taken (i ) not at the cost of a general 
extension in the community of suspicion and fear, 
especially in the more dependent classes , (n ) not 
at the cost of human dignity as such , (m ) not as an 
introduction to what are known as positive move 
inents m the improvement of the raco If by a 
general impiovement of the environment (in which 
we include a general rise in wages) a greater actual 
fieedom was given to all classes it is probable that 
in the majority of cases families would take due 
care of their own feeble minded members When 
the whole family is feeble minded, a case for corn 
pulsion arises , and the legislation which met this 
case could be framed so as to ine^t also the case of 
criminal neglect by natural guaidians The weak 
point in all suggested legislation so far is that it is 
in efiect a legislation providing for the poor to be 
controlled by the rich 

The point for calling a halt, even in cases con 
cermng the feeble minded, is reached when we 
come m sight of a lowering of public morale by 
action giving offence even to the ul instructed con 
science , and if the conscience is ill instructed, it 
is for the educational section of the Eugenic Move 
ment to remedy this When we turn to the posi 
tive refonnor the moial and piactical difficulties 
which confront us are many and grave The re 
formers would have to seek the cultivation of 
different kinds of excellence A general or average 
improvement would destroy the work of society 
If we have only sinewy men to dnve the car, whole 
shall we find the heavy man for navvy work? 
Diffeient breeds would have to be formed along 
widely diflerent lines of specialization This would 
oliec k the inter< hange of life for, if there w ore free 
interchange, the enteipriso would be defeated by 
4 panmixia’ We should impair still further the 
social unity of the human race Instead of nations 
differentiated by history wo should have races as 
in Wells s horrible dream of the Time Maohine, 
differentiated for menacing work and helpless pleas 
ure Certainly all Chiistian effort should be in a 
direction diametric ally opposed to this Moreover, 
in eliminating this oi that bad faotor we know not 
what good one is correlated with it, and phvsiologi 
cal correlation is not > et exploded by Menaelism 

Further, even if eugenic methods were certainly 
applicable to man, ei en if we could count on know 
ing what is good for him, and could shorten the 
process of evolution by avoiding unprofitable 
\anation, yet every such application of method 
would carry with it a diminution of that uncon 
scious or spontaneous element in life which has 
undoubtedly gieat gams attached to it To marry 
for health— m itself a nobler enterprise than marry 
ing for money— would even more directly militate 
against spontaneity, because the considerations 
involved come nearer to the heart of the matter 
In a curious and interesting study of the higher 
forms of affection, von Hartmann snows that tneir 
action is not to be accounted for on mechanical or 
consciously rational grounds They owe nothing 
to calculation of benefit, nothing to mechanical or 
physiological necessity It seemed to von Hart- 
mann that a cosmic reason, not apprehended by 
the personal nund, produoed results which are in 
the true interests of the race and of the mass of 
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individuals. Whether this speculation be true or 
not, there can be no doubt of the loss to human life 
involved in anything which unnecessarily replaces 
unc&lculatmg affection by calculations extraneous 
to the personal attraction. It may conceivably be 
necessary to make such a substitution. In any 
case it must carry this loss. And the interest of 
true progress seems to be m securing the good- 
supposed provisionally to be certainly recognizable 
and securely aimed at — by means which reduce as 
little as possible the spontaneous element. 

Such means are found when definite encourage- 
ments and prohibitions are discarded, and we have 
instead some system that puts on good unions a 
small, hardly perceptible, but constantly repeated, 
premium. Is not such a system found precisely in 
a good social code which requires in all the cultiva- 
tion of what is best ; not avowedly for the sake of 
offspring, but for the sake of social life itself m its 
general aspects? Is it not precisely the better 
environment in its truest sense — better ideals, 
more liberty, more self-respect, more respect for 
every citizen — that secures more surely even those 
special ends to which eugenists recall us ? And is 
not a particular part of this really good society, and 
the part that most surely reacts upon parenthood, 
the institution of marnago itself? Where marriage 
is rare, or late, or mercenary, or hindered by the 
prejudices of caste, fashion, display, there it is 
least likely to be real. Where the true naturo of 
marriage is well taught and firmly believed in, 
where the rule of marriage is faithfully obeyed, 
there, in constantly increasing effect, it tends 
powerfully to set a premium upon the best lives. 

It is probable that monogamy made its way by 
reason of its genetic worth, giving an advantage in 
the competition of races and nations to the mono- 
gamous. Christian marriage, if only it were 
entirely true to its definition, would give this ad- 
vantage in & much higher measure. The business 
%f exchange, in the pioportion in which it is true 
to its definition, steadily produces a society of men 
marked by industry, honesty, mutual considera- 
tion. Cffristian marriage, true to its definition, 
requires high degrees of self-government, respect 
for the partner of marriage, respect for other 
marriages, industry, sacrifice for offspring. And 
the qualities thus fostered are in point of fact found 
to be correlated, on the whole and m the long run, 
not only with moral excellence of all sorts, but 
with the other human qualities coveted, including 
intellectual excellence. 

For Christians, in this connexion as in all others, 
the task undoubtedly is to guard the ideal view of 
life against every advance of materialistic con- 
ceptions, and to preserve in activity the spiritual 
forces of life, against every application of methods 
which are, in a bad. sense, mechanical. But the 
difficulty is to determine what conceptions are 
materialistic, and what methods mechanical in the 
bad sense; or, rather, what use of the methods 
which must in every human activity involve 
mechanical elements falls under the reproach of 
being nnspiritual. It is easy to declare that, when 
once we admit that human life is to be improved 
from outside — either, as in older plans, by manage- 
ment, or, as is now proposed, by improving, directly 
and physiologically, ‘ the pig which makes the sty ’ 
— we abandon our own peculiar quest, in which 
has actually been found all former real advance. 
Bat such a statement cannot pass, as it stands, 
among Christians who are pledged, by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to the faith that it is the busi- 
ness of the spiritual forces, with respect to the 
material, to redeem the latter from fruitlessness, 
and make them serve the purpose of the spiritual 
adventure 

It has been said, again, that the ends which 


eugenists set before them may be altogether moral, 
and that the most powerful advocacy of the move- 
ment is animated by motives the most honourable 
and unselfish ; but that the method recommended 
is in its nature mechanical and, therefore, undesir- 
able. And it might be added that the method is 
undesirable on two grounds ; first, as being in itself 
mechanical, and, secondly, as being unlikely to 
enlist for long the services of those whoso interests 
are distinctly idealistio ; and that it must at least 
tend to put ideal and spiritual methods out of sight. 
But suen a statement as this, again, will not bear 
the closer criticism of a Christian philosophy. 
Nearly all the methods of social reform involve a 
mechanical element; and Christians will be the 
last to admit that sanitation is unworthy of 
Christian effort because it involves the direction of 
water currents, or that the healing arts are less 
Christian because they lay under contribution the 
treasures of the mine and of the field. 

How can we then better define the causes of the 
distrust which Christians certainly, and nghtly, 
feel in the presence of the adventurous practical 
proposals connected with the study of heredity ? 
We must say, m the first instance, that wo are 
lodged to the protection of liberty. We have to 
eclare that society has no moral right to invade 
personal liberty for the ends proposed. It has 
already been stated that, in the cose of the feeble- 
minded, where such moral liberty is absent, or its 
slender vestiges endangered, the case is different. 
But we are pledged against all real invasion of 
personal liberty ; and we have to guard against all 
disrespect for human nature, and all that tends to 
lessen the sense of responsibility even in those 
least richly endowed. Taking this as a basis, we 
add that the methods of instruction and persuasion 
are, in an indefinite degree, more removed from the 
peril of invading responsibility than are external 
or physiological methods. Let the duties con- 
nected with iace be preached ; let us endoavour to 
extend in that direction the range of a felt responsi- 
bility, in so far as this can be done without disturb- 
ing the invaluable, unconscious element of life. 
But let us not provide by external restraint for an 
advance which might be obtained by an appeal to 
the mind and to the spirit. 

In the second place, we have to say that in all 
employment of the phenomenal it is the older 
that is of most consequence— the order in which 
the spiritual and the phenomenal forces are brought 
into play. If the material is used in consequence 
of an inward change of will, then the sacramental 
redemption of the phenomenal is in progress ; but 
the case is otherwise when material means are em- 
ployed for the purpose of saving the cost of a truly 
moral change. Moreover, in a state of society in 
which the spiritual ambitions are faint, and the 
spiritual forces neglected, every addition of 
mechanical method to our armoury must be 
watched with suspicion, and with the anxious 
question whether we have spiritual energy to 
afford the use of a new weapon. Now, in the oase 
of heredity-reform, we have the proposal to apply 
a method which is m its nature physical, just 
where hitherto persuasion and influence alone have 
been supposed legitimate. And we have need of a 
much fuller supply of spiritual force and light in 
our society, before we can venture on such a change. 
Again, we have to ask ourselves many times 
whether the authority is available to which such 
powers can rightly be trusted. 

A few days before this page was written a new 
Mental Deficiency Bill (55. % Geo. v. ) was brought 
into Parliament, and with it a Bill (no. 60 of the 
! same year) relating to the Education of Defective 
Children. A careful study of the measures shows 
that it is linpossiblo in sneb an article as this 
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to express a reasoned judgment on their general 
effect. Controversy upon them has already begun, 
and will socure as it proceeds an examination of 
the actually possible results of the proposed laws 
in coiuicte coses. 1 * On the one hand, urgency 
is pleaded by those who are convinced of the 
danger to the race of leaving defective persons in 
freedom ; and who are sure that large powers of 
detention will always be prudently used. On the 
other hand, men not less well acquainted with the 
facts point to the danger of including under the 
compulsory powers children who are merely back- 
ward j and. Sir James Crichton-Browne, one of the 
Visitors in Lunacy, says ; ‘ The tendency seems to 
be at the present moment, m England at any rate, 
to concentrate attention far too exclusively on 
herodity as the cause of degeneracy, and to look 
to segregation too hopofully as the one sure means 
of its prevention.’ 

The opinion of Dr. Auden, the School Medical 
Officer for Birmingham, is also worthy of attention, 
especially m view of what Sir J. Cnchton-Browno 
calls ‘almost a scare* on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness. Dr. Auden says that of 159 children 
piesented to him as mentally deficient, 64'8 per 
cent made such pi ogress us to fit them for the 
ordinary schools ; and adds : ‘ In view of the social 
disabilities likely to accrue to a child under this 
Act (mc), it is of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine whether the intellectual retaidation is 
temporary ’ ; and he speaks of tho difficulty of 
diagnosis (Report for 1912 to the Birmingham 
Education Committee, pp. 54-71). 

To conclude, while it is with hesitation that 
Christians may oppose reforms which have much 
of good in their motive, they must present a direst 
and unhesitating resistance, even at the cost (could 
it be proved) of grave delays m physical improve- 
ment and immense national expense and suflering, 
to all methods which can bo justly described as 
offending the instinct of reverence which has be- 
come natural to Christians, or as inconsistent with 
tho method of salvation we hnvo received to 
believe — a method winch seeks good not by the 
forcible elimination of evil, but by the long road 
of a sacrifice in which tho Highest is involved. 

Lithkaturh — The litoiaturo directly concerned with this part 
of tho subject is not extensive; while, from nnother point of 
view, there is hardly a production of genius which is not con- 
cerned In some part with problems of race and conduct, and tho 
general range of biography and history may be read with special 
attention to those problems. The works of Weistnann and the 
other biological works upon which the ethical study depends 
are given In the preoedlng article. A few are named here os 
specially Interesting to the general student 

The Journal* of the American Breeders' A ssocudion, Washing- 
ton, 1004ff., are a convenient means tor acquaintance with the 
current of publications and researches. 

Out of many handbooks on Genetics may be named : W. E. 
Castle, Heredity «n Relation to Evolution and Ammo! Breed- 
ing. London and Now York, 1012. A student of Ethics inclined 
to believe the biological work unimportant or inexact might 
look through one of the monographs of the Eugenics Labora- 
tory, « g ' HsmophlHa,' by Bulloch and FUdes, London, 1911: 
H. E. waiter, Genetics, New York, 1913 , W Bateson, The 
Method* and Scope of Genetics. Cambridge, 1908 : R. H. Lock, 
Reoent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity, and Evolu- 
tion, London, 1006, (This book treats (p 187) of the application 
of Genetios to human affairs ' Education ana training, however 
beneficial they may lie to individuals, have no material effect 
upon the stock itself ’ Look quotes Bernard Shaw (Man and 
Superman, p xxili) as saying first that ‘ tiie bubble of heredity 
has been pricked.’ and then (with an obscure consistency), ' we 
must either breed political capacity or be ruined by democracy '] 

Under the head of Eugenics, the following are important . 
Heredity and Eugenie*, a course of lectures, etc., by Castle, 
Coulter. Davenport, East, and Tower, Chicago, 1912 ; two 
series edited by Karl Pearson, Questions of the Day and of the 
I'ray, London, 1911 ff., and Eugenic* Laboratory Lecture*, do 
3000 if ; Problem * in Eugenics, papers communicated to the First 
International Eugenios Congress, held in London, July 24-80, 
1912, published by the Eugenics Education Society, London, 

i The first of these two measures (the Mental Deficiency Bill) 

has become an Act ; and the operation of the Law as now pro- 

visionally defined la expected with very general confidence and 

approval. 


1012 ; W C. D and C D. Whetham. Heredity and Society, 
do. 1912, also The Family and the Nation . A Study in Natural 
Inheritance and Social Responsibility, do 1909, and An 
Introduction to Eugenios, do 1912, E. Schuster, Eugenie*. 

e o. 1913. Dr Archd&ll Reid’s books illustrate a different 
iew: Alcoholism A Study m Heredity, London, 1901, and 
The Principle* of Heredity vnth some Applications, do 1905 
The thought of Sir Francis Galton, the founder of Eugenics, 
may be studied in his Natural Inhentanoe, London, 1889, 
Hereditary Genius, new ed., do. 1802, and The Possible Im- 
provement of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions 
of Law and Sentiment (Huxley Lect. 1901). C. W Saleebv, 
Parenthood and Race Culture, London, 1900, should also be 
consulted For critiolsm of the extreme Genetiial view of 
mental Infirmity the following publications are useful . J. 
Crichton-Browne, 'Child Study and 8ohool Hygiene,’ in The 
Child, iii (1912) no. 2, p 113 , and B Hart, The Psychology of 
Insanity, Cambridge, 1912, p. 170 ff [Speaking of the hypo- 
thesis that a vast group of insanities is founded on a repression 
of herd instinct, Hart says that the ‘ tendency to dissociation’ 
may be an inherent factor and capable of elimination by selective 
breeding : but adds : * It is equally possible . that the fault 
is not in the tendency to dissociation, but In the nature of the 
conflict which has produced it. The only remedy would then 
he in altering one or other of the antagonists so that incom- 
patibilities no longer existed ’ (p 171)] 

References to other papers in the Medical Press and else- 
where will be found In School Hygiene, ed M D Edcr and It 
Elmslie, London, 1910 ff. Tho full synthesis of biological con 
siderations with the principles of elides and society, though 
briefly treated in books of a more general scope, has still to 
be attempted Three books by Dr F. R Tennant, although 
theologically open to criticism, are of high value for tho disen- 
tanglement of the idea of sin from the associated idea of ethical 
imperfection The Origin and Propagation of Sin (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1001-02), Cambridge, 1902, new ed 1906, The Souices 
of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin, do 1908, and The 
Concept of Sin, do 1912 Heredity and Memory, by James 
Ward, Cambridge, 1918, is also an Important book. 

P. N. Waggett. 

HERESIES AND HERETICS.-See Sects 
and Heresies. 


HERESY (Christian) —I. DEFINITION AND 
USAGE.— The teim ‘heresy* is an English trans- 
literation of tho Gr a'lpttns, which meant an act of 
choosing, choice or attachment, then a course of 
action or thought, and finally denoted a philosophical 
principle or principles or those who profetsea them, 
i.e. a school or sect? In the LXX (Gn 49®, Lv 22 18 * **, 
Neh 12 40 , 1 Mac 8 80 ) it relates to choices good or 
bad. In Josephus® it means a party or yet, with- 
out disparagement. It lias a similar force in Acts 
(5 17 15® 26®), except, perhaps, 24 8, H . Elsewhere in 
tho NT it is used in a condemnatory sense, as party - 
ism (1 Co 11 1B , Gal 6 W , 2 P 2' ; see Tit 3 1# , and cf. 
1 Co l 10 11 18 12 3 ®, Ro 16 17 ). Among the Apostolic 
Fathers it occurs first in Ignatius 8 He reckons it 
alien to Christianity because it violates the unity 
of the Church. J ustin 4 calls the hei etics ‘ godless,’ 
‘impious,’ ‘blasphemous,’ etc. Notwithstanding 
the milder view of Ongen,® Ircnmus, 8 and Ter- 
lullian, 7 it refers to a doctrine or system that 
falsely claims the Christian namo but perverts the 
traditional teaching. The late origin of heresy is 
hold to be evidence of its spirit of self-will. As 
late as Hippolytus 8 it was used even of doctrines 
of pre-Christian times that contradicted the Chris- 
tian faith. But its connotation became narrowed 
by controversy, and its evil character was finally 
fixed in the struggle with Arianism. Its meaning 
for Catholicism * is a doctrine that is maintained 
within the Church but is disruptive of its unity. 
It is more serious than schism, since, while the 


latter refers to ecclesiastical cleavage, the former 
refers to spiritual alienation. 

The growth of the idea of heresy is parallel with 
the development of the view that the ChuTch is the 
Divine institute of salvation and depository of 

l E. Preuschen, HWB sum NT, Giessen, 1910, t.v. ; Oremer 
Ihb.-Theol W&rterbuch d NT*, Gotha, 1872, « ». 

* BJ n. ▼ill. 2. iadTralt 6,adE P h & 

4 Dial. e. Tryph. 85, 80. ® c. Cels. hi. 10-13. 

• ado. Hcer., frowm. 1-7, 1. 10. 1-8. 

7 Press e. ads. Hear, il.-vh, de Bapt. 16. 

s Rtfut, omn. Host. i. 

» Lactanttas, Die. Inst. lv. 80 : Const, sane, apost. vl. 2, 4 
Thomas Aquinas, Summo, it. If. qu. 11, art. 1; Hartuiuk* 
Dogmsngesoh. t 880C. * 
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saving truth. 1 * In the long struggle to preserve the 
distinctive character of the Christian faith the 
emphasis fell on doctrine, and it beoame necessary 
to the Church’s existence that there should be a 
duly accredited channel of the tradition. Thd* 
claim of Apostolic succession in the episcopate and 
the creed were the outcome. When Constantine 
gave the Church Imperial standing, the bitterness 
of the oontest was vastly increased. Heresy became 
criminal. In the reign of Theodosius II. (382) it 
was made a capital offence. The effect is seen to 
this day in the common dread of the epithet even 
among Protestants. 

II. Sketch of the history of heresy.— x. 
Its rise in Apostolic times.* — Almost fiom the very 
beginning of the Christian faith divergences of 
belief arose. These were more senous than the 
temporary paityism that sprang from attachment 
to favomite leaders (1 Co 1”). They represent real 
differences in the point of view from which the 
new faith was apprehended. Some of the ancient 
writers* place Jewish sects and Greek schools 
among Christian heresies. This error points to the 
fact that the dangers of division arose mainly from 
influences emanating from these two quarters. 
Many of the early converts found difficulty in 
detaching themselves from their inherited Judaism, 4 
while Gueco-Iloman converts naturally clung to 
the ideas connected with those religious aspirations 
which had found fulfilment in the Christian 
message. Thus, while Judaism threatened to re- 
absorb Christianity and obliterate its distinctive- 
ness by requiring conformity with its legal and 
ceremonial forms and by interpreting its richer 
religious spirit m the terms of an abstract mono- 
theism, the Greek spirit threatened to engulf the 
faith in a speculative philosophy. From the outset 
Jesus Himself was the theme of central interest 
The conservative, unprogressive Jewish believeis 
would have made Him a mere man ; the speculative 
Qreek would have made Him no man in reality but 
a God. The former tendency produced the party 
later known as Ebionites, the latter the so-called 
Docetrn \fiio held that Jesus’ manhood was only 
seeming. Ebionism (q.v.) is the antecedent of the 
later non-speculative Adoptianism (q.v . ). Docetism 
(q v ) appears in varying forms in all mystical 
speculative Christology. 

It is the second of these that chiefly alarms the 
NT writers.® The danger was increased through 
the combination of Oriental forms of imagery with 
Greek Christian thought. The attractive profession 
of a secret knowledge of the unseen world tended 
to connect Christ (distinguished from Jesus) with 
a hierarchy of heavenly beings, and make Him a 
cosmic force, and thus to introduce a cultus with 
secret mystic rites and their associated moral 
results of asceticism or licence * Naturally, there 
was also the denial of the early Christian eschat- 
ology, 7 especially the physical resurrection. The 
struggle with this movement called forth a consider- 
able portion of the NT writings. There appears to 
have been no organization holding those views. 
Like the later Gnosticism, of which this was the 
beginning 8 in Christianity, it represents merely a 
tendency. The Nicolai tans* are the only party 
named in the NT. They are charged with anti- 


i Cyprian, de Unit EoeUt S ; August. Ep. 185, ad Bonif in. 

li 2> 

* See & Burton, Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Oxford, 1829 ; 
works on the Apostolic Age by J B Lightfoot (London, 1892), 
A. O. MoGiffert (Edinburgh, 1897), P. Wernle (Eng tr,, London, 
1903-04), O. v. Weia&cker (Eng. tr., do. 1897), OTfleiderer (do. 
1900-lljt & v. DobachOts (do. 1900). 

* Am HipipoL Rfut. L-v. 

4 Of. Epp. to Gal. and Hebrews. * lJn l l * 2 18<t 4**. 

«0ol , of. I*-** 2», Kph ll#-2* 8® W 4K 

*1 Ooi6i*s,8Tl*an.». r 

* Jewish elements may have been mixed with it (see J. Moffett, 
IfUrod. to tit. of ST, Edinburgh, Mil, p. 152). 

St*". 


J udaism and loose morals. A guess of later writers 1 * * 
traces them to the deacon Nicolas* at Antiooh. It 
is evident that before the end of the 1st cent, the 
speculative movement that produoed the great 
Nicene controversies had already begun. 

3. Heresies of the Nicene Age. — i. Ante* 
Nicene heresy.*— (a) Gnosticism .— The greater 
part of the Glnistian hteiature of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries arose out of the effort to preserve tho 
early Christian traditions in the face of philosophic 
and fantastic attempts to combine them with Greek 
speculation and Oriental mythology. The long 
lists of heietics given by the Church writeis 
represent in many instances only variants of a 
common type. The term ‘Gnosticism’ may be 
allowed to stand for the whole movement that 
threatened the unity of the Church. For Gnosti- 
cism is not the name of a separate body of people or 
system of doc tunes, but rather a trend of thought 
and practice. Attempted classifications of the 
phenomena of Gnosticism are unsatisfactory. They 
are too variogated and complex. Syncretism m 
religion was a characteristic of the times. Tho 
advent of the Christian faith gave fresh inspiration 
to tho hope of attaining to a final and perfect 
knowledge of all being. Christianity came as faith 
( mstis ) ; it must be elovated into knowledge (gnosis). 
The prevailing Neo- Platonism of Alexandria, shot 
through with Oriental imageiy, was the instrument 
for the accomplishment of this task. See, further, 
art. Gnosticism. 

(b) Origemsm . — By way of reaction a Christian 
Gnosticism appeared. Its centre w as the catechet- 
ical school at Alexandria founded by PantcenuH, 
Here Philo the Jew had taught his Christian 
successors how to marry Hebiew tradition to 
Platonic philosophy by means of allogorism ; and 
Clement, by a series of speculations supported by 
the fiction of a secrot Apostolic tradition, and 
Ongen, 4 in a systematic way, built up a body of 
greatly reduced and simplified Gnostic doctrines 
that mostly passed for Cnristian. It was able to 
do so by maintaining the appearance of preserving 
the Scriptures, the common traditions, and the 
ltule of Faith. We are here concerned only with 
those features of Ongenic speculation on account 
of which he was later regarded as a heretic * First, 
in Ins attempt to identify the Logos with the Son 
of God without compromising the unity and 
supremacy of God or denying the reality of the 
sonship, he postulated the real generation, in 
eternity, of the Son from the essence or nature of 
the Father. While this set the Son within the 
Godhead, it suboidinated Him to the Father. From 
the standpoint of a later orthodoxy the latter was 
heresy. Second, in accordance with his scheme of 
the origin of all things from the highest being and 
its return thither, he seemed * to affirm the ultimate 
restoration of all, even of devils, to God. This too 
becamo heresy. Inasmuch, however, as Ongen’s 
speculations became the source of the later doctrines 
or tho Trinity and the two natures of Christ, we 
can say that the Gnostic heresy reproduced in 
Origen prepared the way for orthodoxy. Sec, 
farther, art. Origen. 

1 Irenaeua. adv. Hcer. L 26, 3 ; T«rt. aiv ITcer I., Apol it. 0 
viL 26 ; of. Clement Alex. Strom. Ill 4 

* Seethe work* of Justin, Iretuens, Hippolytus, and Terfcullian 
above referred to ; also H. I* M&nsel, The Gnostic Heresies, 
London, 1875 ; 0. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 
New York, 1887 : P. 0. Baur, Die christhehe Gnosis, Tubingen, 
1835. R. Liechfcenhan, Die OJmbarwia tm Gnostieismus, 
Gottingen, 1901 : W. Bousset, HauptprobUme der Gnosit , do. 
1907 ; 0. Bigg, The Christian Plalonistsof Alexandria, Oxford, 
1886; E. Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas and Ueagts <HL, 
1888), London, 1890. 

* See their works in PG rill., ix., xi.-xvii. 

* See summary account of the controversy over Origen la 
Bigg, op. cit. 277-288. 

* Note Bigg's expression of doubt, op. cit. 233. 
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(c) Marnomsm.—A. powerful reaction against 
the prevailing tendency of speculation was headed 
by a nieichant named Mai cion, who came from 
1 ’out us to Home about A.D. 140 and propagated an 
anti Jewish, apparently Pauline, ascetic form of 
Clmstiamty, with such success that there sprang up 
hundreds of churches which maintained his views/ 1 
Holding that the Gospel was the revelation of the 
God of grace in Chiist — the good God in contrast 
with the J ewish God of i ighteousness and vengeanoe 
— and carrying the Pauline antithesis of law and 
graco to the end, he denied that Jahweh could be 
identified with the God of love who suddenly 
revealed Himself when Jesus came to Capernaum. 
Hence the world created by the Jewish God was 
evil, and the true Christian life was the aseetical. 
Mairiago was forbidden m lus churches. In 
accordance with these views he framed a canon of 
Christian Scriptures that included, along with only 
ten genuinely Pauline Epistles, Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts with the Jewish portions expurgated. 
Mareion's identification of Jesus with the good 
God gave an impulse to oithodoxy to place Him 
on an equality with God, and Ins canon of new 
Huipturos gave an impulse to the delimitation of a 
ti no canon. Marciomsm was inevitably repudiated 
because of its tu o Gods and its rejection of the OT, 2 * 
but its moral vigour was great enough to perpetuate 
its churches m Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and elsewhere, for a long time. See, further, 
ait. Marcionism. 

(d) Monarchiamsm . — Other reactions 8 against 
speculation took the opposite direction of n return 
towards the simple early Christian view of Jesus 
and a rationalistic Judaism. As time passed, it 
was powerfully supported by the oritico-historical 
school of exegesis which glow up at Antioch in 
opposition to the speculative, allegorizing school of 
Alexandria. Monarchiamsm and Montamsm are 
the principal forms of this reaction. Monarchian- 
ism may be contrasted with what we may now call 
Catholicism by saying that in it the intellectual 
and moral interest of guarding the monotheistic 
government of the universe prevailed over that 
"emotional-religious interest of guaianteeing the 
finality and perfection of salvation winch became 
the motive of Catholic theology Hence they fell 
apart in their views of Jesus Christ. Monarcman- 
ism (q.v.) emphasized the reality of the events of i 
His human life (though at times tending to Docet- 
ism), yet sought to preserve the high place assigned 
to Him by faith, without yielding to the prevailing 
tendency to polytheism. Its Clmstology was either 
Adoptianist, that is : Jesus was a man elevated to 
Divine sonslnp for His obedience ; or Pneumatic, 
*.c., Jesus Chiist was more than a mere man m 
that He was indwelt by the pre-existent Divine 
Spu it and thereby empowered to save. The former 
perpetuated Ebionism, while the latter tended 
toward the prevalent speculative trend. The so- 
called Alogi* of Asia Minor, appearing about 170, 
aie the principal of these later Aaoptiamsts. They 
opposed Montanism, were interested iu Jesus’ 
human life, repudiated the Logos speculation, ami, 
possibly for this reason, rejected the Jolmnnine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel which they ascribed 
to the Gnostio Cenntlms. Paul of Samosata 
represented a high type of Adoptianism at a later 
date. See, further, art. Adoptianism. 

The pneumatio Christology branched in two 
directions according as it excluded Chiist from 


participation m Deity or not— the modalistie and 
the dynamistic Christology. The death of Christ 
was a great difficulty for both. The Dynamists 
were forced to separate Him from Goa in His 
^ieath, while the Modalists identified Him with 
God, and received from Tertulliaa 1 the nickname 
of Patnpassiamsts. See, further, artt. Mon- 
archianism and Sabellianism 

(e) Montanism . — The Kataphrygian, or Mon- 
tamst, heresy, which is the second principal re- 
action against the speculative tendency, got its 
name from Montanus, a Christian prophet of 
Plnygia. This man sought (c. A.D. 156) to com- 
bine the Phrygian tendency to frenzy or ecstasy 
with the inspirationism, simplicity, and non- 
worldly morality of the early Church, and, at the 
same time, to announce the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete (in himself, it was charged),* 
the imminence of Christ’s return, and the near 
establishment of the Kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. All who received the Spirit were to 
lie prophets; they were ‘perfect,’ able henceforth 
to live sinlessly, and would follow the ascetic life. 
Marriage was foi bidden. Yet, recognizing the 
impracticability of his ideals for some, he allowed 
a lower grade of believeis, and acknowledged two 
grades of sm— mortal and venial. 

Montanism ( q.v ) was doubtless highly moral 
and spiritual m aim. It sought to correct the 
prevailing laxity by denying a second repentance, 
and the prevalent formalism by substituting for 
ecclesiastical or episcopal authority the authoiity 
of immediate inspiration. The conveision of Tei- 
tullian, late in life, to Montanism is an evidence of 
its great moral power. Tho movement made great 
headway, and only after long controversy, lasting 
into the 6th cent., was it pronounced 8 — with hesi- 
tancy and misgiving — heresy. By its rejection 
the churchly trend was strengthened, the epis- 
copal power confirmed, and the formation of tho 
canon hastened ; hut, in order to win, Catbolicispi 
had to adopt its idea of two classes of Christians 
and two grades of sms. 

There aro two other forms of ancient heresy that 
stand somewhat apart from all the types men- 
tioned above — Paulicianism and Manichausm. 

if ) Paulicianism . — Paul of Samosata, 4 * bp of 
Antioch and high dignitary at the com t of Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, combined Adoptianism and 
Origenism with an anti-metaphysical view of the 
relation of Christ to God. Chiist, born of a virgin, 
and inspired by the impersonal Logos, bore a per- 
sonal, moral relation to God. The perfect unity 
of His will with God’s in His earthly life of obedi- 
ence became indissoluble At the Resurrection He 
was raised to eternal Divine dignity. Though 
Paul was condemned at a synod at Antioch in 268 
or 269, his views, upheld for a time by Lucian the 
martyr (who recanted), never died out. Disciples 
were numerous in Persia and Armenia. Imrni- 
giants from Armenia carried his doctrines into 
Thrace and Bulgaria, where under the name of 
Paulicians (q.v.) they became a root of the great 
medireval revolt against the Roman Church. In 
Spain during the 8th oent. their views produced a 
tremendous controversy, in which the famous Alcuin 
took part. There is reason to believe that sects 
holding their doctrines persisted to the Reforma- 
tion. ‘ The Key of Truth,’ • discovered in recent 
times among the Armenians at Thonrak, attests 
their evangelical character mixed with asceticism. 


1 The strength of Murdonlsm is shown in Tertullian’s elaborate 
refutation in a work of five books— adv JUarcionem. Note 
Harnack’s high estimate of Marcion (Doffmtngeseh 1 208 IT) 

*Apellee, his greatest follower, tended to Mon&rchianlsm 
(Euseb JiEv. 18 2-7X 

* llarnack, Dogmengach, i 048-754. 

4 Eplph nctr. II. ; Iren ado. Hon. ill. 11. 9 (*); llarnack, 

l, 000 ff. and footnotes. 


i Adv. Prax, 10. 

* Dldymus Alex, de Trin. lii 41 ; Eplph. Host. xllx. 1. 

* Mansi, Conetl. i. 728 ; O. J. v. Hefele, Connhengeeeh., Frei- 
burg l B., 1878-79, i. 84. 

4 See Eplph. Beer. Ixv. ; Euseb. HE vil. 80. 11, 29 ; Leontius, 
In PO lxxxvi. 1892, 1898. 

* See the text, translation, and historical account of the Pauli- 
cians, in The Key of TntiK, ed. V. O. Oonybeare, Oxford, 1898, 
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(g) Manichceism.— It is said that a certain Meso- 
potamian named Mani, a traveller in many lands, 
reached the Persian capital in the year 246 and 
forthwith began the propaganda of a new faith. 
His success was so great that he won the royal 
favour; but through the opposition of the Magi 
lost it in the reign of a later icing, and was cruci- 
fied in 279. His doctrines were too deeply rooted 
to perish, and spread rapidly. They won many 
followers in Italy and N. Africa (the great 
Augustine was for a time one of them), and ulti- 
mately developed, through the Cathan of France, 
Spam, and neighbouring lands, a powerful anti- 
Itoman religious organization in alliance with a 
culture that promised for a time to anticipate the 
Kenaissance and the Keformation. 

At first sight, Manichceism appears as revived 
Gnosticism. It united to a Christian terminology 
a combination of Jewish, Babylonian, Zoroastnan, 
and Buddhist religious beliefs and cosmological 
speculations. It lecognized two grades of ad- 
herents — auditors , and elect or perfect It offered 
a fantastic cosmogony, a theory of cosmic redemp- 
tion, and a dualistic moiality. In the last par- 
ticular it went further than Neo-Platonism, since 
it affirmed the reality and eternity of evil matter. 
The physical and ethical are at bottom one. The 
two kingdoms of Light and Darkness, ruled io- 
spectively by Satan and God, include all things 
and are in conflict. God creates Primeval Man 
(not the eartldy human being) to resist Satan, but 
he is defeated Though rescued by God and the 
angels, he has lost meanwhile some particles of 
light. By the mixture of these with the darkness 
the present evil world comes into being. The 
demons now croate man (proper), seeking thereby 
to imprison and preserve a portion of the light. 
But God provided a means of redemption by creat- 
ing a system of heavenly bodies — sun, moon, and 
stars— to attract the particles of light and become 
teservoirs of it till the redemption is complete 
Jesus — not the historical — and the elect assist men. 
The process goes on even after death (purgatory). 
At the e*d of the world the unredeemed souls fall 
to the prince of darkness. 

The moral earncstnoss underlying this imposing 
philosophy, its strict asceticism— marriage, lust, 
impure talk, animal food, and physical violence 
wore equally forbidden— and a simple cultus were 
attractive to many noble souls. It was weakened 
by a doctrine of indulgences. The influence of 
Manichceism is piobably found in the Euchites, 
Enthusiasts, Bogonuls (qq.v.), Beghards, etc., of 
mediceval times 1 See, further, art. Manich,«ism. 

n. Nicenk and Post-Nicene Heresy. — (a) 
Ananism .® — The long battle between Monarchian* 
ism, the Antiochene historico-critical school of 
interpretation, and rationalism, on the one side, 
and Catholicism, with its realistic view of 
salvation, its allegorical interpretation, and its 
metaphysio of deity, on the other side, came to a 
head in the bitter conflict between the Arians and 
Athanasians at the Council of Nice (326). The 
prize to be won was not only the vindication of an 
interpretation of Christianity, but the Imperial 
support. Arius gave his name to the defeated 
party. Athanasius (g.v. ) became the apologist of 
the Council's decision. 

The immediate occasion of the conflict was the 
affirmation, by Bp. Alexander * of Alexandria, that 

1 For an account of Manlchaiam, see the seven books of 
Augustine, contra Manichcxot . translated Into English with 
introductory essay in 1 Nlcene and Poet-Nicene Fathers,’ 2nd 
series, by A. H. Newman, and the extensive bibliography there 
given. 

* See art. AaumsM in vol. L pp. 776-786. For an elaborate, 
though prejudiced, account of early Ariamsm, see John Henry 
Newman, The Arums of the Fourth Century », Oxford, 1871. 
The literature on the subject is very extensive. 

• See PQ xviii. 563-568. I 


the pre-existent Son of God had a separate hypo- 
stasis (inrioraffit), and that the sonship was by the 
very nature of God, and not by His will. Arius, 
one of his presbyters, controverted this position, 
and urged that ingenerateness constituted the 
essence (otxrta) of the Father alone, and generate' 
ness the essence of the Son, since He was truly 
son. This is to say that He, like all things, came 
from the non-existent by the creative will of the 
Fathei, and m order to the creation of the world. 
There was (a time) when He was not. He was God 
— but by impartation ; only-begotten God, the 
Logos. Christ had a human body, but the place 
of the human soul was taken by the Logos. The 
issue 1 was whether the Son was homoousios (6fio- 
oixnot=oi the same nature) with the Father. A 
compromise term (<Votoi*7tot=of similar nature), 
ottered by the mediating Eusebians, having been 
rejected, and the support of Constantine having 
been secured, the Council anathematized Ariamsm 
as heresy. The Council went so far as to posit in 
the Godhead three hypostases® — Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Christ was thus definitely transferred 
from the side of man to the side of God. 

The controversy was not hereby settled. Not 
only did victory alternate for a tune as the two 
parties strove for the political mastery, not only 
did the Arian view reappear in the violent contro- 
versies that rent the Eastern Church for throe 
centuries and left it a prey to Muhammadanism, 
but Ariamsm, earned to the nations of the Goths 
by Ulfilas, became the faith of many German 
tribes. Under the Gothic rule in Italy it became 
the dominant faith there, and its final political 
overthrow in Europe was accomplished only by 
the Papal alliance with the Franks and the con- 
quest of the non-Cathohcs. Even so, it was not 
extinguished, but has had its defenders down to 
modern tunes in England. 

The decision at Nice, so far from settling the 
Arian controversy, provoked fresh conti oversy,® 
and raised up new bodies of heretics. The numer- 
ous demers of the homoousios, under the leader- 
ship of such men as ZEtius, Asterius, and Eunomius, 
bore the general name of Anomeans. But the most 
noted was Apollinaris,* bp of Laodicea. 

(b) Apolltnarism . — At first a defender of the 
Nicene doctrine, Apollinaris began to recoil from 
the common use by the Athanasians of the term 
Theotokos (‘Mother of God') to describe Mary, 
and also from the danger of positing in Christ 
two persons, a human person and a Divine. 
Attracted by the suggestions of Gregoiy of Nazi- 
unzen, 9 that the human and Divine weie mingled, 
and of Gregory of Nyssa, 9 that the human lost 
its distinctive qualities by absorption in the Divine, 
he sought to escape the dualism of person and 
will by affirming that in Christ the Logos took 
the place of the rational soul or spirit, and that 
His animal soul and body were alone human. 
This implicit denial of the metaphysical redemp- 
tion was condemned at an Alexandrian synod 7 
in 362, and more formally at the first Council 
of Constantinople 8 in 381. See, further, art 
Apollinarism. 

(c) Nest onanism. —The vindication of Christ’s 
perfect manhood by the Antiochene theologians, 
such as Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and the great Theodoret, aroused Nes- 
torius, bp. of Constantinople (428), to protest 

1 Ep. ad Euseb. Nie., In Epiph Hear lxlx 6, ad Alex., <b. 7 ; 
Theodoret, But. t. *-fl ; Socrates, IIE l. 6 ; A than, in Ar 
l. 6, ds Syn. 16, 16 : Hilar de Trin. iv 12, rt 6. 

8 P. Schaff, Creeds of Christendom*, New York, 1890, U. 60. 

* See Harnack, Doamengeseh ii 280-409, for details. 

* Athan e, ApolL 1. 2, in PG xxri. 1096 

6 Oral, xxxviu. 18, xxxvii. 2 ; Ep. ci. (PG xxxvii. 180 U). 

* e Eunom. 6. 

7 ManBi, iil. 461. 

* Schaff, iL 67. 
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against the growing Manolatry. He contended 1 
that, since tneie could bo no transfer of human 
attributes to the Divine Logos, the Divine and 
htunun substances co existed and co-operated in 
Christ, but were not made one, nor were their 
attributes mutually shared. Mary was the mother 
of tho man only. Cyril 2 of Alexandria, supported 
by the Bishop of Rome, affirmed the opposite view, 
and was supported by the Council of Ephesus 
(4.31), which formally anathematized his opponont. 
The Nestonan school at Edessa was bioken up 
and the party scattered. It found an asylum in 
Persia, whence it spread into India, China, Tartary, 
and Arabia. It still continues in Kurdistan, ami 
a branch was found on the Malabar coast. Its 
ritual is Himplor than that of the Greek or Homan 
Chuiches, and its organization less sacerdotal. 
See, further, art. Nksiorianism. 

(d) Munophysitunn and Monothelitism. — Cyril’s 
opposition to Nestonanism was carried so far by 
the monk Eutyches as to say that the two natures 
became one at the Incarnation, that Mary was m 
this full sense tho Mother of God, and that Christ’s 
body was not consulwtantial with man’s Auothei 
bitter party stiuggle aioso. The attempt of the 
Council of Chalcedon® to settle the dispute by 
adopting tho formula of two natures in one poison, 

f reseribed by Pope Leo I , increased the strife. 

'olitical interests were involved. Rome and Con- 
stantinople wore at loggerheads ; armed encounters 
bocame common ; tho Byzantmo Emperors became 
the tool of cither party by turn ; and in the 0th 
cent, the separation became permanent. Mono- 
nhyaito Churches were formed in Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. Notwithstanding persecu- 
tion and division, they have suivived in the Coptic, 
Ethiopia, and Armenian Chuiches of the present. 

Monothelitism (the doctrine of one will in Christ) 
was a corollary of Monopliysitism. It became the 
name of a distinct party in the 7th cent., through 
tho attempt of the Emperor Heraclius to secure 
the aid of Ills Monoph^sito subjects against Persia 
by a compromise statement- theie were two 
natures iu Christ, but only one energy. 

Another bitter feud followed. Bishops of Rome 
weie now on this side, now on that. A succession 
of Eastern Emperors and patriarchs upheld the 
new view, but it was at last formally condemned 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople 4 m 680 The dogma of two wills was 
announced. Monothelitism, however, long sur- 
vived. See, further, artt. Monophvsitism and 
Monothelitism. 

This survey of ancient heresy shows that it was 
no mero product of disintegrating arbitrariness, 
but an essential force m the development of 
Christianity and an indispensable influence m the 
formation of orthodoxy. 

3. Mediaeval heresy.® — Heresy in the Middle 


l For materials, see PO xlvlll 757 ff (Summtii in Incam ) 
and 841 ff (A’p 111 ad Cal ). also Mansi, lr., v , \ 1 , vil , Lx 
ajSi> x\ 11. (PO 1 xx vil. 118). 

« Mansi. vU 118-118; Sohoff.ll C2f 
4 Sohaft, ii. 72f 

• The most Important original sources of information nro the 
Eplstlesof Popes Innocent 111 and Honorius m , and of Bernard 
of Olairvaux and Peter the Venerable , chronicles, partly con- 
temporary • decrees of Oouncils and Synods ; * Itescrip. Hercs. 
Lomb ad Leonlstos In Alamannla,’ ed. Prefer, Abhana. Munch, 
A bad., dritte Olasse. xiil [1875] 234 ff ; writings against 
heretics, os by Rainerius Sacco against the Waldenses (middle 
of 18th cent) ; Moneta against Cathori and Waldenses ; Salvus 
Buroe, an Italian, who wrote Supra Stella against the * Poor 
Men ' ; David of Augsburg and the ' Passau Anonymous ’ against 
the Waldenses. The works of Wyollf and Hus are well known 
There are also many Waldeneian MSS, as La Nobla Ltyczon ; 
J. J. I v I>>llinger, Betfrtws zur Scktcngeeoh. dee MUtelattere, l , 
li , Munloh, 1880 , 0. IT. Habn, Ouch, itr Keizer im MitUlalt., 
Stuttgart 1846; W. Preger, G**ch. der deuttehen Myttxk, 
Lei ping, 1874; Beitr&ge t. Ouch. d. Waldetxct im Mxttelalt., 
Munich, 1875 , H. Reuter, Guch. d, relig. Aufkl. iu% MxtUlalt , 

1 . II . Berlin, 1876-77 ; H. 0 Lea, Siet. Cjfthe Inquisition if the 
Mxdalc Ages, 8 vols , New York, 1887 ; A. H. Newman, Hitt, of ' 


Ages differs from ancient heresy mainly in that 
its interest was ecclesiastical ana practical rather 
than doctrinal, though doctrinal it was. That is 
to say, it was the protest of individualism against 
an established older, rather than a rival movement 
of thought. Consequently it took the direction of 
an effort to secure a higher moral life m the indi- 
vidual and the community, and culminated at 
length in the establishment of rival ecclesiastical 
organizations We do not concern ourselves here, 
of course, with the individual modifications or 
denials of particular doctrines — for these have 
always occurred— but with spiritual movements, 
common to many people, that tbieatened the very 
foundations of the Catholic Church. 

The growth of the Papal power in the West, the 
conversion of the Franks, and the conquest of 
Oriental Christendom by the Muhammadans had 
shifted the centre of gravity for Christianity to 
Western Europe. Modiceval heresy is European. 
The striking thing about it is its rapid spread. It 
suddenly came into notice in the lltli cent , and in 
a short time the whole country, from Bulgaria in 
the East to Spam in the West, and from England 
in the North to the centre of Italy, was penetrated 
by its influence Heretics were especially numerous 
in S. France, Switzerland, and N. Italy ; but they 
were found in good numbers in Paris, Orleans, and 
Rhenns ; in Anas and Cambray ot tho Nether- 
lands , in the German cities of Goslar, Koln, Trier, 
Metz, and Strassburg ; in Hungary ; in the S E 
counties of England ; and in Catalonia and Aragon. 
The fabric of the Papal Church threatened to col- 
lapse, and only by the most violent measures, 
in co-operation with the secular authorities, were 
the heretics finally overthrown — not finally, for 
the Reformation revived the movement in many 
respects and gave it permanence It seems plain, 
though clear proof is wanting, that it must have 
been quietly spreading among the common people 
and portions of the priesthood foi a long time 
before the hierarchy, preoccupied with the politics'" 
of the Church, awoke to the danger. 

The sources of mediaeval heresy are fairly trace- 
able. The older lieiesies had not been obliterated : 
Arian, Pauhcian, and Manichaean doctrines had 
been earned into Europe. The early non-sacer- 
dotal type of faith had lingered. The schools of 
Charlemagne and the schools of the monks had 
stimulated the European mind to an active interest 
in scientific knowledge, and universities were com- 
ing into existence. The great revival of religion 
that marked the growth of monastic orders of the 
Clugniao type permeated the life of the common 
people increasingly, and the growing certainty of 
the possession 01 a religions and moral life that 
was not dependent on priestly sacraments and was 
fostered by the reading of the Scriptures, now 
becoming accessible m the vernacular, set the 
individual in a position of relative independence. 
Moreover, the Crusades, which grew out of that 
very revival, ultimately revolutionized economic 
and social conditions in Europe, shook the feudal 
system, emancipated mind and body from serfdom, 
brought in the influence of Saracenic learning by 
way of Spam, the Adriatic, and the Danube, ana 
at the same time put the Greek and Latin olassica 
into the hands of students, and thereby broke for 
many the spell of the Church’s authority. 

Passing by individual heresies, such as the Pre- 
destinananism of Gottsclialk (9th cent.), Beren- 
garius’ opposition to Transubstantiationism (11th 
cent.), ana the scepticism of Abelard (12th cent.), 
we may group those heresies that produced separate 
religious communities as follows : (i.) Speculative 

an Limborch, 
Sententiarum 


AnU-padobaptitm, Philadelphia, 1887 ; P. < 
Mxstorxa Inquisition is, mi tubjungxtur Liber 
Inqvititionie Tholotance, Amsterdam, 1092. 
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heresies, or heresies based on a philosophical view 
of God and the world. These are akin to Gnosti- 
cism and Manichteism and, in their asceticism, to 
Catholicism itself, (ii. ) Heresies of Mysticism 
amd ‘ Enthusiasm.' These ariso out of supreme 
regard for the ecstatic experience and prophetism, 
and tend to pantheism, (iii.) Anti -sacerdotal 
evangelical heresies, characterized, on the one 
side, by radical opposition to the hierarchy and 
the sacraments, and, on the other side, by a 
democratic Biblicism. (iv.) Cliuichly evangelical 
heresies, which sought to reform the Church from 
within without destroying its unity and continuity. 
These divisions are only relative in some cases, for 
m many instances heresies with a fundamental 
difference have much in common, 
i. Speculative heresies. — The most ira- 

S irtant of these are the dualistio heresies of the 
athori and the Bogomils, and the pantheistic 
heresies of the Amalricians, Beghaida and Be- 
guines, and Brethren of the Free Spirit. The first 
named is the most important heresy of this class. 

(a) The C'afAari(‘Pure'). 1 — These Puritans of the 
Middle Ages first attracted the attention of the 
Church authorities early in the 11th cent, by their 
activities in Aquitaine and Orleans. In the latter 
place ten of the canonical clergy were burned in 
10 12 for adherence to their views. But already 
the heresy was firmly rooted, and soon spread 
through S.E. France and adjacent regions. The 
city oi Toulouse was their stronghold. So numer- 
ous did they become, and so prosperous was the 
fine form of civilization that grow up through their 
intelligence, industry, and noble living that the 
Popes found it impossible to uproot the heresy 
except by summoning the neighbouring princes to 
a military crusade against these domains, which 
left the whole country of the Albigeois a smoking 
ruin (1229). 

The Cathari (also known as Albigensians, Popli- 
c§ni or Publicani, Patarins, and Bougri or Bulgari) 
were divided into Albanenses (Albi in France), or 
absolute dualists, and Concorricci (Concorrezo in 
Italy), or oelative dualists. The former were more 
numerous. They represented the influence of Mam- 
chansm mediated through the Paulicians of Thrace 
and Bulgaria and the Arabian and Jewish philo- 
sophy that spiead into Fiance through Spain and 
Italy. There was also a reaction against the 
Church’s degraded state. Catharism was an at- 
tempt to naturalize in Europe Oriental dualistio 
philosophy and strict asceticism joined to a ritual 
and organization that offered a contrast to the 
Roman establishment and a substitute for it. Its 
high morality and its power to satisfy the spiritual 
longings to which the Catholic system itself minis- 
tered were what made it so dangerous to the 
Church’s supremacy and demanded the sternest 
measures for its suppression. The Cathari traced 
the origin of matter and spirit to two opposed 
beings (the Concorricci regarded Satan as a sub- 
ordinate being, permitted to create), rejected those 
Scriptures that presented a favourable view of 
matter, held a fantastic view of the origin of the 
human race, of the Fall, and the redemption, and 
a docetio view of Jesus. The Holy Spirit was 
threefold — sanctus, paracletus, and principalis . 
Those in whom the Spintus Principalis dwelt were 
the ‘perfect’ and sinless. The lower grade of 
Christians were simply crcdcntes. The strictest 
asceticism was required of the former— prohibition 
of marriage, animal food, use of physical force, etc. 
As to * last things,’ they held that at death there 
was no resurrection, but a transmigration. 

1 Ct. Xtal. Gazan>, Germ. Ketzer. The principal contemporary 
sources are; Mon eta, ads. Cath. et Wald ; Eainerius Sacoo, 
Summa (ed. Martina and Durand, Thesaur. not. onset v., 
Paris, 1717); Limborch, Lib. Sent . ; Documents in Dfifllnger, 
Jktirtye, etc., U. ; Salvos Buroe, Supra Stella 


It was the Catharist lival ecclesiastical and 
ceiemonial system that especially drew the ana- 
themas of the Church. To them the Roman 
system seemed to be of the devil. For the Catholic 
priesthood they substituted the * perfect ’ in four 

f rades— bishop, jil%us major , films minor, and 
eacon. Ordination was by the bishop. In place 
of the seven sacraments weio four othoro: the 
consolamentum, for adults only, consisting of a 
ceremonial laying on of hands through which the 
Spirit was given. Thereby the subiect was ‘ hereti- 
cated.’ This was for the ‘ pei feet/ and its validity 
depended on the purity of the administrator. By 
an arrangement known aaconvenencia the crcdcntes 
postponed the consolamentum till near death. On 
receiving it the endura had to be sustained — a 
smotheiing or stabbing that might produce death. 
In the ceiemony named mclior amentum a crcdens, 
kneeling, received the blessing of the ‘ perfect.’ 
They observed the blessing of brood at the daily 
meal, but denied transubstantvation. They prac- 
tised ordination, but refused an oath. Their 
lives were blameless, and they were lndormtablo 
in enduring persecution. They managed to 
exist until the 14th century. See, fuithei, art 
Albigenses. 

(b) The Bogomils (‘Friends of God ’) were a sect 
among the Slavs of Thrace and adjoining lands, 
also of l’aulician origin, with a cosmology and a 
ceremonial system like the Catharist, but less 
developed They held a view of the Trinity similar 
to the Sabelhan, repudiated image-worship, used a 
baptism as an initiatory ceremony, but spiritual i/.ed 
the Supper, rejected parts of the OT, and employed 
allegorical interpretation. The Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus (1081-1118) securod, by a treacherous 
profession of conversion, a knowledge of their 
practices and their haunts, and thou massacred 
them. They survived for some time m the region 
of Philippopolis. See, further, art. Bogomils. 

(c) The Amalnctans were the followers of 
Amalric, a professor of the University of Paris, 
who was condemned foi heresy in 1204. They 
held a speculative view of the wcild’s history, 
dividing it into three stages : the incarnation 
of God in Abraham, the incarnation of God m 
Mary, and, finally, the age of the Spirit beginning 
with the incarnation of God m the Amalricians. 
External ordinances were then to be annulled. 
The resurrection, heaven, and bell were spiritual- 
ized. The Beghards and Beguwes were pious 
brotherhoods of men and women (said to have been 
first instituted by a priest named Begud), who gave 
themselves to prayer and ministry to the needy. 
They never intended to separate fiom tho Church, 
but represent the growing »pn it lay piety. They 
gravitated towards pantheism They floumhed in 
the 13th cent, in many parts of Europe, but espe- 
cially in tho Netherlands. The Brethren of the 
Free Spirit ( q.v .) were similar, and became numer- 
ous a little later, lasting into tho 16th century. 

ii. Heresies op mysticism and enthusiasm. 
— The conflict between the Papacy and tho Empire 
from the 10th cent, onwards, the degradation of 
ecclesiastical religion and morals, the apparently 
hopeless brutality of the times, and the long and 
bloody wars of the Crusades, with the inevitable 
economic and social confusion that followed, pro- 
duced a wide-spread feeling of hopelessness, winch 
took the form of a longing for retirement from the 
world, on the one hand, and an expectation of the 
immediate end of the present order of things, on 
the other. The former led to the cultivation of 
mystic piety and a rapid increase of monastic 
orders, while the latter issued in the formation of 
sects which cherished miUenarian expectations 
and cultivated the gift of prophecy. 

Individualism, which is the loot of heresy, is o! 
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the essence of these tendencies. Either, if wide- 
spiead, would tliroaton existing political and 
ecclesiastical organizations. The Church was able 
to hnd a place for Mysticism within the established 
order— and, indeed, tho impossibility of a universal 
adoption of the mystio habit favoured the depend- 
ence of the masses on the Church — but the com- 
munion-forming power of Enthusiasm and its 
thorough radicalism rendered it uncontrollable and 
demanded its suppression. 

Tho Mystics remained in tho Church ; and 
Bernard, the great mystic of Clairvaux, was one 
of tho bitterest foes of the heretics. Nevertheless, 
the great German mystics — Eckart (t 1327), John 
Tauler (t 1301), his pupil, Henry Suso (+ 1300), 
John Ruysbroek (t 1381), and Thomas h Kcmpis 
(t 1471) — undoubtedly laid the foundation of much 
of that successful outbreak of heresy winch we call 
Protestantism (cf. Mysticism [Christian]). 

Among the ‘Enthusiastic’ bodies two are espe- 
cially worthy of mention, tho Joachimites and the 
spiritual Franciscans. The first were the followers 
or Joachim of FloriH (1145-1202), a Sicilian, who 
developed an anti- Papal apocalypticism which 
greatly stimulated the production of tins typo of 
literature, and disseminated cluliastic expectations 
widely among tho common people. He viewed 
the history of tho world as divided into tluee 
periods — the epoch of the Father reaching to 
Christ, the epoch of the Son reaching to 1260, and 
the epoch or tho Spmt thence to follow The 
overthrow of the Catholic Church and the Empire 
was soon to occur, and the new age to begin 
These revolutionary ideas appealed powerfully to 
tho lestless spmt of tho tunes, and remained un- 
ovtinguished at the Reformation. They revived 
in the teaching of Thomas Mun/er, Molclnor 
lloflinann, and Nicholas Storcli ; they were repre- 
sented in a wing of the powerful Anabaptist 
movement, and helped to produce the Peasants’ 
W ar and the M dnster upi oar 
The so-called Spiritual Franciscans appear in the 
middle of the 13th cent, as a protest against the 
Papal secularization of tho Fianciscan older of 
monks. The uitluence of Joachim is seen in the 
‘ Everlasting Gospel’ which was edited by Gherardo, 
a professor of the Univorsity of Pans, and consists 
of Joaohlm's prophecies, with annotations and 
additions. They aiestronglyanti-Papal. Gheiardo 
was imprisoned, and the Spirituals were severely 

J ierseouted tli rough the Inquisition. There is no 
loubt that they deeply influenced Wyclif, Hus, 
the Taborites, and the Anabaptists. See, further, 
aitt. Enthusiasts (Religious) and Mysticism. 

m. The anti-sacerdotal evangelicals. — 
Differing from both of the foregoing, though like 
them in their simple democratic character, was the 
nnti-psedobaptist heresy which named Peter de 
lh uys and Henry of Lausanne among its chief 
leatfers. Its beginnings are found as far back as 
the 4th cent., 1 when ^Enus in Pontus, Joviman in 
Milan, and Vigilantius in Southern Gaul vigoi- 
ously opposed the growing hierarchical tendencies, 
asceticism, and paganized ritual of the Church 
Despite persecution, the followers of the last two 
seem to nave succeeded in maintaining themselves 
for centuries in the deep Alpine valleys. The 
reforming movement of Claude 3 of Turin peihaps 
helped them. In the stirring times of the 11th 
and 12th centuries, when the Cluguiac revival was 
aflooting so mightily the religious life of Southern 
France and Northern Italy, these Evangelicals 
became aggressive, and grew in numbers greatly. 

1 Epiph. Hcer Ixxv. ; O. W. F. Walch, Hist. d. Ketz , Leipzig, 
1762-1786, ill. 821 f., 686 f. ; Jerome, ado. Jovxn , and ado V\gu. 
t PL vxiii. 221-868} : W. 8. GillV, Lite and Times of 
London. 1844 ; see 1 Nio. and Poet-Nlo, Fathers,' 2nd series, vi, 
tr and introd. hr A II Newman. 

* See Lit, ou Wauimisxs. 


Peter 1 was formerly a priest. His active career 
lasted from 1104 to 1124. Henry 1 was a monk, 
coming later (1116-48). The foimer was burnt to 
death ; the latter was imprisoned, but seems to 
have escaped. Their work consisted of an attempt* 
to restore the democratic simplicity and pure 
morality of primitive Christianity by reiterating 
the teaching of the NT, especially of tho Gospels. 
They laid small stress on the OT. Their great 
opponent, Peter the Venerable, charges them with 
opposing the baptism of infants, the erection of 
holy temples, veneration of crosses, transubstantia- 
tion, and offerings and prayers for the dead. On 
the positive side this means emphasis on personal 
faith, spirituality, a rational view of tilings, sim- 
plicity, immediacy of human relation with God, 
and the all-importance of the piesent life for 
final destiny. 

Contemporaiy 3 with them was Tanehclra, who 
led (1115-46) a similar movement in the Rhenish 
provinces, and Eudo de Stella (j* 1147) of Brittany. 
Their work was more limited in extent. Extiemely 
important was the reform instituted by Arnold 8 
of Brescia. He fought the secularization of the 
Church, and sought to simplify and purify the lives 
of tho clergy and the monks, to separate them 
from seculai concerns, and to make them dependent 
on popular conti ibutions After a career of great 
success ho was handed over by the Emperor 
Barbarossa to Pope Alexander III. and hanged. 
The Arnoldists and the Humihati, or ‘ Poor Mon ’ 
of Lombardy, 4 strong anti-sacerdotalists, were to 
some extent fruits or his work. We hnd them as 
late as the 14tli century. 

The Waldenses. — The Waldensos* were the most 
influential of the medneval heretical bodies, and 
have received the most attention from students of 
history. There is some uncertainty as to the 
origin of the name Advocates of a very early, 
perhaps Apostolic, sonree of the movement derive 
it from the character of the country, the valloy 
region ( Vaux , ValUc, Val) of the Alps wheie they 
first appear , they are often connected with the 
reformatory work of Claude, bp of Tflrin 8 (9th 
cent. ) ; but it is altogether probable that the name 
arose from the woik of Peter Waldo. He was a 
wealthy Lyoneso merchant, who came under the 
influence of the deep religious movement that 
affected France in the 12th cent., and, stimulated 
by the familiarity with the NT among dissenters, 
devoted Ins wealth to the procuring of translations 
of the Sciiptures into the vernacular, and their 
circulation among the common people. It was 
thus at the first a layman’s propaganda, but with 
no thought of separating from the Catholic Chmch. 
hire long these advocates of Bible-readmg found 
themselves opposed by the Church officials ; and, 
when two Popes (Alexander III. [1179] and Lucius 
ill. [1183]) in succession refused their petition for 
the right to teach and preach, and even excom- 
municated them, they were driven into opposition. 
Their zeal surmounted all obstacles, and their 
messengers were soon found in the whole of Central 
and Western Europe. 

They adopted the ideal of poverty, at that time 
regarded as the chief mark of religiousness, and 
became known for a time as the ‘ Poor Men of 
Lyons.’ Their spread into Italy brought them into 
contact with the more radical body of the ‘ Poor 

i Newman, Anti-pad., ch. iii. ; Petrus Venerabilis, contr. 
Petrobrusianos {PL clxxxix.) : Bernard, Ep 241 (PL clxxxii ); 
L. K. du Pin, EecL Hist , London, 1698-1726, x. 86 f. 

* J. 0. L. Gieseler, Eeclet. Hut., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1846. 
il. 682 f. ; Lea, L 64 It. ; Peter Abelard, Introd uctio, fl. 4 (PL 
olxxvlil.). 

8 Lea, i. 72 IT. 

4 For their relations with the Poor Men of Lyon*, see Newman, 
Manual of Church Hist., Philadelphia, 1000-03, L 671-674. 

8 For a rood bibliography, see Newman, Manual, i. 668 ff 

< Haim , Qtsch. d. Eets.u 48-69, and the authorities there cited. 
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Men of Loiubaidy,' with whom tlioy were able to 
come to partial agreement (1217). Iu that counti y 
there were similar bodies known as Kuncarians 1 2 
(from John Ronco). The Waldensians of France 
►held for a time to the Catholic view of the saving 
value of Baptism and the Supper, and believed in 
transubstantiation ; but, as their cause prospered 
and greater opposition was met with,, they drew 
nearer to the modem ‘ Evangelical * position. By the 
middle of the 13th cont. they had become directly 
opposed to sacei dotalism and ecclesiastical raorali ty . 
Their pure lives atti acted attention, and even bo- 
carae a mark of heresy. They lepudiated the 
Church’s miracles, festivals, prayers for the dead, 
intercession of ‘ saints,’ and doctiine of Purgatory, 
and eschewed its public gatherings They also 
refused oaths. Though, like the Cathan, they 
retained a distinction between the ‘peifect’ and 
‘disciples,’ in nearly all respects they seem to 
have accepted at length the general views of the 
Petrobruscians and Henricians. 

They developed a strong organization and pro- 
paganda, resembling the Franciscan, that had 
immense success. Their itinerant preachers found 
access to the numerous artisans’ gilds in the cities 
and towns of Germanv, and succeeded m imparting 
a deep religious feeling to the new democratic 
social and economic movement which overspie.ul 
Central Euiope. The Inquisition was on their 
track, but they showed great bkill m evading its 
attacks, at times outwardly conforming. The 
Waldensian heresy could not be extirpated. It 
took a radical form in Austria, Bohemia, ami 
Moravia, and had a large share m producing 
llussitism and Anabaptism on the Continent, and 
Wycliliamsm m England. The vast circulation 
that they gave to the Bible must have been one of 
the chief causes of the Reformation As a dis 
tmet body they exist in considerable numbeiH m 
Italy at the present tune. See, fuithei, art. 

^ALDENSES 

IV. Churchly EVANGELICAL HERESIES.— Deeply 
influenced by the heresies just described are those 
which gr^v out of the recognition of the Church’s 
corruptions and the impeiative need of a moial 
and religious leform, but, through a realism 
in philosophy or an inability to admit a non- 
churchly Christianity, strove against separatism 
The chief instances are the Wyclifian reform m 
England and the Hussite in Bohemia. Both of 
these had a political bearing, for they owed much 
of their vigour to the national spirit which had 
grown up m those countries in opposition to Papal 
claims or to alien authorities. Of these the 
Wyclifian reform is the earlier, and to some ex- 
tent also the source of the Hussite, but the latter 
more deeply stirred the ecclesiastical world. 

(a) Wycufianism . a — The old English national 
feeling, subjected for a time to the Norman powei, 
revived, ana by a blending of the interests of the 
yeomanry and the nobility was able to assert itself 
powerfully agamst both King and Pope in the 
times of Magna Charta. Quarrels with the Pope 
over rights in Scotland, taxation of the clergy by 
royal authority, anger at the dominant influence 
of the French kings over the Popes at Avignon, 
the war with France, and the enactment of the 
statutes of Promsors and Praemunire to prevent the 
Popes from deriving a revenue from England — all 
these tended to sharpen the national antipathy to 
the Papacy. The reforming work of Robert 

i Lea, i, 88. 

a Works of Wycllf : ed. Lechler, Oxford, 1869; Poole, 
London, 1886-99; Arnold, Oxford, 1869-71; Vaughan, do 
1846 ; Buddensieg, Leipzig, 1888. On Wyclif : G. V. Lechler, 
Johann t. WusiU, 2 vote , Leipzig, 1878 (tr. P. Lorimer, Lon- 
don, 1878), R Vaughan, Lift and Opinions of John de Wyehffe, 

2 vote., London, 1828 ; G. If. Trevelyan, England in the Ago of 
Wyeltfa do. 1899. 


Giosseteale, bishop of Lincoln, who sought to 
purify the cleigy and to encourage preaching by 
the mendicant monks, Langland’s Piers Plowman, 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales show the manner 
in which the common people were becoming con- 
temptuous of a dissolute clergy and in sympathy 
with a simpler foim of religious life than was 
established. At this time (reign of Edward III.) 
John Wyclif (q.v.), professor at Oxford University, 
began a Beries of sharp attacks upon the Papal 
claims until lie developed a view which regarded 
the Pope as the Antichrist foretold in the Apoca- 
lypse, advocated a kind of Presbyterial Bystem of 
government for the Cliuich, and repudiated the 
monastic oiders. He sought to instruct the people 
by extensive writing in Latin and Englisn, Dy 
translating the Bible into English (1380), and by 
sending out his ‘poor priests’ (cf. the Waldenses) 
two by two throughout the land, circulating 
lus Bible and preaching. The sentiment of the 
country, the upward movement of the English 
peasantry at the time, and tho access to the work- 
ing mens gilds obtained by his preachers gave 
wide success to the propaganda. Doubtless at this 
time there was laid the foundation of English 
Protestantism, especially Puritanism. Wyclif was 
attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities, but up 
to the end of the reign of Edwaid the political 
authorities protected mm. The accession of the 
weak Richard IJ left him without support. He 
uas driven from Oxford and retned to the parish 
of Lutterworth in Yorkshire, where he died in 
1384 

While Wyohf’s realism kept him in the Catholic 
Church, it also led lam to a rigid predestmatiomsm 
in theology which annulled the Church’s preroga- 
tive m salvation. This led him in the direction 
of a doctrine of justification by faith, though it 
was never elaborated by him as excluding the 
necessity of good woiks. He held to baptismal 
regen exation, but did not exclude unbaptized in- 
fants from salvation. He rejected transuhstantia- 
tion, and m the closing years of life apparently 
rejected purgatory. 1 The Council of Constant o 
in 1428 pronounced him a heretic, and had his 
body exhumed and burned, and the ashes Uuowu 
into the Severn. 

Wycliliamsm blended with the work of the 
Lollards from the Continent and passed into Eng- 
lish life as a permanent influence. It became an 
element in the great sti uggle by the peasants for 
social betterment. During the reign of the House 
of Lancaster, the Church was able to persuade the 
authonties partially to suppress it. The first Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament (ae Comburendo Hcretico) 
sentencing heretics to death by burning was passed 
in 1401, and the death of a priest, William Sautre, 
for heresy was followed by the burning of many 
others. During the W ars of the Roses the religious 
movement was mostly overlooked, hut it worked 
silently until it broke out again in the Reforma- 
tion. 

(b) Hussitism.* — The Bohemian people were 
Slavs bv race, and were converted to the faith 
of the Greek Church. Hence, when they came 
under the Empire and the Roman Church, they 
retained some religious and political antipathy to 
the established condition of things. The doctrines 
of the Bogomils and of the Waldenses weie hospi- 
tably received in many places. Through the influ- 
ence of men like Conrad of Waldhauson, Militsch 
of Kremsier, Mathias of Jagow, and Thomas of 

1 Vaughan, iL 292 ; Lechler, il 664 

2 E. H. Gillett, Lift and Timet of John Hues*, 2 vote., 
Boston, 1871 ; Johann Loeerth, Widif and Hue, Ena. tv., 
London, 1884 ; F H H. V. Lutzow, Lift and Timet of Matter 
John Hut, do 1909; Franctecus Palacky, Doeum Mag.Joannu 
Hut, Prague, 1869, Urkundl. BcUrdgt t. Gttch. d. ButtUttu 
kriegtt, do. 187S-74. 
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Stitny, both the 1 earned and the masses become 
roused to the demand for a national-religious re- 
form. The University of Plague became the 
stronghold of opposition to the Papacy. Large 
numbers of English students were there. John 
Hus and Jerome of Prague had imbibed Wyolif’s 
ideas. When, as a result of disputes, the German 
students abandoned Prague in 1409, the Wyclif- 
Bohemian influence bocame supreme. 

John Hus (q.v.) became rector in 1403, and, with 
tho aid of Jerome and the support of King Wences- 
laus, attacked the Roman clergy. After the failure 
of other attempts to suppress the revolt, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against Bohemia. Hus was 
excommunicated in 1413 and cited to appear before 
the Council of Constance. Notwithstanding that 
ho came under tho safe-oonduct of the Emperor 
Sigismutid, he was imprisoned, and, after some 
months, was burned for heresy in July 1415. 
Shoitly after Jerome suffered the same death. 

Hus followed Wyclif in lus doctnne of predes- 
tination and the view of Christ’s sole headship of 
the Church, but he was less thorough, and held 
to transubstantiation. His nationalism was the 
chief cause of his execution. After his death 
the Bohemian and Moiavian people were roused 
to fury against priestism. Under John Zizka and 
Nicholas of Ilussmecz as leaders they assembled 
on Mount Tabor (whence the name Tabontes), 
and manifested their democratic spirit by claiming 
the communion for the people in the Cup (whence 
tho name ‘ Calixtines,’ from calix) as well as in 
the bread. Military success, at first, was followed 
later by a division into two parties— the Calix- 
tines, who sought to remain in the Roman Church 
while claiming tho Cup for the laity ; and tho 
Tabontes, who followed the Waldenses m their 
hostility to the Roman Church. The latter founded 
a theocracy and gravitated to Millenananism, 
but after a long struggle they were conquered in 
1453 Many of those who survived united with 
the Evangelicals of a peaceable, somowhat Pietist, 
typo known as tho Bohemian Biethren, Umtas 
Fratrum , and by other names. These attached 
themselves to the Reformation. They became 
blended with a similar body of Moravians, known 
to history as tho Moravian Brethren ( q.v .), and 
through them have poisisted to the present day. 

The story of mediroval heresy shows that the 
heretics wore repressed but not destroyed. The 
Protestant Reformation sprang largely out of these 
movements of the spirit of dissent, and was their 
natural and inevitable fruit. The positions of 
the various Protestant bodies, including the Ana- 
baptists, show the varying degrees in which the 
4 horetical ’ spirit found access to European spiritual 
life 

The story of Christian heresy properly closes 
with the Reformation. From trie Catholic point 
of view, Protestantism is identical with heresy. 
And correotly so ; for Protestantism stands for the 
prerogative of tho individual. This is the root of 
all ‘ heresy.’ But the absurdity of designating the 
whole of the most powerful portion of Christen- 
dom heretics m a derogatory sense is too evident 
to need proof. It is true that from the point of 
view of the Protestant confessional Churches, as 
well as of the Catholic Church, the Anabaptists 
(q v.) were heretics, and were so treated. Yet 
they, like the mediaeval dissenters, were simply 
radical Protestants. It is true, also, that from 
time to time individual thinkers who have dis- 
puted the Protestant oreeds have been adjudged 
heretics by courts of their respective communions, 
hut in this there is no thought that the so-called 
heretio has been excluded from salvation and the 
fellowship of the true invisible Church. The 
charge of heresy is rapidly beooming meaningless. 


LlTBEATDJt B. —I. ASCISST— Juitln, Syntagma, fl 
Iremeua, adv U<tr (PQ vll ), o 185 ; Hippolytns, , , 

(' Refutation of All Heresies') (PO x ), c. 189, and Philo- 
Hophumcna (PG xvi ), later; TertulHan, de Prater . adv. 
Ilcer., and works against Praxoas, Maroion, etc. (PL it.), early 
j ears ot 3rd cent , Epiphanhis, adv. Haer , largest ancient* 
work on the subject (lost), latter part of 4th ceut. ; Philas- 
trlus, de Hear. (PL xii ), e. 887 ; Vincentius of Larins ( PL 1 ), 
about same time ; Tbeodoret, Compend. Hctret Fabularum 
(PG lxxxiil ). 462 , Leontius of Byzantium (PG hcxxvl.), and 
isldorus of Hispala (PL lxxxi X both 6th century. Nearly all 
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HERESY (Jewish) —The conception of heresy 
has always been vague in tho Synagogue ; for 
freedom of thought, though often denied by 
fanatics, has been a recurrent chnracteustic of 
Judaism. Conduct, moreover, is easier to observe 
and judge than opinion ; and, though, under stress 
of pressing controversies, attempts wore marie to 
deuno the opinions which would exclude men from 
sharing the communal rights, it may be said that 
for long periods conformity to practice, both ritual 
and moral, would be held to cover a good deal of 
eccentncity in theory. In recent times there has 
been so great a modification and relaxation m 
conduct on ritual matters that the tendency is 
growing to judge of men’s fidelity to Judaism by 
tests of faith. But, as there exists no cential or 
even local authority to apply or enforce such tests, 
the question is decided by public opinion rather than 
by expert or technical judgment. Public opinion os 
always apt to move spasmodically ; it soon becomes 
accustomed to theories which, when fiist enunciated, 
it abhors ; and in the result tho Syna$)gue may 
be said to be free, on the one hand, from rigidity, 
and, on tho other, destitute of clarity as to the 
ideas on which a charge of heresy coula be based. 

Historically considered, the problem of heresy 
in Judaism may be said to have been for the 
most part dependent on contemporary exigencies. 
When certain fundamental dogmas or practices 
wore being assailed, the Synagogue would feel 
called upon to re-assert them ; and, in order to 
emphasize this re-assertion, it might declare that 
the doubters ‘ had no part m the world to come.’ 
When in the 1st cent, the Sadducee disputed the 
doctrine of the resurrection, the Pharisee would 
declare the doctrine a fundamental. So in the 
19th cent., when the German leformer denied 
the validity of the traditional law, the orthodox 
would demand allegiance to its every word as 
the mark of the Jew. In between, when mys- 
ticism threatened to become antinomian in the 
18th cent., or when, in the 17th cent , the 
Messianic claims of a popular hero like Sabbatai 
Zebi well-nigh shook the Jewish world to its 
foundations and gave rise to all sorts of vagaries in 
act and thought ; or when, in the 13th cent., as a 
result of the great work of Maimonides, the 
Hellcnizing of Jewish thought under scholastic 
influences seemed likely to undermine a simple 
acceptance of the Scriptures; or when, earlier still, 
in tne 7th oent., under Anan ben David, snch 
movements as Karaism proposed a new halaJcha 
(or practical code of life) on tbe basis of a 
deliberate departure from the current (Gaonio) 
theories of exegesis — m such eases controversies 
more or less virulent broke out, and the litigants 
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would freely hurl at eaoh other charges of heresy 
and threats of excommunication. The efticaey 
of the charge would ho determined only after 
considerable discussion, and the practical good 
sense of the community would in the end prevail 
to soften asperities and so enlarge the place of the 
tent as to find room for all, if not with cordiality, 
at least without churlishness. 

In the earlier period it is characteristic that the 
Synagogue never naturalized the word * heresy.’ 
It readily admitted, to denote ‘heretic,’ the Greek 
word Epicurean (oWip'Stj, e.g. Mishn. Aboth, it. 14) ; 
but, though Josephus freely employs atpeait, ho 
uses it to mean ‘sect’ or ‘party,’ and applies it 
equally to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
It may be, however, that it was Greek influence 
that detei mined the selection of the commonest 
Hebrew word for ‘heresy,’ mindth. The Heb 
word min (ptp) signifies m Biblical Hebrew ‘ kind * 
or * species ’ ; the LXX renders min by 7 trot 
in Gn l u . The latter word is applied by 
Josephus (Ant. xili. x. 6) to the Sadducees 
(t6 t&v '2a.5doui.aluv ylvos). Further, in Christian* 
Palestinian Aramaic, min corresponds to (Ovot 
(cf. Seliurer, ThLZ, 8th March 1899, and Bacher, 
BEJ xxxvin. [1899] 45). This equivalence may 
have led to the predominance of the word tntn for 
‘heretic’ in geneial. Just as the word ‘people’ 
(’ij) came to mean ‘non-Jew,’ so min came to sig- 
nify ‘heretic.’ If Bacher’s view be accented, the 
min was originally the Sadducee (regarded from 
the Pharisaic standpoint). There has been much 
controversy as to the connotation of the term in 
the Rabbinic records. The geneial trend of 
opinion is in favour of the conclusion that, 
whereas the term min sometimes refers in those 
records to sectarians m general, and to the 
Gnostics in particular, yet it often desenbes 
specifically the Judseo-Christians (for particulars 
as to the controversy, see M Friedlknder, who, 
in his Der vorchnstliche judische Onosttcismus 
[Gottingen, 18981, identifies the min with the 
Gnostic ; and Travers Herford, who, in his 
Christianity m Talmud and Midrash [London, 
1903], maintains that under the term min the 
Jewish Christians are at all events included) 
One thing is quite certain : the min was one 
who was, or who professed to bo, a Jew ; the 
Synagogue’s concern was to deal with its own 
adherents, not to assail those who belonged to 
other religious systems. The liturgical paragraph 
in the Eighteen Benedictions refers not to Gen- 
tile but to Jewish Christianity; and, when the 
latter ceased to be a menace to the unity of the 
Synagogue, the formula was modified to apply to 
other varieties of sectarians within the Synagogue. 
Probably this is true of all religions. Christian 
law does not seem to have treated the Jew as a 
heretic; the Inquisition, for instance, applied its 
tests of heresy rather to those Who, after accept- 
ing Christianity, were suspected of relapse to 
Judaism. So, too, in England, the Jews in the 
mediaeval period were not subject to the heresy 
laws, though a Christian convert to Judaism was 
so subject (cf. F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon 
Law m the Church of Eng., London, 1898, p. 158 ; 
H. S. Q. Henriques, The Jews and the Eng. Law, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 86). No doubt a Jew who 
publicly assailed the dogmas of the Church was 
liable to the laws against olasphemy (such a charge 
is recorded in Bristol in the year 1589; see 
Abrahams, Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England, iv. [1903] 99). At all events, 
the early Synagogue made no attack on Gentile 
Christianity ; it merely tried to eliminate from its 
midst the Judseo-Christians who, in the language 
of Jerome ( Ep . 89 ad August.), claiming to be 
both Jews and Christians, were neither. 


Besides the two terms Epicurean and min, the 
Rabbis made use of another word for ‘heretic.’ 
This was the word kdphAr, ‘denier.’ The full 
expression is ‘ denier of the root,’ i e. of the 
fundamental punciples (ijjyj ijpt, Sifrd, 1116; 
Baba bathra, 166, etc.). What the fundamental 
principles are is never dchued ; in one famous 
passage the definition of Judaism is negative, 
and any one who rejects idolatry is called a Jew 
( Meqiliah , 13a). The term kdpMr is vaguely ap- 

I ilied. Sometimes the Rabbis ascribed sin to the 
ack of belief in the fundamentals. Thus Adam’s 
sin was preceded by his denial of the root 
principle, the belief in God’s omnipresence (Sanh. 
386). Cain, again, before he slew lus brother, had 
reached the state of mind m which he asserted that 
‘there is no judgment, 110 judge, no reward, no 
punishment’ (Targ Jer. onGn4 8 ; cf. Sehechter, 
Studies in Judaism, 1st series, London, 1896, p. 
189). There is, however, no definition m the 
older sources of those various terms for ‘heresy.’ 
The locus classicus is the Mishn. Sanh. x. 1 (to 
which, be it remarked, the Tosefta Sanh. xii xni. 
adds further details). In the quoted Mishna 
certain classes are pronounced beyond the pale ot 
future bliss • ‘ These have no part m the world to 
come * he who assorts that there is no Resurrection 
of the dead, that the Law was not from heaven, 
and the Epicurean. R Aqiba says : also ho who 
reads in outside books, and he who applies incan- 
tations to wounds. Abba Saul said • also he who 
pronounces the Name as it is wntten.’ Some texts 
make the first clause run . ‘ he who denies that the 
Scripture teaches the doctrine of Resurreotion ’ ; 
but tho best authorities read as in our translation. 
The phrase ‘ outside books’ has been variously 
interpreted to mean extra- canonical, Judoeo- 
Christian, or, in general, heretical books. Epi- 
curean is not dehned, but in after centuries it 
became a term generally applied to a sceptic or 
unbeliever, especially where the scepticism or 
infidelity was associated with a frivolous attitude 
towards the problems of religion. 

In the 12th cent., Maimomdes attempted to 
summarize the Talmudic statement as to tno terms 
min. Epicurean, and kdphfr more closely. There are 
five classes, ho says (Code, ‘ Laws on Repentance,’ 
lii. 7-8), included under mfn: (1) he who denies 
God, (2) he who asserts that the world is subject 
to more than one power, (3) he who ascribes 
corporeality to God, (4) he who denies that God 
was the first Creator, and (5) he who worships a 
star as a mediator between himself and God. The 
Epicurean includes three classes : (1) he who 
denies prophecy, (2) he who disputes the inspira- 
tion of Moses, and (3) he who denies that God 
regards the doings of men (cf. Jos. Ant. bk. x. 
at the end). The kOph'rtm also consist of three 
types: (1) he who denies the complete verbal 
inspiration of the Torab, (2) he who denies the 
tiaaition, and (3) he who asserts (this would point 
to both Christian and Muhammadan polemics) 
that the Law has been superseded by a new 
dispensation. In addition, Maimomdes specifies 
others as not belonging to the three categories 
just defined. In all cases, Maimomdes refers to 
Jews who join the various categories; for, as he 
plainly asserts (on the basis of the Tosefta, loc . 
cit.), * the pious of the nations of the world have 
a share in the world to come.’ It is only Jewish 
sectarians who are excluded by him. And against 
them Maimomdes expresses himself elsewhere (in 
his Commentary on the Mishna on Sanh. x. 1) 
with uncompromising vigour. He formulated 
thirteen articles of faith as fundamentals (these 
are given in detail above, vol. iv. jp. 248, where 
Hirschfeld points out that Maimomdes had in his 
mind certain theories and heresies of his own 
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time), Malmonldoa then declared aa a heretic 
whoever departed from any of these ; such a one 
had ' gone out of the genoial body of Isioel.’ 

But it may conhdontly be stated that no pro* 
ceedings woie ever instituted before a Jewish 
Court on the ground of refusal to accept the 
Maimunist articles. On the contrary, for a long 
time their author was himself charged with heresy 
(see H Craetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, m. ch. xvi.). More than that, 
from the veiy first there were great authorities 
who disputed the right of Maimonides to declare 
heretical the denier of even so fundamental a 
principle as the incorporeality of God. In his 
criticism of the Maimunist Code (‘Laws of 
Repentance,’ lor. cit.), Abraham ben David of 
Posquiferes, while himself far from denying this 
dogma, refused to admit that, if any one chose to 
interpret the Scriptural and Haggadio statements 
on the subject literally, he could be termed a 
heretic, even if he went so far as to ascribe a body 
to Deity. The fact that m 1656 Spinoza was 
excommunicated for, among other things, holding 
that God was ‘extended’ is liable to misunderstand- 
ing. The Arnstezdani Synagogue was not then 
stiong enough to bo tolerant of scandal in its midst, 
having too recently acquned its right to oxist (cf. 
Acosta, vol. i. p. 74). Even so, had Spinoza 
consented to conform outwardly, he would not only 
have been Bttfe, but even pensioned. * The ban 
against Spinoza,’ as A. Wolf concludes ( Spinoza's 
S/tort Treatise, London,' 1911, Introduction, p. 
xlvn), was the due paid to Ctesar, rather than 
to the God of Israel.’ Half a century later, when 
an attempt was made in London to attack Neto 
on the suspicion of his Spuiozist leanings, nothing 
came of it but a good deal of heated discussion 
(see M. Gaster, Histoiy of the Ancient Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1901, 
p. 100). Moses Mendelssohn, in his Jerusalem, 
published m Beilin in 1783, most emphatically 
repudiated the suggestion that the Jews under 
emancipation should have conferred upon them 
the legal power to excommunicate heretics. Not 
unbelief or false doctrine, he held, was punishable 
under the ancient Jewish regime ; but only contu- 
macious rebellion against the civil law. Various 
sections of the Synagogue have, howevci, during 
the post century occasionally shown themselves 
inclined to excommunicate reformers ; but they 
have come to regret such action, and no longer 
avail themselvos of this, in modern times, most 
ineffectual expression of disapproval. So, too, the 
legal disabilities of the heretic prevalent in the 
Middle Ages under Jewish law have nowadays 
little validity. These disabilities are sometimes 
severely expressed in the Jewish Codes (see JE i. 
666, vi 353) 

The feeling against heresy has always been 
weaker than the dislike of separatism. In fact, 
it was maintained in the Talmud that the rule 
held once a Jew always a Jew (T. B. Sank. 44) ; 
the Israelite on this view could not alienate him- 
self from the community. As noted by Kohler 
(JE \i. 353), the law (Dt 14 l ), ‘Ye shall not cut 
yourselves,’ is interpreted by the Rabbis (SifrS, ad 
loc.) to mean, ‘Ye shall not make yourselves into 
sections, but shall all form one united band.’ The 
same idea goes back to Hillel (Mishn. Aboth , ii. 5 ; 
cf. He 10* 1 ) : ‘Separate not thyself from the 
Congregation.’ Here the appeal is for participa- 
tion m the communal tribulations rather than in 
communal beliefs (cf. Talmud, Ta'anith, 306). A 
similar phrase, however, ‘one who separates from 
the ways of the congregation,’ occurs in the 
Tosefta (Sank. xiii. 5) in a context which is 
occupied with questions of faith. Undoubtedly 
the two ideas stand close together. But in the 


mam the Synagogue has throughout its history 
been desaous of retaining within its fold those 
united by common ideals, experiences, and hopes 
rather than of driving out those whose opinions 
diverged from the conventions generally accepted. « 
LdTBRATuas — To the works indicated in the article, add those 
given in literature of art. Crkbd (Jewish), vol lv p. 246. 

1. Abrahams. 

HERMESIANISM.— Hermes was the chief 
exponent of a movement for defending the Catholic 
faith by pure mtellectualism, adopting the ideas of 
Kant, which passed over Germany during the first 
half of the 19th century. His system (Ileimesian- 
ism) had a great vogue for a time, was condemned 
at Rome, and is now almost forgotten. 

i. Life of Hermes.— Georg Hermes (=Hermannseohn) was 
bom in 1776 at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, of Catholic peasants. 
In 1788 lie went to the Gymnasium of Ithoine (under Francis- 
cans), and soon became first in the school. In 1792 he enteied 
the philosophical faculty at the University of Miinster. Here 
he studied Kant and Fichte, and for a short time wavered in 
ids faith. He recovered it, however, but retained a great 
admiration for Kant The work of his life was to convince 
Knntists of the truth of Catholicism by their own weapons In 
1794 he Joined the Theological Faculty, gaining a free burse at 
the bishop’s seminary In 1798 he accepted a post os teacher 
in a Gymnasium at Miinster. He was ordained priest m 1799 
He now devoted himself to the study of philosophy, seeking 
a solid basis for the Catholic system on purely philosophical 
and rational lines. Besides Kant and Fichte, he was influenced 
at this tlmo bv Stattier v In 1805, Hermes published his first 
work, Untersnchungen ubei die mnere Wahrheit des Christen- 
thums. In 1807 he accepted the chair of Dogmatic theology at 
Munster. Here he elaborated his principles, wrote a number of 
smaller works on the relation between philosophy and theology, 
gathered around him a body of devoted disciples, and became 
known throughout Germany as a leading Catholic philosopher 
In 1820 he went to Bonn and became professor of theology there 
From that time till the end of his life his reputation steadily 
increased Nearly the whole University of Bonn accepted his 
ideas with enthusiasm. The only opposition came from Sober 
In 1825. Seber was forced to yield to the general feeling and left 
the University Hermes had by now founded a definite school , 
under him Bonn became the centre of a movement which was 
to Justify Catholicism by a solid philosophical basis and to re- 
concile Protestants In 1829 hejmblished his chief work, Em- 
lextung m die ohnstkatholische Theologie, pt i , which contains 
the philosophic introduction. This is the complete exposition 
of his ideas Reusch describes it aa his only original ailtl 
characteristic work ( Allgemeine devtsche Biographie, xii [1880] 
192-196) His disciples applied his principles to each branch of 
theology O A. von Drosto-HulahofT wrote a I^'hrbuch des 
Naturreehtes (Bonn, 1828), on Herineslan lines ; W Esscr. at 
Munster (Moralphilosophie, Munster, 1827), and P J Elvenlch, 
at Breslau (Moralphilosophie, 2 vols., Bonn, 1880), applied his 
ideas to ethics J B Baltzer (at Breslau) wrote a work, (Jeber 
die Entetehung der m neuererZeit nn Protestanhsmus und tin 
Kathohctsmus hervorgetretenen Gegensdtze , mit bes Riicksicht 
auf Hermes u seine Gernier (Bonn, 1883), in which he proclaims 
Hermes’ system as the hope of reunion between Catholics and 
Protestants Baltzer was the most independent of the Her- 
mesians ; later he and Etvenich became supporters of Gunther 
Towards the end of his life, Hermes was the most famous Catholic 
theologian in Germany. His school captured nearly all centres . 
Bonn, Krtln, Trier, Munster, Breslau, Braunsberg were full of 
ardent Hermesians. There was some opposition Hast at 
Miinster, A von Sieger at Munich, the Aschafenburger Kirehen- 
zeitung, H. Klee ana O. H. Wlndischmann at Bonn itself already 
began combating the new philosophy. But during its author’s 
lifetime the opposition did not exceed the limits of normal dis- 
cussion His bishop (F. von 8plegel. Archbishop of Koln) was 
always bis friend and protector, sending pacifying accounts of 
his views to Rome. U was not till after Hermes’ death that 
the storm burst. He died attacked by no censure, but rather 
applauded almost universally, on 26th May 1881 He is buried 
m the cemetery at Bonn After his death, one of his chief 
disciples, J. H. Achterfeldt, edited a work which Hermes had 
prepared under the title Chnstkathohsehe Dogmatik (2 vols. 
and pt. 1 of vol. 111., Bonn, 1884-86). 

a. System. — The fundamental ideas of Hermes 
are: (1) an adaptation of Kant (and Fichte) to 
Catholic dogma, (2) a purely intellectual or rational 
basis for faith, (3) opposition against Lamennais’ 
traditionalism (hence the Hermesians constantly 
accuse their opponents of sharing Lamennais’ 
errors). He begins with the famous ‘positive 
doubt.’ We must have the courage to doubt 
1 Benedict Stattier, professor of theology at Ingolstadt 
(11797), was a forerunner of Hermes in the idea of a purely 
intellectualist basis for theology His Demonstrate catholiea 
was condemned by the Congregation of the Index in 1780 (the 
decree was not published till 1796). Many of his ideas reappear 
in Hermes' system. 
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everything, even faith, till we can establish an 
intellectually convincing reason for it. Three 
questions now occur : (1) Is there any truth ? 

(2) Is there a God, and of what nature is He ? 

(3) Is a supernatural revelation possible, and 
under what conditions? Certitude of truth may 
be either necessary ( angcthan ; this certitude 
he calls Furwahrhalten) or freely accepted (/ret 
angenomrrum ; this is Fiurwahmehmen). Necessary 
certitude may be from sense-impressions ( Vorstel- 
lungen) — unsafe; or from reasoning ( V er standee - 
wissen) — also unsafe, because it leads to a process 
m infinitum i or from immediate necessity — this 
last is safe. 

‘ We And, when we seem to know something necessarily, that 
our consciousness to not only that we know, Dut also that tne 
known thing exists. This consciousness occurs without our 
voluntary co-operation , it is therefore a necessary conviction, 
not a freely accepted one ’ ( Emleitung , 184 f.). 

Freely accepted certitude arrives at the same end. 
The practical reason tells us that we cannot obey 
the highest moral obligation of which we are con- 
scious (which is the preservation of our own human 
dignity — die reine Darstellung und Erhaltung der 
Mensmcnumrde) without using all means to that 
end which are at our disposal. Among these means 
is the use of the experience of others. So practical 
reason would command us to accept this experience, 
to admit the truth of history, even if theoretic 
reason still had doubts. Hence both sources of 
certitude (Furwahrhalten and Funoahrnehmen) 
bring us to the same result. From the acceptance 
of the truth of history, Hermes leads to that of the 
historical basis of Christianity. He denies that 
the existence of God can be sufficiently based on 
practical reason (this against Kant). He seeks to 
establish it by theoretic reason. It is necessarily, 
not freely, accepted truth. He proposes the cosmo- 
logical argument for God very well ; he rejects the 
ontological, physical, and moral arguments, also 
that from universal consent. 

t In explaining the errors of which Hermes was 
accused, we are met by the difficulty that Ins 
followers, while admitting that these are errors, 
deny thal he held them. Hermesians declare that 
what was condemned at Rome was not Hermes’ 
teaching, but a libellous caricature of it. He him- 
self always protested that his system did not touch 
any point of the Catholio faith. This he accepted 
entirely, m the usual sense, as does every other 
Catholic. He is concerned only to establish a purely 
philosophical basis on which the faith may be 
accepted. However it may be with the points urged 
against him by his opponents, the errors which 
brought about nis condemnation are these : Besides 
his ‘ positive doubt ’ as the starting-point of all apolo- 
getic (from which it would follow that a Christian 
should explicitly doubt the truth of his faith, of 
even the existence of God, till he has proved it 
intellectually), the general fault found with his 
system is that it is a shallow and narrow rational- 
izing of faith. Hermes conceives revelation as 
made only to the intellect ; faith is mere intel- 
lectual conviction. Our other faculties have no 
part in our acceptance of Christianity. So, if 
Lamennais denied reason in favour of faith imposed 
from without, Hermes, falling into the other 
extreme, debases faith in favour of natural reason. 
All the particular errors of whieh he is accused 
come from this root — a tendency to lower the truths 
of revelation towards naturalism, to minimize 
mysteries, to meet the rationalist half-way. Even 
his concept of God is said to suffer from this tend- 
ency. God in Hermesianism is not the one absolute 
Being who fills all, in whom all being exists, source 
of all reality ; bat merely the highest individual 
among many who exist apart from Him, and have 
power and activity independently of Him. The 
end of creatures is not God, but tneir own perfec- 
vol. vi.— 40 


tion. Sanctifying grace is no real quality, but the 

S ermanent disposition on God’s part to help us. 

ustification is an external imputation (as with 
Luther). Original sin is our inherited concu- 
piscence. There was no supernatural state of 
primitive innocence. The death of Christ is an 
atonement only in the sense that God by it makes 
us understand how grievous sin is. Hell exists as 
a threat to frighten us ; God is, however, compelled 
to fulfil this threat, m spite of His goodness, 
because of His truthfulness. 

3. Condemnation of Hermesianism. — When 
Hermes died, no fewer than thirty chairs of theo- 
logy were held by his disciples. On the other 
hand, the opposition to his ideas grew rapidly. 
Wmdischmann, F. X. Werner, and others began 
to denounce them and to demand their condemna- 
tion at Rome. Archbishop von Spiegel, Hermes’ 
protector, died in 1835. The Inquisition collected 
reports from a number of German theologians (ou 
both sides) ; at last, on 26th Sept. 1835, Gregory 
xvi. published a brief, Dum acerbissimas, condemn- 
ing Hermes’ system and putting his works on 
the Index (Denzinger, 1618-21). A further decree 
of 7th Jan. 1836 added the condemnation of the 
later work edited by Achterfeldt. Hereupon aroso 
a great disturbance in Catholio Germany. The 
Hermesians agitated against the condemnation, 
declaring that their master was not guilty of the 
errors imputed to him. Two of them, Braun and 
Elvenich, went to Rome in 1837 and spent a yeai 
there, vainly trying to procure a repeal. Then 
Hermesianism, after having been the dominant 
influence in German Catholic theology, was banned. 
The Hermesians were called upon by the bishops 
to signify their adherence to the Papal decision. 
Gradually most of them did so. But, when Pius IX. 
became Pope (1846), those of the school who re- 
mained hoped for a reversal of the situation. They 
acclaimed nis brief Qui plunbus (9th Nov. 1846, 
recommending philosophy and explaining its rela- 
tion to theology) as practically an adherence to 
Hermes’ idea. There was then a certain revival 
of the discussion. About the same time GUnther 
began to spread his ideas. 1 They were to a great 
extent founded on the same line of thought as 
those of Hermes ; so that several of the old Her- 
mesians attached themselves to him, Pius IX , 
on 25th July 1847, published a decree renewing his 
predecessors condemnation of Hermes’ system. 
This is the end of Hermesianism. The political 
upheaval of 1848 destroyed the last remnant of 
general interest in it; then came a great revival 
of Catholic life in Germany along quite other lines, 
and the whole question was forgotten. Only here 
and there an ola disciple of the once great man was 
faithful to his teaching, almost in secret, remain- 
ing (like the Jan sen is ts in France after the Revolu- 
tion) as a relic of a bygone age. Achterfeldt and 
Braun were recalcitrant for a long time. Either 
the powerlessness of their cause, which made it 
harmless, or a dim memory of Hermes’ ancient 
fame made their bishop treat them very leniently. 
The worst that ever happened to them was sus- 
pension from public offices, with leave to say Low 
Mass; this was removed when they oflered a 
declaration of general adherence to Papal decrees. 
Achterfeldt, the last Hermesian, died in 1877. 
The subject has now only a historical interest. 

LrraaATURX— Besides works quoted above, see W. Esser, 
Denkichrift auf Georg Hermes, Kbln, 1882 ; K. Werner, Geech 
der kathoL Tiuoiogie, Munich, 1886, p. 41611 (an admirable 
statement of Hermes’ system). For Hermes * P. J. Elvenich, 
Acta Hermesiana, Gdttlngen, 18Sfl : J. Braun and Elvenich 
Acta Romana, Hanover and Leipng, 1888; A Luttarbeck, 
Apoiogie dee sogen, Hermesiamemue. Munster, 1836 ; Btunde 
and Rosenbaum, Blatter xur Onentierung in saehen des Her • 
mesianismut, Trier, 1888 ; H. J. Stupp, Dieleizten Hermesianer, 




1 See art. GOsthzzuxum, 
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Wiesbaden, 1844, also Pius ix u die kalhol. Kirehe in Deutsch- 
land, Sollngen and Mulhutn, 1848 Against Hermes : Myletor 
(■F. X Werner), Der Uertnmanumut vorzugtweise von seiner 
doginatlschcn Snte dargrstelU, Regensburg. 1846 (the most 
powerful work against him); J. M. Meckel, Die hermes. 
Dehren, Malms, 1837; W. Zell, Acta anti harms Hana, Regens- 
burg, 1839; F. Lange, 2 Voece annolatumee ad Acta hermestana, 
Mainz, 1839; C. G. Nledner, Phtloeophice Hermetn Bonnensis, 
nouarwn rerum in theologia exordn, explieatio et exist imatw, 
Leipzig, 1838 { A. RoscovAny, Jiomanus Ponti/ex, Iv , Noutra, 

1867-78, Adrian Fortescuk. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.— The name of 
Ilermes Tnsmegistus stands, like that of Homer, 
for a whole literature. But this literature is 
philosophical and religious, not poetical. It pre- 
sents a cunous phase of human thought emanat- 
ing fiom Egypt, and might roughly be described 
as * Plato according to the Egyptians.' Only 
roughly, indeed, for the matter is far more complex 
than this. Take Plato, the Stoics, Philo, Catholic 
Christianity, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and Neo- 
Pytliagoreanism, mix them well up together, 
throwing in a strong flavour of ancient Egypt, 
and the result of the brew will be something like 
Hermes Trumiegistus as we have him. 

i. The assumed author.— Plato in two passages 
(Phileb. 18 B ; Phtvdr. 274 C) mentions an Egyptian 
god or divine man, named Theuth, to whom weie 
iittiilmted many inventions — aiithmetic, algebra, 
goornetiy, astronomy, draughts, dicing, but especi- 
ally the alphabot and wiiting — which Thamus, the 
then King of Thebes, is said to have condemned 
as being destructive to the memory, instead of an 
aid to it. Now, according to Cicero (dc Nat Deor. 
in. 66), the fifth Mercury, who was the slayer of 
Argus, Avas obliged on that account to flee into 
Egypt, where he gave laws and letters to the 
Egyptians. ‘ Him tho Egyptians called Theuth, 
and tho first month of the year among them 
(Septembei) is called by his name.' Heie we find 
tho equation Hermes =s Theuth. Lactantius (Div. 
Jnst. i. 6) quotes this passage of Cicero, and goes 
on to say that this same person founded Hermo- 
polis, and was woishippcd by the Saitai, and, 
though a man, was so honomed for his learning 
that lie received the name of Trismcgwtus, 1 adding 
in another place Ide Ira Dei, 11) that Ilermes 
Trismegtstus was tar older, not only than Plato, 
but also than Pythagoras and the famous Seven 
Sagos. Lactantius thus accepts the antiquity of 
Hermes, wluoh makes for liis purpose, with the 
samo naivctS as Tertullian accopts the antediluvian 
authorship of the Book of Enoch, which must, it 
would appear, have formed part of the library of 
Noah in the Ark. 

Among early modem scholars there was the same 
readiness to accept Hermes at his own valuation. 
Vergicius puts him before Moses ; Patricius makes 
him an elder contemporary of that legislator; 
Elussas Candalla is inclined to put him back os 
far as the time of Abraham. Isaac Casaubon, 
Isaac Voss, and the great Fabricins stand out as 
exceptions to this general credulity. Fabiicius 
begins by intimating his own opinion that the 
books which went under the name of Hermes were 
not earlier than Homer, not to speak of Moses ; 
and ends by acquiescing in the judgment of 
‘certain most learned men/ who put them down 
as the work of a Jew or of some half-Platonic, 
half-Christian author about the beginning of the 
2nd cent. a.d. 

One of the firet results of examining these works 
themselves is to make us deny the equation Hermes 
= Theuth. Hermes is represented as the father of 
Tat, who appears to be the same as Theuth or 
Tliotli. In the Asclepiue (oh. 37), Hermes is made 
1 On the bilingual Rosetta stone, 190 B.O., 'Bparje & uifyas ml 
tiiyat occurs as a rendering of the Egyptian ' Thoth tne great- 
great’ or • twioe-great' (Mahaffy, Jimp, Ptol., Loudon, 1896, 

p. 820). 


to claim th&t he is the grandson of the god Hermes, 
who was worshipped at Hermopolis. Henoe this 
lHirson has been called ‘the younger Hermes.’ 
Similarly the Asclepms whom he is instructing is 
declared to be the grandson of the inventor of 
medicine. On the other hand, the Hermes of the 
* Holy Book ’ (Stob. Eel. i. 926) is himself one of 
the greatest of deities, and the instructor of Isis 
and Osiris. In the Poemander (oh. 10), Tat claims 
descent from Uranus and Cronus, of whom it is 
said that they have already attained to the beatiiic 
vision. Asclepiue, who is called in the Holy Book 
6 ’IfiotOtjf, or simply ’l/ioMijs (Stob. Eel. l. 932, 1092), 
is the son of Hepneestus, 1 not, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, of Apollo, and is credited with the pationage 
of poetry as well as of medicine. 

2. Works. — From the assumed author wo now 
turn to lus supposed works. We are told by 
Iamblichus, or whoever wrote the dc Mysteries 
(vm. 1), that Manetho (an Egyptian priest who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy I. ) said that Hermes 
wrote 86,625 books. Such a number, as Fabricius 
remarks, has deservedly seemed incredible to many. 
Especially is this the case if another statement is 
true, namely, that tins is the precise number of 
years assigned by Manetho to the thirty dynasties 
of Egypt. Let us therefore descend at once to a 
somewhat lower estimate. We are told by the 
same Iamblichus (fl. A.D. 300), this time on the 
authority of an author named Seleucus, that the 
number of books written by Hermes was 20,000— 
a statement which is confirmed, or echoed, by 
Julius Firmicus (A.D. 340). Lactantius, whose 
death is placed between A.D. 325 and 330, confines 
himself to saying that Hermes Tnsmegistus wrote 
many books. 

From Clement of Alexandna (A D 200) wo learn 
that books of Ilermes were associated with the 
Egyptian religion. He describes (Shorn vi. 4, 
p. 757, Potter) a religious procession, hooded by the 
minstrel bearing some symbol of music. Of him 
it is said that he must liave learnt by rote two of 
the books of Hermes, one of them containing hymns 
to the gods, and the other an , EK'hoyi<Tfib*>pa.(ri\iKov 
piov. After the minstrel comes the wpoaKdiros with 
a horologo in his hand, and a palm, as symbols of 
astronomy. He must have ever on his lips the 
four books of hermes winch treat of this subject, 
dealing severally with the oideily arrangement of 
the fixed stars, with the conjunctions and light of 
the sun and moon, and with their risings. Next 
in order comes tho sacred scribe wearing feathers 
on his head, and carrying m his hand a book 
and a ruler (icayiva), containing ink and the reed 
with which they write. It is his business to 
know what are called the hieroglyphic books, 
dealing with cosmography, geogiaphy, the order 
of the sun and moon, the five planets, the topo- 
graphy of Egypt, and many other things. Then 
follows tho warder of the sacred vestments, with 
the cubit of justice and the libalion-cup. He has 
to know all the educational and what are called 
the moschosphragistic (not moschoephagisttc ; cf. 
Herod, ii. 39 : rb ceayu’Mydvov ktt}vos) books j and 
there are ten that relate to the worship of their 
gods, embracing the religion of the Egyptians, 
as, for instance, concerning sacrifices, firstfruits, 
hymns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the 
like. After all these comes the prophet with the 
water-clock visible in his bosom, who u followed 
by the bearers of the processional loaves. He, as 
being the president of the temple, learns by heart 
the ten books that are called hieratic, comprising 
the laws and the gods and the whole education of 
the priests ; for the prophet among the Egyptians 
is also master of the distribution of the revenues. 
The quite necessary books, then, of Hermes are 
i In Egyptian, Imhotep, son of Ptah. 
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two and forty, 1 thirty-six of which, containing the 
whole philosophy of the Egyptians, are learnt oil 
by the befoi e-men turned peisons, and the remaining 
six by the shrine-bearers. These six are medical, 
and have to do with the bodily constitution, 
diseases, organs, medicines, ophthalmology, and 
gynaecology. 

These books of Hermes, which were connected 
with the religion of the Egyptians, have been 
mentioned here in order to lie excluded. Such 
books would naturally be purely Egyptian in both 
language and thought, whereas the books which 
have come down to us under the name of Hermes 
— those, at all events, which we are about to 
consider — are Greek in language and mainly 
indebted to Plato for their thought. lainblichus, 
indeed, states that the works of Hermes were 
translated from the Egyptian by men acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, but the works now in 
question present every appearance of having been 
composed in Greek. Patricius, starting from the 
assumption of the hoary antiquity of Hermes, 
drew the conclusion that all the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks, the mystical mathematics 
of the Pythagoreans, the ethics and theology of 
Plato, the physics of Aristotle and the Stoics, 
were derived fiom the works of Hermes, whenco 
lie advocated the substitution of these works in 
the public schools and monasteries for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, which was far less Christian 
than they. This contention is logical enough on 
his premisses For ceitainly, if the Hermetic 
writings are not derived from Gieek philosophy, 
Greek philosophy must be derived from them. 

The earliest author who shows acquaintance 
with our Hermes is Lactantius. He has frequent 
allusions to and quotations from Hermes Tris- 
inegistus, some of which we are able to verify by 
comparison with the extant works. 2 Plutarch 
{fl. A.D. 80) has a hearsay reference to the books 
of Hermes,* but there is nothing to show that they 
*are those known to us. 

The most important of the works attributed to 
Hermes#T namegistus is the Poemander (6 II oip,dv- 
Sprit). The name looks as if it meant ‘ Shepherd 
of men*— a derivation which is indicated by the 
writer (xm. 19), and which has led to perhaps fan- 
ciful surmises of some connexion with the Shepherd 
(ITot ph v ) of Hennas It has been thought, on tbo 
other hand, that the word is really Egyptian, 
though Fabricius points out that Ilolpavdpos occurs 
as the proper name of a mythological person in 
Plut. Mor. 299 C, D, Grceca Qucest. 3v. In the work 
before us, & Ilot pdvSprjt is the name of a mysterious 
being, characterized as 6 rrjs audevrlat voDs, who 
figures as the guide and instructor of Hermes. He 
stands for the higher mind of Hermes himself, m 
accordance with what Plato says m the Tunceus 
(90 A), that a man’s Salpwv is his own rods. The 
Poemander gives his name to the whole work, but 
he is mentioned only in the first and in the thir- 
teenth out of the fourteen chapters which consti- 
tuted the work as published by Marsilius Ficinus. 
Outside the first chapter, Hermes is rather the in- 
structor of others. YVe are given to understand 
that, on the basis supplied by the Poemander , 
Hermes is competent to arrive at all truth for 
himself (Poem. xiii. 15). 

The Poemander was first riven to the modern world In a 
Latin translation made by Ficwus from a Greek MS, which was 
brought from Macedonia to Florence by a monk named Leon- 
hardusof Pistols, and put into the hands of Ooemo de Medici 
According to the statement of Fabricius, it was first published 


1 We get this number by reckoning the hieroglyphic books as 
10, to which the enumeration easily Tends itself 

■The following are the passages in Lactantius bearing on 
Homes Trismqrfstus : Ihv. Intt. i. 6, 1L 10, 14, IS, iv. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
18 , 87, vi. 06. vfl 4, 9, 18 , 18 ; de Ira Dei , 11 : Die. Intt. Spit. 11 
* Dt It. ft Orlr. 61, n 875 f : Iv 6i raw 'Epgov heyofUvan 
pifiXxnt lerropovci 


#tpt rwt> upwr ovofiaruv. 


at Venice in 1483, 1 whon it appeared along with other small 
works translated by Ficinus Its first title was Merount 1 n»- 
tneguti Liber de Potentate et Saptentta Dei. This Latin version 
was often reprinted at Venice, Paris, Leyden, and Basel , and it 
still appears at the bottom of the page la Parthey's edition, 
after having been touched up by successive editors — Flussas, 
Patricius, and Parbhey himself. Vergicius is presumably allud- 
ing to the work of Ficinus when he says that a Latin transla- 
tion, not very carefully done, was published at Venice by Aldus, 
from which an Italian translation was afterwards made, and 
printed at Florence. A French translation was made by Gabriel 
Prateolua (du Pr&w), Paris, 1567 ; another by Flussas, Bordeaux, 
1579 ; and a recent one by Louis M6nard, Paris, 1806. The work 
was translated into Dutch, from the tatln of Patricius, by 
Nioolaus van ltavenstein. Amsterdam, 1043. It was translated 
into German by one Alethophilus, Hamburg, 1706; afterwards, 
by Dieterich Tiedemann, Berlin and Stettin, 1781. In English 
we have had, firstly, The Dunne Pymander of Htrmet TVis* 
megxstut, translated into English by Everard, London, 1650. 

f irofessedly from the Arabio— a work which has been reprinted 
n many quarters, and in particular in the Joumai of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, July 1866; secondly, The Theological and 
Philotophieal Works of Htrmet Tritmegxelue, Christian Neo- 
platonut, by J. D Chambers, Edinburgh, 1882 *, thirdly, the 
large work, in 8 volumes, entitled Thrice-Qreateit Ilermee, by 
G. It. S Mead, London, 1900 

The first Greek ed of the Poemander was that of Adrlanus 
Tumebus, Paris, 1654. This contains a preface in Greek by 
"AyytXo* 6 Btpylxiot , also a minor work of Hermes, called 
’Opoi ‘AoxAipriov wpbt ’Agi/tuva fkurihia (ASsculapix Dehnttionet 
ad Ammonem Regem), and the Lat tr. of Ficiuus The next 
edition was that of D Fr&nciscus Flussas Candollu, In both 
Creek and Latin, Bordeaux, 1674 The editor in his preface 
acknowledges obligations to Joseph Scahger, who was then a 
young man 

The remains of Ilermes, including fragments, formed part 
of a great work by Franoisous Patricius (Cardinal Francesco 
l'atrizzi), entitled Nova de universal phxlosophia, which was 
published at Ferrara in 1591 and at Venice in 1593 Patricius 
changed the order of the pieces in the Poemander, with a view 
to improving the sequence of thought. The edition of Hannibal 
Kossellius appeared, acoordingfto Fabricius, at Cracow, in 1686, 
and was reprinted at Cologne In 1620 » In it Candalla’s text 
of Hermes is accompanied with what Fabricius describes as a 
vast and foolish commentary After this there was no edition 
of the Poemander until that of Gustavus Parthey, Berlin, 1854, 
which, as the editor remarks, was brought out at a time when 
the researches of Egyptologists were having the twofold effect 
of establishing, on the one hand, the vast antiquity of Egyptian 
history, and, on the other, degrading works for which that an- 
tiquity was claimed to the times of the Ptolemies or the Homans. 

Next in importance to the Poemander is the 
Asclepius, which exists only in a Latin tr. attri- 
buted to Apuleius. It may be road in the Teuhnei 
edition of that author by Paul Thomas, Leipzig, 
1908. This dialogue was designedly excluded by 
Flussas from his edition of Hermes, on the ground 
that the work of a divine philosopher had hero 
been tampered with by an impious pagan. The 
Asclepius in its Latin form was known to Si 
Augustine, who, in his de Ctvitate Dei (vm. 23-20), 
has long quotations from it which are verbally 
exact. St. Augustine does not say that this trans- 
lation is the work of Apuleius, though he has 
occasion to mention that writer in the immediate 
context, which may have suggested the idea. The 
Asclepius bears on the face of it unmistakable 
marks of being a translation from the Greek. A 
few fragments of the original have been preserved 
to us by Lactantius, which show that the Asclepius 
is identical, so far at least as these fragments go, 
with the treatise mentioned under the name of 
\6yot rAeto*.* 

Besides the fragments of Ilermes preserved by 
Lactantius, there are others given by Cyril m his 
wri tings against Julian (A.D. 433), ana some m 
Suidas, including a remarkable passage on the 
Trinity — which is nowhere else to De found. But 
by far the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Hermes is that made by Stobams, 
whose own date is uncertain, but who quotes no 
1 Mead put# the editio princept in 1471, lteitzenstein in 1463, 
Leonhard Schmita in 1473 at Treviso 
s Mead say* (1. 12) • * This was printed at Cracow by Lazarus, 
in 6 volumes in folio, from 1686 to 1690,’ adding that the reprint 
was made in 1630. 

* L&ct. Die Inst iv. 6 : ‘ Hermes in eo iibro qul Kdyot r4A«to* 
inscribitur his usus est verbis’— then follows a Greek passage 
which will be found in I*tin in Atelepiut, 8. Again, ib. vii. 18 * 
* quod Hermes tamen non dissimulavit • In 6o enhn iibro, qul 
AiWoc riheiot lnscnbitur, post enunierationein malorum de 
quibus dhdmus, subiecit haec' (of. Atelepiut, 26). 
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author later than llieiocloa (fl. A D. 450). The 
titles of the extiacts m Stobteus are as follows : 

‘Eo/aov, ‘Bpnoii rrp&v rbv vtov, 'Ep/toO I* rot) wpbt TAr, 'EppoC 
(( rwt> jrpi>* 1«r, 'EppoO it t roC irpof ’AaxArpruJv, ‘E puuovU T&y 
npbt ‘AatcAijmiiv, 'Ep/iov In tmv wpbt ’Apovr, ’Eppov ix rur nftbf 
"Kppuiva, 'V.ppov lx rwt» jrpbc ’Appiova wpbt Tar, 'Eppov In nfc 
'A&poUrnt, Eppoo rptap«y«rrow itc rw irpa* ^i^AoC rqv lirt- 
KaAov/iiyt)t K<4pijt xocrpov, ‘Eppow AAyo* 'lot&ot frpir’Opo*'. 

Under some of the titles, especially the first and 
most indefinite, many extracts are given. The 
longest are those from 1 The Holy Book which is 
entitled K6/J1) 1 Kiupov' and that called Atfyor'IviJo* 
a-pd* Tlpop, which seems to be another name for the 
same work, part of which was found by Patncms 
ui the monastery of Enclistra, in Cyprus. 

The name of Hermes Trismegistus was one to 
conjure with, and many works on alchemy and all 
kinds of subjects were attributed to him later ; but 
those which have now been mentioned are all that 
concern us Before leaving the subject, however, 
we must inquire whether there is anything in these 
works themselves to indicate their date ana author- 
ship. No one would now dispute that they are 
later than Plato. Neither can it be denied that 
they are later than Stoicism, since, without holding 
the materialism of the Stoics, they show familiarity 
with the terminology of that school. Further, they 
display an acquaintance with the OT, and are, 
therefore, presumably later than the Septuagint 
In the first chapter of the Poemander we encounter 
the phrase \6yoi icvplov ; further on m the same 
chapter we come across a manifest but unacknow- 
ledged debt to Genesis (l 23 <28 ) : 6 Si Oein tMiit (Tver 
(i yly \6yip ; ai/(dyetrffe iv av^trti /cal r\rj$6vecr0e iv 
T\-f)0ei, which is repeated m in. 3. The third chapter 
has also the words s %v y&p <tk6tq% Arapov iv &Bu<r<r<p x al 
OSup xal wvtOpa \errb » votpbv. In the * Holy Book ’ 
(Stob. Eel. l. 930) we read . Elirrvi Oebs #ral fy In v. 6 
of the Poemander there is a passage which might 
be thought suggestive of Ps 139 19 ' 18 . 

Let us pass on now to the NT. The statement 
in Poemander , l. 12, that ‘ God begat a man equal 
to himself’ would be an extraordinary anticipation 
of Christianity, if it were penned before its appear- 
ance ; and the words with which the same chapter 
ends, b abs AvOpuiros ervr ay id few <ro t /9oi)Xerat, xa0wj 
■trapiSwicai atirw ri/y iraaav ij-ovalav, cannot but recall 
to us Mt 28‘ 8 In Poemander, ix. 3, we are le- 
niindod of Mt 13“ in what is said of Salpuv (who, 
wo are told, is separated from God) : tf<ms inrncrtXdvv 
(i nrtipe tt) t ISlat ivepydar rb ovippa, /cal iK&r/aey 6 vovs 
rb ffwapiv, poixel av, tpivovt, xarpOTVxlas, lepotniKlat, 
Aacftelas, iyxbvas, /card Kp-qpvCiv Karatpopdi /cal AXXa 
irdvra S<ra *a k&v Sa.ip.6vuy fpy a. The last words, 
from d yxivat onwards, look like a reference to the 
herd of swine (Mk 6 18 ), but are only a specification 
of different forms of suicide The doctrine that 
there is none good but God in Poem. ii. 14 and vi. 
localls to us Mk 10 18 , os the definition of religion 
in xii. 23 - d^9Ktla Si rod 0eoD pta icrrl, pi) that Kandy 

does that m Ja l 87 , while the frequent insistence 
in Poem i. on 4>Qi /cal fwi) as being the nature of 
God naturally carries our thoughts to the Fourth 
Gospel. Many more such affinities with the NT 
might be added, but this lino of argument is really 
superfluous. For, when in Poem. l. 10 we come 
across the word bpoobom — the great bone of con- 
tention between Anan and Trinitarian— which was 
first used, as far as we know, by Plotinus, the 
suspicion suggests itself that we are not in the first 
or second cent., but in the third or fourth. This 
impression is confirmed when we consider the 
subject-matter of the Asclepiits. The lament over 
the decay of Egyptian religion and its prohibition 
as though by law,* unless we allow that this 
i Probably here means * the pupil of the eye ’ ; cf, 

1 1 am the eye with which the Universe 
Behojjja Itself and knows itself divine 1 
a A tel 24* 'quasi de legibos a religions, piet&te oultuque 
dl\ mo xtatuetur praescripta poena prohibition 1 


passage is really prophetic, must have been written 
at a time when the Gahlcean hod already conquered. 
The complaint that the most holy land, which was 
once the Beat of shrines and temples, will be full of 
dead men’s sepulchres is accepted by St. Augustine 
as directed against Christianity, and as being an 
allusion to the martyrs’ memorials {de Cvo. Dei, viii. 
20 ad fin.). But, if Christianity is thus in the 
ascendant, the Aselepivs can hardly have been 
written before the Edict of Milan in A.D. 313. 
Now the Poemander (ix. 1) refers to the WXeio* X4yoi, 
which appears to be the same as the Asclepvus, and 
therefore the Poemander must have been written 
at least a little later. But LactantiUB was familiar 
with the works of Hermes, and his death is put not 
later than A.D. 330. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude that these works were composed 
between A.D. 313 and 330. 

That the author or authors were Egyptian does 
not require proof. That is evident from the respect 
shown to the Egyptian religion, and from the naive 
national vanity which, not oontent with making 
Egypt * the temple of the whole universe ’ (Ascl. 24), 
confines true intelligence to its inhabitants (Stob 
Eel. u 990). The acquaintance displayed with 
Greek philosophy is no argument against tins. 
Philo was saturated with that philosophy, and yet 
remained a devout Jew. Dospite the many points 
of resemblance in the Hermetic literature to Chris- 
tianity, there is no sign of love for that religion 
It m Ilermes who is the preacher of repentance ; it 
is Hermes who is the guide of human kind ; it is 
Ilermes who teaches the way of salvation. In fact, 
in the Hermetic writings, Egypt is bidding against 
Judasa for the honour of supplying the world with 
a religion, just as Samaria did in the Great Declara- 
tion of Simon of Gitta, who has been confused with 
Simon Magus. 

3. Doctrines.— The doctrines of Hermes are so 
many and so various as to make us doubt whether 
they all emanate from the same mind, notwith- 
standing the family likeness which runs through 1 
the works. But we must not be too rigorous in 
our demand for conaistenoy. Such a contradiction 
as that God makes all things and yet does not 
make evil ( Poem xiv. 7, 8) is so familiar to our- 
selves as not to call for comment in Hermes. But 
there are others which court attention. We are 
repeatedly told that the Cosmos is the Son of God 
[Poem. viii. 2, ix. 8, x. 14), and yet we read that it 
is t \ tywpa tt)% Katdat {Poem. vi. 4). This, it may be 
said, is a matter of comparison. But here at all 
events is a direct contt acnction. In Poem. ii. 4 we 
have the words : d<rtfyua ros odv 6 rbros ; in xi. 18, 

6 piv 7 dp rbros xal aupa ian xal Axlv^ro v. Again, the 
statement in x. 19, that it is not lawful for a human 
soul to pass into that of an irrational animal, is 
irreconcilable with that m x. 8, that, if a hnman 
soul continues to be evil, it retraces the way by 
which it had ascended from reptiles. Nor yet does 
the ascetic principle that one must hate one’s body 
if one would love oneself (iv. 6) seem to consort 
very well with the denunciation of celibacy and the 
glorification of parentage (ii. 17). 

The resemblance of the Hermetic teaching to 
Christianity is no more than skin-deep. There is, 
indeed, much talk about the Son of God. But, 
then, who is the Son of God? Sometimes he is 
Logos, as proceeding from Nous {Poem. i. 6). 
Anon he is Man (i. 12), not man as w*e know him, 
but an reonian Man (like that of the Valentinians), 
who takes after the Nous that begat him in being 
bi-sexual, though it is hard to understand how 
there can be sex in Nous. Yet again, the Son of 
God is the sensible universe (ix. 8), as in the Timatu* 
of Plato (31 B. 92 B). The Sun is not actually called 
by Hermes the Son of God, but he is oalled *a 
second God ’ (Ascl. 29; cf. Plat. Pep. 617 B). Instead 
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of comparing the Hermetic writings with Chris- 
tianity, it would perhaps bo more fitting to describe 
them as pagan Gnosticism, or Gnosticism minus 
Christianity. 

If we were asked what are the views of Hermes 
as to the problem of evil, a variety of answers 
would have to be given. In one place {Poem. xii. 3) 
we have the Cynic answer that every disease of the 
soul arises from pleasure; in another (vii. 2) the 
body is denounced as the source of evil ; and love 
of the body, we are told, is the cause of death 
(i. 18). Then, again, it appears that good and 
passion (rdffos) are mutually exclusive, like day and 
night (vi. 2), and that passion is inseparable from 
y4re<rit, gathering on it, like rust on iron or dirt on 
the body (xiv. 7). All these answers perhaps come 
in the end to the same thing ; but we seem to be 
entering on a different range of thought when we 
are told that evil thoughts are prompted by demons 
(ix. 3, 6), or, as they are called in Ascl. 25, * nocentes 
angeli.’ It is the voice of Persia, not of Greece, 
that speaks here. But, however evil comes about, 
one thing is taken for granted, that God did not 
make it {Poem. xiv. 7). Moreover, evil is confined 
to earth ; it is blasphemy to say that it attaches to 
the whole cosmos (ix. 4). Further, the religious 
man {Beooe^t &v0punros) turns evil into good, so that 
the things which are evils to others are good to 
him (ix. 4). 

What are the views of Hermes about God T They 
are polytheistic, pantheistic, and monotheistic. The 
stars in heaven are manifest gods, and most manifest 
among them is the Sun, who is larger than land 
and sea {Poem. v. 3). But besides these there are 
dal/iovet, who are of an immortal nature, to which 
man can attain. By a bold doctrine room is left 
by Hermes even for the popular religion. Man, 
he says, has made gods in las own image, even 
as the Father and Loid made the heavenly gods 
in His (Aacl. 23). * You mean statues, I suppose,’ 
• says his auditor Asclepius, who is rebuked for his 
want of faith. 

* Statues,' Hermes goes on, ‘ endowed with life and sense and 
spirit, st^uee that foreknow the future, and that declare it by 
divination, prophecy, dreams, and in many other ways, statues 
that cause and cure sicknesses in men, and dispense sorrow or 
Joy according to desert’ (Atcl. 24). 

The reason why statues possess these marvellous 

S owers is beoause the souls of daemons or angels 
ave been invoked into them. In support of his 
doctrine, Hermes appeals to the benefits that Isis 
bestows when she is propitious and the harm she 
does when she is angry. The passion of anger, ho 
remarks, is natural to such terrene and mundane 
gods, who have been made and oom nosed by men 
out of the two natures of matter ana spirit {Ascl. 
37). This theory, that statues were the abode of 
daemons, was eagerly accepted by the Christians, 
subject to the proviso that they were bad ones — 
demons, in fact, not daemons. 

Side by side with this polytheism runs a panthe- 
istic strain. When we read, ' Thou art whatever 
I am, thou art whatever I do, thou art whatever 
I say* ( Poem. v. 11), we might fancy that we have 
in our hands the book of some Indian philosopher. 
Again, we have the declaration, ‘ Goa is himself 
what he makes.’ All things, we are told, are living 
beings (ftki), and He is the one life {M M) of all 
(xi 14). In xii. 22 we have the explicit declara- 
tion — koI rovrd i<rru> 6 0t6t, rd r3r. Under this 
pantheistio monism there breaks out a dualism, 
which is again resolved into a unity. Search the 
whole world through, says Hermes, in the height 
and depth thereof and yon will find bnt two 
Hiings : (1) the maker (6 Toojnjf) ; (2) the product 
{rd yerifuror). And yet these two are in a manner 
one. Each is relative to the other. The maker | 
can no more exist without the product than the j 
product can exist without the maker. This doc* I 


trine has recently made its appearance in modern 
theology. Did Hermes owe it to ancient Egypt ? 

Many and various are the attempts in Hermes 
to define the essence of God ; but there is no real 
inconsistency between them. Thus in one place 
we are told that ‘ the essence of God is rd Ka\6v.’ 
But, then, rd tea \6v is identified with rd d.y*06r 
{Poem. vi. 4), so that we can pass to the equation 
God =s goodness — rd &ya0d* adrds i<rri » d 0td s del 
(vi. 1 ). But, further, rd Aya06t> is identified with 
rd TMijriKdr (x. 3), which builds us a bridge to an- 
other definition ; ‘ The essence of God is to engen- 
der and make all things’ (v. 9), in agreement with 
which we are told in another place that * His one 
glory is to make all things, ana this is, as it were, 
the body of God, to wit, making ’ (f) rohjcit [xiv. 7]). 
But, again, we are told that to will and to do are 
one with God {Ascl. 8), which enables us to pass 
on to another definition : * The essence of God is to 
will all things to be* (Poem. x. 2). This, then, is 
how Hermes at his hignest would have us think of 
God, as an ever-operative good will, bringing all 
things into being. Goodness is the only positive 
attribute of God. 

'Ood la not mind (»>ovt), but tbe cause of there being mind , 
he is not spirit, but the cause of there being spirit ; he is not 
light, but the cause of there being light’ ( Poem ii 14). 

Hermes even hesitates to predicate being of God, 
since He is something behind and beyond being 
(ii. 5, vi. 4, xii. 1 ; cf. Plat. Rep. 609 B). 

Literature. — T he successive editions and translations of 
Ilermes have been mentioned in the article. The following 
works may be added. J. A. Pabrlcius, Bibliotheca Qrasca, 
Hamburg, 1790-1809. lib. L oc 7-12, vol. 1. pp. 46-85 ; L. F. O 
Banmgarten-Crusios, dt Librorum II trout icorum origin* 
atqae indole, Jena, 1827 ; L. MSn&rd, Etude mr V origin* des 
Uvres hermitiques, being the Introd to his tr of Htrmte Trie- 
mtgute, Paris, 1866; FL Pietschmann, Ilermes Trismegutos, 
nach dgi/p , grieeh , and orient. Uberlw/erunaen, Leipzig, 
1876 ; R Reitzensteln, Potmcmdrts, Leipzig, 1004 , G. R. S. 
Mead, Thnee-Oreatest Hermes , 8 vols., London, 1906; W. 
Kroll, in Pauly-Wlssowa, vhL [1918] 792-828. 

St. George Stock. 

HERRNHUTTERS.— See Moravians. 

HERODOTUS.— Among the great works of 
genius produced in Athens during the age of Pericles, 
the History of Herodotus holds a place beside the 
creations of Phidias and the dramas of Sophocles. 
Even in antiquity it earned for its author the title 
of * tho father of history’ (Cio. de Leg. i. 1 ). Previous 
writers of history, the so-called logographers, ap- 
proximated in their descriptive methods to tne 
Epic. They recorded the founding of cities, the 
genealogies of eminent families, the customs and 
institutions of particular peoples, and the geographi- 
cal curiosities of foreign countries, but they essayed 
no deeper inquiry into the inner relations of things 
and events. Herodotus was really the first to under- 
take the task of portraying a historical movement 
of far-reaching importance upon a uniform plan, 
into which at the same time he might work the 
results of his own investigations over a wide field. 

x. Life. — Of the historian’s life we know but 
little. Suidas gives the names of his parents as 
Lyxis and Dryo (or Rhoio). He was born, probably 
c. 484 B.C. (Plin. xii. 18; Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. xv. 
23 ; Diels, Rhein. Mus. xxxi. [1876] 48), at Halicar- 
nassus, a town in Caria which previously belonged 
to the Dorian Hexapolis (Herod, i. 144, u. 178 ; cf. 
vii. 09) ; here, however, as the inscriptions show, 
the prevailing dialect was not Dorio but Ionic. He 
came of a distinguished (rw truparwr) and noble 
family, as appears from his having a yereaXoyla (ii. 
143 ; of. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen mr alten Gesch ., 
Halle, 1892-99, 1. 193, n. 1). He was a cousin or 
nephew of the epic poet Panyasis (Saidas, s.v. 
IlanJcuw), with whom be resided for a long time in 
the island of Samos, and who probably exercised 
an influence upon his education and ms mode of 
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thought. At the time of the Persian campaign 
under Xerxos, Halicarnassus, with the islands 
of Cos, Nisyrus, and Calydna, formed a small 
tributary State, ruled by a queen named Artemisia, 
of whom Herodotus writes m terms of high admi- 
jation (vii. 99, viii. 68 f., 93, 101-103). Under 
Lygdanus, her son or grandson, however, the city 
became involved in tui moils, in the course of which 
Panyosis was murdered by the tyrant. 

That the residence of Herodotus in Samos ex- 
tended over several years appears from certain 
features in his work— nis familiarity with the topo- 
giaphy, the monuments (in. 60, n. 182), and the his- 
tory (in. 39 if. , 120 ft'. , 139 ff. ) of what was in his day 
a powerful naval State. It is doubtful whether he 
hod any share in the overthrow of Lygdamis, which 
took place pi lor to 454 n c. Thereafter he proceeded 
to Athens, and, as a distinguished citizen of an im- 
portant federal city, came into intimate relations 
with Penclesj at that time the guiding spirit in 
Athenian politics, and with Sophocles. It is true 
that we have no express record of these friendships, 
but the historian’s own pages bear unmistakable 
evidence of them. His intimacy with Pericles is 
to be inferred from lus conviction of the importance 
of Athons for the Hellenic world, and his apprecia- 
tion of its constitution, os woll as from the mannci 
in which he defends the Alcmaeonidre, the family 
of Penclos, and disparages their assailant, Themis- 
tocles, thogreatostof Athenian statesmen. Pericles 
himself, indeed, is mentioned but once in the 
History , but the graceful reference is significant 
enough. Herodotus, by way of extolling the 
maternal line of Penclos, narrates the wooing of 
Agarista, the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon (vi. 12611 ) ; he tells that her granddaughter 
ami namesake was married to Xanthippus, the 
victor of Mycale, and that ‘ when she was "with 
child she had a dream m which site fancied that 
she was deliveiod of a lion, and a few days after- 
wards she gave birth to Pericles’ (vi. 131). The 
histouan’s friendship with Sophocles may he in- 
fexred fiom the fact that the latter incorporated in 
his dramas several narratives which he had learned 
from Herodotus (of. ii. 35 with (Ed. Col. 337 ft'. ; 
iii 119 with Antig. 905 ff. ; 1. 32 with (Ed. Rex, 
1628 IF. and Track. Iff.); and there is, moreover, 
a profound affinity botween the views of the two 
writers. It should he noted, however, that the 
elegy on Herodotus, the opening words of which 
have come down to us (Plut. An sen* res publtca 
gerendant , cli iii. p. 78511), 

’OtiJjv 'llpoMrit) Ttvfiv jo^>o*X ijr Muv uv 

wivr hrl trtvr^Kovr <i( <uct« efoUrti >, 

was not composed by Sophocles. 

It is probable that Herodotus, like many other 
prommont men of his time, took part in the found- 
ing of Thurii in 445 B.c. — a scheme set on foot by 
Policies ; he must, at least, have proceeded thither 
shortly afterwards. But he did not remain long 
in the new colony, as the ideals whioh the founders 
hoped to realize were shattered by dissensions 
among the settlers themselves. Certain scholars 
(e.ff. Meyer, Forsrfiungen, i. 196) are of opinion 
that Herodotus called himself a Thunan, and that 
Aristotle’s version (Rhet. iii. 9) of the opening 
words of his hook ('HpoSirov 9[o>/»(<w ^5’ laroplys 
driSe^is) is correct ; but others dispute this view, 
and rightly so, especially as the words in question 
have been transposed— against the MS tradition— 
so as to form a hexameter (Stein, ‘Introduction,’ 
p. liv). Suidas also informs us that Herodotus 
was buried in the market-place of Thurii. The 
inscription commemorating nim is given by Steph. 
By*, (s.v. Ootfptot) as follows : 

'HodSorov Attf*w rpxhrrti iront $av6rm 
laiot apxalvt icrrv^ij* 

AmpUmr /UoOTtSrTa trdrptit iiro* r*»v y<h> jro? 
fMtpor inmnrpo^vywi’ ®ovpi*>> ivx* wirpqv' 


Suidas is also our authority for the report that 
he fled from Halicarnassus on account of the 
jealousy of bis fellow-citizens; but this does not 
agree with the facts. According to another report, 
Herodotus travelled from Thurii to the Macedonian 
court, and died at Pella (Suid. s.v. 'HpdSorot and 
'EXX&nKot). As a matter of fact, we cannot say 
when and where he died. All that we can definitely 
ascertain from lus own pages is that he returned 
from Thurii to Athens, and that the latter city 
was his home till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War (A. KirchholF, * Ueber die Abfassungszeit des 
herodotischen Geschichtswerkes,' in ABAW, 1868, 
p. 16 IF) His travels in Asia and Egypt, and the 
composition of his Ht story, fall in the interval 
between lus return from Thurii (c. 440) and his 
death (e. 425). 

2 . Travels.— The narrative of Herodotus is 
occupied to a considerable extent with what he had 
learned in the course of his travels, upon which he 
may have started when comparatively young. Just 
as he explored Samos, so he may, with that island, 
as also the city of Ins birth, as a oentre, have 
become familiar with the adjaceut districts, and, 
m course of time, with the Mgean Islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor. We know for certain that 
he visited the hallowed places on the mainland 
of Greece, as, e.g., Thermopyl® (vii. 198 fF) and 
Platoea (ix. 25, 49 ft ). He sought information from 
the priests at Dodona (ii. 52), and m Delphi he 
heard about the fall of rook that saved the temple 
from being plundered by the Persians (viii. 3D); 
here, too, he was shown the numerous and magni- 
ficent votive gifts belonging to the sanctuary (l. 20, 
51 {., iii. 67), and gained a knowledge of both Greek 
and Lydian history as read by the Dclpliic priest- 
hood. In Sparta he made investigations regarding 
the earlier history of Lacedremonia, and with 
reference to the Spartan expedition against Samos 
he names as his informant the grandson of one who 
had taken part in it (ni. 55). In his further travels, 
northwaids he was initiated into the mysteries of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace (ii. 51), and inspected the 
mines of Thasos (vi. 47). He seems to have visited 
the Macedonian court, as he speaks repeatedly of 
the royal family, and supports its claim to he of 
Hellenic descent (v. 22). He then made his way 
towards the Black Sea through the Hellespont, the 
Propontis, and the Bosporus, gaming some know- 
ledge of the more important cities on the route 
(iv. 14). Proceeding by way of Istna (ii. 33), he 
reached Oibia, visiting the fertile plains in the 
immediate neighbourhood (iv. 52 f., 81), and gather- 
ing information regarding the formidable peoples 
of Scythia. The Sea of Azov (iv. 86), the Crimea 
(iv. 99), Colchis (ii. 104), and— on the south coast 
of the Euxuie — the city of Thennscyra (iv. 86) are 
also known to him. He likewise made a journey 
to Sardis, probably from Ephesus (ii. 148), and de- 
scribes from his own observation the monument of 
Alyattes m the former city (i. 93). His account of 
the royal road between Sardis and Susa, on the 
other hand, is not based upon personal knowledge 
(v. 62). Susa and Babylon were probably visited 
by way of Syria. He writes of Babylon in con- 
siderable detail (i. 178 fF ), and his having been in 
Susa is shown by the narrative (vi. 119) regarding 
Ardericca ; hut his description of the royal oastle of 
Agbatana, the capital of Media, makes it evident 
that he had not been there (i. 98). 

In his visit to Egypt, Herodotus travelled from 
Canopus to Elephantine, and then hack again to 
Peluuum. It is a very singular fact that he should 
say nothing of the great temples of ThebeB ; he 
refers only incidentally to the temple of Amon 
there (ii. 42, 143). Whether he passed from Egypt 
to Syria cannot be determined, but at all events 
he describes the route from Kadytis (Gaza) by way 
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of Lake Serbonia as one who had traversed it (iii. 6). 
He must also have visited Cyrenaxca, for he speaks 
of its capital from personal observation (ii. 181), 
and gives an apt description of the terrace-like 
configuration of the oountry (iv. 199). It was here 
probably that he obtained his information regard- 
ing the Libyans and the interior of Africa. But 
his accounts of the peoples inhabiting the region 
between Egypt and the Greater Syrtis are more to 
the point than what he says of those living further 
to the West. He may have gained a knowledge 
of Southern Italy and Sicily while in Thuru. He 
wiites also of the Etruscans, the Ligurians, and 
the Venetians, but makes no mention of Kome or 
the Latins. 

There has been much discussion as to the period of his life in 
which Herodotus undertook these journeys. But a slight con- 
sideration of the political circumstances affords us a definite 
clue. As a citizen of an insurgent Persian city, he could not 
well have travelled in Persian territory before the opposing 
parties came to terms. This was brought about by the so-called 
Uimornan peace (448-447 bo.) At that time, however, the 
interest of Herodotus was fixed upon Tliurii, and it was only after 
he had left the colony and returned to Athens that he was in a 
lKJsilion to begin his extensive pilgrimages. Nor. again, oould 
he have travelled in Egypt before the conclusion of peace. 
Athens, however, was still lending assistance to Atnj rtteus in 
449 b c. But it is clear from Herodotus’ account of Egypt that 
the days of commotions and conflicts were long poet. For 
these reasons Meyer would assign the longer journeys to the 
years between 440 and 430 b a (Forichungen, i. 136 f. ; In 11. 222, 
more definitely, 438- 132 b c ). 

3. His sources.— On these numerous and ex- 
tensive journeys, Herodotus was constantly adding 
to his store of knowledge. From the most likely 
persons, as, e.g , the learned men (\6yioi) of Poisia 
and tho priests of Egypt, he sought information 
regarding the histoiy of their several countries. 
In many parts he found interpreters (8ly\ucr<roi) 
who acted as intermediaries between Greeks ana 
non Gi eeks. The numerous * tales * which he incor- 
porates in his work were derived from professional 
story-tellers (Xoyoiroiol), who were to be found 
plentifully in Greek-speaking lands ; sucli are, e q , 
%he stories of the marriage of Agansta (vi. 12611.), 
of the fortunes of the Cypselid dynasty (111. 48 If , 
v. 92), oLCrcesus, and of Atys and Adrastus (1. 3411*.). 
To the principles on which he judged what lie heard 
he refeis in two passages as follows: ii. 123, i/10 1 
Si irapd irdvra tSv X6yov inriKurai, 6 ti rd Xeyifxeva Sir’ 
iic&ffTWV Aicop y pdtpw ; VU. 162, iyib Si itpelXu \iyttv rd 
\ey6/xtv a, irelOeaOal ye p.iv 06 iraurdiraeiy SipelXw. But 
he also availed himself of documents, precisely as 
do the historians of the present day. He twice 
makes reference to Hecatceusof Miletus — the most 
eminent of the logographers—- as his authority (11. 
143, vi. 137). In other passages ho challenges Ins 
statements, especially as regards geography, though 
without naming hun ; or else he simply reproduces 
his narratives (Diels, * Herodot u. Helcataios,’ 
Hermes, xxu. [1887] ; Meyer, Forschungen, i. 183 f.). 
Of his indebtedness to other logographers we have 
no clear proof ; it would probably be confined to 
a few dates and memoranda, inasmuch as such 
sources, and notably the yeveijXoytai, contained little 
but legendary history. The story of Democedes 
(iii. 12911*.) is probably based upon a written 
narrative. In the account of the Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, moreover, Meyer ( Forschungen , ii. 
231 f.) recognizes a documentary original in the 
section extending from the massing of the army 
and its departure from Cekenee to its arrival in 
Therma, but admits that Herodotus has here mode 
many additions from his own knowledge. With 
the list of peqples given in this section are closely 
connected thelist of satrapies (iii. 90 ff.), and the 
account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa 
(v. 62f.)j and they ore presumably all derived from 
the same source. 

J . The purpose of his history.— That Herodotus 
ivered lectures on history may be inferred from 


references in his own pages (i. 193, iii. 80, vi. 43), 
and also from Time. i. 21 f. Plutarch (de Herodoti 
Mahgmtate, xxvi.) says that, aooording to Diyllus, 
he received ten talents as a remuneration from the 
Athenian State, and later writers assert that this 
was given as a honorarium for a public reoitation 
of hia History. Meyer ( Forschungen , i. 200 f., ii. 
229), however, is of opinion that this large sum 
was granted him in recognition of his eminent 
services on behalf of Athens. Certainly he com- 
posed his work with the one object of giving 
prominence to what Athens had accomplished for 
Greece ; and he did this, moreover, at a time when 
that city’s policy was exposed to the fiercest criti- 
cism. He wrote at the beginning of the decisive 
conflict between Athens and Sparta. Only a 
knowledge of the past could furnish the criterion 
for a true judgment of the present. But at the 
same time the writer’s verdicts aud descriptions 
are colouied by tho conditions of his own day. 
Thus, the conduct of Thebes and Corinth at tho 
time of the Persian wars is sot in a very unfavour- 
able light j that of Thessaly and Argus is palliated ; 
Sparta is treated with a touch of irony ; the Alc- 
nueomdse are, for Pericles’ sake, exonerated from 
censure. It is in all respects tho Athenian point 
of view that finds expression in his account or the 
wars, and yet it would bo wrong to charge him 
with intentional misrepresentation. He regarded 
it as his duty to relate what was reported to him 
(vii. 162). His impression of the actors in the 
drama he seeks to exhibit in their speeches and 
colloquies. But those, again, afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving utterance to the ideas of his day, 
and of discussing the best type of government. In 
military matters he does not speak os an expert, 
but, without any real comprehension of things, 
simply reproduces popular tradition. Hence his 
incredible figures, the purely imaginary character 
of which was first demonstrated by IT. Delbrttck 
{Die Pcrserkriege u. die Burgunderkncge, Berlin, 
1887). 

It has been frequently asserted that Herodotus 
did not carry liiswoik to its intended conclusion, 
but there is nothing to show that this was the 
case. His purpose was to write the history of the 
Persian wars, and these ended with tho battle of 
Mycale and the capture of Sestus in 479 B C. ; the 
aggressive wars of the Greeks against the Persians 
began in 478 B.C., and aie not to be reckoned 
among the MySucd. He certainly begins somewhat 
further back; he depicts the conflicts between 
Greeks and Barbarians ; and within these bounds 
he finds it possible to incorporate the abundant 
results of lus own inquiries and researches (iv. 30 ; 
irpoffdJjhai y dp Jij /not 6 \6yoi il- dpxfy iSlfijro). It is 
unnecessary to suppose that he had published these 
results in previous books, and tradition does not 
lend the slightest support to the idea. The only 
separate work of which he speaks is the projected 
’ Aren >pioi \6yoi (i. 184) ; bat this was almost certainly 
never written. 

5. His ‘Weltanschauung.'— Herodotus knows 
nothing of historical criticism, nor does he think 
of tracing out the ultimate forces from which 
historical phenomena spring. He proposes simply 
to relate what he saw and heard, and to do so 
with a mind clear of preconceptions. But lie 
regards as true only what he had learned from 
experience or witnessed with lus own eyes. Thus 
he refuses to believe in the Hyperboreans ( q.v .), as 
there is no credible evidence to r their existence ; 
if they did exist, there would also be Hypernotians 
(iv. 36). Similarly, he will not accept the report 
that Hie Phoenicians in their circumnavigation of 
Africa bad the sun upon their right hand (iv. 42). 
He rejects the idea that there is a race of men 
with but one eye (m. 110), though he speaks else- 
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where of the one-eyed Arimaspi without offering 
any objection (iv. 13, 27). He repudiates the 
hypothesis of an ocean flowing all round the world, 
saying that the name was invented by Homer or 
some other j>oet (ii. 23, iv. 8, 86), and he utters a 
similar verdict regarding the river Kridanus and 
the Cassiteride Islands (iii. 116). 

He surveys the affairs of the world and the 
institutions of mankind with an impartial eye, 
though he adheres to many traditional errors and 
misconceptions. He does not take it ill that men 
should regard their own customs and practices os 
tlie best, and says that none but a madman would 
make sport of foreign usages (iii. 38). But ex- 
perience had also taught him that the destinies of 
men are influenced by a supernatural pow er. The 
gods exist, and they intervene decisively in the 
affairs alike of individuals and of nations. It was 
the Divine wrath that pursued the sons of Sperthias 
and Bulis to the death, so that the crime of slaying 
heralds should be duly expiated (vii. 137). It was 
Demetor herself who, at the battle of Platcea, pre- 
vented the fleeing Persians from taking refuge in 
her sacred grove, thus punishing them for their 
having burned her sanctuary in Eleusis (ix. 66). 
* Por great crimes great penalties are inflicted by the 
gods’ (ii. 120). But, even where there is no crime 
at all, the gods ordain evil for mortal men : wH* 
7 dip Kai'flatfXfl yevioOai tcaicwt (i. 8). Tho higher 
powers keep jealous watch lest man should too 
proudly exalt himself, and they bring him low 
even when ho is free from guilt (vii. lOe). Xerxes 
was impelled by a vision of the night to make 
Avar upon the Creeks, even against his will, and 
was thus driven to destruction (vii. 12 ft.). Amasis 
fears the envy of the gods (iii. 40). And not in 
dreams only, but also by oracles, do the gods 
manifest their unalterable designs. As the oracle 
of Delphi declared (i. 13), Croesus atoned for the 
offence of his fifth ancestor (i. 91). It was decreed 
by the oracle that the whole of Attica should fall 
into the hands of the Persians (viii. 63). The 
gods are lords of all ; even the innocent must 
undergo the severest aflliotions, and thus no one 
should be called happy till he is dead, and death 
is better than life. This interpretation of life is 
preeisely wlmt we find in Sophocles ; a profound 
and sincere piety animates both the historian and 
the poet (cf. H. Fold, Tragische Kunst bei llerodot , 
Borna-Leipzig, 1913). 

With philosophy as such Herodotus had no 
direct concern, lie refers to the philosophers 
only in so far as their ideas fall within the circle 
of ordinary knowledge. Thus he mentions the 
Orphio-Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
merely because that belief is met with among 
other peoples, and he traces it to Egypt. He 
refers to the eclipse predicted by Thales, and to 
tho gnomon and Anaximander’s map of the world. 
He mentions and discusses the various theories 
regarding the inundation of the Nile. Furthor, 
in his pages we may recognize the influence of the 
criticisms directed against tho popular religion by 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus. His conception of 
history likewise is rationalistic, though not always 
to the point : here he follows his forerunner Ileca- 
teeus. Faith and criticism commingle in him 
(‘melange de scepticisme et de foi’ [Hauvette, 


Hirodote, historicn des guerres mi digues, Paris, 
1894, p. 36]) ; and he prays that he may not on 
that account incur the displeasure of gods or 
heroes (ii. 45). In such rationalistic criticism we 
may distinctly trace the effects of the Sophistic 

E hilosophy of the time, and these effects may also 
e discerned elsewhere. It is altogether likely 
that Herodotus was personally acquainted with 
the more prominent Sophists ; Protagoras, too, had 
gone to Tnurii in 445 B.C. ; and Herodotus wrote 
his book in Athens between 432 and 425 B.C.— at a 
time, that is to say, when the leading Sophists 
were resident there. Even the style shows signs 
of Sophistic influence. Herodotus has a liking 
for pointed antithesis, and in his hands dialogue 
lias already become an art. This has been demon- 
strated in detail by W. Nestle (Beilage zum Pro- 
gramm des cvangelisch-theologischen Seminars in 
SchSntal, 1908), who also showB that the Sophistic 
theories of the nature and origin of civilization, of 
language, and of religious and political institutions 
were matters of eager interest to Herodotus, and 
have left their mark upon the composition of his 
work. Nestle asserts further that Herodotus had 
assimilated certain specific ideas from Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, and defends his view in 
Philol. lxx. (new ser. xxiv. [1911]) 242-273, whore 
he repels objections and criticizes other theories. 

The outstanding quality of Herodotus as a writer 
consists in his marvellous gift of narrative, and 
reveals itself in his delight in all the curious and 
interesting lore which he had accumulated and 
so deftly reproduces ; lienee his work has never 
lost the charm which it exercised from the very 
first. 

6. His dialect.— Herodotus wrote his History 
in the ionic dialect, the prevailing literary lan- 
guage of his time. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular type of Greek soon died out, and many 
spurious forms were introduced into his text by 
the copyists. Tins * Hyperionism ’ made its effects 
felt to a remarkable extent, and has been fostered 
by modern editors. The inscriptions and the poets 
furnish us with the authentic forms. r J£he older 
literature relating to this question is given in 
It. Meister, Die Mimiamben des Herodas, Leipzig, 
1893, p. 771 f.; cf. also H. W. Smyth, The Sounds 
and Inflections of the Greek Dialects : Ionic , Oxford, 
1894 ; O. Hoffmann, Die priech. Dialekte , iii., ‘Der 
ionische Dialokt,’ Gottingen, 1898; A. Fritscb, 
in Vcrhandlungen der aeutschen Philologen u. 
Schulmdnncrin Bremen , Leipzig, 1900, p. 168ff. 
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General and primitive (A. C. Haddon), p. 

633. 

American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 637. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 642. 

Buddhist.-— See Saints (Buddhist). 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 646. 

Egyptian (K. Sethe), p. 647. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (General and 
primitive). — In dealing with hero-cults, one must 
distinguish between a manes - or ancestor-cult aris- 
ing out of beliefs in ghosts and spirits and the 
worship which in course of time may come to be 
offered to the personages of astral and other myths. 
It is with the latter that the present article is con- 
cerned, and not with mythology as such. 

The term * hero ’ is usually applied to one who 
stands out from among ordinary mortals by his 
superior quality or qualities, conspicuous bravery 
or sustained power of endurance being the distin- 
guishing featuros. But there is a large class of 
persons in oral tradition and literature who stand 
out from their fellows by reason of their invent- 
ivenesl, or moral or intellectual qualities, by the 
introduction of new cults, and, above all, by what 
they have done to improve the various conditions of 
human existence— these are usually spoken of as 
* culture-heroes.’ Amongst the renowned dead there 
are all gradations in oral tradition — from the men 
who are recognized as mere mortals to those of 
such transcendent powers that they may be classed 
as demi-gods or godlings ; indeed, it is often impos- 
sible to say where the possession of true godslnp 
begins. Literary records, however, have been so 
thoroughly worked over m many cases that a more 
precise classification is here generally possible. 

A hero is nearly always regarded as the spirit of 
a dead ^»an. IBs origin may be unknown ; his 
mortal birth may be recorded ; or he may have had 
an equivocal begetting, bem" the son of a virgin, 
or of partly divine and partly human parentage ; 
or, again, he may be the son of supernatural 

{ tarents; but in all cases he is supposed to have 
ived as a mortal amongst mortals and died as 
they do. 

The belief in the continuity of life may be taken 
as universal, death being merely an episode between 
two phases of continuous existence. Under normal 
conditions the individual possesses the same char- 
acter after as before death ; and, Bince most persons 
are friendly to their kinsmen and willing to help 
them, so spirits, though theoretically resident m a 
land of their own, are ready to assist those who 
have not passed through the intermediate state of 
death. The practice of appealing, especially when 
danger is imminent, to the spirits or ghosts of men 
is very widely spread among various peoples. This 
appeal may take the form of an invocation or of a 
prayer, or simple rites may be performed, generally 
at stated times ; thus an incipient worship may oe 
performed which could readily pass into a definite 
cult. At what stage this process is interrupted 
depends largely upon the social and religious 
institutions of the people in question ; ana the 
extent to which the recognition of heroes attains 
may vaiy from tame to time, as is shown by the 
progressive vulgarization of hero-cults by the 
Ancient Greeks. The hero-cult of Ancient Greece 
resembled that of the ehthonian divinities and of 
the dead, and was quite distinct from that of the 
later Olympians. A bleeding of the two is seen in 
the ease of Herakles : 


Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 662. 

Hebrew (G. Margoliouth), p. 666. 

Indian (H. Jacobi and W. Crooke), p. 668. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 661. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 662. 

Muslim.— See Saints (Muslim). 

Slavic (J. MAchal), p. 664. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 667. 

'So then my Inquiries show dearly that Heraclea is an andent 
god, and those ot the Hellenes seem to me to act most rightly 
who have two temples of Heracles set up, and who sacriUce to 
the one os an immortal god and with the title of Olymplau, and 
make offerings ot the dead to the other as a hero ’ (Herodotus, 
H 44 [Macaulay 1). 'The Teutonic heroes are, In the main, 
historical personages^ never gods , though, like the Greek heroes, 
they aro sometimes endowed with semi-divine attributes or 
Interpreted as symbolical representations of natural forces' 
(EDr ll xiii, 876). 

The question more immediately before us is to 
determine os far as possible some of the ways in 
which hero-cults may have arisen among savage 
communities, but the evidence is by no means so 
extensive as might have been surmised. Person- 
ages who may be described as heroes are plentiful, 
but tlioir worship, or a cult in connexion with them, 
is rare. 

A people in a purely totemic stage of culture, 
e g. the Australian natives, can soarcely originate 
a manes-c\ilt, still less a hero-cult; and, Avhatever 
may have been the extraneous cultural influences 
that have penetiated into Australia, there has not 
been a development of either of these cults. The 
case is, however, different for Torres Straits ; and 
what occurs there is given in some detail, as it 
seems to bring out some suggestive points. Further 
information will be found in vols. v. and vi. of the 
Reports of the Ca7nbndge Raped, to Torres Strait ». 

Among the characters in the folk-tales of the 
Torres Straits Islanders all grades of individuals 
are found, from men to demi-gods. About some 
who were spoken of as men, nothing, or very little, 
is narrated that is miiaculous, they being simple 
warriors, or people who had adventures. There 
are others who could transform themselves into 
animals, or to whom something supernatural 
happened. Many were transformed into stars, 
stones, animals, or other objects. None of these 
individuals afiect the social or religious life of the 
natives to any great extent ; they merely serve to 
point a moral or to explain oertain objects or events. 
These more especially were relegated to a remote 
past, and some of them were spoken of by the 
Western Islanders as ad or adi. This word, 
according to 8. H. Itav ( Reports , iii. (1907] 89), 
now signifies a legend or honorific title; but 
probably it had the same significance as the 
term ad of the Murray Islanders (of the eastern 
group), which implies anything old and traditional, 
with the idea of a sanctity that is associated with 
ancient wont — thus certain of their folk-tales are 
ad, and all sacred and magical stones or obj'ects 
are ad. 

This idea of sanctity is also connected in varying 
degree with the culture-heroes. These belong to 
different categories. Some introduced improved 
methods of horticulture or fishing, and it is m this 
group that the marvellous begins to be prominent. 
The superior fertility of Murray Island is accounted 
for by the introduction of garden plants from Badu 
and Moa by two heroes— which at the same time 
explains the impoverishment of those two western 
islands. Two other heroes of the Murray Islands 
built the local fish -weirs, and taught variations in 
speech to certain other islanders, and they were 
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said by some to have instituted the shrine that 
makes coco nuts abundant (u zoqo). A great 
culture hero for \oge table food came from New 
Guinea, whither he returned after visiting the 
western and oastern islands of Torres Straits ; he 
instructed some islanders in language, stocked 
several reefs with the much-prized cone shell, and 
notably introduced plants useful to man. He was 
a very amatory person, and valuable economic 
plants sprang up as the result of his amours— one 
of the many examples of the close association in 
the mind of savage peoples of the sexual act with 
agricultural fertility. In the islands he was gener- 
ally called Sido, but there appears to have been 
some confusion between Stdo and Soldo. Sido, as 
Landtman informs us ( Festskrift til Ed. Wester- 
march, p. 69), was a great and highly praised hero 
in his lifetime, though he became a mischievous 
character during his wanderings after death. His 
was the first death, winch was also a murder, 
and all men must die and follow the route of his 
wanderings ; eventually he seems to have become 
the chief of the after-world. Soldo is essentially 
an agricultural hero. 

Certain death-ceremonies were introduced from 
the neighbouring mainland of New Guinea into 
some of the islands by two culture-heroes, Naga 
and Waiat, the relative importance of whom differs 
according to the island from which the information 
was obtained. Naga knew how to make masks in 
the form of animals, and instructed men in singing 
and dancing and in everything relating to the kwod, 
or ceremonial ground ; he is stated to have lived 
on Nagir. Waiat, who, according to one legend, 
livod on Mabuiag, stole a famous fish-mask from 
Naga. Waiat was represented by a rude and 
imperfect wooden image which was lodged in a 
square house on the neighbouring islet of Widal. 
Only old men had anything to do with the shrine, 
and whenever the house was rebuilt they held a 
special death- or spirit-dance, earar markai , which 
was also danced by them aiter the usual death- 
dances. Waiat was described as the head or chief 
of the tai, the gieat funeral ceremony or death- 
dance, during which the people ‘thought about 
what Waiat did.’ We are told that Naga went to 
Ugft, one of the eastern islands, wheie he taught 
the people how to poiform the death-dance, and 
that Waiat went to the Murray Islands. Accord- 
ing to the Murray Islanders, Waiet (as they call 
Waiat) mtioduced the zera markai and other death- 
danoes. In Water, the smallest of the three Murray 
Islands, Waiet was represented by a turtle-shell 
image of a man, which rested against the railings 
of a model of the platform of a canoe. No women 
were allowed to see these sacred objects, which 
were kept m a cave. There was an annual pilgrim- 
age of all the people of Mer and Dauar, tne other 
two islands, to the shrine ; the men and novitiates 
were segregated on one side of the island, and the 
women and children on the other, this being the 
occasion for an elaborate initiation ceremony. The 
essential cult of Waiet on Waier, so far as our 
information goes, was of an erotio character. 

Kwoiam, the wanior hero of Mabuiag, who 
fought natives of various islands, and even success- 
fully and single-handed attacked a village in New 
Guinea, lived with his mother, her brothers and 
sisters, and his sister’s son. This family-group 
constituted what may be termed the ' social unit ’ 
of a roatrilineal community, the father being so 
unimportant that his name has not been handed 
down. Kwoiam is said to have had the shovel- 
nosed skate for his totem (augud), which, amongst 
other circumstances, points to the Kwoiam cult as 
being later than totemism. Kwoiam made two 
crescentic objects of turtle-shell, which blazed 
with light when he wore them at night, and which 


lie nourished with tho savour of cooked fish. These 
objects were called augud (presumably because the 
natives did not know by what other sacred name 
to call them), and they became the insignia of the 
two phratnes into which the totem clans of Ma- 
buiag were formerly grouped. In this island 
Kwoiam was designated as adi, and occasionally 
he himself was spoken of as augud. In the Muralug 
group of islands he was regarded as the ‘ big 
augud,’ and the ‘ augud of every one in the island? 
Connected with the cult of Kwoiam were two 
heaps of shells, called navels of the augud, which 
were constructed to show that the two augud- 
emblems 01 lgmated there; and, when it was deemed 
necessary to foitify the latter, they were placed 
upon their respective navel-shrines. The cult of 
Kwoiam was associated with warfare, and when 
attacking an enemy tho warriors formed in two 
columns, each of which was led by a headman who 
wore tho Kwoiam emblem to which he was entitled. 
The moral value of the augud in war must have 
been very great, and tho natives themselves recog- 
nized the fact ; as one man said : ‘ Suppose we 
have not got an augud, how can we fight ?’ It is 
recorded that on one occasion the victorious Ma- 
buiag men refused to continue fighting the Moa 
men on account of the temporary absence of tho 
two augud- men. The Moa men also hod magical 
emblems associated with Kwoiam, but these were 
less potent than those of Mabuiag, ‘ Because 
Kwoiam belongs to Mabuiag and not to Moa.* The 
augud had to be treated with respect : in one foray 
a warrior in excess of zeal ran on in front of the 
column, but he stumbled and nearly broke his leg 
because he went m front of the relics, which should 
always go first, as Kwoiam was wont to do. 
Kwoiam’s mother originally came from an island 
near Cape York. There are very consistent 
accounts that in his physical appearance and 
psychical characteristics he resembled Australians 
and not Papuans He fought with an Australian 
javelin and spear-thrower, indeed, * all ho did wdli 
Mainland fashion ' ; he, his mother, and Jus nephew 
‘always kept to themselves, and weie li^e Mam- 
landers.* It is said that the natives of Cape York 
Peninsula also talk of Kwoiam. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life 
of the inhabitants of the western islands, so a 
group of brethren played a similar part for the 
natives of the central and eastern islands. The 
migrations and adventures of these heroes are 
enshrined in various legends which are current in 
several islands, though there is much obscurity 
and contradiction. The more probable version 
brings them from New Guinea, the other from 
Australia or some island to tho south. According 
to the former version, the hero Bomai went to 
several islands, and during his joumeyings he 
temporarily changed himself into various animals. 
On approaching Yam, he gave birth to his brothers 
Sigar (Sigai) and Kulka. Sigar remained on Yam, 
Kulka went to Aund, and Bomai to the Murray 
Islands. Some versions mention a brother named 
Seo, who went to Masig. 

According to one tale, Sigai and Maiau were the 
two brothers who went to Yam, and each became 
associated, in his animal form, with one of the two 
phratries. A shrine was erected to each, which 
consisted of a long low hut containing a turtle- 
shell model representing respectively a hammer- 
headed shark and a crocodile, and under each of 
these was a stone in which the spirit, the so-called 
augud, resided, and to them were attached human 
skulls and jaws. Outside the enclosure which 
screened the shrines from profane gaze were two 
heaps of Bhella which, as in the cult of Kwoiam, 
had a mystical connexion with the shrines, and 
were similarly termed * navels of the augud.’ The 
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shrines were so sacred that no uninitiated persons 
might visit them, nor did they know what they 
contained; they were aware of the existence of 
Sigai and Maiau, but they did not know that the 
•former was a hammer-headed shark and the latter 
a crocodile; this mystery was too sacred to bo 
imparted to the uninitiated. When the heroes 
were addressed, it was always by their human 
names, and not by their animal or totem names. 
Warriors would be enabled to go immune whither 
they liked if they sang certain songs at the shrines. 
They prayed as follows: *0 Augud Sigai and 
Augud Maiau, both of you close the eyes of these 
men so that they cannot see us.’ There was also a 
navel-shrine of Sigai on Tutu (Yam and Tutu m ere 
inhabited at different seasons by the same people). 
Before going to fight, the men stood around it, or 
around those on Yam, and thrust their bows and 
arrows into it so that they might not miss their 
aim ; and during the fight they called upon the 
names of the heroes. 

Judging from the human face-mask decorated 
with human skulls from Aurid, which almost 
certainly represents Kulka. we may surmise that 
there was a cult of that hero there, which was 
probably a war-cult. 

So far as the Murray Islands are concerned, it 
appears that Bomai, wno was often spoken of as 
Malu, came first and was recognized as a zoao, 1.0 
something sacred ; ho was represented by a human 
face-mask, with a beard of human jaw-bones. 
Later, Malu arrived with a fleet of canoes from 
various western islands m search of Bomai. Main 
also became a zogo, and was represented by a mask 
111 the form of a hammer-headed shaik. The 
foreigners exhibited certain dances m order to 
please their hosts, and then returned home. The 
Bomai-Malu cult predominated in the Murray 
Islands over all other cults, and the sacred men in 
connexion with it attained a considerable power, 
which they often used for their private ends. This 
edit had elaborate and prolonged initiation cere- 
monies, and appears to have been a seciet society 
or religions fraternity which took upon itself 
disciplinary functions ; indeed, it was very similar 
to some of the secret societies that are found in 
Melanesia. 

The western and central islands are not particu- 
larly fertile, so the natives spend a good deal of 
their time in fishing, and there is considerable 
intercourse between the various islands, due to 
trade or warfare. Here the hero-cults developed 
into war-cults. The isolated Murray Islands aic 
fertile, and the people are much given to horticul- 
ture; thus there was little inducement for tho 
hero-cult to develop into a war-cult, and it con- 
cerned itself more with the social life of the people, 
and the three temporary sacred men were on the 
way to become priests. 

Totemism was Btill in force in the western and 
central islands at the time of the arrival of tho 
hero-cults, but it had probably already disappeared 
in the Murray Islands. Everywhere, but perliaps 
more particularly in the eastern islands, there were 
numerous small family or local rituals, most of 
whioh were concerned with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared which replaced 
in the west the indefinite communal association of 
a totem with its clan by a definite personal relation 
with a superhuman being, and it is no wonder that 
it spread, being carried from island to island. 
These cults also provided both the Western and 
the Eastern Islanders with a synthesis whioh had 
hitherto been lacking, as the men could now meet 
as members of a common brotherhood, and a feel- 
ing of intense pride in new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to these hero-cults of 
Torres Straits occurs in Fiji. The people of Viti- 


Levu are divided into two groups, the Kai Veisma 
and the Kai Kukuraku, which trace their descent 
from Veisma and Rukuruku, who drifted across 
the big ocean and taught the people the cult 
associated with the large stone enclosures, nangci. 
Veisma arrived first, and where he landed the 
tunnenc plant sprang up; where Rukuruku first 

f ilaced his foot the candle-nut grew. Their fol- 
owers paint themselves respectively with the yel- 
low or black pigment obtained from these plants. 
When the two heroes landed, they said : * Let us go 
to the Chief of Vitongo and ask him to divide ms 
men between us that we may teach them the nanga , 
for which purpose we have come to Fiji* (JosKe, 
Interned. Arch, fur Ethnogr. n. 258). Tho lost 
clause points to a definite propaganda, and it is 
possible that a similar movement may have taken 
place in Torres Straits, since there is not the 
slightest trace m tradition or elsewhere of secular 
aggression. 

The great mythological personages of southern 
Melanesia are Qat of tho Banks Group, Tagaro of 
the New Hebrides, and certain of their brothers. 
Qat, who liad a mother but no father, is usually 
regarded as a spirit (vui) that never was a man, 
though in some places he is said to have been a 
great man of old times. Codrmgton ( Melanesians , 
p. 155) says : 

• It la impossible to take Qat very seriously or to allow him 
divine rank. . . . When he i8 said to oreate, he ia adding only 
to the furniture of tho world in which he was born ' 

It is related of him that he made men, pigs, trees, 
rocks, as the fancy took him, and also night. He 
was always ready to play tricks on his envious 
brothers, "but not in malice. He disappeared by 
his canoe (in which were his wife, brothers, and 
all living creatures) being washed out to sea in a 
deluge. At the legendary home of Qat, 

* there la still the stump of & tree which Qat cut down for his 
canoe .... men who are outting a canoe make sat rifioes at 
this stump, throwing down money there that their < unoo may 
be swift and strong and never wrecked ’ fp. lil f ) ‘ The tataro 

of the Banks’ Islands, which may be called a prayer, is strictly 
an invocation of the dead. . . . The Banks’ Islanders are clear 
that tataro is properly made only to the dead ; yet the spirits, 
vui, Qat and Marawa [the spider, a friend of his] are addressed 
in the same way ’ (p. 146). 

They were prayed to for success, riches, safety 
when at sea, and other blessings. In the New 
Hebrides Tagaro takes the place of Qat. In the 
Banks Islands and northern New Hebrides there 
is an institution called Qat, into which a rigorous 
secret initiation is necessary, the Qat itself being 
a very elaborate and difficult dance in which the 
performers wear lofty hats or masks. Codrmgton 
says that ‘ the name Qat refers to the hats and not 
to the vui * (p. 85), and he does not allude to any 
connexion between tho dance and the spirit. It is 
obvious that there is yet a groat deal to learn 
about Qat and Tagaro, and v, hat has been stated 
above probably holds good for various mythical 
personages in Melanesia. <^at (Tagaro) apparently 
represents a human ghost in process of being sub- 
limated into a pure spirit. 

The case of the Polynesian cosmic hero, Mafil, 
is a good example of the difficulty with which a 
hero can become an actual and worshipped deity. 
The Mafil legends, in a complete or fragmentary 
form, are found all over Polynesia and in parts of 
Melanesia and Micronesia ; they are undoubtedly 
of remote antiquity, and certainly can be tiaced to 
the pre-histone Polynesians ; indeed, several hints 
of Hindu influence have been detected m them. 
Mafll is generally spoken of as the youngest of 
four brothers bearing the same name. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, though 
it is generally stated that his parents were super- 
natural beings. Although he lived a thoroughly 
human life, he was possessed of supernatural powers 
in addition to an inventive mind and a very tricky 
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and mischievous disposition lie was ‘ the fisher- 
man who pulls up islands,’ and he improved fish- 
traps and rendered fish-hooks and fish-spears more 
efficacious by adding barbs. According to different 
Polynesian legends, MaGi raised the sky, which 
till then had not been separated from tne earth, 
and thus lendered the earth habitable for his 
follow-men. He was also * the ensnarer of the 
sun,’ permitting him to pursue his course only on 
the condition that he went more slowly in order to 
increase the length of tho day. Mafll, by the aid 
of his cunning and magical powers, gave fire to 
mankind, ana some legends make him the fire- 
teacher as well as the fire-finder, as he taught men 
how to make fire by the friction of two sticks. In 
seeking immortality for man MaQI lost his life. 
There is a native saying: ’If Maui had not died, he 
could have restored to life all who had gone before 
him, and thus succeeded in destroying death.’ 
‘Maui’s death by his ancestress the Night fitly 
ends his solar career ’ (Tylor, PC i. 345). 

Weatervelt, from whom somo of th« foregoing Information 
has been borrowed, remarks . 1 It Is a little ourious that around 
the different homes of Maul, thore Is so little record of temples 
and priests and altars Ho lived too far back for priestly 
customs His story is the rude mvthleal survival of the days 
when of fchurch and oivil government there was none, and 
worship of the gods was practically unknown* ( Legends <\f 
Ma-ul, p. 11). It. Taylor sajs ‘Though regarded [in New 
Zealand] as a god, he does not appear to have been generally 
prayed to as one , jet he was Invoked for their kumara [sweet 
potato] crops and success in fishing ’ (Te Ika a Maui*, p 133) 

If any hero deserved worship it was MaQI, ami 
yet even he does not appear to have achieved it. 
Tylor points out that 

‘ Tancaroa and Maui are found blending in Toljnesia even to 
full Identification. It is neither easy nor safe to fix to dellnito 
origin tho Protean shapes of South Sea mythology, but on the 
whole the native myths are apt to embody cosmic ideas, and as 
tho idea of the Sun preponderates in Maui, so the idea of the 
Heaven In Taaroa * (op ctL 11 846) 

The Polynesian Creator is called Kanaroa in 
Hawaii, Taaroa in Tahiti, Tangaroa in Mangaia 
and New Zealand, Tangaloa in Samoa and Tonga. 
In Tahiti some maintained that ‘ Taaroa was ouly 
a man who was deified after death’ (Ellis, Polyn, 
Jiescanhcs, i. 323), though by othora lie was spoken 
of as the progenitor of tho other gods. Tangaroa 
was not a very important personage in Mangaia, 
for he had only one inarae, or altar, and that was 
almost neglected, the only ofioring over presented 
being the firstfruits of newly planted coco -nut 

f ialms (Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 19). Ho can be 
inked up with Tagaro of the New Hebrides and 
with Qat of the Banks Islands, whose brothers 
were Tongaro the Wise, Tangaro the Fool, etc. It 
would lie tedious to detail the various heroio figures 
that appear in tho legendary lore of Oceania, 
but the samples selected will suffice to indicate 
their general oharactor, which finds parallels all 
the world over. 

Tho majority of tales about heroes belong to 
those classed as myths, since their object is essen- 
tially retiological. The residue are more correctly 
termed legends, being narratives of what is be- 
lievod to nave happened, though these hero-tales 
in many cases may be degraded myths. It has 
often been stated that mythology is the source 
neither of religion nor of morality, but of science, 
philosophy, poetry, and histoiy. The tale or myth 
about a hero may serve to explain natural pheno- 
mena, may bo in itself an interesting and amusing 
narrative, may inculcate social observances or 
illustrate the danger of neglecting them, may 
stimulate the listener to high endeavour, or may 
evoke the feeling of mystery and awe. All this 
may be accomplished without the hero being 
worshipped; e.g., no worship is accorded to the 
culture -heroes —-often ‘transformers’ and even 
tricksters— of the North American Indians, more 
especially those of the north-west coast, which 
fact may well be due to the absence of any manes - 


cult and to the existence of the belief in mamtu. 
It is probably very rare for all the myths of a given 
people to be indigenous, but many have been bor- 
rowed along with other cultural elements at various 
times. With the myth comes the hero, and, who, 
ever he was in his place of origin, he speedily 
becomes naturalized, and in his new home places 
where certain incidents took place are pointed out, 
and many rocks or other natural objects testify to 
the truth of the taie, nor does it matter though 
these should be reduplicated in various localities. 
The vitality of the myth depends less upon its ex- 
planatory significance than upon the personality of 
the hero, but the development of a cult of the hero 
would seem to depend upon the socio-religious 
condition of the recipients. 

From an examination of the evidence from Torres 
Straits, it would seem that, though several men of 
olden time may fairly be termed culture-heroes, 
yet no practical notice is taken of them— another 
illustration of the remark that a prophet has no 
honour in Ins own country. Those who have 
attained such recognition are Kwoiam the Aus- 
tralian, Waiat, ana Bomai and his companions, 
who came fiom New Guinea. Foi what causes 
may wo assume that they were honoiuedl The 
answer here seems to be that it was the introduc- 
tion of a new religious cult that reacted socially. 
The introduction of fearsome masks and new death- 
dances stimulated the imagination and the religious 
feelings of the recipients. The valorous deeds and 
evident supernatural power of the Australian ber- 
serker not unnaturally gave rise to a war-cult. 
The following testimony from a native indicates 
how patriotism may be engendered in a savage : 


' The fame of Kwoiam caused the name of Mabulag to be 


feared for many a long day, and, although the Island was rooky 
itavel^ infertile, * “■ “ *- 


, Kwoiam covered It with honour 


and comparat 

and glory, thus showing how the deeds of a single man can 
glorify a place In itself of little worth ’ (Reports, v. 83). 


The cult of the mysterious brethren is more diffi- 
cult to explain. It ib obvious that, whatever.it 
was originally, it developed into a war-cult in tne 
western and central islands, but the bellicose aspect 
died of inanition in the Murray Islanifc. It pro- 
bably would not matter whether totemism were 
flourishing or waning when the new cultural influ- 
ences came in from New Guinea ; they introduced 
new religious ideas, and were not hampered by 
local totemic restrictions. Thus a wider social 
grouping became possible, the members of which 
were united by a common religious sentiment and 
cult. Additional strength would be given to the 
movement were it originally or ultimately con- 
nected with warfare. We are justified in conclud- 
ing that here, and probably elsewhere, totemism 
dm not develop into a hero-cult, but rather that 
this was grafted on to the existing totemism and 
eventually more or less supplanted it. It has not 
yet been determined whether these hero-cults 
originated in New Guinea, or, as is more probable, 
wandered from further afield, gathering mystery 
in their progress. What were the heroes in their 
home country ? The problems of the Torres Straits 
heroes are simple compared with those of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The hero, apart from the ancestor, 
has slignt chance of being worshipped while he is 
still recognized as a human ghost. Time, distance, 
or forgetfulness may transform him into a spirit 
that never was a man, and a cult may begin ; the 
same agencies may continue the process, aided per- 
haps by other cultural influences ; and a worshipful 
goaling or even god may have developed. Omm 
vgnotumpro magnifico. 

Lmuuroa*.— B. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, 2 vole., Lon- 
don. 1003 ; J. B. Harrison, Religion of Ancient Greece, do. 1005, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion *, Oambridgo, 1908; 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Rxpeditum to Torres 


Straits, vote. v. (do. 1904), and vi. (1908): G. Lnndtman, 
‘ Wanderings of tho Dssd ir ’ * ~ * * 
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Papuan*,’ Feetekrift til Ed. Westermarck. Helsingfors, 1012 ; 


god of Polynesia. and of his Mother Hina, Honolulu, 1910; 
.R Taylor, Te Ika a Maui*, Londoj, 1870; W. EUis. Poly- 
nesian Researches, 4 vols., do. 1881 ; w. W. Gill, Myths and 
Songs from the South Paeifio, do. 1870. 

A. C. Haddon. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (American). - 
x. Extent and distribution.— Primitive America is, 
in a sense, the land par excellence of heroes and 
hero-gods, and its most characteristic myths and 
legends are those which deal with the birth, 
growth from infancy up to manhood, exploits, and 
achievements of such more or less divine or won- 
derful personages. Nor is the r61e of hero-god 
confined to man or superman alone, for the whole 
animal woild, in its most remarkable diversities 
of kinds and of species, finds representatives also 
m the numerous divinities and seini-divinities on 
lecord— in the mythologies, national legends, eto., 
of the American Indian tribes from Alaska to 


Tierra del F uego, and over the broad expanse of 
the double continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. D. G. Brinton, the first ethno- 
logist to devote to this interesting topic a special 
monograph, says, in his American Hero-Myths 
(p 27): 

’The native tribes of this Continent had many myths, and 
among them there was one which was so prominent, and re- 
curred with such strangely similar features in localities widely 
asunder, that it has for years attracted my attention, and 1 
have been led to present ft os it occurs among several nations 
far apart, both geographically and m point of culture. This 
myth is that of the national hero, their mythiool oivilizer and 
teacher of the tribe, who, at the same time, was often identified 
with the supreme deity and the creator of the world. It is the 
fundamental myth of a very large number of Amerioan tribes, 
and on its recognition and interpretation depends the oorrect 
understanding of most of their mythology ana religious life ’ 

James Mooney expresses himself thus on the 
same subject (14 RBEW, pt. ii. p. 658) : 

‘Probably every Indian tribe, north and south, had its early 
hero god, the great doer or teacher of all first things, from the 
Iuskeha and Manabozho of the ruder Iroquoion and Algonquian 
Ur the Quetzalcoatl, the Boahico, and the Vlrocqcha of the 
more cultivated Aztecs, Muyscas, and Qulchuaa of the milder 
southland.’ 

The range of the culture-hero and hero-god 
among the American Indians is very great : 

4 Among the roving tribes of the north this hero is hardly 
more than an expert magician, frequently degraded to the level 
of a common trickster, who, after ridding the world of giants 
and monsters, and teaching nls people a few simple arts, retires 
to the upper world to rest and smoke until Borne urgent 
necessity again requires his presence below. Under softer 
southern skies the myth takes more poetic fonn, end the hero 
becomes a person of dignified presence, a father and teacher 
of his ohlldren, a very Christ, worthy of all love and reverence, 
who gathers together the wandering nomads and leads them to 
their destined country, where he instructs them in agriculture, 
housebuilding, and the art of government, regulates authority, 
and Inculcates peaceful modes of life. . . . When at last his 
work is well accomplished, he bids farewell to his sorrowing 
subjects, whom he consoles with the sacred promise that he 
will one day return and resume his kingdom, steps into bis 
magic boat by the seashore, and sails away out of their sight to 
the distant land of sunrise ’ (ib ). 

Such a figure, e.g., was the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl, for wnom the Indiana mistook Cortez, the 
destroyer of their native culture, thinking that he 
was their hero returning. Elsewhere in primitive 
America the white man (hut very briefly, since his 
acts soon betrayed him) has been thougnt a return- 
ing hero or di vinity. W ith these ancient hero-gods 
of theirs some' of the Indian peoples were prone to 
identify the Christ of the European religions. 

The culture-hero idea is often more typically 
American than that of deity. After pointing out 
that * gods are a conception that does not flourish 
among the American Indians,’ in his sketch of 
‘Types of Indian Culture in California,’ A. L. 
Kroeber says (p. 91 f.) : 

‘The Indian substitute for the deity is the culture-hero. The 
god creates ; by the introduction of character he can be differ- 
entiated, and the interaction of distinct deities makes god 
myths. The culture hero is a man ; he is olwaj ■ alone. Where 
he occurs in several personages In one mythology, these are 


only repetitions of one another. In North and South America 
he Is the same. Now he is more heroic, dignified, even pathetic, 
a benefactor and teacher ; now more inquisitive, enterprising, 
obscene, and ridioulous. It is a commonplace that his character 
varies between these qualities from episode to episode in the 
same mythology. But he is always a man in spirit, and he 
always stands alone in his world. He make* the world or re- 
makes it from existing earth brought hiiu by an assistant 
animal , be does not create it He changes individual men, co- 
existent with him, to animals ; he does not create the world’s 
animals and plants He does not create man, but finds and 
helps him. He is the one and the only possible character of 
Amerioan mythology ; he it the Indian himself in his naked- 
ness.’ 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general 
statement, but Kroeber romaiks that ‘even those 
specific cases that are exceptions usually rest on a 
wider basis that conforms with the conditions here 
described * (p. 92). 

2 . Human heroes. — The child as hero and hero- 
god among the American Indians has already been 
touched upon (see art. Children [American], vol. 
hi. p. 625). Much valuable information concern- 
ing human heroes in the mythology of the N. 
American Indians will he found in Lowie’s mono- 
graph on ‘The Test-Theme’ ( JAFL xxi. [1908] 
97-148), where the conclusion is reached that ‘a 
maj’ority of North American test-tales have human 
heroes and a human setting ’ (p. 132). He remarks 
further (p. 134) : 

‘ 80 far os the tales related of sun and moon are concerned, 
far-reaching similarities distinguishing them as a group from 
human folk-tales cannot be detected. Solar and lunar heroes 
are human beings named after, or somehow identified with, sun 
and moon ’ Again (p 182): ’The tent-theme, in its funda 
mental ideas, the imposition of a difficult or dangerous task 
and a mutual or competitive trial of strength, is evidently 
derived from human experience ’ 

Among the test-themes noted by Lowie in N. 
American Indian tales are the following : 

Flight to the sky, snnpping-door, tests by cruel relatives 
spine-seat, wedge test, capture of animals, fight* with animals, 
striking trees, vagina dentata, sweat-house, fire ordeal, trials 
of strength, trip to the under world, pushing hero down a 
precipice, attempt to drown hero, foiling trees, hero swallowed 
by clam, fish, eto , hero sent to get berries in winter and like 
errands, imitation of host, killing monsters, etc. 

Lowie discusses briefly, under the head of hero- 
tales, these types : 

Western ‘transformer’ myths, myths of the Californian 
Maldu, ‘lodge-boy* and ‘thrown away* cycle (Plains Indians, 
etc), Pueblo twin myths, rabbit-cycle (Pouka, Menoinini), 
blood-clot cycle (Blackfoot, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapoho, (Iron 
Ventre), star-boy (Crow, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapoho, Kiowa, 
Gros Ventre, Black root). 

Details concerning some of these heroes will be found In 
Gnnncll’s Blackfoot Lodge Tales (1903) and Pawnee Hero 
Stories and Folk-Tales (1889) , G A. Dorsey’s Pawnee Mytho- 
logy (1900), Mythology of the Wichita (1904), Traditions of the 
Ankara (1904); G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber ’• Traditions 
of the A rapaho (1908). 

Among the Plains tribes the * poor boy ’ seems 
to be a common and favourite hero in folk-tales. 
With the Ankara, as with the Skidi Pawnee, 
according to Dorsey (Trad, of Ankara , d. 6), ‘ the 
poor boy ... is the culture-liero, while Coyote, 
the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a 
very inferior part.’ The chief heroes of this sort 
among the Caddo are Star-Boy, Sun-Boy, and 
Burnt-Hands — the last the Burnt- Belly of the 
Skidi Pawnee. Similar heroes are the following, 
in one way or another; the Wintun (California) 
Boy-dug-out-of-the-ground, Micmac Spring-Boy, 
Gros Ventre Found-in-tlie-grass, Bellacoola and 
Chilcotin Salmon-Boy, Cherokee Boy-with-scro- 
fula, Ponka and Menomini Rabbit, etc. 

Aocording to Boas ( JAFL xvn. [1904] 2), ‘the 
most stnking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its 
thoroughly human character,’ and ‘ with the excep- 
tion of a number of trifling tales and of a small 
number of longer tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditions occur m human society 
as it exists now.’ Stories telling of the feats of 
animals are rare, and animal-stones projier may 
have been borrowed from the Indians by the 
Eskimos. This opinion as to the rarity of animal 
stories among the Eskimos is not, however, shared 
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by Radxn (seo art Eskimos, vol. v. p. 393), who 
assigns u lnigir 1 ole to animal actors in Eskimo 
legends Boginas, who lias made a comparative 
study of (ho folk-lore of north-eastern Asia and 
that of noith- western Amenta, informs xt&{Amer 
Anthtop , new ser., iv. [1902JC05) that * the general 
character of the Chukchee and Eskimo tales is 

J uite ulike, and the chief topics on both sides of 
ering ISea are about the same.’ Hero-children 
and human heroes are common in both. The pre- 
valence of human hcioes in the folk-tales of the 
South American Indians (see art. CHILDREN 
[American]) will doubtless appear when we know 
moie about this rather neglected field of primitive 
mythology, and the characters interpreted as per- 
sonifications of sun and moon are revealed in their 
true nature, as has been the case with so many 
figures in the mythology of the northern continent. 

3 . Typical heroes and culture-heroes. —Tho 
Aztec Quetzalcoatl, the Mayan Itzanina, the Club- 
chan Boehica, and the Queclman Viraeocha have 
been discussed at considerable length by Brinton 
in his American Hero Myths, Myths of the Neio 
World, etc., and by more recent authorities. They 
are faiily com pat able with some of the great 
culbure-heioes of the Old World. The deeds that 
they accomplished include the cleaning up of tho 
monstci -ridden world, tho establishment of society 
and human civilization — all tliiugs, from making 
the earth lit for mankind to making mankind fit 
for the now earth. As 111 tho Old World, so m the 
New, their memory is connected alike with tho 
Paradise that oneo was and with that which is 
some time again to come. Besides such gieat 
figures as those tliero aie scores of others less 
majestic and less attractive. 

Concerning tho culture - heroes of some of the 
tribes of tho North-west Pacific Coast, F. Boas 
says (Indiantsche So gen, p. 339) : 

‘ What gives the traveller (or wanderer) tale It* character, 
In thl* region, Is tho sharp distinction of the culture-deity from 
the “ Kuiunspiegel ” Neither the Cikla of the Chinook, nor the 
OlUs of the Coast Salish, the Kumsnootl of tho Oomox, the two 
Travellers of tho Nutka, nor the K'&nig yilak' of the Newetteo 
play, in connection with their culture mission, such tricks as 
do the Raven in nortnern British Columbia, the Gloosutp of 
the Miunacs, the Manabosho of the OJibwa, the Napi of the 
IHackfeet, the Coyote of the tribes of the southern Rocky 
Mountains, or the r ‘ Boatman " of tho northern Athapascans 
Such tricks are not entirely lacking, but are transferred to 
different animals or other beings, such as the Bluejay among 
the Chinook, the Mink and the Raven among the Coast Salish, 
Oomox, and Nowettee, as Kwotlath. the Mink, and the Raven 
among the Nutkae. The Shuswap have not made so sharp a 
distinction, aud, through their influence, the separation is not 
so clear among the Fraser River tribes as among the other Coast 
peoples The separation is clearest among the Coast Bahsh 
and the Bil<|ula The Coast Salish of Puget Sound ha\ e hkew ise 
not carried out the distinction ’ 

Boas lias also discussed the question of tho hero 
and the transformer in his Introduction to Teit’s 
‘ Traditions of the Thompson ltiver Indians of Brit. 
Col * (Mem. Amer. Folk-Lore Soc. vi. [1898] 1-12). 

The general character of the hero-myth of tho 
Californian aborigines is briefly sketched by A. L 
Kroeber in his art. on * The Religion of the Indians 
of California.* The primary feature of the myth- 
ologies of the Indians of the north-westein pait of 
the State is ‘a very deeply impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished, race, who, by first 
living the life and performing the actions of man- 
kind, were tiie producers of all human institutions 
and arts as welt as of some of the phenomena of 
nature’; while second in impoitance are 'myths 
dealing with culture heroes more or less of the 
trickster type familiar from so many other parts 
of North America’ (p. 343). In central California, 
where there * is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions,’ the ereatoi 
seldom has ‘tricky exploits or defeats’ attributed 
to him — such tilings belong to an antithetic 
secondary creature, usually the Coyote. In the 


northern half of the central area, however, ‘the 
creator is generally anthropomorphic ; if not, he 
is merged into one personage with the more or less 
tricky Coyote.’ I 11 southern California appears 
the long origin-myth of a thoroughly south-western « 
and Pueblo character. The mythology of the 
southern part of California resembles that of tho 
south-west rather than that of the lest of tho State. 
As Kroeber notes (p 344), tho mythology of the 
north-western region of California ‘ shows affinities 
to the North Pacific Coast in its prevalence of tho 
culture-horo and trickster over the creator.’ 

The Maidu of northern central California fur- 
nish us with Kodoyanpe (Earth-Namer, 01 Earth- 
Maker), a transformer-creator type ; also Onkoito, 

‘ a supematurally born destroyer, conqueror, and 
avenger.’ The northern Win tun conception of 
Olelbis ‘shows a developed and a lofty conception 
of a creator,’ while among the southern Wmtun 
‘ there is little antithesis between creator and 
Coyote m the creation myth.* In the mythology 
of the Shasta, Coyote is both creator and trickster, 
although tho resemblance to the mythology of 
the north-western area is not very great. The 
Klamath (or Lutuami) K’mukamtch, or Old Man, 
‘is not tho “good cieator” of the Maidu Wmtun, 
Yuki, and Wishosk; he is deceitful, with tho 
character of tho typical culture hero trickster * 
Tn many things, indeed, he suggests the Algonkian 
Manabozho. 

The Onbwa Naniboju or Nanabozhu, the Mis- 
sissaga Nambo/hu or Wambozhu, the Snuteux 
Ojibwa Nenaboj or Nanabush, the Ottawa Nena- 
bozhu, the Menomim Manabozho or Manabush, 
the Nipissing Nenabojo, all correspond to the Croe 
Wisakctchak, and, more or less, to the Blackfoot 
Napi or Napiu, the Micmac Glooscap, eto. The 
stones of the deeds and exploits of this hero-god, 
who figures in the creation-myth and the deluge- 
legends of these Indians, who taught them many 
of the arts and inventions, and who sometimes 
deceived as well as helped them, have been eouo- 
lated and discussed by Chamberlain (JAFL iv. 
[1891] 193-213) The most detailed aicount of 
some of the deeds of tins Algonkian cultuie-lieio 
is givon in W. J. Hollmann’s article and monograph 
on the Menommi Indians (14 JIJIKW, pt. i pp 
3-328) The culture-hero of the Sacs and Foxes 
(also Algonkian) is Wlsa'kft. A contest with tho 
manitous appears in the story of Wisa'ka lecordod 
by Jones (Fox Texts, pp 336-379), which includes 
tne flood-legend • 

'The theme of the following story is the struggle of the 
oulture-hero to subdue tho manitous and make the world ready 
for tho people who are to come after. It is tho most sacred 
myth of the Foxes ; and with the 8auks It is the mj th on which 
rests the nwdiwiunn, a religious Bociety which preserves the 
most sacred forms of religious worship It is in two parts : 
first, the struggle of the culture-hero with the manitous, in 
which the death of his brother, the flood, and tho defeat of 
the manitous are the leading events ; second, the pacification 
of the culture-hero by the manitous, and the restoration of 
pace, preliminary to setting the world in order for a home of 
the people * (p. 886), 


This subjugation of the manitous is also one of 
the labours of Manabozho or Nanabozhu among 
the Ojibwas, etc. The culture-hero myth of the 
Sacs and Foxes has been recoxded by Jones ( JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 226-239). After preparing the earth 
for mankind and driving off the manitous, who 
had sought to destroy him, Wlsa'kd proceeded as 
follows (p. 237) : 


' WIsa'kaha then created the people, making the first men 
and the first women out of olnv, that was as red as the reddest 
blood (hence the Indian name of the Foxes, Meakwa' Kiflgi, 
' Red- Earths '] And he made them after the race of his mother. 
He taught them how to hunt, and he taught them how to grow 
food in the fields ; he taught them all kinds of sports, and tie 
taught them how to live peacefully with one another : he taught 
them how to sing and dance and pray, and he taught them all 
manner of other good things.* 

Thou ho left the people, going away to live is 
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the north, but promising to return one day to take 
them to their new home in the west, where they 
were to dwell for ever with their kindred who had 
gone before them . Wlsa’ kft is represented as being 
1 ever youthful. The culture-myth relates in detail 
‘the divinity’s benevolent acts toward men, his 
teaching the people the way to live, and his pre- 
paration for them of a home after death in the 
spirit world.* 

In his Fox Texts (1007) Jones published (pp. 
228-379) a number of stories of the culture-hero 
Wisa'kfi, concerning whom he observes (p. 228) : 

1 The Btones to follow are typical of that mass of narrative 
in which the culture-hero moves, now as a buffoon doing tricks 
to others and having them done to him, and now as a bene- 
factor and as an altruistic character Sometimes he is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled child, and stoops to acts most 
degrading for the accomplishment of an end ; and again he 
rises to the dignity of a wise, all powerful deitv He is almost 
always represented as dwelling with lus grandmother, whom 
the Foxes sj mboluse os the Barth ’ 

In one instance only is Wisa'kk referred to as 
having ife or children. In some of lus difficulties 
his grandmother comes to his aid. He comes to 
grief often in tiymgto imitate lus host {e.g. skunk 
or duck) ; he accepts challenges, and thereby 
becomes a victim of his own foolishness. 

Of Glooscap, the culture • hero of the Micmac 
and closely related Algonkian Indians of Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Charles (1. 
Leland says, m The Algonquin Legends of New 
England (p. 2), that, while he is an appalling 
giant in his contests with huge monsters ami other 
creatures, 

4 in the family circle he is the most benevolent of gentle heroes, 
and has his oft-repeated little standard Jokes Yet lie never, 
like the Manabozho-Ulawatha of the Chippewas, becomes silly, 
cruel, or fantastic He has his roaring revel with a brother 
giant, even as Thor went fishing in fierce fun with the frost god, 
but he is never low or feeble ' 

He informs us further (p. 13) that ‘Glooscap is 
always a gentleman.’ 

Edward Sapir (‘ Wishram Texts,’ Publ. Amer 
Ethnol. Soc . li. [1909] p xi) says of one of his 
Fftdian informants, who is * theoretically a Method- 
ist,* but m mind-content ‘ to all intents and 
pui poses #n unadulterated Indian,’ that 
4 he implicitly believes in the truth of all the myths he narrated, 
no matter how puerile or ribald they might seem Coyote lie 
considers as worthy of tho highest respect, despito the n 
diculous and lascivious sides of his character : and with him 
he is strongly inclined to identify the Christ of the whites, tor 
both he and Coyote lived many generations ago, and appeared 
in this world in order to better the lot of mankind.’ 

Other culture-heioes are recorded from the 
various American Indian tribes, besides the 
‘transformers' of the North Pacific coast legion 
treated of by Boas, in las lndianxsche Sagen (1895), 
and m the mythological data of the Jesup Expedi- 
tion, published by the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York), and besides the cycle 
of animal and bird heroes and semi-heroes of the 
Pacifio slope, such as Haven, Blue- Jay, Coyoto, 
and Mink. The following may be mentioned : 

Klamath K’mukamtcb, the Y 01d Man’ of many western 
tribes of North America ; the Hidatsa Itamapisa ; the Mandan 
Kumuckmuckenah ; the Arapaho Niharxyan ; the Cherokee 
Was! ; the Cheyenne Vihuk ; ithe Tarascan Curicaberis ; the 
Central American Kukulkan and Vot&n ; the Moxo Arama , the 
Guarajo Abaangul; the Tupian Carubsug and Maire Monan: 
the Paressi Uasale; the Guaycuru Karakara, the B&katri 
Kamushim ; the Carayan Kabol ; the Arawakan Kamu ; the 
Guarani Tamoi; the Izi of the tribes on the Uaupes, the 
Guaraunan Above. 

Some brief details concerning many of the South 
American heroes and culture-heroes will be found 
in Ehrenreich’s Die Mythcn und Legenden der 
sudamerikamschcn Urvolker (Berlin, 1905). 

4. Culture-hero, clown, deceiver. — In an article 
on 4 The Hero-God of the Algonkins as a Cheat and a 
Liar,’ published first m the American Antiquarian 
in 1885 and then again in his Essays of an 
Americanist (1890, pp. 130-134), D. G. Brinton 
called attention to the curious fact of the attribu- 
tion to certain culture-heroes of the Algonkian 


Indians of the characteristics of trickery, deceit, 
lying, and clownishness of various sorts. This 
was illustrated from the name of the culture-hero 
of the Micmacs, Glooscap {Glus-gahbe, ‘ jugglei 
with words,’ ‘word-breaker,’ ‘deceiver’)} and a 
similar meaning was said to attach to the Gree 
WxsakctchAk, the analogue of Gloosoap with this 
western Algonkian tribe Speaking of Michabo, 
to whom innumerable tricks are attributed, 
Brinton says ( Essays of an Americanist, p. 133) : 

4 Michabo doe* not oonquer his enemies by brute force, nor 
by superior strength, but by craft and ruses, by transforming 
himself into unexpected shapes, by cunning and strategy He 
thus comes to be represented as the arch-deoelver ; but In a 
good sense, as his enemies on w horn he practises these wiles are 
also those of the human race, and he exercises his powers with 
a benevolent intention. 

‘Thus it comes to pass that this highest divinity of these 
nations, their chief god and culiuro hero, bears in familiar 
narrative tho surprising titles— 44 the liar," 44 the cheat,’ 4 and 
“the deceiver. 

In The Myths of the New World, however, 
Brinton gives another view of the matter, us 
follows (p. 194) . 

4 In many of the tales which tho whites have preserved of 
Michabo he seems half a wizard, half a simpleton lie is full of 
pranks and wiles, but often at a loss for a meal of victuals , 
c\ er itching to try his m&gio arts on great beasts and often 
meeting ludicrous failures therein , envious of tho powers of 
others, and constantly striving to outdo them in what the\ do 
best; In short, little more than a malicious buffoon, delighting 
in practical jokes, and abusing his superhuman powers for 
selfish and Ignoble ends. 

• But this is a low, modern, and corrupt version of the 
character of Michabo, bearing no more resemblance to Ills real 
and ancient one than the language and acts of our Saviour and 
the Apostles in the coarse Mastery Plays of the Middle Ages do 
to those recorded bv the Evangelists.’ 

That some of the Indiana under Christian 
influence may have turned to ridicule their old gods 
is quite possible. J. A. Cnoq {Lex. Algonq ., Mon- 
treal, 1886, s.v. * Wisakodjak,’ p. 443), e g., says * 

‘The word Wuakedjak is now employed only derisively by 
Christian peoples. With them, W waked /ak, like Ifenabojo, is 
about synonymous with monkey (mu/e) in a figurative sense. 
Thus, it is Baid of anybody who imitate* what he sees done, 

“ He is a Wwakedjak. * 

J. D. Prince, in his introduction to KulOskap, 
the Master, says concerning KulOskap (Glooscap), 
the culture-hero of the Micmacs, lWumaquoddios, 
and Penobscots (p. 33) . 

4 Kulfiskap (Klftskftbc) is a god man of truly Indian type who 
undoubtedly represents the principle of good, and particularly 
good nature, as opposed to his twin brother Malsum the Wolf, 
who may be called the Ahrim&n of the Wabanakl, although 
this is almost too dignified a term ’ 

He remarks further (p. 34) : 

‘The tendency of Kulfisk&p, in spite of his name, was 
essentially benevolent. Oddly enough, KulOskap means 44 the 
liar," from a stem klOsk, “lie” + ap, “a man, person, one 
who stands.” . . . This appellation, uncomplimentary as it 
sounds to our ears, was not really meant in this souse by the 
Indians. KulOskap is called 44 the deceiver ” not because he 
deceives or injures man, but becauso he is clover enough to 
lead his enemies astray, the highest possible virtue to the early 
American mind ’ 

Tiiis explanation is much the same as one put 
forward by Brinton ; but, even if it did explain 
(it hardly does so satisfactorily) tho name of tho 
culture-hero, in his capacity of ‘ deceiver,’ it fails 
to account for the clownish actions, ridiculous 
escapades, and mean and despicable things 
attributed to him. Nor does it take fully into 
account the rather numerous occasions on which 
he is completely outwitted, e.g , in tho contest 
with the baby, with certain animals, and even 
with trees. 

Clark Wissler, in his * Mythol. of the Blackfoot 
Indians ’ (pp. 8-12), discusses the character of the 
culture-hero of these Indians and Ins relations to 
the other figures of their mythology. Of Old Man, 
or Napiw* (the Napi of various other writers), we 
are informed (p. 0) : 

4 That th* Blackfoot formerly bod * well defined creation- 
myth, In which the Old Man took the initiallte in producing 
and transforming the world, is indicated by several writers. 
Those noted above give more or les* m detail a running account 
of the peopling of the earth and the Instruction of mankind In 
the art of living. While these incidents do not oocur in detail 
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in the Old Man myth* recorded in this paper, they are 
oooaaionallv implied Such oriiflrm are at prezent often 
wwlgfiod to the Old Man without the formality of a myth 

It will be noted that the greater part of the tale* collected by 
tin roofte the absurd, humorous, obscene, and brutal inoidente 
in the old Man's career No ritualistic or ceremonial practices 
uppoor to be based upon any of these narratives, though it may 
have been otherwise in the past. On the other hand, conneoted 
with them are the suggestions of origins for many aspects of 
material culture, such as the buffalo-drive, the making of 
weapons, methods of dressing skins, etc. A considerable 
number of plaoes and topographical features were associated 
with his adventures , os Old Man’s River, Tongue Flag River, 
Old Man's Oauibling-l’lace, Old Man’s Sliding-Place, Rolling 
Htone Creek, etc In fact there seems a tendency to give all of 
liis adventures a definite location in Alberta.’ 

Wissler says further (p. 9) : 

* For several decades at least, the Blackfoot have considered 
the Old Man as an e\ il character, in most respects trivia), who 
long ago passed on to other countrios. Whenever the writer 
asked if the Old Man was ever prayed to, the absurdity of the 
•piestion provoked merriment The usual reply was, that no 
one had enough confidence in him to make such an appeal In 
daily conversation his name is often used as a synonym for 
immorality However, it must not be implied that he is 
regarded as an evd spirit His name is especially associated 
with tilings obscene, aud pertaining to sexual immorality. I 
have heard the I’iegan say that 80 and-so “must be trying to 
be like the Old Man , he cannot bo trusted with women ” ' 

It is quite probable that lime, as with other 
Indian tribes, the culture-hero has suffered from 
tho same disposition seen among civilized peoples 
of tho picHont day to attribute actions of a certain 
ohuructor to their heroes and great historical 
figures. Wissler, therefoie, seems quite justified 
in ins statement (p. 10) 

‘Wo have occasionally noted a tendency to assign modern 
obscene anecdotes to this character, and ft may well be that 
many of the talcs long attributed to him have been accumulated 
by tho laws of association The unfortunate human tendency 
to appreciate keenly the humour in such anecdotes seems 
sufficient to aooount for their survival and accumulation long 
after belief in and respect for the Old Man as a creator, teacher, 
and transformer has passed the verge of extinction.’ 

Taking everything into consideration, Wissler 
inclines to the opinion that certain Old Man myths 
‘are survivals from a much larger group consti- 
tuting tho ancient basic beliefs of the Blackfoot,’ 
and that * there has been a disintegration of the 
creative and cultural origin myths concerning Old 
Man ’ To-day the Blackfoot make Napiw* (the 
Old Man) and Natos (the Sun) different characters, 
the former secondary. According to Wissler, the 
Blackfoot and the Crow * culture-heroes ’ are closer 
together than the Blackfoot and those of the Ara- 
nalio and Gros Ventre. Those of the Blackfoot, 
Crow, and Arapaho seem all, however, to be ‘ entirely 
human,’ with no traces of any animal qualities. 
W. McChntock, in his Th# Old North Trail , gives 
much space to Old Man aud the myths about him 
(pp. 337-348) He says concerning his character 
(p 337 f ) • 

•The character of Old Man, as revealed, even in the more 
serious of these iu>lhs, is a strange composite of opposing 
attributes, of pow er and weakness, of wisdom and passion, of 
benevolence and malevolence He associated intimately with 
the birds and animals He conversed with them and under- 



basca in 1908, reports (‘Chipewyan Tales,’ 1912, p. 
173) that ‘the Wisdkotcak myths were becoming 
part and parcel of Chipewyan folk-lore.’ He 
remarks further : 

* While the Dree name of tho hero was tho only one used by , 
my informants [Chipewyan Indians, or Indians of partly OhI- 
pewyan and partly (Jree extraction) and mu said to have no 
Chipewyan equivalent, there were indications that Wisdketcak 
was being brought into close relation with other Chipewyan 
characters of older standing. Thus, Francis Fortin regarded 
WisAketcak os one of three brothers, the others being Crow 
Head and Spread Wings. While the other two »lw ays remained 
with the Chipewyan, wlsilketcak lived alternately among the 
Cree and the Chipewyan However this may be, the WisAket- 
cak cycle of the Cree was certainly very well known among the 
Chipewyan and part Chipewyan at the time of my viBit.’ 

The Wi&jiketcnk myths obtained fiom tho Chi- 

^ 101 Indians are given on pp. 195-200, and are 
e ‘ WisAketcak was travelling’ type. Tins 
passing over of an Algonkian cyclo of myths into 
the mythological fond, of the Athapascan Chi- 

I iewyan is a most important fact m comparative 
olklore; it suggests the possibility of similar 
occurrences elsewhere in pnnntive America. 

Tho correspondents of the Algonkian Nanabozhu 
and similar characteis m the mythology of the 
8iouan Btock have been discussed by J. 0. Dorsey 
0 JAFL v. [189*/] 293-304). These are Mactciuge 
(the Rabbit), Ictinike, his great enemy, and Ilaxige 
(nearer to Ictinike than to the Rabbit). Other 
minor figures of like import are ‘The Orphan,’ 

‘ Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair,’ and 1 Badger’s Son.’ 
In character and in exploits Ictinike and Haxigo 
both resemble Nanabozhu very much, many of the 
incidents in the legends about them being identical 
Of the Iroquoian Tawiskaron, J. N. B. Hewitt 
(HAI u [1910] 709) says: 

‘ In concept Tawi’skaro" it to closely identical with the mythlo 
personage called Chakekenapok in Algonquion mythology, a 
younger brother of Nanabozho, that they may be treated 
together.* 

And of Ioskeha, or Teliaronhiawagon, the brother 
of Tawiskaron, and the great Iroquoian culture- 
hero, corresponding to the Algonkian Manabozho 
or Nanabozho, he says (op. cit. p. 719) that, »u 
everything but minor details, he is identical with 
the conception of Nanabozho. According to Hewitt 
{op. ctt. p. 19), 

1 Nanabozho is apparently the impersonation of life, the active 
quickening power of life— of life manifested and embodied in 
the myriad forms of sentient and physical nature He is there- 
fore reputed to possess not only the power to live, but also the 
correlative power of renewing his own life and of quiokening 
and therefore of creating life in others. He impersonates life 
in an unlimited series of diverse personalities which represent 
\ arious phases and conditions of life, and the histories of the 
life and acts of these separate individualities form an entire cycle 
of traditions and myths which, when compared one with another, 
are sometimes apparently contradictory and Incongruous, re- 
lating, as these stories do, to the unrelated objects and subjects 
In nature. The conception named Nanabozho exercises the 
diverse functions of many persons, and be likewise suffers their 
pains aud needs. He is this life struggling with the many 
forms of want, misfortune, and death that come to the bodies 
and beings of nature.’ 

Teharonhiawagon has by some been erroneously 
identified with Hiawatha, who seems to have been 
a real human being, a famous Iroqnois lawgiver of 
the 16th cent, (see SAIL [1907] 540); ana Long* 
fellow’s so-called ‘American epic,’ which bears the 
title Hwuxtiha, is really concerned with the story 
of the Ojibwa hero-god Manabozho, whom the poet 
confused with the Iroquoian Hiawatha, believing 
both to be the same mythical being, following in 
this the mistaken ideas of Sohooloiaft and others 
of his informants. 

5. Twin-heroes and culture-heroes.— The ap- 
pearance of heroes and hero-gods as twins, older 
and younger brothers, or a group of brothers (vary- 
ing from three to seven) is common in primitive 
America— and the twins ore often said to be bom 
of a virgin-mother. Some of the most important 
culture-heroes appear at first as one of twins, etc., 
but soon the minor brother or brothers vanish from 
the story, lose their lives, or in some way become 
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of little or no account henceforth. Sometimes the 
twins or two brothers represent a conflict, one 
standing for good, peace, and the like, the other 
for evil, war, etc. ; sometimes also this fraternal 
strife begins iu the womb of the mother before 
birth (as with the Iroquoian Good Mind and Bad 
Mind), and the eagerness of the stronger and more 
impetuous to be born kills her. A characteristic 
Algonkian culture-hero, Wisa'ka, of the Sacs and 
Foxes, is represented to have been the eldest son of 
Giahd Mun'etOa, the greatest of all mamtous, who 
lived in the days when the earth was peopled with 
mamtous. Jones ( JAFL xiv. [1901] 225) says : 

‘ Now the elder of the two sons [the great manttou had four] 
was Wisa’ka, and the younger Kuj&pa’taha They wQre dif- 
ferent from all children before them, for, even when very young 
and small, they were mightier mamtous than those who were 
older than they. And, the older they grew, the stronger they 
walked in their might as manitoua The manitous beheld the 
growing might of the two boys, and became jealous ’ 

But it is the elder brother who becomes the 
culture-hero and friend of mankind. The pre- 
dominance of the elder brother characterizes many 
other Indian myths 

The twin hero-gods of the Zufii are Ahaiyuta 
and Mdtsail^ma, spoken of as older and younger 
brothers, and * accounted immortal twin youths of 
small size ’ Their deeds are detailed by Cushing 
in his ‘Zufii Creation Myths’ (13 RBPW, 189(5) 
and Zuili Folk-Tales (19U1). They are also styled 
‘ the twin gods of war,’ and aio looked upon as the 
‘right-hand’ and ‘left-hand’ beings ox the sun 
A L Kroebei found ‘ the myth of the miraculous 
twins and war leaders’ among the Uinta Utes of 
the Shoshonoan stock m north-eastern Utah (JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 252). A characteristic South Ameiican 
twin myth is the Bakain story of Keri and Kame ; 
the former, wiser and more powerful than the 
latter, is, according to K. von den Steinon (Die 
Bakairi-Sprache, Leipzig, 1892), the chief hero in 
the legends of these Indians. The names now 
borne by these heroes are those of the sun and 
moon, and, curiously enough, it is the weaker, and 
not the stronger one, who has the name of the sun. 

Among North Ameiican twins, brother-pairs, 
etc , may be mentioned the following 
Noakarm and Masmasalaniq among the Wikono of British 
Columbia, the Two Brothers of the IV. 116 (Athapascan), the 
Thunder Twins of the Californian Tachi Yokuts, and Miwok 

S iuch elaborated by the Yuki), the Klamuth or Lutuamian 
arten and Weasel, the Pernsanlo and Onkoito Of the Cali 
forman Maidu , the Algonkian Manabozho and Chokanipok 
(alsoSMicmac Glooscap and Malsuiu), the Iroquoian Ioskclia 
and TawiSkaron , the Navaho Tobadizml and Najenezgani , the 
Zufii Ahaiy uta and M&tsaili ma. 

From Mexico and Central America may bo 
cited : 

(Quetzalcoatl and his three brothers, among the Aztecs , the 
Hun-Hun-Ahnu and Vukub Hun-Ahpu and liun Ahpu and 
Xb&lanque of the Mayas , the Two Brothers (Twins) of the 
Guayini of Costa Rica 

From South America the following : 

Amalivaca and Vochi among the Tamanocos of Venezuela ; 
Tamendonare and Ankute among the Brazilian Tupis ; Karu 
and Ralru among the Mundurucus , Tiri and Karu among the 
Yuracare ; the two sons of Abuang ui among the Quarayos. 
Pachacamac and Vichama among the Yunkas , Apocatequil and 
Piguerao among the Guamachucos , Keri and Kamo among the 
Oartban B&k&irf 

The legends concerning these heroes embody a 
great variety of incidents — co-operation, opposi- 
tion, adventure, Btrife. 

6. Re-incarnations of the hero-gods.— In the 

literatuie relating to the conflict of the Indian 
peoples of America with the white man, the 
* Messiah movements,’ the ‘ Ghost- Dance religion,’ 
etc., we meet with references to beliefs in the 
return of the ancient divinities and culture-heroes, 
for the purpose of driving out the white intruders 
and restoring the land to the red man, m ail its 
pristine beauty and fertility. This is sometimes a 
feature of the * new religions ’ of the American 
Indians, recently discussed by Chamberlain (Joum. 
Relig. Psychol, vi. [1913] 1-49). Among the Ojibwa, 
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e.g. , the * prophet ' Tenskwatawa (a Shawnee setter- 
forth of a * new icligiou,’ m 1805-1812) came to be 
looked upon as an incarnation of Manabozho. The 
revolt of the Mexican Zapotecs m 1550 was led by 
an Indian priest, who declared himself to be an 
incarnation of Quetzalcoatl. 

After the departure of the culture-hero, some 
Indians, according to the legends of not a few 
tribes, succeeded in making their way to his far-off 
abode. Leland (Algonq. Leg,, 1885) records (pp. 
94-103) two Micmac tales of the men who wont to 
Glooscap for gifts, and Jones ( Fox Texts, pp. 332-337) 
gives the Fox Tale of how ‘ The Bed-Earths went 
to where Wisa'ka was.’ Upon this story he remarks 
(p. 332) : 

' This narrative la but another version o t a familiar story known 
to other Algonkm tribes. It is the account of the visit of four 
men to the culture-hero at his distant home, and of how each 
obtained what he asked for The visit is supposed to have 
taken plaoe long after the culture hero had departed from tins 
world It is not stated in the text, hut the place of the homo 
is at the frozen north/ 

In the Micmac story the departed Glooscap is 
represented os dwelling m a laud of magic and of 
beauty. 

7 . Interpretation of heroes and hero-gods.— 

Both m Ins The Myth <t of the New World and ins 
Essays of an Americanist, and in other writings as 
well, Bnntoii sought to interpret the culture- 
heroes of the American aborigines as personifica- 
tions of light, dawn, etc , calling to his aid, not 
infrequently, Max Muller’s ‘ disease of language ’ 
theory, ’l'he Algonkian Miehabo, the ‘Cieat 
Rabbit,’ was a light-god, because of the 1 elation- 
ship of ivdbos (i.e. ‘ white one’), the term for 
‘ rabbit,’ and tidban (also from the root wdb, 

‘ white ’), the word for ‘ dawn ’ ; and Manabozho 
was disposed of in a similar manner. The 
Iioquoian loslceha, Aztec Quetzalcoatl, Mayan 
ltzamna, Chibchan Bochica, Peruvian Viracocha , 
and many other figures, ho made out to be essen- 
tially the same. The often-occurring contest of 
two brothers or of the twins, as, e a., the Iroauoian 
Ioskeha and Tawiskara, the Algonkian Mana- 
bozho and Chokanipok, he explained as the contest 
of light and dai kness The culture-hcro is, as was 
sung of ltzamna, ‘son of the mother of the morn- 
ing, ’ or ‘ born in the east.’ To cite Brmton’s own 
words (Amer. Hero-Myths, p. 29) : 

* The moot important of all tilings to life is Light. This the 
primitive savage felt, and, personifying it, he made Light his 
chief god The beginning of the day served, bv analogy, for the 
beginning of the world Light comes tie fore the suit, brings it 
forth, creates it, as it were Here, the Light-God is not the 
Sun God, but his Antecedent and Creator * 

This is somewhat ditlerent fiom the solar and 
lunar theories of hero-myths revived m leeent 
years, in particular by Frobemus and others, and 
shared also by Ehrenreich, in his monograph on 
general mythology (p. 233), where he identifies 
‘ cultuie-herocs ’ with the sun, the moon, and 
Venus ; in las special treatment of South American 
myths (Myth. undLca. der sudamer. Urvolk., p. 24), 
he says 01 * the so called culture-heroes ’ that ‘ they 
all bear more or less the character of sun or moon 
beings.’ 

As noted above, the unsatisfactory character of 
the naturalistic theory for the explanation of 
American hero-tales and liero-myths has been 
pointed out by Lowie, who emphasizes their inter- 
pretation on grounds of human experience. Not 
more successful than the solaristsand the lunarists 
are the Freudian school of psycho-analysts, with 
their outri dependence upon sex and sex motifs. 
One outgrowth of Freudiamsm in this field is Otto 
Rank’s Der My thus von der Geburt des Helden 
(Leipzig, 1909). Wundt’s conception of the hero 
as * a projection of human wishes and hopes ’ may 
perhaps hold without either the solar-lunar basis 
of Frobemus- Ehrenreich or the more pathological 
substrata of the Freudian school. Here, as else- 
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where, the explanation from normal humanity is 
always the best. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Babylonian). 
—The amount of material furnished by the native 
inscriptions, Berosus, and the Greek writers who 
deal with Bab mythology indicates that the 
literature treating of this subject was exceedingly 
extensive. Moieover, not only are the narratives 
which have been handed down attractive and 
entertaining; they also revoal to us the opinions 
of the more cultured Babylonians concerning the 
origin of cieated things, the relationship or the 
gods to men, and the limit of the power of both, 
to say nothing of the fancies and the inventive 

{ lower of their nunds ; and the stories of their hero- 
lings are probably, in certain cases, not without 
a historical value. 

I . Babylonian heroes mentioned by 
Berosus.— i. Alorus and five of his successors.— 
After Oannes oame forth from the sea (the Persian 
Gulf) to teach the people, there ruled Alorus, ‘ the 
shepherd of the people,' for 10 san (36,000 years). 
Afterwards oame Alaparus (see below, III. x, 
‘Adapa’) for 3 sari (10,800 years). He seems to 
have been rogarded, like the next, Amelon or 
Amillarns, who reigned for 13 sari (46,800 years), 
as a native of Pantibibla, probably Sippar, in the 
province of AgadA The fourth mythical king was 
Ammenon (in Sumerian probably En-mtn-nunna • 
see below, III. 3 ) ; who reigned for 12 sari (43,200 
years), tn his time came the Musarus Oannes 
(? U-anna, ‘luminary of heaven,’ possibly the 
sun), or Annedotus, half man and half fish, from 
the Persian Gulf. The fifth ruler was Megalarus 
(Metalarus), also of Pantibibla, who reigned for 
18 sari (64,800 years). The sixth reign was that 
of Daos or Daonos, the shepherd of Pantibibla, 
who ruled 10 sari ( 88,000 years ; see below, IV. 3 , 
'Tammus'). In his time four composite beings, 
Evedocus (Sumerian En-m-dngga), Enugamos 


(? Sumer. En-we-gan), Enubulus, and Anementus, 
arose from the Persian Gulf. 

2 . Euedoreschus.— With the seventh name we 
have a clearer historical personage, Euedoreschus 
{En-toe-dur-an-ki, possibly ‘the lord of the word 
binding heaven and earth’), also of Pantibibla. 
Berosus relates that in his time another Annedotus, 
called Odakon (of. Sumer. Utukt , a name of the 
sun-god), or Apodaphos, arose from the sea. The 
British Museum tablet K. 2486 calls En-we-dur* 
an-ki 'king of Sippar, . . . beloved 
and Ea, . . . whom Samal and Addu 
placed on a golden throne.’ He was a diviner, 
versed in all sacred things, and the perfection of 
his person served as a model for all who aspired to 
the priesthood after him. 

3 . Amempsinus, Opartes, and Xisuthrus. — The 
eighth ruler was Amempsinus of Larancha, who 
ruled for 10 sari (36,000 years), but of this person- 
age nothing more is known. The ninth, however, 
was of much greater note, being none other than 
Otiartea (a scrioe’s enor for Opartes , the U(m)bara- 
Tutu of the Flood -legend). The Gr. text describes 
him as being of Laiancha, but the Flood-story in 
the Legend of GilgameS seems to make him a 
native of Surippak, now Fara, on the Euphrates. 
He ruled for 8 sari (28,800 years), and was succeeded 
by his son, Sisithrus or Xisuthrus ({Jasis-athra, 
Bab. Atra-fyasis transposed), ‘the exceedingly 
wise.’ This is simply a title winch was given to 
Bab. heroes, and the patriarch’s name seems to have 
been Ut*napi 8 ti m (Uta-naisti m in the Gilgames- 
legend discovered by Meissner). Xisuthrus ruled 
18 sari (64,800 years). He probably passed for the 
gieatest of all the mythical kings of Babylonia. 

The most complete account of the Flood and the 
end of the great Bab. hero who figured in it is 
probably that given by Berosus, as quoted by Alex. 
Poly his tor (see EllE iv. 663»). The fullest account 
of Ins life, however, was probably that known as 
the legend of ‘ Ea and A tar- basis 1 (a variant form 
of Atra-Jiasis). Unfortunately the mutilation ‘of 
the text renders the sequence and bearing of the 
events which it records exceedingly do ibtful. A 
scries of years up to 7 are mentioned in which 
distressing things occurred among the people (cf. 
Gn 6 fl - 1W *), parents and offspring being unnatural 
towards ana suspicious of each other. There was 
scarcity of water and corn, and children were not 
brought forth. Owing to this, Atar-hasis appealed 
to the god Ea, on the second occasion setting up 
his abode at Ins door. Ea, however, took no notice, 
and the cries of the tormented people rose on high, 
troubling the god Enlil ; so vanouB sicknesses were 
sent among them, silencing their complaints. This 
apparently gave Atar-hasis opportunity for a fresh 
appeal, and the god this time answered, but the 
text is too mutilated for the sense to be gathered. 

In the considerable gap which occurs at this 
point, it is not improbable that the intention of the 

g ods to send a flood upon the earth is announced. 

F so, the Pierpont Morgan fragment (Schell, RT 
xx. [1897]) probably gives the text. Though 
exceedingly mutilated, there appears to be a con- 
versation between Ea and the patriarch, whom the 
former seems to advise to ask (the other deities), 
‘Why wilt thou kill the people!' Whether the 

belongs to thiiHegend or not is doubtful, but seems 
not improbable. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of the deity to bring a flood is jgiven in detail, 
with directions as to the construction of the ark. 
Another doubtful fragment— that found by G. 
Smith and known as D(aUv) Telegraph) 42 (T. G. 
Pinches, OT in the Light*, London, 1903, p. 117)— 
also oovers this section of the story, and contains 
part of Atra-fcasis’ reply concerning the building 
of the ship. 


of Anu, Bel, 
(Hadad) had 
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From this point onwards the text is wanting 
nntil the last column of the large British Museum 
tablet (K. 8399 + 3934), whioh refers to 14 piece 8 
of clay, out of which seven beautiful males ami 
females were created by the goddess of generation, 
Mami (bilit (li, * the lady of the gods,’ also called 
Aruru, the creatress). These lumps of clay would 
correspond with the stones which the hero of the 
Flood and his wife threw behind them in the legend 
of Deucalion’s flood {ERE iv. 554). Concerning 
the death of Atra-hasis nothing is known. 

Such were the hero>kings of Babylonia until 
after the great Deluge ; and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Babylonians believed in their 
historicity, there is no doubt that they are wholly 
mythical— though histonoal personages of later 
date may have been transferred into that remote 
past which the Babylonians pictured to themselves 
so clearly. It is doubtful whether the first kings 
after the Flood can be looked upon as more his- 
torical, but it is to be noted that the successor 
of Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis — Evekhous, Eve- 
khoos, Euexius, or Eutykhius, who reigned for 
4 neri (2400 years) — is identified by Syncellus 
with Ncmbrod (Nimrod), and the latter, if really 
Merodach (IV. a, below), was the fiist groat Bali 
hero-god, the beginning of whoso kingdom was 
Babel, etc. (Gn 10 10 ). He is said to havo been 
succeeded by his son Khoinasbelus, who reigned 4 
neri and 6 sosn (2700 years). 

II Tub Ba b y lon i a n hero-kings mentioned 

IN THE NATIVE INSCRIPTIONS — I . GilgameS.— 
Gilgames was, in all probability, the first important 
hero after Merodach, and may be the Khomasbelus 
who succeeded Merodach. The full form of his 
name seems to have been Gibil-games, and his 
capital was Erech (Uruk supun, ‘Erech of the 
enclosures’). The legend concerning him covered 
12 tablets, and was, therofoie, of consideiable 
length. Unfortunately, there are many lacunte. 
Gilgames is described as having been ‘ two-thirds 
god and one-third man’ ; and, as no being seems 
to have existed with whom he could associate on 
equal tenlte, Aruru (see ERE ti. 643 b , y. 723*), who 
had created him, formed a man in his likeness — 
the sage Euki-du (Ea-banl), who dwelt in the wilds 
among the beasts of the earth. Enticed to Erech, 
K6mut-B6lti, the mother of Gilgames, tells her son 
that Enki-du is to be his companion, and he accepts 
lum at once. 

Gilgames and Enki-du go together on an expedi- 
tion against (Jumbaba, the Elamite, whose head 
they cut off. Later, the renown which Gilgames 
had acquired attracted the attention of Istar, the 
goddess of Erech, who wished to espouse him. 
Notwithstanding her divinity, he had a very low 
opinion of her morality, and rejected her advances 
with reproaches. Angered, Istar complained to 
her parents Anu and Anatu, and a divine bull was 
sent down to overawe the hero and avenge the 
goddess. Undismayed, Gilgames and Enki-du 
killed the animal, over whose remains IStar and 
her maidens lamented. Probably owing to Istar’s 
hostility, GilgameS was smitten with an incurable 
malady, and he also had the misfortune to loso his 
friend Enki-du. In despair, Gilgames roamed 
about the world seeking to have bis friend restored 
to him, and to find relief for himself. Many were 
the people whom he met, and the wonders which 
he saw, and he arrived at last, accompanied by 
Sur-Sanabi the boatman, at the place to which 
Ut-napiSti m (Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis [see above]), 
the Bab. Noah, had been translated, there to dwell 
for ever after the Flood. 

After an account of the calamity {ERE iv. 650 b , 
551*) and Ut-napi$ti m ’s explanation that he had 
attained immortality as a reward for his faithful- 
ness, certain ceremonies are performed which 


restore the hero to health, Later, when on his 
way back, he finds and loses a plant which would 
have giveh him the life and youth which he sought. 
Bewailing his loss, he reaches Erech, and takes 
measures for the restoration of its walls. The 
exceedingly imperfect 12th tablet details the 
raising of his old companion, Enki-du, who de- 
scribes to him the state of the good and the wicked 
after death. The last days and death of GilgamoS 
are not referred to. (For other details, see ERE 
ii. 315 f.) 

As handed down, the legend of Gilgames appears 
os the hfe-hiBtory of a great and energetio ruler. 
H. 0. Rawhnson, however, thought that the 11th 
tablet of the senes, with the story of the Flood, 
corresponded with the 11th zodiacal sign, Aquanus ; 
and the creation of Enki-du in the likeness of the 
hero might be held emblematic of the constellation 
of the Twins. In its present condition, however, 
the story does not lend itself to satisfactory 
analysis, at least from the astral point of view. 

Whethei the infant Gilgamos, son of Sevekhoros, 
thrown from a tower, and caught by an eagle 
( ASlian, de Nat. Animal, xn. 21), refers to Gilgames 
or Gibil-games is at present uncertain. 

2. Azag-Bau.— Though a woman, this luler 
seems to have been looked upon as worthy of hero- 
fame According to tho chronological list pub- 
lished by Scheil ( CAIBL , Oct. 1911 ; ExpT xxni. 
[1911-12] 306, 308), she had been a wine-seller, and 
w said to have founded the city of Kis, of which 
she became quoen, perhaps on account of her 
vineyaids and presses being theie. The length of 
her reign is given as 100 years. As m tho case of 
Sargon of A god 6 afterwards, events of her reign 
are quoted in the omen-tablets. 

3. Sargon of Agad£. — This ruler, wlio'-o name 
in Bab. is Sarru-ktn, waB the great royal hero after 
Gilgames. His autobiographical legend states 
that his mother was a priestess or devotee (of some 
deity), and that he knew not Ins father (who had 
possibly visited Ins mother without making him- 
self known to her). After the child had been 
brought forth m a secret place at Azuprr&nu on 
the Euphrates, his mother placed him m a little 
basket-ark made water-tight with bitumen, and 
set him afloat on the river. Carried by the stream 
to Akki the libation- priest, he became his adopted 
son. How he attained royal rank is not known, 
but he had a long and renowned reign. The 
omens from his reign state that he crossed the 
Eastern sea, and conquered all the lands of the 
West. Besieged, during a revolt, in his capital 
Agod6, notwithstanding his advancing years he 
made a sortie, and defeated his foes. After this 
ho subjugated Subartu, and made the boundaries of 
Agad^ equal with those of Babylonia. He prob- 
ably died in consequence of the anxieties due to 
a famine. 

4. NarAra-Sin.— ' This was a ruler hardly less 
renowned than his father, Sargon. He conquered 
all the regions around the State of Agad6— Apirak, 
Subartu, Media, Elam, Tilmun (Bahrein and the 
W. coast of the Persian Gulf), Mag an, and 
Meluhh^» capturing, in all, 17 kings, wif h l)0,00U 
troops. Unfortunately, less than a sixth of the 
inscription dealing with his reign is preseived. 

5. The historical and deified ^hero-kings.— 
Though the exploits of Azag-B&u, Sarru-khi, and 
NarAm-Sin may be largely legendary, those of the 
deified kings Dungi, ~B<!lr-Sin, Gimil-Sm, Libit- 
IStar, Eri-Aku (or Arad-Sm), Ittm-Sin, Ismfi- 
Dagan of lain, and tho apparently non-deified 
Nebuchadrezzar 1. are well within the range of 
history. Colophon-dates and contemporary in- 
ccriptions show that they carried on campaigns, 
performed ceremonies, and worked for the welfare 
of their people by digging irrigation-channels, 
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administering justice, and building temples. The 
records of liuioic deeds on their part are, it is true, 
wanting, but a fragment, whose colophon contains 
the name of Dungi, gives an account of his pious 
works, implying that hucIi were preferable to 
deeds of prowess on the battle-field. Libit-IStar, 
too, although ‘ Ins weapon pi evaded greatly,* 
enjoyed as much renown because he set up some 
monument ‘ for the admiration of multitudes of 
people,’ and his sacrifices and prayers seem to have 
Deon acceptable to Enlil, the ola patron-deity of 
Nippur 

In the case of Nebuchadrezzar I (c. 1120 n c.), 
the historian compares lum with a lion and with 
the god llod ad, and his great men with lions’ cubs 
Finding his comitiy wanting in prosperity, he 
juayed to Merodoch for Babylon and liis temple 
E-sagila; and success against Palestine (Amurru) 
and Elam was pioiuised him — success winch, as 
we know fiom the historical inscriptions, was 
realized The glory of his namesake of later date, 
surnamed the Great, is known to all Had the 
Bab nation continued its career as an independent 
State, thoio is little doubt that the two Nebu- 
chadiezzara would have figured with equal lenowu 
among its groat and royal heroes 
III. Other lege ads of heroes from the 
NATIVE RECORDS.— 1. Adapa.— This hero is de- 
scubed as having possessed all the wisdom of Anu, 
the god of the heavens, as well as that of Ea, m 
whose city, Emlu, he dwelt. He bore the title of 
nufjututimu, which seems to indicate one who had 
the preparation and distribution of sacred food 
lie was also a fisherman of that city, which in lus 
time lay on the shores of the Peisian Gulf 
While he was sailing out one day, the south wind 
came and sank his vessel, and Adapa found him- 
self in ‘the house(s) of the fish.’ lie threatened 
to break the wings of the wind, and tins was 
foithwitli accomplished For a week the south 
wind did not blow, to the annoyance of the god 
Anu, who summoned the wind and Adapa before 
him. Ascending to the heaven of Anu, Adapa 
saw there at the god’s door Tammuz and Gis-zida, 
two deitios who had disappeared fiom the eaith 
Adapa explained to Anu why lie hod broken the 
Boutli wind’s wings, and these two deities, speak- 
ing for lnm, appeased the wrath of Anu, who, how- 
evoi, was displeased with Ea foi having thus 
caused lo be icvealed ‘the heart of heaven and 
earth ’ to a man The food of life was now offered 
to Adapa, but be l ef used to eat of it, explaining 
that ho \yaa acting in accordance with the mstiue- 
tions of Ea. He had apparently declined to eat it, 
howevei, under the impression that it was the 
food of death. Seemingly as a compensation for 
the loss, rule over the people of the earth was con- 
ferred upon him ; and it may be supposed that, like 
Atra-hasis, he attaiued immortality in the end at 
the luinds of his own god, Ea It has been sug- 
gested that Adapa is the Alaparoa of Berosus, 
written for Adaparos ; but the r would, in that 
case, seem to be intrusive 
a. Etana and the Eagle.— Tins legend is also 
exceedingly imperfect. At a time when there was 
no king upon the eaith, and apparently not even 
the insignia of royalty, Istar, seeking & ruler, had 
come upon Etana, whose wife expected a oluld, 
destined by the gods to govern tne earth. The 
birth, however, was retarded, and Etana sought a 
remedy for this delay — the divine ‘ herb of bearing,’ 
winch it was thought that the eagle would be of 
use m obtaining. This bird, unfortunately, con- 
ceived a desue to eat the young of the black 
serpent, and, having descended to carry out this 
intention, had his wings broken by the enraged 
reptile. The eagle having been in the end 
healed, Etana, dinging to its body, attempted to 


reach the throne of Istar, who is elsewhere called 
‘ the mother of those who bring foith.* That giddy 
height, however, they seem not to have attained, 
as Etana lefused to be carried so far, and they 
descended to earth again. How the legend ends is < 
uncertain, but the attempt may have been success- 
fully repeated, or the coveted herb may have been 
acquired m another way. 

3. Other legends. — Numerous other legends ex- 
isted, but in many cases the titles (first lines) are 
all that remain. Among these are ‘[The legend 
of En-men ?]-nunna ’ (probably Ammenon [see 
above, I. x], the fourth pre-lnstorio hero-king), by 
Enlil ban-kudui n son of u-meme ; and ‘ the legend 
of Si-du,’ by Si-du the ancient (apparently an 
autobiography) ‘ The legend of Lidlul, the sage,’ 
of which fragments are extant, is rather a philo- 
sophical work, treating of the miseries ana the 
disappointments of life, than the story of a hero. 

Iv. Babylonian iiero-gods. — x. Enlil and 
Ninhl —The story of these deities is contained in 
a bilingual composition of unusual beauty. Enlil 
and N111I1I are described as the youthful hero and 
handmaid of Dur-an and Nippur (identified with 
the Calneli of G11 10 10 ), and dwelt there, as 
well as m Dur-gisimmar, ‘ the date-palm fortress,’ 
with its holy nvor, its food store, well of sweet 
water, and holy brook Therein Nmlil had the 
comfort of her mother Kiel-azaga, and the pio- 
teeting goddesses of the holy streams made the 
water flow. After a gap, the text seems to speak 
of the ceremonial entrance of Enlil and Ninhl into 
Nippur, when unclean or undesirable things were 
to be sent forth therefrom. On their approach, 
Enlil calls to the gale-koopei announcing the lady 
Nmlil’s coming, and admonishing lum not to 
reveal her (Ninlil’s) abode. Kepeating his call, 
Enlil sajs. 

‘ Man ol the great gate, man of the lock— 

Man of the bolt, man of the holj lock— 

Thy lwly Nlnlil cometh, 

The handmaid so bright, so shining c 

Let none woo her, lot none kiss her— 

Ninhl so blight, so shining * 1 

From a kind of catch-line, it would* seem that 
Enlil entered the city to pronounce ceitain decis- 
ions, but the second tablet, which would give the 
sequel, is wanting. For details of this deity, see 
ERE n. 310 b ; also 6 and 7 below. 

2. Merodach. — Though not the oldest of the 
deities of the Bab, pantheon, Merodach is the most 
linpoi taut from the present standpoint, on account 
of Ins probable human origin The full form of 
his name was Amaruduk, ‘the steer of day,’ t.e. 
the sun in his growing strength. It is noteworthy 
that one of his Semitic names is NUr-ilt, ‘ light of 
the god (? of day),’ and the character by which 
this ib repiesented was read as Asan, compared 
with the Egyptian Osiris. (In cuneiform, as m 
Egyptian, it is composed of the signs for ‘city’ 
and for ‘eye.’) He was also one of the gods 
designated by the character for ‘ king,’ jn Sumer, 
probably Lugal, and in Sem. Bab. Sarru and 
the above-named NUr-il ». 

Concerning Merodach’s earthly kingship we 
know nothing, but the royal title may refer either 
to that or to his heavenly authority. In conse- 
quence of the hostility of Tiamat (cf. ERE iv. 129), 
the gods decided to destroy her and her brood, but 
none of them had the courage to attack so terrible 
an adversary. Merodach, therefore, offered him- 
self j and, aided by the powers which the gods 
bestowed upon him, he succeeded in overthrowing 
her, imprisoning her followers, and dividing her 
body (io. 129 b ). Installed as king of the gods in 
consequence of this great service, Merodach recon- 
structed the universe, and created mankind and 
all living things (see also ERE ii. 314*, iv. 232). 

1 Of. Htmks (Babylonian). 
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Other legends concerning Merodach are lost, but 
one of them, beginning, * When Merodach was m 
Sumer and Akkad,* may have referred to his 
earthly existence. Another was ‘The record of 
Merodach, the glorious lord, who was placed over 
the heavens,’ by Gimil-Gula. For Merodach in his 
divine character, see ERE li. 311 f. 

3. The legend of Tammiu.— The descent of 
IStar into Hades, to bnng back Dumu-zi(da) or 
Tammuz, the * husband of her youth,’ proves that 
the Babylonians had the legend in a similar form 
to that m which it was known in Syria. There is 
no inscription, however, dealing with the cause of 
las premature death, so that we are m doubt 
whether it was regarded by the Babylonians as 
having been due to ‘ the boar’s tusk of winter ’ or 
to some other cause. His release by Istar from 
the domain of Eres-ki-gal, or Eres-6-gal, is one of 
the most noted productions of Bab. literature (see 
ERE 11. 313, 315 1 ‘). 

4. The myth of Ura. — In this we have the legend 
of a seemingly purely divino hero, without any 
suspicion of human origin such as attached to 
Merodach and Tammuz. Ura (or Ira) seems to 
have been so called as ' the perfect one’ ([gitma]lu 
[ Cuneif , . Texts, xn. 13, 446]) ; but, as the ideograph 
with which the name is written is that for ‘ servant,’ 
perfection of service (to the gods, or to the uni- 
verse) may be intended. In the inscriptions, Ura 
appears as one of the forms of Nergal, the god of 
war, famine, plague, and destructive things in 
general. 

In the legend, Ann, the god of heaven, gives 
Ura seven evil spirits to support him when 
prompted to ‘ kill the dark-heads’ (mankind), 
and snute down the beast of the field. In a 
dialogue between Ura and I -sum (a destroyer like 
himself), the destruction wrought in Bab. cities is 
referred to — that at Babylon, which caused Mero- 
dach to utter * an unloosable curse ’ ; and at Erech, 
yhose goddess, Istar, was moved to wrath Ura 
justifies himself, and shows his impartiality by 
stating that he has not spared D6r, his own city. 
Secure i* his own lustice, Ura speaks of further 
punishments which he intends to inflict, and I-£um 
promises to follow in his footsteps, whereat Ura is 
pleased, and finds his words ‘ as finest oil ’ It is 
thought that they were not going to spare even 
the king of tho gods, Merodach, himself. In any 
case, civil war was to ravage the seacoast, Mesopo- 
tamia, Elam, the Kassites, the Sutites, the Qutites, 
and the Lulubites ; land would not spare land, or 
house house, or brother brother, but they would 
kill each other, until the Akkadian came and 
overthrew them all I-sum turned, however, first 
against Sarsar (the Amontes), destroying the 
mountain of the land and its vegetation. Ura was 
also engaged in this work ; and, when ho rested, 
all the gods bowed down to him. He then ex- 
plained to them that he had destroyed mankind 
on account of former sin, and he seems to ask why 
he should make a difference between the just and 
the unj ust more than the others. He would favour 
those who glorified him and sang his praises. 

5. Nergal and Eres-ki-gal. —These deities were 
the king and queen of the under world, the former 
being tne hero-god Ura under his more familiar 
name. The legend relates that the gods made a 
feast; but, as EreS-ki-gal was not allowed to 
ascend to them, they requested her to send a mes- 
senger to receive her portion. This she did, and 
all the gods except Nergal stood up when tho 
messenger entered. This enraged Ere§-ki-gal, 
who sent and demanded that the deity who had 
thus failed in politeness should be delivered up to 
her. Nergal tried to escape his doom by hiding 
behind the other gods, but was discovered, ana 
Rent down to flaaes with fourteen companions. 


Leaving these last to guard the fourteen gates of 
Hades, ne entered, seized Ere£-ki-gal, and dragged 
her from her throne to cut off her head. Begging 
for mercy, she offered to become his spouse, ana 
was accepted. Kissing her, and wiping away her 
tears, Nergal granted whatever she had asked of 
him ‘ for months past.’ 

6 . Enlil, TiSpak, and the Labbu. — Here we 
have a legend which Beeras to supply something 
similar to the stories of combats with dragons in 
the Middle Ages. The people of the land (! Baby- 
lonia) sighed and complained on account of a giant- 
serpent (muS'[gala\) which plagued them, and 
which Enhl had dosigned in the heavens. Its 
length was 60 leagues, and it had members in 
proportion. Who, it was asked, would kill this 
creature, and save and rule over the wide land ? 
Apparently the god Tispak (Ninip as god of lustra- 
tion) volunteered, and was ordered to go. The 
imperfection of the record leaves us in doubt 
whether it was he or another deity who accom- 
plished the dragon’s overthrow ; but this was done 
by holding up before the creature ‘ tho seal of life,’ 
and its blood flowed (from a wound) for 3 years, 3 
months, 1 day and 10 (?) [hours ?]. Hrozny regards 
the Labbu as typifying the mists at sea— which 
seems probable (or. ERE 11. 316 R ). 

7. Zu the storm-bird, and the Tablets of Fate. 
— Though told at some length, this legend needs 
but few words. A deity seems to have sent Zd, so 
that he saw ' with his eyes ’ the Tablets of Fate, 
and, coveting Enlil’s power, decided to take pos- 
session of them, mount his throne, and rule the 
Iqigi (gods of the heavens). Taking advantage of 
the moment when Enlil was performing his daily 
ablutions preparatory to mounting his throne, Ztt 
seized them, and flew to the security of his moun- 
tain. Enlil being thus rendered powerless, Anu, 
the god of the heavens, addressed himself to the 
gods and goddesses, asking them to get them back. 
AH, however — Anu’s son Addu (Hadad), Ins daugh- 
ter Istar, Bara, Istar’s child, and others— seem 
to make excuses, and „ are ordered not to go. After 
this Nm-igi-azaga (Ea as god of deep wisdom) 
speaks to Anu, and it seems possible that he volun- 
teered, but after this the text is wanting. 

The narrative is possibly continued in what 
seems to be another version, known as ‘ The out- 
witting of Zd ’ In this (a bilingual document) 
Lugal-banda (? Nergal as the fighting-cock) goes 
forth to the distant mountain of Sabu ‘ to do to 
the bird Ztt what was right.’ He would allow Zd’s 
wife and son to sit down to their meal, and, with 
the aid of the wise woman Siris (wine), prepare an 
intoxicating drink. The text hero is wanting, but 
in all probability the ruse was successful. Who it 
was who rose from Zd’s nest, and mode an unknown 
place in the mountain his refuge, is uncertain. 

The possible meanings of the legends . — Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these legends of heroes 
and hero-gods, there is apparently in each of them 
some hidden teaching, concerning either the early 
kings of Babylonia, or the gods whom they wor- 
shipped, or the dealings of those gods with men— 
kings, heroes, or the people in general ; and m 
some cases it is clear that attempts were made to 
reconcile the seeming hardships, meted out to the 
innocent and the guilty alike, with the existence 
of the beneficent deities whom the Babylonians 
worshipped. There seems also to have been the 
desire to reconcile the different beliefs which pre- 
vailed from time to time in Babylonia — the discard- 
ing of Enlil in favour of the milder rule of Ea, and 
that, again, for the divine direction of ' the 
merciful Merodach.’ In these cases, the older 
deities (their names are practically records of the 
supremacy, at the time of their greatest influence, 
of the cities of Inch they were the chief patrons) 
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seem to have been dossed, by the majority of 
the population, with those who, like Nergal 
the plagup god, or Addu (Hadad) the storm-god, 
brought misfortune upon men. Thus it comes 
that Enlil, * lord of the air,’ leads the gods who 
wish to destroy mankind by moans of a flood, 
and forms the Lnbbu , or, according to Hrozn^, 
imst-dragon. Tn like manner, the really malevo- 
lent deities, like Ura (Nergal), or the demon of 
the south wind, destroy mankind by means of the 
poweis of Nature, and Iirel-ki-gal (Persephone) 
exacts the piesenco of Tam muz in the under world, 
producing winter and its sterility. 

Liter atttrk —To the works mintioned under Radyumuami 
and Assyrians (vol II. p 319) may be added T G Pinches, 
The lleltpion 0/ Babylonia and Assyria, London, 10fl0, and the 
articles ‘GllgramcS and the Hero of the Flood/ PSBA, 1903, 
pn 113 ff , 105 IT , ' Tito Bah Gods of War and their Legends,’ ib. 
1W, pp. 203 ft , 27o If , ‘ The Legend of Merodach,’ xb 1908, 
pp 53 if, 77 if , * IStar,’ t b 1909, pp 20 fT , 67 ft , ‘Enhl and 

Niniii/<6 1611, p 77 it t. g. Pinches 

HEROES AND HERO -GODS (Chinese).- 
As might be expected in the case of a people with 
ho long an existence, the Chinese nation has pro- 
duced many persons who, on account of their pre- 
eminence in Home admuahle quality, may ngntly 
he called its homes, and whose names are preserved 
in its national tradition and history Moreover, 
local tradition and the system of local records havo 
preserved the fame of many others who, though 
not attaining to the rank of national heroes, havo 
a restricted celebrity. As tradition and history 
thus supply heroes, so the religious conceptions of 
the Chinese easily allow their transformation into 
gods. 

The famous names in ancient Chinese history, 
back <0 its semi-mythical period, have beon roveied 
by the whole nation undei its successive dynasties, 
and through all its political vicissitudes. Such 
names aie to-day still appoaled to, and must be to 
some extent a living force both m public and in 

S rivate life. To llwang Ti, whoso reign is dated 
997 B.c , is attributed much of the beginning of 
Clnneso polity, and for this reason it was proposed 
to date the Republic from his eia Yao (2356 B.C ) 
and Shun (2255 B.C.), virtuous monarchs of anti- 
quity, are professed by the President of the Repub- 
lic as his ideals ; and m the splieie of private life 
a popular tract exhorts ono to behave as if he 
benefd Yao m the pottage and Shun on the wall. 
Tlieso examples of lioroio personages are taken 
from the most ancient tunes, and tlie long course 
of Chinese history supplies the names of many 
others winch, being sufficiently well known to be 
appealed to hortatively, may be called heroic. The 
fame of some of these has been preserved by the 
salt of some pithy saying, as in the case of Yang 
CliGn (A.D. 124), famous for his integrity, who re- 
fused a secret bnbe, saying, ' Hoavon knows it, 
Earth knows it, you know it, I know it ; how can 
you say that none will know it T * Others have a 
vogue m proverbial allusion, such as Chang Ch'ang 
(53 b.c. ), who, on the eve of unmerited disgrace ana 
dismissal, being ieered at by an enemy as ‘ Prefect 
for but five days/ summarily vindicated his rapidly 
expiring authority on the person of tlie offender, 
so that the jeering phrase survives as a classical 
allusion to unslacking fulfilment of office. Others, 
again, find a place in one of those numerical cate- 
gories under which the Chinese are fond of grouping 
men and things worthy of note, e g. ‘ the Tnree 
Good Men of the Yin dynasty’ (1130 b c.), or ‘the 
Four Sages’ (Shun, Yu, Cliow Rung, and Con- 
fucius). In addition to those thus commemorated 
in national history and literature, there are the 
more numerous worthies peculiar to each locality. 

Many of these worthies, whether of a general 
or of a merely local fame, remain exemplars only. 


Rut in accordance with what is called, perhaps not 
quite accurately, the animistic strain in the relig- 
ious conceptions of the Chinese, it may be said that 
they all either are or might become objects of wor- 
ship, and take rank therefore as gods. Of those 
who have already attained divine honour, some 
have been raised to it by popular opinion ; m the 
case of others, their divine rank lias neen conferred 
or recognized by Imperial decree. Thus, the re- 
puted inventors of some of the fundamental arts 
of Chinese civilization — Tsang Hieh, inventor of 
writing, the einpross Si Ling She, of silk-worm 
1 earmg, K'l, of husbandry— are deified. The being 
everywhere worshipped as Genius of the Soil figures 
in history as one of the ministers of Hwang Ti. 
The fourth of the ministers of the same emperor 
has been ‘metamorphosed into one of the control- 
ling spirits of the universe, and regarded os the god 
of nie’ (W. F Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, 
no. 87). A skilled mechanician has become the 
god of carpenters. The case of Kuan-u well illus- 
trates the way m which a heio becomes a god. A 
warrior of the eia of the Three Kingdoms, famous 
for fidelity to his chief and for martial prowess, he 
was finally captured and beheaded by ms enemies 
(A.D. 219). His name was handed down as that of 
a martial hero. Canonized under the Sung dyn- 
asty (12th cent AD), he continued to leceive addi- 
tional honours, until in 1694 (Ming dynasty) he was 
raised to tho rank of Tt, or god, and has ever since 
been worshipped as the God of War, being regarded 
with special favour by tho late Mancliu dynasty 
Similarly, tho Guardians of tho Doors, depicted 
so frequently on tho two-leaved doors of Chinese 
buildings, are historical cliaracteis of the 7th cent. 
A.D They are said to have guarded the apartment 
of their emperor ; and his commemoration of their 
fidolity by having their portraits painted on his 
doors was the lust step which led to their enjoy- 
ment of divino honours. As an example of a 
heroine raised to divine rank, we may take Ma-tsu, 
A girl of Eokien, sitting with her mother spinning, 
went into a trance, in which she saw the boat cap- 
sized m which were her father and her two brothers. 
In the anguish of her affection she seized with each 
hand one of the drowning persons, and held up the 
third with her teeth. Unfortunately, her mother 
roused her, and she opened her mouth to leply. 
The facts correspond to what was done in trance : 
the two persons grasped by the girl’s hands were 
saved ; the third was lost, owing to the untimely 
opening of her mouth. Such is the story which 
lies at the basis of the worship of this girl as Ma-tsu, 
patron goddess of sailors. 

In addition to those nationally, or at least very 
widely, recognized as divine, there are, as has been 
said, many others m whose case a local celebrity 
has culminated in a local worship. Thus, to give 
one example : in a village not far from Cliao Chow 
Foo there is a temple and image in honour of a 
herd-boy, much sought after in times of drought, 
the idol being carried m procession and worshipped 
alike by mandarins and people. Of this herd-boy 
it is believed that in his lifetime be was able, by 
the waving of his bamboo sun-hat, to draw rain 
from heaven. His cult is quite local. 

Regarding such hero-worship generally, it may 
be noted that it is somewhat capricious in the 
selection of its objects. If all heroes are possible 
objects of worship, still only some attain that dig- 
nity. None of tne heroes of tho Three Kingdom 
era enjoys such divine honours as Kuan-u. More- 
over, the worship of any particular person may be 
early or late in its rise, and it is subject to ebb and 
flow in its popularity. Near Swatow there has 
arisen within recent years an extensive cult in 
honour of a monk, who, partly by supernatural 
means, gave to the district a much-needed bridga, 
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This cult, which has already somewhat declined in 
popularity, is recent, though the monk who is its 
object lived so long ago as the Sung dynasty. On 
the other hand, a worthy may begin to be wor- 
shipped even during his lifetime (cf. J. J. M. de 
Groot, The Religion of the Chinese , New York, 
1910, p. M). Of such worship it may be noted also 
that it is largely non-ethical. Its objects were dis- 
tinguished, no doubt, by some excellent quality j 
but in being raised to divine rank they ore poten* 
tialized rather than moralized, although as super- 
natural beings [shin) they may, ex officio as it were, 
be supposed to enforce the sanctions of the current 
ethical oode. Thus the warrior Kuan-u becomes 
the God of War, and the rain-producing herd-boy 
is appealed to as Itain- producer. But in popular 
tracts Kuan Ti appears also, not specifically as the 
God of War, but as promulgating the ethical pro- 
cepts inculcated in these tracts, and his power of 
sending weal or woe is brought forward as their 
sanction. 

LmcRATURH — W F. Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, 
Shanghai and London, 1874 , H A Giles, Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary, London, 1898 , T. Richard, Calendar of the Gods, 
Shanghai, 1906. P. J. MACLAQAN. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Egyptian) - 
From Herodotus n. 50 (vojxlfovi n 5’ &v Alyvimoi ovS’ 
ftpwcri oWt p) it might be inferied that the worship 
of heroes was unknown among the Egyptians. 
Yet ho tells us elsewhere that they worshipped 
Herakles (a. 42) and Perseus (u. 91)— names which, 
it is tiue, can here apply only to Khonsu and Min 
respectively, » e. to gods in tne proper sense of the 
term. In the Hellenistic period, howcvei, there 
was in Egypt a city which was actually designated 
‘ the City of Heroes’ (Tlpciw*' ir<5\«). The Egyptian 
monuments likewise show that the religion or the 
country had really a place for the worship of per- 
sonages w ho, as being deifiod men, must be desig- 
nated heroes or hero-gods. Hence, if we aie not 
•to regard Herodotus Os in conflict with himself 
and with facts, his words as quoted above must be 
taken (jp mean only that there was among the 
Egyptians no such cult of heroes as corresponded 
exactly with that found in Greece. In point of 
fact, tlie Egyptian deities who may be styled hero- 
gods do not, like the Greek heroes, occupy a posi- 
tion intermediate between gods and men. They 
are not denu-gods, hut have become gods in tho 
proper sense, and, in spite of the earthly residua 
that still adhere to them, were worshipped along 
with, and in the same manner as, real gods. 

Before these heroes became gods, however, they 
too passed through a stage of semi-divine worship, 
which, as in the case of the Greek hefoes, was 
associated with their tombs, and which may have 
developed from the ordinary cult of the dead to 
something in the nature of ancestor-worship. Ac- 
cording to Egyptian beliefs, the ‘spirits’ of the 
departed stand midway between the gods and the 
king and queen (Hood Papyrus, published by G. 
Maspero, in Etudes fyyptunncs, u., Pans, 1893). 
Manetho, in one particular instance where he refers 
to the practice of ancestor- worship, calls them visves 
iipldeoi (see below, I. a). The Egyptians them- 
selves, referring to the same practice, sometimes 
sneak of those ancestral spirits as gods, just as 
they often apply the term ‘god’ to the semi- 
divme king. The line of demarcation between a 
real god and a deified human spirit is thus far from 
rigid. 

An regards the heroes of the Greeks and other 
peoples, the question often arises whether the 
nero-gods worshipped by the people were originally 
men who had been promoted to divine honours by 
reason of their achievements, or were at first real 
deities to whom a human form and hnraan experi- 


ences came to be ascribed ; or, finally, whether 
they are literary creations which, bora of poetic 
fancy, found a footing in popular belief. But no 
such question can anse in tlie case of the Egyptian 
hero-gods, except perhaps in a single instance (II. 
i (1)). For, on the one hand, the Egyptian gods, 
invested with human activities and regarded as 
kings who ruled upon earth in the far distant past 
(as, e.g., the sun-god K6‘, i.e. ‘sun,’ the earth-god 
Gob, t.e. ' earth,’ the hawk-shaped Horus, and nis 
adversary, the animal-shaped Seth— both originally 
local gods), are in other respects so lacking in 
human tiaxts that their divine nature cannot be 
doubted for a moment. Then, on tho other hand, 
the Egyptian deities who may be called heroes or 
hero-gods aie without exception deified men, a 
nutnbei of whom lived in the full light of history, 
and of whose earthly existence we ra some cases 
possess authentic indications. 

It is to be noted that the deification of human 
beings in ancient Egypt was of two kinds, viz. (1) 
general deification, which all who occupied a cer- 
tain position in life, or suffered a particular fate, 
shared in an equal degree— de jure, as it \n ere, an<l 
independently of any action on their own part, 
much in the same way as the fallen warriors of the 
Teutons ■were all admitted to Valholl ; and (2) 
individual deification, which was attained only by 
individuals of special eminence. The latter class 
comprises those who, as akin m character to tho 
heroes of Greek mythology, are the genuine hero- 
gods, who were always treated by tne Egyptians 
as if they had been real gods ; tho former is 
composed of tlie semi-divine beings from whom 
proceeded < lie hero-gods. 

I. General deification.— i . It is a well- 

known fact that the Egyptians, from tho earliest 
traceable period of their history, believed their 
kings to be embodied forms of certain gods— in- 
carnations like the bull Apis, the ram of Mendes, 
and tho other sacred animals. The reigning king 
was regarded as ‘Horus’ (the national god of 
Lower Egypt m pro-historic times, and, later, of 
the whole kingdom), or as * Horus and Seth’ (tho 
union of the ancient national deities of Lovei 
and Upper Egypt respectively}, oi, again, as ‘the 
two mistresses, i.e. Eileitliyia ana Buto (the 
tutelary goddesses of the two divisions of the 
country in tho final period of tho pre-lmtoric age). 
The deceased king, on the other hand, ranked as 
Osins (by Heliopohtan doctrine the father of 
Horus), and under that conception ruled over the 
dead, just as, under the name of Horus, he had 
previously ruled, and os his son and successor 
now ruled, over the living. From the IVth 
dynasty onwards the king was accounted * the son 
or the snn god R6',’ who in the form of the previous 
king, his human father, was supposed to nave be- 
tten him of tho queen (Maspero, ‘Comment 
exandre devint dieu en Egypte,’ in Annuaire de 
Vtcole pratique des hautes etudes [Paris, 1897]). In 
a later age, again, each god was regarded within lus 
own province as the king’s father. Accordingly the 
reigning king was styled ‘ the good god ’ (ntr-nfr), 
or, at an earlier day, ‘ the great god’ ( ntr'\ ) ; from 
the XIXth dynasty the latter designation was 
applied to tho deceased king. When the king’s 
real father was not himself a king, he was called 
‘the father of the god’ (jtf-ntr, an expression 
authenticated from the Xlllth dynasty), and the 
worship at the king’s tomb — the pyramid— was, 
even in the Old Kingdom (first half of the 3rd 
millennium B.C.), performed m a ‘house of a god’ 
(fyt-ntr), i.e. a temple specially dedicated to him, 
and by ‘ servants of a god ’ ( hm-ntr ) and ‘ pure ones ’ 
(wi'eo), i.e. priests, appointed for the purpose, pre- 
cisely like tne worship of the real gods ; while the 
worship accorded to ail other human beings, even 
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queens, after death was performed simply by ‘ser- 
vants of a genius’ ( hin-kl ), t.e. pnests of the dead, 
and in ‘a house of & genius’ ( ht-k \ ), i.e. chapels of 
the dead 

It is nevertheless probable that the ancient kings 
of Egypt were not Honoured with divine worship 
m their lifetime ; at least we have no evidence of 
such worship. When the reigning monarch ap- 
pointed one of his courtiers as a lim-ntr, t.e. * ser- 
vant of a god,* at his pyramid (J. H. Breasted, 
Aruicnt Uncords of Egypt , Chicago, 1906-07, i. 
§ 307), this did not imply that the person so 
honouied was to act in that capacity during the 
king’s life; on the contrary, the office, with its 
duties, honours, and emoluments, was conferred 
upon him— and probably also upon his descendants 
— in anticipation of the king’s death, » e. for the 
time when the latter shoula be worshipped as a 
departed spirit. The first of the Egyptian kings 
to have divine honours paid to them while still 
alive and m conjunction with their ancestors were 
the Hellenistic kings of the Ptolemaic period. 

2 . In Heliopolis, which in the pro-historic age 
was foi a time the capital of the whole country, a 
species of ancestor-worship seems to have been 
accorded to the manes of the contemporary (pre- 
historic) kings. They were wot shipped there as 
‘soulsof Heliopolis.’ Similarly, ‘souisof Iliorakon- 
polis ’ and ' souls of Buto ’ wore worshipped m these 
cities, the respective capitals of the two States into 
which Egypt was eventually divided prior to the 
foundation of the historical centralized State under 
Menes (‘ the union of the two lands’) As these 
predecessors of Menes had, m particular, wor- 
shipped the god Horns, the latter two companies 
of spuits were known also as the ‘servants of 
Horus ’ Moreover, they are variously designated, 
accoulmg to the connexion, as * lungs,’ 4 spirits,’ 
or 4 gods ’ In Manetlio they are called vticvet ol 
ijulOtoi. They are depicted fts gods with a human 
body and an animal's head, exactly like the local 
fetish deities of the Egyptians; the souls of 
Hierakonpolis have the head of a jackal, those 
of Buto that of a hawk, and, accordingly, they are 
oven spoken of as ‘jackals’ and ‘hawks’ respec- 
tively. From certain allusions in the texts it 
might seem as if, in onrlier times (till 2000 B.C.), 
herds of jackals and flocks of hawks woie kept in 
the two cities just named, and were regarded as 
incarnations of those royal souls. 


all human beings without distinction of rank. 
The logical result of this should have been that 
in the realm of the dead there existed rulers only, 
and no subjects. But in point of fact the attri- 
bute Osiris seems very soon to have lost its original 
force. The deceased N, who is called ‘ Osins N,* 
was in no sense identical with the god Osiris, who 
continues as before to be king in the realm of the 
dead, and therefore rules over the ‘ Osins N ’ also. 
The dead who are so designated worship Osiris, 
justify themselves before his judgment-seat, etc. 

4. A special apotheosis seems m later times to 
have boen accorded to those who were drowned in 
the Nile, probably because, according to the legend, 
Osiris had sullerod a like fate. Those who died m 
this way were regaidod as having been peculiarly 
distinguished by the gods, and were styled ‘ glon- 
fied’ (hdsje)— a term which at an eailier period 
appears to have been applied more generally’ to all 
the blessed dead (cf. bcati). According to Herod, 
li. 00, the bodies of the drowned were entombed 
with peculiar pomp (cf. Gnffith, in Zeitschr. fur 
agyp. Spuu/ie, xlvi [1909-10] 132). 

5 That a cult of the deified high priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis existed at Pathyns m 
Ptolemaic times is evidenced by a number of 
papyu (Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri 
in the J. Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, 111. 
132, n. 9). 

II. Individual deification. — 1 . Deified 
kings and queens.— (1) The eailiest instance of 
this may have been Osins. This deity, so highly 
honoured in later times, was in some remote a"e, 
as it would seom, a hero in whose person the idea 
of the unity of the Egyptian people came to be 
embodied . hence the myth of the dismemberment 
of his body and the distnbution of the paits among 
the Egyptian nomes He was regarded as having 
been a good and noble monarch, who was treacher- 
ously murdered, somewhat like the Siegfried of 
Teutonic mythology, and then restored to life by ( 
means of magic, though he did not resume his 
earthly existence, but lives on m the under world 
ns king of the dead. He is always portrayed m 
a purely human fashion, with certain symbols of 
loyalty which pertain to him alone among the 
gods — the Upper Egyptian diadem adorned with 


two ostrich feathers 


as also the scourge 


See, further. K Sotiie, Untersuchungen tur Gesch und 
Altertumxknnan, ill (Loip/ltf, 1901] 3fT , the name author in 
Borchnrdt, Grabdmkmal det Sa'.huri', Leipzig, 1913, 11 1021 


A. 


and the crook 


f 


, the primitive emblems 


The ‘souls of Heliopolis,’ wherever they are 
mentioned, seom to bo treated exactly like gods, 
and are associated with A turn, the local deity of 
that city The dynastic kings dedicate temples 
and other monuments to them, and speak of them- 
selves as beloved by them. It is possible that the 
nameTl/)t6u!' x6i\n ('Hpw&roXu, ’H full), by which the 
Greeks lender Pi thorn, IlaroCgo?, i.e. ‘house of 
Atum,’ the name of the city dedicated to Atum, 
bears a reference to these ‘souls,’ In such trans- 
lations we usually find that, when they do not give 
the name of the god in question, as in the case of Aids 
t6\i r, then they nave the name of his sacred animal 
in the plural, as, e.g., Kvt'Qp x6\if for ‘House of 
Anubis, and K poKodclXwv x6\is for * House of 
Suchos.’ In the Greek rendering of Fithom given 
above, therefore, the "Hpw« seem to take the place 
of the sacred animals. 

3. After the fall of the Old Kingdom (c. 2400 
BO.) the identification of the dead with Osiris, 
which had been customary in the case of kings, 
was gradually extended to others— first of all to 
members of the royal family, then to the feudal 
nobility (who at that time also arrogated to them- 
selves other privileges of royalty), and finally to 


of sovereignty. It is possible, however, that these 
symbols may have been transfened to him from 
an ancient local deity with whom he was sub- 
sequently identified (see below). In the earlier 
religious literature of the ‘Pyramid Texts’ Osiris 
very seldom plays an active part like the other 
gods. The theme of interest is, nearly everywhere 
in these texts, found in hts experiences, Ins death, 
and his resurrection. What had happened to him 
would happen also to the deceased king, who is, in 
fact, generally identified with him. 

The suffering Osiris, thus conceived of as purely 
human, was in his origin as little a god of vegeta- 
tion or of the dead as was Christ, with whom 
he has many points of resemblance. He, too, 
founded a confessional religion of a personal 
and ethical stamp, which forms a most decided 
contrast to the numerous Egyptian local cults 
based on fetishism, as well as to the Nature-religions 
indigenous to Egypt from primitive times (wor- 
ship of the sun, tne sky, the Nile), and which in 
the course of centuries gradually extonded its 
range, to some extent with a conscious rejection of 
other forms of religion (the mysteries, communal 
life). 
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The earliest triumphs of his cult must certainly 
go back to a very remote past. Even while Helio- 
polis was the capital of a united Egypt, 1 and when 
the Hehopohtan theology instituted the ‘great 
divine ennead of Heliopolis,’ he not only found a 
place in that group as one of the representatives 
of the past — beside the great cosmio deities (sun, 
air, sky, earth) and the national god of the 
southern kingdom of Upper Egypt, which had 
been overthrown by the kings of Lower Egypt, 
and was now subject to it— but he actually be- 
came the centre of the whole artificial system. He 
was made the son of the divine pair, Heaven and 
Earth. 3 Homs again, who, as the national deity 
of the dominant kingdom of Lower Egypt, repre- 
sented the present, and therefore remained outside 
the enneaa, became the son of Osiris Seth, the 
god of the Upper Egyptian kingdom, and now the 
last member of the ennead, was branded as the 
slayer of O&iris, and the arch-villam who had been 

S "y of dismembering the kingdom. These two 
deities, Horus and Seth, weie originally of a 
purely fetishistic character, and hail at first no 
more to do with the lieio Osins than had the 
cosmic deities who had come to be recognized as 
his parents. Thus the Hehopohtan theology was 
even then completely under the influence of the 
Osirian faith. 

Osiris seems to have become the god of the dend 
(Khentamentiu, ‘the chief of the Westerners’) 
and the god of Abydos only in the histone era, 
and probably in consequence of the deceased kind’s 
identification with him and of the fact that tno 
tombs of the earliest historical kings (1st and Ilnd 
dynasties) were situated at Abydos, the necropolis 
of This, their capital It thus came about that 
the grave of Osiris was sought in Abydos, and was 
found among the ancient royal tombs there. The 
function of the god of the dead and the designation 
‘chief of the Westerners’ were thereby transferred 
fiom the dog shaped local god Anulns to Osins (E. 
Meyer, in Zcitschr. fur agyp. Sprache, xli. [1904] 
97). Between 2500 and 2100 B.C., in consequence 
of this development, Abydos became a pre-eminent 
centre of pilgrimage for all Egyptians. 

If originally Osiris had no connexion with Aby- 
dos, lie would seem to have had as little with his 
other sanctuary, situated in the Delta, and subse- 
quently named Busins (‘House of Osiris’) after 
him. Here, too, he either superseded or absorbed 
an older local god, the 'ndtj depicted as an idol in 


the form 


It was presumably from this deity, 


who in the earlier religious literature is called 
‘the chief of the Eastern nomes’ (of the Delta), 
and may perhaps have been the god of a small 
kingdom comprising these nomes, that Osiris ac- 
quired the symbols of sovereignty by which his 
images were distinguished m later times. 

In Memphis, likewise, Osins seems to have been 

identified with the fetish worshipped there, 

* the magnificent Ded-pillar,’ as also with Ptafi and 
Soker, only after the Old Kingdom was at an end. 
The violent death which, according to the legend, 
he met with in the waters of the Nile brought 
him into close relations with the sacred river itself. 
Like the Memphite Ptab, Osiris now came to be 
identified with it, and the idea of his resurrection 
fitted in with the annual inundation. His life 
and death were interpreted as referring to the 

i About 1000 years before the dawn of the historical era, at the 
time when the Egyptian calendar was introduced (4242 B.C.). 

* Heaven and Earth were formerly believed to be the parents 
Of the sun-god Be*, but B6’ is now at the bead of the ennead 
and their grandfather. 


K owth and decay of Natuie. He thus eventually 
came the god of vegetation, from whose oorpse 
the corn was supposed to spring. 

(2) King Sesostris III. (1887-1850 B.C.), who com- 
plete the subjugation of Northern Nubia begun 
by his predecessors, and protected this new pro- 
vince of the Egyptian kingdom by the erection of 
fortresses, had already become a national deity in 
that district in the time of the New Kingdom, 
and, along with the ancient Nubian deity Dd-um, 
was worshipped under his sacred name of Kha'- 
kew-re wliicn denotes his relation to the sun-god 
R8' (the lie'-name). Thutmosis III. (1501-1447 
B.O.), who, in similar fashion, completed the re- 
conquest of Nubia begun by his own predecessors, 
erected in that country temples, and instituted 
sacrifices and festivals, for the deified Sesostris. 
The latter was thus treated altogether like a god, 
but he is portiayed and designated as an Egyptian 
king, exactly as in his lifetime. 

See Lepslus, Denknutler. Berlin, 1849-60, ili 48 ff , Breasted, 
op cit ii § 167 0 , and History of Egypt, New York, 1906, iip 
186, 269, 317. 

(3) Km" Amenemmes nr (1849-1801 BO), the 
builder of the so-called Labyrinth neai ilawnra, 
at the entrance to the Fayyflm, became subse- 
quently a tutelary deity of that oasis, for the 
economic development of which he (the Minris of 
Herodotus ?) must have done good sei vice. Under 
his Re' -name of La-ma'-r6' (A apapit), m its abbrevi- 
ated form Ma'-lg* (Mapfjt, Mapprjt, Marpys), or, with 
the addition of ‘ Pharaoh,’ the later Egyptian term 
for king, as llpapapprji, Tlpt pappus, lie is frequently 
mentioned in monuments of the Gineco -Roman 
period from the Fayyuin, and especially from the 
vicinity of his pyramid and his mausoleum (the 
Labyrinth). Ho is there depicted m the stereo- 
typed attitude of the gods, except that his head 
is that of an Egyptian king and bears the royal 
head-band. 

See further, Rubensohn, in Zcitnchr fiir Hnyp Sprache, xli!. 
[1905)1111! ; Spiegel berg, ib xliii. [1906) 84 ff 

(4) Menes (c 3300 B.o ), the deified founder of 
the Egyptian centralized State of historical times, 
is believed by Wilcken to be identical with the 
similarly named deity llpaprjvis or <t>papf)i>it, who is 
frequently mentioned in Greek papyri from the 
village of Tebtunis m the Favyfim (Mittew- 
W llcken , Grundzugc u Chrestomathte dor Papyrus- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1912, i. 1. p. 106). 

(5) King Amenophis I. (c. 1651-1535 B c ), son of 
that King Amosis who expelled the Hyksos and 
founded the New Kingdom, was regarded, from 
c. 1300 B.C., as a guardian deity of the Theban 
necropolis. In that capacity he is often portrayed 
in tombs and coffins of this period— mostly m the 
form of a reigning king, but with the scourge 
and crook, as borne by Osins In his honour 
was observed the festival of Pa-amcn-botp (‘the 
[festival] of Amenophis ’), from which the month 
of PhamenOth derived its name 
(0) Amenophis m. (c. 1415-1380 B.C.), whose 
reign seems to mark the zenith of Egypt’s posi- 
tion as a world-power, instituted in his own honour 
a divine cult m the temple of Soleb, in Nubia, 
built by himself, his name here being ‘Neb-ma'-re , 
the lord of Nubia,’ or ‘N. the great god.’ In the 
sculptures which adorn the walls of this sanctuary, 
the god is depicted as being worshipped by the 
king himself, and is called by him ‘his living 
image upon earth.’ In the inscriptions, the king 
dedicates the temple to the god, and speaks of 
himself as being beloved by the latter. In short, 
Amenophis treats his deified self m every way as 
an independent divinity. The god is represented 
as a king wearing the royal head-bana, but as 
having around his ears the twisted ram’s horns 
peculiar to Amun in Nubia and in the Oasis of 
Ammon (Siwa), and upon his head a small crest 
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(rnodius) bearing tho moon's crescent and disk, as 
worn by the ancient lunar deities, Thotli of Shmun 
and Klionsu of Thebes. lie thus corues before us 
as a fusion of Amun and Klionsu. 

Cf Lepslna, itt. 815-87; Breasted, Ancient Records, H. { $0311. 

In I ho Grasco-Rornan period, the king who thus 
doihod himself in Nubia was identified with Mem- 
non, the legendary king of Ethiopia who came to 
tho liolp or the Trojans. His colossal statues in 
Western Thebes, which bore the name ‘ Nob- 
mu'-iS', lord of lords’ (Lepsius, in. 142, 144; 
ihirton, Excel pta Hieroglyphica, Cairo, 1825-30, p. 
30), are the famous colossi of Memnon, one of 
which, after being overthrown by an earthquake 
in 27 B. C , used to give forth a resonant note at 
sum ihc, until it was restored m the reign of 
Scptimms Soverus (Letronno, *La Statue vocalo 
<le Memnon,’ in MA1BL x. [1833] 249). Its 
association with the Memnon of Greek mythology 
can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period, and is, 
therefore, of earlier date than its propeity of emit- 
ting sounds. In Gieek documents of the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. tho namo tA Mf/i/Ama is used of 
the locality called in Egyptian Dpine, the modorn 
Medinet llabu, in which was situated not only 
the sepulchral temple of Amenophis III. with the 
two colossi in front of it, but also a gieat palace 
lielonging to him. 

It xs evident, from various qmproquos, that tho 
identification of Amenophis in with the Gieek 
Memnon is based upon his RS’-uame, Neb-ma'-re', 
which in fhat age was apparently abbreviated to 
Marfi (Sethe, Untersuchungen, l. 61, n 1; n. 6, 
n. 2). In the Babylonian fetters from el-Amarna, 
dating from the king’s own lifetime, bis name is 
tendered by Nunmurta or Mimmuna, and its oon- 
teinpotary pronunciation muy, therefore, have been 
something like Neinm&rG' or MemmftrG'. It is 
thus not inconceivable that the Greek mythical 
figure of tho Ethiopian or Egyptian Memnon, 
whoso name is not unlike the form just given, was 
m reality tho tinal residuum of Egypt’s three 
centuries' supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which, as has been indicated, culminated m the 
reign of Amenophis III. Moreover, it is precisely 
the names of this king and his consoit that aie 
met with repeatedly on objects of Egyptian origin 
found at Myceme and in Rhodes. 

Among the Semitic peoples, again — unless all 
tho evidence is at fault — the memory of this 
monaich would seem to have survived in the tradi- 
tions regarding Nimrod, the mighty hunter of 
Cush ( i.e . Nubia) ; and, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
ophis in. in lua memorial scarabs, which, like 
commemorative coins, were designed to keep in 
remembrance the important events of his reign, 
has recorded not only the expansion of his king- 
dom from Kari in Nubia to Naharen on the 
Euphrates, but also his prowess as a hunter of lions 
amt wild oxen (Breasted, on. cit . li. g 800 fT. ). 

(7) A deified king of unknown name is found in 
tho * Pharaoh of Burnt’ (i.e. the Island of Bige), wor- 
shipped in the Graeco-Roman temples ot the Island of 
Phil®. In the temple sculptures he is represented 
as an Egyptian king with the so-called war-helmet 
on his head. In a Greek inscription from the 
Island of Sohfil he is called n erevayrtt, * the god of 
Bige,’ and is identified with Hermes (Sethe, in 
Zeittchr. fur agyp. Sprache, xlvii. [1910] 166). 

(8) King Ptolemy Pluladolphus gave orders that 
Arsinoh, nis sister and wife, ‘the goddess who 
loves her brother* ieX^os), who died in 270 
B.c, } should be worshipped along with the local 
deities in all the temples of the country as 8*6 
crusy aos, and that a tax of one-sixth of all garden- 
produce should be devoted to her cult. In the 
Fayyftm she became a norne goddess, and this 
fertile region was thereafter called the Arsinoite 


nome. A temple of ArsinoC at Memphis is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the Memphite high- 
pnests in the Ptolemaic period. In the sculptures 
of tho Egyptian monuments the deified queen 
appears as a purely human figure, but in the in- 
scriptions she is styled ‘daughter of Amun,’ and 
‘ Divine mother of the living Apis, the king of all 
the other divine animals ’ 

Cf. W Otto, Pritsteru Tempt t tm heUenistischen Aegypten, 
1 (Leipzig, 1006) 348 ; Mltteia Wilcken, Urundztlye d Papyrus - 
kunde, i. 2. p 284 ; Sethe, Urkunden d. dgyp. Altertume, 
it (Leipzig, 1904) 100 ft. 

2. Deified individuals not of royal rank. — (1) 

i-m-hotep (’JpoMr) i), chief architect to Tosorthros 
of the Illrd Dynasty (c. 2900 B.c ), the king who 
built the step pyiannd of Saqqara, the oldest 
edihee of hewn stone in Egypt, is said to have 
discovered the art of building with that material, 
but was renowned in later times also as a physician, 
an astrologer, and the author of wise writings. 
In tho period of tho New Kingdom, t e. after 1580 
B C (one instance found in Thebes under Amenophis 
in ), it was the custom with wi iters, in beginning 
tlieir woik, to make a libation from their water- 
bowl in honoui of I-in-fcotep as their patron 
(Sehhfer, in Zcitschr. fur dgyp. Spiache, xxxvi. 
[1898] 147 , Gardiner, lb xl [1902] 146). By this 
time, therefore, ho seems to have become a kind of 
denu-god, and to have lost his human character. 

Afterwards, in the Persian period (from 625 B.c.), 
he became a god in the full sense, who was speci- 
ally concerned with healing, and was subsequently 
identified by the Giceks with Asklepios. His 
cult was attached to his tomb, which, according to 
Egyptian usage, was situated beside the Pyramid 
of his patron; and here stood the Asklepieion 
often referred to m Greek papyri from Saqqara. 
To this now hero-god, as being originally a 
Memphite deity, was assigned a divine father in 
Ptab (Hephnestus), m place of his actual father, 
Ka-nofer, who is known to us from a genealogy 
dating from the beginning of tho Persian period^ 
His mother, Khredu- onekh, and his wife, Ronpet- 
nofret, were also raised to divine rank, and are 
often found in association with him. Then- names 
and titles clearly reveal their human origin. 

In the numerous statuettes of this god which 
have come down to us, and which were, no doubt, 
dedicated to his temple mainly by persons restored 
to, or in search of, health, ne is figured as al- 
together human, as a learned man sitting on a 
chair and reading a book (A. Erman, Aegyptmche 
Religion, Berlin. 1905, p. 174). We ceitainly 
have figures on tne temple walls which, while still 
giving mm a human form, show him in the attire 
and with the bearing of the gods, but these figures 
date only from the Gi®oo-lloman period In 
that age we frequently meet with his cult also m 
Upper Egypt, as, e g , in Thebes and Edfu, as well 
as in Phil®, where Ptolemy Epiphanes erected a 
small temple in his honour. 

Even after his apotheosis I-m-hotep frequently 
receives, in addition to the epithet ' Son of Ptab ’ 
expressive of his divine origin, his erstwhile 
human titles, * reciting priest,’ * expert in affairs,* 
etc., but only in cases whore the reference is to his 
achievements as a man in the remote past. It is 
worthy of note that here he is also designated as 
‘Ibis/ i.e. as the sacred bird of the goa Thoth, 
who was believed to have the form of that bird— 
a designation which re- appears in connexion with 
the deified individuals discussed below (nos. 2 and 
3). It would thus seem that the sages of the past 
who were subsequently exalted to divine honours 
were thought of as incarnations of the god Thoth, 
somewhat in Hie same way as was indicated in I. 

2) ftbOY6i 

Of. Sethe, ‘ Imhotep der Asklepios der Aegypter ’ {Untsr* 
suchungsn, 1L [1902] 98 If.). 
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(2) A counterpart to this deified sage of old is 
met with in Theban temples on the left bank 
of the Nile dating from the Greco • Roman 
period, and also in funerary papyri of the same 
era. This is the famous Amen-pfttp ( 'A/ievoS^j, 
Apivoxfns), the son of Qapu, and a native of 
Athribis, who had won renown by a long and hon- 
ourable career as a minister of the Amenophxs in. 
mentioned above (II* x (6)). We possess several 
original monuments of him, as, e.g., a portrait- 
statue which represents him as on old man of 
eighty years, and the inscriptions on whioh con- 
tain moral apophthegms ( Catal . gtnercil du 
Musie du Catre, no. 42127 ; Legrain, Statues de 
rois et dc particulars, Cairo, 1906, i. 78, pi. 76), 
while a second bears an autobiographical inscrip- 
tion (Breasted, op. at. ii. § 913 ft ). A third statue, 
four metros in height, from the temple of Kamak, 
and now in the museum of Cairo, likewise 
contains an ostensibly autobiographical record, 
which, however, presupposes his deification, and 
speaks of him in exactly^ the same terms as do the 
temple inscriptions of Euergetes n. This monu- 
ment, to judge from its style and orthography, 
cannot be earlier than the Gneco-Roman period, 
and it bears, above its Egyptian inscription, a 
Greek dedication to the name of the Emperor 
Augustus (ItTAP xix. [1897] 13). 

This Amen-fifitp is also frequently mentioned in 
the monuments of his royal master. Manetho, 
who wrote his history of Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, refers to him, under the 
name of ’Aplvwtpis lladirioi (Egyp. Amen-hotp Pa- 
hape, i.e. * the son of Apis ’), as a wise counsellor of 
a king called Amenoplus It is clear, from what 
Manetho says of him, that Amen-hOtn had not yet 
been deified. Hence it is no merely accidental 
circumstance that our earliest evidences of his 
being regai ded as a god all date from the reign of 
one particular king, viz. Ptolemy Euergetes II 
In all probability it was m that reign that he fir«t 
becamo a god. With this accords tne fact that, in 
contrast to I-m-b6tep, he is still portrayed, in the 
temple eculptures already referred to, in a purely 
human fashion s he still wears the garb of hb time, 
and his bearing b only in part that uaually 
assigned to the gods. Moreover, though, like 
I-m-pOtep, he too is styled * Ibis,’ and has received, 
in addition to his human mother— named 7— a 
divine mother in the form of the goddess of 
writing and reckoning {Silt) (Lepsius, Text, iii, 
168), and while the name of his father, Rapu, was 
interpreted as indicating the sacred bull Apb, yet 
Amen-bdtp still retains nis human titles. 

As we meet with the oult of Amen-fifitp only 
in temples of Western Thebes, it would in all 
probability be associated with hb tomb, which, 
according to the custom of his time, would be 
situated in the Theban necropolb and nowhere 
else. The sepulchral chapel attached to his tomb 
is referred to in a protective ordinance which 
survives in a later inscription, executed probably 
some four hundred years after the death of Amen- 
bdtp (Mdller, in SB AW, 1910, p. 932 ff.), and 
witnesses to the long survival of hb cult as a 
departed spirit. Amen-bfttp resembles I-m-bdtep 
also in being a healing god. * I expel all disease 
from thy body ’ — so he speaks to the king, offering 
sacrifice to him (Lepsius, iv. 32c ; cf. JHS xix. 
[1899] 13ff.; Catal. general du Music du Caire, 
no. 9304 ; J. G. Milne, Greek Inscriptions, Oxford, 
1905, p. 87). He too b said to nave composed 
wise maxims, and, in fact, a number of the sayings 
attributed to the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
ascribed to him (Wilcken, in Aegyptiaca, Festschr. 
fur Ebers , Leipzig, 1897, p. 142 £). Cf. Sethe, 
in Aegyptiaca , 107 ff. 

(8) Ptolemy Euergetes II., in whose reign, as 


has been said, the deification of the sago Amen- 
bOtp, the son of Rapu, seems to have taken place, 
erected at Medineb Habu, in Western Thebes, a 
small temple in honour of Thoth, the god of 
wisdom, who appears to have been worshipped 
there under the designation of * Thoth, Teos the 
Ibis’ (Te«#£tt), and * Thoth Urn .’ We have here a 
deified high pnost of Memphis (itm) 1 named Teos, 
who was thus identified with the god of wisdom, 
and hence also designated as ‘ the Ibis.' Thb 
would seem to be the same person who is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, i. 21 [p. 399]) 
as tne * Theban Hermes,’ and as an instance of 
the deification of human beings. 

Now there was, as we know, a Memphite high 
priest named Teos in the Ptolemaic period ; 
according to the inscription on lus tombstone 
(now in Vionna), he lived from 267 to 224 B.O. 
But, as the office of high priest in Memphis was 
hereditary, it is possible that he had predecessors 
and successors of the same name as himself. Cf. 
Sethe, * Imhotep,’ p. 9 ( Untersuihungen , n. 100 f.). 

(4) In 238 B.C., by an ordinance of the Egyptian 

? riests, the prematurely deceased daughter of 
'tolemy Euergetes I. was deified (iicdlwcts) under 
the title of BepevU-g ivictri) irapdivuv, and it was also 
enjoined that ‘statues of tins goddess’ should bo 
set up in all the temples of the country (Decree of 
Canopus). 

(5) Another deified man of the later era (after 
900 B.C.) must — if we aie to judge from the name 
— be recognized in the god Petesuchos or Pete- 
suchb (\.e. Egyp. Pete-subek, ‘he whom the god 
Suchos gave’). In Phny (HN xxxvi. 84) he is 
erroneously identified with the king who built 
the Labyrinth. This hero-god was depicted as a 
crocodile, like Suchos, the old local deity of the 
Fayyftm, from whom he took his name. Hero 
perhaps we have a parallel to the designation of 
the deified sages as ‘Ibis,’ the sacred bird of Thoth 
(see 1-3 above). 

Of Wilcken, in Zeiteehr. filr dgyp. Spraehe, xxii [1S84] 1307, 
and Mltteie-Wilcken, Grundruye d. Papyruakunde, 1 1, p. 100 

(6) In the temple of Dendur in Lower Nubia, 
built in the reign of Augustus, there were 
worshipped, among others, two brothers named 
Pete-Bse and Pa-fior, the deified sons of a certain 
£wjpr ; their names seem to point to the later 
period. In addition to the usual designations of 
the dead, ‘Osiris’ and ‘justified,’ they bear the 
epithet * glorified ’ (hdsje), or ‘ glorified in the 
necropolis,’ and for this reason Griffith conjectures 
that tliey had died by drowning. Pete-6se some- 
times receives the title * the snake of destiny ( Sat — 
iyaBodalfuov) who [is] in HtW (the name of the 
locality), placed after his own name, and, therefore, 
a divine epithet, while Pa-bor bears the enigmatic 
designation Phrt, ‘ the chief ’ (4>oi-) before his own 
name, and, accordingly, as a human title. The 
two brothers are portrayed in human form, but in 
their bearing and garb altogether as gods. 

Of. Griffith, Zeiteehr /Ur dgup Spraehe, xlvl [1900-10] 134 , 
A. M. Blackman, The Temple of DenaUr (Lee Templet immergii 
de la Jiubie, Cairo, 1911, in ). 

(7) Finally, the two hero-gods just mentioned, 
who may possibly have owed their apotheosis to 
a death by drowning, would find a parallel m 
Antmoos, the celebrated favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. While accompanying the Emperor on 
his Egyptian journey, he is said to have thrown 
himself into tne Nile in order that he might by 
his own death save his patron from imminent 
peril. On the spot where tnis took place Hadnan 
founded a Roman city, which ho called Antinoo- 
polis, and in which he in all likelihood instituted 
a cult in honour of the youth, as a city-hero, or, 
1 The spelling of this word snows that it is not the equlva* 
lent of ‘to hear,' m in the proper name OoreOm»« (‘Thoth, 
hear I which Spiegdberg (Zniachr. J Ur dgyp. Spraohe, xl v, 
[1906-09] 90) would compare with iU 
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according to the Egyptian mode of speech, as a 
‘city-god’ (t e a local deity), and this is rendered 
all the more probable by the fact that the Emperor 
caused divine honours to be paid to Antinoos else- 
where. See P. von llohden, m Pauly -Wissowa, i. 
2439 

Litrraturx.— T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article K. SETUE. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Greek and 
Roman) — The belief m heroes plays a very im- 
portant part in the development of Greek religion, 
and to an extent which literature, taken by 
itself, insufficiently demonstrates. The conception 
of a hero arose from the prevalence of ancestor- 
worHlnp, when the spirit of the dead man was 
canonized by his descendants. Remembering the 
identification of demons vith the ghosts of the 
departed (see Demons and Spirits [Greek]), ,we 
shall not be surprised to find that demons and 
heioos are sometimes treated os indistinguishable 
(e.g Plat. Apol. 27 D). Rut, when a distinction 
was drawn between them, demons, though inferior 
to gods, were, in their turn, regarded as superior 
to heroos (Plut. de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). This 
< lassih cation, which is the product of later re- 
flexion, rimy be traced ultimately to the verses of 
IloMiod, who makes the demons tne representatii es 
of the Golden Age of man (Op. 122), but regards 
the Ago of the Heroes as immediately prior to 
his own (tb. 15911.). These are they, he adds, 
who fought before the gates of Thebes, and crossed 
the sea to bring back fair-haired Helen from Troy ; 
and after death they dwell free from care in tlie 
islands of the Blessed beside the stream of Ocean. 
The heroes were definitely understood by Hesiod 
to havo been men of renown, who lived in the age 
celebrated by epic poetry, and whose exploits had 
been immortalized as the achievements of a eemi- 
divine race (Horn. II. xii. 23 ; Horn. Hym. xxxii. 
18 f. ; Simonul. fr. 36). Though there is thus one 
point of view from which demons are preferred to 
heroes, it is equally true that the demonic being 
is a more primitive conception ; and that the hero, 
with 1m cleaily-marked personality and more inti- 
mate relations with his worshippers, is the product 
of a more advanced Btage in religious thought. 
Further, demon is the wider term : every hero 
might be described as a demon, but not all demons 
were heroos. Although the derivation of the word 
tfput is unknown, there is reason for thinking that 
it was originally an adjective bearing some such 
meaning as ‘strong’ or ‘noble’ (Hesych. s.v.), so 
that it may have been an honorific title intended 
to distinguish the souls of those among the de- 
parted whose protection and favour it was desired 
to secure. 

The old view that hero-worship arose from a 
weakening of the belief in gods can no longer be 
maintained in the light of recent research (Rohde, 
Psychet, 148 a ). The ritual facts, as will presently 
be shown, are decisive agamBt it, and the transi- 
tion of thought which it assumes is by no means 
characteristic of the tendency of an early society. 
Even if it were conceded that old divinities mignt 
be re-fashioned as men, and so at a later stage 
come to be woi shipped as heroes, that would be 
insufficient to prove that a hero is ever derived 
immediately from a god The heroes in their 
original form, as ghosts of ancestors, were neither 
demi gods, if that terra is used to describe living 
warriors, nor demons, who have never been incar- 
nate m human shape. It is more difficult to 
aceount for the fact that hero-worship, which can 
be shown to have flourished in the 7th oent B.c. 
or even earlier, exercised — bo far as we can see— 
hardly any influence on the practice of Homeric 
society. Somehow' or other, old beliefs in the 


power of the dead, which were temporarily ob- 
scured during the flourishing period of epic poetry, 
sprang anew into life and dominated popular 
thought in the succeeding centuries and through- 
out tne classical eia. Or it maybe that, as the 
political system which supported the courts of the 
feudal chieftains fell away and decayed, the voice 
of the commoner, whose primitive superstition had 
remained unchanged, became articulate in later 
literature. 

There are many facts which attest the connexion 
of heroes with the under world, and especially with 
the ghosts of ancestors. The central hearth of the 
house, under which the hero was buried (cf. Plut. 
Phoc. 37), and near to which a precinct was re- 
served for him, was an object of especial veneration 
in family -worship (cf. art Hearth [Greek]). Or 
an image of the hero might be set up close to the 
house-door (Callim. Epvgr . 26), in order to protect 
the inmates against the approach of their enemies. 
At every family meal tne second libation was 
poured out in honour of the heroes (Pint. Qu. Bom. 
25, p. 270 A), and to them belonged all the broken 
fare which fell from the table (Arist. fr. 180 R ). 
In regard to the latter custom, Ath emeus (427 E) 
states that dead kinsmen are actually the re- 
cipients, and it is not to be doubted that the pour- 
ing of the wine on the ground was for the benefit 
of the family ghosts. 

Heroes were kept in remombrance by their 
graves, as may be seen from the case of the shrine 
erected in honour of Protesilaus on the shore of 
the Thracian Chersonese, which, though despoiled 
by the order of Xerxes (Herod, ix. 116), was still 
an object of veneration in the time of Philostratus 
(Her. in. If.). The grave itself was a mound of 
earth (x<3/ia) situated within a sacred enclosure 
(ripevo s, or, more strictly, <njic<k [Poll l. 6]). Over 
the mound a small chapel (itpvov) was raised, the 
precinct was planted with trees, and its limits were 
mai ked by a stone wall (0piyic6s [Paus. i. 42 8]). The 
most distinctive feature of tne locality was the 
cavity ( p60poi ) communicating with the interior of 
the grave, into which the blood of the viciim was 
poured or other oiferings were cast. Thus, the 
tomb of the hero actually served as an altar 
(f3wt*.6s) for his worshippers, and might be so de- 
scribed (Enr. Hel. 647, with the present writer’s 
note). Strictly, however, since no elevation was 
essential, a circular hollow in the ground (i<rx&p* 
[Reisch, in Pauly -Wissowa, vi. 615]) was the appro- 
priate receptacle for offerings to heroes. The 
Bacrificial terms applied to hero-worship belong 
also to chthonio worship in general (for fro lylfriv. 
as distinguished from 06eiv, see Herod, a. 44), and 
the ritual was the same : the victims — generally 
black bulls or rams — were slaughtered so that the 
blood from their throats fell into the hollow of the 
altar, to be drunk by the ghost (alpaicovpla ) ; their 
heads were pressed downwards so that they looked 
towards the earth (frropa, as explained by schol. 
Horn. II. i. 459) ; none of the flesh was eaten, but 
the whole of it was consumed by fire; or — since 
the employment of an animal victim was by no 
means universal — when firstfruite of all kinds 
(Thuo. iii. 58) as well as oakes and cheese were 
offered to them, none of the gifts must he touched 
subsequently by the human worshippers. There 
is the same significance in the fact that offerings 
to heroes were often made by night or towards 
evening (Pind. Isth. iii. 83; Ap. Rnod. i. 587); in 
the custom of beating the ground fASsch. Pers. 
685), or of kneeling before the tomb (Soph. El. 
453); and in the annual recurrence of the cere- 
mony to commemorate the hero’s death. The 
institution of funeral games over the grave of a 
dead hero was a common custom (e.g. Paus. viii. 4. 
6), and it is generally supposed that such was the 
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origin of the four great pan-Hellenic festivals, w liicli 
were afterwards brought into connexion with the 
cult of an Olympian god. 

S«e Rotado 4 , 152; Eitrem, In Pauly-Wtssowa, viU. 1120 An 
attempt ha* recently been made by F M Oomford, in J. K 
Harrison* ThsmU, 212 II., to explain the games as originally 
and essentially a New Year’s festival. This view acoords with 
the general argument of the authoress that the hero is a later 
conception derived from that of the year-daimon (op. ext. 875). 

A remarkable feature in the worship of a hero 
is that he was supposed to appear in the form of 
a snake. So Cyclireus was figured at Salamis, 
and Erichthonius at Athens (Paus i. 36. 1, i. 24. 

7). Vergil describes the arrival of an enormous 
snake when ASneas was celebrating the anniversary 
of his father’s death by the performance of solemn 
rites at his tomb {Mn. v. 84 tf.). The superstitious 
man in Theophrastus {Char. 10), if he saw a snake 
in the house, at onoe erected a small chapel on the 
spot. The snake is also frequently depicted in the 
class of reliefs known as the Dead-Feast type, in 
which the hero is represented as partaking of a 
meal (House, Gr. Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 
p. 20 ff. ; Eitrem, 1142f.). Plutarch, in nis Life 
of Cleomenes (39), says that, after Cleomenes had 
been put to death by Ptolemy and his body im- 
paled, a snake was seen wound round his head ; and 
certain learned men explained the occurrence by 
propounding the theory that snakes are produced 
within a human corpse by the thickening of the 
juices of the marrow. The explanation, which is 
also given in a speech of Pythagoras recorded in 
Ov. Met. xv. 389, is perhaps due to the rationaliz- 
ing tendency of popular opinion at a time when the 
superstition had ceased to bo credible. Although 
the association of the snake with death and the 
grave appears to be free from doubt, it has, never- 
theless, recently been maintained that the snake- 
attribute of a hero points to his origin as a fertility - 
daimon, and symbolizes the resurrection of life m Olympian has entirely effaced the reputation of the 
the new year (J. E. Harrison, Therms, 271, 310). hero, whose name has been forgotten . Pausanias 
The worship of ancestors in general culminates (i. 1. 4) mentions that there were altars at Phalo- 
in the worship of a hero as the representative of rum dedicated to certain unknown gods and heroes, 
the family. He is no longer one of a class in which and also that an altar which was inscribed to an 
all this members are equally entitled to veneration . anonymous horo was known by antiquarians to 
There has anson a belief that, in accordance with belong to Androgeos. Whenever the hero has been 
the measure of their achievements on earth, dis- subordinated to the god, but the recollection of his 
tmguished men are to be held in esteem after former eminence has not entirely passed away, a 
death, and that m virtue of their mysterious influ- preliminary offering mode to the hero precedes 
ence they can exercise a wide range of power over the celebration of the chief sacrifice. In this way 
thoir former haunts. Thus, one who has become Pelops was honoured at Olympia (sebol. Pinu 
famous as a ruler or a warrior is selected by his 01. l. 149), and Soephrus at the festival of Apollo 
immediate descendants to occupy a supreme posi- Agyieus at Tegea (Paus. via. 53. 3) ; and on Mount 
tion as eponymous founder of the clan (dp^yyfrij*). Helicon the worshippers made offerings every year 
In this sense Cecrops may be said to give his name to the hero Linus before the sacrifice to the Muses 
to the Cecropidee, Bates to the Eteobutadse, Abacus (t b ix. 29. 0). 

to the ASacidfe, and so forth. It may be tiue that If we find certain mythical personages appear- 
some of these name-givers never had any individual mg now as gods and now as heroes, the variation 
existence, but that their names were projected, so may be attributed either to the promotion of a 
to speak, in order to express the unity of a clan- hero to the status of a god or to the reduction of 
group (J. E. Harrison, op. cit. 207). But, however a god to that of a hero. The latter process, as we 
the actual particular facts may have come to pass have already seen, cannot be used to explain the 
historically — and it is unlikely that the develop- origin ,of hero-worship in general ; but it is cur- 
ment was uniform in every group — the conception rently assumed as an element in the possession 
of the hero in the classical age figured him as the of heroic attributes by certain of the greater gods 
remote forefather to whom the members of the (Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1890, pp. 254 f., 273, 
clan proudly referred their birth. The wide-spread Rohde 4 , 148, j Eitrem, ,1129). When Dionysus is 
belief that gods and men were of the same race led addressed as a hero in the old ritual chant of 
to the further conclusion that the most glorious Elis ( Poet . Lyr. Gr.* ill. 050)— the earliest example 
of mankind must have been of divine origin ; the of the cult title — an explanation is drawn from 
eponymous heroes of Hie clans were the sons of the his recent association in legend with Semele, the 
ods. There is thus a difference not only of degree daughter of Cadmus. The growth of legendary 
ut of kind between the class of heroes and their stones about the gods, or the introduction of their 
mortal descendants ; the progress of the religions names into the genealogical tables of princely 
sense has evolved a new grade of supernatural families, accounts for the ambiguous position of 
beings capable of recruitment from the ranks either the Dioscuri and Helen, of Asclepius and Heracles, 
of gods or of men (Eitrem, 1129). of Theseus and Amphiaraus. Another view has 

The relationship of heroes to the gods must now recently been advocated : that the conception of 
he examined in detail. It frequently happens that an Olympian god is always later than that of the 


the chapel or grave of a hero is in the temple of 
one of the great gods. Saxon lay in the temple 
of the Saronio Artemis (Paus. ii. 30. 7), Iphigenia 
in that of the same goddess at Brauron (Eur. Iph. 
Taur. 1402). Telmessus was buried under the 
altar of Apollo at Telmessus (Clem. Alex. Protr. 
ii. 45), Eurystheua in the temple of Athene Pallenis 
(Eur. Heracl. 1025), and Cleobia and Biton in the 
Hereeum at Argos (Herod, i. 31). The list might be 
very largely increased ; but, in order to appreciate 
its significance, we must rule out any suggestion 
that the shrines of these local worthies were 
superimposed on the existing sanctuaries of the 
Olympian gods. We should rather infer that hero- 
worship was a survival from an older system of 
religion, which preceded the establishment of the 
greater cults. 

There are other indications which point to a 
conflict between the representatives of an older 
and a later system. Apollo drove out Hyacinthus 
at Tarentum (Polyb. vm. 30. 2) ; Artemis came to 
terms with Callisto in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 35. 8) ; 
and Aphrodite was identified with Ariadne at 
Naxos (Plut. Thes. 20). Sometimes the su pci seded 
hero assumed the functions of founder of the new 
cult, or of minister and attendant to the new god. 
Thus we read that Aris tarns built an altar to Zeus 
Ikmaios m Ceos (Ap. Hhod. ii. 522); and hence 
the numerous stories of a god welcomed by a 
mortal, who was held in honourable remembrance 
on that account, as when Dionysus was welcomed 
by Icarius and Pegasus. Sometimes the god took 
over the honours instituted for a hero, as when 
Zeus succeeded to tho funeral games established 
at Nemea as a memorial to Archemorus (Arg. to 
Find. Nem.), or when the Rhodian celebration 
dedicated to Tlepolemus was transferred to Helios 
Pmd. 01. vii 140). Sometimes, again, tho 
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hero from which it was developed (J. E. Harrison, 
Proleg. 326 ff , Themis, 305 ff.), that the individual 
history of the hero is due to a re-fashioning of 
elements derived from still more primitive cults, 
and that the Dioscun and Theseus are ultimately 
the impersonations of fertility - daimona ( Themis, 
304, 317). The difference in treatment is exagger- 
ated by the ambiguity of the terms employed, 
when one investigator uses ‘god’ (0c6t) m a wider 
sense as including ‘demon/ and another in a 
narrower and more refined. Thus, it is unreason- 
able to doubt that Helen was worshipped as a 
' goddess ’ in the Peloponnose before the aetails of 
her heroic story wore commemorated by Homer ; 
but, on the other hand, so far from having attained 
to Olympian dignity, she may have been nothing 
more than a tree-spmt (Dendntis in Rhodes [Paus. 
in. 19. 9]) or a local demon. The advancement 
of a hero to divine rank is less disputable: the 
Phocman colonists at Pityoessa paid divine honours 
to Lampsoce, who had previously been worshipped 
os a heroine (Pint. Mul. Virt. p 255 E); the hero 
Tlepolemus received burnt sacrifice os a god at 
Rhodes (Pmd 01 vii. 77) ; and Hippolytns was 
raised to heaven as a divine charioteer (Paus. ii. 
32. 1). 

When the significance of the hero as a being 
intermediate between gods and men was generally 
recognized, it became natural to apply the name — 
as a synonym of ‘ demon ’ — to various supernatural 

J iotencics of secondary i ank. Hence it was trans- 
erred to the gods of limited jurisdiction ( Sonder - 
aotter), whose lmjiortance for the history of re- 
ligion has been demonstrated by Usener (p. 76 f. ). 
To this class belonged the hero Acratopotes 
(drinker of unmixed wine) at Munychia, and the 
heroes Matton (baker) and Ceiaon (wine-unxer) at 
Sparta (Athen. 39 C), whoso function was that of 
sui>erintending the slaves engaged upon the pre- 
paration and service of the meals. Similar to 
these wore the Telchin Mylas, the demon Eunostos 
(miller), and the Imgey Alphito (white-meal). 
Another group comprised the spirits which watched 
over vegetation, Phytius, the /Etolian, son of 
Oresthous and father of (Eneus (Hecat. fr. 341), 
and Phytalus, who entertained Demotor in his 
house near tho Cephisus (Paus i. 37. 2), became 
individualized in spite of the obvious significance 
of their namos ; but Calamites (reed-spirit), Cya- 
mites (bean spiutb'and lladrous (spirit of ripening) 
were on another footing Another department be- 
longed to the spirits which protected against par- 
ticular evils, such as the wind-stiller (E vd&vtpos) 
at Athens, or the fly-hunter {Mvlaypos) at Aliphera 
in Arcadia ; and another to the guardian spirits, 
the sentries (T«xo^«Aa£), and night - watchers 
(Lucian, Peregr. 27). Phylacus was the significant 
name of one of the two heroic warriors of more 
than human stature who protected the Delphians 
against the Persian invaders (Herod, viii. 39). In 
the templo of Asclepius at Epidaurus was found 
an inscription on the entablature of a limestone 
oolumn in honour of the hero Key-bearer (KXaoro- 
<Upo s), who, according to Usener (p. 265), had un- 
dertaken the responsibility for the safe-keeping of 
the temple. The Hesychidco, who ministered to 
the worship of the Semnne on the Areopagus, 
claimed descent from the hero Hesychus, and on 
every occasion when an ofleimgwas made to the 
goddesses a ram was sacrificed to him (schol. Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 489). He was the impersonation of 
religious silence, and corresponded to the Doric 
hero Euphemus, who, however, is known solely 
from the Argonautio saga as the steersman of the 
Argo. In all the cases which have been enumer- 
ated, the heroes, except where they acquired a 
legendary personality, became shadowy abstrac- 
tions which failed to maintain their privileges on 


the advent of the fully-developed forces of the 
greater gods. The usual result was that they lost 
their identity, and survived only as epithets at- 
tached to the name of the Olympians. Hence we 
find Zeus Mvleus and Demeter Himalis, Zeus 
Phytius and Poseidon Phytalius, Zeus Apomuios 
ana Apollo Painopios, and Zeus Eupuamius, 
Heracles Iloplophylax, and Apollo Prophylax. 

It will have been observed that the nero was 
believed to exorcise protective power within a pre- 
scribed sphere. The grave, as we have already 
seen, was the cult-centre, and the influence of the 
hero may be said to have radiated outwards from 
it. Just as the hero, so long as he was regarded 
merely as a family guardian, was buried beneath 
the hearth or close to the doorstep, so, when his 
influence had spread to a wider circle, his tomb 
was placed where it might best serve the interests 
of the township. Thus Adrastus lay in the central 
agora at Sicyon (Herod, v. 67) ; Molanippus in the 
Prytaneum, the health of the State, at the same 
place (Find. Netn. xi ) ; and /Etolus hard by the 
city-gate at Elis (Paus. v. 4. 4). As the blessing 
anticipated from the hero was dependent on the 
security of his grave, it was a matter of sum erne 
importance that the romains of national heroes 
who had died abroad should be brought under the 
control of the State. Hence Cimon restored the 
bones of These us from Scyroa to Athens (Plut. 
Thes. 35) ; Orestes was brought from Tegea to 
Sparta (Herod i 67), and Rhesus from Troy to 
Amphipolis (Polyecn. vi. 63) j and the lost 
shouldei -blade of Pelops was recovered for EUs 
(Paus. v. 13 4). Or, if a foreigner whose assistance 
might be needed had died in the country, it becamo 
the duty of the government jealously to protect 
lus grave, as in the classic instances of GCdipus 
(Sopn. (Ed Col. 409 IF ) and Eurystheus (Eur. 
Heracl. 1025 11 ). In the case of Tiresias, who 
died at llnliartia, the Thebans were obliged to be 
content with a cenotaph (Paus. ix. 18. 4) There , 
were good reasons, therefore, for keeping the 
hero’s place of buual concealed from strangers, 
lest they should molest it for their own purposes 
(Soph. (Ed. Col. 1522 f.). This consideration may 
servo to explain why tho jiosition of the graves of 
Neleus and Sisyphus at Corinth was always un- 
known (Paus. ii. 2. 2). Tho result of such secrecy 
was that in certain cases the name itself was 
forgotten, and tho locality passed under the pro- 
tection of the grave of an unknown hero (Rohae 4 , 
161 ft'.). This scrupulous concern for the remains 
of the mighty dead was one of the features winch 
the Christian Church inhented from paganism ; 
and it is sufficient in this connexion to refer to the 
custody of sacred relics, and the bniial of monarchs 
and bishops within the catliedial sanctuaries 
(Eitrern, 1122). 

The saving qualities of the heroes might be 
manifested in various ways. Some of these have 
already been indicated, and particularly the exer- 
cise of their power by those who furthered the 
increase of crops. Hippolytus and Protesilaus 
heard the vows of lovers, and assisted or consoled 
them as occasion might require (Philostr. Her. iii. 

3. 14; Eur. Hipp. 1423 if.). But that was a form 
of activity altogether exceptional. The benefits 
normally to be derived from heroes may be put 
into three classes : (a) Help in time of danger, and 
especially in battle. Thus Theseus and Echetlos 
assisted the Athenians against the Persians at the 
battle of Marathon (Plut. Thes. 35 ; Pans. i. 32. 5). 
Spectres of armed men were seen holding out their 
arms to protect the Athenian ships at Sal&mis: 
these were the ASacids, whose assistance had been 
invoked before the battle (Plut. Them. 16). On 
the same occasion the hero Cyehreus was alleged to 
have appeared in the form of a serpent (Pans, i. 
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86. 1).— (b) Health in time of sickness was especi- 
ally invoked from Machaon and Podalirius, the 
sons of AsclepiOB, and others of his descendants 
suoh as Polemocrates, who healed in Thyreatis 
(Paus. li. 38 6) The ritual of incubation, accord- 
ing to which the suppliant slept in the temple on 
the skin of the victim which he had sacrificed 
(Lycophr. 1060), is full of interest, but must not 
detain us here. At Athens there was a sanctuary 
of the hero physician (Dem. xix. 249), whicn 
reminds us of the baker and miller heroes pre- 
viously mentioned. But the power of healing was 
not confined to those who claimed it as their par- 
ticular province : Heracles was a healer m Bceotia 
(Pans. ix. 24. 3) and elsewhere, and Helen is said 
to have Ranged an ugly child into a beautiful 
woman (Herod, vi. 61). — ( c ) The function of divina- 
tion was regularly exercised. All over Greece 
were oracular shrines, where the tutelary hero 
forecast the future, and imparted his advice to the 
inquirer by means of a dream. The most famous 
was perhaps that of Trophonms at Lebadea m 
Bceotia, the procedure at which is described in 
detail by Pausamas (ix. 39). From many others 
we may select as representative the sanctuaries of 
Alcinaeon near to Thebes on the road leading to 
Delphi (Pmd. Pyth. via 68), of Ino-Pasiphae at 
Thalamae in Laconia (Paus. ui. 26. 1, Frazer), and 
of the seer Amos — the father of the three (Eno- 
tropi — at Delos (Bolide 4 , 176,) 

The power of the heroes to help corresponded 
with the measure of their revenge if slighted. 
They might bring defeat, as they did to the 
Persians in punishment of their impiety (Herod, 
vni. 109), or drought and barrenness, as when 
Actceon in anger ravaged the land of Orchomerios 
(Paus. ix. 38. 6), or when Theagenoa punished the 
Thasians foi flinging his statue into the sea, be- 
cause it had fallen on one of his enemies and killed 
him (ib. vi. 11. 6 IF.). The heio Anagyros executed 
a terrible revenge upon an old man who had cut 
down a tree in his Bacred grove. He inflamed the 
man’s mistress with a passion for his son, and 
when, iike Potiphar’s wife, she accused him who 
had slighted her, the father blinded lus son and 
bricked him up in a vault. Finally, the old man 
hanged himself, and the woman threw herself into 
a well (Suid. s.v. ’ Avayvpdfftos). No wonder that 
men dreaded to come into the presence of such 
baleful spirits, that they passed by their sanc- 
tuaries in fearful silence (Alciplir. ill 68), and 
averted their eyes lest they should encounter their 
apparitions (schol. Anstoph. Av. 1493). To the 
vulgar the heroes seemed more disposed to injure 
than to help ; but it is a hyperbole when they are 
described as responsible for all the sufferings of 
mankind (Babr. 63). 

The belief in heroes and their worship can be 
shown to have been firmly established in Greece 
from the 7th cent. b.c. onwards, bo long as the 
framework of the ancient Greek civilization con- 
tinued to persist. The ordinance of Draco com- 
manding the Athenians to worship gods or heroes 
in accordance with inherited tradition (Porphyr. 
deAbst. iv. 22) proves that in his days hero-worship 
was no innovation ; and its permanence is shown 
by the regular combination of the names of heroes 
with the gods in the oaths taken upon Bolernn occa- 
sions (Dinarch. i. 64). The reforms of Cleisthenes 
recognized the importance of the heroic ancestor, 
whose presidency was extended from the sphere of 
the elan to the artificial units of tribe and deme. 
The hero, as local demon, had sometimes merged 
his identity in the name of the settlement, as may 
be seen from the examples of Twnarus, Marathon, 
and Corinth us. In other conditions he was re- 
garded as the leader and founder of the newly- 
established State, as was Danaus at Argos, Battus 


at Cyrene, and Tlepolemus at Rhodes. It was a 
natural consequence in historical times that the 
personage to whom a new society owed its origin 
or its prosperity should be advanced to the rank 
of these mythical chieftains. Thus we find the 
cult of Miltiades established in the Thracian 
Chersonese ; and in the same neighbourhood at 
Amphipohs, where a festival had been founded in 
honour of Hagnon as obctorifa, the citizens after- 
wards transferred their veneration to Brasidas by 
consecrating his tomb and investing him with the 
annual honours of games and sacrifices (Thuc. v. 11). 
Other military and political services were recog- 
nized in the same way : the cult of Leonidas 
survived at Sparta until the age of the Antonines 
(Paus. ui 14. 1), and llarmodius and Aristogifcon 
received heroic honours at Athens (Pollux, vui. 91). 

But political merit did not stand alone in earning 
this posthumous honour Cleomedes of Astypalaea 
and CEbotas of Dyme were canonized as Olympian 
victors (Paus vi. 9. 3, vi. 3. 4) ; Bias of Priene for 
Ins wisdom (Diog Laert. i. 88) ; and Pluhppus of 
Croton for his beauty (Heiod. v. 47). Heie may 
be added the honours freely accorded to literary 
celebrities, among whom may be mentioned Homer, 
Hesiod, Archiloehus, Pindar, and ACschylus The 
case of Sophocles was peculiar : he had welcomed 
Asclepius in his home, and honoured him with 
regular and formal worship, and consequently ho 
was himself worshipped as a hero alter death, 
under the title of Dexion, ‘the Entertainer’ 
( Etym . Mag. 256). The philosophical schools were 
organized os religious societies (fflaaoi), and it 
became the rule to honour the founder os a hero 
(Wilamowitz, Antigonos von K ary at os, Berlin, 
1881, p. 263 ff.). There is less of historical cer- 
tainty in the heroization of Drnnacus, the loader 
of runaway slaves in Chios (Athen 266 D), and of 
Pixodarus, the Ephesian shepherd, who directed 
the officials charged with the building of a temple 
to a quarry of beautiful marble (Vitruv. x. 7). 

Throughout histoucal times the influence of the 
Delphic oracle in recommending the establishment 
of a heroic cult (eg., Herod, i. 167) was very con- 
spicuous ; for the Delphian Apollo was regarded 
by every Greek as the greatest of seers in all that 
appertained to the worship of gods and heroes. 
The priests, we may welt believe, shared the 
current superstitions of their age, even if they 
pursued a policy of self-interest by spreading cults 
which owed the charter of their establishment to 
Delphi (Rohde 4 , 180). 

The belief was ultimately degraded by the 
heioization of living men. The earliest recorded 
example is perhaps the Syracusan Dion (Diodor, 
xvi. 20). The servility of the age of the Diadochi 
was reflected in the extravagance of the rewards 
showered upon Demetrius by the Sicyomans (ib, 
xx. 103). Posthumous honours, not merely heroic, 
but divine, were granted to the representatives of 
the dynasties of Ptolemy and Seleucus ; and the 
second Ptolemy took a further step forward by 
permitting himself to be raised to the rank of a 
god during his life. 

An entirely different cause — the increase of 
affectionate regard for the dead — contributed to 
the secularization of hero-worship. It became the 
practice for religious corporations so to honour one 
ivho had held high rank in the society, or even for 
private individuals to endow a religious foundation 
in honour of themselves or members of their own 
family. The best-known example of the latter is 
the will of Epicteta of Thasos, who left directions 
for the heroization of herself, her husband, and 
her two dead sons (Hiller v. Gartringen, in Pauly* 
Wissowa, vi. 124). Copious evidence of private 
consecration will be found in the heroic reliefs, 
which * from prehistoric days to the last period of 
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Greek art maintain their connexion with the dead * 
(Rouse, 36). (For the details, see Denoken, in 
Roscher, 1 . 2556 6’ ; House, 19 if. ; Eitrem, 1142; 
J. E Harmon, Thants, 313.) In Boeotia and 
Thessaly the word * hero ’ was UBed from an early 
date as a customary epithet of the dead (■fjput 
Xpyvrt, xatpe [lloscher, x. 2549 if.]), and as such was 
applied even to children and to slaves. In this 
connexion may bo mentioned the declared inten- 
tion of Cicero to build a shrine in honour of his 
daughter (Cic. A tt. xu. 18). The last phase of liero- 
worshipj'eturns to the point from which it started, 
the family-worship of the souls of the dead. 

Hero-woislnp was entirely alien to the native 
religion of Rome (Mommsen, Rom,. Hist. i. 174, 
Eng. tr. [ed. 1877]) ; but the fully-developed notion 
of the lieio as a warrior of Homeric epos and as a 
superhuman or semi-divine being passed over to 
the Homans as part of the mental equipment which 
they borrowed in consequence of their contact with 
Greek civilization. As the Romans had no heroic 
past of their own, they refurbished their ancient 
tiaditions by introducing Greek heroes into Italy, 
or by assimilating the fonns of their native kings 
to the foreign pattern. The legends of the ex- 
posure of Iiomulus and Remus, of the translation 
of Romulus, and of lus apotheosis, are demonstrably 
of Greek origin. The story of the assistance given 
to the Romans by the Dioscuri at the battle of 
Lake Itcgillus is exactly typical of the epiphanies 
of Greek heioes ; and it has been shown tliafc the 
details weio transferred directly from a Greek 
account of the battle at the liver Sagras between 
the Locrians and the people of Croton (G Wissowa, 
Rdtqion u. Kultus dcr Ronier, Munich, 1002, 
p. 210) Later poets, of couise, spoke of heroes 
entirely after the Greek manner, as when Horace 
put Numa and Cato on the same level as Hercules 
and the Tyndaridio (Odes, i. 12), or when Vergil 
prophesied that the glorious child to be born in 
Homo's consulship would join the throng of gods 
and lieroos on equal teinis (Eel. iv. 16). 

Cf. also artt. CiESARiSM, Greek Relioion, 
Roman Rfi.iuion 

Litkraturr --F Denoken, art ' Hero*,* In Roscher, 1 
244111 , S. Eitrem, in Pauly-Wissowa, viil. lilt ff , E Rohde, 
J'suchs*, Tubingen, 1907, 1 146 ff , ii 348 ff. , P. Stengel, Die 
grwch KultnsalteUUmer, Munich, 1908, p 124 ff , J E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, Cambridge, 1903, pp 32,3-363, Themis, 

do. 1912, p P 260-36J A. C. Pearson. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Hebiew) — i. 
Hebrew heroes. — The recoid of heroes among the 
ancient Hebiews, viewed apaifc fiom the mytho- 
logical idea attaching to the second part of the 
title at the head of this article, must be allowed to 
have been a paiticularly great one. The Rook of 
Judges alone, with its long senes of heroic struggles 
under the successive (and partly contempoiaiy) 
leadership of men of extraordinary daring and 
valour, is sufficient to attest the presence of a very 
high degree of the lieroio quality among the 
Israelitisli settlers; 1 * * * and the exploits of Saul, 
Jonathan, and David fitly round oil’ the tale of 
deadly conflicts which ended in complete victory 
over the hostile forces on all sides. 

In the history that follows these events the more 
distinctly spiritual type of heroism overshadows— 
in oui view, at any rate, though it may not have 
appeared so at the time itself— more or less com- 
pletely the military form of it, the ‘ hero as 
prophet’ acquiring, and for several centuries re- 
taining, a very high degree of significance both 
for las own time and for the distant ages to 
come. The spiritual hero wielded for the most 

i Even Wincklor, whoso mythical theories may be said to reach 

to the farthest possible limit (see under t s (b)\ cannot help 

admitting an historical basis for the history of the Judges (see 

KAT', 213-210). Concerning Samson, see note on p. 668*. 


port his poweiful influence independently of th 
priesthood, or even in antagonism to it ; thoug 
at tunes, and veiy powerfully so iu the case o 
Joiemiah and Ezekiel, prophetic inspiration rcsta 
on members of the puestly order. In Ezra, again 
we have a hero-priest endowed with special gift 
for teaching and the re organization of the religiou 
life of the nation ; and in the latter period o 
independent Hebrew polity the military successe 
of the Hasmonsean priest-warriors appeared t> 
revive the heroic glories of the reign of Davu 
before the astonished eyes of the Groeco-Syriai 
world around 

The common source of energy of all these differen 
types of heroism lay for the ancient Israelite u 
the mighty strength of Jahweh. The »teady pos 
session or occasional onrush of the Divine spirit wa 
as much required for great military and admims 
trative achievements as for the utteiance an< 
action of the psalmist and the prophet (see, e.g. 
Jg 14 9, 1# , 15 M [Samson’s case], 3™ [relating to tin 
judge Othmel, son of Kenaz], l S 11® [Saul’s firs 
warlike undertaking], 2 8 23 9 [sacred minstrelsy] 
Is ll a [the ideal king]); and in special emergen 
cies even the functions of tho priest, ceremoma 
though they were, were invigorated by a specia 
Divine afflatus proceeding from Jahweh, as can lx 
seen from Hag l 14 , where the high priest Joshua is 
equally with the prince Zerubbabel, Divinely stnrec 
up to the performance of Ins office, and where, in 
deed, the people generally are said to bo similarlj 
afieoted by the spirit of Jahweh. 1 Heroism n 
ancient Israel was, therefoie, conceived os a direci 
cfHuenee from Deity acting on the individual humar 
spirit, and it may be readily conceded that Carlylo’i 
great postulate of the * primal reality of things ’ ai 
the basis of heroism almost pales into a philo 
sophical abstraction by the side of the intense 
personal, and all-compelling manifestation of Divuu 
force which went to the making of a hero amoiq 
the Hebrews. 

2. Traces of mythology —So far, then, we havl 
historical fact, with which— as may be admitted— 
a certain amount of mythical and logenda^ mattei 
has m some cases been combined. Legend ant 
myth, oi speculation as to such, in the full sens* 
of the >void, liist meet us when we set about tc 
answer the Question whether, or in what spocifieti 
instances belonging to the period preceding tht 
conquest of Canaan, the hero was in the mind oi 
the niinutivo Hebrew identical with one form oi 
another of Deity. 

It is hist of all to be noted that this part of tht 
subject is very closely connected with tne problem 
of ancestor- woi ship (see ‘Hebrew’ art m vol. l. 
p 444 if ), or may m fact, in one view of it, narnelj 
that of the euhemenstic intei pretation of myths,* 
be regarded as a blanch of ancestor- worship in its 
wider sense, the special feature of the ‘ hero at 
divinity’ consisting m this, that, whilst an ancestoi 
or a rulei may m the course of time attract tc 
himself the worship of men, mainly on account oi 
relationship or exalted official position, the here 
can become a god only by viitue of lus inheient 
personal greatness. The case would, on the othei 
hand, look entirely different if an oiiginal deity it 
supposed to have become transfoi med into a human 
hero, but it so happens that, in the hrst mythical 
record (designated as a) which we have to consider, 

i Even for special degrees of mastery in arts and craftsman 
ship the indwelling and informing spirit of Jahweh was required , 
see Ex 28* 81*. 

9 No opinion is here, however, intended to be pronounced on 
the question whether in any (riven case an originally human 
hero became a divinity (in accordance with euhemenstio prln 
ciplesX or whether an original deity later on acquired the 
character of a human hero. In many cases a solution of this 
problem is, in the present state of our knowledge, probably 
impossible. Our Biblical mjthologists (Winckler, Ed Meyer, 
and others), as will be seen later, assume the second alternative. 
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the two aspects of the case appear, in a manner, 
combined. 

(a) The myth in question is contained in Gn 0 1 * 4 . 
It is there related tnat the sons of God (or, rather, 
* sons of the gods ’) took human wives, and that the 
offspring of these unions were the Nephilim (RVm 
‘giants'), the same having been * the mighty men 
which were of old, the men of renown.’ The 
literal meaning of this passage was for a long time 
naturally distasteful to both Jewish and Christian 
interpreters. The former (in the Targums, etc.) 
therefore explained the term ' sons of God ’ ( bine 
’ ilohim ) to mean sons of judges, *.«. the noble and 
41ite of the land, whilst to the latter the narrative 
referred to intermarriage between the godly men 
of the line of Seth ami the sinful women of the 
line of Cain. Modern students are, however, 
undoubtedly right in regarding the passage as a 
genuine * torso r of ancient mythology. As Driver 
puts it (Westminster Com., in loco) : 

‘The expression "sons of God” (or “of the gods”) denotes 
elsewhere (Job 1« 2* 887 , ) gemi-di vine, supra mundane beings, 
such os, when regarded, as Is more usually the case, as agents 
executing a Divine commission, are called maf&khlm or 
JyycAoi (i e. “messengers”) And this, which is also the oldest 
interpretation of On 6 i (LXX [A] Enoch fl 2 ** . ), is the only 

sense in which the expression can be legitimately understood 
here * 

The Nephilim, who are in Nu 13 88 identified with 
the sons of Anak, therefore lepresented a race of 
giants 1 who wero believed by the Israelites— in 
common, no doubt, with others— to have been 
the offspring of gods and human women, thus 
blending m their persons the character of deity 
with that of the human hero. As they were not 
racially connected with the Israelites, the belief in 
the existence of these hero-gods cannot, of course, 
serve as a point dFappui for interpreting the nature 
of genuine Hebrew heroes on a similar principle ; 
but the belief must all the same be regarded as a 
genuine part of the mythological ideas prevalent 
in Israelitish circles (on Hebrew ideas concerning 
giants among other nations, see also Dt2 10 ' la 3 n * w ) 

( b ) A mythological theme of a different kind 
confronts us in the cycle of ideas which several 
modem Writers connect with the Biblical account 
of the patriarchs and other personages of early 
Hebrew history 

There are at present in the field thioo main 
modes of interpreting the histones of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (to lay special emphasis 
on these great Biblical figures, without, however, 
intending to confine ourselves to them absolutely). 
(1) They were real persons, and their histories arc, 
in outline at any rate, true. If so, they head the 
list of the genuine Hebrew heroes of the purely 
human type, such as lie before us in the history of 
the conquest of Canaan and later times.* (2) They 
are historico-genealogical — that is to say, they 
originally represented, not individuals, but tribes 
or clans. (3) They are mainly, if not absolutely, 
to be regarded as mythological figures whose 

1 As the clause stands (' the sons of Anak are some of the 
Nephilim ’), an identification, or rather a genealogical connexion, 
is clearly intended ; but the clause reads like a gloss (see Gray, 
ICC, m loco), and may represent a Inter genealogical interpre- 
tation The word D'pJV apparently meana ‘ long-necked 1 
people, in allusion to thefr gigantic height; cf. Dt 3“, where 
the bedstead of Og, king of Baeban, is described, though that 
king is stated to have belonged to the for these ore— like 
the in all probability oonnected either raolally or in the 

manner of descent with the O’jtyK,. The etymology of the terms 
D’V'PJ and D'K$*] is, however, very doubtful (see, e.g., F. Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dsm Tods, Giessen, 1892, p. 64 f.). On the whole 
subject, see, art * Giant,' in HDfiil. 166 f. The term D’Ttaf, 
which also occurs in Gn 6 1 - 4 , indicates mainly physical strength 
coupled with warlike prowess. 

* This view of the original nature of the patriarchs would not 
be affected by the distinct trace of later apotheosis referred to 
in ERE i. 446, though it must be admitted that the passage of 
Deutero-lsaiah there referred to (68™) might possibly relate to 
an original divinity-myth attaching to Abraham and Jacob. 
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legends were later on set out in the form of human 
histories. 

Of the mythological interpretation, with which 
alone w e are concerned in this part of the article, 1 
two main streams of theory, respectively identified 
with the names of Hugo Winckler and Eduard 
Meyer, are to be distinguished. 

Winckler (see Gesch. Israels, li. [Leipzig, 1900] 23 
and passim, KAT*, Berlin, 1903, p. 222 and 
passim, Altorient. Forschungen, pt. lii. [Leipzig, 
1902], pp. 385-470), whose theory is dominated 
throughout by data drawn from Babylonian myth- 
ology, declares Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to 
represent forms of the moon-god as conceived by 
the Semitic mind in successive stages of its astral 
religious contemplation, whilst he interprets Joseph, 
os also Lot and Esau, aa forms of the sun-god. 
Sarah is identified with the Babylonian Ishtar, and 
the wives of the other patriarchs are, of course, 
supposed to be in one way or another the divine 
counterparts of their husbands. Nor does Wmckler’s 
cycle of astral deities terminate with the patriarchs 
and their associates. Moses is to him the sun in 
spring-time, and even the lives of Saul, Jonathan, 
and David aie held to embody mythical elements 
of the same class, though in their case no pronounce- 
ment against their historical reality is hazarded * 

Meyer’s mythological thcoiy is in form as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of Winckler. Rather 
than seek identifications for the figures of the 
patriarchs among the Assyro-Babylonian cults, ho 
attempts to establish a connexion between the 
Biblical account of the hero-ancestors of the 
Hebrews and sacred localities in Canaan. To him 
(see Die Israeli ten, Halle, 1906, p. 249 ft. ) Abraham 
was originally the numen of Hebron, or, rathei, 
he was one of the four divinities who had then 
habitation in that locality, which accordingly also 
bore the name Ml# n:")p, or ‘the city of four’ (*.e., 
as Meyer suggests on n. 264, Ainman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai [who are called the oft’spnng of Anak 
in Nu 13-“], besides Abraham). Natui ally associated 
with him was a deity residing in the near neigh- 
bourhood, who was called Sarah, or ‘princess.’ 
Isaac, again, is a numen connected with Beersheba, 
whilst the figure of Rebecca has to remain unde- 
fined. Jacob, according to E, was as a deity mainly 
associated with Bethel, whilst in J a locality m 
Gilead is assigned to him. His wives remain for 
the most part indefinite. With regard to Joseph, 
the possibility that a tribal eponym lies before us 
rather than tlie legend of a hero-god is left o]>en, 
special stress being, however, laid on his connexion 
with Sichem. 8 

It will thus be seen that, however much Winckler, 

1 It should be noted that the historioo-genoalogloal Inter- 
pretation of the data is the most in vogue among critics at the 
present time Driver, however, who combine# clear critical 
insight with a strong conservative tendency, holds that ‘the 
view which may be said best to satisfy the circumstances of 
the case’ is that 'Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of them are tn 
outline historically true ’ (HUB 11, 684). 

s It should here be noted that Winckler has not only had an 
interesting immediate predeoeesor in E. Stuck en(Astralmythen, 
Leipzig, 1806-97), but that Ignaz Goldzlher, basing verv largely 
on Aryan parallels, and also employing tho Jewish Ilaggaddh, 
produced a rather similar coemio theory in his Mythology among 
the Hebrews Ot. Martineau’s tr., London, 1877). Abraham, 
according to Goldxiher’s view os then formulated, represents 
the heaven at night , Sarah is the princess of heaven, i s the 
moon; Isaac (‘Laughter’) was originally the sun; Jacob 
(‘ Follower ’) Is the sky at night, and his family are the moon 
and the stars, etc. 

a Meyer had originally ftn Oeseh. den AUerthums, Stuttgart, 
1884, etc.) strongly advocated a mj thologlcal interpretation ot 
the patriarchies! history (which was also the view shared by 
Nbkfeke). But the occurrence of the Palestinian place-names 
generally read Ta*fcub-el and Yoeeph-e! in the List of Thutmoeis 
m. inclined him in 1886 to the adoption of Stade’s view that 
Jacob and Joseph were originally names of tribes or clans. Hie 
reversion to bis original mythological theory was largely doe 
to the labours of Bernhard Luther, who collaborated with him 
in the preparation of Die Israelite (see p. 249 f ). 
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Moyer, and their respective associates and pre- 
decessors may diller as to the special form of 
(he mythological scheme to be adopted, they are 
in full agreement on the mam point i the declaration 
that the patriarchs were originally divinities, and 
that the elaboration of their histones as human 
heroes is a late interpretation of the myths, the 
order of development being the exact leverse of 
that which is associated with the name of Euherne- 
rus The question as to the amount of probability 
with winch the theories are to be credited may be 
legarded as an open one. A fine destructive 
criticism of Winckler’s view was furnished by 
K Budde (see Das Alte Testament u die Ausqrab- 
unqen 2 , Giessen, 1903) Cheyne expressed the 
following opinion (Elii ii. 2312) ‘That there are 
somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted; but to 
many minds Wmokler’s proof of his hypothesis will 
seem almost too laboured to be convincing.’ The 
following argument (or, perhaps more fairly put, 
point d'appui) used by Wmcklcr in Altoncnt. 
Forschunqen, pt. ill. p 406, will (though possibly 
one of (lie extreme instances) show now deeply 
steeped the mind must, as a pielwnnary, lie in the 
astial mythological eyclo of ideas in oidei to admit 
even a slight degree of probability in favour of his 
method in interpreting the Biblical text. It is 
said in Gn 13 a that Abraham was very rich njpt ?3 
(' in cattle ’) Winokler argues that m tins llelnew 
word we have the root nip^Kip, but Kip is nothing 
but an appellation of the dens summits, i e the 
moon. The use of therefore shows that 

Abraham was oiigmally a moon-god. 

Meyer’s theory is, of course, quite as much 
ns that of Winckler at variance with the usual 
mtieul interpretations of the data. Thus Cheyne, 
who himself adopts the genealogical scheme of 
intei pretation, pointedly speaks of it as Meyer’s 
* present view ’ (see Review of Theoloqy and Philo- 
sophy, ii [1907] 414 tl’ ) ; and Gunkel (in Die deutsche 
Lileraturzcitung, 1907, pp 1926-31), though not 
specially referring to this part of Meyei’s thesis, 
throws doubt on the correctness of much in Ins 
method of interpretation m general All that can 
be said at presont is that it would bo both un- 
cutual and unfair dehmtoly to negative the 
Palestinian numen theoiyof the patriarchs in its 
entirety simply because it may appear startling at 
first sight. Specially to be noted is that for the 
phrase ig? (‘the Fear of his father Isaac’) 

in Gn 31“ (see also v. 43 ) Meyer adopts (p. 264) the 
very doubtful explanation which identifies Isaac 
himself with 109 (i e ‘ Dread ’= divinity) The 
forms Ya'hub-el and Yoseph-el found in the list of 
Palestinian place-names belonging to the reign of 
Thutmosis m he would take to mean ‘Ya’kub, 
the god ’ and ‘ Yoseph, the god ’ (p. 252), instead of 
‘ El supplantetli ’ and ‘ Ei addeth.’ 

(c) Under (a) and (b) we considered respectively 
a myth concerning non-Israelites behoved m by 
the Israelites, and certain mythological speculations 
legal ding traditional Israelitish heroes We now 
come to a group of heroes belonging partly to pro- 
Israelitish times and partly to purely Israelitish 
tradition. These are, to confine ourselves to lead- 
ing figures of the highest order, Enoch the son of 
Jared, Noah, Moses, and Elijah. 1 It was shown 
in ERE i. 441 f. (see also p. 438) that there are, 
in the case of these spiritual noroes, clear indications 
of a kind of apotheosis ; and it will be sufficient to 
add in this place that Winckler and Meyer only 
partially attempt to carry us here beyond the idea 
of deified orsemi-deified ancestral heroes. W mckler, 
as has been seen (§ 2 (b)), believes Moses to represent 

1 Samgon, whose history, as la well known, Is held to embody 
imth* of a form of (ho sun-god, should, however, also be 
mentioned in this counexion. 


the sun in spang; and Meyer (p. 217) regards 
Enoch as ‘Gott (oder Persomhkation) des 865- 
tagigen Sonnenjalueb’ (see Gn 0 33 ; Enoch lived 
365 years). 1 

Litkraturb — Besides the works named under the art. 
Anckstou -worship (Hebrew) in vol i , and the publications 
referred to in the body of the present article, the reader may 
specially consult’ F. Lencymant, Lr» Ongines &* I'histovre 
tvaprPx la Bible, etc, 8 vols , Paris, 1880-84 (Eng tr of vol 1 , 
London. 1888). K. Budde, Die bill Urgnchichte, Giessen, 1883 ; 
H, Gunkel, The Legends of Genensqa XV. 11 Carrutli, Chicago, 
1001), particularly pp 110-122, F. Schwally, ‘Uebor einlgo 
palestin Ytilkernamen,’ ZATW xvul (1808), Ed Meyer, 
' Her Stamm Jacob u die isr Stamrae,’ ib vi (1886) 1-18 
(expressing, for the tune being, agreement with Stade’s 
genealogical theory advocated in i 112ff.), artt ‘Nephilim/ 
and on the different patriarchs m UDB ana EBi. 

G. Margoliouth 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Indian).-In 
Sanskrit there is no woid corresponding to the 
Greek denoting a famous warrior or hero pro- 
moted to divine rank and worshipped as thepation 
of a town, district, gild, etc. But fciimlai ideas, 
though not well defined and of a much wider ap- 
plication, have always been prevalent in India ; 
they have given nee to the belief m, and the wor- 
ship of, a great vanety of superhuman beings, of 
whom some are regarded as local patrons, saints, 
and godhngs, while otheis have attained to the 
rank of supreme gods. 

There is a <lnss of Bi&hnmmcftl heroes to be 
mentioned liereattor, who aie duly recognised in 
the lehgion of the Brahmans ; but most other 
Indian hoioecs seem to have belonged to populai 10 - 
ligion, to the undercurrent of the various forms of 
higher religion acknowledged and sanctioned by 
the Brahmans We therefore find only occasional 
notices of, or vague allusions to, them by Sanskrit 
writers. As a rule, those heroes only who had 
become the subject of a more general or quasi- 
umversal homage aie mentioned by the Brahmans 
and admitted into their pantheon. In ordei, 
therefore, to foim an idea of the extent and nature 
of heio-worship m India, it will be well to advei(; 
first to the state of things m modern India W. 
Crooke devotes the second chapter of Ins Inttod. 
to the Popular Rilitjion and Folklore of IS oil hem 
India (London, 1896) to ‘The Heioic and Village 
Godhngs,’ whom we may regard as the equivalents 
of the ancient heroes. Such are Hanuman of the 
Rdmdyana, Blnma and Bhltpna of the Mahabha- 
rata, and, besides, a great number of local or 
village godhngs of whom Crooke believes ‘that 
most, if not all, belong to the races whom it is 
convenient to call non-Aryan or aboiigmal, or at 
least outside Brahmanism, though some of them 
may have been from time to time promoted into 
the orthodox pantheon.’ In the fourth and fifth 
chapters (‘ The Worship of the Sainted Dead ’ and 
‘The Worship of the Malevolent Dead,’ l 176 ff., 
230 ff.) he describes the class of serni-divme beings 
who in life had been men — warriors, chiefs, even 
robbers, or holy men — and after death had become 
the object of worship Sir Alfred Lyall, 3 in Ins 
suggestive account of the • Religion of an Indian 
Province’ (Beror), bears testimony to the deifica- 
tion of famous men after their death. The process 
can be observed best, though not exclusively, with 
regal d to saints and hermits, 

* Ot the numerous local gods known to have been living men, 
by far the greater portion derive from the ordinary canonisa- 
tion of holy personages ’ (i 26 f ). ‘The number of shrines thus 
raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased 
in the odour of sanctity is large, and it ie constantly increasing * 
(i. 28). The process of deification he describes as follows 
' But, in India, whatever be the original reason for venerating 


i Winckler’s strikingly drawn parallel between Enoch, the 
seventh primeval patriarch in Genesis, and Emneduranki, the 
seventh primeval patriarch of the Babylonian record (see KAT\ 

E 640 f ), need not necessarily move in the sphere of ancestral 
eroes rather than that of original gods, though he also refers 
to the number 866 In Gn S 3 * 

3 Asiatic Studies *, 2 vols., London, 1007. 
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ft deceased man, his upward course toward deification is the 
same At first we have the grave of one whose name, birth- 
place, and parentage are well known in the district ; if he died 
At home, his family often set up a shrine, lnstal themselves in 
possession, and realise a handsome income out of the offerings ; 
they become hereditary keepers of the sanatuary, if the shrine 
prospers and its virtues stand test. Or, if the man wandered 
abroad, settled near some village or sacied spot, became re- 
nowned for his austerity or his afflictions, ana there died, the 
neighbours think it great luck to have the tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, and the landholders administer the shrine 
by manorial right. In the coarse of a very few years, as the 
recollection of the man's personality becomes misty, hiB origin 
grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary hue, his birth 
and death were both supernatural , in the next generation the 
names of the elder gods get Introduced into the story, and so 
the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until nothing 
but a personal incarnation oan account for such a series of 
prodigies ’(i. 29 f.).l 

These references to popular beliefs and religious 
practices in modern India will enable us to detect 
the traces of hero-worship in ancient India. That 
it always existed, cannot be doubted. For the 
most important factor m producing it — the cult of 
the manes — has always formed a part of the Indo- 
Aryan religion; even after the pumitive ideas 
about the life aftei death, on which ancestoi- 
worslup is based, had been 1 enlaced by the tenet 
of the migration of the soul, which is incompatible 
with it, the ottering of iraddha sacrifices, which are 
performed in honour of the manes, continued to be 
one of the most sacred duties of the twice-born 2 
The close connexion between manes and heroes is 
best lllustiated by the fact that the words dis 
mambws , occurring on so many Roman tombs, aie 
rendered in Greek inscriptions of the same time 
dalpLocn ijpuffi or deoh tfpuxrtv. Not every ancestor, 
however, who is habitually worshipped by his de- 
scendants may be regarded as a lieio in inis tech- 
nical sense of the word, hut only such as were 
believed to have, in their life, achieved great or 
wonderful deeds It matters little how this belief 


1 Nob only holy men are venerated as gods after their decease, 
but also criminals, as will be been from the following note by 
W Crooke * 

_ ‘ Deification of robbers and, bandits —A peculiar form of del 
ri cation in India is that of bandits, who are specially regarded 
as heroes by the criminal tribes The Maghaiy& poms of Bihar 
and tho adjoining region worship Gaijfjak and make pilgrim- 
ages to hiTtomb According to tnelr traditions, he was hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when dying promised to help the 
Maghaiyas in time of trouble. He is worshipped by the whole 
tribe, and is invoked on all important occasions , but he is pre- 
eminently the god of theft, and a successful raid Is always 
celebrated by a sacnfice and feast in his honour (Orooke, TO, 
1896, 11. 826) Of the same class Is Salhes, who is worshipped by 
the DusOdhs (? vX a caste lu Bihar and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, whose profession is stealing and acting as village watch- 
men, preferably the former Sallies, they say, was the first 
watchman and a noted bandit, in whose honour a popular epic 
is chanted In BihSr (Grierson, JASB, pt i. [1882] p 3ff ) The 
DusOdhs of Bihar also worship Gauraii or Goraiy&, another 
bandit chief of this tribe, whose shrine is at Bherpur, near 
Patna, to which members of all castes resort. The higher castes 
make offerings of meal, the lower sacrifice pigs and pour obla- 
tions of spirits on the ground. The cultus of this deity is, how- 
ever, in a state of transition, because this low-caste robber is 
now identified with the potter of Bhimsen, who is quite a 
respectable minor god, already occupying a niche in the Hindu 
pantheon. Doubtless before long both Salhes and Gauraii will 
be aocepted as manifestations of one or other of the Hindu gods 
(Rlsley, TO, Caloutta, 1891, 1 260; Buchanan, In Martin, 
Eastern India, London, 1838, L 192). The Banjftra (q v.) tribe of 
carriers and suttlers, again, have a similar deity, the freebooter 
Mitfchu Bhukhiya. In every camp there is a hut set apart and 
devoted to him. No one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, 
which is distinguished by a white flag. When a criminal ex- 
pedition is arranged, the members of the gang meet at night in 
this hut, and an image of the tribal Satiis produeed A wick 
soaked in butter is placed m a saucer and lighted, and an appeal 
is made to it for a favourable omen, the worshippers mentioning 
ths direction and object of the proposed expedition. If the 
wick should drop, it is regarded as a favourable omen. The 
worshippers immediately rise, make obeisance to the flag, and 
start teen and there on the business which has been arranged. 
After the plunder has been secured, a share is set aside for the 
deity. Cooked food, spirits, and incense are taken to his hut, 
the liquor is poured at the foot of the flagstaff, the inoense is 
burnt on tee altar, and the food left m the hut. The tribal 
wriest makes an obeisance, and all assembled thank MiUhu 
Bhukhiya ^for accepting tee offering (Oumberledge, NIHQ iv. 

1 • J. Jolly,’ RecU und SUte, 8trassburg, 1896, p. 168 f. 


was brought about : by tradition, by superstition, 
or by fiction ; whether the renown of the hero 
lived m the traditions of chroniclers and genealo- 
gists, in tho talk of the people, in tales and legends, 
in the song of the bard, or in epic poetry. If the 
fame of a great nerson, historical or imaginary, is 
once firmly established, he is likely to become in- 
vested with a semi-divine character and to com- 
mand the homage of the many. This quasi-religious 
veneration felt for great men of the past, though 
not part of the religion of the Brahmans as taught 
in tneir books, was none the less generally acknow- 
ledged. The Sanskrit name for it is bhakti, a word 
which denotes all degrees of veneration fiom re- 
spectful love to the devotion of the worshipper. 
The feeling of bhakti is deeply rooted in the Indian 
mind, so much so that it haB left traces m the 
structure of tho language. P&nini (iv. 3, 95) 
teaches how words are formed to denote that a 
person or thing to whose name certain affixes are 
applied is the obiect of bhakti, love, or veneration, 
as the case may do. Thus from siitra 98 wo leain 
that the worshippers of Vfisudeva (t c. Kppna) and 
Ariuna were called V&sudevaka and Arjunaka, 
ana sutra 99 teaches the formation of the names 
of those who venerate a man with a gotra name or 
a Kijatriya. We thus see that already at the time 
of P&nim, in the 4th cent. B.c. or earlier, hero- 
worship was awule-spread custom. Wo have no 
detailed knowledge of the form which this worship 
assumed; all that can be leasonably asserted is 
that the places sacred to the memory of heroes 
were included in the great number of tirthas, 
i.e. places of pilgrimage. To visit such places 
{tirthaydtrd) and to worship at them was con- 
sidered very meritorious. 1 The T!rthayiltr5-parvan 
of tho Mahdbhdrata (lii. 80-90) enumerates a great 
many tirthas, especially in Gangetic India; the 
epic, of course, would mention only tirthas of great 
fame. Some of them are dedicated to renowned 
Tfis, but the names of many suggest that they 
belonged originally to less famous saints or local 
celebrities, and only later on had divine myths or 
legends of r$w attached to them. By the natural 
tendency to mi lease the sanctity of a tirtha it 
came about that m the exceedingly numerous 
Mahdtmyas, or descriptions of holy places, which 
are being fabiitatcd up to our days and usually 
pretend to be parts of Purdnas , many insipid myths 
of gods and incarnations are told, but few records 
are preserved of the humbler hero who may origin- 
ally have been worshipped in that place. 

We shall divide what may be called Indian heroes 
into two classes ; ancestral heroes, and epic heroes 
This division, however, is not strictly correct ; for 
the eharactenstics of one class aro frequently pre- 
sent also in members of the other; e.g., many 
ancestral heroes have become the subject of epic 
poetry, and are, therefore, also epic heroes in a 
wider sense. 

i. Ancestral heroes may be called the founders of 
families ( gentes ), of clans, and of dynasties. Now 
the Indian gentes , especially those of the Bi all- 
mans, are called gotra (q.v.). Max Muller 2 says . 

‘ All Br&hmanic families who keep tho sacred fires are sup- 
posed to descend from the Seven Bfis These are Bhfgu, 
Afigiras, Vijv&mitra, Vasi^ha, K&dyapa, Atri, Agasti. The real 
ancestors, however, are eight in number Jamodagni, Gautama 
and Bharadv&ja, Vnivlmitra, Vasi^ha, K&dyapa, Atri, A gusty a. 
The eight Gotras, which descend from these R#is, aro again sub- 
divided into forty-nine Gotras, and these forty-nine Gotras 
branch off into a still larger number of Gotras. ... A Brahman 
who keeps tee sacrificial fire is obliged by law to know to which 
of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, and in con- 
secrating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who founded 
the Gotra to which he belongs ' 

These fsts, then, are the tfpws imfivvpoi of the 
Brahmanical gentes, and as such they receive a 

1 Mah&bhdrata , lu. 82. 

* Hist, of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, London, 1859, p. 
879 f. 
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kind of u 01 ship in pie«cnbcd forma. It may be 
added that some of them, especially those whom 
Max Midler calls the real ancestors, are the subject 
of legends related in the epics and Puranas, wliile 
about many tradition is silent except m so far as 
they me regarded as the authors of the hymns of 
the Rigvoda. Not only the Brahmans but also the 
K^atriyas 1 and Vaisyas seem to have had, in ancient 
times, gotras of their own, some of which at least 
were identical in name with those of the Brfthmans. 
But wo know practically nothing about them ; they 
seem in the early centuries of our era to have fallen 
into disuse, probably because the Ksatnyas weio 
split into a great many clans, and the Vubyas into 
an ever-increasing number of castes, and these divi- 
sions acquired a greator importance than the old- 
fashioned gotras 11 

We pass now to such ancestral heroes as are re- 

S arded as the founders of clans and dynasties. The 
ynasties of ancient India belong either to the 
Solar lace (Sftrya-vnih^a) or the Lunar inoe (Sonm- 
vaiiiAa). Both rncos go back to Manu, the son of 
the Sun (Vivnsvat), but with tins difference, that 
the solar ra< e contains the descendants of Manu’s 
sons, the lunar race those of his daughter Ila and 
Bud ha, the son of Soma, the Moon. In this way 
it is explained that the Sun (Vivos vat) and the 
Moon (Soma) are the progenitors of the solar and 
lunar imes respectively, ivhile to either belongH 
Manu, tlio fatliei and oponymous hero of mankind 
The nine sons of Manu, Ikijvfiku, etc. 8 are said to 
have founded as many branches of the solar raco, 
and must, theiofore, he regarded as their ancestral 
heroes. But these genealogical traditions seem to 
have been fixed at a time when they were already 
on the point of dying out ; for there is some con- 
fusion even about the number and the names of 
these ancestors. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned tlmt one of them, Nablifinodi^tha (who is 
also reckoned as two, Nabhftga and I^odi^fha, or 
is called Nodifj(,ha the son of N&bliftga), became 
a Vaisya, and another, Pf^adlira, became a Sudrn, 
and a third one, KarQ$a, founded a warrior tlibe 
called after him. In the lunar line the first king 
was Purflravas, whose amours with the nymph 
IJrvnil have been celebrated in the Vedas, the epic, 
and Kftlidiisa’s famous play. Ilia third successor, 
Yayfiti, had five sons, Yadu, Turvathi, Diuhyu, Ann, 
and Purn, the ancestors of as many clans or dy- 
nasties, of which the Yadavas and Pauravas were 
the most conspicuous In the line of Puru was 
born Bharatn, the ancestral hero of the race of the 
Bhftratas, from whom India got its Purilmc name 
Bhftrata Var$a In his line rose Kuril, the ancestor 
of the Kauravas, the cousins and foes of the Pfin- 
davas, whose internecine war is the subject of the 
Mah&bfulrata. The line of the Yadavas contains 
also such branches as the Vj^nis, Andhakas, Satt- 
vatas, Mad bus, Krathas, and KaiSikas, named after 
then founders. 4 These instances, which might 
easily he multiplied, may suffice to show that the 
ancient history of India, of which the epics and the 
Puranas have preserved only fabulous and distorted 
records, abounds with ancestral heroes. Some of 
them may have been historical persons, hut many 
have probably been invented and set up by hards 
and genealogists m older to account for the origin 
of a elan or a line of mleis whom they served, 
Suoh a process of hero-making is, of course, not 
confined to ancient times , it was going on also in 
1 J F Fleet, * Dynasties of the Kanareeo Districts.* p. 277 f, 
notes (BO, General chapters, 1896), 

8 It may, however, bo mentioned that the Jain writer Ilari- 
bhkdra (Oth cent. A. b.) speaks of the gotra of the Brivakns, most 
of whom certainly did not belong to the caste of the liiahm&m 
(Dharmabindu [Bibl. Ind.] 1 16, and the remarks of the com 
meutator Munlchandra on that passage). 

* Fijmu Parana, tr.'Wilson. London, 1864-70, Hi. 231 f., and 13 
4 J Dowson, Clast. JHtt q/ Hindu Myth etc. 4 , London, 1903, 
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mediaeval India, as will he seen from the following 
instances The R&9t ra kfitas descended from a 

{ irince of that name, the son of R&t(a, who be* 
onged to the Bfttyaki branch of the Yftdavas. 1 
The Chalukyas derived their origin from a hero 
sprung from the chuluka, oi water- vessel, of Brahmft. 
‘From him descended the Chalukyas, a race of 
heroes, among whom H&iita is reckoned as first 
progenitor, and Mftnavva arose who humbled the 
kings of the earth ’ a raramara, the eponymous 
hero of the Paramura race of K^atriyas, issued 
from the sacrificial fire of Vasi^ha on Mount 
Arbuda. 8 According to modern tradition, the 
races or mediaeval regnal houses of the Chalukyas, 
Chahamanas, Pratiharas, and Paramaras are the 
fonr agnikulas which originated from the agni- 
hurt da on Mount Abu. Prominent rulers have 
arisen in these races who have in their turn been 
acknowledged as heroes by their clans and become 
the subjects of the homage of their descendants. 

Another class of ancestral heioes which was very 
numerous and important in Greece, the founders 
of cities and pations of districts, is not absent 
in India; but it is of little importance. Most 
famous towns, accoiding to popular opinion, are of 
a fabulous antiquity ; witness the legends of the 
Buddhists and the Jams. These relate events 
which are believed to have occurred many millions 
(even oceans) of yeais ago, and yet lay the scene 
m countries and towns that flourished in historical 
times. Yet some legends about the founding of 
towns aro met with in the epics and Puranas. 
According to Rarndyana , l 32, the four brotheis 
Ku6&mba, Kibanftbna, Asfirtarams, and Vasu 
founded the towns Kau&imbf, Mahodaya (Klinya- 
kubia), Dharmflranya, and Ginvrnja; ybfila, son 
of lk^vakii, founded Vi6al& (i. 47); Satrughna, 
Madhupurl, or Madliurft (Mathuifi) (vii 70) ; 
Bharata’s sons Taksa and Pmjkala, TakijilS. and 
Pu$kalftvatl ; Lak^mana’s sons Angada and Chan- 
draketu, Angadlya and Chandrakantft (vii 102) ; 
R$abha became the second founder of Ayodhya* 
after it hail been deserted on the death of Rama 
(vu. Ill), etc. These epic notices about funders 
of towns, whether they be records of popular tradi- 
tions or inventions of the poet, prove at least that 
this kind of hero was known m India, and we may 
assume that as local heroes they got their shaie of 
bhakti in one form or another. 

2 . We now come to the epic heroes, t.e. those 
personages described in the epics whom popular ad- 
miration and veneration have promoted to a super- 
human or semi-divine rank. Epio poetry seems to 
remove from the everyday sphere all persons and 
things that make part of the narrative, and to invest 
them with an exalted character. Every beginner 
in Sansknt remembers how, m the opening of the 
story of Nala, Indra inquires after the warriors 
and kings who used to visit him as his dear guests, 
but at that time stayed away on account of Nala’s 
svayathvara. Thus, the principal persons of the 
epics have a tendency to become neroes in the 
technical sense of the word, and, once having 
entered upon their upward career, they may end 
with being regarded as gods. The most Instructive 
instance is the hero of the oldest epic, the Rama- 
yana. ^ In the original parts of that work (viz. 
books ii.-vi.) Rama is still a human hero, the Dost 
of men, the supreme model of morality and loyalty ; 
notwithstanding his association with superhuman 
beings, the monkeys, and lib fight with, and vic- 
tory over, the demons (R&k^asas), he remains essen- 
tialiy a man. But in the first and last hooks, 
which are deoidedly later in origin and of a different 
1 R. G Bhandarkor, * Early History of the Dekkan,' in BO, 
vol i. pt. if (1886) p. 63. 

" ‘ — ed. Biihler, Bombay, 1876, Intro- 

Ser.). 

xi 64 ff. (iby 
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(PirnS na-like) character, the authors regard him 
already as a god— an incarnation of Viijnu. 1 * * * As 
such he lias been adored ever afterwards down to 
the present day. The case is somewhat different 
•with regard to Kr§na in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas. The authois of these woiks frequently 
declare him to he a supreme god, an incarnation of 
Visnu; yet in most of his adventures, from his 
killing of his uncle Kaiiisa down to his death by 
the arrow of the hunter Jara (Old Age), we seem 
to recognize the miraculous records of a tribal 
chief who had come to bo worshipped as a true 
hero by the members of his clan, B ut ho seems 
early to have been combined or identified with a 
cowlierd-god, Govinda, ‘ the oow-finder,’ 8 and this 
coalescence with a deity probably brought about 
the deification of Kfifna as an incarnation of Vi$nu 
He became one of the most popular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. 

Rama and Krijna are the epic heroes who have 
reached the highest possible rank; others have 
become minor deities, e.g. Hanuman, and some 
true epic heroes of human standing, e.g. Bhfyma. 
But at the time when such heroes wore celebrated 
in epic songs they had already, as it were, accom- 

E lished a part of their career. Some may always 
ave been regarded as men who were the centres 
of an ever-increasing epic cycle ; others, howover, 
may once have boen popular gods who weie losing 
their rank somehow, ana therefore were represented 
by tho poets only as superior men ; e.g., Arjuna 
seems to retain some marks of an originally divine 
nature ; he is intimately connected with Indra, Ins 
father, in whose heaven he lives for five years, and 
he vanquishes the Asuras (Nivatakavachas, Pau- 
lonias, Kalakafijas) ; Panini, iv. 3, 98, mentions his 
woi shippers along with those of Vftsudeva (Kp?na). 
Kama, the son of the Sun-god, is born with the 
mail-coat and the earrings of that god, of which 
he is cheated by Indra. Bhlma, who is now wor- 
shipped as a hero in the whole of India, betrays, 
in the great epic, many traits of a demonic 
(li&ksasa) nature . his association with Rak§asas, 
Jus ravenous appetite (Vrkodara), and his ferocity 
(he tears oli the arm and drinks the blood from tho 
breast of Duh&lsana). The heroine of the Jidmd- 
yana, Sita, is described in the old parts of that 
work only as the loving spouse of Rama ; but, as 
her namo, which denotes ‘furrow’ and ‘agricul- 
ture,’ 8 her origin from, and her return to, the 
intorior of the earth, indicate, she was originally 
a chthonic deity. The present writer is also in- 
clined to believe that Hanuman was a god ling 
before Valmlki sang of his fnendship with llama, 
whereby he came to be recognized as a popular 
deity throughout India. We thus see that epic 
heroes may be men, historical or fictitious, on pro- 
motion ; or, on the other hand, they may be gods 
and divine beings on the decline. 

Now, os regards the epio heroes who actually 
were worshipped, besides Rama, Lak^mapa, Sita, 
and Hanuman, Krona, Baladeva, etc., who are 
generally acknowledged gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon, we must chiefly rely on the testimony of 

l In sn Inserted passage of the alxth book, vi 170, R&ma is 
still ignorant of his divine character, and Brahm& is introduced 
to explain the identity of R&ma with Nar&yana. It tnay be 
mentioned that the Jains, both Svet&mbaras and Digambaras, 
possess a very old version of the story ot the Rdm&yaryt fabri- 
cated with a strong sec ta rial bias. In this Jain Rdmayaya 
(Padmacharita and Padmapur&^a), R&ma is frequently called 

N&r&yaga ; but his most common name is Padman&bha (abbre- 

viated into Padma), a synonym of Visqu 

a According to K&ty&yana (P&ijinl, lii. 1, 188, vdrttika 21, 

Weber's explanation of gomnda as the Prakrit for gopendra is 

scarcely admissible, for the supposed change of p to v belongs 

to a more advanced state of the Prakrit language than way be 
assumed for the Prakrit at the time of K&ty&yana. 

* SUA has this meaning in the title of an official in the king’s 
service— sit&dhyakta, * superintendent of agriculture ’ (Kau^Ulya 


modern popular religion and folklore. They seem 
to form a class of superhuman beings who aie 
known as the chirajivms, i.e. the long-living or 
immortal oues. A versus tnemorialis in Sanskrit 1 
enumerates seven chiraiivins : Aivatth&man, Bali, 
Vy&sa, Hanuman, Vibhfyana, Knm, and Para- 
Surftma ; a quotation in the Sabda Kalpa Di'uma 8 
adds an eighth — MSrkandeya. The belief in chtra- 
jlvms can , however, be traced back to comparatively 
early tunes. In the 108th saiga of the Uttara- 
k&naa of the Ramdyana, R&ma commands that 
Hanuman and Vibhisana should live as long as the 
Ramdyana shall exist; verse 33 adds Jamba vat, 
Mamda, and Dvivida, and says that they will live 
‘ till the Kali comes.’ The commentator says that 
Hanuman and Vibhisana will live till the destruc- 
tion of the world, but J&mbavat, Mainda, and 
Dvivida 5 * * will die during the incarnation of K^na. 
It is, therefore, probablo that the class of heroes 
continuing to live and removed to a higher sphere 
was originally more numerous than the verse al- 
luded to abovo would make us believe. 

Besides these never-dying heroes there probably 
were a great many others who weie believed to 
have died, yet still received some kind of homage, 
though in most cases we have no accurate informa- 
tion about them On the evidence of modern folk- 
lore, we may safely reckon among them Bhisma 
and the five Panaavas, especially Bhlma, who 
seems to have been a favourite of the people in 
many parts of India. 

3. In modem India there is a third class of heroes 
— the departed salats and ascetics. There can be 
no doubt that theie were such m ancient India 
also ; but, being of local importance only, they did 
not find their w ay into general literature, and were 
ousted, as it were, by the great rfs. Those, how- 
ever, who might be included in this class have been 
treated of above among the ancestral heroes. 

IiiTKKATuaB.— The necessary references have been given in tho 
article itself It may be mentioned that the subject has not been 
treated before. HERMANN JACOBI. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Iranian) -In 
the conventional sense of the woid, the Iianmns 
possessed many heroes of whom more or less 
legendary tales were told ; and seveial passages of 
the Avesta— notably Yasna ix., and Ya§ts v , xm , 
xix. — record traditions of a number of them, such 
as Vlvahvant, Yuna, Athwya, Tlirita, Urv&xsaya, 
Keresasna, Haosyanha, Thraetaona, Usan, Haos- 
ravah, Tusa, P&urva, J&maspa, Asavazdali, Vis- 
taru, YOista, Vistaspa, Zaiii-vairi, Urupi, Kavata, 
Aipivanhu, Usadhan, ArSan, Pisinah, Byarsan, 
ana Sy&varsan ; and these heroic figures, with 
others, recur throughout Pahlavi literature and in 
the Sdh-ndmah of Firdausi. 

Of heroes in the technical sense, however, 
Zoroastrianism knows nothing, though in that 
religion marked traces of ancestor -worship exist 
(see artt. Ancestor-worship and Cult op the 
Dead [Iranian] ; Fravashi). In all Zoroostnan 
literature the nearest approach to anything in the 
least suggestive of a hero-cult is YaH xni. 17. 

‘They, the fravashis of the righteous, give most help in 
battle fierce ; the fratashxt of the righteous are most mighty, 
Spitama [Zanthuatra], those of the first teachers of the faith, or 
those of men unborn, of the Saoiyants, the preparers (of the 
world for the final restoration] , but the fravathit of other 
living righteous men are more mighty, Spitama Zara th ultra, 
than [those] of the dead.' 

Old Persian literature is silent on the subject of 
heroes, but m Greek references to the Persians we 
find what seem at first blush to be allusions, to 
these apotheosized men of renown. On arriving 
at Pergamum, on the river Scamander, Xerxes 

1 Quoted in Indian Antiquary, 1912, Supplement,?. 64, note. 

* Bdhtlingk-Roth, Skr. Wi>rterb , St. Petersburg, 1866-76, s.v. 
‘Chirajivln ’ 

3 Mainda and Dvivida are also two demons killed by Kr?v* 
and Baladeva. 
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* sacrificed a 'thousand kine 1 to Ilian Athene, and 
the magi poured libations to the heroes ’ {x°hf 6i 
o 1 /x&yoi rcicri T)pucn 4x^ avT0 [Herod, vii. 43]). 
Vurtlioimoie, Xenophon makes Cyrus the Gieat 
offei prayei ‘ to the gods and heroes who occupy 
the Persian land’ (Oeots /cal tfpuxri toU IlepatSa yrjv 
Karixowiv [ Cyrop . ii i. 1 , cf., however, the simple 
deoit rois M rjSlav yqv Kar^x 0l(Tlv immediately follow- 
ing]), ‘ to the heioes who inhabit and piotect the 
land of Media’ (Ijpuai yrjs Mi jSlat oU^ropat koX 
Kr)5eu6vas [t6. III. ill. 21]), to ‘ the gods and heroes 
of Assyria’ (ib. § 22), and ‘ to the heroes who hold 
Syria ’ {fjpwai rdis Ivptav ?yowi [ib. vni. in. 24)). 
Yet, side by side with Xenophon’s reference to 

* the gods and heroes who occupy the Persian 
land,’ Heiodotus (vn. 53) makes Xerxes may simply 
‘ to the gods who guard the Persian land’ (roiiri deouri 
rol II epfflSa yrjv \e\byx&<r 0* A. liapp had, theie- 
fore, good reason to declare ( ZDMG xix. [1865] 
66 f.) that the Greeks, in their references to the 
Persians, used ■fjpws and 6eol synonymously ; and 
in this connexion it is noteworthy that Strabo 
(p 733) says that ‘ the deeds of the gods and of 
the noblest men ’ (tpya deuv re teal ivSpQv rQ>v 
dplaruv) were imparted m the course of instruction, 
the omission of all allusion to heroes being at leabt 
curious if their cult was of any importance. 

There ib, however, a possible identification of 
these ‘ heroes ’ of Persia and of other countries, for 
the Greek accounts seem to be in general more 
accurato than is often supposed. It would appeal 
that the ‘heioes ’ in question are none other than 
the fravnsliu, who not merely guarded the house, 
village, district, etc., but weie also ‘for the pio- 
toction ot the Aryan lands’ {thrathrai airyandm 
dahynndm [ YaSt xiu 43]), and, indeed, ‘of all 
lands’ ( olspnndm dahi/undm [ib. § 21 ; cf. Yasna 
xxm. 1]) It is possible that there may have been 
a hero-cult in ancient Iran at a very early period ; 
but, if there was, it had been merged in the 
worship of the framshts before the date of our 
oldest records concerning the Iranian race; and 
all tiaces of it, if it ever existed, have long since 
vanished. Louis H. Gray 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Japanese) - 
The essential basis of Shinto was a pnmitivc 
Naturisin, from winch Animism was gradually 
developed. Just as the ancient Japanese used to 
worship the forces of Nature, so they bowed before 
human powers Out of the admiration which they 
felt for certain visiblo and living men grew the 
more abstract worship of the same men aftei 
their death. The deification of heroes began, then, 
in the adoration of famous living men— a form of 
worship which constitutes a sort of transition 
between Naturism and Animism, and which is the 
tangible germ of all after-development. 

In order to understand this basis aright, wo 
have only to remember that, in the conception of 
the Japanese, as, indeed, of many other peoples, a 
god is not, ns he is to our modern ideas, a being 
immeasurably above and beyond humanity, but 
simply, as the w ord kmm indicates, a ‘ superior ’ 
being. Between a powerful man and a god there 
is a difference only of degree, and a great man may 
easily become a minor god. We lind a confirmation 
of this, in historical times, in the divine honours 
paid to the Emperor — an evident survival of a wider 
deification. 

Originally all men of note who were above the 
ordinary level seem to have been worshipped. The 
first objects of this adoration w-ere the ancient 
ohiefs or independent kings, of whom we at e con- 
tinually reminded, even after the triumph of 

1 The sacrifice of a thousand kine (together with a hundred 
stallions and ten thousand sheep) has a genuinely Iranian ring : 
pf., for example, YcHt v. *1, 86, etc., lx.8, 8, etc, 


Imperialism, by the 8th-cent. annals (see Kojiki, 
167 fl , 173, 185, 189, etc.). The Emperor himself 
is often required, and consents, to worship local 
gods, w’ho are the souls of ancient chiefs (t b. 179, 
215, etc. ) ; and the honour thus paid to the shades 
of departed chiefs, like that given to Imperial 
ancestors, leads us to think that these chiefs must 
have been worshipped in their lifetime, iust as the 
Emperor himself was. Besides, mythology is full 
of aesci iptions of wars between ‘gods,’ wno were, 
without doubt, human chiefs {ib. 167, 178, 260 f., 
264, etc.). The worship of the Emperor was only 
the synthesis of the cults of these local chiefs, just 
as the Imperial power finally united in its own 
person all the separate local powers which had 
formerly existed. 

The next in older are the sorcerers, who were 
originally, before the division of social work, often 
identified with the chiefs themselves , thus, on the 
day of his accession to the throne, we find Jimmu, 
the first legondaiy Emperor, instructing one of his 
followers in the magic formula) ( Nihongi , i. 133). 
These sorcerers, when they accomplished anything 
which seemed particularly wonderful to their 
neighbours, were naturally the object of an 
admnafcion which finally merged into worship, 
continuing at first during their lifetime, and, 
later, even after their death. Just as the adoia- 
tion of powerful chiefs was an instinctive homage 
paid by weakness to supeuor foice, so the worship 
of a * medicine-man, ’ famous for his miraculous 
gifts, is the natuial homage paid by ignorance to 
supeuor intelligence. The Japanese gods are 
magicians (see Kojiki , 83 ft’., 149 ft., etc.), and it 
may readily be conceived how, on the other hand, 
magicians may easily turn into gods. Thus, even 
to-day, by a titnlar survival of tlieso ancient 
beliefs, the high-priest of Kizuki, in Idzumo, is 
called ila-gami (‘living god’). 

In the same connexion we must mention also the 
inventors of arts, the importers of useful articles, 
and all the great benefactors whose intelligence or 
skill arouses gratitude and demands respect In 
Shinto mythology, we find first of all the worship 
of the group of illustrious gods, who, under the 
direction of Omohi-kane, the god of cunning, 
invented the principal arts, beginning with the art 
of the blacksmith, whom the primitive people were 
most willing to consider as a veritable magician 
( Konki , 63-65). Then come the gods Oho-kuni- 
nusni, a powerful chief, and Sukuna-biko-na, a 
dwarf-wizard, who not only completed the material 
construction of the country, begun by the Creator- 
Pair, but also taught men magic and medicine (see 
Nihongi, l. 59) ; then the great god Susa-no-wo, 
who had already gained fame, in a well-known 
myth, by delivering a young princess from the 
monster-serpent of Koslii, which was about to 
devour her, and who also, with the help of his son 
Itakeru, the ‘deserving god’ (isaosht no kami), 
created, by tearing and dispersing the hairs of his 
body, the cedars and camphor-trees for the con- 
struction of ships, the thuyas for the building of 
palaces, the poaocarps for the manufactuie of 
coffins, while at the same time he sowed and 
caused to grow all kinds of fruit for the nourish- 
ment of human beings ( Nihongi , i. 58). Along 
with these gods appears another beneficent being, 
Mi-wi-no-Kami, who sank wells in several parts of 
the country ( Kojiki , 88). 

All these gods, who were at the same time 
magicians and inventors, were without doubt 
originally real personages, whose fame was only 
increased by legend. So, Sukuna-biko-na, the 
mysterious awarf who is depicted as arriving on 
the crest of the waves in a tiny boat mode out of a 
berry in the form of a long gourd, and dressed in 
the skin of a bird» and who, after having done 
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wonderful deeds, disappears by climbing up a stalk 
of millet, from which he is earned away to another 
world, no doubt finds his prototype in the mira- 
culous visit of some strange sorcerer (see Kojiki , 
103 ; Nihongi, i. 59 f.). Strangers, indeed, were 
often considered as beings of superior nature ; the 
god who imported plants, Itakeru, seems to have 
belonged to Korea (see Nihongi, i. 58), and here 
and there we find tiaces of the worship of other 
Korean ‘divinities’ ( Nihongi , i. 11, 169, 225, 378). 

Finally it may be said in a geneial way that, 
just as the natives, crushed by the conquerors, are 
deified under the geneial name of ‘evil gods,’ 
‘demons,’ or ‘savage gods* (Kojiki, 167, 178, etc.; 
Nihongi, l. 198, 202 L, etc.), so the conquering 
race as a whole also invests itself with divinity, 
and, claiming descent fiom Heaven (Kojiki, 
72, 112-135, etc. ; Nihongi , l. 110 f., 128), proclaims 
itself as the only true race of gods. 

All these elements — the power of the political 
chiefs, the magic of the sorcerers, the skill of the 
inventois, the quarrels between tribes— inter- 
mingle and end in one central cult which is at 
once the result and the proof of its manifold origin 
The Emperor, having become both the undisputed 
master and the Ingh-pnest of the nation (matsui t- 
goto, ‘government,’ comes fiom matsuri, ‘cult’), 
and being consuleied as the direct descendant of 
the most illustrious gods— from the goddess of the 
Sun downwaids — ends by being the supieme 
personification of all the glot les of the State. lie 
is regarded as the only ‘incarnate god* ( ara-hito - 
garni, or ara-mi-kami [ Nihongi , n. 198, 217, etc ]) ; 
lie believes himself to be so, and assumes this 
title in Ins own edicts (ib. li. 210, 226 f., 359). 
Sometimes, even in las own lifetime, he has the 
funoial-mouiul erected, the immense nusasaqt, 
where lie will continue to bo worshipped after Ins 
death (ib. i. 298 11 ; cf. n. 178). So much is the 
Emperor considered all-powerful, that, in the 
ancient annals, the most famous heroes are always 
■classed, like peisonages of secondary impoitanco, 
under the name of the Emperor whose reign they 
have served to make famous. For example, m 
the Konki, the wholo legend of Yamato-dake is 
entitled ‘ Empeior Keiko,* in spite of the small 

E art played by him, and the entire story of the 
Impress JingO, the legendary conqueior of Korea, 
is called ‘ Emperor Chuai,’ although the exploits 
of the heroine begin exactly on the death of her 
husband (Kojiki, 248-278, 283-298). 

Heie we have a proof of the existence of a move- 
ment in the evolution of Japanese hero-worship 
which tends to diminish little oy little the import- 
ance of individual famous men so as to increase the 
glory of the Emperor, m whose person all the tradi- 
tions are united. But at the same time there still 
exists, and that in a profoundly lmng form, the 
worship of tiue heroes — ancestors who have 
wrought mighty deeds, and great benefactors, the 
conquerors of the islands and the civilizers of the 
country, the monster-killers and inventors, all 
those eminent men whose memory has been handed 
down by popular favour, and whose fame occupies 
an increasingly large place in the heait of new 
generations. 

As a typical example of these deified heroes, we 
may quote Yamato-aake, * the Brave of Japan,’ the 
most famous figure of legendary times. This hero, 
who, according to traditional chronology, lived 
about A.D. 100, was the third son of the Emperor 
KeikO. The first of his exploits, while showing 
his loyal respect for his father and sovereign, is 
sufficient to indicate the violent character of the 
mighty deeds which were to make his career 
famous. He began by assassinating one of his 
elder brothers, who had omitted to appear at the 
‘ raoming-and-evemng-great'&ugust-repasts.’ The 


Emperor, angry at such negligence, had charged 
Yamato-dake, then a youth of sixteen, to leeall 
his elder brother to a sense of his duties, and five 
days later, os there had been no appearance of the 
brother, he asked his youngest son if he had ful- 
filled his ordeiB. Yamato-aake replied that he had 
not failed to do so, calmly adding an explanation 
of how he went about it : * I grusiwjd hold of him, 
and crushed him, and, pulling oft nis blanches [».«. 
limbs], wrapped them in matting and flung them 
away.’ It may be imagined that the Emperor 
showed himself somewhat ‘alarmed at the valour 
and ferocity of lus august child’s disposition.* He 
therefore sent him off at once to the West, to fight 
against two warriors of the countiy of Kumaso, 
who were rebelling against the authority of the 
Emperor. The manner in which the young prince 
acquitted himself on this mission will be a 
sufficient example of the general character of 
these heroes of primitive Japan, with whom 
cunning occupies as large a place as courage. 

* On reaching the house of the Kumaso br&voes, Ills August- 
ness Wo-usu Lthe name given to Yamato-dake as a child] taw 
that near the house there was a three-fold belt of warriors, who 
had made a cave to dwell in. Hereupon they, noisily discuss- 
ing a rejoicing for the august cave fa house-warming], were 
getting food ready. So he sauntered about the neighbourhood, 
waiting for the day of the rejoicing Then, when the day of 
the rejoicing camo, having combed down after the manner of 
girls his august hair which wm bound up, and having put on 
his aunt’s [Yamato hime, the high-pnestess of Iso] august 
upper garment and august skirt, be looked quite like a young 
girl, and, standing amidst the women [concubines], went irmide 
the cave Then the eider brother and the younger brother, 
the two Kumaso bravoes, delighted at the sight of the maiden, 
set her between them, and rejoiced exuberantly So, when 
the feast was at its height, Ills Augustneiw Wo-usu, drawing 
the sabre from bis bosom, and catching the elder bravo of 
Kumaso by the collar of his garment, thrust the sabre through 
his chest, whereupon, alarmed at the sight, the younger bravo 
ran out But pursuing after and reaching him at the bottom 
of the steps of the cave, and catching him by the back, Prince 
Wo-usu thrust the sabre through his buttock. Then the 
Kumaso bravo Bpoke, saying • “ Do not move the sword ; I have 
something to say ” Then His Augustness Wo-usu respited him 
for a moment, holding him down os he lay prostrate Here- 
upon the bra\o said * “ Who is Thine Augustness T ” Then he 
said : “ I am the august child of Oho-tarashi hiko oshno-wako 
[‘the governing Lord, the prince perfect and great,’ primitive 
name of the Emperor Kelkb], the Heavenly Sovereign who, 
dwelling m the palace of Hishiro at Makimufeu, rules the Land 
of the Eight Great Islands , and my name is King Yamato wo* 
guna [‘the young man of Yamato,* another name for the 
prince] Hearing that you two fellows, the Kumaso bravoes, 
were unsubmissive and disrespectful, the Heavenly Sovereign 
sent me with the command to take and slay you '* Then the 
Kumaso bravo said ; “ That must be true There are no 
persons in the West so brave and strong as we two. Yet In the 
Land of Great Yamato there is a man braver than we two. 
Therefore will I offer thee an august name From this time 
forward it is right that thou be praised as the August Child [i t 
Prince] Yamato-dake [t e * Yamato-Brave,’ the Bravest in 
Yamato] " As soon as he had finished saying this, the Prince 
ripped him up like a ripe melon, and slew him. So thence- 
forward he was praised bv being called by the august name of 
His Augustness Yamato-aake.’ 

After this exploit, which reminds us of Zeus, in 
disguise, entering the dwelling of Lyeaon, and then 
killing him and his sons in the midst of a feast, 
Yamato-dake triumphed, again by cunning, over 
another enemy, an Idzumo warrior. Yamato-dake, 
who was armed with a trusty sabre, got his enemy 
to fight against him with a wooden sabre, which he 
had cunningly substituted for the weapon of his 
adversary. That done, he returned to the capital, 
but very soon his father sent him off to do battle 
in the East. He set out, and to protect lmn 
against the dangers which awaited him, his aunt, 
the high-pnestess, gave him a w capon famous m 
Japanese mythology, the • Herb-Quelling-Sabre,’ 
with an ‘august bag,’ the use of which will be 
seen later on. 

* So then, when he reached the Land of Sagamu, the Ruler 
of the land lied, saying “ In the middle of this moor is a great 
lagoon, and the Deity that dwells in the middle of the lagoon 
is a very violent Deity ’’ Hereupon Yamato-dake entered the 
moor to see the Deity Then the Ruler of the land set Are to 
the moor. So, knowing that he had been deceived, he opened 
the mouth of the bag which his aunt, Her Augustness Yamato* 
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hlmfl, bad has towed upon him, and saw that inside of it there 
was afire-striker. Hereupon be first mowed away tho herbage 
with his august sword, took the fire-striker, and struck out 
fire, and, kindling a counter-fire, burnt the herbage and drove 
back the other fire, and returned forth, and killed and destroyed 
all the rulers of that land, and forthwith set Are to and burnt 
them ' 

This legend, so often depicted bv Japanese 
arttsts, is followed by another no less famous 
story : 

‘When he thenoe penetrated on, and crossed the sea of 
Hashtn-mizu (Running-water], the Deity of that crossing 
raised the waves, tossing the ship so that it oould not proceed 
across. Then Yamato-dake’s Empress [i.e his consort], whose 
name was Her Augustness Princess Ototachibana {“ Younger- 
orange"], said: “I will enter the sea Instead of the August 
Child. The August Child must oouiplcte the service on which 
he has been sent, and take back a report to the Heavenly 
(Sovereign ” When she was about to enter the sea, she spread 
eight thicknesses of sedge rugs, eight thicknesses of skin rugs, 
and eight thicknesses of silk rugs on the top of the w aves, and 
sat down on the top of them. Thereupon the violent waves 
at once went down, and the august ship was able to proceed 
Then the Empress sang, saying “ Ah 1 thou whom I enquired 
of, standing in the miust of the dames of the fire burning on 
the little moor of Hagamu, whore the true peak pierces 
(probably Mount Fuji]*' So seven days afterwards the Em- 
press’s august comb drifted on to the sea-beach, which comb 
was forthwith taken and placed in an august mausoleum which 
was made.' 

The heroic devotion of his wife drew from the 
bereaved pnnoe an exclamation of sonow which 
for many centuries echoed through the whole of 
Japanese poetry — where the name of Azuma, the 
traditional meaning of which is given below, still 
stands for Eastern Japan . 

‘When, having thence penetrated on and subdued all the 
savage Yemishl (the ancestors of the Amu, now confined to 
the island of Yezo, but formerly occupying a large part of the 
empire], and likewise pacified all the savage Deities of the 
mountains and rivers, be was returning up to the capita), he, 
on reaching the foot of the Ashigara Pass [leading to Mount 
buji], was eating his august provisions, when the Deity of the 
pass, transformed into a white deer, came and stood before 
him. Then forthwith, on his waiting and striking the deer with 
a scrap of wild chive (used, in Japanese niagio, against evil 
spirits], the doer was hit m the eve and struck dead. So. 
mounting to the top of tho pass, ho sighed three times ana 
spoke, saving : “ A stums, ha ya ! [oh 1 my wife I].” Bo that land 
is called by the name of Azuroa * 

Yamato-dake, however, soon married another 
princess, with whom he left the sacred Sabre. 
Then lie set out to make an unarmed attack upon 
‘a hoar as lug as a bull’ who was the god of 
Mount Ibuki (a mountain famous on account of 
this legend, a large part of which disappeared 
in tho earthquake of 1909). But this god led him 
astray mto tne mountain and caused hoavy hail to 
fall on him, which paralyzed his limbs and finally 
caused his death. After a long and wearisome 
march, interrupted by songs in praise of Yamato, 
in wltioh he envied the young people who still 
danced in that land with thoir crowns of oak- 
leaves, and welcomed the clouds coming from 
his native land and mourned for the divine 
Sabre which might have saved his life, he finally 
died on the return journey, without having seen 
the capital again. His wives and children came 
to look for his body ; but it was transformed mto 
a large white c hxdoi'i (plover), which flew away 
towards the sea. All his relations * with sobbing 
song* followed the bird to the spot where it 
alighted, and there erected a tomb. 1 Nevertheless, 
the bird soared up thence to heaven again, and 
flew away’ ( Kojxkl , 254-275). 

It is of importance to note that, in this curious 
ending to the legend of Yamato-dake, it is not 
only his soul, as we might imagine at first sight, 
but also his body, that is transformed into a bird 
and disappears. According to the corresponding 
version of the Nihongi , the Emperor had his son 
buried in one of these rock-tombs, surmounted by 
a vast tumulus, where great men were interred ; 
but Yamato-dake, in tne form of a white bird, 
flew away towards Yamato. ‘The ministers ac- 
cordingly opened the coffin, and, looking in, saw 
that only the empty clothing remained, and that 


there was no corpse’ ( Nihongi , i. 210 f.). With 
tliis narrative we may compare another, found 
in the Nihongi (i. 297), where a guardian of the 
Shiraton-no-misasagi, the ‘Tomb of the White 
Bird,’ erected to tho memory of Yamato-dake, is 
transformed into a white deer under the eyes of 
the terrified Emperor— a story which is easily 
enough explained by the frequent presenoe of deer 
and plovers round these ancient tombs. The 
origin of such a legend, as far as Yamato-dake is 
concerned, may easily be imagined : some one is 
mourning over a tomb ; suddenly, a bird flies off, 
and the idea naturally arises that it is the dead 
man that is escaping. At the same time it may 
be conceived how such an illusion must have 
favoured the deification of the hero. 

We have laid special emphasis on this legend of 
Yamato-dake, because he is the most famous of 
all Japanese heroes. Naturally, after those primi- 
tive heioes, of which he is the typical example, 
other more civilized personages were deified in 
their turn. For example, Sugahara no Michizane, 
a famous statesman and man of letters of the 9th 
cent., was after wards deified under the name of 
Tenjin Sama, and is still worshipped, especially 
in a temple at Ky5to, as the god of wisdom and 
cahgraphy. But it is probable tnat, if the Chinese 
cult of Confucius had not here furnished a model, 
the Japanese would never have thought of attri- 
buting to this minister of historical times the 
magic powers of action on Nature which were one 
of the causes of his deification. It is then safer, 
if we wish to confine ourselves to Shinto pure and 
simple, not to attach too much importance to those 
apotheoses which follow the introduction of Chinese 
culture. 

Nevertheless, we must note that the normal 
deification of heroes, particularly of warrior- 
heroes, continues through the whole course of 
Japanese history, and that, until recent times, 
quite a number of personages were the object of 
a well-defined worship. While the obscure mas& 
of the vulgar dead were legarcied as descending 
to the darkness of the under world, certain heroes 
were considei ed as for ever haunting the land of 
tho living, and some of them were even raised 
to tho stars. In 1877, when the famous Saigo 
Takamori, the chief of the Satsuma insurgents, 
committed suicide after a crushing defeat, popular 
imagination laiscd lum to a place in the planet 
Mars. 

Litkratuxs — Kojiki , tr B II Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 
1006 ; A'vhongi, tr. W. G Aston, London, 1896 

Michel Rkvon. 

HEROES (Slavic).— The Slavs as well as other 
nations have preserved the memory of the heroic 
period of their past and of their prominent national 
heroes, but the heroic legends were developed in 
epic songs only by some Slavic tribes. Heroic epic 
throve mainly among the Russians, Southern Slavs, 
and Little Russians. 

x. Russians,— Russian heroic songs are called 
hylmy (derived from the word byl = ‘ the past 
event’). They began to appear in the 10th-12th 
centuries, and have been preserved — of course, in a 
form considerably altered— by oral tradition down 
to the present day. They were originally com- 
posed by professional bards who lived at the courts 
of princes and wealthy noblemen ( bojan ) and sang 
the brave exploits of every hero of the prince’s 
suite. From these bards they were received by 
wandering minstrels {skomorochi = jongleurs) . who 
considerably modified the contents of the original 
songs, enlarged them with new motifs, and partly 
composed new songs of a similar character. 
Through the medium of wandering minstrels these 
songs penetrated into the very heart of the nation, 
and popular singers (sfamteh) took possession of 
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them. In the northern regions of Russia, especi- 
ally in the government of Olonets, Archangelsk, 
and in Siberia, Russian national epic has preserved 
its full vigour and freshness down to the present 
time. Some of the popular singers are acquainted 
with about 20 songs, containing in all some 3000 
lines. The extant songs are considered as re- 
mains of a rich epio repertory which was diffused, 
many years ago, in tne districts of Kiel! and 
Novgorod. 

The firat collection of Russian epic songs was made by 
Richard James, an Oxford graduate, who came to Moscow in 
1010 with the English embassy and had six epio songs written 
out for him The manuscript of them is kept in Oxford, and 
was reprinted several times in the 19th century. The first 
collection of Ruseian heroic songs was published in 1804 ; it 
contains those collected by Kinl Danilov in Siberia in the 18tu 
century Other large collections were published by Pavel 
Ribnikov (1861-07, 4 vols ) , Petr Kirejevgkij (1860-74, 8 vols ) ; 
Alexander Qilferaing (1878) ; Tichonravov and V. Miller (1894) ; 
A. Markov (1901) , and A Qrigorjev (1904-10, 3 vols.) 

Russian heroic epic has frequently been the sub- 
ject of careful study. Among its first investiga- 
tors there appeared scholars [e.g. Buslajcv, Orest 
Miller) who explained the contents of the song's 
mythologically according to Grimm’s theory. 
Thinking that their original scheme was mythical, 
they saw m every hero a representative of pagan, 
especially solar, gods. Other scholars weie in- 
fluenced by Benfeys theory of the Indian origin of 
European oral tradition ; they derived the Russian 
heroic songs fiom Oriental legends and songs, and 
explained them accoidmgly. Minute analysis led 
other scholars to assume that m the heroic songs 
various subjects, both national and international, 
were developed ; and the aim of their study was 
to discovei separate strata m these songs and to 
distinguish them as to their oiigm, place, and 
time. 

The chief representative of this compaiative 
method was Alexander Vesdovskij, an excellent 
authouty in the world’s literatures; ho is the 
author of the significant saying: ‘The national 
epos of every historical nation is inevitably inter- 
national.’ Comparative studies did much to ex- 
plain Hie composition and style of Russian oral 
epic, but they did not lead to any positive results 
as to its origin. In recent tunes, however, this 
one-sided accumulation of comparative materials, 
international parallels, and motivos has been given 
up, and the mam stress has been laid upon the 
historical evolution of the songs and upon an in- 
vestigation of the elements of national culture and 
history which are deposited in them. This is cer- 
tainly the only correct standpoint. On this prin- 
ciple the songs have been studied by Vsevolod 
Miller, Ivan Zdanov, S. Sambinago, A. Loboda, 
etc., who have already reached more reliable 
results. 

On the ground of its contents, Russian heroic epic 
may be divided into two principal groups . (a) the 
cycle of KiefF, ( b ) the cycle of Novgorod. 

(a) The cycle of Kieff. — In this are celebrated the 
heroes who lived at the court of the epic piince 
Vladimir, who, like king Arthur, was the centre of 
a heroic suite. The chief figme among these heroes 
was Ilfa Murometz, by birth a peasant’s son. He 
remained thirty years at home, being unable to 
move hand or foot; wandering pilgrims suc- 
ceeded in curing him and bestowed prodigious 
powers on him. Ilja joined the court of the prince 
Vladimir in KiefF ; on the way he defeated a great 
Tatar army and captured the robber Solovej, who 
had his seat upon seven oaks grown together. In 
the service of Vladimir, Ilia performed feats of 
bravery in his fights with the Tatars, and gained 
the renown of an invincible hero. The historical 
Ilja Mnrometz probably lived m the 12th oent. and 
became famous by his heroic deeds ; he is men- 
tioned also in Germanic sagas (in the 13th cent.). 


Popular singers adorned him with all the qualities 
of an ideal hero of Russia, and connected with huu 
various mythological and fabulous legends. 

Another prominent hero of Vladimir’s suite was 
Dobrynja NikiM. He rendered himself illustrious 
mainly by killing a terrible seven-headed dragon 
which devastated the Russian country. The well- 
known legendary motif of a dragon-killer was 
transferred to Dobrynja, who lived in the 10th 
cent., and is called the uncle of the prince Vladimir. 

AlcSa Popovtb is mentioned as a comrade of Do- 
brynja. The songs particularly celebrate his vic- 
tories over the enormous giant Tugarin, in whose 
name is preserved the memory oi the Khan of 
Polovci, Tugorkan, who devastated the Russian 
country in the 11th cent., and was killed in a 
combat. The historical Alesa 1’opoviO was not 
born till about the beginning of the 13th oent., but 
the popular singers piaised nim as the real victor 
over Tugorkan. 

In the seivice of the pnnee Vladimir, Dunaj 
Ivanovib, Suchman , Saur Vanidovic, etc., are 
mentioned as famous heroes. Foieign heroes also 
would come to Kiel! to pay their compliments to 
the prince Vladimir ana to make acquaintance 
with his brave suite. To their number belong. 
Cunla Plenkovic, boasting of luxury and riches, 
Dju/c Stefanovid, Solovej Bitdunirovic, and others 

(5) The cycle of Novgorod differs from that of Kieff 
in that the persons celebrated m these songs aie 
not knights, but sons of nch merchants. The great 
Novgorod, an important commercial centre of the 
Hanseatic league m the 12th cent , was famed for 
the luxury and wealth which it had attained owing 
to its wide-spread commerce. The city had a re- 
publican constitution, and the foremost municipal 
posts were occupied by the nobility and the rich 
merchants. Quarrels occasionally arose between 
the two, which form topics of some of the songs. 
There are also descriptions of other scenes from 
public life, e.a. family disputes, love adventures, 
robberies of brides. The principal heroes are • 
Vasihj Buslcuemc , Sadko, a nch merchant ; Stavr 
Godmovib ; Ivan, a merchant’s son. 

A separate group is formed by the songs which 
deal with fabulous and legendaiy subjects. For 
example, the song about Ivan Godmovib is an ex- 
pansion of the fabulous theme of an unfaithful 
wife ; the songs on Potyk Ivanovib and Kaxjan 
Michajlovic have a similar subject The song about 
Vanka, a widow’s son, is based upon the story of a 
pnneess who will marry only the man who manages 
to hide from her, eto. 

The Russian heroic songs are penetrated with 
those deep religious and moral ideas which char- 
acterize tne Russian people; but in some cases 
the symbols used are still unexplained. The re- 
nowned figure of the Russian epic is Svjatogor , a 
huge giant, whose head touched the clouds, and 
who had such extraoi dinary strength that he could 
set the whole world in motion. When crossing tho 
steppe, he saw lying in front of him a little bag, 
filled with eartli, and was about to lift it up ; but 
t he bag was so heavy that Svjatogor broke through 
the ground and penshed. As is explained m 
another variant of this song, what was hidden in 
the bag was the terrestrial gravity. By tins poetic 
symbol the sway of the earth over mortal man is 
beautifully illustrated. The songs about Volch 
Svatoslavovib and Mikula Seljamnovw have also 
symbolical meanings. Volch, tho hero of the 
Vladimir group, well instructed in all knowledge 
and wisdom, noticed the ploughman, Mikula Sel- 
janinovifi, at work in a hold, and conceived the 
notion of tearing his plough from the earth ; he tried 
to do so, but failed. Then Mikula with one hand 
seized the plough, lifted it up easily, and threw it 
aside. The simple ploughman, the representative 
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of agriculture, tuumphs over the knowledge and 
wisdom of the lepic'wntntiie of military and 
primely power 

The typical ligmo of Russian epic is Ilja Muro- 
metz, m whom the people havo incorporated their 
ideal of a national hero, democrat, and altruist 
Born m a peasant family, Ilja remained all his life 
a man of simple customs, upiight character, and 
noble nnnd Although lirst among the heroes as 
rogaids power and fortitude, he did not become 
noiul of the glory he had gained, and never 
masted of his deeas. He considered it his first 
duty to protect the oppressed, and to fight for his 
creed, people, and country against the enemies 
who lavnged Russia. At the same tune, lie was 
pious, anil fully trusted in the help of God. Deep 
moial meanings attach to the songs about the 
thiee expeditions he undertook before his death. 
Towaids the end of Ins life, Ilja happened to en- 
counter a stone wliero three roads divided. On 
the stone was written . * Who goes the first road 
will be killed ; who takes the second will marry ; 
who enteis the third will become rich.* Ilja chose 
the fust road, and, having come to some high 
mountains, lie met with robbers, who tiled to kill 
lum. Ilja took an arrow and shot it at an oak-tree 
with such foioe that it split to pieces The rob- 
bers, toiribly airaid, fell fiom their hones Then 
Ilja letmned again to the stone and set out along 
the second road. He enmo to a magnificent palace, 
whole a beautiful queen lived. Ilja did not allow 
her beauty to seduce lnm, and put her m chains. 
He set free the knights whom the cunning queen 
kppt lnipiisonod in her palace, and distributed 
amongst them all the wealth that he had found 
in the palace lie returned once moie to the 
stone and took the thud road, wlieie ho found 
huge treasures of gold, silver, and pearls. Out of 
this treasure ho ordeiod churches and monasteries 
to bo built, and did not take anything for himself. 
During tho building, Ilja was earned over by the 
invisible power of an angel into the monastery of 
PeCorak, near Kiel!, where ho breathed out his 
soul. It is surely impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful apotheosis than that with which the 
Russians liavo celebrated their well- beloved popu- 
lai hero. 

2. Southern Slavs. — Populai epic flourished 
richly among tho Southern Slavs (Seibs, Cioats, 
and Bulgarians) When, at the beginning of tho 
19th cent., the first collections of their songs ap- 

E eaied, they aroused genuine admiration m learned 
uropo, owing to their variety as well as their 
cultivated poetic foini. They difler from the 
Russian epic, especially in their contents, which 
are more simple : each song usually oontams only 
one epic motif, whereas the Russian poems are, as 
a rule, compositions made up of different subjects, 
and lepresent a higher and more artistic degree of 
epic evolution. The greatest mcnt in the collec- 
tion of the popular songs of the Southern Slavs is 
due to Vuk Stefanovid Karad£i<5 ; his example was 
followod later by many other collectors. 

There is no ceitamty as to the age of the epic of 
the Southern Slava. Some scholars place tho be- 
ginning of these epic pioductions as far back as 
the 12th and 13th centuries ; otheis fix on the 16th 
century. It is probable that the epic creative 
faculty of the Southern Slavs did not begin to 
develop until after the great historical revolutions 
in the second half of the 14th century. Its highest 
development is to be placed, theiefuie, in the 15th 
century. 

As among the Russians, so among the Southern 
Slavs, heroic songs were composed at fiist by pro- 
fessional bards, who were educated m special vocal 
schools. Afterwards they were taken up by popu- 
lar singers, the guslari, so called after the ninsieal 


instrument ausle (a sort of violin) on which they 
accompanied their songs. 

Historical events are tho chief topics of the South 
Slavic epic ; very few nations have preserved the 
image of their past events in their national poetry 
so vividly as the Set be and Bulgarians. First of 
all, the songs celebrate certain monarchs of the 
Nemamd family (1108-1371), who are praised for 
their pious disposition, which they often evinced 
by founding churches and monasteries. Far richer 
is the cycle of songs whose central theme is the 
ill-fated battle on the field of Kosovo (1389), with 
which the Turkish supiemacy began. The songs 
of this cycle describe partly single events in con- 
nexion with that battle, partly the principal heroes 
who took part in the fight (Alilos Obilid, the Czar 
Lazar, Vuk Brankovi6, the brothers Jugovi6, etc.). 
It is curious that the defeat of Kosovo is related 
as a disaster predestined by God to the Scibian 
people. 

The most beloved hero of the South Slavic 
epic is Times Marko (f 1394). Nearly a bundled 
songs about him aie current, describing lus life 
and lieioic deeds, from his birth to his death. 
They contain very few historical reminiscences; 
popular singers have connected various Biblical, 
legendaiy, and fabulous motifs with him, and 
tiansfonued him into a scnn-mythical being He 
was educated by mythical beings, vile (fairies), 
who bestow'ed superhuman power on him. Maiko 
makes use of tins power for tho benefit of Ins 
fellow-men, succours the oppressed on every occa- 
sion, and administers stern justice. He hates vio- 
lence and loves liberty ; he sets prisoners fiee, and 
willingly helps the unhappy. He is at the same 
time pious, and undertakes the haidest battles for 
the Christian faith. When dying, he bequeaths 
one part of his gold to him who will bury him, the 
second for tho embellishment of churches, and tho 
third to the blind bards that they may sing Ins 
glory. 

Another cycle represents the historical events* 
after the battle of Kosovo, and describes battles 
betwoen the Serbs and the Turks dowimto the 
complete enslavement of Servia in 1521. The 
chief heroes of this cycle are the Seivian monarchs 
of the family of liranlcovici, and the Kivqs of 
Hanqary who fought against the Turks. Under 
the cruel Turkish yoke, these songs took the place 
of history and poetry among the Southern Slavs. 
They celebrated not only subjects from the glori- 
ous past, but also contemporary events, especially 
the petty battles of the Slavs in revolt against the 
lurks. The most recent ones celebrate the wars 
of liberation of modern times. 

Besides these historical subjects, which, of course, 
tho popular singers changed and adorned in various 
ways according to their imagination, there were 
included in the living stream of South Slavic epic 
many motifs , partly apocryphal (creation of the 
world), partly legendary (about incest, immolation 
of one’s own child), and partly fabulous (about the 
dead brother, immurement of people in buildings, 
the Berpent-bndegrooni, the unfaithful mother, 
etc.). Ow me to this great variety of poetic motifs, 
the epic of the Southern Slavs takes its place high 
above all similar epic products of othor nations. 

The most notable names In the interpretation of the South 
Slavic songs are Stojan Novakovid, V, Miklosld, V. Jag-id, 
T. Maretid, M. Chalanskij, and Asmus Soerensen. 

3. Little Russians. — The heroic songs of the 
Little Russians (Ukrajinci) are called dumy . They 
took their rise among the famous Cossacks, and 
their authors were professional minstrels, educated 
in vocal schools, the number of which was very 
considerable in Ukraine. The name of tho present 
singeis of the dumy is kobrnri , from the musical 
instrument kobza, similar to the guitar. 
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Professional singers used to follow the Cossacks 
on their expeditions, and give expression to their 
feelings in melancholy songs. They sing either 
the battles of the Cossacks with the Tatars and the 
Turks, or those of the famous Chmelnicki, ataman 
of the Cossacks (m the 17th cent.), against the 
Poles who oppressed the free Cossacks. Besides 
the historical events, touching scenes from domes- 
tic and family life are desciibed in the dump. The 
songs of the Little Russians are penetrated with a 
fervent love of native land and liberty, and a sin- 
cere piety. Their melancholy character, as well 
as their tone and composition, reminds us some- 
what of the Psalms of the OT. 

The best interpreters of these songs ere Kostomarov, Anto- 
novi6, Dragomanov, Ziteekij, Franko, and Grmcenko. 

4 . The Bohemians and the Poles have many 
heioic legends; but these did not become subjects 
of epic poetry. They weie noted, however, by old 
chroniclers. The Bohemian legends deal with the 
ancestor Cech, who came with his suite fiom the 
tians-Carpathian regions and settled in Bohemia. 
Among the pagan Bohemian princes, Krok is men- 
tioned as eminent for wisdom, etc. liis youngest 
daughter, Libu&e, a famous prophetess, chose for 
her husband Premysl Oi Ac (ploughman), founded 
Pi aha (Prague), and with her husband gave wise 
laws to the countiy. The Poles have similar 
legends. Their pagan prince Krak had a daughter 
Vanda , who reigned after his death, and oilered 
her life for her country’s liberty. According to 
populai legends, the founder of the national dynasty 
of Poland was the farmer Piast ; as a reward foi 
the hospitality he showed to two pilgrims, Ins 
family was elevated to the throne, instead of the 
cruel ruler Popel, who was devoured by mice. 

Literature —O Miller, Elian of Murom and the Heroes of 
Kieff (Hum ), St Petersburg, 1S70 , A. Rambaud , La Russie 
ipique, Paris, 1870, W Wollner, Untersuchunaen liber die 
Vollsepik der Grossrussen, Leipzig, 187ft , A N Veselovsklt, 
South- Russian Lays (Buss), St Petersburg, 1881, A M 
Loboda, The Russian Hero to Epos (Russ ), Kieff, 1806 , V. 
Miller, Sketches of Russian Popular Literature (Russ ), 2 vols , 
Moscow, 1897-1910, T. MaretiC, Our National Epos (Croat ) , 
A gram, 1009 ; P Zlteckli, Thoughts upon the Popular Ballcuis 
of Little lUmsia (HussA Kieff, 1893 , J MAchal, The Slavonic 
Heroic Epos (Bohem.), Prague, 1894 ; I. F Hapgood, The Epic 
Songs of Russia, New York, 1880 , L Wiener, Anthology of 
Russian Literature, New York, 1902; E L. Mijatovlch, 
Kossovo, London, 1881 , W. R S. Ralston, The Songs of the 
Russian People, do. 1872, and Russian Folk-tales, do. 1878 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Teutonic).— 
The most explicit leference to the practice of hero- 
worship among Teutonic peoples occurs m the 
following passage from Jordanes (da Getarum 
Origine, 13) ; 

• proeeres suos, quasi qul fortuna vincebant, non puros homines, 
sed seml-deos, id eet Anses, vocavcre.’ 

This, it will be seen, is a parallel to Hesiod, 
Works and Days , 156-173. Trustworthy evidence 
is, however, necessarily scanty, as the Germanic 
races adopted Christianity soon after the Heioic 
Age, or towards its close. The existing records of 
the heroes date, for the most part, from even later 
times, and are therefore almost entirely coloured 
by Christian beliefs and practices. An example of 
worship paid m the form of libation to a hero of 
the Heroic Age occurs m Ynghnga Saga (41) : 

• So she (t e Hlldigunna) took a silver bowl, and filled it, and 
went before King HJorvargr and spoke, “Hail to you all, 
Ylflngs 1 Thu in memory of Hrdlfr Kraki. ’ 

Further reference to a similar custom is found in 

* Meij drank also a cap to their dead kinsmen^who’ had been 
buried m ho wee, and that was called the cup of memory.’ 

Aii extreme ease of the representation of a hero 
as a supernatural being is that of Dietrich von 
Bern; in this instance the hero becomes, not a 
god, but a demon — a point of view due to ecclesias- 
tical hostility towards the Arian king, and the 
slayer of the Pope. Hence he occurs in legend as 
the Wild Huntsman, and the connexion of bis 


name w ith places such as the Castle of Sauit Angelo 
and the Amphitheatre of Verona shows hun under 
the aspect of a local, thongh hardly tutelary, hero 
(cf. Deutsche Predtgten , ed. K. lloth, Leipzig, 1839, 
p. 76; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies Berlin, 1875- 
78, vol. lit. ch. xxx vi.). A classical parallel may 
possibly be found in the story of Minos. In Attic 
tradition — naturally unfavourable — this king is 
generally represented as ‘ a tyrant . . . and violent, 
and an exactor of tribute’ (Strabo, x. 4. 8 [p. 
476]) ; while his sea-power, lus connexion with the 
Minotaur, and his position as one of the judges in 
Hades after Ins death, combine to endow him with 
a semi-supernatural character. 

In later times, up to the 10 th and 11 th centuries, 
we hear among the Scandinavian peoples of beings, 
apparently human, receiving divine honours. In 
Landndmabbk (pt. i. ch. xiv.), mention is made of 
one Grlmr, who ‘because of his popularity was 
worshipped when dead, and called Kamban.* By 
this name he is twice referred to elsewhere in the 
same work. Similarly in Flateyjarbdk (Olafs Saga 
hins helga, ch. vi.) an account is given of OJafr, 
brother of Haifddn the Black, who after death is 
worshipped under the nanto of GeirstaCardlfr, and 
receives sacniices ofteied to ensure a plentiful 
harvest. This mention of sacrifice in connexion 
with the barrow of a dead hero is reminiscent 
of the cult of the dead to which Burchaid of 
Worms bears witness ( Decreta , bk. xix. ch. v., *de 
Supeistitione ’) • ‘ the offerings that in certain 
places are made at the tombs of tho dead.’ An 
illustration of tho virtue supposed to emanate from 
the dead body of a hero is found in the story of 
Haifddn tho Black _ (Detmskringla, ii. 9), where 
we are told that his body was claimed by four 
districts, each ‘thinking that they who got it 
might expect to have plenteous seasons thereby.’ 
To avoid discord, the body was then divided mto 
four parts, and the resting-place of the head is 
specially mentioned. 

An extreme case, amounting to more than hero- 
worship, is found m the deification of King Erie of 
Sweden, narrated by Rimbert in his Life of Anskar 
(ch. 26). Bishop Anskar found his missionary 
efforts among the Swedes, in the middle of the 9th 
cent., temporarily checked by a man who claimed 
to have received a message from the gods. They 
deplored the decay of their sacrifices, and offeied 
an inducement to renewal of worship : 

‘ If you desire to have more gods, and we are not sufficient, 
then do wa now, with unanimous decision, admit 3 our former 
King Eric into our community, so that he henceforth is one of 
the gods ’ The people, therefore, * built a temple to King Erie, 
who had died long before, and began to offer to him vows and 
sacrifices as to a god ' 

Reference is made to this by Adam of Biemen in 
his Gesta (iv. 26) : the Swedes 

‘also worship gods made from men, to whom they ascribe 
immortality because of their mighty deeds, as it is recorded 
that they did with King Eric in the Life of Saint Anskar.’ 
Deification was probably by no means uncommon, 
but the circumstances in this cose are somewhat 
unusual. 

Reference is frequently found to some super- 
natural beings who may at one time have been 
regarded as human, or who have taken certain 
elements of heroio worship. The euhemcristic 
account of Frey in Ynglinga Saga (4. 13, and 
passim), and of his priest-kingship over the Swedes, 
if at all reliable, would point to a fusion of human 
and divine attributes — the priest-king combined 
with the deity of fertility. Members of the Swedish 
royal house claimed descent from Frey, and were 
called Yngvi, from the god’s full name Yngvifreyr 
(Ynglinga Saga, 20); similarly Skjbldr appears as 
the eponymous ancestor of the Danish kings, the 
Skjhlaungar or Scyldingas. The name Yngvi can 
he traced in Tacitus (Gem. 2), who, basing his 
account on ancient native poems, states that the 
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races of the Goimam trace then descent from the 
god Tuisto and his non Mamma , from the latter 
spring ‘ three hoiih, from whose names those who 
aro nearest to the Ocean are called Ingaeuones 
I probably for Jnguajones], the central tnbes 
lloinunones, and the rest Istacuones.’ These names 
occur again in Pliny (BN iv. 28) aw group-names of 
the Gernmui; while in the Frankish genealogy 
the descent of thiiteen nations is traced to three 
brothers, Ei menus, Inguo, and Istio. From the 
reference to Tng in the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem, 
it seems that he must have had a distinct person- 
ality, however mythical, and this is borne out by 
the conception of Floy in the Ynqlmqa Saga. An 
extension of the idea of Frey’s power of controlling 
the weather is to be traced in the identification of 
the object of reverence with the offering, and in 
the idea of the efficacy of a king as a sacrificial 
victim. Thus in Ynalmga Saga (18 and 47) King 
Ddmaldi and King Olafr are offered up by their 
subjects to stay the famine and to ensure plenty. 

Turning now to women, we may possibly trace 
a human element in ThorgerCr Hblgahrimr and 
Yrpa, her sister. In Njdla Saga (88), where 
Jfrappr commits sacrilege in their temple, and in 
Jdmsvikmga Saga (44), whero Earl Ildkon, their 
votaiy, saci dices his son to them in order to gain 
victory, thoy are obviously goddesses ; but in Skdld- 
skaparmdl (45), as in .Saxo (bk. in.), Thorgorffr 
appears in connexion with a character Helgi, who 
is apparently the eponymous hero of Halogaland. 
The lmnoitance, among Germanic races, of women 
as prophetesses is attested by Strabo in his descrip- 
tion of tho part played by ‘ holy prophetesses ’ in 
the sacrifice of captives, and in divination from 
their blood (vii. 2 3) Tacitus (Germ. 8) says : 

‘ They attribute to thorn soma holy and prophetic pov, er . , 
many other* aro veneratod, not out ot servility, or os if they 
were deifying mortals ' As examples, he refers to Aurlnia 
[probably for Albruna] and to Veloda, and a further account of 
the latter is found in his //istomefiv 01, 86) 1 ‘Veleda, a maiden 
of the tribe ot the Bruoterl, who possessed extensive dominion , 
for by ancient usage the Germans attributed to many of their 
women prophetic powers, and, as the superstition grew in 
strength, even actual divinity. She dwelt In a tower, and 
one of her relations conveyed, like the messenger of a dlvimt}, 
the questions and answers,* ».#. in her intercourse with the 
Itomau embassadors. 

It is pei haps possible to regard the Germanic 
reverence for women, and the large part played by 
them in divination and sacrifice, as a parallel with 
the importance attached to tho cult of the Matres. 
Though this is considered to have been originally 
a Celtic cult (cf. Koscher, s.v. * Matres ’), it was 
appai ently common to Germany and Gaul. One 
aspect especially of the Matres , whereby they are 
saluted as * Matres cauipesties,’ or guardians of the 
military camp (cf. M. Siebourg, ae Sulevis Cam- 
pestnbus Fatis, Bonn, 1886), may be compared with 
the account by Tacitus. It must, however, he 
borne in mmd that the function of the Matres is 
essentially protective, not warlike. If it Mere 
possible to connect Bede’s interesting reference 
(de Temporum Itatione , 16) to the sacrifices on 
Mddraniht , td est matrmn nortem, on the one 
hand, with the Matres-cult, and, on the other 
hand, with the dtsablot of the Scandinavians (of. 
Ynqlmga Saga, 33), a link would be formed 
between the cfiffeient phases of Germanic goddess- 
cult. Similarly, too, if the disir may be identified 
m part with the Valkyries, the human element 
recurs again, for certain of the Valkyries, e.g. 
Brynhildr, undoubtedly have some human charac- 
teristics. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of non-deified 
heroes in the Teutonic epics, the extant accounts 
either date from Christian times or are so laigely 
overlaid with Christian thought as to render it 
difficult to form a definite idea of any rules of con- 
duct governing tlieir lives. As far as we can 


gather from the records, the ohief virtues through- 
out tho Ileioic Ages seem to have been courage 
and gonei ossify ; the combination of the two would 
appear to have been the ideal, but proof of either 
suniced to win fame, and thus to attain the real 
object of a hero’s existence, as Beowulf confesses : 

• Let him who can, win for himself glory before he dies ; that 
is the best thing that can oome to a knight in after times, when 
he Is no more * (1887 £f.). 

The individual impatience of all restraint lesulted 
in faults of excess, and crimes of passion and 
savagery. Revenge was not only allowed, but was 
a duty, and was taken not only for shedding of 
blood, but also for lesser wrongs ; thus Egil re- 
venges himself on Armdd for scanty hospitality, 
by insulting him and blinding him in one eye 
(Egtls Saga Skallagrtmssonar, 75). One virtue, 
however, does appear clearly — personal loyalty and 
honourable devotion, as that of a retainer to his 
lord. It may be objected that this was won and 
retained chiefly by gifts, but proof of its power 
is given even by foreign historians ; thus, when 
Folchere (Phulcans) dies, overpowered by the 
Franks, ‘upon his body his followers foil to a 
man ’ (Agatiuas, i. 16). Treachery, mlidelity, and 
cunning wore hated, but were probably largely 
practised, especially m the interests of self. The 
tendency of the age was individualistic, and its 
annals have many dark records; but it may be 
urged in extenuation that the aspect of heroic life 
and deeds which would naturally appear in history 
and song is one-sided, and omits far more than it 
records. 

Litiraturk —No definite literature on the subject exists. 
Compare tho references quoted in the course of tho article, and 
such general works as E. Mogk, in Paul, Grvndnss der germ. 
Philologies, ill (Strassburg, 1900) , E H Meyer, Germanisehe 
Mythologie , Berlin, 1891 ; Chanteplede la Saussaye, Rcitgum 
of the Teutons, Boston, 1902. M. E. SEATON. 

HESIOD. — For tho Greeks of the 5th cent. B C. 
Homer and Hesiod stood side by side as the two 
great poet masters • Homer the singer of war ayd 
adventure, Hesiod the inspired teacher of practical 
wisdom. Thus Aristophanes (Frogs, 1030-36) puts 
into the mouth of Aeschylus these words 4 .’ 

‘ Consider from the beginning how useful the noble poets 
have been Orpheus taught us mystic rites and to refrain from 
murder , Mouaaios taught us healing of diseases and oracles , 
Hesiod taught us the tilling of the earth, the seasons of crops, 
ploughing; and the divine Homer, whenoe got he honour and 
glory save from this, that he taught men good things— even 
marshalling ot troops, deeds of valour, arming of men P 

The contrast between the Homeric and the Hesi- 
odic epic is concisely put in the words which, as 
Hesiod tells us, the Muses addressed to him when 
they gave him his call to poetry (Theog. 20 ff. ) • 
‘ Shepherds of the fields, evil things of shame, bellies 
only J We know to speak full many things that 
wear the guise of truth, and know also when we 
will to utter truth.’ To tell ‘true things’ is the 
characteristic of didactic poetry. 

The locus classtcus as to the poems attributed to 
Hesiod in antiquity is Pausanios, Description of 
Greece, ix. 31. 4 f. : 

'The Boeotian* who dwell round Helicon record it m the 
traditional opinion that Hesiod wrote no other poem than the 
Works ; and from that thev take away the Preface [i e. 1-10], 
saying that the poem begins with tne lines on the Strifes 
[t t. 11 t.J. And they showed me a leaden tablet where the 
fountain (Hippocrene) is, for the most part, destroyed by time, 
and on it is Inscribed the Works. But there Is another and 
different opinion to the effect that Hesiod oompoeed a large 
number of epics, those on women, and the so-called Great 
Eoiai, and the Theogony, and a poem on the eeer Melampus, 
and how Theseus descended into Hades along with Peirithoos, 
the Advices to Cheiron for the instruction of Achilles, and all 
that is embraced by the Works and Days . These same people 
say also that Hesiod received instruction in prophecy from the 
Acamaniana. And there exist prophetic verses which 1 myself 
have read, and Explanations cf Portents,' 

Fragments of most of these poems have come 
down to us, and we possess in an approximately 
complete form the Works and Dags, and the Theo- 
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gony, as well as the so-called Shield of llcrakles, 
which may be a fragment from the Eoiai. 

It is impossible here to enter into minute 
questions of date and authenticity. The ancients 
seem to have regarded Hesiod as contemporary 
with Homer, and as author at least of the Works 
and of the Theogony. Thus Herodotus (ii 63) says : 

' Whence each of the god s came or whether they all existed 
forever, and what form particular gods have, they .[the Greeks] did 
not know until (so to say) the other day. For I consider that 
Hesiod and Homer lived four hundred years before my time, 
and no more. And it was they who created the theogony of 
the Greeks, and who gave their names to the gods, and assigned 
to them their honours and arts, and marked their forms. And 
the poets who are said to have lived before Hesiod and Homer 
were, in my opinion, later ' 

Without dogmatizing about particular linos, if 
we assume that the bulk of the Works and Days 
and of the Theoaony belongs to about 800 B.C., we 
shall probably be sufficiently near the mark It 
may be noted that m the Works (684 tf.), Hesiod 
says • ‘When Zeus hath completed sixty days after 
the turning of the sun, then the star Arcturus, 
leaving the sacred stream of Ocean, first nseth 
in his radiance at eventide’ i.e. the evening or 
ocronychal rising of Arcturus takes place sixty 
days after the winter solstice, which for lat. 38° 
givos a date 900 B C. But, as there was a tendency 
to give conventional dates foi the rising of stars, 
wo cannot perhaps build too much on this. 

In considering the theology of Hesiod, it is well 
to remember that we must not expect to find 
cither the lucidity oi the consistency which we 
should require in a modern theologian. We shall 
expect to find elements of quite different date and 
of quite different stages of spiritual advancement 
existing sido by side, with no attempt at recon- 
ciliation. As some great river carries to the sea 
the gathered testimony of its long wandeiing from 
the trickling spring in the lonely glen which gave 
it birth — ‘ in his high mountain cradle m Pamero 
so the poet, using the materials of his nameless 
and unknown predecessors, refining here, adding 
Something there, creates at last the literary 
masterpiece which henceforth bears his name and 
his namp only, though many a long-silent tongue, 
and many a long since darkened brain, had con- 
tributed to the common end. We shall find in 
Hesiod only a few traces of the conscious reflexion, 
tending towards the reconciliation and purification 
of the ancient myths, which is so marked m Pindar 
and ^Eschylus. Hence the reproach of Xenophanes 
of Colophon (c. 550 BO.): ‘Homer and Hesiod 
ascribed to the gods all things that among men 
are a shame and a reproaoh — to steal, and to com- 
mit adultery, and to deceive one another.’ But 
men cleave piously to an ancient tradition long 
after they have intellectually and morally re- 
nounced it, and we shall form a truer conception 
of the ethical advancement of the early poet, if we 
judge him not by his lowest but by his highest. 

The purpose of the Theogony is to give a system- 
atic account of the genealogy of the gods; cf. 
Theog. 104 ff. . 

* Hail I daughter* of Zeua, and grant delectable song. Sing 
ye the holy race of the deathless gods which are for ever even 
them that were bom of Barth, and starry Heaven, and dusky 
Night, and those whom the briny Sea brought forth. And 
declare ye how in the beginning Gods and Earth came into 
being, and Rivers and the infinite Sea with raging flood, and 
the shining Stars, and the wide Heaven above, and the Gods 
which sprang from them, givers of good things ; and how they 
divided their wealth, and now they apportioned their honours , 
yea, and how at the first they possessed them of many folded 
Olympoe. These things, even from the beginning, declare ye 
unto me, O Muses, who dwell in the halls of Olympos, and tell 
me which of them was first created . 1 

But it includes also some cases of the union of 
gods with mortal mothers (940 ff.), and (965 to end) 
a somewhat more detailed account of the union of 
goddess mothers with mortal sires. 

In. broad outline the order of creation in the 
Theogony is as follows. First came Chaos, i.e. 


void space ; then Earth and Eros (Love). From 
Chaos sprang Erebos and Night, and from Night 
in union with Erebos sprang ACther and Day. 
Earth first bore Our&nos (Heaven), and the Moun- 
tains and the Sea (Pontos). These she bore with- 
out wedlock. Then in union with Ouranos she 
bore the Titans, of whom the youngest was Kronos, 
*of all her sons most terrible, who hated his 
valiant sire.’ Now, as each of his sons was born, 
Ouranos hated them, and ‘he would hide them 
every one in a covert of Earth, and allow them not 
to rise up into light.’ Then Earth fashioned a 
sickle of adamant, with which her son Kronos cut 
oft tho privy parts of Ouranos and cast them into 
the sea. Kronos in union with his sister Rhea 
became father of Zeus, Hera, Demeter, H ostia, 
Hades, Poseidon. Now ‘ these did mighty Kronos 
swallow, even as each came forth from the holy 
womb to his mother’s knees, that none other of 
the glorious sons of Ouranos should hold the 
kingly honour among the immortals. For ho 
learned fi om Earth ana starry Ouranos that it was 
fated him to bo oveioome by his own son, for all 
Ins strength, by the devising of mighty Zeus.’ 
Now, when Rhea was about to bring forth Zeus, 
she asked counsel of Eaith and Ouranos; and 
they carried her to Lyktos in Crete, where ‘ Zeus 
was born and brought up. But she wrapped a 

f eat stone m swaddling clothes and gave it to 
ronos, who swallowed it for Ins son, and so was 
induced to vomit forth first the stone and after- 
ward las children whom he hail swallowed.’ So 
Zeus came to be king of the immortals. 

It Is sometimes said that the myth of Ouranos is unknown to 
Homer It is true that the myth does not occur In his u^t* 
ings , but there seems no reason to doubt the line In II v. 898 
whero we have Mpnpos Ovpaviuvw — ‘lower than the sons of 
Ouranos,’ i e lower than Kronos and the other Titans It may 
be noted that while, according to Homer, the fate of Kronos Is 
to be imprisoned with the other Titans in Tart&ros (11 xlv 274, 
XV 826 ; cf. ASsch Prom. 222), In Hesiod he is king In the 
Islands of the Blest (Works, 169 , cf Pindar, 01. II. 77 ft ) 

Zeus in Hesiod, as in Homer, is supreme among 
the gods, omnipotent and omniscient. Bui, just 
as Homer apparently did not feel it to be incon- 
sistent with omniscience that he should be de- 
ceived by Hera (II. xiv.), so Hesiod (Works, 48 ff.) 
represents him as deoeived by Prometheus. There 
is, indeed, a hint of reflexion m Theog. 63411., 
where, in recounting the same tale, he says that 
Zeus was not really deceived, but only pretended 
to be : * Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, 
knew and failed not to remark the guile.’ 

Since gods and men alike are children of Earth, 
they are said to be sprung from one stock ( Works , 
108 . * from one stock spring gods and mortal men ’ ; 
cf. Pind. Nem. vi. 1ft. : ‘One is the race of men, 
one the race of gods, and from one mother do we 
both have breath. But we are sundered by al- 
together diverse powers, so that man is naught, 
while the brazen heaven abides an unshaken habi- 
tation for ever’). But mankind is the direct 
creation of the gods. 

The Hesiodic conception of the history of man 
is, like the Hebrew, that of a fall from a primitive 
state of sinlessness and happiness into a state of 
sin and misery. Hesiod’s most detailed account is 
the story of the Five Races of men ( Works, 109-201). 

(1) First the gods created a Golden race of men. 
This was while Kronos was still king in heaven. 
The men of the Golden lace knew neither toil nor 
sorrow. The earth of its own accord gave them 
abundant livelihood. Moreover, they never grew 
old, but died as if overcome by sleep. But this 
race passed away— we are not told how or why — 
and now they are, 

* by the devising of mighty Zeus, spirits (daimonrs) of good 
upon the earth, guardians of mortal men , who watch over 
dooms and the sinful works of men, faring everywhere over 
the earth, cloked in mist, givers of wealth. Even this kingly 
privilege Is theirs.' 
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(2) Next the gods created ‘ft far inferior race, a 
race of Silver, nowise like to the Golden race in 
body or in niind.’ These had a long childhood, but 
a short life aflei they grew up. 

‘For a hundred j ears the child grew up by his good mother's 
aide, playing in utter childishness in his home. But when he 
grew to manhood and came to the full measure of age, for but 
u brief space they lived and m sorrow, by reason of their foolish- 
ness For they could not refrain from sinning the one against 
the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, nor 
do sacrifice on the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, as is the 
manner of men wheresoever they dwell ’ 

Bo Zeus ‘lud them,’ being wroth because they 
did not give honour to the blessed gods. They 
now dwell beneath the earth and ‘are called the 
blessed dead : of lower rank [t.e. than the Spirits 
of the Golden race], yet they too have tlieir 
honour.’ 

(3) Next Zeus created a third race — a race of 
Bronze, sprung from the Ash-tree nymphs, or 
Meliai The men of the thud raco were fierce and 
warlike, stiong of arm and of heart They did not 
cat bread (t.c., apnaiently, they lived on flesh) 

‘ Of bronze was tlieir armour, of bronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron 
was not yet.’ This race perished by then own 
hands and ‘ went down to the dark house of chill 
Hades, nameless.* 

(4) Next Zeus created a fourth raco, ‘a juster 
lace and a better, a godlike race of hero men who 
tiro called demi-gods (dvdpQr ijpitiui/ Oeiov ylvot, of 
kaXtovrai ij/Htfcoi), the earlier lace upon the bounte- 
ous earth’ (i c the race which immediately pie- 
coded the present). Tins race is the men of the 
Hoioic Ago, who perished at Thebes and at Troy. 
Those are now m the Islands of the Blest : 

•Zeus the Father, the Son of Kronoe, gave them a life and an 
abode apart from men, and established them at the ends of the 
earth and far from the deathless gods . among them Kronos is 
king And thev, with soul untouched of sorrow, dwell In the 
Islands of the Blest beside deep eddying Okeanos • happy heroes, 
for whom the bounteous eorth beareth honeysweet fruit fresh 
thrice a year ’ 

(5) Then followed tho fifth race ( i.e . the present 
race), which Ms verily a race of Iron,’ and Hesiod 
exm esses the wish that he had ‘ either died before 
or been boin afterwaids.’ It is destined to bocomo 
progressively more wicked • 

* Father shall not be like to his children, nor the children 
like to the fat her , nor guest to host, nor friend to friend, nor 
brother to brother shall bo dear as aforetime , and Ihev shall 
give no honour to their swiftly ageing parents, and shall chide 
them with words of bitter speech, sinful men, know Ing not the 
fear of the gods These will not return to their aged parents 
the price of their nurture , but might shall be right, and one 
shall sack tho other's city Neither shall there be any respect 
of the oath abiding or of the Just or of the good , rather they 
shall honour the doer of cv il and the man of insolence. Right 
shall lie In might, of hand, and Reverence shall bo no more , the 
bad shall wrong tho better man, speaking crooked words and 
abetting them with an oath Knvy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, 
of hateful countenance, shall follow all men to their sorrow Then 
shall Reverence and Awe veil their fair bodies In white robes 
and depart from the wide-waved earth unto Oljmpos to Join 
the company of the Immortals, forsaking men , but for men 
that die shall remain but miserable woes ; and against evil there 
■hall be no avail * 

The end of this race—* for whom also good shall 
be mingled with evil’ — is foretold m the curious 
words : ‘ This race also of mortal men shall Zeus 
destroy when they shall be hoary-templcd at their 
birth.’ The expression becomes quite intelligible 
if wo remember what was said of the Golden and 
Silver races. The men of the Golden Age knew 
no old age. They remained ‘ unchanged in hand 
and foot F until they ‘died as if oveicome by sleep.’ 
The men of the -Silver race, again, had a childhood 
of a hundred years. The idea is that childhood 
becomes progressively shorter until finally men are 
grey-haired at birth ; this shall be the sign of tho 
end. It is interesting to compare the myth in 
Plato’s Pohhcus (268 E-274 E ; see J. Adam, Plato's 
Rep , London, 1902, Appendix to bk. viii. vol. n 
293 ft' ) Ridge way’s notion (Early Aye of Greece , 
Cambndge, 1901, i. 028), that it is ‘some sort of 


oracular utterance referring to fair-haired invaders 
of some Teutonic stock,’ is entirely fanciful. 1 

In this account of tho fall of man no reason is 
given for the fall. But in Works , 90 ff., and Theo- 
gony, 535 ft., we have another account of the history 
of human degeneration which, taking no account of 
the Five Races, ascribes the coming of evil into the 
world to the creation of woman. In the Theogony 
(l.c.) we read how, when the gods and mortal men 
were contending at Mekone (Sikyon), Prometheus 
‘ cut up a mighty ox and set it before them, deceiving the mind 
of Zeus. For he set for them the flesh and the inmeats with 
rich fat upon a hide, and covered them with an ox paunch: 
but for Zeus he set the white bones, arraying them craftily, anil 
covering them with glistering fat. Then the Father of Gods 
and men spoke unto him . “ Son of Iapetos, most notable of all 
princes, how unfairly, O fond 1 hast thou dividod the portions 1 ” 
So spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, and mocked 
him. Then spake to him in turn Prometheus of crooked coun- 
sels, smiling quietly, but forgetting not his crafty guile 1 * Zeus, 
most glorious, mightiest of the everlasting gods, of these por- 
tions choose whichever thy bouI within thy breast biddoth 
thee.” So spake he with crafty intent But Zeus, who knoweth 
counsels imperishable, knew and failed not to remark the guile , 
and In his heart he boded evil things for mortal men, which 
wore destined to be fulfilled With both his hands he lifted up 
the white fat And he was angered in his heart, and wratn 
came about his soul when he beheld tho white bones of the ox 
given him in crafty guile And thenceforth do the tribes of 
men on earth bum white bones to the immortals upon fragrant 
altars Then, heavily moved, Zeus the Cloud-Gatherer spake 
unto him • “Son of Iapetos, who knowest counsels beyond all 
others, O fond 1 thou hast not jet foigotten thy crafty- guile ” 
So In anger spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels impenshable 
And thenceforward, remembering evermore that guile, he ga\e 
not tho might of blazing Are to wretched mortals who dwell 
upon the earth. But the good son of Iapetos deceived him and 
Stole tho far seen gleam of unwearied fire in a hollow fennel- 
stalk, and stung to the depths the heart of Zeus who thundereth 
on high, and angered his heart when he beheld among men the 
far shining gleam of lire. And straightway he devised evil for 
men ’ 

Hesiod goes on to tell how, to punish men, Zeus 
made Hephaistos fashion woman of eaith, and 
(690 ff.) we have a tirade upon the sms of woman ; 
but the Theogony gives no hint of any definite fall 
brought about by the creation of woman In the 
Works he is somewhat more explicit. Ho firbt 
tells how ? 

‘ Zeus in his anger hid tho bread of life, for that Prometheus 
of crooked counsels had deceived him Wherefore Zeus devised 
sorrow for men, and hid Are But the good son rtf Iapetos 
stole it again for men from Zeus the Counsellor in a hollow 
fennel-stalk, what time the Hurler of the Thunder knew 
not ’ To punish men, we are told, Zeus caused Hephaistos 
to fashion tho Aist woman (47 ff ) Then Hesiod proceeds to 
say (00 IT)* ‘For of old the tribes of men lived on the earth 
apart from evil and grievous toll and bore diseases that bring 
the fates of death to men For in the day of evil men speedily 
w ax old But the woman took off the great lid of the Jar with 
her hands and marie a scattering thereof and devised baleful 
sorrows for men Only Hope abode w ithin in her unbreakable 
chamber under the lips of the Jar and flew not forth For ere 
sho could, the woman put on the lid of the Jar, as Zeus the 
Ijord of the Aegis, tho Gatherer of the Clouds, devised. But 
ten thousand other evils wander among men. For the earth is 
full of evil, and the sea is full. By night and by day come 
diseases of their own motion, bringing evil unto mortal men, 
silently, since Zeus the Counsellor hath taken away their voice 
So surely may none escape the will of Zeus.' 

Hesiod continues (80 ff.): ‘and he named this 
woman Pandora, for that all the dwellers in 
Olympos had bestowed on her a gift.’ It seems 
that the truth is rather that Pandora is only an- 
other name for Ge, * Earth,’ as the giver of all 
things. Hodod’s account seems to imply that the 
contonts of the jar were evils ; later accounts vary 
between evils and goods. There is in any case 
some difficulty about tlie inclusion of Hope (’EXw(t). 
A comparison with Aischylus (Prom, 248 ff)— 
Prom. ‘ I made men cease to foresee their doom.* 
Cho. ‘ Wliat cure didst thou find for tins disease ? * 
Prom. * I planted in men blind hopes (rvtpX&t 
IXirlSas) ’—suggests that tXvlt may moan * anticipa- 
tion of the future,’ so that iXrls might itself be 
reckoned an evil. Bnt the matter cannot lie dis- 


i It should be noted that the epithets ' golden,’ ' silver,* 
‘ bronze ’ have no other meaning than merely to indicate pro- 
gressive degeneration. They do not mean either ‘made of 
gold, etc.,’ or * working with gold, eto.’ 
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cussed here (see Hope [Greek and Romani). (For 
the Pandora myth, see J. E. Harrison, JUS xx. 
[1900] 0911.) 

The cardinal virtues in Hesiod are Industry and 
Justice. 

‘Work is no reproach, Idleness is a reproach* (Works, 311) 

' Work, Perses, that hunger may abhor thee, and that Demeter 
may love thee and fill thy barn with livelihood * (299 ff ) ‘ The 

§ ods are angry with the man who lives in idleness, like the 
rones which devour the labour of the bees ’ (303 ff ; cf. 303 ft ) 

• Whatever your fortune be, to work Is best ’ (314) 

The praise of Justice runs thiongh the whole of 
the Wot hs and Days, e q 
‘The other way is better, tfie wav of Justice Justice m the 
end is better than violence, and the fool learns it by suffering * 
Horkos attends to punish crooked Judgments (210 IT ) ‘ The 
Immortals are nigh among men and remark them that with 
crooked Judgment oppress one another, taking no heed of the 
anger of the gods Yea, thrice ten thousand Immoitals are 
there on the bounteous earth who keep watch over mortal 
men , who watch over judgments and froward works , clod in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth Also, there is the 
maiden Justice, the daughter of Zeus, glorious and worship- 
ful among the gods who hold Olympos And whenever one 
injureth her with crooked reviling, straightway she sitteth by 
Zeus the Father, the son of Kronos, and telleth of the un 
riuhtcous mind of men, till the people nay for the folly of their 
rulors, who with ill thoughts wrest aside judgment, declaring 
falsely ’ (249 ff ) 

Injustice is punished m this world by all manner 
of evil — barren wife, poveity, disaster by land and 
by sea (242 ff.). On the otlier hand, those who do 
justice prosper • 

‘Peace is in then land, the nurse of children, and Zeus doth 
never decree war foi them Neither doth famine nor doom 
consort with men who deal straight judgments, but they do 
their work in gladness For them earth beareth much liveli- 
hood, and on the hills the oak’s top beareth foi them at orns, 
the oak’s midst bees , their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool , 
their wives bear children like unto their parents , thev flourish 
with good things continually, neither go they on ships, but 
bounteous earth beareth fruit for them’ (228 ff ) 

Hesiod is confident that jubtiee is better in tbe 
end 

‘Now may neither I nor son of mine be just among men 
For it is an ill thing to he just, if the unjust shall havo the 
greater justice Howbeit, this I deem not that Zeus, the Hurler 
of the Thunder, will bring to pass * (270 ff ) 

Justice, indeed, is the great distinguishing mark 
between man ami the lower animals • 

‘ This law hath the Son of Kronos appointed, that fishes and 
wild beastftand the fowls of the air should devour one another, 
since there is no justice among them But to men ho hath given 
justice, which is far the best' (278 ff ) 

The sins of the fathers are visited on the childien, 
but the children of the just aro bettor in the aftci 
days (284 fl ; cf. ^liscli. Ag. 758 ff ). 

Specific prohibitions enjoined by Ile^iod are 
Thou slialt not commit adultery (328). Thou 
shalt not wiong the suppliant or the stranger 
(327). Thou shalt not wiong the orphan (330) 
Thou shalt not revile thy aged parent (331) ; Zeus 
is wroth with one who does so, and for his un- 
righteousness lays upon bun in the end a heavy 
recompense. Thou shalt not steal (355). Thou 
shalt not bear false witness (709). 

Among specifically religious piecepts the duty of 
worshipping the gods is insisted on . 1 

• According to thy power do sacrifice to the deathless gods in 
holy wise and purely, and burn splendid thigh pieces , at other 
times propitiate them with libations and incense, both when 
thou goest to bed and when the sacred light comes, that they 
may have a propitious heart and mind toward thee , that thou 
mayeet buy another’s estate, not another thine * (338 ff ) 

In particular, ceremonial punty is emphasized : 
libations are not to be made to the gods with un- 
washed hands (724 ff. ; cf. Horn II. vi. 266 ft’.). 
Certain necessary functions are to be perfonnod 
discreetly even by night ; ‘ for the nights too be- 
l J. E Harrison, Themis, 96 ff , writes of Hesiod that * when 
it came to real definition of his duties, these duties are, not to 
glorify Athena or to offer burnt sacrifice to Zeus, they are not 
prayer or praise or sacrifice In any form, but simply the observ- 
ance of sanctities, attentions, positive and negative * For this 
there seems no ground. Miss Harrlaon'B treatment of Hesiod’s 
birds Is equally ill-founded She assumes that for Heeiod the 
bird is a prophet of the weather, and on her theory the bird is 
a ‘ maker of the weather * Hesiod nowhere speaks of the bird 
as a prophet Ho simply says that when a particular bird arrives 
—crane, cuckoo, swallow — certain tilings are to be done. 


long to the blessed gods’ (72711.). The nails of 
the hand should not be cut at a festival of the 
gods (742 ft ). Sexual uncleanness is recognized 
(733 ft). 

There is not space lieio to speak of the various 
precepts of tiaditional lore of a practical kind to 
be found in Hesiod , of the things which it is un- 
lucky to do; of tho days which are lucky or un- 
lucky, either altogethei or partly and for specilio 
works (765-828). 

The most striking thing about the HcBiodic 
teaching is that here, as m the Hebrew ‘Wisdom,’ 
there is no question of a life after death It is m 
this life that tho just man finds his reward It 
is in this life that the unjust meets his punish- 
ment Good and bad alike, without distinction, 
go down to Hades — as fai beneath tho earth as the 
neaven is above the eai th — and there is no distinc- 
tion of fortune for the dead. 

Death ‘ hath a heart of iron, and brazen and pi these is the 
soul within his breast Whomsoever among men he once hath 
seized, he keepeth , and he is hated even of the deathless gods 
There in front stand the echoing halls of the god of the unfit r 
world, of strong Hades and dread Persephone And a drevl 
dog keepeth watch before them , pitiless is he and hath an c\ ll 
guile On them who enter he fawneth with his tail ami with 
both his ears, but to come fortli again he alloweth none, but 
keepeth watch and dovoureth whomsoever he catcheth coming 
forth from the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone* 
( Theog 704 ff ; cf Okrukrijn) 

There is a hint of tho doetiine of atonement in 
Theog. 783 ff , where we aie told that, if any of tho 
gods swears falsely, 

‘he lieth breathless till a year he fulfilled And he never 
dr&weth nigh to eat of ambrosia and nectar, but breathless ami 
speecliloss he lieth on a strewn bed, and an evil stupor lovereth 
him But when he hath fulfilled his disease for a great year, 
another and another more grievous ordeal awaiteth him, ami 
for nine years he is separated from the everlasting gods, and 
never cometh to their counsels or their feasts for nine whole 
vears , but in tho tenth year he entereth again the assemblies 
of the immortals who hold the halls of Olympos.* 

But such atonement is made by the gods. There 
is no hint of any such thing for mortal men. 

Literature — Hesiod, ed D J van Lennep, Amsterdam, 
iBivi? r v Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912 , J. Adam, 
Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908 , A W 
(Translation and Appendices), Oxford, 1008 ; 
Atner Joum. of Phml xxxu [1911], 181-105, 
i’auly-Wissowa, viii. [1913] 1167-1240 

A. W. Mair. 

HIERODOULOI (Gieeco-Roman). — In classi- 
cal antiquity this term designated certain temple 
numstiants who wero below the rank of pncsN, 
and usually, if not invariably, of seivile status, 
but how far it was, or ought to be, applied to all 
temple slaves, and even to coitain free persons 
who gave voluntary service, is very doubtful, E 
Curlius (Ancc Delph , Beilin, 1843, p 16 ft.) led 
the way in giving it a very wide application, in- 
clusive even of slavos manumitted oy dedication 
or sale to a god, and he hns been generally fol- 
lowed (cf , e g., Daremberg-Sagho, s v.). But the 
rarity of the occurrence of tho teim itself in 
Greek authors and inscriptions ; the distinction 
sometimes implied m our authorities between 
hierodowloi and certain other mimstrants, e g 
temple-sweepers (veuKipoi ) ; and tbe peculiar nature 
of the cults in. connexion with which the term does 
actually occur — these considerations suggest that 
hierodouloi were an extraordinary class, not found 
in all temples or cults, and not to bo confounded 
with the mass of sacred slaves. 

The term itself has not been found m any author 
or inscription of earlier date than the Augustan 
period. Strabo uses it of mmist rants in tho temples 
of Ma at the two Comanas (535, 559), of Zeus at 
Venasa in Monmene (537), and of Men Pharnaces 
at Cabeira-Se baste. These shrines are all Cappa- 
docian. He uses it also m connexion with two 
temples of Aphrodite— one at Eryx in Sicily (272), 
and the other at Coiinth (378). It is not used by 
Lucian in connexion with tbe cult of the Syrian 
goddess at Ilieiapolis; and its only other occur* 
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renco* m literature Hoem to be whore Philo employs 
it of Jewish imniMtrftuts (u. p. 420) — probably a 
loose use of translation — and where Plutarch 
( Ainator . 21) spoaks rhetorically of the power of 
lovo ovei great men, who Kaddrep lepdSovXot 8ia- 
reXoim 

As for inscriptions, we have a cippus from an 
unknown Oyclad isle, recording the death of a 
hierodoulas, a dedication to Hennes by one Asklo- 
piades Up6Sov\os at l’selchis m Nubia, and an- 
other at Rome (in the tune of Marcus Aurelius) 
to Zeus Helios by one who describes himself as 
lepidovXoi Trdcrrjs lepodovXelas. At Oistia a vewicdpos 
of Seiapis dedicates to the iepoSovXela ; ami at 
Hmynift, in a text concerning the erection of 
public buildings, wo hear of a Stoa wpds t^p 
oticrjoip tup lepoSovXwp xal t8p 6e6p deparevoprup (CIO 

2327, 5082; CIG, Hal. and Sic. 1024, 914; CIG 
6000; Dittenboiger, Syll .* , Leipzig, 1898, p. 683). 

At each of the two Comanas, according to Strabo, 
thero were about 6000 hierodouloi ; at the southern 
they formed the major part of the population ; at 
the northern they weie at the disposition of the 
high priest for every kind of service, but might not 
be sold. In both cases they weie of both sexes. 
At Venasa there were 3000, and they formed a 
Karoticla. At Cabeira they wero numerous, and 
tiliud the sacred soil At Eryx and Corinth only 
females are mentioned ; and these were prostitutes, 
dedicated, we are told, by both men and women, to 
tho service of the goddess. At the first shrine they 
had been numerous, hut in Strabo’s time the prac- 
tice of dedicating them had largely declined ; at 
the second thero were above 1000, famous among 
seafaring men for their beanty and greed. It W’as 
to these women, doubtless, that Pindar devoted the 
schohon of which we have a beautiful fiaginent 
(87) ; but he did not call them UpddovXoi. 

At Eryx and Corinth, then, we see that the 
UpddovXoi wore nothing but female prostitutes, who 
gave all, or a share of, their gains to tho temple. 
At Comaria Pont., Strabo (p. 659) evidently means 
us to undet stand that a part of the UpoSovXoi were 
included m the irXfjdos ywaucwy tpyat;op.ipwv dird rod 
(rii/taroy, who made the place a ‘little Corinth.’ Rut 
at Comaiia Capp., Venasa, and Cabeira we aie not 
explicitly mfoimed that the UpdSovXoi did anything 
but cultivate the temple lands. At the fust shrine 
they weie distinguished from a class of bearers of 
sacred images or emblems, Oeotpopyroi, who took 
part in tho 0eo<fiopta, mentioned also at Comana 
Pont., and are credibly supposed bv Ramsay ( Cities 
and Bishop ru s of Phrygia, i. [Oxford, 1895-97] 
136) to have been voluntary servants of free con- 
dition. Theie is, therefore, no doubt that the 
tot in hierodouloi, in all the instances so far dis- 
cussed, means serfs, whose bodies were absolutely 
at the god’s service and the priests’ discretion, 
to be used either for purposes of labour or prosti- 
tution. They were inalienable, but probably could 
not acquire freedom ; on the whole, they represent 
a class of slave whose condition was worse than 
was customary or generally approved in Ilellas, 
whatever its sacrosanct character. Was the term, 
however, more generally used m popular or official 
parlance ? Philo (/.c.) couples pcandpoi nal UpddovXoi, 
but it would not be safe to ss~ that he intends any 
precise distinction. Nor can we say whether the 
rewxdpos of the Ostian inscription was included in 
the UpodovXela to which he dedicates. The Smyrna 
inscription, however, seems clearly to distinguish 
UpddovXoi from mere fapdrovra ; and the UpddovXoi 
of the Roman text equally clearly seems to be 
proud of his condition ana to magnify Ins offi ce— 
lepoSovXos xdfftjt lepodovXelas. If other temple nums- 
tiants are to be included popularly under tho terni^ 
it Hhould only be temple slaves, such as, e.g., the 
vUiru of Zeus at Olympia (Strabo, p. 532), the 8ovX<n 


of Asclepius Archage tas on Parnassus (Pausan. 
p. 879), and such captives as the Phcenissee of 
Euripides, or the yewndpoi and fdKopoi mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

The term cannot have included free men and 
women who offered their services to the god for 
life or for a time, Buch as the Armenian ladies who 
piostitutod themselves in Acihsene, or the 0epdvvai 
of Apollo (Horn, ffyrn. Apoll. Del. 167). Evon 
such a case as that of Ion m Euripides’ diama 
seems to be excluded ; for, though a foundling, lie 
can say Upbv t 6 <rQp.a r<p 0eip diowp,' * e -> bis 

service was voluntary like that of all whom he 
calls <Polpov 0dpaires (Eur. Ion , 1284, 109). More 
clearly akm, probably, to the Eastern hierodouloi 
were certain cultivators of sacred lands in Sicily 
and Italy, the Vonerei of Eryx and the Martiales 
of Larinum (Cie. Verr. iu 3. 20, § 50, li. 5. 64, § 141, 
pro Cluentxo, xv. § 43) 

It is true that such a class as the UpddovXoi was 
not likely to secure frequent mention in ancient 
authors or inscriptions ; but it is impossible not to 
attach weight to the fact that only m a very few 
localities do we actually hear of UpddovXoi , anti even 
in these not till a penod at which Asiatic cults 
had become known and introduced to Greece. We 
prefer, therefore, to regard them as a peculiar 
class of servile nunistrants not identical with tho 
usual temple slaves of Greece or Italy. Their con- 
dition and their name seem alike usually to have 
been eschewed on Greek soil ; and we must infer 
that tho nature of their servility, both as culti- 
vators and as piostitutes, was such as was less 
congenial to the West than to the East 1 

It wo are right, then there is no further question 
of the manumission of slaves by sale, real or ficti- 
tious, to a god being a preliminary to the state of 
UpodovXela, although it may very well have led to 
their becoming in many cases ordinary temple 
servitors, or even Upol.* That a slave could bo 
dedicated to actual service in a temple is proved 
by a curious inscription of Lebadoa, 8 wherein a 
son, acting under ms father’s will, manumits a 
slave by dedicating linn to Zeus Basileus $nd Tro- 
phonius, stating that las duty will be Xeirupyiyev 
4p rij? ffoatrjs tQp 8i£ip, but only after he shall have 
rendered ton years’ more service to the family which 
freed him. Such a condition, however, was un- 
doubtedly not the rule. In the vast majority of 
eases the slave had no further obligations aftei 
being thus manumitted — e.g. at Delphi, where the 
god’s payment really came out of the slave’s own 
pocket. Probably local usage varied. Some 
temples had need of a large number of slave at- 
tendants, cultivators or prostitutes, and were 
prepared to support them ; others had not the 
same needs, or were poorer. In any oase, as it 
happens, we are unable to say that this custom 
of sacied manumission and the institution of Upo- 
dovXela, expressly so called, co-existed at any one 
shrine. 

Litkratobs.— T his is given in the article. 

D. G. Hogarth. 

HIERODOULOI (Semitic and Egyptian).— 
The term, which signifies simply ‘sacred servants,’ 
is employed by scholars to aesignate religious 
officials whose functions included sexual rites. 
Such officials can be traced in connexion with 
several shrines, and probably existed at others, 
concerning which no testimony has survived. 
These officials were of both sexes, though, as is 
natural, evidence for the existence of female 
hierodouloi is much more abundant than for male. 


l Of Ramsay, Oft. and Sith i. 147 : ‘ It is probable that the 
hierot represent the hierodouloi, as the institution was modified 
by the development of western civilisation in Asia Minor ' 

8 So Hicks, in Ano. Qr. Inter Brtt. Nut., London, 1874-90, iii. 
2, p 86. Ramsay expresses doubts ({.«.). See art. Hmtoi. 

* Reeutil inter, jur. gmgutt, Paris, 1892-1904, 2nd ser., p. 288. 
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X. Babylonian.— Evidence for the existence of 
female hisrodouloi at Erech, in Babylonia, in con- 
nexion with the worship of the goddess Ishtar, is 
foond in the Oilgamesh epio. The first tablet of 
the epio contains the story of Eabani, a wild 
man, who terrified a hunter whom Gilgamesh sent 
against him. The hunter was directed to take 
with him a faarimtu, ‘a woman who was faerem,* 
or oonsecratea to a deity ; this woman, when they 
approached Eabani, opened wide her garments, 
exposing her charms, yielded herself to his em- 
braces, and for six days and seven nights gratified 
his desire, until he was won from his wild life. 1 
In the light of the evidence from other shrines, 
to be presented below, there can be little doubt 
that this woman who was herevi was a sacred 
prostitute belonging to the temple of Ishtar at 

From the code of gammurabi, which was set up 
in Ksagili, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
it appears that similar functionaries existed else- 
where, and wore given a legal status by the oode. 
The code was meant for pfammurabi’s whole realm, 
and accordingly implies that such women might 
be connected with any temple of the land. Direct 
proof of the wide-spread nature of the institution 
is found in § 182, where ‘women of Marduk,* the 
god of the city of Babylon, aro granted greater 
rights in the inheritance of the property of an 
intestate father than other women of this class, 
as well as m the business documents, which men- 
tion the consecrated women of various gods. 

Several terms are applied by the code to such 
women. They are called NlN-AN, ‘woman of a 
god ’ j SAL-ztkrum, ‘ vowed woman,* or possibly 
* man-woman,’ if zifcrum be taken from a different 
root; SAL-NU-QIQ, which is defined in the bi- 
lingual texts as qadiStu, ‘holy one’; and SAL- 
XU -BAR, which is defined as zirmaSitu, ‘seed- 
purifying’ or ‘seed-forgetful’ ones. It is probable 
that these terms referred to different grades of this 
peculiar priesthood. The term most frequently 
UBed in the code is SAL-zikru. This class would 
seem tea have been the most numerous. These 
women were hedged about with certain restric- 
tions, but also had in some respects larger privi- 
leges than women m common life. There were 
special houses for them, in which they ordinarily 
lived, though they were not compelled to live there. 
If one did not reside in one of these special houses, 
she was forbidden, on pain of death, to open a 
wine -shop (§ 110). They were protected from 
slander by the same law which guarded the good 
name of married women (§ 127). A father could 
leave to such a woman an inheritance by will. In 
that case her brothers w ere to work her portion 
of the estate and pay her the income. Should 
she become dissatisfied with their management, 
she might take the property from their hands, ana 
lease it to whomsoever she pleased. Her father’s 
will might give her the power of leaving her pro- 
perty by testament after her death ; if it did not, 
her share, when she died, reverted to her brothers. 
If she was accorded no portion by her father’s will, 
she was to inherit equally with her brothers, if she 
was a SAL-ztkrv ; if a qadiitu or a zirmaSitu, she 
received one-third of a brother’s share (§§ 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182). That the two classes last mentioned 
were temple prostitutes is sufficiently indicated by 
their names, especially when the use of qSdhesh 
and ofdhesh&h in Hebrew (cf. e.g. Dt 23 18 ) is com- 
pared. That the SAL-zvkru were women of the 
same character appears from the fact that they 
might have children, and that these children stood 
in such a peculiarly orphaned condition that they 
were apparently frequently adopted into regularly 
constituted families (§§ 187, 192, 193). The ‘ women 

l See vi. 187. » Cl Barton, Sem. Or., 26617. 
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of Marduk,' for whom the code legislates especi- 
ally, were apparently of the classes qadiitu and 
zirmaSitu, for, like these, they received, when 
no provision was made for them in a father’s will, 
only one-third of a son’s portion. Their advantage 
over other women of their class was that they 
could always dispose of their property at death as 
they chose (| 182). Probably it was one of these 
‘women of Marduk,* who, Herodotus (i. 181) tells 
us, passed the night on the couch in the sanctuary 
at toe summit of the ziqqurat of the temple. Ap- 
parently she was supposed to act as the wife of 
the gocL These votaries of Marduk appear m the 
contract literature. 1 One of them, Lam&zatum, 
married, and it was agreed that her children should 
be her heirs. 3 Votaries of Sham ash appear with 
especial frequency m contracts; 8 votarios of En- 
mashtu (Nin-ib), 4 sisters of Suziana, 8 votaries of 
Zamania, 8 qadiitu of Adad, 7 also are found. The 
lelations of these women to the world, both when 
married and when unmarried, are to some extent 
revealed m the contracts. Thus a votary and her 
husband adopted a son and agreed that, if they 
had other children, this one should always be 
regarded as the elder brother. 8 A zirmaUtn'a 
marriage is recorded.® A man and his wife 
adopted the son of a votary of Shamash ; lu a 
votary of Shamash gave her daughter in marriage 
and received live shekels of silver; 11 a votary of 
Shamash gave her daughter m marnnge to her 
brother, stipulating that as long as the brother 
lived lie should support his sister; 18 another 
votary of Shamash gave her property to her 
grand -daughter, stipulating that the grand- 
daughter should support her as long as she lived. 18 
A woman consecrated her two daughters to 
Shamash, stipulating that they should suppoit 
her as long as she lived. 14 A qadiitu and her sister 
divided an inheritance. 18 One votary adopted a 
child; 18 another brought suit for a share in an 
estate ; another, who w as the daughter of a king, 
was prominent in transactions in grain , 17 while no 
fewer than three consecrated women appear m a 
lawsuit in which one sued another and the third 
appeared as a witness 18 Votaries entered, accord- 
ingly, into the active affairs of life, much as other 
peoplo did. 

Lyon, 10 like Johns,*) endeavours to support the Improbable 
view that these consecrated women wore chaste His) argu- 
ments are three in number: (1) one who slandered them was 
punishable in the same way as one who tarnished the name of 
a married woman . (2) one of them adopted a child , there- 
fore, when it Is said that one of these women had a child, 
probably It was adopted , (8) when one of these women married, 
the possibility that she might present her husband with a child 
is not expressed by the word aladu, but by uiarfo or uitabm 
Lyon thinks that this was because votaries generally did not 
marry till they were advanced in years, so that it could be pre- 
sumed that they would be barren 

With reference to these arguments thefollowing points should 


i Cf. Cuneiform Texts .. in the British Museum, London, 
1896-1912 (cited below as CT). viii 48, Bu. 91-6-9, 2484 , viil 6, 
Bu. 88-6-12, 42; and Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contiat# de 
I'ivoque de la premier a dynastie baZyUmumne, Paris, 1912, pp. 
147, 167. 

a See, e.g., CT vi. 42, Bu. 91-6-9, 2470, viii. 2, Bu 88-6-12, 10, 
etc. 

0 Hilprecht, Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pr nn^(°i tedjbelow as BE), Philadelphia, 1893-1910, vi^O, 81, 46. 

0 Thureau-Dangin, op. eit 167. 8 lb 146. 

1 B. Meissner, Batr. tu r altbab. Privatreoht, Lcipng, 1893, 
no. 94. 

B CT viii. 60, Bu. 88-6-12, 83. 0 Biff vi.l 17. 

10 CT lv 89, Bu. 88-6-12, 617. 

u Tbureau-Dangin, 90. 

M CT viii. 6, Bu. 88-5-12, 89 

W lb viiL 89, Bu. 91-5-9, 2188. 

14 lb. vi. 42, Bu. 91-6-9, 2470. 

l® Thureau-Dangin , 146. 18 Meissner, 24. 

17 Meissner, op. ott, 24 ; CT viii 88, Bu 91-6-0, 487 ; Thureau- 
Dangin, op. at. 162. 

« Thureau-Dangin, op. at. 167. 

l® Studies in the history of Behgum presented to Crawford 
Howell Toy, p. 861 B. 

■» AJSL xlx. (1902] 96-107. 
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b* oot«d. (1) The law against tarnishing the good name of a 
votary no more Implies of necessity that she was a perpetual 
virgin than It Implies that a married woman must be. We 
learn from Herodotus (i 100) that oertaln rules had to be ob- 
served by women who became temporary MerodotUoi (see below), 
and it is altogether probable that intercourse with one of these 
consecrated women was regarded as Innocent only if practised 
under certain conditions. If such were the cose, It Is easy to 
see why the law should protect such a woman from the reputa- 
tion of being a common prostitute, just as it protected married 
women When the nature of the tarimtu of Erech, the nature 
of the qfdhlth&h in Israel, and the testimony of Herodotus are 
taken Into aooount, together with the fact that unmarried 
votaries had children, one is compelled to interpret the law in 
the way suggested. (2) The Idea that all the children of votaries 
were either adopted or born in wedlock is mere assumption It 
has no support in the texts (3) Lyon’s explanation of the use 
of the words uiarti and uttabl* may possibly be right , but, 
even if it Is. it does not follow that the consecrated women were 
virgins until married. 

It is sometimes asserted (as by Johns i) that these women 
were virgins who, when they married, still maintained their 
virginity. Johns supports his view by a reference to a text of 
the time of yammurabi published in CT ii. 88. which, as be 
interprets it, states that a oertaln woman purified her daughter 
and tneu married her to another man, at the same time vowing 
her to perpetual virginity. In reality there is no reference to 
perpetual virginity in the text , it simply repeats the statement 
that the daughter was pure.* What this process of purification 
was we oan only oonject ure It is dearly to be connected with 
the purification of a maiden before her adoption, to which 
another text refers,* which has been thought to be connected 
with rircumoision (see Oircumgimow [Semitic], in vol. in p 
079*) It dearly has no bearing on the marriage of female 
hurodouloi. 


Two passages in the code refer to n class of men, 
called by the Sumerian name NER-SE-GA, whose 
children are classed with those of the SAL-zikru. 
An old syllabary defines NER-SE-QA as nianzaz- 
jotxni, ‘ foremost place/ equivalent, as the name of 
an official, to ‘dignitary^ or ‘magnate.’ A legal 
document of the Hammurabi period 4 describes 
certain men as NER-SE-GA of the temple of 
Marduk. It is clear, therefore, that they were re- 
ligious officials ; and, since the code accords their 
children the same treatment accorded to childien 
of female hierodouloi, it is probable that they were 
sodomites, though full proof of this is lacking. 

Closely connected in principle with the service 
of these permanent hicrodoulvt was the temporary 
pre-miptial service in tins capacity required of 
every Babylonian woman. According to Herodotus 
(i. 109), once in her life every Babylonian woman 
had to sit in the temple of the goddess of fertility 
until some stranger came and threw into her lap 
a piece of silver, utteiing the formula : * I beseech 
Mylitta (i.e. the goddess who helps women in 
travail) to favour thee.’ Thereupon the woman 
lay with the stranger outside the temple precincts. 
Tne money thus given was sacred. Having dis- 
charged her obligations to the goddess, the woman 
returned home to a normal life. No disgrace, but 
rather honour, attached to her for this act Strabo 
(XVI. i. 20 [p. 745 f.]), as well as the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah (v. 48 ), bears witness to this 


custom. 

a. Syrian.— Among the Syrians of the upper 
Euphrates the Semitio mother-goddess was wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis-Bambyce under the name 
Attar, and this worship was closely akin to her 
cult elsewhere . 8 Probanly it is her worship to 
which the Syrian Father, Ephrem, alludes, when 
he says that, on the feast of their idol, women 
prostituted themselves, and virgins forthwith 
vowed their virginity to prostitution.® These 
remarks would seem to point to the existence 
of both permanent and temporary hxerodoulox at 
Bambyce. 

At Hierapolis in Lebanon, the modem Baalbek, 


1 Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, 
Edinbuiyh, 1904, p. 187. 

2 Cf. Kohler and Ungnad, Hammurabi's Gestts, Leipzig, 1904- 
10. Hi. no. 28. 

* Published by Ranke, BE ri. 1 28 ff. 

* Meissner, p. 100, 1. 82. 

» See Lucian, de Syna Dea, XT. ; cf. also art Ashtam. 

* Ephrem, Opera, 469 0. 


custom required every maiden to prostitute herself 
to a stranger in the temple of Ashtart , 1 as the 
women of Babylonia were required to do for their 
goddess. Whether the regular sacred harlots were 
maintained there we do not know, but Eusebius 
says that even matrons as well as maids prosti- 
tuted themselves in the seivice of the goddess. 
Perhaps this is not to be taken literally, but may 
refer to a regular order in which such women 
grew old. Constantine abolished the practice, 
destroyed the temple, and built a church in its 
stead. 

3 . Phoenician and Punic.— In Phoenicia these 
rites weie, no doubt, practised in the worship of 
the same goddess, wherever her temples existed; 
for the Hebrews, who regarded Sidon as the chief 
city of Phtenicia, speak of the goddess as ‘ the 
abomination of the Sidonians ’ (2 K 23 18 ). Definite 
evidence comes to us, however, through Lucian , 1 2 
of the existence of this worship in a modified form 
in connexion with the worship of Adonis, or 
Taramuz, at Byblos (Gebal). At his festival, we 
are told, all women who were not willing to 
sacrifice their hair weie compelled to prostitute 
themselves for a day. Only strangers might solicit 
their charms, and the money received m payment 
of their shame was dedicated to the goddess. 
Lucian bears witness to the existence here of the 
institution of temporary harlotry as a sacred 
service, but shows that the custom had been 
modified, so that a modest woman might purchase 
immunity from this service by sacrificing her hair. 

At Paphos in Cyprus, according to the testimony 
of Herouotus,® Clement of Alexandria , 4 Justin,® 
and Atheneous , 8 there was a similar practice. 
Each woman, whether princess or low-born, offered 
herself in prostitution before marriage. Justin, 
through a misunderstanding, says that they did 
it to obtain money for a dowry ; but the reason 
for the custom is clearly religious, like that at 
Babylon. Whether there were at Paphos women 
permanently devoted to this type of sacred service^ 
we do not know, but it is probable that at some 
time there had been. The pre-nuptial sa^ifice of 
virtue, however, may have long outlived the per- 
manent institution of q'dheshOth. 

At the other end of Cyprus, in connexion with a 
Semitio temple at Kition, we have evidence of the 
existence of a class of male prostitutes. A frag- 
mentary inscription (CIS i. 86 ) records the pro- 
visions granted for the festival at the beginning of 
a given month to various classes of temple officials. 
Although the ends of the lines, where the rewards 
were enumerated, are broken away, the beginnings, 
where the officials are mentioned, are preserved. 
Thus we learn that sustenance was apportioned to 
builders who repaired the temple of Ashtart, to 
doorkeepers, men set for the sacred service of this 
day, slaves, slaughterers, barbers who worked for 
the sacred service, engravers, the chief scribe, and 
resident aliens. The last-mentioned class con- 
sisted of foreigners, who, in accordance with 
ancient custom, had taken refuge in a strange 
land under the protection of the sanctuary . 7 It is 
clear from its context that the * dogs ’ (o’jp?) must 
refer to a class of people, and equally clear that 
the word is to be interpreted by Dt 23 l8> M , where 
* dog ’ (aj?$) is equated with qOdhish, or ‘male 
prostitute.* If the Semitic settlement here sup- 

S orted male hierodouloi , the female were, without 
oubt, not lacking, though as yet evidence of their 
presence has not been recovered. At Eryx in 
Sicily the presence of a Semitio colony and a 
temple of Ashtart. is attested by Phoenician in- 
1 Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 68 ; Sozomen, EE v. 10 7 ; Soorotes, 
HE r. xvilL 7-9. 

2 Op. dt. vi. * i. 199 * Protrept. Ii. 

* xviii. 6 4. «x«. 1J 

» Of. BtL Bern.* It ff., and P# b* 15* 61«. 
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scripfcions. 1 Strabo (VL ii. 6 [p. 272]) testifies that 
formerly the temple of Aphrodite (Ashtart) was 
' full of women hierodouloi* In view of the nature 
of this class elsewhere, the functions of these hiero- 
douloi need not be elucidated. 

Among the Semites of North Africa the Semitic 
mother-goddeBS was worshipped under the two 
names of Ashtart and Tamth. Hundreds of votive 
inscriptions attest the popularity of her cult. The 
change of sentiment which came over the world 
with reference to the relation of the sexes in the 
early centuries of the Christian era led the worship- 
pers of these goddesses to call them ‘celestial 
virgins 1 ; at least, that was the case with Tanith. 
St. Augustine 9 testifies that once in his youth he 
attended her festival, and that ‘ such foulness of 
obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the 
presence of the mother of the gods, in the sight 
and hearing of a very great company of both sexes.’ 
He goes on to say that ‘chastity was shamelessly 
outraged.’ This language is vague and oratorical, 
but, in view of evidence from other parts of the 
Semitic world, it is probable that the devotees of 
the goddess at the time of her festivals became 
temporary hierodouloi, even though evidence for 
the existence of permanent hierodouloi in North 
Africa is wanting. 

4 . Arabian — Among the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs the worship of the mother-goddess was 
practised; in some places she was called Al-Lflt, 
m others Al-Uzzi. Few traces of the worship 
have survived from the non-literary pre-Muham- 
madan time, but Patristic references to the worship 
of Arabian goddesses imply that from the Chustian 
standpoint it was, like that at Bambvce and 
Carthage, sexually impure,® and the gieat Muham- 
madan festival at Mecca, which was taken over 
from heathenism, is still marked by sexual irregu- 
larities. 4 We are safe, accordingly, m assuming 

• that in Arabia the worship of the mother-goddess 
was accompanied by tho temporary practice of 
sacred prostitution. Owing to the unsettled charac- 
ter of nomadio life, it is hardly probable that per- 
manent officials dedicated to this service were 
maintained. 

5. Hebrew. — As hierodouloi in some form are 
traceable in so many parts of the heathen Semitic 
world, it is probable that it was a primitive 
Semitic institution, which survived in practically 
all the Semitic nations. It becomes, then, an in- 
teresting question whether these officials had a 
place m early Hebrew religion. There is some 
evidence to show that they had. We are told 
(I K 14 s4 ) that the ‘sodomite* (qddhlsh) was in the 
land, and that in this respect Hebrew ritual did 
not differ from that of other nations. Again 
(1 K 16 19 ), we read that King Asa drove the 
sodomites {afdhtshtm) out of the land. This re- 
form must, however, have been but temporary, for 
Hosea (4 14t ) declares that the women and bndes 
of Israel not only commit harlotry (ie. become 
temporary hierodouloi), but that the guides of the 
nations themselves, her rulers and priests, offer 
their sacrifices with sacred prostitutes [q'dheshdth). 
The author of Deuteronomy, in the next century, 
bears witness to the existence of both male and 
female hierodouloi in his land, for he prohibits 
them for the future (Dt 23 m ). As legislators in 
modern times do not find it necessary to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks where such drinks 
are unknown, this law on the pages of Deuter- 
onomy is evidence of the presence in Judah of the 

l CIS i, 186-140. 9 de Civ. Dei, ii 4 

* Ephrem. Opera, 467 E, 458 1, 458 0 , Eplph. Panarion, 11. ; 
Jerome, Vita Htlaricnu, xxr ; and Isaac of Antioch, ed. 
Biokail, Oleaaen, 1878-77, p. 244. 1 4490. 

4 Of. Snouok Hurgronje, Utkla, Hague, 1888-89, 11. 69-6L 


institution legislated against. Further testimony 
to the same effect is found in 2 K 23 7 , where ft 
appears that, in carrying out the reform, which 
he based on Deuteronomy, King Josiah found it 
necessary to destroy the nouses of the sodomites 
{q*dhesh%m) in the very temple of Jahweh. It is 
clear from the context here that q'dhiahtm, though 
a masculine plural, refers to sacred prostitutes 
of both sexes, for the last olause of the verse de- 
scribes these houses as 'where the women wove 
hangings for Asherah.’ It seems, accordingly, 
that down to the time of Josiah hierodouloi of both 
sexes had been attached to the temple of Jahweh, 
and that the prophetic teaching had not sufficiently 
awakened the public conscience to dislodge them. 

Two explanations of the presence of these mini- 
sters in Israel have been offered. The Hebrew 
prophets believed that they were no part of the 
ritual of Jahweh, but that they were an importa- 
tion from other Semitic religious. Some modern 
scholars believe that the religion of Jahweh had 
its roots m the soil of primitive Semitic ritual, and 
that hierodouloi were one of the features which 
Jahweh’s religion, like other Semitio religions, 
inherited from the parent Btock. Whatever the 
origin of the institution, it is certain that, aided 
by the Deuteronomio law, the prophets imposed 
their vieAV upon Judah, and finally uprooted this 
debasing type of religious service, banishing it 
from their land. How debasing it had become, 
and wliat frank appeals it made to those sensual 
passions which men have more need to control 
than to inflame, the excavations at Gezer make it 
possible for us to realize as never before. Such 
art as they possessed was employed to extend the 
appeal by which these sacred courtesans in the 
service of deity enticed men to indulgence. 1 That 
the prophets succeeded in removing from Judah’s 
religion an institution consecrated by religious 
sanction and hoary with age, which appealed so 
powerfully to the animal element in man, is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that they were work- 
ing with God and for Him. 

<5. Egyptian.-— Among tho Egyptians the insti- 
tution of hierodouloi can be most clearly traced at 
Thebes. Strabo (XVII. i. 40 [p. 810]) declares that 
here * a very beautiful virgin of most distinguished 
lineage was consecrated to Zeus (Amon), and that 
she played the concubine and had intercourse with 
whomsoever she desired until the natural purifica- 
tion of her body was accomplished (».«. until the 
expiration of & month) ; then, after her purification, 
she was given to a husband/ This points to the 
existence of an institution kindred to that which 
we have traced among the Semites. That this 
practice was not confined to one woman, but was 
one manifestation of a more general institution, is 
indicated by an inscription of Ramses III., in 
which he tells of the disposition of the booty 
taken in his Syrian war. In speaking of the 
captives he says : * I have carried them away : the 
males to fill thy storehouse ; their women, to be 
subjects of thy temple/ * Breasted is undoubtedly 
right in thinking that these women became hiero- 
douloi. 1 This is confirmed by scenes pictured on 
the wall of the temple erected by Ramses ill at 
Medinet Hahu, which one must see m order to 
appreciate. They are usually spoken of as ‘ harim 
scenes/ 4 but their occurrence in a temple would 
seem to indicate that it was no ordinary harim. 
On the great festival days the priestesses of Hathor 
and other deities danced before the god (or goddess) 
just as the women of the harim were accustomed 

1 Of. R. A. 8 . Macallster, The Excavation of Otter, London, 
1912, vol. 111. plates ccxx, ocxxl \ 

» Of. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Record* of Bgppt, Cblcago, 1900, 
iv. 128. 

• lb. v. 182*. 

4 So Baedeker's Egypt, ed. 1902, p. 298. 
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to do for the entertainment of their earthly lord , 1 
and it can hardly he that the dances were cnaste. 

At Thebes the wife of the high priest bore the 
title ‘chief concubine/ while a queen or princess 
was called ‘ wife of the god.’ a This recalls the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 182), that a bed on 
which a wife of the god slept for his enjoyment 
was placed m the inner sanctuary at Thebes for 
Amon, as in the sanctuary at the top of the 
ztgqurat of the temple of Bel at Babylon. That it 
might bo claimed that this relationship on the 
part of the wife of the god to him was no mere 
notion is shown by the account which the famous 
queen, Hatshepsut, of the XVIIIth dynasty, gives 
of her parentage. She claims that the god Amon 
came and actually had intercourse with her 
mother. 8 When it was thought that a god could 
thus treat women — and women, too, who had 
earthly husbands— it is probable that, under re- 
ligious regulation, provision was made for similar 
conduct on the part of his worshippers. Osorkon 
II., of the XXIind dynasty, declares that he had 
assumed * the protection of the sacred women of 
the house of Amon and the protection of all the 
women of the city, who have been maid-servants 
since the time of the fathers.’ 4 The sacred women 
of the house of Amon are classed by him with the 
maid-servants throughout the city as having no 
natural protectors. They were probably of the 
class under consideration. The existence of hiero- 
douloi in connexion with other Egyptian deities is 
not so clear. The god Mm, of Coptos, is pictured 
with phallus erect, and it would seem probable 
that some sucli institution attached to his cult 
Ramses in. says that he made decrees for the ad- 
ministration of the ‘pure’ settlement of women of 
the god Ptali of Memphis. 8 ‘Pure’ is here used 
in a ceremonial sense; they were women conse- 
ciatod to the god, whose functions were probably 
similar to the functions of the women of Amon. 
Perhaps it was a garbled report of the functions of 
such consecrated women, among whom were prin- 
cesses, that reached Herodotus, and led him to 
say (ii. 120) that Khufu (Cheops), in older to ob- 
tain money for his pyramid, prostituted his own 
daughter. If there is any truth behind the story, 
it is probable that the pnneess was a pnestcss of 
Ptah and acted as a hierodoulos. That the Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom was not unacquainted with 
the circle of ideas which we have traced at Thebes 
is shown by the fact that one of the Pyramid 
Texts describes the king as * the man who takes 
women from their husbands whither he wills and 
when his heart desires.’ 8 In the Old Kingdom 
the king was a god, and his actions were divine. 
Probably other gods, through such practices as we 
have traced, were thought to do the same. 

The goddesses Hathor and Bastet were mother- 
goddesses, and were pictured nude, as were the 
Semitic goddesses of the same type. 7 Hathor was 
praised in a chorus of dancing women. 8 That 
women became temporary hierodouloi at the fes- 
tival of Bastet at Bubastis is implied by Herodotus 
(ii. 60), who says that men and women wont in 
large numbers together in boats to this feast at 
Bubastis, playing and singing the whole way. At 
towns they would disembark, sing, dance, and 
taunt the women of the town, some of the visitors 

S ulling up their clothes. In the light of the god- 
esses’^ character, the nature of the sei vices of 
these women is not difficult to divine. 

A similar service seems to have attached to the 
worship of the god of Mendes, whom Herodotus 


identifies with the Greek god Dionysus. He tells 
us (ii. 48) that at his festival women carried about 
in procession images of the god with the member 
nodding, and that the member was about as large 
as the image. The women were singing the praises 
of the god. It seems clear that these women were 
playing the pait of temporary hierodouloi, though 
they may have been in part permanently dedicated 
to that vocation. The institution seems to have 
been as wide-spread in Egypt as among the Somites, 
though its details cannot be so clearly tiaced. 

The ideas which called into existence this 
institution, so revolting to modern feeling, can 
now be only conjectured. It seems most likely 
that it originated in a polyandroua society, and in 
that circle of ideas, traceable in many parts of the 
world, in which oiiginated the custom of giving 
a bride the first night to a king or priest in order 
to secure the blessing of fertility. Priesthood and 
kingship in their later senses were unknown among 
the primitive Semitic and Hamitie tribes, and 
hence, probably, it was thought to secure the 
divine blessing by leaving the first and consecrating 
act to divine chance 

The lempoiary hict odouloi were a survival of this 
custom. The more permanent and piofessional 
hierodouloi were a later development, and grew out 
of the conception that intercourse with a super- 
natural being produced fertility and a remarkable 
ollspring (cf Gn 30‘ 0' M ). The consecrated hiero - 
douloi were the representatives of deity, to give con- 
crete expression to this idea Fertility was thought 
to come to women through intercourse with these 
sacred males, and vinle power to men through 
commerce with the consecrated women. 
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HIEROI (t epot, lepal). — This word, as noun 
substantive, is found only in inscriptions, and, 
with very few exceptions, only in inscriptions of 
Western Asia Minor. Although much light has 
been thrown on Upol by recent explorations m 
Anatolia, much remains obscure concerning them 
(cf. Ramsay, Cit and Bish. of Phrygia, i., Oxford, 
1895, pp. 135, 147). On the mainland of Greece 
only two inscriptions have been found which men- 
tion Upol — the great Mysteiy Rule of Andania in 
Messenia, which i8 headed Uepl "Itp&v koI 'tepav 
(Dittenberger, Syll. 3 , Leipzig, 1898, no. 053), and 
another Messeman text discovered at C&lamata 
(' CIO 1487). In the first text certainly, and the 
second probably, the word is simply equivalent to 
pticr-gt, and means 'initiated.' Whether that is 
its sense also in inscriptions of Tenos and Delos 
( CIO 23395, 29536) is unknown. The word is not 
otherwise used in Greece of initiated persons ; its 
Messenian use may safely be put down as local and 
singular. 

In Asia Minor the name certainly does not mean 
the initiated, but temple ministrante. It seems 
clear that all Upol did not come to be so in the 
same way, nor had they the same tenure and con- 
ditions of servioe. (1) At certain shrines free 
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persons either dedicated themselves or weie dedi- 
cated by parents and guardians to the service of 
a deity ; but sometimes only for a period. So, for 
example, at Tralles, one L. Aurelia ASmilia, of 
good native family, boasts in an inscription (cf 
Ramsay, p. 95) that, sprung from a family which 
had always done divine service by practising cere- 
monial prostitution, she likewise has so served 
by order of the god. At the shrine of Anaitis in 
Acilisene, ‘the highest nobles consecrate their 
daughters while virgins ; and among these it is 
the rule to live as prostitutes before the goddess 
for a long time before being given m marriage’ 
(Strabo, p, 532). (2) The larger body of evidence 
seems to refer to involuntary lepol, either of serrilo 
origin and status or at least of a status below civic 
freedom. At Erythrm, for example, we find that 
they were not included in the Demos, but had so 
well recognized a political position that they co- 
operated with the civic body to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Ephesus the evidence of the 
Mithndatio decree, concerning the payment of 
debts and future constitution of the city, is clear. 
The lepol (doubtless of tho Artemisium) are enumer- 
ated as a class to be enfranchized after the irdpoucoi 
or resident aliens, but before the dire\e{0epoi or 
freedmen (Wadd. 136a). At Magnesia ad Mtean- 
drnm (if lepdt be really noun substantive and not 
adjective in this inscription), lepol of Apollo appear 
as gardeners (O. Kern, Die Inschnften von Magnesia 
am Maeander , Berlin, 1900, p. 116‘) ; and a Smyrna 
text shows a lepdt holding a servile relation to 
an individual citizen (Wadd. 1522a). The Delian 
text, quoted above, seems also to imply that a 
lepos could be a private slave. 

These instances, and especially the relative placo 
of the lepol m the Ephesian constitution, make it 
more than probable that in most cases the temple 
mimstrants either had been slaves, or at best held 
a sort of freedman status from the first. Hicks, 
commenting on the Ephesian inscriptions ( Anc . 
Gr. Inscr. Brit. Mus., London, 1874-90, iii. 2, p. 86), 
confidently suggested that lepol were the outcome 
of manumission by dedication or sale to a divinity 
— a revival of E. Curtius’ view about hierodouloi 
(q,v. ). But Kamsay [op. cit. i. 148), while inclined to 
admit this as possibly one among several origins of 
lepol , obj'ected that, if those bo freed always became 
lepol, we ought to meet more often and more widely 
with the class. It may be added to his objection 
that v e have, as it happens, no records of this sort 
of manumission at Ephesus, and there is no reason 
to think it was a universal practice. On the 
evidence available, it is preferable to suppose that 
most lepol had never been themselves slaves, but, if 
not of the voluntary class, were drawn from found- 
lings and orphans, either adopted by a priesthood 
of its own motion or consigned to it by outsiders 
(cf. the common modern practice of conventual 
institutions adopting foundlings and orphans, who 
act as servants). This origin is strongly sup- 
ported by the inscriptions of the shnne of Apollo 
Lermenus (or Lairbenus), discovered in 1887 by 
Kamsay and Hogarth on the Upper Maeander, 
which throw more light ou the condition of lepol 
than any others. 1 In the ruins of the temple 
itself were found parts of several records of the 
dedication of 0penr<U and reBpap-pdroi, words tho 
usual sense of which is * foundling* (cf. Ramsay, 
i. 147, who cites Pliny, ad Traj. lxv). One of 
these gives explicit information to the effect that 
a child, now dedicated {K*Taypd<p*iv) by its proper 
parents, had been exposed in obedience to a dream, 
and found and reared ((Opener) by a stranger. 
In no case is there mention of a SoO\ot, From 

I8ee Hogarth, in JHS viU. (1887), and Ramsay, op. eit. I. 
ch. 4. Ia the latter publication the Inscriptions are considerably 
added to and revised. 


the same shrine and its neighbourhood came also 
a large number of inscriptions concerning lepol and 
lepal, which are of a class Known as exemplarta . In 
these the ministrant, having failed in some duty 
or obligation of servioe, and been visited with 
divine vengeance (siokness 7), acknowledges his or 
her fault, and sets up a warning to all other lepol. 
Here it is reasonable to relate one class of inscrip* 
tion to tho other, and to infer that the local lepol 
were the outcome of a common practice of dedi- 
cating foundlings or orphans. If! moreover, it be 
borne in mind that the children of these dedicated 
persons, in all likelihood, retained their parents’ 
status and functions, and that there were also cer- 
tain voluntary and temporary recruits, we get a 
class quite numerous enough to account for all 
the lepol for whose existence we have evidence in 
Western Asia Minor j a class, moreover, of suffi- 
ciently respectable origin to explain the political 
position which the lepol held at Erythr® and 
Ephesus. In literature the case of Ion, the Delphic 
foundling, may be compared. 

The duties of hicrot, of whatever origin, seem 
to have been in part those of hierodouloi else- 
where, but, in greater part, of more honour. In 
fact, it is very probable that, as Ramsay says (l.c.), 
they 4 represent the hierodouloi, as the institution 
was modified by the development of western 
civilization in Asia Minor.’ By an inscription 
of Chalcedon (Dittenberger, Syll* no. 595), we 
see that they took part in the sacrifices and ntnal, 
holding, no doubt, as Kamsay suggests, the same 
position as the 0e otpdprjroi of Comana, and probably 
also as the AWo ir\fj0ot AvOp&iruv IpQr, the musi- 
cians, castrati, frenzied women, and prostitutes, 
whom Lucian saw performing 6py to in the precinct 
of the Temple of Atargatis (Atheh) at Hierapolia 
of Syria 1 If, like the hierodouloi, the hieroi in some 
cases practised ceremonial prostitution, and always 
did menial offices about the shrine, we have no 
reason to suppose that they were to the same extent 
serfs of the soil, although those of Apollo Lermenus 
inhabited a sacied settlement, x< 3j pt° > ' °r Ktipij (both 
words occur m the texts), and must have consti- 
tuted a KaroiKla not dissimilar to that of the hiero- 
douloi of Venasa (Strabo, p. 637). It appears from 
tho Lermenus inscriptions that they had obligations 
of personal service in the hieron at stated seasons, 
ana were bound then, and probably for a certain 
peiiod previously, to maintain ceremonial punty 
in garments and person, and abstain not only from 
low d sexual actions, but from marital intercourse. 
The inner meaning of the latter obligation has 
been interpreted with great probability by Kamsay 
(p. 136) to imply, not that all sexual acts entailed 
impurity (for they might even be obligatory in the 
divine service), but that those usually held to be 
sanctioned by wedlock were especially repugnant 
to the cult of the Nature-goddess of West Asia, 
the Great Mother, which was a negation of true 
marriage altogether, and typified the matriarchal 
principle. In a well-known inscription of Laurium 
in Attica, recording the formation of an eranos, or 
religions club, by a Lycian slave, the conditions of 
ceremonial purity according to the usage of West 
Asia Minor are enumerated ; and, with modifica- 
tions, these may be predicated of all lepol. They 
included, besides sexual abstention, the avoidance 
of a corpse and of certain foods, including pork and 
garlic, and freedom from skin complaints or contact 
therewith (see Foucart, Assoc, rel. ches les Grees, 
Paris, 1873, p. 119ff.). We find, in fact, in an 
obscure Lermenus text, that eating some part of 
the flesh of a goat called down the divine wrath 
on a lepdt ; but w this case probably because the 

i At Dea Syr. xliii.-i Lucian distinguishes them from the 
priests (i /*«*), of whom he saw above 800 at once, performing the 
higher offices of actual sacrifice, libation, and servioe of the altar. 
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animal was sacred. Hieroi and hterat, when not 
actually serving the shrine, seem to have lived as 
other people ; and, as we have seen, the voluntary 
ministrants of the class could in some places (as, 
c.g. } Acihaene) return altogether, after a time, to 
ordinary secular life; but, while engaged in the 
hieron, they evidently had to iguore their private 
condition. Those born free must for the time 
adopt a lower political status, wives must act as 
unmarried (rapOlvot), and married men must forget 
their mautal duties. They must live, in fact, the 
divine life. 

It is much to be hoped that further discoveries 
of inscriptions may throw clearer light on this 
peculiar institution of ancient religion. It seems 
to have contained certain elements of later monastic 
institutions, and may well have had a good deal 
to do with those which were developed at an early 
period in Christian Asia. 

The use of lep6i as an adjective for persons dedi- 
cated to sacred sorvice is, of course, common. It 
is found in literature as early as Herodotus (u. 54, 
two Ipal ywatKei at Dodona) ; but such dedication 
must nave been much older. The best known literary 
instance is Ion The word is also, doubtless, used 
sometimes for hierodouloi, as by Strabo in speaking 
of the prostitutes of Comana I’ontica— &v al rXelovs 
flfflv lepaL 

Litbratcke —This is given In the article 

D. G. Hogarth. 

HIGH PLACE. — x. Name. — The Heb. is om, 
bdmdh, pi. nto?, bamOth, signifying ‘high ground ’ 
or ‘crest': cf. the Assyr. bamdtu, pi. bamdti, 

‘ height(s). The equivalent in the LXX is <rryXai 
(in the Prophets also jSu/xoi ; in fcho Historical 
Hooks, My, vifiyXd ) ; Vulg. excelsa ; Pesh. 'ala- 
wQthU , ‘high places,’ sometimes ptraklce, ‘idol 
shrines.’ The Heb. terms D’nip and which like- 
wise signify ‘height,’ are not tiue synonyms of 
*<??. The pi. bamOth is used four times in the OT 
either as a proper name or compounded with some 
other proper name (Nu 21 1 ®- *• 28 ItVm, Jos 13 1 ’). It 
is also found as an element in a place-name on the 
Moabite Stone (line 27), and is likewise the name 
of a Moabite sanctuary for Chemosli (line 3). The 
origin of the name is unknown. In Hebtew it 
may have been — probably was— borrowed fiom the 
Canaanites. Ezekiel’s derivation (20") of bdmdh 
as from bd, ‘go,’ and mdh, ‘what,’ is, of course, a 
mere pun, by means of which the prophet expresses 
his contempt for high-place practices. 

2. Location. — In the OT bdmOth are generally 
associated with elevations. People approaching 
them are said to ‘go up’ to (1 S 9*»- l ®, Is 15*), and 
departing to ‘come down’ from, them (I S 9“ 10 8 ). 
In Ezk 20 aa,a# the singular bdmdh is synonymous 
with aibh'dh rdmdh, * high hill.’ They were usu- 
ally located near cities (1 S 9 s ® 10®), and were 
sometimes said to be in oities (1 K 13**, 2 K 17®* 89 


They were often on the hill above the town, as at 
Bamah (I S 9 1 *" 14 ). Probably every city and village 
had one (2 K 17®* 11 23®, Ezk 6°). They were evi- 
dently aitificially constructed, for they are spoken 
of as having been ‘destroyed,’ ‘ broken down,’ and 
* burnt ’ (2 X 21* 23 s * 15 ; of. Ezk 8 s , Lv 28 30 , Nu 33“). 
They were ordinarily ‘built’ (1 K 11’ 14**). It is 
possible that they resembled the ziqqurats of the 
ancient Babylonians. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that they closely resembled, and in 
many cases were identical with, the ancient shrines 
of the Canaanites (Dt 12*, Nu 33 M ). This was in 
keeping with early religious oustom. In primitive 
•nlta the crests of conspicuous mountains were 
regarded as the distinct territory of Deity, Zeus 
of the Greeks had many such mountain-abodes. 


The gods of Persia, India, Java, and other lands 
were thought to dwell on lofty peaks. There were 
high places in Moab (Is 15* 16**), on which altars 
were erected (Nu 22 41 23 1 * * 4, a8 '®°, Jer 48*®). From 
Jer 3* it may be inferred that sh e phdyim, ‘bare 
heights,’ were chosen because from them the view 
of heaven was unobstructed. In Ps 68 10 Zion is 
regarded as ‘ the mountain which God hath desired 
for his abode ’ ; while in 1 K 20* 3 88 Israel’s victory 
is ascribed by the Syrians to Jahweh who is ‘ a 
god of the hills.’ All this is in keeping with the 
representations in the three great poems of the 
OT, which make Sinai Jahweh ’s primitive abode 
(Dt 33*, Jg 5 4 * ®, Hab 3 s ), whither Elijah fled when 
threatened by Jezebel (1 K 19 1 * 8 ). 

3. Significance. — BamOth in the prose of the 
OT are commonly places of sacrifice. They aie 
pre-eminently religious centres (I 8 9 1S-U , 1 K 
3 2 ' 4 , Is 16 1 *, Lv 26 S081 )j m Am 7® ‘high place’ 
is synonymous with milyddsh, ‘ sanctuary ’ In 
poetry, however, bdmOth are occasionally spoken 
of as ‘ mountain fastnesses ’ (Ezk 36*, according to 
the received text), and are symbolical of dominion 
(Dt 32 1 * 33", 2 S 22 34 , Is 14“ 58 u , Am 4 18 , Mic I s , 
Hub 3 1 ®, Ps 18 88 , Job 9®) ; but the term is used m 
the plural only, m this sense. 

4. Sacred furniture. — Ancient high places pos- 
sessed various sacrod accessaries, of which the 
principal one was : (1) the altar , or place of sacrifice 
(1 K 8 4 , Hos 10 8 ). It might consist of either hewn 
or unhewn stone, even of a meie mound of earth. 
In the OT it is distinguished from the high place 
itself (2 K 23 1 ®, Is 36’, 2 Ch 14*). Before it the 
sacrifices were presented. — (2) Near the altar stood 
the massebah, or sacred pillar of stone (Hos 10 1,8 ). 
It might consist either of a rough unhewn boulder 
or of a chiselled pillar, which the worshipper re- 
garded as the abode of Deity. In very ancient 
times these pillars were left unhewn because they 
were regarded as Bacrosanct, the belief being that, 
if they were cut or carved by hnman lianas, the 
numen would be driven out of the stone. Later, 
artificial obelisks took their place. To the aucient 
Canaanites the maq.fbdh was the symbol of the 
Divine presence, and was worshipped as the repre- 
sentation of Deity (Ex 23 M , Dt 7® 12 8 ). By the 
patriarchs such pillars were regarded as symbols 
of the true worship of Jahweh (Gn 28 38 '** 31 4 ®'® 1 ; 
cf. Ex 24 4 , Is 1 9 1 ®) ; but later they wero prosci ibed as 
illegitimate because of their heathen and idolatrous 
associations (Dt 16", Mic 6 18 ). Among the Arabs 
they were smeared with blood m order that the 
offering might be brought into closer contact with 
Deity. Jacob poured ‘oil’ upon his ma^ebdh at 
Bethel (Gn 28 18 ). In general the worship of stone 
pillars was a species of idolatry, their presence 
being the distinguishing mark of the sanctuary. — 
(3) Another important part of the furniture of a 
high place was the ’ dsherah , or sacred pole. It 
consisted of an artificial pole of wood, or stump 
of tree, planted in the eaith (Dt 16*’), and was le- 
garded as a symbol of the goddess Astarte, accord- 
ing to some, though this is not demonstrable. The 

’ Asher dh was artificially constructed of wood (Jg 
6*®, 1 K 14 1 ®* 8 ® 16®*, 2 K 17 10, 18 , Is 17 8 ), in image- 
like form (1 K 15 18 ), and could be ‘plucked up* 
(Mio 6 l< ), ‘cut down’ (Ex 34 w ), ‘broken to pieces* 
(2 Ch 34 4 ), and ‘ burnt’ (Dt 12 s ). It stood in close 
proximity to the maffebdh and to the altar ( Jg 6*®), 
and might be set up even beneath living trees 
(2 K 17™). Wh&t its origin was it is impossible to 
say, but it was evidently akin to tree-worship, the 
tree probably being revered as an abode of Deity 
(Dt 11*), and as the symbol of fertility. A famous 
’Ashirdh stood in Samaria in the days of King 
Jehoahaz (2 K 13 8 ), probably the one made by 
Ahab (1 K 16 s3 ). Manasseh also made an ’dsh&r&h, 
which he set up in the Temple in Jerusalem (2 K 
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21 7 ), but it was destroyed by Josiah (23 8,7 ). — (4) 
Not infrequently, also, connected with bdmdth 
there were rooms, chambers , or sacred halls , called 
‘houses of high places’ (1 K 12 81 13% 2 K 23%. 
These were used probably as dwellings for the 
priests, and as the houses where the sacrificial 
meals were eaten (1 8 9®); quite possibly also as 
the places of the most immoral worship — religious 
prostitution (Am 2*j cf. the * vaultecf chambers ’ 
mentioned by Ezekiel IS 84,81 - 8 ®). These chambers 
also sheltered the images of the gods worshipped 
(2 K 17® ; cf. Jg 17 # ). Tents, however, were used 
for the same purpose (2 K 23 7 , Ezk IQ 1 ®; cf. Hos 9 s ) ; 
for example, David pitched a tent to shelter the 
ark (2 S <F 7 6 ; cf. 1 K 2®, Ex 33 7 11 j cf. also the 
loper name Oholibamah, signifying ‘tent of the 
ign place,’ Gn 36 s ). The Carthaginians are said 
to have used tents as portable sanctuaries (Diod 
Sic. xx. 65). — (5) There were attendants also at 
the high places, sometimes called kdhdntm, which 
is the ordinary word in Heb. for ‘ priests’ (1 K 
12® 131 >3) . sometimes called kfmdrim, * idolatrous 
priests’ (2 K 23®). Besides these, there were 
q'dheshtm, ‘male prostitutes,’ and lfdheshdth , 
‘sacred harlots,’ in connexion with high places 
(2 K 23 7 , 1 K 14 s * 15 ia , Dt 23 17 - 18 , Hos 4 14 ). 

5. The cultus.— In general the worship practised 
at the bdmdth was not only ceremonial but sensual. 
It was borrowed largely from the Canaanites. Joy 
and feasting characterized their ritual (1 S 9 111J ) 
The rites performed probably typified the annual 
renewal of Nature. Tithes were brought thither 
(Am 4 4 ; cf. Gn 28 au ' 2a ). Doubtless many of Canaan's 
high places became dedicated to J ahweh. Solomon, 
for example, sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
bdmdh of Gibeon, ottering a thousand bumt-otter- 
ings upon the altar there (1 K 3 s - 4 ), and to please his 
foreign wives lie built other high places to Chemosli 
and Molech, burning incense and sacrificing to 
their gods (1 K ll 7, 8 ). The Canaanites and Israel- 
ites may, indeed, have joined in the worship of 
Baal at some of these bdmdth. Whether they did 
or not, by the introduction of foreign cults the 
worship of the sanctuaries became corrupt. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the grossest and most 
sensual forms of religion described in the OT are 
associated with ‘ high place ’ woi ship. Hoaea paints 
a vivid picture of their practices, though he men- 
tions bdmdth by name only once in all his prophecies 
(10 8 ). To him the high places of Aven were * the 
am of Israel.’ Accordingly, he warns Israel against 
such sacrifices and libations (9 4 ) ; points a finger of 
scorn at their rewards of adultery — bread, water, 
wool, flax, oil, drink, grain, new wine, silver and 
gold, which in turn they bestow upon Baal (2 8, 8 7 14 ); 
denounces thenufor burning incense to other godB, 
themselves clothed in gala dress and decked with 
earrings and jewels (2%; threatens destruction 
upon the rewards of licentiousness received from 
their lovers (2 1S ); and pronounces the ruin of all 
those who give themselves over to divination 
and harlotry in the name of religion (4 18,14 ). 
Isaiah likewise gives a most striking description 
of heathen rites practised at the bdmdth (57 8 ' 8 ), 
explaining how the people inflame themselves 
among the oaks, slay their children in the valleys 
among the smooth stones (regarded as the abode of 
the numtna, or gods), pour out drink-offerings as 
sacrifices on high mountains, and set up memorials 
of Bhame (perhaps alluding to phallic worship ; cf. 
Ezk I6 17 ). The same prophet describes Moab as 
literally wearying himself praying upon his high 
places flslfl 18 ; cf. 1 K 18 s8 ). 

6. History of high places in OT. — (1) In the 
Pentateuch and J bshua. — Bdmdth are not mentioned 
in either Genesis or Exodus ; or, indeed, as places 
of worship, in the entire Book of Deuteronomy ,* cf. 
however, the figurative allusions m Dt 32* 33®, 


in which to ‘ride’ or ‘tread’ upon the enemies’ 
high places signifies to march over them in triumph. 
In Lv 2G 80 and Nu 21® 22" 33 s3 , however, they aie 
spoken of as places of worship. Two of these 
passages (Lv 26% Nu 33%) warn Israel against the 
contaminating and despiritualizing influences of 
the heathen piactices associated with such sanctu- 
aries. They are the only passages in the Hexa- 
teuch which use the term with a religious signifi- 
cance. In Nu 21 18 * 40 and Jos 13 17 the word is used 
as a proper name. The plural form is employed 
m all these instances. 

(2) From Joshua to Solomon.— There is no men- 
tion by name of high places in the Book of Judges, 
and only a few cases (all in a single context) in 
the Books of Samuel refer to bdmdth as sanctu- 
aries. The allusions in 2 S l 18 * ® 22** are poetical 
and figurative. In the classical passage in 1 8 
gia. 1#. it 19. sto iqo. is > gamuel the seer is represented 
as going up to a bdmdh to worship, wliere the 
people await him, expecting him to bless the 
sacnfice (1 S 9 1S ' M ). While there, he is visited by 
Saul, who, with his servant, is searching for his 
father’s lost asses. Saul and his attendant aro 
invited to join m the sacrificial meal, which they 
eat together in the nw 1 ?, or sacrificial dining-room 
(1 8 9 i8, ®) Later in the account, mention is made 
of a band of prophets who are expected to come 
clown from the high place, having presumably been 
there engaging in religious service (1 S 10"). The 
story gives no hint that there is anything illegi- 
timate in sacrificing at such a sanctuary. In 
David’s day, Gibeon was the groat high place 
(1 Cli 16 w 21 s8 ). Under Solomon, also, the people 
continued to sacrifice at the high places, ‘ because 
there was no house built for the name of Jahweh 
until those days’ (1 K 3 s ). Even the king himself 
‘went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was 
the gTeat high place’ (1 K3 M , 2 Ch l 8 * 18 ). All 
this w as m strict keeping with the traditional laws 
of Moses ; namely, Ex 20®, which allowed sacrifices 
to be made ‘in every place’ where Jahweh should 
record His name. Dt 12 w * 11 insists upon the unity 
of sanctuary only wh-cn God has given Isiael rest 
from all their enemies round about ; when Israel 
should conquer Canaan and dwell in safety, then 
they should bring their sacrifices to the place which 
Jahweh should choose. This may be interpreted 
to mean that the law of the one sanctuary was 
not expected to come into practical operation until 
Solomon’s time. Yet the fact is that Solomon did 
not observe this Deuteronomio law, for he bmlt 
high places for his foreign wives ; but he is ex- 
plicitly rebuked for not having observed it (1 K 

(3) In North Israel.— The revolt of the Ten 
Tribes under Jeroboam, and the gradual declension 
of religion in the Northern Kingdom, can he 
explained only in the light of the religious syn- 
cretism which had grown up in the nation before 
the death of Solomon. On entering Canaan, Israel 
had taken possession of the hign places of the 
Canaanites. The common illiterate people did not 
grasp clearly the difference between the pagan 
worship of the Canaanites and the worship of 
Jahweh. As time went on, the upper classes also 
became indifferent, and dedicated Canaamte sanc- 
tuaries to J ahweh. The construction of the Temple 
did not, of course, change at once the people’s 
devotion to local sanctuaries. Jeroboam built 
‘houses of high places, and made pnests from 
among all the people,’ and placed in Bethel the 
priests of the high places (1 K 12 81 * 83 13 s * **• *), and 
the result inevitably was that Israel departed 

l It to htld by the majority of OT scholars that this rebuke is 
relevant only from the standpoint of the redactor of the Books 
of Kines, who reviews the history by the standard of the 
Deuteronomio code, which is believed by these scholars to havo 
been first introduced in the time of Jodab (021 s.aj. 
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farthor and farther from the worship of Jahweh, 
imperfect as that already was. Elijah, as a 
patriot, could piotest only against the worship of 
Israel’s sanctuaries rather than against the sane* 
tuaries themselves (1 K 19 1<M4 ). On the other 
hand, the prophets of the 8th cent, attempted 
more than merely to reform the cultns of tnese 
sanctuaries. Hosea predicts that the high places 
of A van, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed (10 s ). 
Amos also declares that * the high places of Isaac 
shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste ’ (7 s ). The only other allusion 
m Amos to high places is figurative — that of 
Jahweh as treading upon the high places of the 
earth (4 1 *). When the redactor of 2 Kings sums 
up the reasons for the downfall of North Israel, he 
ascribes it to their having built high places in all 
their cities and there burnt incense, as did the 
nations whom Jahweh earned away before them 

(4) In Judah. — Under Itohoboam the people 
built high places in Judah, and the king appointed 
priests for them (1 K 14 M , 2 Ch 11 1B ). Asa is said 
to have taken them away out of Judah (2Ch 14 s ®), 
hut not out of Israel (2 Ch 16 n , 1 K 15 14 ). Jehosha- 
phat likewise removed the high places from Judah 
(2 Ch 17 a ), but not from Israel (1 K 22", 2 Ch 20 s3 ). 
On the other hand, Jehorara, who married the 
idolatrous daughter of Ahab, actually made high 
places in the mountains of Judah (2 Ch 2l 11 ), 
which none of Ins successors — Jehoash (2 K 12 s ), 
Amaziah (14 4 ), Uzziah (15 4 ), and Jotliam (16®°)— 
removed. Aliaz actively ‘sacrificed and burnt 
incense ’on them (10 4 , 2 Ch 28 4,a8 ). Hezekiah, on 
the other hand, removed them, instituting a 
genuine religious reformation (2 K 18 4 , 2 Ch 31 1 ), 
the historicity of winch is most reasonably attested 
(2 K 18 aa , 2 Ch 32 ,s ). But Manasseh rebuilt them 
(2 K 21®, 2 Ch 33 8 - 17 * 19 ). Josiah, however, under- 
took and carried out a most drastio reformation, 
putting down the idolatrous priests and destroying 
the high places of all his predecessors, including 
Solomon’s (2 K 23®- «*• »• 20 , 2 Ch 84®). During 

all this period of schism the prophets of Judah say 
little or nothing against the high places as such. 
Isaiah, for example, shows no pronounced hostility 
to high places themselves (14 14 15* 16 12 36 7 58 14 ). 
Micah, likewise, is all but silent concerning them, 
his allusions being figurative rather than literal 
(1*.# 31a. j er 26 18 ). Jeremiah is more explicit 
and pronounced. lie emphatically rebukes his 
people for having ‘built the high places (the LXX 
has ‘ high place ’) of Topheth, which is in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire ’ (7 81 19“ 32 s ®), because they are 
centies of sin throughout all their borders (17®), 
and he threatens in Jahweh’s name to cut off in 
Moab him who sacrifices in a high place (48 85 ; cf. 
Is 15* 1G 13 ). Ezekiel in similar strains protests 
agntnst Judah’s high places, and threatens in 
Jahweh’s name to destroy them (0®- ®). lie points 
a finger of reproach at those who labour to make 
them attraotive (16 1 *), and warns those who con- 
gratulate themselves on possessing ‘the ancient 
High places ’ (30*). Habakkuk’s single allusion to 
high places is a figurative one (3 1 ®). 

The only other references to bdmdth in the OT, 
with one exception, are Job 9® and Ps 18*®, both of 
which are figurative j the exception is Ps 78“, 
which is a literal commentary on Israel’s repeated 
deflection from the true worship of Jahweh. 

(5) After the Exile. — After the downfall of Jeru- 
salem we hear little of high places. The captivity 
accomplished what neither Hezekiah nor Josian 
could do. The people had learned at great cost 
the folly of idolatry, and her sons and grandsons, 
who returned after 636 B.C., had no disposition to 
revive the old local cults whose continuity had 


been so long interrupted. In the 5th cent. b.c., 
however, there were altare to Jahweh in Ele- 
phantine, and, in the 3rd cent. B.C., at various 
places in the Delta of Egypt. 

7. Recent discoveries. — During the past fifteen 
years several ancient bdmdth have been discovered, 
chief among which is : (1) the Great High Place at 
Petra t the capital of Edom, which was discovered 
by the present writer on 3rd May 1900. S. I. 
Curtiss was shown it in July of the same year. For 
location, size, completeness, and importance this 
high place still holds first rank among all the 
ancient sanctuaries as yet found to exist. A recent 
writer speaks of it as ‘undoubtedly’ existing 
already in the days of Moses (F. E. Hoskins, From 
the Nile to Nebo , Philadelphia, 1912, n. 336). It is 
situated on the very top of one of tne most con- 
spicuous peaks which surround the unique capital 
of Edom. Rock-cut stairways lead up to it from 
different directions Two ma$$ebdhs, or pillars, 
100 ft. apart, Bituated on the brow of tne pro- 
montory, mark the approach from the S.E. The 
oval rock-dome on which the bdmdh proper stands 
is some 300 ft. long (N. and S.) by 100 ft. broad 
(E. and W.). The view from the summit is un- 
obstructed. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep rock-cut court, 47 ft. 
Jong (N. and S ) by 20 ft. broad (E. and W.), where 
the worshippers probably stood. Near the centre 
of this court there is a raised platfoim 4J in. high, 
measuring 6 ft. 1 in. (E. and W ) by 2 ft. 8 in. 
(N. and 8.), on which the victims for sacrifice may 
liave been slain. To the west of the court, some 
15 ft. distant, with four steps leading up to it, is 
an altar, 9 ft. long (N. and S ) by 6 ft. broad 
(E. and W.), and 3 ft. high, with a rock-cut 
passage 32 in. broad, running about it on the N. f 
W. , and S. sideB. In the surface of the altar there 
is a lectangular depression hewn out, intended 
perhaps for fire. Three of the corners of the altar 
seem to liave been prepared by cuttings to receive 
‘ horns.’ Close by the altar and of about the same 
height, but extending nearer to the court, is an 
irregular oval rook platform, some 12 f to* 9 in. 
square, with circular depressions on the top sur- 
face (the one circle being inside the other), the 
diameter of the outer cnole being 3 ft. 9 in., and 
that of the inner 17 inches. These were probably 
used as the place for pouring out libations (Ex 29 IS ). 
A diain from the centre of the inmost circle would 
carry the blood, or water, as the case might be, 
towards the stairway by which the platform was 
approached (2 S 23 lfl ). Hi the sides of this platform 
there are two water cavities, which were probably 
used for purposes of ablution. About 32 ft. S. of 
the court is a pool or cistern excavated in the rock, 
and at one time cemented, whose dimensions, 
though somewhat irregular, are approximately 
10 ft. long (N. and S.)by 8 ft. broad (E. and W.) 
and 4 ft. deep, with a drain to carry off the over- 
flow. Two trees, of stunted growth naturally, and 
yet in one case measuring 2 ft. 10 in. in girth, are 
to-day growing in the near vicinity. From any 
part of the sanctuary the traditional Mt. Hor is 
visible. While this bdmdh is old, it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is the most ancient high place 
discovered, or even the oldest of those (in all 20 or 
more) now known to exist at Petra ; all are devoid 
of inscription and ornamentation. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that this Great High 
Place was at one time the central sanctuary of tne 
Edomites, and it may, indeed, mark the very spot 
where religious rites were oelebrated by the sons 
of Esau three thousand years ago. 1 

(2) The High Place at Geser.-— This bdmdh was 


1 A plan of the Orest High Piece st Petrs Is reproduced in 
Driver 5 * Sehwekh Leetvm (London, 1909), p. 51 (see elec pi, 
facing p. OS); and in BOB iv. m, 
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discovered by R. A. S. Macalister in 1902, and is 
described by him in the PEFSt of Jan. 1903 (pp 
23-30). It is situated in an open square just about 
the middle of the city, on the east declivity of the 
western hill, and was, doubtless, the centre of the 
city’s religious life. It is the largest bdmdh as vet 
found in Palestine proper. Severn of the essential 
features of an ordinary high place, however, are 
wanting. For example, there is no court for the 
worshippers ; no certain place for the ’& skerdh, or 
pole ; and it is doubtful whether there is an altar, 
though Macalister thinks it possible that the bank 
of hard eaith some distance to the south of the 
pillars, which was about 11 ft. in length and 
excessively difficult to cut, may have been the altar 
of the b&mah. A similar altar of baked earth, 
ornamented with figures of animals in relief, was 
found by the Austrians at Taanach. The majestic 
series of eight huge unhewn monoliths, standing in a 
row on bases of smaller stones, due N. and S , and 
ranging in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in., 
define this place as a genuine bdmdh of the ancient 
Canaanites of Gezer. In breadth the largest of 
these obelisks measures 4 ft. 7 hi., in thickness 
2 ft. 6 inches. There were originally ten, but only 
the stumps remain of the two at the north end. 
The laver is identihed with a square block of stone, 
6 ft. 1 m. long by 5 ft. broad and 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
standing beside the low of pillars, and having a 
rectangular hollow cut in the top of it, intended 
probably for ablutions. A remarkable feature of 
this high place remains still to be described. On 
the east of the northernmost of the monoliths there 
is an entrance leading down into two large caves, 
which are connected with each other by a narrow, 
clocked passage. They were once the residences 
of the * cave-dwellers ’ m Gezer, and were originally 
independent but are now connected. The smaller 
of the two was found to have large blocks placed 
against its door on the inside. When the passage 
w os clear, however, hearing was possible between 
the two, but seeing was not ; accordingly it has 
been conjectured that the inner cavern was used 
as a sdfcret chamber from which oracles were given 
forth, a priest or a boy being sent into the inner 
chamber before the inquirer was admitted to the 
outer. The human voice issuing from the mouth 
of the narrow' tunnel would be regarded as the 
voice of a spiiit or of a god. In Solomon’s temple 
provision was made for an oracle (1 K 6 18 ; cf. 1 S 
2S 7 ' 28 , Is 8' 7 ). Underneath the bdmdh in a stratum 
of eaith were found also some twenty earthen jars 
containing the skeletons of infants, all newly 
born, probably not more than a week old. Beside 
these jars, or, as in some cases, inside them, other 
smaller vessels were discoveied, in which, perhaps, 
food was deposited for the infant in the other 
world. These bones are supposed to have been 
those of first-born children who had been sacrificed 


to some deity, either to appease his wrath or to 
obtain his help (cf. 2 K 3”, Mic 6 7 ). Finally, a 
bell-shaped pit resembling an ordinary cistern, 
situateil a little to the east of the sacred cave, and 
apparently a little outside the sacred precincts of 
tne sanctuary, used probably as the depository of 
the refuse from the sacrifices, completes the equip- 
ment of the Gezer high place. 1 In 1906 another 
bdmdh was found at Gezer, having four standing 
ma^ebdhs and the base of a fifth (cf. PEFSt , 1907, 
p. 267 f.). 

(3) Other high places.— Still other altars and 
pillars have been discovered from time to time in 
Palestine, but it would be perhaps incorrect to 
speak of them all as bdmdth. For example, Beilin 
of Vienna, in 1904, unearthed at Taanach, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon in Galilee, 
ft double row of five mawlbdha j Schumacher of 


1 8se Ilgam reproduced In Driver (!•«•>> p. 68. 


Haifa more recently found two others at Megiddo ; 
and, more recently still, Kittel of Leipzig discovered 
cup-shaped depressions or hollows m tne rock sur- 
faces at Mizpah, near Jerusalem. A complete list 
would also include the ancient rock-altar discovered 
at Zorah (Samson’s birthplace, Jg 13**“) by Baurath 
Schick in 1887 } and other * finds” of similar charac- 
ter discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, Gibeon, Tell 
es-S&fi, and Tell Sanda-hannali by Guthe, Vin- 
cent, and others. The latest discovery reported 
is that unearthed during June and July 1912 by 
Duncan Mackenzie, field-director of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, at 'Am Shems, the ancient 
Bethshemesh <tf. PEFSt, Oct. 1912, pp. 171-178). 
While cutting a trench, from north to south, 
across the central area of the city, Mackenzie 
found, towards the middle of the trench, five pil- 
lars lying on their sides as though they had been 
knocked down, the one on the east side being 
broken in two as if it had been purposely smashed 
These stones are regarded by mm as the sacred 
pillars, or bcetyls, of a high place. Their tops are 
rounded, but their bottoms are flat for Dettcr 
standing. Throe of the five bear marks of tools. 
Two are flat like the headstone of a tomb, and are 
composed of a rough-surfaced, stratified kind of 
limestone which seems foreign to the environments 
of Bethshemesh. Mackenzie conjectures that they 
wore set up in veneration of the dead, the spirit of 
the departed being imagined by the ancients to 
take possession of his pillar on the performance of 
certain ceremonial ana magic rites for that pur- 
pose. At a point west of the high place a circle of 
stones was found, which leads by a shaft through 
the rock down into a great subtenanean chamber, 
or burial cave, resembling those found at Gezer and 
Taanach. The cave extended away beneath the 
pillars of the high place, and contained all the 
paraphernalia of the cult of the dead, there in posi- 
tion as they had been left thousands of years ago. 1 

Cf. Architecture (Phoenician), vol. l. p. 765, 
and Canaanites, vol. in. p 185. 
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George L. Robinson. 

HIGH PRIEST. — See Priest. 

HILLEL. — Hillel was a most distinguished 
teacher, and head of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
during part of Herod’s reign. Known as ‘the 
Babylonian’ (Pesdhtm, 68a ; Sukfcdh, 20a) be* 

1 8ee figures reproduced in Driver (Lo.X facing p. 66 and 
following pages. 
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cause he was a native of Babylon, he is also desig- 
nated as ‘Hillel the elder,' either to distinguish 
him from later teach eis of the name or to indicate 
his official rank {JJes&h, 10a) The dates of his 
birth and death cannot be fixed accurately. From 
the fact that he was one of the pupils of Shemaiah 
and Abtalion (see C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers J , Cambridge, 1897, p. KJ), and that tradition 
is emphatic in describing lum as in his prime when 
he first arrived in Jerusalem, the inference is 
warranted that he was born about a century and a 
half before the destruction of the second Temple. 
No credence attaches to the statements {Sijj/ut 1 
Ber&khdh, 30) that he was forty yeais of age when 
he left Babvlon, that he spent forty more as a 
student under the ‘ pair ’ (see Taylor, p. 14, noto 
9), or that he was named and elected president of 
the Sanhedrin at the age of eighty, ana filled that 
office for foity years more. All tins is clearly due 
to an endeavour to mako Hillel’s career a parallel 
with that of Moses, just as he is hailed elsewhere 
( Sukk&h , 20a) as a second Ezra, who, like the first, 
comes from 13aby)on to rescue God’s Law from 
complete oblivion. Talmudic report nnrnes him 
among the men who held tho Presidency about 100 
years before the national catastrophe ( Shabbath , 
15a). There is, therefore, good ground for dating 
his death at about 10 n C 

Of his family little is known. Tradition traces 
its pedigree, through the female line, back to king 
David (Jerus. Ta'amth iv. 2). His father's name 
is not givon, but a brother of his, Shebna, is 
mentioned as engaged in mercantile pursuits 
(So(d, 2la), and from him Hillel is supposed to have 
received substantial pecuniary assistance, though 
the passage just referred to admits also of tlie 
contrary interpretation. 

Hillel from his earliest youth is repi esented as a 
student. Babylon then offered only scant oppor- 
tunity for acquiring sound education m the things 
pertaining to the Law. * What may one look for 
in a Babylonian ’ ' was the constant scornful query 
which came from the tongue of the Palestinians, 
who held the would -lie scholars from Babylon in 
slight esteem— a fact which Hillel was to discover 
the very first tune he took a decided part in Bot- 
tling a controverted point of ritual practice (Jerus. 
Fes. vi. 1). Tho limited facilities which Jus home- 
land afforded for attaining full mastery of the 
intricacies of the Law induced him, in the prime of 
his manhood, to emigrate to Jerusalem (see Siphra 
Tazrid, § 10, where the perplexities are enumerated 
on which he felt light would be shed in the Jeru- 
salem academy). Without means of subsistence, 
lie braved the hardships of the poor student's life 
in order to satiate his mind with abundance of 
knowledge. Arrived in Jerusalem, he supported 
his family and himself by precarious manual 
labour. (Later Rabbinical authorities report his 
occupation to have been that of a hewer of wood 
[Kesseph Mishneh to Maimonules, Ihlkhoth Tab 
mud Torah i. 9].) Out of his meagre earnings he 
was able to save enough to pay the small fee which 
the doorkeeper exacted from the students attend- 
ing the lectures. But— so runs the story — one 
Sabbath eve he found himself without money. 
Yet this did not deter him. He climbed up at the 
window, listening intently to the word of God as 
explained by Shemaiah and Abtalion. It was in 
the month of febeth, midwinter, and the night 
was cold and snow fell thickly. Unmindful of 
physical discomfort, absorbed in following the ex- 
positions of the teachers, he neither felt numbness 
creeping on, nor was he aware of the increasing 
mass of snow that enveloped him. In the morning, 
Atyalion, trying to discover why the room con- 
tinued dark long after the expected hour of light, 
spied Hillel undei a mantle of snow three cubits 


thick, his life well-nigh extinct. Though it was 
the Sabbath, they hi ought him in and proceeded 
to revive him, saying that for one so worthy the 
Sabbath might be desecrated. This experience of 
his came to oe cited against the plea of poverty as 
an excuse for neglecting study ( Yoma, 356). 

If Hillel’s peiHonal circumstances were not of 
the easiest, tno political conditions of the times 
were by no means propitious to the peaceful pursuit 
of las studies. Ilcrod persecuted the teachers of 
the Law unsparingly. Internal dissensions be- 
tween the contending politico-ieligious factions 
(Pharisees and Sadducees) added an element of 
uncertainty to the situation. This may have been 
the leason why Hillel returned to his native land. 
It is not known when he left Jerusalem, or how 
long he stayed m Babylon. The fact that when 
he emerged into publicity — according to some, m 
consequence of a call sent him to Babylon — the 
‘ sons of Batheira ’ were at tlie head of the school, 
and the practice of the ‘ pair ’ who preceded them 
apparently was forgotten, would seem to indicate 
that his absence baa been of long duration. The 
identity of these ‘sons of Batheira’ is in doubt. 
The name is most likely that of a Sadducman 
school, partisans of Herod. This would explain 
their ignoranco of the practice of their predecessors, 
and their disinclination to base decisions of ritual 
matters on reasoning by analogy and a fortiori , 
and the other methods of exegesis employed by 
Hillel. This is shown by the incident related in 
the Talmud to account for the withdrawal of the 
sons of Batheira from, and the elevation of Hillel 
to, the Presidency (Jerus. Pes. vi. 1, Bab. Pcs. 06a). 

The fourteenth day of Nison, the eve of Passover, chanced to 
coincide with the Sabbath Grave doubts arose whether the 
Paschal lamb could be slaughtered at such a time But one 
who remembered that Hillel had been one of Shemaiah’s and 
Abtalion’s students suggested that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to him, notwithstanding the jeering comment of others 
that he was a Babylonian (see above) Hillel came and decided 
tho question in the affirmative, contending that the Passover 
saenfioe set aside the Sabbath-Injunction (nut? firm HDD) He 
basod his opinion on these considerations Passover was, like 
the daily offering ( tdmtd , vpfl), a community and nota private 
offering , and, as the tdmtd set aside the Sabbath, so*lid the 
Passover lamb Moreover, when speaking of the tdmtd, Scrip- 
ture employs the term b'md'Adha, • in its season'— a term used 
also in connexion with the Passover sacrifice Hence the latter 
is in the same category as the former Again, neglect of the 
tdmtd entails lighter punishment than non-observance of the 
Passover, which is visited with k&reth, ‘excision ' The pre- 
sumption in favour of the Passover is, therefore, all the stronger 
than it reasonably could be in the case of the others. These 
arguments failed to convince his opponents until Hillel remem- 
bered that he had heard them from nis teaohers, whereupon be 
was appointed N&si, ‘ head ' 

The historical accuracy of this story may safely 
be doubted. The narrative proves, however, that 
‘tlie Babylonian’ for some time must have led a 
growing opposition to the Benfi-Batheira, bringing 
to bear on the text of Scripture a method of inter- 

f iretation not in favour with them, and clinching 
lis arguments by appealing to the authority ana 
precedents of lus masters. Finally, Hillel suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Batheirites. His main 
support may have been Herod, who at this period 
of his reign was anxious for peace, and, therefore, 
not disinclined to the election of a * man of peace,’ 
such as Hillel was (see below), to the presidency. 

Certain it is that Hillel is associated with the 
formulation of exegetic&l rules (rfnt?, midddth, 

* measures ’). He is credited with having developed 
seven of them— by later teaohers enlarged to 
thirteen. Though probably not the inventor of the 
method, which orthodox Jewish tradition regards 
as of Mosaic origin (Sank. 99a), Hillel may be 
held to have been among the first to divide these 
rules into distinct categories (Hillel’s catalogue is 
given in Siphra at the end of the Baraitha <TR. 
Yishmael, and again in ch. 37 of the Abhoth of R, 
Nathan, and in the Tostfta Sank. 7). 
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Not many ritual-legalistic decisions are re- 
membered as HilleTs. On a few points he is 
reported to have differed from his Vice-President 
Snammai, who inclined to more rigid constructions 
of the Law. Both of them founded schools, not 
always agreeing in theory or practice. But these 
controversies are of too technical a character to be 
noticed here. Hillel is also mentioned as a com- 
piler of Mishnayoth { Yebhdmdth, 37a). 

Of greater interest as throwing light on the 
attitude of Hillel to the letter of the Law are the 
Tekanoth, the modifying arrangements, of which he 
was the author. War, failure of crops, and the 
policy of spoliation pursued by Herod, which led 
to excessive burdens of taxation, had reduced the 
people to distressing poverty. The dispossessed 
were forced to resort to loans, while those m better 
circumstances were little inclined to make the 
advances m view of the provision of the Penta- 
teuch, according to which the advent of the 
Sabbatical year 1 outlawed * all indebtedness. To 
meet the situation, Hillel devised the prosbol (irpbs 
f3ov\jj)y which enabled the creditor, by making the 
court his agent, to whom before the Sabbatical 
year he had assigned his claim, to collect his due 
from his debtors even after the Sabbatical year 
(Shebhi'ith x. 3 ; Gitftn iv. 3). Similar relief was 
obtained* by anothei of his ‘ arrangements,’ which 
provided that in case of the absence of the (tempo- 
rary) purchaser of a house in a walled city the 
original propnetor could repay the purchase price 
into the hands of the court or deposit it in the 
4 hall of the hewn stones ’ ( lishJchath hdgdzUh) and 
re-enter into the possession of the house. He was 
prompted to devise ithis procedure in order to 
circumvent the strategy of the purchaser, who 
often went into hiding the last day of the year— ■ 
the penod of grace for the redemption of Buch 
property, according to the Pentateuch — and, not 
being repaid, refused to release the house {' Ara- 
jehm ix 4). The legitimacy of the i*sue of 
certain marriages contiactod in Alexandria being 
doubted^ Hillel, construing the marriage contract 
according to its intent, declined to stigmatize the 
children as bastards ( Baba mesi'a, 104ct). 

Hillel’s great distinction, however, was won as a 
teacher of ethics, both by precept and by example. 
A man of peace-loving disposition, of tender, 
humane sympathies, of genuine piety, of tiue 
humility, ne stands forth a shining exemplar of 
the virtues which his religion consecrated, lielovecl 
by his contemporaries, he has lived in the memory 
of posterity as the teacher m whom came to flower 
the sweetest and the strongest gifts that faith m 
Israel’s God had power to stimulate. 

Of lus ‘sayings* — reported partly in Aramaic, 
his native idiom, partly in Hebrew, and some of 
them m both Hebrew and Aramaic versions— some 
are oontained in the collection of Jewish ethical 
maxims left by the Tannaim, the masteis of the 
Mishna (Taylor, op. at.). The high estimate he 
placed on peace is revealed by this saying : 

'Be ot the disciples ot Aaron, loving peace and pursuing it, 
loving all mankind (or all created beings) and bringing them 
nigh to the Torah * (Abhoth i. 18) 

Humility, wholly free from pretence, is the key- 
note of this observation : 

‘A name made great is a name destroyed ; he who increases 
not, decreases; and he who will not learn (perhaps teach) 
deserves slaughter, and he who serves himself with the tiara 
(is arrogant) perishes ’ (ib. 14). 

The clearest insight into the relation between 
egoism and altruism, positing the duty of self- 
reliance and self-development as the means of 
rendering service unto others — a conception which 
is characteristically Jewish and soundly and sanely 
limits both self-effacement and self-aggrandize- 
ment — is exhibited in the words : 

'If lam not for myself, who is for me? And if I am only for 
myself, what am I ? If not now, when then ?* (ib. 15). 


Egoism and self-sufficiency found no favour in 
his eyes. 

‘ Separate not thyself from the community, and trust not m 
thyself before the day of thy death , judge not thy fellow until 
thou couiest into his place , do not delay teaching , say not, 
" When I have leisure, I shall study ” ; perchance tnou inayest 
not have leisure * (ib. ii. 6 , see Taj lor, op. ett. p. SO, note ll> 

Ignorance and vulgarity preclude piety. 

'No boor is a siufearer, nor is the unrefined pious; the 
shamefaced is not apt to learn, nor the passionate (prone to 
anger) fit to teach. Nor is every one that has much traffic 
wise. In a place where there are no men, endeavour to be a 
man ’ (id 6). 

The thought that, as we do unto others, so will 
we be done by he put into tins language, suggested 
by the sight of a skull floating on the water : 

' Beoause thou drownedst, they drowned Ihee , and they that 
drowned thee shall in turn be drowned * (id 7). 

That ease and luxury are, in the ultimate 
analysis, burdens is the dominant emphasis of this 
saying of his : 

‘More flesh, more worms; more maid servant*, more lewd 
ness , more men servants, more theft,* etc (ib 8) ' But he who 
hath gotten unto bimself the words of the Torah hath gotten 
unto himself life in the world to come ’ (id ). 

For most of the preceding sentences, he could 
easily have selected as supporting authority one or 
the other Biblical passage. In recording other 
sayings of his, this has been done (see W. Bacher, 
Die Agada dcr Tannaitcn, i., s.v. ' Hillel ’), and, as 
the apostrophe to the skull m Abhoth ii. 7 suggests, 
he was by no means averse to employing the mashal , 

arable, or simile. Pointing to the statues of the 

mgs in the theatres and the circuses, he deduces 
from the duty to keep them clean by washing and 
scouring them, which is incumbent on the keeper, 
that laid on man to keep his body clean by bathing, 
for the human body is made in the image of Goa 
(Midrash Lev. liabba xxxiv. ; Yalkut to Pr ll 17 ). 
The soul he likens to a guest whose enteitainment 
(t.e. study) was expected of man ( ib .). 

The proselyte anecdotes of winch Hillel is the 
hero are characteristic tributes to his humanity, 
his forbearance, his patience — traits which stand 
out all the more prominently because they aro in 
contrast with the contrary dispositions of Ins 
colleague Sh animal. How Hillel remains unper- 
turbed under the greatest provocation is tola m 
the story of the man who made a wager that he 
would succeed m angering Hillel, and failed lgno- 
miniously (Shab. 31a ; Taylor, p. 23. note 33). 
The * Golden Rule,’ virtually the saying, ' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19 18 ), 
he names the fundamental principle of the Jewish 
religion, and designates everything else as an 
unfolding thereof. Thus, in conversation with a 
proselyte who promised to accept Judaism provided 
it could be taught him during the time lie could 
stand on one foot (i e. stante pede, briefly and with- 
out unnecessary delay), Hillel replied: ‘What is 
hateful unto thee do not do unto tny fellow. This 
is the great foundation ; the rest is commentary. 
Go now and learn.’ This negative formulation of 
the 1 Golden Rule ’ is not less comprehensive than 
its NT counterpart (see JE, art. ‘Golden Rule,’ 
vi, 21 ; and art. under that title in the present 
work). 

The esteem in which Hillel was held led posterity 
to attribute to him the knowledge of God’s true 
name and that of the speech of plants and buds 
and of many peoples (A. Jellmek, Beth Jia- 
Midrash, Leipzig, 1853-78, ii. 117; Mass. Sophenm 
xvi. 9). But the tribute paid him at his oier in 
the lament, ' Woe ! Departed is the pious man. 
Woe 1 gone is the humble man, the disciple of 
Ezra’ (Sa»A. 11a; Sofa, 486), showed how his 
worth was recognized by those who had heard him 
' praise God every day * (Beq&h, 10a), who had been 
inspired by his faith in God, so intense that be was 
confident ‘ outcry at adversity did not proceed from 
his house ’ ( Berakhoth , QOa ; Jems. Beralchoth, 146 ), 
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who had been taught by hnu true charily, which 
endeavoured to lestore to the dependent all the 
comforts and honour of his better aays ( Ketubhoth , 
67b), and who had by him been brought ‘ to scatter 
(learning generously) when there are men to gather 
in ’ (Berakhoth, 63a). 

liiTKfiATU&E — IV. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 1., 
Strosaburjr, 1884 , I H. Weiss, Dor Dor we Dorthaw, Vienna, 
1878 , H Graetz, History of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1888; A. 
Geiger, Vorlesungen fiber die Oeschiehte des Judenthvms, i , 
llorlin reprint, 1909, JJS, art. ‘HlUel,* vi. 897. 

Emil O. Hirsch. 

HIMYARITES.—See Africa, Sab^ans. 

HlNAYANA. — Ifina means 'abandoned,’ 'low,' 
# tnean,’ ‘misciable’; y&na means ‘carnage,’ 
‘means of piogression,’ ‘vehicle’; the compound 
word Hinayuna, as used of religious opinions, 
means a wretched, bad method, or system, for pro- 
gress on the way towards Balvation. It was a term 
of abuse occasionally used by some of the later 
Buddhist authors, who wrote m Sanskrit, to stigma- 
tize or depieciate those older teachings which they 
desired to supersede. The use of the term m India, 
however, is exceedingly rare — not that the theo- 
logians of the later aeistio Buddhist schools were 
not suio they wore right; but the word was not 
polite, and the needs of controveisy could be met 
without it. It might lie now left in fit obscurity, 
had it not been adopted by one or two well-known 
Chineso and European writers, to whose sym- 
pathies it appealed, and who have made it a corner- 
stone of their view's on the history of Buddhism. 
This makes it desirable to summarize the httlo 
that is known on the subjoct of the so-called Illna- 
y Ana schools. 

I. Origin and date of the term.— I ^ the present 
stage of our knowledge of the history of Buddhism 
we sutler from a serious gap in the chain of avail- 
able authorities. From the rise of Buddhism 
down to the time of A6oka ( q.v ), we have docu- 
ments of varying age and importance, whioh enable 
us to draw a fanly accurate picture of the original 
Buddhism as untferstood by the early Buddhists, 
and also of the changes m doctrine down to the 
dose of that period. The majority of these 
documents are m P&li, but there are a number of 
side-lights as to detail from other sources, both 
early and late. 

The following period of about tliree centuries, 
fiom A6oka to Kamslca, is an almost complete 
blank. Even the dale of Kanaka is uncertain. 
The able and sober discussion of the question by 
II. Oldenberg in the JPTS for 1912, the latest 
utterance on the point, suggests the end of the 1st 
cent A.D or the commencement of the 2nd as the 
most probable approximate time of Kanaka’s ac- 
cession. We have notices from Chinese sources as 
to national migrations in Central Asia, which re- 
sulted m successive movements of nomad tribes 
into the districts adjacent to the extreme N.W. of 
India. These notices are not always very clear, 
and at times appear conflicting ; but they are suf- 
ficient to show that such movements in Central A sia 
were continually taking place during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Chnutian era, and cul- 
minated in the conquest, not indeed of India, but 
of Kashmir and the Panjftb, and of the districts 
round Mathura and Gujarat, by hordes of uncivil- 
ized nomads, mostly Huns or Sakas by race. These 
aliens adopted the religion, language, and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian peoples, mostly Buddhist, whom 
they conquered. Kanaka, the most famous and 
powerful of their princes, became a Buddhist ; and 
lavishly supported the Buddhist scholars in Kash- 
mir, who belonged to the Sabbatthivdda, the Realist 
school. 

The result of these events was a momentous 
change afleoting all the subsequent history of India. 


Politically the centre of power was moved, for 
centuries, from the east to the west of the con- 
tinent. Linguistically the Kosala dialect, of which 
Pali is the literary form, had to yield its place, as 
the lingua franca of political, religious, and literary 
circles, to the dialect of Kashmir, of which Sanskrit 
is the literary form. 1 In religion a complete trans- 
formation was gradually but surely brought about. 
The brave barbarians became Buddhist so far as 
they were able. But they were so soaked in ani- 
mistic superstitions that their ability was equal to 
the task only after they had brought down the 
religion to the level of their own understanding. 
There hod been a slackening already. It is ap- 
parent in the later parts of the Nikayas themselves, 
and is shown quite clearly by the questions con- 
sidered in the Katha Vatthu as being discussed in 
the schools at the date when that work was com- 
posed (c. 250 B.C ). From the time of Kanaka the 
whole pow’er and influence of the Imperial State 
were thrown on the side of the animistic tendencies, 
and it was within the boundaries of the empne of 
the Kushan Tatars that the more important of the 
innovations were intiodueed into Buddhist doctrine. 

A precisely similar series of events took place in 
Europe A wave of invasion, similar to that 
which brokeon the N.W. frontiers of India, and due, 
indeed, to smulai national movements m Central 
Asia, broke in its turn over Europe. The Goths 
and Vandals adopted the faith of the Roman 
Empire. But, in adopting it, they contributed 
largely to the changes — some would call them 
deteriorations— that had already set in. When the 
conflict of nations subsided, the religion of the 
Roman Empire had become Roman Catholicism ; 
politically the Continent was broken up among a 
large number of petty principalities, and such philo- 
sophy as survi\ ed was pei force of ono and the same 
authorized pattern. 

At the corresponding period in India, we find 
Buddhists who had borrowed fiom tho pagans, an; 1 
pagans who had adopted and improved upon the 
conflicting speculations of tho many Buddhist 
schools. Philosophy was very much alive; and 
quite a number of conflicting systems were able, m 
the absence of even any attempt at authoritative 
suppression, to appeal to the sullrages of inquirers. 
It was at this stage that the word Hinay&na came 
into use. The oldest datable mention of the word 
is in the Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by Fa-Hian, 
written shortly after his return to China in A.D. 414. 
He states, m his account of Shen Slien (N.W. of 
Tibot) : 

‘ The King’ professed our Law (Pharma), and there might be 
In the country tnoro than three thousand monks who were all 
students of the Hinayftna '* 

In about half a dozen other passages he has 
similar statements. Legge, in his note on this 
passage, says that there were three vehicles — the 
larger, smaller, and middle {mahd, hina, and mad- 
hyama), suggesting, therefore, that Fa-Hian had 
these three In his mind It is, however, by no 
means quite certain what the word, at that date, 
exactly meant, or what Fa-Hian had in view, 
whether he had learnt the phrase in China, or 
picked it up during his travels in India. It is not 
probable that Legge’s suggestion is right. That 
group of three vehicles has not been found else- 
where. The Saddharma Pundarika, which is 
later, gives a different group of three : krdvaka, 
pacceka-buddha, and mahd — in which Hinaydna 
does not occur. This group seems to have been 
widely known, as it is found also in the 3rd cent, in 
Ceylon, only applied to the word ( vachana ) instead 
of to the vehicle (ydna).* 
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The word occurs in the Lolita Virion*, 1 in a 
long list of qualities or states of mind, each of 
which is said to conduce to some other quality. 
In this list it is said : 

* Thought, that opening (or beginning) of religioue light, con- 
duces to scorn for a wean method ' (Wnoydno). 

Unfortunately, the date of the existing text of 
this work (which has been certainly recast once, 
and perhaps oftener) is late and uncertain. 3 Such 
a Use as this lies peculiarly open, in a re-casting 
of the work, to sectarian interpolation ; and the 
passage throws little light on the meaning of the 
word, as it is short and ambiguous. It might 
equally well be rendered * scorn for the Hlnayana.’ 

Nearly two centuries and a half later we know 
that another Chinese pilgiim, I-Tsing, explained 
the word Rinayd.no as meaning one who did not 
believe in the various deities and heavens created by 
the later schools Fa-Hian may have thought 
the same, or he may have had, not a negative, but 
a positive tost \ that a Hinay&nist, for instance, 
was one who still believed in the Aryan eightfold 
Path ; or he may simply have considered that a 
HfnaySmst woe a man who belonged to one or other 
of the eighteen primitive schools The last seems 
the most probable explanation It was the easiest 
way to diaw the line. We know from Fa-Hian’s 
36th chapter (Legge, p. 98) that he was familiar 
with the list of these schools current among so 
many of the Buddhists. But, whatever be the 
exact meaning attached to the woid Jlinaydna by 
Fa-Hian, it is probable, from his use of the Chmeso 
equivalent of it, that the word, and with it the 
division of Buddhists into Hlna-yftnibts and Malik- 
yknists, was alieady current in India in the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

2. The Hinay&na schools.— We have quite a 
number of copies of the list lust referred to. The 
Sinhalese give it in half a dozen different books, 
from the 4th cent a d. downwards. They all 
agree in the names, having taken them from tho 
Still older, but now lost, Sinhalese Atthakathd. St. 
Julien 8 reproduces five distinct lists from the 
Chmesm Schiefner, Waasihef, and itocklnll give 
us other lists from the Tibetan. 4 These eight 
differ from one another, and from the Pali list, 
in a few of the names ; omitting one or two, and 
adding others. Each of them also pretends to be 
able to say of each school that it arose out of some 
other, anu gives the name of the latter. In the 
details of these statements they also differ ; and it 
is most unlikely that their language can ever have 
been exact except in a very limited sense. They 
can, at most, when they agiee, aftord us some guide 
to the relative age of the various schools within tho 
period of a century and a half — from the time of 
the Council of Vesfill to that of the Council of 
Patna (about 400-250 B C.)— within which they 
are all said to have arisen. 

All the lists agree, however, in one point of great 
historical importance. Each of them gives one par- 
ticular school, ‘ the School of the Presbyters^ or 
4 the School of Distinction ’ ( Thera-vddins, Vibhajja- 
vddms), as the original from which each of the 
seventeen others was ultimately descended. 8 

We have information as to some of the doctrines 
of several of these schools in the Kathd Vatthu (3rd 
cent. B.c.) and its commentary (5th cent. A.D.). 

1 R Mitra’s ed., Calcutta, 1877, p. 38. 

a See M. Winternlta, Ge»ch. der vruL Lxtleratur, it (Leipzig, 


1918) 199. 

*JA, 1869, p 327 ft 

*8ee W. Geiger, Mahdvaihsa (tr. PTS, 1912, p. 277). He baa 
mode a comparative table of *11 the lists 
s II. Pischel {Ltben und Lehr e dee Buddha 8, Leipzig, 1910, 


of one sect.’ This » inaccurate in several ways. It implies 
that there were sects (like European scots) ; that each bad a 
separate canon ; and that each canon stood on a level in respect 
of age. Not one of these implications is supported by tbe 
evidence. 


This has been specified, and discussed, together 
with other information, in two articles by the pre- 
sent writer. 1 The conclusions reached are s 

( 1 ) The data are not sufficient to enable ua to give a 
complete description of the doctrines, or even of the 
innovations, current in any one particular school. 

(2) The principal innovations discussed in the 
Kathd Vatthu relate, not to ethics or philosophy, 
but to Buddhology. 

(3) Both the commentator and Fa-Hian, writing in 
the 5th cent. A D., are agreed in granting only to 
three or four of these schools any considerable im- 
portance. 

(4) Yuan Chwftng, writing at the end of the 7th 
cent. A.D., attaches importance to the same schools 
only. It is very doubtful whether any of the others 
haa had, at anytime, either large numbers or much 
influence. 

(5) The figures given ua by Yuan Chw&ng — he 
stayed many years in India, travelled extensively, 
and usually recorded, where he Btopped, the ap- 
proximate number of members of the Order, and 
the school they adhered to— reveal the astounding 
fact that even as late as the end of our 7th cent , 
that is, the 13th cent, of Buddhism, no fewer than 
two-tlnrds of the 200,000 bhikkhus in India and its 
confines still adhered to one or other of the primi- 
tive schools. The allurement of the myriads of 
resplendent deities created by the Mahkyknist theo- 
logians, and that of the new ethics based on belief 
in those deities, had equally failed to attract them. 

(6) These schools have been, and are still, often 
called 4 sects.’ This is a mistake. They had no 
sopaiate hierarchies, presbyteries, or other forms 
of church government ; no separate dress, churches, 
or services. They were more like the Low, Broad, 
and High Churchmen among the Episcopal clergy. 
And, as in the Anglican Church, each individual 
combined the various tendencies in varying degrees. 
This may explain how the same people are classed 
under the names of different schools. Thus, the 
bhikkhus in Ceylon called themselves Thera-vadins ; 
Fa- Hum, who stayed two years m the island, ap- 
parently thinks (Legge p. Ill) that they were 
Mahlfsasakas ; Yuan (Jhw&ng (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwana’s Travels , London, 1904-05, u. 234) calls 
them Mahkykmst Sthaviras. 

(7) From what has been stated above as to the 
many lists of the 18 schools it seems clear that the 
num oer 18 is purely conventional— a round number. 
Were we to make a new list, including all the 
names found either m the old lists or m inscrip- 
tions (such, for example, as those mentioned in 
JRAS, 1891, p. 410 ; 1892, p. 697), we should have 
28 or 30. That none of the names appeals m the 
earliest inscriptions would seem to show that not 
much weight was attached to them in the earliest 
tunes. When the schools are mentioned, the name 
of each is given separately. A Hlnaykna school as 
designating a body of men is never referred to. So 
with the Mah&yftna. There are a score or more of 
schools that must be included under that name. 
Some of them to-day in Japan have become sects 
with separate revenues, government, dress, doc- 
trines, and services. To compare Hlnaykna with 
Mahkykna it is necessary, if one would serve any 
useful historical purpose, to compare the whole of 
the one with the whole of the other. The position 
will best be understood in tbe West if it bo pointed 
out that the Mahkykna schools bear a relation to 
the Hlnaykna schools similar to the relation borne 
by the various Homan and Greek Catholic schools 
to the early Christian ones. This similarity is due 
to similar causes (one of which was mentioned 
above). But there are also remarkable and in- 
teresting differences. The most noteworthy of 
these is that the early forms of thought subsisted 

i JRAS, 1891, 1892. 
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in India through so many centuries, while in 
Europe they were allowed to persist, if they per- 
sisted at all, only miderground. When toleiation 
was the rule in India, the Inquisition was busy in 
Europe. 

Those schools, apart from the original school of 
the Therav&dins, which would seem, from our late 
and scanty evidence, to have been of some import- 
ance, are the following : — 

(i.) Sammitiya. — Yuan ChwSng estimates their 
numbers m the 7th cent, as about 43,000 bhikkhus, 
of whom about half were m Sind, and the rest 
scattered through the Gauges valley or in Avanti 
They are referred to nineteen times in the com- 
mentary on the Kathd Vatthu. 

(u.) The Sabbatthivddins (Realists) — In the 7th 
cent, they were m the terri tones beyond the ex- 
treme N.W. frontier of India, and Yuan Clvw&ng 
reckons their number there at about 12,000. Fn- 
Hian docs not mention them, and Buddhaghosa 
{q.v.) iefcrs to them only three times. But Taka- 
kusu, m hisimpoitant article m the JPTS for 190"), 
has shown how very great was the influence of tins 
school of thought at the court of Kanaka, and after- 
waids ; and has given a summary of the contents of 
seven of their woiks. Probably A6vagho$a (q v. ), 
the celebrated court-poet and dramatist in Kan- 
aka’s time, was a Realist. The Lalita Vtstara is 
believed to be founded on the text of an older bio- 
graphy of the Buddha current in this school ; and 
about half of the legends in the collection called 
Divydvaddna are also thought to have been takon 
over from a woik on Canon Law used by the 
Realists. 1 

(ui ) Andhaka (Andhras) — Buddhagho^a, in his 
eommentaiy on the Kathd Vatthu, attaches more 
importance to these, the inhabitants of the S E., 
than to all the othei schools put together But 
they are mentioned now here else, and we do not 
know even the titles of any of their books. 

(iv ) Mahd-sdnqhika. — They are mentioned by 
Buddhaghoga sixteen times, and a branch of them, 
the Lokottara-vftdins, was found still existing m 
the 7th cent by Yuan Cliwang in Bauuyan. Tney 
are particularly interesting as being the original 
authors of the collection of legends called the Mahd- 
vastn, where we find the germ of the docetic 
theories, dealt with under Docktism (Buddhist). 

A good deal of the literature of these, and of the 
other Rchoola of eaily Buddhism, is still extant in 
Chinese tianslations. It is not likely that, in the 
fine collection of translations of Buddhist Sanskrit 
works into Tibetan, made fiom the 9th cent, on- 
wards, there will be anything left of the works of 
these older schools. In the Buddhist Sanskrit M SS 
m our libraries there are, however, many books, 
whose titles we know, that will undoubtedly 
throw much light on the interesting and important 
historical problem of the gradual growth and change 
of early Buddhist thought and doctrine. The 
publication of these works is the greatest desideia- 
tum in the present state of our knowledge. The 
beginning we know well. The Pali Text Society 
has now (1913) published 73 volumes of the works, 
early and late, of the original school, the Thera- 
vfidms. We know a good deal about the end— the 
final shapes taken by the various schools of later 
Buddhism still existing in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
For the intervening periods very little, apart from 
story-books and collections of edifying tales, has 
as yet been made available for European scholars. 

It will be sufficiently evident from the above why 
it is that no attempt has yet been made in Europe 
to elucidate the history of these schools, or to trace 
the development of their dootrine. j 

Litbiutuiii.— T he authorities have been given In the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

1 W intern It*, op. oit. pp. 198, m I 


HINDUISM.— x. Definition.— ' Hinduism ’ is 
the title applied to that form of religion which pre- 
vails among the vast majority of the present popu- 
lation of the Indian Empire. Brahmanism {q.v.), 
winch is the term generally used to designate the 
higher and more philosophical form of modem 
Hinduism, is more properly restricted to that 
development of the faith which, under Brahman 
influence, succeeded to Vedism, or the animistic 
worship of the greater powers of Nature. 

The name 4 Hindu ' carries ua back to the period of the invasion 
of the Peninsula by the Aryan tribes from the N or N W. The 
word Smdhu was applied by them to the great liver of the west, 
the modern Indus ; and, though in Vedio literature aindhu was 
used as an appellative noun for ‘river’ in general, throughout 
Indian history it remained the name of its powerful guardian 
river, the Indus. A common term for the ancient Aryan settle- 
ments in the Pan )5b was 4 the Seven llivers ’ (sapta tindhavah) 
The name 4 Hindu ’ appears in the form Ht n auS in the inscrip- 
tion on the monument of Darius Hystaspes near Persepolis (c. 
486 B.o ) , B6d{d) ii in the later Heb. literature (Eat l 1 8») ; and 
in its modern form (c 440 b.c ) in Herodotus (in 98). The 
question of the so-called 4 Aryan invasion ’ of N India has been 
re-opened, from the Dravidlan standpoint, by P T. Srinivas 
Iyengar ( Journal lloyal Society of Arts, lx [1912] 841 ff ), who 
opposes ftisley’s theory of a complete occupation of the Punjab 
by Aryan tribes accompanied by their women, and a subsequent 
interruption of communication with Central Asia, which en- 
sured tne puritv of the race in that province He asserts that 
the ‘only certain difference between the Arya and the Dasyu 
... is one of cult,’ that is, of fire rites. 4 The language and the 
cult of the Aryan were borrowed from without, and profoundly 
altered on Indian soil. If this cultural drift had been ac- 
companied by any appreciable racial drift, if the cult and 
language had been brought into India by any considerable body 
of foreigners, who formed a race by themselves, and lived apart 
from the native raceB, neither the cult nor the language would 
have undergone such serious alterations os they have, but would 
have remained relatively pure Hence we may conclude, with 
a fair degree of certainty, that in the second millennium sea 
foreign tongue and a foreign cult drifted into India, and were 
adopted by oertain tnbes, later called Aryas, among whom the 
cult and the speech developed in new ways, and distinguished 
the tribes that possessed them from the other tiibes of tins 
country.’ 

a Statistics —According to the Census of 1901, the total 
population of the Indian Empire was 294,801,056, of whom 
207,147,026 (70 3 per cent) declared themselves to be Hindus Of 
these the vast majority (207,060,667) professed to follow tho 
BrAhmanical or orthodox form of the faith, the small minority 
belonging to the modern theistic sects, such as the Brahma and 
Arya Sam&jes If to the body of doclarod Hindus be added 
Sikhs (2,195,839) and Jains (1,834.148), both of whom claim to be 
Hindus, the total adherents of Hinduism amount to 2D, 676,518 
If the estimates of H. Zeller be accepted, Hinduism thus stands 
numerically third among the religions of the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by Christians (534,940,000) and followers of Confucius 
(300,000.000) 

The distribution of Hindus throughout the Empire varies 
greatly The most Hindu province Is Onssa, m Bengal, where 
94 7 per cent of the total population follow this faith In suc- 
cession to this follow Mjsore (92-0 per cent): Madras (89 1), 
Bombay, excluding Sind and Gujar&t (88 9) ; Hyderabad or the 
Dominions of the Nix&m(86 6) , the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh (85 4 ) , the Central Provinces (82 7) ; Central India (80 9) , 
Baroda (79 2) , Bombay, the whole Presidency (76’6) ; Travancore 
(08*9); Bengal, the whole Presidency (63*8). The least Hindu 
portions of the Empire are the N W, Frontier Province with the 
Panjib (85 6), 8md (23 4 ), and Burma (4 8) , In tho first two 
Hinduism having given way to Islam, m the third to Buddhism 
In Eastern Bengal the percentage of Hindus has been reduced by 
the notable extension of Muhammadanism, and m Travancore 
of Christianity. 

Hinduism is thus strongest in the moie isolated 
portions of the Peninsula — Orissa, Mysore, Madras, 
and the Deccan or central plateau — where the in- 
fluence of foreign religions has been weakest; in 
regions like the Panjftb, the Frontier Province, and 
Sind, Islam has been dominant ; m Eastern Bengal 
in later times it has grown at the expense of Hindu- 
ism. The accuracy of these statistics is, however, 
seriously impaired by the difficulty of dealing with 
the beliefs of the non-Aryan or so-called * Drandian’ 
population. The well-organized forest tnbes, who 
in 1901 numbered 8,584,149 (2*9 per cent of the total 
population), were generally classed as Animists. 
But besides these there are vast masses of people 
drawn from the lower strata of the population 
throughout the Empire whose connexion with 
orthodox Hinduism is hardly more than nominal. 

Besides the Hindus settled within the Empire, 
some adherents of the faith are found beyond its 
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limits. Early traditions in W. India tell of fleets 
from the coasts of Sind and Gujar&t conveying 
emigrants to Cambodia and Java, and Ptolemy’s 
map of the Indo-Chinese coast contains Skr. names, 
indicating the existence of Hindu settlements os 
early as the 1st cent. A.D. In Cambodia the re- 
mains at Angkor, Nakhon Wat, Borobtidar, and 
other places are of Indian origin in their details. 
In Java, as m Sumatra, the early ascendancy of 
the Hindus is supported by tradition, and there 
was certainly a period of Buddhism, and then a 
period of aggressive Saivism, followed by an age 
of apparent compromise between the rival faiths. 
Hinduism iinally gave way to Islam, and has been 
extinct for more than four centuries (see ERE ii. 
239 ; EBr u xv. 288 f. , 292, xx vi. 74). But in Bali, 
or Little Java, it still holds its ground in a cor- 
rupted form, sanctioning the custom of widow- 
burning ( sati ) and the traditional fourfold Hindu 
caste system. It is now largely blended with the 
baser forms of Buddhism ana tne animistic cultus 
of evil spirits ( Icdla ). For Hindu emigration to the 
Far East, see V. A. Smith, liist. of Fine Art m 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 259 if. In the 
early centuries Of the Christian era, Hindu literature, 
art, and religion penetrated extensively into Khotan 
and all Chinese Turkist&n up to the frontier of 
China Proper. The discussion of the influence of 
Hindu belief on the religions of the West is beyond 
the scope of this article ; but Flinders Petrie has 
discovei ed portraits at Memphis of an Aryan woman 
from the Pan jab and a seated Hindu figure. 

‘ These are the first remains of Indians known on the Mediter- 
ranean^ Hitherto there have been no material evidences lor 
that connection, which is stated to have existed, both by 
embassies from Egypt and Syria to India, and by the great 
Buddhist mission sent by Asoka os far west as Greece and 
" e. We seem now to have touched the Indian colony in 

S his, and we may hope for more light on that connection 
seems to have been so momentous for Western thoughts 
(W M Flinders Petrie, Man, vlli. [1008] 129 , of. V. A. Smith, 
Atoka 9, Oxford, 1909, p. 43) 

Within recent times Hindu emigrants to S. and 
E. Africa and various ports and trading centres in 
other parts of the world have, in spite of the 
Br&hmjmcal prohibition of ocean travel, earned 
with them their religion and some of their social 
institutions. 

3. Materials for the study of Hinduism.— The 
subject of Hinduism, in many of its varied phases, 
is considered in several articles in this work— those 
describing the great provinces of the Empire ; those 
tracing the development of the faith as illustrated 
by Aryan Religion, Vedic Religion, Brahmanism, 
etc. ; those dealing with the greater gods, religi- 
ous sects, and sacred places. The purpose of this 
aitiele is to discuss, in a general way, tne progres- 
sive evolution of Hinduism, and to group tne facts, 
as far as is possible, in their historical setting. It 
must be remembered, however, that the materials 
for such a survey are in many directions incomplete 
and fragmentary. In the first place, the Hindu 
religious records are of much later date than those 
of Babylonia or Egypt. In Babylonia inscriptions 
from Nippur earlier than the third millennium 
before our era are available ( HDB v. 532; for 
various other estimates, see EBr n iii. 108 if.) ; the 
oldest Egyptian dynasty of which remains have 
been discovered goes back, according to Flinders 
Petrie, to 4777 B.C., or, in a later estimate, to 6510 
{EBr™ ix. 69). The accounts of the origin of 
Hinduism start with the Vedio age, which is be- 
lieved to date from about 1600 B.c. Secondly, 
while the hymns of the Veda embody the naive 
speculations of the early Indo-Aryans on the char- 
acter and functions of their gods, the writings of 
the later Brfihmana period were compiled by the 
priestly olass to support its claims to the leader- 
ship of the Aryan community. A comparison of 
these writings with those of the Buddhists and 


Jains, so far as they have been examined, leads to 
the conclusion that this Br&hmana literature does 
not accurately represent the early development of 
Hinduism (llhys Davids, Buddhist India , 1903, 
p. 149 fl'. ). The historical side, again, of this litera- 
ture is vague and incomplete. These ancient re- 
ligious teachers had little of the historical sense, 
and were not concerned to compile a systematic 
account of political events or of the phases of social 
progress. The inference which they desired to 
suggest was that Br&hmanical Hinduism dates from 
the most ancient period ; that Brahmans have al- 
ways been the political, religious, and social guides 
of the community ; that the orderly progress of 
religious development was never interrupted by any 
violent cataclysm. The literature prepared by 
them contains no adequate account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of Buddhism and Jainism ; and in 
a great measure it ignores the successive invasions 
of N. India by Greeks, Parthians, Scythians, and 
Iluns, of which the two last races profoundly in- 
fluenced the religious and social life of the Hindus. 
To this must be added that lack of historical insight 
and national patriotism which the Hindus share 
with other oriental races. The priestly record of 
the early Hindu period cannot, to any largo extent, 
be supplemented from independent sources. The 
true historical period does not begin before the 7th 
cent. B.C., and 

‘ up to about that time the inhabitants of India, even the most 
intellectual races, seem to have been generally ignorant of the 
art of writing, and to have been obliged to trust to highly trained 
memory for tine transmission of knowledge * (V. A Smith, Early 
Hut. a, Oxford, 1908, p. 24 f ). 

No extant inscription can be assigned to a date 
earlier than that of A6oka (q.v.), the middle of the 
3rd cent B C., while numismatic evidence begins to 
be of value only from the time of the invasion of 
Alexander (i b. 13 if.). The architectural remains 
of the earlier period which have survived are Bud- 
dhist or Jam, not Brahmamcal , and the art and 
stylo are, foi the most part, independent of religion. 
\Ve possess no historical recoids and no sacred 
literatuie of the non- Ary an races of S. India, until 
they came into contact with theHindusof the North. 
That of the Tamils is said to dato only from about 
100 B.c. (V. Kankasabhai, The Tamils . Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 2f ). 

4. Vedic Animism. — The Vedio religion will be 
discussed in a separate article. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that the methods employed 
by the school of my thologists represented in Great 
Britain by F. Max Muller, who evolve a complex 
divine personality from a single physical concept, 
such as the wmd or dawn, are now generally 
discredited m the study of Indian as in that of 
Hellenic myths (Farnell, CVS, Oxford, 1890-1909, 
v. 9 n.). The identification of the titles of the 
Vedic gods m languages akin to the Skr. has been 
widely contested and found to be in a great measure 
unfruitful ; and attention at present is more gener- 
ally concentrated on the comparison of cults rather 
than of divme titles. 

The priests and higher classes of the Indo- Aryan 
community, whose beliefs are represented in the 
Vedio hymns, had raised to the rank of gods the 
greater spirits which control the chief energies of 
Nature ; but the lesser spirits, which were dreaded 
and propitiated by the mass of the people, were 
to a large extent ignored in the religious literature. 
The latter and lower form of Animism, though it 
has been denied that it formed ‘ anything like a 
complete background to Vedic mythology, can be 
traced in the Veda (F. Max Muller, Contrib. to 
the Science of mythology, 1897, i. 211). 

* Everything that impressed the soul with awe or was regarded 
as capable o t exercising a good or evil influence on man, might 
in the Vedio age still become a direct object not only of adoration 
bat of prayer. Heaven, earth, mountains, riven, plants might 
be supplicated as divine powers ; the horse, the cow, the bird 
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of omen. oad other miaul* mlfht bo Invoked ; irn object* 
fashioned by the hand of man, weapon*, the war-oar, the drum, 
the plough. as well as ritual implements, such as the pressing- 
stone ana tne sacrificial post, might be adored ' (A. A. Maodonefl, 
Vedio Mythology, pp. 2, 861., 147 ff) 

Again, many myths (though an attempt has 
been made by Max jM tiller \op. cit. ii. 429, 632, 673] 
to derive them from physical concepts) are of the 
type common to all primitive races. The tales 
of Indra overcome with drink, and committing 
adultery with Asura women ; of the inoest of 
Piajilpati ; of the creation of all things out of the 
severed limbs of a magnified non-natural man, 
Purusa, are all common to savage folk-lore, and 
‘m the religions of even the lowest races, such 
myths . . . are m contradiction with the ethical 
elements of the faith’ (A. Lang, Myth, Ritual , 
and Religion, London, 181)9, i. 9f.). The practice 
of magical rites also forms a link between the 
Aryan and the purely savage culture. It is true 
that magic, in its crudest foim, does not appear in 
the original Veda ; hut the belief in the power of 
formuhe {mantra t see Chakms and Amulets 
[Indian ]) ; the practice of sympathetic or mimetic 
magic, such as tne use of figures which are wounded 
to destroy an enemy ; magical practices connected 
with marriage, initiation, the anointing of the 
king ; the use of homoeopathic magic for the cure 
of baldness or jaundice, are all similar to those 
cm rent among savages at the present day (H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
608, 59, 477, 420f., 607; M. Bloomfield, Atharva- 
veda [SBE xlii. [1897] 7f„ 203 0. Ideas of this 
kind aie most largely found in the Atharvaveda, 
which was compiled from very ancient materials 
after the Aryans had penetrated some distance down 
the valley of the Ganges (Bloomfield, op. ext. Introd. 
xl, xlv). The fact tliat such beliefs were common 
to Aryans and non-Aryans naturally facilitated 
that contamination of the earlier and purer theology 
which developed first into Brahmanism, and at a 
later date into Hinduism. 

Foreign influence in Aryan culture and belief, 
ho view is now gaming ground that the Indo- 
Aryans were not unaflectod by foreign influences. 

(a) Some authorities recognize a stratum of 
Babylonian culture. If about 1400 n.c. the hege- 
mony of Babylon had been established in W. Asia, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its influence 
may have extended to India. The great trade 
routes through Persia and Turkistftn must have 
been conti oiled by the rulers of the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley , ruins of terraced fields and irrigation 
channels in Baluchistan prove that in ancient 
times it must have been a most fertile land, through 
whioh communication between the Euphrates- 
Tijgris and Indus valleys could have been main- 
tained. As early at least as the 7th or 8th cent. 

B c. sea commeice was carried on between the non- 
Aryans of 8 and W. India and Babylon ; and by 
this route the pro-Semitio alphabet, winch is the 
basis of the Indian scripts, reached India (J. 
Kennedy, JKAS, 1898, p 24111'.; Smith, Early 
/fist.*, 25 n. ; Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
Religion [HL, 1887], London, 1891, p. 137 f.). 
Various lines of coincidence between the Baby- 
lonian and early Hindu culture have been traced : 
the resemblance of Babylonian charms against 
disease, evil spirits, and other invocations to those 
of the Atharvaveda (M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bah. and 
Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 263 IF.); the belief in 
sorcery, witchcraft, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days (*6. 268, 328 ff., 380; Sayce, 160, 327); the 
custom at Taxila of selling maidens who failed to 
secure husbands, which was in force at Babylon 
(Herod, i. 196) ; the habit of bunring in terra-cotta 
coffins, found in S. India, which closely resemble 
those of Babylonia {I A v. 265 ; Jastrow, 697 f. ). It 
has also been suggested that India owes to Babylonia 


the introduction of fcriok masonry (/<?/ U. 108), 
the adoption of the seven -days week, and of the 
system of the twenty-four or twenty-seven lunar 
mansions {natyatra) (A . Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit., 
1878, p. 246 ft.). On the other hand, Max Mfiller 
[India, What can it teach us?, 1883, p. 126 ff.) 
strenuously denies that the Vedas show traces of 
Babylonian influence, and M. Hang {Aitareya Brdh - 
mana, 1863, l. 46) suggests that the early astro- 
nomical observations of the Hindus must have been 
made in N. India. In any case, the lunar mansions 
were a late introduction in Babylonia, and, if the 
Hindus borrowed them, it was probably later than 
the 7th cent. B.C. (J. Kennedy, 261, 269; cf., 
farther, F. K. Ginzel, Handb. der mathemat. und 
techn. Chronologic, Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 74-77). A 
recent discussion of the influence of Babylon on the 
religion of Greece shows that ‘ so far as our know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no reason for 
believing that nascent Hellenism, wherever else 
arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, 
was fertilised by the deep springs of Babylonian 
religion or theosophy’ (L. li. Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 307). Further in- 
vestigation may show that these conclusions apply 
to the relations of Babylonia with India. On the 
whole, the influence of Babylonian on Hindu 
culture seems to have been comparatively late, 
and the results of the intercourse of the two races 
have been so thoroughly assimilated that they are 
no longer visiblo on Indian soil. 

In tne case of religion and myth, the primitive 
elements having become worn down or absorbed, 
it is difficult to trace the connexion between the 
two cultures. If the goddess Nana Dev! worshipped 
at Hinglai {gv . ) be identical with the Babylonian 
Nana of Erecli, we may suppose that the cults of 
the Mother-goddesses of east and west may here 
have been combined ; her name, m the form Nano, 
appears on the coins of the Ku$an king Huvigka, 
who ascended the throne about A.D. 160 (JRAS, 
1908, p. 60; Smith, Early Hist. 2 , 262 f. ; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GB S , pt. l The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, London, 1911, l. 37 n. ; T. ttoldich. 
The Gates of India, do. 1910, p, 162 f.). An echo 
of the Babel legend has been traced in the Br&h- 
raanas, where the demons pile up a great fire-altar 
by which they hope to scale the sky ; when they 
have climbed some distance, Indra pulls out a brick ; 
they fall to earth, and all but two, who fly away 
and become the dogs of Yama, are turned into 
spiders (Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 500). The conception 
of the upper or heavenly sky appears in the Veda 
as well as in the Avesta and in the cosmogony of 
Babylonia. It has been urged that the coincidences 
between the Babylonian and the Hindu Flood- 
legend can hardly be accidental {Atharvaveda, xix. 
39. 8; Satapatha Br&hmana, i. 8, 1. 6; Jastrow, 
618). But the ^Hmdu Flood-story is comparatively 

of the legends in the^kvesta and the Jlundahia 
shows that it was not derived from Iran, but 
possibly, by Dravidian intermediaries, from Baby- 
lon, after the opening of communication by sea 
(J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, p 260 f. ; also see T. K. 
Cheyne, in EBr 11 vii. 076 ff. ; EBi i. 1066 f. ; F. 
H. Woods, ERE iv. 656 f.). It must also be 
remembered that such myths prevail in many parts 
of the world (E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early 
Hist, of Mankind, London, 1866, p. 317 ff.); ana 
th&t India has its own legends of the same kind, 
such as those prevalent among the Lepchaa, Kor- 
kus, Mumjlas, Karens, and Andamanese, which are 
almost certainly independent of Aryan tradition. 
The question of Babylonian influence on India hue 
been discussed by B. von Ihenng ( Voraesch. der 
Indo-Europder, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr. The Evolu- 
tion of the Aryan, by A. Druoker, London, 1897), 
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whose conclusions must be accepted with caution. 
For tho wide-spread influence of Babylonian 
culture, see L. W. King, A Hist, of Sumer and 
Akkad , London, 1910, Pref. p. vif. 

(6) Among the western kinsfolk of the Indo- 
Aryans their connexion with the Iranians, as is 
shown by their common knowledge of geography 
and its nomenclature, was particularly intimate. 
The affinity of the Avesta to the Rigveda in the 
domains of mythology and cult is remarkable; 
and the resemblance would certainly be greater 
if we possessed Avestan literature as old as tho 
Vedic, the reforms of Zarathustra having caused a 
very considerable displacement of mythological con- 
ceptions (Macdonell, Vedic Myth. , 7 ; Max Milller, 
Selected Essays, 1881, ii. 132ff. ; J. Muir, Orig. Skr. 
Texts, ii. [I860] 477 ff.). Risley { Census Report 
India, 1901, i. 648) suggests that the Brfihmamcal 
theory of castes ‘may be nothing more than a 
modified version of the division of society into four 
classes — priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans 
— which appears m the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia.’ Haug (A»£. Brdh. L 60) remarks 
thatthe Agni§toma rite, from itscomplete similarity 
to Iranian ceremonial, must be extremely ancient. 
It is certain that the great Medo-Persian Empire 
must have profoundly influenced N. and W. India ; 
they certainly held the Indus valley and consider- 
able pai ts of tho S. Panjab and Itajputfina (Strabo, 
xv. 10 ; JASB , 1892, p. 198 ; Malik Muhammad 
Din, The Bahdwalpur State , Lahore, 1908, p. 22 f. ). 
At a later date, under the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great, Iranian sun-worshippers 
entered India, and were adopted into the Brahman 
ranks under the title of Sakadvipiya, or ‘ those of 
the Scythian island * To this intercourse with 
Irfin may be attributed the extension of sun- and 
fire-worship in N. India ; though, of course, it is 
possible that cults of this kind may have sprung 
up in India independently of foreign teaching 
The traditions of W. India indicate a connexion 
•of the rulers of Valabhl in Kfi^hiftwfir with the 
Sasanian dynasty, and a similar story is told of 
one of 4he great Rajput houses (Ain-i-Akbari, tr. 
Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii 
338). The extent of the indebtedness of Indian 
art and architecture to that of Irdn is disputed, 
and tho origin of certain symbols, such as that of 
Gaiuda, the winged vehicle of Vi^nu, is uncertain 
(Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, of Art w Persia, Eng. tr., 
London, 1892, pp, 5, 339 n. ; A. Grttnwedel, Buddhist 
Art in India, Eng* tr., do. 1901, pp. 16, 21, 48, 60, 
66 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India , 
do. 1880, pp. 21, 34 f., 243, 307, 622 f.). The 
dominant influence of Persia on Indian art in tho 
time of ASoka is dearly established (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 60, 
377 f.). For the early relations between India 
and Persia, see tho summary in BG ix. (1901) pt. 
li. 183 ff. 

( c ) The Greek campaigns of Alexander the Great 
produced little effect upon the history, politics, 
or religion of India (Smith, Early Hist 110). A 
pillar inscription recently discovered at Bean agar, 
near Bhflsa m the Gwalior State, records that it 
was set up in honour of Vfisudeva or Vi$nu by 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, a devotee of Bhagavata, 
who came from Taxila in the reign of Antalkidas 
of the Greeco-Bactrian dynasty (c. 160 B.o.). It is 
uncertain whether Heliodorus accepted Vfisudeva 
as an Indian god or identified him with Herakles 
or some other Greek deity ; in other words, whether 
he was a Hinduized foreigner or had remained a 
Greek and was merely anxious to profess conformity 
with an Indian cult. In any case, it throws new 
and interesting light on the relations between 
Greeks and Hindus (Smith, Early Hist. 9 , 65 f.). 

6 . The religious isolation of India.— But, even 
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if it be admitted that in certain regions and in 
certain depaitments of religion or art the influ- 
ence of foreign races on India may be detected (see 
Smith, Early Hist. 9 , 377), the fact remains that the 
beliefs and oultus of the Hindus are, in the main, 
of indigenous origin, and that they developed on 
national lines of evolution. The Peninsula on east 
and west is bounded by an ocean, which in the early 
period was not open to the navies of the world. To 
the north and west India was cut off from the 
neighbouring Asiatic kingdoms by a gigantic 
mountain barrier, a great river, wide tracts of 
desert, and a borderland held by savage tnbes. 
This isolation of tho country promoted that con- 
fidence in, and respect for, their national religion 
and customs which are inherent in the Hindu mind. 

J The Hindus,’ said al-Blrflnl, ' believe that there 
ta no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science 
like theirs* (India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, 
i. 22). In short, the leading characteristics of 
Hinduism are the result of its environment. Its 
pessimism results from a depressing climate, where 
the population is successively exposed to malaria, 
tropical heat, and torrential rain. Hence, natur- 
ally, as was the case m Babylonia, the evil spirits 
which bring famine, disease, and other calamities 
are objects of propitiation, while those of a benig- 
nant nature are often neglected. The molecular 
character of Hinduism is due to the varieties of 
race and culture in the population, tho localization 
of its deities resulting from the worship of tho 
guardian spirits of the isolated communities which 
formed their settlements in its jungles. 

‘The Indian! are the only division of the Indo-European 
family which has created a great national religion— Brahmanism 
—ana a great world-religion— Buddhism ; while all the rest, far 
from displaying originality in this sphere, havo long since 
adopted a foreign faith. ... la spite of successive waves of 
invasion and oonquest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Muham- 
madans, the national development of the life and literature of 
the Indo-Aryan raoe remained practically unchecked and un- 
modified from without down to the era of British occupation 
No other branch of the Indo-European stock hag experienced 
an isolated evolution like this. No other country except China 
can trace back its language and literature, its religious beliefs 
and rites, its domestic and social customs, through an uninter- 
rupted development of more than three thousand years ’ (A. A 
Maodonell, Hist of Skr. Literature, London, 1900, p. 7 f.). 

7. Pre-animistic and animistic beliefs. — The re- 
ligion of the Vedic period was a form of that higher 
Animism found among other savage and semi- 
savage races. It has been recently suggested that 
this type of Animism is not the most primitive 
form or belief; in other words, that Animism, as 
we find it in ancient and modern India, does not 
account for what some recent authorities are dis- 
posed to regai d as distinct phases in the religious 
consciousness — the belief in the spirit worla and 
the recognition of a God. It is urged that Amin, 
ism, in the sense in which it is recognized by E. B. 
Tylor and his school, 

‘ sxplalns only the dead material of religion, that material 
which ooncerns the human, the natural, tbo world of the dead, 
of animated nature, ancestor-worship, and so on ; that Is, all 
that lies on this side of the gulf. What lies on the other side, 
the 4culy supernatural, cannot originate in Animism, and 
Animlnu does not explain it The idea of God Is derived from 
Nature worship, at the back of which lies Mena ; and this is not 
contradicted by the recognition of possible links between souls 
and god*, or between magic and prayer. 1 The facts • seem to 
point uniformly to decaying phases of monotheistic belief — 
belief in a power to which, or to whom, evil of any kind is dis- 
pleasing— as existing among widely separated savage races 
whose religion is now admittedly animistic’ (Athemeum, 6th 
June 1909). 

This mana among the Melanesians ia defined by 
R. H. Codrington ( The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 118) as the supernatural power or influence 
which operates to eflect everything which ia 
beyond the ordinary power of men, outside the 
common processes of Nature ; and it is equivalent 
to the Algonquin mamtou, the oki or orenda of 
the Iroquois (see E. 8. Hartland, British Associa^ 
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tion Report , Duhlw , 11)08, London, 1909, p. 6; E. 

Clodd, * l*re- Animistic Stages in Religion/ Fort- 
nightly Rev., Juno 1909, p. 11 30 ft’.). The monotheism 
of the peasant is discussed in § 39 below. 

Beliefs of this kind Jiave been traced by Risley 
in India. 

* If one must state the case In positive terms, I should say 
that the idea which lies at the root of their [the Jungle peoples’] 
religion is that of power, or rather of many powers. What the 
Antmlst worships and seeks by all means to influence and con- 
ciliate is the shitting and shadowy company of unknown powers 
or influences making for evil rather than for good, which resides 
in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the rushing 
river, in the spreading tree, winch gives Its spring to the tiger, 
its venom to tne snake, winch generates Jungle fever, and walks 
abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, small pox, or murrain 
Closer than this he does not seek to define the object to which 
he offers his victim, or whoso symbol he daubs with vermilion 
at the appointed season Some sort of power is there, and that 
Is enough for him Whether it is associated with a spirit or an 
ancestral ghost, whether it proceeds from the mysterious thing 
itedf, whether it is one power or many, he does not stop to 
enquire . . When the era of anthropomorphism sets in and 
personal gods come into fashion, the active and passive powers 
of tiio earlier system are clothed in appropriate attributes The 
former become departmental spirits or gods, with shrines and 
temples of their own and incessant offerings from apprehensive 
votaries. The latter receive sparing and infrequent worship, 
but are recognised, tin revanche, as beings of a higher type, 
fathers and wellwishirs of mankind, patrons of primitive 
ethics, makers of things who have done their work and earned 
their repose. The Santa) Marang Buru represents the one , the 
Bongos or godlings of disease are examples of the other * (Census 
Report India, 1001, i 352 f ; cf R It Marett, The Threshold 
of /lehjfuin, London, 1009, p 18ff.) 

There is nothing antecedently impiobable m the 
theory that the belief in one Supreme God may 
have prevailed in India fioni a veiy early period, 
even beforo (he rise of Vedic polytheism,' because 
it is not confined to races in a high stage of culture, 
and is not infrequently found among primitive 
peoples (A. Lung, The Making of Religion, London, 

1898, oh. ix. ff. ). If ore-animistic beliefs assumed 
the form to which Risley has called attention, it 
would go some way to account for tho * higher gods 
of the lower races/ which have been recognized in 
vaiious paits of the woild. This conception has 
been tiaeed in some of the later Vedic hymns, 
where the idea is expressed that the various deities 
are but different manifestations of a single Divine 
Being (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 16 f.j. It is un- 
necessary to apply Max Mallei ’a toim 'Honotlie- 
lsm* to this form of belief, because it amounts to 
little more than the poetic exaggeiation with which 
a singer magnifies the deity whom for the moment 
he is add less mg. The germs of monotheism which 
have been t taced in the cult of Varuna seem to 
have been exaggciated ; hut it appears to he clear 
that at the close of the Vedic period, and more par- 
ticularly in that of the Brillunanas, Prajapati has 
come to be realized as the chief and father of the 
gods, existent from the beginning, a conception 
which in the Upaui$ads gives place to Branma, 
the universal soul or the Absolute (E. W. Hopkins. 

Re,l. of India, 1896, pp. 67, 172 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 11811’.). The later development of mono- 
theism lias been illustrated by G. A Grierson, in 
art. Biiakti-mIrgia, vol. ii. n. 639 ; ‘The Monothe- 
istio Religion of Ancient India/ Proc. Oxford Con- 
gress of Religions, 1908, 11 44 ff. ; L. J. Sedgwick, 

‘Bhakti/in JRASBo, xxui. (1911) 

, 8. Contributions from Vedism to modern Hindu- 
ism.— As is often the case with tho great gods of 
savage races, the deities of the Vedic period have 
become otiose, take little part in the control of 
earthly affairs, receive scanty worship, and, if re- 
cognized at all, occupy a much lower position than 
that assigned to them in the early literature 
(a) Varuna.— At present Varnna, the old god of 
the firmament, is only vaguely conceived as one of 
the minor gods of tne weather. At high-caste, 

weddings in the Deccan he is installed in a brass [ of the Greek Hestia, was never sufficiently an* 
howl filled with water ; the father of the bride thropomorphic to disguise his ritualistic origin 
UiMis four lines with sandal paste on tho outside I (Farnell, CGS v. 868). Some Brahmans, known as 


of the jar, and with extended hands prays to 
Varuna to bless tho wedded pair (230 xvni. [1886] 

f it. i p. 200). On the western sea-coast he Is be- 
ieved to reside in the sea, wells, and streams, and 
ho is propitiated by sailors and otheis whose busi- 
ness is m the great waters (t b. ix. [1901] pt. i. p 
349). In N. India he is supposed to preside over 
the weather and the riveis, and when a boat is 
launched the boatman flings an offering into the 
stream in his name. 

(b) Indr a. — The worship of Indra still survives, 
but in an attenuated form (see art. Brahmanism, 
vol. ii. p. 804). Even m the Epic period he had 
suffered some loss of dignity, and he is now gener- 
ally conceived as lord of a paradise of delights to 
winch he conveys the souls of warriors slain in 
battle. In Buddhist mythology, under the name 
of Sakka, the Pali form of the Vedic Sakra, ‘ the 
mighty one/ I10 retains some measure of respect. 
In the older Buddhist Stttras he is almost the only 
deity of a well-defined type ; at a later period lie is 
conceived as reigning in a heaven of Ins own, whence 
ho occasionally descends to interfere m earthly 
affairs (H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
1896, pn. 16, 33, 46; A. Grhnwedel, Buddh. Art in 
India, Eng. tr., 1901, pp. 7, 38) Hence among the 
Buddhists of Nepal tne thunderbolt ( vajra ) 01 this 
god has become the favourite religious symbol. 

* Buddhists regard this thunderbolt of Indra as the 
sacied symbol of then divine Master’s victory over 
the king of the Hindu heavens, and they venerate 
it accordingly’ ; all classes of Newdrs, Buddhist as 
well as Hindu, perform the annual festival (Indra- 
jdtra) with processions, performances by masked 
dancers, and illuminations; figures of Indra with 
outstretched arms appear in all parts of the city of 
Kathmandu (q.v.), and are invoked m memory of 
the sainted dead ; m some places the old Vedic 
nto of uplifting the standard (dhvajotth&na, m- 
d> adhvaja) is still peiformed in his honour (II. A 
Oldfield, Sketches fiom NepAl, London, 1880, 11 
119, 312 ff. ; cf. art. Assam, vol. ii p. 137) Among 
the Hindus of the plains, his heaven ( Svarga ), said 
to be situatod on the peak of the sacred nfOuntam, 
Meiu, is most closely associated with him There 
he watches the dances of the nymphs who form his 
court — a view of his character which natuially com- 
mends itself to erotic Hinduism. His culture ex- 
tends even to the forest tribes, like the Bhlls(o.v.) 
In Bengal the non-Aryan Koch venerate a local 
god under the title of Budum Deo, who is identified 
with Indra, and rides on his elephant, AmTvata ; 
and in Dinfijpur he has suffered still fuither de- 
gradation, seeming ‘ to lie androgynous, and is re- 
presented by two figuies, male and female, made 
of clay or cowdung. When drought is feared, tho 
women make offerings of curds, parched nee, and 
molasses, and dance round the images at night, 
performing many obscene rites and abusing Indra 
in the foulest language, in the hope of compelling 
him to send the much-needed rain’ (Census Report 
Bengal , 1901, i. 190 f.). In other places in the same 

S rovince, after worship is done to him, his image is 
ung into the river as a mimetic rain-charm, or 
with the object of purifying the deity, and fitting 
him to answer the prayers of his worshippers 
during the coming year (W. Ward, The Hindoos 8 , 
1817, Ii. 32). 

(c) Agni.— As Indra was the special god of the 
warriors, so Agui was closely connected with the 
Brahmans ; ana this devotion, with the intensi- 
fied belief in the effioacy of the sacrifice, was 
fully developed in the Br&hmana period. This 
deity seems to have developed from the cult of the 
sacrificial fire ; but bis personification, like that 
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Agmhotra, still, in accordance with the sacred law 
(Manu, iii. 67, xi. 66), maintain the saored fire, 
whioh is produced by means of friction with the 
fire-stick {arani). The sacred fire is also kept up 
at certain temples, such as those in Nepal (Old- 
field, ii. 242 ; D. Wnght, Hist, of Nepdl , Cam- 
bridge, 1877, p. 35 ; Monier- Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism 4 , 1891, p. 363 fl.). At Ju&lamuklil 
(q.v.), in the Punjab, the goddess Devi manifests 
herself in the jets of combustible gas which rise 
out of the earth near her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated as the agency by which the savour of 
the sacrifice reaches the gods ; m the form of the 
homa it is an impoitant part of the ordinary 
domestic ritual (see art. Brahmanism, vol. if. 
p. 803 f.). 

(d) Sun-worship. — At the present day worship 
is performed in honour of Sflrnj N&r&yan, the 
SQrya of the Vedic period, also known under the 
titles of Aditya and Savitf (see EllE n. 804 f. ) All 
pious Hindus revere the using sun, and he is in- 
voked when the pilgrim bathes in sacred rivers, 
and at other domestic rites. But, like the Greek 
Helios, he is now regarded as a minor god rather 
than a great divinity, the most probable explana- 
tion of his loss of dignity being that his functions 
have boon m a pi oat measure transfeired to Vignu 
As Farnell (CVS v. 420) remarks. ‘“Earth,” 
“hearth,” “sun” were names of palpable objects, 
regarded indeed with some sense of mystery that 
is the emotional background of religion, but liable 
to be transformed by the healthy materialistic 
perception, and m any case too limited in respect 
of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead.’ The sun being 
a visible god whoso beneficence is obvious to all, 
the Hindu conceives that lie has little need of 
images, and, though some temples, like those at 
Konarak in Onssa, Gayft in Bengal, and Ayodhya 
in the United Provinces, are dedicated to him, they 
are far less numerous than thoso of the sectarian 
gods ; and his worship as a tnbal deity is confined 
to tribes like the lvathl of W. India, who aie 
probably a branch of the Gurjaras, and com- 
paratively late emigrants from Central Asia (J. 
Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 987). The Saura sect, 
which was specially devoted to this form of wor- 
ship, seems to havo practically disappeared (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, London, 1861, i. 19) The cult of 
this deity which prevails among the non-Aryan 
tribes is probably not based on imitation of the 
practices of the Aryans. 

(e) Forgotten Vedic deities . — This list of four 
gods— Varuna, Indra, Agni, and SQrya— practi- 
cally exhausts those cults of the Vedic gods which 
survive in modem times. Of Mitra, the sun-god, 
U$as, the dawn, the twin Alvins, V&yu-v&ta, and 
the Maruts, PQ§an, deity of roads and cattlo, 
hardly even the names survive. Their places have 
been taken by a host of minor deities of tribe or 
village, or their cults have been appropriated by 
the sectarian gods. The cults of stars and saci ed 
animals, mountains, rivers, and the like, which 
appear in the Veda have now assumed forms pre- 
senting only a faint analogy to the primitive tradi- 
tion. One cult, well established in Vedic times, 
that of the Pitri, or sainted dead, continues perhaps 
more than any other to impress the imagination 
of the modem Hindu (see Ancestor-worship 
[Indian], vol. i. P- 450 ff.). 

9. Transition from Vedism to Brlhmanisra.— 
The leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerful- 
ness? the great gods are the benevolent patrons 
of their Worshippers; they lead the Indo-Aryan 
in his struggles with the Dasyu, or dark indi- 
genous races ; the evils which assail men are the 
work of demons, against whom the kindly gods 
wage successful warfare. In the period which 


follows, that of the Biahm&nas (c. 800-500 B.C.), 
the prevailing feeling is very different. Its pes- 
simism is perhaps due to climatic environment, 
and to the general acceptation of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The atmosphere of this age is 
that of religiosity rather than religion — the 
quibbles and elaborate ceremonialism of profes- 
sional priests, contrasted with the peaceful poetry 
and naive speculations of the Vedic singers on 
things Divine and human. It may be compared 
with the transition from the prophetical litera- 
ture of the Hebrews into legalism, and its crystal- 
lization in the later Pharisaism This change of 
feeling may be attributed partly to climatic, 
partly to political, conditions The Indo-Aiyansi 
nad by this time advanced some distance down! 
the Ganges valley, where the climate is dampen 
and more depressing than that of the Panjftb. 
They had apparently bioken up into a number! 
of petty States which waged warfare one against 
the other. They had also come into contact with 
the non- Aryans, by some called Dravidians, but 
more pi obably members of the Mon-Khmer family, 1 
who, according to lecent investigations, do not] 
seem to have entered the Pain a b m any consider-! 
able numbers. Against tlieso Mon-Khmer or Dra- 
vidian tribes, known as Dasyu, ‘ destroyers of the! 
good,’ they waged constant war. The clash of# 
these rival cultures foimed the source from which! 
modern Hinduism ultimately sprang. 1 

It is a popular error, which vitiates all com lu-i 
sions regarding the early history of the Hindus, I 
to suppose that these indigenous tribes were all] 
savage barbarians. Many of them were probably] 
forest-dwelling tribes, like the Gonds or MQndas, , 
or nomadio hordes, like the modern BediyOs 01 ] 
Sansiyos. Collectively they were known to the| 
Indo- Aryans as ‘ those who do not maintain the; 
sacred fire’ (anagmtra), or ‘flesh-eaters’ (Iravydd) \ 
Some of them seem to have attained a fairly lngh 
level of culture, even possessing, as the jealous 
Vedic singers admit, forts and cattle, and piae- 
tising a rude form of husbandry (Muir, Oriq. 
Skr. Texts, u. 395 f., 399). Their religion, like 
that of tbeir modern successors, was a form of 
Animism, and they hod reached the belief in 
the existence of the soul alter death. ‘They 
adorn,’ says an early text, ‘the bodies of their 
dead with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shall attain the 
world to come * (Muir, ii. 369). In short, it seems 
probable that in material culture, as well as in 
religious belief, they were not far below tho 
standard of the mass of the Indo-Aryans. The 
importance of this consideration lies in the fact 
that this uniformity of culture facilitated the 
union of these two rival stocks, and led to that 
amalgamation of the cultus of the conqueior and 
the conquered from which modern Hinduism was 
evolved. 

10. Contributions to modern Hinduism from 
the BrShmaria period. — The chief contributions 
from this period to Hinduism were: (a) a gieat 
system of religious philosophy known as tho 
Vedanta ; (6) the supremacy of the Brahman ; (c) 
tho dogma of the efficacy of sacrifice ; and {d) the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. 

(a) Vedantic pantheism, ‘which is breathed by 
every Hindu from his earliest youth, and pervades 
in various forms the prayer even of the idolater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the pro- 
verbs of the beggar’ (Max Muller, India, What 
can it teach 11 s?, 249), and which has been 
traced in a hymn of the Itigvcda (x. 90), is fully 
developed in the philosophical literature known 
as the Upam^ads. It forms the subject of a 
special article (see VeijAnta, and ERE i. 47 f., 
137 fl.). Its chief interest at the present time lies 
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in the fact that its lovival is one of the most im- 
portant movements m the Neo-Hinduism of our 
day (see § 35 ). 

( 0 ) The supremacy of the Brdhman . — The priest, 
who, in las moat primitive form, is an exorcist or 
medicine-man, appears in Vedic tunes; but the 
priestly order does not seem at that period to have 
been organized into a profession, nor did its mem- 
bers claim to hold office by hereditary right, though 
transmission of magical powers from one genei a- 
tion to another may have been recognized^ The 
household worship of the early Aryans, conducted 
by the head of the family, gave way to the in- 
tricacies of ritual, and thus led to the creation of 
the office of purohita (preepositus, ‘ he that is set 
before’), or family priest, whose claim to office 
mainly rested on his skill m magic (Bloomfield, 
SBE xlii., Introd. lxvnft ). Haug, however, is 
inclined to date this office back to the period 
when Iranian and Hindu formed a single com- 
munity (i 67) ; and it seems clear that the heredi- 
tary magical power of the priestly class was re- 
cognized even before Vedic times (see ERR li. 
43k). The supremacy of the Brfthmans was doubt- 
less closely connected with the denial by the Indo 
Aryans to the Dasyu of the right of contiubmm, 
which was one of the causes which contributed 


to the establishment of the caste system (Ithys 
Davids, 11 L, 1881, p 22 f ). But it is not till the 
Brfthmana period that Brfthman claims are fully 
developed. ‘The gods,’ says the Aitareva Brdh- 
man a (Haug, 11 . 628 f ), ‘ do not eat the food 
offeied by a king who has no house priest ’ There 
are, we aie told, two kinds of gods, the Devas and 
the Brfthmanas, the latter being ‘deities among 
men.’ At a later time Mann (xi. 85) lays down 
that ‘ by his origin alone a Brfthmana is a deity 
even for the gods, and his teaching is authorita- 
tive for men, because the Veda is the foundation 
for that’; and, again (ix 317), 'a Br&hmana, be 
lie ignoiant or learned, is a great divinity, just as 
the lire, whether earned forth or not carried forth, 
is a great divinity.’ 

The Brfthman of the present day lays claim to 
the rights accordod to liim m the early sacred 
books; and some of them, like the Nfigars of 
Gujaiftt and the Nambfitiris of Malabar, surround 
themselves with rigid tabus of various kinds in 
order to ensure peisonal purity (A. K. Forbes, lids 
Maid , London, 1878, p. 554; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners*, 1006, p 178 ff. ; F. Fawcett, Bull. Madr 
Mas iii. 33 ff ; Census Report Cochin , 1901, p. 136 ff. ; 
L. K. Anantha Knslina Iyer, Cochin Tribes and 
Castes , li. [1912] 169 ffi). Owing to its isolation 
and to the special environment of Orissa, the local 
Brfthmans, with their metropolis at Jaipur, pos- 
sess more power and property than in almost any 

r ,rt of India (W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, 
265 if. ; Ethnoaraph. Survey Central Prov., pt. v 
[Allahabad, lOlllp. 28). But in the case of some 
of the southern Brahmans this affectation of ex- 
treme personal purity is not deemed incompatible 
with the strange marriage law under which some 
of them, like the Nambfitiris, live in a recognized 
system of concubinage with women of the N&yar 
caste. 

The position of the Brahman in S. India in 
relation to popular belief is specially interesting, 
as the respect paid to him depends partly on race, 
partly on history, and partly on environment 
Thus, in the great delta of Tanjore in the S E. 
part of the province, 

'Brfthman influence is predominant in social and religions 
matters. In almost all non- Brfthman castes the services of a 
Brfthman purohit [family priest) are indispensable at weddings, 
funeral and other domestic ceremonies ; and the rites observed 
on these occasions are tinged with Brahmanical observances 
to a degree which is unapproaabed elsewhere Brahmanical 
Hinduism is here a living reality, and not the neglected cult, 
shouldered out by the worship of aboriginal godllngs, demons 


and devils, which it so often is in other districts. Almost 
every village has its temple dedicated to one of the orthodox 
gods, holy places are legion, and every important town pos- 
sesses a rnalham [monastery, lodging place for ascetics] where 
ascetics may find shelter, and in which are held discussions 
by tbs erudite on disputed questions of doctrine or ritual 
Brfthman* versed in the sacred law are numerous in Tanjore , 
Vedio sacrifices are performed on the banks of its streams , 
Vedio chanting is performed in a manner rarely equalled, 
philosophical treatises are published in Sanskrit verse ; and 
religious associations exist, the privilege of initiation into which 
is eagerly sought for, and the rules of which are followed ear- 
nestly, even to the extent of relinquishing the world’ (P R. 
Hemingway, Gazetteer of Tarpon, Madras, 1606, i 67 f ). The 
explanation of this predominance of Brfthmanism probably lies 
in the influence of the great Ohola kings, to whose religious 
fervour are due the fine temples numerous in the district (Smith, 
Early Bxzt.s, 414 ff) 

In the adjoining District of Madura, however, 
the situation is dillerent. Though Madura itself 
is a well-known centre of Brfthmanism, the 
religious sentiment of the people is Dravidian. 
The important temple-worsnip at the chief city 
creates the impression that the people must do 
devoted to the worship of the orthodox gods ; but 
a closer examination shows that large areas are 
devoid of any iniportant shrine dedicated to the 
members of the Brahmanical pantheon, and the 
village people are given over to the worship,of the 
lesser Dravidian godlings The cult of Siva is 
predominant. One reason why Brahmans have 
been unable to impose their ntea to any great 
extent upon the people is that large sections of the 
community do not regard it as necessary that their 
marriage or funeral rites should be attended by 
any professional priest (W. Francis, Gazetteer of 
Madura, Madras, 1906, i. 84). 

Passing to the northern Districts of the Presi- 
dency, in Bellary on the N. slope of the Deccan 
plateau, 

‘ the real worship of the people Is paid to the shrines of 
llanuman [the monkey god] ana those of the village goddesses 
The former abound, and there is a saying that there is no 
village without a oock or a Hanurn&n temple The village 
goddesses are many Besides the usual Mftrlamma and Dur- 

K iinma [of whom the former presides over small-pox, while the 
tter is malignant], the water goddess Qangamma [see Oangk< ], 
and the numerous unnamed Uramma, or village mothers, there 
are several local Ammas [mothers] held in great repute 
Brahmft is worshipped m the form of four-faced mfages, some 
times without any tangible image, a fort well and one of the 
pillars In a temple being declared to be habitations of him ’ 
(W Francis, Gazetteer of Biliary, Madras, 1904, p. 63 ft.). 

In the Godavari District on the east coast, 
partially composed of a deltaic region, with tracts 
of hill country occupied by wild tribes, 

• m addition to the orthodox gods, three other classes of deities 
are worshipped — village goddesses, essentially local m 
character, caste deities, familj deities, namely the virudu, 
or soul of some dead bachelor of tbe family [Pit 3 1 230, 261], 
and the perantam, or spirit of some woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis because they 
appeared In a dream to some member of the family, and 
announced that they have been made Immortal The Telugu 
Brfthmana, though in Vedio learning and observance of caste 
customs not inferior to those in tho southern districts, are less 
scrupulous in minor matters. They will, for instanoe, smoko 
and eat opium They also perhap have less influence In 
leligious and social matters; tbs lower castes do not salute 
them so readily as in Tanjore, nor is there the same desire for 
their services m social ana domestio ceremonies. They do not 
hold themselves aloof from non-Brfthman castes as in the south ' 
(F R Hemingway, Gazetteer of the Godavari District, Madras, 
3907,1 47,627). 

Of the BrfthmaDs of the Deccan, Shndhar V. 
Ketkar (An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation 
and Future, 1911, pp. 87 note, 80-83) writes : 

‘ Marfttha Brfthmlns . . regard themselves as the elite of 
mankind, not only because they are Brfthmlns. but also because 
they believe themselves superior to all other Brfthmlns la India, 
To them Gujrath Brfthmlns [tbe Brfthmans of Gujarfttl are only 
a caste of water-carriers, and Telang Brfthmlns [Tuanga or 
Carnatic Brfthmans] are a caste of oooks. They look upon 
Sftrasvata Brfthmapas and the Brfthmanas of Northern India as 
degenerate because the latter are “fish-eaters.” They again 
believe that all other Brfthmanas, like those of Northern India,’ 
are unable 'to pronounce Sanskrit speech correctly.’ On 
account of their pretensions to political and scholarly wisdom 
the Marfttha Brfthmans' are far from popular, irrespective of the 
respect which they may inspire ' (p. 87 f.). ' The Brfthmanas 
are still a power, but their power is extremely limited. All 
the power thej hare is that of advisers They can tell what 
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is proper and what is improper They can tell which actions 
and conduct have scriptural sanction, and whloh have not, but 
they cannot oompel any other caste to do anything. They 
again have a power of conferring Vedio or Puranfo sacraments, 
as they are the priests of the nation, but the possibilities of this 
power, and the good uses to which this power can be applied, 
are not yet fully realized by them ’ (p 80). ... 4 The Pelah was are 
gone, and so is the power of the Shastris and Pundits In Poona. * 
They 'still like to play their excommunication formalities 
They often excommunicate persons, either those who have 
returned from England, or married a widow, or drank tea with 
Englishmen ; but nobody pays attention to tneir excommunica- 
tion excepting their own circle, which to day has become very 
small ana unimportant ’ (p 83) 

The Brftlimans of N. India, doubtless as the 
result of a long period of foreign domination, are 
much less pretentious and exacting. The laxity 
of practice among those of KaiSmlr and Rfijputfina 
is notorious ; and, though the Kanaujiyas exercise 
extreme care in the matter of food, on the whole 
the priestly class, particularly in regions occupied 
by manlier races like the Jit or Rajput, have lost 
much of the influence which they once possessed 
(J. Wilson, Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, li 139, 
145, 151 ; Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 1883, p. 
120). Many of them, like the Gayawal of Gayft, 
the Prayfigwal of Allahabad, the ChaubS of 
Mathura, all of whom are pilgrim guides at these 
sacred places, bear an indifferent reputation. 
Among the ordinary village Brahmans the theory 
of vicarious sacrifice has been so far extended that 
many of them exist only for the purpose of being 
fed at funeral and other feasts, anti perform no 
piiestly duties. The Brahman exorcist and 
astrologer still maintains much of his influence 
even among those classes which pretend to have 
assimilated the learning of the West, and particu- 
larly among women, who are specially devoted to 
the traditional domestic rites 
(c) The efficacy of sacrifice — With the supre- 
macy of the Brahman was combined the dogma of 
the efficacy of sacrifice. ‘By sacrifices,* says the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana, ‘ the gods obtained heaven * 
(Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 
23). According to other Vedas, should sacrifice 
cease for an instant to be offered, the gods would 
cease 4,o send the ram, to bring back at the 
appointed time the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
harvest, because they would no longer incline to 
do so, and also, as is sometimes surmised, because 
they could no longer do so (Barth, liel. of India , 
1882, p. 36). There is not much evidence to support 
the belief that the Indo-Arvan sacrifices depended 
on the assimilation of the divine life through the 
eating of the totem animal — a view advocated in 
the Semitic sphere by W. R. Smith {Eel. Sem .* 
385 ff.) and further extended by F. B. Jevons 
{Introd. to History of Bel., London, 1896, d. 103 fl.) 
There is little trace of totemism in Vedic literature, 
and we find little proof that the Vedic Indians 
believed that the sacrifice meant the slaying of 
the god, or of the conception of the Semitic sacra- 
mental meal (Macdoneli, Vedic Myth., 153 ; A. B. 
Keith, JRAS, 1907, pp. 931, 939). It is also im- 
probable that sacrifice in all its complicated details 
could have been developed from one only of a 
group of kindred ideas included in the general 
system of primitive worship. In India it would 
appear that 

‘the first aim ot sacrifice was to present a simple thank-offering: 
The seoond aim was to nourish the gods with the essence of the 
offered food, and to strengthen them tor their duty of main- 
taining the universe The next idea was that of making these 
oblations the means of wresting boons from the invigorated 
and gratified deities, and so accomplishing some specific 
earthly object, such, for example, os the birth of a son. A still 
more ambitious object was that of employing sacrifice as an 
instrument for the attainment of superhuman powers and even 
exaltation to heaven ' (Monier-Williams, 22) 

It gradually became a mystic nte, which of 
itself gave supernatural power to the worshipper 
apart from the aid of the god ; or it was simply 
mimetic, the offerer imitating the action which he 


desired the god to perform ; or it was intended to 
propitiate spirits or tutelary gods. It gradually 
became surrounded with that air of mystery which 
Hindu thought associates with things in them- 
selves trivial, that * making a parade of symbols 
which at bottom signify nothing, and of playing 
with enigmas which are not worth the trouble of 
trying to unriddle * (Barth, 29). 

The great Vedic sacrifices, at which thousands 
of victims were immolated by hosts of priests— the 
rite lasting, it is said, in some cases three genera- 
tions — have quite fallen into disuse ; and the 
number of Brahmans fully skilled in the elaborate 
ritual is now small. Human sacrifices, rare ,m 
Vedic times, and possibly adopted from the non- 
Aryan races, increased at a later period; and, 
though the meriah sacrifice of the Kandhs (q.v.) 
has Tong been suppressed, isolated examples of 
such practices are still occasionally reported (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, ii. 268 f.; W. Crooke, Things 
Indian , London, 1906, p. 262 ff.; Rfijendralfila 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, 
i. Ill f.). At the present day sacrifices are of two 
kinds— bloody and bloodless offerings. The former 
are usually made to the Mother-goddess in one of 
her many forms, especially in Bengal and Madras, 
and among the lower classes of the people rather 
than among the higher. Their object is to avert 
the anger of the goddess, to propitiate malignant 
spirits, or to remove disease or other calamity, or 
they aie made in fulfilment of avow. Sometimes 
a compromise is made, the animal being merely 
laid before the shrine, or its ear is piercea and its 
blood presented, after which it is released. Blood- 
less offerings consist of the fire-sacrifice (homa), in 
whioh butter is cast into the flame so that the sweet 
savour may reach the gods, or presentations are 
made of grain, fruit, flowers, or leaves of some 
sacred tree or plant, which are laid before, or laid 
upon, the image, and are sometimes accompanied 
by a water oblation. Siva, except very rarely in 
the case of his Himalayan manifestation Paiupati, 
which was probably adopted from some non-Aryan 
cult, receives none but bloodless offerings ; and 
this is, of course, the rule in the worship of Vijinu, 
the humanitarian Buddhist tradition being clearly 
traceable in his cultus. The intention of the 
modem worshipper is to propitiate the god ; * man 
needB things which the cod possesses, Bnch as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry 
and seeks offerings from man ; there is giving and 
receiving on both sides ’ (Barth, 35 f.). 

(d) Metempsychosis, palingenesis. — The most 
important dogma which was admitted into the 
official creed during the Brfthmana period was that 
of the transmigiation of the soul, It is not found 
in the Veda, which inculcates a belief in immor- 
tality, and that of a personal nature ; but in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (x. 4. 3) we are told that 
those who do not perform rites with due know- 
ledge are born again after their decease, and 
repeatedly become the food of death. As E. 8. 
Hartland points out {Primitive Paternity, London, 
1909, i. 192 ff ), it was in origin not philosophical 
dogma, but rather a development of the savage 
belief in transformation. In many different parts 
of the world it seems to have been independently 
discovered (Tylor, PC, 1871, n. Iff.); and by some 
authorities its adoption by the early Hindus is 
attributed to the non-Aryan tribes (Rhys Davids, 
HL, 82 ; Macdoneli, Hist. Skr. Lit 387 ; A. E. 
Gough, The Phil . of the Upantshads, London, 1882, 
p. 24 ; G. Oppert, Orig. Inhabitants, Madras, 1893, 
653). It appears, for instance, among the 
ftch&rls and Kablias of Assam {Census Report, 
1912, i. 78). For the development of the doctrine 
in S. India under the influence of the monism of 
Sankar&chftrya, see Census Report Madras, 1912, i. 
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49 f. When it was taken over by Buddhism, 
Gautama did not teach the dootrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, for 'which there is no place in 
his system, hut the transmigration of character ; 
and lie held that ‘after the death of any being, 
whether human or not, there survived nothing at 
all but that being’s karma , the result, that is, of 
its mental and bodily actions . . . not a single 
instance has been found in the older parts of the 
Pall Pitakas of man being reborn as an animal ’ 
(Rhys Davids, II L, 92 ; cf. Waddell, Buddhism, of 
Tibet, London, 1895, p. 100 ff.). It is particularly 
prominent m the Buddhist idtakas, or birth-stories, 
in which the Master describes events which 
occurred in a previous birth. Closely connected 
with this doctrine is that of ahtmsd, the respect 
for animal life, which was accepted by Buddhism, 
more fully developed by Jainism, and is now 
observed by the Vai$nava sectarians, who owe the 
inspiration largely to Buddhism. In opposition to 
Barth (i». 97), Hopkins (Itel. of India, 199 f.) 
denies that ‘aversion to beast-sacrifice is duo to 
the doctime of karma, and re-birth in animal 
form. Tlio karma notion begins to appear in the 
Brahmanas, but not in the sammra shape of trans- 
migration. It was surely not because the Hindu 
was afraid of eating Ins deceased grandmother 
that he first abstained from meat. For, long after 
the doctrine of karma and samsdra is estab- 
lished, animal sacrifices are not only permitted but 
enjoined ; and the epio characters shoot deer and 
even eat cows.’ 

At the present day the dogma is widely accepted 
In N. India most Hindus believe that wrong-aoing 
is displeasing to Paramesvara, the great god, and 
that the wiong-doer must suffer for his acts, pos- 
sibly in the present existence, but eortainly in his 
future life or lives It is, however, doubtful 
whether the future penalty is m any way con- 
nected with that to which the smnei is liable in 
the present life, because the operation of tho law 
of karma is regarded as so certain that the specific 
condemnation by Paramesvara in each case is sel- 
dom required (Census Report United Provinces, 
1901, l 70). The same writer remaiks that a 
fundamental difficulty m tho way of the spread of 
Cbnstuunty results iiom a belief in transmigra- 
tion, which is in direct conflict with the belief in 
a Divine atonement. II. A. Hose, again [Census 
Report Panjdb , 1901, l. 101 it), quotes, as a 
development of the transmigration theoiy, the 
belief that certain classes and castes possess powers 
of causing evil or curing disease winch are believed 
to be supernatural anu to pass from one genera- 
tion to another. These powers are independent 
of worldly status, and a person who possesses them 
retains them even when he pursues a menial occu- 
pation, provided it be not so disgraceful as to 
involve ostracism by his brethren. This, however, 
is tho recognition of the influence of heredity rather 
than of direct transmigration. Several birth cus- 
toms in the Panjftb— burial of infants near the 
house door ; offering of milk after the death of a 
child ; the belief that, if jackals or dogs disinter 
the corpse and drag it towards the house or 
village, the child will return to its mother ; the 
preservation of the clothing of dead infants— 
illustrate the same belief (Census Report Panjdb, 
1912, i. 299). On the subject of metempsychosis, 
see A. Bertholet, The Transmigration of Souls , 
London, 1909. 

“ ir. The anti-Brlhmanical reaction. — While, 
during the period represented by the Brahmana 
literature, the priestly body was engaged in elab- 
orating the cultus, and the philosophers were en- 
grossed in the stuay of the nature and destiny of 
the soul, the moss of the people was little affected 
by ntual or speculation, and the time was ripe for 


change. Hence arose both Buddhism and Jainism, 
almost contemporaneous movements, due to the 
reaction against the claims of the Brahmans to a 
monopoly of admission to the ascetio orders (see 
Hoenile, JASB , 1808, p. 39 ff) 

• When Buddhism arose, the accepted and general belle! was 
that the souls of men had previously existed within the bodies 
of other men, or gods, or animals, or bad animated material 
objeote , and that when they left the bodies they now inhabited, 
they would enter upon a new life, of a like temporary nature, 
tinder one or other of these various individual forms— the par- 
ticular form being determined by the goodness or evil of the 
acts done in the previous existence Life, therefore, was held 
to be a never-ending chain, a never-ending struggle. For how- 
ever high the conditions to which a soul had attained, it was 
liable, by an aot of wickedness, or even of carelessness, to fall 
again Into one or other of the miserable states. There was a 
hopelessness about this creed In direct oontrast to the child-like 
fullness of hope, the strong desire for life, that is so dearly 
revealed in the Vedas’ (Rhys Davids, UL, 17). It was the 
distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism that it swept away 
the whole of the animistic soul theory, ‘ which had hitherto 
dominated the minds of the superstitious and the thoughtful 
alike For the first time in the history of the world it pro- 
claimed a salvation which each man could gain for himself, in 
this world, during this life, without the least reference to Qod, 
or to gods, either great or small ‘ (t b 20) 

The main distinction between Jainism and 
Buddhism lay in the fact that the former special- 
ized and intensified the earlier ascetic discipline, 
and prescribed reverence for life, not only human, 
but immanent in animals, plants, fire, earth, water, 
and wind ; while Buddhism advocated asceticism in 
a milder form, and found salvation for its members 
in knowledge and right living. 

It has often been suggested that this movement 
was part of a wide-spread religious and social 
revival. 

* The sixth century B 0 is one of those epochs in the his 
toiy of our race which mark a widespread act ess of spiritual 
vitality. In tho case of Hellas It is Btill a moot question how 
far Borne fresh impact from Egypt or from furtht r east had to 
do with this But a sort of pantheistic awakening, at once 
intellectual and religious, beginning from many centres, of 
which the names of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, ParmenideB, and 
the mythical Orpheus may servo to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destroy mythology, at another to transmute it 
into novel forms Wants hitherto unfelt were met In various 
ways. Individuals were not satisfied with the traditional and 
conventional worships of the family or of the state. There was 
a deepening sense, we know not how infused, of guilt requiring 
atonement, of pollution crying for purgation, a feeling which 
had Its roots in verv early times, but was now becoming uni- 
versal’ (L Campbell, Roltgion in Greek Liteiature, London, 
1*98, p 127 f ; cf. also Casartelli, in Spiegel Mem. Voi., Bombay, 
1008, pp 180-182) 

According to tho most probable theory, this was 
the age of Zoroaster (600-583 B.C. ; West, SBE 
xlvii. [1897], Introd. xxvii, xxxviu). The Hebrew 
prophetio literature, starting in the 8th cent., con- 
tinued during this period ( HDB iv. 112) In the 
Tigris- Euphrates valley, Nineveh fell m 607-6 B C j 
Babylon was captured by Cyrus in 539 B C. ; the 
life of Buddha may approximately bo fixed between 
507 and 487 B.C. (see ERE li 881). As in the case 
of the Heroic Age in Europe, racial disturbances, 
tribal unrest ana movement, promoted individual- 
istic tendencies in this new grouping of peoples. 
It is at present, however, impossible to trace any 
real connexion between these almost contempor- 
aneous historical and literary events, or to find 
any evidence of the communication of the ideas 
underlying Buddhism from the east to tho west, 
except that they were all the results of a long series 
of previous movements ; * and these previous move- 
ments were, in fact, so similar that they ran on 
nearly parallel lines resting on the common basis 
of animistic conceptions And similar causes 
acting in these parallel lines took about, though 
by no means exactly, the same time to produce 
oorre sponding results’ (Rhys Davids, HL, 123). 

12 . The relations of Buddhism to the rival 
religions.— Buddhism and Jainism, as we have 
seen, were the results of parallel and almost con- 
temporaneous movements, organized outside the 
Holy Land of the Brahmans, by K$atriyas, in 
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opposition to Br&hman claims. Bat, in spite of 
tins initial antagonism, during the early period 
the three rival faiths seem to have existed side 
by side in comparative harmony. The lay mem- 
bers of the Buddhist and Jam orders, while they 
looked for spiritual guidance to their own teachers, 
retained the services of their Brahman priests for 
the performance of domestic rites. Buddhism has 
so completely disappeared from the Indian northern 
plains that it is impossible from modern facts to 
illustrate the conditions which prevailed at the 
period of its origin and vigour. 

Even to the present day the heterodox Buddhists of NepSJ 
combine the worship of Siva with that of Buddha, and employ 
Br&hmans in sacred and domestic rites (Oldfield, ii. 147). The 
same fusion between Buddhism and Br&hmanism, especially in 
the cult of Siva, prevails In Ceylon, and was recognised under 
the late Burmese dynasty at Mandalay (B. S. Hardv, Eastern 
M machism, London, 1850, p. 201 ff. ; Shway Yoe [J. G 
ScottJ, The Barman, 1882, 1. 173; H. Yule, Mission to Ava, 
1866, London, 1868, p 60 f ) In continental India the same 
conditions prevail in the case of Jainism. Jains, as a rule, 
at present freely worshjp the Hindu gods that are connected 
with the legends of their saints In Bombay, Marvvlp Jains 
worship Visnu and Krspa as Bftiaji, and observe Hindu fasts and 
holidays , some even worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses 
(Fergushon-Burgess, Cave Temples, 1880, p. 487 ; BG v [1880] 
62, ix [1901] pti p 111, xxi. [1884] 106, xxil. [1884] 126; Wilson, 
i Vorks, 1861, l. 321). In Baroda the Vai^yava and Jain sections 
of the V&pia or merchant caste freely intermarry , and, when a 
Vaisyava girl is married in a Jam family, she attends Jain ritos 
while she is at her husband’s house, and worship* the old 
Br&hmanical gods when she visits her parents — a condition of 
things which prevails among similar castes in other parts of the 
country ( Census Report Baroda, 1901, i 492 f ; BG lx. [1901] 
pt i p. 100 ; Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography. 130). In 8. India, 
whde a S&iva will neither eat food nor intermarry with a 
Vtuguava, the ancient hostility between Jains and Hindus has 
nearly disappeared ; but in the Central Provinces, though they 
may dine together, they do not intermarry (R V. Russell, 
Gazetteer of Nagpur, 1908, i. 67, 71). The line, in fact, which 
divides Jains from Hindus can with difficulty be traced, and 
there are other sects, admittedly Hindu, winch present greater 
divergence from orthodox Brahmanism. 

The evidence of the Chinese pilgrims and that 
derived from other sources proves that the same 
tolerance of the uval faiths prevailed during tlio 
greater part of the penod when Buddhism was in 
»the ascendant, and even when it began to show 
symptoms of decay. The actual decay of Bud- 
dhism ^vhich was due to internal weakness and the 
competition of the revived Biahmamsm, seems to 
have set in about A.D. 700 ; and, while it still held 
its ground m remote parts of the land, its final dis- 
appeaiance was due to the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of N. India. Buddhism in its early form was 
probably too simple, and was thus ill adapted to 
supply the religious needs of a race which has 
always found a sensuous type of worship more 
attractive. It demanded from its followers a 
standard of morals which was in advance of their 
stage of cultuie. It involved the discontinuance 
of sacrifice, and of the myriad ritualistic devices 
by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour, or avert the hostility, of his gods. It 
abolished the personality of Brahma, into whom 
moBt orthodox Hindus hope eventually to be 
absorbed, and it substituted the vague conception 
of Nirvana, which meant to Buddha the extinction 
of lust, anger, and ignorance; to the Jams and 
some Buddhists eternal blissful repose; to other 
Buddhists extinction and annihilation (Hopkins, 
321 ; Rhys Davids, HL, 283). 

The State in India has always been tolerant of 
every form of religion (see A. Lyall, Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1908, p. 7l7ff.); and this rule was 
followed by the great Buddhist Emperor Aioka 
(g.v.). Though it may be true that the gradual 
downfall of Buddhism in the Indian plains was 
due to causes other than persecution, it is also 
certain that fanatical rulers from time to time in- 
dulged in savage outbursts of cruelty, and that both 
Buddhists and Jains were victims of outrage. 

‘That such outbursts of wrath should have occurred is not 
wonderful, if we consider the extreme oppressiveness of the 


Jain and Buddhist prohibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as 
they were by some K&j&s, and probably by Aioka. The wonder 
rather is that persecutions were so rare, and that as a rule the 
various sects managed to Uve together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of (airly impartial official favour' (Smith, Early 
Hist 3, 191 ; for a somewhat different view, see Uhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 819). 

13. The continuity of Br&hmanism and the rise 
of Hinduism. — Thus Br&hmanism, even during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism, never suffered complete 
extinction, though it undoubtedly lost much of its 
dignity and importance when Buddhism in N. 
India and Jainism in the S. and W. enjoyed the 
patronage of ruling powers and were elevated to 
the rank of State religions. The extension of 
Indo-Aryan colonization, the continuous absorp- 
tion of the non-Aryan tribes, and, finally, the 
establishment of the great Maurya Empire under 
Aioka (272-232 B.C.), which ruled the greater pait 
of the Peninsula, led to a mollification of the 
earlier forms of Hindu belief. The Hindu has 
always been accustomed to localize his gods, 
and probably from the earliest times the tutelary 
village-gods loceived more veneration from the 
masses of the population than the deities of a 
higher class whose cultus was the monopoly of the 
priestly body. This was the case with the Roman 
colonists under the Empire. 

‘Th« conditions of health and disease are so obscure, the 
Influence* of wilt and imagination on our bodllv state* are eo 
marked, that, in all ages, the boundaries between the natural 
and the unknowable are blurred and may bo easily creased 
. . On hundred* of provincial inscriptions we can read the 

catholic superstition of the Roman legionary The niystci v of 
desert or forest, the dangers of march and bivouack, stimulated 
his devotion. If he doe* not know the name* of the strange 
deities, he will invoke them collectively side by side with the 
gods whom he ho* been taught to venerate ' (8 Dill, Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1904, pp. 469, 
480 ; and see artt Dravidianb) 

It was from this combination of Aryan and non-* 
Aryan cults and beliefs that the Neo-Brahmanism 
took its rise. 

14. The Scriptures of the Neo- Brahmanism. — 

The literatuie of the new form of Brahmanism is 
all the work of, or inspired by, the Brahman hier- 
archy. The theory which it suggests is that thoie 
was no violent break between the older and the 
newer faith. Hence it is difficult to trace the 
stages of the evolution by which the theology was 
reconstructed. 

(a) The Purdnas.— -This difficulty has been in- 
creased by a long-standing error regarding the date 
of that body of Jitoratuio known as the Pur&nas. 
To the Hindu mind their name—' 1 Archeeologia,’ 
* the ancient writings’ — suggests immemorial anti- 
quity. It has been the liablt of critics to date the 
best known of them, Vt^nu Purdn,a, about A.D. 
1045 (H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, London, 1840, 
Introd. lxxu). It has, however, recently been 
proved that this and other inipoitant works of the 
same series must be dated about A.D. 600, while 
the Vdyu Purana is refeired to the 4th cent., and 
all the principal works, which in their present form 
are recensions of a much older body of literature, 
were re-edited in the Gupta period (A.D. 320-480), 
when the study of Sanskrit was revived (Smith, 
Early Hist.*, 19 f. ; Macdonell, Skr. Lit., 299). 
From this conclusion the important result follow a 
that the growth of the Neo-Brfihmanism was con- 
temporaneous with the decay of Buddhism in N. 
India, and its development naturally progressed 
side by aide with that of the later Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

( b ) The Law literature.— The second body of 
literature connected with this religious revival is 
that of the Law-books. These, like the Pur&nas, 
are the result of various recensions. The two most 
important, the Vaisnava Dharmai&stra and the 
Mdnava Dharmaidstra, probably assumed their 
present form about A.D. 200; and the latter is 
closely connected wutb the MahdbMrata, contain- 
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ing many verses quoted from that Epic (Biihler, 
Manu [SBE xxv. (1886)], Introd. xxi: Macdonell, 
Skr. Lit., 428). But, according to BUhler, the Law- 
book did not borrow from the Epic ; both authors 
used the same materials ; and those materials were 
not systematic treatises on law and philosophy, but 
the floating proverbial wisdom of the philosophical 
and logal schools, which already existed in metrical 
form. Manu’s treatise, which has become for 
modern Hindus the text- book m matters connected 
with religion and social observances, represents 
the period before the recognition of the sectarian 
gods m the schools where it originated. It no- 
where teaches the performance of rites ether than 
Vedicj it nowhere inculcates the worship of any 
of the deities of the Paurftnic school ; nor is there 
any hint that it was intended to form a digest of 
the sacred Law. It rather beais unmistakable 
marks of being a school book, intended for tho in- 
struction of all Aryaa (Buhler, SBE xxv., Introd. 
lv). It contains no allusion to the post-Vedio 
Trimflrti, the triad consisting of Brahma, Vi^nu, 
and Siva, the last two gods being only once men- 
tioned by name (xii. 121) ; and it ignoies the cultns 
of the Sakti (female powers), and the efficacy of 
fervent faith in Kr^na (see art. BhaktimJrga, 
vol. ii p. 639 ff. ). The great god is Praifipnti, lord 
of cieated beings; the Brflhman and his teacher 
are objects of reverence, and hell is the fate of 
those who insult or injure them (ix. 319, iv. 165) 
A Brahman who serves his teacher until death 
enters foithwith the eternal mansions of Brahma. 
Image-worship is casually observed, but templo 
priests are spoken of with a measure of contempt 
(lii. 162, 180). Tho doctrine of transmigration is 
clearly stated, and, as a consequence of this, tho 
various hells described, though places of terrible 
tortnie, resolve themselves merely into places of 
temporary purgation, while the heavens become 
only steps on the road to union with Brahma 
The dignified isolation or calculated reticence of 
the school is shown by the absence of reference to 
Buddhism ; and two verses which speak of the 
Mlechchhtt, or barbarian (u 23, x. 45), are dovoid of 
any particularity which would identify them with 
the Greeks or any other foreign laces. For the 
ethical tone, see 1A iv. [1875] 121 ff 
(c) The Epics; the Mahdbhdrata. — It is in the 
Epic literature, represented by the Mahdbhdrata 
and tho R&mayana, that the literary evolution of 
tho Neo-Brahmanism is most fully illustrated 
This period may be fixed roughly from 500 to 50 
B.c. But behind this probably lies a long period, 
when, as in the case of Homer, the ballads out of 
which the Epics were compiled existed in an oral 
form. Episodes are embedded in the existing texts 
which may be regarded as fragments of older narra- 
tives, the antiquity of which is proved by the fact 
that their subject-matter often refers to the resist- 
ance offered bv the warrior class to the growing 
claims of the Brahman hierarchy. 

The Mahdbhdrata, after undergoing various re- 
censions, is believed to have grown round a legend- 
ary nuoleuB during some eight centuries (400 B.C.- 
A.D. 400) (see Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
.London, 1901, p. 398). The war between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, which forms the main 
! subject of the poem, has been supposed to represent 
[the contest between two successive bodies of Indo- 
; Aryan immigrants, the former a Himalayan tribe 
! practising polyandry, whose deity was Ky?na 
\ Viisudeva, the traditional founder of the anti-Br&h- 
pnanic&l monotheistic Bhagavata religion ; the 
jnecond much later comers and supporters of official 
^Brahmanism (G. A, Grierson, Census Report 
[India, 1901, i. 287 ff., JRAS, 1908, p. 604 ff. ; A. 
Weber, I A xxx. [19011 SMI ff). The Kpatriya party 
"on the day, but had in the end to yield to the I 


supporters of Brahmanism. In this Epic the transi- 
tion from the older to the newer Hinduism is marked 
m various ways. The facts have been carefully 
collected and analyzed by E. W. Hopkins {Bel. of 
India, 351 ff. ). Theie is, first, an abnormal growth 
of yoga, or mental concentration. 

' In the Brkhmanas it is the sacrifice that is god compelling , 
but in the epic, although sacrifice has its place, yet when mir- 
aculous power is exerted, it is due ohiefly to Yoga concentration, 
or to the equally general use of formulas , not formula as part 
of a sacrifice, but as in themselves potent; and mysterious 
mantras, used by priest and warrior alike, serve every end of 
magic.* 

Caste distinctions are now fully recognized, and 
the most heinous enme is to commit an offence 
against caste order. On the other hand, the greatest 
merit is to present gifts to priests, whose insolence, 
greed, and rapacity are constantly dwelt upon. 
This, however, applies chiefly to court Brfilimans 
and to ascetics, wno are above all law, while the 
village Brahmans and hermits are free from the 
reproach attaching to their hypocritical, debauched 
brethren. Apart from the sectarian gods, the chief 
objects of worship are pnests, the manes, and, for 
form’s sake, the Vedic gods. These, with the addi- 
tion of Kubera, god of riches, are now degraded to 
the rank of * world guardians’ (lokapdla), and aie 
definitely subordinated to the newer divinities. 
Among the latter is now included Dharma Vaivas- 
vata, the god of justice, son of the Sun-god. An- 
other new and interesting figure is Kama, god of 
love, who, in the form of the personification of 
sexual desire, is as old as the Atharvaveda (ix. 2, 

iii. 25) and is still the subject of a Mystery Play in 
S. India (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 

iv. 399 ff.). In the Puriinas he is provided with a 
consort, Rati or Rev&, goddess of desire ; and it lias 
been suggested that his eminence is due to associa- 
tion with the Greek Eros, through the agency of 
Greek slave-girls, who about this time were im- 
ported into W. India (J. W. McCrindle, Periplus, 
Calcutta, 1879, p. 123 ; I A u. [1873] 145). The old 
Nature-worship is repiesented by the cult of moun 
tains, rivers, and sacred trees, many ancient rites 
and beliefs being concealed under the * all-embrac- 
ing cloak of pantheism,’ which appears in the Epic. 
It has been alleged that phallus-worship is often 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, as if it had always 
been common everywhere throughout N. India ; 
but this assertion has been disputed (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 165 f. ; B. C. Mazumdar, JRAS, 
1907, p. 337 ff ). The local thenolatry is illustrated 
by the cult of Hanum&n or Hanumat, the monkey 
hero of the Rdtndyana, who in later times has 
become the chief village guardian deity. Serpent- 
worship appears m the cult of Nftgas. 

From the religiouspoint of view the most interest- 
ing portion of the Epic is the Bhagavad-gitd, in 
which the Supreme Being incarnate as Kr§na ex- 
pounds to Arjuna the result of the eclectic move- 
ment combining the S&nkhya, Yoga, and Vedanta 
doctrines (s qq ERE ii. 635 ff). It is now certain 
that portions of this poem, in which the doctrine of 
bhakti, or fervent faith, is taught, are pre-Christian, 
and therefore the doctrine itself is of indigenous 
Indian origin ( ib . ii. 547 b ). 

‘Nothing in Hindu literature to more characteristic, in its 
sublimity as in its puerilities, in its logic as in its want of It. It 
has shared the fate of most Hindu works in being interpolated 
injudiciously, so that many of the puzslwg anomalies, which 
astound no less the reader than the hero to whom it was revealed, 
are probably later additions. It to a medley of beliefs as to the 
relation of spirit and matter, and other secondary matters ; it is 
uncertain in its tone in regard to the comparative efficacy of 
action and inaction, and in regard to the practical man’s means 
of salvation ; but it is at one with itself In its fundamental thesis, 
that all things are each a part of One Lord, that men and gods 
are but manifestations of the One Divine Spirit, which, or rather 
whom, the Vtohnuite re-writer identifies with Krishna, as Vishnu’s 
present form ’ (Hopkins, Rd. of India, $90). 

It has become the Gospel of the Vaignava sec* 
tariana, and is the inspiration of the new school led 
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by VivekSnanda (see § 35 ). For a criticism of its 
theology from the Christian standpoint, see Slater, 
Higher Hinduism , 1902, p. 120 ff. 

(d) The Ramdyana. — While the Mahabharata 
thus collected and popularized the legends and 
traditions -which had their centre in the Holy Land 
of the Hindus, the Eastern l’anjdb, the same service 
was done by the second Epic, the Rdmayana, for 
the eastern stones which originated in the kingdoms 
of Magadha and Kosala, the present W. Bengal. 
Like the Mahdbhdrata, m its present differing 
forms, it is the result of a long series of recensions, 
and considerable additions have been made to the 
original nucleus, which ‘appears to have been com- 

S leted at a time when the epic kernel of Hie 
Tahdbhdrata had not as yet assumed definite 
shape’; and this eailier portion seems to be pie- 
Buddhistic (Macdonell, Hist, of Skr. Lit., 306 f. ; 
ltliys Davuls, Buddhist India, 183 f. )- The fiist 

S ortion, that treating of the banishment of the hero 
Lama, is m form a historical saga, widely differing 
fiom the second part, which records the extension 
of Br&hmanisni into S. India ; but the story is based 
on N. Indian myths, and in the heroine, Sita, who 
is represented as having emerged from the earth 
when her father was ploughing, we recognize the 
favourite myth of the Eartli-spirit mated to a con- 
sort, from whose union, by a sort of mimetic magic, 
the fertility of men, cattle, and crops is assured. 

From a religious point of view the Rdmayana is 
much less interesting than the Mahdbhdi ata, be- 
cause it has been remodelled by a single hand, that 
of Vftlmiki, the traditional author, who has manipu- 
lated his materials to produce at once an artistic 

K iem and a religious treatise, in the interest of the 
ama-worshipping section of the Vaisnavas. 

15 . The historical development of Neo- Brahman- 
ism. — The scanty information which wo possess of 
the history of tnis period has been collected and 
arranged from materials derived from the wntings 
of Greek travellois and Buddhist pilgrims, with the 
aid of inscriptions and coins, by V. A. Smith ( Early 
Hist s ). 

The Ifiaurya dynasty, founded by Chandra gupta Maurya (821 
bo), attained Its supremacy under A£oka-vardhana (see ERE n 
124 ff.), who mode Buddhism the State religion. It was destroyed 
in 184 b c by Pugyamitra SuAga, who, In order to assert his claim 
to be paramount sovereign, performed the antique rite of the 
horse-saenflee (aimmedha [q v ]), thus marking the beginning 
of the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, which was fully 
developed under Samudragupta and his successors five centuries 
later. At the same time, there is no evidence that Buddhists or 
Jains suffered persecution. Under the next dynasty, the Kanva, 
we find the king supporting the ideal system ofManu, and acting 
under the advioe of Brfihm&n ministers This was followed by 
the Andhra dynasty, among the kings of which Hala is famous 
as a patron of Prftknt literature. 

In the obscure period which followed, N India was overrun 
by hosts of invaders from the north under the names of Haka 
or Scythians, and Pahlavas or Parthians The dates are much 
disputed , but it appears that about ad 60 tho Yuehchi or 
Kus&n dominion was consolidated in the N W by Kadphises i , 
ana that his successor. Kadphises ii , annexed N India and 
destroyed the Indo-Parthian power in the Panjib This Kusin 
empire lasted till a d. 226. The important point to be noted 
here is that these foreign chieftains rapidly succumbed to the 
influence of their new environment Kamgkaand Huvifka seem, 
at least formally, to have become Hindus , YAaudeva(c. a d 185— 
226) bears an Indian name, and adopted Saiva symbols on his 
coins (J Kennedy, JR AS, 1907, p 067). 

From this point we have hardly any Information until the rise 
of the Qupta empire under Ohandraguptai (a d. 826-875), whose 
successor, Samudragupta. showed nis sympathy with orthodox 
Brahmanism by performing the horse sacrifice The claim to 
perform this rite, Bymbolio of supreme power, was asserted by 
various Hindu princes in 8 India in the early ednturies of our 
era (Bice, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, 1909, p 209 f X 
•Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly 
established that the restoration of the Brahmanical religion to 

K lar favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit 
iage, first became noticoable in the second century, were 
fostered by the western satrap* during the third, and made a 
success by tbs Qupta emperors in the fourth century. These 
prinoes, though apparently perfectly tolerant of both Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, . . . were themselves, beyond question, 
orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in 
Sanskrit, the language of the pundits. An early stage in the 
reaction against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice hail been 


marked by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifioe to- 
wards the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samu- 
dragupta revived the same ancient rite with added splendour; 
and in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without 
going further into detail, we may sum up the matter In the 
remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in furnish- 
ing abundant evidence of the recrudeeoence during the Gupta 
period of Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, and 
of the favour shown by the ruling powers to “ classical ” Sanskrit 
at the expense of the more popular literary dialects ’ (Smith, 
Early Hid *, 287). 

The Gupta empire fell before the attack of another body of 
invaders, the Huns, about a.d. 500. 

These successive inroads produced important results on the 
ethnology of N. India The progress and final absorption of 
these foreigners In the Hindu population have recently been 
fully investigated for W India (BO ix [1901] pt. i. p 488 ff) 
The Hupa, or Hun, invaders were admitted by the Br&hmans 
among the Ksatrlya or warrior class— a fact disguised under the 
legend of thefl re-initiation at Mount Abu (ERE i. 61 f ) Similar 
legends describe the successive introduction of foreigners into 
the Brihman hierarchy (V A. Smith, ‘.The Ourjaras of Itajput- 
ftna and Kanauj' JJIAS, Jan -Juno 1909 , D. B. Bhandarkar, 

• The Guhilots,' JASB, 1909, p 167 ff ) 

The mfluenoe of these foieigners on Hindu be- 
liefs must have been considerable ; but the official 
Brahman literature gives little or no indication of 
the process of the reconstruction of the faith during 
the period of foreign rule When we come to the 
establishment of the national power under Har§a 
(A.D. 600-645), the evidence is more complete. lie 
was a Hindu, but in his later life favoured Bud- 
dhism. He worshipped at times Siva or the Sun, 
or followed the Buddhist rule, and he impartially 
erected temples to all three. Most of his subjects 
worshipped the sectarian gods, and selected as then 
patron deity whichever god they preferred (see 
Cowell-Thoraas, The llarqa-canta of Buna, London, 
1897, Introd xuil ; M. L. Ettingliausen, Harqa 
Vardhana, Louvain, 1906, ch. n.) Thus the 
modern seotarian worship was gradually estab- 
lished m N. India; and the same revival occurred 
in the Deccan under the Chalukya king, Pula- 
kdhn I (AD. 550-608), who, in the decadence of 
Buddhism, is said to have performed many Hindu 
sacrifices, including the akoamedha, or horse-rite 
BG i. [1890] pt. ii. p. 191). The activity of the new 
aith is shown in the erection of numerous cave 
temples in the period A.D. 500-800 (Fergusson- 
Burgess, Cave Temples, 1880, p. 403). 

id. The extension of Brahmanism in S. India. 
— The extension of Ilihdu influence into the South 
was obstructed by the great forest tract known us 
Dandakaranya, the present Mar:i[ha country, and 
by the ranges of the S&tpura and Mahadeo hills 
which cross the Poninsula, dividing the North from 
the plateau of the Deccan. Hence, at the outset, 
BrShman missionaries seem to have made their 
way along either the eastern or the western coast- 
line, or by the sea route. The question has been 
discussed in the article on the Bombay Presidency 
(ERE it. 788), and the facts there collected need 
not be repealed. The Aryans before the 7th cent. 
b.c. seem to have had little knowledge of the 
Deccan ; and Ii. G. Bhandarkar dates their ac- 
quirement of information regarding the southern 
region about 350 B.c. (BG l. pt. ii. p 141) The 
question bos also been discussed by Khys Davids 
(Buddhist India, 23 ff.), by Caldwell (Dravidian 
Grammar a , London, 1875, p. 114 ff.), and by H. A. 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and 'Tribes of 
Southern India , f. 373 ff. Burnell (I A i. [1872] 310) 
believes that about A.D. 700 Brahmanical influence 
was inconsiderable in the South, and that the Skr. 
place-names which are found appear only in the 
fertile deltas and at the seaports, where tney were 
probably introduced by Buddhist missionaries. 
The latest discussion of tho subject (A. Govinda* 
charyar SvSmin (I A xh. [1912] 227 ff.) rejects 
Burnell’s view, and places the ' Ariamzation of 
the South ’ after the 6 th and before the 3rd cent. 
B.c., which is too early. The modern school of 
S Indian scholars naturally adopts the higher 
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serifs of dates. Whatever may be the exact date 
of the introduction of Br&hmanic&l beliefs and 
practices into S India, it was certainly, when 
contrasted with N. India, comparatively late ; and 
this fact a< counts for the characteristic form of 
S. Indian Brahmanism, which has developed on 
lines of evolution quite different from those of the 
North (V. Kankasabhai, The Tamils. Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p 227 ft’. ; L. K. 
\nantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
u. [1912] 171 f. ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, 204 ff ). 

17. The establishment of Hinduism in its modern 
form. — We have now reached the stage at which 
(lie Br&hmanical reaction against Buddhism and 
Jainism was completed, and Hinduism, as we find 
it m existence at the present time, was firmly 
established. The Brahmans now controlled the 
law and social institutions of the people. The 
theory of caste was fully adopted, and they wore 
dacod at tho hood ot society, the movement led 
»y the K^atnyas m opposition to them had col- 
lapsed. 

‘All philosophy, exoout their own pantheistic theosophy, had 
been driven out of the field But Vedlo rites and Vediu divini- 
ties, the Vodic language and Vedlo theology, had all gone under 
in the struggle. The gods of tho people received now the 
homage of the people Bloody sacrifices were still occasionally 
offered, but to new divlnlt les ; and brahmins no longer presided 
over the rltu tl. Their literature bad had to be recast to suit 
the now worship, to gain the favour and support of those who 
did not reverence and worship tho Vediu gods And all sense 
of history had been lost in tho necessity of garbling the story 
of the post so as to make it tally with their own pretensions. 

A small and decreasing minority continued to keepalive 
the flickering lamp of Vedio learning , and to them the Indian 
peoples will one uaj look back with especial gratitude and 
esteem’ (Uhys Davids, Buddhist India, 167 f, who possibly 
somewhat overstates the case) 

18. The development of Hinduism. —The Neo- 
Bi&hnianisin, henceforward to be called ‘Hinduism,’ 
was developed in two ways : first, by the creation, 
mainly illustrated by tho Epic and Fnuranic litera- 
ture, of a gallery of deified personages, the legends 
legarding whom were largely drawn from the 
current folk-lore or popular tradition, and, by a 
1 construction of the traditions, were in a measure 
connected with the system which they had super- 
seded ; secondly, by tlie adoption of deities, religi- 
ous myths, and cults derived from the luces beyond 
the Brilhmamcal pale. 

We have examples of the first class in the dei- 
fied heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, the five Pfindava 
brethren, whose cults still prevail in various parts 
of the country ; at many sites m the Himalaya ; 
at Benaies ; in the IConlcans and the Deccan ; in 
S India (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 
281 f ; M. A. Sherrmg, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 67, 177, 217; BO u 
pt i. [1896] p 278, xxii 389, xiii. 404 ; Fergusson- 
Uurgess, p. 113; Thuiston, Ethnogr. Notes, Madras, 
1906, pp. 146 ft'., 249, 301). The second process by 
which the pantheon has been formed was by the 
adoption and absoiption of the local deities, this 
localization being a feature which Indian poly- 
theism shares with the Semites and the Egyptians 
(W. R. Smith, Bel, Sem 38 fl’. ; Sayce, II L, 89, 
121 ; A. Eiman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr , 
London, 1894, p. 269 f. ; A. Wiedemann, Bel. of the 
A no. Egyptians, do. 1897, p. 8 f.). Naturally, the 
process of absorption, in Inaia as in Greece, assumed 
many and varied forms. 

* We recognise now that the personages of the Greek and other 
polytheisms wero not pure crystallised products of a single and 
identical people, but were modified variously by their environ- 
ment, borrowing traits and epithets from other local powers 
whom they may have disposseseed or with whom they may have 
shared their rule . . . The divine name, especially in ancient 
religions, was a powerful talisman, a magnet attracting to Itself 
a definite set of oult-ideae and legends ’ (Parnell, COS v. 86 f.). 

The worship of vague Bpirits of the forest by 
the most pnmitive tnbes, as the stage of settled 
agriculture displaces nomadism, develops into the 


cult of spiiits which promote the fertility of the 
soil, cattle, and men. In Manipur, for instance, 
no fewer than ‘four definite orders of spiritual 
beings have crystallized out from the amorphous 
mass of animistic Deities’ (Hodson, The Meitheis, 
1908, p. 96). By degrees, one of these local deities, 
usually known m N. India as Devi, in S. India as 
tho Gramadevatft and Aiyan&r, the central figure 
of the Dravidian pantheon, pushes itself into noto- 
riety, and is finally adopted by Brahmanism. This 
may occur because the shrine is on the borders of 
the territory occupied by more than one allied 
tribe or village, and thus acquires a reputation 
more than local ; or because at this particular 
place there has been a manifestation of special 
spiritual power, shown by the ' possession ’ of the 
medicine-man or his followers, or by some notable 
case of healing. Such a shrine is, in process of 
time, appropriated by some low-caste Brahman 
priest, and tlie local deity comes gradually to be 
identified with some manifestation or incarnation 
of one of the greater gods. Hence arose the Devi 
or Kali of Calcutta, of the Vmdhyan lulls, of Devl- 
patan in Oudh, and the Bhavan! of Tuljfipur in 
the Nizam’s Dominions, who possess powers of 
magic, wonder-working, and healing superior to 
those of the village-goddesses from whose ranks 
they have been promoted. The same is the case 
vvitn the shrines dedicated to men who gamed a 
reputation for good works or wickedness m this 
life (Lyall, Asiatic Studies 3 , i. 1 tt ). Of course, 
it is not always possible to tiaee the exact course 
of the evolution. This difficulty is increased m 
India by tho absence of expressive cult-titles, which 
in Gieece have so largely facilitated the analysis of 
the elements of tho pantheon {COS i. 35 If.). 

10. Modern Hinduism defined.— In tracing the 
evolution of religion in India, no problem is more 
difficult than that of framing a definition of Hin- 
duism as we observe it at the presont day. Many 
of tho tests which have been proposed from tuno 
to tune aie obviously inadequate. Thus it has 
been said that a Hindu is one who cremates the 
adult dead But certain classes of Hindu aswatics, 
like the Bislmols of the Paniab and the Lmg&yats 
of the Deccan, always bury their dead ; and among 
the lower classes of Hindus both forms of disposal 
of the oorpso are in use. Again, it is said that a 
Hindu is one who receives religious service at tho 
hands of Brahmans. But in the Panjab nearly 
all Sikh villagers reverence and employ Brahmans 
as their Hindu neighbours do, and the same is the 
case with the Jains ; while many Hindus who have 
been converted to Islam appoint the Brahman to 
conduct their marriages according to the Hindu 
mle, adding the Muhammadan ntual as a legal 
precaution (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 112 f.). 

The difficulty of framing a definition of Hindu- 
ism anses from the fact that under tlie general 
title ‘Hindu’ are included classes whose belief, 
ntual, and mode of life are strangely diverse— the 
learned Brahman, who is a follower of the Vedanta 
philosophy ; the modern theist or agnostic, trained 
in the learning of the West; the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats almost any kind of food without 
scruple, knows little of Bi&hmanical mythology, 
belief, or ritual, and in time of need bows before 
the stone which he supposes to be occupied by the 
god of his tribe or village; lastly, there is the 
vagrant, or tho member of a caste like the Chtihra 
or Bhangl of N. India or the Pariah of the South, 
who is abhorred by all pure Hindus. The difficulty, 
in short, lies in separating the Animist from those 
classes of Hindus whose beliefs have a more or less 
animistic basis. Hence a recent writer proposes 
to include among Hindus 

• all natives of India who do not belong to the Mutalrain, Jain, 
Buddhist, Christian, P&wi, Jew, or any other known religion of 
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[the world, and whose form of worship extends from monotheism 
to fetishism, and whose theology is wholly written in the Han- 
skrft language’ (Census Report Jsaroda, 1001, i. 120 f.). 

This definition is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it 
ignores the fact that Hinduism is not a religion in 

Thus a Hinnii wiites : r H111dtn8tft l8 tn&t wrnetrfr 
Hindu does*; in other words, it is a question of 
ritualistic and social observance (Guru Prap&d Sen, 
Introd. to the Study of Hinduism, 1893, p. 9). The 
current terms, ‘ Hinduism’ and ‘ Brahmanism/ arc 
of Europoan origin, the only Hindu general term for 
‘religion* being dharma, defined as ‘established 
order, usage, institution, custom, prescription ; 
rule, duty ; virtue, moral merit, good works ; 
right, justice, law ’ (Maedonell, Skr. Eng. Diet , 
London, 1893, s.v ). According to Manu (Laws, 
li. 6 [SBE xxv. 30]), * the whole Veda is the (first) 
source of the sacred law, next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the (Veda fur- 
ther), also the customs of holy men, and (finally) 
Belf-satisfaetion.* Dharma is distinct from ‘the 
path ’ (m&rga), inasmuch as ‘the path* came into 
existence at a definite period, while dharma is 
eternal. ‘The path* and ‘the doctrine’ (mat a), 
combined together, are often expressed by one 
word, sampradai/a, literally ‘ that which is given,’ 
which Moriier-Wilhams (Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism 4 , 61) defines as ‘a particular body of tradition- 
ary doctrines banded down through a succession 
of teachers/ also designated ‘darsana or mata— 
that is, particular views or opinions on religion or 
philosophy.’ 

‘Tlie great difference between the Hindu conception of the 
“dharma "and the European conception of “ religion " is this. 
To a European, Christianity or OiirisUan religion are self-defined 
terms, and the acceptance of those ideas and practices that are 
indicated by the word would make a man Christian In the 
case of IIindu*“ dharma,” the relation Is different Hindus are 
'a definite body, and Hindu-” dharma" is that indefinite thing 
which the Hindus consider thoir own “dharma.” . . . The word 
Umdu is itself a foreign one The Hindus never used it in any 
Sanskrit writing, that is, those which were written before the 
Mohamcdan iu\ union. In fact there was no need of oalling 
themselves by any particular name [all the rest of the world 
’being ‘foreigners’ ( mlechchha , Greek flapflapos)] . . . Hindus 
define a Hindu as a man who has not fallen from Hinduism, 
that is, token up the membership of any community like Chris- 
tian or Sohamedan, which is not considered as a Hindu com- 
munity The distinction between the Hindus and the Animisto 
is thus based only on ignorance . The distinction drawn 
between a Hindu and non-Hindu is merelj a provisional one. 
It may change at any time. Hinduism may. in future, include 
Christians, Mohamedans, and Buddhists IlinduiHiu is an ever- 
ing society, which may expand and take in races and 

B is irrespective of their religious beliefs. What societies 
absorb depends almost entirely on the circumstances ’ 
(Sbndhar V Ketkar, 18, 22, 33). 

For practical purposes the definition proposed by 
Lyall may be accepted, that Hinduism is 
' the collection of rites, worships, beliefs, ti aditions, and mj th- 
ologies that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances 
of the Brahmans and are propagated by Brahmanio teaching 
And a Hindu is one who generally follows the rules of con- 
duct and ceremonial thus laid down for him, particular) i 
regarding food and marriage, and the adoration of the gods ’ 
(Rel System! of the World, London, 1889, p 114). Or— to use 
the words of a Hindu writer — the modern Hindu ‘should be 
tborn of parents not belonging to some recognised religion other 
[than Hinduism, marry within the same limits, believe in God, 
[respect the cow and cremate the dead ’ (Census Report Panidb, 
*1812, u 109). For criticisms of other proposed tests of Hinduism, 
see Census Report, 1912, United Pnmnces, i. 121, Modrae, i. 60 f., 
l’ravancore, f. 108 ff. 

20 . Hinduism as a missionary religion.— 1 Though 
concealed by various fictions and conventions, the 
theory which underlies the system is that all 
residents of India are bom Hindus. This is illus- 
trated by the controversy which arose upon the 
quostion whether Hinduism is, or is not, a mis- 
sionary religion. In the Lecture on Missions 
delivered in Westminster Abbey in 1877 (Selected 
Essays, 1881, ii. 49), F. Max Muller argued that 
three religions— Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoro- 
astrianism— are ‘ opposed to all missionary enter- 
prise’; while 'three have a missionary character 
from their very beginning— Buddhism, Mafiom- 


medanism, and Christianity.’ Comparing Brfth- 
maoism with Judaism, he argued that 
‘a very similar feeling prevented the Br&hmans from ever 
attempting to proselytise those who did uot by birth belong to 
the spiritual aristocracy of the country. Their work was rather 
to keep the light to themsolvo*. to repel intruders ; and they 
went so far as to punish those who happened to be near enough 
to hear the sound of their praj era, or to witness their sacrifices. 1 

This was written from the point of view of a 
student of the Hindu sacred books, not of a 
practical observer of the people ; and, as he after- 
wards explained, by missionary religions he meant 
‘ those in which the spreading of the truth and the 
conversion of unbelievers are raised to the rank 
of a sacred duty by the founder or his immediate 
successors ’ (ib. i. 94). This view is so far correct 
that Hinduism was not the creation of any single 
founder, and that no authority has ever couti oiled 
its organization or systematically promoted the 
conversion of the heathen. In his reply to these 
remarks, A. Lyall (i. 134 If ) contended that 

1 so far from it being a non-missionary religion, ui the sense of a 
religion that admits no proselytes, one might safely aver that 
more person* m India become every year Brahmamsls than 
all tiie converts to all the other religions in India put to- 
gotlier. ... if by Brahmanism we understand that religion 
of the Hindus which refers for its orthodoxy to Brahmanio 
scriptures and tradition, which adores the Brahmanio gods and 
their incarnations, venerates tbs cow, observes certain rules 
of intermarriage and the sharing of food, and which regards 
the Brahman’s presence as nooessary to all essential rites, then 
tills religion can hardly he called non missionary in the sense 
of stagnation and exclusive immobility . I f the word proselyte 
may lie used in the sense of one who has come, and who has been 
readily admitted, uot necessarily being one that has been invited 
or persuaded to come, then Brahmanism might lay claim to be 
by far the most successful proselytising religion of modorn times 
in India ’(»6.i. 136 f) 

The question thus resolved itself into a contro- 
versy between two writers who discussed the 
quostion from two diHeiont points of view -one a 
student of the sacred books, who treated Hinduism 
as an organized religion founded on an ancient 
literature, and who regarded prosely tisin as a 
conscious, weU-dcfiued procedure earned on under 
conditions analogous to those winch characterize 
Christian missionary work ; the other an acute 
observer of the almoBt unconscious, unorganized 
methods by which thenon-Aryan tribesaro induced 
to enter the fold of Hinduism. The controversy 
is now somewhat obsolete, and m the opinion of 
all competent observers lias been finally settled 
m favour of the views advocated by Lyall. For 
a recent discussion of Hinduism as a missionary 
religion, see Shndhar V. Ketkar, op. c\t. 66 ff. 

2Z. The conversion of the non -Aryans to 
Hinduism. — The process by which the non-Aryan 
tribes aie converted to Hinduism has been de- 
scribed by Lyall m an ossay familiar to all students 
of comparative religion (i. 167 ff. ). Such conversion 
is naturally most common on the outskirts of the 
territory long occupied by the Hindus. Thus in 
Assam the Koch K&j&s, who are without doubt 
of non-Aryan descent, have been recognized by 
the Brahmans as sprung from Siva, the god 
having taken the form or one of thoir ancestors 
and visited the <^ueen, who was herself none other 
than an incarnation of his divine spouse, Pftrvatl 

• Tbs Kachiri kings of Hiramba were similarly converted, and 
after their anoestry had been satisfactorily traced back to Bhlm 
[one of the Pftodava princes of the Mahdbhdrata] the two chiefs 
were placed about a.d 1790 in the body of a large copper image 
of a cow, and thence produced as reclaimed Hindus . . For 
the Ahoms, Indra was selected as the progenitor of the kings, 
but no special origin seems to have been assigned to tbe common 
people, so that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a placo in 
the Hindu caste system, in his own estimation, as he does In 
that of orthodox Hindus’ (Census Report Assam, 1892, L 83; 
of. art. Assam, vol. 11. p. 137 1.). 

The process is often gradual. When the Kachftrl 
first puts himself under the guidance of a gosdw, 
or teacher of the Vai^nava sect, he is a Hindu in 
little more than name, eating pigs and fowls, and 
continuing to drink strong liquor. After a time 
he somewhat modifies these abominable practices, 
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and then, after several goneiations, when the family 
has given up or concealed its taste for forbidden 
food and drink, and lias become, in appearance at 
least, ceremonially pure, its members are linally 
promoted to the rank of oithodox Hindus 

' Thin, however, is a matter of many yea ra, as spirits and pi//’* 
flesh are dear to tho aboriginal palate, and many a man wno 
would fain be admitted as a pure Hindu remains outside the 
pole, because it is not in him to forswear the nourishing diet of 
his ancestors ’ (16. L 84) 

Some Assamese, when they profess a desire for 
conversion, are compelled to fast for a day or two 
(fasting being a form of purification from malignant 
spirit influence [A. E. Ciawley, The Mystic Rose , 
London, 1902, p. 153 If]), after which they undergo 
a nte of atonement (tn Cnja&chitta) at the hands of 
their teacher, who claims a suitable fee But for 
at least three generations they are somewhat 
despised, and take no part in social aflans ; after 
this they rank as Hindus (Census Rcnoit Assam, 
1901, i. 225). The condition of things in the 
Central Provinces, wliero tribes like the Gonds 
(q.v.) are rapidly embracing Hinduism, is very 
similar ( Census Report , 1901, l. 95). 

22 . Hindu sectarianism. — The process of the 
formation of new sects piovidos another method 
by winch outsiders are admitted into Hinduism 
The woiship of the sectanan deities grew up dur- 
ing the penod repiesentod by the Epics and the 
Purflnas ; bub the mateiial for tracing their evolu- 
tion is very scanty 

(a) Brahmd — Of the members of the Hindu 
trine, llrahma has now become an otiose, decadent 
divinity, mainly because he was always a god of 
the plmosoplicis rather than of tho common people 
The piocess of his degradation is clearly maiked 
in the Mnhahhtlrata It is commonly said that he 
lias only a single shnne, that at Puskara in Rilj 
putann. But lie has also a temple at Khed Brahma 
m the State of Malukftntha in Gujarat (BG v. [1880] 
437 f ) ; in S India Ins cult is more persistent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in the 
Kistna Distiict, atKalaliasti in S. Arcot, at Mitrfi- 
nandapuram close to Trivandrum, and possibly m 
a few other places (Oppeit, 288 f. ; V. N. Aiya, 
State Manual Travancore, 1906, n. 49 ; Census 
Report Travancore, 1901, i. 97) In tho domestic 
ritual ho is worshipped under the form of Vidlmtn, 
personified fate j but even here lie is placed second 
to Sa$tl, the goddess pioaiding over the sixth day 
after ini th (BGix [1901] pt l.p 33f ; seeBRAHMAN- 
ISM, vol. ll. p 810 f.). 

(h) Siva , — The philosophical side of the cult of 
Siva represents him as ‘ the earliest and universal 
impression of Nature upon men— the impression 
of endless and pitiless change ’ (Lyall, li. 306). But 
he has also assimilated much of the demonolatry 
and Animism of the non-Aryan races, as in his 
manifestation as BhQtc6vara, ‘lord of goblins,’ in 
which foim his oultus was well adapted to serve 
the needs of the devil-worshipping Dravidians of 
S. India. Ho is the descendant of the Vedic 
Kudra, who has a beneficent as well as a malevo- 
lent character (Mmr, iv. 339 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth,, 77), the latter being veiled under his 
euphemistic title, Siva, ' the auspicious one.’ 
There seems no good reason to assign tho ougm 
of Siva, tho special Brahman god, to the non- 
Aryan races, though his oultus may have been 
contaminated by their influence (Muir, iv. 349). 
It must be noted, however, that his temples me 
veiy commonly served, not by Brahmans, but by 
members of the ascetic orders connected with his 
cult. His association is rather with the Himalaya 
(H. A. Rose, Census Report Panjab, 1901, i. 127 /.). 
This is also shown by ms cult-titles, Girina and the 
like, ‘ mountain-goa,’ and those of his consoit 
Um& as P&rvatl, * mountain-goddess,’ and Haima- 
vati, ‘ she of the Himalaya,’ and some Greek writers 


identified him with Dionysus (J. W. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
1901, p. 64 n.) It has been suggested that the 
introduction of I he eultus was dne to the movement 
of Hun tribes from the north (BG ix. [1901] pt i. 
p. 476). He is at once a god of Nature, the im- 
personation of i e-integration and destruction ; the 
typical ascetic , the contemplative philosopher and 
sage ; the wild and jovial mountaineer, surrounded 
by troops of dancers. Hence his personality 
attracts two diflerent classes of worshippers — the 
Brahman philosopher, who sees in him the All- 
god from whom the Universe is evolved ; and the 
peasant, who associates him with the mysteries of 
the reproduction of life. 

The worship of the hnga. — In modern Hinduism 
the symbol of Siva is the hnga, or phallus. Phallic 
w oi snip appears in the Veda m the hinadeodh, 
‘ those who have the phallus as their deity’; but 
this seems to be regarded as a non-Aryan cult, and 
Indra is besought not to allow them to approach 
the sacrifice (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 155). In 
Buddhism and in the Atharvavedawe meet phallic 
genu (kumbhdnda, humbhamu$ka ; Weber, IA xxx. 
[1901] 282), and m the Mahabhdrata it is mentioned 
as if it had been common m N. India ; but it is 
not included in tho superstitious foims of worship 
described in tho Buddhist Nik&yas(Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 105 f.). The origin of the cult 
in India is obscure Fergusson was disposed to 
connect the symbol with the Buddhist ddgaba, one 
of which has been found adapted to Saiva worship 
in a cave at Wal (Hist, of Indian Arch., London, 
1899, p. 304 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, 213; F. A. 
Maisey, Sanchi, London, 1892, p. 16 n.). Oppert 
suggests that it was derived from the Greeks— a 
view which seems improbable (Ong. Inhab., 381 ; 
Mmr, iv 161, 421). Stephenson (JRAS vm.J1842] 
330) and F. Kittel (Ueber den Ursprung des Lmga- 
kultus m Inditn, Maugaloro, 1870) connected 
phallic worship with tho non-Aryan tribes. In 
opposition to this view, we have the important 
fact that of the twelve great lmga shrines, only 
three, those at Omkftra on the Narbada, Tj;iyam- 
baka at Nasik, and Bhlma-6nnkaia m the Deccan, 
can be reasonably classed as outside the distinc- 
tively Aryan area, and early traditions associate 
the establishment of linqas in N. India with Aryan 
saints and woi thies (Muir, n. 202, iv. 189 ff , 405 ff ). 
It may also be said that phallic worship is not 
general among the forest tribes at the present day. 
Thus, though the Todas are apparently immigrants 
from Malabar, there is no evidence of phallic 
worship among them (W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
London, 1906, p. 447) On the whole, the facts 
seem to indicate that, though the cult may have 
prevailed among some of the indigenous tribes, it 
was not confined to them, and that in the form in 
winch it now appears its extension was largely due 
to the Aryans. 

The prevalence of this ancient symbol of fertility 
and life in the cults of India ' snows that m the 
more naive religion of the older age there was not 
yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modem religion 
has made’ (CGSy. Ilf.). It is ‘by no means an 
early or a universal cult. It can only become 
prommont in a population having a settled abode 
and cultivating the soil ; its orgiastic develop- 
ments are sporadic’ (Hartland, Primitive Pater- 
nity, i. 122). It seems to be an aberrant form 
of the eult of stones and pillars which was widely 
distributed in Greece, and among the Semites 
(Frazer, Pausan., London, 1898, ii. 539, iv. 110, 
154, 318 ff., v. 314 ff.; CGS iv. 149, 307; HDB 
in. 879 ff., v. llOff. ; art. Baal, vol. ii. p. 287 f.). 
Some of the great Indian Uhgas have no sexual 
connotation (ct. ERE v. 829 f.). Thus, that at the 
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shrine of Yfij&vara at Benares is ‘ simply an enor- 
mous block of stone, round and blaok, six feet in 
height, and twelve in circumference (Sherring, 
Sacred City, p. 117). That of Bhojpurin Bhopal 
is 7$ feet nigh and 17 feet 8 inches in circumfei- 
ence, raised on a massive platform [10 1 vni. [1908] 
121). The kindred pillar-cult is, as A. J. Evans 
has shown, widely uistnbuted (JHS xxi. [1901] 
99 f.) One of the pillars of A&oka at Benares 
(ERE ii. 460) has now become the famous ld(, or 
pillar, of Siva. The symbol, in itself, is not neces- 
sarily indecent (Itftjendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, 
l. 146 f. ; IGI xviu. 202). Among the Saivas it is 
not connected with eroticism, a tendency distinctly 
absent from the cult of Siva. This, however, re- 
fers only to the devotees of the higher class ; and, 
when it is worshipped in connexion with the female 
symbol ( yoni ), oi among the LingAyat (q.v.) sect 
in the Deccan, it undoubtedly has a sexual sugges- 
tion (cf. Elliot, Hut. of India, lii. 91 ; Hartlnnd, 
Primitive Paternity, i 123). Its connexion with 
Siva may piobably oe traced to his manifestation 
as a goa of reproduction, as, for instance, when 
he appears as Mrtyunjaya, ‘destroyei of death.’ 
Even in the Veda, he, as Paiupati, ‘ ford of beasts,’ 
a title of Rudra, is regarded as the agent promot- 
ing fertility in cattle (Mocdonell, Vedic Myth., 76) 
In parts of the Deccan, as a mode of mimetic 
magic, the marriage of Siva and Pftrvatl is peri- 
odically celebrated (BG xxiii. [1884] 670 ; v. A. 
Smith, Hist of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , 
p. 216 ; cf. CGS v 217 ; Frazer, GB 3 n. 204 ft.), and 
in parts of the Central Provinces he seems to 
be connected with tree -worship (ERE m 312). 
The same conception doubtless underlies his mani- 
festation as Ardha-naii^vara, half male and half 
female, symbolizing the union of Purina and 
Praknti, the central idea of Nature- worship (see 
ERE n 38 b ). We may also compare the phallic 
processions which occasionally accompany the Holi 
celebrations in India, as m the cult of Nathui&m 
at Gwalior (Crooke, PR* n. 319 f.), the <f>d\\oif>opla 
of the Dionysus worship in Greece, ‘which anses 
froril the same idea as that which prompts the 
corporeal union of the husbandman and his wife 
in the cornfield at the time of the solving or after 
reaping’ ( CGS v. 197, 205; Frazer, GB 2 n. 205ft , 
Gil®, pt. l vol. ii p 97 fl*.). The story of Vi^nu 
cutting up and scattering the fragments of the 
linga throughout tho world reminds us of the 
mutilation of Osiris, and tho Kandh custom of 
distributing the ashes of the human represen tativ o 
of the spirit of vegetation as a fertilizing charm 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris 3 , London, 1907, p 
331 ; CGS lii. 19 f.). As in the case of other gods 
of fertility, the bull is the appropriate emblem 
of Siva (Frazer, Adonis, pp. 96, 130, GB 3 ii. 312, 
277 if. ; CGS lii. 11, v. 97; Jastrow, 032; Wiede- 
mann, 178 f., 187 f-). The conception, also, of the 
phallus as a protective (iirorp&rcuor) may, as in the 
case of the Greek Hermat, have contributed to its 
popularization (CGS v. 32]. On the worship of the 
linga in India, see Muir, iv. 343 ff. 

23. The popularization of the cult of Siva.— 
The popularization of the cult of Siva involved a 
rocess of syncretism, the adoption of various local 
eities as his manifestations. The most respect- 
able of these is Ganapati, or Gane6a, lord of the 
troop of demons attending the god. His worship 
starts from the Paurftnic period ; and, except 111 
one legend contained in the northern recension 
of the Mah&bh&rata, he does not appear in the 
Epio literature (JR AS, 1898, p. 380 ff.). His sym- 
bols of the elephant and the rat connect him with 
some local theriolatry ; but he is now independent, 
and, though he is a member of the Saiva group of 
deities, he has become almost non-sectarian, and 
all sects agree in doing him honour as the god of 


luck (I A xxx. 265 f. ; cf. BjrAhmanism, vol. ii. 
807 f.). Another deity of the same class is 
anda, or Karttikeya, who was the family-god 
of some W. Indian dynasties, and now, under the 
name of Subhramanya, is most popular in 8. India, 
where his association with the Mother-goddesses 
shows that he is connected with non-Aryan cults 
(BG 1. pt. ii. pp. 180, 287 ; Oppert, 303, 370). In 
a much lower class is Khandobft, or Khander&v, 
‘sword father,’ probably a deiiied non -Aryan 
prince, now the chief guardian-deity of the Deccan, 
where lus cult shows obvious signs of contamina- 
tion with those of the forest tribes (BG xvni. pt. 1. 
pp. 290, 413 f.). Similar instances are to be found 
in the ldentilication of Siva-Vi^nu as Hanhara 
with tho non -Aryan Aiyanftr, or Vetalu, the 
demon -leader and ghost - sciuer of tho Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Deccan peoples (ib. xxm. [1884] 
656, xvni. [1886] pt. in. pp. 347, 388). 

24. The yoga and asceticism.— The system of 
yoga, by which, through strange postures, sup- 
pression of the breath, Belf-restraint, and medita- 
tion, the soul seeks union with the Supreme World 
Spirit, was an outgrowth of the SAnkhya philo- 
sophy, and, though dogmatically no pait of the 
Vedanta, reached its fullest development under 
Patafijali about the 2nd cent. B.C. In the time of 
Buddha it was recognized, as it continues to be 111 
the later forms of Buddhism, and the condition 
of ecstatic abstraction was held in high esteem 
(H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 11 ; Mac- 
donell, Hist. Skr. Lit., 390ft.; L A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 120, 141). It assumes special 
prominence in tho Mahdbh&rata epic, where 
concentration, with the use of magical formulae, 
supersedes the power of the sacnlice (see aitt. 
Yoga, Asceticism [Hindu], vol. 11. p. 87 if ; 
Austerities, vol. ii. p. 22511 ; BrXhmanism, vol. 
11. u. 802 f.) 

The development of asceticism in its coarser 
forms is one of the mam contributions ot Saivism 
to modem Hinduism. It represents, m a measure, 
a revolt against the tyianny of caste It has its 
literary origin in the Briihmamcal rule which 
divides life into a series of stages (see ERE 11. 
802) ; and the life of the ideal ascetic seived as a 
model for tho rules regulating the conduct of the 
ordained monks of the Buddhist and Jain ordeis 
(Manu, vi. 41 , Kern, 73 if. ; Buhler, Indian Sect 
of the Jamas, 1903, p. 13 f.). Perhaps tho closest 
imitation of the observance of the stringent rules 
of ancient asceticism is to be found in the re- 
markable colony of Tibetan hermits at Shigatze 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 234 ft., Buddhism of Tibet, 2)23 f.). At the 
picsont day, among some of the Saiva orders in- 
stances are found of genuine asceticism carried on 
according to the ancient rule in caves and forests ; 
but such enthusiasts are not numerous. Occasion- 
ally at bathing fairs and places of pilgrimage may 
be observed the tJrdhvabahu, who extends one or 
both of his arms above his head until they become 
fixed in that position ; the AkfiAamukmn, who 
keeps his neck bent back gazing on the sky ; tho 
BhGmimukhin, who hangs by his feet with his 
head nearly touching the ground ; the Nakhin, who 
allows his nails to grow to an excessive length ; 
those who recline on a couch studded with nails ; 
and others of the same kind who present an ob- 
vious parallel to the early Christian hermits, the 
social and religious results of such excessive devo- 
tion being in Doth coses equally disastrous (J. C. 
Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903 [useful so far as the personal experi- 
ence of the writer goes] ; artt. CKMBAcr [Indian] ; 
Brahmanism, vol ii. p. 801 f.). 

25. Development of the cult of Siva.— We know 
little of the early development of the cult of Siva, 
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The Sib® of the Parti ft b, according to Mcgasthencs, 
who visited India about 20 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great, branded their cattle with 
the indent symbol of the god, or lather perhaps 
with the mark of the club of Hei*cules, w ho was 
identified with him (McCnndle, Anc. India aa de- 
scribed by Mcqasthcnes, 1877, p. Ill; JR AS, 1907, 
p. 967). Bardcsanes, who seems to have lived in 
the beginning of the 3rd cent. A D , and whose 
account is preserved by a late compilor, Johannes 
Stobaios (c. A.D. 600), apparently desenbes the 
worship of the god m the hermaphrodite fonn of 
Ardhanftrl6a (McCnndle, Anc. India as described 
tn Classical Lit., 172 f ). His image, attended by 
that of his bull Nandi, with the noose, trident, 
and other symbols, appears on the coins of the 
Ku?ftn kings Kadphises II. (c. A.D. 90-100) and 
Vftandeva (A.D 183-226). In the 3rd cent, his 
cult seems to have been established throughout 
India (JRA, S', 1907, p. 972). In 8. India, Saivism 
was the oldest form of Brfthmanism, and its rise 
is connected with a teacher named LakuliAa, as 
far back as the first century of our era (Rice, 
My une and Coorq , 205; cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
jtlASBo xxii. [1910J 151 ff.), At a later period 
his worship was adopted by Sasftnka, king or Ben- 
gal, who peisecutea the Buddhists, ana by the 
emperor Har$a, botli of whom reigned early m the 
7th cent. A.D. (Smith, Early I list.*, 285 f., 318 f.). 

The populaiization of the cult was the work ot 
a series of missionary preachers, who, like the 
foundcis of the revived Vaisnavism, came from 
S. India, wliero Hinduism, comparatively safe from 
the inroads of the foreigner, was allowed to follow 
the natuial course of its evolution undisturbed. 
This is shown by the greater abundance of the 
inscriptions surviving in that region, where the 
Muhammadan powers, remote from the centres of 
fanaticism in tno N., wore less hostile to Hindu- 
ism, and did less damage to the temples and the 
records in stone (IA xxx. 17). 

The first of these teachers was Rumania Bha^ta, 
a learned Biahtnan of Bihftr, who m the 8th cent. 
A D restored the ancient Vedic rites, and en- 
couraged the persecution of Buddhists and Jains— 
a tradition which has magnified into the extenmna- 
tion of Buddhism from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. A follower of tho Mlmftihsfi school, he 
ascribed the universe to a Divine act of creation, 
and assumed an all-powerful Deity as the cause 
of the existence, continuation, and destruction 
of the world Ho adopted, aa a philosophical argu- 
ment in opposition to Buddhism, the Vedanta 
principle of the non-duality ( adimta ) of the God- 
head. Ills mantle fell upon his moro famous 
disciple, Sankarttcharya (c. a.d. 737-769), who 
moulded the Uttara-inlniftihsa philosophy in its 
final form ( SriSankardchdrya : His Life and Times, 
his Philosophy s , by C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer and 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Madras, n.d.; 
Census Report Travancorc, 1901, p. 101 f. ; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 

■ He seems to hive risen as an Inspired genius to throw a 
quick, bright light, like to the momentary after-glow of an 
Indian sunset before darkness descends over the land, on the 
fading glories ot Aryan ism before they sink into the dimness 
of the qrear days of Hinduism. . . . According to the teach- 
ings of gankara, the entire system ot Yedantio thought finds its 
natural culmination in an uncompromising declaration that the 
sole object of ths sacred literature ot India was to reveal the 
delusive appearanoe of what appeals to the senses as reality and 
the doctrine of non-duality. . . . The question of metaphysio 
is solved, not as Kant resolved it, by referring all objective 
reality to perceptions ot the intellect where he sought a solu- 
tion, but in endeavouring to pierca, in the manner ot Plato, 
and Parmenides, beyond the reality itself. This objective form 
was held by Sankara to be but the mode in which the delusion 
of life was mirrored forth ' (R. W. Fraser, Literary Hist, of 
India, 1808, p. 8281.). 

To him is due the foundation of the Smarta sect 
among the Brahmans of the Deccan, who take their 


name from their adherence to authoritative tradi- 
tion (smrih), as opposed to the Vedic Scriptures 
(iruti). They worship the Triad, Brahma, Vi^nu, 
and Siva, under the symbol of the mystic syllable 
Oih ; and while admitting these three deities they 
exalt Siva to the highest place. They hold the pan- 
theistic Vedfinta doctrine of non dualism (advatta), 
asserting God and matter to be identical, and 
everything only an atom of the Divine, they them- 
selves being part of the Supreme Being (Rice, 
Gazetteer of Mysore, 1897, i. 236, 471 ff ( ). 

Bub these Brahman movements were too philo- 
sophical to be comprehended by, the common folk; 
and the real populaiization of Saivism m S. India 
was left to the Brfihman Basava, as he is called in 
the Lingftyat Purftnas, the date of whose death is 
fixed by tradition m a.d. 785. But it has reoently 
been discovered that the real founder of this sect 
was the Brahman Ekftntadai ftmayya, who revived 
6aivism in its popular form in the latter half of the 
12th cent. A.D. (I A xxx. 2; BG l. pt. ii. p. 225 ff. ; 
Itice, Gaz. Mysore , i. 476, Mysore and Coorq, 206) 
The Lingayats (q.v.) maybe described as Hindus 
who deny Brahman ascendancy, and claim to re- 
ceive from their own priests (jangama) the ‘ eight- 
fold piotoction ’ ( astavarma ), or, as others term tho 
rite, * the eightfold sacrament* (as(aiarna). With 
the denial of Brahman ascendancy they have dis- 
caided other orthodox ntes, such as the cremation 
of the dead (for which they substitute inhumation) 
and the observance of caste, pilgrimages, and 
penance. As is so often the case with such move- 
ments m India, there appeals now to be a tendency 
among them to rcveit to oithodox Brahmanism 
(Rice, Gaz. Mysore, l. 476 f. ; Census Report Bombay, 
1901, i. 180 ff., 197 ; Census Report Mysore, 1901, l. 
530 ff. ; BG xxm. 219 fl ) 

26. Vaisnavism.— In one sense the cult of Vi?nu 
may he regarded as in direct antiihesis to that of 
Siva. Like the latter, it has its philosophical sido 
Vi?nu ‘ impersonates tho higher evolution ; the up- 
ward tendency of tho human spirit. lie lepiesents 
several great and far-reaching religious ideas. In 
the increasing flux and change of all tiling# he is 
their Preserver; and although he is one of the 
highest gods, he has constantly revisited the earth 
either in animal or in human shape ’ (Lyall, Asiatic 
•Studies 3 , ii. 306). In tho Veda lie occupies a sub- 
ordinate position, his only anthropomorphic traits 
being the strides which, as a solar god, he takes 
across the heavens (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 37). 
Ho is olosely related to Indra, but his connexion 
with Kr§na is still obscure (Weber, IA xxx 284 f. ; 
see Brahmanism, vol. ii n. 81 1 f.). The histoncal 
evolution of this deity has, however, exercised 
little effect on the view of his personality held by 
his modern worshippers. His cult is less gloomy, 
less tinged with asceticism, more kindly, more 
human, than that of Siva ; and it has found its ex- 
pression * in more striking literary works, which, 
translated into, or rather reproduced in, the prin- 
cipal languages, Aryan as well as Dravidian, liavo 
furnished an inexhaustible quarry for popular 
poetry’ (Barth, 216 f.). Its eclecticism is clearly 
marked. Its theory of incarnations or descents 
( avat&ra ) at once links it to Vedic mysticism and 
at the same time permits it to absorb the deities, 
with their oultus, or the non- Aryan racial elements 
out of which Hinduism was developed. The 
doctrine of incarnations is peculiar neither to 
Hinduism nor to Vaisnavism. But in the latter 
the conception of a god becoming incarnate through 
compassion for suffering meets the needs of wor- 
shippers craving for a personal God who sympathizes 
with the sorrows of humanity (see Bhakti-mArga, 
vol. ii. p. 642 f. ; JRAS , 1908, p. 245 ff.). There is 
no reason to refer this animal cultus to totemism, 
which appears among the Indo-Aryans, if at all, 
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only in aberrant form (J. G. Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy , London, 1910, iv. 13) More probably 
the animal cultns sprang from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan theriolatry, the sacred animals being ‘re 
garded in relation to a moie generalized conception 
of the Divine power, which lies behind them and 
finds expression through them’ ( HDB v. 114). As 
Sayce points out m the case of Babylonia ( HL , 
112), the looal god was originally theriomoiphic, 
and when he assumed an anthropomorphic shape 
there was no room for the pnmitive animal forms 
save as the vehicle ( v&hana ) or attendant of the god. 
To the modem believer it is sufficient to be told 
that the god assumed these successive forms to sa\ e 
mankind from over rccuning attacks of the forces 
of evil. 

It is in his later developments that the influence 
of the non-Aryan races is most apparent. On this 

uestion Molony (Census Repoit Madras , 1912, l. 

1 ) remarks • 

• Whatever be their present daj union or Intennhiglcinent, it 
Is difficult to imagine any oiiginal connection of the An an 
BrAhmans, and their subtle philosophies, with the gross demon- 
olatry of the Dravidian peoples who surrounded them. Philo 
Bophlc Hinduism or BrAtanianigni, it has already been suggested, 
is rather the attempt to find an answer, without the aid of a 
final revelation, to an enigma probably insoluble, than a religion 
in the sense understood in modern days. Holding certain 
philosophical opinions, which they neither expected nor par- 
ticularly desired their Dravidian neighbours to sharo, it is un- 
likely that the early Arjan thelsts made any serious efforts to 
obtain adherents to their way of thinking. But, satisfied with 
the acknowledgment of their undoubted intellectual superi 
ority, they built gradually many a connecting bridge between 
their own somewhat unpractical speculations and the extremely 
material demonologies of the Dravidians.' 

There is some force in this statement ; but, when 
the Brahmans, at some period subsequent to their 
arrival in S. India, seriously undertook the task of 
absorbing the local idolatries, the result of the com- 
promise was that at the present day, except among 
special groups like the Nambutins, Brahmanism 
survives merely as a veneer over the indigenous 
beliefs. This piocess of absorption assumed varied 
forms. Thus m the Deccan and S. India, Vithoba, 
or Vitthal, of Pandharpur (q.v.), who is generally 
beliewd to have been a deified Biahman, is accepted 
as an incarnation of Vi$nu. It has been suggested 
that his name is derived from Vistu, a form of 
V1911U, modified under Dravidian influence (JR AS, 
1907, p. 1053). So Ilalaji, usually identified with 
the infant Kr$na, is now the great god Vyanka^cAa 
of Tripetty, 01 Tirupatti (q.v.), and is claimed to be 
a local deified saint. The same process appears in 
the Himalaya, where Vasudeva or Bfisdeo and 
Puru§ottama, ‘ host of men,’ are believ ed to bo 
mountain-deities absorbed into the Vi^nu cultus 
(Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetted , ii 752 , Muir, iv. 
297). In Travaneore, under the title of Pad- 
manftbha, * he from whose navel springs the lotus,’ 
he is at Trivandrum connected with a sei pent-cult. 
In A.D. 1752 the Malidraja dedicated nis royal 
person and kingdom to this his tutelary god, Rnd 
at Ins succession his first official title is that of Sri 
Padmanatha, ‘ slave of the god ’ (S. Mateer, Land 
of Charity, London, 1871, p. 160 ff. j State Manual 
Travaneore, i. 362). 

These local manifestations, however, are of small 
importance compared wi th Kama and Kysna. Their 
cults present so many intricate problems that the 
consideration of them must be left to special articles. 
The influence of Christianity on their development 
is discussed in art. Bhakti-mXbqa, vol. ii p. 
649 ff. 1 also see BrAhmanism, vo). ii. p. 811 f . ; 
J. Kennedy, JR AS, 1907, p. 951 ff 

37. The popularization of Vaisnavism.— As was 
the case with Saivism, the popularization of the 
Vaisn&va cultus was the work or several missionary 
teachers, and in this case also the inspiration came 
from 8. India. The first of these teachers was 
Kamftnujacharyn, also called Emburnm&nftr, who, 


Recording to the common tiadition. was bom at 
Sr! PermatOr about A.D. 1127, and, after a life 
which is said to have extended to 120 years, was 
buried in the temple of Srlrauganfttha at Triclu- 
nopoly, where a shrine has been dedicated to lum 

‘ The chief religious tenet of the not of R&minujas or Sri 
Vaishpavas is the assertion that Viahpu is BrahmA, that he was 
before all worlds, and was the caun ana creator of all. Although 
they maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one. yet, 111 
opposition to the VedAnta doctrines, they deny that the deity 
is void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all 
good qualities and with a two fold form— the supreme spirit, 
Paramatma or cause, and the gross one, the effect, the universe 
or matter. The doctrine is hence called i'll iff advent a, or 
doctrine of unity with attributes Besides his primary and 
secondary form as the creator and creation, the deity has 
assumed at different times particular forms and appearances 
(avatdra) tor the benefit of 1ub creatures ’ (lllce, Gaz. My sort, i. 
476 , cf Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 110 f ). 

Ills teaching is followed by the 6ri Vaujnava sect 
in N. India, who hold that Vi§nu, the one Supreme 
God, though invisible as cause, is, as effect, visible 
in a secondary form m material creation They 
are the most respectable of the reformed Vaiijnava 
communities, and show their adherence to the moie 
primitive tradition in their lefusal to worship 
liadha, the consort of Kpjna. They aie divided 
into two sections — the Southerners ( Tcngalai ) and 
the Northerners ( Vadagalai), 

‘who differ on two points of doctrine, which, however, are 
considered of much less importance than what seems to out 
siders a very trivial matter, viz , a slight variation in the inode 
of making the sectanal mark on the foiehead. The followers 
of the Tcngalai section extend the middle line down to the nose 
itself, while the Vaijagalai terminate it exactly at the bridge’ 
(F 8 Growsu, Mathura 3, Allaliabad, ISivi, p. 103 f, Main 
Manual Travaneore, ii 202 f. , Monier-Williams, 126 f ; Thur- 
ston, Castes and Tribes, i. S48 f ) 

_ The second Vaujnava teacher was Miidhva or 
Anandatirtha, a S. Indian Brahman, w ho was born 
at Udipi in S. Kanara about A D. 1200. The result 
of his teaching was to effect a contain compionnse 
between the cults of Vi?nu and Siva, maintaining, 
however, the supremacy of the former (Rice, Gaz. 
Mysore, i. 236, 477). He taught the existenco 
of Vi§nu, or llari, and the doctrine of duality 
(dvaita) m opposition to the monism or non-duality 
(advaita) of Saukarficharya. lie held that ‘ there are 
two separate eternal principles (instead of three, as 
asserted by Ram&nuja), and that these two are re- 
lated as independent and dependent, as master and 
servant, as king and subject. The one is the in- 
dependent principle, God (identified with Vishnu), 
the other is the dependent principle consisting of the 
human spirit, or rather spirits * (Moniei-WilhamH, 
130 f. , see C. N. Knshnaswami Aiyer, Si t Madhwa 
and Madhtvamn, n.d ). 

The third and most important agent in the spread 
of Vaisnavism in N. IudiawasRamftnanda, of whom 
little is known, even his date being uncertain. He 
seems to have lived between the end of the 14th 
and the first half of the 15th cent., and the distinc- 
tive note of his teaching was the exaltation, as a 
form of Vi^nu, of Rama and 1ns consort, Slta (M. A. 
Macauhfle, The Sikh Religion, Oxfoid, 1909, vi. 
100 ff.). His followers are closely connected with 
the school of Ramanuja, except that they are not 
so exclusive in regard to privacy at meals (Census 
Report Baroda, 1911, i. 77; BG xv. [1883] 176 ; PR* i. 
293). The name Ramanandi is now usually given 
to a branch of the BairagTs (q.v.). In fact, until 
the missionary career of Ramananda, this order had 
little importance, and it has been suggested that 
his teaching represented a revolt of the more liberal 
northern school against the older and stricter 
leaders. He advocated the principle that all per- 
sonal distinctions of rank or caste merged in the holy 
character (Itice, Gaz. Mysore , i. 477 f.). He seems 
to have admitted members of the low r er castes to his 
sect — a privilege which most teachers reserved to the 
Brahman and K^atriya. Tlius the movement v, as 
essentially popular, and the books published by this 
school were written in Hindi, not in Sanskrit— -ft 
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reform which led to important results throughout 
N. India, and especially in the Punjab {Census 
Report Panjilb , 1891, l. 122 f. ; Census Report 
liaroda , 1911, l 77 , HG xv. [1883] 176). 

38 The Muhammadan conquest.— The course of 
the evolution of Hindu beliefs was rudely in ter - 
lupted by the Muhammadan conquest of N. India. 

The history of the new power which appears upon the scene 
falls roughly into three periods first, a time of Incursions 
ending In Anal conquest (a d 637-1200) , that of the kingdoms 
founded as a result of the first conquest (1206-1620); and, 
lastly, the Mughal Empire, which finally passed away when 
British ascendant y was established During the earliest period 
the Muhammadan annals abound In descriptions of ruthless 
massacres of Hindus, of destruction of their temples and other 
religious institulions. In ad 1024, Mahmfid of Ghazni pene- 
trated Kathiawar and destroyed the famous 8omnath (q v ) 
temple. Qutbuddin (1200-10) captured Benares, dosUoytd 
nearly a thousand temples, and raised mosques on their founda- 
tions (Elliot- Dowson, hint of India. 1867-77, ii. 223). Ali-ud- 
dm (1206-1310) sacked the temple city of Bhllsa, and sent the 
idols to one of the gates of Delhi to be trodden under the feet of 
true believers (ib IT 148). Even FlrQz (1861-83), more merciful 
than many of his predecessors, prides himself on destroying 
temples and torturing unbelievers (di 380) The Invasion of 
Tlmhr in a D. 1808 was accompanied by massacre and rapine at 
Hardwftr and other places ( 111 . 304 1 , 601 ff ). It was not till the 
reign of the great Alcbar (q v ) ( 1650-1605) that the faith of his 
Hindu subjects was deemed worthy of protection. This change 
of policy was due mainly to his laxity on questions of Musalman 
orthodoxy, to his religious eclecticism, when he dallied with 
Hindu rapdita, Farsi priests, and Jesuit missionaries, dreaming 
of a new religion whioh was to reconcile the many creeds of hfs 
Empire, and to his statesmanlike desire to conciliate the power- 
ful Rajput tribes (Bloohmann Jarrett, 2m i-Akbari, Calcutta, 
1873-84, L 102 ft ). His son and grandson were too indifforent to 
religious questions, and too dependent upon the support of their 
RAjput kinsmen, to engage in a crusade against Hinduism. This 
was not renewed until the accession of ths Puritan iconoclast, 
Aurangzlb (</«.) (1068-1707), who ordered the destruction of 
Hindu temples, such os that of KeAava Deva at Mathura (q v ), 
that of Adi Deva at Brlndaban (</ v ), and the Adi Viivedvara 
shrine at Benares ( q.v ), on the ruins of whioh rose the stately 
mosque which now overlooks a myriad Hindu temples (Growse, 
84 f , 87, 266 , Sherring, Saered City, 81011 ) In early Muham- 
madan times it is not too much to say that every great mosque 
was erected from the materials of ruined shrines of the older 
faith of Hindu or Jain, suoh as that adjoining the Qutb MlnAr 
at Delhi, those at Kanauj, Ajmer, Jaunpur, and many other 
places (Ferguwon, llxnt of Ind Arch 602,610,621,640, JAKIl 
xllv 180 f ) Some of the kings of tho Aljnmdlbad dynasty also 
spread the faith in Gujarfit bv persecution {DO lx pt. U. p 4f.) 
But the Muhammadan dynasties of S India wore more tolerant, 
and their rulers lived on good terms with the Marthas of the 
Deccan 

I3nt it is possible to exaggerate the destructive 
effect upon Hinduism of tiie Muhammadan inva- 
sions. Persecution and the competition of the new 
creed stimulated religious activity among the 
Hindus, and during the Muhammadan period 
various spiritual teachers arose, new Beets were 
formed, and thoological controversies divided the 
intellectual classes— a revival to which the eaily 
Muhammadan rulors seem to have been generally 
indilfoient (Lyall, Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1908, 
p. 729) The numeious conversions to Islam were 
not so much the fruit of active persecution as the 
result of a desire to gain the favour of the Court, 
or of missionary teaching (T. W. Arnold, The 
Preaching qf Islam, London, 1896, p. 208 ff.). It is 
also significant that at the present day the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans is comparatively small in 
the neighbourhood of the chief centres of Mughal 

g >wer — Delhi, Agra, and the cities in the Bengal 
elta. The explanation is that, m the neighbour- 
hood of the great Muhammadan cities of NV India, 
IslAm was confronted by the powerful Rajput tribes, 
devoted to their ancestral faith, and offering strong 
resistance to proselytisra, in which they were sup- 
ported by their marriage alliances with the Mughal 
princeB. In EL Bengal the animistic tribes nad 
imbibed little of the tenets of Hinduism, and were 
ripe for conversion by the missionary agents of 
Islam. Hinduism would have collapsea during the 
reign of Aurangzib had it not been protected by 
Rajputs aud Marftthas. Outside Raiput&na and the 
Deccan its strength lay in its amorphous character. 
Buddhism collapsed when its monasteries were 


burnt and its monks slain. But Hinduism pos- 
sessed no single administrative body, no centre of 
religious life, the destruction of which might have 
involved a general collapse. It survived because it 
depended upon its caste and tribal organization ; 
because it represented the basis of social life, with 
its perpetual round of ceremonial observances ; 
because it possessed a great and indestructible 
religious literature. 

29 . The influence of Islam on Hinduism and of 
Hinduism on Islam.— The contact of these two 
great religions profoundly affected the evolution 
of both. The pure monotheism of Islam, which 
became the State religion of N. India, could not 
fail to exercise influence on Hinduism. At this 
time, also, Christian and .Jewish teaching began to 
affect Hinduism. It is significant that the Saiva 
and Vai^nava missionaries came from the S. and 
W. of the Peninsula, where Arab, Jewish, and 
Christian communities first settled ; and Islam m 
S. India has adopted many Hindu practices— wor- 
ship of local deities, the black art and divination, 
rites of birth and marriage {Census Report Madras , 
1912, 1 . 64). Some are inclined to believe that 
the theory of feivent faith in the Godhead was 
derived from Christianity (see Bhakti-mXrga, vol. 
a. p. 639 ff. ; and on the elloct of the dogmas of 
the Nestonans, see JRAS, 1907, p. 477 ff.). On the 
other hand, by the adoption of beliefs and practices 
derived from the indigenous Amnusm, Islam be- 
came fitted to enter upon the task, which it still 

f iursues, of establishing itself as the national re- 
lgion. To foreign influence of various kinds Hin- 
duism was indebted for the effort to suppress the 
cults of the mythological and sectarian deities, 
and for the recognition of a single Divine Power, 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe. It must also 
be remembered that Persia contributed to Indian 
Muhammadanism that form of mysticism or super- 
sensuous knowledge, that influence which diverts 
emotional souls from the insight which they hope 
to attain through the veil of illusion into the deeper 
mysteries which lie behind it. The ongin of tins 
belief, known as SQfiism, is obsoure. Som? have 
regarded it as a revolt of the Aryan spirit against 
a Somitic religion imposed by force of arms upon a 
conquered people ; to others its wide diffusion in 
India at an early period of its development sug- 
gests that it was home born ; others, again, connect 
it with Buddhist preaching (E. G. Browne, in Rel. 
Systems of the World, 316 ff. ; JRAS, 1904, p. 
126 ff. j and for the influence of Buddhism, EBr tl , 
xxvi 31 f.). At any rate, if it was not ultimately 
derived from the principles of the Vedanta preached 
in W. Asia by Brahman or Buddhist teachers, it 
was so closely allied to the Indian pantheism that 
it was readily assimilated on Indian soil. Whether, 
as E. G. Browne observes (p. 317), ‘its practical 
part, its quietism, its renunciation of worldly 
objects, its passionate longing for closer commune 
with God, preceded, and, indeed, led to its theo- 
retical part, its pantheism, its idealism, its scorn 
of outward forms, its universal tolerance,’ or not, 
the doctrine was well adapted to the needs of 
the prophets of the reformed Vai^navism. Their 
teaching, as well as that of Kablr and Nanak, 
seems to have been largely indebted to it. 

30 . The spread of Vaisnavism.— The results of 
these religious and political movements led to the 
popularization of vai?nava doctrine, which has 
continued to the present time, when it has become 
the working force in Hinduism. Its predominant 
note is the growth of a democratic feeling tending 
towards universal comprehension. Many sects 
were founded by men of the lower castes, Kablr 
the weaver, Senft the barber, R&md&s the tanner. 
While the movement was in many ways healthful 
and inspiring, it resulted in the toleration of the 
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abuses which contaminated Vaignavism in its later 
stages. It also encouraged a more personal tone 
in the teaching of the reformers. The Saiva sects, 
which are differentiated inoie by distinctions of 
practice than of theology, as a rule, take imper- 
sonal titles. The Vanjnava sects, on the contrary, 
are often named from their founders, and, os a 
necessary consequence, there is a constant tendency 
to exalt the founder to a position of divine or semi- 
divine authority, in which the worship of the Deity 
becomes of secondary impoitance. 

Kablr (c. A.D. 1488-1512), one of the twelve dis- 
ciples of R&m&nanda, has become one of the most 
prominent figures in the popular Hinduism of N. 
India. His career illustrates the eclecticism of 
Hinduism. His leaning towards Islam was no bar 
to Ins becoming a Hindu bhaleta , and his writings 
display a wonderful combination of beliefs drawn 
from Christianity, Sflflism, and Vedantism ( JRAS , 
1908, p. 245 if.). Tne result of his attempt to fuse 
Hinduism with Islam is that in Bombay some of 
his followers descube themselves as Hindus, some 
as Muhammadans (Census Itcport , 1901, i. 61 ; cf 
Census Report Panjdb, 1912, i. 121 f.). As m other 
reform movements of the same kind, his later 
followers have not maintained the ideal of their 
founder. They now occupy a position between 
idolatry and monotheism, and some of them have 
almost completely succumbed to Brahman influ- 
ence. Among the peasantry of the present day 
Kablr retains his authority as a hymnist more than 
as a religious reformer. Ilia racy religions and 
moral apophthegms are constantly on the lips of the 
middle-class Hindu. They inculcate a cure and 
tendei morality which has strongly affected popular 
feeling. To his wntmgs the Adi-granth, the Scrip- 
ture of the Sikhs, is largely indebted. (See KabIR j 
G. A. Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889, p. 7 f. ; G. H. Westcott, 
Kablr and the. Kabir-Panth, London, 1908 ; Mac- 
juilifFe, The Sikh Religion, vi. 122 fi.) 

31, Vaisnavism in Bengal.— Another side of the 
Neo-Vawnavism is shown m the teaching of Mira 
Bai, a prophetess who was born about A.D. 1504, 
and preached the doctrine of fervent faith in Kr?na 
in its most ecstatic form (Gnerson, 12 ; MacuuliHo, 
vi. 342 IF. ; H. II. Wilson, 1. 13611.). This form of 
mysticism found a congenial soil in the Bengal 
Delta, among an emotional race little affected by 
Aryan influence, and steeped in Animism. 

The leader of tins movement was Chaitanya, 
born two years after Luther (A D. 1484-1527). Ho 
taught the sufficiency of faith in the divine Kpjna 
and liis consort Rad ha ; and the only form of wor- 
ship prescribed was the repetition of the name of 
the Deity without any concomitant feeling of 
genuine devotion. This creed naturally found 
acceptance among the sensuous people of Bengal, 
who still retained some leaning towards Buddhism, 
were depressed by the results of long-continued 
social disorder^ and had no alternative but to 
accept either Saktism or Animism. The stress 
laid by Chaitanya on ecstatic devotion towards 
K^gna and R&dh& had encouraged sensuality, and 
the BairAgl Vai$navas of Bengal have acquired 
such an evil reputation that Vai§navl, the title of 
the female members of the order, has become 
synonymous with courtesan (Wise, Notes on the 
Races, Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 1883, pp. 
154, 162). For Chaitanya and the Vai^navas of 
Bengal, see Calcutta Review, xv. [1851] 169 ff. ; 
E. A. Gait, Census Report Bengal, 1901, 1. 182 ff. 

33. The adoration of the guru. — The slavish 
adoration of the spiritual teacher (guru, gosdin), 
though no part of the original teaching of Chai- 
tanya, who held that the Deity was all m all, and 
the teacher only the spiritual father of his flock, 
is the essence of this type of modern Vai^riavism ; 
vol. vi.—, 45 


and the worship done to him differs in no way from 
that addressed to the Godhead (see ERE if. 646). 
Respect for the guru is not a modern idea, because 
it was inculcated by Manu (ii, 130, iv. 251 f., xi. 1, 
ix. 235 ff.). Such reverence, however, when paid 
by the pupil, ceased on the completion of the term 
of religious training. 

‘ From the twelfth oentury. on the contrary, the founder rises 
to the rank of Buddha or jina , he becomes what the Prophet 
or the ImamB are for the Moslem, a revealer, a supernatural 
saviour He Is oon founded with the god of whom he is an in- 
carnation Like him, he is entitled to bhakti (devotion] ; and 
if the sect admits of a traditional hierarchy, his successors share 
more or less in the same privilege. JEUm&nuJa, Rkmtaanda, 
Anandatirtho, B leave, and many others who established sub- 
ordinate divisions, or who have boon distinguished saints or 
poets, were from an early date regarded as AvaUras [incarna- 
tions] of the deity ' (B&rth, 829). 

The Bame pretensions are now displayed by somo 
of the Bengali gurus, and, m particular, by those 
of the Valiabh&ch&rya sect, whose headquarters 
are at Gokul (qv.). Similar claims made by the 
Saiva gurus iu Madras aro fully described by 
Dubois (p. 123 ff.). In more recent times their 
authority has much decreased. 

The great heresiarch, Vallabhfichftrya, a Brah- 
man from S. India, was born m A.D. 1478 ; gamed 
his iirst triumphs os a disputant at Vijayanagar ; 
visited all the holy places in N. India ; and. at 
llrindaban (qv.) saw Kpjna in a vision, who 
duectod him to establish a new cult of Balakrgna, 
or Balgopal, the god in the form of a boy cowherd, 
which is the form of worship still most popular 
among the members of the sect. This cult seems 
to have been later in date than that of Kp;na as a 
hero, from which it appears to have developed (J. 
Kennedy, JR AS, 1907, p. 975 IF.). In his later 
years Vallabhftcharya renounced the ascetic life, 
married, became the father of sons, and died at 
Benares A.D. 1531. His followers aro the Epi- 
cureans of the East, and frankly avow their belief 
that the ideal life consists in social enjoyment 
(putfi-mdrga, ‘the primrose path of dalliance’), 
rather than in solitude and sell-mortification. The 
doctrine of the sect which has specially aroused 
popular resentment is the deification of the guru, 
with the corollary that his devotees, in body, soul, 
and substance (tan, man, dhan), are at his dis- 
posal, this rule being enforced specially in the case 
of the female votaries. The sect is found m the 
largest numbers at Gokul and in the commercial 
cities of W. India. At Bombay tlio immoralities 
of their leader, the Maharaja, were exposed during 
a famous tnal in 1881 ([Karsandtts Mulji], Ilut. of 
the Sect of the Maharajas m W. India, London, 
1805; BO ix. pt. 1. p. 555 ff. ; Census Repoi t 
Baroda, 1912, i. 77 f.). The same criticism applies 
to another sect of wandering beggars in W. India, 
known as M&nbh&v (Skr. mahdnubhdva, ‘ re- 
spected ’) ; and this evil reputation is enhanced by 
the contempt in which they are held by the Brah- 
mans who serve the orthodox gods (BO xiii. pt. i. 
p. 199, xvii.181 ff. ; art. Celibacy [Indian]). 

33. The Siktas.— This licentious type of Hindu- 
ism appears still more clearly in the form of Sakt- 
ism, the worship of the active female principle 
(prakrxti) as manifested, in one or other of tho 
forms of the consort of Siva— Kali, Devi, Pflrvatf, 
and many others. The general character of this, 
the most debased side of Hinduism, is fairly well 
known ; but comparatively little study has been 
devoted to it by European scholars, and the secrecy 
under which its rites are celebrated ensures that 
its mysteries are revealed to none but the initi- 
ated. It is believed that the Tftntnk ritual and 
beliefs are older than the age of the Buddha 
(JRAS, 1904, p. 557) ; but in its present form it 
seems to have been popularized among the sensuous 
population of Assam and E. Bengal about the 5th 
cent. A.D. 
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On the one hand, it hoe been supplied with a 
philosophical justification, being a popularized 
version of tho bflnkhya principle of the union of 
the soul of the universe (pur Ufa) with the prim* 
ordial essenoo (prakfiti). It regards the self- 
existent Being os not only single, solitary, and 
impersonal, but also quiescent and inactive. Once 
it becomes conscious and personal it is duplex, and 
acts through the associated female principle which, 
again, is conceived to be possessed of a higher 
degree of activity and personality. Combined with 
this is a literal and misconceived interpretation of 
various passages in the Veda, in which the will 
and power to create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator, as co-existent 
with Him, and as part of Himself. On this 
theory, the belief is more closely connected with 
Saivism than with any other religious system, 
originates in philosophical Brahmanism, and traces 
back its history through Brahmanism to the earliest 
Vedio conceptions (Monier-Williams, 180 f. ; H. H. 
Wilson, i. 241 f. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
129 f.). . 

On the other hand, SAktism has a second and 
less refutable side, and this is more present to the 
majority of its adherents than any philosophical 
speculations and reminiscences of veuic doctrines. 
The impersonation of the female energy in the 
form of Mother Earth appears among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the cult of the village-goddesses 
( grdmademtd ), some of whom are purely local or 
tribal, while others, like Kali or Mftriyamma, 
though they still retain some local characteristics, 
have become national deities. Even in the Voda, 
l'rthivl appears as a kindly guardian-deity (Mac- 
donell, Vedic Myth., 88) ; but with her, by a pro- 
cess of syncretism, has been associated tne non- 
Aryan Mother-cult, which has been described in 
the art. Dravidians. 

The progress of this syncretism is indicated in 
vanous ways. In the BAdftmi cave-temple, for 
instance, l’rthivl iB identified with Bhdmi-devl, 
or Bhft-devl, the Earth- Mother of the non- Aryans, 
goddess of pationce and enduranoe, who m Manu and 
in the formal ritual of Brahmanism receives special 
adoration (Fergusson-Burgess, 409 ; Manu, m. 85 f., 
ix. 311 ; Colebrooke, Essays, 1858, p. 85). In one 
of the 8. Indian temples, again, Devi appears in 
the form of a female image in stone, of w flick the 
head alone is visible, while the body is still con- 
cealed in tho earth (Oppert, Ong. Inhab. 468). 
This conception also appears in Buddhist art, 
where she rises under tho feet of the horse of the 
Master (Grtinwedel, Buddhist Artm India, 08 ft'.) ; 
and in the Greek representations of tho goddess 
Ge (Farnell, iii. 25, 27, 55, 216, 223 f., 256, v. 245 f.; 
J. E. Harrison, Proleg . to tho Study of Or. Bet., 
Cambridge. 1903, p. 276 ff.). In its benevolent 
manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is 
shown in that of the K&jput Gauri, * the brilliant 
one,’ whose annual marriage to Uvara or Siva is 
intended, by a sort of mimetic magic, to stimu- 
late the growth of the young corn (Tod, Annals of 
Bajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, i. 602 ft. j 
Fraser, Adonis, Attis, Osiris *, 199 f.). In other 
oognate manifestations she is known as S&kam- 
bhari, * herb-nourisher,’ or AS&pUrnft, ‘she who 
fulfils desire’ (BO i. pt. i, p. 158,‘xxin. 679 f.; 
Atkinson, Himalayan Qaz. ii. 328 ; Tod, i. 67). 

Bnt, besides these benevolent manifestations, she 
exhibits more of the non-Aryan feeling when she 
displays her chthonio and malignant nature. Cults 
of this class are specially common in 8. India. 
Such is that of Ellamma, ‘ mother of all,’ whose 
ritual includes animal-sacrifice, and the brutal rite 
of hook-swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to 
promote vegetation, the plant springing as the 
victim rises in the air; Miriyamma, ‘plague 


mother,’ at whose shrine an officiant known as 
Potr&z, * ox king,’ tears open the throat of a living 
ram and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to 
the goddess, as in the frenzy of the cannibal or 
murderous orgy which was a feature of the Diony- 
siac ritual (COS v. 156, 166); or Pitfarl, the 
Tamil form of the Skr. VLjahan, ‘ poison-remover,’ 
a passionate, irascible goddess, with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head a burning flame; 
when drought or murrain prevails, she is pro- 

E itiated with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a 
nil ; lambs are slam in the route of her procession, 
and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the 
air to propitiate the powers of evil (Bull. Madr. 
Mus. iii. 265 ; Oppert, 471 ff., 491 ft). The cults 
of these goddesses have recently been carefully 
investigated by H. Whitehead, bishop of Madras 
(Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 107 ff.; cf. Gopal Panikkar, 
Malabar and its Folk 3 , Madras, 1904, p. 128 ft.; 
Dubois, 286 f.). 

From deities of this class the transition to the 
orthodox cults of K&ll and Devi, shorn thougli 
they may have been of some of their brutality and 
licence, is easy. A modern orthodox Hindu, how- 
ever, traces goddess- worship to the Veda, and 
denies its connexion with Earth cults (Census 
Beport Punjab , 1912, i. 114 ff.). 

Devi still returns much of lior ohthonic character, 
as when she manifests herself as Vindhyavaainl, 
the presiding goddess of the Vindhyan hills, or 
the Sapt&Srl Devi of S&gargad w the KolAba 
district of Bombay, who have their homes in caves, 
and represent the original amcoiue colt of the 
vague, disembodied spirits which haunt mountain- 
gorges ; or when, as in the Panjftb, she is manifested 
in a young girl, who performs munetio magic to 
foster the growth of crops , or when, as in Nepal, 
m the form of Kumari, * the maid,’ she is accom- 
panied by boys representing Gane6a and Mahakal 
(Siva) in his malignant form (Census Beport 
Panjdb, 1001, i. 126 ; Oldfield, ii. 316). Kali has 
been adopted into the MahAyAna Buddhism of 
Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 370). 
Durga (g.v.) seems to be a non-Aryan godtfcss im- 
ported into Hinduism, and identified with the 
Vindhyavaainl Kali (see ERE v. 117 ff). She does 
not appear, at least by name, in the early Vedic or 
BrAhmana literature, though there are several 
prototypes from which she may have l>een devel- 
oped, and it is believed that her identification with 
Kali took place about the 7th cent, of our era 
(JBAS, 1906, p. 355 ff). By others she has been 
connected with Nirpti, the Vedio goddess of evil 
— which would account for the malignity of her 
character (see Brahmanism, vol. a. p. 813). 
When she appears seated on a lion, she represents 
a well-known Oriental type, indicating that these 
deities 

1 were originally Indistinguishable from the beasts, and that the 
complete separation of the beBtial from the human or divine 
shape was a oontsquence of that growth of knowledge and of 
power which led man in time to respect himself more and the 
brutes less ’ (Fraser, Adorn**, 107). 

SAktism is thus a direct offshoot of the Mother- 
cultus, and it has developed on lines similar to 
those of Ishtar, Ashtart or Ashtoreth, the Paphian 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Cybele, and ‘ Diana ’ of 
the Ephesians. 

Closely connected with these is the cult of the 
divine Mothers (mdtfi), of whom there are various 
enumerations, the catalogues including seven, 
eight, or sixteen (Monier-Williams, Skr. Diet., 
Oxford, 1872, *.t>. ‘Mfttyi’). Each of them is 
usually associated with one of the greater gods as 
his female energy. The eight Mothers are repre- 
sented on the shrine of Ganesa at Kirtipur in 
Nepal (Oldfield, I. 130). In Gujarat, some of thorn, 
represent the malignant ghosts of Cb&ran women 
who perished in some tragic way, the chief of 
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them being Khorlyfir, the embodied curse of the 
spirit (A. K. Forbes, RAs MOW, 242 f.j BO viii. 
[18841 648). In Madras also many of the Mothers 
are of human origin ; Gah gamma was a Brahman 
woman, and Fuhgamma one of three sisters who 
eonstrueted a famous tank (Cox-Stnart, Manual 
ofN. Arcot, Madras, 1886, i. 180). Such worship 
readily develops into that of a single female deity, 
like Amba BhavanI of Gujarat, wuo is propitiated 
by animal -sacrifice and offerings of spirituous 
liquor, her image being a block of stone rudely 
hewn into the semblance of a hnman face (BO 
v. 432 f., ix. pt. i. In trod, xxxv f. ; for Mother- 
worship, see Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and 
Htnd&tsm *, 222 ft). The cult may be compmed 
with that of al deal /mrlpcf at Enguiura in Sicily, 
which Cicero calls * augustissimum et religios- 
isaimum fanum ’ (in Verr. iv. 44, v. 72), and the 
Decs Matres of the Romans. It is, however, in 
Assam and Bengal that the cultus appears in its 
most popular form (see ERE ii. 134% 491 f. ). 
Here tne old savage beliefs, temporarily submerged, 
but not extirpated, by Buddhism, assume a new 
development. The cultus is believed to have 
originated at Kftmrflp in Assam, and may be older 
even than the preaching of Buddha (Census Report 
Assam , 1891, i. 80, 1001, i. 39 f . ; JR AS, 1004, p. 
667). The goddess Tevels m blood sacrifice, and 
satisfies the desires of her votaries for a diet of 
moat by permitting the use of the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed (Wilkins, Modem Hinduism, 
1887, p. 168). In one Assamese form, Kftmftk^a, 

‘ goddess of desire,’ * the most abominable rites are 
praotised, and licentious scenes exhibited which it 
is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind 
could be capable of devising ’ ; and up to quite 
recent times these were accompanied by human 
sacrifice (Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 80 ; cf. 
ERE ii. 134 f.). Human sacrifice, though it 
appears in the legend of Hiranyakasipu, is not 
a characteristic of the Vedic religion, and was 
"probably derived from some non-Aiyan cult. In 
former times human victims were immolated at 
shrined of Kftll in Assam; when the temple of 
K&m&ksfi was rebuilt in A.D. 1685, N&r&van con- 
secrated it with numerous human sacrifices, the 
heads of the victims being offered to the goddess 
on copper plates ; similar sacrifices were frequently 
offered at the copper temple at Sadiyft, and at 
Beltolah in KftmrQp ; it was owing to the seizure 
of four British subjects for this atrocious purpose 
that the Rajft of Jaintia was deposed in 1836 
(Census Report , 1891, i 80). In Bengal, again, the 
worship of Durga is accompanied by wearisome 
puerilities and gross idolatry (Pratapaehandra 
Ghosha, Durgd Piljd, with Notes and Illustrations, 
Calcutta, 1871). The cult of Kall-Devi is also 
associated with the horrors of ThagI (E. Thornton, 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the 
Thugs, London, 1837 ; W. H. Sleeman, Ramos te- 
ana: Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs, Calcutta, 1830; Report on the De- 
predations connected with the Thug Gangs, Cal- 
cutta, 1840). 

34. Later developments of Hinduism. — The 
modern development of Hinduism aims at the 
reconstruction of the faith in order to adapt it to 
new conditions. On the one hand, it proposes to 
reconcile it with the social uprising of the more 
depressed classes resulting from the impartial 
reign of British law ; on tne other, to meet the 
requirements of the educated classes who have to 
some extent assimilated the results of Western 
thought and culture, and among whom the general 
use of English, like that of Greek under the 
Roman Empire, or of Latin in the Middle Ages, 
tends to form a bond of union, and results in the 
growth of a feeling of common nationality among 


the diverse races of the Peninsula. The first move- 
ment is illustrated by the growth of sects founded 
on social revolt ; the seoond by those which seek 
to reconcile the faith with European philosophy, 
mysticism, or agnostioism, the method employed 
being usually to reject the more objectionable 
dogmas and practioes of Hinduism, ana to substi- 
tute for them the ancient Vedic rites and beliefs. 

(a) Sects founded on social revolt. — Before the 
British occupation this type may be illustrated by 
the nse of Sikhism. The ground was prepared for 
it by the Musolmfin dominion in the Panj&b, 
which encouraged the growth of unit&rian beliefs, 
and by the eclectic preaching of Kablr and his 
followers. It was originally an attempt at religi- 
ous reform, and, in proeess of time, arousing the 
patriotism of the people, ended in becoming a 
political organization. Founded by Guru Nftuak 
(A D. 1469-1539), it was further developed by his 
successors, notably by Guru Govind Singh (A D. 
1676-1708). The creed in its strictest form enjoins 
the belief in a single God, condemns the worship 
of other deities, idolatry, pilgrimages to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, charms, and 
witchcraft ; and does not recognize ceremonial im- 
parity at birth or death. As a social system it 
aimed at abolishing caste distinctions, and, as a 
necessary consequence, Br&hmamcal supremacy 
and ordinances, in all family ntes. But this ideal 
system is accepted by few, and there is a growing 
tendency, now strongly lesisted by its leaders, to 
conform more closely to official Hinduism (see 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion). Recent investiga- 
tions show the difficulty of diiieren dating Sikhism 
from Hinduism (Census Report Panj&b , 1912, i. 
164 ff . ). In more recent tunes a similar movement 
has been started among the depressed castes, who 
resent the contempt in which they are held by the 
punctilious high-caste organizations, particularly 
in 8. India. Thus the Pariahs of Madras have 
founded an organization of their own, and now 
assert claims to privileges from which in former 
times they were rigidly excluded. This movement 
has caused considerable alarm among some of the 
leaders of Hindu society, who recognize that, unless 
the position of these outcasts is seriously con- 
sidered, there is a risk that they may, in despair, 
adopt Christianity, as many of them have already 
done (for recent efforts to relieve the so-called 
* untouchables,’ see Census Report Baroda, 1912, 
l. 202 ; Madras , 1912, i. 101 f.). In the same way 
the Satnflmis (q.v.) of the Central Provinces have 
revolted against BrShman domination; and arc 
now divided into rival groups, one of which refuses 
intermarriage with the other, and has adopted a 
ritual which admits some of the fouler practices of 
the Vaiijpava and S&kta sects (Census Report Cen- 
tral Provinces, 1901, i. 89). 

(b) Sects aiming at the reconstruction of Hindu- 
ism. — This movement owes much of its inspiration 
to the translations of the Hindu sacred books into 
English, which now, in this form, appeal to a 
wider educated public. The results of the Brahma 
Saras j (see ERE ii. 813 ff.) have not been en- 
couraging. 

‘ Many who are really Brahmos, other than those of the 
Sidhiran Bmbmo Sams] sect, prefer to describe themselves m 
Hindus’ ; end ‘so tar es outward appearance# go, the present- 
day tendency amongst the educated classes of Bengal, to whom 
alone the [Brahmoj sect ... is likely to appeal, is towards 
agnostioism or LndifferenUsm In matters of religion, and Brahmo- 
ism has no special attractions for them when orthodox Hinduism 
allows them all the latitude they need' (Census Report India, 
1901,1.898; Bengal, 1 159). 

Its most important innovation has been the 
establishment of publio congregational worship, 
hitherto unknown in India (see ERE ii. 813 ff.). 
The Arya Samfij, which repudiates idolatry and in 
a large measure ignores the sectarian deities, 
studies Christianity chiefly in the works of its 
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opponents, adopts towards It the attitude of 
hostility rather than eclecticism, and depends 
mainly for its influence on the sympathy of the 
advanced political parties in N. India (see ERE li 
67 fl.). 

35. The new Vedftntism.— Some attention, parti- 
cularly in Ameiica, has boen directed to the new 
development of the old Vedantism taught by Sii 
Iiftmahrsna Paramalmifisa, and expounded by his 
disciple Swfimi Vivekananda. 

lie thus delivers the message of his master * Ho not care for 
doctrines, do not care tor dogmas, or sects, or ohurehes, or 
temples, they count for little compared with the essence of 
existence in each man which is spirituality, and the more that 
this is developed in a man, the more powerful he is for good ’ 
(Speerhrs and Writings 0 / Sivami Vtvekdnanda, Madras, nd 
(c loop], p 81) He denies the existence of polytheism in 
India. ‘ In every temple, if one stands by and listens, one will 
find the worshippers apply alt the attributes of God— including 
omnipresence— to the images. This is not Polytheism ' M 46) 
The earnest worshipper before an idol ' recognizes in it a 
necessary stage of his life "The child is father of the man " 
Would it be right for the old man to say that childhood is a sin 
or youth a sin f Nor Is image worship compulsory in Hinduism ’ 
(ib 48). His ideal religion is what ‘ we call in India Yoga, union 
between God and man, union between the lowor self and the 
higher self To the worker it is union between men and the 
whole of humanity, to tho mystic, between the lower and 
the higher self, to the lover, union between him and the God 
of love , and to tho philosopher it is union I 11 all existence ' (t b 
Pf>) The Hindu mythology Is consistent with the principle of 
evolution, because It ‘ has a theory of cycles, that all progression 
is in tho form of waves "(it 210) The claims of the Vedanta 
to universal acceptance rest on the fact that It is associated 
with no single founder, that ' it is the one scripture the teach- 
ing of which is in entire harmony with the resulte which have 
been attained by the modem scientific investigations of external 
nature . Most of our modern reform movements have been 
Inconsiderate imitations of western means and methods of work, 
and that surely will not do for India' (16 462 If ). ‘The most 
hideous oeremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene books 
that human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever conceived, 
the most bestial forms that ever passed undor the name of 
religion, have all been the creations of degraded Buddhism ’ 
(ib f»04) ‘My idea is the conquest of tho whole world by the 
Hindu taco 1 (if) C53 , on Rkmakrtma, see, in general, Max Muller, 
RAmakrishna, hit L\fe and Sayings, London, 1809) 

36. Theosophical Hinduism.— Another move- 
ment, having 06 its object the reconciliation of 
Hinduism with more advanced forms of thought, 
may tie called Theosophical Hinduism, which has 
its centre at the Cential Hindu College, Benares, 
under the guidance of Mrs. A. Boson t. 

The ‘Cateohism for Boys and Girls in Hindu Religion 
and Morals' (Benares, 1007) begins by expounding the ‘Basic 
Principles of Hinduism,' under the name of ‘ Eternal Religion ’ 
(Sana tana Pharma). It claims to be the oldest of the world 
religious, eternal liecause the truths taught by it are eternal. It 
depends upon the four Vedas, and other Scriptures written by the 
mis, or Saints, such os tho Laws of Manu , the great Purdfia*, 
the Mahdbh&rata and Rdmnpaxia Epics There Is one Boundless 
Eternal Being, Brahman or Farabrahman. who is known onlv 
when revealed as Iiivara, ‘the Lord, the loving Father of all 
tho worlds, and of the creatures which live in them.’ He helps 
us to know Him • by taking different forms, each of which 
shows us a little portion of Him.’ These forms are the three 
great Devas— Brahma, Vjypu, and Siva, or Mahftdeva. Brahma 
creates, Vigpu sustains, Siva dissolves the worlds again 'when 
they are worn out and useless ’ He alao manifests Himself in 
tho form of Devas and Devin— Vfcyu, god of wind, Agni, of fire, 
Vanina, of water, Kubera, guardian of the earth. Besides these 
are Sarasvati and Gane4a, *who will help us to learn, if we ask 
them. He lives tn us, in our hearts, In our inner self ' ; He 
shines out on us when we are loving and pure, and Is clouded 
when we are cruel or unclean 'He lives in all animals, and 
even in plants and stones. He is everywhere, helping ever) one 
and everything, and we cannot do harm to any without hurting 
Him.' lie appears in Incarnations (avatdra), specially in the 
ton manifestations of Vigiju. Man is composed of spirit (jiva), 
a portion of Idvara, of whom our bodies are the coats. The 
Ifva cannot die: at death he leaves the body behind Hike a 
worn-out doth/ and ’goes into the next world, dressed in his 
other bodies. Then he puts off another of these and goes on to 
Svarga, and is very happy there, till his 8 varga body is also 
worn out.' In the next world a very good man is happy, ‘ but 
does not stay long ; but a bad man is very unhappy, and suffers 
a great deal. People who tell lies, who get drunk, who are 
cruel to women, children, and animals, have to stay there a 
long time ’ When tho Svarga body is worn out, * the Hva, 
helped by the Devas, begins to make some new bodies for him- 
self, as a man might get new clothes. Then he comes back to 
the earth and is bom in his now baby-body.' The conditions 
of his new birth are controlled by his desires, thoughts, and 
actions in his previous lives. Desires condition it • because we 
must have the things we have wiebed tor, and must be bom 


where we can get them thoughts, ‘because we beoome that 
which we think about. . . So our character, that governs our 

conduct, is tuado by our thoughts’, actions, 'because ws are 
paid bock that which we have done.' The law of karma 
determines all this The second great law is that of yajfla, or 
sacrifice ‘ The bodies In which the /teas live can only be kept 
going by feeding them with other bodies The bodies of ths 
Jlvas living in minerals go to feed vegetables. The bodies of 
the jivat living in vegetables go to feed animais and men. As 
the Jitas h vlng in animals and men sacrifice the bodies of others 
to keep themselves alive, they in turn must sacrifice their bodies 
to those about them. Thus the young should sacrifice their 
bodies to the old, by serving ana helping them , fathers and 
mothers sacrifice their bodies to their children by taking care 
of them. ... E\ ery one should give the sacrifice of prayer to 
God, who gives him all things, and should try to do kindness to 
the people round him ' A man knows what bodies he should 
use ‘by avoiding the infliction of pain. Grasses and roots, and 
leaves, and fruits, and vegetables generally do not suffer pain 
when they are picked and eaten To avoid giving pain is the 
highest sacrifice, ua>s the great Biushma. We should try always 
not to give pain ' 

Tho account of tho 1 General Hindu Religious Customs and 
Rites ' begins by defining the mantra, or mystical formula, as 
• a succession of sounds in a definite order, arranged so as to 
bring us help and protection from I6vara, or from some Deva or 
l)evi’ The order of the words is important, because ‘ if notes 
are played in a particular order, we have a tune , if the order 
is changed, the tune is spoiled.' If a mantra be translated into 
another language, it loses its use, as ' an Indian tune, played 
on an Indian musical instrument, cannot be pla> ed on an 
European musical instrument, because the latter has not all 
ths notes that tho Indian one has ’ Sacraments ( saihskara ) are 
‘ ceremonies performed at particular times during tho life, to 
make the bodies more useful to the jiva ' The chief of these 
are the giving of the sacred thread ( upandyana ) and marriage 
(vi vdha) The funeral mmd-nte ( irAddha ) helps the jiva ‘ to 
pass quickly through the world into which he goes at death, and 
to reach the happy world of Svarga much sooner than he would 
do if he were left to himself.’ Purity (taucha) is essential 
because dirt is poisonous . ' bad Knells are the warnings of tho 
Devas of disease ’ Worship is ‘love of fcvara , being devoted 
to Ihm, thinking about Him, praying and singing praises to 
Him, and trying to serve Him in all the forms He takes, by 
kindness to ever) one and everything * 

37. Hindu eclecticism. — This summary account 
of Hindu sectarianism may tend to exaggerate its 
extent. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
faith is divided into bo many watei -tight compart- 
ments between which intercommunication is im- 
possible. The position of the advanced Hindus on 
the question of sectarianism has been defined os 
follows . 

‘The attitude of an educated nindu towards the question of 
doctrine and worship is this What Gotl is is not entirely know- 
able, as it is an infinite conception. Of this Infinite conception 
onlv a fraction in the form of an idea of either power, nurac le 
or material, conics to the knowledge of man, by an occasional 
and wonderful manifest ition It is vain for a man to be proud 
of any particular manifestation and to exclude the rest from 
cognizance. All worship, therefore, should be tolerated Any 
deity may continue to be worshipped provided the worshippers’ 
conception becomes widened It is neither proper nor necessary 
to replace one deity by another, because it is not a matter of 
importance whether the absolute and infinite conception is called 
Shiva, Yishpu, Durgft, or Buddha. Whether a man worships 
the Sun, Jupiter, or 8 aturn, or any historical great hero, or a 
saint, or a river like the Ganges, or any other object that inspires 
awe or creates fear, Ib a matter of no importance All these 
gods or manifestations are but starting points To disturb the 
faith of a man in a finite God is foolish as long as his mind is 
not fit to accept the higher ' (Shridhar V. Ketkar, 161). 

While the ^aktas are more distinctively separated 
from Saivas and Vaisnavas, these two are, in the 
view taken by most Hindus, complementary rather 
than antagonistic. Both appeal to the Fur&nas as 
their Scripture ,* members of one sect may venerate 
the deitiesof another. Thus in some places Harihara 
(Vi^nu-Siva) is worshipped (Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions, 206). In Malabar we 
find ‘none of the strict differentiations between 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, or, indeed, between 
any of the forms of the deity, whether venerated 
os gods or goddesses, which are to be seen elsewhere 
in S. India beyond Malabar and Travancore. . . . 
The people generally do not, as a rule, give much 
regard to such differentiation. The Nambatiris 
do, but by no means to snob an extent as one Bees, 
for example, among the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans 
of Holy Uonjeevarara, who are divided into two 
sects, each hating the other with the most acrid 
bitterness* (Ruff. Madr . Mus. iii 79; of. Census 
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Report Cochin , 1912, p. 22 ; Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes, v. 869). In those regions, again, into 
which Hinduism and the rules of caste have 
recently been introduced, the distinction of sect 
is often a matter of diet, the vegetarian being a 
Vahjmava, the meat-eater a Sftkta. But in Assam, 
where the Vai§nava teachers follow the strict law 
of Chaitanva, new converts, accustomed to a diet 
of pork, reruse to abandon it ( Census Report, 1901, 
i. 39). In Bengal many worshippers of the goddess 
Durgft, who demands animal sacrifices, are in 
private worshippers of Vi$nn (Wilkins, Modem 
Hinduism, 43) ; in W. India many Vai$navas 
worship the Mother-goddesses (BO v. 61 f.) ; and 
in Madras change of sect is oommon (Dubois, 
Hindu Manners and Customs *, 119). For a dis- 
cussion of the relation of Vai$nava and Saiva 
beliefs, and of the suggestion that all Hindus of 
the Province can bo classed under one or other of 
these sects, see Census Report Panjab, 1912, i. 126 If. 
Tho same eclecticism prevails in the worship of 
images. The sacred place is the home of many 
gods, who are all impartially worshipped by 
pilgrims. Again, in many places we find a syncretic 
combination of cults, the’ lesser gods being regarded 
as the ‘ doorkeepers * (dvdrapala) of, or subordinate 
to, the chief deity. Many of the greater gods 
have absorbed non-Aryan beliefs and ritual— a 
process which is often marked by special legends. 

It was a non-Aryan Savara who discovered the 
image of Jagannfttb, and it was not till a Brahman 
married a daughter of the finder that the cult was 
established. It was a Pulaya, an out-caste, who 
found the child, an incarnation of Vi§nu, now wor- 
shipped as PadmanUtha in Travancore (Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872, l. 89 ff.; Oppert, 76 r. ). The 
same fusion of cults appears at many shrines, the 
place having been adopted by rival sects in suc- 
cession. The sculpture of the great gates at Tan- 
jore is all Vamnava, while everything inside the 
courtyard is Saiva; and ‘one of the great diffi- 
culties of an antiquary before the 8th century is 
to ascertain to what aivinity any temple or cave 
is dedicated’ (Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch. 
744, 441). In the same way, Benares, a Saiva 
stronghold, is a museum of cults associated with 
other gods (Shornng, Sacred City , 63, 102, 130, 
172). The shrine of Siva, as Mahakftla, at Kath- 
mandu (q.v ) is visited by all sects and by all 
ranks of the people, from the Hindu Gorkhft king 
and queen down to the humblest Buddhist Newar ; 
Banhras, or Buddhist priests, officiate at Hindu 
celebrations, and Hindus regard the Buddhist 
deities as eminent saints (Oldfield, ii. 285 f. ). The 
association of the cultus of Siva and his consort 
with that of Vi§nu at the temple of Jagannftth, 
a chief seat of Vi^nu worship, is specially note- 
worthy (Hunter, Orissa, 128). In Ceylon, Bud- 
dhists continue to worship many of the Hindu 
gods (Hardy, Eastern Monachwm, 201 ; cf. Wad- 
dell, Buddhism of Tibet, 326). In W. and S. India 
many Christian shrines command respect from 
Hindus, and in a less degree from Muhammadans 
(BO xiil. pt. L p. 209 ; N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 
London, 1907, lii. 343 ; IO I x. 167). In the N. W. 
Frontier Province the predominance of Islam has 
seriously influenced the local Hinduism (Census 
Report, 1912, i. 93). Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship at the shrine of the Virgin Mary at 
Cochin, and the bust of a well-known missionary 
at Madras was recently associated with the image 
of Sarasvatl at a Hindu religious rite (Thurston, 
Ethnogr. Notes , 361 ; Bombay Ethnogr. Survey, 
1909, ‘ Kharva,’ no. 114, p. 6). On the other hand, 
many groups of Christian converts retain Hindu 
beliefs ana observances (Census Report Cochin, 
1901 , i. 59 f. ). In N. India the high-caste Brahman 
keeps in his private house-chapel on ammonite 


idlagrdma representing Vi^pu, and a pair of phallic 
emblems of Siva and nia consort j when he goes on 
pilgrimage to sacred plaees he pays homage both 
to the Saiva and to the Vai^nava shrines (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Cal- 
cutta, 1890, p. 364). In Bombay every Brfthman 
householder worships a group of five deities— Siva 
in the linga ; Viijnu in an ammonite or in a picture ; 
a metal image of the Sftkti, or Mother-goddess ; 
Ganapati, or Gane&a, god of luck and wisdom; 
SOrya, the Sun, or Hanumftn, the sacred monkey 
(BO ix. pt. i. In trod. p. xxxv). In the temples of 
the MftdhavachfiH sect in the Baroda State are 
found images of Siva, Dnrgft, and Gane&a side by 
side with those of Vi$nu and his consort, the ex- 
planation given by members of tho sect being that 
the founder, originally a worshipper of Siva, after- 
wards adopted the cult of Viijnu (Census Report 
Baroda, 1901, l. 137 f.). In this State any hostility 
towards adherents of rival sects is not felt by the 
population at large, but by the leaders and inner 
circle of devotees (ib., 1912, i. 74). 

The continuity of religious life is exemplified by 
the successive occupation of tho sacred sites by 
various forms of religion. Benares and Mathurft 
wore centres respectively of Buddhism and Jainism, 
tho former being at present devoted ohiefly to the 
cult of Siva, the latter to Vi$pu in the form of 
Kpgna. At Sakhi Sarwar (q.v.), near the Sulaimftn 
range, Hindus perform their rites of prayer and 
ablution, Sikhs venerate a shrine of Nftnak, Musul- 
mftns the tomb of a Muhammadan saint (IGI xxi. 
390). Nftsik and Wftl, both at the present day 
important centres of Hinduism, have lines of Bud- 
dhist caves (Fergusson-Burgess, 263 ff., 211). In 
Ka6mlr, m spite of the nominal conversion of the 
population to Islam, their shrines stand on the 
sites of the holy places of the Hindus, and receive 
a vencratioii not accorded to tho modem mosques 
and their Mullas (IGI xv. 102). But, though 
Hinduism is eminently eclectio and tolerant, dis- 
putes between rival sectarians, ending in bloodshed, 
are not uncommon. Serious riots between rival 
bands of ascetics have occurred at Ilardwftr (q v ). 
Rival Vaiijnava sects have come in contact in tho 
Madras Presidency, and Vai^navas have resisted 
the Saiva Lincayats (q v.) (IGI x. 267, 378 ; Dubois, 
119 f.). Conflicts between Vai^na vas and Jains fre- 
quently occurred in S India in the 14th cent. (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 177). In N. India, processions 
of tho Jain ‘naked gods’ have Jed to serious riots 
between them and orthodox Hindus. 

38. Idolatry.— The feature of modem Hinduism 
which attracts the attention and provokes the 
contempt of foreign observers is the universality 
of idol-worship. The earlier forms of Hinduism 
were aniconic. The older Buddhism paid reverence 
to relics and symbols. It was the later Mahfty&n& 
development which introduced images of the Master. 
In its modern form the Hindu idol has little of the 
artistic beauty which we find in Greek anthropo- 
morphism, which, 

'although falling far short of the grandeur and purity of the 
Infinite, vet furnishes Its noblest image, because it has glorified 
by artistic genius the human body, which has been chosen as 
the earthly nome of the rational soul ' (Dill, Roman Society from 
Hero to Marcus AureUut, 1905, p. 422) 

The Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp contrast 
with that of the Greek. To the former human form 
is merely the ephemeral clothing of the soul, in 
which, unhappily, it is forced to linger for a time. 
Though in tne sculptures of tho ago of Aioka an 
interest in portraiture, at least in that which 
represents national characteristics, begins to ap- 
r, the child-like naturalism, somewhat refined 
the delineation of woman, tends to become 
rococo in style. As idol-worship advanced, from 
the 7th or 8th cent., energy exhibited itself in 
gigantio images, or was expressed in a multiplica* 
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tion of the limbs or symbols of the deity. It is a 
mistake to suppose that idolatry was introduced 
into India by the example of the Greeks, and that 
it was rarely practised until the beginning of the 
Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly 
common in the Maurya period (321-184 B.C.), ana 
doubtless at a much earlier time; but of these 
ancient images none lias survived (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art m India and Ceylon, p. 79 n.). 
In the modern idol the rigid conservatism of the 
race limits artistic invention as the forms become 
stereotyped; and the growth of aestheticism has 
exercised little influence on the development of 
the Hindu image, (For the development of the 
Budd lia images, see Shway Yoe, The Burman , 
i. 237.) 

'The lirmjje may be regarded In two aspects' as a symbol 
merely bringing close to tne sense the spiritual idea of divinity, 
and serving to stimulate the prayerful thought of the wor- 
shipper , or it may be venerated as the indwelling abode of the 
divinity, In which ha habitually resides, or into which, by 
■polls and blood offerings, he may be compelled to enter’ 
(rarnoll, Evolution of JUhgion, London, 1906, p 42 f ). 

The lirst is the view of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which corresponds with the apology for anthropo- 
morphism given by Flatonists like Dion or Maximus 
of 'I yio. 

'The justification lies in the vast gulf which separates the 
remote, ineffable, and inconceivable purity of God from the 
focblencss and grosstiess of man Few are they who Can gaze 
in unaided thought on the Divine splendour unveiled Images, 
rites, and sacred myth have been invented by tho wisdom of 
the past, to aid the memory and tho imagination of weuk 
ordinary souls. The symbols have varied with the endless 
variety of races. Animals or trees, or the miracles of 
riteldias In gold and Ivory, are simply the sign or picture by 
which tho soul is pointed to the Infinite Essence which has 
nover boon seen by mortal eye or imaged in human phantasy ’ 
(Dill, 804 f). ‘Idolatry is in fact nothing more than a repre- 
sentation of the abstract by the concrete, of remote by proxi- 
mate, and of tho principal by the agent.' No man on earth 
•can conceive of Inflmties like time, space, or God with the 
same vividness as that of a finite object ’ (Hhridhar V Ketkar, 
48 , and < f tho apology for idolatry by an orthodox Hindu 
[Census Report Travancore, 1902, i. 201 ff ]) 

In the same way, tho Buddhist defends tho use 
of images as ‘ a means to the pious of localising 
their feelings and concentrating their thoughts on 
the supreme model * (Shway Yoe, i. 221, 227). Tins 
view, howover, is not that of the masses of Hindus. 
They regard tho image as being, for the tune, occu- 
pied by the deity. When the image of I)urgft 
is installed at tho Durgft-ptljft festival, the priest 
makes this invocation : 


'O goddess, come and dwell in this image, and bless him 
that dedicates it* Then, naming the person on whose behalf 


the rite is I wing performed, he touches the eyes, lips, forehead, 
-■■■' “'.her parts, saying ‘May the soul of Durga long 
"3 O Bose, The Hindoos as they are, 


cheek, ami oil 
live In this image I’ (S 
Calcutta, 1881, p 1021 

In Nopftl, while the idol of GrfttnadevI Java- 
b&ghe&vari is being re-painted, the spirit of the 
deity is extracted and kept in a jar until the 
work is finished, when it is restored to its abode 
(Wright, Hist, of Nepal, 127). The same idea, in 
a grosser form, appears in tho degraded northern 
Buddhism, when internal organs made of dough 
or olay are inserted in the larger images ; in 
those most highly valued, precious stones, filings 
of the nobler metals, consecrated rice, scrolls con* 
taining the Buddhist creed, texts, and sacred relics 
are placed (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 329). 

The luxurianoe of modern idol-worslnp is beet 
observed at th© more important holy places. 

In 1868, Sherring estimated that there were 1464 temples 
In Benares: and this enumeration did not include the minor 
shrines ana wall-niches, each containing one or more images, 
which are found everywhere in the streets. ‘ These mferior 
shrines wore, on one oocaston, by a curious contrivance 
immensely increased : and yet the increase could hardly have 
been generally perceived. BAJA M&n SiAh of Jeypore, wishing 
to present a hundred thousand temples to the city, mode the 
stipulation that they were all to be commenced and finished 
in a single day The plan hit upon was to cut out in blocks 
of stone a great many tiny carvings, each one representing 
a temple. The separate blooks, on the work being com- 
pleted, exhibited from top to bottom, and on all sides, a 
inase of minute temples. These blocks are still to be seeu 


in various parts of Benares . . In regard to the number 
o! idols of every description actually worshipped by the 
people, it certainly exceeds the number of people themselves, 
though multiplied twioe over , it cannot be less than half a 
million, and may be many more’ (Soared City, 421.). 01. 
In aom Am Idols (Indian). 

39. The beliefs of the peasant classes.— The 

primitive animistic or pre-aninustie beliefs (wo 
§ 7 ) have been to some extent obscured or modified 
by the predominant Brahmanism among the menial 
raees of the plains, and m a less degree among the 
forest tribes. The Hindu villager, like the Jew 
at the period of the growth of Christianity (W. R. 
Cassels. Supernatural Behgion, London, 1902, p. 
67 ff.), lives in an atmosphere peopled by spirits, 
generally malignant, capable of being repelled 
or conciliated oy sacrifice, spells, incantations, 
amulets, and other magical or semi* magical 
means. 

‘ A belief in every kind of demoniacal influence has always 
been from the earliest tiroes an essential ingredient m Hindu 
religious thought . Certainly no one who has ever been 
brought Into close contact with the HindQs in their own 
country can doubt the tact that the worship of at least ninety 
per cent, of the people of India in the present day is a wor- 
ship of fear* (Monier-Wilhams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 

8S0 I 

The Hindu villager has no conception of the 
reign of law 111 the natural world. The occurrence 
of miracles is a matter of daily observance. He 
appeals to the minor rathor than to the greater 
gods, because the latter have, in his belief, in a 
large measure lost touch with humanity, and no 
longer interost themselves in the petty details of 
his ordinary life (‘Magna di curant, parva negle- 
gunt’ [Cio. de Nat. Deor. ii. 66 , 167]). In all 
matters of practice, custom is conceived as a moral 
rule, which decides what is right and what is 
wrong. ‘The custom handed down in regular 
succession since time immemorial ... is called 
tho conduct of virtuous men’ (Mann, ii 18; cf. 
Westermarck, MI u. 161 ft.). The rites connected 
with the cult of this vaguely conceived spirit 
agency are generally performed in the house or 
at some spirit-haunt, not at a regular shrine or 
temple. They are usually done by the head of 
the household, or, when tho services of a regular 
officiant are needed, he is not a Brahman 01 the 
higlior class, but a hotlgo priest drawn from the 
inferior Brfthman ranks or from one of the menial 


or forest tribes, the members of which, being 
assumed to be autochthones, are supposed to bo 
better acquainted with the local spirits and more 
Bkilled in repelling or conciliating them than the 
newer comers. Sometimes the conduct of the rites 
is entrusted to women, whose greater susceptibility 
to spirit influence is believed to qualify them for 
such duties. While the men often worship, with 
more or loss regularity, the official god or gods of 
their choice, tho propitiation of village deities or 
spirits is ofton left to women, who are much more 
conservative than the other sex in matters connected 
with religion. 

It has been suggested that, as in the ease of the 
Greek goddesses, the cult of the female powers or 
Saktis has its origin in the matriarchate— a new 
advooated by J. E. Harrison (Prof. 260 ft), and 
vigorously opposed by Farnell (JHJ ii. [1904] 825 f.). 
It is possible that mother-right once widely pre- 
vailed in India, as is indicated by the common 
rule of inheritance through females, the position 
of the maternal uncle at marriages, and the priestly 
functions assigned to the sister’s son. But there 


seems no good reason for connecting the prevalence 
of S&ktism with mother-right. In N. India the 
daily worship of the peasant is confined to bow- 
ing to, or pouring out a little water in the name of, 
the sun on rising, as the Greek prayed to Helios 
{COS iv. 139) ; to making reverence to the deity 
or deities embodied in tne village -shrine as be 
passes it on his May to work; to naming Siva or 
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one of the incarnations of Vimu when he feels 
piously inclined. For the rest, his religious wants 
are sufficiently provided for by an occasional visit 
to a sacred river or place of pilgrimage, where he 
bathes, visits the chief temples, and feeds a Brfth- 
man or two; to the propitiation of his deceased 
ancestors ; to attendance at village or local festi- 
vals, where the religious service is only an adjunct 
to trade or amusement. There is little or no do- 
mestic worship save the rites at birth, marriage, and 
death, the first two being discharged by his family 
chaplain ( purohit ), the third by some degraded 
Brftnman who acts as funeral priest. Occasion- 
ally a pious man hires a Br&hman and invites his 
friends to attend a recitation ( hatha ) of one of the 
sectarial Scriptures. Such rites involve consider- 
able expense, which the thrifty peasant avoids as 
far as ho can consistently with the desire to con- 
ciliate his gods and escape the contempt of his 
neighbours. Among the trading classes it is the 
custom at the close of life to devote considerable 
suras to the erection of a temple in their native 
village or at some sacred place. The peasant may 
thus seem to be lax in the discharge of his religious 
duties. But this is not actually the case, because 
all his ordinary social rites are performed from a 
motive which to him is leligious, that is to say, in 
obedience to the laws of the caste to which he 
belongs. It may be said that there are few races 
among whom religion, as they conceive it, forms a 
larger part of their daily life. In the eastern 
Panjab lie 

* has practically no belief In the transmigration of souls, but he 
has a vague idea that there is a future life, in which those who 
are good in tills world will be happy in a heaven, while those 
who are bad will be wretched in a hell. His devotional offer- 
ing's to demons, saints, and godlings are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils, or secure temporal blessings, than to improve 
his prospects in the life to come. ... He believes vaguely that 
it is good for him to meditate on the deity, and to show that he 
is not forgetting him he mutters Rim I Rim / Ram / or repeats 
the name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the 
morning, and if he is piously inclined, at other times also, in 
season and out of season. Notwithstanding all the numerous 
saints and deities whom be endeavours to propitiate, he has a 
vasrue belief that above all there is one Supreme God, whom he 
calls Nar&yap or Paramedvar, who knows all things, and by 
whom 111 things are made, and who will reward the good and 
punish the bad in this life and in the life to oome “(Wilson, 
Settlement Report of the Sirea District, Lahore, 1882, p. 183) 

In Gujarat, aa the peasant wakes, he mutters the 
name or his patron deity. Mahadeva or Siva, 
fhakurjl or Viijnu, Ambabhav&nl the Mother- 
goddess ; and if lie knows a little Sanskrit he re- 
peats the verse: ‘I call to mind in the morning 
the Loid of deities, the Destroyer of the fear of 
death ! ’ If he is a layman under a special vow, 
he chants the praises of his personal deity in a 
verse from some vernacular poet, or meditates 
upon his attributes and perfections. If he is a 
Br&hman or man of high caste, he always bathes, 
invokes the sun, and pours water in his name, and, 
thrusting his right hand into an ornamented bag, 
known as the * cow’s mouth ’ ( gaumukhl ), he runs 
over his rosary, repeating the ancient G&yatrl, or 
prayer to the sun. His house oratory contains 
images of B&lmnkund or the infant Kr^na, the 
idlqgr&ma ammonite representing Visnu, ‘figures 
of Siva, Ganefo, Durg&-DevJ, Sflrya the sun-god, 
Hanumftn the monkey-god, and others, thus snow- 
ing the extreme eclecticism of his beliefs. These 
he washes, dresses, crowns, and adorns with flowers 
and other offerings, and, if truly pious, he performs 
the sixteen rites of worship, including all modes of 
service to the deities, and ending with the circum- 
ambulation of the images and a hymn of praise 
(Forbes, ROs Mdla, pp. 652 f. , 596 ff. ). 

In Berfir the peasant is both a polytheist and a 
monotheist, believing in one Goa, to whom the 
others are subordinate. His special deities are the 
village M&ruti or the monkey-god who is the vil- 
lage guardian, and lus family tutelary deities. His 


chief religions duty is to make pilgrimages, but 
these are not oompulsoiy. All life he more or less 
regards as sacred. He is tolerant, regarding every 
religion as true and good for him who is born 
to it. 

* He believes that a very strict account has been kept of his 
good and bad actions ; and that he is as sure of getting his 
reward as his punishment, very often in this world, nut gener- 
ally after death. His belief in a region beyond the grave is very 
firm. There he will meet with his deserts, and, after enjoying 
the bliss of heaven or enduring the tortures of purgatory, be 
will be sent back to this world m the Incarnation of a man or a 
beast, aooording as he has made good or bad use of his time in 
this life ’ {Census Report Berar, 1801, i. 64 f ). 

For similar beliefs in Madras, see J. E. Fadfield, 
The Ntndu at Home , 1896, chs. in. and iv. ; for 
Bengal, Census Report, 1901, i. 186 IT. ; for the 
Panj&b, Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, ch. iv. 
pt. li. 

40. The ethics of Hinduism.— The influence of 
Hinduism on life and character is a subject too 
wide to receive detailed treatment here, and it has 
been elsewhere discussed {ERE v. 496 ff.). The 
supernatural beings of savago belief frequently 
displav the utmost indifference to questions of 
worldly moialitv ; and in the early stages of the 
evolution of public justice, the community inter- 
feres only on supernatural grounds with actions 
which are regarded as endangering its own exist- 
ence (Westermarck, MI i. 083, 709 f. ; L. T. Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, i. 119). 
In other words, sin is regarded as a social or ritual 
offence, not as the defilement of the individual soul. 
From the earliest period, it is true, the evil of sin 
is fully recognized, and its removal is stated to lie 
the work of the gods ; but the first mention of tho 
public confession of sm appears in Buddhist liteia- 
ture (Hopkins, 42, 60, 65, 329). It was fully de- 
veloped under the Bh&gavata monotheism (see 
ERE, vol. ii. p. 544 b ; and of. Expiation and 
Atonement [Hindu], vol. v. p. 659). It is al«o 
true that the official Hinduism of the sacred books 
1 cannot be cliarged with indifferenoe to moral Ideals, its sacred 
literature teems with reflections on the vanity of human life, 
the glory of renunciation, the necessity of good works, the duty 
of sympathy with all living things, the beauty of forbearance, 
the hatetulness of revenge, and the power of man to determine 
his own fate by right conduct. It appeals both to the intellect 
and to the emotions, and it derives a certain measure of support 
from the penalties imposed by the caste system* (Risley, The 
People of India, 236) 

Such is the official view of the Br&hmanical 
teachers, who share with the lav members of 
the community a craving for moral formulas and 
programmes, and an incapacity for applying 
them in practical life. Much of this teaching is 
thus merely idealistic, and is beyond the compre- 
hension and above the moral standard of their 
disciples. Much, again, of this official morality is 
open to criticism. Thus, though a regard for 
truth is taught in Hindu literature from the earli- 
est period, Manu admits that false evidence given 
with a pious motive does not involve the loss of 
heaven (F. Max Miilier, India, What can it teach 
us? 64 ff. ; Manu, viii. 105 f., 112). At the same 
time, the lawgiver reprehends perjury in certain 
cases (Manu, viii. 97-101, xi. 57). On the other 
hand, the assertion of Dubois (p. 171) that neo- 
phytes, as a part of their training, are instructed 
in the art of lying, has no foundation, at the present 
time at least. A recent native writer remarks that 
the chief ethical defect in the Hindu Scriptures 
is that penance is regarded as an atonement for 
sin. 

‘ Every Hindu believes that be will be able to wash off his sins 
by performing a penance or by giving din (gifts] to BrUiman*. 
who havs proclaimed that pardon or even merit will be attained 
through their agency. . . . 1 t leads to the monetroui belief that 
evil deeds, of whatever enormity, can be atoned for and expiated 
by money ’ (Census Report Banda, 1901, L 136). 

The belief, again, that morals depend not on 
religion, but on the relations of family, caste, or 
tribe, tends to produce dangerous results. 
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4 Murder is an offence against caste involving severe penalties. 
But there are no caste penalties (or (orgery, perjury, cheating, 
or theft, and this is perhaps the reason why Hindus frequently 
And it difficult to realize that there is anything morally wrong in 
this category of offences' ( 0 n»ut Report Central Provinces, 
1901, L 81). 

The fcheoiy, again, that Brahmans are above all 
social and moral law saps the foundations of mor- 
ality. Probably the most effective rule of morals 
for the average Hindu is the Indian Penal Code, 
which, for the first time in the history of the race, 
has carefully defined all criminal offences, and has 
assigned a fitting punishment for each. There is 
no doubt much indecency in the outward observ- 
ances of Hinduism— -in temple carvings, the original 
purpose of which was piobably to repel evil spirits, 
but which have now ceased to subserve this pur- 
pose in the eyes of most worshippers; m some 
lehgious processions; m the institution of the 
DevadftsI dancing- girls, attached, like the hiero- 
douloi ( q v.) of some Greek shrines, to a few of the 
greater temples. But much of this indecency of 
word and act is common to all Eastern races, and 
is not necessarily pornographic among people who 
have never learned, like those of the West, to treat 
norma! and abnormal sexual questions and rela- 
tions with reticence It is this condition of things, 
sufficiently appaient to any competent obseivor 
of native life and manners — not to speak of the 
fjocret obscenities which disfigure much of the 
Hakta and Yaipnava cultus— winch has callod forth 
the unmeasuied criticism of missionary writers. 
But it is certain that, if the majority, oi even any 
considerable portion, of the Hindu population were 
infected with the pollutions against which wi iters 
like Ward and Dubois have justly protested, society 
ere now would have collapsed through its own cor- 
ruption, just as the Roman world, had it been as 
debased as it is painted by Juvenal and Martial, 
must have speedily perished through sheer lotten- 
ness. The truth probably is that such vices have 
always infected only a minority of the people. At 
the same time the real influence of Hinduism on 
public morals is small. An experienced mission- 
ary writes • 

‘ A* far an 1 can gather from olwervation ami conversation 
with the people [of Bengal], by their acts of worship there Is no 
attempt after real purity of heart, the conquering of an evil 
nature, and a desire to please God In return for Ills goodness 
Men sin at the shrinee as they do in their houses, and on their 
return as before their visit Nor Is It thought anything re- 
markable that this should be so, excepting perhaps in the case 
of those who have gone to some sacred place in the hope of end- 
ing their days there. In cases of this kind I have heard of a 
higher, purer life being attempted, and of the expectation of 
this by those who know them But certainly there is neither 
the attempt nor expectation of this in the minds of the Urge 
majority of the people who go on a pilgrimage It is not that 
thev may be made pure, but that, by an act of penance, they 
may give an equivalent to the gods for their sins’ (Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduism, 813). 

But it must not be forgotten that, behind the 
immoral beliefs which disfigure some aspects of 
Hinduism, there is much good sense, benevolence, 
self-control, self-abnegation, active charity, and 
kindliness which are characteristic of Hindu home 
life, and are particularly noticeable in those parts 
of the oonntry where tne institution of the joint 
family prevails. 

Hinduism, then, in its practical aspect, exercises 
little influence over morals. As Farnell, discussing 
the Dionysiao cultus, remarks, ‘As the highest 
flight of religion rises above mere morality, so a 
religion may be most powerful m its appeal, and 
yet remain direotly non-moral’ (CGS v. 238; cf. 
V. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative j R eligion, New York, 1908, p. 216 IF.). 
In default of a well-defined religious sanction for 
morals, Hinduism has made the ordinary sinner 
responsible to the caste council for breaches of the 
moral or social law as interpreted by the eldcis of 
the caste. The only agency which really provides 
moral teaching is the gum, or religious preceptor. 


He whispers into the ear of the neophyte the secret 
formula which is to be his guide during life, and 
he thus admits him to caste privileges and responsi- 
bilities. In after life the influence of such teachers 
is often valuable. In Bengal the guru ranks higher 
than in the Panjftb or the United Provinces, where 
he seldom makes official progresses to visit his dis- 
ciples and inquire into questions of morals and 
caste discipline (Buchanan, Eastern India, Lon- 
don 1838, ii. 761; Wilkins, 26 ff.). In S. India 
he is an important personage, vested with wide 
powers of control and discipline over the members 
of the sect of which he is the leader (Buchanan, 
Journey through Mysore , London, 1807, i. 144 f. ; 
Nelson, Manual of Madura, Madras, 1868, pt. in. 
p. 160 ff. ; Dubois, 123 ff.). 

42 . The lack of organization in Hinduism.— 
Hinduism thus provides a characteristic example 
of the primitive, unorganized polytheisms — an ex- 
ample probably unique among the races of the 
modern world. This is partly due to the peculiari- 
ties of the Eastern temperament, the devotion to 
mystical speculation, and the incapacity for political 
organization, which aro obvious throughout the his- 
tory of the Hindu people. It extends over an enor- 
mous area, inhabited by many laces, all differing 
in ongin, language, and character. The absence 
of a great and permanent Hindu empire, except 
under A 6 oka and Har^a, with a single capital city 
as a centre of religious and political life, prevented 
the consolidation of the local cults into a State re- 
ligion, like that of Babylonia or Egypt. Tins con- 
dition of things lias been often compared (as by 
Lyall, i. 159) with Gibbon’s account of the state of 
religion in the Roman Empire (Decline and Fall, 
ed. Smith, L 165 ff ) s 

* The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world wero ail considered by the people as equally true , by the 
philosopher as equally false , and by the magistrate as equally 
useful.’ Like the Brahman Vedftntist, * the devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different religions of the earth Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen . . . perpetually dis- 
posed him to multiply the artioles of his belief, and to enlarge 
the list of his protectors.’ The modern seinl educated Hindu 
resembles 1 the ingenious youth . . . alike Instructed in every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude ’ 
There is, again, a philosophic class who, viewing with a smile of 
pity and Indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
praotised the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented 
the temples of the gods ' Lastly, the Anglo Indian magistrates 
* know and value the advantages of religion, as it Is connected 
with civil government ’ 

Hence Hinduism has never prepared a body of 
canonical Scnptuies or a Common Prayer Book ; it 
has never held a Geneial Council or Comocation ; 
never defined the relations of the laity and clergy ; 
never regulated the canonization of saints or their 
worship; never established a single oentre of re- 
ligious life, like Rome or Canterbury ; never pre- 
scribed a course of training for its priests. This is 
not due to the fact that war, or civic tumult, or 
foreign domination prevented the growth of insti- 
tutions of this kind ; but simply to the fact that 
all such action is essentially opposed to its spirit 
and traditions. Added to this is the prevailing 
tendency towards pessimism. 

Lyall (11. 88), writing under the guise of an orthodox Vedftnt- 
ist, says : "The innermost religious Idea of the Hindus has for 
ages been the supreme unimportance, If not the nothingness, 
of this particular stage of existence, and they have lapsed into 
a deep indifferenoe for humanity at large, a feeling that is 
probably as much the produot of their environment as are their 
dark skins and physical delicacy. The lords of life may bo 
pleasure and pain , but though we have deified them under 
various symbols, we have always Bought to escape from the 
servitude of their dominion, believing that the soul’s true 
liberty lay beyond their realm.' 

The links whioh bind together this chaotic mass 
of rituals and dogmas are, first, the general accept- 
ance of the Veda, representing under this term the 
ancient writings ana traditions of the people, as 
the final rule of belief and conduct ; secondly, the 
recognition of the sanctity of the Brahman Levi to 
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caste as the custodians of this knowledge and the 
only competent performers of sacrifice and other 
ritual observances, though the respect paid to them 
vanes in diffeient parts of the country (§ 10 (6)); 
thirdly, the veneration for sacred places ; fourthly, 
the adoption of Sansknt as the one sacred language, 
which plays a part like Latin in Europe during the 
Middle Ages ; fifthly, the general veneration for 
the cow (see W. Crooke, ‘The Veneration of the 
Cow in India,* FL xxiii. [1912] 275 If. ). 

43 . The future of Hinduism. — The progress of 
Hinduism, as compared with that of the other 
lehgions of India, does not readily lend itself to 
statistical analysis. In recent enumerations of 
the people, the figures have been obscured by ex- 
ceptional outbreaks of famine, plague, and other 
epidemic diseases; and, as has already been ob- 
served, it is piactically impossible to discriminate 
the Ammists from the general body of Hindus. 

During the twenty years preceding the Census of 1001, the 
recorded proportion of Hindus to the total population fell from 
74 32 to 70 37 per cent in the Empire as a u hole ; from 72 OS 
to 68 fl in the British provinces ; from 82-99 to 77 66 In the 
Native States. On the other hand, in the whole Empire the per- 
centage of Muhammadans has in the same period risen from 
19 74 to 21*22 per cent, that of Christians from 73 to 99 per 
cent 

The result is thus slightly unfavourable to Hin- 
duism. But it is probable that the Hindu, owing 
to his vegetarian diet, moie than the followeisot 
other i elisions, is exposed to the exceptional disas- 
ters to which reference has been made. At tho 
same time, there has been a notable mciease of 
vigour in Hinduism, owing to its connexion with 
an active political agitation. 

‘ In late years the strength of the Hindulsing movement lias 
been greatly augmented by the improvement of communica- 
tions Pcmjle travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus more 
widely diffused. Railways, In particular, which are sometimes 
represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in fact enor- 
mously extended the area within which these prejudices reign 
supreme ’ (Risley, The People of India , 178 f ) 

The future development of Hinduism must re- 
main puiely a matter of speculation, and the 
materials on which a reasonable forecast can ho 
based ^.re scanty and uncertain. Hinduism meets 
the needs of two classes of the people : one, the 
small intelligent class which is accessible to foreign 
influences, and at the present day is easily affected 
by that wave of unrest which lias troubled the 
usually calm surface of the Eastern world ; the 
other, the mass of the population, chiefly mral, 
uneducated, immersed in the constant struggle 
for existence conditioned by their environment, 
strongly conservative in their views, and canng 
little for the new theological and political contro- 
versies, which are mainly confined to the residents 
in the towns and great cities. For the former, 
Hinduism admits the new ideas and principles 
which are the result of Western culture, and en- 
forces no rigid standard of orthodoxy. For the 
latter it provides the traditional form of belief, 
largely animistic in spirit, and well adapted to the 
intellectual capacity of an ignorant, superstitious 
body of worshippers. It was at one time the fashion 
to assume that the fresh Western learning, and in- 
creasing home and foreign travel, would inevitably 
«ap the power of caste, and with it the religion to 
which it is so closely linked. But this view loses 
sight of the extreme immobility of the masses of 
the people, who are as little disposed to leave their 
crowded hamlets in search of novel modes of live- 
lihood as to abandon their ancestral beliefs and 
ritual, and seek the protection of deities other 
than the gods of their native village. On the 
Other h&na, the conditions of the country prevent 
any uniformity of belief; and, until a general 
lingua franca is established, it is impossible that 
the diverse elements in the people can be welded 
into a single whole. 


Hinduism is obviously confronted with serious 
difficulties, due to the spread of new beliefs and 
theological speculation. The most obvious parallel 
is the position in the Roman Empiro during the 
early centuries of our era, when the official pagan- 
ism was assailed by Christianity, Neo-Platonism, 
and sundry foreign oults. It was not till the close 
of the 4th cent, tn&t paganism finally succumbed. 
In India the movement nas already extended over 
a much longer period, and the piocess has been 
much more protracted. It is now some twelve 
centuries since the attack of Islam began, and 
Hinduism shows no obvious signs of weakness. 
It possesses : wonderful powers of adaptation to 
novel conditions. It has held its ground for long 
ages against anarchy and persecution ; it has 

f roved victorious against the assault of Buddhism, 
f it yields, it yields very slowly before Muham- 
madanism and Christianity. Even if in the present 
conflict it has to surrender much, it is possible that 
it may emerge from the struggle purified and re* 
invigorated. The question has been thus treated 
by A. C. Lyall : 

* Taking things os they are now, and looking upon the aotual 
Btate and movement of religions in India, an eye witness would 
still be Justified in affirming that this religion, although power- 
fully affected by social and political changes so strong and 
sudden that they would try the constitution of any national 
creed, is nevertheless not yet dead, nor dying, nor even dan- 
gerously ill , and, moreover, that so far from it being a non- 
missionary religion,' it converts more than all the other Indian 
faiths. ... * Although polytheism still prevails and multiplies 
throughout the land, ana although the Brahmanlc system, deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading, shows no signs of vital decay, one 
may nevertheless venture to anticipate that the end of simple 
paganism is not far distant. . . . Though it would be most pro- 
sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the nature 
or bent of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to 
a wide and rapid transformation In two or three generations, 
if England’s rule only be as durable as it has every appearance 
of being. It seems possible that the old gods of Hinduism will 
die in these new elements of intellectual light and air as surely 
os a net full of fish lifted up out of the water , that the altera- 
tion in the religious needs of such an intellectual people as the 
Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their cir- 
cumstances, will make lb impossible for them to And in their 
new world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive 
forms will fade and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished 
from Europe, and as all early modes of thought and symbolism 
booome gradually changed. In the movement itself there is 
nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with speed 
and intensity unprecedented’ (Ly all, Astatic Studies*, 1. 184, 
87, 319) 

Regarding this forecast, it may be urged that 
too Tittle stress has been laid upon the numeri- 
cal weakness of the educated or semi -educated 
classes, and upon the immobility and ignorance 
of the rural population ; and that the possibility 
of the rise of some great religious teacher, a new 
Buddha or Sankara, has not been sufficiently 
considered. 

Another writer, N. Mncnicol (II J vi. [1907] 03 ff.), 
has discussed the same question from the standpoint 
of Christianity. He points out that 
‘ the two features of Hinduism that have been emphasised as 
peculiarly characteristic of it, its look of articulation as a system 
of belief, and its adaptability to new circumstances, have been 
possible to it because of another peculiarity which is a main 
source of lte strength and yet is likely to prove a fatal weakness 
The danger of anarchy is avoided by reason of the fact that 
Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised and articulated 
social system However frequently and completely the spiritual 
cabinet may change, the permanent department of caste carries 
on the government and maintains continuity. In this Ues its 
strength to resist assaults upon the reasonableness or the truth 
of its doctrinal tenets. However it may be stricken and over- 
come as a system of troth, so long as it retains its authority as 
a social system it is unconquered and presently its vigour re- 
vives. But in this also lies a fundamental weakness, for time 
wilt at the last wear out even tho most tenacious social system 
that rests on privilege and prejudice ; and if, by that time, the 
spiritual content of Hinduism has not found a Otter tenement, 
the one may perish with the other ’ (p. 66). . . . 'This religion 
is striving, With a success that is certain to be increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition and to recover and conserve 
the spiritual oontents of its ancient heritage’ (p. 06 ). But he 
urges that ‘no thoughtful observer, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, will deny that the main factor in producing the movement 
of thought and the recombination of beliefs in the country la 
Christianity ’ (p. 67). He refers specially to the new Ved&nUsm, 
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'which has ovor*hadow< d the old TheistJc chare hoe, like the 
Brahiuo and Ary a Samaj ’ 

There are three main factors in securing Hindu- 
ism in the crisis which is now imminent. The first 
is the general acceptance of the system of caste, 
with tho social rights which it confers, and the social 
duties which it enforces. This system, indefensible 
though in theory it may be, shows at present no 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, we find that 
those groups which possess claims to social respect 
are most tenacious in asserting and maintaining 
them ; that those m the second rank, that is, below 
the ‘ twico-bom ’ classes, are endeavouring to claim 
equality with them ; and that even the depressed 
and despised laces, like the Pariah of tho South 
and the sweeper of the North, are anxiously seek- 
ing an escape fiom their present position, and are 
quite piepared to join the caste-system whenever 
its doors are opened to them. The second force is 
the universal recognition of the power of dharma 
— a term winch connotos much, but may be roughly 
explained os personified social law. The third is 
tho influence of women : * without their support, 
both Brfihmamsm and Hinduism would lapully 
collapse’ (Monier- Williams, 388). 

As regards the influence of foreign creeds, Islftm 
wins adheicnts by its clear-cut monotheism, and its 
demociatio constitution, which, to a large extent, 
frees the convert drawn out of the lower ranks of 
society from the bondage of caste. Its religious 
ldenls—action as opposed to hypnotic contempla- 
tion— its practical spirit which allots a single life to 
man and bids lum mako the best of it, its repudia- 
tion of the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
commend it to the vigorous and progressive sections 
of the community. It is, again, highly eclectic, 
offering shelter to the fanatical Wahhftbl, who is a 
puritan in spirit, while it also receives the low caste 
convert, whose animistic preferences are met by 
that woiship of saints, their tombs, and relics, 
which 18 an abomination to the Wahhttbl. It is 
thus rapidly increasing, not so much as the result 
of a regularized religious propaganda, for which its 
lack of organization rentiers it incompetent, as by 
a process of natural growth, due to the liberality 
of its marriage rules and the absence of lestnotioim 
in tho matter of diet. 

Christianity, in the same way, ofleis a new hope 
to the Aninnst, haunted by a host of gieedy, 
malignant demons. Its future progress depends 
upon the regulation of its missionary methods — a 
question which cannot be consideied here. In the 
near future it will piohably bo obliged to modify 
its dogmas to suit tho new environment, many 
competent obsei vers, for instance, admitting that 
the Indian Christianity of the future will neces- 
sarily take a Vedftntio colouring. The discussion 
of missionary methods involves many tangled inob- 
lems ; as, for oxamplo, whether it is possible or 
advisable to revert to tho type of propaganda 
employed with sucli striking, but only temporary, 
success by St. Francis Xavier, and, with less 
sensational but perhaps more enduring results, by 
Dubois, who deliberately accepted the rdle of 
the yogi and followed tlie ascetic rule of lifo ; 
whether educational and philanthropic work is 
more or less effective than a policy of active 
proselytism j whether it is possible for the mis- 
sionary to oombine with liis other activities the 
study of Hindu philosophy and dialectics and the 
investigation of the animistic cults of tho forest 
and menial tribes, among whom the prospects of 
success are most favourable ; whether in the future 
the morals and modes of thought of professing 
Christians will assist or impede the spread of 
Christianity. 

On questions such as these and others raised in 
the course of this article it is presumptuous to 


speculate, because the religious situation is at pre- 
sent in a condition of instability, and is liable at 
any time to be modified in unexpected directions. 
We need a more sympathetic attitude towards the 
measures of reform wnich are now in progress, and 
a wider knowledge of the working and development 
of the system of casto, of asceticism and monas- 
ticism, of the ntnal of temple worship and domestio 
rites, of abnormal colts, Buch as those of the S&ktas 
and Vai$navas, of the beliefs and practices of the 
forest, menial, and nomadic tribes. In all these 
departments the information at present available 
is fragmentary, incomplete, and often misleading. 
Such inquiries will throw much light on the darker 
places of Hinduism, and may stimulate the work 
of the reformers. Above all, we must endeavour 
to rid ourselves of the prejudices natural to Western 
inquirers in attempting a detailed examination of 
this ancient and highly developed polytheism. In 
India we possess a greater and more important 
storehouse of information for the study of com- 
parative leligion than is perhaps available in any 
othci region of the world. But its secrets will 
remain hidden except to those who possess tho 
only key to its treasuios — the feeling of sympathy 
which will encourage their guardians to disclose 
the mysteiies to foieign inquirers. To quote the 
words of Dill in relation to the decaying paganism 
of Home s 


' The gulf which separates ua from the world of heathen 
Imagination la eo wide, and old associations in matters of 
religion are so powerful, that we may easily do injustice to the 
devout sentiment of paganism. Grotesque or barbarous religi- 
ous symbols, even those tainted in their origin with the 
impurity attaching to nature-worship, often sloughed off their 
baser elements, and with the development of a more sensitive 
morality, and a higher conception of the divine, may have been 
the vehicles of a real religious emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he brings ’ 
(Roman Society in the Latt Century of the Western Empire, 
Ixmdon, 1808, p. 84) 
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HINGLAJ (said to be derived from Skr. hihgula, 
a preparation of mercury with sulphur, vermilion ; 
possibly, on account of the smearing of a sacred 
stone with red pigment, a survival of a more 
primitive blood -sacrifice [Tylor, PC ii. 164]). — 
One of the most famous places of pilgrimage in 
Baluchist&n ; situated in lat 25° 30' N.. long. 
65* 31' E., in British Makrfin, on the W. bank 
of the Hingol river, a few miles from its mouth. 
The place u specially interesting inasmuch as it 
is the furthest western point to which Hindu 
polytheism extends. By Hindus it is held sacred 
to the goddess P&rvatl, Mata, or Kali, the mother- 
goddess in her malevolent form. The local legend 


tells that after the quarrel between 6 iva and 
Dak^a, Vi$nu out in pieces the body of (Jmft, wife 
of Siva, and that the orown of her head fell hero 
(Qopatha Brdhmana, Calcutta, 1872, p. 30 ff. j 
Aln-i-Akbar%, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, do. 
1873-94, ii. 313). 

Like many other sacred places in the East, 
Hinglaj is venerated by other faiths. Muham- 
madans revere it as the abode of Blbl Nftnl, 1 the 
lady grandmother.’ This title, as waB suggested 
by Masson ( Narrative of a Journey to Kalfit, 1843, 
p. 391), may be identified with Nanea (ltV Nancea) 
of 2 Mac l 18 * 18 , the mother-goddess, worshipped 
in Syria, Persia, and Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia, under the titles of Anaiti, Anaea, Aneitis, 
orTanais, the primeval Babylonian goddess Nanft, 
the Lady of the temple E-anna of her city Urnk 
(Erech) ( HDB iii. 485 ; G. Maspeio, Dawn of Civ., 
Eng. tr. a , London, 1896, p. 665 If. ; M. J&strow, 
Bel Bab. Assyr., Boston, 1898, L 81, 85, 200). 
Scholars are now beginning to admit that there 
is possibly a stratum of Babylonian culture under- 
lying the early civilization of India, either ante 
cedent to, or possibly influencing, tho Aryan or 
Dravidian cultuie, or both. This view seems to 
be not unreasonable. The Tell el-Amarna records 
disclose an extension of Bab. culture in W. Asia 
as early as the 12th cent. B.C., and a wave of the 
same cultuie may well have passed eastward, 
particularly if, as Kisley ( Census of India, 1901, 
l. 509 ff.) remarks, remains of buildings, irrigation 
works, and terraced cultivation indicate that at 
an early period — how early it is at present impos- 
sible to decide— -Baluchistftn, which now is largely 
desert, was a highly cultivated, thickly populated 
country (see Hinduism, § 5 ). It ib not possible to 
assign a date to this western extension of Hindu 
poly theism ; but it is certain that long before tho 
invasion of Mabmttd of Ghazni (A.D. 1001-30) the 
mass of tho people in that region were Buddhists 
(II. M. Elliot, Ilist. of India, London, 1867-77, i. 
136, 147, 190, 504) ; and this condition of things 
must have existed from a very much earlier period. 

This inaccessible shrine has been visited by few 
Europeans. The best account of it is that of 
Goldsnud, who explored it in 1801. Moving along 
the course of a stream bisecting tho Hinglaj lull 
(3740 ft. high), he observed the place of sacutice, 
a hollow in the hill smeared with the blood of 
animals sacrificed to the goddess, and tho locks 
decorated with sectarial marks ( tilak ) m a red 
pigment. From this place up to the temple itself 
many of the stones under foot were smeared with 
bloou. About a quarter of a mile higher up tho 
hill is the shrine itself, quite surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. It ‘boasts of no architectural mag- 
nificence or beauty. It is the sort of thing that 
an infantine taste for architecture would create 
out of wooden toy bricks. But its appearance 
and site are m good scenic cflect. ’ In a cavity to 
the left, far deeper and more confined than the 
sacrifice hollow, is visible, surmounted by a long 
arch of pale sandstone, tbe so-called abode of 
Marl or Nani, the presiding goddess of tho place. 
It is a low castellated mud edifice with a rude 
wooden door. In the penetralia of the temple ‘ we 
found the shrine of the goddess. Two diminutive 
domes, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
of short, tomb-shaped mud erection, marked the 
chosen sanctum or this divinity of the Hindu 
pantheon. A wooden rail has been set at the front 
and at tbe sides.’ This, as is the case at the shrine 
at Pandharpur and at other places, seems to be in- 
tended to prevent access to the holy place. 1 Some 
rods steeped in vermilion were jplaced near the 
wall at tne back. These were intended for the 
nse of pilgrims unprovided with the wand of office 
borne oy their agioas, or leaders,* The ritual 
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directs that the worshipper should creep on all- 
fours tlnongh a nairowentiance, and it is believed 
that no pei son burdened with grievous sin can 
accomplish this feat 1 

There appoais to l>o no image of the goddess ; at 
least, nothing of the kind is noticed by travellers. 
Though situated in a dreary, desort region, Hingl&j 
is surrounded by abundant verdure— the wild plum 
and various other shrubs and flowering plants; 
one report states that * near the Hingl&j Ziftrat 
[shrine] there is verdure enough to make glad the 
heart of a pilgrim even from Southern India. To 
tho Panjabi it must be a veritable garden of Eden.’ 

Hands of pilgrims from all parts of India, each 
conducted by a leader known as agwd, make the 
journey by land from Karachi. Fees are collected 
at Mi&ni by a bh&rti, or hereditary pilgrim over- 
seer, from all except devotees and unmarried girls. 
The pioceeds amount to about £40 annually. On 
tho leturn of the mlgiim, at Tatta he is invested 
with a string of white beads like grains of pulse, 
which, bo is told, is the petrified grain of the 
Creator, loft on eat th to remind men of the Crea- 
tion. Theso aio found and pierced at Jliiiak m 
Sind (Burnos, Travels into Bokhara, li. 33 f.). A 
native pilgrim, HajI Abdul Nab!, who recently 
visited Hinglftj, adds that near the shrine is a well, 

* tha water of which rises up at time* with a bubbling nolso. 
discoloured like that of a river fresh swollen after rain, and 
carrying mud In suspension The Hindu pilgrims, when tins 
takes place, throw in betel-nuts, cloves, cardamoms, and coco- 
nuts. Should there ho a delay In tho rising, pilgrims in the 
most abject manner call on Matil to give them a Bight of her- 
self, exhorting each other to reveal their sins and inwardly 
rei)cnt When the water rises, they salaam with both hands 
Joined, and throw In their offerings, which, after some tune, 
on a Becond rise, are brought back again, when they are col- 
lected and formed into largo cakes, which they bake near the 
spot ' 

It is thus an example of those oracular wells 
from which omens are taken in many parts of tho 
world (Frazor, Pausamas, London, 1898, iii. 388, 
iv. 151). The shrine is much frequented by the 
Kapdl devotees of the goddess AMpflmft, ‘Bhe 
who fulfils desires,’ who is much revered in Cutch. 
It is said that, if dawn overtake their Kttj& or 
headman at the Hingltij hill, the goddess will 
drown or otherwise destroy him (BO ix. [1901] 


l The habit of creeping under a sacred stone or through an 
orifice pierced In It is common in many parts of the world 
Koniettmes tho Intention seems to be that the person perform- 
ing the rite may receive somo benefit from the stone, or rather 
bring himself into oommunion with the spirit occupying it, 
and thus gain some spiritual or material advantage. This 
iHiiief is illustrated by the English custom of passing children 
through a cleft ash tree as a cure for rupture or rickets, a sym- 
pathetic connexion being thus established between them and 
the tree (J. 0. Fraser. GW ill 394 ff.). E. W. Lane (Mod. 
Egyptian* London, i860, 1 826) describes how women pass in 
silence, with the left foot forwards, seven times under and over 
the stone table on whloh the bodies of decapitated criminals 
are washed before burial, as a cure for ophthalmia, to obtain 
children, or to expedite delivery Musalmkns at Samarkand 
creep under the marble desk whloh holds the Qur’ftn in the 

" — re for spinal disease (K. Schuyler, Turku- 

260) The custom of creeping through 

xe, dolmens, and other megalitnic monu- 

P ient f I? Ireland as a means of procuring spiritual 

(W. 0. Borlase, TA# Dolmen* of Inland. London, 1897, 
111. 767 HX Women in Oujarit creep under the litter of a Jain 
monk when he has taken the vow of suicide by abstinence, be- 
Heylng that they thus obtain male offspring by communication 
with the spirit of the holy man (A K Forbes, Rd* Mdlifl 
London, 1878, p Oil). In (he present case the performance of 
the feat is regarded as a test of virtue or chastity. At the 
tomb of a Mumlm&n saint at Baroda there Is a perforated slab 
through which it »s believed that no thief caiiTeepiYnd at 
Malabar Hill, near Bombay, a famous perforated ro6k is sup- 

London, 1893, 11 240 n ; S. Mateer, Land of Charily, do. 1871 
p. «0; E. Thurston, Ethnographic Not**, Madras, 1906, p. 271) 
A good instance of the rite as a teat or virtue U found In the 
oaae of the 'threading* of St. Wilfrid’s * Needle * In the crypt 
W ! J 0n 11 J1884] 286 f. ; R. Burton, AnSy 

S ® Uleto * Lon(,ol ‘* l«W,lii.S28; NQ, 8th eer., 
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i. p. 85). The goddess has another shnne on a 
lull at Cheul m the Kol&ba District of the Konkan 
(ib. xi. [1883] 287, 301). The Hmglftj Devi is re- 
verod throughout India. A Raj pu tana legend tells 
that Ugra PrabhQ, one of the early rulers of Majr- 
war, made a pilgrimage to her shrine, and that the 
goddess caused to rise from her fountain a magio 
sword with which he conquered all the southern 
countries touching the ocean (Tod, Annals of 
Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 6). She is 
the family-goddess of many tribes in W. India 
( BG v. [1880] 49, 74, ix. [1901] pt. l. p. 247) ; and even 
as far west as Mirzapur m the United Provinces 
the KharwArs sacrifice a goat to her, saying: 

* O Devi Hinglaj 1 Go and destroy my enemy 1 ’ 
(NINQ i. [1891] 195). Many Dasn&ml Gosains 
from western Bengal make the pilgrimage to her 
shrine (Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
London, 1838, i. 197). 

Litkjuturb —This article Is based mainly on a collection of 
original, unpublished reports on the place, for which the writer 
Is indebted to Mr. It llughes-Buller, Superintendent of the 
Ethnographical Sur\ey of Baluchistan. Among accounts by 
earlier travellers may be noted C. Masson, Narrative of a 
Journey to Kalat, London, 1842-43, p 890 If. ; A Burnes, 
7'ravels into Bokhara, do. 1834, iii. 82 ff , M Postans, 
Cutch, do 1839, p 166, A. W Hughes, Gazetteer of Bind *, 
do 1876, 11 96 f . also Balochletan, do 1877, p 148 f. , T H. 
Holdlch, The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900, do 1901, p 206 

H ISTORIOGRAPH Y.— The profound changes 
which have so drastically altered the whole situa- 
tion in the religious thought and practice of modern 
times make their appeal anee in various spheres, 
and assail the traditional Christian view of the 
world from the most diverse quarters and with the 
most manifold results. To begin with, there is the 
modern conception of Nature, which, as comprised 
m the mathematico-mechamcal method, has dis- 
solved the purely metaphysical teleology of Nature 
given by Aiistotlo, demolished the cosmology of 
the Bible, and provided modem philosophy with 
all its essential problems. There is, secondly, the 
new conception of history, which has radically 
altered our whole attitude to the past and the 
future, and with which the present is a link in the 
whole concatenation of things. Thirdly, there is 
the modern ethics of humanity, which, besides the 
unworldly virtues of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bour, has emphasized the intrinsic excellences of 
artistic and scientific culture — treating them, in- 
deed, as peculiar and indispensable ideals — and has 
also recognized the positive ethical imperatives 
involved in political, social, economical, and indus- 
trial problems. There are, finally, the new con- 
ditions of social life on its economical and industrial 
sides, and the sociological mode of thought issuing 
from them, which, m contrast to meie abstract 
speculation, insists upon the novelty of the whole 
situation in its social and economical aspects. The 
first three movements sprang from the Renaissance, 
while the fourth is a product of the Illumination, 
and, under the influence of 19th cent, thought, has 
become a force that towers above all else. 

Among these various tendencies, of course, there 
exists a manifold inter-relation and inter-action. 
But, if they are to be properly understood, they 
must be isolated and severally analyzed. In this 
article only tho seoond, * e. modern historical 
reflexion, will be specially dealt with, and its 
nature and results set forth in the shortest possible 
compass. 

z. The development, function, and results of 
modern historiography.— In history, as in natural 
science, systematic thought is the product of a 
relatively high state of civilization. Primitive 
man is content with the recollections of his family 
and clan, his tribe and race. As all unknown 
things coalesce in his mind with religion and 
mythology, so, in particular, his ideas of tho 
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beginning and primitive history of things tire 
bound up with religious cosmology, the myths of 
holy places, and the legends of his tribal deities. 
In this domain he delights in the extraordinary 
and the fantastio, the ingenious and the intricate. 
Henoe the beginnings of history are found in 
religious traditions, legends, myths, and tales, and 
among almost all peoples primitive recollection is 
embedded in a vast romantioism. At this stage 
there is not the slightest trace of a desire for real 
knowledge or of a critical spirit. And not only 
does primitive man lack the sense of continuity 
and criticism ; he likewise tends to regard him- 
self as something apart and absolute. His origin, 
lus mode of life, and his morality seem to him to 
be the only true and primordial forms, in com- 
parison with which all that is foreign is barbarian 
and inferior. The ties of custom and morality 
avail only in Ins own circle, and do not concern 
those beyond it. He has no conception whatever 
of the unity of mankind or of the concatenation of 
events. The chronological eras with which he 
deals are purely fanciful — sometimos idyllically 
short, sometimes fabulously long. The only people 
of ancient tunes who in the fullest sense consciously 
passed beyond this stage of popular legendary re- 
miniscence, of priestly tradition and royal annals, 
were the Greeks ; and in this, as in all other pro- 
vinces, it was they who laid the foundations of 
science. Among the Greeks, the traveller and the 
inquirer, untrammelled by the traditions of temples 
and the archives of princes, and impelled only by a 
thirst for knowledge, began to investigate and 
reflect historically. Hero Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius, partly as a result of their contact 
w ith the non- Hellenic w orld, partly from the need 
of elucidating their own people’s aifairs and the 
operation of them, and, finally, impelled by their 
redilection for a philosophical generalization of 
nowledge, laid the foundations of history as an 
explanation of public movements by material or 
psychological causes, and, in particular, as a 
reasoned concatenation of events occurring in the 
Eurofkeo- Asiatic arena. Even these early writers 
took account of analogies and uniformities with a 
view to reaching general historical conceptions , 
and in theii idea of a Hellenic civilization, and, 
later, of a cosmopolitan civilized State organized 
by the Koman Empire, they had a focus into 
relation with which they ondeavoured to bring all 
that occurred. 

These earliest manifestations of historical re- 
flexion, however, were extinguished by Christianity 
and the great religious revolution of later antiquity. 
It is true that Christianity itself operated through- 
out with historical conceptions of universal applica- 
tion, and that for the purely anti-barbarian civil- 
ized State it substituted the central conception of 
humanity, and a supreme ethical and religious end 
for the race. These provided new and powerful 
incentives to historical reflexion. In reality, how- 
ever, they served to produce, not a scientific, but a 
revived mythological representation of history 
The early Christian conception of mankind, alike 
as regards tune and as regards space, was narrow 
in the extreme, and was involved in all manner of 
pmely speculative pre-conceptions. The history 
of the human race, with respect to both its begin- 
ning and its end, was saturated with mythology ; 
in tne middle stood the miracle of the Incarnation 
and the rise of the Church. Interest was once 
more concentrated upon the inexplicable, and the 
desire to explain came to be regarded as the mark 
of a profane mind. Heathen and Biblical myths 
regarding the origin of things were combined: 
Paradise with the Golden Age, the primeval trans- 
gressions of Cain and Ham with the spiritual 
lapse to the SUver and Iron Ages, Nimrod’s tower- 


building with the Trojan war; and, again, the 
Messianic outlook of the prophets with the hymns 
and eclogues of Vergil ; tne miracles of Elijah, of 
saints and martyrs, with those of Orpheus and 
Herakles. In the eschatologioal sphere, again, 
the Second Advent of Christ was Drought into 
connexion with the universal conflagration of the 
Stoics, Heaven with Elysium, Hell with Hades, 
and the stages of the soul’s purification with the 
Empyrcean. The history of tne intervening period 
fell into three parts : a relatively short and wholly 
supernatural period, in which prophecy and miracle 
prepare the way for the oormng of tne God-man ; 
an intermediate epoch, in which the God-man Him- 
self appears as the bodily investment of the whole 
supersensual world, leaving behind Him His perma- 
nent incarnation in the Church as a Divine insti- 
tution for the redemption and salvation of man ; 
and, finally, the longer and for the most part non- 
miraculous era of secular history, which, although 
it is largely controlled by Satan and by demons, 
does not wholly fail to snow the intervention of 
a redeeming God. The mythology of redemp- 
tion, assimilating the mythical traditions of the 
ancients, now takes the place of historical reflexion. 
The all-embracing scheme of the four Danielic 
world-kingdoms was constructed by Jerome, and 
held its ground till the 18th century. Mediaeval 
thought grafted its histories of the world and of 
nations upon tins scheme, and combined with it its 
love of the fabulous and its legends of the saints. 
The fresh narratives of fact or arid annals occa- 
sionally incorporated with them produced no essen- 
tial modification. 

It was in leality Humanism and the Renaissance 
that first reverted to the traditions of ancient 
historical composition and historical reflexion, and 
thus laid the foundations of modern historiography 
—as in the school of Bi uni, where it was influenced 
by the style of the ancient rhetoric ; m that of 
Hlondus, where it showed proficiency in the render- 
ing and criticism of documents ; and in that of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, where it sought to 
explain events by their psychological and material 
causes. Wherever the culture of the Renaissance 
took root, there also modern history was evolved, 
being written, for the most part, by commission of 
State. From this, again, sprang the historiography 
of the Illumination in the school of Voltaire, in 
the hands of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and 
Schlbzer— a type of history which elaborated and 
appraised its materials with the freedom of an 
emancipated scholarship, extended its operations 
to the whole compass of human history and to the 
various factors of civilization, and, in its criticism 
of tradition as in its psychological explanations 
and its search for causes, far surpassed the methods 
of antiquity and the Renaissance. Then, in the 
19th cent , there arose philological criticism, the 
idea of organic evolution, the new analyses of the 
State ana of parties, pre-historio ethnography, 
the historical study of economics and society, 
the development of a history of art, of literature, 
and of religion, taking a place beside the too 
restricted political history, and, finally, the expan- 
sion of politics on a worla-wide scale in its bearing 
upon European events. 

This vast array of facts, ideas, and judgments 
has greatly amplified and complicated the subject- 
matter of historiography, has made its procedure 
more delicate ana more difficult, and has enor- 
mously enlarged and at the same time disintegrated 
the web of causality. From all this has accrued 
an immense mass of historical work, moving on 
various lines, yielding magnificent results, and, 
nevertheless,' with every supposed solution of its 
problems, giving rise to a fresh group. The total 
result, however, is not a mere mass of unsolved 
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problems, but Is rather the full development of 
modem histoiical reflexion, which, notwithstand- 
ing all misgivings as to its conclusions, consists, 
pieeisely like the modern conception of Nature, in 
a purely scientific attitude to faets. The history 
of mankind merges in the evolutionary history of 
tko earth’s surface ; it takes its rise In the pre- 
historic life of primitive peoples ; it is determined 
throughout by the general laws of geographical 
conditions, and by the various phases of social life, 
and forms an unspeakably complex, yet altogether 
coherent, whole of immeasurable duration both in 
the past and m the future. It is as a part of this 
array and system that we must survey and estimate 
our own existence, and find its lfttionale and origin. 
On the analogy of the events known to us we seek 
by conjocture and sympathetic understanding to 
explain and reconstruct the past l ( ’rom this point, 
ajjain, we advance to the criticism of extant tradi- 
tions and to the correction of generally accepted 
lustoiical lopresentations. Since we discern the 
same process of phenomena in operation in the past 
as in the meson t, and see, there as here, the various 
historical cycles of human life influencing and 
intersecting ono another, we gain at length the 
idea of an integral continuity, balanced in its 
changes, never at rest, and ever moving towards 
incalculable issues. The causal explanation of all 
that happens, the setting of the individual life in 
its true relations, the interpretation of events in 
their most intricate interaction, the placing of 
mankind in a rounded system of ceaseless change 
—these constitute the essential function and result 
of modorn historical reflexion. The latter, viewed 
os a whole, forms a new scientific mode of represent- 
ing man and his development, and, as such, shows 
at all points an absolute contrast to the Biblico- 
thcological views of later antiquity. 

2. The purely scientific character of historio- 
graphy. — Modern historical reflexion, precisely 
because of what has been said, cei tain ly involves 
a multitude of fresh and difficult problems. These 
relate partly to the significance of such a view of 
history for our conceptions of ideal truth, and for 
our theory of the umvefso in general, and partly 
to the question regarding the scientific nature of 
historical study itself. The latter is the more 
restricted pioblem, and must be discussed first. 
It is, at tho same time, the only problem that is 
diicotly concerned with historical reflexion as 
such Here it is necessary to emphasize one par- 
ticular principle. In so far as historical thought 
purports to be scientific, its specifically theoretical 
or scientific element must be clearly marked off 
and defined. For, besides the purely scientific 
attitude to historical fact, there are numerous 
othoi attitudes which must be rigorously distin- 
guished from it, but are seldom distinguished 
in a proper degree. There is, for instance, the 
aesthetic attitude to history, which centres in its 
teeming wealth of incident, and the suggestive 
action and romantic charm of the individual ; or 
which is ooncernod with an artistically rhythmical 
construction of the course of events. There is 
mere curiosity, and that liking for the remark- 
able, the astonishing, and the unoonformable which 
is evor ready to be excited and kindled to sym- 
pathy by graphio description. Then there are 
some whose aim it is to estimate the ethical value 
of human actions, and to derive from history an 
insight into that whieh reveals itself everywhere 
as moral force. Others, again, see in history a 
manual of politics and a means of educating 
national and political opinion — an education which, 
they hold, can never be acquired by merely ab- 
stract doctrines, but results only from the concrete 
observation of the whole historical process. Some 
seek m history support for the sociological and 


economical principles which, they believe, can bfc 
attained only by abstracting from various par- 
ticular developments, and which must form the 
basis of our own conception and organization of 
society. Finally, history often serves as a school 
of scepticism and caution, on the ground that very 
divergent lepresentations of historical facts may 
lie given, that criticism is uncertain and tradition 
not unifoim, and that, accordingly, history yields 
but little real information, and more than any- 
thing else brings home to man the limitations of 
hia knowledge. 

Now, these various attitudes to the facts of his- 
tory are all quite competent m their own place and 
in their own way, and the idea of excluding or 
avoiding them altogether is not to be entertained. 
Nevertheless, they all lie outside the purely cog- 
nitive and theoretical sphere, and within that 
of judgment and appraisement. So far as his- 
torical study is concerned with distinctively theo- 
retical and scientific interests, these other interests, 
as being here of secondary importance, must be 
scrupulously guarded against and excluded. We 
may grant that, if descriptive historical works 
were composed upon such rigid lines, they would 
lack interest and charm for the majority of readers, 
and that the impression they make depends pre- 
cisely on the effective combination of purely nis- 
toncol knowledge with the motives and incentives 
that may be drawn from it. Delineations of 
this type, however, are necessarily composite, and 
must be recognized and studied as such. They 
combine the interest of the first degree, t.e. that 
of purely historical knowledge, with interests of 
the second degree, t.e. those relating to tho sig- 
nificance of such knowledge for human feeling and 
human action. Such works are, accordingly, not 
purely scientific at all, and historical knowledge 
is to be obtained from them only by a piocess of 
elimination. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential 
element of pure historical knowledge ? The answer 
to this question is furnished by the foregonj" dis- 
cussions, and it becomes increasingly clear in the 
history-writing of the present day. History as 
pure theoretical science is different from history as 
an element of Mies lettres, politics, economics, and 
the like. In history, as in othei things, purely 
theoretical knowledge is knowledge based upon 
general conceptions, and that signifies primarily 
knowledge dern ed from causal conceptions. Tho 
sole task of history in its specifically theoretical 
aspect is to explain every movement, process, state, 
and nexus of tilings by reference to the web of its 
causal relations. That is, in a word, the whole 
function of purely scientific investigation. What 
is so explained may then quite well become the 
subject-matter of interests lying outside the sphere 
of theoretic science, and the resultant treatment 
may unite the two constituents as closely as de- 
sired. But it will always be possible and neces- 
sary to isolate either element, and this will be the 
more or less easy as the specifically scientific side 
has been the more or less conscientiously dealt 
with. 

Only in one single point is this simple process of 
discrimination attended with any real difficulty. 
One may ask whether, in view of the peculiar 
nature of psychioal causation, or motivation (which 
will be more fully discussed presently), the insight 
necessary to determine and appreciate it must not 
be drawn from personal experience and personal 
judgment. Such insight, it will be said, is always 
bound up with subjective estimates of what ought 
to be. Thus, e.a., only those who feel that certain 
ethical, political, and artistic excellences ought to 
exist will seek and discover them as real springs 
of action, while those who do not so regard them 
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will seldom be Able to recognise them as motives, 
and the less so as historical causes do not lie on 
the surface or force themselves into notice, but 
are, as a matter of fact, always brought to light 
by the sympathetic imagination. Such a view is 
certainly not wrong. Yet it does not subvert our 
fundamental principle, sinoe the causes so dis- 
covered and realised are. in the Bpliere of historical 
study, taken account of as facts only, and not as 
grounds for the corrections and criticisms of the 
historian, whose subjective attitude to the facts 
must, accordingly, be once more discounted. Be- 
sides, every supposed and, on grounds of analogy, 
probable cause must be shown to be actually opera- 
tive in the particular case. Knowledge of the 

S ower of motives is thus, as a means of discovery, 
oubtless bound up with personal judgments, aud 
the knowledge of what should be often serves as 
a heuristic principle for the understanding of forces 
actually at work. But the ‘ ought-to-be^ must in 
turn always be separated from what really is. 
Historical study is concerned only with the latter, 
and the personal judgments which have lent keen- 
ness to the power of perception must give way 
before the evidence of the real facts. Historical 
investigation is, in practice, always subjectively 
conditioned by the fullness, depth, and range of 
the personal experience of the investigators them- 
selves, and is thus always marked by irreducible 
differences in their several starting-points. But 
the purely scientific aim of historical reflexion is 
not thereby surrendered. 

The nature of historical causality.— This 
brings us at length to what is really our main 
problem, viz. that relating to the nature of his- 
torical causation. Here we find ourselves in the 


sphere of the logic or epistemology of history. Of 
the various provinces of knowledge this was the 
last to be won for modern logic, and it is as yet 
the most imperfectly elucidated. The Aristotelian 
philosophy dominant in the Mediaeval Church 
found no difficulty here. It regarded the opera- 
tions of Nature and the proceases of history as 
essentially of the same kind, and it applied to 
both spheres a metaphysico-toleological conception 
of development, and knew nothing of the modem 
conception of a causality immanent in experience. 
The latter conception was first set forth by natural 
science, and by philosophy as modified thereby ; 


but it was, in fact, framed originally to suit Nature 
only. Down to the time of Herder and Hegel, 
accordingly, modern philosophy either took no 
account of history at all, and abandoned it to 
historians, litterateurs, or theologians; or else 
brought historical occurrences under a causal con- 
ception, which was simply that of natural science 
philosophically generalized. Descartes surrendered 
history to the theologians and to revelation ; Hobbes 
and Spinoza treated it in a naturalistic fashion. 
The naturalistic view prevailed also in the case of 
Hume and Kant, notwithstanding the great diver- 
sity in their respective views of causality. This is 
the case even to the present day among the suc- 
cessors of Hume-— the adherents of the Positivism 


of Comte — and we need here recall only the names 
of Buckle and Taine. In the Kantian school, in 
its development towards Hegel’s Panlogism, the 
knowledge and setiology of Nature were, on the 
other hand, subjected to extreme violence by his- 
torical thought, inasmuch as the latter became 
simply the application of the law of dialectical 
movement to the cosmic process and the course 
of human affairs. But if this was a violation of 


natural science, it was no less a violation of his- 
torical thought itself, which by such procedure 
gained only a finer sense of order and continuity, 
hut no dearer comprehension of its own funda- 
mental conceptions- It was only with the return 


to the Kantian theory of knowledge, and the 
emancipation of psychology, that the task of 
framing a logic of historical scienoe, in contra- 
distinction to the logic of natural science, came 
to bo clearly recognized. Wundt, Dil they, Windel- 
band, and Kickert weie the pioneers of this new 
and powerful method of investigation. 

Hero the primary fact was the recognition of 
the difference between the causality of natural 
science and that of historical science. The caus- 
ality of natural science implies the absolutely 
necessary principle that events are bound together 
by a changeless, all-pervading, and, in all par- 
ticular cases, identical law of reciprocity. The 
scientist demonstrates the laws thus ascertained 
by artificially constructed examples or experi- 
ments, and by means of these submits natural 
processes to exact calculation. The method finds 
its highest expression in the establishment of a 
perfect equivalence between the amount of energy 
that disappears m the first form of an occurrence 
and that which re-appoars m the second, ».«. the 
law of mere transformation and quantitative con- 
servation of energy. To tins end, by abstracting 
from all qualitative distinctions, the method of 
natural science reduces events to mere manifesta- 
tions of energy, aud attends only to the aspects of 
reciprocity and transformation in the quantity 
of energy present. Now, historical causation is 
something entirely different, being almost exclus- 
ively a matter of psychological motivation. In 
tho historical sphere nearly everything passes 
through the medium of consciousness, and in the 
last resort ail turns upon the constant interaction 
of conscious effoits, into which even the uncon- 
scious elements tend to resolve themselves. Thus 
the peculiar irrational quality and initiative of tho 
individual consciousness make themselves felt in 
the ultimate result, alike in the individual life 
and in the life of groups. Hero, therefore, it is 
not permissible to reduce events to non -qualitative 
forces, or to explain effects by causal equivalence. 
Then we must also bear m inind the infinite com- 
plexity of the motives that arise on all sides and 
act upon one another — a complexity which gives a 
special and peculiar character to every particular 
case, and so defies all calculation and experimental 
proof. Further, all occurrences, whether in the 
individual life or in the life of groups, are so 
affected by the entire psychical condition of the 
individual or the group that another quite inc al- 
culable element is introduced. In tho historical 
process, moreover, there ever emerges the fact of 
the new, which is no mere transformation of exist- 
ent forces, but an element of essentially fiesh 
content, due to a convergence of historical causes 
(cf. art. Contingency, vol. iv. p. 89*). Accordingly, 
psychological motivation differs in all respects from 
natural causation. 

It might thus appear that the peculiar character 
of historical {etiology could be interpreted and 
methodized by means of psychology, as is proposed 
by Dilthey and Wundt. But on various grounds 
this is impossible. For one thing, historical study 
does not work with psychological motivation alone, 
but very frequently has recourse to natural causa- 
tion as well. Polar limitations, glacial periods, 
earthquakes, famines, destructive winters, unin- 
habitable regions, and the like, often play a great 
part in history, and certainly not always by their 

S urely psychological effects. The destruction of 
rapoleon's army by the Russian winter was due 
only in part to the psychological effects of the 
oold ; and even m coses where geographical and 
physiological conditions eventually produce psy- 
chical results, we have something very different 
from purely psychological motivation. Further, 
psychology cannot supply any kind of real pre- 
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calculation of historical events and developments. 
If that wore possible, it would imply that the facts 
of history weio known beforehand, and then traced 
back to the soul, as something that had issued 
from it. Tins is the case especially with the so- 
called folk-psychology, which is simply a render- 
ing of history in tetms of psychological laws, but 
does not explain the former by the latter. Heie, 
indeed, the facts are always anterior to the psycho- 
logy, and it would be more accurate to say that the 
history helps to explain the psychology than to 
assert the converse. The peculiar nature of the 
causality of motives points, no doubt, to the dis- 
tinctive nature of historical knowledge, but it can- 
not properly provide a basis for it. Nor can such 
basis be found in the subject-matter ; it is to be 
derived from the method alone. The method, 
however, is determined, not by the subject-matter, 
but by the epistemological end in view ; for know- 
ledge is never a mere reproduction of experience, 
but always an abstract scloction of particular ele- 
ments of expenence for a definite intellectual end. 
Thus, e.g , the method of natuial science is deter- 
mined by the inteiest of selecting that aspect of 
experience in which it manifests itself as absolutely 
determined by universal laws, and, accordingly, the 
method in question abstracts from all that is 
qualitative and individual. The method of histoi 1 - 
cal science, on the other hand, is determined by the 
object of selecting from the flux of phenomena that 
which is qualitatively and uniquely (1) individual, 
whether on a larger or on a smaller scale, and of 
making this intelligible in its concrete and specific 
relations. It theielore abstracts from the universal 
laws which may possibly regulate even its subject- 
matter, but which fail to explain the peculiar and 
concrete elements of it, and it operates not with 
the conception of causal equivalence, but with that 
of individual causes, which, precisely because of 
their infinite complexity, produce the unique. 

Now the method of history, with its logical de- 
termination by a distinct intellectual end, answers 
to the peculiar characteristics of the historical 
material, just as the method of natural science 
answers to thoso of its material. The processes of 
the physical world demand in greater degree the 
first-mentioned type of isolating interest (universal 
law) ; those of the psychical world, the second (in- 
dividual causality) It is not the mothods them- 
selves, but their respective intellectual ends, that 
spring directly from the natme of the subject- 
matter; and, accordingly, the distinctive character- 
istics of the material coi respond m either case to 
the ends detei mining the respective methods. The 
physical world invites us to understand it by the 
deduction of general laws ; the psychical world by 
a sympathetic reconstruction of the causal con- 
nexions in which the actual facts of history have 
taken shape. Here, then, the true nature of his- 
torical knowledge comes to light. Historical 
knowledge selects its materials as it may lequire 
— a national history, a state of civilization, a bio- 
graphy, an intellectual development, etc.— and 
seeks, by means of the individual causality proper 
to history, to make it as intelligible as if it were 
part of our own expenence. Even the history of 
mankind, were it within our grasp, would be a 
freely selected and individually concrete subiect- 
raatter, inasmuch as its development could be 
understood only as a particular concatenation, and 
in no sense as an instance of the operation of uni- 
versal laws. Such purely objective causal explana- 
tion, based upon the widest possible experience 
and the most methodical application of expenence, 
constitutes the distinctive character of history as a 
pure theoretical scienoe. 

Precisely because of this, however, historical 
thought shows itself to be (2) conceptual thought, 


though the concepts which it must frame are dif- 
ferent from those of the natural sciences. The 
universal application of the category of caus- 
ality in the special form of individual causality 
subjects the entire material to a uniform concep- 
tual mode of treatment Moreover, the several 
isolated subjects of inquiry which are to be caus- 
ally explained in this way are conceptual unities, 
for which, it is true, we have as yet no logical terra, 
but which may be designated ‘historical aggre- 
gates’ (historische Totahtatcn). Such would be, 
eg., a human life, a nation, a condition of affairs, 
the spirit of an ago, a legal constitution, an eco- 
nomical condition, a school of art, etc. These 
aggregates are selected freely and one after another 
by the investigator, but may be re-combined, till 
at length the highest concept of historical totality, 
i.e. humanity itself, is reached. It is, indeed, true 
that this highest concept can be described only by 
the successive descriptions of its separate com- 
ponents and factors. The conception of mankind 
as a whole, just because mankind cannot be 
brought within a single, simultaneous, and all- 
embracing view, can never be more than an incom- 
plete work of the imagination. 

Now, inasmuch as these totalities are processes, 
and internally coherent congeries of phenomena, 
there emerges a third fundamental principle of 
historical reflexion — (3) the principle of develop- 
ment. This conception must ceitainly be taken 
in its purely histonco-empincal sense, and must 
not be confounded either with the idea of develop- 
ment in natural science or with that found in 
metaphysics. The scientific conception of develop- 
ment signifies the explanation of becoming by the 
addition of infinitesimal mechanical changes ; the 
metaphysical conception denotes* the interpretation 
of reality as the expression of an absolute intelli- 
gence which realizes itself therein. In contra- 
distinction to those, the conception of histonco- 
empincal development denotes the progress that 
issues from the essential element of ceitam psy- 
chical efforts, the working out of the consequences 
that are latent m the earliest beginnings, the 
dynamic element in psychical forces which are 
not exhausted in a single manifestation, but work 
out towards a result— forces m which exists a ten- 
dency to a development akin to logical evolution. 
Thus there is development in religious, ethical, and 
philosophical ideas ; likewise in the character of 
individuals and peoples, as also in forms of govern- 
ment and economic conditions. Wherever this 
tendency asserts itself, it constitutes a punciple 
that organizes the aggregates, and moves them 
onward from within — a principle that absorbs and 
elaborates the various causes, and supplies them 
with a focus of attraction or repulsion. 

Nevertheless, the value of tne conception of his- 
torical development must not be over-estimated, as 
it often is at the present day. For, in the first 
place, it does not mean an infinite progress, but in 
every particular case implies only a single concrete 
impulse controlling a given aggregate. It mani- 
fests itself in the ract of exhaustion as well as in 
that of advance. All progressive developments 
work also towards regression, so as to make room 
for fresh movements. The conception in question 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the conception of 
an unlimited and continuous progress found in the 
philosophy of history. Then, again, besides the 
fact of continuity, we must also recognize the fact 
of historical contingency, i.e. the convergence of a 
series of mutually independent causes (see art. 
Contingency, vol. iv. p. 87 ft.). In virtue of tins 
contingency, processes of development are com- 
mingled, furthered, amplified, obstructed, and 
sometimes even completely arrested ; though, of 
course, the syntheses thus fortuitously brought 
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about may occasionally give rise to new and fruit- 
ful developments, for the spiritual life of man has 
everywhere a tendency to unify the elements of a 
given situation, however produced, and thus also 
to mould them into new stimuli to development 
To the sphere of accident or contingency belong 
the supremely important influences of climute, 
atmosphere, fertility, geographical position, nnd 
natural wealth. That sphere also embraces physio- 
logical occurrences and conditions— deaths, inter- 
breeding, mixture of raoes, food-supplies, and the 
like. To the domain of chance must likewise be 
reckoned, so far at least as we at present know, 
the distribution of individual qualities, as, e q , 
talent and genius, which sometimes occur but 
sparely, sometimes m amazing profusion. It is 
true that such ‘ accidents * are rightly so designated 
only when judged with refeience to the conception 
of historical aggregates and the developmental 
tendencies that give rise to them. They may, to 
a very gieat extent at least, be brought under 
the conception of natural law. The idea of con- 
tingency is, m fact, one in regard to which the 
historical and scientific modes of thought are dis 
criminated with special dearness 

In the sense specified, accordingly, the causal 
explanation of historical aggregates constitutes 
the puiely theoretical function of lustoucal in- 
vestigation. It is certainly obvious that such 
causal explanation lias a rather rostucted range 
It is dependent upon the existence of a tradition, 
upon a cutical examination of that tradition, and 
upon the imaginative and synthetic powors of 
the investigator It can never re-constituto its 
objects in their entirety, but must decompose 
them ; it can depict them only consecutively, and 
never in their simultaneous inter • dependence. 
Hence it can proceed only by analyzing, and by 
noving from subject to subject. This explains 
why the work of lustoiy must ever be taken up 
ifresh. The accession of new material, tho fresh 
lifting of facts by cuticism, new ideas and views 
n tho linking of causes to historical aggregates 
—all these call for ever new beginnings, and 
ead to a reMsion of previous delineations. The 
writing of history can never be exhaustive, and 
lever complete ; it will novel' be able to com- 
pass the All in its extension and in its intension 
It will never bo able fully to analyze the indi- 
vidual pecuhai lties of souls oi groups of souls, or 
to explain that power of initiative and self-detei- 
imnation which we call fieedom. It will ne\ or lie 
able to find the ultimate derivation of a historical 
world of personalities, m even of the movements 
at work within that w orld, in anything else. There 
will always bo limits to its realization of its intel- 
lectual end, and always residua incapable of being 
rationally determined. But the writing of history 
is not on that account futile or valueless Foi it 
enables man to comprehend himself so far as a 
causal comprehension of himself is possible or 
necessary. It is, in fact, only on the basis of such 
causal self -com prehension that our own historical 
work can bo clearly and circumspectly extended. 
The ages of naive traditionalism and naive ra- 
tionalism required no such understanding of one- 
self. But, as they pressed against their narrow 
bounds, and made a beginning with historical re- 
flexion, they found it necessary to carry the latter 
to its ultimate issues. The cultured man of to-day 
is a person who thinks historically, and can con- 
struct his future only by means of historical self- 
knowledge. This holds good for every sphere of 
life, even for the religious sphere, in which, it is 
true, suoh self-knowledge is still opposed by the 
naive traditionalism and rationalism of large 
masses of mankind. 

4. The relation of historiography to the philo- 
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sophy of history. — Our concern with history, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted in causal interpre- 
tation and the formation of aggregates. Foi , on tho 
one hand, there arises the problem regarding tho 
relation of the lustorioal process in the world to 
the fundamental forces of the universe, and, on tho 
other, the problem regarding the significance of 
that piocess for the living and operative will of 
each particular age— the will which is nurtured 
by the events of history, and yet manifests at 
every instant a creative power of its own. To the 
former problem belong tho questions concerning 
the foundation of the psychical world in the Uni- 
versal Spirit, the connexion between the physical 
and tho psychical world, the Divine direction 
and sustaining of the cosmos, and the distinction 
between the purely natural life of the soul 
and the spiritual and civilized life that staves 
to transcend it. The second problem comprises 
the Questions relating to the teachings of history 
for the active and constructive will, to the inwaid 
meaning and significance of that substance of life 
which takes concrete form in the process of lustoiy, 
tho ideal values to be w'on from that ^process and 
to be recognized in it 5 and, finally, its ultimate 
meaning and aim. These questions all lie outside 
the sphere of empirical historiogiaphy, and belong 
m reality to tho philosophy of history which ex- 
plains and estimates metaphysically. Empmeal 
and philosophical history must lie clearly distin- 
guished in principle, though m the actual deline- 
ation of events they are usually found in some 
degree of combination. 

But tho philosophy of history itself, as has just 
been indicated, includes very difiercnt lands of 
problems The questions of the first group noted 
abovo relate to puiely metaphysical matters ; and, 
whether they are dealt with as lying within the 
sphere of a complete system of metaphysics, 01 
agnostically set aside as uuansweiable, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep them apart from lustoiy 
proper. The metaphysical background will ho 
discernod only in delineations on a large nnd com- 
prehensive scale, and even there it will asseit 
itself rathei iu the intellectual attitude as a whole 
and in occasional aphorisms than m elaborately 
constructed theories. This is, at nil merits, what 
we find m so purely empirical a historian as Ranke. 
Modern histonography, as contrasted with tho 
inedueval and theological types, has certainly in 
principle wrenched itself free from the meta- 
physical element, whatever the personal views of 
the historian regarding the latter may be Tins, 
however, is no more than a theoretical cinanoipn 
tion, In view of the practical importance of tho 
metaphysical presuppositions, their separate con- 
sideration and discussion are matters of the highest 
import to philosophy, and the historian must take 
care to keep such vital questions open, and not to 
foreclose them by casual remarks and ostensible 
truisms. 

The other group of questions in the history of 
philosophy are not so easily kept distinct fioni 
historical composition. It is true that pmtly 
historical delineations, like the delineations of 
natural science, may conceivably be given in 
purely empirical categories, as, e <1 , Toequoville, 
Fustel de Coulange, and Eduard Meyer endeavour 
to do. This, however, cannot possibly be tho 
regular procedure, because tho reader aspires not 
only to a knowledge of causes, but to a point of 
view from which Tie may pass judgment on the 
facts of history, and because the questions that 
thus arise cannot be answered by themselves alone, 
or apart from a mental picture of the entire field 
of history. Nevertheless, with a view to clearness 
in the questions involved, the distinction must, in 
principle at least, be strongly insisted upon. This 
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is demanded also by the fact that the valuations sense, and is not to be demonstrated by means of 
and interpretations thus conjoined with description the latter. The empirical conception of historical 
aie sometimes contradictory to one another. We development shows only partial, or progressive and 
meet heie with interpretations from various points regressive, developments, but not the advance of 
of view— -political, legal, artistic, moral, and re- mankind as a whole towards a final and universal 
ligious These may show an altogether one-sided end. It certainly exhibits the formation of ethical 
character, or they may be combined with one aggregates, but not their synthesis in a uniform and 
another. Each of these points of view, moreover, progressive continuity. Hegel made the mistake 
may itself exhibit variations, and may even give of reducing each of these conceptions of develop 
rise to extreme contrasts within its own sphere, mentto the other, and also of basing both together 
This chaos of value-iudgments, the perplexing im- upon the metaphysico-logical movement of the 
pression made by which is but intensified by the Absolute. In reality, the conception of ethical 
perpetually fluctuating course of history, can be development is merely a postulate of faith— m the 
transcended only by grouping the questions to- Kantian sense— a postulate based upon the actual 
gether and finding their answers in {1) a complete occurrence of the aggregates of ethical life, and 
system of values. Such a system of values, how- our personal experience of them. Consequently, it 
over, is neither more nor less than Ethics — to take must remain an open question whether this kind 
that term in its ancient sense of a doctrine of of development attains its end in the present life, 
absolutely essential qualities and goods, as formu- or in a further progress of souls in a life beyond, 
luted anew most definitely by Schleiermacher Certainly experience does not support the former 
among modern thinkers, and as employed — in alternative. Similarly, as the system of values 
effect— in the Hegelian ethics and philosophy of can be realized only approximately, and as the 
history. On this view history is to be interpreted possibilities of an approximation are, for the m- 
and evaluated by comparison with a system of dividual, so varied, his share in the final system 
values which it is the task of ethics to construct, must also remain an open question. 

Every single historical aggregate must, therefore, In connexion with this conception of development, 
he judged by the measuie of its approximation to mention must be made, finally, of still another 
this system, or to particular standards forming important element m the philosophy of history, 
part of it. Whether that judgment is carried out viz (3) the problem of individualization. The 
with glowing personal emotion or with graphic system of values is no rationally demonstrable 
and impressive imagery, it is always based upon abstract system, such as would confront all the 
such an objective system of values, of which the phenomena of empirical history as an absolute 
wnter may bo unawaie, but whose validity he and everywhere identical standard. If wedesig- 
assumos. nate the system of values as the ‘ Idea,’ then the 

The great obstacle to this procedure, however, lies course of history is not a sometimes more and 
in the fact that ethics itself must derive its know- sometimes less effective progress towards the 
ledge of values from the facts of history, and can realization of the ideal, which is everywhere the 
furnish nothing more than a critical delimitation same The truth is, rather, that all spintual mani- 
and adjustment of these values. We are thus festations — m individuals, m groups, or in peuods 
confronted with a logical circle : we must interpiet — are individualizations or concrete manifestations 
history by the degree in which it approximates to of the ideal. This accords peifectly with the 
ethical values, and at the same time we must earliest, merely descriptive, and non-nomothetic. 
derive these ethical values from history. The circle type of histonogranhy ; and it accords likewise 
is not to be evaded, and the difficulty can be solved with the metapnysie of spirit — which cannot be 
only by the thinker’s own conviction and certainty more fully dealt with here But in that case every 
that amid the facts of history he has really recog- historical phenomenon, viewed from the standpoint 
mzod the tendencies that make for ethical ideals, of the ethical philosophy of history, bears a double 
and that lie lias truly discerned the dynamic move- character : it is, on the one hand, a concrete mam- 
nient and progressive tendency of the historio festation of the Idea, having a relative right of its 
process. A complete proof of the accuracy of his own, and, on the other, a mere approximation to 
view, *.«. of his system of values, is impossible, the absolute system of values. In spite of all 
and, accordingly, othical interpretations of history obstacles and defects, there obtains everywhere an 
will exhibit manifold divergences in the future, individual and concrete progress towards the ideal, 
just as they have done in the past. Still, such a Final perfection itself, indeed, might be conceived 
system of values, notwithstanding its irretrievably of as simply the sum of the individual realizations 
subjective character, involves no mere abstract of the Idea. Here, however, we encounter the 
subjectivism j on the contrary, the critical survey antithesis between universal validity and indi- 
of tho objective phenomena is through and through viduolization — an antithesis which cannot be 
a matter of insight, and proceeds upon a true theoretically reconciled at all. Hence each bis- 
homage to the facts. The system would be more toncal phenomenon is to be estimated by reference 
accurately described as intuitional rather than sub- only to that degree of approximation to the Idea 
jective. Its demonstration can, therefore, be given which is set before it and is possible to it. In 
only by letting the cntic repeat the observation in this way every epoch has a relative justification, 
ins own experience, and by leading him to draw though it must, at the same time, be judged in the 
from the historian s view of the facts a view of his light of an absolute end. This shows the necessary 
own m keeping with it. Ibis shows how great relativity of the philosophy of history, and vet 
a part imagination plays in the framing of those makes it possible that the relative shaft appear to 
conceptions. But the process cannot be dispensed be included in the movement towards the absolute, 
with except by such as claim to have received a The absolute in the relative, yet not fully and 
system of the kind by revelation. finally in it, but always pressing towards fresh 

From the standpoint of such a system, the forms of self-expression, and so effecting the mutual 
historical process appears as an approximation to criticism of its relative individualizations— such is 
the complete harmony of ethical values. But here the last word of the philosophy of history. This 
emerges another important conception of tho implies, however, that in the writing of history and 
philosophy of history, viz. that of (2) metaphysical the description of historical phenomena— in spite of 
or ethical development. This, as already noted, all appraisements by reference to final and absolute 
must bo carefully distinguished from the concep- values— there still remains the concrete individual 
uon of luutoncal development in the empirical character of the objects dealt with, and there 
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remains also the non-rationality of personal life, 
With its rightful claims m face of all the ideals 
of universal value that hover before the human 
mind. 

Litiraturh. — E. Fueter, Gesch. d neueren Ihatonooraphie, 
Munich, 1911 ; E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch d. hutomchen Methode «, 
Leipzig, 1008 ; W. Dilthey, Einleit in A GeisteswUsenschaften, 
do 1888 , W. Wundt, Logtk, Stuttgart, 1903-08 ; H. Rickert, 
Gremen d naturunssenschafthohen Begnfftbtldunff. Tubingen, 
1902; R. Eucken, Die Emhext d. Geistmebent, Leipzig, lbxS ; 
G. Slmmel, Dm Problem e d. Geschichtsphilosophis 3 , do 1907, 
Schletermacher, EnUeurf etnea Systems der Sittenlehre, ed A 
Schwelser, Gotha, 1836 ; W. Winaelband, Gesehichte u Natur - 
vnssensehaft, Strassburg, 1894 (also In Prdludten*, Tubingen, 
1911): E. Troeltsch, Dm Absolutheit d Chnstentuma u d. 
Melt gionsgesch ich te » Tubingen, 1912 , H. Miinsterberg, Philo- 
aophia der Werte, Leipzig, 1908 E. TROELTSCH. 


HITTITES.— i. Ethnography and history.— 
The Hittites were a people, possibly of mixed 
Aryan and Caucosic elements, who controlled, 
during the second millennium and a part of the 
first millennium B.C., large portions of the Nearer 
East. In the OT they are frequently mentioned 
under the namo Hittim (n’nrt), rendered in the 
Greek by the word Xerroioi. They appear on the 
Egyptian monuments under the name f}t\, com- 
monly rendered in English as Khetn, and they 
were known to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Haldians as Hath, the form of the name by which, 
according to the Cappadocian tablets, they called 
themselves 

In early times there seems to have been no cen- 
tral Hittite powei, but a number of separate and 
independent city-States, each with its king, who 
soems also to have been chief priest. Later, the 
Mitanmans, apparently a Hittite people, estab- 
lished a centralized llittite kingdom, with Car- 
chemish perhaps as their capital ; and the rulers 
succeeded m extending their sway not only over 
the north Mesopotamian region, their proper do- 
main, but also over North Syria and, possibly, the 
plain to the east of the Tigris 

The Hittite sphere of influence can be fairly well 
^determined by their monuments and mounds. Two 
groups of isolated rock sculptures, 1 * near the ^Egean 
Sea, aiffl close to the end of the natural trade-route 
from the great central plateau of Asia Minor, would 
seem to indicate that they controlled this route for 
a time, though they apparently did not hold sway 
over the mountainous regions west of Lycaoma and 
Phrygia. Beginning, however, with the territory 
represented by those two provinces, their influence 
was felt eastward to the Euphrates, as well as in 
North Syria, noitliem Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 
It is interesting to note that both the first builder 
of the wall of the city of Ashur m Assyria and the 
founder of the temple to the god Ashur in the same 
city bore Hittite names 8 — a fact which goes far to 
prove Hittite or Mitannian control of this region 
before the end of the third millennium B.C. It 
was, doubtless, an army from this southern band of 
Hittites that invaded Babylonia about 1800 n C , 8 
overthrew the first dynasty of Babylon, and set a 
Hittite king on the throne, maintaining their pow er 
there for something like twenty years. In the same 
general period, the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium B.C., or possibly at the end of the third 
millennium, must have occurred the south waid 
expansion of the same people into Palestine, where 
we find their early importance reflected in the 
Abraham episode (Gn 23), despite the late origin 
of the present narrative. Whether they made 
their way south by force of arms or through peace- 
ful migration is uncertain ; but they are, at any 
rate, considered in the Biblical passages as a part 
of the settled population. 


I Gan tang, Land of the EtttUes, pi*, liii , liv. , , 

» Ungnad, ‘ Urkunden a us DUbat/ Beitrage Mr Assynohgie, \ 

▼Ol vl pt. 6 [1909], p. 12. 

* Jos trow, AS'xvtU. (1910] 87 f. 


Our knowledge of the Hittites up to the 14th 
cent. B c. is very fragmentary. An Egyptian stela 
of the Xlllh dynasty 1 may possibly refer to Hit- 
tites settled in Southern Syria, ana Tliothmes hi. 
records 8 that he received tribute from Kheta. 
However, the magnificent find of some 2500 cunei- 
form tablets, unearthed by H. Winckler*at Boghaz 
Keui, enables us, with the help of the Amaina 
tablets, to form a fairly clear idea of the succession 
of events in the 14th and 13lh centuries B.C. 

The central figure of thispeiiod is Subbi-luliuma, 
ruler of the Hittite capital in Cappadocia known 
as the ‘ City of Ilatti,’ the modern Boghaz Keui. 
At the beginning he seems to have been little more 
than a citv-king ; but, by uniting the neighbouring 
States in fiiendly alliance, and by a senes of cam- 
paigns in North Syria and noithein Mesopotamia, 
he succeeded in establishing a Hittite Empire, in- 
cluding Syria north of Kadesh on the Orontes, tho 
Mitannian kingdom, and the central portions of 
Asia Minor. Subbi-luliuma was followed succes- 
sively by two sons, Arandas and Mursil, both of 
whom lacked the energetic spirit of their fathei, 
to the extent that botli Assyiia and Egypt made 
successful campaigns into the Hittite terutoiy. 
Mursil’s son and successor, Mutallu, immediately 
upon his accession, set about rebuilding the Ilat- 
tian power. Ihs influence may be judged from 
the array of nations that gathered to his standard . 
troops from Aimna and Pisidia, Dardamans and 
Mysians, Lycians and Cataonians, together with 
contingents from all Noitli Syria, banded to- 
gether and marched to meet the Egyptians lod by 
Ramses II Battle wrb joined at Kadosh on the 
Orontes. Neither side seems to have been sig- 
nally victorious Shortly after, Mutallu was 
assassinated, and his brother llattusil fell heir to 
tho throne. This ruler, about the year 1271 b.c , 
made an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Ramses II., the terms of which were inscribed on 
a silver tablet and sent by the Hittite king to 
Ramses The treaty is preserved to us in an 
Egyptian translation engraved on the wall of the 
temple at Kamak, and another translation, now 
very fragmentary, in the Uamesseum, as well os 
in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz Keui, written 
in the Bab. language. 

The rising power of the Assyrians and of the 
Muski on the north now not only checked any 
further desire for conquest which tho Hittites may 
have had, but gradually reduced the limits of their 
realm. Only two further rulers of the Hatti dyn- 
asty, Dudhalia and his son Arnuanta, are named 
in the Boghaz Keui tablets. It is very likely that 
not long after this the Hittite Empire was dis- 
solved, and before the end of the 8th cent. B 0. the 
gi eater part of its territories had been absorbed by 
Assyria and Phrygia. 

2. Religion.— The chief sources of our knowledge 
of Hittite religion are the sculptured monuments 
and seal cylinders, the inscriptions m Assyrian and 
Egyptian, and the Boghaz Keui tablets. Pending 
the complete decipherment of the Hittite language, 4 


i Stela, O 1, Musde du Louvre 

3 Annals of Tkothmet III. 83rd and 41st year*. 

* Mitteilungen der deuUchen Orumt Qesellsehoft, xxxv (Dca 
1907J Iff. 

4 Contribution* towards the decipherment of the Hittite pieto- 
graphs have been made by J Hafevy, F Homme I, J Menatit, 
L Messerschmidt, and others, while more or less complete 
systems have been put forward by O J Ball, C R Conder, 
P Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and A. H. Sayce. Only the system* 
of Sayce and Jensen have received recognition from scholars, 
and it is now generally considered that the chief value or 
Jensen's work oonsist* in his excellent list of symbols, and his 
division of inscriptions into word groups. Sayce’s system, on 
the contrary, is slowly gaining adherents Uis work began with 
the Investigation of proper names such as Oarchemlsh, Tyana, 
Mar’ash, Hamath, snd Sandon, appearing in various forms, 
purely phonetic or partly ideographic. A considerable list o I 
values has thus been formed. Doubtless, many of these values 
will require modification ; but the system seems la the mala 
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those sources are meagio. VVlule the sculptures 
deal, in the great majority of cases, with repre- 
sentations of deities and scenes from the cult, they 
afford us at present none of the names of the gods 
concerned, and in very fow instances can the deity 
bo identified and the name supplied from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian sources. Tne case is much 
the same with the carvings on the seal cylinders. 
A fairly large mass of material is preserved in the 
later Graeco- Roman writers ; but, like the historical 
material they present for the Nearer East, this can 
be nsed with confidence only when checked by the 
sources already mentioned. 

Primitive animistic conceptions stand out cleaily 
in the historical form of the religion. Springs, 
i ivcrs, trees, and mountains were considered sacred. 
At Aflatun Bnnar, west by south from Iconium, 
is the familiar monument which stands as the re- 
mains of a building, with sculptured front, dedi- 
cated to the Hpmt of the copious fountain which 
hero flows forth. On the shoulder of Mount 
Arganis, the highest peak in Asia Minor, is an- 
other fountain, whose sacred character was marked 
in Hittito times by a spring house with an inscrip- 
tion, pai ts of which remain. The tetrastyle temple, 
which is a feature of some of the Argoeus coins, 
may have stood on the same spot; and that the 
sanctity of the place was transmitted to later times 
is evidenced by tho discovery, in the same place, 
of the remains of a Christian church or chapel. 
High up in the Anti-Taurus range above Comana 
Auroa, and near the small village of Qoqar Quyu, 
is a hon monument 1 with Hittite inscription, winch 
owes its position, no doubt, to the sacred character 
of the mountain. The peak of Argmns likewise 
was considered sacred, and farther evidence is fur- 
nished by tho representation in various instances 
of deities standing on mountain tops. Moreover, 
tho treaty of Hattusil with Ranges II. mentions 
‘the Lady of mountains and rivers.’ The sacred 
tree appears in one perfectly preserved sculpture 
from Sakje-Genzi, and it is perhaps used as a symbol 
in the inscriptions. 

However, m tho period represented in the Hittite 
monuments, the leiigious belief of the people had 
long passed the primitive stage. Animals were still 
used as emblems, and the people may have con- 
tinued to believe m the sacred character of springs, 
mountains, and trees ; but a higher plane had been 
reached, and we may believe that the religion stood 
on about the same level as that of Babylonia before 
the tune of the first dynasty of Babylon. The 
selective processes of time had exalted a compara- 
tively small number of the primitive Nature-spirits 
into gods directly concerned with the welfare of 
the people; and these had taken on anthropo- 
morphic forms, assuming tho appearance and dress 
of the Hittitcs The distinguishing garb of the male 
deity, as seen on the monuments, consists of the 
short tunic and conical hat : that of the goddess, 
the long robo and high cylindrical hat. Shoes 
pointed and turnod up at the toes were a feature 
common to the dress of both. The Hittite artist, 
os a rule, made no attempt to differentiate the 
deities through varied portraiture, but relied in 


well grounded, notwithstanding the fact that translations of 
oonneoted passages are not altogether satisfactory. The chief 
obstacle to further advance is lack of well-preserved inscrip- 
tions, though new material 1s constantly coming: to light It u 
confidently expected that the Hittite language will be recovered 
in great part from the cuneiform material discovered by H. 
Winckler at Boghas Keui, which is now being investigated by 
Ernst Weidner of Berlin. The grammatical structure of the 
language and a considerable vocabulary onoe determined, the 
complete decipherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptions will 
shortly follow (cf P Jensen, Bittiter und ArmtnUr, Stress- 
burg, 1808 ; L Messerschmldt, 1 Bemerkungen *u den hethi- 
tisenen Inschrifton,' MVO, 1898, p. 179 f. ; A H Sayce, 
'Hittite Inscriptions,' PSBA, 1907, pp. 207-218, 268-289). 

> Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, Trank and Stuiiet wt the 
Bearer Bast, vol. L pt. 2, figs. 27-29. 


this matter on accessaries such as insignia, arms, 
or totomistic emblems. In many cases the name 
also is appended, so that to one who knew the 
native writing there need be no uncertainty. 

The status of the Hittite religion in the early 
period was much the same as that of religion m 
early Babylonia. Each city-State had its own gods 
worshipped in the local temple or temples; and this 
situation seems, as m Babylonia, to have continued 
to the end of Hittite history, notwithstanding the 
later establishment of a pantheon. Predominant 
among these city deities seem to have been some 
of the local forms of the Mother-goddess and of 
the storm-god. The former, as the personification 
of the productive forces, and, in connexion with 
her son, of the reproductive forces of Nature, was 
always a favourite with the Hittite peoples, as with 
the later races who occupied Asia Minor ; and it is 
not surprising that a land so favourable to this cult 
should at a later time prove such fertile soil for 
the development of the cult of Virgin and Son. 
Among male deities, tho storm-god, who seems to 
have been the tutelary deity of the armies, was the 
favourite. When, therefore, with the formation 
of an empire, a well-defined imperial pantheon 
was established, it was but natural that this pair 
should stand at the head ; and thus we find them 
represented in the sacred gallery of Yazyly Qaya, 1 
the holy place of the city of the Hatti. 

Although in the enumeration of the Hittite gods 
preserved m the famous treaty the sun-god is 
mentioned first, the storm-god seems actually to 
have held the foremost place m the pantheon. 
From a perusal of the list m the treaty it is evi- 
dent that the native translator has made a rather 
unsatisfactory attempt to render it into intelligible 
Egyptian. As the sun-god, if actually a native 
deity, appears to have received scant recognition 
among the Hittites m general, his appearance at 
the head of the list would seem to demand ex- 
planation. Three explanations suggest them- 
selves : (1) the native translator considered the* 
Mother-goddess a solar deity, and, unable or un- 
willing to conceive of such a deity as ftftiimne, 
identified her with the sun-god, lord of heaven ; 
(2) the Hatti themselves, as a concession to Egypt, 
may have placed the solar deity, as an adopted 
god, at tho head of the list ; (3) the Hittite king, 
whose emblem is formed in part by the winged 
solar disk, may himself be tne sun-god referred 
to. 

The chief male member of the pantheon, then, 
was the storm-god. He was known m the capital 
as Teshub — a name common also among the Mitan- 
nions and Haldians as the designation of important 
local storm -gods. He corresponds closely to the 
West Semitic and Babylonian god Adad. Repre- 
sentations of him vary considerably, but he gener- 
ally bears in one hand his distinctive weapon, the 
three-pronged thunderbolt. His most character- 
istic representation is that found at Malatia.* He 
is here clothed in the typical dress of the male 
deity, and bears the bow and thunderbolt as 
weapons. He stands on a bull, whose roaring, 
apparently represented by a line drawn from his 
mouth to the thunderbolt held in the god’s hand, 
is a fit emblem of the thunder, while from the 
horns issue flames, typical of the lightning. In 
the procession m the sacred gallery at Boghaz 
Keui his weapons are the trident and mace, and 
he is borne on the necks or shoulders of two men, 
possibly priests ; while in the Zinjerli sculpture 
he is a bearded god armed with trident, hammer, 
and dagger, and does not support bull or priest. 
The monument at Isbekjiir, 3 on which he stands 
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on a charging bull, may be taken as depicting the 
god in action. 

The name of the Great Mother is not yet deter- 
mined, though it seems likely that the original 
Cappadocian form was something like MA — -the 
name under which she was worshipped later at 
Comana. Perhaps the most satisfactory repre- 
sentation of her is that in the sacred procession 
at Boghaz Keui. Her skirt is here pleated and 
roviaed with a tram. Her hair falls m a long 
raid, and on her head is the ‘mural crown.’ She 
has no weapons, but bears m her left hand her 
peculiar symbol and in her right a staff. The 
totemistic emblem on which she stands is the 
lioness or panther. Her son, who follows her in 
the procession, is a beardless youth in the typical 
masculine diess, bearing in one hand a staff, and 
in the other a double axe, while a dagger rests in 
its sheath at his belt. The animal on which he 
stands is the same as that of his mother. His 
Hattian designation has not been determined, 
though he was known in the West as Attis. A 
similar deity of fertility, perhaps Sandan or a local 
form of the son of the Great Mother, is the bearded 
god m the Ivriz sculpture, carved near a copious 
spring . 1 He holds m las right hand a cluster of 
grapes and m his left the heads of several stalks 
of grain. That ho is not a god of the harvest or a 
Bacchus is evident from tho fact that both gram 
and grapes are seen to be still attached to grow- 
ing stalk and stock. A reminiscence of this or a 
similar early god still lingers m Damascus in a 
tradition, reported by J. E. Hanauer , 3 of a steel 
idol representing the deity who guaranteed the 
crops, holding in ono hand, as a symbol of his 
function, a cluster of grapes, and, in the other, 
stalks and ears of wheat and barley. 

The numerous other deities, male and female, in 
tho sacred procession, like the majority of divini- 
ties pictured by the Hittites, cannot at present be 
identified. Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned a mountain-god who stands behind Teshub, 
the two goddesses of tho double-headed eagle, and 
a grotesque figure with human head, body formed 
of lions, and lower extremities replaced by the 
blade of a dirk or dagger. 

Among other deities who seem to be native, but 
of whom little more than the name is known, may 
be mentioned Hipa, Sallu, Tarqu or Tarhu, and 
Tilla, most of whom appear only in personal 
names. 

Though each city had its tutelary deities and 
the Empire its pantheon, there was no hesitancy 
in recognizing and adopting foreign gods ; and as 
a result native and foreign deities are often so 
associated that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge concerning such religious systems as the 
Phoenician and the Assyrian, it is difficult, and at 
times impossible, to assign a god to lus rightful 
people. Ashur (or Ashir) appears frequently in 

G rsonal names in the so-called Cappadocian tab- 
and, notwithstanding the rOIe he played as 
chief Assyrian god, his origin is by no means cer- 
tain. Isnhara is mentioned in the treaty with 
Egypt as a Hittite goddess, and her name appears 
on tne Indilimma bilingual , 4 but Bhe may nave 
been adopted from a neighbouring people. A 
Hittite Beshpu is mentioned in the Egyptian 
records, but this also is a Phoenician and Aramtean 
deity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable element in this 
complex of divinities connected with the Hittites 
is represented by four names of Mitanni&n gods 
found on one of the Boghaz Keui tablets : 8 mi-it- 
1 Garatang, op. ett , pi. Mi. 
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4 Mcaserachmidt, ‘Corpus loser. Hettiticarmn,’ Talel xlv. 8. 
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ra-a&-§i-il, u-ru-w-na-aJ-H-cl, in-da-ra, na-Sa-at-ti- 
ta-an-na; that is, Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and 
perhaps Nasatya, the 'Twins.' An attempt to 
aiscuss this interesting admixture would be pre- 
mature, but it clearly shows some very close con- 
nexion between the Hittite culture and that of 
the Aryans of India, possibly the addition to the 
Western people of a fresh stratum of population, 
representing a migration during the middle of the 
second millennium. 

We shall doubtless find, when tho tangled mass 
of Asiatic religious ideas is understood, that the 
Hittite religion contributed in no small degree to 
tho later classical mythology. Two of tho sculp- 
tured blocks dug from the mound of Arslan Tepe 
near Malatia 1 contain a scene which reminds us 
forcibly of a classical myth. One block contains 
the figures of two gods m ornate pointed caps and 
tho ordinary short tunics. One of these, a bearded 
god, bears a dagger, club, and lance. He is pie- 
ceded by a beardless figure who seems to bo com- 
bating with his lance a many-headed seipent coiled 
in the water. The scene is not complete, but 
several of the serpent’s heads with open mouths 
and fangs ready to strike are clearly discernible. 
This may prove to be the prototype of Hercules’ 
slaying of the hydra, assisted by his friend Iolaus. 

The sanctity of Mount Arguous from Hittito 
to Christian times is well attested. Moi cover, 
Argaios is a title of Zeus in Cappadocia, and 
Argicus is known from Maximus of Tyre to have 
been a god as well as a mountain. This god 
Argteus, then, must be identified with the Apollo- 
like deity represented on the Aigaeus coins, who 
was doubtless originally the Hittite god of thiH 
mountain. It is interesting to note that m this 
instance the myth seems to have come down to 
tho present day ; for we must see m the modern 
legend to the effect that All Dagh, the cone-shaped 
mountain below Argseus, was formed by a basket- 
ful of earth which fell here as tho result of tho 
breaking of All’s basket an adaptation of an 
earlier legend in which the god Aigceus was the 
actor. 

It is very possible that the sources of tho Amazon 
stories will also be found among the Hittites, per- 
haps suggested to the story-teller of later times by 
a vague tradition of some rite connected with the 
cult of the Mother-goddess, or by an actual war- 
ring band of women. The possibility of this source 
is suggested by the discovery of an aimed lady 
sculptured on a post of one of the gates of the 
Bognaz Keui fortifications. 

The figure , 3 which is one of the best examples of 
Hittite art, is that of a woman with short skirt, 
girdle, coat of fine mail, and the pointed hat 
adorned with horns, her dress thus closely resem- 
bling that of the male deities. The lady’s arms 
are the single-bitted axe, which she bears in her 
right hand, and the dagger, which rests in a 
sheath attached to her belt. While the figure is 
of great interest in its suggestion of a possible 
connexion with the Amazon legends, too much 
stress must not be laid upon this theory. It is 
more natural to suppose that the sculpture repre- 
sents a Hittite Atneno, and that she stands hero 
as the guardian of gate and city. 

3 . Death, etc.— The common method of bunal 
among the Hittites seems to have been interment 
in large jars after a partial cremation of the bodies. 
In 1907 a mound was discovered by the Cornell 
Expedition in the plain south of Mount Armens, 
at the hamlet of Egn Keui, which was used as a 
cemetery and seemingly also as a crematory. Here 
were found human bones, fragments of large jars, 
some of them painted ware, and pieces of charred 
l Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, op. ett., fig. 48. 
f FSB A xxxiL [1910] 25 L 
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wood. This and the further discovery of such jar- 
burial at the pre-classical Ieoniuni as well as 
at Carchcmifih would indicate that this was the 
chief method That other methods were in vogue 
is suggested by the discovery, made by the Cornell 
Expedition, of an instance of cist- burial at Sevinjik 
in Lycaonia south of Ilglnn, the grave in this caso 
containing a small earthen pot unmistakably Hit- 
tite m type. Pei sons of note, however, wore 
interred in mounds built in a conspicuous spot, 
such as the summit or shoulder of a mountain. 
Whether the manner of interment was the same 
as in mounds further west is not known, as no 
tumulus definitely shown to be Hittite has been 
investigated. 

It is to be expected that a people so favourable 
to the cult of the Mother - goddess who yearly 
levivilied Nature should have a steadfast belief 
m a lifo after death. Strangely enough, none of 
tho laiger monuments sheda any light on the sub- 
ject. Several mont interesting seal cylinders, 1 
however, though showing strong Babylonian and 
Egyptian influence, may be taken as pictures of 
tho Hittite lower world. In these the deity who 
judges the dead sits m a high- hacked chair, and 
the soul of the departed is brought before him by 
an attendant with two faces, one of which he turns 
towards tho ludgo, while with the other he watches 
the deceased. Three figures following the dead 
suggest tho three assessors, Minos, /Eacus, and 
Itliadanianthus, associated by the Greeks with 
Pluto, and indicate one moro lino of connexion 
between pro Hellenic Greece and Asia Minor 
Other scenes on the cylinders repiesent tho dead 

E artaking of food, some of which is furnished by 
indly monsteis; and in one place 8 we seem to 
have a cremation scene. 

4. Status of woman.— From tho prominence of 
the Great Mother cult as well as from tho import- 
ance of other female deities 111 the pantheon, it 
was natural to conclude that tho status of woman 
among the Hittite peoples must have been corn- 
pat atively high This conclusion is confirmed by 
the records. Whether monogamy was the rule is 
uncertain, but it is interesting to note that, when 
Subbi-luliuma supported Mattiuaza os heir to the 
throne of the Mitanni land, he conditioned his 
support on a monogamous marriage of the Mit- 
annian pmico with a pnncess of llatti. The high 
position of woman is shown furthei by the import- 
ance of the queen as chief pi iestess alongside tho 
piiest-king, as well as by her prominence in State 
affairs, as evidenced by her seal affixed to treaties 
and royal edicts A similar position of import- 
ance was hold by tho queen-mother, whose seal 
also appears on such documents ; and one queen- 
mother of the Hath dynasty, Putu-hipa, is men- 
tioned as co-ruler, and later as regent, during a 
short mtericgnum. 

5. Cultus. — In the course of the excavations at 
Boghaz Keni, tho foundations of four buildings 
which seem to have been temples were laid bare, 
three in tho upper city and one on a lower ten ace. 
The last mentioned is the site where a poition of 
the collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed. 
The foundations of all four temples are massive, 
and in their plan and construction have features 
in eommon with buildings excavated at Cnossos, 
Tiryns, and Mycence. The lower temple, which 
Winckler considers to have been the sanctuary of 
Teshub, consists in the main of a large rectangular 
court, with entrance from the south, opening 
northward through a hall of columns or pillars 
into the adi/ton , another reotangular room at the 
north side of which stands an immense basis, un- 
doubtedly the pedestal of the god’s statue. Added 

1 Ward, Seal Cylinder ■*, no* 854-800. 

* lb. no. 851. 


to this main plan is a system of long, narrow 
chambers, which served as magazines for the stores 
and accessaries of the temple ; and the whole is 
surrounded by paved streets. Only the founda- 
tions of the temple complex remain. These consist 
of massive squared blocks of limestone forming a 
socle about a metre high, the upper surface of 
which is provided with lows of holes, doubtless 
designed for the reception of Jong poles supporting 
the clay superstructure. Tho three buildings m 
the upper city have a similar plan and structure, 
though the construction is not so massive. It is 
of interest to note in this connexion that the Anu- 
Adad temple at Ashur m Assyria shows a distinct 
departure from the usual Bab. type, revealing 
features which may prove to be Hittite. 1 

Very little of the cult can be reconstructed from 
the monuments. These clearly show that libation 
and animal - sacrifice played an important part, 
the victims, so far as we can judge from the 
sculptures, being sheep and goats. The king or 
queen is repiesentod in various instances as stand- 
ing before the deity pouring a libation with a high 
ono-liandled pitcher, the stream from which, 111 
some cases, falls into a two-handled urn set on 
the ground, as in the sculptures at Malatia and 
Ishokjur. 3 In several scenes of this character an 
attendant is pictured in the background, leading 
or holding the saciificial animal. The Fraktm 
sculptures show the pi lest pouring a libation while 
the offering is on tho altar, presumably burning 

6. Divination. — Among the interesting dis- 
coveries made at Boghaz Keui was that of a 
number of clay repiesentations of sheep’s livers 
closely resembling the Bab. model coming fiom 
tho time of {Jammurabi. Tins shows clearly that 
hepatoscopy, introduced from Babylonia, was prac- 
tised among the Hittites, and we may believe that 
other forms of divination were adopted at the same 
tune ; indeed, it is not at all unlikely, considering 
the long occupation of these regions of the Nearer 
East by the Hittites, that this people, whose inter- 
course with tho Aegean races is well attested, 
transmitted hepatoscopy and axiology to* the 
West. 

7. Relation to other civilizations.— Our present 
knowledge of the Hittites is too meagre to permit 
a discussion of the mutual interchange of cultural 
elements between the Hattian anu the Assyro- 
Babylonian civilizations on the one hand and the 
Aegean woild on the other. That such inter- 
change between Hittites and Assyro-Babylonians 
occurred, and m no small measure, might, if no 
other evidence existed, be safely conjectured from 
the facts that before the end of the third millennium 
n c. we find Hittites or Mitannians in control of 
Assyria, that from very early times Hittites lived 
peacefully in Babylonia and Assyria, and that m 
a period possibly as early as 2000 B.C. we find 
Assyrian names and name-elements in the Cappa- 
docian tablets. We have seen that Bab. divina- 
tion, in one of its phases at least, was borrowed by 
the Hittites, and that they were not averse to re- 
cognizing Assvro-Babyloman gods. Their greatest 
debt to the Euphiatean civilization, however, is 
represented by the cuneiform script, which came 
to be used in all their commercial and legal trans- 
actions os well as in their international corre- 
spondence. With every advance in our knowledge 
of the Hittites it becomes increasingly apparent 
that these debts were not left unpaid. It seems 
clear from a study of the monuments and seal 
cylinders that the Hittites exerted a by no means 
inconsiderable influence on the architecture, as, 
for example, in the well-known bit hildni, and on 

l See W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad-Temptl in Amir, Letpslff, 
1909, p. 82 ff. 

a Olmstead, Charles, and Wrench, op. at., fig* 48 and 84. 
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the art. a notable example of which is found in 
the Maltaya sculptures 1 so obviously akin to the 

E recessions of goos at Boghaz Keui ; while a strong 
littite influence on the religion must be predi- 
cated from the large number of names of Hittite 
deities forming a part of the personal names found 
in the Assyrian business documents. 9 That the 
Hittites exerted an equally important influence 
on the peoples of the Aegean cannot be doubted ; 
but how far the constant similarity between the 
two is due to actual influence and how far to 
racial identity no one may safely say. These and 
similar questions which meet one at every stage of 
the investigations we may raise, but even such 
general hypotheses will continue to be of doubtful 
value until we have much more complete collec- 
tions of material, and especially until the de- 
ciphering of the Hittite and allied languages has 
been accomplished. 

Litbratork — For the native inscriptions ' L. Messer- 
schmidt, ‘Corpus Inscr. Hettiticanim, in MVG, Berlin, v. 
(1900) nos. 4-6. vil. (1002) no 8, xl (1906) no 6 . A. T. Olm- 
stead, B. B. Charles, and J B. Wrench, Travels and Studies 
tn the Nearer East, vol 1 pt 2, Ithaca, 1911. The results of 
the Boghaz Keui excavations are given by H. Winckler, in 
OLZ lx [Leipzig, 1906] 621 ff , and by H. Winckler and O. 
Puchstein, In MitteUungen dvr deutschen Onent-GeseUschaft, 
xxxv. (Dec 1907] Ilf The best study oi the Hittlte-Kgyp- 
tian treaty is that by W. Max Muller, ' Der Bundnlsvertrag 
Ramses n und des ChetlterkCmgs,' in MVG vii [Berlin, 1902] 
198 ff , and the best Eng tr Is to be found in J. H. Breasted's 
Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1000 07), ill. 163 IT For the 
history • J Garstang, The Lana of the Hittites, Ix>ndon, 1910 ; 
J. H. Breasted, Hist of Egypt, New York, 1911 ; G Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, do. 1897, Passing of the Empires, do 
1900 Of for the later period also A. T. Olmstead, Western 
Asia tn the Hays of Sargon of Assyria, New York, 1008 
For the art and architecture . F von Luschan, C. Humana, R. 
Koldewey. and others. Ausgrabungen m Sendschirli, Berlin, 
11 (1898), 111. (1902), and iv. (1911); J. Garstang, Land of the 
Hittites , O. Puchstein, liauwerke von Boghazitii, Leipzig, 1912. 
Of also Perrot-Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, etc.. New 
York, 1890 The seal cylinders are collected in W. H. Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910. The religion 
is discussed, sometimes in considerable detail. In most of the 
foregoing works. There is a special study by W. M. Ramsay, 
in Luke the Physician. London, 1908 The religions of Asia 
Minor In general are fully dealt with in J. G, Frazer's Adonis , 
Attis, Osins, London, 1907. Special phases of the subject are 
treated In the various special periodicals in artt bj Ramsay, 
Sayce, Ward, and others. B. B. CHARLES. 

HIUEN TSIANG.— See Yuan Cuwang. 

HOS. — A tiibe classed by Itisley as Dravidian or 
non- Aryan, found in the SinghbhQm District of the 
Chota Nagpur Division of Bengal, where, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1901, they number 385,125. 
The tribal name seems to be a contracted form of 
the word horo, * man,’ which is used by the cognate 
Munda and Santftl tribes as their national desig- 
nation, and which appears in various forms in 
the tribal names Oraon, Kol, Korwa, Korkfl, etc. 
Kisley further remarks that the Mundas and 
Santals are not called horo by outsiders ; and 
‘ in ths case of the Hos, the tribal name of the original stock 
whence Hos, Mundae, and Sant&ls are sprung has obtained 
popular recognition, In a slightly altered form, as the distinctive 
name of the branch which Inhabits Singbhum, and which may 
now be regarded as a separate tribe. For intermarriage between 
Hos and Mundas or SantAls, though not absolutely forbidden by 
custom, Is certainly uncommon, and may be expected soon to 
fall into disuse ’ (TO 1. 819 f.). 

i. Tribal legends.— The Hos possess a remark- 
able tradition concerning the creation of the world 
and the origin of the human race, recorded by 
Tickell ( JASB ix. [18411 797), and thus summarized 
by Dalton {Descnp. Ethnol. of Bengal, 185) : 

‘ Ot« Bor&m and Sing Donga were Belt-created, and they made 
the earth with rocks and water, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that man 
domesticates, and, afterwards, wild beasts, when all was pre- 
pared for ths abode of man, a boy and girl were created, and 
Bing Bongi placed them in a cave at the bottom of a great 

i Perrot-Ohiplez, History of Art in Chaldaa and Assyria, 
London, 1884, U , fig. 128. 

i Of. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, Index, 
Hittites, ' 


ravine, and finding them to be too innocent to give hopes of 
progeny, he Instructed them in the art of making 1111, rice beer, 
which excited the passions, and thus the world became peopled 1 
(cf. Tylor. PC*. London, 1908, ch. xvil ; Lang, in Elfrn xix. 
142 ff.). 1 When the first parents had produced twelve boys and 
twelve girls, Sing Bongi prepared a feast of buffaloes, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making the 
brothers ana sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they 
most relished and depart. Then the first and second pair took 
bullocks' and buffaloes' flesh, and they originated the Kola (Hos) 
and the Bhumij (Matkum) ; the next took vegetables only, ana 
are the progenitors of the llrahmanB and Ohatris [Skr Kfatnya, 
the warrior class] ; others took goats and fish, and from them 
are the Sudras [menials in the Hindu caste system] One pair 
took shell-fish, and became the Bhuiyils [fl.r ] ; two pairs took 
pigs, and became Sant&ls One pair got nothing, seeing which, 
the other pairs gave them of their superfluity, and from the pair 
thus provided spring the Gh&sis, who toll not, but live by prej - 
ing upon others [for the Qhasi or Ghaaiyi tribe of out-castes, seo 
Ridley, TC 1. 277 f. ; Orooke. TC, Calcutta, 1896, il 408 ff ] Tho 
Hos have assigned to the English the honour of descent from 
one of the first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the 
above tradition that reminds one of the more highly elaborated 
Sant&l account la the divine authority for the use of strong 
drink ' (cf the legends which attribute the Invention of wine to 
Noah, Dionysus, and Osiris) 

From the ethnological point of view this legend 
is interesting, as it admits the common origin of 
the forest tribes occupying this region. On tho 
other hand, it is astiologieal, inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to explain the present status of these tunes ; 
it is comparatively recent, since it embodies Hindu 
beliefs ; and tho account of the origin of the Eng- 
lish must be quite modern. 

2. Religion. — According to Dalton, the IIos at 
the present day have no conception of a heaven or 
hell which may not be traceu to BrAhmamcal or 
Christian teaching. 

' They have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead hoi er 
about, and they make offerings to them , and some have, like the 
Chinese, an altar In the house on which a portion of the “dally 
bread" is offered to them j but, unless under a system of prompt- 
ing often inadvertently adopted, they will not tell you that this 
after existence Is one of reward or punishment ’ (op. eit, 204) 

Their burial customs certainly indicate a belief 
that the spmtsof the deoil abide in the neighbour- 
hood of their graves. Ball ( Jungle Life, 64), 
writing of them under tho name of Layka Kols, 
describes one of their cemetenes which contained 
a number of ancient stone monuments : 

‘ The major part of them had a sort of truncate pyramidal 
shape, and were marked superficially with groovings, which 
may possibly have some signification ; they recalled to my rccol 
lection the ancient Ogam inscriptions of Ireland, though not 
actually similar to them in form. In this neighbourhood, too, 
I saw an ancient cross ; but regret to say, I do not retain any 
description of it, as I did not, at that time, fully recognise tho 
importance of the symbol occurring otherwise than in connection 
with the Christian religion. The assumption, however, that it 
is the exclusive property of Christianity is clearly unwarranted 
by certain now well-established facte' [quoting PASS, 1877, 
p. 189; JASB xlvl. (1877) pb 11. p. 179; to which may be 
added D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, Eng tr , London, 1894, 
p. 12 ff. and passim]. ‘Most of these stones were erected as 
memorials to worthies of the tribe* (op eit. 163). 

Another account of the death-rites shows more 
clearly the belief in the survival of the soul after 
death. After the cremation of the corpse, the 
ashes are placed in an earthen vessel until all 
the arrangements for interment have been com- 
pleted. 

' Then the chief mourner, carrying the vessel with the remains 
of the deceased on her head, leads the funeral procession to every 
bouse in the village, the inhabitants of which come out and pay 
their last tribute of respect to the dead. The deep solemn notes 
of the drum and the low-voiced grief of the women form a weird 
funeral march as the procession winds from house to house, 
returning at last to the grave prepared close to the house of tho 
deceased. Rice and other food is first thrown in, and then tho 
vessel containing the remains Is lowered into the hole and 
oovered over with earth [see Food for thi DkadJ. A huge uncut 
slab of stone is plaoed over the spot to mark the grave and 
guard it against desecration. Outside the village, the Hos, 
like the Mugijas, put up another monument to the deceased's 
memory in the form of a huge pillar of rock varying in height 
from four to twelve or fourteen feet* (Bradley-Birt, Chota 
Nagpore, 101) 

3. Other religious beliefs. —Besides the cult 
of deceased ancestors, the worship of tho Hos is 
directed towards the propitiation of a host of 
malignant spirits of forest, hill, and stream, which 
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are practically identical with those of the kindred 
tubes, Kola, Mundas, and Santiils ( gav .), 

Lutcraturh — E. T. Dalton, Descrip Ethuol of Bengal, 
Cab utta, 1872, p 177 ff . H H. RIsley, TC, do 1891,1.31011 , 
F. B. Bradley -Blrt, Chota Nagpore, London, 1003, p 82 ff , 
V Ball, Jungle Life in India, do 1880, p 470 B, ; Sarat 
Chandra Roy, The Mundas and their Country, Calcutta, 1912. 

W. CttOOKK. 

HOBBES. — x. Life. —Thomas Hobbes, known 
to ilia friends as ‘Malmesburiensis Philosophus,’ 
an original and forceful English writer on political 
philosophy, was born at Wostport, in Wiltshire, 
on 5th April 1588. Ills early education was re- 
ceived at the West] tort church school, at a school 
in Malmesbury, and also at one kept by a Mr 
Latimer, who is described as ‘a good Grecian, and 
the inst that came into our parts since the Re- 
fill mation’ (J. Aubrey, Brief Live ?, ed. A Clark, 
Oxford, 1898, i 329) Later, Hobbes entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he became dis- 
contented with the traditional learning of the 
University and turned his attention to the study 
of men and current aflairs After admission as 
bachelor on 5tli Feb. 1008, he became tutor to tho 
son of William Cavendish, lator the second Earl of 
Devonshire, and began the life-long intimacy with 
a family whose social position and political fortunes 
earned him into that turmoil of public life wherein 
his opinions wore formed. Through the travels 
incident to this connexion, Hobbes beeamo ac- 
quainted with the work of such men as Galileo, 
Kepler, and Montaigne This fired Ins imagination 
and led him to conceive a system of phflosophy 
worked out in the spirit of the new learmug, and 
applied especially to the moial, social, and political 
problems of human life. Ho felt his project to be 
tho more urgent because of the political disturb- 
ances of Ins time and the uncertainties of life and 
fortune incident to the Civil War. Although Ins 
political writings were not Ins earliest essays in 
philosophy, and although his political theory was 
probably worked out as a part of his general tncoiy 
before the Civil War gave to it a special impetus, 
the publication at Amsterdam in 1647 of de Cive, 
and at London in 1651 of Leviathan, was felt by 
Hobbes himself to l>e a matter vitally important 
fox tho trend of events. He professed the ambitions 
of n Hcholai, owned a preference for scientific 
inquiry secure from tho excitements of public life, 
and yet, m spite of self-confessed timidity, sought 
lopeatcdly the opportunity to make his writings 
felt by those in power. His contributions to 
political theory, together with his observations on 
human nature, are by far the most important parts 
of Ins philosophy. His own ttmo and times sub- 
sequent havo found little of marked significance in 
1m other work. Yet the student of philosophy can 
find many illustrations of keen insight into logical 
jnoblems and the theory of science, and the student 
of literature can find a real treasury of forcible and 
clear English prose. He died on 4th Dec. 1079, in 
his ninety second year, and ' was buried,’ as told 
by James Wheldon, ‘ in the parish church of Hault 
Ilucknall, close adjoining to the raile of the monu- 
ment of the grand-mother of tho present Earle of 
Devonshire, with the seivice of the Church of 
England by the minister of the parish’ (Aubrey, 
l. 382). 

Hobbes is described by John Aubrey, his friend and con- 
temporary, as six feet high and something better , with a (rood 
eve ot hasel colour; with a head of mallet form approved by 
tho physiologers. and with a temperament • sangufnoo-melan. 
eholfcus,* similarly approved ; of temperate and regular habits , 
as an harmonioal soul and not a woman-hater, although never 
married , of a sharp wit which was also sure and steady , as 
one who oontcmplaied more than he read, and who remarked 
•that If he had read as much as other men, he should have 
been os ignorant as they ’ , and as a man who * would havo the 
worship of God performed with rausique’ (&. L 848 f , 854). 

2. Writing*. — The writings of Hobbes show how 
Mule lus intellectual interests were. Especially 


noteworthy is liis interest m Greek literature, 
rhetoric, and mathematics. His translations are 
vigorous and suggestive. His rhetoric is largely 
an unacknowledged reprodui tion of Anstotle. Ills 
mathematic al writings expose his deep interest 
m the subject and also an incapacity to handle 
the more difficult problems. He believed he had 
squared the circle, and ho engaged m controveisios 
which redounded more to the credit of liis ad- 
versaries than himself. The complete list of his 
writings is as follows • 

The History of the Grecian War written by Thucydides , 
London, 1828; de Mirabihbus Pecci, do 1686, Objectwnes m 
Car-test* de Prima Philosophia Meditatwnes, Paris, about 
1641 , Tractatus Options, do 1644 , Elemenla Phtlosophica de 
Give, Amsterdam, 1647 (a few copies were privately printed in 
Paris, 1642, with the title Elementorum Philosophise Scotia 
Tertia, De Cive , in English * Philosophical Rudiments concern - 
mg Government and Society, London, 1051) ; Human Nature, do 
1050 , de Corpore Politico, or Elements of Law, do 1650 ; Answer 
to DavenanVs Preface before Gondibert, Pans, 1650 ,Le mat han, 
do 1651, Of Liberty and Necessity, do 1654, Elementorum 
Philosophise Sectur Prana, de Corpore, Iondon, 1056, pub- 
llshed in English, do 1056 , Six Lessons to the Professors of 
Mathematics, do 1650, Questions concerning Liberty, Necessity, 
and Chance, do. 1650; Marks of the Absurd Geometry, etc , of 
John Wallis, do 1058, de Homine.sive Elementorum, Philo- 
sophies Seetio Secunda, do. 1057 , Examvnatio et Emendatio 
Mathematics Uodiemce, do 1660 , Dialogue Phyncus, stve de 
Natura Aerxs, do 1081 , de Duplieatione Cubi, do 1661 ; 
Problemata Physica, do 1 662 , Considerations upon the Reputa- 
tion, etc , of Thomas Hobbes, do 1662 ; de Pnncipiia et Ration- 
nations Geometrarum, do. 1066, Appendix ad Leviathan, 
Amsterdam, 1068, (Juadratura circuit. Cubalur sphesree. 
Duplicate cubi, London, 1000 , Letter to the Right Honourable 
Edward Howard, do 1669 , Rosetum Geornetrfeum, do 1671 , 
Three Papers presented to the Royal Society, do. 1671 , Pnncipia 
et Problemata aliquot Geometnea, do 1672 .Lux Mathematica, 
do 1072 , The Voyage of Ulysses, do 1073 ; Epistola ad Anthony 
a Wood, do 1674 ; The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, do 1675 ; 
Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, on the C ontroversy about Liberty 
and Necessity, do 1076 , Decameron Physudogicum, do 1678; 
T Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita Carmine Expressa, do 1679, 
published posthumously , An Historical Narration concerning 
Heresy, 1680 , Behemoth the History of the Causes of the Civil 
Wars of England, London, 1680 (an edition from a defective 
MS was published without the authority of Ilobbes in 1679 
shortly before his death), T Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita, 
do 1681 , The Whole Art of Rhetorio, do 1681 , The Art of 
Rhetoric, do 1681 , The Art of Sophistry, do 1681 , A Dialogue 
between a Philosopher arid a Student, of the Common Laws of 
England, do 1681 , Answer to Bishop Bramhall's Book called 
‘ The Catchmg of Leviathan,' do 1682 , Seven Philosophical 
Problems, do 1082, Histona Ecclesiastica, do 1688, a few 
letters hove been published by Molesworth in vol. v of the 
Latin Worke and vol vii of the English Woiks 

3. Philosophy. — Although Hobbes is best known 
for his political theory, he himself regarded that 
theory as a part of a comprehensive and unified 
philosophy, and as a specific illustration of its 
principles. His statement in the * Preface to the 
Reader’ prefixed to his Philosophical Rudiments 
is a characteristic expression of his point of view : 

‘ I was studying philosophy for my mind sake, and I had 
gathered together its first elements in all kinds , and having 
digested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have 
written them, so as in the first I would have treated of body 
and its general properties ; in the second ot man and bis special 
faculties and affections ; m the third, of civil government and 
the duties of subjects. Wherefore the first section would have 
contained the first philosophy . and certain elements of physio ; 
in it we would have considered the reasons ot time, place , cause, 
■fwieer, relation, proportion, quantity, figure, and motion In 
the second, we would have been conversant about imagination, 
memory, intellect, ratiocination, appetite . will, good and evil, 
honest and dishonest, and the like. Wnat this lost section 
handles, l have now already showed you. Whilst I contrive, 
order, pensively and slowly compose these matters (for I only 
do reason, I dispute not ,) it so happened in the interim, that 
my country, some few years before the olvil wars did rage, was 
boiling hot with questions concerning the rights of dominion 
and the obedience due from subjeots, the true forerunners of 
an approaohing war , and was the cause which, all those other 
matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this third part. 
Therefore it happens, that what was last in order, is yet come 
forth first in time’ ( English Works, vol. ii. p. six). 1 

The Latin title® of his three principal works 
reflect this general plan — de Corpore , de Homme , 
dt Cive. These main divisions of philosophy are 
in their turn subdivided, but his philosophy finds 
its unity in the conception of bodies and their 
1 All references are to the Molesworth edition of Hobbes’s 
works. 
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relations to one another. There are two kinds of 
bodies, ‘ one whereof being the work of nature is 
called a natural body, the other is called a common- 
wealth and is made by the wills and agreement of 
1 ( 1611 ’ (ib. i. 11). Accordingly, the wholo body of 
knowledge may be divided, as he divides it in the 
elaborate table of the sciences in cli. ix. of tlio 
Leviathan, first of all into those sciences which 
deal with ‘consequences from the accidents of 
bodies natural’ and those which deal with ‘con- 
sequences from the accidents of politic bodies.’ 

This general and comprehensive scheme of a 
system of philosophy indicates one of the two 
chief ideas which are characteristic of Hobbes’s 
thinking. Bodies, that is, things which can bo 
moved, are the elements with which ho deals. 
They are, including the human body, natural, and 
they move according to laws of motion which aie 
natural to them. There is, consequently, a natural 
condition or state of bodies which follows from 
their mutual interactions and is the basis for any 
control or manipulation of them. This, in his 
view, is true not only of inanimate bodies, but also 
of man himself. There is a natural condition of 
mankind which illustrates the results which flow 
from his natural motions. This natural condition 
may be so controlled and regulated that a common- 
wealth is constituted. The State becomes thus the 
organized control of the natuial motions — ‘ the 
dispositions, affections and manners ’ — of men. It 
is a product of art utilizing Nature 

The other idea which markedly determines his 
reason is found in his conception of science itself. 

‘There are,’ he writes In ch. ix of the Leviathan and else- 
where, ‘ of knowledge two kinds , wheieof one is knowledge of 
fact, and the other knowledge of the consequence of one anima- 
tion to another The former is nothing else but sense and 
memory, and is absolute knowledge . The latter Is called 
science and is conditional ’ 

This ‘conditional’ character of science does not, 
however, impair its usefulness. Tho ability of man 
to organize his observations in a connected discoui se 
is responsible for all the benefits of civilization. 

4 The end of knowledge is power , and the use of theorems 
(which, among geometricians, nerve for the finding out of 
properties) is for the construction of problems , and. lastly, the 
scope of all speculation is the performing of some action or thing 
to be done. . . . Now, the greatest commodities of mankind 
are the arts : namely, of measuring matter and motion , of 
moving ponderous bodies ; of architecture ; of navigation ; of 
making instruments for all uses , of calculating the celestial 
motions, the aspects of the stars, and the parts of time , of 
geography, etc Dy which sciences, how great benefits men 
receive is more easily understood than expressed' ( English 
Works, 1 7). 

The conditional character of science does, how- 
ever, involve an important consequence for Hobbes’s 
philosophy. Science is concerned with conse- 
quences, with lesults that follow from accepted 
premisses or initial truths. It is dependent on 
these premisses and truths, and is conditioned by 
them. So far as we have the chain of possible 
consequences m mind, there is no sou ice of differ- 
ence of opinion in science itself winch industry, 
discipline, and method may not remove. The 
source of controversy is exterior to science itself, 
in the initial premisses from which the consequences 
are drawn. These take their beginning from ex- 
perience, from that other kind of knowledge whieh 
is not science, but fact If the similar experiences 
of men were free from variations, from prejudices, 
and from self-interest, science, so far os it rests on 
fact, would be free from dispute. But experiences 
are not uniform. It thus happens that men ditier 
in their opinions, not because of differences in their 
reasoning, but because of differences in their ex- 
periences which reason cannot settle. Such differ- 
ences can be settled only by mutual agreement, or 
by the intervention of a constituted authority which 
arbitrarily decides all points at issue, Hobbes does 
not blink the rigid consequences of this conception 
of science. Wnile he would commend his own 


philosophy because of its consonance with every 
man’s experience and its conformity with facts 
accessible to all, ho repeatedly asserts that in ques- 
tions of fact individual differences may be so groat 
that only authority can settle them. 

In these two principal ideas — (1) the idea of a 
natural order through the control of which all 
advantages of civilization and all social institu- 
tions arise, and (2) the idea of science as a body of 
consequences drawn from premisses which aie often 
so subject to variation that they must be standard- 
ized by authority— the essential things in Hobbes’s 
philosophy are contained. Nature is inadequate 
for man’s uses without science and art, and those 
aie inadequate to this servico without a constituted 
authority The problem of authority would not, 
however, bo a serious one if it did not involve men 
so seriously m tlicir social and civil relations ; if it 
did not, that is, involve tho wholo problem of man’s 
peace and safety The problem of society becomes 
the problem of authority. With Hobbes it is the 
great problem of philosophy and overshadows all 
Ins other interests. 

Hobbes’s contributions to the philosophy of bodies 
in general do not deserve particular notice. He 
is influenced throughout by Galileo, and sees every- 
where motion and the laws of motion. It is Ins 
transference of these ideas to psychology that is 
first of all significant. Sense, imagination, the 
association of ideas, the passions, and the will aro 
all conceited and expressed by him in terms of 
motion, or, more precisely, m terms of the reactions 
called foith in men by the stimuli which affect 
them. Thus, sense is defined as a ‘ phantasm 
made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense caused by an endeavour inwaids 
from the object, lemaimng more or less ’ (i b. i. 391). 
Imagination is ‘ decaying sense * and illustrates the 
law that motion, once started, continues until 
opposed by contrary motion ; refen ed to the past, 
it is memory. Tho association of ideas— Hobbes 
speaks of the ‘ train of imaginations ’ or the ‘ train 
ox thoughts’ — arises from tho fact that motions 
which are simultaneous or successive in sense tend 
to recur as a whole when any one of them recurs. 
Passions are the ‘ interior beginnings of voluntary 
motions,’ and will is defined as the ‘ last appetite 
in deliberation,’ that is, as tho last motion in a 
delayed or suspended series of motions. 

These ideas Hobbes dehlierately opposes to tho 
traditional psychology of his day. They made 
comparatively little impression at the tune, but wo 
can see in them now the first important general 
statement of the basal positions of the pliysiologu al 
psychology of a much later day. It is the rea< tmg 
organism on which Hobbes lays emphasis, an 
organism winch, excited by external stimuli, re- 
acts only after the excitations received havo been 
internally assimilated and oigamzed. 

‘ There is no other act of mon’B miml, that I can remember, 
naturally planted in him, so as to need no other tiling, to the 
exercise of it, but to be l»orn a man, and live with the use of his 
five senses Those other faculties, of which 1 shall speak by and 
by, and which seem proper to man only, are acquired and 
increased by study ana industry , and of most men learned by 
instruction, and discipline; and proceed all from tho inv>ntmn 
of words, and speech For besides sense, and thoughts, and 
the train of thoughts, tho mind of man has no other motion , 
though by the help of speech, and method, the Same faculties 
may be improved to such a height, as to distinguish men from 
all other living creatures ’ (ib. iii. 16) 

Because life itself is but motion, man can never 
be without desire or fear, iu«t as he cannot be 
without sense. Thus, according to Hobbes, felicity 
is ‘oontinual success in obtaining those things 
which a man from time to time desireth ’ (tb. 51 ) ; 
it is not * the repose of a mind satisfied.’ Nor does 
a man desiro to enjoy once only, but rather ‘ to 
assure forever the way of his future desire : and 
this he can do only by having the power to do it' 
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( ib . 85). This is one of Hobbes’s most important 
generalizations in view Qf his theory of the State, 
lie expresses it most emphatically in these words : 

‘ In the first place, 1 put for a general inclination of all man. 
kind, a perpetual and rextloss desire of power after power, that 
cease th only in death And the cause of this is not always that 
a man hopes for a more intensive delight, than he has already 
attained to , or that ho cannot be content with a modorato 
>ower * but because he cannot assure the power and means to 
ive well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence It is, that kings, whose power is greatest, turn 
their endeavours to the assuring it at home by laws, or abroad 
by wars . and when that is done there succcedeth a new desire , 
in some, of fame from new conquest ; in others, of ease and 
sensual pleasure ; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for 
oxcellenoe in some art, or other ability of the mind ’ (ib 85 f ) 
Associated with this is a second generalization 
of similar importance : 

‘Nature hath made men so equal, In the faculties of the 
body, and mind ; as that though there be found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in body, or of quicker mind than 
another , yet whon all is reckoned together, the difference 
between man, and man, Is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as well as he For os to the strength of body, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either hy 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others, that are in 
the some danger with himself ’ (16 110 ) 

From this equality of ability men entertain 
oqual hopes of securing the ends they desire. 

'And therefore If any two men desire the same tiling, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become enomies, 
and in the way to their end, which is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour 
to destroy, or subdue one another. And from hence it comes 
to pass, that where an invader hath no more to fear, than 
another man’s single power, if one plant, sow, build, or 
possess a convenient seat, others may probably be expected to 
come prepared with forces united, to dispossess, and deprive 
him, not only of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or 
liberty.^ And the invader again is in the like danger of another ’ 

Thus, in so faros men depend upon their natural 
poweis, they aie vutnally m a state of war ‘of 
every man against every man.’ War is a man’s 
natuial condition, the results of which Hobbes 
thus eloquently describes . 

‘ Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where 
e\ orv man Is enemy to every man , the same is consequent to 
the time, wheieln men live without other securltj, lhan what 
their own strength, and their own invention shall furnish them 
withal. In such condition, there is no place for industry; 
because the fruit thereof is uncertain . and consequently no 
culture of the oarth , no navigation, nor use of tho commodities 
that may be Imported by sea , no commodious building , no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
muoh foroe ; no knowledge of tho faco of the earth , no account 
of time ; no arts ; no letters , no society , and which is woist of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death , and the life of 
mau, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’ (iA 118). 

This ‘ natural condition of mankind 5 is not, as 
Hobbes expressly declares, the primitive condition 
m which men once lived. It was never universal. 
The nearest approach to it is, lie thinks, romesented 
in the ‘savage people in many places in Amenta ’ 
Yet it is man’s natural condition if we consider 
how his propensities express themselves m the 
absence of a xestraining and superior power, and 
that the function of government is restraint and 
control, and observe that the police and the syste- 
matic guarding of property are evident indications 
of the suspicion men naturally have Of one another. 
In other words, man is not naturally what the 
Greeks called a ‘political animal.’ Naturally he 
is an impulsive animal seeking the gratification of 
his desires, and the security of his life, and finding 
that this seeking brings linn into competition with 
his fellows. As such his rights are measured and 
determined solely by his power to secure what he 
desires. He knows nothing of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, as over against his fellows. 

* Where there is no common power, there Is no law ; where 
no law, no Injustice. Foroe, and fraud, are In war the two 
cardinal virtues. Justice, and Injustice, are none of the 
faculties neither of the body, nor mind. If they were, they 
might be in a man that were alone in the world, as well as his 
senses, and passions. They are qualities, that relate to men in 
society, not in solitude It is consequent also to the same con- 
dition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
thine distlnot ; but only that to be every man’s, that he can get ; 


and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus muoh for the ill 
condition, which man by mere nature is actually placed In; 
though with a possibility to come out of it, consisting partly in 
the passions, partly m the reasons’ (ib 115 f ) 

It is upon such a foundation that llobbcs con- 
ceives the State, and, with tho State, the moral 
laws, to be built. The fear of death, the necessity 
of a sure provision for the needs of life, the dis- 
astrous consequences of enmity and war, are 
tendencies winch naturally incline men to peace. 
These tendencies are supplemented by reason, 
which leads men to agree or attempt to agree with 
one another and to set up certain rules of conduct 
which make for peace. Thcso rules suggested by 
reason Hobbes calls ‘ laws of nature,’ of which the 
two most fundamental are: (1) ‘that eveiy man 
ought to endeavour peace as far as be has hope of 
obtaining it, and, when he cannot attain it, that 
he may seek and use all helps and advantages of 
war ’ ; and (2) ‘ that a man be willing, when otliei s 
are so too, as far forth as for peace and defence of 
himself ho shall think it necessary, to lay down 
tluB right to all things ; and be contented with so 
much liberty against other men, as he would allow 
other men againBt himself’ (ib. 117 f.). From 
these fundamental natural laws or dictates of 
reason Hobbes deduces others, all looking to waids 
the establishment of peace through mutual agree- 
ments, concessions, and covenants. 

He insists, however, that those laws are contrary 
to our natural passions, as they impose restuctions 
on our desires. They are obeyed only so long as 
obedience to them is necessary and profitable, if 
there is no established power to enfoice them. 

‘ Covenants without the swoid are but words and 
of no strength to secure a man at all’ (id. 154). 
Consequently, mutual concessions and covenants 
are not sufficient. To live peaceably men must 
agree to tiansfer all their individual power to a 
single individual or a group of individuals, that is, 
to a sovereign. Only then is a State established 
But the transfer of power must be absolute and 
thereby the sovereign becomes an absoluto sove- 
leign. To him belong ultimately all decisions of 
right and wrong, of justice, and of property. ’ By 
him all disputes are settled. From Ins decisions 
theie is no appeal, for the idea of appeal contradicts 
the idea of a soveieign power, and is, therefore, 
irrational. 

' This is the generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to 
speak more reverently, of that mortal god, to which we owe 
under the immortal God, our pence and defence For by this 
authority, given him by every particular man In tho common- 
wealth, he hath the use of so much power and strength con- 
ferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to perform 
the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against 
their enemies abroad. And in hint consisteth the essence of tho 
commonwealth , which, to doflno it, is one person, of whose acts 
a great multitude, by mutual covenants one with another, hare 
made themselves every one the author, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for 
their peace and oommon defence' (U> 168) 

The sovereign power may be attained by volun- 
tary agreement or by natural force. 

It is thus clear that Hobbes regards the State as 
a product of man’s attempt to control, through the 
uso of his reason, his natural desires and pro- 
pensities. No such control would be necessary if 
the desires of men did not conflict. The existence 
of the State implies, therefore, restriction, and 
consequently needs to be supported by force. In 
other words, men do not naturally consent to be 
governed. Government can exist, therefore, only 
so long as it is absolute. Any otlier condition is 
incipient war or revolution. It is to be noted, 
further, that Hobbes bases all morality on the 
decisions of the sovereign power. There is no 
natural right or wrong, justice or injustice. Virtue 
is not, like sense, the natural exercise of a natural 
faculty. It is a thing imposed on nature, and is 
practised only so long as there is interest or power 
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to enforce it. Hobbes is thus not properly classi- 
fied as either an egoist or a hedonist. With him 
morality is wholly a political matter, and politics 
is wholfy the work of reason. 

Religion Hobbes defines as ‘fear of power in- 
visible, feigned bv the nimd or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed^ (ib. 45). If the tales are not 

« allowed, the fear is superstition. It is 
jar that Hobbes makes religion also a 
political matter. Yet he recognises also a * king- 
dom of God.’ That which is significant in his 
philosophy here is not its positive content, but the 
separation of the doctrine of God from all that 
concerns the doctrine of Nature. 

‘The Scripture was written to show unto men the kingdom 
of God and to prepare their minds to become his obedient 
subjects , leaving the world and the philosophy thereof to the 
disputations of men for the exercising of their natural reason ' 
(ib. 68). 

To enter the kingdom of God it is necessary to 
believe that Jesus is the Christ and to obey the 
laws of God. In a Christian commonwealth there 
can be no conflict between allegiance to God and 
to the State. It is only when the civil sovereign 
is an infidel that such a conflict may arise, for it is 
a law of God, found out by reason, that subjects 
should obey their sovereigns. Yet even here the 
conflict can arise, Hobbes thinks, only when an 
infidel sovereign commands a Christian subject to 
renounce Clmst. Then the subject lias no resouice 


but to * go to Christ by Martyrdom.’ Apart from 
w hat Hobbes regards as the essential tenet of the 
Christian faith— namely, that ‘ Jesus is the Christ, 
the son of tho living God ’—all the public regula- 
tion of religion rests with the sovereign. He is 
thus to the end of his doctrine the political philo- 
sopher who would have the State supreme in all 
those matters which affect the mutual relations of 
men. Yet his emphasis on absolute power does 
not fall in the interests of the rights of sovereigns, 
but m the interests of peace and public safety. 


Litira ttjrk. —T he principal ed. of Ilobbcs's works la that by 
W Moleaworth (London, 1389-46) in 16 volumes, 11 containing 
the works in English, 6 the works in Latin, an extensive index, 
and a number of plates. This ed. contains also the chief 
sources of his life, namely, his autobiography and the account 
of him by John Aubrey. The best ca of tho Leviathan , his 
most widely known work, Is the Cambridge Press ed. of 1904 
In addition the following may be mentioned: G. Croom 
Robertson, Hobbes, Edinburgh, 1888; F. Tftnnles, Hobbes 
Leben und Lehre, Stuttgart, 1896: E. H. Sneath, The Kthus 
of Hobbes. Boston, 1898 , F. J. E. Woodbridge, The Phi to- 
sophy of Hobbes, in extract* and notes collated from his writ- 
ings, Minneapolis, 1903; Leslie Stephen, Hobbes, London, 
1904 , Mary W. Calkins, The Metaphysical System, of Hobbes, 

Chicago, 1005 Frederick J. E. Woodrridgj.. 


HOFFMANNITES.— See Friends of the 
Temple. 


HOLI.— See Dravidians, Festivals (Hindu). 
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General and Primitive (N. SOderblom), p. 731. 

Greek (I F. Burns), p. 741. 

NT and Christian (R. H. Coats), p. 743. 

HOLINESS (General and Pi unitive). — x. Holi- 
ness is the gieat word in religion ; it is even more 
scssential than the notion of God. Real religion 
may exist without a definite conception of divinity, 
but tli#ie is no real lchgion without a distinction 
between holy and profane. The attaching of undue 
importance to the conception of divinity has often 
lea to the exclusion from the realm of religion of 

(1) phenomena at the primitive stage, as being 
magic, although they are characteristically religi- 
ous ; and of (2) Buddhism and other higher forms 
of salvation and piety which do not involve a belief 
in God. The only sure tost is holiness. From the 
first, holiness constitutes the most essential featuie 
of the divme in a religious sense. The idea of God 
without the conception of the holy is not religion 
(F. Schleiermacher, Reden uberdie Religion, Berlin, 
1799). Not the mere existence of the divinity, but 
its mana, its power, its holiness, is what religion 
involves. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
India, where the men of religion, through their art 
of acquiring holy power, became dangerous rivals 
of the gods, who, in order to maintain something 
of their religious authority, were obliged to adopt 
ascetic holiness themselves (Sat. Brdhm. ii. 2. 4, 
>ix. 1. 6, 1 ff.). The definition of piety (subjective 
religion) runs thus : ‘ Religious is the man to whom 
something is holy.’ The holy inspires awe (refaaio). 

The original idea of holiness seems to have been 
somewhat indeterminate, and applied to individual 
things and beings. Then the great systems were 
evolved which are found (I) in barbario societies, 
suoh as the Polynesian, West African, etc. ; and 

(2) in nomistic religions such as the Avestan, and in 
Judaism, where everything is arranged under the 
categories of * tabu * (holy) and ordinary (profane). 
The ‘holy* is apart from ordinary life. Spiritual 
religion tries to abolish the outwardness of this 
distinction and to make it a purely personal one. 


NESS. 

I Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 750. 

Semitic (O. C. Wiiiteiiouse), p. 751. 


Hence it strives to bring the whole of life under the 
sway of holiness. The prophetic religion in Israel 
considered the whole people of Israel as holy (Lv 
19 5 20 7 - 34 , Jer 2 9 , Is 62^ 63 18 etc.) by bringing tho 
idea of ‘ the chosen people ’ into connexion with 
the idea of holiness. But tho ideal of spiritual 
religion — that every person and every thing should 
he holy— is an ubsuiaity to primitive tabu systems 
and to nomistic holiness, because something must 
be left free for use. In the same way ascetic 
schemes of salvation presuppose that some people 
are nob holy, religious, m a strict sense. If every 
one were ‘leligious,’ ‘holy,’ there would bo no 
families, no future generations, nobody to till the 
ground, constitute society, and perform the daily 
labours. 

2 . Holiness is viewed as a mysterious power 
or entity connected with certain beings, things, 
events, or actions. Amongst the Melanesians 
everything that exceeds the ordmaiy capacity of 
man or the ordinary course of nature is called 
mana. 1 In some cases, as with this Melanesian 
mana, the power is expressly reserved for certain 
beings. Some souls, e.g., have no mana, and, 
therefore, are soon forgotten and receive no wor- 
ship. In other cases, as with the Iroquoian orenda, 
‘ this hypothetic magio is held to be the property 
of all things, all bodies,’ etc. (J. N. B. Hewitt, 
* Orenda and a Definition of Religion,’ m Amer. 
Anthropologist, new ser., 1902, p. 33 fl.). But m 
any case only its concentrated appearance in some 
beings and things is of practical importance. Of 
the somewhat analogous conceptions and words 

l From the classical work of R 11 Codrington, Melanesians 

g ixford, 1891), this term has been adopted, through L. Marillier, 
. R. Marett, etc , os the general term for positive holiness 
working as power, as distinguished from negative holiness 
involving the conception of danger, interdict, prohibition, which 
in current terminology is now designated by the Polynesian word 
tabu. 
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which are to be found evoiywhere in primitive 
religions, we mention here a few examples : 


The Australian jam (A W llowitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Austiahu, l-oudon, 1004); the ancient, Indian brahman 
(V » , uf 11 oMuiIk rtf, in Anzciger fiir indogerm Spraeh und 
Utertumskmut, , vin [18971 40, and N Htxferbloin, Gudstrms 
uppkomst, Kto< klioltn, 1018), the tend* of the Bataks; the 
Humamjat, ‘life stuff,’ and tho pemali, ‘extraordinary,’ ‘mys- 
terious,’ of the Malays (A (J Kruijl, 11 et Animisnui in den 
mdurhen Arehipcl, The Hague, 1000; W W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, London, 1000, Ske&trlllagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1000, J Worneck, Die Religion der 
Datak, Leipzig, 1000) . tho hasma of the Malagasy (defined in 
the dictionaries as ‘indwelling or supernatural power, which 
renders a thing good and effective, the power of a medicine, 
the truth of a word , the efficacy of amulets and incantations , 
the holiness of a thing,' etc , of. A van Clenncp, Tabou et 
tottmisme A Madagascar, Paris. 1004), tho nltmh o ot Congo 
languages (longo signifies * medicine,’ ‘ charm ‘ [K E. Laman, in 
his forthcoming Ihotwnary] ) , the orunda of theMpongwe , the 
rkt of tho Fans (of A Le ltov, La Religion dee prumtt/s, Paris, 
1000. and P H. Trilles, Le TotimiSme chez les FilA, Munster, 
1012) , the dzo ot the Ewe(D Westermann, Worterbuchder Ewe- 
Soroche, Berlin, 1906), tho oudah of the Pygmies (K 11. Marett, 
J he Threshold of Religion, London, 1909) , the wakanda ot the 
Siouan Indians (which was used ‘indiscriminately as substantive 
and adjective, and with slight modification as verb and adverb,’ 
which nrnj he translated by ‘mystery, 1 ‘power,’ ‘gamed,’ 
‘anciont,’ ‘grandeur,’ ‘animate ’ ‘Immortal, ’although ‘no Kng 
lish sontowvof icasonahle length can do Justice to the aboriginal 
Idea expressed by Die term wakanda' [W J McGee, ‘The Siouan 
Indians,’ tf llRRW, 1807, p 182 ff ; J O Dorsey, ‘Omaha 
Sociology, ' 8 UBEW, 1884, p 211 ff J), the orrnda of the Iro- 
quoian Indians (denoting a mystic potence which is partieulaily 
great in tho shaman, in the skilful hunter, m any man or animal 
who in fight, hunting, or play outmatches another , and which 
is regarded as l elated directly to singing and to anything used 
as a charm, amulet, or mascot, as well as to the ideas of hoping 
praying, or submitting * [J N B Hewitt, loc cit p 88 fl.J) , the 
old Norse hammgia, ‘luck,’ ‘success,’ ‘protecting genius,’ ‘fate,’ 
of individuals ami ot clans (VV Groenbeeh, Lykkemand og Nid 
inq, Copenhagen, 1000, and Soul or Mam, do 1918 , of Reports of 
the 1 ntem Congress of the History of Religion in Leyden, 1012), 
the makt, • might,’ ‘power,’ of Swedish folk lore(mcriand animals 
can ho ‘might stolen’ [mafcf stidwu), through evil influences ; 
tho old Norse said hamstoli, * ham stolen ’) 


This mystenous holiness is to be found, in the 
lirst place, in the medicine-man, or priest- king, 
who is powei ful and sacred (J. G. Fra/ei, Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship, London, 
1905), and in the sacred formula which is used as a 
spoil or a prayei . Fuither, it belongs to special 
obiecta which ftio connected in any way with the 
holy rites and the exercise of religion or magic, c g. 
the chunnqa ( tjurunga , Stiehlow’) of the central 
tribes of Eastern Australia (Spenoer-Gillen \ 1899, 
b 1904 ; C. Strehlow and M. F. von Leonhardi, Die 
Aranda - und Loritja-Stamme in Zentralaustrahen, 
nt. iiL, ‘Dietotom. Kulte,’ Frankfort, 1911), the 
bull-roarers, drums, i attic- stalls (the Mexican 
rattle-statl was called chicauaztli, ‘that through 
which one makes strong, powerful ’ [E. Seler, m 
Vet off. aus dem kon. Museum fur Volherkunde, vi. 
(Berlin, 1899)89]), and other things used in the mys- 
teries ; the West African mmkisi, ‘ fetishes ’ (M.H. 
Kingsley, West Afr, Studies , London, 1899; R E 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 
do. 1900 ; Laman and other missionaries, in Nor- 
denskiOld, Etnograjiska bidraq afsvens/ca mission- 
hrer, Stockholm, 1907). It also belongs to relics, 
amulets, divinities, their images, and. everything 
connected with them. In a wider sense the mys- 
terious power of holiness is supposed to be the 
cause of everything which is out of tho ordinary 
course, and which, therefore, demands special 
explanation. Primitive man not being as yet an 
individual, but only rai t of society (tho roal unity), 
holiness is not a thing to be used for individual, 
anti-social, or selfish purposes— in which case its 
use bocomes the worst of abuses, namely, sorcery 
oi black art-— but constitutes the great treasure of 
the community, manifested in its sacral institu- 
Gons, in manifold objects, and in its members, who 
dm vo their life, power, and happiness from the 
general holiness, and at the same time have to 
enhance and concentrate this common mysterious 
mlluence through their ritual celebrations and 


manly actions. But the essential connexion be- 
tween ‘the sacred* and society does not imply 
that the notion of the ‘sacred ” is meiely a kind 
of objectifying and idealizing of the community 
as a power mysteriously superior to the individual 
(E. Durkheim, Les Formes flementaires de la me 
reliaieuse, Paris, 1912). 

We meet, of course, with somewhat different 
lines of evolution m proceeding from the most 

J irinutive stages onw'ards, and a supposed uni* 
ormity must not be allowed to obscure the peculiar 
features of holiness in particular societies at the 
lower stages of civilization. But, as far as we can 
see, the psychological origin of the conception of 
holiness seems to have been tho mental reaction 
against what is startling, astonishing, new, terrify- 
ing. This reaction may havo expressed itself in a 
cry or an exclamation. Individual experiences 
influenced the collective mind, which by degrees 
created forms of language which gave more durable 
expression to the mental reaction m face both of 
what was really new and of certain often recurring 
phenomena which nevei cease to startle and awaken 
a vivid emotion. A motley series of beings, things, 
events, and actions are named by such words as 
* the great one,’ ‘ the powerful,’ ‘ very old,’ * dan- 
gerous,’ ‘ successful,’ ‘ divine,’ etc. ; and — what is 
still more significant — those things are sunounded, 
by a natural reaction, with a fence of precautions 
and interdictions. The first point is that these 
startling things are not to be tieated lightly. It 
is evident that tho idea of tho extraordinary (this 
seems also to be the original moaning of the Semitic 
qd& ; cf. below, t>. 751 b ), as distinguished from the 
ordinary, already exhibits a tendency towards the 
conception of the supernatural. Primitive man is 
unable, indeed, to conceive anything beyond Nature 
or higher than Natuie ; yet the term ‘ supernatural ’ 
may perhaps supply the best conception of what 
‘ tho holy ’ means to him. 

‘Holiness’ so conceived is the most valuable 
source of health, strength, food, success, influence 
at the same tune, it mvolvos a constant danger. 
Hence the utes to which the conception gives rise 
have either a positive or a negative character. 

3. The positive rites have as their object tho 
acquiring, concern tratmg, and utilizing of holiness 
(1) Augmenting rites are to the greatest extent 
| employed in ordor (a) to produce or augment the 
supply of food — e.g. Australian intichiuma and 
ceremonies analogous to the agricultural rites in 
which the holy power may be concentrated in 
the last sheaf, a cake, an image, an animal, a 
tree, or a man. Phallic or sexual religion is also 
chiefly concerned with the well-being of the herds 
and of the field. In order to secure fertility, tho 
art of producing ram and sunshine was exercised ; 
and fishermen needed a suitable wind. Everything 
is accomplished through the power of holiness, 
natural or acquired ; at tho same tune a certain 
technique is elaborated, with impersonal rules and 
laws, (b) The power may also be acquired in other 
wavs than those connected with the procuring of 
culinary food. One may receive it through blood, 
which is either drunk or smeared over the body. 
It may be communicated by saliva or breath. 
Parts of beasts or men imbued with the mysterious 
thing may be eaten ; or men, perhaps one’s own 
sons, may be killed in order to odd to one’s capital 
of life. Sacrifice served as a means of endowing 
with holy power, before it was brought into con- 
nexion with a divinity, in the way of communion 
or by being considered as a gift. The sacrifice exer- 
cises an immediate effect. This is obvious, e.g., 
in the foundation- or building-sacrifice, where the 
life that is sacrificed communicates mana, strength, 
to the foundations and to the lionse. Even when a 
sacrifice is presented to a divinity, the original 
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conception may prevail. The sacrifice communi- 
cates holiness or power. Therefore the images of 
the gods are smeared with blood, the precious fluid 
which contains the mana. In the religion of blood 
par excellence— that of ancient Mexico— the men 
pour out their blood from tongue or members in 
order to strengthen the gods, and the divinities me 
portrayed as catching in their mouth the jet of 
Wood from the victim. Blood appears with grim 
frequency in the Mexican sacred rites ; it enabled 
the divinities to pursue their beneficent tasks in 
Nature (G. E. Selcr, Gcsammelte Abhandlungen sur 
amer. Sprach tend Altertumskunde, ii. [Berlin, 1904] 
704 ff. and passim. Codex Borgia, i. [Berlin, 1904 J 
174 flf ). Tne scalps which are seen hanging m the 
clubhouses of the Pacific islanders are not more 
decorations; they are mainly souices of power to 
the community. To this group may also be 
assigned tlie ceremonies intended to seenre help 
against sickness, and success in hunting, love, or 
war. To the category of augmenting rites belongs 
also the art of injuring or killing enemies, becanho 
this increases the vitality of the community. But 
corruptio optinn pessima. When used against 
members of one’s own blood or one’s own com- 
munity, such practices bocome the blackest sin. 

(2) ilevcaltng rites have the object either of (a) 
revealing the future — oracles, prophecy ; or of (&) 
indicating the guilty — oideals, which originally 
operated directly without any divine intervention. 

(3) In the initiatory rites to (a) manhood, (b) 
secret societies, or (c) the priesthood, the positive 
element, t.e the acquiring of holiness, iB still more 
closely bound up with the negative element of 
danger and prohibition. 

(4) In the interdicts and observances imposed on 
holy persons it is impossible to determine in every 
case whether the value or the danger of holiness 
is the piedominant motive. As we have seen, 
value and danger are blended together in ‘ the 
holy.’ The holy man exposes himself to personal 
danger m performing acts which are forbidden or 
tabu. At the same time such precautions are in- 
tended to preserve tlie precious power in him which 
guarantees the welfare of the community. They 
may be said to have also a positive purpose 
Holy persons are subjected to more severe restric- 
tions than ordinary people, because they stand in 
a more important relation to holiness and religion 
(just as orthodoxy is more rigidly required of 
clerics than of laymen). 

4 . The negative or prohibitory rites are desig- 
nated in current language by the woid tabu (the 
leading collection of tabu rites is that made by 
J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul , 
London, 1911). The word belongs in this form to 
the Tonga dialect in the Friendship Islands, and 
is a compound of ta, * marked,’ and pu, an adverb 
with an intensive force, hence = * marked thor- 
oughly’ (Frazer, in EBr 9 , s.v. ‘Taboo’). It is 
used in many regions of the Paoifio in the sense of 
* sacred,’ * holy,’ ‘prohibited,’ ‘forbidden’ (besides 
other words, such as rahui, which is more common 
in Easter Island [W. Lehmann, A nthropos, ii. [1907] 
258]). C. E. Meinicke ( Die Sudseevotker und das 
Chmstentum, Prenzlau, 1844) called attention to 
its signification as a divine power, manifesting 
itself in such a way that everything to which it 
is applied is withdrawn from the use of ordinary 
people. Everything was divided into two classes : 
moa, that which was withdrawn from ordinary use ; 
and noa, the usual, the common, the profane. Thus 
the tabu is closely connected with the idea of 
mana. 

Takao tapu means ‘a secret word,’ vahi tapu. ‘ a prohibited 
place,* ‘a place regarded os holy’; kin tapu, ‘a sacred skin, 
one not to be touched or approached ’ Verbal forms are tabui, 
' to abetain from ' ; tapui, ‘ to make sacred ’ ; akatapu, 'to make 
holy,’ 'to consecrate' (E. Tregear, Moon • Polyn. Comp. 


Diet, Wellington, 18 91, *.».). The forbidden is in Malagany 
fady , fnifady means 4 to abstain from.' Among the Ba*Ro»ga 
(U A. Junod, Let Da-Ronga, Neuohatel, 1898) yila corresponds 
to tabu The Znlu says ztla (t la w ith reflexive «), ' to abstain 
from.* In the Bondai language tila means ‘detest’; Congo 
dialects ha\e Juziia with the meaning of ‘sacred object,’ 
* fetish ’ A more special word is the Zulu hlontpa ( rnhlon * , 
‘shame,* ’ resjvect,’ and pa, ‘give’), 'to give respect,* ‘to show 
special reverence,* In observing several rules of ritual. Thu 
wife has to hlontpa her husband and his parents by uot using 
their proper names or words that resemble their proper names, 
by not touching their mtlk-\ easels, etc Mother-in-law anu 
son-in-law must hlontpa each other by avoiding each other. 
Ever>body must hlontpa the king and dangerous animals by 
not using their right names, etc. The Mala> s give their children 
pantang ( * tabu) rules. 

The close connexion of the tabu •with tho mys- 
terious power is found in the common idea of 
extraoidmurmess. Tabu is thus what is now, e.g. 
the foreigner, tho ncw-liom child, the firsttrmt, the 
new metal (iron); ceitnin phenomena which con- 
stantly recur, but always seem to be oxtrooi dinarv, 
e.g. sexual life, death, war, hunting; and animals 
and men endowed with special prudence, power, or 
success. 

5 . Later the tabu is often connected with the 
soul — a fact which admits of Uiflerent explana- 
tions. The relation to the soul is sometimes 
secondary or imaginary; e.g., the leason alleged 
by the Bataks of Sumatia for not cutting all the 
hair of the child is connected not with begu, the soul 
(especially after death), but with tindi, the imper- 
sonal life-stuff, or mana. But sometimes tho inter- 
dict refers to the soul or to other considerations 
equally foreign to holiness proper, although the 
general features are very similar. The distinction 
may be difficult or impossible to diaw in evory 
single case. Nevertheless, it is required by the 
essence of the tabu-holmess. Tims, a sacred being 
is subjected to a multitude of awkward rules ana 
interdicts. He must not behold the sea or a lake, 
the sun must not shine on him, he must not touch 
the ground, not even his own head, nor eat with 
others, etc. Why T Because his soul is exposed to 
danger and may be injured or taken away? It is 
not so much a case of personal danger for the soul 
as of precautions against dissipating the precious 
holiness concentrated in the chief Therefore he 
is himself dangerous to others who cannot bear 
contact with his mana. In death-rites the neces- 
sity of distinguishing the two motives — concern 
for the soul and for holiness— is more evident. ( a ) 
A dead body, either of man or of beast, is danger- 
ous. A Kaffir who has killed a python is punfied 
in water. A Laplander becomes tabu for three 
days after having killed a bear. At tlie ritual 
murder of the bear among the Ainus, in Siberia, 
and in Lapland, or of the bull at the Bouphonui 
in Athens, the killed animal is wept over and the 
killer undergoes a sham punishment. This may 
have something to do with fear of the ghost. But 
it may also depend upon the holiness of the animal 
or its kinship with man. The case is clearer 
with the widower in British Now Guinea, who must 
hide himself like a wild beast and go about armed 
with a tomahawk against the dangerous soul of his 
dead wife, (b) Love, not fear, may also lead to 
special precautions. Pointed objects and knives 
must not be used after death, lest they may harm 
the dead. The Chinese even avoid lining their 
eating-sticks during a certain time. Those rules 
do not belong to the tabu, (r) But it is impossible 
to explain tne tabu of hunters and warriors, and 
mourning prohibitions in general, bv fear or love 
of the dead person. The killing of a man or a 
beast shows tne possession of a mana which makes 
it necessary for others to avoid him and his 
weapons and snares, and for him to submit him- 
self occasionally to precautions analogous to those 
always observed by the sacred priest- king. The 
corpse also suggests uncanniness. Hence its im- 
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purity, and the withdrawal of the mourners from Pandora’s box was not to be opened ; when it was 
ordinary life. In Polynesia they must not carry opened, diseases came out. The effect may bo a 
food to the mouth with their own hands for ton direct one, just as fire burns or poison kills, 
months. The chief is always subjected to this without the inteivention of a divinity, which 
lule, because of the holiness of his nead. In this constitutes a secondary explanation. With the 
instance concern for the soul is excluded as an development of worship, tabu-rules come to be 
explanation. Tho tabu of the Laplander and the regarded as divine commandments In other cases 
Kaffir and its purification mentioned above may society sanctions the tabu through punishments 
both depend on their being charged with * boll- inflicted upon the guilty, for holiness is the very 
ness,’ mana. Or take the interdict as to preserv- source of life and strength to society. Such was 
mg severed hair and nails oi remains of meals, the cause of tho massacre of Marion and his ciew 
The reason is lost some one may take them and in tho Pacific in 1772. They had tried to catch 
harm or kill their original owner by means of fish in a holy place. In 1899 the men of the ship 
sympathetic magic, according to which the whole Boyd were murdered m New Zealand, because the 
can be influenced through a part of it Tins lias captain had treated the son of a chief, t.c. a tabu 
nothing to do with tabu or holiness. But the caso person, in an ignominious way. Animals as well as 
lias another side. If the person to whom the hair men are killed if they defile noly ground by enter- 
and nails or tho meal belonged is holy, it is tabu ing it or m any other way. In 1 S 6 1 ® 6 lwr , 2 S 6 0f , 
to touch them, because they are charged with holi- 1 Ch 13 7ff *, Jos 8 18 , death or plague follows directly 
ness. The holy man in question must also take (in Jos 3 18 the holy object exercises its power 
precautions against losing any of his precious otherwise). In Lv 10 God punishes the breaking 
power. Knots are often forbidden because they of a tabu. Even where a divino punishment is 
suggest complication and difficulty. Sympathetic refeircd to, the original meaning sometimes seems 
magic uses them in order to cause hindrance and to have implied an immediate consequence of touch- 
harm. The prohibition can acquire a secondaiy ing the holy, as Nero’s illness after Ins sacrilegious 
relation to holiness. The flamenDialw in Romo, bath in holy water (Tae. Ann. xiv 22). In Jos 
e.g., was foi bidden to have any knots on Ins 7 28 the punishment is inflicted by the community, 
clothes, because they might be a hindrance to the as the Ewe used to burn alive a man who had 
beneficent action of liis holiness. killed tho holy python. Such punishments occupy 

6. It is, in fact, the essence of the tabu -interdict a large portion of sacred law every wheie (cf. E. 

that it is not merely tho avoiding of a definite Krueger, De lio»tanorum legibus sacris, Iionigs- 
dangci by avoiding its cause (this maybe a soul, berg, 1912). Sometimes, as m Ex 19 1 ", Lv 19 8 , 
sympathetic magic, the interest of Bociety, or any- Nu 1 B1 , we do not exactly know w hetlier the penalty 
tiling elso) ; rather it amounts to an unconditioned of death is referred to the inherent holiness of the 
and unreasoning * you shall not.’ The imperative thing, to God’s vengeance, ortojudicial punishment, 
character of duty, which Kant called the * cate- (&) There are also milder consequences, punish- 
gorical imperative’ and which lie admired as the ments, which at the same time effect a purifica- 
divme in man, is chaiactenstic of primitive tion; or the immediate harmful consequence or 
tabu, m spite of the differences as to the content punishment has its place taken by ceremonies for 
of the prohibition or commandment. There is removing the contagion. There is anxiety to get 
something mysterious, dreadful, about the danger rid of the dangerous stuff, whether it is consideied 
of breaking a tabu (Marett, op. cit ). The abori- as too strong a dose of holiness or as entirely bad. 
ginoR cannot always tell the reason why a tabu is If a man had happened to touch a Tonga chief, 
foi bidden or why a thing or a being is holy. It is he dared not put Ins food into his mouth «with 
a fact, and a most unpoitant one. Of course, the that hand before lie had returned the mystenous 
tabu originates to a certain extent in natural power to the chief by rubbing the front ami the 
observations. The rules can sometimes be traced uack of his hand against the sole of the chief’s 
back to a real practical interost and use. At a foot and afterwards cleansing his hand with water, 
later lationahstic stage of religion, Jews, Paisis, To suoh averting rites belong all kinds of punfica- 
and Hindus, with the help of Western scholars, have tions and atonement after murder, sexual inter- 
tried to troco in their tabus great improvements course, child-birth, etc. A scapegoat may bo made 
and discoveries in hygiene, breeding, and agri- to bear the mipuiity. Tabu food may be vomited 
culture. Moses, Zarathushtra, and Manu, to whom up. Likewise the neart is disburdened of its sin 
the tabu systems were erroneously ascribed, have by confession. (1) The medicine-man gives *a 
been praised as early discoverers of the conditions pretended emetic ’ to one whose breaking of some 
of health. Tins is not completely devoid of truth, tabu is manifested by pains, sickness, misfortune, 
but it misses the characteristic of tabu, which Confession itself effects a deliverance ; sin and its 
foreshadowed the idea of the supernatural rathei evil consequences are lessened by confession. The 
than of the rational. The common custom of modern iuea of sin as sickness is, in fact, the 
isolating the woman in child-bed in a miserable primitive one. (2) At a later stage, sin is con- 
birth-hut, and handing her food on long poles, sidered as an offence against God or man, and 
or of subjecting boys, and sometimes also girls, confession is addressed to Him, and is not merely 
to barbarous tortures at initiation, is not a matter a kind of physical deliverance. But the immediate 
of hygiene. It is the danger due to holiness that comfort of confession is not forgotten (Ps 32). 
demands such practices. Adversities show that God is angry. Why? Be- 

7. The unreasoning awo of tabu appears in the cause of sin, of which the guilty one himself is per- 
consequences of breaking it. (a) Death or sick- haps unaware. He confesses nis sins, known and 
ness immediately follows An Australian died unknown, in order to remove the cause of his mis- 
wlien he heard that he had lain upon his wife’s fortune. (3) Sin has two consequences : physical, 
blanket. A Hova youth in Madagascar fell into material disaster ; and the sense of guilt. At a 
convulsions when he learnt that the moat he had higher stage the latter consequence is more feared 
eaten belonged to an animal holy to his kin. How than the former. Confession is intended to obtain 
would the reader of the present article feel if he pardon and to remove the guilt rather than the 
wore told that he had been feeding on dog cutlets material results of the sin. 

oi human kidneys? The origin of death and sick- (c) In many cases the breaking of a tabu cannot 
ness is often explained by the breaking of a tabu, be avoided. It is impossible entirely to avoid 
Tho Ningpo in Bengal, we are told, were immoital touching ' the holy.’ The new-born child must be 
until some one entered a pool which was tabu, cared for. The woman in child-bed cannot be left 
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completely alone. The corpse requires to be moved 
and attended to in some way. One cannot help 
seeing and meeting foieigners. The firstfiuit is 
full of mysterious power, but it constitutes the 
very sustenance of men. How is the precious 

E jwer to be appropriated without incurring risk ? 

y taking an antidote or a homoeopathic pre- 
ventive, or by rendering oneself immune in some 
other way against the danger of holiness. Such 
precautions form the kernel of a set of primitive 
rites which, later on, assume another meaning. 
The most important are: (1) ‘politeness* cere- 
monies vis-d-vis strangers, in which, no doubt, 
natural kindness accounts for much, and is closely 
connected with the tabu fear (E. Westermarck, 
MI, London, 1906, i. 585ff); (2) funeral rites (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead) ; (3) puberty 
rites and wedding ceremonies, winch are intended 
at once to indemnify against the danger of sexual 
holiness-tabu and to secure its efficacy in the matter 
of fecundity ; (4) firstfruit ntcs at the birth of chil- 
dren and animals and before tho eating of the first 
crops in the spring (seo Fiustfruits). In these 
ceremonies as well as m sacrifice (H. Hubert and 
M. Mauss, Melanges d'htstoire des religions, Pans, 
1909; cf. Satapatha Bi dhmana [SBE xii. etc 3) 
and other rites mentioned above, we can sometimes 
distinguish introductory rites designed to prepaio 
for intercourse with the holy in order to avoid its 
dangeis ; and averting rites, which are intended to 
lemovo the holiness before resuming ordinary life 
8. The value of pnnutive holiness or tabu lies 
(a) in the strength and coheionce it gives to society, 
for ‘the holy’ supplies a perpetual centre of gravity, 
manifested m holy things, beings, places, and at* 
tions. In Ins doings and feelings the individual 
more or less approaches ‘ tho holy,* but he is nevei 
completely out of touch with it. To us the tabu 
rules and the objects charged with holiness seem 
to be pure nonsense. Put to tho primitive nund 
they constitute the precious treasures of the com- 
munity, fiorn which strength, success, and confi- 
dence are deiivod. How strict and elaborate the 
systqjns of holiness are, eg., in West Afuca, has 
been told by M. H. Kingsley, Dennett, Ellis, 
Nassau, Spieth, Laman, Ham mar, and otheis. 
Ceitam widely diffused festivals, in which tho 
usual bonds and rules of society are relaxed, seem 
to have been designed for the purpose of i one wing 
the quickening and strengthening essence of holi- 
ness m the tube or people. 

The social assurance afforded by the tabu systems 
appeals in the superiority felt over tiilies that 
have less numerous or less severe tabus. The tabu 
is regarded as a mark of distinction. Tho Zulu 
boy, in refusing to eat fish among the Thonga, the 
northern neighbours of the Zulus, boasts of be- 
longing to a race superior to those wretched Ba- 
Tlionga who oat fish (H. A. Junod, The Life of a 
South African Tribe, u., Neuchatel, 1913, p. 67). 

(ft) The tabu imposes upon primitive man num- 
berless intolerable, cruel, and harassing observ- 
ances, which make Ins life a bondage. Freedom 
does not lie at the bottom, but is found perhaps 
at the top, of the scale of human development. 
At tho same time the superstitious sanction of the 
lulesof holiness has had an inestimable influence 
on civilization and the improvement of society 
Animal desires w ere restrained ; in the hard school 
of tabu man was taught self-control. Through 
abstinence and self-restraint man acmiirea strength 
and power not only over himself out also over 
others. It is not impossible that such an experi- 
ence underlies the institution of tabu (Marett, at 
the Summer School of Theology, Oxford, 1912). At 
any rate such was its effect. J. G Frazer has shown 
in his treatise entitled Psyche's Task, a Dis- 
course concerning the Influence of Superstition on 


the Growth of Institutions (London, 1909), what the 
system of holiness meant for the establishment and 
stability of government, for the security of private 
pi opei ty against theft and destruction, for the 
sanctity of marriage, and, above all, for the resjiect 
for ana protection of human life. Civilization 
and progress are inconceivable without the pro- 
foundly unreasoning sanction afiorded by holiness. 
Tho tabu 

• ia Inspired by strange, unscientific pin Biological Ideas regard- 
ing defilement and contagion which will disappear when scien- 
tific knowledge has spread amongst them. But lot these ideas 
be somewhat amended, let the natives understand that what is 
taboo is not physical uncleanness hut moral evil, and their 
strong aversion to the act tabooed may heoomea now ei fill moral 
impulse for good’ (Junod, op cit i 9, c! the Edinburgh Conf. 
on Missions, 1910, llep of Coin. iv. 11) 

Kational insight has gradually superseded barbar- 
ous rites and dispelled bupeistitious awe As to 
the mam principle of holiness — its unconditional 
imperative character and ‘ supernatural ’ sanction 
— the question is whether humanity can dispense 
with it m the future, and be guided by merely 
rational motives without religious guarantee and 
enforcement. Tins question has both a practical 
and a theoretical side. The practical pioblem is> 
whether the self-restraint and eftort necessary to 
civilization can be maintained without the un- 
reasoned element inherent in the conception of 
holiness and developing its mtimsic value tlnough- 
out the history of civilization. The theoretical j>iob- 
lcm lies deeper; lias the imperative and absolute 
form of duty any metaphysical grounds, or is it 
based on an initial eiror, by which humanity has 
been misled throughout its w hole existence t 

g. In order to apprehend the chief kinds of holi- 
ness, we make tho following divisions : 

(1) Original tabu may be continuous or inter- 
mittent. (a) Certain men. amtnals, things, and ac- 
tions are always charged with holiness, and are 
therefore tabu. Such are shamans, priest- kings, and 
others A chief in New Zealand was charged with 
holiness to such a degree that no ono w r as allowed 
to touch him, even if he were in mortal dangei . If 
he breathed on a fire, it could not he used for cook- 
ing. The vessels from winch the Mikado used to eat 
were, as a rule, aftei wards destroyed. If another 
man ate food from them, Ins mouth and Unout 
would swell. Sometimes an ammal is tabu for a 
whole people, as the pig in Syria, and tho cow m 
Iian and India. Sometimes the tabu extends 
only to a clan or a kindred. Words are tabu, such 
as names of higher human or divine beings, holy 
or dangerous animals. Occasionally we find a whole 
tabu language, which is learnt at initiation, and 
used on special occasions, as in the mysteries, in 
the chase, in fishing, m reaping, and m war. 
Objects and places belonging to the sacred rites, 
to gods, or to holy men or secret societies are tabu. 
The holy man or animal is divine, and is wor- 
shipped in proportion as real worship is instituted 
ana the notion of divinity evolved. They may lie 
worshipped even during life, but especially after 
death, when the general awe of ghosts enhances 
the conception or their mana. Sometimes the 
holy power of a man is doteeted only after Ins 
death, through actions attributed to his soul Such 
a tmdalo receives worship amongst the Melan- 
esians (Codnngton, 125 ff.); other dead people are 
forgotten. So also the Veddas in Ceylon are con- 
cerned to know whether a dead mams spirit is a 
yaku, i.e. a powerful or holy one whom reverence 
and prudence bid them worship (C. G. and B. Z. 
Sehgmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911). The 
same idea underlies the system of relies and the 
worship of saints in higher religions. Their holy, 
wonder-working pow er is utilized and duly revered. 

Certain days are full of danger. Woik, pleasure, 
and undertakings which are carefully bpeeified 
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must Ijo omitted on these days. Tho institution 
of waned or tabu ilays ih known to several ‘primi- 
tive’ peoples in modem tunes, and was familiar to 
ancient peoples m diileicut forms, e.g. the Egyp 
tians, the Babylonians, and tho Romans (die* ne- 
fast i) Such was probably the origin of the Sabbath 
(a v ) in the OT. The genius of Mosaisin gave to 
tlie tabu-day a new positive character of rest after 
work (otherwise K. iuttel, Geseh deaVolkes Israels 1 , 
i. [Leipzig, 1912] 623); but in later Judaism tho 
day recovered something of its gloomy tabu- 
charai ter (cf. J. liehn, A Uebenzahl und Sabbat bei 
dan IJabqloniern und i in Alton Testament , Leipzig, 
1907 ; H. Webster, Rest Days, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1911). 

Our abstract and conventional conception of time 
and space as measure is foreign to primitive man. 
To him time is, or lather tunes aie, real and eon- 
eioto Some days and occasions contrast ub extra- 
ordinary or tabu with the ordinary days. Such 
holy times, e.g. festivals and dangerous clays, mai k 
epochs in the geneial flux of existence, and give 
rise to the religious calendar. Thus the primitive 
apprehension of time originates in the conception 
of tho holy. In a similar way tabu places awake 
a distinctive emotional notion of space. 

(b) After death and on special occasions during 
life every one is tabu. The sexual life is accom- 
panied by strange entrancing feelings and uncanny 
phenomena in hunting and warfare even the 
ordinary man experiences the mysterious power, 
and must submit himsolf to restrictions and ob- 
servances that are not required in las everyday life, 
but which aio often identical with what shamans, 
imests, and kings are bound to observe always 
Wo often encounter the notion that women dying 
in child-lied, fishermen drowned, oi hunters killed 
dining the performance of their perilous work, and 
wamors slam in battle (the valr of the Norse Val 
hall) obtain a bettor lot after death than othor 
mortals If two realms of the dead are recognized, 
those men and women come to tho place reset ved 
for ‘better people,’ i.e. for the mam- endowed, 
hence mighty and rich and noble in life, whereas 
tho common man retains Ins dull and inferior con- 
dition also after death. It is tempting to adopt 
tho explanation of this which attributes a higher 
moral value to tho chief female and male vocations 
in life. Hut tho reason, no doubt, lies in the holi- 
ness, or mana. The mysterious power that con- 
fers good fortune and snpenoiity works also after 
death Some men possess it always, ordinary 
mortals only in child-birth, war, hunting, and on 
oertain other occasions. 

(c) Some tabus ailect every one, others only 
certain people. Mother-in-law and son-in-law are 
tabu to each other, also men and women in general 
to a certain extent (A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, passim). A man may not 
marry a woman of his own clan, or even of any 
other clan indifferently. In Australia the totem 
(see Totkmism) as a rule is tabu to the members 
of its clan ; m Noith Amorica this is not so. 

(2) Artificial holiness is acquired through ascetic 
exertions, such as fasting, abstinence from sexual 
life, mortifications, etc. (see Asceticism). The 
ascetic irdmyati, ‘exerts himself’ Indian litera- 
ture abounds in accounts of the superhuman 
powers acquired by devoted ascotios, making them 
superior to the gods and arousing their admiring 
envy. Such a state of artificial holiness is desig- 
nated m several religions and languages as ‘heat* 
(Skr. tanas). At Saa in Malanta in Melanesia, 
men ana objects who have mana in themselves 
are said to he ‘hot* [saka) Codrington, 191). In 
tho Ewe language (D. Westermann, Wortei'bwh 
dcr Rwc-Spraehe) the magic power is called dzo, 

‘ heat.’ 


(3) Holiness and impurity are contagious , as we 
have already seen ( c.g . Ex 19 17 , Nu 16* 7 , Ezk 44 ,# 
40 lsw ’, Ha 2 ,a ). Tliei efore every one in whose house 
a death lias taken place or who has taken part in 
a funeral must submit lnmself to special observ- 
ances before returning to ordinary life. In the 
A vesta. e.g., the degree of tabu is strictly defined 
for each relative of the deeeasod, and it is stated 
through how many people the contagion is able to 
penetrate. 

(4) Besides this involuntary communication of 
holiness, a holy man or a body of men has the 
power of imposing tabu This has been largely 
used by individuals and by societies for selfish pur- 
poses, in order to augment their property and 
influence (H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
New York, 1908, p. 051!.). In Melanesia, nobody 
dares to touch fruits on a piece of giound where 
soloi (tabu -marks) have been put. Holiness 
throughout its history has seldom proved a bar to 
the acquirement of wealth. The ruling class m 
Polynesia, the areot, have a special reputation 
for skill in utilizing their tabu. T» Madagascar, 
European settlers have complained of the aummis- 
tiative use of fady m order to prevent improve- 
ments. But it must he added that the tabu lias 
also often been delibeiately applied in cases wheie 
the public interest requned a prohibition. The 
Hawaiian government tabued the cattle oven as 
late as 1846, because the diminution of the stock 
had aroused legitimate anxiety. Gluttony duiing 
tho great festivals in Tonga and Hawaii made it 
necessary to tabu pigs, coco-nuts, and other food 
for several months. Sometimes language indicates 
the difference between natural or acquired holiness 
and imposed holiness. On the Banks Islands the 
former is called rongo, the latter tapu or tambu. 
In the New Hebndes the former is called sapuga, 
the latter gogona, etc. 

10 . A more linpoitant division of holiness is 
recognized m some primitive languages, which have 
special names for tho good and for the bad vaneties 
of holiness Thus, in addition to ordinary magical 
processes, the Cential Australian Arunta (Strqjilow, 
Aranda) have a bad, noxious ‘ power,’ arungquiltha, 
which is used to injure enemios. Tregear speaks of 
‘ unclean tabu.’ Amongst the Huron Indians the 
orenda gradually fell into disuse, giving place to 
the otkon, the bad species of mystery or power. 
Besides the ‘ evil eye ’ thero is "the wholesome influ- 
ence of the ‘good eye’ — e.g the Iranian saq-did 
(ERE iv. 603; cf. S. Sehgmann, J)er bdse hliek, 
Berlin, 1910). This distinction must not be con- 
founded with the differentiation of tabu into holi- 
ness and impurity. 

n. Holy and unclean.-— In primitive religion one 
cannot tell whether tabu is holy or unclean. It 
simply means, ‘Thou slialt not’— intei diction and 
danger. Later on, the tabu becomes either holy 
or unclean. Primitive man does not realize tins 
difference. The original meaning of tabu as in- 
cluding both survives in language. The Latin sacer 
(French saert) means ‘holy’ as well as ‘cursed.* 

‘ Holy * and * impure ’ are combined in the Greek rb 
&yos, which is then differentiated etymologically : 
dyios means * holy,’ * initiated ’ (in a secondary sense 
also ‘pure,’ ‘clean,* 'immaculate,* ‘permitted’); 
Iray-fis means ‘accursed,’ ‘guilty.* The pig was 
unclean among the Jews. But, according to 
Plutarch, the Greeks did not know whether the 
Jews abhorred it or worshipped it. The mysteries 
alluded to in Is 65 4 66** 17 seem to imply the holiness 
of the swine (or only its cleanness) _ In Crete, pigs 
were holy, according to Athenceus (ix. 18 [p. 376 f.]), 
and must not be eaten. To both Jews and Cretans 
the pig was tabu, as in the great temple at Hiera- 
polis. Acoording to Lnci&n, de Dea Syria, 64, pigs 
were not sacrificed or eaten, the swine was de* 
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tested by the Syrians, but * some believed that . . . 
they are not accursed Uvuyiat), but holy (1/K>d»).* 
Among t\o Minas, south-east of Ajmer, the boar 
was holy. They identified this belief with the 
abhorrence of the Muhammadans for the unclean 
beast, and half adopted Islamism, but called the 
boar ‘father Adam* Then Siva -worshipping 
Brahmans taught them to identify father Adam 
with Siva, ana worship the cow as well as the 
boar (A. C. Lyall, in Great Religions of the Worlds 
London and New York, 1901, p. 97 f.). How near 
akin holiness is to impurity is shown by the Tal- 
mudic pronouncement that the Holy Sciiptures 
defile tlie hands (see below, ‘Semitio* section, 
p. 769*), wheieas the Gospels, the books of the 
Minim (heretics), and the books of later authors do 
not (Tos. Jadavm, ii. 13) In the OT, despite the 
strongly monotheistic differentiation of holinoss 
from impurity, there aro still some cases where 
it cannot be decided whether the tabu-interdict 
implies holiness or impurity : Lv Iff 19 , cf. Pt 22”' n ; 
Lv 19^ ff - (cf. 17 7 ). To an outsider, holy things and 
beings appear rather as something evil and male- 
ficent through the mysterious dread that the/ 
inspire. European settlers or travellers often 
call the wholo sacral system of the natives * devil- 
devil.* In the Congo the first mis&ionanes trans- 
lated ‘devil’ by Nzambi (‘the great maker,’ also 
* the one that causes death ’). Now Nzambx is uni- 
versally used as the teim for ‘God.’ As we have 
seen, something of the same ambiguity belongs to 
the primitive conception of holiness. There is no 
doubt whatever, at this stage, as to whether a 
being or a thing inspires awe or not, whether it is 
‘ supernatural ’ or ordinary, whether it belongs to 
the proper sphere of religion and mystery or not ; 
but the distinction between good and bad in this 
‘ holiness ’ is far from being conscious , it is scarcely 
adumbrated. Higher religion, m its ethical varie- 
ties, has a tendency to accentuate the difierence be- 
tween good and baa in a way which sometimes comes 
®very near to obliterating the distinction essential 
to religion — that between holy and profane. 

It is* not possible m every case to discover why 
a tabu becomes holy or unclean. Tabu connected 
with death and with soxual life becomes unclean. 
Association with a divinity renders the tabu holy, 
e.g. the animals, winch were kept in the temples 
and temple-precincts in Egypt, Syria, Groece, etc. 
In Israel the idea of God was such as to exclude the 
divinity, i.e holiness, of animals — a notion highly 
developed in the religions of Egypt and India. 
Where the differentiation is complete, the holy 
and the unclean retain the character of tabu (for- 
bidden), in opposition to the profane (common) and 
the clean, both of which may be freely used. Ori- 
ginally ‘ profane * ( noa , koiv6s, gernetn , ‘ common ’) 
had not a bad meaning at all. The old correlation 
finds its classical expression in Lv 10 10 , Ezk 22“ 
44® : on the one side, holy and unclean ; on the 
other, profane and clean. The important thing m 
religion is to know and observe the distinctions — 

holy unclean __ 
profane clean 

Three principal factors have a tendency to modify 
or reverse that order, namely, the evolution of lan- 
guage, morals, and other practical aims and de- 
mands of culture, and the conception of divinity. 
This process consists in bringing together * common ’ 
and 1 unclean ’ on the one hand, * clean ’ and ‘ holy ’ 
on the other hand. The question is whether * clean * 
or ‘holy’ will become the chief word. Where 
practical and utilitarian purposes prevail, as in 
the Avesta, ‘dean* eclipses ‘holy/ Where the 
idea of the Godhead prevails, as in the OT, * holy ’ 
keeps the foremost place. 

(a) The ‘common* becomes despised and bad. 
Language operates in this direction— that which is 
vol. vi.— 47 


much * used ’ becomes ‘ use- worn.* Thus * profane * 
has a tendency to approach towards ‘unclean. 1 This 
is scon in tlie evolution of the words for ‘ profane.* 
The verb Vrn, * to give out for use,* assumes more 
and more the sense of 1 to profane,* ‘ to unhallow,’ 
and approaches the meaning ‘to defile,’ Even an 
author so deeply versed in sacred and derioal lan- 
guage as Ezekiel sometimes identifies ‘profane* 
with ‘defile’ (43 T , cf. v. 8 ; 23 s8 , cf. v. w ), although, 
as a rule, * to profane * is used in connexion with 
the holy, the Sabbath (20 l »- 18 - « 22 s - » 23», cf. 44® 
etc. ), the Temple ( 7 28 23®* 28 18 [of the sanctuaries of 
Tyre], etc., but see 5 n 9 7 23**), the sacrifice (20®), 
the holy things (22 a# ), God’s holy name (20 89 ‘ r * 86 awr * 
39 7 , etc., but see 43 7f *); ‘defile’ is mostly used of 
idolatry (5 11 14“ 20 7 - 18 36 17, > , cf. 20>»- 18 V)n of the 
Sabbath, and 20 39 of the holy name, etc.), or of the 
dead (4 ,at 39 Ufr - 43 7f , etc.). Likewise in Ex. and 
Lev., instead of being opposed to each other, 
‘profane’ and ‘unclean’ become either occasion- 
ally identical or related as indicating a wider circle 
of objects and a narrower circle within it (e g. Lv 
fi n * w j0iB 2o» 21 4 , Ezk 23 s8 ). Something of the 
same evolution may bo traced in koiv& t, which m 
LXX and the NT acquires the sense of ‘ unclean ’ 
or ‘ forbidden ’ (seo below, ‘ Greek ’ section) ; in 
gemem in the secondary meaning of * vile,’ ‘ mean ’ ; 
and m ‘ common’ in a bad sense. The sacred flint 
in Paradise was ‘profaned first by the Serpent, 
by hnn first made common and unhallowed ’ ( Para- 
dise Lost, ix. 930). But the adjective still retains 
its indifferent sense in modem Judaism. At the 
same time, * unclean ’ is brought into opposition 
to ‘holy,’ which comes (e q. Lv 6 n , cf. v. 1 ®) to be 
considered as a stronger variety of puie, clean, its 
one-time contrast. 

(6) In this evolution, morals play a part. Morally, 
‘pure’ cannot be separated from ‘holy’ (Is l 18 ) 
This is true of every language, because in ethics 
the ‘holy’ cannot mean the forbidden, but the 
thing that is commanded (Bee below, § 14) Not 
only ethics, but practical considerations of human 
life and civilization in general, draw ‘holy’ and 
‘clean’ more closely together and set them in 
opposition to ‘unclean,’ as we shall see in the next 
paragraph Their correlation approaches the form : 

c ^ Rn - But this process cannot be 00111- 

profaue unclean 

pleted without ritualizing religion so as to leave 
mere rules and forms devoid of mystery and in- 
dwelling power, or without a certain secularizing 
of religion. ‘Holy’ must lose most of its tabu- 
character, i.e its awe-inspiring mystery ; and 
* pure ’ or * clean ’ becomes the chief word m re- 
ligion instead of ‘ holy.’ All the dangerous ele- 
ment in religion is included in the unclean, all the 
valuable element in the clean. At the same time, 
‘pure’ or ‘clean’ expresses a stronger idea and 
receives a wider signification, as we shall see. 
Holy-profane vanishes from religion to a certain 
extent. All existence is divided into clean and 
unclean, where the clean includes also the tabus 
that have advanced to the divine, valuable side of 
existence. Such a process is positively favoured 
in Avestan religion by the practical purposes of 
culture that prevail. The Avestan dualism is a 
conflict between clean and unclean. This contrast 
prevails over the religious difference between holy 
and common. In India the same process was nega- 
tively favoured by the dethroning of the gods in 
favour of the sacrifice, the sacri fleers, the ascetics, 


by whose favour the gods resided in heaven (Inst, 
of Vifnu, xix. 20 ff.). The divine lost its strong 
tabu-character, and was not capable of enhancing 
holiness. In Semitic religions, and, to a certain 
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extent, in Roman heathenism, ‘holy,’ instead of 
yielding place to ‘clean,’ became the chief term, 
because tne awe and dread remained in or were 
introduced into the feeling towards the divine. 

(c) Especially in Semitic cult and piety the God- 
head appeared as an overwhelming power. This 
is nowhere felt so strongly as in Mosaism (with its 
descendants). Notwithstanding the emphasis laid 
upon morality m the prophets from Moses onwards, 
‘holy’ was never displaced by ‘clean’ or iden- 
tified with it. Tiie moral feeling contributed to 
widen the gulf between holy and unclean. The 
supernatural and active power in the Godhead 
worked still more m this direction. Here the 
divinity became ‘ holy ’ m an emphatic sense. Be- 
tweon the holy and the unclean an intermediate 
realm was left of indifferent and permitted, i.e. 
‘profane* (or ‘common’) and ‘clean ‘things, with a 
tendency m ‘ common’ to decline to ‘ unclean,’ and 
holy 

in ‘ clean ’ to rise towards ‘ holy ’ . clean common 
unclean. 

But even in those passages in the OT where this 
process has advanced furthest, it never identifies 
‘ holy ’ and ‘ clean ’ * Holy * is too mysterious, 

powerful, and divme ; God^s holiness, being His 
own essence, not primarily His relation to men 
(cf. Ezk 36 JJ ), implies danger ; there is nothing so 
much to be feared as the mvino. Here not every 
danger inherent in the tabu has been banished to 
the unclean. The being not to be treated lightly 
in OT religion is, above all, Jahweh (Ex 19, Is fi 18 6®, 
Jer 2 s , Ezk 20 41 38 19C , and passim). Tabu-holmess 
has made its most important contribution to the 
history of religion by finding room for the awe- 
inspiring, supernatural, and yet active character 
of God characteristic of Mosaism, A reciprocal 
action was exercised by the idea of holiness and by 
the Mosaic-prophetic conception of God. 

12 . Pure. — In the Avesta, as well as to a great 
extent in India, the chief concern, as regards tabu, 
is not to pollute the clean by the unclean. The 
tabu ‘ holy ' has lost its inherent superhuman 
awfulness and power. There is no instance of a 
man being visited with immediate destruction, 
without interference of man or society, through 
coming into too dose contact with the holy-tabu 
The words that come nearest to the idea of per- 
sonal holiness (Skr rdavan, Avest. aSavan ) do not 
suggest any tabu or supernaturalness. ‘Pure,’ 
not ‘holy,’ has become the characteristic word of 
lehgion. In such Indian languages as have not 
borrowed the word and the conception from the 
Arabs, Christian missionaries are at a loss to 
express ‘holy’ in its proper Bense. The Skr. 
word iuddha, parihtddha (and its later forms), 
‘pure,’ ‘dean,’ as a translation of ‘holy’ in ‘Holy 
Ghost,’ the threefold ‘ Holy, holy, holy ’ (Is 6* etc.), 
transfers the idea from tne sphere of Biblical to 
that of Indian religion. The same term, ‘pure,’ 
is used in India for ‘ saint,’ e.g. in the names St. 
Matthew and St. Paul. Man has more to say, tire 
divine-tabu less. We may compare the Talmudic 
* Holy Scriptures defile the hands ’ with the anxiety 
of Parsi imbeds lest the glance of an infidel should 
defile their holy Scriptures. The holy-clean must 
be protected rather than the holy-dreaded. The 
mysterious awfulness of Jahweh has no analogy 
in the Avesta, where everything was divided be- 
tween the Good One and the Evil Terrible One. 
Even Brahmanism retained more of the mystery 
of tabu than Avestism. To both, cattle are tabu- 
holy, i.e. they must not be killed ; they are unclean 
after death, and thus may not be eaten. In India, 
only Pariahs eat the deaa cow {which is often given 
as wages for work). Among both peoples the cow 
is revered. 


'Scratching tho bock ot a cow destroys all guilt, and giving 
her to eat procures exaltation in heaven In the urine of cows 
dwells the Ganges, prosperity dwells in the dust (rising from 
their couch), good fortune in cow dung, and virtue in saluting 
them’ (Intt.Qf Fwpu. xxlii 60 f [SAB vii. 105 (.]). 

But the holy bulla and cows (of Siva, a secondary 
connexion), feeding m the temple - precincts or 
strolling in streets and market-places and allowed 
to do as they please, are unknown to the Farsi 
system. This irrational residue of the tabu-holi- 
ness has its counterpart in the Avesta, m an en- 
hanced cleanness of cows. Thus tabu, apprehended 
as danger, becomes either holy or unclean, if it 
does not keep its undifferentiated character. Tabu, 
apprehended as valuable power, becomes, as we 
have seen, e g , m the OT, ‘ holy.’ But it can also 
take another direction. The valuable thing or 
being may get rid of its mysterious danger and 
become directly clean— not clean m the sense of 
allowed ( noa , Ml), but clean m an accentuated, 
concentrated sense. This is typical of holy-clean 
in the Vendiddd, our second main witness (loosides 
the OT) to the evolution of tabu. We have already 
mentioned the twofold cause the strict theological 
| division of all existence into tho Good (clean) and 
the Evil (unclean), and the practical aims— care of 
cattle and pastures and an ordered life — which in- 
spired the piophet of this religion Almost the 
only instance of anything like original tabu-holi- 
ness is furnished by the haoma (q v ), which, when 

a ared, i.e. fully sanctified and powerful, cannot 
efiled by a corpse (Vend. vi. 43). Here the 
difference comes out between the clean, which 
must be guarded against pollution, and the mana- 
charged holy, n Inch is affected by nothing 
Beings and things exalted above the ordinary 
through their cloanness, but devoid of the awe of 
holiness, are: (1) the cow (Pa. xlvni 6, Vend. m. 
2ff.), the dog extolled above man ( Vend xm. ; cf. 
lv. 40, vi. 1, xv. 45, etc ), the hedgehog, the otter 
(Vend, xiv.), and in a lesser degree otner animals 
(Vend. xvii. 9, xvm. 15 ff.), (2) the elements- the 
earth, fire, water, the punty-holiness of which 4 
explains the exposure of corpses to be eaten by 
animals, a practice which involved a speifal im- 
purity to the Greek mmd (Soph. Antig. 1017); 
(3) plants; (4) tho objects belonging to the holy 
service; the barsorn (q.v.), the bowls, the mortar, 
and the sacred formula. 

All these things must be guarded against pollu- 
tion. At the same time they possess an intrinsic 
power to purify and to restore purity, but less 
effective than that of the haoma. The urine of 
the cow is used, as in India, as a means of puri- 
fication { Vend . xix. 21 ff. ). If a cow has eaten of a 
corpse, she becomes pure of herself after a year 
(vii. 76 f.), whereas a man in the same case must be 
put to death without any possibility of purification 
(vii. 23 f.). As to the dog, the purifying look, the 
sag-dxd (see Death [Parsi]), seems also to be an 
attribute of the corpse-devouring birds ( Vend. vii. 
29 ff. , viii. 16 ff. ). Sometimes the eating (viu. 99 ff. ), 
sometimes the look (\b. 16), appears to be the means 
by which these animals lessen the impurity of 
corpses. Since all animals belong either to Anura 
Mazda or to Aura Mainyu, there are many that 
take part in the fight against the devils ; all the 
animals of Ahura Mazda are clean; but we can 
still traoe something of an original tabu in the 
extra cleanness and purifying power of some of 
them. The same clean power resides in the ele- 
ments. Clothes infected by a dead body are rubbed 
with earth to be cleansed (Vend. vii. 15). The 
cleansing capacity of fire is universal. A corpse 
that has been exposed to the light of the sun 
during one year con work no more harm (vii. 

45 f. j cf. v. 13). Water is used against uncleannesa 
everywhere. It has the power of purifying itself 
when it has rained on & dead body (v. 19). In 
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India, purification is effected by water, earth, 
air, sun, etc. (Inst, of Visnu, xxu. 88, 91). There 
also earth has a special cleansing power ( Mann , v. 
136). Hot water mixed with sulphur and gold- 
dust has the power of levealing guilt (Vend, iv. 
46, 64), and so nas the well-known ordeal by melted 
metal. The tests by water and by fire occupy 
an important place among the ordeals prescribed 
by Indian law (‘ Quotations from Nfirada,' vi. [SBE 
xxxiii. 247 ff.]). The holy formula, which purifies 
with water and fire ( Vend. vui. 72, xn. 2), is neces- 
sary against destruction ( Vend. xix. 8 f. j cf. xvm. 
8f.). The position and practical character of the 
clean-holy m the Avesta are seen perhaps most 
clearly in a fifth group of things and actions, which 
work against impurity, the weapon of the devils. 
Something of the same practical sense is occa- 
sionally found m the agricultural Indian lay 
society . 

* Among all modes of purification, purity in (the acquisition 
of) wealth U declared to be the best , for he is pure who gains 
wealth with clean hands, not he who purifies himself with earth 
and water ’ (Lawt oj Manu, v 106 [SILK xxv. 187J) ‘Of all pure 
things, pure food is pronounced the most excellent ’ The 
learned is also purified by forgiveness of Injuries, by liberality, 
etc ( Inst of VtfQU, xxli 89f , Manu,v 107) But austerities, 
the renouncing of the world (I nut of Kifpu, xxu 01), and 
abstinence (Manu, v 169) belong to a higher state of purity 
and religion 

In the Avesta the point of view is moro consci- 
ously conceived and more consistently carried out. 
A house with priest, cattle, woman, children ( Vend. 
iii. 2, iv 47), tiie cultivating of corn, grass, fruit- 
trees, irugating and draining (Vend, in 4, 23 fl., 
30 ff ), good appetite (ni. 33, iv. 48), the giving of 
food (xiv. 17) and other gifts (ill. 34 f. ), the filling 
up of the burrows of Anra Mainyu’s animals 
(ni. 22), the building of bridges (xiv. 16), etc., are 
co-ordinated as purifying means with, e.g., the holy 
power of the cow and the dog. Likewise the un- 
clean is assimilated to acts injurious to industry 
and culture 

There is a stock of tabus common to Brahmanism 
and Avestism (see, e g , the Laws of Manu, v., and 
the Institutes of Vtfnu, xxii. ff.); but the differ- 
ence Incomes obvious (a) in that more consistent 
utilitarian tendency of Avestan purity which, of 
course, is not carried out, but permits many baibar- 
ous tabu-ntes, e.g. at child-birth, to remain ; ( b ) 
in the high appreciation of purity, cleansing, yaoz/i- 
dao, which is considered already in the Odthds ( Ys. 
xlviii. 6) as the greatest thing next to birth ( Vend 
v. 21, x. 18) ; the law of purity is the foremost woid 
(v. 24 ff.) ; tho devils tremble before the man that 
smells of purity after death (xix. 33) ; and (c) m 
the dualistic systematizing of clean and unclean. 
Something of the same process occurs in the OT. 
The gloomy character of the tabu-day gives place 
to the rest (Ex 20 10 , Dt 6 ia ’ w ) and the delight (Neh 
8**-) of the Sabbath. 

13. Exceptions to tabu-rules are due, in most 
cases, to practical considerations. The claims of 
real life prevail to a certain extent over the rule of 
infection by tabu-holy (Hag 2 U ) or tabu-unclean (Lv 
1 1 8 *®*, but see Hag 2“). According to Vend. v. 3 f . , 
a bird that has eaten of a corpse does not defile tho 
tree on which it perches; v. 6f., infection of the 
dead brought by wolf or fox does not spoil the irri- 
gated field; viu. 34, a dried corpse does no harm ; 
vii. 71, a woman may dnnk pure water although 
she has brought forth a still-born cliild. The motive 
is assigned in Vend. v. 4 : otherwise the whole of 
the created world would become polluted, because 
innumerable creatures die. In the case of the cow 
becoming clean of herself in one year ( Vend. vii. 
76 f. ), we cannot decide whether this is due to her 
own dynamic purity or is an exception for practical 
reasons. To the same category belongs the uni- 
versal rule that the corpse of a clean animal does 
not defile (cf. Lv 6 s ll u ). According to Indian 


law, the hand of an artisan, things exposed for sole 
in a shop, food given to a Brahman (if not by 
a SQdra), or food obtained by begging, which a 
student holds in his hand, the moutli of a woman 
in the process of kissing, a bird m pecking fruit, a 
dog when catching a deer, and flesh of animals killed 
by a dog, etc., are always pure notwithstanding 
the logic of tabu-infection (Manu, v. 120 ff., Inst, of 
Vtfnu, xxii. 48 ff. ). Carpenters and other work- 
men are not to be hindeied in their work by de- 
filement. To the group of practical exceptions 
belongs also the rule that impurity does not 
arise when the whole country is afflicted with a 
calamity, or in times of great public distress, such 
as an epidemic or a famine (Inst, of Vtptu, xxii. 
51, 54 f.). In these instances the peaantry of laws 
of cleanness is temporarily abrogated by the hard 
necessities of life. Quite different are the excep- 
tions noted in the Avesta which are due to the 
logio of dualism. The corpse of the a&avan (holy, 
ious man) is unclean, because Ins death means a 
efeat to life and holiness. On the other hand, 
the wicked becomes pure after death: Ins death 
is an advantage ; the infection of a dead body 
diminishes with the" holiness of the man during his 
life until it disappears in the case of tho ungodly 
( Vend. v. 35 ff., xu. 1 ff ). For that leason a dead 
dog is impure (vi. 1). On the contrary, there is the 
clerical exception in Bralunamsm of the priest 
Brahman being so holy as to remain clean also 
after death. The indwelling holy power overcomes 
impurity in different degrees according to its 
strength. The impurity lasts ten days for a Brah- 
man ; it lasts twelve for a K§atriva, fifteen for a 
VaiSya, and a month for a Sfldra (Manu, v. 83). On 
several occasions the indwelling power is exempt 
from any defilement. The taint of impurity does 
not fall on kings, at least while engagea in the dis- 
charge of their duties; on devotees pei forming a 
vow ; or on a man engaged m a sacrificial cere- 
mony (Manu, v. 94 ; Inst, of Vifnu, xxu. 48 if.). 
When the ceremonies connected with the installa- 
tion of the monument of a deity or marriage rites 
have begun, imparity is powerless— it cannot arise 
(Inst, of Vuynu, xxii. 53). The explanation of the 
fact that no impurity attaches to the king — viz. 
because he incarnates the eight guardian -deities of 
the world, who cause and remove purity and im- 
purity of mortals (Manu, v. 96 f.)— is evidently of a 
secondary character ; the leal reason is found in his 
own power of holiness or in tho claims of practical 
life. 

14. Holiness and morals. — In tho tabu-inter- 
dicts, what wo call moral rules and ritual or 
‘superstitious’ commandments are intermingled 
without any attempt at differentiation. In the 
Congo the laws belonging to the fetish Mbuzi 
contain such prescriptions as not to eat newly 
slaughtered meat, not to steal, not to lie, not to 
stand upright when stirring the contents of a pot, 
not to whistle m the twilight, not to drink palm- 
wine without having a cap on the head (E. Nor- 
denskiifld, pp. 123, 146). Amongst the rules pre- 
scribed for a snataka, a young Br&hman who has 
just completed his studentship, are, e q., not to 
carry water and fire at the same time, not to drink 
out of his joined hands, not to step over a rope to 
which a calf is tied, always to speak the trutn, to 
conduct himself as an Aryan, to take pleasure in 
the Veda, never to hurt any being, to restrain his 
senses, etc. ( Gautama , ix. [SBE li. 218 ff.]; cf. 
Apastaniba, i. II. 30 [SBE ii. 92 ff.). In cb. 126 of 
the Egyp, Book of the Dead the departed protests 
his purity : * I have not oppressed the feeble one 
... I have not degraded anybody ... I have not 
let any one hunger ... I am not a murderer . . . 
not an adulterer . . .* The ritual of the Great 
Purification, 0-harai, in Shinto ceremonial, counts 
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among ‘heavenly sins’ : to destroy the divisions 
between the rice-fields, to put sticks in the rice- 
fields, to flay living animals backwards ; and among 
‘earthly sins’: leprosy, incest, snake-bite, killing 
the cattle of another, sorcery (H. Weipert, ‘Das 
Slim togebet der grossen Iteinigung,’ in Mitteil. 
der deutschen Ges. fur Nutur - una Vblkerkundc 
Ostasiens, 1901, Snppl ; E. Satow and K. Florenz, 
‘Ancient Japanese ltituals, ’ m TASJ vii. ix 
xx vn. 1). Similarly, the Law of Holiness in Lv 19 
includes fear of mother and father, prohibition of 
theft, of deceit, of lying, as well as prohibitions 
against eating anything with the blood or round- 
ing the corners ot the head 
The tabu imperative covers a very wide area in 
primitive and barbarous culture. In higher civil- 
ization a process of reduction takes place. At the 
samo time the ldoa of obligation is deepened. The 
separation of otlues from ritualistic rules belongs 
to a higher moial appreciation of holy and un- 
clean, represented m Gieece and Home by thinkeiR 
and poets fiom Heraclitus (frag. 6, in H. Diels, 
Fragment e der Votsofaatiker 9 , Berlin, 1912, l 78), 
e.g. Diogenes of .Sinope (cleansing water cannot 
tako away a moral fault any more than a gram 
limtu-al blunder; will an initiated thief have a 
better lot in Iludes than Epaminondos? [Diog. 
Laeit. vi 2. 42], Ciceio, de Leg li. 10 24 : ‘aninu 
lftbes nee diuturmtato evanes< ere nec omnibus ullis 
elui potest,' etc. ) These protests probably referred 
to the cathaitics of the Mysteries (q v.) and of 
Orplusm {qv.). Orplusni started as a special, 
higher ‘ holiness, 1 hyvela. Primitive tabu-rules on 
food, clothing, sexual life, etc., were revised and 
united into an ascetic and pedantic ‘orphic life,’ 
destined to secure a happy life aftei death. This 
was the theory of the great Pythagoras also, with I 
whom a higher morality prevailed. In opposing the 
later purifying Orphic charlatans, and in taking 
cleanness in a purely moral sense ( = righteousness 
[Rep. 864]), Plato enhanced the ascetic tendency of 
the Apollonian, Orphic, and Pythagorean cathartics 
(the soul must be delivered from the body even in 
this life thiough spiritual occupation, ‘philosophy,’ 
and completely after death [Phcedo, 66 ff.]), and 
tho roligious character of ethics as a means of 
salvation and happiness in the life to come (Phcedo, 
86 ft*. ; a more positive appiociation of moials pre- 
vails in the lieu, and other dialogues). The moral- 
ization of holiness and clennnoss is urged in the 
OT by Amos and othei prophets, and distinctly 
stated by Christ (Mk 7 JW ). The general principle 
of Lv 19, etc., ‘Yo shall bo holy: for I the Loid 
your Got! am holy,’ is repeated in 1 P l 19 , but 
applied to moral behaviour (dvacrpo^i), v. 18 ), and 
the quotation ‘ holy people ’ in 1 P 2* has no ntual 
meaning. The paradoxical claim laid on the whole 
people to be holy (see above, § x) receives a new 
and higher significance in this way, and can be 
fulhlleu without any limiting or clericalizing of 
life 

In India, Buddha opposed an outward and non- 
moral conception of purity. At the end of the 
Dhammapada, a set of verses explain what it means 
to be a true Brahman : 

*A man does not become a Brahman by his platted hair, hv 

la family, nr hv hlrlh • In ohnm tlmm Is 


hi* family, or by birth ; In whom there Is truth and righteous- 
ness, he is blessed, lie is a Br&hman What is the use of platted 
hair, O fool I what of the raiment of goat-skins ? Within 
thee there is ravening, but the outside thou inakost clean' 
(Dkammap. xxvi 3031*. [SJBBx.*pt i p 01 ]). 

According to the Sutta-Nipata, Kassapa ex- 
plained the sin of eating raw flesh (dmagandha) in 
this way : 

• Destroying living beings, killing, cutting, binding, stealing, 
speaking falsehood, fraud and deception, worthless reading, 
intercourse with another's wife, this is dmagandha, but not the 
‘ ating of flesh ’ • Neither the flesh of Ash, nor fasting, nor 
nakedness, nor tonsure . purify a mortal who has not con- 
quemi his doubt 1 (Sutta-Xip. ii. 2. 4 (241), il. 2. 11 [248], in 
bJJExipt ii. p. 80 A.). 


In Buddhist polemics against Brahmanism the 
question of purifications always played a part: if 
water could cleanse from sins, frogs and tortoises, 
water-snakes and dolphins, would get to heaven 
and be happy. The title of the Pali work, the 
Visuddhi-magga of Buddhaglio^a, ‘The Way of 
Purity,’ has nothing to do with ritualistic purifica- 
tions (H. C. Warren, Buddhism m Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass 1900, passim ; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Lit. ii. i. [Leipzig, 1913], p. 164 ff.). 
The momentous step in the evolution of holiness 
and purity consists m this, that holiness becomes a 
personal quality of the deity and of man, instead of 
being a substance in things as well as in wills. This 
evolution is favoured by autonomous moral refine- 
ment, as in Greece, India, and China, and also by 
the preponderating conception of the deity as an 
ethical will, as in.Mosaisui. Tho later process has 
had the greater importance for the intei nal history 
of religion. As to man, ‘holiness’ letamed its 
aspect of something supornatuial and divine in the 
NT, notwithstanding its being moralized and per- 
sonalized. In its essence, holiness does not depend 
on man, but is a divine influence. But the malting 
holy of man by God obliges man to strive for per- 
fection. Holy means ‘ good,’ ‘ perfect ’ in an ethical 
sense in so far as religion implies ethics. It is 
used of God (Jn 17 11 ). His name (Lk I 4 ®), the city 
(Mt 4 & ), and temple (1 Co 3 17 ) connected with His 
service ; of Christ (Mk I s4 ) ; the angels (8 s8 ) ; of 
the prophets (Lk 1 7U ), the men (Mt 27") and women 
(1 P 3 6 ) of old ; of John the Baptist (Mk 6 ,i0 ) ; and 
of Christians as God’s sacred property and servants 
(Ho l 7 , 1 Co l a , I P 2 s ), bound, therefore, to purity 
in life (Eph l 4 , 1 Co 6”). The language isiitual- 
lstic (Ro 12 1 ll 10 [hr8tfruit, see above, § 7 (c)j, Jn 
Iqs 171#) . the sense is personal and moral, but 
it is entnely kept under the sway of xeligious 
sacredness. 

15. In the Church ‘holy’ nover became a merely 
ethical word, but chiefly suggests divine, super- 
natural power. The original meaning of santirc 
and sanrtus in the heathen Roman language re- 
calls tabu, ‘well defined,’ ‘paiticiilaily marked,’ 
as far as sancitus, sanctus meant definitus, destin- 
ed us, detciminatus (G. Link, De vocis ' sanctus' usu 
pagano, Konigsberg, 1910, p, 9). It was used of 
things, places, and men, withdrawn from the com- 
mon and ordinary (see below, * Roman’ section). In 
early Christianity all thefaithful were called ‘ saints,’ 
because they had been selected and separated by 
God from the worldly life and common humanity — 
which meant also essentially a moral change and a 
severe moral obligation. But the word sanctus 
was used especially of the departed biethren and 
of the martyrs, over whose remains altars were 
erected as centres of divine holy power as well as 
of pious commemoration. Later on, sanctus indi- 
cated the religious dignity of the rehgiosi, monks and 
priests. In the 5th and 6th centuries this honour- 
able title \sas usually reserved for the bishops, 
until the word ‘ saint r finally received the sense it 
has kept in the Roman Catholio Church— that of 
one wno receives and also deserves the general 
veneration of the religious community. The re- 
cognition of a dead believer as a saint depended 
upon the verified fact that he had had a festival of 
his own for a long time past, that his tomb had 
been held in special honour, eto. (H. Delehaye, 

* Sanctus,’ in Analecta Bollanduxna, Brussels, 1909, 
xxviii. 145 ff. ; cf. Les Ortgmes du cults des martyrs, 
do. 1912). VlTien the Church became more scrupu- 
lous about the dignity of saint and began to sub- 
mit the claims to it made by local heroes of piety 
or of some religious genius to a regular Roman 
commission, primary importance was, and is still, 
attributed to miracles performed by the alleged 
holy person before or after his death. 
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Here we encounter, in a higher sphere, the same 
test as is applied by primitive peoples — to learn 
whether the departed possesses the power of holi- 
ness or not (cf. above, § 9 ( 1 ) (a)), whether his bones, 
when touched, or his soul, when invoked in prayer, 
are capable of healing sick people, revealing guilt, 
and accomplishing other wonders. The chief ques- 
tion about holiness is not i Did he or she attain to 
moral perfection? but, in fidelity to the essence 
and tradition of religion, Was there something 
divine or supernatural about the man? (cf. P. 
Chauvin, Qu’est-ce qu’un saint f Paris, 1910). We 
may refer to the important rdle played in the process 
of canonization of Joan of Arc (introduced in 1869, 
ended by the decree of Pius X. on 11th April 
1909) by certain healing miracles performed by 
her on nuns who implored her help, even at the 
end of last century. The underlying thought is 
that holiness means revelation of divine power. 
Only religion might recognize that supernatural 
manifestation, not in cases of auto-suggestion or 
the like, but in creative genius, high personal 
idealism, and ready obedience to the mysteries of 
divine guidance and to vocation. Joan of Arc 
could well stand that more severe test. See, 
further, Holiness (NT and Christian). 

16 . Holiness has had its most notable histoiy in 
Western civilization with its antecedents. There 
it has become the greatest word in religion, the 
last word of piety so far, as well as the first. 
Western observers, who form their conception of 
religion from Biblical or Islamic examples of piety, 
have often been struck by the lelative absence of 
awe m Eastern religions. In the West (using this 
term in a wide seme, to include Persia ; cf. Wassi- 
lieff-Conrady-Stube, Die Erschliessung Chinas, 
Leipzig, 1909, § 61) the unweakened sense of the 
' holy r has accompanied religion all through its 
history and has gamed strength on the heights of 
religious experience. But at the same time magi- 
cal practice and ‘superstitious’ feelings, which 
still survive in modified forms in the lower strata 
of civilization and in highly cultured and delicately 
orgaiAzed minds, still draw their nourishment from 
a primitive conception of the holy. 

X7. The imperative and unconditioned character 
of the holy, being anterior to any definite idea of 
divine commandments (cf. K. T. Preuss, * Der 
Ursprung der Religion und Kunst,’ in Globus , 
Ixxxvi. [1904] 321 ff., 355 ff., 375 ff.), cannot be 
derived from it. Nor lias it originated m pre- 
cautions for the soul (§ 5 ), nor in calculations of 
negative magic (§§ 6 and 7 ) or of hygiene. To say 
that the categorical tabu is an initial mistake of 
humanity (§ 8 ) gives no explanation, only an 
appreciation. The time - honoured sociological 
theory recognizes the momentous importance of 
society to religion. But, as far as lower culture is 
concerned, the derivation of the holy institutions 
and beings from a mysterious apprehension of 
society seems to be artificial. In the higher cul- 
ture, holiness and mysticism most consciously put 
their ideals beyond society. According to the history 
of religion itself, the conception of the tabu results, 
as we have seen, in the idea of the supernatural. 

LrmiATUU —This is indicated in the article. See also T. 
WAchter, Reinheitsvortchnjten im oneeh Suit, Giessen, 1010 ; 
B. Fehrle, Die kultuch * Reutehheit im AUertum, do 1910. 

Nathan SOderblom. 

HOLINESS (Greek). —In its ordinary use 
'holiness* is a word both of religious and of high 
ethical significance. But, while it is always a 
religious word, it has often little or no ethical 
content. Thus, in primitive religion, holiness is 
often conceived as physical, though doubtless with 
an implioit sense of something deeper. It is an 
essentially physical quality inherent in persons or 
things reckoned divine, or, on the negative side, 


it is freedom from bad spirits, which are oonceived 
as physical, and against whion physical precautions 
are taken (W. R. Smith, Bel. Sem .*, London, 1894, 
p. 161 ; J. E. Harrison, Proltg. to the Study of Gr 
Bel. 3 , Cambridge, 1908, pp. 39, 105, etc.). Some- 
times, again, ' holiness ’ indicates what is merely 
formal, as the relation in which a particular place 
stands to a divine being, or a restriction upon 
human freedom to enter within it (W. R. Smith, 
1 18, 150). It would be easy to illustrate these non- 
ethical conceptions, as well as the tabu customs 
founded upon them (ef. Stiderblom’a art. Holiness 
above), from the history of Greek, especially 
primitive Greek, religion. But in the present 
article we shall deal only with the higher concep- 
tion of holiness, meaning thereby, on the one hand, 
the moral perfection of God, and, on the othor, 
human goodness viewed in relation to God. How 
and how far did the idea of holiness, as thus defined, 
enter into Greek religious thought? 

x. Greek national religion.— From at least as 
early as tiie Homeric age two contrasted types of 
worship prevailed in Greece. The one was dnected 
to the sunny deities of Olympus, the other to the 
gloomy chthoman, or under-world, poweis (cf. W. 
M. Ramsay, m HDB v 143). The lattei is usually 
regarded as the earlier of the two, and, though ft 
never became a paitof the national religion, was 
preserved in local cults throughout the historic 
period (cf. Harrison, p. 11 , and passim ; L. R. 
Parnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909). In spite of 
serious defects, it contained much of ethical value, 
which, as Ave shall see, entered into later Greek 
religious thought. Meantime our concern is ivith 
the religion which centred in the Olympian gods 
and goddesses. Canonized by Homer and Hosiod, 
these beeametheobjectsof national, or pan-Hellenic, 
as distinct from merely local, worship. 

For our present purpose Ave may consider this 
national religion, first w its popular, and then in 
its literary, aspect. 

(1) Popular religion. — The Gieek religion Avaa 
one of easy trust in tho gods, of simple and seiene 
piety. It was satisfied to acknowledge the blessings 
of the gods by tho payment of traditional ob- 
servance. Such a religion was prone to become 
' the art of giving something in order to get more 
in return, a species of higgling in the celestial 
market’ (F. B Jevons, Introd to Hist of Bel., 
London, 1896, p. 224), and this is in fact the account 
given by Socrates in the Euthyphro (Plato, Euth. 
14 E) of the current conception of holiness (6<ti6ti)s). 
Plato may have rated the popular religion too low 
(cf. F. B. Jevons, Introd. to The Makers of Hellas, 
by E.E.G., London, 1903, p. xxiv). Its sacrifices 
must often have expressed real gratitude. But it 
is certainly true that the idea of moral punty, as 
a matter vitally ailecting man’s relations to the 
gods, was foreign to the spirit of Greek religion. 
That spirit Avas essentially one with the spint of 
Greek art, which derived its inspiration not from the 
supernatural, but from the visible, world. Hence 
the Greek gods were but magnified men, superior, 
as G. L. Dickinson points out, in external gifts 
such as strength, beauty, and immortality, but not 
in spiritual or even moral attributes. This being 
so, the average Greek did not trouble about bis 
spiritual relation to the gods. ‘To the Puritan, 
the inward relation of tho soul to God is every- 
thing ; to the average Greek, one may say broadly, 
it was nothing* (Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, 
London, 1896, p. 18). Greek ethics no less than 
Greek religion was dominated by the artistic spirit. 
And hence human goodness meant to tho Greek, 
not indeed a relation to the gods, but an inward 
harmony. ‘ The good man was the man who was 
beautiful— beantinil in Soul ’ (ib. 134). 

(2) Literary ideals. — Here we shall consider 
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chiefly the moral aspect in winch the gods are 
presented to us in Greek literature. In Homer 
and Ilesiod, from whom popular religion drew its 
chief inspiration, we can hardly be said to find any 
idea of divine holiness. It is true that Homer 
often presents the gods, especially Zeus, in a noble 
and even sublime moral aspect. He and Hesiod 
habitually regard them as the champions of Justice, 
whom the latter even describes as the daughter of 
Zeus (Opp. 254]. Yet their conduct, as reflected 
in the myths, is often an outrage upon morality 
And the reason is that moral perfection was not 
felt or Been to be an essential part of the divine 
nature. ‘Never,’ says Nttgelsbach, speaking of 
Homer, ‘is an epithet applied to the Godhead, 
indicating a consciousness similar to that with 
winch the Bible speaks of the holiness of the true 
God’ (Homer. Theologie *, Nuremberg, 1861, p. 31) 
But as time goes on we meet with deeper concep- 
tions of the divine nature. Not only is polytheism 
gradually purged of its grosser elements, not only 
is there nri approach to monotheism m the mote 
assured supremacy of Zeus over the other gods (J, 
Adam, llclty. Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, 
p. 83 ; J. P. Mahafly, Social Life in Greece, London, 
1875, p 94), but Zeus is himself regarded m a 
more spiritual aspect. This is particularly true of 
ASsehylus and Sophocles. In A£schylus ‘we find 
an ideal of divine righteousness which is strikingly 

J arallel to that of Ilebrew prophecy ’ (L. Campbell, 
Iclig. in Gr. Lit., London, 1898, p 380) Sophocles, 
on the other hand, comes nearer the Christian 
standpoint m the moie gracious aspect under which 
he viows the divine justice ‘Zeus is no longer 
solely the awful dispenser of doom, but “he hath 
Mercy for the partner of his throne ” ’ (A. M. Adam, 
in Early Ideals of Righteousness, Edinburgh, 1910; 
Soph. (Ed. Col . 1298 ; cf. Phil. 196). The idea of 
divine punty, however, was especially associated 
with Apollo (L It. Earn ell, in HDB v. 145) And 
the growing conception of the divine nature is 
measured by the purity which Apollo demanded of 
his worshippers At first it was freedom from 
homicidal guilt, and such as could be attained by 
litual ; later it was viewed as inward, and as 
extending to all the relations of hfe (ib. 145, 147 ; 
E.E.G., Makers of Hellas, p. 335 tf. ; cf. esp. the 
story of Glaucus, m Herod, vi 86). 

2 . Mystical conceptions of holiness.— From the 
ideas of holiness proper to the national religion we 
pass to othors, different in kind, and likewise more 
profound, which flourished during the period of its 
decadence. Before considering them, however, m 
detail, we have to ask how the phase of thought 
from which they sprang entered as a powerful, 
though not, as we shall see, a wholly new, factor 
into the religious life of Greece. 

In the 6th cent. B.C. the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor were profoundly stirred by a now spirit of 
religious mysticism, which probably came to them 
from the Semitic peoples (cf. W. II. Smith, 358), 
and also by a new spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
These influences were widely diffused by various 
teachers, and by tho end of the 5th cent, had 
revolutionized the religions thought of Groece. It 
was, says Campbell, ‘one of those epochs in the 
history of our race which mark a wide-spread 
access of spiritual vitality’ (p. 127). Greek philo- 
sophy was undermining traditional belief in the 
more thoughtful minds. And side by side with 
the intellectual awakening there was a * deepening 
sense of guilt requiring atonement, of pollution 
crying for purgation ’ (to. 128), which many sought 
to satisfy, partly by an ascetic discipline, and 
partly by mystical ntes, including a sacramental 
meal, which was regarded as an act of union with 
tho divine. Such, as far as we need describe it 
here, nos tho chai actor of the Orphic movement, 


which powerfully affected Uieek religious life from 
the 6th cent, onwards. Although it probably owed 
much to foreign influence — including its chief 
mystery, tho sacramental feast — yet Orphiam 
appealed to a religious instinct already potent m 
the old chthonian religion, previously mentioned, 
namely, to its piofound sense of evil, seen in the 
conception of the Erinyes (q.v ; cf. Harrison, 6, 
29, 213), and in ntes of purification (t b. 24-29, 
162). It should be added that philosophy and 
mysticism were to a large extent out two aspects 
of a single movement. Orphism had its speculative 
side, while philosophers like Pythagoras and, at a 
lator time, Plato were steeped in mysticism. There 
can be no doubt that speculation and mysticism 
had much to do with the growing spirituality of 
the national religion (cf. HDB v. 147), but they 
were both foreign to its spirit. We have now 
to examine conceptions of holiness which were 
essentially mystical, though they were to some 
extent reflected in Greek philosophy. 

In doing this we are directly and chiefly con- 
cerned with the human aspect of holiness. It is 
true that Greek philosophy sometimes lays stiess 
on the goodness of God. Thus we find m Plato 
(Ren. ii. 379 A) that the fundamental duty pre- 
scribed for teachers of the young is to repiesent 
God as He really is, and that the first article of 
their teaching must be that God is good. But there 
is nothing m such teaching that might not have 
been applied to the Zeus of the national religion. 
It is true also that a deepened conception oi the 
divine nature is involved in Orphism ; but as this, 
like all mystical lehgion, is primarily concerned 
with inner experience, we shall discuss it rather m 
connexion with the human aepoct of holiness. 

(1) Holiness as likeness to God.— Humanly re- 
garded, holiness is more than goodness. It always 
involves a relation to God But the relation, and 
with it the nuance of the idea of holiness, vanes. 
Perhaps its most familiar implicate is that of like- 
ness to God. The conception became prominent 
in Greek religious thought chiefly through tho 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. Probably 
Pythagoras owed it to the influence of the mys- 
teries, as it is closely related to the essential kin- 
ship of the human and divine natures, which is a 
cardinal doctrine of Orphism. ‘ The Pythagorean 
ethical doctrine . . . has a thoroughly religious 
character • to follow God and to become like Him 
is its highest principle’ (Zeller, Prc-Socratic Phil., 
London, 1881, i. 491 ; cf. also E E.G., 335, W. H. S. 
Jones, Greek Morality in relation to Institutions, 
London, 1906, p. 7, and authorities cited by those 
two writers). The same doctrine, which is hinted 
at by Socrates, occupies a prominent position in 
the teaching of Plato, whose ‘conception of the 
ethical end ... is “assimilation to God ” — bpolamt 

’ (J. Adam, 401 ; cf. also p. 18, and Jones, 
155 ; tor Plato, cf. Theast. 176 B, Laws, 716 C, Tim. 
29-30). W e cannot here attempt to trace fully the 
influence of this idea in Greek literature, but we 
may add that it is reflected in the cardinal doctrine 
of the Stoics, that man should live according to 
Nature — which, in their view, was only another 
name of God. 

(2) Holiness as communion with God. — But, 
again, the relation to God implied in holiness is 
often thought of as communion. This aspect of 
holiness is represented in the mystic union with his 
god which tne Orphio regarded as the goal and 
crown of the spiritual life. The god in question 
was Dionysos Zagreu*, who was born again after 
his dismemberment py the Titans. And it is 
significant that Dion/sos, though admitted to the 
Olympic pantheon in pis character as a wine-god — 
an aspect foreign to Orphism— belonged essentially, 
os he does in tnis hieJOrpbio aspect, to tho class of 
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chthonian powers. Like the worshipper in that 
old religion, the Orphic sought deliveranoe from 
evil, but his conception of evil was more ethical. 
And, while to the former purity meant freedom 
from divine anger, to the latter it meant union 
with the divine life. Holiness in this high Orphic 
sense is txridrift. The words Hyios and lepdt also 
refer to holiness, the holiness that comes of conse- 
cration — in the former case, to the powers of the 
lower world, in the latter, to those of Olympus. 
But in both the consecration is thought of ohiefly 
in its negative aspect, as prohibition or tabu ; it is 
the devotion to unseen powers, in which the idea 
of the blessing readily passes into that of the curse. 
On the other hand, Saiot and &ai6rt)t are words of 
positive content. Their prevailing sense is that of 
freedom, which to the Orphic meant freedom from 
the bonds of the flesh, or moral purity (Harrison, 
57 If , 505 f. ). * Consecration {dmir^t), perfectpurity 
issuing in divinity, is . . . the keynote of Orphic 
faith, the goal of Orphic ritual ’ (ift. 478). 

We have been dealing with what may be called 
the mystical aspect of holiness. But in this sense 
especially holiness may be said to involve the 
element of love, which is itself an aspect of good- 
ness. It is just here, however, that we see the 
limitations of the Greek idea of holiness. Even 
the Oiphic, though steeped in the mysticism of 
love, did not perceive that holiness and love are 
really inseparable ideas. Accordingly, in actual 
lehgion he turned to Dionysos, in mystical dogma 
to Eros, or Love. Eros is to the Orphic the Creator 
of all things; especially he is thought of as the 
source of life, and of life’s ecstasy (of. Hamson, 
ch. xu.). But he is not a god of holiness j he is a 
poetical as much as a religious conception. Yet 
the Orphic did unconsciously associate holiness 
with love, since he showed that the pathway to 
both lay through a mystical union with the 
divine. 

Orphic views bad a doep influence on Greek 
literature. Of this, so far as concerns our subject, 
two illustrations may bo given : 

{a) ^Euripides — Euripides is certainly not to be 
described as an exponent of Orphism. On the 
other hand, the Bacchcc, whatever may be its 
central motive, is full of Orphic mysticism. 

' No other ancient poem shows so rapturous a feeling of the 
kinship between man and nature. The very hills are ,r thnlled 
with ecstasy " in sj mpathy with the frenzied votaries of the god 
(Batch 720). We feel that Dionysus has beoome a power pul- 
sating' throughout the whole of nature, both inorganic and 
organic, making the universe into a living, breathing whole ; 
and we are stirred with a new sense of unification with the 
mystery that surrounds us ’ (J. Adam, 317). 

Again, we have the Orphic longing for spiritual 
freedom, seen in lines like the following . 

* Happy he, on the weary sea, 

Who hath flea the tempest and won the haven. 

Happy whoso hath risen, free, 

Above his striving 1 ’ 

(Batch 901 ff., Murray’s tr ). 

Finally, Holiness is personified in the chorus 
beginning 'Off (a wdn>a 6cuv ( Bacch . 370) It will be 
seen that she is addressed by her Orphic name, 
and J. E. Harrison refers to her as ‘ Hosia, the real 
Heavenly Justice, she who is Right and Sanctity 
and Freedom and Purity all m one ’ {op. cit. p. 507). 
Nor is her aspect less lofty in Murray’s exquisite 
free rendering of the opening lines of tne chorus : 

'Thou Immaculate on high ; 

Thou Recording Purity , 

Thou that stoopest, Golden Wing, 

Earthward, manward, pitying, 

He&rest thou this angry King ? ’ 

That an idea of holiness as high as it is mystical is 
reflected in the Bacchcc may be safely gathered 
from these citations. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that what we have before 
us is not a monotheistic, still less a Christian, con- 
ception of divine Holiness. The ground note of 
religious feeling in the Bacchcc, here as elsewhere, 


is pantheistic. Holiness is, indeed, personified by 
the poet, and, so regarded, is one among many 
divine beings. But in its religious and ethical 
significance it is simply an aspect, profoundly 
realized, of the divine running through the whole 
of Nature. 

(ft) Plato. —But the Orphio view of holiness is 
most fully reflected in Plato, although to some 
extent modified, chiefly by being rationalized. We 
have seen that Plato described the ethical end as 
assimilation to God. But he also taught that per- 
fection consists in communion with or participation 
in the divine, of which, indeed, as J. Adam lias 
pointed out (p. 436), ‘the theory of likeness is only 
a kind of explanatory gloss* (cf. Plato, Parm. 
132 D). It is in the Phcedo that the theory of 
participation in the divine nature (icotvwrla, pldtfa, 
etc.) is most fully developed. In the Symposium, 
on the other hand, Plato describes human perfec- 
tion under the imagery of love. It is the soul’s 
marriage with her ideal, or it is the beatific vision 
of the realities of an eternal world. It must, 
indeed, be observed that in Plato the soul does not 
enter into direct relation with the Supreme Bemg, 

‘ the Good ’ (cf. esp. Hep. vi. 508 E, 609 B, with 
Tim. 28 C), but only with the Ideas, to which, 
however, he also attributes a real transcendental 
existence {Rep. v. 476 A ft’ , Tim. 67 D IF. ; and 
Aristotle’s account of Plato in Met. A 0, 987“ 29- 
987 b 10). Again, the relation is predominantly 
intellectual. Even the love described in tho 
Symposium is primarily an amor intellectuahs. 
But, on the other hand, the Ideas ‘ are in very 
truth the Platonic equivalent of Gods ’ ( J. Adam, 
431) ; while to Plato true knowledge, that which 

B s the real and abiding, and which is man’s 
st good, is an act, primarily, indeed, of the 
intellect, yet affecting also every part of the soul. 
Lastly, Plato marks an advance on Orphism in 
that it is one and tho same divine being whose 
perfection the soul shares, and after which its love 
aspires. 

In Orphism and in Platonic speculation we reach 
the highest Greek conception of holiness. It does 
not lie within the scope of this article to discuss its 
obvious limitations. It must suffice to say that 
the loftier Christian conception deponds upon a 
nobler and more satisfying conception of God, as a 
supreme Father, who enters into direct personal 
relations with His children, and whose goodness is 
at once perfect holiness and perfect love. 

Litkratukx. — T his i» sufficiently indicated in the article 

I. F. Burns. 

HOLINESS {NT and Christian). — I. New 
Testament doctrine.— The NT continues and 
completes the most spiritual teaching of the OT 
prophets and psalmists with respect to holiness (cf. 

‘ Semitic ’ art. ). The background to Christian doc- 
trine, however, is still priestly and legalistic, and 
many instances of the ceremonial conception of holi- 
ness appear in the NT writings. Inanimate things 
or places, such as Jerusalem, the Temple, the inner 
sanctuary, the Scriptures, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, are spoken of as ‘holy* by virtue of 
their special association with God. Indeed, the 
whole NT terminology on the subject is directly 
borrowed from oeremonial sources, in respect of 
altars, sprinkling, oblations, putting away sin, 
and the like. But this ritual phraseology is now 
given an inward spiritual signification, its former 
use having been sanctioned only ' until a tune of 
reformation’ (He 9 9 * 10 ). Christians themselves 
must now be veritable temples, priests, vessels, 
and altar gifts, sanctified for the offering of 

S urely spiritual sacrifices (Ro 12 l , 1 Co 3 W , 1 P 2*, 
Ti vP). Thus the emphasis in the conception of 
holiness becomes increasingly ethical, having ad- 
vanced from the outward to the inward, from the 
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negative to the positive, from the merely cere- 
monial act to the moral and spiritual motive. 

An interesting Illustration of the passing of the word iyid- 
£*u> from its ceremonial to its ethical use is seen in 1 Oo 714, 
where the unbelieving husband is spoken of os being 1 sancti- 
fied ’ in the believing wife ‘Paul wishes to prove that the 
holiness of a Christian transmits itself forthwith to those who 
are closely allied to him * (J Weiss, Her eraU Korintherbrief », 
(Jrtttingen, 1010, p 182 , see also Ho lll«, lTi 4* 6). Forastudy 
of the Greek terms used in the NT to designate holiness and 
kindred ideas, see HDD, a.v, ‘Holiness’ and ' Sanctification ’ : 
for the extension of the oonoeption of holiness to things and 
places, see artt. Conskcration and Hounhss (General and 
Primitive} , and for a discussion of ritual purification as a 
means of holiness, see L It. Parnell, The Evolution of Religion, 
London, 1905, pp 152-102 

Partly, perhaps, because of these ritual associa- 
tions, Jesus makes very little use of the technical 
vocabulary of holiness. He prefers the prophetic 
form of expression, ‘ Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect’ (Mt S 48 ; cf. Dt 18 ia ), to the 
more priestly formula, ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy * 
(Lv 11**) 

Jesus avoided almost entirely the usual OT designation of 
God as the ‘Holy One* of Israel, except, in the phrase ‘Holy 
Spirit ’ ‘The reason appears to be that Jesus regarded the 
Lev itioal “holiness ” — which many of His countrymen thought 
to be real holiness— as negative and temporary True “ holi 
negs "is to bo applied to spiritual things, and is to be positive, 
not negative It is to consist in imitating the Holy One, not in 
washings, nor in abstaining from meats, hut in being, as He is, 
“ perfect ’’—that is, Perfectly good in will and doed, benevolent 
and beneficent to all ’ (E A Abbott, The Son of Man, Cam- 
bridge, 1010, p 682 f ; see also 0. G. Monteflore, The Sgnoptie 
Goepels, London, 1909, ii 622-627) 

It is, then, m moral likeness to Cod that man’s 

J ierfection oi holiness consists. The NT has no 
icsitation in applying the same term to both God 
and man, and in bidding us be * holy as ho is 
holy.’ God is holy, because, as the absolute moral 
Reality of the world, separate from all evil and 
infinite in every excellence, Ho is pledged by His 
own nature to secure a perfect and loving righteous- 
ness everywhere, even at the cost of redemption. 
Man is holy when he is brought by grace into that 
relationship to God by which the Divine righteous- 
ness may be honoured and conserved. The pro- 
gressive ethicizing of this idea constitutes the 
Biblical revelation, and Christ’s advance on the 
OT teaching in this respect consists in His own 
unique conception and manifestation of God. God 
is the ‘ Holy Father,’ a Being who freely loves 
and saves His guilty children, not only without 
any sacrifice of His Divine sanctity, but even by 
its supreme exercise. This combination of holiness 
and love in God constitutes His excelling glory. 
The holiness humbles us and forbids an unethical 
presuming on His kindness. The Fatherhood at- 
tracts us and forbids a despairing dread of His 
commandments. And the aokno wedging of this 
essential glory of the Father, by a reverent hal- 
lowing of Ills name in life and Bemce, must ever 
lie bound up with the coming of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will on earth as it is done 
m heaven 

This characteristic NT association of th# holinets of God with 
tha Divine Fatherhood recurs in an important passage, Hob. 
Ttf 10 , where God is spoken of, in the language of the home, 
ae a Father ohastening His children ‘that they niav be par- 
takers of His holiness 1 Here, too, we have a breaking away 
from the more negative OT view of the Divine holiness God 
disciplines us through suffering, that we may enter into that 
filial relationship of obedient and trustful love (pietas) in which 
true holiness consists. On the meaning of God’s holiness and 
its relation to holiness In man, see PRl {*, a * ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes 
ini AT'; Sanday-Headlam on Ro l 7 , and Hort on 1 P W>. 

Man’s holiness thus consists in a perfect moral 
sonship, the consecration of all his powers and 
opportunities to the worship of God, and the 
realization of His gracious purposes in history. 

Of such a perfeot holiness Jesus Christ Himself is 
the unique example. For this very purpose the 
Holy Father consecrated Him and sent Him into 
the world, so that He was holy from the beginning 
(Lk l w , Jn 10**). To the Bame purpose Jesus 
steadfastly consecrated Himself to the end (Jn 17« 


18 s7 ). Through an eternal Spirit He offered Him- 
self without blemish to God (He 9 14 ). The result 
was something more than mere sinlessness. It 
was the full presentation, in the first instance to 
God Himself, of the moral glory of the Father's 
own holiness, through the pouring of the Spirit 
without measure upon Hun, and His own perfect 
obedienoe to the Father’s will — a holiness mani- 
festing itself not in withdrawal from the world, 
but in a life of perfect love and action among men, 
and finding its inevitable consummation and rati- 
fication m the power of the Resurrection (Ro l 4f *). 
It is in keeping with all this that Christ is referred 
to throughout the NT as pre-eminently ‘ holy,’ by 
the announcing angel (Lk 1 m ), the disciples (Jn 
(F), and the believing Church (Ac 2 s7 , He 7**, 1 Jn 
2 s0 , Rev 3 7 ). 

The supreme teat and manifestation of this per- 
fect sanctity of Christ was the death upon the 
cross. By this crowning act our Lord honoured, 
seemed, and satisfied tne Divine holiness as well 
as perfected Ilia own, on a world scale and at his- 
tory’s moral centre, in a supreme judgment upon 
and victory over sin, through the sacnlice of an 
active and complete obedience By this perfect 
purification of human guilt (lie l 8 ) Cliust both ful- 
filled and abolished the whole Bamhcial system 
(IP* 10 26 ), and became unto men ‘sanctification’ 
(1 Co 1®°), the objective ground or warrant of the 
believer’s new standing of holiness before God. 
Through the one ofloring of His body on the cross 
He * perfected for ever them that are being sancti- 
fied’ (cbyiai'o/x&'ovs)* t.e. He effected in principle the 
complete sanctification of Hia followers in the 
eternal future, rendering them independent of 
every other sacrifice (He 10 14 ). 

Further, the holiness of Christ, which conditions 
that of the Christian, also guarantees it. ‘ Both 
ho that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified 
are all of one’ (He 2 U ). Being separated unto 
God in baptism, believers find themselves washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Co 6 U ), and, entering into all the privileges of 
the old covenant on a new plane, they know them- 
selves to he ‘ an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession’ 
(1 r 2", Dn 7 18 ). Such believers are already called 
* saints,’ not because of their attainments, but be- 
cause of their new standing as regenerated or 
‘sanctified in Chusb Jesus’ (1 Co I s ), who is the 
encompassing sphere, as it were, in which the 
whole process is begun, continued, and ended. 
Having Him as ayia<rfx6t, they themselves are 
&ytoi, earmarked, destined, and set apart from 
everything profane, as belonging to Goa and His 
kingdom, although as yet they may be no more 
than babes in Christ, or even carnal. 

It still remains, however, that this preliminary 
implicit hallowing of the inmost personality shall 
become explicit in a holy character and manifest 
itself in every sphere of daily conduct (cf. Hort on 
1 P l u ). The Christian must work out in practice 
what he already is in principle, since deliverance 
from the guilt of sin through justification involves 
deliverance from its power through sanctification. 
There iB thus a growth in holiness rather than 
into it ( 1 Ti 2 1# ). The NT is explicit in emphasizing 
the ethical nature of true holiness, its contrast 
to all licence and uncleanness (Ro 6 19 "* 3 , 1 Th 4** 7 ). 
Christians must consecrate body as well as spirit ; 
and all sins against the body, which is God’s 
temple, are tantamount to sacrilege (Ro 12 l , 1 Co 
6 18 * 5 ). Stress is also laid on the importance of our 
co-operating effort and initiative in sanctification 
(2 do 7 1 , Ja 4 s , 1 P 1» 1 Jn 3*). Yet the whole 
process is spoken of as wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts (Ro 15 1 *, I Co 12 n , Eph 8®) in con- 
junction with our faith (Ac 15® 26 1S , Gal 3 14 }, 
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Indeed, the two agencies are regarded as comple- 
mentary and inseparable (Eph 1 M,M , Ph 2 lJ - u , 
2 Th 2'®). To the extent that we consecrate, the 
Spirit sanctifies. Nor is NT holiness a merely 
negative or self-regarding sinlessness, an ascetic 
punty or abstention from known sin. It implies 
the constant activity and positive exercise of all 
goodness in the realm of daily life. As such, 
Christian holiness is necessarily a social grace, 
and it ripens many gifts and adjusts many idio- 
syncrasies of character. So impossible is the per- 
fecting of holiness in isolation that the NT never 
contemplates a single ‘ saint,’ but speaks constantly 
of ‘ the saints ’ or a ‘ holy people.’ The root of 
Christian holiness is faith, and its flower is love ; 
and the sphere for the cultivation of this holy lo v e 
in Christ is His Body, the society of the Christian 
Church (1 Co 12 12 ' 37 , Eph I s * 4 10 , Col 2 18 ). 

The final goal of the Christian life is complete 
holiness, the deliverance of the soul from the guilt, 
power, and even presence, not of sin only but of 
sins also, through its perfecting in holy love (1 Jn 
1“ 2 1_0 3 4 ' 8 ). It is the teaching of John that this 
follows inevitably from the believer’s dwelling in 
Him who is the negation of all sin and its de- 
stroyer, and who came not only to impute but also 
to impart righteousness, even as He is righteous. 
Where the Divine ‘ seed ’ of the Holy Spirit abides 
in the child of God, the kinship to Satan is 
necessarily annulled, and the Christian need not, 
must not, does not, and cannot sin, since it is im- 
possible that Christ and sin should dwell together 
in the same breast. Whether John is here speak- 
ing of an actual attained experience (G. G. Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal , London, 1909, 
pp. 114, 253-269), or is merely affirming the moral 
implications of an ideal faith (P. T. Forsyth, 
Christian Perfection 2 , London, 1910, pp. 1-49), is 
a matter of dispute. Stiictly speaking, only the 
eteinal Hon was fully perfect. Even in regenerate 
Christians, allowance has still to be made for occa- 
sional lapsing into transgression through ignorance, 
surprise, or hostile circumstance (2 1 ). Such sin, 
however, does not reign , as it does in the unre- 
generate. It is not unto death, and can plead the 
Advocate with the Father. The Christian perfec- 
tion taught in the NT is not faultlessness but 
blamelessness and loyalty, the staying of the heart 
in the obedience and love of God through faith, 
however the feet may be betrayed by the aeceitful- 
ness of sin into hidden snares. It is (a) relative to 
our creaturely experience and earthly limitations ; 
(b) derived from God’s grace in Christ, not based 
on any merits of our own ; (c) progressive, or cap- 
able of indefinite improvement; (d) alienable or 
forfeitable, not guaranteed to perpetuity, but (e) 
conditional on faith, our striving against sin, and 
steadfast abiding m the love of God. It will also 
be characterized by humility, contrition, and self- 
disparagement. Such earthly or relative perfec- 
tion, which consists in faith, is necessarily different 
from that full and final perfecting which crowns 
our faith, and which awaits the consummation of 
Christ’s atoning work (Ro 8®- *°, 2 Co 3 18 , Ph I®, 
Col l**-*», 1 Jn 3 s ). 

We may now attempt to gather into a few pro- 
positions the teaohing of the NT on this subject, 
without losing sight of the warning reminder of 
Lord Morley, that holiness is the * deepest of all 
the words that defy definition ’ ( Voltaire*, London, 
1878, p. 175).— (1) Holiness is the sovereignly moral 
or self -preserving element in perfect love — that 
element in it which, to secure the ends of right- 
eousness, exerts a reaction of wrath or self-defence 
against all that would impair its punty and inten- 
sity. * It is the holy that makes love divine, makes 
it racial, eternal, sure, changeless, and invincible’ 
(P, T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority, London, 


1012, p. 211).— (2) Christian holiness results from 
the imparting to man of God’s own holiness, as it 
is mediated through Chnst in a new creation. — (3) 
In one aspect, it is the fruit of sanctifying grace in 
us, the effect of the Holy Spirit working in our 
faith, to separate us from sin, perfect us in good- 
ness, and enable us to do the will of God. — (4) In 
another aspect, it is the result of our own moral 
effort and aspiration of faith — an effort engaging 
the entire personality, body as well as soul, in the 
life of righteousness and love. — (5) Such holiness 
implies the existence of the Christian community, 
as the necessary soil and atmosphere m which It 
lives, and (6) it is a continuous and progressive 
spiritual discipline.— (7) Finally, while the NT dis- 
tinguishes holiness as something larger than moral- 
ity/ it yet knows of no divorce between holiness and 
virtue. * Holiness is virtue rooted in the religious 
relation. . . . The distinction between holiness and 
virtue is qualitative, not quantitative’ (W. R. Ingo, 
Faith ana, its Psychology , London, 1909, p. 240). 

II. Historical development.— The materials 
presented in the NT were very variously utilized 
m the history of the Church. Now one aspect, 
and now another, of the full-orbed Christian doc- 
trine was singled out and emphasized, and the con- 
ception of holiness changed with every changing 
view of the nature of the evil to be shunned ana 
the goal of ideal perfection to be attained. 

1. Gnosticism introduced into the Christianity 
of the early Church a crude Oriental dualism ana 
a fantastic Greek system of speculation, which 
tended to substitute ainetapliysieal or semi-physical 
cosmology of redemption, with an allegorizing of 
history, for the NT gospel of the Incarnation. 
Evil was identified with matter, and salvation 
consisted m the exaltation of the soul from un- 
hallowed immcision m the material world of sense 
to its true spiritual home in the Divine plcroma , 
by means of ascetic purifications, mystical rites, 
and the illumination of a special gnosis granted to 
the pneumatic or truly spiritual Christian, and 
superior to the historic pishs which sufficed for 
the ordinary believer, or merely psychic Chris- 
tian. Insight was elevated above faith. The result 
was a kind of esoteric holiness , more theosophic and 
speculative than ethical and spiritual 

2. On the other hand, Montanism, or pro- 
phetic holiness, was a protest against tlu* l.vpid 
* secularization ’ of the Church as it spread through 
the Roman Empire m the 2nd century. It sought, 
by a more ascetic discipline and the cultivation of 
the spirit of ecstatic ‘ prophecy ’ among the laity, to 
distinguish the congregation of the * holy ’ not only 
from the world outside the Church, but also from 
the worldly elements within it, in view of the ex- 
pected advent of the Lord in Phrygia. Montanism 
went beyond the NT conception of holiness m 
affirming a new dispensation of the Spirit. ‘The 
Paraclete has revealed greater things through 
Montanus than Chnst revealed through the Gos- 
pel ’ (pseudo-Tertullian, 62).* Yet it was a senous 
attempt to realize the ideal of the ‘ holy Church ’ 
by insisting that a pristine purity of communion 
must necessarily accompany established purity of 
doctrine. Montanism was the first of many efforts 
made within Chnstiamty to restrict the member- 
ship of the Church to those actually holy or spirit- 
ually elect. Negatively, it forced the Church 

* ‘No holy person Is not good, hut not every good person is 
holy The distinguishing featuro of holiness would seem to 
reside in something which lies beyond goodness, or at any rate 
is an addition to it. . . . There iios a touch of exoeas in holiness. 
It is not a matter of rule and policy ... of more or lees, but ot 
nothing and al). Holiness needs fervour* (0. O. Monteflore, 

, Truth in Religion, London, 1906, pp. 89, 96). ‘ For holiness is 
wanted a harmony of will, a perfect self-devotion, death to self 
and absolute submission' (Amiel’s Journal, Eng tr., London, 
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gradually to take up the position, especially after 
the Novatian and Donatist controversies of the 3rd 
and 4th centuries, that its holiness consists not 
necessarily in the spiritual purity of all its mem- 
bers, but in the official and inalienable connexion 
of its oidors with the Holy Spirit, the true doc- 
trine it teaches, the eminent saints it can produce 
— in fact, in its possession of the means of ail grace 
and holiness m the deposit of faith and in the 
saei aments. ‘The Church . . . was legitimised 
bv the possession of the apostolic tradition instead 
or by the realising of that tradition m heart and 
life* (A. llarnack, History of Dogma*, Eng. tr , 
London, 1894-99, n. 83) 

3 . The recognition thus openly given to higher 
and lowei planes of sanctity within the Church 
led, first of all, to a duality of practice, still under 
ordinary social conditions, reflected in a theory of 
the ' Two Lives ’ (cf. C. Bigg, Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1880, p. 83 ff.; E. Hatch, 
Influence of Greek Ideas, London, 1890, p. 104 ff ), 
and finally to Monasticism as a fresh type of ascetic 
holiness Early monasticism may be regarded as a 
continuation of the aims of Montanistic ' Puritan- 
ism,’ without its anti-ecclesiastical elements, and 
welcomed by the Chinch itself. Despairing of mak- 
ing the majonty even of its own members holy, the 
Church sought to counteract the prevailing laxity 
by appiovmg, side by side with ordinary Christi- 
anity and in loose attachment even to the sacra- 
ments, the pursuit of holiness by particularly 
religious poisons, released from ordinary social 
obligations. Tims, whereas Jesus bade all His 
followers he ‘ perfect,’ and the NT Ayioi and rAeioi 
were sanctified or mature Christians in the ordi- 
nary walks of life ; and whereas even Clement 
legardod the ideal ‘Gnostic’ as one who took his 
place in the daily round, * acting the drama of life 
which God has given him to play’ (Strom, vn 11 ), 
monasticism confined ‘the religious’ to a profes- 
sional class, who should make the cultivation of 
holiness a distinct calling by fleeing from the world. 
Based thus on a religious egoism and an essentially 
dualistic view of the world, both of them alien to 
Christ’s spirit, monasticism cultivated a negative 
or retired type of holiness. It attached a unique 
sanctity, not to inner renunciation or detachment 
from the woild, with an exemplary praotice of 
the ordinary Christian virtues, but to an external 
abnegation of all property and marriage, and to 
the practice of artificially selected virtues such as 
poverty, chastity, and ecclesiastical obedience. In 
monasticism, too, the holy man tended to identify 
himself with the sufferings and death of Christ 
lather than with His glorious risen life and quick- 
ening Spnit. IIol mess was to be attain ea and 
peace won by refinements of mortification, a severe 
penitence, and the rigours of self-disciplinary effort, 
rather than by the free gift of God*s sanctifying 
Spint acting on the soul through faith. 

’The Aecetio theory has always reeled in the contest between 
the human spirit ana the flesh . too often forgetting that the 
Divine Spirit Is not merely the umpire and witness, but the 
Almighty Agent also in the destruction of sin ’ (W. B Pope, 
Compendium cj Christian Theology*, London, 1880, Ui. 68 ). 

There was, no doubt, gain as well as loss in the 
ideals of monasticism. It kept the light of re- 
ligion burning in dark ages, and rebuked all dilet- 
tante forms of holiness by the example of a heroic 
and thoroughgoing renunciation. But its defect 
was that it made asceticism an end in itself rather 
than a means, withdrew the practice of holiness 
from its proper sphere in the ordinary life of the 
community, depressed and falsified the standard 
of holiness to do attained by the average man, 
and leit to itself the world which it should have 
leavened. The degree of individualism marking 
monasticism varied in different oountries and at 
different epochs, often becoming, especially in the 


West, social and co-operative within the narrow 
circle of the monastery, as well as devoted to works 
of general utility. But still its holiness remained 
at heart a ' sublime individualism,’ in marked con- 
trast to the ideals of the NT. 

4 . A new conception emerged in Pelagianism, 
which may perhaps be desenbed as a Kind of 
natural holiness or Christian Stoicism. Pelagius 
claimed that, by means of the freedom of the will 
and the help afforded by God’s grace in revelation, 
man is capable of perfect conformity to the will of 
God, who prescribes nothing impossible. In so 
far as man is not capable of conforming to the 
Divine ideal, he cannot be charged with sin for 
failing to do so, since there is no sin prior to the 
actual choice of evil by the free will. 

'Quaerendum est, utrumne debeat homo sine peocato esse 
Procul dubio debet 81 debet, potest , si non potest, ergo neo 
debet ; et si non debet homo esse sine peocato, debet ergo cum 
pcccato esse j et jam peccatura non ent, si lllud debere con- 
stlberit Aut si hoc etiam did absurdum esfc, oonflteri neccsse 
est debere hormnem sine pecc&to esse, et constat eum non aliud 
debere quam potest’ (Pelag apud Aug. de Per/. Just 8 ) 

This essentially rationalistic system of belief in 
the inherent capacity of man to achieve all the 
righteousness required of him appears in history 
in various forms, such as Socmiam&m and modem 
Naturalism. But it belittles the Divine demand, 
lays stress on sympathetic goodness rather than on 
the holiness that is mediated through faith, rejects 
both atonement and regeneration, and conflicts with 
the normal Christian consciousness of sm and grace. 

* Grace is needed to make a man into a samt, and 
if any man doubt this he knows not what is a saint 
nor what is a man’ (Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, p. 296). 

5 . This truth was brought out by Augustine, 
who made the keystone of his entire system the 
utter dependence of the believer, for the beginning, 
middle, and end of Christian holiness, on the free, 
indispensable, supernatural, prevenient, and irre- 
sistible grace of God. Tv o other aspects of Chris- 
tian holiness received prominence m Augustine . 
(a) its personal, emotional aspect, as a cleaving to 
the Lord God, the living individual relationship of 
faith, humility, and love, which appropriates the 
Divine Spirit and leads at last to life’s blissful goal 
of perfect knowledge, vision, righteousness, frui- 
tion, and eternal rest ; and (6) its social aspect, as 
a grace mediated to us only by means of and within 
the Christian Church, which is the civitas de 1 , the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the sole sphere of 
salvation. Augustine may thus be said to have 
attached equal importance to the inward experience 
of graoe and to its outward ecclesiastical attesta- 
tion ; but the emphasis which he laid on the moral 
effect of the infused love of God, as conditioning 
our holiness, rather than on the soul’s new religi- 
ous standing through forgiveness and regenerating 
faith, gave a direction to the Church’s doctrine on 
this subject which was not to receive a corrective 
until the Keformation. 

6 . From Augustine sprang the mediaeval concep- 
tion of sacramental holiness, which was developed 
in systematic detail by the schoolmen, and reacned 
its final form in the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent. The characteristic features of this type 
are the objective provision for man’s holiness in 
the supernatural grace of the sacraments, and the 
place assigned to merit in the process of sanctifica- 
tion. The one perfect treasury of all holiness and 
righteousness is Jesus Christ. We become members 
of His body, and share in the fruits of His Incar- 
nation and Passion, when we receive the sanotify- 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit. This prevenient 
jrace is a supernatural power or quality infused 
nto the soul by means of the Divinely appointed 
sacraments or through prayer. It imparts the 
impulse towards righteousness and Goa, obliter* 
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ates sin both original and mortal, j and produces, 
on the condition of our co-operating trust, that 
inner sanctification or disposition of assenting 
faith and justifying love which warrants the 
Divine forgiveness, inaugurates a state of super- 
natural sonship or infused habit of holiness, and 
enables the soul to acquire those merits which are 
requisite for salvation.* 

1 By a Justifying faith the [Catholic! Church understands quali- 
tatively the theoretical faith in the truths of Revelation, and 
demands over and above this faith other acts of preparation for 
Justification * : namely, fear, hope, charity, penance, and alms- 
giving (The Catholic Encydopaeaui , vL [1809] 701 f. ; of. Council 
qf Trent, vi. 7, 9). 


These good works, however, are themselves the 
fruit of co-operating grace, 3 which incites and 
stirs into activity the latent goodness of man, and 
enables him, by a refined synergism, to fulfil the 
law of Christ, to receive justification, and to ment, 
ex candxgno, or in strict justice, increase of grace, 
eternal glory, the fruitio dei , and participation m 
the Divine nature, which are the rewards of holi- 
ness. 4 In Catholicism, justification is not simply 
a formal declaration of the forgiveness and re- 
mission of sins, with an external imputation 
of the holiness of Christ through faith ; it is 
the actual result of the sacramental renewal of 
the inner man, by means of the acquisition of 
a new qualitas within the soul, as it is appro- 
priated through incorpoiation in the Holy 
Catholic Church. As such, justification is neces- 
sarily gradual and not instantaneous. It admits of 
increase and decrease or even loss, according to 
each man’s co-operating disposition to receive it, 3 
the plain precepts of the gospel sufficing for ordi 
nary Christians of the second order, while higher 
counsels of perfection remain additional and 
optional for such as ‘ in a better and quicker way ’ 
would attain to eternal life by totally abandoning 
the good things of this world.® These not only 
attain to a religious level * quae statum perfections 
profitetur ’ but they may even so excel in holiness 
beyond what is striotly required of them (‘ bonum 
superexcedens 5 [ Summa , II. i. qu. 109, art. 2]) as to 
accvqpulato a treasury of merit or works of super- 
erogation, which are available for less matin e 
Chnstians in the form of indulgences ( q.v .), by a 
kind of transferred holiness, yet always on the 
basis of the myBtic union of believers in the One 
Head. 7 The absence of any assurance of salvation 
in this system 8 constrains the believer to supple- 
ment his faith by making diligent use of the 
Church’s means of grace and by applying himBelf 
eagerly to salutary acts of virtue, in order to 
acquire, ' by many repeated efforts after obedience,’ 
that holiness which is necessary for future blessed- 
ness (see J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain 
Sermons 3 , London, 1844, l. 1-16). 

7. Side by side with this sacramental type of 
holiness, and partly in protest against its spirit, 
there was fostered within the Church the piety 
of Mysticism, or immediate subjective holiness. 
Mysticism has assumed many forms in the history 
of the Church, but its characteristic ethical 
feature is the desire for inward purity as a neces- 

1 Thomas Aquinas, Summa, in. qu. 69, 86, 87; Council of 
Trent, v. 6, vi. 14, 16«. 

* Summa, v qu 110-114 : Trent, vi. 7 

* Augustine, ae Gestii, 86 ; Trent, vi. 16. 

4 gumma, n. i. qu. 114, art 8 ; Trent, vi 6, 16**. 

» Trent , vi. 10, 16. 

8 Summa, n i qu 108, art. 4. See, further, art Counsels ahd 
P amsns. Official Catholicism, however, does not require with- 
drawal from the world as a condition of complete holiness 
'For the canonisation of a servant of God it is sufficient that 
there be proof that he has practised those virtues which occa- 
sion demanded, in an eminent and heroio degree, according 
to his condition in life, rank, and circumstances’ (Benedict 
xiv., de Servorum Dei Beatific. e< Beatorum Canonit,, Padua, 
1748,111.*!). 

7 Summa, m. soppl. qu 18, 26. Of. m. qu. 48, art. 2 i Trent, 
ri. 16 ; The Catholic Encyo. x, [1911] 203. 

8 summa, n. i. qu. 112, art. 6 ; Trent , vt 9, M 1 * 13 . 


sary condition of beholding and being united to 
God, through purgation, illumination, the renun- 
ciation of all creatures, and the elevation of the 
soul above' the distractions and multiplicities of the 
world of time and sense. In its extreme forms, 
mysticism tends to dispense with everything 
external and intermediary, and to wander into 
vague regions that are non-Chnstian, non-histori- 
cal, and even pantheistic, thus making a fatal 
sacrifice of the Divine holiness. Christian mysti- 
cism frequently tends to depart from NT holiness 
by seeking to approach God otherwise than 
through the Incarnate Word, the means of grace, 
and tne sole relationship of faith, as well os in 
its whole manner of laying emphasis on finitudo 
rather than sinfulness, immanence rather than 
transcendence, communion rather than forgive- 
ness, feeling and imagination rather than will 
and conscience, the bliss of personal absorption in 
the life of God rather than a life of filial obedi- 
ence to His will. Yet mysticism has ever served 
piety by insisting on inward experience and 
spiritual passion in religion ; and in a St. Bernard 
it exhibited intense personal love of the suffering 
and lowly Jesus, the Bridegroom of the soul, as an 
all-important element in Christian holiness. 

8. In the Mendicant Orders we find a still 
further reaction against the clerical ideal of 
sanctity, in the emphasis laid upon lay holiness. 
St. Francis and the friars brought back holiness 
from monasteries, churches, and the technicalities 
of hierarchical religion to the homes and haunts of 
ordinary men and the service of one’s neighbour, 
by the preaching of penitence, humility, love, and 
a joyous imitation of the poverty of Jesus. 1 

g. The chief corrective, however, to the sacra- 
mental conception of holiness was to come not 
from mysticism within the mediaeval Church, but 
from Protestantism outside it. The Reformers 
contended for a fiduciary holiness , based on the 
religious experience of faith. 

' Augustine and Catholicism attached great weight to sin ; 
but behind sin stood concupisctnlia. Virtually a physical con- 
ception and behind righteousness the hyper physical infuno 
dxlectumie, etc. Hence Catholicism culminates in ascetic mo- 
rality and mysticism. For Luther there stands behind sin in 
the ethical sense sin in the religious sense, i e. unbelief, and 
behind the being righteous the fundamental religious virtue, 
i.e. faith. . . . Luther attained that which Augustine, owing to 
his Neo- Platonism, was not fortunate enough to reach, not- 
withstanding numerous approaches to it ; he made Christianity 
again a religion ’ (F. Loofa, Leitfaden*, Halle, 1906, p. 737 f ). 

[a) To the mystical doctrine of holiness through 
spiritual absorption in God in a love that replaces 
faith, Luther opposed the evangelical doctrine — 
itself essentially mystical — of the soul’s present 
justification ana holiness through the forgiveness 
of sins and a personal acceptance with the Father, 
for Christ’s sake, by means of a sincerely penitent 
and trustful faith which neither need be nor can 
ever be outgrown. To the semi-Pelagian Catholic 
doctrine of holiness, with its mysterious stream of 
forces in the sacraments, its infused and almost 
quantitative grace, its merely assenting faith, its 
elaborate penitential apparatus for the removal of 
sin, its toil and uncertainty, its emphasis on co- 
operating merit as imparting to the believer an 
objective and inherent righteousness before God — 
to all this Luther opposed the more religious con- 
ception of a joyous present certainty of individual 
salvation as a result of the direct personal relation- 
ship of childlike faith in the Father who has 
opened His loving heart to us m Christ Jesus, and 
won our unswerving trust by the free forgiveness 
of our sins. In such a system, sanctification, so far 
from being a stage in the process of justification, 
issues from justification as its necessary obverse ; 
for there is no other or further holiness possible 

1 For the Friends of God, Waldenscs, and other holiness sects 
of the Middle Ages, see separate articles. 
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to the Christian than that of faith, which is simply 
the continual daily appiopnation, not of forgive- 
ness only, but of God Himself in Christ, as the 
source of the believer’s peace, power, righteousness, 
and good works In the teaching of Luther, Christ 
Himself assumed the central place which in Scho- 
lasticism was occupied by infused grace ; and the 
holiness of monasticism, with its ascetic morality 
and withdrawal from the world, was rejeoted to 
make way for a holiness of faith which could no- 
where be better exemplified than in one’s ordinary 
calling as ordained by God. 

‘ l’crlectio Christiana eat aerio timore Deum, et rursua con- 
clpero magnam ilrlem, et confidere propter Ohrlatum, quod 
habeanma Deum placatuni, petere a Deo, et certo export are 
nuxilltitn In omnibus rebus gerendia, juxta vocationem ; interim 
foria ililigentcr facere bona opera, et aervlre vocation!. In his 
lebus eat vera perfectio et \erua cultiis l)ei’ ( Augsburg Con - 
fesaum, 1630, ii. 27). 

(It) The teaching of Calvin on this subject was 
governed by his doctrine of Divine predestination, 
oleoting grace, and tho sovereign will of God. His 
aim was to cultivate an intensive holiness winch 
should consist not simply, os Luther so breezily 
taught, in that froo and loving service of all men 
winch results from the joyous experience of the 
Divine foigivencss, but rather in reverent obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments and tho observance 
of ‘such legitimate) worship as is prescribed by the 
law’ of God (Inst. I. ii. 3). Tiue holiness is 
possible only to sucli as are elect by tho decree of 
God (Hi. xxii. 2), and it follows by a Divine inner 
necessity from justification, yet only within the 
sphere of the Clmslian Church, because of its 

i w)88ossion of tho Word and sacraments (IV. i. 4, 16). 
'lot that all the members of the Church are equally 
holy, 

' only that with their whole heart they aspire after holiness and 
perfect purity , and lienee, that purity which they have not 
jot fully attained is, by the kindness of God, attributed to 
them ’ ‘ Tlio Church is sanctified by Chnst, but here the ooita- 
menoement only of her sanctification is seen • the end and 
entire completion will bo effected when Christ, tho Holy of 
holy ones, shall truly and completely fill her with Ills own 
holiness’ (iv. 1. 17, viil 12) 

Hence tho importance attached by Calvin to a 
strict ecclesiastical discipline as a means to holi- 
ness (IV xn ). 

' According to Luther the primary purpose of the Church was 
to proclaim the Gospel of God's forgiving love In Christ, 
a coon ling to Calvin it was to train the elect in holiness . . 
The notion of the Church ns a communion of holy people, pure 
both in doctrine and in conduct, because wholly governed by 
the will of God, increasingly overshadowed the idea of it ns an 
agency for tho proclamation of God’s forgiving love’ (A C 
MeUifiert, in Kssays in Modem Theology and Related Subjects, 
Now Fork, 1011, p 218 f). 

These characteristics piofoundly influenced 
modern Europe and gave birth to tho austere 
holiness of Scottish Presbyterianism and English 
l’untanism, with thoir occasional excesses of harsh 
c asuistry, Sabbatarian gloom, and iconoclastic zeal, 
but with compensating glories of spiritual grandeur 
and imaginative power. These types aimed at 
recovering tho full ethical content of holiness, as 
well as the due emphasis on the holiness of God, 
and, by a new asceticism, they were all the moie 
mighty m outwardly dominating the world be- 
cause they had inwardly and spiritually renounced 
it (see E. Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress, 
Eng. tr., London, 1012, pp. 79-85, 136-141). 

10. The ferment caused by the Refoimation gave 
rise to several attempts, mostly non-ecclesiastical, 
to establish a more experimental holm-ess, tho various 
finms of which may be studied m the Anabaptists, 
Seekeis, Quakers, and other sects, in Pascal and 
the l’oit-Royalists, and in Molinos, Finelon, 
Madame Gnyon, and the Quietists. In Germany 
m the 18th cent, the movement took the form of 
Pietism, a reaction against the stiff scholastic 
dogmatism of the Lutheran Chnrch and current 
rationalism. Spener, Franoke, and Gottfried Arnold 
w ei e the loadoi s of a school which sought to transfer 


the emphasis in religion from belief in an orthodox 
creed, and reliance upon institutions and means of 
grace, to the more emotional and personal ap- 
piopriation of saving truth and the exemplification 
of it in holy conduct. The experience of conversion 
and regeneration was insisted on as an indispens- 
able preliminary to the true knowledge of God 
or the fruitful study of theology. ‘Awakened* 
Christians were encouraged to meet together for 
free prayer, and an attitude of aloofness or antagon- 
ism was taken up towards worldly amusements 
and secular culture. The movement gave rise to 
both philanthropic and fanatical developments, 
and in passing over into Moraviamsm it revealed 
strong separatist as well as missionary tendencies 

it. Moraviamsm in its tmn did much to inspire 
Methodism, with its chaiactenstic doctrine of 
pa f ert holiness. Already in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford, John Wesley had been known as 
the founder and leader of the ‘ Holy Club ’ When 
he was about twenty-two, the reading of Thomas 
h Kempis led lnm to see that 

'true religion was seated in tho heart, and that God’s law 
extended to all our thoughts as well as words and actions . . . 
1 set apart an hour or two a day for religious retirement I 
communicated every week. 1 watched against ail sin, whether 
in word or deed I began to aim at, and pray for, inward 
holiness ’ (The Journal of John Wesley, ed N Ournock, London, 
1909, 1. 406 f.). 

Those and subsequent experiences, rather than 
any abstract theorizing on the subject, led Wesley 
to become the life-long champion of doctrines which 
ho afterwards unfolded in *A Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777 * ( Works*, London, 1830, xi. 306-446). 1 
Wesley ‘believed and preached that the Divine 
Spirit was as mighty in administering redemption 
as the Divine Son m accomplishing it’ ( A New 
History of Methodism, ed. W. J. Townsend, etc , 
London, 1909, i. 214). In opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of meritorious perfection, the mystical con- 
ception of perfection through isolated communion 
with and absorption m deity, and the general view 
of perfection as something to be attained only in 
a future life, Wesley maintained the doctrine of a 
present evangelical or Christian perfection in tho 
entire sanctification of perfect love. Such perfection 
is not to be confused with absolute or angelic or 
‘Adamic’ nghtoousness, and is consistent with a 
thousand defocts ansing from our ignorance, in- 
firmity, and creaturely limitations, being relative 
to the helps and opportunities of every moment. 

‘ It is the perfection of which man is capable while 
dwelling in a coiruptible body ; it is loving the 
Lord Ins God with all his heart and with all his 
soul and with all lus mind.’ The sin from which 
it is free is ‘the voluntary transgression of any 
known law,’ and it implies constant self-renuncia- 
tion and even fasting, the careful observance of 
Divine ordinances, a humble, steadfast reliance on 
God’s forgiving grace in the Atonement, a pure 
intention to regard God’s glory in all things, and 
an increasing exercise of the love which itself 
fulfils the whole law and is the end of the command- 


‘ The perfection which I have taught these forty years cannot 
be a delusion, unless the Bible be a delusion too ; I mean, loving 
God with all our heart, aud our neighbour as ourselves. I pin 
down all Its opposers to this definition of it. No evasion I No 
shifting the question 1 Where is the delusion of thisT ’ (Journal, 
27th Aug 1768). 

This doctrine of full sanctification was * the grand 
depositum which God has lodged with the people 
called Methodists ; and for the sake of propagating 


* Wesley’s doctrine of perfection may be studied further in 
the Journal, 24th July 1762, 14th May 1766, 27th Aug 1768, 
26th June 1769 ; Sermons, noe. xliH., lxrvi., exx ; and the Letters 
dated 6th Apr. 1768, 7th Jnly 1761, 16th Sept 1762. 12th May 
1768, 21st Fob. 1771. See also Minutes of Conversations, June 
1744 and Aug. 1746, and (be Methodist Hymn Book, section 
' For Believers Seeking Full Redemption ’ 
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this chiefly, He seems to havo raised them up.’ 
Wesley even doubted whether any who preached 
against it could continue in the Society ( Letters , 
15th Sept., 26th Nov. 1790). 

12 . Tne influence of these doctrines has been far- 
reaching. In the various branches of Methodism 
to-day ‘ the emphasis is everywhere laid ... on 
the calling to the life of entire sanctification which 
is brought about by the reign of perfect love in the 
heart’ (A New History of Methodism, ii. 421). 
This is especially prominent in the most recent off- 
shoot of Methoaism, the Salvation Array. ‘ Even 
among our worst enemies it has been admitted that 
the strength of the Salvation Army lay in its 
Holiness teaching* ( Holiness Readings ... re- 
printed from the War Cry, London, 1883, p v ; 
seo also S. A. Orders and Regulations for Field 
Officers, London, 1886). 

13 . The rise of modern Holiness Movements in 
Europe and America, wheie the work of Pres C. 
G. Finney of Oberlin helped to piepare the soil, 
may be traced largely to the revival of religion 
through the work of Moody and Sankey in 1876 
But it had already begun seveial years befoie, 
first m America and then in England, its pioneer 
with both word and pen being W E Board man , 1 
who together with R. Pearsall Smith held a 
long series of special meetings for ministers ami 
others in 1873 and 1874. A striking la^ue of these 
was a conference held at Broadlands Park, Komsey, 
in 1874, on the invitation of Lord Mount-Temple, 
for the purpose of considering ‘the Scriptural 

S jssibihties of faith in the life of the Christian in 
le daily walk {a) as to maintained communion 
with God ; and ( 6 ) as to victory over all known 
sin’ (C. F. Ilarford, The Keswick Convention, 
London, 1907, p- 26). In tlio same year a huger 
conference, under the leadership of Smith and 
Boardiuan, met at Oxford ‘for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness ’ ; and in 1875, by invitation of 
Canon Harford-Battersby, the first ‘Convention 
for the Promotion of Practical Holiness’ was held 
at Keswick. Among the chief leaders of tlio 
convention have been included Theodore Monod, 
Andrew Murray, A T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, and 
II. C. G. Moule. * The Keswick Convention has set 
up no new school of theology, it has instituted no 
new sect, it has not even formed a society, but 
exists for the sole purpose of helping men to bo 
holy’ (Harford, op. c it. 4). 

In 1875, Smith visited Berlin and inaugurated 
what came to be known as the modem German 
Gememschaftsbeweaung. His work was earnestly 
taken up bv Schlttmbach, Christlieb, Paul, and 
others, and led to the formation of the Deutscher 
Evangelizationsverem (1884), the Gnadauer Pfngst- 
Tconferenz (1888), the Blankenburger Allianz - 
konferenz ( 1905), and similar associations. In some 
cases these broke away from the Established 
Church, but for the most part their aim was to 
cultivate a deeper holiness by means of special 
organizations in touch with it. The best theological 
exponents of this school were Jellinghaus and 
Lepsius, whose views, however, have been regarded 
as unduly moderate by the more advanced sec- 
tions. In German Switzerland, O Stock mayer is 
its chief representative. In America, apart from 
more special organizations like A. B. Simpson’s 
‘Christian Alliance,’ the Northfietd Convention, 
established near Moody’s own home in Massa- 
chusetts in 1880, has proved most influential. Out 
of it has sprung the Student Christian Movement, 

1 Board man's Higher Christian Life, written before i860, ran 
through man; editions on both sides of the Atlantic, and quietly 
prepared many minds for the movement when it began to take 
more overt form in 1870 in Union Holiness Conventions under 
bis leadership. It is stall perhaps the most valuable introduction 
to the study of the modem Holiness Movement. See hu Life 
(London, 1886). 


and other similar associations for the deepening of 
the spiritual life. 

Modern Holiness Movements have advocated 
the privilege and possibility of our attaining, 
here and now, to tne peace, power, and purity 
of full sanctification, through the suirenaer in 
faith. 

Keswick sets before men ‘ a life of faith and victory, of peace 
and rest as the rightful heritage of the child of God, into which 
he may step not by the laborious ascent of some “ Scale Sancta," 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith* (Harford, op eit 5t.). 'In the blood 
and death of Jesus there is to be baa not only forgiveness but 
also a direct and immediate breaking of tne power of >m, 
cleansing from sin, and continual victory over sin, in the 
surrender of faith’ (Th Jellinghaus, Das volliyc gegenwdrhge 
Heil durch Christum «, Basel, 1908, pp. 20, 440) 

In more popular statement, a ‘higher life’ or 
‘second blessing* of 'full salvation’ may be ex- 
perienced through a single act of perfect consecra- 
tion to God, who in response completely neutralizes 
or eradicates the sinful nature so as to grant a 
present deliverance from the power of sin, on the 
solo condition of ‘abiding* in an attitude of de- 
pendent life-union with the exalted Christ. The 
degree to which this last condition, which involves 
exercise of the personal will of the believer, is 
explicitly dwelt on accounts largely for the different 
types of Holiness teaching. How far some forms 
of it can go may be judged by the affirmation of 
pastor Paul, ‘I have for a long time now seen 
nothing of my old nature* ( Gnadau Conference 
Report, 1904, p. 298). Such a claim to perfect 
holiness, however, is to be interpreted in a religious 
rather than in a moial sense. It admits of moral 
progress through growing ‘light’ in the conscience 
—and this the more rapidly because a new and 
normal attitude of obedience to God’s will as known 
has been consciously and once for all accepted by 
faith. 'In reality we are not yet fully holy’ (Ii. 
Bruiser, Das moderns Gemeinschaftschristentnm, 
Tubingen, 1910, p. 36). 

Generally speaking, the modern Holiness Move- 
ment seeks to conserve a neglected truth, and in 
an age of materialism and busy externahsm in 
religion it lias incalculably deepened the spuitual 
life of the Church. Yet its actual forms, apart 
from the extravagances of human frailty and enoi, 
have frequently suffered from narrowness of theo- 
logical outlook and a lack of both psychological 
and ethical insight into the deep implications of 
the gospel. It is plainly unscriptural to suggest 
that any ‘second blessing’ can confer on certain 
Christians a higher kind of sanctification than the 
holiness that flows essentially from justifying faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual infilling and 
deliverance from sin ' distinct from and additional 
to ’ the gift of the Holy Ghost granted in conversion 
and regeneration. ' It is a fatal mistake to think 
of holiness as a possession which we have distinct 
from our faith and conferred upon it. That is a 
Catholic idea, still saturating Protestant pietism’ 
(P. T. Forsyth, Christian Perfection *, 1910, p. 7). 
Further weaknesses may be seen in the tendency 
to identify holiness with quietistic self-abnegation, 
even to the loss of personality, and with the ‘rest 
of faith,* dissevered from inspired moral eilort; to 
frown on all ' secular ’ culture and brand as essenti- 
ally sinful habits and pursuits which are in them- 
selves indifferent ; to overstimulate feeling and to 
confine the grace of God to stereotyped forms of 
conversion j and to claim with overweening con- 
fidence the special Beating of the Holy Spirit and 
direct inspiration in the details of thought and 
action. In these respocts the modem Holiness 
Movement is not an advance upon but rather a 
retrogression from Reformation standards (see P. 
Gennrich, Die Lehre von der Wtedergeburt, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 204-215; and C. R. Erdman, * Modern 
Spiritual Movements,’ in Biblical and Theological 
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Studies, by members of the Faculty of Princeton 
Seminary, New York, 1912, pp. 369-392). 

There is noticeable at the present day a certain 
avoidance and dislike of the special advocacy of 
holiness, even within the Christian Church. This 
may bo due to (a) the trend of modern thought, so 
far as it seems to have weakened the transcendental 
claims of theology, and consequently of Christian 
ethics ; { b ) absorption in social and economic 
problems, from which Holiness Movements have 
too frequently and ostentatiously withdrawn them- 
selves ; (c) a reaction against the unscientific and 
narrowly pictistic interpretation of the Bible; {d) a 
mistaken identification of holiness with asceticism, 
morbid introspection, other-worldliness, or profes- 
sional religion. Hence we have such statements as 
the following : 

‘ The idea of a holy working man is even grotesque. The 
virtues which the working classes at their best nave recognized 
have been rather those of integrity, generosity, sincerity, good 
comradeship, than those of meAness, purity piety, self abnega- 
tion, and the like* (E. Belfort Bax, The Ethics qf Socialism, 
London, 1880, p. 17). 

The remedy would seem to lie in a recovered 
sense of the personality, transcendence, and holy 
character of God as the ground of all Christian 
holiness; in a fuller recognition of the social 
obligations of a holy life ; and in a return to the 
harmonious NT ideal of holiness, with all its com- 
prehensive religious and ethical implications. 

I do feel that holiness consists In hearing Christ and following 
rt of the minutest duty, ana 


Him step by step in the minutest part of the minutest duty, an3 
in acknowledging an ordinance of Christ in all the natural and 
social relations' (T. Erskine of Linlathen, Litters, London, 1878, 

p. 162) ’ 

Litrraturb — (1) Biblical — Besides the best commentaries 
and text-books or NT Theology, see artt * Holiness ' and 4 Sane* 
ti float Ion/ In II DB and I) VO, and art. * Heiligkei t (lottos im AT, ’ in 
1'RE #, fi. G Marsh, The Christian Doctrine of Sanctification, 

„ * ' ~ ‘ 1671,«88; 

*ces, The 

- . — , — r Ileih - 

gang 8 , 1’aderborn, 1885 : E. Issel, Der Begriff d. Ueiligkeit m 
AT*, Leyden, 1887 , E. H. Askwith, The Christian Conception 
of Holiness, London, 1000 ; B. Froget, D»V Habitation du Saint. 
Esprit dans lesdmesjustes », Paris, 11001 ; De Belleviie, L'lEuvre 
du Saint.Espnt, ou la sanctification des dmes, do 1901 , G. G. 
Findlay, 4 Sanctification according to Christ,’ in Expositor, 6th 
series, lv. [19011 1-16 ,T. Cook, NT Holiness, London, 1903 
J. A. Beet, Holiness Symbolic and Real, do 1910. 

(2) Historical.— T he artt. 4 Grace ’ and 'Holiness, 1 In The 
Catholic Encyclopaedia, London, 1907-12, vi and vii , H. T. 
Cremer, art. 4 Helligung, 4 in PIlE* , the Histories of Dogma, 
by A, Harnack, Eng tr , London, 1804-99; F. Loofs* Halle, 
1906, and R. Seeberg, Leipzig. 1910; A. Ritschl, Oesch. des 
Pietismus, Bonn, 1880-86, Vie chribtL Lehre non der Rechtferti. 
gung und Versbhnunq, 8 vols . Bonn, 1870-74 (Eng tr. of vol in. 
** Justification and Reconciliation, Edinburgh, 1900); W, B. 
Pope, Compendium qf Christian Theology a, London, 1880, lii 
81-99 ; A. V. G. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought s , do. 
1896 ; B. Troeltsch, 4 Prot Chnstentum und Klrohe In der 
Neuzeit,' In Die Kultur der Qegenwart, Leipzig, 1906, l iv. ; J 
Jiiugst, Pietuten, Tubingen, 1906, H. Benser, Das mode me 
GememschaftsohnsUntum, do 1907 ; P. Ge enrich, Die Lehrs 
von der Wiederaeburt, Leipzig, 1907 , R. M. Jones, Studies in 
Mystical Religion, London, 1909 , R. H. Coats, Types qf Eng. 
lish Piety, Edinburgh. 1912, C. R. Erdman. 4 Modern Spiritual 
Movements,' In Biblical and Theological Studies, New York, 
1912 ; and artt. Asortioum, Monastioibm, Pnrrisu, Muthodism, 
eta 


Owen, Indwelling Sin, dt 

Mystery of Sanctification, do. 1692 , W. Law, Christian Per ■ 
/action, do. 1726, and A Serious Call, do. 1729; Jonathan 
Edwards, The Religious Affections, Boston, 1746, in. Ui. ; W. 
Wilberforce, A Practical View, eta, London, 1797; F. W 
Faber, Growth in Holiness, da 1855 ; T. Goodwin, 4 Of Gospel 
Holiness in Heart and Life/ in Works, Edinburgh, 1862, vol. vfl ; 
E M. Goulbnrn, The Pursuit qf Holiness, London, 1869 ; C. G. 
Finney, Ths Enduemont qf Power, and A. Mahan, The Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost (in one), do. 1870 ; Th Monod, Life More 
Abundant . do. 1881 ; W. E. Boardman, 77n Higher Chnetiai. 
Life, London, 1888: H. C. G. Moule, Thoughts on Christian 
Sanctity , do. 1888 ; A. M array, Holy in Christ, New York, 1888 ; 
J Baird, Studies m the Spiritual Life, Edinburgh, 1890, H.C G 
Moule, Spiritual Fulness, London, 1898: J. W. Diggle, Short 
Studies in Holiness, London, 1900 ; H. W. webb-Peploe. Calls 
to Holiness, do 1900; W. James, Varieties qf Religious Expert- 
«“>». do 1902 ; Th. JelUnghaus, Das vSUige gegenvArtige Htil 
duroh Christum », Basel, 1908 ; Francis Thompson, Health and 
Holiness, London, 1906 ; C. G. Montefiore, Truth in Religion, 


do. 1906. pp. 73-101; H C. G. Moule, Holiness by Faith, etc.: A 
Manual of Keswick Teaching, do 1906 ; G. Tyrrell, Lex Cre - 
dendi, do 1907. pp 64-61, 132-162 ; E. V. Jackson, The Life that 
is Life indeed, do 1910 , P. T. Forsyth, Christian Perfection*, 
do. 1910, The Principle of Authority, do. 1912, oh. x. 

R. H. Coats. 

HOLINESS (Roman).— A definition of ‘holi- 
ness * in relation to the Roman spirit is not easy to 
frame. Perhaps ‘purity under divine sanction’ 
may be taken as a rough explanation for the 
present purpose. In the earliest religion of the 
Roman State, ceremonial obligations were minute 
and exacting, and their relation to conduct is 
obscure, but the idea that character was in some 
way dependent on a power unseen and superhuman 
was not entirely wanting. The conception that 
moral perfection is pleasing to heaven is embodied 
in some of the oldest forms of cult— that, for in- 
stance, which the Vestal Virgins served. On not 
a few critical occasions the anger of the gods, 
bursting upon the community, was traced to their 
displeasure against an erring Vestal. As time 
went on, moral abstractions, treated as divinities, 
were publicly revered— chastity, for instance 
(Pudicitia) ; and these forms go back to an age 
when in religious matters Rome had os yet not 
been very deeply affected by Greece. Indeed, 
reverence for such abstract powers was always 
more chaiacteristic of Italy and the West than of 
Greece and the East. We must ask and, if pos- 
sible, answer the difficult question, What effect 
upon the individual life had the belief that 
morality is under the protection of Heaven 7 If we 
regard only the utterances of the Latin satiiists 
who paint the manners of a small clique in the 
capital as though they were representative of the 
whole world, oi the equally indiscriminate de- 
nunciations of Paganism by early Chustian 
writers, we may be tempted to answer ‘ None.’ 
But a great amount of evidence exists which tells 
a different tale. 

Thus, the vast mass of private memorials un- 
earthed in the Western world by oxcavation bears 
testimony to a family life far different from .that 
which is almost exclusively presented in the 
literature of the Empire. The fact that Vesta was 
the presiding deity of the family circle, as well as 
of the State conceived as a laiger family, is a sign 
of a general belief that the ultimate sanction of 
morality is found in a supernal world, and that 
moral cleanliness among those of this world is a 
piecept which issues from the other. This idea 
finds general expression in language, particularly 
in the use of the words castus, purus, sanctus, pi us. 
Of course, these terms sometimes have a hard and 
somewhat lowly significance. They may be em- 
ployed in a limited sense, not m reference to 
chaiaeter taken as a whole, but to abstinence 
from some particular class of immoral acts. It is 
not easy to trace the moral life of a people or an 
empire. But it is not too bold to say that the 
history of these words in the Latin language 
shows a steady elevation of the ideal of morality. 

The conviction that, in spite of the many 
horrible misrepresentations which a long line of 
pagan poets and philosophers denounced, the gods 
favour personal purity is exhibited in much 
Roman ritual besides that connected with Vesta. 
Priests and priestesses were often subject to severe 
restrictions. Boys and girls, being innocent, were 
employed in divine service, as we see in the Car- 
men Soeculare of Horace. This famous hymn 
may be said to have done homage to the efforts of 
Augustus, who strove to cure the sickness of the 
world by the union of moral and religious reform. 
His policy made an epoch in the social history of 
the Western Empire. The great Greek tide which 
had swept the ednoated classes into scepticism 
began to torn, and a belief in the divine govern- 
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ment of the world was renewed and penetrated 
society. An increased yearning, after moial 
parity manifested itself in many ways. New 
forms of religion and new applications of philo- 
sophy alike snow the influence, although then, as 
after, religion and philosophy were not always on 
the side of morality. There were Stoic and Cynic 
antinomians as there have been Christian. And 
the new divinities, Isis and Mithra and others, 
who were so ardently accepted, could debase their 
worshippers. But, on the whole, these new cults 
were popular, at least in part, because they satis- 
fied to Borne extent the desire to find a way of 
escape from the corruption of unregenerate human 
nature— a way not opened by the older civic faiths 
The seeds of Christianity could hardly have 
thriven as they did in the field of the Roman 
woild if it had been still, morally, the world of the 
ancient Cato. 

Not unnaturally we find purity as a cult more 
prevalent among women than among men. On 
the principle of ‘corruptio option pessima,’ satir- 
ists specially loved to depict the degradation of 
women. But an attentive reader, say, of Mayor’s 
notes on Juvenal, will see something of the other 
side of the shield. And a perusal of the very 
numerous gravestones of women will leave an im- 
pression that there was, even at the worst time of 
the Empire, a wide range of sound family life, 
resting on the purity of the matron and mother. 
The commendations of the untainted lives of 
mothers of households are, in a multitude of cases, 
far from being hypocritical or merely conventional. 
The celebrated eulogy by a consul, Lucretius, on 
las wife Turia, in the Augustan age, praises her 
for chastity and religiousness without superstition. 
It was just this hope of stamlessness, combined 
with worship cleansed from superstition, that 
drew women, and in a less degree men, not only to 
Christianity, but to the cosmopolitan pagan divini- 
ties. A common type of inscription praises a wife 
for her ‘ old-time sanctity and modesty. 1 In spite 
of loose views of the marriage tie, we hear much of 
marriages which endured through long lifetimes, 
and the title umvvra, * wife of one husband,’ was 
prized. This turning away from the superstitious 
exaggerations of the ancient cults, combined with 
a recoil from impurity, is well seen in that strange 
apology for Christians rather than for Christianity, 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix, written in tne 
latter half of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Until the rise of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which was not a great force until the last Imperial 
centuries, the tendency of the later philosophers, 
both in the East and in the West, was to eschew 
theory and enforce morality. This was character- 
istic of all the schools alike, by whatever name they 
were called. It is impossible to mistake the trend in 
educated circles in the West during the first three 
centuries of the Empire towards an elevation of 
morality, whose moving force was a higher view 
of the relation of the individual to God. There is 
an ever strengthening vein of Puritanism in the 
later philosophy, which reached its full develop- 
ment in the Neo-Platomc scheme. This vein is 
especially traceable in Stoicism. The dry logic of 
earlier Stoicism was softened, so that the moral 
lessons of the school might reach a large circle of 
Roman disciples. Every attempt was made to 
bridge over the gulf between the philosopher and 
the vulgar. The philosophic missionaries, who 
wandered about the world preaching to the multi- 
tude, though acoused, like other teachers, of 
criminality, found a hearing from the crowd just 
because of the vague yearning after a better life. 
There was a gradual approximation to the Chris- 
tian idea of an, and the necessity was realized of 
a divine deliverance from the burden of the flesh, 


with its impulse to immorality. Virtue was ex- 

lamed as attainable only by the will of God, and 

y imitation of the divine ; duty, as the outoome 
of the divine law. ‘ No man is good without God,’ 
said Seneca/ The philosophic teacher was more 
and more presented as the curer of Bick souls. The 
wide difference between doctrine and practice 
among the followers of this teaching was the 
theme of satirists, but there is much reason to 
doubt whether they were more open to this kind 
of repioach than tne adherents of other religions 
and moral systems in the past and m the present. 

LiTBiuTuas —Information on the subject Is scattered about 
in works on Roman religion and Philosophy and Social Life. 
Especially may be mentioned : G. Wlssow*. Religion tind 
Kultui dor Romtr » (In Miiller's Handtouh dor klamsehem Alter- 
tumsmssentchajt), Munich, 1912; L. Friedl&nder, DareUt- 
lungtn aue dor SUtengesehtehte Rome tn der Ze it wn August 
bis zum Ausgang dor Antonins 8, Leipzig, 1881 ; B. Zeller, 
Philosophxe der Grxechen do 1898,111. J, S, ReID. 

HOLINESS (Semitic).— The conception of holi- 
ness when traced to its historic origins among 
Semitic peoples is stripped of all the ethical quali- 
ties with winch our Christian modern consciousness 
has invested it The ethical elements which have 
become absorbed into its content entered at a mucli 
later stage in the evolution of ideas which became 
attached to the term. This change of connotation 
will be duly noted in its proper place. 

I. Holiness at tub earlier stage — x. The 
original meaning of the Semitic word for ‘holy,’ 

‘ holiness,’ k-d-i (s) — The use of the Assyr. Pael 
kudduSu, ‘to purify,’ and of the corresponding 
adjective kudduSu in the sense of ‘pure,’ ‘bright’ 
(to which the syllabaries give us the synonyms 
dlu™ and ebbu, ‘clear’ or ‘bright’), mignt tempt 
us to assume that the original connotation of tne 
term was 4 brightness,’ especially when the Arab. 
kadcusa and its derivatives might seem to lend some 
support to thiB view. But it would be precarious 
to build upon the infrequent use in Assy nan of 
derived forms, and in Arabic of what may be a 
derived meaning. Our only safe course is to 
generalize from the use oik-d-6 both as verb and 
as substantive in the earliest documentary sources, 
and of other words, such as h-r-m, found m all 
the Somitio languages possessing a similai mean- 
ing. We are thereby led to the conclusion that 
the term k-d-S expresses the separation or 
reservation of a thing or a person for Divine use 
or a Divine cult, and the state of an objeot or 
person so reserved and brought into close rela- 
tion with Deity as inaccessible or hardly accessible, 
and invested with a quasi-Divme character and 
power. 

We are here touching upon the common ground 
of primitive custom where Semitic and non-Semitio 
traditions blend. The saying of Statius, quoted 
with approval by E Kenan (Hist, d' Israeli, Paris, 
1887-94, i. 29), ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,’ 
here finds its application. The element of fear, 
which invests the relations of primitive man (see 
the ‘ General ’ art. above) with the occult personal 
or quasi-personal agencies with which he appeared 
to be surrounded, is expressed in the Heb. phrase 
for religion, n)n; 71 * 7 . This feeling of awe was ex- 
tended to all objects which stood in more immedi- 
ate contact with the gods whom the Semite 
worshipped . 1 

1 Robertson Smith is dominated by his conception of sacrifice 
as expressing; oommunion between God and the worshipper. 
Therefore, when he says (Rrl. Sem » 64 IX ‘ It is not with a 
vague fear of unknown powers, but with a loving; reverence tdt 
known sods who are knit to their worshippers by strong; bonds 
of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the word 
begins,’ he is expressing only a partial truth. S. 1. Curtiss, 
who travelled among the inhabitants of the Hinterland of Syria 
and Palestine, is probably right in assarting that tbs worship of 
the modem primitive Semite is simply the product of fear. The 
answer of his Arab guide Hatudin to the question what made 
the Arabs religious might almost as well be given by the primitive 
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Analogies to tlie primitive conceptions of holy 
things may be found in Hebrew religion. The 
mountain 8 mai, J ah well’s abode, was holy and 
could not be touched without peril to life (Ex 
10 I 2 . 1 & ai -Mj Snnilaily Uz/ah’s temeiityin touch- 
ing the ark of God (2 S 6°*') led to his death. We 
have an instructive examplo of the survival of such 
magical conceptions regarding holy objects in the 
ceremony of trial by ordeal or a woman suspected 
of adultery (Nu G 11 *® 1 [P]). 

The paettage is difficult because it shows, if Baontsch’s analysis 
be correct, that the text has been worked over at different 
times After various ceremonies we read in v iwr 1 And the 

S rlest shall take holy l water in an earthenware vessel , and of 
le dust which is on the floor of the tabernacle shall the priest 
take and put it into the water ' After further ritual, as unloos- 
ing the woman’s hair,*-* the officiating priest takes in his hand 
the ‘ baleful water that brings a curse * and makes the woman 
swear a solemn oath (vv.!#-'"). After reciting the words at its 
close, ‘ And this water that brings a curse shall enter thy bowels 
to cause thy womb to swell and thy thigh to fall,’ to which the 
woman replies, 4 Amen, Amen, 'the priost writes the words of the 
curse in a book and Immediately dissolves tho writing * com- 
pletely In the baleful curse bringing water, and, after waving a 
meal offering before Jnhweh ana burning it, he causes the sus- 
pected woman to drink the ' holy ’ baleful water. 

Kobertson Smith holds that the water is here 
called * holy ’ because it is derived fiom some sucicd 
spring 'En-Mishpat at Kadesli, as well as 'En* 
Meribhah, he would explain as sacied springs 
whose wateis were usod in decisions based upon 
oi deals of this kind On the other hand, Ilaudis- 
sin, with at least equal probability, explains the 
‘holiness’ of the water as due to the fact that it 
was kept in a vessel belonging to the Banctuary 
(Ex 30 1 ") The example we have cited is instruc- 
tive as showing that lodesh includes a positive os 
well as a negative element, viz the positive ele- 
ment of Divine power which may break forth with 
destructive ctiect Baudissm’s statement, that 
‘holy’ does not pioperly designate a quality but 
a lelation as God’s in operty, is scarcely adequate 
( St adieu zur sem. Jieligionsgesch. ii. 45). More- 
over, this writer’s view, that the materialization of 
holiness in Ezekiel is late (ib. 141), is certainly 
contrary to fact. 

Further illustrative examples will make this 
cloarei. In Is 05° we have primitive conceptions 
of holiness m respect of persons as a mysterious 
potency which can pass from one individual to 
another with whom ho comes m contact. The 
latter is therefore wained: ‘Stand apart, for I 
niako thee holy .’ 4 This expression occurs in a 
passage crowded with obseure references to tho 
cults of Palestine into which tho resident Hebrew 
population in the middle of the 5th cent, had 

Semite ‘ Kvcry misfortune conits from God Nothing comes 
except from linn Wo fear God and the Wolis. We take our 
vows m order to guard against Injury God reoeives our vow 
like a baksheesh When all goes w ell, I offer a fedu that no 
misfortune may overtake us r ( Urtem . Rel. im Volktleben dts 
heut. Orients, Leipzig, 1003, pp. 208, 04 f ) 
i Borne doubt exists as to the validity of the reading of our 
text O'lfhp 0'!J, for the LXX have tfiup k aQapbv £u>ov. This has 
induced ilillniann, Nowack, and others to substitute for the 
somewhat unusual D'mp the words D"n D'nnts or D M n only 
On the other hand, ltobertson Smith (Rel Sem a , 131) contends 
for the validity of the reading • holy water’ as an • isolated sur- 
vival of an obsolete expression * in post Exilic Judaism derived 
from the old language of Hebrew ritual. In this case ’pure 
water’ and ‘living water’ would be tho later interpretative 

S losses which came to be substituted in the texts employed by 
»e Greek translator. 

•See ICC, ad loo. Ol. on unloosing the hair, Wellhausen, 
Rested, 199. 

® Gray (ICC, ‘ Numbers,’ th.) cites the custom practised in 
Egypt of writing passages from the Qur’&n on the inner surface 
ofa bowl and using the water that had dissolved the writing 
for medicinal purposes. 

4 Here reading, of course, the Wei instead of tho impossible 
al of the Hob. text; bo Qeigor and other recent scholars, 
nother interpretation than that given above has been sug- 
gested to the present writer by Haddon, via. that the initiated 
person is anxious not to lose his sacred potency by contact with 
another Similarly in Mk 5®° Jesus is well aware (enyvout) that 
a potency (ivvniut) had passed out of Him when touched by the 
diseased woman. 


lapsed. One who had passed through a ceremony 
of consecration warns another to keep at a distance, 
because contact with his own oonsecrated person 
might infect that other with holiness, and thereby 
surrouud him with a circle of tabus or restrictions 
which would disqualify him from discharging the 
ordinary duties or life This becomes evident from 
a comparison with Ezk 44 l# . There special instruc- 
tions are given to the Zadokite priesthood that, 
when they pass from the inner to the outer court 
of the sanctuary, they are to put off their official 
vestments wherewith they have ministered before 
Jahweh in the inner court (cf. v. lM< ) and place 
them in special holy chambers, lest by their con- 
tact the people whom they meet are made holy. 
Other ordinary garments must be substituted by 
the priesthood iu the outer couit in order to pre- 
vent this contagion of holiness. The same prin- 
ciple of contagious holiness applies to the utenbils 
employed in sacred rites. Since special holiness 
was ascribed to the sin-offering, it could be eaten 
only in a holy place, i.e. the court of the tent of 
mooting (Lv (} l8 ' JJ ) Contact with the flesh of this 
most holy sacrifice creates holiness, and every 
garment on winch tho blood is sprinkled must be 
washed in a holy place. In other words, a circle of 
tabus of a stringent character is set up. Hence 
tho earthenware vessel m which the sacrificial flesh 
is boiled must be broken, and, if the vessel be 
bronze, it must be carefully scoured and rinsed. 
Holiness is treated in every respect as something 
material (vv ai ' 8S ). We should also compare Lv 
ll» 3 - 3 o 1512 These last passages deal with cases in 
which something unclean has come into contact 
with an earthenware vessel. Thus, if a weasel, 
mouse, or other unclean animal (Lv ll 89 **) fall into 
nn earthenware vessel, or if that vessel be touched 
by a person who is unclean by reason of a dis- 
charge, it shall bo broken. Hoi e we see that there 
is a close analogy between uncleanness and holi- 
ness. The effect on the vessel is the same ; it has 
to be broken whether it has contained sacrificial 
flesh or that of an unclean animal. This glose 
point of contact lias been investigated by wnteis 
ou Semitic religion, e.ij Ilobertson Smith and 
Lagrange. The common factor m both impure 
and holy objects is that a certain element of 
danger, owing to the action of a superhuman 
agency, invests the object in both cases (Jlel. Sem. 9 
1 53, 447-452), and serves to debar it from human 
use and contact. For contact m both cases in- 
volves contagion, and in certain cases unclean- 
ness . 1 Thus m Heb. riu tho familiar root meaning 
‘ approach ’ is used in Arabic m the sense ‘ be 
impure.’ At the same time, the distinction be- 
tween holy and unclean is a real one, though both 
are blended m various forms of tabu w savage 
custom (see the ‘General* art.). 

Primitive life deals with concrete conceptions. 
Thus in primitive Semitic religion, holiness might 
be regarded as the nimbus or outflow of Deity 
which attached itself to everything that mediates 
in worship, whether persons or things, between the 
god and his worshipper. So closely is holiness 
attached to the Divine personality that Jahweh 
swears by it (Am 4*) just as Ho does by His life 
(Nu 14* 1, Dt 32 40 , Jer 46 18 ; of. 1 S 14®> «, 2 S 2 * 
etc.), or just as the Divine name became asso- 
ciated with Himself and men swore by it (Lv 
19 ia , 1 S 20°, Zee 5*i cf. Jer 44“ etc.). Thus we 
find * holy gods ’ in the inscription of Eshmun’ozar 
(line 9). 

The ideas of withdrawal, restriction, and reser- 
vation expressed in Heb. by Jc-d~S, applied to 
objects connected with worship, are in Arabic ex- 
hibited by other terms. Chief among them is the 

i See the reference to the Holy Scripture# ‘ defiling the 
hands,’ at the doee of the present article. 
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word fyaram, of which the root frequently appears 
in Canaanite Hebrew, Aramaic, and occasionally 
in Assyrian. In this case etymology enables us 
more easily than in that of k-d-i(s) to arrive 
at a definite connotation. Its meaning is 'to 
seclude,’ ‘debar,’ or ‘render inaccessible.’ What is 
sacred and also legally prohibited is called hardm, 
and any object or woman who may not be ap- 
proached is designated harim. Thus hardm, a 
substantive, is specially used by a Muslim of the 
sacred enclosure of the Ka'ba at Mecca, With 
the Hebrew-Canaanite herem, or * ban,’ which was 
specially connected with war, we shall deal later. 
The noun- form haram also meets us in Aramaic 
Nabataean inscriptions. 1 In these, haram means 
something inviolable. Thus m an inscription cn 
a tomb m el-Hojra the deities Ddshara (properly 
‘owner of Shara’), Maufltha, and £aishan are in- 
voked to bring a curse on any one who shall dis- 
pose of the tomb in any way or alter the inscription, 
* for the sepulchre ana its inscription are an inviol- 
able object’ (haram). The same word is used to 
expiess what is sacred and inviolable in the in 
scnption of Petra ( CIS ii. 350), where the sepulchre 
and surrounding gardens and purlieus are called 
‘ the consecrated and inviolable possession (nm cm) 
of DilsharS, the god of our lord.’ 8 Here haram 
approximates the use of the same word in Arabic. 

Another Arabic term of closely similar meaning 
is luma, designating something forbidden or re- 
served, or, more properly, guarded or protected 
from intrusion. 8 Thus we read of the hinui of 
Wajj attached to the sanctuary of Al-Lflt at Taif, 
which was under stringent rules like the Poly- 
nesian tabu. ‘If a woodcutter intruded on the 
himd of Wajj, ... he foifeited his hatchet and 
his clothes ; if a man unlawfully grazed his cattle 
on the hnnil of Joiash, the cattle were forfeit’ 
(Bel. Sem. 2 146). We hnd also that dress which 
was employed in ordinary life is distinct from 
dress worn m sacred functions. Accordingly, shoes 
or sandals soiled by travel were put off wnen the 
sacred enclosure, such as a mosque, was entered 
(ef. $x 3 8 , Jos 5> 8 ) Clothes were either washed 
(in case of poor worshippers) or changed (Gn 35 2 , 
Ex 19 10 ). Even cattle winch had strayed from out- 
side into the himd could not be reclaimed. 


The opposed term to Jcddesh in Heb. is hoi* pro- 
perly that which is free or set loose for ordinary 
human use, m other words, not subject to the 
restrictions involved in holiness. In Lv 10 w the 


distinction is sharply drawn, and pnests arc ex- 
horted to observe it as they would that between 
clean and unclean (cf. Ezk 22 28 42 20 44 s8 ). Tins 
stringency of distinction became specially emphas- 
ized in the days of the Exile (Is 52 1, n ), ana still 
more in the days of Ezia, when laxity of usage 
required stern correction combined with strict rule. 
Without this the result would not improbably have 
been ‘the final extinction of Israel ’ (Travers Her- 
ford, Pharisaism, London, 1912, p. 10). 

But this was only to accentuate a tradition that 


i Respecting Din In Aramaio inscriptions, both as verb and as 
substantive, see Lidsbarski, Non i - tern Epigraph , Berlin, 1898. 
p. 280. The verb simply means * to be holy’ ; the Aphel is used 
for ' consecrate ’ 

a See O A. Oooke, North Semit. Jruo , Oxford, 1903, nos 79 
(lines 6 - 8 ), 94 (line 3) ; cf Lagrange, 183 

9 , Heb. non (root of ’ wall ’), meaning ' protect,’ 

* guard,’ ' hinder.’ Perhaps the fundamental meaning is ‘to be 

hot with anger’ (in defenoe of rights), of. DDfl, KDH 

(Lidzbarski), _ * 

« Root Arabic ; the latter, being * applied to the dis- 

charge ( lit the untying) of a vow, is the same which is regularly 
used of emergence from a state of taboo (the i^r&m . . .) into 
Ordinary lite 7 (jKet. Sem. 9, 482). 
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had its roots in the past. Theory and prescription, 
however, have to give way under the presence of 
practical necessities, and in the pre-Exilio period 
of Israel’s life such cases must nave frequently 
arisen. Originally the right of asylum (j.v ), 
even for stray or stolen cattle that passed within 
some himd, or sacred enclosure, was pretty strictly 
enforced in primitive usage, as the story told by 
Wellhausen ( Beste a , 62, taken from the narratives 
of Ibn al-Kalbl) respecting Saifi, the priest of the 
deity al-Fals, who nod stolen a milch-camel and 
detained it under the deity’s protection, clearly 
shows. But this right was modified by the 
Hebrews. Justice could overtake a murderer, 
even though ho took refuge in a sacred enclosure 
Such asylum availed only in the case of accidental 
manslaughter (Ex 21 ISf *), and even in this case the 
asylum came to be limited to only a few selected 
spots (Dt4 41 ~ 4S 19 3 ‘ 10 , Jos20 a " # , Nu35”‘ J6 ). Probably, 
as Robertson Smith suggests, the community of 
interest which subsisted between the people and 
its deity tended to mitigate rules which might 
otherwise have pressed with excessive severity on 
his worshippers. Thus the money stored in the 
sacred precincts of the temple of Ba'al-berlth was 
even employed by Abimelecli to hire a company 
of desperadoes (Jg 0 4 ). In the textually difficult 
passage 1 8 21 4 ' 7 (sec Driver andBudde, aa loc.), we 
lead that in the lack of ordinary unconsecrated 
bread (*?h on^) the holy bread that stood on the 
table before the Divme presence («h|J in v. 8 = 
Q’jpn in v. 7 ) was distributed among David’s 
starving followers by the priest. The fact that 
the distinction between Icdaesh and hoi is here ex- 
pressed, and that the priest endeavours to exact 
conditions of purity, points to the conclusion that 
we have a departure from ancient and noimal 
custom (cf. Mk 2 29 ). 

The distinction between Lodesh and hoi above 
indicated is obviously different from that be- 
tween Divine property and human property, for 
it is the distinction between objects in the use of 
winch there are severe restrictions, and objects 
which are free for ordinary human use. Tins 
idea of sacredness, involving restriction of use and 
danger accruing from its violation, was far moie 
primitive than the conception and usage of pro- 
perty, though it may be admitted that the latter 
oame afterwards to supervene. 

It is not possible withm the compass of this 
article to deal with all the ramifications into which 
the ancient conception of holiness extended among 
the Semites. It must suffice to classify their varied 
departments concisely under the following heads 

2 . Holy things.— (a) Places which are invested 
with holiness are those in which the supernatural 
power and presence are supposed to be manifested. 
These elements of power and presence were often 
expressed m Semitic by the word name (see below 
under (A)). Henco a sanctuary was said m Hebrew 
parlance to be a spot (par excellence Jerusalem) m 
which God had ‘ put his name ’ (Ex 20 34 , Dt 12* 
16®. ll * 18 26 3 , 1 K 8 s ®). Such a place would in Heb. - 
Canaanite be called Jpodesh and be invested with the 
qualities of holiness and its restrictions. In the 
primitive life of the Arabian desert, from which it 
is generally held that the Semitic peoples emerged, 
the main physical characteristics associated with 
holy spots would be fertility, the spring arising from 
the soil and creating a verdant oasis of shading 
trees in the bare desert. These manifestations of 
a full vitality were ascribed to the presence of a 
supernatural Power who took up His abode there ; 
and some portion, or even the whole, would be 
regarded as His sanctuary, and invested with the 
restrictions of holiness. Canaan abounded in such 
holy places. But there were other causes besides 
fertility which might invest a spot with special 
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sanctity os manifesting a Divine power and pres- 
ence Thus the sacred stone Kben- ezor was erected 
by Samuel at the place where Jahweh manifested 
His powei m the defeat of the Philistines (1 8 7 va ) 
In tlio spot wheie God appeared in a dream to 
Jacob, the stone marked tne spot, and oil was 
poured upon it (Gn 28 u * 18 ), and the sanctuary was 
named B&thfil. 

Heaven is properly the abode of Jahweh, though 
lie dwells with Israel in certain spots, especially 
on mountains. Hence the 'holy mountain’ of 
Zion (Is ll 9 , Ps 15' 24 s , Wis f) 8 ). But from earliest 
times Jahweh was regarded as the atmospheric 
deity, and thus in later literature heaven, being 
His place of abode, is designated holy (Ps 20 , 
Wis 9 10 ), and even came to be used as a substitute 
for the Divine name. 

( b ) As just indicated, any sacred spot separated 
oil and suuounded by restrictions as to access and 
ordinary use (Ex 3 B ) would be marked by a stone, 
which served for an altar, on which the blood of 
the offered animal was sprinkled or emeaied, and 
at the same time also as a symbol for tho Divine 
presence. There can bo no doubt that the numen 
of the deity was thought somehow to reside in tho 
stone 1 Hence the primitive objection to hewing 
tho stone or m any way violating it by the appli- 
cation of a tool (Fa 20-®). Moreover, the smeanng 
of the blood, winch in the primitive form of wor- 
ship was shed ovei the upright stone (Heb. map 
§cb/uih, Arab no$b), oi over tho heap of stones or 
caun (such as the gal'edh of Gn 31 4flt ), a contains in 
itself a veiy clear indication that the sacred stone 
embodied tno Divme presence, which was thereby 
made participator of the sacred meal or offeting 
Such a conception of sacrifice persisted into post- 
Exilic times and Burvivos in its legislation (Lv 2i 8 17 , 
cf Mai V) 

(c) Tho sacred spring was a frequent accompani- 
ment of the sacied place In fact, as Wellhausen 
romarks (Rest a ,J , 104), wherever human beings 
settled down by a sanctuary there must of neces- 
sity bo water Moreovei, the fertile spot marked 
by the stono symbol would naturally possess a 
flowing spring arising from the mysterious water- 
depth (Dims). 

‘Of all inanimate things, that which has the best marked 
supernatural associations among the Semites is flowing (or, as 
the Hebrew says, “ living ”) water In one of the oldest frag 
manta of Hebrew poetry (Nu 29?) the fountain is addressed as a 
living being * (lirl Sent » 185) 

Such a manifestation of life around which verdure 
spread and winch was endowed with properties of 
cleansing, and in many cases with medicinal or 
healing virtues, sometimes regarded by the Arabs 
as inhabited by serpent nnn, obviously possessed 
a sacred chaiacter (cf. 2 K 5 10, 14 ). An interesting 
text of Anubamni, King of Lnlubi, published by 
V. Scheil ( Textes Uarmtcs-stmxtiques [ = voI. ii. of 
J de Morgan’s Mimoires de la delegation en Perse, 
Pans, 1901 ff], 1st ser., p. 67, cited by Lagrange, 
160), shows how seas and streams w r ere endowed 
with personality and invoked : 

' May the upper and lower sea of the abyss destroy his parents 
and his offspring ’ Here the sea is Invoked to work out a 
curse. In another case the waters of a rivor have the power 
to absolve or condemn . 'May the rivers Tigris and KuphratvB, 
the canals Mekalkal, and the canals Hi kut and Amhtura, dear 
to Marduk, deliver and absolve thee ’ That such streams were 
regarded as 'holy* is clear from the third tablet of the Surtm 
series published by Zimmem. To drink their water in an 
Impure cup (col. i. 21), or to spitMnto or otherwise pollute the 
sacred stream (col. 51. 69 f.), was a crime from which priestly 
absolution through Marduk was needed. 

The presence of the sacred spring in many of the 
holy places of ancient Israel is attested by such 
names as Be’€r-Sheba‘, ’En-Mishpfit, and the holy 
stream issuing from the sanotuary in Ezekiel's 
* obwt * 00 Smith an<i a, «> Baudlssln, in ZDMQ lvii 
imp 82ft , Lagrange, 194 ; and HDB Mi. 879»>, footnote 

[On the occasion of the covenant-sacrifice between Jaoob and 
Laban, cf. Jos 


vision (47 1-1Z ) Also somewhere in the Negebh we 
may picture Hagar’s Be’Cr-latiai-rOi (Gn 21 14 ' 19 ). 

(a) Another accompaniment of the sacred place 
was the sacrod tree . That trees were endowed 
with supernatural life may be illustrated by 
numerous examples of primitive belief. This 
supernatural life would be suggested by the 
vitality of the tree itself and its froit*proaucing 
capacity, whereby mankind is supported, or by its 
medicinal leafage (as in the case of the trees that 
grow ou the banks of the sacred stream flowing 
from the sanctuary m Ezekiel’s vision [47 la J). In 
primitive Arab, religion certain trees were believed 
to bo demon-haunted (Wellhausen, Rests a , 105) 
The deity ' Uzzft was considered to dwell m one of 
three Samura trees at al-Nahla, and on tho track 
between Mecca and Medina there were many 
Samura and other sacred trees. With the wor- 
ship of the date palm at Najr&n ( ib . 104) we may 
compare the palm-tree of Deborah (Jg 4 s ). This 
subject is very extensive, and the reader may be 
referred to tlio treatment m Barton’s Semitic 
Origins, 75-92. The special Banctity asciibed to 
tho palm m Arabia is to be connected with its 
importance to man as furnishing sustenance both 
for himself and for his cattle The traditional 
sanctity of tiees passed into Islfim, and Muhammad 
was held to have rested and prayed beneath tho 
sacred trees between Mecca and Medina, just 
as Elijah rested and slept beneath the rothem 
(Arab, ratam ) tree and there received an angel 
visitant (1 K 19*). In Arabia and in Falestine 
such trees become dhdt anwdt wherever festivals are 
celebrated ; and the boughs are laden with dedica- 
tory offerings of clothes, weapons, or ostrich eggs. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, sacredness chieliy 
belonged to the terebinth. It frequently appeals 
in the Abraham-narratives (Gn 13’ 8 14 18 18 1 ). By 
a terebinth tree tho angel of Jalnveh appeared to 
Gideon (Jg6 u ) We lind several allusions to the 
fact that Divine communications were made in 
close connexion with terebinths. Thus we have ' 
the terebinth of the soothsayer (rrjic) in Gn 12 8 (cf. 
Jg 9 s7 , Dt ll 80 ) , and in the syncretic worship of the 
high places incense was burned under its shade 
(Hos 4 18 ), as well as under oaks and poplars. 1 

(e) Out of the sacred tree arose the sacred symbol 
of the stem or pole standing near the altar, re- 
garded as the symbol of the deity Asha ah, goddess 
of fertility and prosperity. The existence of this 
goddess was formerly doubted by Wellhausen, 
.Robertson Smith, and others, who maintained 
that Ashfrah designated only the sacred pole. 
But Assyriology has clearly demonstrated the 
existence of tins goddess in the proper names 
Abd-Asratum, Abd-ASrati, and Abd-Asirti (A. 
Jereniios, Das AT im Lkhte des alten Oi icnts*, 
Leipzig, 1906, p 322, n 1; KAT 1 , 432 f.). We 
might regard its rude representation in the pole 
fixed in the ground as a kind of roughly modelled 
£<5av ov, or wooden image, of the goddeas (Lagrange, 
176), analogous to tho ma^ebhah (perhaps an ap- 
proximate representation of the human figure). 

(/) Holiness was naturally ascribed to the appar- 
atus of worship, such as altar-bowls, cups, and 
other vessels of the sanctuary (Nu 3 S1 , 1 K 8 4 

It was also applied to materials with which 
consecration of persons was affected or with which 
it was accompanied, e.g oil, water, the diadem, 
and, in general, the garments worn by the priest 
(Ex 28 1 ’ 4 ), 3 as well as to the offerings presented by 
the people, which were hallowed (Ex 28% Lv 22 14 ’ 18 ). 
Any act of ritual inadvertence was a sm of pro- 
1 In ancient Egypt, on the other hand, the sycomore was 
regarded at sacred (see Maepcro, HisUnre, Pans, 1894-99, i. 
121, and Qreasmann, AUonental. Texts und JStider, Tubingen, 
1909,11.47). 

* In Aramaic we find the word ted&shd, ear- or nose-ring, 
regarded os an amulet with sacred devioes or names. 
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fanation, which had t<J be borne by the officiating 
priest. An inevitable condition of the holiness of 
persons and things was that they must be pure or 
clean . We shall afterwards observe purity and 
holiness taken up into the ethioal realm (Ps 24 4 ). 
Here all that it is necessary to note is that, though 
not identical, they come into close connexion. 

Just as a woman unclean through child-birth could not enter 
the sanotuary (Lv 12*), so unoleanness in things was incom- 
patible with their presence or employment in worship Ac- 
cording to the conceptions of the ancient Orient, demons and 
uncleanness, decay, disease, and dirt go together i Over the 
preservation ot the purity ot holy things the sons of Levi 
had to watch (1 Oh 23®). The sins of Israel were con 
Bidered to affect the holy place and render it unclean 
Consequently, on the great Day of Atonement, expiatory blood 
was sprinkled on the altar horns to cleanse the tent of meet- 
ing (Lv 16 1 #- 19 ) Similarly, in Ex 29*#' special sin-offerings of 
a slaughtered bullock were needed for 'cleansing* (properly 
‘unsinning,’ Heb. npn ; see Driver, ad foe) the altar Of Lv 
gis 1449 (in ref to a house contaminated with leprosy), Ezk 
4390.82.23 4518 . A high degree of sanctity belonged to holy 
vessels, so that any who touched one became affected by its 
magic circle of tabus, or, in the language ot the original, 
‘became holy* (E*~!p'). According to Nu 4i*, death might 
result from such contact In this connexion we may note also 
that a special and necessary condition in the manufacture of 
sweet incense was that it should be pure (Baudissin, Stud zur 
gem. Rel , Leipzig, 1878, n 46 f , Ex SO 3 *- 35 37 s ®). 

(g) The sacredness of certain animals, such as 
tho camel, ox, cow, horse, pig, mouse, etc., is an 
obscure subject discussed by Robertson Smith 
in Rel. Sem. a , 271ft. Probably not tho same 
element, but varied elements, operated in various 
cases in determining the sacredness of an animal 
and the sacrosanct character of its flesh. It is 
just here that we come to one of those interesting 
meeting-points between the idea of uncleanness 
and the ideas of holiness and tabu. The unclean 
animal may not at ordinary times be sacrificed, 
because it is a sficcially sacred animal (Rel Scm 2 
290). It is only on specially solemn occasions- 
annual public celebrations or special crises— that 
such a sacrifice can take place. Tins may partake 
of the character of a mystic piaculai sacrament or 
ceremony. One operative cause that constitutes 
an animal sacred was held by Robertson Smith to 
bo ttjp fact that it was originally regarded as the 
totemic ancestor of the clan. Subsequent writers 
on this subject are disposed to abandon this view. 
Other reasons than totem ancestry are assigned by 
Benzinger 8 In tho case of the pig it was holy as 
belonging to the Adonis-Tammuz legend, or it was 
sacred to Nimb (Zimmeru, m KAT 8 , 409 f.). In 
other cases, as m that of the hare, magical or 
demonic powers were ascribed to it. The Arabs 
used the liead and feet as charms ( Rel Sem . 2 133). 
On the sacredness of tho horse (cf 2 K 23 11 in 
reference to sun-worship ; Rel Sem 9 293), the 
mouse (Is 66 17 ), and the swine (65 4 66”), explana- 
tions will vary, since the motives are various. One 
operative element is suggested by Agatharchulcs 
JK. Mttller, Oeographi graeci minores, Paris, 1855, 
l. 153 f.) in his account of the troglodyte poly- 
androus nomads of E. Africa, who derived their 
whole sustenance from their flocks and herds. 
’They gave the name of parent to no human 
being, but only to the ox and cow, the ram and 
ewe, from whom they had their nourishment .’ We 
have already seen that the sacredness of the palm- 
tree is probably due to a like reason. * The beasts 
are sacred and kindred beings, for they are the 
source of human life and subsistence. They are 
killed only in time of need, and the butchers are 
unclean, which implies that the slaughter was an 

l Hence in Babylonian magic, fire and water are summoned to 
the magician’s aid in expelling demons (see ’Magic,’ m II Dli 
lit. 209 ) 

*Heb. Archdol.*, Tubingen, 1907, p 4081. See the instnic- 
tlve note by Bertholet on Lv 11 (pp. 87-40), in whlcb the varied 
motives Mid traditions ot ancient and primitive races are set 
forth. While due weight is assigned to the theory of totemic 
ancestors as applied to Israel (p 40), other causes, especially 
demonic and magio, are likewise admitted. 


impious act* (Rel. Sem. 9 296 f). Owing to the 
pofyandious character of this nomadic people, the 
cow would be regarded as more sacred, since man 
is nourished by its milk, and kinship is also reckoned 
through woman. 1 

(A) As certain portions of space were regarded us 
holy and subject to restrictions of human use, so 
also were certain portions of time . Certain holy 
seasons were regarded as belonging to or specially 
related to God, as were certain persons or things. 
Consequently human actions during these limy 
seasons were specially limited or conditioned. 

Among the Babylonians, special unjiortance be- 
longed to the solemn festival held at the beginning 
of the year called Zagmuku, or in Assyrian rf f 
Satti, 4 beginning of the year ’ ( Heb. ntfij zhh), which 
was synonymous with the feast of Akita. It was a 
festival in winch Marduk was earned in procession 
on a Bacred barque, and Nabu proceeded from Ins 
temple in Boisippa to salute Ins fattier Matduk 
On this sacred day — the Babylonian New Year’s 
Day (i.e. 1st of Nisan) — the king performed the 
coremony of * taking hold of the hands of Bel (i.e 
Marduk) and receiving from linn royal authority.’ 
In the light of this custom, it is highly significant 
that we read in the annals of Nabomdus that m 
the ninth year, one of national disaster, ‘ the king 
did not visit Babylon (Tmtir-ki) m tho month 
Nisan. Nabu went not to Babylon Bel came not 
forth. The Akitu festival ceased’ (ba-(il) See 
Schrader, KIR in. 130. 

Among the early Semites tho moon was deter- 
minative of the sacred days of the calendar. In 
the lunar month of 29^ days the sacied days were, 
as we learn from the pie-Exihe Ileb. prophets 
(Am 8 s , Hos 2 IS [AV v.“], Is V* ; cf. 2 K 4 s8 ), the 
Now-Moon and the Sabbath. The appoaram e of 
the new moon signalized the commencement of 
the month (cf. Sir 43® 8 ) Conjoined with tho New- 
Moon, mention is mado of tho Sabbath. A remark- 
able list, discovered by Pinches (PSBA, 1904, p. 
51f.), places the significance of tho Hebrew Sabbath 
in a somewhat new light. In Babylonian, Sapaltu 
is tho name given to the 15th day of the moon, or 
beginning of the 3rd quarter, i.e. full moon. In 
the days of tho Ptolemies, as we learn from an 
inscription at Narnaka(?) 2 , the days on which tho 
sacrifices were ottered m Phoenicia were new-inoon 
and full-moon. 8 So also among the Hebiews tho 
festivals of May$6lh and Sukkdth began on 15th 
Nisan and Tishri respectively. 

From these facts Meinhold has drawn a sweeping inference lie 
holds that in primitive Israel, down to the close of the Jud.imi 
Kingdom, Sabbath meant only the full moon celebration Ife 
regards Ezekiel as the originator of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
as a seventh day celebration (Ezk 46* ; cf 20 13 -!'* M 24 wi 
2S 38 ). But, if this be the case, it is difficult to see on what 
ground Ezekiel is justified in reproaching Israel for the non- 
observance of a recent innovation without the binding force of 
old usage On the other hand, a variety ot OT passages con- 
ducts us to the inevitable conclusion that the seventh-day 
Sabbath of a seven-days’ week was an ancient pre Exilic 
institution For in Israel the sanctity of the number seven was 
evidently fundamental We have it in the Niph'al form 
1 swear’ ; and In derivatives * oath ’ ; and in the name 

Be’Sr-sheba'. Moreover, the seventh day of rest was parallel to 
the Beventh year of release in early legislation for the slave, and 
also for the field, which was to remain fallow (Ex 21* 23 10 , cf 
84«) 

(i) Various theories have been advanced for 

1 Of. the statement of Herodotus (iv 186) that the Libyans 
would not touch oowb’ flesh, thougli (they ate that of oxen 
Here, as in so many other cases, utility consciously or un- 
consciously co-operated in enforcing this abstinence from 
the flesh of so valuable and necessary an animal as the cow to 
a primitive nomadic reoe. Respecting sacred animals in ancient 
Egypt, see art. Eon-mu Rbmoiok, vol v p 244 f , and especi- 
ally Wiedemann, Der Tierkult der alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 
1912. 

* Von Landau, Beitrdge zur Altertumskunde det Orients , ii. 
(Leipzig, 1899), ‘Dio phoniz. Inschriften,’ no. 108, p. 46f , cited 
in Benzinger, Heb. Archaol 2 , 880 But the reading is doubtiul 

* Special sanctitv belonged to the Ethiopian moon-god, who is 
called significantly Ma^rcm (see Nielsen, in ZDUQ ixvl, 11912ft 
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the mncdnea s of Ike number seven Well hausen 
(Pioleg 3 , Berlin, 1883, p 117) ami others, who base 
the week or seven-day portions of the month merely 
on the moon phases, do not indicate a probable 
origin for the widely prevailing and firmly rooted 
tradition among the Semitic peoples (cf. Bel. Sem. a 
181 f.) of the sacicdness of the number seven. 
Without committing ourselves to Winckler’s astral 
theories, we may agree that Schrader, Winckler, 
Zimmern(?), A. Jeremias, and Benzinger are justified 
in holding that the saeredness of the number seven 
is based on the seven planetary deities, including 
moon and sun. The older of theso planetary deities 
in ancient Babylonia vanea. Zimmern (BAT* 6 23) 
says that the original order was • Moon ( Sm ), Sun 
( SamaS ), Mercury {Nabu), Venus ( Istar-Ddbat ), 
Mars [Nimp), Jupiter (Marduk), Saturn (Kai- 
manu) lhobably the seven - branched golden 
candlestick in Zee 4 at *, with its seven lamps, which 
(v. J0 ) correspond to the seven eyes of Jahweh, is 
based on the seven planets of the celestial world. 

The Hebrew Sabbath signified, according to its 
Hebrew etymology, that it was a sacred day, t.e. 
consecrated to Jahweh, in which ordinal y human 
employments ceased (Gn 2 3 * 8 , Ex 20 811 , etc.). In 
tins sense the pnnutive Heb. Sabbath corresponded 
to the Bab. seventh day, which was more strictly 
beset with restrictions, like the Jewish post-Exilic 
Sabbath. Tiie seventh day m Babylonia was sacred 
to Kaim(v)anu, or Saturn, the planet of evil for- 
tune. This character attaches to the 7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th days of the Bab. month. We here 
cite the following from iv. Itawl 32 respecting the 
7th day of the month Elul. This 7tn day was 
dedicated to Marduk and Sarpanitu 10 : 

‘ Evil day The shepherd («= ruler) of the great nations 
shall not eat flesh roasted on coal, food brought Into contact 
with flre(V) , 

shall not change his coat, shall not put on clean garments , 
shall not pour out a drink offering , the king shall not mount 
the chariot ; 

shall not . . . shall not announce any decision ; in the place 
of Becrecy 

the soothsayer shall not deliver an oracle 

The physioiau shall not lay his hand on the sick one. 

For the discharge of business (the day) Is not suited ’ 

Likewise on the day of full moon Oudca(c 3000 B c ), in a 
tablet to which Winckler refers, makes the statement • * The 
work of their (* e the workman’s) hands ceased no corpic 
was burled ... no man who had a suit at law wont to the 
place of the oath' (Rehgionsgeschichtlicher und geschichtluher 
Orient, Leipzig, 1000, {>, 01, cited by Berizmger in his Ueb 
Archiid *, 890) 

In nomadic Arabia the Jfajj corresponds to the 
sacred processions of the gods on their barques in 
the Bab. towns. The original Bajj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was in the month Rajab, which corresponds 
to the lleb Nisan. This, with traces of other early 
customs of Aiabic heathendom, became adopted 
into those of Islam. But Ramadan became the 
most sacred month of the Muslim (Well hausen, 
Beste *, 79). The rule for the hajji is that he must 
entirely abstain from secular employments and 
devote himself wholly to his religious duties. 
Similarly a *$arah in Hebrew is the time when man 
is under such restrictions’ (Marti). Muhammad's 
rule of conduct is stated in Qur. v. 96 : * 0 ye who 
believe, slay no game while ye are on a pilgrimage.’ 
In fact, the restrictions as earned out by orthodox 
believers during this ‘ truce of God ’ are grotesque. 1 
The thirty days’ fast during Ramadan involves 
abstinence from food, drink, and intercourse with 
women, from sunrise to sunset. It ‘kindles in 
Moslem spirits, even of the wild Aarab, a new 
solemnity of religion* (C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 609). For it was dur- 
ing this month that Muhammad retired for medita- 
1 Sea Sell, Faith of Itlam*, London. 1890, p. 291, and citation 
from Qakibu'l-BnkhM. i 468. The pilgrims are girded with the 
ibr&m. or * pilgrims' loin-cloth, ■which covers them to the knee , 
and a lap may be cast over the shoulder. They are henceforth 
bare-headed and half-naked ; and in this guise must every soul 
enter the sacred precinct* ' (Doughty, At. Dt». iL 479). I 


tion to the cave of Hu a, and the Qur’an was sent 
down from the Seventh Heaven. Just as Rajab 
corresponded in time to the month Nisan, so 
Ramadan corresponded to Tishri, the seventh 
month of the ecclesiastical Bab. -Heb. calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that Jewish traditions of the 
great Day of Atonement (the 10th of the month) 
influenced Muhammad’s institution of the Ra- 
madfin. 

Respecting Muharram, or the first month of the 
Muhammadan year, and the mourning celebrations 
of the Shi 1 ah sect who commemorate the deaths of 
'All and his two sons, H&san and Husain, see Sell, 
306 f. For a graphic description of a Persian Tazi, 
see Armmius Vambcry, Life and Adventures, 
London, 1884, p. 68 f. 

{]) Certain operations or processes weie also 
invested with special sanctity Among these may 
be mentioned the sacrificial act, of which the 
essential element is the shedding of blood. With- 
out entering into the intricate problem as to the 
fundamental and primitive meaning of sacrifice 
(y.c.), which appears to have involved the concep- 
tion of a bloou-tie between the Deity and the 
worshipper, 1 there can be little question that the 
blood, which embodied life (Gn D 4 , Lv 17 11 u , Dt 
12**), was hehl to possess a magic potency. Doughty 
(i. 499) points out that it is the custom of the Arabs 
to slaughter a young sheep and sroeai the blood on 
camels and cattle as a protection. The i event 
researches of Westermarck in Moiocco reveal that 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was believed 
to visit a curse on the object for whom the sacrifice 
was ofiered. 3 It is hardly possible to doubt that m 
the onginal form of the rite described m Exodus 
the smearing of the blood on the lintel and door- 
posts had special leference to the plague-demon 
(rvn^ijn, Ex 12 a8 [J]), over whom it possessed a magic 
power of arrest 3 Among the Gieeksthe solemn 
act of sacrifice was attended by the silence of the 
worshippers enjoined by the word ci itfnjfietre, favete 
linguis. Iphigeneia, when led to sacrifice, is bound 
with the ‘speechless might of gags’ (/Esch. Ag. 
239). c 

Respecting vows , special note should be taken of 
the ips, of winch we have a vivid example in 1 8 
I4 24 , where Saul binds his warriors under oaths in- 
volving self-imposed cuises not to eat or drink until 
the enemy is wholly destroyed. Another example 
meets us m Ac 23 18, 81 (cf. Ps 132 8t ). 4 The enact- 
ments concerning the vows of men and women were 
stnet according to the late legislation in Nu 30, 
even in the case of rash vows (Lv 6 4, ‘). The special 
and oxtraoidmary vows involving abstinence of the 
Nazirite are codihed m Nu 6 (see ICC). 

War presents an interesting example of a 
sacred mode of activity, based on the conception 
of the patron-deity of a State who is its wai-god. 
For war, like other State enterprises, was under- 
taken under the sanction and direction of the 
patron-deity. Thus Sennacherib begins his de- 
scription of his fourth campaign in Ins Prism- 
inscription, col. hi. 42: ‘In my fourth campaign 
Asur inspired me with confidence ; then I sum- 
moned mv mighty forces.’ Alnrbanipal (in the 
Rassam cyl.lrecites the names not only of ASur but 
also of Sin, Samas, Bel, Nabn, and Istar of Nineveh 
and also of Arbela. Istar was the Assyrian war- 
goddess. So also among Canaanites (acc. to Egyp- 
tian data) wore Anat and Reshef. Similarly, on 
i Robertson Smith, Jtel Sem 818 f. ; Herod, ill. 8. ‘The 
sacrifices eaten in fellowship in the desert .. are as a calling 
of the Lord the Allgiver, in his guests, a mystical communion 
of their bread and salt with Him ’(Doughty,!. 452). 

2 See his paper, ‘The Influence of Magic on Social Relation- 
ships,’ in Sociological Paper*, U. (London, 1900) 160 
* Haddon suggests that the demon in the more primitive form 
of the rite was supposed to consume the blood, and was thereby 
arrested or plaoated or diverted from bis quest. 

‘ See art. ‘ Oelfibde,’ in PRK*. 
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the Stone of MeshaV it is the god of Moab, 
Chemosh, who says to Mesha' : * Go take Nebo 
against Israel’ (line 14). Among the Hebrews, 
Jahweh S*bh&6th, Jahweli of the celestial star- 
hosts as well as of Isiael’s armies (of. Jg &*• *°), goes 
before Israel m the ark carried into the battlefield 
(1 8 4*'*), and is consulted by the priest-soothsayer 
with the ephod before every military operation 
(l S 14 18, 10 23» SO 7, 8 , 2 S 5*>). The Syrians had 
the same custom; for we read in the Annal- 
inscription of Asurna§irpol (col. ni. 20) that m 
overcoming a hostile Syrian tribe the bard, or 
soothsayer-pnest, who went at the head of their 
host (alitc pan ummandtiSunu), was captured. Like 
other Semites, the Hebrews inaugurated war by 
sacrifices. This was said to 1 consecrate ’ war (e^p 
Mic 3 5 , Jer 6 4 , cf. Jos 3 8 ) ; hence the bumt- 
oltenngs at the opening of a campaign (Jg 8 20, 46 
20 28 , 1 S 7® 13 10 , cf. 1 8 ll 7 ). With this conception 
of holy war and consecrated warriors (Is 13 s ) we 
must connect the sexual abstinence which was 
maintained during military expeditions among 
Hebrews and Arabs {Rcl. Sem , a 455 ; cf. 1 S 21 B , 2 S 
ll 9 ® 1 ). With this we must also associate the giue- 
some custom of the ' ban ’ (did), which surrounded 
all objects, animate and inanimate, captnred in 
war, and forbade their appropriation to human 
uses. This meant the wholesale destruction of 
the * devoted ’ objects expressed by the denomina- 
tive Iliph'il of the same root h-r-m (see p. 753*) ; 
cf. Jos 6 17 8 s - Jg 21 uf *, 1 S 15 7 " 83 , in which v. 18 is a 
close parallel to the Stone of Mesha', lines 14 f., 32. 
In the latter case Mesha* devotes to'ASfcar-kemosh 
(line 17, nno-irw) the entiro population of Nebo, both 
men and women. 1 

(k) The sacred name of Deity had a special and 
awful potency, since in ancient Semitic conceptions 
it involved the actual presence and personal power 
of the Deity, which, when the name was uttered, 
were summoned into active exercise. Thus the 
tetragrammaton (m.T) was too awful for pronuncia- 
tion by ordinal y human lips, according to the usage 
of post-Exilio Judaism. We know that m the 3rd 
cenL, B.C. it was avoided in the public reading of 
the Hebrew Torah, qis, reproduced in the LXX by 
Ktpios, being substituted for it. Even the com- 
binations rr and r, though abbreviations of the 
sacred name, came to be avoided as numerical 
signs of 15, 10 (in and in being respectively substi- 
tuted). On the use of the Divine names and thoso 
of the Hebrew patriarchs in exorcisms, and gener- 
ally in magical formulae, see artt. * Exorcism ’ and 
‘Sorcery,’ in HDB i. 812, iv. 604; Conybeare, m 
Trans, of the Third Intemat. Congress for Hist, of 
lielig., Oxford, 1908, ii. 358 ff. The wide preva- 
lence of the potency of sacred nameadn Bab. in- 
cantations needs only to be mentioned here. 

3. Holy persons.— (1.) Chief among these were 
the priests. In Ex 29, Lv 8 9 , elaborate details of the 
rites of initiation are given whereby priests are in- 
stalled in their office. In these ntes we shall merely 
note (1) the washing of the person with water (Ex 
29 4 ; cf. washing the garments in Ex 19 11,14 at 
Sinai) ; (2) splashing bullocks' and rams' blood 
on the altar-liorns and lound about it (w. 10f - 18 ), 
the ram's blood being placed on the right ear, toe, 
and thumb of the Aaronids (v. 20 ) ; (3) special gar- 
ments and ' holy crown ’ (v.®) ; (4) anointing with 
oil (v. 7 ). The fundamental conception underlying 
these ceremonial cleansing operations (washing and 
blood-sprinkling) is to remove all contamination 
which would disqualify the priest for his sacred 
funotions. These funotions are defined in Nu lS tL 
as the keeping of the tent of meeting, the handling 
of the holy vessels, and the approach to the altar. 
In the later Heb. legislation, which has just been 

l A further treatment will be found in art. ‘War,’ in EBi, 1 2, 
sod I\ Scbwally, Sem. KnegtaUeriumer, Leipzig, 19QL 


S noted, these functions belonged to the sons of 
Laron. It is, however, fully recognized that the 
substance of P’s ceremonial legislation is very 
ancient ; and, if we possessed fuller documentary 
material from ancient Babylonia, we should prob- 
ably be able to show a larger number of close 
parallels between the ceremonies of initiation for 
the Babylonian priesthood and those contained in 
P than nave yet come to light. Several interest- 
ing and impoitant analogies may nevertheless be 
noted. 

(a) The king (q.v ), like the priest, was anointed 
with oil (rj’tfl?). Anointing (q.v.) doubtless arose 
from the ancient magical custom of smearing or 
pouring unguent on the body to endow the subject 
with certain qualities. Thus the Arabs of E. Africa 
believe that lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
so that a wild beast flees from him (see OB 3 ii. 
364 f ). From the Tell el- Amarna tablets we learn 
that the custom of anointing kings prevailed in 
Western Asia in the 15th cent. B.C. In a letter 
from Adad-nir&ri, king of NubaSsi in N. Syria, 
addressed to the king of Egypt (Schrader, KID v. 
no. 37), it is stated that a previous Egyptian long 
hod pouied oil on the head of the writer’s grand- 
father and established him as king. Frazer’s GB 3 
i. 137-150, and his Lectures on the Early Histoni of 
the Kingship (London, 1905), have familiarized ns 
with the supernatuial endowments attributed to 
the early king, who was regarded as a deity or 
quasi-deity. Israel similarly stood in awe of the 
‘ Lord’s anointed,’ whose person, like that of a 
priest, was sacrosanct (1 8 24® 10 , 2 S l 14 ). The 
Assyrian king called himBelf the offspring or 
favourite of a god ( binutu ASur , naram Sin). 
Moreover, the king assumed pnestly functions. 
This we know to have been done by David (2 8 G IT ) 
and Solomon (1 K 8 B8f ). This was also the tradi- 
tion 111 Assyria. Tiglath - Pileser I. (1100 B.C.) 
calls himself iSippu, or priest, of the god 8am as. 
Sargon calls himself the Saknu, or vicegeient of 
1361, and the iS&akku, or chief priest, of Asui. 

(b) Physical defects were disqualifications for a 
Hebrew priest and also for a Bab. soothsayer (cf. Lv 
21 17 ' 28 ). Among the Babylonians, squinting (sajftu 
end), lack of teeth (hepu Smna), and a maimed finger 
(nakpi ubani) were accounted disqualifications (II. 
Zimmern, Beitrage, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 87). 

(c) As the Aaronic priesthood was hereditary, 
similarly the Bab. bartitu, or office of soothsayer, 
belonged to a sacred hereditary caste whose func- 
tions involved special mysteries of knowledge (e.g. 
inspection of the liver). This tradition can easily 
be traced back as far as the time of H& nimur &bi 
(c. 2100 B.C. ; see Zimmein, 82 f., 87). 

(d) In the ritual tablets of the aSipu , or priest- 
magician, who dealt in conjurations (Siptu) whereby 
diseases were lemoved, or in expiations whereby 
91ns were atoned, we read (Zimmern, no. 20, col. 
lii. 19 f.) that the ma&maiu (who held an office 
closely allied to that of the a&ipu) (Zimmern, p. 93) 
is to pass forth to the gateway, sacrifice a sheep 
in the palace-portal, and smear the threshold 
and posts of the gateway right and left with its 
blood (cf. Ex 12 7 [PJ). Respecting these meantation- 
rituals and the multiplicity of the sacred offices, 
see Zimmern, Beitrage, and the art. ‘ Priest,* in 
EBr n . Israel also in pre-Exilic days had the rd’eh, 
kosBm , m*'dnen, yidd f 6nt , and baal 6bh. Others 
are obscurely mentioned in Dt 18 10, u . 

In early tunes the priest in Israel was essentially 
soothsayer, who declared the Divine will by Urlm 
and Tummim, rods, arrows, or other forms of the 
sacred lot. Carrying the ephod f he gave the 
answers needed on any expedition. In early 
Arabia the kdhin (Heb. jni) was the soothsayer 
who employed the divining rods or arrows, de- 
nounced by Muhammad as an abominable woik of 
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Satan (Qur. v. 92 ; cf. Mic 5 ia , Jer 27 9 ). Cf. art. 
‘ Soothsayer,’ in II BD iv. 598. 

in later times the priestly function m Israel be- 
came chiefly ceremonial anil sacrificial, while the 
function of soothsayer (kdse/n, etc. ) was separate and 
specialized. Out of the priest-seer of early times, 
called rffeh, emeiged the prophet (ndbhf), whoso 
person as * man of God * was also sacied, whose rod 
possessed magical power (2 K 4 s9, 81 ) as well os his 
garment (2 K 2 U ; cf. Mk 6 37 ' 81 ), on whom God’s 
spirit rested, and to whom ‘ the word of the Loid ’ 
came See art. * Prophet,’ in EBr n . 

One of the most primitive and significant as well 
as non-ethical among ‘ holy ’ persons of the Semitic 
pooples was the k&desh (sodomite priest attendant) 
and the tydesh&h, or priestess-prostitute, who in- 
fested the Canaanite-Hebrcw sanctuaries like the 
corresponding kadiStu and hanmtu of Babylonia 
The wide prevalence of this phase of ancient Semitic 
life is attested by Gn 38 al S 1 K 14* 4 15” 22«, 2 K 
23 7 , Am 2 7 , IIos 4* 1 , Dt 23 w [Heb. W J, and is especi- 
ally connected with the Istar cult (G. A. llaiton, 
Se/n. Oru/triH, London, 1902, p. 83 ; N. Nilsson, 
Etudes snr le cutte dTchtar, Leipzig, Pans, and 
St. Petorsbuig, 1911 ; see, fntther, HlEUODOULOI 
[Sem nhd Egyp ]) 

(li.) We have repiesented in Israel the conception 
of a holt/ people. Of tins the locus classieus is Ex 
19° 8 (JE), m which the privilege is made conditional 
on obedience to the terms of the Sinai-covenant 
Israel is called a Divine possession above all the 
peoples of the world. But this was in reality the 
10 -assertion of a long recognized fact Israel was 
Jah well’s people, just as the MoabiteH were ‘ people 
of Cheniosh’ (cf. Jg 5 U , Ex 15 16 ). Israelites as 
individuals were lust as ti uly sons and daughters 
of Jaliweh Smunuly Palestine, the land occupied 
by Jahweh’s people, was holy also (cf. Wis 12 8 ), 
and is called Jahweh’s house (IIos 8 1 9 18 , cf. 9* and 
Harper m ICC). All sacrifices outside Jahweh’s 
land are, tlioiefore, unclean. The corollary to this 
conception of Israel as a holy people is found in the 
prohibition of marriage with foreign races presented 
by lator legislation (Dt 7 s ). This became rigoiously 
applied in the days of Ezra, who sternly repressed 
such connexions, whereby the ‘holy seed’ became 
‘ mingled ’ and thus contaminated (Ezr 9”*). 

II. The conception of holiness raised to 
AN ETHICAL LEVEL.-— We have hitherto traced, 
though only m outline, the far-reaching dominion 
of the conception of holiness in its earlier stage, 
over a wide extent of persons, matorial objects, and 
modes of human activity. In all of these holiness 
appears as a positive quality derived from close 
contact with a Deity or supernatuial power which 
becomes deterrent and restrictive, circumscribing 
human activities which are free as to ordinary or 
non-holy objects. Holiness in primitive religion, 
like much else, is concrete and quasi -physical, and, 
moreover, is bound up with magical elements of 
tabu We have now to investigate how in its more 
advanced stage it became gradually and partially 
emancipated from the material and magical charac- 
teristics of primitive religion as it became etlncized 

Holiness, as we have seen, is closely associated 
with the personality of Deity. That which is 
brought most closely into contact with Him is 
most holy of all. Thus the hindermost recess of 
the Temple (tjx, mis), where Ilis presence dwelt 
»nd where only the high priest on the most sacred 
day of the post-Exilio calendar (the Day of Atone- 
ment) could enter, was called the Sanctuary par 
excellence, the most holy place (o’tf'jjjo shfr). Accord- 
ingly, sanctity, with ail its associated elements of 
lestriction and reserve, admitted of degrees until 
at length we come to the Deity Himself, who in 
His exalted and inaccessible loneliness and power 
is called by the thrice repeated and so emphasized 


1 Holy ’ in Isaiah 6 s . The samt principle that applied 
to tilings would a fortiori apply to God Himself. 
If eating the remainder of the sh'ldmtm (rendered 
* peace-offerings ’), which should be burnt on the 
third day, was an act of profanation because it was 
God’s ‘holy thing’ (Lv 19 8 ), it was a far more 
terrible thing to behold God Himself. No man 
can behold God and live (Ex 33 30 ; cf. Jg 13 9 *, Is 
6 8 ). The quality in the Deity which avenged with 
terrible penalties all violations of His presence, 
dignity, name, or belongings was called * lealousy,’ 
and Ho was accordingly designated ‘a jealous God’ 
(Kfj3 Ex 20® 34 u ) 

God’s position of inviolable supremacy and power 
was designated by this term vy, and He Himself 
was irtijj, ‘holy.’ But in His external self-mani- 
festation He was invested with ‘glory* (ita^). 
These two characteristics of Divine personality — 
‘ glory * and ‘ holiness ’—are closely combined ; but 
with this distinction, that, while ‘ holiness * marks 
out His inaccessible exaltation and power, which 
are restrictive on human activities, His ‘glory’ 
exhibits Him in His earthly and visible self-mani- 
festation (Is 6 s ; Baudissm, Stud, zur sem. lie- 
hgionsgesch. n. 82, 104-107). 

The prophets, who were the great teachers of 
Israel, did not in any degiee dimmish, but rather 
exalted, these conceptions of Jahweh’s unapproach- 
able and terrible power and Ills manifested 
grandeur. The universality of His sovereignty 
and power is emphasized by Amos, by Isaiah, and 
above all by Deutero-Isaiah (Am 9 7 , Is 6 3 40 12 36 ). 
But the teaching of the 8th cent. Judsean prophets 
did not end hero. The stress which Amos and 
Isaiah placed on the righteousness of Jaliweh and 
His ethical ieauiremonts(Am 5 fi ' u * S1 * 37 , Is l 10 * 17 - 21 
5 s * 88 ) shifted the centre of gravity in religion from 
ceremonial to conduct. Ceremonial tabus and 
sacrificial foims count for littlo. In Jeremiah’s 
teaching the externalities of Israel’s formal religion 
have disappeared with the destruction of the State 
and the Temple. Jahweh has established a ‘new 
covenant’ with His people independent of external 
ordinances and enactments, for it is internal, 
spiritual, and personal ‘ I will put my law within 
them, and m their heait will I write it* (Jer 31 s1 ' 38 ). 

The effect of all this was far-reaching, and it 
gradually brought about an * Unnveitung aller 
Werte’ — a transmutation of all values, whioh 
affected the conception of the Divine Holiness and 
all related thereto. Since God’s character and 
demands were essentially expressed in righteous- 
ness, this permeated also the essence of holiness 
whether in God or man. The fast wherewith a 
man is to afflict his soul is to set the oppressed free 
and bestow bread on the hungry (Is 58 ,rf ). ‘Rend 
your heart, and not your garments ’ (J1 2 18 ). This 
affected the language, not only of prophecy, but of 
legislation. Circumcision was to oe of the heart 
(mind), and not of the flesh only (Dt 10 1 * 30®). It 
entered even into the priestly legislation of the 
guilt-offering (Lv 5 1 * 7 ), and in the * Code of Holiness ’ 
finds its due place (25* 8 ' 86 ). This was doubtless a 
reinforcement of ethical elements which belonged 
to Israel’s old religion, since all religion involves 
social relations ami a social order, and therefore 
these elements found a place m the older codes of 
legislation. But prophetic teaching gave them a 
new and primary importance, and they came to 
displace the externalities of ceremonial religion. 
This is manifest in some of the Psalms, e.g. 50* w , 
where sacrifices are repudiated as irrational ; 51 18, 1# , 
where the true sacrifices are a broken and contrite 
heart. Perhaps the most notable expression is to 
be found in Ps 15 (which reflects the spirit of Mio 
07. 8) . « who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
is faithful in his thoughts (and not merely in 
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external acts].* The following verses expound this 
fundamental conception. Cf. Ps 24 8, * > Sir 85 8 ' 8> li ~ 17 . * 

We have entered here into a higher realm and 
atmosphere, and these new conceptions would be 
fostered by the new conditions of post-Exilic 
Judaism, when there was a vast Diaspora, and the 
Synagogue with its worship took the place of the 
national Temple with its sacrificial ceremonial 
Consequently prayer (which in some form accom- 
panied sacrifice) now took the place of sacrificial 
ceremonial (which was legitimate only in the 
central Jerusalem sanctuary) 

Moieover, we now find a tendency to shift ‘ holy,* 
which was ethical, from non -ethical things to 
personal obiects, to which it can more properly 
apply. Goa m Deutero- Isaiah is ‘IsraeFs Holy 
one* »ar excellence. Punty is closely associated 
with holiness, and has moral values. In Hab l 13 * u 
‘ holy * is applied to Jahweh in His ethical purity, 
which is so great that He cannot behold evil— an 
echo of Is 6 8 ' 7 . From these ethical conceptions of 
God’s holiness it is but a step to the conception of 
God’s ‘Holy Spirit* (Is 63'"*, Ps 51 J8 , Wis 9 17 ) 
Those who form God’s retinue, the angels, aio 
called ‘ holy ones,’ since they are the ‘ sons of God ’ 
(Job 5 l 15 1B , cf. Ps 89«- 8 ). 

Nevei theless, the old and primitive non-etlucal 
ideas of holiness still hold sway and persisted in 
post-Kxihc Judaism. They pcimeated Ezekiel’s 
ideal scheme (chs. 40-18) of Israel’s restoied 
commonwealth, and the subsequent Levitical 
legislation. We even find them in the Minima 
(rad. in 2. 4f., iv 5 6; cf. 'Eduyy6th v. 3),whcro 
it is stated that the canonical Iloly Scriptures 
‘dolile the hands,’ according to the teaching of the 
schools of both Hillel and Shammai. In other 
words, this holiness thereby becomes contagious 
(Weber, Jud. Theol .*, Leipzig, 1897, §21. 1). Texts 
fiom these inspned Holy Scriptuies are still em- 
ployed by Jews as magical charms and prophy- 
lactics, just as verses from the Qur’an are used 
among Muslims. See artt. ‘Demon,’ ‘Magic,’ 
‘Sorcery,’ in HDB. In fact, the Arabic language 
of th§ Qur'ftn is sacred, and any translation into 
another tongue is a violation of tiiat sanctity (Sell, 
Faith of Islam.'*, 265, 301-305). Among peasants 
m the inland regions of Syna, both Christianity 
and Islam aro but a thin veneer over forms which 
are essentially those of ancient Canaan Ethical 
monotheism is not the dominant religious mfiuence, 
but a belief m the local nabi (whose tomb is sacred), 
or the local wall and jmn, who aie merely sub- 
stitutes for the fonner gods and demons. 

What, however, unites the most primitive ideas 
of holiness to the later and modem conceptions, 
which are ethical, is the fundamental principle of 
close union and association with the Divine. This 
is common to the present and the hoary past. 
Whatever is deemed incompatible with such asso- 
ciation is necessarily excluded. Holiness, there- 
fore, will always be restrictive, and j'ealously close 
its doors to all forms of human action which are 


held not to be m harmony with this fundamental 
principle. And with holiness so restrictive and 
seclnded there is also involved a positive element 
of Divine power. 

Literature —The dissertation on 'Holiness’ by W W 
Baudissin, m his Studien zur tern. Rehgtonsgesch , pfc ti , 
Leipzig, 1878, still remains a very valuable treatment, especially 
from the standpoint of OT usage A useful list of earlier 
literature is given on p 8f Valuable material respecting 
Arabic heathendom may be gathered from J. Wellhauseu, 
Rule arab Hndentums , Berlin, 1887 (*1807). W. Robertson 
Smith’s Religion of the Semites * (London and Edlnb 1 1894) is 
stiU the best contribution to the subject, especially owing to its 


* In the face of Bertholet’s extreme statement that Ifidesh 
and IfadAeh are nowhere to be found In the Psalter In the special 
sense of moral holiness (B\bl Thiol dee A T, Tubingen, 1912, ii 
249, footnote), it is at least obvious from Pb 15 and 61« that an 
ethical as well as ceremonial connotation is Implied, 


full presentations of Arabic illustrative materials as well as 
those derived from the wider field of the comparative study of 
religion M.J Lagrange's Etudes tur lee religion* etmitiqxu* 
Pans, 1905, esp cns. iv.-viiL, contains a mine of well sifted 
material In which the results of Assyriology find their due place. 
In addition to these, J. Skinner’s art. ‘Holiness,’ in UDB, and 
R. Kittel'a ‘Helligkeifc Qottes ira AT,’ in PtiR *, should be 
consulted Among commentaries, see G. Buchanan Gray, 
‘ Numbers ’(ICO, Edinburgh, 1903). and A. Bertholet, ‘Levit- 
icus ' ( Kureer uandkommentar, Tubingen. 1901) (see esp. on 
ch. 11), K. Marti, Oeschichte der urraehtiechen Religion 4, 
Strassburg, 1903, ft 9-11 ; B Stade. Ribhsche Theologu dee AT, 
Tubingen, 1905, L 89 46-70. Of also the other works cited in 
the course of the artiole. OWEN G. WhITEHOUSE. 

HOLY ORDERS. -See Ministry. 

HOLY PLACES.— Sec Places. 


HOLY SPIRIT.— See Spirit, Holy. 

HOLY WATER.— See Water. 

HOLY WEEK.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Christian). 

HOME.— The word (see OED, s v.) signifies * a 
dwelling-place,’ regarded from the moral and the 
social point of view as the fixed residence of a 
family, providing for its members a place of refuge 
fiom the labour and turmoil of active life, and 
cherished as the abode of those to whom a man is 
bound by tho closest and most intimate ties of 
relationship. The ideas which the word suggests 
are, aecoiaingly, those of permanence, security, 
familiarity. To be ‘at home’ implies that a man 
has reached, at least fm a time, the end of Ins 
wanderings (cf. Pr 27 8 ) ; that lie is beyond tho 
reach of the perils of wayfaring; that lie is no 
longer a stranger and foreigner, but a member of 
a household, surrounded by those who understand 
lum and sympathize with him. When, for example, 
St. Paul speaks of the GentileB as ohceio i roO 0eo 0 
(Eph 2 19 ), he is contrasting their former outcast 
and alienated condition with tho privileges of mem- 
bership in God’s family or household. Under all 
the aspects mentioned above, death is sometimes 
spoken of as ‘going home’ (cf. Ec 12® ‘long home,’ 
with Plumptre’s note), and the disembodied state 
is described by St. Paul as the being ‘ at borne with 
the Lord ’ (2 Co 5 8 ). 

There were, doubtless, numerous instances of 
beautiful domestic life among the Hebrews. Tho 
narratives (J and E) of tho 9th and 8th centuries 
n c. throw much incidental light on the family life 
of ancient Israel. There was appaiently a tend- 
ency (excopt in the case of the monarch) towards 
monogamy ; and, though paternal authority was 
absolute, and extended to the jus necis, we ao not 
find instances of harsh or unjust treatment. The 
same remark applies to slaves. They were the 
private property of their masters, but despotic 
rights do not seem to have been as a rule abused. 
The duties of hospitality were held in honour, and 
guests were welcomed with kindness and libeiality. 
The Book of Proverbs illustrates the high esteem 
in which family life and family duties were held 
in ancient Israel. As regards the later Judaism it 
has been said that ‘ there were no homes like those 
in Israel,’ and two familiar Talmudical sayings are 
probably the fruit of common experience . * Mar- 
riages are made in heaven,’ and ‘ God dwells in a 
pure and loving home’ (see A. Edersheun, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, 
bk. n. ch. 9, and JE, s.v. ‘Family and Family 
Life ’). To a smaller extent the feeling for ‘ home ’ 
may be traced in classical antiauity (see, for in- 
stance, Horn. Od. , passim ; Soph. Ajax, 850-860, 
Phil, 492-496 j Ovid, Trvst. iii. 4. 53 ff. ; Virg. Eel. 
i. ; Tib. Eleg. i. 1 ; Plin. Epp., etc. j cf. S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius , London, 
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1904, p. 188 f. ; and, for the witness of Latin inscrip- 
tions, etc., see hints m C. Bigg, The Church's Task 
under the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1905, Lect. 4), 
and also in India (cf. tbe statement of the Pafteha- 
tantra, v. 49, that even heaven is not so precious 
as one’s birthplace, however humble it may be ; 
see, further, Bbhtlingk, lnd. Spruche 8 , Leipzig, 
1870-73, nos. 1013, 1943, 6048, 6939) ; but it has 
been said with truth that 

‘home is specially Teutonic, word and thin; . . . The life of 
home has become the great possession, the great delight, the 
great social achievement of our race ; its refuge from the Btorms 
and darkness without, an ample compensation to us for so much 
that we want of the social brilliancy and en Joyment of our Latin 
brethren Reverence for the household and for household life, 
a high sense of its duties, a keen relish for Its pleasures, this has 
been a strength to German society amid much to unsettle it* 
(It W Church, The Gifts of Civilisation, new ed., London, 
1880, p 836ft) 

In England the new conception of life which 
Puritanism introduced tended powerfully to raise 
the standard of family life. 

'Horae, as we oonceive it now, was the creation of the Puritan 
. . The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness and 

refinement to the common family affections * (J, R Green, Uist 
of the English People, London, 1880, iii. 10). 

So Emerson, writing in 1847, testifies that 
‘domesticity is the taproot which enables the [English] nation 
to branch wade and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guard the independence and privacy of their 
homes' (English Traits, London, i860, oh. vi ). 

The special development, then, of tho homo- 
forming tendency seems to be characteristic of the 
Teutonic race ; but it is a common human instinct, 
and, as such, finds its peculiar consecration in the 
gospel. Naturally, the spread of Christianity in 
the pagan woild was responsible for many trage- 
dies of domestic life. Christ’s own words fore- 
shadow the strain upon affection and conscience 
winch would inevitably follow conversion (Mt 
10' a 84 - 87 ), and such a passage as 1 Co 7 10ff - indicates 
one class of problems that was bound to arise. In 
early Christian documents we read of wives em- 
bracing Christianity and refusing to live with their 
husbands (« g., Just. Apol. it. 2 ; cf. Eus. HE iv. 17) ; 
in the persecutions, frequent instances are recorded 
of parents pleading with their children, and chil- 
dren with their parents ; of sons disowned by their 
fathers, and slaves by their masters ; of wives 
divorced, and children disinherited (see Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr , London, 1904, 
bk ui. ch, 2, for references). But, where the gospel 
had free course, it issued in the consecration and 
elevation of family life— a fact of which the Apo- 
logists supply ample evidence. 

The fundamental weakness of family life in 
Roman society was tho exaggerated idea of the 
j oatria potestas. Domestic duty, it has been well 
said, was summed up in a single article — that of 
absolute submission to the head of the household. 
It was only by a very gradual process that the wife 
rose from being the chattel and slave to be the equal 
of her husband. Filial affection was the rarest of 
virtues under a system which placed the son at 
tho absolute disposal, and under the despotio con- 
trol, of his father. In the early centuries of the 
Empire, various reforms tended to mitigate this 
state of things. Not only the sons, but the slaves, 
of the Boman householder found their position im- 
proved by a series of legislative reforms (see Lecky, 
Hist. ojEurop. Morals, London, 1869, i. 297 ff.). 
But, as has been pointed out, the moral consecration 
of family life was the special task of Christianity. 

This consecration may be said to begin with our 
Lord’s subjection to the discipline of home life at 
Nazareth (Lk 2* 1 ) and with His readiness to hallow 
family life by His presence and blessing (see Jn 2 1 ® 
ll 1 ®, Lk 10*®). In his letters to the churches of 
Asia (Eph , Col., Philem.), St. Paul deals with the 
leading principles of home life in some detail, pos- 
sibly because ‘in the social traditions of “Asia” 
a cei tain prominence appears to have attached to 


the family idea’ (H. C G. Afoule, Coloss tan Studies, 
London, 1898, p. 231 f ). Each natural relationship 
—that of husband and wife, that of parent ana 
child, that of master and servant— is exhibited m 
the light of the Christian ideal. The teaching of 
1 P 2“*'3 7 is similar in its tone, and is addressed to 
readers of the same race. Perhaps the leading idea 
of St. Peter is that the gospel confirms and sancti- 
fies the element of order and subordination which 
lies at tiie root of stable social life. Both to wives 
and to servants he preaches the duty of ‘ subjec- 
tion.’ St. Paul’s precepts (Eph. l.c.) seem also to 
apply, in the region of family life, the general duty 
or mutual submission (Eph 5 ai ) ; but he lays more 
stress on the principle of active love which subor- 
dinates self to the service of others. Both teachers 
appear to regard the family or home as the ap- 

f iointed sphere of moral discipline and probation 
or the great majority of mankind, and St. Paul 
derives its sanctity from the fact that it reflects 
the mysterious relationships which subsist withm 
the very being of Deity itself (cf. Eph 3 1B S 25 ®). It 
should also be remembered that to the mind of 
our Lord Himself the family presents the closest 
analogy to the new social order which it was His 
mission to reveal. God is the Father of a family ; 
mankind are His children, and all are ‘brethren* 
(Mt 23 8 ’ 10 ; cf. the use of <L$t\(f>ot, d8e\<p6ri)s m the 
Epp., and see Harnack, op. cit. bk. ni. ch. 3). In 
such early documents as Clem, ad Cor. 1, Polyc. 
ad Phil. 4, we find echoes of this line of teaching 
and proofs oi its actual influence. 

It does not fall withm the scope of a short article 
to deal with the social and economic tendencies, or 
tho moral and scientific theories, which threaten 
the Christian home. It may suffice to point out 
that the purity and sanctity of Jewish homes was 
mainly due to the prevailing regard for the chastity 
of woman, and that, where thero is any lowering of 
standard in this particular, the institution of home 
is threatened. In Rome the growth of moral cor- 
ruption, avarice, the love of ease, and extravagance 
lea directly to the aversion for marriage, the peril- 
ous consequences of which Augustus strove to^void 
by direct and drastic legislation (see Maiquardt, 
Das Pnvatleben der Homer, Leipzig, 1879, p. 71 ff.). 
The rise of monacliism and the passion for coenobite 
and solitary life became the occasion of vehement 
and one-sided disparagement of family duties and 
the frequent rupture of family ties (see Lecky, 
op. cit. u. 125). Nor can it be denied that the 
institution of family life is threatened in modern 
times by a spirit of individualistic selfishness which 
prefers the comparative freedom and ease of a celi- 
bate life to the duties and responsibilities involved 
in marriage. But, apart from considerations of 
this kind, we may observe that the possibility of 
home life, as contemplated by the NT writers, 
depends to some extent upon conditions which 
can no longer be taken for granted. The problem 
of the family is closely connected with the modern 
problem presented by the aggregation of masses of 
people m large cities ; and it is certain that deep- 
seated industrial causes are tending to undermine 
and break up family life. To a large proportion 
of the working classes in Europe and America, 
anything like home life in its highest form is vir- 
tually prohibited by the conditions amid which 
they pass their lives. A further danger which 
threatens home life is involved in defective and 
unspiritual ideas of what constitutes true human 
well-being. It is the obvious duty of the Christian 
Church to encourage any corrective tendencies, any 
sooial endeavours, which make for the integrity and 
purity of family life. What has been called ‘ the 
battle with the slum * is a real contribution to the 
family problem ; and all Christians are bound to 
take an interest in any scheme for the better 
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housing of the poor, Multiplication of suburban 
homes, improved sanitation, etc. (on tins subject, 
see F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Quezon, London, 1901, eh. iii.). Further, family 
life is threatened by certain socialistic theories, 
which find in the family an insuperable obstacle 
to their cherished ideal of a corporate life in which 
personal interests are to be sacrificed to the welfare 
of the community. Such theories regard marriage 
and the family as a stronghold of individualism, 
hindering the citizen from ‘complete devotion to 
the socialist ideal’ (Peabody, op. at. p. 140 ff.). 
On the other hand, the tendency of anthropological 
speculation seems to be in the direction of vindi- 
cating a; amst socialistic attacks the permanent 
function of the family, regarded as tne highest 
result of the histono process of social evolution. 
And, again, if it is true that the individual finds 
his true self-development in subordination to or 
co-operation with his fellows, if corporate life is 
m reality the great instrument for training char- 
acter, it is obvious that the family has higher 
social significance than was once perceived Home 
life is the fundamental form which life in common 
can assume. It involves precisely that training in 
social affections, that discipline in self-sacrifice and 
mutual service, which corresponds most closely to 
the Christian conception of worthy human life. 

‘ The family exhibits in the simplest and most unquestionable 
types the laws of dependence and trust, of authority and obodi- 
once, of obligation and helpfulness by which every form of true 
activity is regulated ... In the family we learn to set aside 
the conception of right and to place in its stead the conception 
of duty, which alone can givo stable peace to peoples or to men * 
(B. F. Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity, London, 1887, 
Lect ii ) 

The gospel, then, gives a complete and final 
sanction to the institution of home. In tho home, 
— ‘Charity begins at home’ — Christianity finds 
the needful conditions for training men in the 
highest and most Chnst-like of all graces (1 Co 
13). In the home, character is trained and ripened 
for the wider service of man that lies beyond and 
outside its range. By a round of common duties 
amWmutual services, men and women are educated 
for the larger ministries of citizenship and church- 
mansliip. Thus the gospel transfigures the homo 
by treating it as the ultimate type of the new 
society which Cluist came to establish on earth. 
God is a heavenly Father ; men are His children, 
linked to each other by ties of brotherhood ; the 
Church is His household (1 Ti 3 1# ), in which all 
have their mutual duties and peculiar calling, and 
all alike are dependent on the Father’s gifts of 
grace (Mt 23 8ar , 1 Co Eph 4 and 5). So St. 
Paul enjoins Timothy to treat those committed to 
his pastoral charge as relatives of the correspond- 
ing age— the aged men as fathers, the elder women 
as mothers, the young men and women as brothers 
and sisters (1 Ti 5 19 -). Again, it is noticeable that 
the gospel does not multiply directions in regard 
to the Christian’s conduct in the larger spheres of 
human life — the world of business, of politics, of 
professional life. It confines itself to regulating 
family life with special minuteness and care ; nor 
does it attempt so much to safeguard the rights of 
individuals as to enforce their duties. Thus, in 
Eph. and Col., St. Paul gives a summary of the 
simple but far-reaching rules which should control 
home life. He addresses m turn husbands, wives, 
children, and servants — that is, all members of the 
typical household. Each in his turn is exhorted 
to bear in mind his or her duties and the rightful 
claims of others, and thus there emerge the great 
principles that give to home life its sacredness and 
importance. 

(i.) There must be before all else the fear of God, 
the root and ground of Christian life with all its 
manifold relationships ; the fear of God regulating 


the desire for wedded life and controlling the 
choice of a partner (cf. 1 Co 7 W ) ; inspiring the 
‘ nurture and admonition ’ of children and lending 
a sanction to their obedience (Eph 6 lft ) ; imparting 
dignity to tho necessary tasks of the household 
and even to the fulfilment of menial duties (Eph 
6 8f, f Col 3 a ). All is to be planned and fulfilled * m 
the Lord,’ in union with His mind and under the 
leading of His Spirit; all duties are to be dis- 
charged * as to the Lord and not unto men,* in the 
consciousness of His continual presence and in 
single-hearted desire to serve Him. 

(n.) The home is to exhibit in its perfect beauty 
the working of the law of love. Love is the duty 
commended to the husband in particular. Men 
are to love their wives with reverent, tender 
regard ; with them resides the element of authority, 
but the rightful exercise of authority is not to be 
allowed to become a ‘ root of bitterness ’ or cause 
of irritation. And love is to be kept true and pure 
by habitual recollection both of the entire de- 
pendence of the wife on her husband, and of the 
sacred mystery which wedded love symbolizes— 
the self-sacnlicmg love of Christ for the Church 
(Eph 5 M ). The mutual love of those who are 
brothers by birth (<f>i\aSc\tpia) is a type and cat nest 
of that larger love of those who are brethren in the 
family of Christ, the family m the strict sense 
being an image of the Divine Kingdom, or, as it 
has been described, ‘ a State and a Church in little,’ 
in which the binding and inspiring power of 
affection may be first realized. 

(in.) St Paul and St. Peter alike lay stress on 
the law of dutifulness. While the gospel recog- 
nizes woman’s spmtual equality with man, it also 
guards the rightful responsibility and leadership 
of the man ; on the other hand, nothing is said to 
favour the assertion of leadership on the part of 
the husband. On the children is impressed the 
duty of obedience ; nothing is said to them of 
possible pretexts for resisting parental authority ; 
on the other hand, the parent is warned against 
the misuse of authority over either children or 
servants (Eph 6 l 9 ). Finally, servants are exhorted 
to show diligence and faithfulness ; nothing is said 
to them of ‘rights’ or ‘liberties’ or of the ‘in- 
dignity ’ of a dependent position. The master, for 
his part, is urged to keep alive in lumself the sense 
of responsibility towards those who are his equals 
in the sight of the heavenly King and Judge (Eph 
6“ ; see Moule, Ephesian Studies, London, 1900, 
chs. xv.. xvi., Colosstan Studies, ch. xi.). 

(iv.) Another principle implied, though not ex- 
pressly indicated, in the 1ST treatment of the 
Christian home is the law of social service. Home 
love is in germ the love which is to fulfil its 
obligations m every relationship of life. It in- 
cludes 

1 Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour loves 
And civic * 

The home, in fact, lays the foundations of social 
morality in the wider sense. It is a school of 
humanity and Chnst-like service. It has to be 
guarded from narrowness and exclusiveness by free 
intercourse with others, and especially by the ful- 
filment of the duties of hospitality— a viitue on 
which great stress is laid in tne NT (cf. Iio 12 1 ® 16\ 
1 P 4' He 6 10 13 3 , 3 Jn **). In tho earliest period 
of the Church’s life, ciroumstances made this duty 
very urgent. It was the most direct and useful 
way in which members of the Christian brother- 
hood could aid the advance of the gospel (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, i. 219). It is im- 
plied also in certain sayings of St. Paul that 
social intercourse is a duty and may minister to 
mutual edification (Eph 4-*). Family life is, in 
short, intended to be a school of brotherly love in 
its widest sense, not developing a mere tgowrne A 
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plusicuri, but training men m large-heartod sym- 
pathy and wide social addition. 

' The ( loner and warmer the home affection, tlio larger and 
stronger should becomo IIiomu social instincts which make life 
Inconceivable except in a community; . . And if they stop 
short at the domestic limits, and refuse to open out to their 
wider office, they sin against the home as much as against the 
State '(If « Holland, in Lombard Street in Lent, London, 1894, 
p 134 f , see also .1 8 Mackenzie, Introd, to Social Philo- 
Hophy, Glasgow, 1800, p 315 fit ). 

Homo life, m a word, fails of its divinely ordained 
purpose, if it does not educate and fortify the 
spirit of social service, if it docs not awaken com- 
passion, and deepen insight into the social noeds 
of mankind. 

In this auicle we have been concerned with the 
ideals presented by the NT. But it should not be 
forgotten that, while the home is an institution 
which has been evolved by the needs of the race — 
an institution to which the Chustian spirit has 
added new grace, lustro, and stability— modem 
conditions have brought us to what may be a 
period of re-construction, when it will be the task 
of Christianity to define anew the essential prin- 
ciples of ‘ family ethics.’ Industrial conditions, 
new phases of religious thought, the movement for 
the higher education of women and their free 
admission to independent professions and occupa- 
tions — those and such-liko changes havo materially 
afieetod the normal features of home life. ‘ Our 
democracy is making inroads upon the family, and 
a claim is being advanced which m a ceitain sense 
is larger than the family claim ’ (J. Addams, De- 
mon acy and Social Ethics, London, 1902, p. 77). 

The position of boys and girls earning an inde- 
pendence at a compaiatively early age, the modern 
m volt against domestic service, the now ideals of 
social usefulness which have been mspiied by a 
wider outlook and an unproved education— these 
things have raised personal problems in family life, 
the solution of which depends upon submission to 
the pi ogies. si ve guidance of the Christian spirit. 
It must suffice to indicate the circumstances winch, 
apart from the conditions which directly tenil 
tow aids the decay of home life, render the fulfil- 
ment of home duty a less easy task than it was in 
the first- ago of Clmstianity (on this subject the 
woik by J. Addams quoted above is intei eating 
mid suggestive). It lcmains true that the first of 
Chustian social duties is ‘ to show piety ut home’ 
(1 Ti 5 4 ), and that home must always continue to 
ho the school of those graces and virtues which 
men need for effectual sorvice, whether in the 
Stato oi in the Church. 

Litkhatuiib -Deaides the various books mentioned In the 
bod> of the ai title, see the works of Harless, Dorner, Mar- 
teasen, and Newman Smyth on Christian Ethics, C Gore, 
The Ejnstle to the Ephesians a Practical Exposition, London, 
1898, pp 211-286 , UDB, art ‘ Family,’ i. 846. 

R. L. Ottlry. 

HOMER.— The religion and ethics of Homer 
— whether they belong to an actual evanescent 
* Aclmian ’ period m tho history of Greoce, or are 
the result of a combination of older and newer 
elements ©fleeted as part of a goueral process of 
evolution and hai tnonization extending over many 
centuries — have at least a superficial aspect of 
consistency. This is, no doubt, partly due to the 
peculiar quality of Homeric art, its unexampled 
lucidity and clearness of outline ; to the Homeric 
spirit with its hatred of vagueness and mysticism. 
But this temper and art are themselves so charac- 
teristically Hellenio that we cannot look to them 
for an explanation of the startling divergence be- 
tween the religion of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
that of historical Greece. For the beliefs of Homer 
are as distinctive as they are definite, and are now 
admitted by every one to be the product of his- 
torical causes, what those causes were is becom- 
ing every day more and more obviously the real 


problem at the heart of fch l * Homeric question.’ 
Till they have been discovered, we must be con- 
tent with a statement of the facts really within 
our knowledge, although it must be admitted that 
the whole significance of these is altered according 
as one does, or does not, regard them as represent- 
ing an actual stage (to which the Homeric poems 
themselves are our only witnesses) in the develop- 
ment of Greek religious thought. 

It will be understood that ‘ Homer ’ is used throughout this 
article as a 8} nonyra for the Iliad and Odyssey, without refer- 
ence to the question of their authorship. The books of the 
Iliad are quoted according to the capital letters of the Greek 
alphabet, the books of the Odyssey by the ordinary letters 

I. Religion — i. The gods. —These are, of 
course, anthropomorphic, as all Greek gods were 
or tended to become. They are, indeed, taller and 
more beautiful, wiser and more powerful, than 
men, and are exempt from old age and death ; but 
otherwise they are scarcely thought of as physi- 
cally different. They aie said to nave * houses on 
Olympus,’ either as actually dwelling upon the 
Thessalian mountain — and this is certainly the 
original meaning of the phrase — or, as in the 
Odyssey, inhabiting a kind of heaven which has 
nothing of Olympus but the name (f 42 IF. ) They 
form a somewhat insubordinate family-group undei 
the government of Zens, Olympian society being 
oiganized upon the same loosely patriarchal prin- 
ciples as society among Homeno men. They inter- 
vene constantly in human affairs, generally in 
human form, but sometimes in the semblance of 
birds. They are tho sources of good and ill to 
men ; although it is only some special skill or excel- 
lence that is rogardod as the gift of a particular 
god, as skill in archery comes from Apollo (B 827 ; 
cf. 13 51, 61, f 233). They are, theoretically, omni- 
potent and omniscient; or, at least, Zeus is so. 
They aie subject to human passions and actuated 
by human motives. All this is quite in accoidanco 
with Greek religion in its classical form, although 
the wealth ana vivacity of detail in which the 
anthropomorphic aspect of the gods is realized aie 
peculiarly Homeric. What is really most import- 
ant and charactei istic in the religion of Home* is 
the clear perception of a fundamental distinction 
between the human ami the divine. Whatever 
may have hapjpened in the remote past, as when 
Ino was made immortal (e 334 f ), in Homer’s world 
no man is a god or can become a god. This is the 

f leet’s special contribution to Greek religion, and, 
nstoncally considered, it is one of the most im- 
portant ever made; for the conception of the 
Divine King was one that died hard in the ASgeau 
world (G. Murray, Rtse of the Greek Epic, 158 f.). 

Andrew Lang makes a distinction between what 
he calls the ethical religion of Homer and lus atti- 
tude to mythology ( World of Homer , 120). So far 
as they are religious beings, Homer’s gods are very 
grand and imposing figures, worthy of all respect 
and leverence. They are usually just, kindly, and 
placable, although their goodwill is often pur- 
chased and their wrath appeased, merely, it seems, 
by sufficient sacrifice. They are bound by their 
oaths, which they make by the water of Styx 
(O 38, e 186). Their relation to Fate (Moira, Aisa) 
is apparently not consistently stated, no doubt 
because it has not been clearly thought out. Some- 
times tho poet uses the language of fatalism (X 0 ; 
cf. Z 487 f. ) ; but, speaking generally, Moira coin- 
cides with, or is, the will of the gods, more especi- 
ally the will of Zeus. It is, in foot, in a quite 
literal way to begin with, his ‘ portion ’ (Aid* atcra) 
—the division of the tnbe which belongs to him. 
This conception of Moira invests Zeus with a very 
real moral grandeur when he snbdues his own feel- 
ings of love and pity in voluntary obedience to it, 
as when he allows his son Sarpedon to fall by the 
hand of Patroklos (II 431 ff.), and is moved by the 
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tragedy of the war (0421). It is to Zeus that 
the poor woman at till) millstone piays in the 
palace in Ithaca, when she calls down his thunder 
upon her oppressors (v 115 ff.). He is the protectoi 
of suppliants and strangers 165 ; cf. 181, c 270) 
and beggars (£ 57). He punishes those w ho give 
crooked judgments m the assembly and drive out 
Dike, the Right Way of things, aisregauling the 
anger of the gods (11 387 ff.), who elsewhere are 
said to wander disguised over the earth observing 
the lawlessness and ughteousness of men (p 485 f. ). 
‘ Evil deeds do not prosper ’ (6 329), for ‘ the blessed 
gods love not heartless aotions ’ (£ 83). The help- 
lessness of man, which is so much in the mind of 
Homer, makes him dependent upon divine aid : 
‘ All men feel the need of gods ’ (7 48). 

Such are the gods of Homer when he thinks of 
them religiously. Even so, they are apt to be 
vengeful and capricious, while from another point 
of view they are decidedly unsympathetic, being 
lifted so far above human needs and weaknesses. 
But they do move us to a lialf-unwilling respect 
and awe. One can understand the emotion evoked 
by the great statue of Zeus at Olympia which was 
mspned by a famous passage in the Iliad ; for, as 
Lang has remarked (op. cit. 117), the Olympians of 
Homer are the Olympians of Pheidias. But, when 
the poet comes to deal with the gods of mythology, 
lie adopts a very different tone. In his hands they 
cease to be moral. Tho charge of Xenophanes, 
that Homer attributes to the gods all that is 
accounted a shame and a reproach among men — 
theft and adultery and deceiving of one another 
(fr. 11, Diels)— can be literally justified (e.g. r 396, 
the ‘Lay of Demodokos’ m 0, the Deceiving of 
Zeus in S ; cf . the * Battle of the Gods ’ in $ 385 f. 
— an episode on the verge of burlesque). Yet per- 
haps the protest of Xenophanes — admirable and 
tome at the tune it was made — is somewhat beside 
the mark. Homer is not preaching meligion ; ho 
is trying to solve a voiy difficult arlistio problem, 
lie could not avoid the mythology of Ins subject, 
but the gods as aotors in that mythology he could 
not respect. A naive faith can jest at what it 
holds most sacred, but tho leligum of which we 
have quoted some instances was anything rathei 
than naive. Homer simply took the gods of 
mythology as he found them, much lower m the 
moral scale than any of his own heroic men anil 
women, and treated them, as it were, decoratively 
(see Murray, op. cit. 280 f . ). The truth is that 
Homer does not sympathize with, scarcely seems 
to understand, the old folk • religion of Greece 
which existed so long before and after him. Its 
leading divinities, Dionysos and the Mother and 
Maid, Demeter and Persephone, he baiely men- 
tions ; the various Mysteries, which were so im- 
portant a feature in it, he does not mention at all 
Neither do we find in Homer any ceitam reference 
to the belief in heroes in the technical sense of the 
term, ‘the divine race who are called half-gods,’ 
as Hesiod describes them ( Erga , 159), whose in- 
numerable cults sufficiently prove how ancient and 
influential their worship was in Greece ; for the 
lines describing the divine honours paid to Eicch- 
tlieus m Athens occur in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (B 546 ff.), and even there are perhaps an 
Athenian interpolation. Herakles, tne typical 
* hero,’ is for Homer * the man Herakles ’ ( <f> 26). 

Certain important aspects of the gods who ap- 
pear in the Iliad and Odyssey — and these the 
aspects which counted for most in the popular 
faith — are completely ignored. Homer will have 
nothing to do with the gods of the people, and 
makes light of the ‘ sacred stories ’ of whicn Greek 
literature is so full from Hesiod to Pausamos and 
Plutarch. Indeed, it is obvious that a religion 
like that which we find in the Honieiic poems — a 


religion of w Inch we are tempted to complain that 
it makes too much rather than too little of reason 
and sanity — involves the criticism and ultimate 
destruction of the simple faith which could accept 
tho myths as a decent account of the life and be- 
haviour of tho gods. That this is not due to the 
personal predilections of a single j»oot with on 
eolectio creed follows from the vciy nature of the 
Epos. Homer had to deal with the saga or heroic 
tradition ; he had to retell an old tale. The fact 
that the story involves the prominence of ceitam 
gods and beliefs and the exclusion of certain others 
is ground for concluding that the former must have 
been prominent and the latter absent at all periods 
m the life of the saga. Without Zeus and Apollo, 
for instance, there could be no Iliad ; ■without 
Poseidon and Athena, no Odyssey. These, then, 
were in the saga from tho beginning ; that is to 
say, they were gods of the people whose beliefs 
were enshrined m it. If we apply this entenon 
to the Homeric poems, it leads to important his- 
torical conclusions. For it seems reasonable to 
hold that the divinities whose action is most vital 
in the orgamo structure of the poems were the 
‘ Aehtean *gods, while those whom Homer dislikes 
or disregards were non-Achaean This conclusion 
is strengthened by a good deal of evidence fiom 
the history of Groek leligion. We know now the 
general spirit and chaiaeter of the old Ciotan and 
Mycemean religions— tho worship of the Bull-god, 
the prevalent cult of the Earth-goddess, the caie- 
ful tendance of the dead ; and it is certain that, at 
a date which can only bo conjecturally fixed, the 
ancient faith was overlaid and, for a time, evidently 
eclipsed by the worship of ceitam deities clearly 
of Northern origin, especially tho Father-god Zous. 
That this worship was introduced by the tribes 
who, m the times of tho Migrations, pushed down 
fiom the North into Greece is the obvious and 
ai cepted hypothesis. Tho Homeric poems clearly 
reflect a period of Northern {‘Albican’) predomi- 
nance, which implies and include* the piedoimnance 
of the Northern religion over the native ‘ Aegean * 
worship of ghosts anu goddesses. That the divini- 
ties of the Honieiic pantheon are all gods of the 
invaders is not true ; there has demolish ably been 
some fusion with, and affiliation to, certain divini- 
ties of the native peoples. But Homer does pre- 
serve moie clearly than anything else in Greek 
literature the memory of a religion moie distinctly 
Noithern in character than that of pre-Homeric 
01 classical Greece, and with an observable bias 
m it against the indigenous agricultural and 
chthonian cults. This is the historical basis of 
his ‘ 01 } mpiauism,’ the root from which it has 

f rown, altnough we must not assume that the 
ower represents the creed of any actual age or 
people. It grow out of popular religion, but, as it 
appears full-blown in our Iliad and Oaysiey, it is 
not itself popular religion. It is too selective for 
that, too systematic. ‘ It was Homer and Hesiod,’ 
says Heroaotus, ‘ who composed a “ theogony ” for 
the Greeks, and who fiist gave the gods distinctive 
titles, and defined their forms and functions’ (11 
53). (For a description of the piocess by which the 
Olympian ideal was evolved by gradual dillei initi- 
ation from popular notions of divinity, see J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, ch. x. p. 415 ft. ) 

Of the Homeric gods, the most prominent m the 
Iliad are (besides Zeus) Apollo, l’oseidon, and 
Ares ; Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite ; m the 
Odyssey (besides Zeus), Athena, Poseidon, Helios, 
and Hermes. 

( 1 ) Zeus is the supreme god, the ‘father of gods 
and men’ (A 544), and, among men, in a special 
sense of kings, who often have the epithet ‘ Zeus- 
born.’ He is clearly the deity of a people with 
patriarchal institutions, and exercises a kind of 
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pntria polentas among the other Olympians. His 
authority is effective, although not unchallenged, 
especially by Hera, his wife, the ancient goddess 
of Argos, whose rebelliousness towards him may 
possibly lelleet some earlier conflict between their 
worshippers. Whether Zeus was a specifically 
Achtcan god from the first is not at all certain. 
There is evidence which indicates that he was 
worshipped at Dodona long bcfoie the coming of 
Acha*ans there. But it is certain that he became 
the chief god of the people whom Homer calls 
Aclueans, and his characteristics in Homer are 
nearly all ‘ northern.* Nor is his earliest home in 
the far north-west forgotten, for Achilles prays to 
him as ‘ Zens the Lord, God of Dodona, Pelasgian ’ 
(II 233). But normally he dwells upon Mount 
Olympus; he is, indeed, pre-eminently ‘the 
Olympian’ (A 508, 583, 689). This also without 
doubt has its historical justification, taking us 
back to a time when his worshippers dwelt in 
North Thessaly, as tradition always maintained. 
Originally, then, ‘the Olympian* meant ‘he who 
dwells on Olympus’ in Thessaly, although, as 
many mountains in Greeco were named Olympus, 
and at least one famous seat of Zeus-worslup was 
called Olympia, the epithet ' Olympian ’ gradually 
extended its connotation Homer, indeed, speaks 
of the gods generally as ‘the Olympians.’ What 
is certain is that Zeus dwells by preference on the 
summit of a mountain ( e g. G 3). He watches the 
fortunes of the war from Gargaros, a peak of Mount 
Ida in the Troad, where he has a precinct and 
altar (0 47 f. ; cf. X 171, r 276, 0 308). This 
explains why Zeus seems all through tho Iliad to 
favour the Trojans. He is the god of both sides, 
and the god of Ida is opposed to the god of 
Olympus (Munay, op. tit. 90). He is said to dwell 
in the upper air (B 412). This is natural in a 
divinity who is primarily a Sky-god, lord of the 
elements, above all of the thunderstorm, from 
which he derives many epithets IrepTrudpavvoi, iply- 
Sowoi, etc. ; cf. A 680, II 298). He is armed with 
the thunderbolt and the aigis, and is hunself a 
gi eat wai -god (ra^di?* iroVgoio, A 84). The Homeric 
Zeus is, in fact, an excellent illustration of the way 
in which certain primitive traits of a divinity may 
persist side by side with others winch obviously 
belong to a totally dilleienfc stage of religious 
thought. He never loses Ins original character of 
a Sky- and Thunder-god, but he is gradually 
moralized into the Zeus of certain great passages 
already quoted. 

(2) The same process has been at work in the 
case of Apollo ; hub it has gone much further, and 
eliminated almost every trace of his original nature 
The probability is that he was, to begin with, a 
Sun-god ; but no one could infer that from Homer. 
He appears in the Iliad as a great warrior, strong 
upon the side of the Trojans aud LycianB. Apollo, 
as his cults testify and Homer well knows (A 37 f ), 
was the great divinity of the Troad ; and his favour 
towards the Lycians would also ho explained if we 
could accept as proved Wilamo witz’s hypothesis of 
Ins Lycian origin, and translate his epithet XvKijyevfit 
(A 101) by ‘ Lycian-boin,* Outside Troy and the 
Troad, ‘rocky Pytho* is already sacred to him 
(I 405), and he has a consecrated grove at Ismaros 
m Thrace (t 200) and in Ithaca (i/278). But it is 
strange to find that one of the greatest of Greek 
gods in the estimation of Homer himself has so 
little connexion in the Epos with Greece proper. 
He is armed with the bow (A 45 f.) — an archaic 
touch. Hence his commonest epithet is ‘ the Far- 
Darter’ (t/cvpiXot, etc., A 14, 75, 385, 479, etc.). 
References to other aspeots afterwards prominent 
in the Apollme religion are neither numerous nor 
important But the ideal figure of Apollo in 
Iloiuer, using at times to sublimity, exercised an 


incalculable influence uponfclreek art, and, through 
Greek art, upon modern notions of what is implied 
in Hellenism. 

(3) Conjoined with Zeus and Apollo in the recur- 
ring formula of appeal to the gods (B 371, A 288, 
etc.) is Athena (Adh^vh The association is evi- 
dently significant, for it reappears in Athenian 
religion (see Hamson, Themis, 501 f.). Of all the 
gods, these are the three most highly honoured, 
Zeus, of course, in the highest degree (cf. 0 540). 
Athena is his daughter and favourite child, 
although reference is nowhere made to the legend 
of her birth from his head — not the kind of story 
likely to appeal to Homer. She carries the eegis, 
like her fatner the Thunder-god (B 447, E 738) ; 
and the explanation of this seems to ho found in 
her development, as Pallas, from the palladxon 
(two round shields placed so as to toucli at the 
rim and form the figure 8), which was regarded as 
a * thunder-shield.’ Hence she is a great war- 
goddess — indeed, the chief Achaean divinity of war, 
and more than a match for Ares. Her other name, 
‘ Athene,’ connects her with Attica. Whether 
Homer thought of her as a specially Athenian 
goddess is not clear from the poems themselves, 
although the epithet ‘ A thenaid * is evidence enough 
of her historical association with Athens. Another 
of her epithets, ‘ Glaukopis,’ points in the same 
direction; for, although m Ilomer it evidently 
means no more than * grey-eyed ’ or ‘ bright-eyed,’ 
it must be derived from yXaOf, and the owl, as 
every one remembers, was the sacred bird of the 
Athenian goddess. So with the title ‘ Bo5pis ’ 
applied to Hera, the ancient Cow-goddess of Argos 
(A 551). But these traces of primitive religion are 
not consciously realized, or are deliberately sup- 
iressed, in Homer, who imagines Athena in the 
orm of a woman ‘fair and tall and skilled in 

gleaming crafts’ (v 289) — wise, also, and mighty 
m war. It is the Athena of Pheidias. 

(4) The same idealizing tendency has been at 
work upon Poseidon ; and it has been remarked 
that Apollo, Athena, and Poseidon, who are never 
made to appear mean or ridiculous like mjjst of 
the other Olympians on occasion, were the chief 
deities of the Ionian race. Whatever inference 
may be draw n from that, the Poseidon of Homer 
is certainly an impressive creation, with something 
about him of the turbulence and splendour of the 
sea. For it is as god of the sea that he is consist- 
ently presented in both the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
although the Iliad seems not unaware of his func- 
tion as the god of horses (* 307, 584). The epithet 
‘ Earth-shaker ’ {ivrovlyaios, ivo<rlx0uy) does not help 
us, for it is at least as applicable to his power of 
making earthquakes os to his shaking the land 
with ins waves ; while the title yatijoxos is of un- 
certain meaning. For the most part Poseidon is a 
vehement partisan of the Acheeans. But he is 
wroth with them for building a wall that is like 
to eclipse the glory of that built for Troy by Apollo 
and himself when they toiled for Laomedon 
(H 448 ft ) ; and Zeus gives him permission to 
destroy the Greek fortifications after the war. To 
this there is doubtless some background of fact, 
and we become sure of it when the god rescues 
ASneas from Achilles, that the descendants of the 
Trojan hero may reign m Troyland (T 302 ff. ). The 
persecution of Odysseus by Poseidon finds its 
poetical motive in tne blinding of Polyphemos, the 
uncouth son of the god. But it, too, perhaps rests 
on some ground of actuality, since the injunctions 
of Teiresias seem to point to the foundation of 
some known cult of Poseidon among a people 
ignorant of the sea (\ 121 f.). 

(5) Ares and Aphrodite are associated in both 
the Iliad (E 359 ff., *416) and the Odyssey (6 286 f. ). 
They are treated unsympathetically by Homer, 
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especially Ares. Th4 explanation seems to be 
that both are ‘Thracian' divinities, and the 
Homeric Thracians are enemies of the Achfeans. 
Ares at least is a Thracian in Homer (N 301, 
$ 861) j while there is ground for thinking that 
Aphrodite was original iV his wifej although m 
the fabliau-like Lay of Demodokos she is lepre- 
sented as the wife of Hephaistos. On the other 
hand, the wife of Hephaistos in the Ilmd, is Chans 
(2 382). Aphrodite is called the daughter of 
Zens and Dione (E 348, 870). She is named the 
‘Cyprian’ (E 330, etc.), ana has a sanctuary at 
Paphos (0 363). This recalls her undoubted kin- 
ship with the Oriental Love-goddess whom the 
Greeks called Astarte (o.v.) ; for Cyprus early 
received a laige Semitic element in its population. 
She ib also named the ' Cytherean ’ (0 288, c r 193). 
She intervenes to save her son dEneas from the lance 
of Diomedes (E 311 tf ) — a reminiscence, perhaps, 
in the tradition of her original nature as a war- 
goddess. Homer, however, regards her as simply 
the goddess of Love, peculiarly unfitted, in fact, 
for the strife of battle (E 429). She selves for the 
standard of beauty, the ‘golden’ Aphrodite, and 
is already essentially the type embodied in the 
statue of Praxiteles. Ares, on the other hand, 
typifies the rage of battle, the war-spint as a mere 
explosion of animal ferocity ; while Athena repre- 
sents the same spirit controlled and directed by 
reason. 

(6) Homes and Iris are messengers of the 
gods, more strictly pm haps of Zeus. Hermes pro- 
vides us with a vivid illustration of the contrast 
between Homeric and popular Greek religion 
There is a whole world of difference between the 
ithyphallic idol worshipped by the Arcadians and 
Athenians and the god of Homer * like a young 
man m the most gracious season of youth ’ (k 278). 
There is, however, one aspect of the Homeric god 
which accords with the popular conception of him, 
namely that m which ne is Psychopompos, Con- 
ductor of the Dead to the under world ; for m the 
cults Hermes has important chthoman functions 
(oi md mil. ; the passage, however, is late). His 
magic golden wand (e 47) belongs to him in this 
capacity. The epithets he bears (tpioi'mos, dsiKijra, 
SidKTopos, dpyei<p6i>rr}s) are all unexplained. It is one 
of the distinctions between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey that in the former it is Iris who is nor- 
mally the messenger of Zeus, while m the latter 
it is Hermes. 

(7) Of the Olympians, Hephaistos is most defi- 
nitely connected with a special locality — Lemnos 
(A 593, 0 283 f.). As Fire-god he appears some- 
times to be almost identified with the element he 
controls (e.g. 4* 342 ff ). His skill as a craftsman is 
much celebrated (A 608, 0 195, etc , esp. 2 478 11.) ; 
but for the most part he is treated in a vein of 
good-natured comedy. 

(8) Helios (/* 376 n.) is even more elemental in 
his nature, being simply the personified Sun, one 
of the ancient Nature-gods dwelling m the back- 
ground of Homeric religion. To this background 
also belong not only Dionysos and Demeter with 
certain minor divinities such as Aiolos, Kirke, 
Proteus, Leukothea, but the great company of 
nymphs, river-gods, and the like, who have in all 
ages been very real to the imagination of the 
Greek people (see J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore , etc., Cambridge, 1910, ’p 130 ff.). The 
essential nature of Dionysos and Demeter as spirits 
of the changing seasons prevented their becoming 
Olympians, for these do not suffer age or death, 
whereas the oentral fact in the ritual of Dionysos 
and Demeter was a drama of the death and re-birth 
of thegod. 

2. Tne world of the dead.— The Homeric con- 
ception of the soul and its destiny differs as muoh 


from that which seems to have been at all times 
current m Greece as his Olympians differ from the 
gods of the people. Yet it is a logical accompani- 
ment, either as cause or effect, of the Homeric 
practice of ciemation, and it can he pai all clod 
from history. In Homer the dead man is habitu- 
ally burned, and a mound heaped over his ashes. 
Only m this way can his soul be set free to 

enter the realm of Hades, from which the ghost of 
the un burned and un buried is excluded by the dead 
already there ('k 71 f.). It is impossible for a race 
which burns its dead, consuming flesh and smews 
(\ 219) until only the chaired DoneB are left, to 
have the materialistic conception of the soul 
natural to a primitive people accustomed to bury 
its dead entire. So Homer imagines the soul as 
little more than a vapour exhaling from the pyre, 
and thereafter leading an apathetic life m the 
under world, a mere shadow ( <md ) now. . The 
essential thing about the Homeric ghost is its 
futility. It is the sense of this, and not any posi- 
tive suffering, that calls forth the lament of 
Achilles, that it is better to be a poor labouring 
man on earth than king over all the dead (X 488 1! ) 
Life has lost colour and intensity for the dead, and 
their existence is a mere leflexion or parody of 
their earthly lives. This is most clearly brought 
out in the latter part of the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey (56811.) — a passage which is believed to 
show tne influence of Orphic ideas, and at any rato 
contains other ideas than the rest of the Nekyia 
(X). Here we find Minos dealing judgments among 
the dead as he judged his people once in Knossos, 
and the phantasm of Herakles with his bow as in 
life, ana Orion hunting the wild creatures as he 
hunted them on earth. This conception of the 
life after death was perhaps the normal Greek one 
(cf. Find. fr. 129), and does not seem inconsistent 
with the Homeric doctrine of the soul. But m the 
* Orphic interpolation ’ we also find certain great 
criminals— Tityos, Tantalos, Sisyphos — evidently 
being punishea for their sins. There is probably 
some misunderstanding here of the original mean- 
ing of the myths of Sisyphos and the rest ; and 
there is no mention elsewhere m the Nekyia of a 
separate abode or destiny for the good and the 
wicked ; there is no Heaven and no Hell. 

Archaeologists have found no evidence of any 
period in historic or pre-historic Greece when in- 
humation was not the usual mode of disposing of 
the dead. We can only infer that, while crema- 
tion may have been universal among the Achceans 
when they entered the Hellenic lands, they 
quickly learned to bury their dead from the 
earlier inhabitants, who certainly buried theirs. 
The Homeric doctrine of the soul, which we may 
assume to have been the Achaean doctrine, since it 
goes with cremation, likewise speedily disappeared 
before the native belief in the effective powers of 
dead men. And, in fact, the language of Homer is 
not perfectly consistent (see Rohae, Psyche , i. 1-67). 
Odysseus digs a trench and pours into it the blood 
of a black ram sacrificed to Teiresias (X 23 ff. ; cf. 
Pans. ix. 39. 6). The shade of the prophet drinks 
of the blood before be speaks. This feeding of the 
dead was a ritual act performed by the Greeks 
throughout antiquity. But it has no meaning 
unless the dead man is there to be fed, that is, 
unless he is buried and not burned ; for the feeding 
was literal enough, the blood being sometimes con- 
veyed to the corpse through a hole in the tomb. 
As a matter of tact, Teiresias had a pre-historic 
tomb m Boeotia, where he was regarded as a pro- 
phet still capable of delivering his oracles. The 
sacrifice, which was properly offered at this tomb, 
is made in Homer to nis shade at the limits of the 
earth. Again, the descriptions of funerals some- 
times surprise us by details which look like sum- 
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vain from an ago of embalming and inhumation foimer and Teiresias in the/latter. Theoklymenoa 
(eg who of rapx ficiv [0 413, u 05]). The exact had the gift of second sight (u 351 fF.). 
weight to be assigned to these indications is not There were also oracles to consult. Horner mon- 
easy to judgo They may qualify a little, but tions two : that of Zeus at Dodona ($ 327), and that 
they do not alter, t lie fact that in Homer the dead of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi [0 80]). \Ve hear a 
are always burned, and that their souls exist in great deal of omens, drawn mainly from signs of 
separation from their bodies in a world reached at the weather and the flight of birds, but sometimes 
the veigo of Occanus m the extreme West ; whore- also from such things as a chance word ( 0 ?)/ty, 
as the normal Greek piactiee was to inhume the K\eifSwv [/3 35, <r 117]) or a sneeze (p 541). There is 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that the no instance, however, — and this can hardly be 
bouI after death somehow maintained its connexion accidental— of augury from the inspection of en- 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was trails or from the behaviour of the sacrifice as the 
under the earth— as at least one passage in the fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
Iliad implies (T 61)— to be reached by certain comes fiom Zeus (A 03) ; and we hear of an mter- 
knov n caverns or clefts in the ground. The eon- preter of dreams (E 149), which may he false or 
tradiction is radical. Ghost-worship, hero-worship true (r 662 f.). Of magic, ext opt in the fairyland 
— • the 'whole of that ehthoniaii religion which meant of Odysseus’ wandeungs, where incredible things 
so much to the Greeks of histoiy — are steadily may allowably happen, there is practically no 
ignored in Homer ; Hades and Persephone are mention (see, however, E 845, t 457). Curses were 
mere names. addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 

3. Ritual and priests.— The gods are approached (I 454, 669) 5 to make them hear, the mother of 
by men with mayor and burnt ofiormg The two Meleagios beat with her hands upon the earth 
things rifttm ally go together ; and, when prayer is II. Ethics. — The morality of Homer has an 
made to n god without sacrifice, it usually contains appearance of even greater uniformity and consis- 
arennndci of samfices offered on previous occasions tency than his lehgion. It is, on the whole, that 
(cf. A 40). Tlint is because the attitude of the eharaotenstic of a feudal society. The cardinal 
•w 01 shipper is not unfairly expressed as do ut des. virtue is, no doubt, Courage. Next to Courage 
For the same leason a prayer usually includes a comes Wisdom, the capacity for thought and 
\ow to make an ofieiing to the god, 11 the request speech. The praise of Aclulles and Agamemnon is 
ho gi anted Doubtless theie is in Homer some that they are the first of the Danaoi in council and 
Iingenng feeling that the sacnfice is more than a in battle (A 258) , and again Achilles was taught 
mere business transaction, that the god of one’s to be ‘a speaker of words and a door of deeds’ 
own tribe x\ ill be more disposed to accept it than (I 443). Hut it is in Odysseus that both virtues 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus are most justly combined ; and that example helps 
established between worshipped and worshipper us to remember— what no Greek was likely to for- 
has a certain mystical foice. Hut lie does not get — that the mere possession of wisdom was not 
think of sacrifice as a sacrament. The ritual is enough without the eloquence necessaiy to rccom- 
elaboiatoly described for us, most fully in the mend it. 

third book of the Odyssey, when Nestor sacrifices Besides these special qualities, and, as it weio, 
an ox or cow to Athena (431 fF ) The victim had beneath them, we have to take account of a more 
to bo appropriate, as a bull to Poseidon (A 728, comprehensive feeling, which, although scarcely 
76 ), a wlnto male lamb to Helios (V 103), and ho conscious enough of itself to be m the full sense 
on The victim was expected to bo unblemished, ethical, is the basis of nearly all the moral virtues 
and the sacrifices must be ceremonially clean in Homer. The classical Greek writers spokerof it 
Saci ifiee oflered in confirmation of an oatn is ex- os a feeling for the exact ‘limit’ or ‘measure’ to 
centional in admitting a mimetic or at least sym- be observed in the quality of a man’s actions. Butin 
helical element • * wluchovei side breaks the oath Homer it is still in what may be called its lnstmc- 
fitst, may then bruins be spilt on the gtound like tive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rem- 
this wine!’ (P 300); and tlio flesh of the victim forcemcntof emotion than goes with the Aristotelian 
>\as not eaten (310) Since we have to do in Homoi doctnno of the Mean. It has both a positive and 
with blunt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the a negative side That is to say, the feeling is posi- 
altars he speaks of aie the high homoi. The low tive enough, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
cschara, which served as altar in hero-worslup, teat against excess The positive emotion is called 
means in the Homoi ic pooms simply a hearth by Homer ‘Aides’; Aides is what impels us to 
(rj 153). Temples are raioly mentioned, and then avoid the excess. The emotion stirred in us by 
in passages whose evidential value is questioned the lack of Auloa he calls ‘Nemesis.’ Thus Nemesis 
(see Cnuei, Gmnd/tagen s , Leipzig, 1909, p. 297 f ). comes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aidos. But 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time the good man may feel Aidos in a case where he 
when temples did not as yet exist, and the altai of need not fear the condemnation of gods or men. 
the god stood m the open air, in a grove or sacred Then there enters something like the sentiment of 
enclosure (rlp-evo s), or by running wator (B 305, chivalry Achilles would not despoil the dead 
600, I 404, f 291, etc ) Only one statue is men- Eetion of las armour (Z 417 ff ) ; chieftains must 
tioned— that of Athena in her temple at Troy, not be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
which must have represented the goddess as seated (N 1 14 f. ) — noblesse oblige. But Aid5s and Nemesis 
(cf. Z 803), although the earliest images of the together include more than the mediseval ideal, 
gods ivere standing. As to pucsts, they are always although they have not all its heroic quality, 
attached to some special sacred olace and the ser- They are applicable to pretty nearly all the rela- 
vioe of some special divinity. There is no priestly tions in which human beings can stand to one 
caste in Homer any more than in historical Greece, another, but especially to that relation which 
Sometimes wo meet with a priest of a very primi- forms the standing moral problem in a society m 
tive type, like Maron who ‘dwelt in the grove of dissolution or frankly based upon physical force— 
Apollo 1 (t 200), like Chryses, who is called an the relation of the stronger to the weaker. Aid5s 

or cursing-man (A 11), like the Selloi Rt Dodona, and Nemesis step between conquered and con* 
Mho had uom ashen feet and Blept on the ground queror, preventing the latter from abusing his 
(II 235). These last were perhaps prophets lather advantage, from overstepping a certain limit and 
than priests ; and prophets, as we must expect m so becoming guilty of * Hybris,’ which is the viola* 
every saga, play a considerable part in both the tion of AidOs and the object of Nemesis. In practice, 
Iliad and the Odyssey , especially Kalclias m the the limit is roughly defined by what is usual — custom 
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(‘Dike’), to which time has brought the moral 
authority of Law. To observe Dike is to be just 
(ffhcatos). For Dike, the Right Way, we may gener- 
ally substitute ‘Themis,’ which is specialized to a 

S more ethical sense. It is the nearest word 
k to what we mean by the Moral Law, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont ; the plural 
themistes means pronouncements of what is custom- 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 
In this way a body of precedents may arise, cap- 
able in time of being systematized into a legal code 
But in Hotner we have not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room 101 
diversity of private opinion — that judgment is best 
which obtains the applauso of the assembled tribes- 
men (S 503 f.). Here public opinion counts for 
something. But it is only in an oidered society 
that public opinion can be brought to bear ellec- 
tively upon individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
society is not highly organized ; and so m it AidOs 
and Nemesis have a supieme value and importance, 
because, m the absence of an effective administra- 
tion of justice, it is to them alono in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defenceless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, sti angers, and sup- 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot asseit his 
rights by force and has no ono to assert them for 
him. ouch people are alSoio t ; Aidos is due to 
them, even belongs to them, almost like nn attn- 
bute. If a man violates Aidos in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed with some baneful power over his life 
even in their own death. Homer expresses this 
by saying that they embody the wrath of tho gods 
(Otuv [X 358, \ 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 
as the protector and avengei of the stranger ami 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the moie primitive notion that 
the helpless are charged with a quality which con- 
tains in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only the helpless have this 
quality, but kings and even, to some extent, old 
mem the formei because of the divinity that hedges 
them and in primitive communities (not, of course, 
m Homeric society) guards them by a tabu, tho 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of fannlios in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are aldolot, the latter for 
a double reason. Aid5s and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality: truthfulness, for instance, and the faith- 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath (Spicot). 

This morality at its best is singularly pure and 
noble, humane and at times even tender, in spite 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems are involved. This may easily be illus- 
trated by quotations, from the ringing * Hateful to 
me as the gates of Death is the man who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another’ of Achilles 
(I 312 f.) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey : ‘It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the slam’’ (x 412). But individual quotations 
scarcely show it so well as the general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere working out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one can follow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Iliad without an enrichment of moral 
experience ; and, when in the Odyssey the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this is more 
than ‘ poetic justice ’ ; it is a kind of tModtcfe. 

The morality of Homer, however, does not every- 
where reach tnis high level. The declensions are 
rare, but their very rarity makes them instructive. 
They may be explained in two ways : as justified 
by the circumstances under which they occur, or as 
survivals of an earlier stage in the growth of the 
Iliad and Odyssey , these being regaided on this 


hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example, 
we take the treatment of the dead, wo find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of tho sentiment 
that it is an unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and with the implied condemnation of the mutila- 
tion of Hektoi’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146 f . N 202 ff., P 126 ff., 2 177 ? boast- 
ing over the dead — N 374 ff., 414 ff, 445 ff., etc ). 
These things, it may be said, are done in hot blood ; 
in his normal moments no warrior would be guilty 
of them. Perhaps it is because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles’ treat- 
ment of Hektor’s body (X 395, 'if 24) and the sacri- 
fice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patio- 
klos ('J' 176) offend the poet. There is only ono 
case of torture in Homer (X 474 tt. ), winch would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justifiable But 
it is certain that Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of waifare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is because 
they were inherent in the tiadition ; for they are 
not romantic honors invented by the poet, hut 
relics of barbarism, the battle-customs of the 
Achieans. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expmga- 
tion. 

The Expurgation Theory Is primarily Gilbert Murray’s (op ett 
ch. v ) The evidence for this cannot be presented except in 
detail, since it is in niinuti® only that expurgation is likely to 
bo detected It may be, for instance, that the incident of the 
(bagging of Hektor behind the chariot of Achilles has been 
rehandled so aa to make it clear that Ilektor was alreadi dead, 
and not, as another and evidentlj more primitive version in- 
sisted, still alive. There is a line in which it is said that Aga- 
memnon ‘drew on,’ instead of ‘drew off’ or some equivalent 
word, the tunics of certain men whom he had slain , stripping 
the dead and tearing their tunics being regarded as permis- 
sible practices (A 100 , cf D 416, n 841) There has perhaps been 
expurgation of some outrage to the corpse of Ilektor at ie 24 ff , 
where the language Is not easily mteUigiblo except on the sup- 
position of an omission after line 26 Again, it Is said in one 
passage that Odysseus obtained poison for his arrows (a 261) 
But this is repugnant to the general tone of the Epos Accord- 
ingly it has been thought that the mention of poisoned arrows 
elsewhere has been suppressed, notably in ono passage where 
Menelaos is wounded by a shaft and Machuou sucks the wound 
(A 218). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
successful ; witness the instances given of mutila- 
tion and cruelty. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Homer is describing a society 
disorganized by war and recent conquest — the kind 
of society in winch strangers were asked ‘ whether 
they were merchants or pirates’ (y 73 f., t 252 fl ; 
cf. Thuc. i. 5). In times like those the morality 
oven of good men is put to a searching test, and the 
surprise comes to be that the Homeric standard is 
so nigh. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic ; for, as we 
have seen, its defects are largely traditional or 
conventional. It is the same witli wliat may be 
called the domestic morality of the poems. There 
is a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromache, of Odysseus to Penelope, of Achilles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to ArCte and Naumkoa. 
One must, of course, allow a little for deliberate 
idealization, but the nature of the ideal helps us to 
understand the atmosphere of the normal Homeric 
household. Sometimes we catch sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris are scarcely a happy 
pair. There is the extremely painful and pathetic 
story of Phoinix related m the ninth book of the 
Iliad (447 ff ). Klytaimnestra figures prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey. Yet here again 
it is the more favourable picture that gives the 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be called a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

In essentials, Homeric morality is that of the 
great period of Athenian history, although there 
are things in Homer which shocked the moral 
sense, of philosophers at least, in Ionia and Athens, 
just as, on the other hand, there were certain 
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practices toloiated by public opinion in Classical 
Greece with which Homer will hare nothing to do. 
It must be admitted that he lias no moral philo- 
sophy, in the same way and for the same reason 
that he has no philosophy of religion. One has 
but to think ot Atschylus or even 1’mdar to realize 
how tinspeculutive he is. But that was inevitable. 
Apart from the fact that a poet is not a moralist, a 
poem like the Iliad must leflcct the national point 
of view — at any rate the point of view of a dominant 
class in the nation — and not that of the individual 
artist Hence the morality of the Homeric poems 
is popular morality,* raised to a new power in 
viitue of the new splendour of expression given to 
it. For tins reason they were for centuries io- 
garded, m spite of an occasional protest like that 
of Plato, as a kind of handbook ot ethics ; as such 
they wore taught in schools It is impossible to 
oxaggeiato the positive influence of Iiomeno re- 
ligion and moiats m the ancient world and upon 
modern ideas concerning paganism. They do, in 
fact, constitute a great cleal of what has latherto 
been understood by that elusive word. 

Litkhaturh — Since the religion and ethics of Homer form an 
important chapter in the history of Greek religion and morality 
os well as ono of the central probJoms of the * Homeric Question,' 
the Iiterutuie is i cry largo Of the older books, C F Nagels 
bach, Jloniensche Tht ologuP, Nilretnbeig, 1861 . £. Buchholz, 
Die home nschen Reahen, Leipzig, 1871-86 (111 ‘Die homer 
Gotterlehre, 1 etc ), and W. E. Gladstone’s books on Homer 
have collected the facte One may now use T. D Seymour's 
Li/e in the llomeno Age, New York, 1907, in its relevant chs , 
and O Gruppe's Gneoh. Mythol u Rehgwntgeseh (in Iwan 
Muller's Uanabuch d kirns A Itertumsunsssnschaft), Munich, 
1906 The evidonce is discussed in L. R Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States, Oxford, 1800-1909 , In J E Harrison. Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion, Oamb 1908, ana Themis, 
do 1912 ; in E. Rohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907 , in Gilbert 
Murray, Rise of the Greek F.gid, Oxford, 1911, and Four 
Stages of Greek Religion, London, 1912, ch u ; and In Andrew 
Lang, World of Homer, London, 1910 
The articles in Roscher and Pauly-Wissowa may also be con- 
sulted Of the historians of Greece, perhaps E Meyer has 
treated the subject most suggestively in his Gesch des Altcr- 
thums, h , Stuttgart, 1893, p 42 f 

J. A. K. Thomson 

HOMICIDE.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

HOMILETICS.— See Preaching. 

HOMOIOUSIA, HOMOOUSIA.— SocArian- 
ism. 

HONESTY.— Honesty, or the quality of being 
honest, is a virtue winch belongs to the ethical 
genus justice. In common usage, it often approxi- 
mates m meaning to honour (q.v.). As the original 
honestas is the character or repute attaching to the 
holder of an honos , or position of dignity, so honesty 
may be distinguished from honour as cause from 
effect, when the latter is used in its objective sense 
as the respect in which the individual is held by 
society. If we trace the usage of the word m 
English literature, we find that it has various 
shades of moaning, including chastity, or virtue in 
the limited sense (cf. the famous passage in Shake- 
speare, Hamlet , III. l. 107, and also As You Like It, 
III. lii. 80), generosity, uprightness, truthfulness, 
and fidelity m one's relationships with others. 
Inasmuch as the virtue of honesty involves regaid 
both for moral rights and for rights of property, it 
may equally well be classihed unaer benevolence and 
under justice; for Aristotle’s definition of justice 
as the practice of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
bour ( Eth . Ntc. v. 13) is in modern etlucs widened 
out by the concept of benevolence (q v ), which is 
the principle of seeking the good of the individual 
as man and not merely as a member of the same 
■polls, or community (cf. J. H. Miurhead’s classifica- 
tion of the forms of good in Elements of Ethics 8 , 
London, 1910, p. 201). Breaches of the law of 
justice or benevolence, when these take the form 
of dibhonesty, untruthfulness, or covetousness, are 


commonly judged bad on the ground of the harm 
that they inflict on others. » The essence of honesty 
as an other-regarding virtue consists in conduct 
based on the conviction that the interest of our 
neighbours is identical with our own. The Christian 
conception of * the Kingdom of heaven * in its social 
aspect implies a standard of conduct w which the 
well-being of others is not distinguished from one’s 
own well-being Hence, in comparing the utili- 
tarian formula, * every one should count for one and 
no one for more than one,’ with Kant’s categoncal 
imperative, T. H. Green {Proleg to Ethics*, Oxford, 
1890, p. 224 f.) pronounces the latter superior as 
the rule on which the ideally just or honest man 
acts. Whether the surnmum bonum be defined as 
self-realization or ‘the Kingdom of heaven’ in the 
Christian scheme of life, humanity m the person of 
every one is always to be treated as an end and 
uever meiely as a means. ‘ Every one has a suum 
which every one else is bound to render him ’ ( ib . 
231). 

Cicero ( de Offic. ill. xxx. 83) identifies honest um 
(tho Latin form of r6 kuKIv) with utile , after the 
manner of the Stoic ethics (cf. ‘ honestate dirigenda 
utilitas est, et quidem sic ut haec duo verbo inter 
se discrepare, re nnum sonare videantur’ — a dogma 
of ancient philosophy which is perpetuated in the 
maxim ‘honesty is the best policy ') The identi- 
fication of honesty with expediency belongs to an 
obsolete view of society. 

1 It is to the duties of Justice and Benevolence taken together 
that we should ultimately refer the duty of Loyalty to existing 
social institutions and particularly to the State , the duty of 
Honesty, which means respect for the existing laws of property 
so long as they are not capable of immediate Improvement by 
the individual’s own aotion’ (H Rashdall, Theory of Good and 
Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii 273) 

The scrupulous regard for the rights and posses- 
sions of others which honesty is commonly held to 
imply is capable of extension in various directions. 
There is, for example, the duty of producing (or 
trading with) nothing which is not what it professes 
to be. J. S. Mackenzie ( Manual of Ethics 4 , London, 
1900, p. 221) refers to Ruskin’s teaching on modes 
of artistic expression (see ch. ‘ The Lamp of Tyith,’ 
in the Seven Lamps of Architecture) and also to the 
knowledge of tho ‘crammer.’ An ‘honest day’s 
work ’ means no shirking, just as an * honest ’ piece 
of cloth means just length or breadth (see quotation 
from Bi8cholJ', Woollen Manuf., 1862, ii. 95, m OED, 
s.v. ‘Honesty’). There is also the duty of being 
honest with one’s self, the courageous acKnowledg- 
ment of failure or defect. Many problems of 
casuistry arise out of the suppressio vert or suggestw 
falsi adopted, e.g., by a legal advocate engaged m 
the attempt to save the guilty (see II. Sidgwxck, 
Methods of Ethics*, London, 1901, on ‘Veracity’) ; 
or, again, out of the practice of subscribing to a 
formula or creed the terms of which can no longer 
be interpreted in their original sense , or out of the 
failure of individual members of a trade union to 
keep the obligation entered into by their leaders. 
Such cases are, in general, to be determined by the 
consideration of the effects of our action on the 
moral world of which we are members (of. Mac- 
kenzie, op. cit., on ‘ The Commandments,’ cxi., with 
quotations in the footnote, p. 206). The honest 
life, which includes honesty of speech and deed and 
motive, is not to be regulated by any outward code 
of duties ; for, if in ethical theory it is based on 
respect for the social order, from the religious 
standpoint it owes its sanctions to the Divine ideal 
of perfection expressed by the Psalmist in the words, 

‘ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts’ (Ps 51®). 
LmuuTua*.— See authorities mentioned under art. Honouk. 

R. Martin Pope. 

HONEY.— i. Honey was highly valued among 
the ancients, both as a food and on account of the 
inherent properties which it was supposed to pos* 
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sew. The esteem in which it was held by the 
ancient Hebrews is indicated by the insistence upon 
the character of the Promised Land as a land flow- 
ingwith milk and honey (Dt 0* and often), while 
it is frequently need in simile or metaphor in the 
OT, especially in the Psalms — e.a. of the word of 
Jahwen, 1 sweeter than honey ana the honeycomb’ 
(Pa 191 ®). The remembrance of a good man is 
’sweet as honey in all mouths’ (Sir 49 1 ). Three 
different kinds of honey are mentioned in the 
Bible. Of these, however, the term d'bhash (very 
frequent) covers not only the glutinous bee honey 
or vegetable honey, but a syrup of dates or dates 
themselves, and the syrup of grapes; the last, 
under the name of dibs, is still common in Arabia, 
and looks like coarse honey; indeed, since the 
spread of Islftm it has become the principal form 
in which the grape is used. The other forms 
of honey mentioned are velar (Ca 5 1 ), the honey 
of bees only ; and ndpheth (Pr 5* 24 1 * 27 7 , Ca 4 U ), 
usually associated with the honeycomb. Josephus 
mentions bees’ honey as a natural product of the 
Plain of Jericho {BJ IV. vni. 3), proDably referring 
to the honey of wild bees found in the rocks. Al- 
though there is no reference in the OT to the 
domestication of bees, it was of great antiquity 
in Syria ; it is first mentioned by Philo, who says 
that the Essenes were fond of honey. The Jews 
took honey by smoking out the bees, but two 
combs were left for the winter. It was eaten alone 
as a delicacy (of. the use made by Samson of the 
honey taken from the lion [Jg 14*]), or as a relish 
with other articles, sometimes with curdled milk. 
It was also used to sweoten cakes (cf. Ex 16 81 , Ps 
119 1#s ). A drink resembling mead was composed 
of wine, honey, and pepper. Honey also formed 
an important staple of commerce, being exported 
in iars through Tyre. With butter and milk it is 
still one of the favourite foods of the Bedawin. 

3. Throughout the whole Mediterranean area, 
honey was used for sweetening purposes until the 
introduction of sugar under the Roman Empire. 
The ancient Egyptians made a sweet beer from 
honey; the Homeric heroes drank a liquor of 
whidh honey was an ingredient (cf. II. xi. 630 f ). 
In later times, honey was used largely by the Greeks 
in making the many varieties of cakes (irXaKovyrts, 
i rlppara) eaten as dessert, of which they were ex- 
tremely fond, special varieties being maae at Syra- 
cuse, Samos, Alexandria, and elsewhere ( Athenseus, 
xiv. 645 f.). The Pythagoreans are said to have 
lived on a diet of bread and honey [ib. ii. 47). The 
metheglin of the ancient Briton and the mead of 
the Teutonio races were compounded of honey ; in 
the Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus (tr. Elton- 
Powell, London, 1894, p. 393 ff.), Starkad includes 
the drinking of mead among the luxurious habits 
introduced mto Scandinavia by the Teutons. A 
mead or honey ale is mentioned in the Rigveda. 
The Roman mulsum, the Russian Ixpetz, and the 
clary and bragget of mediaeval England, are 
beverages in the composition of which noney was 
used. 

3 . At one period in Egypt and Assyria, honey 
was used for embalming the dead . The Muham- 
madan writer 'Abd al-Latif mentions the case of 
a child whose body was found in a sealed tar of 
honey. Anointing the dead with fat and honey 
for purposes of preservation is mentioned in Homer 
[II. xix. 38, xxiii. 170). The body of Alexander 
the Great was preserved by this method; and 
Josephus [Ant. Xiv. vii. 4) says that the body of 
king Aristobulus was kept in honey until Antony 
sent it to the royal cemetery in Judaea. 

4 . Honey forms an important element in the diet 
qf many primitive peoples. In Australia, where 
food is frequently difficult to obtain, it is in great 
request. 
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When the honey ha* been ladled oat with mope from the 
hollow tree in which the nest is usually situated, it is mixed 
with water in wooden troughs, and sometimes left to ferment. 
In a children’s game imitating the taking of honey, the piled- 
up hands are removed one by one to represent the lopping 
or the boughs ; if girls are playing, their arms are supposed to 
be lopped at the elbow, as women are allowed to touch only the 
honey from the lower limbs of the tree where the drippings are 
(N. w. Thomas, Th* Nativtt qf Auttraha, London, 1906, pp. 
Ill, 188). Honey is also obtained by digging oat the nests of 
the honey ant (Spenoer-OlUen. Aero** Australia. London, 1918, 
i. 122), or direct from flower* by sucking or soaking. 

Honey-beer or honey-wine is commonly drunk 
by most of the tribes of South and East Africa. 
In Nigeria, honey and millet is a favourite drink 
(A. J. N. Tremearne, ‘Notes on the Kagoro and 
other Nigerian Head-Huntera,’ JR A I xKL [1912] 
177). 

The honey of the wild black bee, which i* need by the 
Bathonga for purposes of divination in magical horns, Is ob- 
tained by digging out the nests, which are some two to three 
feet underground Although anyone may eat the honey, the 
nests can be found only by member* of oertain families (H A. 
Junod, Th* Life of a South African Tribe, London and Neu- 
chatel, 1912, L 868). 

The Anyania of Central Africa, whose only bread 
is a roll called mkate made of maize-flour, bananas, 
and honey, use honey from the nests of wild bees, 
found in hollow trees, but the river people hang 
cylindrical boxes on the trees in which the wild 
bees build. The cylindrical bee-box is in use as 
a hive for wild bees among most East African 
peoples. Rights of property in these boxes are 
recognized. Among the Atharaka, who cultivate 
honey in barrels similar to those in use among the 
Akamba, ownership is established by brands con- 
sisting of elaborate arrangements of dots and 
strokes. Honey is taken by Bmoking the bees, and 
is eaten or, more frequently, used for making beer 
(A. M. Champion, ‘The Atnaraka,’ JRAI xlii. 81). 
Both the Akikuyu and the Akamba regard the 
theft of honey as a serious offence. The Akikuyu 
enforoe strictly the equitable distribution of a dead 
man’s property, of which honey forms an important 
part. After the death of a father, none of the sons 
may go into the woods to take honey from the 
father s hives until the paternal uncle has done so. 
Any who break the law become makwa, and can 
take honey only when the paternal uncle has pro- 
vided a sheep to be sacrificed, after due observance 
of a ritual, by one of the elders. 

It has been suggested that the custom has been devised to 
prevent appropriation ot the honey before the eetate has been 
regularly divided up (0. W. Hobley, ' Further Researches into 
Kikuyu and Kamba Religious Beliefs and Customs,' JRAI xli. 
[1911)412). 

The Rock Veddas of Ceylon recognized the rights 
of a family group to collect honey over certain 
lands from which other families werebarred. With 
them, honey was used not only as a staple of diet, 
but also as the chief article of barter. The im- 
portance attached to it is indicated by the elaborate 
ceremonial preceding the honey-getting to propi- 
tiate the spirits and secure a good crop. It is re- 
corded that in olden days a hollow bough containing 
a wild bees’ nest was frequently kept in the rock 
shelter. The nests are usually found in clefts in 
the cliffs, and the honey is taken by men who 
swing down by ladders. Boys are systematically 
taught to collect honey (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 
The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 62, 91, 262 ff., 
326 ff.). 


Honey U also used U an article of barter among the Suk of 
East Africa, honey-wine being part of the price for which a 
stranger may hire land, the other part being two goats. The 


p. 17). The Kasai youth opens negotiation* for hi* marriage 
by sending a pot of honey to the parents of his future bride 
(j. R. LTMaodonald, ‘Tribes met with during the Juba Expe- 
dition of 1897-99/ JAI Mix. [1890] 283). 

The custom of reserving the honey-wine for the elder* also 
obtains among th* Akikuyu, except at certain festivals, and the 
Masai. At the Masai circumcision ceremonies, the honey-beer, 
which forms an important part of the feast, may be drank only 
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by the elder* (8. Basra, 'The Oiroumoiiion Ceremony among 
the Nalvaaha Masai,’ JAI xxxlv. [1904] 187, 169). 

5. Honey was largely used by the ancient Egyp. 
tians as an ingredient in medicine , and appears 
frequently in the formula of the Ebers and other 
medical papyri. Pliny ( HN xxii. 50) gives a long 
list of bodily disorders for which it was believed to 
be an efficacious remedy. The Greeks regarded a 
diet in which honey was the chief element as espe- 
cially efficacious in securing longevity ; and Demo- 
critus was said to have delayed his death some days 
by its smell or exhalation ( Am<popd ) alone (A then® us, 
li. 47 f ) In Brand’s Popular Antiquities (1870 ed., 
ni. 64), old honey is mentioned as a favourite cure 
for cough or bile, and is said to increase strength 
and virility. 

Medicinal and health-giving properties are attrib- 
uted to honey by primitive races as well as by the 
ancients. The Veddas regarded the good health 
they formerly enjoyed as due to the fact that 
at one time their diet consisted largely of honey 
(Seligmann, 326). The Akikuyu medicine-man 
mixed honey with the decoction of herbs which 
he administered in cases of illness (H. B. Tate, 
‘Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe of British 
East Africa,’ JJIxxxiv. 262), 

Possibly the same idea underlie* the custom followed by the 
Wa-Sanla of British East Afrioa which decrees that, after the 
birth of a child, the mother during the period of seclusion shall 
eat only honey mixed a 1th hot water. Male children after dr- 
ouincislon, which takes place at the age of three or four years, 
for seven days eat nothing but honey mixed with a very little 
water (W E H Barrett, r Notes on the Customs and Beliefs, 
etc., of the Wa-Giriama of British East Africa,' JRAI xli 28, 
81) Nandi boys, after circumcision, must eat from honey- 
barrels, and not from their usual hide-platters (A. 0. Hollis 
The Nandi, Cambridge, 1909. p. 66). In Madagascar, before 
oiroumcwion, a drop of honey is placed on the tongue (J. Slbree, 
The Great AJncan Island, London. 1880, p. 814), while in India 
the Deccan Brahman drops honey Into the mouth of the new- 
born child ; the higher-class Hindus, especially the Br&hmans, 
do the same, but use a gold spoon or a ring (J. M. Campbell, 

‘ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief,’ JA xxiv. [1896] 269). 
Honey is sometimes used among the Muhammadans of the 
Panjdb as the chief Ingredient of the ghuftl given frequently tor 
a period extending over some days to a new-born child by the 
most respected matron of the family, as a part of the birth cere- 
monies, in order that the child may absorb her virtues (H A 
Rose. ‘Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab . ‘JRAI 
xxxvii. [1907] 242) 

6. Honey was regarded by the ancients as a sub- 
stance of great purity, not unnaturally, in view of 
the supernatural origin and powers attributed to 
bees in pumitive belief. Milk and honey m the 
early Christian Church was held to suggest conso- 
ciation, while a portion of milk and honey was 
placed in the mouth of the newly-baptized, in 
allusion to the name anciently given to Canaan 
(Augusti, Chnstl. Archaol., Leipzig, 1836, ii. 446 • 
cf. also Drews, PEE* xii. [1903] 704). On the 
other hand, in some of the instances cited, honey 
■was administered at critical seasons, namely, at 
initiation or soon after birth, when evil spirits 
might be expected to be specially potent. Honey 
and sweet things were believed to drive evil spirits 
away. In the ceremonies following birth among 
the Hindus of the Punjab, sweetmeats play an im- 
portant part, and at one stage are passed around 
the head of the child for the stated purpose of 
driving away evil spirits (H. A. Rose, * Hindu 
Birth Observances in the Punjab,' JRAI xxxvii. 
231). Marriage is another occasion on which 
the influence of malignant powers is specially to 
be feared, and we may attribute the use of honey 
in marriage oeremomes to its power over spirits, 
even though another explanation of the custom be 
ottered by the people themselves— usually that it 
will secure harmony in married life. Among the 
Deccan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the 
bride’s house, honey and curds are given him to sip. 
In Bengal the bride has certain parts of her boay 
anointed with honey. The gypsies and other peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula follow the same custom. 


Among the gypsies In Servia, In the course of the ceremonies 
which lest for several days preceding the marriage, the bride- 
groom send* the bride skeins of yellow silk, and the next day 
these are stuck all over her face with honey and purple stain. 
She then leaves her father's house, and is driven to that of 
her father-in-law in a cart On her arrival, there is banded to 
her by her mother-in-law a sieve of oats and some honey. She 
scatters the oats from the sieve and smears the honey on the 
door-posts 

In Croatia and Turkey a cup of honey is handed 
to the bride at the door. The Poles ornament the 
bride’s lips with honey. At Vlacli weddings, the 
bride is given honey and butter with which to 
anoint the door. It is also the custom among the 
Balkan peoples mentioned above for the bride and 
bridegroom to eat together, m the evening, a cake 
baked some days before, which is dipped m honey 
as it is eaten (E O. Winstedt, * Forms and Cere- 
monies,’ Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., new ser., ii. [1909] 
352 f.). Among the Bathonga, however, who re- 
gard honey as a ‘mysterious thing,’ a man visiting 
the relatives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence of the 
bride in the first year of married life ; if she per- 
ceived that her husband had eaten honey, she 
would return to hei parents ‘as honey flows* 
(Junod, op. cit. p. 239). 

Among the Argives a cake made with honey was 
sent from the bride to the bridegroom (Athenaeus, 
xiv. 645). In Modern Greece the priest, bride, and 
groom walk round the aitar througii the incense 
fumes while the guests pelt them with sweetmeats, 
and among the peasantry honey is smeared on 
the lintel of the young bride’s door (It. Rodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, London, 
1892, pp. 91, 96). In connexion with the power 
of honey over evil spirits, significance attaches 
to the belief in its cleansing powers held by the 
Hindus, who use it to wash their household gods. 

7. An explanation of the power of honey as a 
protection against evil spirits may be sought m its 
use in connexion with religious ritual. Reference 
has been made to the belief in its purity By this 
quality it was peculiarly fitted to be the food of 
the gods. In the Rigveda, it was regarded as of 
divine origin ; the Aivins carry it to the bees 
(cf., furthei, Macdonell, Ved. Myth, p 49 f. [6IAP 
ill. 1. A. (1897) ; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., Bonn, 
1891-1902, i 239-241). It is held to be the food 
of the gods and of divine origin by the Hindus ; 
and, when they take the honey from the hive, they 
hold in their hand a plant ( Ocymum nigrum) sacred 
to Vi$nu. Visnu, it will be remembered, was 
represented as a bee on a lotus leaf, while Kr^na 
has a blue bee on liis forehead Honey-mixture 
was employed in greeting a king, Br&hman, or 
other guest of honour (Manu, iu. 119 f. ; Hille- 
brandt, Bit. -Lit. p. 79 [ GIAP III. ii (1897)]), and 
it is also employed in the V&japeva sacrifice (Sata- 

r tha Brdhmana, V. i. 1. 6 ft ; Kdtydyana XIV. ii. 

iv. 15-18 ; cf. on this Hillebrandt, 141-143). It 
is one of the substances given a new-born child in 
the Ayusya rite and at its first feeding with solid 
food at the age of six months, as well as, according 
to Kau&ika Sutra, xxiii. 1, at the first meal eaten 
in a new home ; and it is also enjoined as part of 
the sacrificial food at the A nva$tafcya in nononr 
of the manes (Hillebrandt, 45, 48, 82, 95 ; see also 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 238-244). In Finnish 
mythology the bee is implored to fly over the moon 
and sun into the dwelling of the creator and to 
cany health and honey to the good (de Gubernatis, 
Zool. Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 218). In Teu- 
tonic mythology, honey was the chief ingredient of 


the divme drink (Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. Stally- 
brass, London, 1882-88, ii. 695 f.), as was neotar 
among the Greeks. In the Edda a divine fall of 
honey trickled from the tree Yggdrasil. The 
Nanai believe that the Thunder-god takes honey 
from their barrels from time to time (Hollis, 135), 
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while the Veddas invoke the yakina (the female 
spirits who form one oi the chief elements in their 
religious beliefs) in the ceremony which precedes 
the taking of honey ; they are closely associated 
with the bees, because they live at the top of high 
rocks, and some of the honey is poured on the 
rocks for them when the nests are taken — an 
ancient custom called ‘to charm the drawing of 
honey’ (Seligmann, pp. 162. 252, 291). 

Honey thus forms a peculiarly appropriate offer- 
ing to tne gods. It was, however, forbidden to the 
Jews to offer it on the altar (Lv 2 U ), M&imomdes 
says (J. Townley, The Reasons of the Laws of 
Moses: from the ‘ More Nevochim ’ of Maimonides, 
London, 1827, p. 275), because the heathen nations 
around offered honey to their gods; according 
to another suggestion, it was prohibited because 
it fermented and gave off an unpleasant smell 
when burnt (Aben Ezra), which was incompatible 
with a ‘fire of sweet savour.’ Firstfruits and 
honey, however, were offered for the support of 
the high priest (2 Ch 31°). A papyrus fragment 
found at Oxyrhynclius, dating from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains a bill for, among other things, ‘ 16 
cakes, oil, honey, milk, and every spice except 
frankincense,’ supplied to the Strategus of the 
nome for ‘the sacrifice of the most sacred Nile.’ 
The offering of a honey cake is of frequent 
occurience in Greek ritual, especially in connexion 
with chthonian deities, apparently because bees 
were regarded as the souls of the dead (Gruppe, 
Gr. Mythol. und Religionsgesch,, Munich, 1906, 
p. 801 ; cf. 909 f. ), and honey was also used in rain- 
charms {xb 801, 819). 

Athenaous (xlv 615) mentions cakes offered to Artemis when 
the sun was rising’ and the moon setting. Though no mention 
is made of honey in their oomposition, it may be recalled that 
a priestess of Artemis and Demeter was known as Melissa. At 
Lebadea, at the shrine of Trophonios, the suppliant went with 
an offering of a honey cake in each hand for the prophetio 
snake A honey cake was put in a hole for the goddess Qe 
when a certain medicinal herb was gathered in Attica Cakes 
of barley and honey were thrown down a chasm near the sanc- 
tuary of Oe In the temenos of Zeus Olympios at Athens every 
year (L. E. Farnell, COS lil [Oxford, 1907] 10 ff.). Bosipater 
at Olympia had, like Trophonios and Erechtheus, the snake’s 
service of the honey cake (see Pausanias, VI. xx. 8, 6). The 
cakes were brought for the serpent, the animal form of the 
god Bosipater is apparently the fertility spirit (J E Harrison, 
Therms, Cambridge, 1912, p 282), but the snake is usually 
associated with the chthonian aspect of Greek belief ; and the 
other chthonian deities mentioned, though oonnected with 
fertility, were prominent In their oonnexfon with the under 
world. 

8. Honey was included in the offerings to the 
dead. The sweet beer of the Egyptians is men- 
tioned in the Liturgy of Funerary Offerings as well 
as various kinds of sweetmeats. In view of the 
fact that the offerings as a whole were intended as 
food for the dead ( q.v .), it would be unsafe to lay 
too much stress upon this custom as evidence for 
a peculiar connexion of honey with the spirits. 
There are, however, several customs followed in 
parts of Africa which suggest a course of develop- 
ment in which an offering, of which honey forms 
a part, becomes a protection. In Abyssinia, honey- 
beer is drunk before a solemn conference. Among 
the Suk, before drinking a fresh brew of honey- 
wine, the elder entrusted with the wine- jar fills 
a cup and pours the wine out on each side of the 
door, invoking the spirits of the dead to keep them 
in safety. The elders of the Kikuyu of East 
Africa, at a burial, pour some honey and cooked 
fat on the grave after it has been filled in, saying : 
‘We give you this to drink’ (Hobley, JRAIxlL 
419). Further, in the course of the ceremonial by 
which the brume, or dying curse, is removed, the 
elders, or rather the members of the special class 
of elders competent to perform the ceremony, pour 
fat, milk, honey-beer, etc., into a hole in the 
ground. From other elements in the ceremony it 
appears that this is an offering to the spirit of the 


departed, but in the underlying ideas propitiation 
and protection closely approximate. The identifi- 
cation of the two aspects appears to be complete in 
the folk-stories of the Ekoi of S. Nigeria, in which 
it frequently happens that the living who have 

netrated to the land of ghosts are pursued on 

eir return, and save themselves from further 
pursuit by spreading food across the entrance to 
their town (JP. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
Bush , London, 1912, p. 36). 

Litbratcm,— S ee references given in the article. For beliefs 
and practices oonnected with honey, especially In India, see 
J. M Campbell, ‘ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom,’ 
in l A xxiv. [Bombay, 1895] 259. References for the use of honey 
in Ancient Palestine will be found In EBi, and in MoChntock- 
Strong's Cyclop, cf B\ bl. Literature, New York, 1872, *.t>. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

HONOUR.— i. Ethics.— Honour is high regard 
or esteem, whether felt, given, or received. It 
implies, like honesty (g.v.), a sense of what is due 
or right, and fidelity to one*B obligations; like 
‘honesty,’ it is used from Gower onwards (see 
OJSD, s.v.) of chastity or purity; and, finally, it 
takes on a concrete, objective meaning as equiva- 
lent to exalted rank or position (or in plur. of 
marks of regard, distinctions, decorations, and the 
like). The word has passed into colloquial speech 
in such phrases as ‘on one’s honour,’ ‘honour 
bright,’ etc (see OED). In the phrase ‘code of 
honour,’ the word implies ‘a certain system of 
reciprocal rights and obligations . . . and also the 
individual’s recognition of these’ (see DPhP, s.v.), 
and in such phrases as ‘ the honour of an artist ’ 
or ‘ a soldier/ or ‘ the honour of the army ’ or ‘ the 
church ' and other institutions, we have a personal 
or collective connotation implying recognition of 
self as a member of this or that community or 
class or profession. Sometimes the phrase amounts 
to little more than reputation, e.g. * the honour of 
a husband,’ when impaired by conjugal infidelity 
or the failure to observe personal obligations. 

The 'code of honour’ is a species of etiquette 
observed by particular classes, trades, professions, 
etc. It thus belongs to the department of * minor 
morals’ (see Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics 4 , p. 7, 
who points out the ethical value of * Mrs. Grundy * 
and other conventional laws as safeguards against 
wrong and injustice). Whether honour takes the 
form of high-mindedness in business or commercial 
transactions, or of politeness and good-breeding in 
society, or of loyalty to one’s particular class or 
caste or denomination, it is to be placed among the 
virtues as a descendant of benevolence (* lustice 
touched with emotion * ; see Muirhe&d, Mem. of 
Ethics 9 , p. 201). The duties imposed by the code 
of honour in graver matters, or the oode of polite- 
ness or good-breeding in lighter matters, according 
to Sidgwick ( Methods of Ethics, p. 31), are often 
undistinguished from moral duties by unreffective 
persons; e.g., there is the practice of duelling 
{q.v .)— a custom which is imposed by an unethical 
society and which an individual may reject on 
moral or religious grounds. His conduct would 
be classed by some as dishonourable, by others as 
a virtuous act. Thus ‘honour' not infrequently 
involves a conflict with ethical right in certain 
stages of social development. No discrepancy is 
felt, e.g., in Hellenio civilization, where the idea of 
Ka\oK&yadla, the code of honour, and the moral code 
are not differentiated as they are in mediseval and 
modern times. See the valuable discussion in 
DPhP already quoted, where the distinction is 
described as ‘a purely sociological distinction 
quite independent of ethical theory,' and where 
reference is made to subtle points of casuistry 
arising out of the distinction, as when a free- 
mason betrays his country rather than a member 
of his own chapter (honour versus honour). We 
find a similar conflict of duty in the well-known 
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couplet of the Elizabethan song-writer, Sir Riohard 
Lovelace, 

4 1 could not love tbee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more,' 

where it is implied that the passion of love has to 
be subordinated to the higher morality. 

In Christian ethics the idea of honour is associ- 
ated with belief in a moral Judge. So v. Haering 
{Ethics of the Christian Life , Eng. tr., p. 256 fi. ) 
remarks that ‘in the idea of “honour” there is 
the implicate of the splendour of the Good as 
exhibited to a judge, whether this judge is the 
person himself or another ; or, finally, God as the 
reader of all hearts, and the sole Judge of all.’ 
The same writer proceeds to argue that to strive 
for recognition by a moral judgment is a task 
which the Christian cannot forgo, and quotes with 
approval Luther’s saying at Worms : ‘ They have 
deprived me of fame and honour, but sufficient for 
me is my Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ.* 
The honour of man is always subordinated by NT 
writers to the honour to be hereafter accorded by 
a Righteous Judge (cf. Ro 2 7 , ‘ seek for glory and 
honour and immortality ’ ; and 1 P l 7 , 1 found unto 
praise and glory and honour,’ where the idea of 
a future life is prominent). But the honour of 
the Judge perpetuates the honour of this world. 
The Pauline distinction (2 Ti 2 M ) of vessels * unto 
honour’ and ‘unto dishonour’ implies a destiny 
belonging to time, whatever may be the final 
issues; it is the destiny of unselfish service, in 
which the particular ability of the individual is 
consecrated to the uses of the Master of the * great 
house.’ The only scintilla of honour belonging 
to the sinner is, according to v. Haenng, the fact 
of his eternal destiny— a statement which largely 
defines the assumption underlying Christ’s teach- 
ing regarding man ; for to Him humanity, even 
in its most degraded form, is endowed with im- 
mortality. 

a. Psychology.— We may derive some hint as to 
the psychological value of honour in Paulsen’s de- 
finition of honour, Bocial or political, as ‘ideal self- 
preservation* ( System of Ethics , Eng. tr., ch. vi.) ; 
or in v. Haering’s remark that ‘shame is the 
guardian of honour * {op. cit. p. 287), which implies 
that there is a connexion between the moral con- 
cept involved in honour and an emotion which, 
according to Maodongall ( Social Psychology, p. 
145), is ‘ second to none in the extent of its influ- 
ence upon social behaviour.’ The conduct of the 
man of honour is undoubtedly regulated by social 
blame and praise. The very idea of ‘honour* 
involves a reference to our social surroundings, 
the circle in which we move, or the larger world 
to which our influence inevitably extends. Psy- 
chologically, this is &n advance on an earlier stage 
in the development of self - consciousness when 
natural impulse is regulated by the system of 
rewards and punishments imposed upon us by 
external authority, e.g. in the family or the 
school. It is a dlstinot advance when character 
and conduct are alike shaped by regard for the 
moral approval and disapproval of our fellows. 
Finally, 

• this regard lends on sane men to the higher plane of oonduct, 
oonduet regulated by an ideal that may render them capable 
of aoting in the way they believe to be right, regardless of the 
approval or disapproval of the social environment in which their 
lives are passed '(MaodougoU, op. cit. p 202) 

The nobler sense of honour which we associate 
with the saint or with natures peculiarly sensi- 
tive and refined lifts such individuals far above 
the coarse consideration of the verdicts of the 
circle to which they belong. R. Browning’s Rabbi 
ben Ezra, with his conviction, 

‘All I oould never be, 

All. men Ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God,’ 

expresses devotion to a spiritual ideal which is 


unaffected by the praise or blame of men. At 
the same time, no ideal of conduct can be perfect 
unless it is a synthesis of the self-regarding and 
altmistio sentiments. The life of honour is one 
which we aim at realizing for all men, while we 
seek its perfection for ourselves. 

LinaATDas. — H. Sldgwick, Methods of Ethics «, London, 
1901, T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics ®, Oxford, 1890; 
J. H. Muirhead, Elements of Ethics », London, 1910; J. S 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*, do 1900 ; F. Paulsen, System 
of Ethics, Eng tr , do. 1899 ; T. v. Haering, Ethics of the 
Christian Life, Eng. tr., do. 1909. H. Rashdafl, The Theory of 
Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, w. MacdongoU, Jntrod to 
Social Psychology London, 1912. 

R. Martin Pope. 

HOOKER. — X. Life and works. — Richard 
Hooker, author of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, was born at Heavitree, a suburb of Exeter, 
probably in March 1553-64. He was the son of 
Roger Hooker and his wife Joan. Roger and his 
elder brother John are described as the fifth in 
descent from Iago Vowell of Pembroke, who mar- 
ried the daughter and heir of Richard Hooker of 
Hurst Castle, Southampton. Vowell is, therefore, 
probably the Welsh surname. Roger’s father and 
grandfather, with the name Hooker, filled the posi- 
tion of Mayor of Exeter in the years 1529 and 1490. 
His brother John, as a result perhaps of his genea- 
logical researches, described himself m early years 
as Vowell alias Hooker, and later in life as Hookei 
alias Vowell. This uncle’s influence upon Richard’s 
career was of such importance, and his work as an 
antiquarian and historian in originality and thor- 
oughness has so much in common with the more 
famous achievement of his nephew, that some 
account should be given of him in any description 
of Richard’s life. 

John Hooker’a father died when he was about ten years old, 
and John was educated by Dr. Morenmn, Vicar of Menhenlot, 
in Cornwall. He proceeded to Oxford, to Corpus Christi or to 
Exeter College, where he engaged in legal studies, but took no 
degree. From Oxford he went to Germany, pursuing his legal 
studies at Cologne and also at Strassburg, where he lodged in 
the house of Peter Martyr, and acquired a sympathy with his 
religious position. Further travels on the Continent were 
stopped by war, and he returned to Exeter to devote himself 
to Hhe reading of historic* and seeking of antiquities and 
somewhat to armory. ’1 He was made first chamberlain of the 
city in 1556. He has left large collections regarding the hi&ory 
of Exeter ; but hia chief literary monument is his edition of 
Hollnahed s Chronicles In 1686-87, and his own contributions to 
that compilation He is the author of a graphic account of the 
rebellion in the West oountry In 1549, and of recent Irish his. 
tory. He went to Ireland as the agent of Sir Peter Carew of 
Mohun’s Ottary, near Exeter, who olaimed estates In Ireland, 
and found John Hooker’s skill In deciphering and interpreting 
old deeds and records very useful in promoting his claims. 
Hooker’s first letter from Ireland, dated May 1568,® urges Sir 
Peter to oome to Ireland, and advises him to engage as his 
steward, to manage bis Irish household, Roger Hooker, the 
writer’s brother and the father of Richard. Roger had been 
‘ eometlme servant and steward to 8ir Thomas Cnalloner,’ and 
‘ now dwelleth with the old Lady Mountjoy.’ It is dear, there- 
fore, that Roger’s education and social states were below his 
brother’s. Sir Peter brought Roger to Ireland in 1668, and we 
find him writing as steward from Lelghlin, County Carlow, to 
ask for protection against rebel raiders. He is stated to have 
died in 1591. John outlived his more famous nephew, dying in 
November 1901. 

We can now torn to IsaaoWalton’s Life of Richard 
Hooker, which was undertaken at the request of 
Archbishop Sheldon, in consequence of the imper- 
fections oi the Life prefixed by J. Gauden to his 
edition of Hooker’s Works, published in 1062. 
Walton’s famous and beautiful biography appeared 
in 1665, and has become one of the classics or Eng- 
lish literature. But in using it one ought to 
keep in mind that Walton was horn in 1593, and 
was therefore only seven years old when Hooker 
died, and allowance must be made for the 17th 
century tone and atmosphere of the biography, 
which is conveyed with snch exquisite literary art. 
The facts we have given above explain why we 
hear nothing of Hooker’s father in Walton’s Life ; 

1 Hor k ian, 6827, p. 61, Brit. Has. lib. 

* John Maclean, Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, London, 
1867, pp. 202, 222, 228. 
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they also give a reason why a special effort should 
have been made to send Richard to college in 1668 — 
because both his father and his uncle were out of 
England. John Hooker had made the acquaint- 
ance of Jewel in 1669, when the Government ap- 
pointed the latter a commissioner in the West, and 
it was natural that he should seek the Bishop’s 
help in sending his promising nephew to college. 
Walton tells us that Richard’s exceptional ability 
was discovered by the schoolmaster of Exeter 
Grammar School, who declared him a ‘little 
wonder.’ But it is Walton rather than the 
schoolmaster who gives the description : 

' At his being a schoolboy he was an early questionist, quietly 
Inquisitive why this was and that was not to be remembered ; 
why this was granted and that denied I This being mixed with 
a remarkable modesty and a sweet, serene quietness of nature.* 1 
Bishop Jewel's patronage obtained for the lad ad- 
mission to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, prob- 
ably at first as chorister, and afterwards as clerk ; 
but on Jewel’s death in 1671 his pension failed, 
and Richard’s maintenance at college was difficult. 
His name occurs five times between 1670 and 1676 
in the list of poor scholars helped by the London 
merchant, Robert Nowell.* In 1682 the ‘ Mayor 
and Chamber ’ of Exeter granted him a pension of 
£4. This last assistance was, no doubt, obtained 
by the influence of John Hooker, who was not the 
‘rich uncle’ Walton supposes him to have been. 
But the President of the College, W. Cole, out of 
regard for Jewel and also from a perception of the 
unusual gifts of his pupil, befriended him steadily. 
The appointment of the choristers and the clerks 
was in Cole’s hands. It was not till December 
1673 that Hooker was admitted one of the twenty 
discipuli, or scholars, of the College. To help 
towards his maintenance, pupils were obtained for 
lnm. Jewel’s friend Sandys, Bishop of London in 
1671, interested himself in this matter. His son 
Edwin, at about the age of twelve, was put under 
Hooker’s charge (the tutor being nineteen), as well 
as a younger lad, George Cranmer, a great-nephew 
of Archbishop Cranmei. To the list of tlioBe who 
befriended Hooker m his need we must, no doubt, 
addalua tutor John Reynolds, who came from the 
village of Pinhoe, close to Exeter. 

A full account of the history of Corpus Christi 
College during Hooker’s residence, with a careful 
treatment of the question of his maintenance, has 
been written by T. Fowler, and it forms a valu- 
able and important addition to the Lif e by Walton. 
The latter makes it clear that the cnief influences 
upon the young student were those of the dominant 
school of evangelical reformers. His patron Jewel 
remained for Hooker ‘ the worthiest divine that 
Christendom hath bred for the space of some hun- 
dreds of years';* while his tutor Reynolds, who 
became President of the College in 1598 and the 
leader of the ‘doctrinal Puritans’ at the end of the 
century, was Hooker’s critic and confidant through- 
out the composition of the Ecclesiastical Polity. It 
is, therefore, of speoial interest to find in Fowler’s 
History the point established that there existed 
in Corpus Christi College 'the leaven of secret 
Romanism . . . long after the Reformation was 
definitely settled, certainly through the reign of 
Elizabeth.’ This fact may m part explain Hooker’s 
enlightened use of Roman Catholic books and au- 
thorities. Among his fellow-collegians were men 
of ability and scholarship who sympathized with 
the old religion, but had yet learned of necessity 
to respect and tolerate the new. Hooker’s natural 
passion for truth and tolerance would make him 
instinctively appreciate and assimilate this attitude 
of mind. 


Manchester, 1877, pp. 806, 280, 2 
Corpus Christi CoUsgs, Oxford, 
8 Church and Paget, L 814. 


i of the Money of Robert Nowell, 

*24, 226 ; and T. Fowler's But. of 

1808, p. 148. 


There is extant a short Latin tract, 1 written probably between 
1682 and 1686, by a certain Nicholas Morice, one of the Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College. It is an aocount of the yearly Journey 
of the President and Fellows to collect the rente of their estatee, 
and Is written with amusing vivacity and humour The writer 
sympathises with the old religion 'A good Papist 1 love , for 
an honest Protestant I can die the death , but an aged trimmer, 
as 1 live, I abominate. 1 8 He gives us one glimpse of Hooker 
A steward has made a foolish speech ; ‘ if Reynolds had been 
listening,’ says Morice, ' he would have averted his eyes at many 
parts ; if Hooker, he would have smiled, with bent head.** 
Walton testifies In famous words to Hooker's baehfulness at the 
end of his life, when 1 * his poor parish clerk and he did never 
talk but with their hate both on or off at the eatne time’ ; but 
his biography does not take into aooount Hooker's humour 
which Morice’s remark recognizes. William Nutt, for whom 
Morioe wrote his dialogue, was another Fellow of Corpus, obvi- 
ously of kindred tastes and sympathies This party in the 
College was not without its influence on Hooker’s development. 
It ought perhaps also to be remembered that 
Corpus Christi College was founded in the early 
part of the century by Bishop Foxe when the ‘ new 
learning’ of Erasmus and Colet was influencing 
educational ideals. Foxe appointed a leeturer 
in Greek, and attempted in theology to replace 
mediaeval schoolmen by the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the early eenturies. Hooker’s ration- 
alism may have been fostered by the traditions 
of his College and his study of Theodoret and 
Augustine. 

Hooker graduated B.A. in 1574, M.A. in 1577, 
and was made a full Fellow of his College in 1579. 
His special work was to leoture in Logic ; and from 
this, according to Wood, ‘ his fame grew.’ His 
writings, both in their vocabulary and in general 
form, retain throughout signs of his early pre- 
occupation with logical terms and logical analysis. 
In 1579 the Regius Professor of Hebrew was ill 
from some obscure mental disease, and Hooker 
was appointed his deputy, and delivered the 
Hebrew lecture while he remained in Oxford. 
There is no record when he took orders; but it 
was before 1581, when he preached in London at 
St. Paul’s Cross. It is probable that lus reputa- 
tion at Oxford was the reason of his being invited 
to preach this sermon, which was in a true sense 
the beginning of his career. It contained a distinc- 
tion between God’s ‘antecedent’ and ‘consequent’ 
will, which was supposed to contradict a pronounce- 
ment of Calvin (Inst. lii. 24, § 10). that ‘ nothing 
is less accordant with the nature of God than that 
He should have a double will.’ Hooker was, there- 
fore, branded as a nmn who refused to treat Calvin 
as infallible. He had probably no intention of op- 
posing Calvin, but from the first the spirit of his 
preaching and teaching was free, and acknowledged 
no master but the truth. 

The visit to London resulted also, according to 
Walton, in Hooker’s unfortunate marriage to Joan 
Churchman. R. W. Church has shown reason 
for doubting the accuracy of Walton’s picture of 
Hooker’s married life. It was not till December 
1684 that Hooker was presented to the vicarage of 
Drayton-Beauehamp in Buckinghamshire, and it 
seems probable that his decision to give up his 
Oxford life was come to when he was ordained, and 
was not forced upon him by Mrs. Churchman, as 
Walton would have us believe. If Hooker had 
acted with the ludicrous weakness of Walton’s 
story, his friends could hardly have recommended 
him to Whitgift 4 for the position of Master of the 
Temple. Hooker was not Whitgift’s first choice. 
His candidate was a certain Dr. Bond, whom the 
Queen considered too old for the post. Lord Burgh- 
ley supported Walter Travers, already the after- 
noon lecturer at the Temple. Hooker was ap- 

4 Dialogue de lustrations Oextonusa, qui insonbitur Nuttus. 
It !z in the Bodleian Library. 

a * Papistam equidem Ingenuum dillgo . pro honesto Protest 
tanto einorl possum : neutrum seniculuro, it* vivam, abomlnor.’ 

9 • Si Hookerus, demisso capite, subrisisset.’ 

* Whitgift writes to the Queen about the Mastership that • the 
living is not great, yet doth it require a learned, discreet, and 
Wiseman.' 
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pointed Master on 17th March 1584-85, perhaps by 
the support of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
Aylmer ; bat all the circumstances indicate that 
he was a man whose ability, learning, and piety 
were well known, and from whom much might be 
expected. What immediately followed upon his 
appointment was a pulpit duel between himself 
ana Walter Travers, the afternoon lecturer, which 
increased in intensity until, in about a year’s 
time, Travers was inhibited by the Archbishop. 
Travers at once wrote a * Supplication ’ to the Pnvy 
Council in defence of his conduct. Hooker replied 
in an ‘Answer,’ which he addressed to Whitgift. 
Besides these documents, there are extant certain 
sermons in Hooker’s Works which contain those 
opinions of Hooker which Travers specially at- 
tacked. These are the sermon ‘of the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect,’ 1 and the 
* Learned Discourse of Justification.’ 9 They were 
printed by Jackson in 1612 ; and, while the first 
can be identified satisfactorily with a sermon ob- 

i 'eoted to by Travers, the second is not a sermon, 
>ut an amalgamation of several sermons which 
cannot be quite certainly related to those men- 
tioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu- 
ments it is clear that the first cause of difference 
between the two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a 
party to Travers’ attempts to introduce surreptiti- 
ously into the congregation his own Presbyterian 
methods and practices. Travers wished Hooker 
to submit to some ceremony of ‘ allowance ’ by the 
congregation, because he held that Hooker had 
been ordained * by virtue only of a human creature’ ; 
he objected to Hooker praying before his sermon 
instead of after, to his mentioning bishops in his 
prayer, and to his kneeling at the reception of the 
Holy Communion. On these points the two rivals 
conferred together without coming to any result, 
so that, as Hooker says, quoting from Travers, it 
was natural enough that * many of my Bermons 
have tasted of some sour leaven or other. Travers’ 
complaints against Hooker’s pleaching deal with 
three occasions. He brought up again the seimon 
of 1581 already referred to ; he objected to a posi- 
tion of Hooker, ‘that the assurance of that we 
believe by the Word is not so certain as of that we 

H erceive by sense’ ; but, thirdly, the matter which 
nally roused Travers to deliver ‘ three public 
invectives’ against the Master’s teaching was a 
remark about Roman Catholics. The ‘mother- 
sentence whereof I little thought that so much 
trouble would have grown ’ was 
* I doubt not but God was merciful to save thousands of our 
fathers living In popish superstitions, inasmuch as they sinned 
ignorantly * 

Travers understood Hooker to say ‘the fathers,’ 
but his outcry caused Hooker to attempt that 
summary of the good and bad in the Roman 
Church which is contained for us in the extant 
‘Discourse of Justification.’ He was, no doubt, 
unaware of the strength of the fanaticism against 
which he was measuring himself. He was anxious 
to be fair to his Roman adversaries, and not to 
‘give them an occasion to say, as oommonly they do, that, when 
we oannot refute their opinions, we propose suoh instead of 
theirs as we can refute. ’ 

Hooker therefore outraged the prevailing Puritan 
views on two crucial points s he declined to accept 
Calvin’s opinion as final, and he insisted on giving 
even Rome a fair hearing. His originality on these 
two points has not been justly appreciated. Even 
to-day his point of view is not fully aocepted by 
controversialists. We must realize upon what 
broad grounds his practice was based. Travers 
complained 9 that Hooker had said to him ‘that 
lus best author was his own reason ’ ; Hooker 
replied indignantly : 

1 Sermon 1., In Church and Paget, 111. 469. 

* Sermon il , %b HL 488. 

9 Travers* • Supplication,’ ib. Hi. 669. 


* I alleged therefore [because Travers had objected to the 
quotation of authorities] that whifh might under no pretence 
in the world be disallowed, namely, reason; not meaning 
thereby mine own reason, as now it is reported, but tme, 
sound, divine reason ; reason whereby those conclusions might 
be out of St Paul demonstrated, and not probably discoursed of 
only ; reason proper to that science whereby the things of God 
are known ; theological reason, which out or principles in Scrip- 
ture that are plain, soundly deduoeth more doubtful inferences. 
In such sort that being heard they neither can be denied, nor 
anything repugnant unto them received, but whatsoever was 
before otherwise by miscollecting gathered out of darker places, 
Is thereby forced to yield Itself, and the true consonant meaning 
of sentences not understood is brought to light. This is the 
reason which I intended.’ 1 

Passages like this and many others in the ‘ Dis- 
course of Justification’ reveal to us the ardent 
enthusiasm which burnt beneath the shy exterior 
of the lecturer in Logic. And to his passion for 
truth and for the search after truth a second 
characteristic has to be added which in all Hooker’s 
writings is felt by the reader : 

’ I take no joy in striving, 1 have not been nuzzled or trained 
up in it ... There can come nothing of contention but the 
mutual waste of the parties contending, till a common enemy 
dance in the ashes of them both . . Things of small moment 
never disjoin them whom one God, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Spirit, one Baptism, bands of great force, have linked ’ 

These are the chief points of the dispute with 
Travers at the Temple. It is to be noted how im- 
portant they were for the subsequent Church of 
England. Without the treatise ‘ Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity ’ they might not have effected 
much ; but, enlarged and expounded m the first five 
books of that work, they made the Church of Eng- 
land neither Rome nor Geneva, but a Church dis- 
tinct from both. Hooker’s treatise did for the 
Church of England what Calvin’s Institutes had 
done for the Genevan Church ; it gave it a voice 
and a character. It is tempting to dwell on the 
many anticipations of the Polity which are to be 
found in these early writings of Hooker, and it is 
necessary to insist upon their importance, both as 
historical documents and as revelations of Hooker’s 
mind and disposition. But there is a difference 
between his point of view in the dispute with 
Travers and in the composition of the Polity. 
Hooker distrusted ‘extemporal dexterity’; he be- 
lieved time to be * the only mother of sound judg- 
ment and discreet dealing’ ; and in this spirit he 
began to examine the questions that Travers had 
raised. But he found nis position at the Temple 
incompatible with profound and concentrated 
study. He wrote to Whitgift that he was ‘ weary 
of the noise and oppositions of this place’; his 
contest with Travers nad been 

* the more unpleasant to me because I believe him to be a good 
man ; and that belief hath occasioned me to examine mine own 
conscience concerning his opinions , and to satisfy that I have 
consulted the Scripture and other laws, both human and divine, 
whether the conscience of him and others of bis judgment ought 
to be so far complied with os to alter our frame of Church- 
government, our manner of God’s worship, our praising and 
praying to him, and our established ceremonies, as often as bis 
ana others’ tender consciences shall require us ‘ and in this 
examination I have not only satisfied myself, but have begun a 
Treatise, In whioh I intend a Justification of the Laws of our 
Ecclesiastical Polity. ... My meaning is not to provoke any, 
but rather to satisfy all tender consciences, and 1 snail never M 
able to do this, but where I may study, and pray for God’s bless- 
ing upon my endeavours, and keep myself in peace and privacy 
and behold God’s blessing spring out of my mother earth, and 
eat my own bread without oppositions.’ 8 
He asks Whitgift to appoint him to a country 
living. Another draft of this letter speaks of his 
desire ‘not to provoke yonr adversary Mr. Cart- 
wright, nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine 
(but not mine enemy).’ When we read the Polity , 
we find, after the first book, that continually 
‘ T. C.’ is quoted as the recognized champion of 
those opinions for which Travers and his party 
at the Temple contended. Thomas Cartwright is 
Hooker’s antagonist ; Walter Travers is forgotten. 
This means that Hooker’s book is a continuation 
and review of & controversy that had been going 

1 Hooker’s ’Answer/ ft. iii 694. 

8 lb. i. 67. 
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on since the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. Cart- 
wright returned from ^Geneva to Englandnn No- 
vember 1572, probably in time to assist in the 
writing of ‘ A Second Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment ' ; the first had appeared earlier in the year. 
In these appeals to Parliament the writers frankly 
declare their hostility to the English Church as 
established, and demand a reformation ; they in- 
sist that the controversy is not * for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for greater matters concerning a 
true ministry and regiment of the Church accord- 
ing to the Word.’ The tracts made a great im- 
pression, and Whitgift, with Archbishop Parker’s 
approval, was called upon to reply to the Admoni- 
tioners. Before the end of 1572 he published ‘ An 
Answer to a certain Libel entituledAn Admonition 
to the Parliament ’ ; a second edition, augmented, 
was ready in 1573. Whitgift had been Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University when Cart- 
wright was deprived of his professorship 1 and his 
fellowship. T. C. therefore came forward as the 
champion of the Admonitioners against Whitgift. 
By the middle of 1573 he issued ‘ A Reply to An 
Answer made of M. Doctor Whitgift against the 
Admonition to the Parliament.’ It was a book so 
much more considerable than the Admonitions 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. In 
a folio of 800 pages he went over the whole con- 
troveisy again, producing the work in 1574 and 
calling it ‘The Defence of the Answer to the Ad- 
monition against the Reply of T C.’ The length 
of the book is partly due to Whitgift’s fairness in 
printing large portions of the arguments of his 
opponents. Next year (1575)* Cartwright was 
ready again with ‘The Second Reply of Thomas 
Cartwright,’ which he followed up in 1577 with 
‘ The Rest of the Second Reply.’ To the ‘ Second 
Reply’ of Cartwright no answer was made by 
Whitgift or by any other representative of the 
Church as established. Whitgift’s friends thought 
that he had written all that was necessary on the 
controversy, and his appointment m 1577 to the 
see of Worcester left him no time for literary con- 
troversy. He was made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in ft>83, and in his primacy the attempt to intro- 
duce a disciplinarian or consistorial system into 
the English Church was resisted and defeated. It 
was, therefore, providential for Whitgift that such 
a champion as Hooker appeared, to remove the 
reproach that Cartwright’s last book had not been 
answered, and to review the whole controversy 
with a mastery of logical analysis, a breadth of 
learning, and a dignity of style beyond the reach 
of any other disputant. Hooker’s book was the 
last word in the long controversy between Cart- 
wright and Whitgift, but when the first instalment 
of it appeared in 1594 it was in spirit something 
altogether new. The sober Hallam declares that 
Hooker ‘ mingled in these vulgar controversies like 
a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers.’* 
Because he was by temperament and conviction 
( no mere champion,’ 4 he proved himself the judge 
and umpire of tne lists. 

Whitgift did not move Hooker from the Temple 
till 1591, when he appointed him to the parish of 
Boscombe, six miles from Salisbury, making him 
in the same year prebendary ana sub-dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1595 he was presented to 
the Crown living of Bishopsboume, near Canter- 
bury, where he remained till his death. A chill 
* taken in his passage by water betwixt London 

i He wm made Lady Margaret Professor In 1560. 

* In the same year Walter Travers’ celebrated treatise was 
published in both Latin and English, with a letter from Cart- 
wright In its praise. It Is called in English, ‘ A full and plain 
Declaration of Ecclesiastical Discipline out of the Word of God, 
and of the Declining of the Church of England from the same.’ 

* Eirtory qf England*, London, I860, i. hr. 214. 

* F. D. Maurice, Moral and Uttaphytusal PMloiopky*, London, 
1873,11. 196. 


and Gravesend’ brought on his last illness. He 
made his will, * though sick in body, yet sound in 
mind,’ on 26th October 1600 j it was proved on 
3rd December. There is, therefore, no reason for 
doubting the Latin note in Archbishop Laud’s 
copy of one of the books of the Polity, which 
states that Hooker died about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon on 2nd Nov. 1600. His will made Joan 
Hooker, * my well-beloved wife,’ sole executrix, * 
and ‘my well-beloved father, Mr. John Church- 
man and my assured good friend,' Mr. Edwin 
Sandys, overseers. The inventory was £1092, 9s. 
2d. It is probable, therefore, that Isaao Walton’s 
account of Hooker’s marnage is a distortion of the 
facts. That Hooker’s faculties were unimpaired 
at the end of his life is clearly shown by the vigour, 
acuteness, and erudition of the notes he scribbled 
upon his copy of * A Christian Letter,' an anony- 
mous attack, published in 1599, upon bk. v. of the 
Polity. 

2 . The ‘Ecclesiastical Polity. —Only five books 
of the work entitled, ‘ Of the Laws of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, Eight Books,' were published in the 
author’s lifetime. The Preface ‘to them that 
seek, as they term it, the reformation of laws, and 
orders ecclesiastical in the Church of England,’ 
and the first four hooks, without date, were pub- 
lished in 1594. 1 At the end of the Prefaoe there 
was a short summary of the proposed eight books, 
indicating that in some form they were nearly 
complete at that date. It is probable that the 
defence of the Prayer-Book in bk. v., which is 
longer than all the others combined, became more 
elaborate than Hooker at first intended. The 
final description of the fifth book is different from 
that in the summary of 1594 ; Hooker finds he 
must resist the accusation that there is * much 
superstition’ in the Prayer-Book, and this ne- 
cessitates a detailed examination of it. But for 
the effect which Hooker’s book produced upon the 
public mind it was an advantage that it came out 
in instalments. The portion published m 1594 
was in several respects so counter to popular 
tendencies, that, if there had been more of it, 
readers might have found it too much to assimi- 
late. The Preface, just at the time when the in- 
fallibility of Geneva was becoming almost a dogma 
among the reformed Churches, reviewed Calvin’s 
character and career impartially, recognizing him 
as ‘incomparably the wisest man that ever the 
French Church aid enjoy,’ and praising ‘his ex- 
ceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion,’ and *his no less industrious 
travails for exposition of holy Scripture,’ but in- 
sisting that * wise men are men,’ and that what 
Calvin did for the establishment of his discipline 
was ‘more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it established.' 
The Preface has not received the praise which it 
deserves as a piece of historical literature. If we 
compare it with the notes upon Calvin made in 
1599 on the margins of the * Christian Letter,’ we 
shall realize that Hooker’s account of Genevan 
affairs was founded upon a careful reading of 
Calvin’s letters and other documents, and shall 
appreciate the restraint of its style. It is to be 
regretted that Hooker did not live to expand his 
note, ‘ Remember to make a comparison between 
Calvin and Beza. . . . For Beza was one whom 
no man would displease, Calvin one whom no man 
durst.’ 1 But in the Preface the touch of irony and 
humour which Hooker allows himself is more effec- 
tive than direct invective, and runs through his 
whole exposition of the olatms and teaching of the 
disciplinarian party. 

l They were entered in the Stationers’ Register, 29th Jus. 
1692-98. 

* Church end Paget, L 184. 
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The most famous book of the Polity is the first. 
It deals with 'laws and their several kinds in 

f uneral. * It shows that man is subject not to one 
aw, but to many, and insists that the welfare of 
society depends upon the proper adjustment and 
correlation of these kinds of law. The inquiry is 
impressive in its scope and in the range of authori- 
ties upon which it is founded. There is a true 
imaginative grandeur in Hooker’s vision of the 
whole universe of angels and men subordinated 
under God to the reign of law, which is in all its 
various forms essentially an expression of the 
Divine reason. Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Greece, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and, finally, 
St. Thomas and the schoolmen, are co-ordinated 
with the teaching of the Bible in support of an 
analysis which leads up to the position that ‘ to 
measure by any one kind of law all the actions of 
men were to confound the admirable order, where- 
in God hath disposed all laws, each as in nature, 
so in degree, distinct from other,’ Hal lam has 
pointed out that Suarez, writing on the Continent 
about the same time as Hooker, arrived at nearly 
identical conclusions. 1 Raleigh, in his History of 
the World , starts from Hooker, as an authonty 
already recognized, and the famous passage on 
law is re-echoed on the stage* before 1611. In 
the latter half of the century, Locke’s theories of 
civil government are founded upon quotations 
from ‘the judicious Hooker.’* 

The second book resists the Puritan assertion 
* that Scripture is the only rule of all things which 
in this life may be done by men.’ Hooker, admit- 
ting that Scripture is an infallible guide, denies 
that it is the only guide by which men are led, 
and carries the war into the enemies’ camp in the 
remarkable passage which describes the results 
which would follow from the extreme Puritan 
position : 

* For In every action of common life to find out tome sentence 
clearly and Infallibly setting before our eyes what we ought to 
do (seem we in Scripture never so expert) would trouble us 
more than we are awaro. In weak and tender minds we little 
know what misery this strict opinion would breed, besides the 
stops it would make In the whole course of all men’s lives and 
aotlons ’ 

The third book deals with the view ‘that in 
Scripture there must be of necessity contained a 
form of Churoh polity, the laws whereof may in 
nowise be altered.' Hooker does not insist that 
the polity of the Church he is defending is con- 
tained in Scripture ; the special point and merit 
of his argument is that he refuses to allow Scrip- 
ture to lie made a code strangling growth and 
reasonablo freedom. Although lie believes episco- 
pal government to be Scriptural, he does not refuse 
to tne Scottish and the French Reformed com- 
munions the title of Churches. He argues from the 
controversy on re-baptism in the African Church, 
in the time of Cyprian, that ‘heretics are not 
utterly cut off from the visible Church of Christ.’ 
All visible Churches, being human, have their 
blemishes and failures. 

The fourth book concludes the general argument 
bv considering the allegation that the English 
Church 'is corrupted with Popish orders, rites, 
and oeremonies, banished out of certain reformed 
Churches.’ It therefore treats generally what the 
fifth book oonsiders In detail. 

The fifth book was published in 1697. It con- 
tains 81 chapters. The question of the manner of 
the ordination of ministers is not reached till ch. 
78. The first 76 chapters review public worship 
ps it was regulated by the Elizabethan Book or 
Common Prayer. In the dedication of the book 
1 H Hallam, Literature qf Europe, London, 1887-89, in. iv. 

9 In Lodowick Barry's Ram Alley, London, 1811 : W. 0. Has- 
lltt’ts Dtideley do. 1874-76, x 288. 

B H Hallam, op. ctf. n. iv. 40. 


to Whitgift, Hooker complains that the con- 
troversies concerning ‘complements, rites, and 
ceremonies of church actions are in truth for the 

reatest part such silly things that very easiness 

oth make them hard to be disputed of in serious 
manner.* His treatise, therefore, at every point— 
whether he is discussing the use of the apocryphal 
books, or set prayers, or the use of the psalms, or 
the celebration of matrimony — strives to discover 
the first principles upon which practice is founded, 
and can never lose its interest while public wor- 
ship is a part of religion. But the most important 
ana masterly chapters are those in which he dis- 
cusses sacraments and the Lord's Supper (chs. 50- 
57, and ch. 67). He rejects as discredited the 
extreme view that the bread and the wine are 
‘ bare signs,’ and claims that the ‘ Saoramentarian ’ 
or Reformed Churches have reached a ‘general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely, the real participation of Christ and of life 
in His body and blood by means of this sacrament.’ 
The Lutherans and Papists also accept this ‘ general 
agreement’; and the only matter of dispute is 
‘about the subject where Christ is.’ As to this, 
* no Bide denieth but that the soul of man is the 
receptacle of Christ’s presence.’ Lutherans and 
Papists agree so far, but insist further that ‘ His 
body and blood be also externally in the very 
consecrated elements themselves,’ either by con- 
substantiation or by transubstantiation. Hooker, 
therefore, makes tne proposal, which is still too 
broad in its toleration to be accepted by the 
Churches : ‘ Let it be sufficient for me presenting 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I 
receive from Him, without searching or enquiring 
of the manner how Christ performeth His pionnse. 

It can hardly be doubted that Hooker left the 
last three books of his treatise finished at his 
death, but the finished copies were lost or made 
away with, and the books as printed have not 
received final revision. The sixth book as we 
have it is not the examination of lay eldership 
promised in 1694, but a quite different treatise on 
penance. The genuine sixth book has disappeared. 
Books vii. and viii. are the rough copies of the 
promised discussions of episcopacy ana the rela- 
tions of Church and State. Books vi. and via. 
were printed in 1648, book vii. in 1662. 

Litkratorb —The standard edition of Hooker’s Life and 
Works is the revision by R. W Church and F Paget (7th ed , 
8 vols , Oxford, 1888) of Ruble's ed. of 1886, in 4 vols Bk. 1. of 
the Polity has been edited with notes and introduction by R. 
W. Church, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1876; bk v. by R. Bayne, with 
notes and prolegomena, including a life of Hooker, in the 
Englieh Theological Library, London, 1902. F. Paget pre- 
pared for the Clarendon Press an Introduction to bk v (Ox- 
ford, 1896). The first five books with two sermons are reprinted, 
with an Introduction by R Bayne, in Everyman’t Library 
(London, 1907). A oareful Bibliography of early editions, 
Lives, general criticism, and literature is given in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature (Cambridge, 1606), iii. 
647. Consult the Life In DNB, and the art ‘ Richard Hooker,’ 
in BBr 11 . The latest criticism of Hooker’s style is in G. 
Salntsbury, History of English Prose Rhythm, London, 1912, 

oh. v. Ronald Bayne. 

HOOLIGANISM.— The word is derived from 
‘hooligan,’ a street rough. Subjectively, it is a 
spirit or temper ; objectively, an outbreak of law- 
lessness. It is usually applied to lads, sometimes 
to men and women, ana always as a term of 
opprobrium for lawless behaviour. 

z. Origin of the name.— Various origins have 
been suggested, some of them fanciful. (1) It is 
said to be due to the blunder of a policeman in 
describing a gang of young roughs as ‘Hooly’s 
gang ’ ; (2) it is traced to a fictitious Irish character 
called ‘Hooligan* (Irish for ‘Hoolihan’), who 
figured weekly in a comic paper called Nuggets 
( NQ , ser. ix.. vol. ii. [18981 PP- 227, 316). His 
German counterpart appeared m the Garland as 
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‘Schneider/ According to NQ (15th Oct 1898), 
' Hooligan ’ and ' Schneider ’ had then been familiar 
personages for about five years. (3) It has been 
derived from a popular music-hall song which 
(about 1890) described the doings of a family 
named Hooligan. A writer in the Evening News 
of 21st Nov. 1900 said he had often heard the song 
sung, and quoted the following : 

'There's * family liring near us— 

The Hooligans I 
Always in some terrible fuss 

Are the Hooligans. 

Never known to tell a lie, 

They’d sneak ver teeth, and ear “ Goodbye," 

They oould drink the Oarlton Brew’ry dry, 

Could the Hooligans.’ 


Hooliganism is an international phenomenon. 
Witness the ' hoodlum * of California, the * larrikin ’ 
of Australia, the 1 khuligani * of St. Petersburg, 
the * Hooligane * of Germany, and the * Apaches ’ 
of France and Italy. 

2 . Characteristics. — Laok of self-control, love of 
malicious mischief, indifference to the comfort or 
suffering of others, idleness passing into dishonesty 
and crime, horseplay passing into violence — mark 
the hooligan. In one sense, hooliganism is no new 
thing. We read of it in the Fortunes of Nigel, 
and m the accounts of the street fights which took 
place between the apprentices for the ‘ crown o’ 
the causey.’ University students have always 
given themselves over periodically to a form of 
hooliganism — smashing lamps, breaking seats, and 
turning the Graduation ceremony into pande- 
monium. In Norman Macleod’s day the Glasgow 
Btudents were deolared to be a ‘ disgrace to the 
High Street,’ and yet a well-marked distinction is 
always drawn between them and, say, the Govan 
nvetters who are out to ‘ paint the town red.’ 

3. Classification. — Modern hooliganism may be 
classified under various heads. 

(1) Mob hooliganism, the conduct of the popula- 
tion on occasions of public rejoicing and national 
victory, a8 on ‘ Mafeking ’ nights. Then the 
people seem to lose their heads altogether and 
beqpme disorderly and reckless. Viewed as a 
symptom of growing instability in the national 
character, such conduct is serious. Mob mind is 
a malady of our time (Ross, The Foundations of 
Sociology, New York, 1905, p. 113) Mob hooligan- 
ism varies with the density of the crowd. ‘ The 
way in which hooliganism asserts itself all depends 
upon the atmosphere in which the hooligan finds 
lumself’ (Westminster Gazette, 6th April 1900, 

p. 2). 

(2) Political hooliganism, the glaring illustration 
of w’hich is the conduct of the militant suffra- 
gettes. Smashing shop-windows, defacing monu- 
ments, setting fire to theatres, throwing hatchets, 
and assaulting Cabinet Ministers cannot be de- 
scribed as anything but hooliganism of a very bad 
type. There is manifest lack of self-control, love 
of malicious mischief, and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of others. It is only fair to say, 
however, that militants are in a minority in the 
Suffrage movement, and that their tactics are 
strongly disapproved by many as unworthy and 
unwise, and calculated to hinder rather than help 
their cause. 

(3) Industrial hoohganism, seen during strikes 
in assaults upon fellow- workmen, over- zealous 
picketing, and the destruction of goods, rolling- 
stock, and property. The workers, as a whole, 
are not laoking in self-respect or self-control, and 
the vast raaj* ority condemn violence. They showed 
the most exemplary patience and self-control dur- 
ing the big strikes in Great Britain amongst the 
miners and dockers (1911-12). When workmen 
indulge in hooliganism, it is due either to a pas- 
sionate sense of wrong or to the sinister influence 


of the baser sort who mingle with the workers and 
exploit them for their own nefarious ends. 

(4) Literary hoohganism , manifested m savage 
oriticism of books, of policies, and of parties. The 
classic examples of tne first are the Quarterly’s 
attack on Tennyson, Macaulay’s attack on Robert 
Montgomery, and Blackwood's attack on John 
Keats. The reviews in those days frequently led 
to duels, such as that between Jeffrey and Tom 
Moore. For sufficiently savage and hooliganesque 
attacks on policies and parties one has only to 
read the popular magazines and newspapers — 
especially religious — of the present day. 

(5) Criminal hooliganism .— This is the most 
serious phase. In all great cities there are gangs 
of hooligans with sensational names, such as the 
‘Forty Thieves,’ the ‘Pontoons,’ ‘Velvet CapB,’ 
‘Tim Malloys,’ ‘San Toys,’ ‘Crush Boys,* ‘Plug 
Uglies,’ ' Cop Beaters/ * Tough Kids,* and ' Crook 
Gang/ Jacob Riis, writing of New York, says 
that ‘ a bare enunciation of the names of the best- 
known gangs would occupy the pages of this book * 
(How the Other Half Lives, 229). Every street-corner 
has its gang, with a programme of defiance of law 
and order. In the United Kingdom things are not 
quite so bad, and Charles Booth thinks that m 
London there is a decided improvement (Life and 
Labour of the People in London, final vol., London, 
1902, p. 201). 

4. Causes of hooliganism.—' The great root-cause 
is the undisciplined life, revolt against all autho- 
rity, human and Divine, which characterizes the 
lower orders to-day, Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant. The present writer’s experience as a 
Prison Chaplain enables him to say that, contrary 
to a prevailing impression, hoohganism is as rife 
in Roman Catholic circles as in Protestant. This 
undisciplined life, however, is itself an effect, the 
resultant of many causes, some of which may be 
here indicated. 

(1) Defective education.— street lads have, as a 
general rule, managed to slip through the meshes 
of our educational system with the minimum of 
instruction. Reading remains for them an irksome 
task. They find no pleasure in it, and so are cut 
off from one of the greatest helps to a good life, 
one of the strongest safeguards against temptation. 
But their education is defective on the moial side 
as well as on the literary. Character has not been 
developed and strengthened, the will has not been 
cultured, self-control has not been taught. They 
are children of impulse and passion, and ill fitted 
to stand amidst the complex conditions of modern 
civilization. 


(2) Wretched housing is another potent cause of 
hooliganism. Growing lads and girls in the poorer 
parts of our big cities are shamefully overcrowded. 
They have literally no room to live a decent human 
life, no opportunity of self-realization, no home 
life to speak of, ana so they are driven out to the 
streets. Home to them means simply a place to 
eat in and sleep in, and not a place for social 
recreation or happy fellowship, still less for mental 
or spiritual culture. The loss is infinite, and 
tragic in its results upon character. 

(3) Lack of playgrounds and open spaces for 
wholesome recreation .— When the children are 
sent out of doors to make more room in the 
house, they are turned into the street or back- 
alley. The slum is their playground, and there is 
no finer breeding-place for young hooligans and 
criminals. Everything there, the whole environ- 
ment, conspires to degrade and ruin the boy and 
girl. The process is sure, and the waste of young 
Fife and capacity is awful. 

(4) Misdirected energy follows naturally. There 
is nothing wrong with the energy, any more than 
there is with steam or eleotricity. What it needs 
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ia guidance into proper channels— not repression, 
but proper expression. It xs easily misguided, 
misdirected ; and the result is hooliganism. 

(5) Parental inefficiency must also be named as a 
cause. The home is to blame as well as the school. 
Home training is at a discount. Obedience is a 
lost habit. The parental example is often bad. 
The parents themselves are largely the creatures 
of ciroumstances, the resultant oi our social, educa- 
tional, and industrial system. The children take 
after their parents, follow the only example they 
know, and so the vicious circle continues to be 
trod. 

(8) Mental and moral defect . — A very moderate 
first-hand knowledge of hooligans will convince 
any one that many of them are mentally and 
morally weak. They are defectives ; and experi- 
ence shows that defectives soon become delinquents. 
Mental instability is frequently found associated 
with hooliganism and crime. As already hinted, 
hooliganism may fairly be described as a by- 

{ jroduct of our civilization. Our social system is 
argely responsible for it. It is, therefore, a 
social problem. We must cease to manufacture 
hooligans. 

5. Cure of hooliganism. — The first serious 
attempt to deal with it was made in 1 788, when 
the Pnilantliropio Society was formed in England 
by Robert Young. In 1806 the Dalston Refuge 
was founded, ana in 1815 the Prison Discipline 
Society. Parliament began to tackle the subject 
m 1793, when Pitt brought in a Bill which, how- 
ever, proved abortive. In 1811 and again in 1819 
Parliament condemned the imprisonment of chil- 
dren for lawless conduct. Royal Commissions 
dealt with the matter in 1834 and 1837. The 
Edinburgh Review for Oct. 1851 said : 

’ The young; offender gains ground upon us, the plague of the 
policeman, the difficulty of the magistrate, a problem to the 
statesman, and a sorrow to the philanthropist.’ 

That same year a Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the establishment of Re- 
formatory Schools, and in 1857 the Industrial 
Sohools Act was passed. Its results were remark- 
able In 1856, no fewer than 13,981 children under 
seventeen years of age had been committed to 
prison. In 1897, thanks to Industrial Schools, the 
number had fallen to 1688. Up to 1901 (according 
to figures given by John Trevarthen, Secretary of 
Redlull Farm School, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for Jan. 1901), out of 3511 reported on by 
Reformatories, 2066 were in regular employment, 
123 in casual employment, 541 bad been convicted, 
and 181 were unknown. Of 8233 reported on by 
Industrial Schools, 6379 were in regular employ- 
ment, 430 in casual employment, 460 had oeen 
convicted, and 964 were unknown ; <.«. nearly 80 
per cent were doing well, and only some 15 per 
cent had been convicted — a very satisfactory 
record. The charge, then, that ‘Reformatories 
are hooligan manufactories,’ is singularly unjust 
and ill-informed. Considering the material sup- 
plied, the proportion of failures is surprisingly 
small, and a good many of the failures are caught 
up and reclaimed by the Borstal system. One- 
third of our burglars are boys from 16 to 21, and 
20 per cent of crimes against morals are committed 
by those under 21. In 1852, Dickens visited the 
Pnilantliropio Society’s Farm School, Redhill, and 
wrote an interesting article about it in Household 
Words, ending as follows : 

‘ The system must be devised, the administration most be 
reared, the preventable young criminals must be prevented, the 
State must put its Industrial and Farm Sohools first, and its 
prisons last— and to this complexion you must come. You may 
put tho time off a little, and destroy (not irresponsibly) a few 
odd thousands of immortal souls In the meantime, but the 
change must come ' 

These words were prophetic. The change has come, , 
We are now putting our schoohs first, and our I 


prisons last, that is, educative methods are dis- 
placing punitive methods. (Hence the new treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders, wise and firm, known 
as the * Borstal.’ 

6. Preventive measures. — Reformatory and 
reclamatory treatment, however necessary and 
valuable, does not go to the root of the matter, 
and aviII not eradicate hooliganism. Therefore 
preventive measures must more and more be 
adopted. Generally, whatever makes for social 
amelioration makes for the extinction of hooli- 
ganism, and the production of a law-abiding, 
well-behaved, self-respecting population. The fol- 
lowing reforms, however, have a special bearing 
upon the social phenomenon which we have been 
considering. Hooliganism will never disappear 
until we have — 

(1) An improved system of education which will 
aim deliberately at moral training, the disciplining 
of the will, the formation of character. — To secure 
this we could well atlord to drop much with which 
the curriculum is at present overloaded. Boys 
especially are ruled by ideals, and we must instil 
into them higher ideals than that of the robber 
knight and the pirate chief. 

(2) Industrial training . — Much of our hooligan- 
ism is due to casual labour, blind-alley occupations, 
unemployment, and consequent street-loitering and 
larking. H. Dyer, a leading educational expert, 
truly says that 

' one of the most Important problem* of the day is the deliberate 
and complete organization of the whole field of bov labour, as it 
is recognized that many of the moBt serious social problems 
have their origin in the degeneration which takes place in the 
year* of adolescence ’ (Education and National Life, London, 
1912, p. 77) 

(3) Better housing.— Tho nation is waking up to 
the need for the better housing of the poorer 
classes. So long as the children of the poor are 
deprived of the advantages of a true homo life and 
home comforts, so long will hooliganism be a blot 
upon our civilization. That is part of the price wo 
muBt inevitably pay for our folly. 

(4) Sufficient playgrounds . — Next in importance 
to a good home is a good playground It is hei e 
that the modern city, m its shoitsightedness find 
parsimony, has sinned most grievously acainst the 
child. All over the city, and especially in the 
poorer districts, there should be ample open spaces, 
well-lit at night, where the abounding energy of 
adolescence may find safe and legitimate outlet. 
Let us not forget that ‘ Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton.’ 

(5) Helpful agencies. — Boys’ Brigades, Life 
Brigades, Boy Scouts, and Lads’ Clubs, with their 
educative, social, and recreative departments, are 
invaluable for the suppression of hooliganism. 
They fill the empty life with wholesome interests, 
and provide centres of fellowship and intercourse, 
where pure and uplifting friendships are formed. 
They furnish stimulating ideals, and appeal to 
what is high and chivalrous, the best side of the 
boy’s nature. They also satisfy the greganous 
instinct of youth. It has been well said that we 
never see one boy, but always two or three. The 
gang spirit is deep and strong, and we must utilize 
it for the redemption of youth. Physical training 
is also of the utmost value, ana many social 
reformers believe that universal military training 
would act as apowerful corrective to hooliganism. 
Finally, all efforts will stop short of the highest 
and best whieh do not bring our youth under the 
sway of religious faith. That is the work of the 
ohurches. It is for them to see that our growing 
boys and girls are won to the service of Christ, 
who is the supreme maker of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

LrrmRAnm* G. Stanley Hall, Youth, Chicago, 1906: R. A. 

Bray, Th* Toon Child, Philadelphia, 1910. B. j. Urwick, 
Studies if Boy-Lift, London, 1908 ; Jacob A. R1&, Ho to the 
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Other Half Lives, London, 1891 ; W. D. Morrison, Juvenile 
Offender!, do. 1896: D. Wit son, Social Advance, do. 1911 ; T 
MacCnnn, The M cueing of Character, Cambridge, 1900; Octovia 
Hill, Hornet of the London Poor, London, 1876 ; Government 
Reports on Deterioration, Physical Training, and Employment 
of School Children. DAVID WATSON. 

HOPE (Christian). — Hope is the name of 
a grace which is characteristic of the religion of 
the Bible. St. Paul sums up the misery of the 
Gentile world in a single sentence, when he speaks 
of them as i\irlb a pdj tx oyrt * hdeot ir t$ Kdo/xip 
(Eph 2 1S ). The Bible, on the other hand, is the 
book of hope. One strange book (Ecclesiastes) 
reflects the deep melancholy which was a pervad- 
ing note of ancient literature ; but hope cherished 
in the darkest times, hope continually kept alive 
by the labours of the prophets, hope of a future 
never abandoned and ever shining out anew in 
spite of every conceivable discouragement— this is 
the dominant note of the OT. Whatever is 
written therein was * written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope y (Ito 15 4 ). The God 
whom the OT presupposes is ‘ the God of hope ’ — 
the Author and Giver of hope (Iio 15 ls ). The 
‘ hope of Israel ’ (Ac 28 20 ; cf. 2o 8 ) might be under- 
stood in widely different senses. For St. Paul at 
least it included not only the complete fulfilment 
of the Messianic expectation in its widest sense, 
but the fulfilment of the true destiny of the indi- 
vidual in the glory of the resurrection life. To 
many modern Jews it may mean little more than 
the expectation of a brighter day for their op- 
ressed and down-trodden nation — an expectation 
used on faith in God’s justice and His unique 
relation to Israel. But in any case, hope— the 
boundless expectation of good— is the deepest note 
in the poetry and piophecy of the OT ; m a trans- 
figured form, corresponding to the light shed upon 
the purpose and character of God by the Gospel, 
it re appears in the NT. (For the meaning and 
use of the ivord in the OT and NT it may suffice 
to refer to HDB, s.v . ; and JE, s.v.). 

Hope, like faith and love, is a Scnptural virtue. 
It cannot be said to have a place in heathen ethics. 
There are isolated passages in praise of hope. A 
fragment of Menander is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
Life of Christ, pt. 3, § 15 : 

av&pioTTot arv\u> v trufeO’ virb rrj s ihwlSot, 

and Eurip. Here. Fur. 105 may be compared s 

ovro* 4' Av5)p apioroy, o<ms iAiri<rt 

winoiSty &<£, to 4 * iwoptiv av&pbs 

But heathen hope was low or aimless. ‘ Thou dost 
not hope,’ says Augustine to the Christian, ‘as the 
Gentiles hope.’ ‘ Sperent illi mania saeculi, sperea 
tu aeternam vitam cum Christo ’ (Serin, exevin. 2). 
In both Testaments, indeed, the duty of hope is 
based on the revealed character of God : (a) as 
omnipotent and therefore able to fulfil His purposes, 
even against human expectation (Ro 4 1 ®) ; (b) as 
specially pledged to be the Saviour and Sanctifier 
ox His elect people (Jer 14® 17 18 60 7 , Ps 46 s , etc.); 
(c) as the righteous moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, whose ways are destined to be finally 
vindicated in spite of all the enigmas whicn 
burden the just man with a sense of unfathomable 
mystery. 

The exact objects of hope differ to some extent 
in the two Testaments. The Anglican article (VI I. ) 
expressly denies that ' the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ The hopes of merely 
temporal good, which were characteristic of primi- 
tive men, were doubtless chastened and purified by 
the discipline of calamity, so that hope itself became 
spiritualized (cf. Ps 63* 17 1# etc.). On the other 
hand, the gospel is the religion of the ‘ better hope ’ 
(He 7 W ), because it is the religion * through which 
men for the first time enter into intimate fellowship 


with God ’ (see Bruce, Ep. to the Hebrews , Edin- 
burgh, 1899, p. 27 1 f . ). Thus the hope of the Chris- 
tian is a * good hope ’ (2 Th 2 16 ), a ‘ blessed hope ’ 
(Tit 2 W ), a ‘hope of glory’ (Col l* 7 ); a ‘hope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 5 s ), of ‘salvation’ (I Th 5*), 
of ‘ eternal life ’ (Tit 3 7 ). It is an expectation of 
spiritual blessings already realized and potentially 
conveyed to man in Chnst. Nay, Christ Himself 
is ‘our hope’ (1 Ti l 1 ), the living pledge that the 
divine promises of life, immortality, and glory will 
find their fulfilment for all who are lovingly united 
to Him. His resurrection is the ground of hope 
because it is an earnest of the fulfilment of man’s 
destiny (1 P I s * S1 ). So Aug. (c. Faust, xi. 8) 
strikingly says that the Christian expectation of 
future bliss and immortality ' in Christo iam non 
spes sed res erat.’ The believer, he adds, *in 
Christo iam habet quod in se Bperat.* The present 
article will deal with the function of hope in the 
moral life of the Christian. 

x. The object of hope is, of course, some form of 
future good, the true blessedness of which man is 
capable. The object of hope is the highest good 
— ‘bonum futurum, arduum, possibile haberi* 
(Aquinas, Sum. li. 2. xvn. resp.). This is de- 
scribed in various ways in the NT. In the 
Synoptic Gospels the summum bonum is the King- 
dom of God or of Heaven ; in the Fourth Gospel, 
eternal life; in St. Paul’s Epistles, the right- 
eousness of God ; in Hebrews, access to God and 
unrestricted fellowship with Him. All these are 
simply different descriptions of one supreme bless- 
ing, viz. that spiritual state which results from 
the very presence of God in the human spirit. In 
a true sense, then, God Himself is the supreme 
object of hope ; * honor um summa Deus nobis est * 
(Aug. de mor Eccl. 13 ; cf. de Inn. vm. 4. 6). 
God, says T. H. Green, * is all which the human 
spirit is capable of becoming ’ ( Proleg . to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1883, § 187). The final ‘beatitude’ for 
which we look is the reign of God in man, i.e. that 
perfection of our nature which results from His in- 
dwelling presence in man. ‘ Non aliud aliquid a 
Domino Deo tuo speres, sed ipse Dominus tuns 
sit spes tua’ (Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 39 [40] 7 ). So 
Aquinas, Sum. li. 2. qu. xvii. art. 2, says: ‘Pro- 
pnum ac principale spei objectum est ipsa aeterna 
beatitudo. 

2. We may next discuss the claim of hope to be 
a Christian virtue. We must remember that 
man’s nature, being disordered by the Fall, can be 
restored only by an act of Divine power. The reve- 
lation of God in Christ, making known His char- 
acter, purpose, and requirement, necessarily affects 
the normal springs of human action. Thus, for a 
Christian the primary springs of action— the affec- 
tions, appetites, passions, sentiments — yield to 
certain higher principles directly resulting from 
man’s changed relation to God. These are the 
‘theological virtues,’ Faith, Hope, and Love, so 
called because they bring man into a right relation 
to God and are Divinely communicated to him. 1 
The Gospel revelation of God is, in fact, a new 
inspiration ; it develops in man a new attitude 
towards God, and, consequently, a new disposition 
or character. It sets before him a new end or aim 
of action, viz. union with God. Hence the necess- 
ity of faith, which appropriates the revealed facts 
—the good-will ana Fatherly love of God, the 
Divine victory over sin, the possibility of blessed- 
ness; of love, which responds to the goodness of 
God, and embraces in union with God the Divine 
aim of creation— an end which is wider than any 
merely personal good, and includes the well-being 
of others ; and, finally, of hope, which, in reliance 
on the revealed character of God, looks forward 
with confidence to «the fulfilment of the Divine 

i Aquinos, Sum. L 8. qu. lxiL ort. 1 resp. 
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purpose} which waits for the ‘coming’ of the 
Kingdom, for the perfection of which man’s nature 
is capable, and for the complete manifestation of 
God (Ro 5 a ). 

These three principles are inseparably connected 
(see Aug. Encnir. 8, on this point), and hope not 
less than the other two is a principle of moral 
action, acting directly upon the will (Aquinas, Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. xviii. art 1 conol. ‘ [Sues] m voluntate est 
ut m sno proprio sutyecto ’). It inspires endurance 
and self-control, stability and firmness. It colours 
man’s intellectual outlook upon life. It hits the 
due mean between shallow optimism and pessim- 
ism. It fortifies the will and nerves it for the task 
of self-conquest, and for that ‘patience’ which, 
according to NT conceptions, is itself a form of 
moral energy, demanding the output of strength 
(Col l 11 ). It is the chief element in perseverance. 

4 Spes facit Deo adhaerere ... in quantum scilicet 
per spem divino auxilio innitimur ad beatitudinem 
obtinendam’ (Sum. ii 2. qu. xvii. art. 6). 

Thus hope forms a great part of heroic virtue. 
It is related to faith ‘ as the energetic activity of 
life is related to life . . . Hope gives distinctness 
to the objects of faith ’ (Westcott on He 3 8 ). Hence 
the heroes of faith in the Bible are also patterns of 
hope : Abraham (Ro 4 18 ), the Psalmists, the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, the martyrs and saints of the 
OT and NT (He 11 ; cf. Wis $*, 2 Mac 7 14 , 2 Es 7“ 
Bar 4 M ). And, being a virtue, hope is accordingly 
a duty, and is a frequent topic of exhortation m 
both Testaments (See esp the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, 4 the Apostle of hope,’ and note the fre- 
quency of the word m the Pauline Epp. and 
Hebrews.) 

3. The moral fruits of hope may be summarized 

as follows. (1) The loyous temper which St Paul 
describes as 4 joy and peace in believing ’ (Ro 15 18 ), 
the confidence which springs from the assurance 
that God controls and overrules for good all that 
dismays or perplexes the soul, and that 4 all things 
work together for good to them that love Goa’ 
(Ro 12 1J , 1 Th 5 18 , Ph l 30 4‘, He 3«). — (2) 

Perseverance in prayer. 4 Without hope it is 
impossible to pray ; but hope makes our prayers 
reasonable, passionate, and religious ; for it relies 
upon God’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is always in proportion to our 
hope zealous and aflectionate ’ (J. Taylor, Holy 
Living , ch. iv. § 2). — (3) Patience and endurance 
m the duties and trials of common life. 4 Patience 
worketh experience, and experience hope ’ (Ro 5* t ). 
The Bible is the book of hope, because it is a record 
of sufferings endured, surmounted, and overiuled 
for good. The special value of the OT lies in the 
fact that throughout its pages the Hebrew mind 
is, as it were, being prepared for the appearance 
on the stage 6f human life of the Man of Sorrows. 
The Bible shows us the various methods by which 
man is disciplined for the service of God and 
humanity ; it discloses in repeated instances 4 the 
end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy’ (Ja 5 U ). In all these, hope 
finds its unfailing encouragement and support. 

4. It’remains to say something of the chief vices 
opposed to hope. The excess of hope, ill-grounded 
or immoderate confidence, is presumption. The 
promises of God, which constitute the ground of 
hope, are not unconditional. He has not, for 
example, promised forgiveness to those who per- 
severe m Bin or who cease from well-doing Pre- 
sumption may spring from pride — inordinate trust 
ai one’s own powers or in the mercy of God, that is 
to say, from an exaggerated estimate of self, or 
from a defective sense of the difficulty of goodness, 
or from that self-ignorance which induces us to for- 
sake without necessity the ordinary path of duty, 
and so involve ourselves in self-induced difficulties. 


Such conduct is contrary to the spirit of the peti- 
tion, 4 Lead us not into temptation ’ (see W. H. Mill, 
Five Sermons on the Temptation, Cambridge, 1844, 
no. 6} Bernard, %n Ps. 4 Qui habitat ,' Serm. xiv.). 
The remedy against presumption is the spirit of 
humility and holy fear, and attention to the warn- 
ing implied in 1 Co 9' l8, ■ 10 1S , He S 18 -^ 1 6 4 ®', Jude 8 
(see Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. v. § 6 ; and Aquinas, 
Sum. ii. 2. qu. xxi.). 

The defect of hope, on the other hand, is despair, 
which springs not necessarily from infidelity bnt 
from lack of confidence in God and servile fear. 
Tho Heb. verb for 4 despair ’ (tbr) is an uncommon 
one (Ec 2» ; see also 1 S27 1 , Job 6", Is 57 10 , Jer 2» 
18 ,a ). The conception occurs in the NT only to be 
negatived (2 Co 4® ; tho exception in 2 Co 1* is, as 
the context shows, only apparent). Despair is, in 
fact, incompatible with the spirit of faith (2 Co 4 U ). 
It is, as Aquinas points out, a principle of sin (cf. 
Eph 4 1# ), and that for three reasons. (1) Just as 
hope is based on a true conception of God’s char- 
acter, so despair results from a false and unworthy 
one, by which God is robbed of His due honour. 

(2) Despair acts on the will and leads to reckless- 
ness of living. 4 Sublata soe irrefrenate homines 
labuntur in vitia et a bonis labonbus retrahnnfcur.’ 

(3) Further, despair implies that ‘aversion from the 
unchangeable good ’ which is the very essence of sin. 

‘ If sin is the death of the soul, despair is its de- 
scent into hell ’ (Isidore, quoted by Aquinas, Sum. 
ii. 2 qu. xx. art. 3 ; cf. Aug. Enarr. tn Ps. 144 u ). 

The causes of despair are various. Moralists 
specially mention two sins: luxury and ‘accidie’ 
j ( q v )— that spiritual sloth which robs a man of hope 
and so casts nun down that he thinks the good un- 
attainable. To these may be added the lack of 
giatitude for God’s benefits, impatience, and culp- 
able 4 weakness of spirit ’ (Taylor, Holy Living, 
ch. iv. § 2). 

The remedies suggested for despair are at the 
same time means for sustaining or augmenting 
hope Taylor advises ( loe . cit ) : (1) Soberness ana 
moderation in our expectations, and consequent in- 
difference to the changes and chances of hurpan 
life. (2) Reflexion upon the character of God 4 m 
v’hom there are all those glorious attributes and 
excellences which in the nature of things can pos- 
sibly create or confirm hope ’ ; the soul must con- 
template the power of God and His fidelity to His 
promises. (3) Recollection of Christ’s travail for 
our redemption, as witnessing to the mhnite will- 
ingness of God to save and pardon. In this con- 
nexion Augustine (m Joan. Evang. tract, xxxiii. 8) 
refers to Ezk 18* 7 as a text of comfort for the de- 
spauing. (4) Remembrance of the past mercies of 
God, and of His providential care for the soul. 
This is implied in St. Paul’s words, ‘experience 
worketh hope ’ (Ro 5 4 ). To these may be added (5) 
the abiding and continuous spirit of penitence— con- 
trition for sins already forgiven and often-repeated 
acts of repentance, ‘Spes sua cuique est in con- 
scientia propria, quemaamodum se sen tit ad dilec- 
tionem Dei et proximi cognitionemque proficere’ 
(Aug. de Doct. 111. 14). 


Literaturb. — Augustine, Enchiridion, 8, and passim ; 
Bernard, in Ps. 4 Qu 1 habitat,' Serm. vii. : Aquinas, Summa, 
i 2, qu lxll ; Ii 2. qu. xvii and xx.-xxii. ; Jeremy Taylor, 
Holy Lining, ch. iv. f 2 OForife#, ed. C P Eden, London, 1868, 
vol. iii. p. 150 fit,): T. B. Strong, Christian Ethies, London, 
1805, Lect ill ; J. R. Illingworth, Christum Character, do 1904, 
ch iv ; R. W. Church, Advent Sermons, do. 1885, no. 4 ; B. 
F Westcott, on He 8« 6» 10»;‘ I. A. Dorner, Syst. of 
Chr. Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, 1 40. 


R. L. Ottley. 

HOPE (Greek and Roman),— The etymological 
association of ihxls with voluptas, * pleasure,’ 4 w ill,’ 
4 desire,' is perhaps illustrated by Pindar, Pyth. 
ii. 49 ; but the neutral meaning 4 expectation/ 
whether of good or evil, common from Homer to 
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Herodotus, is still for Plato the normal one {Laws, 
644 C [which Liddell, and Scott, s.v. At It, II., 
misunderstand) and Thtlebus, 39 E). The verb 
throughout Homer seems to mean ‘expect* or 
'deem*; the noun occurs twice in the Odyssey 
(xvi. 101 and xix. 84), in a formula, in the sense 
of * hope.’ There is no personification of hope in 
Homer. 

In the myth of Pandora (Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 96), Hope remains in the jar when other 
evils have flown forth and been dispersed among 
men. The natural and traditional interpretation 
of this is that hope stays with man as his sole 
consolation (Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, i. 30-40; 
Shelley, Masque of Anarchy, xxii.-xxiv. ; Cowley, 
The Mistress). On this view the jar contained a 
mixture of good and evil, corresponding vaguely 
to the Itoo jars in the Homeric apologue (II. xxiv. 
627-533). Further confirmation is found m a fable 
of Babrius (58), in which the jar contains only 
blessings, hope remaining when the others are 
dispersed and lost. But, if we may press the logio 
of a myth, it can be plausibly argued from Uie 
phrase ‘other evils’ that hope too is an evil. 1 It 
is the delusion which, in Cowper’s words (Hope, 
153), ‘ sets the stamp of vanity on all, That men 
have deemed substantial since the fall,’ and there 
is abundant confirmation of this view in the many 
passages of the moralizing poets which warn the 
too easily elated Greek against the special danger 
of his temperament, ‘ the chase of a cheating prey 
with hopes that shall never be fulfilled’ (rma. 
Pyth. iii. 23). Another ingenious mediating inter- 
pretation makes the blessing to consist in the 
absence of hope in the sense of foreknowledge of 
fate. This would do for humanity what the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus (Prom. Vinc't. 250) boasts 
that he did by implanting in them ‘ blind hopes 
that they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
the shape of death’ (Shelley, Prom. n. iv. 62). 
(O. Gruppe [Or. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, p. 1025 n. 1) is inexact in saying that 
Awis is an evil in ASschylus ; and Walz’s citation 
of Persce, 803, is equally irrelevant. So in Pindar, 
I$t£. li. 43, <f>8ovepal . . . SXirlSes, which means 
merely the hopes of envious enemies, is misunder- 
stood by Schmidt and many others. ) The question 
has been much debated of late, but there is little 
prospect of agreement (see Paul Girard, ‘ Le Mythe 
de r&ndote, REG xxii. [1909] 217 ff., and Walz, 
‘A propos de l’Elpis hdsiodique,’ tb. xxiii. [1910] 
49-57). There is no interpretation of the myth 
that will satisfy all requirements of a captious 
logic. Why, for example, should Zeus in the 
accomplishment of his revenge wish to console 
mankind? And how, on the other hand, can in 
the one case the escape from the jar and in the 
other the remaining behind in it consistently 
symbolize the presence with mankind of a blessing 
or a bane ? 

In post-Hesiodio literature we may distinguish, 
though we cannot keep apart, (1) the idea already 
glanced at that hope is an illusion and an evil ; (2) 
the topic of the better hope of the initiated or the 
good ; (3) the anticipation of such modem ideas 
as the duty of hopefulness ; (4) the personification 
of hope. 

(1) ‘Creatures of a day,’ says Simonides of 
Amorgos (i. 3-7), 

‘They live like cattle, knowing not how God 
Shell bring each thing to its appointed end. 

But Hope and suaaive confidence maintain 
The agitation of their vain desires.’ 


(See on this Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, p. 272 ff.) 

i By the Sanskrit poets hope was classed among the evils 
which the true gage must renounoe to secure perfect tran- 
quillity of mind (of! Bdhtlingk, Ind. SprilchtS, St Petersburg, 
1870-78, nos. 1046-62, 1477, 2448, 2600). 


Solon re-echoes the thought (xii (iv.) 33 ff.) : 

‘ We mortals think alike. the good and bad ; 
Anticipation maketb all men glad, 

Till evil strikes, then we deplore oar fate 
Who gaped on airy hopes in vain elate * 

This general moral he applies to every trade and 
vocation in turn, in illustration of ‘the ample 
proposition that hope makes in all designs begun 
on earth below ’ (Shakespeare, Troxlus and Cressida, 
i. iii. 3). In similar vein, Theognis writes (637) : 

' Hazard and Hope, two cruel gods are they. 

Who equally on all mankind ao prey. 

Men'i fortunes prosper oft beyond their thought 
And hope, and oft good counsel comes to naught.' 
After Theognis, Pindar (Nem. xi. 46) and the 
dramatists (Soph. Antiq. 616 ; Eurip. Sup. 479) 
take up the parable. Thucydides incorporates it 
in his cynical philosophy or human motives (see 
P. Shorey, Transactions of Amer. Phil. Assoc., vol. 
xxiv. [1893] p. 71 j F. M. Cornford, Thucydides 
Mythistoricus, London, 1907, p. 167 f.). ‘Hope 
easily led astray ’ is one of the elements of which 
the mortal soul is compounded by the divinities 
that came to the maxing of man in Plato’s 
Timaius, 69 D, and hope is a motive of crime in 
Antiphon (fr. 58, Diels) and Democritus (fr. 221). 

This is the prevailing tone. But, of course, 
hope is also described as a blessing And a consoler, 
ana there are parallels with most familiar quota- 
tions, from Pope’s * Hope springs eternal ’ (Theognis, 
1135) to Gay’s ‘While there is life there is 
hope ’ (Theoc. iv. 42), and Prior’s ‘ For Hope is but 
a dream of those that wake’ (Pindar, ap. Stob. 
Flor. 111. 12). ASschylus’ ‘Exiles feed on hope’ 
(Ag. 1668) became a proverb (For a collection 
of commonplaces, see Stob. Flor. 1101T. ; C. F. 
Nagelsbach, Nachhomer. Theol., Nuremberg, 1867, 

6 383 f. ; L. Schmidt, Ethik aer alten Griechen, 
erlin, 1882, ii. 70-75.) 

(2) The better or fairer hope is almost a technical 
term for the assuiance of a blessed immortality 
which the mysteries brought to the initiated (see 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kfinigeberg, 1829, 
i. sect 11, pp. 69-73 ; Pindar, in Plato, Rep. 331A, 
and Plato, Phcedo 63 C, where Burnet comments, 
‘Elpis is Orphic for faith’). This better hope 
extends to worldly prosperity also, and is some- 
times the reward or moral and not merely cere- 
monial punty (cf. Isocr. iv. 28 with vifa. 34-35, i. 
39, and xv. 322). In Antiphon, vi. 5, it is a 
sanction of the oath and of the righteous admini- 
stration of justice. 

(3) The friendly exhortation not to despair but 
to cling to hope (Soph. Track. 125) passes by 
insensible transition into the affirmation of the 
duty of hopefulness (Pmd. Isth. vii. [viii.] 16 ; Eur. 
Here. Fur. 105 ; Horace, Od. II. x. 13). The transi- 
tion and the blending of the idea with the better 
hope of the righteous appears in a notable passage 
of Plato’s Laws (732 C). More simply Demosthenes 
(de Cor. 97), in an often imitated passage, declares 
to the Athenians s 


‘Good men should attempt all honourable things, casting 
before them good hope as a shield and hearing bravely wbac 
God gives.’ 

Similarly Menander (fr. 672, Kock) s 

* When thou dost well, thrust forth to cover thee 
Good hope a shield, in confidence that God 
To righteous boldness lends a helping hand,’ 

But there is a wide gap between these sayings 
and Emerson’s optimistic Americanism : * We 
judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope.’ To 
Epictetus (fr. cxlv.. Didot) and Democritus (fr. 186, 
Diels) is attributed the saying that ‘ The hopes of 
the educated are better than the wealth of the 
ignorant.’ The saying, ‘The hopes of right* 
thinking men are attainable, those of the foolish 
not* (Democr. fr. 58, Diels), may be ultimately 
derived from Plato’s Philebus, 40 A-B. 

(4) Hope is freely spersonified in Greek poetry, 
and Clytemnestra’s ‘My hope shall never tread 
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the halls of fear ’ (ASsch. Ag. 1434) is as bold as 
Lady Macbeth’s * Was the nope drunk, wherein 
you dressed yourself?’ Hope is represented on a 
marble vase in Home ana on coinB, holding a 
branch in the left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in the thumb and hrst finger of the right, the 
symbolism of which is doubtful (see Roscher, s.v. 
‘Nemesis,’ and M tiller- Wicseler, Denkmaler der 
alien Kunst, Gottingen, 1835-81, ii. fig. 070). 
But there is no evidence of an actual cult in 
Greece. Theognis’ admonition to pray to Hope 
first and last (1146) proves as little as the associa- 
tion, in Anth. Pal. ix. 140, of Elpis with Nemesis, 
oi with Tyche in Anth. Pal. ix. 49 (cf. Roman 
Sepulchral Inscriptions, xi. 0433) and 134, or the 
plural Elpides in Anth. Pal. x, 70 and vii, 420. 
Any half-pei sonified abstraction may be a ‘god’ 
in Greek poetical rhetoric from Euripides down. 

It is otherwise with the Roman Spes, to whom 
a temple was erected m the forum nohtorium m 
258 li C , and who perhaps had a still earlier 
worship indicated by the teim Spes Vetua, referred 
to a distuct near the Porta Labieana. She first 
appears in literature in Plautus {Cist. 070, ‘Spes 
sancta’; cf. Bacch 893, Pseud. 709, Merc. 807, 
Rud. 231). The theory of Preller that she was 
originally a garden-goddess, the farmer’s hope 
of harvest, is rejected by Wissowa and Ax tell 
(Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature , 
Chicago, 1907, p. 18). Whether the more specific 
Bona Spes is an essential part of the conception, 
or a later development, or a mere literary epithet, 
is open to debate. She was worshipped at Ostia 
and Ancia by the Emperors, and appears once in 
the prayers of the Arval Brothers The Romans 
made more of the cult of personified abstractions 
than the Greeks, but even m Latin literature the 
line is hard to draw. In Horace (Odes, I. xxxv. 21) 
and Tibullus (I. i. 9, and II. vi. 20-28), there is 
little to choose between poetic personification and 
oult. The insistent repetition of the name at the 
beginning of the line m the Tibullus passage may 
be nothing more than a literary motif common in 
Latin elegy, and traceable as far back as the 
speech of Nestor in II. xxin. 316 f. 

The relation between these Greek and Roman 
ideas and the Christian virtue of hope does not 
seem to have been adequately studied. It is 
sometimes stated that the symbolism of the anchor 
of hope is classic. But the anchor on Greek coins 
does not appear to be associated with hope, and 
the association in Greek poetry is rare. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1244, ‘the frail hope on 
which we ride ’ is apparently a raft. 

In AEachylus, Ag 505, ‘ when many hopes are 
broken ’ or torn away, the scholiast says tnat the 
metaphor is from an anchor. Epictetus said (fr. 
xxx., Schenkl), ‘We should not moor a ship from 
one anchor, or life from one hope.’ 

Lithraturi. — T his Is given in the article. 

Paul Shorey. 

HOPI.— A body of American Indians, number- 
ing 2218 in 1912 (as compared with 1839 in 1890 
and 1878 in 1904) and occupying, within a reserva- 
tion of 2,472,320 acres in N.E. Arizona, the six 
pueblos of Walpi and Sichumovi on the ‘East 
Mesa,’ Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, and Shipaulovi 
on the ‘Middle Mesa/ and Oraibi on the ‘West 
Mesa/ to which must also be added the Tewan 
pueblo of Hano, a little N. of Sichumovi. Practi- 
cally the sole map of the region is the one herewith 
reproduced from JAEA 1 iv. 

The language of the Hop! belongs to the Sho- 
shonean stock ; yet in their ritual many Keresan 
words occur, ana Zuflian influence is potent, while 

i Special abbreviations employed in this art : imin« 
American Anthropologist; FOMAS’* Field Columbian Museum, 
Anthropological Scries; JABAmJSamal of American Ethno- 
logy and Archaeology. 


there are marked analogues with Nahuatl culture. 
The composite character of (the Hopi is also sub- 
stantiated by their legendary history, which 



represents different portions as coming from widely 
separated parts of the country. 

The term ‘ Hopi/ which theso people prefer, and 
which alone should be applied to them, is a con- 
traction of Hdpitdh, 1 ‘peaceful ones/ or IldpitHh- 
shinumdh, ' peaceful all people ’ ; and the common 
appellation of Moqui (with many variant spellings), 
which means ‘dead’ in Hopi, is an offensive 


misnomer. 

A 8 a tribal name Mogm ' is seemingly of alien origin and of 
undetermined signification— perhaps from the Keresan language 
(Mdsfcha in Laguna, Mo ts in Acoma, M6tsl in Sia, Oochitl and 
San Felipe), whence Espejo’s “ Mohace” and “Mohoce” (1688) 
and Oftate’a “Mohoquf" (1608)* (FewkeB, TIAI 1 660) They 
are known to the Apache also as Earke (‘ live high up on the 
mesas'), and the Zuni sometimes derisively call them Amu- 
kwikwe (‘ smallpox people ’) and Ilapeka (‘ excrement people *) 
The name for their country is Tuaayan (Apache, ‘place of 
isolated buttes’; for further synonyms, see Fewkes, op. cit. 
667 f ) 

i. History. — The districts fiom which the 

S ’ \ries came were, according to Fewkes (19 
W, 582). Tokonabi (S Utah) — Chua, Ala; 
Palatkwabi 8 (S Arizona) and the Little Colorado 
— Fatung, Lengya (?), Patki, Kukuch, Piba, Tuwa, 
Tabo ; the Mrnobi (Rio Grande valley) and New 
Mexican pueblos (Zuni, Acoma, Jemez, etc.) — 
Honau, Kokop, Pakab, Asa, Bull, 8 Honani. The 
order in which these clans reached Tusayan is very 
uncertain (Fewkes, 19 RBEW, 685 f ; for -the 
native traditions, cf. the very full account by 
Stephen, ap. Mmdeleff, 8 RBEW, 18 ft*. ; also Yoth, 
FCmAS viii. 22 ff.), but perhaps the most reliable 
summary is that of Fewkes (AmAn, new series, 
ii. 604 f. ). 

Of the existing Hopi pueblos, Walpi, Shongopovi, 
Mishongnovi, and Oraibi (the Oraibi colonized from 
Shongopovi) were established before 1029 ; Sichu- 
movi (colonized from Walpi) and Shipaulovi (colon- 
ized from Walpi and Mishongnovi) were founded 
about 1750 ; and Hano was built early m the 18th 
cent. (Fewkes, AmAn vii. 414, and 19 RBEW, 
581 f. ; see, further, HAI ii 901, 553 f., i. 871, iL 
142 f., 504, 551, i. 531). The inhabited pueblos 
are elaborately described by Mmdeleff (8 RBEW, 
01-79), who also describes the ruins of Old Walpi, 
Old Mishongnovi, Shit&imu, Awatobi, Kokojpki 
(called by him * Horn House ’), Chackpahu (called 
by him ‘Bat House’), Kawaika (called by him 
Mishiptonga), Moen-kapi, Kwaituki, Tebugldhu, 
Chukubi, and Payupki (op. cit. 46-00; for the 
tradition regarding Payupki, see Stephen, ap. 
Mmdeleff, 40 f.). 

These are only a few of the ruined sites, and to them may be 
added Ohubkwichalobi, Honanki, Kachinba, Kieakobi, Kufcuo 


i The spelling ot Hopi names Is by no means uniform ; in the 
present art. the vowels have their Continental value , v-u in 
r but'; p and b, and t and d, are indistinguishable; temeh in 
‘ohlnk’; in ‘finger'; o»rtin ‘shall*; German ch. 

* For the Hopi tradition of the destruction of Palatkwabi, see 
Voth, FCMAS viii. 48-68. 

> On this clan, traditionally said to be Tewan in origin, and 
to have migrated to Zufii and thence to the Hod, being one of 
the components of the population of Awatobi, see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new ssr., xli. 676-6W. 
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homo, Lengyanobi, Lululongturkwi, Tukinobi. Wukoki, and 
Wukopakabi ; u well u the legendary ntee of Etipsikya and 
Hushkovi, and village* mentioned by the early Spanish writers, 
such as Cuanrabi and Qulaife (of HAI 1. 208, 560, 638, 708, 788, 
704, 778, 11. 884, 076, 1. 442. 601, 860, li. 880, and the reference* 
there given). Mindeleff (19 RBBW, 644) doubts whether any ot 
the ruins of Tusayan are more than 400 years old. 

In 177# or 1775 the Hopi population numbered, 
according to Fr. Escalante, 7494, of whom two- 
thirds were at Oraibi ; in 1780 they had been 
reduced by famine to 798. In 1850, M'Call esti- 
mated their number at 2450 (Bancroft, Hist. 261, 
260, 462, note 28). The first visit after the American 
occupation of Arizona was by Ives m 1858, and m 
1869 an Indian Agency was established for the 
Hopi. See Fewkes, in HAI i. 560-562 ; Bancroft, 
Hist., esp. 46 f., 87 f., 154, 173, 201, 221 f , 225- 
230, 234, 239, 246, 256, 349, 363-367, 391-398, 547 f. 

2. Culture and organization.— The Hopi are 
essentially agricultural, and, at least in its pre- 
sent form, their religion centres in the need for 
rain and in ceremonies designed to promote the 
growth of the harvest. It is maintained by Fewkes 
(Am An ix. 172) that, the further back they are 
traced, the closer is their resemblance to the 
general culture of the so-called cliff-dwellers (cf. 
ERE i 685 tt ), and their history indeed suggests, 
m its stories of the moving of pueblos from low 
ground to the tops of the mesas (as after the mas- 
sacre of the Spanish priests in 1680), the way in 
which the cliff-dwellings came to be constructed. 
The pueblos themselves (on which cf. ERE, loc. 
cit ) are, as Mindeleff points out (19 RBEW, 
639 ff. ), essentially a product of the plateau 
country into which the migrations of the Hopi 
led them. They learned the custom of storing 
giam to provide noth against drought and against 
the forays of hostile tubes, such as the Apache 
and the Ute, and this forced the small vil- 
lages to amalgamate, at first on the foothills, 
and later on the summits of the mesas. Yet the 
necessities of continued agriculture— or, rather, 
horticulture — obliged them to construct summer 
villages near their fields, a notable example being 
the present village of Moen-kapi, about 40 nules 
N.W- of Oraibi (see MindelefT, 8 RBEW, 77-79). 

Within the villages the Hopi are divided into 
•clans,* or win guru, these being descendants of 
sisters ; and into groups of wmgvm from the same 
female ancestor and possessed of a common totem, 
or myumu (Stephen, ap. Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 10). 
The whole Hopi system is, as will be seen (below, 
§ 4), matriarchal, and the form of the Hopi pueblo 
is materially affected by this fact. Accordingly, 
as Mindeleff notes (19 RBEW, 647), 

* M the men who are adopted into it by marriage take up their 
quarters in the family home and children are born to them, 
more space is required. But additional rooms, which are still 
the family property, must be built in the family quarter, and 
by a Iona established rale they must be built adjoining and 
connected with those already occupied. Therefore in each 
village there are constant changes in the plan , new rooms are 
added here, old rooms abandoned there. ... It is not unusual 
to find in an inhabited village a number of rooms under con- 
struction, while within a tew steps or perhaps in the same row 
there are rooms vacant and going to decay.' Since, moreover, 
care is taken, when first laying out the pueblo, to secure sunny 
exposures for entrances and terraces, as well as protection 
against cold and wind, the general growth ot the puebloe has 
been N.W, or 8 E. (Fewkes, AmAn, new senes, vlii 88 ff.). 

In the building of the houses all the heaviest 
work is done by tne men. but the women normally 
do the plastering and all else that their physical 
strength allows, both in the houses ana in the 
lavas, or chambers for ceremonial gatherings and 
the general purposes of a club-house (Mindeleff, 
8 RBEW , 100 n., Illff., where the simple rites 
connected with building are also given). 

An instrument peculiar to the Hopi among the 
American Indians is the putshkohu, or ‘ rabbit 
stick * (represented in the accompanying cut from 
a specimen in the collection of the U.S. Govern- 
ment), which 


4 is delivered in the same way as the Australian [boomerang], 
and its course after it strikes the ground often brings It to 
the right or left of the thrower ana nearer to him than the 
farthest point reached in its flight. It makes one or more 
revolutions in its flight toward a rabbit, and if it does not 
strike the animal directly, its rapid gyration when it touches the 



ground makes probable the hitting of any object within several 
feet So far as is known this is the only aeroplane club used 
in America. The material is Gamboll’s oak (Quereus gambelu), 
and a branch of the proper curve is selected for its manufao- 
ture. One end is cut to form a handle, and the club is usually 
varniBhed with resin and painted with an invariable design in 
black, red, and green Of late years a rabbit figure is fre- 
quently painted thereon The weapon has a religious sig- 
nificance, probably arising from its use in ceremonial rabbit 
hunts’ (Hough, HAI ii 348). The putshkohu constitutes 
part of the equipment of the Makto and Tcillkomato kachiuaal 
(Fewkes, tl RBEW, 113, 116, plates xlix., li ). 

3. Birth, naming, and initiation.— The par- 
turient mother is usually attended by her mother 
(or, if her mother is dead, by her aunt or other 
female lelative), who is not, however, generally 
present during actual parturition, except m a case 
of difficult labour or the like. The father like- 
wise remains away under ordinary circumstances. 
After the child has been born, its head and the 
head of the mother are washed with amole suds, 
and the infant's body is rubbed with ashes, after 
which an ear of maize is placed in its cradle to 
guard it. The care of the new-born child devolves 
mainly upon the paternal grandmother (or, if Bhe 
is dead, upon her sister or other female relative 
on the father’s side), and until the 5th day the 
mother must not see the sun or receive any solar 
light. On the 6th day the washing is repeated, 
as well as on the 10th, 15th, and 20th. During 
this period the mother may eat no meat or salted 
food, and all sustenance must be prepared, at 
least in part, with a decoction of juniper leaves ; 
and for these 20 days the mother is, furthermore, 
forbidden to be barefoot. Shortly after birth four 
horizontal lines are drawn upon the wall of the 
room, these being called the child’s 4 house,’ and 
on each of the days of washing one of these lines 
is solemnly effaced— a ceremony whose real mean- 
ing is still unknown 3 — and is offered to the rising 
sun with a prayer for old age. 

The 20th day marks the purification of the 
mother, the naming of the child, and its pre- 
sentation to the sun. On this day both mother 
and child are again solemnly washed, the former 
also being obliged to stand over a steaming vessel 
into whicn juniper is thrown, thus receiving the 
final purification. The bowl with its contents, 
together with sweepings and everything connected 
with the mother during her ntual impurity, is 
then thrown away without ceremony. The after- 
birth, which has been kept until this time, is 
sprinkled with sacred meal, a feather is added, 
and the whole is rolled together, waved over the 
mother’s head, and carried away to be shaken out 
or buried by the paternal godmother. When the 
latter returns, she rubs the mother's arms, neck, 
and face, and the child’s face (on the Middle Mesa 
she takes ears of maize and makes four passes over 
the front of the child, without touching it, from 
head to foot), and with prayer-meal and ears of 
maize she makes some such prayer as, 4 May you 
live to be old, may you have good maize, may you 
keep well, and now I name you N.’ All the other 

1 On kachinas see artt. Cauwda* (American), vol. ill. p. 67, 


and Drama (American), vol. iv. p 871 f. 

2 It may be qneried whether these lines do not represent 
the four * houses,' or stages, of the Hopi creation legends. 
On the child’s 4 house,’ seevoth, FOMAS n. ii. 49. 
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women belonging to the father’s elan do likewise, 
one of the many names thus given being finally 
selected to be borne until initiation into one of the 
fraternities. The child is now placed in its cradle, 
and, when the father (whose presence or absence 
daring these ceremonies has been immaterial), 
announces sunrise, the infant is carried by the 
godmother, escorted by the mother, bearing prayer- 
meal. The face of the child is uncovered, and the 
godmother and mother pray over the meal and 
cast it towards the rising sun (on the Middle Mesa 
the godmother plants two bahos [on which see 
below, g ii]— one for the mother and one for the 
child). 

Meanwhile, provision has been made for a feast, 
in which nuqkwibi (stew of mutton and shelled 
maize) and pxkami (sweet mush) are indispensable. 
The first morsel of each food is given in sacrifice 
to the snn, and the child then receives a small bit. 
After the feast, when the mother has returned 
a larger portion of maize meal than was given her 
for her child, the guests return to their own homes. 

About the age of eight or ten, children undergo 
what may be the survival of an initiation rite. In 
the course of the Powamfi ceremony the children 
are led into the presence of the two Tuflwup kaehmas 
either by their mothers or by their godfathers (god- 
mothers m the case of gills). The children, who 
carry ears of maize, a handful of prayer- meal, etc , 
are then flogged by the kaehmas with yucca whips, 
the boys severely, the girls more gently. After 
them tne godfathers (but not the godmothers) are 
whipped, and then men with various ailments. 
Previous to this whipping the children have be- 
lieved that the kaehmas are real ; after it they 
know that they are in reality only personations 
(Fewkes, 15 JtBEW, 283-285, U BBEW, 36, 69; 
Voth, FCMAS III. ii. 103 f.). 

Children are initiated into the various fraterni- 
ties at about the age of fifteen or eighteen, and 
they then receive tne names by which they are 
permanently known (for the initiation rites of 
the Antelope fraternity, see Fewkes, Stephen, and 
Owens, JAEA iv. 62-65). ‘ All H6pi proper names 
have some reference to the name of the Name 
Giver, never, unless coincidently, to the clan totem 
of the Bearer of the name* (Voth, FCMAS VI. iii. 
68). The real meaning of these names varies 
according to the clans which give them ; and, even 
when the meaning of the individual components 
of proper names is known, grammatical vagueness 
often renders precise determination of the meaning 
of the whole very doubtful. 

4. Marriage. — The matriarchy of the Hopi 
comes strongly to the fore in their marriage cus- 
toms. The choice of partner usually depends upon 
the youth and maiden concerned, hut the actual 
proposal is generally broached by the girl or by her 
representatives. Gifts sire exchanged, but there 
is no marriage by purchase. Marriage is rare in 
summer or late spring, but is common in autumn 
or winter, when agriculture is at a standstill. 
Escorted by her mother (or, if she is dead, by her 
annt), the girl goes to her future husband’s house, 
where she grinds maize for three days, during which 
time she is expected to talk as little as possible. 
On the morning of the fourth day the heads of the 
pair are washed by their respective future mothers- 
m-law, 1 after which they pray, casting the sacred 
meal towards the dawn. After a wedding break- 
fast a mixture of lime, blaek stuff, etc. , is thrown 
1 At Oroibi, after thi* first washing separately, 'usually the 
hair of the young couple is then washed thoroughly together 
In each bowl, and this hair washing, and especially the washing 
of the two heads in the same bowl, is Mia to be the "crucial 
moment” In which the two are supposed to "beoome one” * 



at one another by the older female relatives of the 
pair, especially of the bride, and by the father 
of the groom, this solitary (‘representative of the 
sterner sex soon having the woist of the encounter. 
A few days later it is announced that the cotton 
for the bride’s garments is to be spun. This work 
is performed by the men in the kivas, their food 
being cooked by the women in the bride’s house. 
Her costume itself is made by the groom, assisted 
by his male relatives, especially the father. After 
it is completed— a task that may require several 
weeks— the bride, whose hair has meanwhile been 
dressed in the married women’s style of two coils 
hanging down in front instead of the girls’ side 
whorls in imitation of squash blossoms, returns to 
her mother’s house, whither Bhe is followed, during 
the day, by her husband. She is required to give 
his family a large compensation, usually in ground 
maize. The newly wedded pair live with the 
bnde’s mother until they can provide a home of 
their own. When sick, the groom returns to his 
mother’s house, and he is even frequently regarded 
as an outsider in his wife’s home. Among the 
Hopi pre-nuptial life is usually chaste, but, though 
unchastity is disapproved, it is condoned if mar- 
riage follows. If, however, illegitimate children 
are born, they enjoy the same legal status as 
others, m consequence of the matriarchal system 
in vogue among the Hopi. 

The average Hopi family consists of 6 5 persons, 
and the population is gradually increasing ; stei- 
llity is somewhat rare ; cases of voluntary abortion 
are not unknown (A. Hrdlifika, Physioloqical and 
Medical Observations [—Bull. S4 BE], Washing- 
ton, 1908, pp. 42 f., 6, 62, 164). A remarkable 
pathological feature is the prevalence of albinism, 
which is restricted almost entirely to the Hopi 
and the Zuiii, the proportion among the former 
being 5 5 per 1000, and no marked increase or de- 
crease being perceptible. Although albinos are 
not despised, and may marry those of normal 
oolour, they themselves are very sensitive. Their 
marriages are frequently barren or their families 
are unusually small (ib. 191 tf ) ; and it is believed 
that albinism may be a punishment for the mother’s 
violation of some tabu (54). According to the 
report of Dr. Jacob Breid, dated 4th Feb. 1905 
(reproduced by HrdliSka, Table 9), out of a Hopi 
! population of 1878, there were then 6 cases of com- 
plete albinism for each sex (2 each of children and 
3 each of adults), 4 of goitre (female adults), 2 of 
epilepsy (1 child of each sex), 4 of idiocy for each 
sex (3 each of children and 1 each of adults), 1 deaf 
and dumb female child, 5 cases of spinal curvature 
(3 males and 2 females), and 67 of tuberculosis- 
24 pulmonary (males : children 3, adults 9 ; females : 
children 4, adults 8) ; 26 of bones and joints (males : 
children 10, adults 5 ; females : children 8, adults 
3) ; 17 glandular (males : children 4, adults 1 ; 
females : children 8, adults 4). 

5. Burial.— The hair of the corpse is washed and 
dressed ; the chin and the lower cheeks are painted 
black ; the brow is bound with a cotton cord ; the 
face is covered with a rain-cloud masque ; the 
body is bent together, tied, and wrapped ; and 
prayer-sticks are placed in the hand. There is 
crying and mourning after death, but no screaming 
or loud lamenting, although there is wailing during 
the washing of the body and on anniversaries or 
the death, professional mourners being not un- 
known (A. C. Fletcher, in HAIL 962). The adult 
dead are buried at night or early morning in a 
sitting posture, facing the east, in graveyards on 
the slope of the mesas or of hills near them, or 
they may simply be laid in crevioes in the rock j 
the former is the normal practice at Mishongnovi 
and Oraibi, the latter at Sbongopovi. The sonl is 
afforded communication with the outer world by a 
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■tick touching the body and projecting above the 
ground ; and dishes, often filled with food, as well 
as a few petty ornaments, are placed by the grave, 
which usually has some mark indicating to what 
fraternity its occupant belonged. The graveyards 
are utterly neglected. The faces of children dying 
before initiation into any of the fraternities are not 
painted, nor do their foreheads have the cotton 
cord. Their bodies are thrust into rock-crevices. 

On the 3rd day after death the last food- and 
prayer-offerings are prepared for the dead. The 
latter consist of a double green baho , a single 
black baho (the chochokpi, or * seat ’), an eagle 
breath-feather (the puhu, or ‘road’), and about 
six nakvakvosis (a sort of prayer- beaier). The 
‘road’ the father, brother, or uncle of the de- 
ceased 

' places on the ground west of the grave, the thin string point- 
ing westward. From this road he sprinkles a meal lino west- 
ward denoting the continuation of the road According to a 
belief of the Hopi, the hikvsi (breath or soul [on which see 
below, } tg]) of the deceased ascends early the next morning 
from the grave, partakes of the hikvsi of the food, mounts the 
hikvsi of the scat, and then travels along the road to the masski 
(skeleton house), taking the hikvsi of the double baho along as 
an offering In the case of the death of a small child that has 
not yet been initiated into any societies, the road is made from 
the grave towards the home of the child, because it is believed 
that the soul of that child returns to the bouse of Its parents 
and is reinc irnated in the next ohild that is born in that 
family Until that time the little soul is believed to hover 
over the house It is said that when an unusual noise is 
heard in the house, for instance a crackling In the roof, they 
think the little soul is moving about, and the mother then 
often secretly deposits a pinch of food on the floor in some 
part of the house for her departed child When I asked one 
time what became of that child-soul in case no further birth 
took place in the family, I was told that in such a case the 
soul remained near the house until its mother died, who then 
took the Jutlo soul with her to the other world * (Voth, FOMAS 
xi. 11. 108) 

6 . Religion : general character ; ancestor - 
worship.— Hopi religion is broadly characterized 
by Fewkes (JAFL xi. 180 ff., 19 EBE W, 625) as 
based on a composite totemism overlaid with rites 
for rain and corn, the two prime necessities of the 
aiid environment. There is also some trace of a 
form of ancestor-worship in so far as the dead are 
apparently represented by the gnelupki, or crooks, 
placed about the altar of the Antelope fraternity 
— the shortest being for the oldest, since old a< r e 
is most bowed — and the use of the gnelupki by the 
supervisor of snake-racers may have a similar im- 
plication (Fewkes, Stephen, and Owens, JAEA 
lv. 23, 75; Voth, FOMAS ill. iv. 311). Again, 
at the feast connected with the Humiskacluna and 
Nimankachina one of the kaclunas, who are also 
connected with the ancestor-cult, collects from the 
bowls of food given by each woman a pinch of 
every sort, this being placed in a shrine in a lock- 
crevice ‘as food for the “early dead’” (Fewkes, 
JAEA li. 43) ; while daring the building of a 
house the future ownei takes some food and places 
it in a niche of the unfinished wall (Fewkes, JAFL 
x. 198 f). 

7 . Sympathetic magic. — All Hopi ritual is per- 
meated with the concept of sympathetic magic. 
Fewkes observes ( AmAn , new senes, iii. 211) that 
every Hopi clan owns sacred objects which 

‘are thought to possess magical powers by the use of which 
the priests con obtain sacred results, are almost universally 
totemic, and are intimately connected with the ancients, 
the worship of whom runs through all Hopi ritual.’ He 
happily compares these objects— called wimir — with the Aus- 
tralian ekunnga (on which see ERE 11. 244b) When the 
clans combined, the wimt passed Into the possession of priest 
fraternities, and are revered by several cfans, although still 
owned by the descendants of the clans which Introduced 
them. 

Fewkes also suggests that in the dramatio attack 
upon the bearers o? the sun-shield in the Soyaluflya 
rite there is a representation of an onslaught on 
the sun by hostile powers, and that the purpose of 
the dramatization is to draw back tho luminary 
from its threatened disappearance (15 EBEW, 
vol. vi.— 50 


271 f., AmAn xi. 102). In like manner the drench- 
ing with water and filth in the couise of the 
WUwttchimti ceremony is probably a rain-charm 
(Fewkes, Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist. xxvi. 436, 
448). Again, smoking is 

‘ a ceremonial religious custom ; the pipe is the O'-mow-uh 
(cloud-god), aud the smoke the rain cloud * 'The smoke Carnes 
the prayer from the chief ; It transfers the wish of the smoker 
to tbs object; moreover, it la a cloud, and 1s symbolically 
efficacious In bringing that which clouds produce — rain ' 
(Fewkes, JAEA 11 124, AmAn , new series, iv. 604, note 2; 
cf iii 222, 445) Moreover, as Fewkes says (AmAn x. 144), 

‘ the most prominent symbols and figurines on several Tusayan 
altars of widely different societies refer to the sun, rain-clouds, 
and the fertilization, growth, and maturity of corn Masked 
performers represent aupcrnaturala connected with the pro- 
duction of the latter. The ceremonial acts about the altars 
or In the public exhibitions have one intent, to affect the gods 
who control these necessities In their complicated rites the 
priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral cere- 
monies, and are guided in their presentation by current 
legends Personifications, masked or unmasked, are therefore 
introduced that the performance may be more realistic— a 
more accurate reproduction of the ancient ’ The whole prin- 
ciple ol the Hopi ‘altar’ is based upon this concept of sympa- 
thetic magic (see EllB 1 836) Women do not enter the kivas 
except to renovate them annually at the Powamft, and m the 
course of some of the other festivals when their presence la 
necessary (Mindeleff, 8 11DEW, 129, 184). 

8 . Mythology. — It is scarcely possible, in our 
present state of knowledge, to give any list of the 
worshipful beings of the Hopi. We nave, for in- 
stance, Cotokinunwh (‘ Sky -heart ’), this being also 
the llopi name for the Christian God (Fewkes, 
JAFL xv. 24, note 2 ; on the possible influence of 
Christianity upon the concept of Cotokinufiwfl, see 
Fewkes, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Ihst. xxvi. 445); 
Muyinwfl, the god of growth ; Omowfth, the rain- 
god of the cardinal points ; Pnlulukofi, the Plumed 
Serpent; tho war-gods Puiikoiihoya and Paluna- 
lioya ; Masaufl, the god of the under world ; 
Kokyanwuqti, the Spider-Woman ; Huzruwuqti, 
the ‘Woman of Hard Substances’; Hahaiwuqti, 
the Old Woman, etc. Yet, as Fewkes declares 
(AmAn, new senes, iii. 214), 

* although apparently very complicated. llopi mythology in re- 
ality is simple, as most of the names of the gods are attnbutal 
Especially is this true of the Sky- and Earth-gods, the names of 
which are numerous and perplexing. It would, m fact, scorn 
that every clan had its own name for each of these gods, and 
it is this multiplicity of names which makes a proper identifica- 
tion very difficult Every clan had a great Sky-god and an 
Earth-god or goddesb, the former being the father, the latter 
the mother of all minor gods Each clan also had its totemic 
ancestral members— the ancients, male and female— resembling 
each other in type but not in name. Three supernatural^, 
differing in name and personation, appear in connection with 
most llopi altars These three are (a) Sky-god, (b) Earth god, 
and (c) Cultus hero or heromo. They are personated symboli- 
cally and may be represented by a human being, a graven image, 
or a pioture, or by all these combined * 

An important feature of Hopi mythology is the 
pairing 0 ? divinities into male and female, so that 
Stephen (ap. Fewkes, JAEA ii. 153, note) could 
observe that 


‘ there are numerous dual gods These are not good and bad, 
but male and female, as expressing essential completeness 
There is no male deity without a corresponding female counter- 
part, but there are one or two which would seem to indicate 
that the two were united in one being. ... In one or two 
instances two male deities are associated, but each of these has 
also a corresponding female deity known by the termination 
md-nd (• maid ’].... D&'-wd, the sun, and his male relative, 
Tdi-o-wi, divide the task of bearing the shining shield across 
the sky, each carrying it four days alternately ’ Further- 
more, Fewkes suggests (AmAn v 17, note 8) that the Plumed 
Serpent (Palultikon) is the dualistio counterpart to the earth. 

9 . Totemism. — It has already been observed 
(above, § 6 ) that the basis of the Hopi religion is 
totemistic — a totemism which 


‘ has become the worship of anthropomorphic parents, male and 
female, a reverence which amounts to worship of the souls of 
the dead ; of beasts or animals as sharing In part a supernatural 
element possibly due to metempsychosis , and of the great 
elements foreign to simple totemism ’ (Fewkes, JAFL x 1 194). 

The principle of totemism comes conspicuously 
to the tore in the famous snake ceremony, where, 
according to Fewkes® (19 EBEW, 1008 f.), the 
presence of -snakes 
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1 if generally supposed to show that this rite Is a form of snake 
worship. It ts rather a worship of the ancestors of the Snake 
clans, which are anthropo roomorpblo beings, called the Snake 
youth and the 8nake maid ; but neither of these represents the 
Great Snake, nor has their worship anything to do with that of 
this personage, who was introduced into Hopi mythology and 
ritual by the Kain-cloud clans.’ 

This totemism is also the keynote of the cere- 
monial washing of the snakes m the kivas before 
the public celebrations (on this see Fewkes, AmAn 
xi. 313-318). 

io. Nature-worship.— Like Hopi mythology in 
general, and like their altars, their conception of 
the Sky-god is, at least in its present form, com- 
posite. The general system of * Sky-God Persona- 
tions in Hopi Worship’ has been discussed in detail 
by Fewkes (JAFL xv. 14-32) The sun is his shield 
oi masque, ‘ a visible symbol of the magic power 
of the Say-god conceived of as an anthropomorphic 
being* (14). Ahlila, the Sun-god of the kaehina 
f Ians, returns in the PowamO ; and, when Eototo, 
the Germ-god and the ruler of the under world, 
leads these clan ancients in their westward de- 
pat tuie at the Nimunkachirta, he can only be 
deemed the sain© deity under another aspect (19. 
24) Indeed, the kachinas in general are connected 
with the solar cult. In the bird-men represented 
in the Soyaluiia we again see a personation of the 
Sky-god (20 f . ) ; and, when feather designs are 
found on almost three-quarters of all ancient Hopi 
decorated ware, while over two-thirds of the animal 
pictogranhs on pottery represent avian forms, we aro 
hero to find yet another mode of representation of 
the same deity (Fewkes, AmAn xi. 1-14), and it is 
for this leason that turkeys and, next to them in 
importance, eagles (m ancient times probably 
parrots as woll) aro kept for their feathers, which 
are used in the preparation of bahos (on which see 
below, § n) and in countless ceremonies (Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, u. 09O-7O7). 1 The Plumed 
Snake (Pahlliikofi), which in the Paluliikoftti re- 
ligious ceremony emerges from sun-symbols and 
knocks over a symbolic field of maize, is a repre- 
sentation of the fcjky-god wielding the lightning 
(Fewkes, JAFL xv. 29) ; and the Bird-Snake per- 
sonation in the Soyalufia at Walpi represents the 
lotuin of the Sun-god (28), for 

* the serpent represents the lightning, one attribute of the Sky- 
god, ana the bird, another ; combined we have tho Bird Serpent, 
the great Sky-god of those Hopi clans whose ancestors once 
lived in the " far south " [t s. Falatkwabl] ' (81) 

An extremely interesting cult in this connexion 
is that of the Alosaka, the ancestors of the AaltCl 
(‘ Horn-Men ’), who, in their personations— espe- 
cially at Mishongnovi, where the oult was intro- 
duced by the Patufi, the founders of the pueblo — 
wear close-fitting wicker caps bearing large curved 
projections of buckskin, painted white, and re- 
sembling tho horns of the mountain Bheep, which 
tho AaltCl imitate in some of their aotions. In 
Walpi the cult survives in the ceremonies of the 
Lefikapi, WUwilcliimti, and Soyalufia (see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, i. 624). Like the other horned 
gods— Aliula, Calako, Tufiwup, and the Natackas 
— the Alosaka are intimately connected with the 
sun. At the same time, they represent the moun- 
tain sheep, and their cult is a highly modified form 
of animal totemism, while the purpose of the rites 
performed in this cult is the germination and 
growth of seeds— particularly maize — and the 
bringing of rain. 

xx. Sacrifice and prayer.— Reference has been 
made above (§ 6) to coses of sacrifice to the dead ; 
but the most important form of Hopi sacrifice is 
that to the deities. At many feasts the first 
morsel is taken by the head pnest and set on one 
1 All the full grown eaglet in the pueblos are killed, by 
choking only, on the day after thatf imankachina, and whistles 
of eagle bone are U8ed In many ceremonies (Vojjb, FCMAS xu 


side, probably as a sacrifice (Fewkes, JAEA ii. 
29 f. ; cf. above, §§ 3, 6). When departing from or 
returning to the pueblo, a stick or stone is thrown 
on a pile of such objects, especially at shrines of 
Masaufi, the god of the under world (Fewkes, 
JAFL x. 196, JAEA iv. 41, note 1), for whom bits 
of food are placed in the rafters of the house, that 
he may not hasten the departure of any of the 
family to the under world (Mindeleff, 8 BBEW, 
102)5 the ‘prayer-meal,’ which is so important 
throughout Hopi ritual, is also to be considered a 
form of sacrifice, as is the baho, which is presently 
to be noted (Fewkes, JAFL x. 190-200). In 1892, 
Fewkes witnessed a dog sacrifice at Sichumovi; 
and certain details in the treatment of rabbits 
after their death in the ceremonial rabbit-hunts 
may point to a former system of animal sacrifice. 
At the present time such sacrifice is rare ; and, if 
it does occur, its type is highly modified (ib. 189). 
It is also noteworthy that the Hopi have a tradi- 
tion of human sacrifice in connexion with their 
deluge legend. 

An interesting object, which seems to be the 
medium between sacrifice and prayer, is the baho, 
or ‘ prayer-stick,’ which bears the prayers to the 
deities. These ‘ prayer-sticks ’ are not confined to 
the Hopi, but aie found also among the Navaho 
and Apache, with analogues among many other 
stocks (Hough, HAI ii. 304 ; Solberg, AA xxxii. 
73). These bahos, which range from a few cm. 
to 4 m. in length, are ordinarily double, ‘male’ 
and ‘female,’ bound together, and are made of 
sprigs of various sorts of willow and cottonwood 
tiees, being adorned with pine needles, eagle 
feathers, etc , and painted in various colours. 1 
They are prepared with fasting and other purifica- 
tions, but are seldom made for the personal advan- 
tage of their manufacturer, being rather for others 
(cf., for an example, above, § 3), the personal 
prayer - bearer, or nakvakvosi, being somewhat 
similar ; after they have been used, their sanctity 
is at an end. The bahoa are placed in clefts m 
the rocks, in sacred spots and shrines, etc., usually 
in honour of specific deities or by special societies, 
and on certain ceremonial occasions. While they 
are being made or set in place, prayers are mur- 
muied over them, and, in their symbolism of 
colour, components, etc., the Hopi see a medium 
between him who prays and his god, so that they 
are a strengthening of the verbal prayer and the 
bearer of the petition in permanent form (Solberg, 
60-69). 

Like the prayer -meal, the bahos are regarded by 
Fewkes ( 16 BBEW, 297 ; cf. JAEA ii. 30, note 3) 
as ‘ sacrifice by symbolic substitution ’ 5 and he 
continues : 

1 Offerings o( corn or meal would be natural among an agricul- 
tural people like the Hopi. Substitutes for buman sacrifice to 
the gods were sometimes made by the Aztecs in the form of 
dough images, so that the method of substitution, common in 
Europe, was not unknown in Amerioa [see, further, ERE lii. 
00 b J. . , . In these dayi sacrifice has come to be a symbolic sub- 
stitute of products of the field— corn, flour, or pahoe— still 
retaining, however, the names “ male’’ and “female,” and with 
a human face painted on one end of the prayer-atiok.’ Hie 
snake-whips are also to be regarded, according to Fewkes (toe. 
ext.), as true bahos. 

Yet another form of substitutional sacrifice is 
seen by Fewkes ( JAFL x. 193) in the tihus, or 
dolls, which, carved especially at the PowamO, 
P&lttlttkofiti, and Nimankachma, and presented 
to the little girls, are ‘simulacra of tne gods,’ 

1 The pine needles are brought from the San Francisco Moun- 
tains ; certain seeds from the region south of Holbrooke, Aricona 
(100-120 miles from Walpi); ochre from Tefka (several days 
distant) ; and the oolouring materials— red hematite and green 
malachite— often from the Havasupai (N.W. Arizona), etc. On 
the sites of Homolobi, Shakwabalyaki, and Chubkwichalobi, 
Fewkes (AmAn tx. 860-367) found Pacino coast shells, such as 
Petwnew.ua giganteue, Conus prineeps, Hahotu fulgent, Ohva 
Mat ula, and O. triplicate, which he believes tohaie been brought 
by tbs Hopi in their migrations from the south. 
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and are analogous to the dough images of the 
Aztecs. * 

As a single example of the many verbal Hopi 

ravers may be cited the following, used at the 

nake and Flute ceremonies and recorded by 
Dorsey, FCMAS iii. 213 : 

•Now wo Joyfully and encouraged are going to perform a 
ceremony here. May these clouds from the four world quarters 
have pity on us I May the rain-water meander through our 
fields and our crops t And then the corn, quickly having seeds, 
our children will eat ; and they being satisfied, we shall also eat 
and be satisfied. And then after that it shall mature and we 
shall gather it In and put it up in our houses, and after that we 
shall eat and live on it. Therefore we are happy, and being 
strong shall perform this ceremony.* 

12. Purification.— Ritual purity is as necessary 
to the Hopi as to any other people. Before many 
ceremonies continence is obligatory. At the con- 
clusion of some ceiemonies, particularly the Snake 
ceremony, before there can do a return to the ordi- 
nary mode of life, it is requisite to remove all that 
has been associated with tiie individual during the 
sacred period, this being accomplished by the 
taking of a strong emetic. It must also be noted 
that expectoration forms a portion of a number 
of rites, apparently with a religious signification 
(Fewkes, JAEA ii. 76, 93, 98, 103). 

13. Symbolism and sinistration. — Symbolism, 
here a side of sympathetic magic (see above, § 7), 
runs tlirough all Hopi ritual. The connexion of 
feathers with the sun has already been noted 
(above, § 10). Passing mention may be made of 
the representation of lightning by the snake (see 
above, § io), as well as of the numerous rain-cloud 
symbols, such as the terraced forms found on many 
of the kachma masques, and the rich symbolism 
of the altars. To give a full account of Hopi sym- 
bolism woald practically be synonymous with de- 
tailing the entire ceremonial system of this people 
(cf. Fewkes, AmAn v. 9-26). 

As a single concrete example of Hopi symbolism 
we may cite that of the sipapuh, the representa- 
tion, in the floor of the Kiva, of the aperture 
through which mankind reached the surface of 
the earth. 1 According to Mindeleff ( 8 RBEW , 
136), 

'The sipapuh, with its cavity beneath the floor, is certainly 
regarded as indicating the place of beginning, the iowest house 
under the earth, the abode of Myuingwa, the Creator ; the main 
or lower floor represents the eeoond stage , and the elevated 
section of the floor is made to denote the third stage, where 
animals were created. Mr Stephen observed, at the New Year 
festivals, that animal fetiches were set in groups upon this plat- 
form. It is also to be noted that the ladder leading to the 
surface u invariably made of pine, and always rests upon the 
platform, never upon the lower floor, and in their traditional 
genesis it ip stated that the people climbed up from the third 
bouse (stage) by a ladder of pine, a»d through such an opening 
as the kiva hatchway , only most of the stories indicate that the 
oponlng was round. The outer world is the fourth world, or 
that now occupied.’ 

Symbolism likewise attaches to the cardinal 
points, of which the Hopi recognize six : north, 
west, south, east (in the order named), above, and 
below. The north really lies between the true 
north and west, being determined at Tusayan 
• by the notch on the horizon from whioh the sun sets in the 
summer solstice ; the second (west) by its setting In the wmter ; 
the third by its rising in winter; the fourth by its rising in 
summer * (Fewkes, JAFL vi. 270, note). Each of these cardinal 
points has its own symbolic colour : north, yellow , west, blue 
or green ; south, red ; east, white ; above, all oolour ; below, 
black (HA1 L 825). 

A remarkable feature of Hopi ceremonial is the 
fact that circumambnlation (q.v.) is performed 
sinistrally— north, west, south, east. This ex- 
tremely curious phenomenon has been studied by 
Fewkes {JAFL v. 33-42), his conclusion being that 
the north forms the initial point because, according 
to Hopi tradition, the sipapuh of the creation 
legend is far away to the nortn, whence even those 

1 Ths tipamih is associated, in the Indian mind, with the 
orifice through which individuals are born (Fewkes, JAEA 11. 

Wb 


races which, according to tradition, came from the 
south originally emerged. 1 

If this be so, it may perhaps be suggested that the reason 
why the west was taken os the next point, instead ot the 
customary east, was because the legends of the cult heroes — 
notably the Snake— represent them as Journeying toward the 
west, the region associated with the dead (Votb, FCMAS m. iv. 
311, note 6). 

14. Fire, bull-roarer, games.— The ritual pre- 
paration of fire among the Hopi, as at the Wtiwii- 
chirati and Sumaikoh, is by the drill method, and, 
os in India, the sticks are ‘male’ and ‘female* 
(Fewkes, AmAn, new series, iii. 445 ; cf. EliE vi. 
26 b , 29*). 

The bull-roarer (q.v.) is an important feature of 
Hopi ceremonies. It is regarded 

1 as a prayer-stick of the thunder and its whizzing noise os 
representing the wind that accompanies thunderstorms ’ The 
Xiopi ‘ make the tablet portion from a piece of lightning-riven 
wood, and measure the length of the string from the heart to 

^ 

the tips of the fingers of the outstretched hand ’ (Hough, in 
11 AI 1. 170 f ). As is shown by the accompanying out of the 
bull-roarer from a Hopi painting of the Tcolawitze kachino, the 
Hopi bull roarer is, in many cases, markedly of the lain-charm 
type, having a terraced top to represent rain clouds find bearing 
the lightning snake (see Fewkes, U RBEW, plates ill , xxx., 
xxxv , xlvi , xhui,, lvui ) 

The games of the Hopi have been fully con- 
sidered oy Culm, in his ‘ Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians * [=24 11BEW [1907]), among these games 
being archery (390), ball race (666, 678 f.), bean 
shooter (760), buzz (765), cat’s cradle (774 ; said by 
the Zufii to have been taught by the Spider Woman 
to her children, the twin War Gods [761, 779]), dice 
(160-166), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339, 
357-364), hoop and pole (495-498), races (807), 
shinny (633-635), stilts (731), tops (743 f.). At 
least some of these games are regarded by Culm 
as possessing a religious connotation, as ball race 
(666), double ball (649), bidden ball (337-339), and 
hoop and pole (424-426 ; cf. also 34, 433, 441). 

Among the Hopi games, mention should also be 
made of a children’s dance, called wahikwinema, 
or ‘ we-go-throwing dance,’ fiom the fact that pifion 
knots are tossed to the spectators at its close. 
It is a secular imitation of the kachma dance, 
and, when observed by Fewkes on 16 Jan. 1900 
{AmAn, new series, iv. 609 f. ; cf. 21 RBEW, 30), 
was performed by about 15 boys and girls, wear- 
ing ceremonial kilts and blankets, with painted 
bodies and with feathers in their hair, but without 
masques. The little girls play with tihus, or dolls, 
which are generally made by the participants in 
the Powamd, Paliiliikofiti, and Nimankachina, but 
which possess no religious significance of value 
(Fewkes, AE vii. 45-74). 

13. Anthropology and eschatology. — The theo- 
logical anthropology of the Hopi is thus described 
by Fewkes {AmAn ix. 161 f ) : 

' The modern Hopi recognize in man a double nature, corre- 
sponding to body and soul, and to the latter they are said to 
give the expressive name breath-body This breath-body roan 
shares with organic and inorganio nature, and it likewise forms 
an essential part of objects ofhuman manufacture. The figures 
which are so constant and prominent on altars have breath- 
bodies, and it is this essenoe, not the idol, which is worshipped 
The prayer-bearer, or paho, has likewise a breath-body, and 
this is the essential part of the offering taken from the shrine 
by the god to whom it i* addressed The material stick re- 
mains in the shrine ; the supernatural is taken by the God. 

It is the breath-body or shade of man which passes at death 
through the sipapuh, or gateway, to the under-world, the place 
of its genesis before it was embodied as well aa the post- 
mortem home. In this future abode, in their coitus of the 
dead, these shades or spirits live, engaged in the same pursuit* 
they followed on earth. Even the different religious sodalities 
perform there much the same rites as in the upper-world, hot 

1 The place of emergence wof the Grand Oafion ot the Colorado, . 
whence also came the white men, who went to the east (Fewkes, 1 
AmAn, new aeries, i. 683, note 3). 
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to correlated with the imagination of the priest who may tell you 
of them ’ 

The best summary of Honi concepts of the future 
lifo is that of Voth ( FCMAS XI. ii. 99} : 

'The belief in a future state and in a continued existence 
after death is well defined in the religious conception and in 
many rltos and ceremonies of the Hopl That part of man 
whioh they believe to be Immortal they call hikvit. ... In its 
practical application the hlkvsi is to the Ilopi what to us is the 
soul in its ethical sense. At death the hlk\ si leaves the body 
When asked whether it is this hlkvsi or the deceased person 
that continues to live in the skeleton house, the average Hop) 
may get oonfusod. He knows that the body of the dead 
decays, and believes that It is by virtue or through the part 
that esoapos from the body through the mouth at death, that the 
dead continue their existence in the future world. The details, 
with regard to this fact, are more or less vague in the mind or 
the Hopi, and vary considerably in the different traditions, 
clans and villages r Ten Broeck (ap. Schoolcraft, Ind Tribes, 
iv (Philadelphia, 1854] 86) reports a belief of the Hopi that at 
death they would be changed into animals, plants, or things 

With regurd to the under world ( mnsski , or 
‘skeleton house ’), it is believed by the llopi that 
the seasons aie reversed — when it is summer above, 
it is winter below. On asking why the five sum- 
mer ‘moons’ are named like those of the winter 
‘moons/ Fowkos (16 RUE IV, 258) received 

•this interesting hint, dropped by one of the priests • “When 
we of the upper world," he said, “are celebrating the whiter 
Pa moon the people of the under world are engaged in the ob- 
servance oL the Snake or Flute, and vice versa ” The cere 
monials in the two worlds are synchronous. “That is the 
reason," said my informant, “that we make the Snake or 
Flute pahos during the winter season, although the dance is 
not celebratod until the corresponding month of the following 
summer " 

From their many stories of the under world I am led to 
believe that the liopl oonsider it a countuparl of the earth’s 
surface, and a region inhabited by sentient beings In this 
under world the seasons alternate with those in the upper 
world, and when it is summer in the above it is winter in the 
world below, and vice versa Moreover, ceremonies are said to 
be performed there as here, and frequent references are made 
to their character It is believed that these ceremonies some- 
what resemble each other and are complemental In their 
cultus of the dead the under world is also regarded as the 
abode of the “ breath body ” of the deceased, who enter It 
through a sipapu. often spoken of as a lake 1 have not de 
tected that they differentiate this world into two regions, the 
abode of the blessed and that of the damned ' 

x6. Sources of culture and religion. — As has 
been stated above, both the culture and the re- 
ligion of the Hopi are composite. That the 
Horn aio ultimately connected with the peoples 
of Mexico is energetically maintained by Fewkes, 
who writes ( Am An vii. 51 f ) : 

' The pueblos are frontier towns of houso-bullders, not of 
nomads, and are peopled by the descendants of colonists from 
Mexico, mingled with other stocks, by which they have been 
more or less modified andohanged : henoe, while comparatively 
low in the stage of culture, there is still enough to indicate that 
there are relationships to Central America. It is not Im- 
probable that both Mexican and Pueblo cultures originated 


reach any high degree o 


They have, no doubt, much 


in common with the nomads , they have intermarriea to a 
limited degree with those of a hostile stock, and symbolism 
similar to theirs, and stories of like import may be repeated 
in tribes of widely different modes of life. These were not only 
the agriculturists, the Indians of the north-west coast were 
likewise house-builders, but In a very different way ; yet with 
oil the similarities whioh may be pointed out, the Pueblos are 
still a distinct people among the aborigines of the United States, 
and their closest affinities are with the peonies of the Salado, 
those of Oasas Grandos, and those of Central America, includ- 
ing Mexioo. There is need of further observation to demon- 
strate Hie truth of this theory, tor such only can it be considered 
at present , but it oan hardly be doubted that new researches 
must lead to important discoveries in this direction.’ 

In this connexion it must be borne in mind that 
the Nahuatl languages are held by such Ameri- 
canists as Brinton, Chamberlain, and Kroeber, 
following the researches of J. C. E Buschmann 
(‘Spuren der aztek. Sprache im nbrdl. Mexiko und 
amerikan. Norden/ in A BA W, 1859), to be cog- 
nate with the Shoshonean, to which Hopi belongs 
(cf. Henshaw, in MAI ii. 556 ; for a meagre account 
of the Hopi language, see rfR iii. 671-674). More- 
over, it is generally agreed that the Aztecs, in i 


their invasion of Mexico, moved southward, dUk 
lodging the Huaxtecans, nnd driving them to 
Guatemala and Yucatan (cf. Keane, Man Fast 
and Present, Cambridge, 1900, p. 411 j Seler, in 
£ 8 Bull. BE [1904] 541 f.). It would seem, ac- 
cordingly, that from some common point certain 
clans of Shoshones who, in virtue of tneir environ- 
ment, or through some other cause, had attained a 
certain degree of civilization, migrated, the one 
part southward into Mexico, the other northward 
to Tusayan Just as the Aztec branch showed 
their receptivity of Huaxtecan culture, the Hopi 
branch were affected by their new surroundings, 
and acceptod Navaho, Apache, Tewan, Kereaan, 
and Zufii elements of culture and religion. 

Litbratcrx— ' T he only general summaries of the Hopi of any 
value are the artt on them by J W. Fewkes, in HA1 i. [1907] 
580-568, ami by J Mooney, in Cath Enevc. vii [19101 468 f. 
Much older material is summarized in T Wait*. Anthropol. 
der Naturvolker, iv [Leipzig, 1864] 207-209, and H. H Ban- 
croft, HR i 526-556 (on all the Puebloan peoples), 000 f., and 
especially Hut. of Arizona and New Mexico (San Francisco, 
1889 ™ Works, xvii ) On the early Spanish references, besides 
Bancroft's Hut., see especially A F A Bandeiier, in Papers 
of the Archceolog Inst of Am , Am Series, hi 1. [1890] 114- 
117, 135, u [1892] 806 ft Among the chief early sources ac- 
cessible in edited form are Pedro de Castafleda de Nagera, 
Relation du voyage de Cibola, tr H Ternaux-Corapans, 
Voyages . pour server i I’histoire de la dSeouverte de 
VAmenque, i ix (Paris, 1888), Antonio de Bspejo, Viaje en 
el arlo de 1583, ed and tr in Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 1698- 
1600, ill. 883-800 (~ Glasgow reprint, ix [1904] 169-204), and 
Helaci&n del viage. ed in Cole ocufn de doc mid. ref. at dee • 
cubnmiento ... de las poses, espafl. en America y Oceania, 
xv [Madrid, 1871] 163-189 ; Juan de Oflate, Memorial, ed. in 
Coleo. xvi [1871] 188-227 , Francisco G&rcbs, I>iano, ed in 
Doe. para la hist, de MSxico, Mexico, 1863-67, n. i 809-387 
(cf B. Coues, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer . The Diary 
and Itm. of F. O , 2 vois , New York, 1900) See also ‘ Moqui 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,’ 
Extra Census Bulletin, Washington, 1893, and P G S Ten 
Broeck, in H. R. Schoolcraft, Ina. Tribes, iv [Philadelphia, 
1854] 81-88 

The first modern study of the Ilopi is by J G. Bourke, 
Snake-Dance of the Moguis (New York, 1884). The moet 
important literature is as follows Nathalie Curtis, The 
Indians' Book (London, 1907), 478-632 (especially for Hopi 
songs, with music) , J. W Fewkes, ‘A Few Tusayan Plcto- 
graph*,’ AmAn v [1892] 9-26, J W Fewkes and J G. 
Owens, * The Li'-1& k6n-ta A Tusayan Dance,' ib 105-129 ; 
J W. Fewkea and A M Stephen, ‘The Mam-zrau'-tt . A 
Tusayan Ceremony,’ tb 217-246 , J W. Fewkes, ‘ A Qr'iitral 
Amer Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers,’ ib vi [1893] 285-306, *A-wa'to-bi An 
Archieolog Verification of a Tusayan Legend,’ tb 363-875, ‘ On 
Certain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Ceremony,’ ib. 
vii. [1894] 82-62, ‘The Kinship of a Tanoan-Speaklng Com- 
munity in Tusayan,' tb 162-167, ‘The Kinship of the Tusayan 
Villagers,' %b 894-417. ‘Prehistoric Culture or Tusayan.' tb. ix. 
[1896] 161-178, ‘ Pacific Coast Shells from Prehistoric Tusayan 
PuebloB,’ ib 359-807, ‘Tusayan Totemio Signature*,’ v b x. 
[1897] 1-11, ‘Morphology of Tusayan Altars,’ ib. 129-146. ‘The 
Feather Symbol in Anolent Hopi Designs,’ tb xl. [1898] 1-14, 

‘ Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi,’ tb 66-87, 101-116, * Hop! 
Snake Washing,’ ib 813-818, ‘The Aldsaka Cult of the Ilopi 
Indian*,’ %b , new series, L [1899] 622-644, ‘The New-Fire 
Ceremony at Walpi,’ ib iu [1000] 80-138, ‘ Property-IUght in 
Eagles among the Ilopi,’ tb 690-707, ‘The Owakuiti Altar at 
Slohomovi Pueblo,' ib. iii [1901] 211-226. ‘The Lesser New- 
Fire Ceremony at Walpi,’ tb. 438-463, ‘Minor Hopi Festivals,’ 
tb. iv, [1902] 482-611, ‘The Sun's Influence on the Form of 
Hopi Pueblos,’ tb, viii, [1906] 88-100, ‘Hopi Shrines near the 
East Mesa,’ tb 846-875, ‘ Hopi Ceremonial Frames from Gallon 
de Obelly, Arizona,’ ib 664-670, ‘ The Butterfly in Hopi Myth 


anu xne vjereioomai uircuie among me village muians oi 
North-eastern Arizona,' tb v [1892] 88-42; jTvV. Fewkes 
and A. M. Stephen, ‘The Nt-Ac-nai-ya : A Tusayan Initia- 
tion Ceremony, tb, 189-221, and ‘The Pa'-lil-lu-kofi-ti : A 
Tusayan Ceremony,’ ib vi. [18981 269-282; J. W. Fewkes, 
‘The Walpi Flute Observance,’ tb. vii. [1894] 266-288, ‘The 
Destruction of the Tusayan Monsters,’ tb viu. [1895] 182-187 

S iur folk-tales), ‘The Oraibi Flute Altar,’ ib. 266-282, ‘The 
tco&inovi Flute Altars,' tb ix. [1896] 241-256, ‘Hie Sacrificial 
Element in Hopi Worship,' tb. x. [1897] 187-201, ‘ Growth of the 
Hopi Ritual,’ tb. xL [1898] 178-194, ‘Hopi Basket Dances,’ tb. 
xli [1899] 81-96. ‘Sky-God Personations in Hopi Worship,’ ib. 
xv. [19021 14-82, and ‘A Few Summer Ceremonials at the 
Tusayan Pueblo*,’ JAB A ii. [1892] 1-160; J. W. Fewkes, 
A M. Stephen, and J. G. Owens, ‘The Snake Ceremonials 
at Walpi,’ tb. iv. [1894); J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Group of 
Tusayan Ceremonials called Katcinas,' 15 RBBW [1897], 261- 
818, ‘Tusavan Snake Ceremonies,’ 16 RBBW [18971, 278-812, 
r - , . ., .■ . ( ‘Tusayan Migration Traditions,* 19 RBEW [1900], 677-688. 

y agreed that the Aztecs, W » ‘Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies,’ fb. 968-1011, ‘ Hopi 
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Katrinas,' it RBEW [ 1908 ], 18-126, 'Dolls of the Tusayan 
Indians,’ AS vii. [18941 ife-74, 'Provisional List of Annual 
Ceremonies at Walpt,’ ife. viU [1896] 216-287, i ‘ A Study of 
Summer Ceremonials at Zufii and Moqui Pueblos,' Bull. Essex 
Inti xxll. [1890] 89-118, ‘Tusayan New-Flre Ceremony,’ Proo. 
Boston Boo. Sot. Hut. xxvi. [1896] 422-468, and ‘ A Theatrical 
Performanoe at Walpi,’ Proo Wash. Acad. Set. ii. [1900] 605- 
629; B. 1 Gilman, 'Hopi Songs,’ JAEA v. [1908]; W. 
Hough, 'The Hopi in relation to their Plant Environment,’ 
Imin x. [1897] 88-44 ; E G. Mearns, ‘ Ornitholog. Vocab 
of the Mokl Indians,’ ib lx. [1896] 891-403: C Mlndeleff, 
‘An Indian Snake Dance,’ Sounee, vii. [1886] 607-614, and 
‘Localization of Tusayan Clans,* 19 RBEW [1900], 989-668; V. 
Mindeleff, ‘Study of Pueblo Architecture,’ 8 RBEW [1891], 
13-228 (includes the valuable ‘ Traditional Hist, of Tusayan,’ 
compiled from materials gathered by A. M Stephen, 16-41) , 
J. G. Owens, ‘Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians, JAEA 
it. [1892] 163-176; O. Solberg, ’Gebr&uche der Mittelmena- 
llopi (Moqui) bel Namengobung, Helrat und Tod,’ ZB xxxvh 
[1906] 626-636, and ‘ Uber die Bfthos der Hopi,’ AA xxxll. [1006] 
48-74: A. M Stephen, 'Legend of the Snake Order of the 
Moquls, as told by Outsiders/ JAFL i [1888] 109-114 ; H. R 
Voth, * Oraibl Marriage Customs,’ Am An, new series, H. 
[1900] 238-246 ; H. R. Voth and G A. Dorsey, ‘Oraibi So>al 
Ceremony,’ FOMAS m. i. [1901] 1-69; H. R. Voth, 'Oraibl 
Powamu Ceremony,’ tb. in ii [1901)60-168; H. R Voth and 
G. A. Dorsey, ‘The Mtshongnovi Ceremonies of the Snake 
and Antelope Fraternities,* ib in. ill. [1902] 169-261 ; H. R 
Voth, ‘The Oraibl Summer Snake Ceremony,’ tb in iv. [1903] 
262-868, ‘Oraibl Natal Customs and Ceremonies,’ vj. ii 
[1906] 40-61, ‘Hopi Proper Names,’ ib vi. tu [1905] 61-113, 
‘The Traditions of the Hopi,’ i b vm. [1906], ‘The Oraibi 
Marau Ceremony,’ ib. xi. i. [1912] 1-98, and ' Brief Mlscel 
Hopi Papers,’ ib xi ii. [1912] 99-149 (‘ Notes on Modem 
Burial Customs,’ 99-103 , ' Notes on the Eagle Cult,’ 107-109 ; 
‘The Oraibi New Year Ceremony,’ 113-119 ; ' Tawa Baholawu of 
the Oraibi Flute Societies,’ 123-188 , * Four Hopi Tales,’ 139-143 ; 
•Hopi Marriage Rites on the Wedding Morning,’ 147-149) 

Louis H. Gray. 

HORACE. — In the lifetime of Horace (85-8 
B.c.) a great change came over the Roman world. 
If he had been in Rome at the time— but he was at 
Athena — he might have listened to the Philippics of 
Cicero, as a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. In his later years, it had become obvious 
that Augustus had not only secured his own mon- 
archical power, but was determined to provide for 
the succession to what was virtually a throne. In 
Horace’s boyhood, it is fairly clear that the pre- 
vailing creed of educated Romans was Epicurean- 
ism. Lucretius had expounded with force and 
forvfiur the theory which denied all intervention 
of the gods in human affairs, and construed the 
universe as an aggregate of material atoms acting 
under mechanical laws ; and, long before, a speaker 
in a tragedy of Ennius had put it in an epigram- 
matic form: ‘That the gods exist I hold and 
shall continue to hold, but I deny that they are 
concerned with the doings of men ; if they were, it 
would go well with the good, ill with the wicked, — 
but it is not so in the world I know ’ (Telamo, frag 
1, Ribbeck). In a time of disintegration and civil 
conflict, when the Republic seemed to be drifting 
to utter shipwreck, it was natural for men to think 
that the gods were careless of the welfare of Rome ; 
just as, in a later day, the mob of the city is said 
to have stoned their temples when the news came 
of the death of Geraanicus (Suet. Calig. 5). "W hen 
Augustus restored peace and prosperity, it was 
possible to believe m Providence once more, and 
the new government made a deliberate attempt to 
revive the old religion of Rome } temples were re- 
built, and old ceremonies revived with unheard of 
splendour. According to Dio Cassius (lii. 36), 
Maecenas advised Augustus to practise and en- 
courage religion, but to set his face against foreign 
superstition. The advioe is characteristic of Horace’s 
friend and patron, and of the strange contrasts in 
his nature. An indolent voluptuary at most times, 
he could on occasion display the greatest energy 
and tact ; somewhat eccentric in his own literary 
tastes, he made no error in selecting for encourage- 
ment the really great writers of the time } inter- 
ested in astrology, and perhaps ascribing his re- 
covery from an Illness to the benign influence of 
the planet Jupiter (Hor. Odes, u. xvii. 22 f. ), he 


dissuaded Augustus from showing any favour to 
the Oriental creeds and rites which had already 
made considerable inroads at Rome. The revivtu 
of the old religion was undoubtedly a sound policy. 
The new government had to seek stability in con- 
tinuity with the past, and political institutions at 
Home were closely bound up with ancient rites and 
ceremonies. Maecenas made no slight contribution 
to the success of the design when he conciliated 
the ablest of the rising poets ; and he must have 
been specially gratified by the accession of Horace, 
who had fought at Philippi under Brutus and 
Cassius. Horace was a later and more reluctant 
convert than Virgil. 

Epicureanism still had its disciples, though it 
was no longer, perhaps, professed quite so openly. 
It has been remarked that the Augustan poets 
show a reluctance to name Lucretius or extol him 
directly. Virgil, exalting the knowledge of nature 
and the defiance of death that it brings, uses a 

£ hrase which shows us that he is thinking of 
lucre tius ( Qtorg . ii. 492, * strepitumque Acheron tis 
avari ’ — Lucretius had spoken of the * metus Achcr- 
untis ’). Horace, on his journey to Iirundisium 
with Maecenas, is asked to believe that incense 
takes fire spontaneously on the threshold of a 
shrine ; he refuses to do so, and uses words that 
belong to Lucretius, * doos didici securum agero 
sevum’ (Sat. I. v. 101). In saying ‘didici,’ Horace 
almost professes himself a disciple of tho earlier 
poet ; and it can hardly be doubted that Epi- 
cureanism was his prevailing belief, though he 
interested himself at times m other views. Pro- 
bably Maecenas and he were as free from super- 
stition as any two men of their time. Their iaeal 
of life was progress towards the tranquillity and 
quiet good sense of Epicurus. * You are free from 
aval ice, you say. Well, but have all the other 
vices taken their departure too? Meaningless 
ambition ? The fear of death ? Anger ? Dreams, 
the terrors of magic, miracles, witches, ghosts by 
night, and Thessalian portents, — have you a smile 
for them all’ Do you count up your birthdays 
with a grateful heart? Are you forgiving to your 
friends? Do you grow kindlier and better with 
advancing years?’ (Epp. II. ii. 205 IT ). Horace 
had dealt scathingly with the sorceries of Camdia 
in the Epodes (v. and xvii.) and in an early Satire 
(I. viii.) Spiritual or unseen powers seem to 
nave little place in his creed. He is a man of the 
world, who has arrived at some measure of mental 
tranquillity by the help of Epicurus. 

In the Satires and Epistles, Horace speaks in a 
familiar tone, as to a mend or friends. He does 
so, too, in many of the Odes\ but some of the 
latter are much more public and formal in char- 
acter. He is addressing his countrymen generally, 
as the lyric poet of Rome (Odes, iv. lii. 23) ; and 
here we find aim lending his support to the revival 
of the old religion. It was neglect of the gods 
that brought trouble upon Italy (Odes, in. vi.), and 
only the restoration of the temples would avert its 
continuance. He goes far in the direction of 
deifying Augustus, — he imagines him seated among 
the goas and ' quaffing the cup of nectar with 
glowing lips’ (Odes, hi. Si. 11 f.),— further, perhaps, 
than Augustus himself would quite approve ; for, 
as far as Rome itself was concerned, ne does not 
appear to have consented to more than the associa- 
tion of his genius with the twin Lares of the cross- 
roads. In the Carmen Saeculare, Horace is the 
official poet of the State : that he was definitely 
commissioned to write a choric hymn has been con- 
firmed by the record of the celebration found on 
stone: carmen composvit horativs flaccvs. 
Here in carefully ctosen phrase he exalts the 
deities of the festival and the deities in whom 
Augustus professed a special interest. Apollo was 
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his chosen guardian, who appeals with lus bow in 
Virgil’s picture of the battle of Actium (Aen, viii. 
704 f ), and to whom the Palatine temple with its 
libraries had been dedicated ten years before. 
Diana is, of comae, associated with Apollo, Diana 
as Ilitbyia, the Parcae (1 25), and Tellus (1 29) 
had received special homage during one of the 
nights of the festival. Venus genetnx , the ances- 
tiess of the Julian house, is not forgotten (1. 50), 
and Jupiter Capitolmus appears as sovereign of the 
gods in the closing stanza (1. 73). It seems a curi- 
ous anticipation of the future that special honour 
is paid to the sun (1. Of.), when wo icenll the im- 
pel tanoo wluoh the worship of Mithra was to 
assume in the third centiuy of tho Empire. Poetry 
was not the only art enlisted in the service of the 
new government. Tho ideas of the Carmen Saecu- 
hire aro found also expressed in Htono : on the 
breastplate of the great statue of Augustus, found 
on the site of Livia’H Villa, we again moot with 
Apollo and Artenus, the rising sun climbing tho 
sky in Ins chariot and the recumbent liguie of the 
fruitful earth. 

There is, no doubt, a consuleiable diffeience be 
twoon the familiar wiitmgs of Horace and lus more 
foinutl lyric compositions In the former wo have 
seen him deny tho activity of the gods; in one of 
tho luttei lie pro losses to nave been converted fiom 
this ‘insainens sapientia* when lie heard the 
thunder roll and saw the lightning Hash in a 
cloudless sky (Odrs, I. xxxiv.). Some such declara- 
tion may have been oxpectod from the lyric poet 
of the new ago But, as far as the old religion of 
Komo in concerned, we must beware of charging 
II oi ace with gross inconsistency or hypocrisy ; to 
do so is to some extent to misunderstand the 
natuio of that religion. The religion of Numa 
w as not dogmatic : it made but small claim upon 
tho belief or faith of its votary ; it asked for no 
deep spiritual ehango in Iuh life It was largely a 
system of coiemoinos intended to propitiate cei- 
tain unseen powers, whatever thoir precise natuie 
might be If they existed, they might influence 
the fortunes of Koine for good or evil ; to continue 
thoir rites w as at least pradcut, and it was prompted 
by patriotism and veneration for ancient institu- 
tions. Bncb a religion probably had not lost its 
hold upon Italy to tho extent no aio apt to sup- 
pose ; to revive it w as not so very artihcial and 
unical an eflort, nor did it involve any gi eat mental 
or spiritual change in those who piomoted the 
rovival oi acquiesced in it See uit. ItOMAN RE- 
LIGION (Foui th Period). 

Litkiuturk — W Warde Fowler, Ret Kxptr of the Rom 
People, London, 1011, Leot xlx ; W Y Sellar, tfoiace and 
the Elegiac Poets, Oxford, 1892, chs ill , vi , J. Wight Duff, 
Lit. Hist of Roms, London, 1909, i>p. 603 f, 613 f, E S 
Shuckburgh, Augustus, do 1908, pp 222 f, 286 f For refer- 
ences to dissertations on Horace's religious and philosophy al 
viewssoeM Schans, (Jesch der rtim. Lit ,n 1 (Munich, 1901) 

6 208 W. K. Hardie. 

HOR/E COpcu, * seasons ’) —In the development 
of Greek religion man’s interests and emotions 
were focused first upon the earth as the source of 
his food, and then upon the heavenly bodies as the 
controllers of eaith’s fertility and seasonal changes. 

' In analysing a god wo must look for traits from 
earth, from “ weather,” from moon, from sun ’ (J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, p. 392). So the Horse as weather* 
deities were preceded by a form or aspect in which 
they were tho seasons of earth’s fertility. In the 
decay and mutual shiftings of these primitive ideas 
and types, paitly also from the very nature of le- 
bgious conceptions, over-emphasis and over- pre- 
cision are hard to avoid, and the analysis here made 
for tho sake of clearness must not be mistaken for a 
historical evolution. 

i. The Horse as Nature-deities.— Primarily the 
Ilone wcio Nat mo-powers, controlling earth’s fu- 


tility through the weather 1 — * warders of the gates 
of Olympos, whether tothrefw open the thick cloud, 
or sec it to ’ (//. v 749 II ), t e. they send or withhold 
rain and dew — at first doubtless as autonomous 
powers, but later doing the will of Zens, so that 
they tend to sink to the position of menial adjuncts 
of Olympian state 2 

In Attica (a dry land with few streams) tho dew 
was a precious thing (see Neurnann-Paitsch, Physt- 
hal Geog. v. Gricch , Breslau, 1885, p. 30 f.), and 
the Hone were there worshipped along with Fan- 
drosos (Dew-maiden ).• Philochoros (m Athenscus, 
xiv. 656a) says that the Athenians offered boiled, not 
roast, meat to the Hone, praying them to aveit 
drought and excessive heat, and to send kindly 
warmth and timely rains 4 — ‘ an interesting example 
of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of sacrifice 
with magio’(J G. Frazer, ‘The Magic Ait*[=GB 8 , 
pt. i., 1912], i. 310). The wreaths of mist and cloud 
which they spin are tlieir own iaiment, and in ait 
their long flowing gaib distinguishes them from the 
Graces (Charitesfy.v.]), who finally put ott all cloth- 
ing (Paus ix 35 6). Tho II oi a* are always draped, 
and even partially veiled (see the beautiful Sosias 
eylix, Beilin, no. 2278, reproduced in J. E. Harri- 
son’s Mythol. and Mon. of Anc. Athens , London, 
1890, p. 384) 

Flowers and fiuit weie the gift of the Hoi 00 ; 
this w as symbolized in ai t by their basket 8 or laden 
bosom, and expressed in the local Athenian cult by 
then names — Tliallo (Sprouting) and Karpo (Flint). 
It was natural to associate them especially with the 
season of Nature’s awakening, the spring-time 
(Anth. Pal. v. 70 . elapivGiv 'SlpCvv ; and of. Meleagios, 
ib. ix 363; m Hesiod \Wotlcs and Days, 75] they 
ciown Pandora with flowers of spang, while the 
( ’barites bedeck her with jewellery). Thus identi- 
fied with youthful grace and beauty m Nature, 8 the 
Hone appeal in art as fair maidens, and there is 
baldly any attempt to differentiate the figures by 
means of atti ibntcs before Gra'co Roman times (see 
P. Hen maim, De Jlorarum apud vetercs f gut is, 
Berlin, 1887). On the other hand, they were also 
closely connected with the gifts of harvest tid#, as 
is shown by the Procession of the Eiresione(e(/oeim&»'i 7 ) 
at the Thargelia and Pyanopsia festivals (about 
May and October respectively), in honour of Helios 
(Apollo) and the Horte ; branches twined with figs 
and other fruits (rd wpcua Tdvra) were coined in 
procession, and finally set up before the house-door. 7 
Their noblest gift was the grape (Od, xxiv. 343 f. : 
tvQa S' dvd arafvXal irarrolat taaiv, | diririre 6i) Aids C&pai 
iriBptatiav (hrepffev — where odd should write *iipat , 
Athen. li. 38c: a vrai -yd p t6v rrji ipwlXov tapir tv 
inTpifovai). 

The naturalistic significance of the Home explains 
their association with other deities, e.g. Hera (Paus. 
v. 17. 1 andii 17. 4), Aphrodite (Paus v. 15 3), Dio- 
nysos (Athen. ii. 38c), Demeter (Homer, Hym. Dem. 
54), Apollo (' Find. Ptean,’ in Oxyrh. Pap. v. p. 25 : 
'Opal re Oeplyovoi flXimcov thrrv Gi)/3os iry\9ov 
Xuvi Saira fiXoorlfavov Ayorres), Pan ( Orph . Hym. x. 
10: <rhvdpovos' , tlpais). 

2. The Horse as seasons of the year.— The regular 
recurrence of the gifts of the Hone is the primary 
mark of the recurring seasons, and so the Horse 

1 The word &pa seems at first to have been almost equivalent to 
* weather '(O Gruppe, Or Myth., Munich, 1906, 1L 1088, note 8). 

8 Paus V. 11. 7 . *a0ajr<p nvbs <j>6\axa * fieunMms avhjt Of. 
11 viii 433, where they tend the horses and chariot of Hera. 

* Paus ix. 85. 2 ry hi Mpu ruv '(IpStv vi poverty bpov rfj 
navjp<S<rw rifidf oi ’A&fvaioi 0aAA<u rt)v 0*bv brop&fovret. 

4 urra vhirur mpedmr eicr<As«V tA 6v6fj.ee a. 

6 Euseb Prctp. Evtmg ill. 11. 88 : tciXaOov fyovtrt, rbv pir 
rue ae$4uv nfpjSohov rov lapoe, vbr <4 rStv err ayvoiv rov Oipovt, 

8 Pind. N«tn. viii If: <opa w6ma, k * pv( A<f>poSlras . . . art 
trapBeyrftois raiUtv r* Httoioo. yhejb&pots 

7 Schol. in Arlstoph. Knights, 729 : 'UXty ttnl’Clpait 4oprd£ovpt 
oi ‘A9j)v«w)i. jrlpovn ii oi mXS *t tods r* SaAAovt ioioit wepitihy 
nt rove See A Mommsen, Feats d. Stadt Athen, Ltijixig, 
lbJ8, p 879, &ud J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 79. 
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oome to be identified with periods of time in the 
abstract ; but they * are not abstractions, divisions 
of time; they are thd substance, the content of 
time ’ (J. E. Harrison, Themis , p. 186). The original 
dual 1 Hor® (mother and maid?) brought to men 
the gifts of Spring and early Summer (the flowers), 
and those of late Summer and Autumn (the fruits). 
Their number thus coincided with the obvious 
division of the year into the fruitful and unfruitful 
seasons (dipot and x el l JLt » )V ) » but it is not to this bi-par- 
tition that the duality of the Hor® must be traced, 
for Winter is no true Hora. Later came the distinc- 
tion of three seasons,* perhaps connected with the 
observation of the lunar phases (cf. Servius on Verg. 
/En. iii 284 : ‘ magnum sol circumvolvitur annum. 
Magnum, ne putemus lunarcm esse . . . antiqui . . . 
dixerunt pnmo lunarem annum tngmta diet 11111’). 

‘The Moon Is the true mother of the triple Horae, who are 
themselves Molrae , and the Moirae, os Orpheus tells us, are but 
the three metros or divisions (jiipn) of the Moon herself, the three 
divisions of the old Year. And theso three Moirae or Horae are 
also Charites ' (Themta, p 189 f ) 

But the development of divine dualities into trini- 
ties is probably not to be explained by any single 
formula ; and the heraldic groupings beloved uy 
archaic art had some influence here (see J. E. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena , p. 288) 

In function, and originally perhaps in name also, Iloraa and 
Charites are hardly to be distinguished , tho popular conscious 
ness, at any rate, was not quite clear on this point (Paus. lx 35 
2 . rtfiwKTi yip itc iraAaiov 'A^kjuoi Xdpirat Av(ui sal 'Hytp.6vt)i' 
rh yip riff KapiroOf iirrXv oil Xap irov akki ’Opac ovopti) Two 
Charites and two Horse supported the front and the back of 
Apollo’s throne at Amyklal (16 iii 18 10), three of each sur- 
mounted that of Zeus at Olympia (v 11 7), Horsu and Charites 
together decorated Hera’s crown at the Heraion (li 17 4) The 
Borghese Altar (Louvre), an archaistic work freeiy reproducing 
types of the 6 th cent bo , shows three groups of Moir®, Charites, 
and Hor® (see Friederlchs-Wolters, Otpsabgtlste, Berlin, 1885, 
no 422). 


The earliest representation of the triple Hor® 
is that on tho Francois vaso (in Floience ; Mon d 
Inst, iv 64-57, early 6tli cent B.C ) ; in literaturo 
Hesiod first makes Ilor® (as well as Moirte) 
three, and names them (Tlieoq. 902) Homer has 
no definite number for either Hor®, Moir®, or 
Charites. The notion of four Hor® is, however, 
attained very early, for it occurs m Alkman 8 (7th 
cent. B.C.) — ‘three Seasons set he, summei and 
winter, and autumn third, and fourth the spring, 
when trees burgeon, but man may not (yet) eat 
his fill.’ Athen®us preserves a fragment of Kal- 
lixenos describing a pageant at Alexandria (time 
of Ptolemy II. Philaoelphos [285-246 B.C.]), m 
which walked four Hor® dressed in character, 
each carrying her own fruits. 4 In Roman art the 
type of the Hor® was modified as four allegoncal 
figures with conventional emblems (for description, 
see Nonnos, xi. 488-519 ; the order of the figures 
and the interpretation of attributes are not always 
easy). The extension of theii functions to embrace 
the hours as divisions of the day, and the con- 
sequent increase of their number to twelve, is a 
late and frigid conceit, of no religious or artistic 
significance (cf. Ovid, Met. ii. 26). 

3. The Hor® as deities of Fate.— The Moir® 
in Hesiod are sisters of the Hor®, and both are 
children of Zeus and Themis files. Theog. 901 ff, : 
Qipur, 4) ritcer "Qpat, . . , atr’fpy wpttiowt KaraBygroSai 
pporourt, Mofpa* tc). Themis is Social Order. Both 
1 Two Horn at Megalopolis (Paus. vili 81. 3) ; cf. Amyklai, 
UL 18. 10. At Athens they are grouped with Pandroeos to 
form a triad. Just as the Charites are grouped with Hegemone 
(Artemis). Two Moira at Delphi (Paus. x. 24. 4). 

* Of. liomtr. Hym. D«m. 898 f : oun|<mt ii pimv rpiruTov pipot 
tit inavrdv j rdf 54 Svm wap" iixol rt ml ikkoit iSararoiatv ; and 
Aristoph. Birds, 708. 

*ft.7«,Beigk: 

'Opa? J* f<m|K( rptit, Oipot 
mi xdpa Kirmupav rplrar, 


edkkti fUv, MUr 8’ iiar 
o it iernv. 

* Athen. v. 1988 : "CLpeu rietrapet Sittrttvacrptvtu sal 4s<hrn) 
44pewra ts IM m caprovt. 


Hor® and Moir® are agents of tho will of Zeus 1 
(Paus. i. 40. 4 : Strip Si riji KttpaArjt roO Ai6t elffiv 
*Qp<u sol Motpat' Srj\a Si xdiot rf)v II erpupirr/y fi6v<p ol 
r elBtsBai, sal rif &pat rbr Beby roDrby yifiety it rb Sior 
— which illustrates the way in which the sense of 
personality had gradually faded out of these 
figures). Cf. Theocritus (Id. xv . 104 f.: fiApSttrrai 
fjMK&puv r fipai dXXA troBeival | tpxovrai xAvrtaai 

ppoTots altl rt ipoptC <rot) — ‘Nor is there any God so 
slow as they ; Yet longing eyes to them aft mortals 
lift. For each Hour brings a gift’ (J. W. Mackail, 
in Cllt xxvi [1912] 36). Thia aspect perhaps grew 
out of the peiception of tho recurrence of the 
seasons evei coming round with unvarying con- 
tent (cf. Od. xi. 295 : vtptTt\\op.ivov frees sal 

iw^vdov wpai , and 469 . dXX* fire 5 t) /)’ iviavrbt tr/v, 
we pi S’ irpairov uipai ).* 

4. The Hor® as ethical powers.— Closely akin 
to the foregoing is tho conception of the Hor® as 
guardians of the moial order. To this idea Hesiod 
gave first and final expression, and named tho 
triad Eunomia,* Dike, Eirene — Order, Justice, 
Peace (Theog. 902) In Pindar the two conceptions 
of the Hor®, as Nature-deities, and as invested 
with moial attributes, find their noblest expies 
sion, eg 01. xm. 6ft : ‘Therein [m Connth] 4 
dwell Order ami her sisters, sure foundations of 
cities, even Justice and like minded Peace, dis- 
pensers of wealth to men, golden daughters of wise 
Thonns ’ Baeebylides has the same sentiment 
(xn. 180) — ‘Eunonua, who keeps tho cities of 
righteous men in peace.* ‘As in the natural 
spnere the Ilor® represent a fixed older, bo as 
ethical powers they are Loyalty, Justice, and 
Peace’ (Jebb). 8 

In this connexion we must refer to the Hymn of 
tho Kouietes found (1904) at l’alaikastio m Cieto 
(R. C Bosanquet, m BSA xv. [1908-09] 339ft ; 
and J. E. Hnuison, Themis , p. 1 fl ). One of its 
verses 8 describes ‘the blessings which flowed from 
the rule of Zeus, — oidei m the universe, tho regular 
succession of the seasons, tho beginnings of justieo 
and peace on earth’ (Bosanquet, loc cit )— ‘Ami 
tho Ilor® began to teem with blessings year by 
year (?), and Justice to possess mankind, and all 
wild living things were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace.’ The date of this Hymn is perhaps 
about 300 B.C. (but the actual inscription belongs 
to about A D. 200; we have to do with a ‘revivor). 

LrrKBATCRB — W. Rapp, in Roscher, collects most of tho 
literary references, and gives tbs monuments, which hardly 
concern us here , published in 1890, his article is some 
what obsolete in method J, E. Harrison’s Proleg. to Iht 
Study of Or Rd *, Cambridge, 1908, is now supplemented and 
often corrected by her Themis : a Study 0 / the Social Origins 
of Greek Religion, do. 1912 , both of Uieee are important. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

HORNS.— Horns play an important part both in 
religious symbolism anel cult and m magic, and 
this for reasons which go back to a comparatively 
primitive stage of thought, as well as to early ob- 
servations made by man regaidmg the use of horns 

l Hence figures of both were seen together at Amyklai (Paus. 
Ul 19. 4), and above the head of Zeus at Megara (i. 40. 4). 

8 Here must be mentioned the erroneous Idea that there was 
a festival called ’Opcua, explained by Hesych. as= v»<cv<ria, a 
festival for the dead. The word here Is a mere epithet meaning 
‘ what is seasonable,' tc. tor the sacrifice (see Dittcnbcrgei , 
Syll. inter. Or 3 , Leipzig, 1900, no. 680 iirdpypara Hr <xi ipai 
Qipovinr', and 016. 88: Zijvbt iviavna iipaia) , it has nothing 
whatever to do with the colt of the Hor® (see 8teng<f, 
Opftrgsbr. d. Gr , Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, p 168). 

» The name Eunomia was used in several Cretan towns as a 
collective title for the college of magistrates (Xanthoudldes, in 
Eph Arch , 1908, p. 208). 

4 Up6r of the Ilor® in Corinth (Paus ii 20 6). 

* Cf Diodorus, v 78 QpCiv Udtrrn So0T)va.i jifv ii rurv/tor 
r<x£tv rt tat rov piov itaKwxprfjiv, alluding to the names given 
by Hesiod. 

• Text restored by O Murray (BSA xv. 367)— 

'Opat Si ppvov Karfjrot 
cal fiporovs Ale a ttaroxt 
wavra i^Lypt &a^tirt iy" 
i 4>lAoA/So« Et p4»a. 
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l>y animals pos'-ostsing thorn these reasons will 
appear more clearly after certain facts regarding 
the place which hoi ns hold in representations of 
divinities have been review c d 
i Divinities with horns —In many religions, 
especially in (hose of antiquity, divinities are fre 
quently represented in statue or image or picture 
wtaiing the horns of an animal on the head, or 
this characteristic is referred to in myths In 
liah\ loma the higher gods and genu often wear a 
head dress with a double pair of horns surrounding 
the sides and front Nin tu, a form of the goddess 
Mali is <h pit ted with a horn on hu head Ramman 
isle) icscntcd with four horns (see Crown, vol i\ 
p iH *) 1 Hittite deities also woie caps orna 
m< rued w ith several pairs of horns, probably those 
of a hull, as in the sculptures found at Ibri/, Car 
chemish, and elsewheie Mcl^arth of J yre was 
lcpicsented as an almost bestial god with two 
short horns on his head, and the Syrian Ilaelad has 
similar horns a IMiu meian goeldc hhc s usually have 
the limns of a eow, like Ashtaroth Qnrnaim, ‘of 
the two horns,’ hut these may he borrow od from 
the Egyptian Ilathor, identified with Ashtait * 
Hat hoi, with whom the cow was identified, is de 

1 m ted with a cow’s head and horns, or merely willi 
ioms Isis was assimilated to lie r, and cows were 
sac r< d to this god cl ess Her usual ornament w as a 
pair of boms with the solai 01 lunar disk between, 
nut sometimes, as the female counterpart of tho 
Ram of Mendrs sho wore ram’s horns Ra has 
sometimes the disk with ram s horns, Osiris some 
times a ciown with horns, and Nephthys has also 
the hoi ns and disk Kncph has a ram s head with 
horns curving or long and promoting The god 
chss Soti wears the crown of Upper Fgypt, and 
fiom it project the boms of a cow 4 In Greece, 
Uionj sos, one of whoso forms was that of the bull, 
was called the ‘horned,’ oi ‘ bull horned ’ , anti 
myth told how Peiscphone bore linn as Zagrous, a 
homed infant® l*nn and the satyrs showed traces 
of their goat ongin in the goat horns with which 
they were depicted liners were pel sonified by 
divinities with horns or a bull s head, e q Acbolons 
(<y v ) and others on coins Oc can also had a bull's 
bond ® Some homed divinities may hai e boon re 
presented with hoi ns through I gyptian influence, 
e q Io (equated with Isis), whom myth declared 
to havo been changed into a cow by Hera, and 
with whom Hera was sometimes identified Both 
goddesses b id boms 7 Die Gauls had a god of the 
underworld with horns, called Ctmunnos (perhaps 
= ‘ tho horned,’ fiom enna ‘ horn ’) , and a group 
of nameless gods, some with stags’ hums, have 
affinities with him Somo goddesses also have 
horns 8 In India tho sharp horns of Brfthmanas 
pati aie refeired to in a hymn, and the horns of 
Agni, who is sometimes characterized as a bull, 
aie also mentioned 8 Yatna, in Buddhist myth 
ology, has horns Northern Buddhism (Tibet) lias 
also images of horned divinities in temples, and 
MnftjuAvl (-= Ymna) wears a pair of horns 10 In 
(ho lower eultme, gods sometimes have horns A 
caivuig fiom a temple in biji shows sueli a god, 
* It O Thompson S,,m«o Magic Jiondon 1908 p 03 
Mount 1 ro, Dawn qf Civilization, London 181)4 p (HU 
J Porrot Ohlplez, lii 600 t 0 A Oeoke, Text book of North 
Semitic Inscription*. Oxford 1K)8 p 101 
• OF Moore, JBu xvl [1397] 165 f 

4 Budge Otiru and th* Egyp Resurrection, Ixmdon 1911, t 
63, 820, it 281, Petrie Rel of Anc Egypt do 1900 pp 23,62, 
60 Wilkinson, Anc Egyptians, London, 1378, ill 0, SO , Herod 
li 41 

8 Olein Alex Adhort it 15 ff , Dfod 8to lv 4 
« 1 I A Maury Uwt de* rel de la Grice ant , Paris 1857-69, 
1 162 lur Orest** H77 
7 Herod II 41 , Diod Sla i 11 

• MacCutlocb, Rel oftheAne Celt*, Edinburgh 1911 p 82 f 
»Rtjv*da, i 140, lift 49 x 156 

i° A Urnnwedel, Myth de $ Buddhismut, Leipzig, 1900 pp 62, 
101 188 and figures, L. A W#deU Budihi'm of Tibet 
London 18% p 2i ) 


and many examples are also found among the 
American Indians 1 

In many of those instanced there can be no doubt 
that the horns worn by the gods are tho relic of 
their earlier animal forms Larlier worshipful 
animals became anthropomorphic, or, again, a 
worshipful animal was blended with a god Myth 
and ait retained foi the god some part of the 
animal — head, or pelt, or hoofs, or limbs, or, m this 
case, the horns But these last w ere also a symbol 
of power, naturally retained for the t»ow erful god 
In other coses, however, such symbols of strength 
may have been given to a god who had no animal 
past One of the most obvious things about horned 
animals noted by man was tho use made of their 
horns as instruments of destructive force Animals 
butted with their horns, or tossed men or other 
animals with them, or ripped open their bodies 
There was also a period in man’s history when he 
made use of horns as weapons or tools During 
tho Stone Ago, and also surviving into the Bronze 
\ge, weapons and tools — harpoons, picks, wedges, 
chisels, punches, hammers, etc — w ere made of 
leindeers or stag’s horn, and the Rime material 
sometimes seneci as hafts or sockets for axes 2 
The Columbia Indians of N Amenca still use axes, 
etc , of hoi n 8 This use of horns by man was 
transferred to the gods, eq in teutonic myth 
ology, lieyr, for want of a sword, slew Bell with 
a buck’s born 4 

Thus the born or the horned animal became 
a natural symbol of strength Rally religious 
poetry, art, and myth frequently compare gods or 
heroes to powerful horned animals Balaam de 
scribes God as having towering horns like a wild 
ox 8 I he tribe of Joseph is said to have horns like 
those of the unicorn, with which he will push the 
peoples 8 Early Egyptian monuments depict a 
huge bull dcslioying the walls of town oi fortress, 
or piercing entmics with his lioin , ho represents 
tho animal god or a god, oi tho king his descend 
ant 7 In Iliad, n 480 f , Agamemnon is compared 
to a bull, the most conspicuous animal m the held 
Celtic heroes and kings bear buc h titles as Broqi 
tai os or tarb in chdirid, ‘hull of the province or 
they are called ‘ bull phantom,’ ‘pnnee bull of 
combat’, or their personal names — Donnotaurus, 
Deiotaros — show that they were named after the 
Divine bull 8 Tho Veclio god Indra is likened to 
a horned bull which will repel all peoples, and 
Sonia and other divinities are described m the 
same way 8 Mythical animal gods are also said 
to destroy demoniac enemies by means of then 
horns 10 Hence the word ‘ horn ’ is sometimes used 
figuratively as the equivalent of power or strength 
So, in llebiew usage, raising the liorn of a people 
or an individual signifies victonr or pnde, * break 
ing’ it signifies defeat, 11 and God is called ‘horn 
of salvation,’ or He raises up for His people ‘a 
horn of salvation ’ ls '1 he Latin usage is similar, 
cornu being used metaphorically for strength and 
courage 13 In Dn V 84 and Rev 17 ia horns signify 

I Handbook to the Ethnog Collections (Rrit Mus \ 1910 p 139, 
F R Emerson, Ind Myth* London, 1884, pp 164, 276 2981 , 
I 8 Drake, Ind. 'lnbet, Philadelphia, 1884, i passim , 
tl RDEW (1903), pp 69, 81, 101. 121, etc 

• R. Munro, Prehxtt Scotland, Edinburgh, 1899, p 169 , B 0 
A Windle, Remain* erf the Drehist Age tn England London, 
1904, p 108 ft. , Guide to the Antiq of the Stone Age (Brit 
Mus \ 1902, pp 67, 79 81, 113 , Guide to the Antiq of the Bronze 
Aae(ib\ 1904, pp 93-96 

8 NR l 117 4 Grimm, p 1868 

8 Nu 23» 6 Pt 8317, C f Elk 84« 

7 G Foucart, Hitt de * rel *, Paris, 1912, p 69 1 

• MacCulIoch. 189, 209 

• Rigveda , vil 19 , K W Hopkins, Rel of India, Boston, 
1896, pp 116-119 

io Cf Bxtndahif , xix 6 (SBK v [1880] 68 ) 

II See Ps 76«- JO $917 wio 14314, 1 8 2’ l<\ La 2\ Jer 48* 

io Ps 18*, Lk I* 8 , of IE 23>i, where horns of iron are used to 
symbolise future victory— ‘pushing the Svrians * 

13 Ovid, Am til 11 6 , Horace, Od ui 21 1$, 
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kings and their power, and in En. 90**' a lamb 
with horns signifies Judas Maccabaeus, and other 
horned lambs the Maofcabees. 

It is thus obvious that the addition of horns to 
the image or representation of a god might symbol- 
ize his divine power apart from his being related to 
any earlier animal-god. This is analogous to the ad - 
dition of a third horn to the pair already possessed 
by horned animal-gods — the triple-homed divine 
bull or boar of the Celts, or the three-antlered stag 
of a Fionn story , 1 or the giving of a horn to an 
animal which naturally does not possess it, e.g the 
serpent, as in the case of a horned serpent on a 
Gaulish altar, the Thracian homed snake Zagreus, 
and a similar homed snake in American Indian 
legend.* 

Home moon divinities were represented with a crescent moon 
on their heads or were symbolized by it This crescent bears a 
certain resemblance to a pair ot horns, the likeness being 
occasionally emphasized, and there was a tendency to confuse 
the cresoeut moon on the divinity's head with horns. This is 
seen, s g , in the case of the Bab moon god Sin, the Greek lo, 
and the Egyptian Isis But there is no clear reason tor sup 
posing that the crescent moon is the ongln of all horns as 
applied to divinities 3 

2 . Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns. 

— Nothing is more usual than to tind various bemgs 
of a semi-divine, but more usually of a demoniac, 
character invested with horns. The fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology are an example of this, 
and more or less corresponding to these are the 
Russian wood-spirits, or IjeSyj, with goat-horns. 
These may be regarded as later anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier woodland spirits conceived as 
goats. Bab. demonology attributed to many of 
its monstrous demoniac beings animal heads or 
horns, c g. a sea-monster with the ears of a basilisk 
and horns twisted into three curls, while the demon 
of tho S W. wind had the horns of a goat. It 
should be noted that Ea-bam lias goat-horns 
as well os other nmm&l features . 4 In ancient 
Persia the conglomerate animal representations of 
evil powers weie often horned, though here the 
figure of a good genius is also horned . 4 Hebrew 
and later Jewish demonology had similar creatures 
—-in some instances, perhaps, the semi-divine 
beings of the surrounding paganism tiansformed 
into demons, e g. the of Lv 17 7 , 2 Ch ll 15 , 

Is 13* 1 84 14 , probably horned beings akin to the 
Greek satyrs and, like them, of goat origin. There 
was a demon called Keteb Menpi vutli the head 
of a calf and a revolving horn ; and an ox-hko 
demon dwelling in desolate places . 8 Hindu and 
Buddhistic mytliology and belief also know horned 
demons ; and the Japanese om are frequently seen 
in human foim but with bulls’ horns . 7 Demons m 
later Slav belief often have horns ; but this is a con- 
ception which is common to Christian demonology 
in general, as a glance at mediaeval and later pic- 
tures of hell or of demoniac or witch orgies will 
show . 8 Invariably also the devil presented himself 
to popular imagination with horns, goat- like face, 
hoofs, and tail. In both cases we have here a re- 
mimscence of horned demi-gods — Pan, the satyrs 
and fanns, the Celtic dusn 9 — to all of whom, as far 

1 MacCulloch, 209 ff , 218. 

* RA xxxi. [1807] 818, xxxv [1899] 210; S Reinach. 'Zaymig, 
le serpent cornu,’ Oultes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1906, ii 
68 ff ; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Mutquokis Indians, 
London, 1904, p. 4; a so-called ’horned serpent’ (cerastes 
eomutus) Is known In Egypt and Palestine (cl. On 4917 BVin , 
Herod. U 74). 

* See the conclusive remarks of ScbeftelowiU, in ARW xv. 
461 ff 

4 R O Thompson, Demit and Evil Spintt of Bab , London, 
1903-04, ii. 147 ; Maspero, 676, 682. 

6 O. Rawlinaon, Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, London, 1867, iv. 887. 

8 JE, tv. ' Demonology ,’ vol iv pp 616 b , 617*. 

7 See ERE tv. 611* The Greek Medusa is sometimes horned 


(P T. Ei worthy, Evil Efe, p 198). 

8 See, s.g., A. F. Le Doable and F. Houssay, Let Veins, Paris, 
1912, plates, passim. 

9 Aug de Civ. Det, xv. 23. 


as they existed in folk-memory, a demoniac form 
was given. Grimm, however, connects the goat- 
like form of the devil with the goat which was the 
sacred animal of Donar, * whom the modern notions 
of the Devil so often have m the background .’ 1 
Thus, while, in some instances, horned spirits or 
demons derive from earlier animal-gods or are 
earlier anthropomorphic horned gods transformed 
to demoniac shape through the influence of a new 
religion, in others, horns seem to have been deliber- 
ately assigned them along with other bizarre attri- 
butes, m order to intensify their monstrous and 
awe-inspiring aspect. 

3 . Horned men.— Homed head-dresses were fre- 
quently worn by certain persons. Kings sometimes 
wore such head-drosses, probably because they were 
regarded as incarnations or representatives of 
horned gods, or simply as an emblem of their 
power. Part of the head-dress of an Egyptian 
king consisted of horns, like those attributed to 
Osiris a Bab. and Assyr. kings wore rounded 
caps with parallel horns encircling them from 
behind, and curving upwards towards the front 
without meeting. These resembled the head- 
dresses of the gods. 

Ovid relates a curious story which shows how horns wore re- 
garded as a symbol of kingship Ofpus the prautor, looking at 
his reflexion in water, saw that horns were on his forehead and 
then found that they were actually there Anxious to know 
what this portent meant, he offered sacrifice, and the augur, 
after Inspecting the entrails and seeing the horns, addressed 
him as future king Rather than consent to be king, he 
desired sentence of banishment , but, though this was agreed 
to, his head with the horns attached to it was engraved on the 
posts of the gate ( Metam xv. 666 ff ). This is not unlike the 
legend of Alexander the Great, who is referred to in the Qur’an 
(xvlil 82) as horned. The origin of this is probably to be found 
In the fact that he identified himself with the god Ammon, and 
was represented on some of his coins with ram s horns, like the 
god himself 

In painting and Btatuary, Moses was often repre- 
sented with horns. This is usually referred to the 
text of Ex 34**, where it is said ‘ the skm of Ins 
face shone,’ lit. ‘sent forth horns.’ ‘Horns’ is 
here taken to mean ‘ beams of light,’ but not im- 
probably there is a textual error (see Elit, s.v. 
‘Horn’). Aquila and tho Vulgate translated the 
text ‘ quod comutn esset facies sna,’ and thus the 
legend grew. But it may have been influenced by 
that of Alexander as well as by the Bab. and Egyp. 
representations of horned gods 4 

Among some savage peoples, horns occasionally 
form part of the insignia of chiefs. This custom is 
foundamong tho American Indians, the horns being 
sometimes still attached to the animal’s skm, which 
covers the head, or they may lie made of metal . 4 
Priests and inedicine-men sometimes wear horns — 
cither as identifying them with some horned god, 
or because of some magical power attributed to the 
horns, or as a symbol of office. This is found 
among savage tribes, and it was also customary 
with the priests of Babylonia . 4 Again, tho hoi 11 
decoration may be worn by the men of a tribe or 
by its warriors, as among the Alundu, where the 
men wear horns as part of their headgear . 8 

The weanng of homed helmets may have been 
derived from an earlier custom of weanng a head- 
dress composed of the skin of the head with the 
horns of an animal, but the horns on the helmet 
were probably also intended to have some npotro- 
pseic force in face of danger. The Sardinians 
are represented on Egyptian monuments weanng 
horned casqnes . 7 Sncfi helmets were also in use 
among the Etruscans, Romans, and Greeks, as is 


1 Tent Myth pp 996, 1603 


•Foucart.p 186 


his forehead— the mark of Cain (Barlng-Gould, legends of OT 
Characters. London, 1871, L 103). 

* G. Oatltn, Forth Amer. Indians*, London, 1844, L passim-, 
F. Boas, Internal. AEiiL [1890] 10. 

« Scbeftelowitz, ARW xv 472. 

« H H Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1908, IL 699. 

7 Wilkinson, L 210, 246. 
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shown by examples which have l>ecn discovered 
as well as by designs on coins They were also 
worn by Celtio warriors, and some specimens 
which liavo been found have large curving horns 
claboiatcly ornamented 1 Similar horned helmets 
are figured on the Gundcstrup vase, and some 
Anglo Saxon helmets were horned 
Minn tic dances, usually for the purposo of secur 
ing luck in hunting, are found among savages, e g 
the American Indians, men disguise themsehes 
with the skin and horns of the animal to be 
hunted * In Germany and in Gaul, during the 
Kalends of January, riotous processions of men 
masquerading in a similar manner took place, and, 
continuing in Christian timos, were vigorously com 
bated by the Chmcli Those had piobably somo 
connexion with the earlier animal cults of Celts 
and Gormans ' In diflerent parts of England, e q 
in Staffordshire, and sporadically elsewhere, mas 
querado dances of men wearing deer* horns, etc , 
occur periodically Thus at Biomley six men carry 
reindeer horns, and dance through the town 1 he 
honis aie kept m the church tow er Whether these 
are connected with the older practice just lefoired 
to, or whether, as is alleged, tiny ropicsent a cus 
tom connected with an ancient privilege of the 
Lustodv* sdutrum, is uncertain 4 In Bulgaria at 
carnival time the actors m u masquerade wear 
masks combining, e q , a man s heau and an ani- 
mal s horns 0 h Isowhcio— -m Hungary, Bohemia, 
Sweden — the human i epresentative of the corn 
spmt in animal foim wears a goat’s oi cow’s 
hoi ns , 8 and tho gr itcsqne masks worn by savages 
on ceremonial occasions often have horns attached 
to them 

The expression used of a husband whoso wife has boon uti 
faithful to him to iflve horns to or to graft or i lant hori s on 
(Kr pot ter tee cornea comxfier , Uerin einemllbm raujt, tzen 
Ital portar to coma) occurs with great frequency In popular 
liLoraturo from at least tho 16th cent onwards f Caricature 
also comm nly represented tho husband wearing horns. Hut 
tho phrase is of much eurller occurrence and was known to tho 
Greeks, as Ai tenudorus cites it, tttpara. avry voir/ati 8 With 
this is also connect* d the gesture of reproach either reproach 
generally or for this particular misfortune, which consists of 
pointing with the index and little lingers outstretched like 
horns— to make or point horns at (Hr Jaire lea comes A , Ital 
/or U cornn a) It was an old custom when a wife was wrong 
fully accused for tho husband to be dragged In procession 
wearing antlers or for the wife to carry hltf horned olhgv 
llrand" cites many suggested explanations of the phrase 'to 
give horns to none of them satisfactory Hunger l® finds tho 
origin in the old practice of engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised oomb whi h caused them to 
grow like horns, and adds that Germ Hahnrei Hahnrth, 
’cuckold,’ was originally 4 capon * If however, the gesture of 
contempt (originating in the similar gesture against persons 
•uspoetod of Uni evil eje, who would therefore be held in con 
tempt) tho mano comufo.u was made commonly to wronged 
husbands, who have been the subject of popular jest in all ages 
it might easily give rise to the other phrase ‘ to give horns to 4 
JorioMspoaks or the gesture as lieing used by the ancient Greeks 
It should be noticed also that in Spain It U an insult to put up 
horns against a neighbour s house 

4. Magical aspects of horns.— Any part of a 
sacred or sacrificial animal tends to be regarded as 
containing the vu tues of the whole. This is ecpc< l 
ally true of the horns, a comparatively indeatiucl 
ible part , and, as they are an adjunct of tho skull 
or hoad, which is peculiarly regaided as possessing 
virtue, the spmt of the animal acting through it, 1J 
l Dlod SIo. v 80 , Guide to Antxq of Bronze Age (Brit. 
Mus ), 1006, pp 88, 06 , K Munro Prehxst Scotland, p 2J8 f , 
J UonilUy Allen, Celtic Art, London, 1004, p OJf 

* FL vili [1897170 

» MacCullooh, 800 , E K Chambers Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 
1908, App N, for evidence from counoiis and canons. 

4 FL vii [1890] 888, xxL [1910J 20 ff 

* ARW xl 11908] 408 f 

* Fraior, QW, pfc. v 11912) 1 89, U 827 

7 Of Shakoepeare, Merry Wives, li 2, v 6, Much Ado II J, 
Ictus And. II 3 , and Innumerable other instances, especially in 
the dramatists. 

8 Oneiroor H 12. 

» Pop Ant , London, 1864, li 181 ff, S.V. ‘Comutea. 1 
»» Germania, xxxlx. [1884] 60. 

» See « 4 («). is Mimica deg* anttoAi, Naples, 1887. 

1* See II kao, $ 6. 


the power attributed to them is thus intensified. 
Hence the hoi ns of any animal, whether sacred or 
not, are thought to have tpcfeial virtues. 

(a) Horns on houses — As the heads of horned 
animals are sometimes placed over doors as pro- 
tect vos, so occasionally the horns, alone or at 
tached to tho frontal part of the skull, are thus used 
The Greek and Roman custom of placing the head 
of the sacrificial ox over the door of a house to 
ward off evils — fiovtcpdriov, bucramum — is a case in 
point 1 Cows’ horns were hung up on tho temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, and deer horns on other 
temples of Diana, while horns were a common 
adjunct of shrines and altars* Cows’ horns are 
frequently placed over doorways of dwellings, 
stables, or cowhouses in Italy and Germany , and 
in Asia Minor, India, Persia, and Afghanistan the 
horns of stags, oxen, wild goats, or rams are often 
seen m a similar position 8 Ihe custom is not un- 
known in England, but at Horn Church, Tssex, 
the horns fastened over the east part of the church 
are of load 4 Horns of oxen aie placed on gables 
of houses m Sumatra , and m Tibet a ram’s Bkull 
and hoi ns protect doorways 0 Horns may have 
been sirnilaily used in pre historic times 8 

( b ) Horns of the altar — Hebrew altais had pro- 

jections at each corner called ‘ horns of the altar,’ 
and upon these the blood of saci dices at the < on 
socration of pnests and at tho sm offering was 
sprinkled llio altar being a sanctuary for the 
criminal, it was customary for him to take hold of 
the horns 7 1 he Cretan and Mycencean ‘ horns 

of consecration,’ found as models, or depicted m 
cult scenes, consist of a base fiom which rise two 
horn like uprights, curving outwards I liey are 
found on shrines, altars, etc , and in some cases 
the sacred pillar or the double axe riBes out of 
them. 1 heso * horns ’ are now generally recognized 
to he conventional representations of an earlier 
fiovicpiv iov a vase - painting actually shows the 
two forms together, and from both rises the double 
axe 8 The povtcpdv iov may have been affixed to tho 
altar as a piotective or as representing the animal 
god, and would tend to become more and more 
conventional or symbolic Similar horns have biftn 
found crowning models of shrines, and m connexion 
with pillais, at the sanctuary of Aphrodite at 
Pai>hoB, u and they have also been discovered in 
Malta 10 On Greek and on Arabian altars, heads 
of oxen are depicted— a surrogate for the actual 
Povtcpinor 11 Although vanous theories have been 
proposed for the origin of the horns of the altar 
in llelnew usage, this probably explains their 
presence, as W R Smith suggested u 1 he same 
usage of affixing wild sheeps horns to altars is 
found m Tibet 18 In Greece, altars mado of horns, 
as at Delos, w ere not unknown 14 

(c) Homs as amulets — It has been seen that 
horns aie used as protectives for houses, etc 
Actual or artificial horns are also worn as a defence 
against the evil eye, and this custom is one of great 
antiquity, as Jorio has shown w Artificial horns 
aro made of the precious metals, coral, amber, etc , 


I See Hbad 8 6. 

a Martial, de Sped i. 6, W Wards Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899, p 199 

3 Klworthy, Evil hye, pp 213-21C, A/HF xv 477, FL xil 
[1901] 192 .Crooke.Pfla, London. 1896, ii 226 

* G L. Oomme, Ethnol in folklore, London, 1892, p 36 

8 Klworthy, 218 , L. A Waddell, 484 

8 M Hoernee, Urgesch . dvr budenden Kunst, Vienna, 1898, 
p 602 f 

7 Ex 27* 291« 88*. Lv 47ff , Am 8M, Ezk 43*0, l K 1*°2* 8 

8 See ERE l 144 f , ARW viii [1006] 146, 618. 

* Fraaer, Adonis*. London, 1907, j> 29 

io R. N Bradley, Malta and the Mediterranean Race, London, 
1912, pp. 90, 180 

UW B Smith, Rel Sem.9, London. 1804, p 486 n , D Niel- 
sen. Die aUarab, Mondr ehgion, Strambary 1904, p 111 f. 

i* See, however, A WAS (Semitic). « Waddell, 283. 

M Maury, i 176 , Plot. Thee 21 

i® Mimioa deglt antichi, p 89 ff. 
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and they are carried on the person or attacked to 
the harness of horses, and the like. Such amulets 
have been found in Crete, in Etruscan graves, etc., 
and their use is wide-spread in the southern lands 
of Europe — Spain, Poitugal, Italy. 1 The mano 
cornuta, or horned hand — a gesture in which the 
index and little linger are pointed outwards the 
others being folded under the thumb— is exten- 
sively used, and is found also in early Roman, 
early Christian, and Hindu art, while it was 
formerly known in Great Britain. It is sometimes 
enough to utter the word corno to repel an evil 
influence.® Artificial amulets representing horns 
or horned heads were used in ancient Egypt.* In 
India the horns of gazelle, antelope, etc , either in 
whole or in part, repel sicknesses, and horned amu- 
lets are in use against demonic influences, wdnle 

S ioces of horn are still effective as ghost-scarcrs. 4 

[orn amulets aie also much used m Further India, 
China, and Japan. 6 Among the lower races similar 
uses of horns are found. In Africa and among the 
American Indians they are worn as amulets, either 
in the hair or suspended from the neck, as pro- 
teetives against sickness or witchcraft." In Sierra 
Leone they are attached to a fetish. 7 

Horns are placed on giaves to protect the dead 
from evil influences, e g m ancient Peru, in Flores, 
and among the Nuba of the Upper Nile. 8 Among 
the Ban, on the occasion of a death, ox-horns are 
suspended from a pole above the spot.® 

Horns ground to powder form an occasional folk-medicine. 
Among the Wajagga, warriors drink a potion of hom-shaiiugs 
and rhinoceros hide In order to obtain the animal s strength 10 
In Egypt an antidote for poison is to drink out of a rhinoceros’ 
horn and to rub in the draught a piece of the horn »1 In Spam, 
horn-shavings are drunk as a panacea ngainst the e\ il eye L 
In Cyprus, Cos, eto , a go called snake’s horn (perhaps that of 
the cera stes comutus) is used for medico-magi oal purposes It 
must be obtained when two snakes are coupling. Something 
is thrown over them, whereupon one of them gives up the 
horn ** 

(d) The cornucopia, ‘horn of plenty,’ a horn filled 
to overflowing with fruits, etc., was an emblem of 
gods of plenty. Thus it was associated with the 
goddess Fortuna (‘Fortuna cum cornu, poinis, ficis, 
au^ frugibus autumnalibus pleno ; 14 * mundanam 
cornucopiam Fortuna gestans’), 16 and with Coma 
( ‘ aurea fruges Italia? pleno diffudit Copia coi nu *). 18 
But it was also given to the Tna Fata, to Diana, 
and to the Lares. The Earth-goddess emerging 
from the earth on Greek vase paintings has a horn 
of plenty, from which sometimes rises a child. 17 
The cornucopia, as the symbol of fruitfulness, 
could be associated with any god or peisonage who 
aided fertility, e g. Herakles (whose cornucopia 
sometimes contains <f>d\\oi), or any form of the 


Agathos Daemon, t.a the hero, in the representa- 
tions of whose litual feasts it appears, ana also the 
person who represented the Year in processions, 


the Emautos. Thus, m the Dionysos procession 
arranged by Ptolemy Pkiladelphos, Emautos is 

* AfilTvii [1904] 127 ff , xv 476, FL xvl [1906] 146, xviL 

[1906] 466: El worthy, 204, 268 ff. * 

* Jorio, toe «*, ; Elworthy, 262 

1M Jr ’ ° apart ’ * >nma<w Art in Kgvpt, London, 1906, pp. 176, 

* Alharvavtda, iiL 7. If. ; PR 3 il 86, 226; ERE id. 442*. 

I70*>. ’ 

5? imt • See reft, in A RW xv. 481f. 

IFLxvHi [1907] 425 

«0. Wiener, Pdrou et Bolivu, Paris, 1880, p. 44 ; M Weber, 
m. Notuen liter Flore* und Celebes, Leyden, 1890, p 7 , J. 
Petberlck, Trav. in C. Africa, London, I860, ii. 10. 

8 S. W. Baker, The Albert Jtfvama , London, 1866, p 689 
MM. Merker, Reehttoer. und Sitten der Wadtthagga, Gotha, 
1902JX 88. 

11 K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptian*, London, 1846, IL 80 
M R. Ford, Handbook for Traveller* in Spain », London, 1856, 

M FL xL [1900] 120 f , 821. For a Creek instance of a magical 
■nsJte-horn, eee ERE ill. 408b. 
il £ rno H; T J- u Amm. Marc. xxiL 9L 

M Hor. Epiet. i. 12, 28 f. 


9 said to carry ‘ the gold horn of Amoltheia.* 1 The 
s cornucopia was, m fact, connected (1) with Amal- 
, thoia, the goat from whose horn fruits were pre* 
9 sented to the infant Zeus, or the nymph possessed 

> of & bull’s hoin which provided food and drink ; 
3 and (2) with Achelous, from whose head Herakles 
3 had broken it off. Later mythology combined 

these two myths.* Probably a horn Became sym- 
, bohe of fruitfulness because it belonged to an animal 
9 associated with fertility— bull or goat— and per- 
9 haps also because it was a drinking vessel not only 
1 among primitive but among civilized peoples.* 
s Gods are mythically represented as urinkmg 
i from horns, or they or other supernatural beings 
i offer their guests chunk from a norn. 4 But other 
• things besides drink are carried in such horns, e g. 
i anointing oil, 8 medicine or fetish stuff (a geneial 
1 [ijactice m Africa, and found in India m Vedic 
, times), 8 articles used in chaims, incantations, etc. 7 
: Saxo Grammaticus* lelates that the imago of the 

> god Svantovit in ltd gen held a lioin ; and from the 
r diminution or non-diminution of wine poured into 
■ it by the priest an auguiy was drawn regarding 
i the scantiness orabundanco of the crops Medicine 

or healing water is often efficacious only when 
drunk out of a horn, especially one taken from a 
living animal. 8 

For all these reasons it was easy for the horn to 
i become a magical property, owned by gods, fairies, 
etc., winch it was desirablo for men to obtain. 
Hence many tales of robberies of drinking-horns 
from fairyland, winch attach themselves to various 
celebrated horns, e.g. that of Oldenburg. These 
horns may at one tune have been used os archaic 
vessels in pagan rites, in pieference to more leeont 
vessels ; and a supernatural origin would later tend 
to be given to them. The stolen horn is sometimes 
a souice of luck, a veritable cornucopia 10 The 
cornucopia itself, represented on gem amulots, is 
said to have magic potency. 11 But, in whatever 
ways such rich productive power was assigned to 
horns, this primarily depended on the fact that 
such power was first attributed to tho animals 
possessing them, the [lower often walking, how- 
ever, through their horns. This conception was 
sometimes mythically represented, as in the case 
of tho stag Eikbyrmr, from whose horns water 
continually trickles down to feed the riveis of the 
under world, 13 and the Iranian primal ox Gfiyhinart, 
from whose horns spring fruits. 

A parallel to the horn of Amaltheia Id found In a Kafir tale, 
In which a boy haa a wonderful ox which produces food from 
ita right horn when that Is (truck. The ox tells him to remove 
it* horn* for safety, but thU power still continues. Homed 
cattle are cherished possessions of tho Kafirs.** In many Cinder- 
ella tales the dead mother, transformed to an animal, prodm es 
riches or food from her horn.i* Cf an American Indian tale in 
which a sorcerer produces marvels with the aid of a reindeer 
horn.*# 

(e) Horns as musical instruments . — The horn 
was widely used as a wind instrument among 
primitive as well as more advanced peoples, and 
from it the trumpet, often shaped like a horn, had 
its origin 18 Such horns are blown not only for 

I Harrison, 186, 811, 806 ff. ; Athenteus, r. 198. 

9 See Apollodorus, ii 7 5 

* See, e.g., Cteear, At Bell Gall. vl. 28 6 ; and cf the mmni* • 
horn of the Teutons (Grimm, 69) 

4 Grimm, 321, 420. » 1 S 16* », 1 K Z». 

8 See ERE iv. 767*. 

7 Waddell, 488 (Tibet) ; Thompson, Sent Magic, 82, 84 (Baby- 
lonlll 

8 xlr. 664 ff. (ed Folkl. Soc , 1893, p 892 ff.). 

9 See above, and New Slat A ocount of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1846, x 313, W. Gregor, Note* on the Folklore of the N E of 
Soolland, London, 1881, p 46 

w Grimm, 872 , E S llartland. Science of Fairy Tales, Ixm- 
don, 1891, ch. vi. ; MacCulloch, CF, London, 1906, p. 220 f. 

II Elworthy, 807, note. M Grimm, 818. 

W G. M. Theal, Kaffir Folklore, 1882, pp 14, 168 

14 MacCulloch, CF, 220 ; M. K. Cox, Cinderella, London, 1898, 
passim. 

ME Petltot ,Trad lndj%u Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 73. 

W See Music (primitive). 
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HORROR 


ordinary but for ritual purposes. But, partly from 
the powers ascribed to horns in general, partly from 
the custom of scaring noxious beings by noise, the 
blowing of horns became a common method of 
driving oil dc mons, or of producing magical results 
It is a common method of frightening away evil 
spirits m British Guiana 1 * * In cases of sickness the 
(Jaro blow horns to drive out the demon which is 
causing it a Blowing of horns, as well as other 
founs of noise, is used among many peoples as a 
method of driving oft the monster who is supposed 
to swallow sun or moon at an eclipse Among the 
Jews it is thought that the blowing of the shophdr 
is olloctivo m staling evil spirits or Satan * It was 
also thiough the blowing of rams’ horns (l^eren) that 
tho walls of Jeiicho are saul to have fallen down 4 * * 

Gods are noinotime* said to possess horns t g Triton who 
l lows his wreatl e 1 1 nrn an 1 Helmdall, warder of the tfods. 
who pc ssessis a powerful horn OiaUarhom kept under a sacred 
tree, an 1 who blows it at the approach of Surtr B 

5 Horns in sacrificial and other rites — Horns 
aro sometimes picsented as sacrificial offerings 
In Baluchistan ibex or monlHon horns are placed 
on the shi ines of saints as offerings, or to do honour 
to the saints “ In I adakh rams horns are hxed 
on fruit tre cs at an eclipse, as a propitiatory oiler 
ing Such trees aro very fruitful 7 Horns of stags 
wtio also sometimes oflcred to Diana, and votive 
h rns wore hung on trees 8 * Where oxen, etc , were 
sac u heed, their horns were often gilded, and their 
necks were garlanded This was the case in 
Homan sacnlicoH, and notices m the Edda and 
other mythical or legendary sources show that it 
was usual m Teutonic sau dices 8 In later sur 
vivals on festal occasions the horns of oxen are 
gilded, or adorned with gilded apples or with 
lihbons and llowers, and on the ‘cattle days’ of 
the l’ongol festival m India the animals aie led 
about with painted horns 10 

I itkrati iuc — F T Elworthy, The Fml Lye, London 189 r 
Homs of Honour do 1900 I Scheftelowit* Da* Horner 
n tiv in den Hcligtonen ARW xv [191_J 460ff Bee alBO tho 
other authorities cited In tho article 

I A MAcCuiLocn 

HOROSCOPE —See Divination, Siars 

HORROR. — Although, both in its subjective 
aspoct and in its external expression honor is 
usually lcgardod as an extreme form of four (q v ) 
there Rro certain features which almost amount 
to a difioence of kind It lias two forms, which 
may bo e tiled the acute and the dilluse The 
latter is felt mainly m regard to the sufleungs or 
disasters of others rather than one’s own Iho 
report of an earthquake with great loss of life, 
a famine tho sinking of a groat ship such as the 
iitanio (1912) with so many of its passengers and 
crew, any sudden, unforeseen disaster causing 
wide spioad havoc excite in the hearers an emo 
turn which is usually called honor The actual 
hearing of the cries of pain, the sight of the suffer 
ings oi tortures of anothtr, especially of a child, 
the sight of a mutilation or cruel death, whether 
by the hands of man or by the resistless foices of 
^Nature, cause a more intense form of the same 
feeling Horror is therefore pre eminently a social 
emotion , to the individual it is a shock, followed 
almost as in cases of physical shock, by prolonged 
depression and to a certain extont a lowering of 
the mental and physical tone It is most marked 
where the cause of the disaster or suffering is 
human cruolty, greed, ambition, or even careless 

l FU r [188" | 820 

* A 1 lay fair J ho Garot, London 1909 p 91 f 

* See ARW xv 48fl 4 Jo* 04ff 

•Grimm 284 1801 « FL xW [1901)272 

7 NIAQ l [1891)88 

* Ovid Met xil 260 f , Proper ill t 19 

•O Wisaowa, Rel t mil Kultus der Homer*, Munich, 1912, 

p 410 f Grimm pp BB "0 006 130# 

W Urimni 60 (Kw , t W Hopkins p 460 


ness and thoughtlessness, as the Congo and 
Putumayo (1912) atrocitios, cruelty to children, 
the 1 horrors ’ of modern w&r, etc In these cases 
there is not only sympathy with the actual 
sufferers, but also a feeling of outrage done to 
the human ideal in the sin of the agent The 
same feeling stands out strongly in another set of 
cases, the so called ‘unnatural ciimes — matricide 
and parncide, incest, sexual perversity, canni 
balism , the feeling is that of violence done to 
the human type, the ideal of humanity which each 
of us, consciously or unconsciously, carnes about 
with lum Probably the same sort of feeling was 
at the root of tho horror, once universally felt, 
towards the insane, towards witches and sorcerers, 
etc When the ideal of humanity includes saintli 
ness amongst its elements, the same attitude is 
taken towards atheism, blasphemy, and, to a less 
extent, towards heresy A lower form is the in 
stinetive repulsion felt among the uneducated 
towards human deformities — hunchback, club 
foot, dumbness, etc I bus the ditluse form of 
horror may be characterized as a humanist emo 
tion, its object being mainly actions, features, 
traits which outiage or violate the ideal of 
humanity so far as it is developed m tho mind 
of the individual 

1 he acute form of horror is more intense more 
egoistic, and concerns situations of imminent 
danger to oneself Iho rush of a wild beast of 
prey, the sudden fall of a support upon which one 
is standing at a great height, the ontbreak of tire 
fiom which there is no escape — in these eases 
the danger, or it may bo the certainty, of death 
is the exciting motive of the emotion, but 
there must also be tho element of suddenness, ot 
Hurpnse , where the issuo has been foreseen, emo 
tion follows quite a ditleient course A special 
cause of horror of this type is being suddenly 
brought into tho presence of the supernatural 
Horrx^ilatio, the hair standing on end, has from 
time immemorial been associated with tho sight 
of tho nsen dead, the healing of a supeinatuxal 
voice, the believed presence of a god, especial ly,an 
evil god, a dovil, (lemon, hobgoblin or a human 
being who lias acquired some of their poweis, and 
takes some unnatural shape Common to all these 
cases is the real or supposed pow'erlessness of tho 
individual, whether because of the suddenness of 
the onset, the conditions of the situation, or tho 
immensity of the force which he has to face — the 
invulnerability and unlimited power, for example, 
and unlimited desire to injure, on the part of the 
evil spirits The sense of sin, and of the imnn 
nence or vastness of the corresponding penalty, 
or, in more refined natures the sense of isolation 
from man or from God which tho consciousness of 
sin brings with it, has, as is well known, stirred 
up in many souls a sense of horror which lias been 
the motive to religious conveision in some cases, 
to self destruction in others This instance sug 
gests another distinction from fear proper , fear is 
a shrinking, a relaxing of energy, while honor, 
as Bell has said ( Anatomy of Lxitressxon 0 , p 169), 

‘ is full of energy , the body is in the utmost ten 
sion, not unnerved (as) by fear ' In fact the ex 
pression of horror looks like a spasm of action, an 
effort so supreme as to throw the mechanism out 
of gear , sometimes the effort recovers itself, and 
strenuous resistance to the danger is made, at 
other times the paralysis extends to a merciful 
loss of consciousness In animals, Yerwom 1 has 
shown that the so-called hypnosis or cataleptic 
state into which frogs, snakes, birds, guinea- 
igs, rabbits, and other animals fall, when held 
own m an unusual position, is mainly a spoon 
of the muscles, arising fiom the excessive initial 

i Die togenannte Uypnott der Thieve, Jena, 1898, p 66, 
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effort they exert to recover their upright position, 
and whicn they are prevented from renewing by 
fear and excitement The * shamming dead,’ 
winch many animals adopt in situations of mum 
nenfc danger, is probably due to the same cause, 
and is the analogue m animals of the paralysis of 
horror in man 

In the expression of horror (cf art Fear), the 
phenomena may be classified partly as those of 
shock, and partly as those of fear proper As 
Hack Tuke points out (1 222), in slight fear there 
is a rapid muscular action preparatory to flight, 
while other parts of the body are fixed and con 
traded in w hat Darwin regarded as the instinctive 
ellort to conceal or dimmish their sue , but, when 
fear is more extreme, amounting to terror (and 
still more to honor), instead of flight theie is 
spasm both of the movement muscles and of those 
or the breathing , the voice is husky and the 
general facial expression is that of one struggling 
for breath lhe high shriek, or even squeal, of 
honor may be refcried m the same way to the 
spasm of mus< les under a great efiort I he cold 
sweat, the rising hair, the anest of the secretions 
— diyness of mouth, etc — and the failure of eon 
trol ov er many reflex actions may bo set down, as 
in Darwins second explanation, to the action of 
shock, with its immediate lowering of the neivous 
and therefore of the muscular tone , the extreme 
pilloi of the skin — ‘grey with horror’ — nmy be 
due in the same way to tho paralysis of the dilator 
muscles of the small blood vessels A prolon 0 ed 
period of honor may — there are mute well 
authentic vtod cases (see luko n 79) — blanch the 
hair even of a young man in a few liouis lhe 
trembling of the body and the perspiration are 
probably directly due to the same intense and 
violent ettort, so violent as to defeat itself , animals 
show the same feature in intense fear 
Atravoller in India 'Ml lie sleipug on the verandah of a 
bungalow with his b ur ] ean doe l es de him was awakene l 
by tne sound of some largo aniii al moving about in the neig) 
bourhood his dog was naking no sign but on putting Us 
hand down to touch it he found it was shi\ ern g andbathid 
in perspiration a tiger was found to have visited the village in 
the night 

The characteristic staring eyes, with widely dt 
lated pupils, and the rapid but shallow breathing 
— ‘ panting with horror — have probably a similar 
origin Silencer, Ham, Fer6, and others rcgaid 
these phenomena as the result of an association, 
formed between the expression of actual pain on the 
one hand and the conditions or accompanuuents 
of p un on the other , but a more likely explanation 
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is that both pam and the intense emotion of horror 
involve a violent struggle of the whole system, of 
which thebe so culled expressions are secondary 
results In neither oase can the expression be ex 
plamed as a useful adaptation to the situation, or 
as inherited action, ancestrally useful, if now no 
longer so 

In honor the mental powers are affected sinn 
larly with the bodily , the senses are confused or 
defective, and among others the sensibility to pam 
seems mercifully lowered, os it is in animals also 
a S American fox, when surpnsed and ‘ shamming 
dead,’ will enduie without moving the severest 
blows of tho whip, without a sign of life, yet will 
stm t up and run the moment its persecutor is out 
of reach In tho same way, m great disasters, as 
earthquakes, otc , human beings are unconscious 
of injuries which normally would cause the most 
intense pain , in the earthquake of Messina (1908) 
a woman walked many miles with one eye torn 
out, of which she was unaware , and in the burning 
of the Juno several of the men climbed up some 
iron plates without noticing that the sltm of 
their hands was being flayed off Here, again, it 
is piobably the concentration of psychic energy on 
tho humble situation that inhibits impiessious, 
however intense in themselves, from reaching con 
sciousncss Hu re is a hj asm of tho mind as « ell 
as of the muscles horror blunts the perceptions, 
puialyzea the judgment and critical faculty, while 
the will, as 1 cr6 lias said (p 197), is blocked as a 
door is jammed m a too violent ellort to open it 

Like physical shock, honor may cause death, 
when too cxliuno, and m predisposed natures it 
may cause insanity, whether of the obsessional 
or of tho depressive, melancholic type Burton 
collected a number of instances from the earlier 
literature , naturally such cases were more familiar 
in the Middle Ages, when superstition was more 
wide spn ad 

Probably the sympathetic form of hoi ror is more 
frequent to day than the egoistic , it certainly is 
aroused by sights and sounds which a century ago 
would have left men unmoved , what excites horror 
m a people might well be taken as a criterion of 
its degree of civilization 

I iTsiUTURr — C Darwin Expression of the Emotion* Lon 
Ion 1872 C Bell Anatomy of Expression*. da 1872 A 
Bain, Fi wtionsan l Wilis do 1876 D Hack Tuke Influence 
f the Mind upon the Body* 2 vol» , do 1884 C Piri lath 
olo iy of the Emotions Enjf tr do 1899 R Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy (ed. Bell, London, 1890), L S80 

J L McIntyre 
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Arabian (D S Margoi IOUTH), p 797 
Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic ’ 

Buddhist (T W Rhys Davids), p 798 
Celtic (J L Gerig), p 799 
Chinese (J Dyi u Ball), p 303 
Christian (G Bonet Maury), p 804 
Greek and Roman (St G Stock), p 808 
Hmdu (A. S Geden), p 812. 

HOSPITALITY (Arabian) —The notion sug 
gested by ‘ hospitality ’ with the Arabs, as indeed 
with all other nations (Pindar, Pyth iv 30), is the 
bestowal of food , to ‘ entertain ’ and to ‘ give food * 
are used in the Qur’an (xvm 76) as synonyms 
The usual word for ‘ hospitality ’ (dtyd/ah) seems 
to be connected etymologically with a word dafaf, 
* crowd of persons sharing a meal * , one that is 
slightly less common (qird) is thought to be con 
nected with qaryah , ‘ village,’ and perhaps is to lie 
explained from the Heb qara , ‘ to meet f Partak 
mg of food makes the guest a temporary member 


Iranian (Louis H Gray), p 812 
Japanese and Korean (M llKVON), p 814 
Jewish — See ‘ Semitic 
Muslim —See ‘ Arabian ’ 

Semitic (W Gkujckshank), p 816 
Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (O Schrader), 

p 818. 


of the family, and so confers certain rights and 
duties when Abraham, immediately on the arrival 
of the Divine guests, offered them a boiled calf, but 
found that their hands did not reach to it ho be- 
came terrified (Qur an xi 73) The partaking of 
food, therefore, proves that the intentions of the 
guest are not hostile, while it also lays on the host 
the duty of protecting the guest as though he were 
a member of his own family , ordinarily this reia 
tionship is established by the partaking of bread 
and salt (Doughty Arabia Descrta, Cambridge, 
1888, i 228) in tne case of an ordinary guest tne 
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relationship bo established lasts two days and the 
intervening night, called by the Arabs three davs 
lib. ), supposed to be the period during which tne 
loou remains in the body. 

The entoitnmnient of guests is thought to liave 
been started by Abraham (Tha Alibi, Lata' if al- 
Mddrif 1807, p. 4). Both ancient and modern 
descriptions of Arabia usually dwell on the hospi- 
tality of the Bodawin. In early or ostensibly early 
Arabic j)Oo try the subject is a commonplace ; a 
good collection of v orses dealing with it is to be 
found in the Ifamusa (pp. (185-722). The bards 
boast that in the dead of night their fires attract 
wayfareis ; their dogs welcome those arrivals ; 
without inquiring who they are, or even when the 
stranger is known to be an enemy, they immedi- 
ately slaughter a camel and bid the womankind 
cook it for the stranger’s benefit They clothe him 
and talk him to sleep ; however gentfo they may 
be, they are feroc ions in defence of a guest , how- 
ever ferocious, they will enduio anything from 
one who is partaking of their hospitality. The 
entertainment of a stranger is a puze which 
each owner of a tent hunies to secuie before the 
others. Sometimes lie is admitted to the family 
circle, at other timos a special tent is oiocted for 
him 

The temporary truce which this hospitality in- 
volves seems to be an institution which has sur- 
vived in the desert from remote antiquity, and has 
helped to render life there jMjssible. "Novel the- 
Icss, the poets quoted would not boast so loudly 
of their exercising it, wero it exercised by every 
one; and indeed, wheio the hospitality involves 
the harbouring of a hunted man, it is clear that 
tho sei ions consequences attaching to the act 
Mould lender muny unwilling to perform it. In 
tho Qui'Aii (xi. 80), Lot appeals to the people of 
Sodom not to disgrace him m the matter of his 
guests ; he is apparently leady, if compelled, to 
yield to Jorce inajeure In the biography of the 
Prophet wo find more than one occasion on which 
such hiirlnmnug is refused, or at any rate made 
dependent on the pleasure of the chieftain. 

In spite, therefore, of the fame of Arab hospital- 
ity, and the sanctity which is supposed to attach 
to it, an invitation to a meal would seem to have 
been a mode of entrapping an enemy common in 
Arabia as in othei Eastern countiies. In tho 
legends which explain how tho Jew’s of Medina 
became clients, this expedient is twice employed 
(U. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Jius'e of 
Islam, London, 1907, p 187) It became a recog- 
nized principle of Islamic stateciaffc, and as late as 
1st March 1811 was employed by Muhammad All 
in dealing with tho Mamluks ‘all tho principal 
men of Cairo flocked to the oifcodel ; cottee was 
then solved,’ and immediately afterwards a mas- 
saoie took place (A. A. Paton, Hist, of the Egyp 
Revolution , London, 1863, n. 30). Hospitality 
offered by one chieftain to another is, theiofore, 
apt to be suspected. The Arabic romances not 
infrequently depict violations of hospitality of 
another sort. In the MaqCima of IlarfrI the 
hero invites a number of guests to a mock wedding, 
where he treats them to sw’eetmeats containing a 
narcotic ; when they are unconsoious he strips 
them of everything and makes oil. In tho Maqd- 
mas of Hamadh&nl (Beirut, 1889, p 190) the 
travellers ask for food at a village ; they are 
refused bread except for a price, but are given 
milk, which, however, they afterwards discover to 
have been polluted. The use of poison for dispos- 
ing of enemies was also common at many periods 
of the Khallfate. Sometimes the outrage proceeded 
from tho guests : Osman, founder of the Ottoman 
empire, aeeoiding to his biographers, got posses- 
sion of some important fortresses by accepting an 


invitation to a wedding-feast, and bringing armed 
men dressed up as women, t 

The definition of hospitality in the Qur’an 
appears to be ‘ feeding on a hungry day [t.e. a day 
of famine] an orphan who is also a kinsman, or a 
poor man who is in need ’ (xc 14). The latter act 
is assigned so high a value that, wheie tho code 
admits expiation, feeding a certain number of 
mendicants serves this purpose ; the food is to be 
noimal, and the amount specified as a mudd. 

The value set in the Qur’an on hospitality has 
naturally been exaggerated by the Muslim theo- 
logians, and m homiletic works some remarkable 
views are formulated. ‘An account will bo de- 
manded on the Day of Judgment of all expenditure 
except of that on the enteitainm exit of guests . 
God will bo ashamed to demand any account 
thereof’ (Qtlt al-Qulub, 1310, n 182, aftei IJasan 
al-Ba§ii, f 110 A II ); ‘to refuse an invitation iH 
to disobey God’ (tb 187) ; provided that the place 
wheie the hospitality is ollered fulhls certain con- 
ditions, e g. is not auoi ned with silk or satin, gold 
I oi silver vessels, etc (ib 190) Sayings attributed 
to the Prophet are ‘Hospitality is u right’; 

‘ Hospitality for a night may be claimed’; ‘Any 
aiea or village wherein a Muslim is allowed to 
pass a night hungiy is out of the pale of Islam’ ; 

‘ Hospitality is three [days] ; all above that is 
chanty* (piobably meaning ‘ cannot be demanded 
as a right,’ but ingeniously mterpieted by sonic 
Sflfrs as charity bestowed on the entertainer, who 
thoroby earns heavenly reward [tb. 206 f ]). 

In spite of such exhortations, the desue to enter- 
tain was by no means universal among Muslims, 
and a whole literature exists in lllustiation of 
stinginess; tho (lassical treatise is that by Ja(n* 
of Ba?ia (f 255 A ll , ed. van Yloten, 1900) 

Tho fouuula* wherewith guests are greeted, 
nMan w't-sahlan, wa-mai haban , piobably go back 
to remote antiquity . the last of those woids is the 
‘wide loom’ of the Psalms (18 10 31 8 etc.) The 
first is said to mean ‘ you are among your family ’ ; 
the second is piobably a jingle matching tho hist, 
but means ‘easy.’ In modern times the phrases 
dnastana , ‘you have rendered us at home,’ and 
auhashtana, ‘you have rendeied us lonely,’ aio 
often heard besides. We sometimes hear of gifts 
given to guests m connexion with the word nuzl ; 
but the practice does not appear to have been wide- 
spread. 

Literaturh.— -T o the authorities cited in tho article odd G 
Jacob, AUarabusches Bedumenlebcn a, Berlin, 1807, pp SG-88. 

1) S Margolioutii. 

HOSPITALITY (Buddhist).— This may best 
bo considered under three heads (1) hospitality 
of laymen one to the othei, (2) hospitality of the 
laity to members of the religious Orders, and (3) 
hospitality of the lattoi to each other. 

i Hospitality among laymen.— In passages in 
the canonical books dealing with the low’ei moral- 
ity and addressed to unconverted laymen we find 
lcferences to tins subject. So in the Dlgha (m. 
190) the ideal wife is said to be hospitable to her 
husband’s family; in tb. i. 117 it is stated to be 
tho duty of a good citizen to treat guests with 
honour and respect ; in Jdtaka, iv. 32 (in the can- 
onical verses), one of the heroes of the tale boasts 
of the friendly and hospitable reception he always 
accorded to guests ; and in tb, v. 388 (again in the 
canonioal verses) it is laid down that his sacrifice 
is vain who leaves a guest there seated unfed. 
These injunctions, or expressions of opinion, are 
not represented as exclusively Buddhist. In the 
first passage they are put into the mouth of the 
Buddha, in the others into the mouths of good 
men not belonging to the Buddhist community. 
It is evident that tho Buddhists adopted current 
views on the subject, omitting only any reference 
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to superstitious customs, connected with concep- 
tions of tabu or animutic views. 

3. Hospitality of the laity to the religious 
Orders.— When Buddhism arose, there were quite 
a number of wandering teachers ( pabbajxta , ‘ wan- 
derers ’) who piopagated doctrines as varied as those 
of the Greek sophists. They belonged to all social 

rades, though most of them were men of noble 

irth. It was considered a virtue and a privilege 
to provide these unorthodox teachers with the few 
simple necessaries of their wandering life— especi- 
ally lodging, food, and clothing. Many of the 
' wanderers y were organized into communities, 
with such rules as seemed suitable to their founders 
for the regulation of such bodies of co-religionists. 
The people supported all alike, though they had 
their special favourites. The Buddhists adopted 
this system, and those among the laity who 
followed them earned out very willingly the 
current views as to such hospitality to the 
* wanderers ’ It was enjoined upon them to give to 
all. Thus, when Siha, a nobleman who had hitherto 
followed the Jain doctrine, became a Buddlust, it 
is specially mentioned that the Buddha urged 
him to continue, as before, his hospitalities to the 
members of the Jain Order 1 So in the Edicts of 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka frequent mention is 
made of the duty of hospitality to teachers of all 
the different sects (not only one's own) 

3. Hospitality within the Order —The Buddlust 
‘ wanderers ’ were accustomed on their journeyings 
to stay with one another, and a set of rules was 
drawn up for their guidance when guests of this 
kind arrived, prescribing the etiquette to be ob- 
served both by the incoming bhifikhus (the dgan- 
tukd) and by their hosts. These regulations are 
of a Bimple character, such as might be diawn up 
now under similar circumstances. They are too 
long to quote, but have been translated in full 
by the present writer and Oldenberg m vol. 111 
of the Vinaya Texts (SBE xx. [18861) 273-282. 

It should be pointed out that all this is con- 
sidered to belong to the lower morality of the 
mfconverted ; it is taken for granted, and never 
even referred to in those passages of the books in 
which the essential doctrines of Buddhism are 
expounded to the converted. It is really Indian 
(see Hospitality [Hindu]) rather than Buddhist ; 
though a detailed comparison of the Buddlust 
doctrine of hospitality with that of other Indian 
sects would, no doubt, show that the Buddhists laid 
more stress than the others did on certain details, 
e.g. on the importance, in such matters, of disre- 
garding, or paying but little attention to, any 
difference of sectarian opinion. 

Litzoaturb, — T he authorities are quoted In the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

HOSPITALITY (Celtic).— 1. Gauls.-It has 
already been noted in art. Ethics and Morality 
(Celtic), vol. ▼. p 455, that the Gauls manifested 
a great desire for knowledge of the habits and 
onstoms of foreign peoples, and it is in this eager- 
ness for information that we find the source of the 
hospitality for which they are so often praised. 
They welcomed the bards not only because they 
loved to hear them sing of the deeds of heroes, but 
also because they delighted in the stones of distant 
nations related by these travellers. They never 
refused hospitality to & stranger ; and, after having 
done him the honour of their table, they pressed 
him with endless questions regarding their neigh- 
bours ; as Caesar says (de Bell. Gall. Tv. 5) : 

' Eat enitn hoc Gallicae oonsuetudinis, uti at viatores etUm 
Invito* oonaiatera cogant et, quid quieque eorum do quaque 
r® oudierit aut oognoverit, quaerant, et merca tores in oppidis 
ralffua drcumjristat qulbusque «x regionibu* venknt quasque 
Ibi res oognorerint, pronun tiare cogant. ’ 

Every traveller found a cordial welcome among 

2 Vina** Text*, a. (SBS xril. (188SD 118. 


the Celto-Iberians, because they considered those 
who were in the company of strangers as beloved 
by the gods (U. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d 
Vttude de VantiquiU celtwue , Paris, 1906, p. 117), 
It is needless to observe, therefore, that the state- 
ment of Diodorus (iv. 19, v. 24), that the Celts 
were accustomed to put strangers to death, is 
merely a fiction 

2. Irish. — The Irish terminology for the rela- 
tions of hospitality is as follows . 

(Siffe. gen. Owed, 'guest*; oeged chair e, ‘ guest friendship, • 
' hospitality * (Windlsch, Dm altir Deldemage, Tain R6 
CAalnge, Leipzig, 1906, line 1837), taige 6ig«d, ‘ guest-house ' 
(lb p liil) , bruuien, ‘ guest-house, a palace with seven doors ' 
(U>. line 2026), cognate with Goth baurd, * board ’ (Acallamh no 
Sendrach, ed. Windtsoh, Inache Texts, iv. 1, Leipzig, 1900, p SO, 
line 1378, p 77, line 2781); digcdechta, ‘guesting, ‘ hospitality * 
(ib. p. 1, line 12); bntgaid, ‘ host ’ ( Wlndisch, i {1880] 405), anch- 
or ainech-nuce, * face-blush ' (Stokes and O'Donovan, Corrnae’a 
Ghat ary, Oaloutta, 18CS, p 60), bruxyhjcr (lit. ‘land-man’), 
• public hospitaller, etc 

In Ireland, hospitality was not only practised as 
a virtue, but enjoined by law from the earliest 
times, and references to this subject are equally 
numerous in religious and in secular literature. 
In the account of the second battle of Moyrath, 
wo find the following statement concerning Ire- 
land in the reign of King Domhnall : ‘ ller habita- 
tions were hospitable, spacious, and open for com- 
pany and entertainment, to remove the hungor 
and gloom of guests’ (J. O’Donovan, 'Tho Battle 
of Magh Rath, Irish Archceol . Soc., Dublin, 1842, 
p. 105). Bede (BE iii. 27), m writing of the 
plague of 664, states that many English, both of 
the nobility and of the lower ranks, had repaired 
to Ireland at that time either for the sake of study 
or of oontinence. The Irish, continues the his- 
torian, ‘ willingly received them all, and took care 
to supply them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read, and their teaching, all with- 
out any charge ’ 

From what is contained in tho Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (London, 1869-73, iv. 237) os well as in 
the saga, we may conclude that from the very 
earliest times a king or a chieftain was obliged to 
entertain any passing stranger or any other poison 
who might seek his hospitality without asking 
any questions regarding himself or tho purpose of 
his visit. One who neglected to discharge those 
duties incurred without fail the hostility of his 

B le. For example, in the account of the second 
e of Moytura, the people, we are told, cora- 

S lamed bitterly of the poor hospitality of King 
•res . 

‘ The knivez of hiz people were not greased at his table, nor 
did their breath smeil of ale at the Danquet Neither their 
poefcz, nor their bards. nor their satlrlzte, nor their harpers, 
nor their plperz, nor their trumpeter*, nor their Juggler*, nor 
their buffoon*, were ever seen engaged in amusing them In the 
azzembly zt hiz court ’ (P W. Joyce, Soc Hut o/Anc Ireland, 
London, 1908 , 1 68) 

The poet Coirpre, eon of Etan, onoe prezented himself at the 
castle of this king seeking hospitality ',IIe was shown Into a 
small, dark, sombre house where there was neither fire nor 
furniture nor bed He wo* given three small dry rolls of bread 
on a little plate. Arising the next morning, he vw not grate- 
ful ’ Then Coirpri pronounced against Bros the first magic 
malediction ever composed in Ireland, and the outcome of all 
this was that Brea was driven from the throne (H d'Arbois 
de Juboinville, Court de litUrature celtvnu, Paris, 1883-1902, v. 
414). 

Probably the most unique account of hospitality 
among the Celts is that of Griaire, king of Con- 
naught, in the 7fch cent , who was so constantly 
^ivui| away that his right hand grew longer than 

When Senchin Torpeist became chief of the file in Ireland, 
after the death of Eochaid Dalian Forgaill in 668, he sought 
hospitality of GUaire, accompanied by a retinae of 160 file, or 
poete, ‘as many pupils, as many valets, as many women,* and 
others besides Though Gdolre bad a building purposely con- 
structed for the reception of SenobAn and bis companions, he 
was not prepared for such a multitude. The women especially 
were most exacting in th£r demands ; ‘at first the widow and 
the daughter of Eochaid Dalian, then the wife of Seuch&n, and, 
finally, SencfiAn himself exceeded all the bounds of hospitality ’ 
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Tfe# first maintained that aha would die unices she obtained 
a bowl of beer made with milk, and in addition to this ehe 
demanded the marrow from the ankle of a wild boar Between 
Christman and Epiphany, she wished to have lieeidu her, on a 
yew tree, a email freshly hat( hed t uckoo As a belt it woe 
necessary to supply her with a strip of bacon taken from a 
perfectly white oik The only kind of mount with which she 
could be « itisflea was a horse with purple mane and white legs 
Her dress must bo a spider e web of many colours Marban, 
the brothi r and swineherd of Gdaire, was able to seoure for 
hi r all that she had asked, and to satisfy the equally exacting 
requests of the two other women 

But HenctiAn was a still more embarrassing guest than they 
He declared that ho would die unless Guaire could regale him 
and his retinue, and also the nobility of Connaught, with an 
amnio repast consisting of the bacon of pigs not born of sows 
and of bter produced from a single grain of barley In case of 
refusal Guaire was threatened with an incantation Marbiin 
again came to his rescue He possessed nine pigs from a sow 
which was killed by a wolf before they were born , and eleven 
years previous to tills date, he had sown a grain of barley which 
gave him an ear the following year The grains of this ear 
produced seventeen ears the next year, and so on until the end 
of the eleventh year, when ho reaped seven large piles of barley, 
all coming from the original grain Consequently Gdaire was 
able to satisfy the demands of SenohAn 

The latter, however, not expecting to be gratified, was dig 
pleased and refused to eat Gdalre, though irritated by the 
behaviour of his guest, sent a servant to Senchdn bearing a 
goose pre [ wired exprtaslyfor him Senchnn refused to accept 
the gift and addressed the servant as follows ‘I knew your 
grandfather, who had round and ill kempt nails Consequently, 
I will receive nothing from your hands A young girl was 
thon dispatched by Guaire to prepare, in tne presence of 
SenohAn a mixture of flour and salmon eggs, which was then 
offered to the poet But ho again refused, saying to her ‘1 
knew your grandmother One day, from the top of a rock, 
she showed the way to some passing lepers Consequently, I 
can receive nothing from y our hands ’ 

GAaire lodged and fed those incommodious guests for a year, 
a season, and a month, hut finally he lost his patience Marbiin 
lecalled to his brother that though benohiin and his compan 
ions had the right to bo lodged and fed, they were obliged In 
return to make music and relate stories lie therefore asked 
of Gtmire permission to order them to recite the ldin, or the 
Cattle Haul of Cooley, from beginning to end SenohAn was 
unable to comply with his command and asked his companions 
for help but of this vast epic they only knew bloga, or Bolec 
tions Thin Marbiin, by an incantation, forbade them from 
passing two nights in succession in the same house as long as 
liny had not found the complete text of this famous story 
They wire obliged then to set forth in seaich of the epic 
(Hi k of Leinster, 245, Transactions of the Ossiamc Society 
Dublin, 1B54 81, v 102 106 , d Arboisde JnbamvUle, vl 140-140) 
Furthor instances of the hospitality of the early 
Irish are the following 

First, in tho beast of Bncrt u it is stated that Conchobar, king 
of Ulstu istallishid tho law that each chieftain should foost 
tho UlBtomien one night in the year The wife of the hero who 
did the entertaining was obliged to furnish the wives of tho 
Ulstermen with seven oxen, seven pigs, seven casks sevtn 
barrels, seven mugs, seven pots, seven cups, and seven glasses 
of beer, sovon services of fish birds, and vegi tai les (d Arbois do 
Jubainville, v 160). While the three heroes, Conall, Lcegaire, 
and Cih hulainn, are making their long expedition, they are 
received on ail sides with uiarktd atteiitim In one place a 
repast sullli lent for one hundred persons is served to them, and 
they are permitted to have their < hoice of tho daughters of the 
king (»6 161). When they real h the house of Curoi, they learn 
that his wife has received orders from her absent husband to 
grant them the hospitality of his home Hence, she prepares 
For them a bath, intoxicating drinks, and superb beds (ib 180) 

In the story of the Jhrth and Heiyn of Conchobar, we are told 
that each Ulsterman gave him hospitality for one night, and 
allowed him to pass it with his wife— a right that this despotic 
king pretended to exercise ever afterwards (xb 7 t) In the 
Nunler of Conchobar, it is stated that the kings of Munster, 
Leinster. etc , pennitted the poet AlthornA to pass the night 
with their wives during his sojourn in their countries, for ttar 
of the protection of tho Ulstermen which had been granted to 
him (16 800 ty 

The regular period for which a guest could claim 
hospitality was three days and three nights, after 
which the host could refuse to continue to entei tain 
Ins guest, if he so wished (of Acallamh na SenOrach, 
m Windisch, iv. 1, lines 436, 1601, 1823,2797, 3531, 
7352, 7652 ; ItCel ix. F1888] 496, note 3) Mael 
Duin and his fellow-pilgriins are received every- 
where with the greatest cordiality, but, at the end 
of three nights and three days, their host or hostess 
usually vanishes (d* Arbois de Jubainville, v 474, 
479 f ) The attentions shown them in the * Island 
of the Queon and her seventeen daughters’ rival 
those of Gdaire given abovef^6. 486 ff ). If the 
lord thought his reception unworthy of his guests 


because of his being taken unawares, he usually 
attempted to atone for his lphospitality during the 
course of the following days When Mac Duth6 
was surprised by the heroes of Ulster and of Con- 
naught and their retinues, he killed lus immense 
hog, the wonder of his kingdom, m honour of his 
guests. Fearing that they might still be dis- 

deased with their reception, he apologized for his 

uck of preparations, saying 1 If anything is lack- 
ing to day, I will kill it to morrow* (‘Seel mucci 
Mic JDAth6,* in Windisch, l 98) 

In historical times we find the same esteem for 
hospitality as in the more legendary periods Of 
Owen O’Madden, a Connaught chief, it is stated in 
the 1 nbes and Customs ofHy many (ed O’Donovan, 
Irish A rt hctol Soc v [1843] 141) that ‘he does not 
lef use any one gold or horses, food or kine, and he 
is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for bestow- 
ing them ’ ; while St Patrick, in blessing the 
district of Moy Hein, is reported to have said * I 
leave prosperity to the place so that it shall provide 
for all [requiring help] even though every cleric 
should he poor,’ which is interpreted by llennessy 
to mean that, if the clergy were too poor, the laity 
should ho rich enough to provide for all (llennessy 
and Kelly, The Hook of Fcntujh , Dublin, 1875, 
p 273) 

Among tho different classes of society, we find 
iirst that the king was expected to keep Ins house 
always open to visitors 

1 A prince, says Cormao Mac Art, ' should light his lamps on 
Samhttin Day [the celebration of the beginning of winter on 
1 Nov ] and welcome ins guests with clapping of hands anil 
comfortable seats, and tho cup bearers should be active in dis 
tribe ting meat and drink (Joyce,! 68) 

Once a guest had partaken of food m n house, 
whether of king or of subiect, the host was not 
allowed thereafter to offer him violence or even to 
show lum disrespect 

in a » 698 Bran duff, king of Leinster, offended at the in eii- 
tious conduct of Prince Oummoscnch, set fire to tho building in 
which the latter and his suite were feasting GlasdA.ni, the 
prince s jester, who had been entertained a few davs before ns a 
guest by the king exclaimed ‘ Lo, I have eaten th\ meat I I et 
not tills deed of shame bo now w rought on me 1 * To this 
Branduff answered 4 By no means shall this be done 1 Climb 
un to the ridge pole and leap out o\ er tho flames to the groiiid 
we will lot thee pass, and thus shalt thou eBeape 1 But the 
jester refused to be saved without his niostir, and gave his 
mantle and cap to the prince, who escaped from the burning 
bull ling (8 II OGradj, Silva Uadellca, London, 1892, if, 
xxvui , Joy e, ii 483) 

During the time that the guest was under the roof 
of lus host, the latter was hound by law to protect 
him A gloss on the Ancient Laws explains the 
words t’auigaire, ‘ thy defence,’ by the statement 
that no one — not even an officer of the law — should 
he allowed to enter one s house and lay hold of his 
guest (» e for debts oi crime) before the end of the 
third night In such an event the host could lay 
claim to damages against those who had violated 
tho privacy of his home (d’ Arbois de Jubainville, 

* Introduction et commentaire du Senclius Mdr’, in 
Cours de litt celt, vm 145) 

When the king or his subject found himself un- 
able to discharge the duties of a host, he suffered 
the ‘blush of lionouiable shame’ or ‘face blush’ 
lenech mice) In order to 4 break or prevent the 
face blush ’ of a king, the Ancient Laws (iv. 311) 
say that the bruxghfer , or * public hospitaller,’ had 
the 'snout of a rooting hog’— in other words, he 
had plenty. If, however, the king or his subject 
should lack the necessary provisions at the arrival 
of his guests, through default of another, the 
defaulter was obliged to pay him the compensation 
known as the ‘ blusn-fine * (Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
l 123. 11 ; 129, note 1 ; iv. 345, 347, 13, Cormac’s 
Glossary, 103, s.v ‘Leos’). 

Though, according to the Ancient Latos (iv 237), 
chieftains were held * bound to entertain without 
asking any questions,’ the fit ne, or fanners, it 
seems, were given permission to make suitable 
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inquiries of their guests, in order, without doubt, 
to afford them better protection in case of necessity 
(Joyce, lL 168). As the Ancient Laws (iv. 337) 
specify cases wherein a king might be excused for 
deficiency of provisions if the number of guests 
should exceed expectation, it is obvious that 
a subject was not expected to exceed the limits 
of his means in order to provido for a number 
of guests. 

As stated above, there was a * public hospitaller ’ 
(bruighfer, brugaid , briuga), wno had, as a gift 
from the king, to assist him in fulfilling the func- 
tions of his charge, appanage lands of various 
kinds. He seems to have had, for example, the 
temporary usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as fell into the public domain through failure 
of heirs, or pending the decision of the courts as to 
the rightful succession to them In return for 
these immunities and lands, ho was bound to 'main- 
tain his establishment in a proper condition. Ills 
was a position of high honour, and all who laid 
claim to his hospitality were bound to show lnm 
due respect. Though his revenues camo princi- 
pally from the land, no had other allowances. The 
extent of his house and premises, the character of 
the furniture, and the amount of supplies of pro- 
visions he was bound to have always in store aro 
minutely given m the Cnth Gablach, a MS pub- 
lished by E. O’Curry ( Manners and Customs of 
the Anc L ish, London, 1873, n , App. p 485). He 
was specially protected by law from trespass and 
from wanton or malicious damago to Ins turmture 
or premises In the tract mentioned above, the 
fines for such trespasses and damages are set down 
with great minuteness. These fines were heavy, 
and were evidently intended to restrain within the 
limits of order and decorum those who were entitled 
to hospitality (O’Curry, i. p. ccxlix). Among the 
privileges extended to the brugaid or bruighfei was 
that of brewing, for Ins house should never be 
found lacking the ale necessary for the refreshment 
of a king, bishop, poet, judge, or other person, and 
their respective suites entitlod to such entertain- 
ment (ib. p. ccelxxvi). Ho was also the only 
man under the rank of a faith (‘ruler, prince r ) 
entitled to the privilege of having his house over a 
spiing of water. 

There were two classes of brugaids. According 
to Stokes (RCrl xv [1894] 431), the inferior and 
more common grade was that of the brugaid cedai h, 
or ‘ hundred hospitaller,’ who was lequired to have 
one hundred of each kind of cattle, one hundred 
labourers, and corresponding pio vision for feeding 
and lodging guests. The higher and more excep- 
tional grade was that of the brugaid letherh, or 
‘hospitaller of tho kneading trough’ (letherh = 
* kneading trough ’), who was not only obliged to 
have two nundred of each kind of cattle, but who 
had to supply his house with all the necessary 
furniture and utensils, including one hundred beds 
for guests. The Ancient Laws (l. 47) deny the 
brugaid the right to borrow, stating, on the con- 
trary (iv. 311), that he is ‘a man of three snouts, the 
snout of a live hog rooting in the fields to break the 
blushes of lus face, the snout of a dead hog cooking 
on the hooks, and the pointed snout of a plough ’ ; 
t.e , he should have plenty of live animals, meat 
cooked and uncooked — usually of three kinds— and 
a plough, with all other tilling appliances. He is 
also called the man of three sacks; his house 
was always to be provided with a sack of malt for 
brewing ale, a sack of salt for curing cattle-joints, 
and a sack of guail, or charcoal, ' for forging the 
irons,’ m case of accident to the horses or vehicles 
of travellers (O'Curry, i. p. coclxii). The Ancient 
Laws (iv. 310 f.) prescribe, further, that his kitchen 
fire should never be permitted to go out, and that 
his cauldron should always remain on the (ire, fall 
vol. vi .~ 51 


of joints boiling for any guest who might chance 
to arrive. 

In addition to tho foregoing, the Brehon Laws 
(v. 17. 7, 79. 22) provide that a number of open 
loads should lead to the brugaui's hostel, so that it 
might be within access of all ; and a man should 
bo stationed at eaoh load to allow no traveller to 

{ >ass without seeking the hospitality of the brugaid. 
from tho account of the destruction of Da Dcrga’s 
hostel, we aro able to ascertain that at night a 
light was kept burning on the lawn (faithcne), to 
servo as a guide to travellers. In fact, Da Derga 
never closed any of the doois of his houso, day or 
night, with the exception of those to the windward 
side (Stokes, * Togail Bruden Da Derga,’ in RCtl 
xxii. [1901]). 

According to Keating ( History of Ireland , tr. 
O’Mahony, London, 1866 ; see Joyce, li. 170), 
there woie 90 brugaids in Connaught, 90 in Ulster, 
93 in Leinster, and 130 in Munster. Though these 
figures are far from being accurate, they indicate 
how very numerous those houses of hospitality 
were. 

There were a few brugaids of a still higher class 
than those already mentioned, who, it seem*, 
entertained kings, chiefs, and their retinues, and 
weie on very intimate terms with them. With 
the exception of this fact, their duties were 111 
every way similar to those of tho other two classes. 

With the creation of the position of brugaid 
arose tho necessity of public hostels of which he 
might be placed in charge. These hostels were 
called brudm or bruden — meaning houses of 
public or Stato-endowed hospitality. Accoiding 
to tho Story of the Pig of Mac DAth6 (‘ScM 
mucci Mic Ddth6,’ in Wmdisch, 1 . 96), there were 
in the Red Branch period, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, six of these royal hostels in 
Ireland . ‘ the hostel of Da Derga m tho province 
of Cualann, and the hostel of Forgaill Manacli 
[father-in-law of Cdohulainn] which was located 
at Lusca [now Lusk, to the north of Dublin], 
nmi the hostel of Mic Dareo m Brefncy, and tho 
hostel of Da Choea in West Meath, and the hostel 
of Blai the fanner (briuga) in Ulster,’ ns well as 
that of Mac Ddthd, who was king of Leinster In 
regard to the hostel of Mac Diitho, it is said that 
* there were seven doors in tho hostel, and seven ways 
through it, and Beven hearths in it, and seven cauldrons, and 
an ox and a salted pig In each cauldron The man who came 
into the house thrust his fork into the cauldron, and what he 
obtained at tho flrst thrust, that ho ate If, however, ho did 
not obtain anything at tho flrst thrust, ho did not mako 
another’ (cf also Stokes, ‘Togail liruden DaChoca, tho Destruc- 
tion of tho Hostel of Da Choca,’ in ItCel xxi [1900] »*”). 

The bruden of Da Derga was the most impoitanfc 
of these hostels. Tho account of the destruction 
(togail) of it was published by Stokes in IiCel xvii 
[1901], and it relates how Conari I., king of 
Ireland, and lus retinue, who wero staying there 
at tho time, were destroyed by a band oi Irish and 
British marauders in the 1st cent. A D. Tins 
hostel was situated on tho river Dodder, where 
excavations were made and remains were dis- 
covered by Frazer (Proc. Roy lr. Acad , 1879-86, 
p. 29). The bruden of Da Choca, in the destruc- 
tion of which Cormac Conlingcos, son of Conehobar, 
king of Ulster, perished, was tho next in import- 
ance, and was, as stated above, situated in West 
Meath, a few miles from Athlon©. The account 
of its destruction contains the statement also that 
* every bruden is an asylum of the red hand,’ i.e. for 
all criminals guilty of murdei (IiCel xxi. 315). 

There was still another kind of public hospitaller, 
called the biatach or biad/Uach, though tho differ- 
ence between him and the brugaid is not very 
clear. The Book of tho Dun Cow (Leabhar na 
hUtdhre, p. 123, line 4f from bottom) mentions 
them together, apparently making no distinction 
whatever between them. The biatach was obliged 
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to entertain traveller ami the chiefs soldiers 
whenever they sought inn hospitality. In order to 
enable him to discharge las functions, he was 
granted a tiact of amnio land called the bade- 
buidhtuigh, winch Mas equivalent to about 1000 
English acres Besides this, ho Mas entitled to a 
mm li lurgei amount of waste land. 

According to Coi mac’s Glossary (p. 130), there 
were several female bruqmda during the time of 
Finn who entertained chieftains and warriors on 
their hunting expeditions. 

In addition to these, we find m Christian times 
that every monastery contained a tcch-Oigcd, or 

f fuest-houHo, for the reception of travellers Theso 
louses, which Mere lonstructod at some distance 
from the monks’ cells, dated from the time of St 
I’atnck (Joyce, i. 330) According to the Lives 
of the Saints (Stokes, Lives of the Saints fiotn the 
Booh of J a amove, Oxford, 1800), it was enjoined i 
upon some of the inmates to receive the stiangcr, ) 
take off Ins shoes, wash his feet m waim water, 
and prepare supper and bed for him. This wa« 
done in accordance with the Ancient Laws (v 121 
27), which state that ‘ hospitality is incumbent on 
every servant of the Church * 

An old Irish nermon on Doomsday contains (ho following 
•The Lord will nay to the Just, “I was in need of a guest house 
(tech atynd), and ye gave me hospitality’" (stokes, ‘Tidings 
of Doomsday, a Sutinon on Doomsday from the Lebar 
na liUultire,' In JiCel iv (1870-801) Once, when St Columba 
c x ported a guest at Iona, ho told the brethien to prepare the 
hospitturn, or guest house, and to have water readi to nash 
the stranger’s let t (Ueeveu, Adamnan’s Lift of St Columba. 
Dublin. 18 r >7, p 27) When St, Ciaran of Clonmaonoise arrived 
at Sitigir (now Hclrkleran in King's County), to visit tho other 
damn, abbot of ttalgir, the latter, learning that the fire had 
unexpectedly gone out, said to him with a tone of ajiologv 
‘ The flist thing that ye (the saint and his followers) neeu is 
water to wash \our feet, but just now we ha\e no means of 
heating water for jou ’ (Stokes, Lues of the Saints, 277) Mac 
OongUmie, displaced at the poor reception accorded him In 
the monastery at Cork, complains that on his arrival no one 
came to tho guest-house to wash his feet, so that he was obliged 
to wash them himself (Mever and Hennessy, The gmtm of Mao 
C<,nghnnt>, London, 1892, p 10) As in secular hie, so in mon- 
astic life there was no obligation to entertain guests after the 
third day 

Guest houses Mith men-servants ( tmlhxrig ) in 
charge were also established in the most impel tant 
mmneiies of the country. In the Ftihre, oi 
Calendar, of Oengus the Culdee (Trans. Roy h 
Acad., 1880, p. 72 f.), it is related that a chief 
named Con fro oi Curbery armed at St BugiL’s 
Convent in lvildaie with a child in his arms, and 
was conducted to the guest-house Guest-houses 
are also found attached to the houses of chiefs and 
oven of persons not so high m tho social scale who 
might ho able to bear the expense. They con- 
sisted usually of one largo apnitment, which was 
always kept picpaiod for t lie reception of travellers, 
and which was m cliaige of a handmaid who 
Mashed tho guests’ feet (i h 48). 

If a monastery m'os situated on tho hanks of a 
river wheio there M’os no bridge, the monks usually 
had a curragh ieady to ferry any traveller across 
fiee of chaige (Healy, Insula Sanctorum et Doc- 
torum' Ireland's Ancient Schools and Siholats, 
Dublin, 1890, p 427) Irish missionaries on the 
Continent established hospitalui foi the use of 
pilgrims on the May to Borne, soino of Mliich M'ere 
in Germany, although they Mere mostly in France 

i cf Cambi ensis E versus, ed for tho Celtic Society 
>y M. Kelly, Dublin, 1850, n 244 f ) 

The public hostels began to diminish in number 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
finally they disappeared altogether. After this 
the monasteries and some of the wealthier chiefs 
continued to keep up the custom for some time, 
hut Henry vm. finally ordered the suppression of 
all monasteries, and tne last vestige of tins custom 
disappeared Mith them. In 1539, Lord Leonard 
Gray, the Irish lord deputy, and the Dublin 
council petitioned the king m vain to exempt six 


monasteries from the order, and among their 
reasons they cite the following : 

' For In those houses commenlyf and other such like. In de- 
faute of comen lime*, which are not m this land, the Kinge’s 
Deputle, and all other his Groce’s Couusaell and Officers, also 
Iushmen, and others resorting to the Kinge’s Deputio in ther 
quarters, is and hath bene most comenlie loged at the costes 
of the said houses . . Also at every hosting, rode, and 
orney, the said houses in ther [own] propre costes fyndethe 
entertainment far] as manv men of warr, as they are apoynted 
by the Kinge’s Deputio and Oounsacii for the tame* ( State 
Papers, Ilenry vm , Ireland, ill 180, sec also Register of All 
Hallows, xxv , and Joyce, i 338) 

3. Welsh. — Among the Welsh the same admira- 
tion for hospitality and liberality was shown as 
among the Irish. The house of the Cymro M'as 
always open to the tiavellei. When he came 
within a district and presented himself at a house, 
he first delivered up his arms, which signified 
that he placed himself under the nawd (peace) of 
the pentculu (head of the household). If he ex- 

( iressed the desne of seeking a lodging, for the 
irst two nights he was treated as a guost of the 
householder with whom he stayed, but on tho 
third night he M'as deemed an agenhme, or member 
of the man’s household, for whom such man M’as 
answeiable (Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laics of 
Wales, ed. J. E. Lloyd, London, 1889, p 281) 
The guest’s way of manifesting Ins intention of 
staying overnight Mas to allow Ins feet to be 
Mashed. But, if ho refused the pioflerod service, 
it was apparent that lie desired only morning re- 
freshments, and not lodging for the night 
‘ The young men,’ aavs Qiraldua Cambrcnsis (Opera, ed J F 
Di mock, London, 1801-91, i 10, p 182 f), ‘move about in troopn 
arid families under the direction of a chosen leader Attached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready to stand forth In defence 
of their oountry, they have free admittance into every house as 
if it were their ow n ' 

As each house had its young women and its 
harps allottod to the pui pose of entei taming 
visitors, those who arnved early in the day were 
entertained cithei with conversation 01 music 
until evening, when the principal meal of the day 
M'as served. Though, as Giraldus Bays (Descrip, 
Kambrus, i. 10, p 182 f. ; cf Ethics AND MoitALiTY 
[Celtic], vol v p 463), this varied according to the 
number and dignity of tho persons assembled and 
the degrees of a\ ealth of different households, it was 
almost always a simple repast, for ‘ the kitchen 
does not supply ninny dishes nor high-seasoned 
incitements to eating ’ 

The houses of the Welsh More not furnished M'lth 
tables, cloths, or napkins The guests M’ere seated 
m messes of three, instead of couples as elsewhere 
All the dishes M’ere at once set before them in large 
platters on rushes or grass spread on the floor (1 b.), 
and the food consisted of milk, cheese, butter, and 
plainly -cooked meat (Rhys and Brynmoi -Jones, 
The Welsh People, London, 1900, p. 250 f ) The 
bread that they solved was a thin and broad cake 
fresh baked every day, winch, Giraldus says (loc. 
at.), was called lagana in the old writings, hut which 
was probably very much the same as the ‘ griddle- 
bread’ or ‘bake stone bread’— bara llech or barn 

J ilanc — of modem times (Rhys and Brynmor- Jones, 
oc. cit ; T. Wright, The Uxst Works of Giraldus 
Cambrensts, London, 1863, p. 493, note 2) To tins 
was usually added broth wuth chopped-up meat. 

‘ Such a repast,’ adds Giraldus, * m as formerly used 
by the noble youth from whom this nation boasts 
its descent, and whose manners it still partly imi- 
tates.’ The family waited on the guests, the host 
and hostess standing up and taking no food until 
the needs of their visitors were satisfied. Tho 
evening was then passed by the guests in listening 
to the songs or recitations of the bard of the house- 
hold, or 01 minstrels who in their wandering had 
joined the company. Often all united in choral 
singing (Rliys and Brynmor Jones, loc. cit.). A 
bed made of rushes, and covered with a coarse 
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kind of cloth manufactured m the country, called 
brycltan, was then placed along the side of the hall, 
and the family and guests lay down to sleep m 
common (Giraldus, loc cit) Thefire on the hearth 
m the centre of this hall continued to hum all 
night, and the people were so arranged that it was 
at their feet 

* But when the under side bedns to be tired with the hard 
nest of the bed, adds Glraldua (ioc at) ‘or the in j er one to 
Buffer from the cold they immediately leap up and t,o to the 
fire, which soon relieve* them from both inconveniences and 
then, returning to their couch, they alternately expose their 
aides to the cold and to the hardness of tiie bed ' 

Until the end of the third night the host and 
the people of the house were responsible for the 
safety of the guest According to the Ancient 
Laws of Wales, one of the cases where guaidians 
aie appropriate is to guard law ful guests (Venetian 
Code, in v p 300, oentmn Code, II xxxvin 
p 377 , Anonudous Welsh Laws, xiv p 714, in 
Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, T ondon, 1841) If during the period of 
his visit lecogni/ed by law — i e before the end 
of three days — the guost was accused of theft, the 
testimony of las host could clear lam only of theft 
committed by night ( Anomalous laws, xiv p 739, 
§ 2) , and, if the host failed to clear his guest he 
himself was obliged to pay three pounds to las lord 
and to Hiirrendci las property to tho complainant, 
t e sufficient, no doubt, to relieve his guest of the 
punishment he might sutfer (i b , also ch xa p 
70*5 , and cli xv p 709) 

There are three privileged progressive visits ’ say the Tna Is 
of Dyonwal M W nud (W Probert The Ancient Laws f Cam 
bna London 18 3 p 9 no 24) guaranteed by the honour of 
the tribe of tho Cambrians and no person must pres line to 
hinder them tl o \ isit of an ambassador from a bor ier ng 
kingdom the visit of bards from the bordering kingdom in 
the convention according to the privilege and institute of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain and the visit of foreigners in tho 
peace and protection of God and His tranquillity * 

To illustrate further the attitude of tho Welsh towards hospl 
tahty it is stated elsewhere in the same work (§ 12) that there 
are throe progressions that wherever they go are entitled to 
their support and maintenance those who have the privilege 
of distinction those who hove the privilege of bards ami those 
who have the privilege of orphans Among the three pro 
gressiona that require assistance are bards In their circuit of 
mlrrtrelsy and foreigners under the protection of tho tribe of 
Cambrians ’ Finally, the three renowned progressions ’ are 
the chief of the tribe and his retinue bards and their discii les 
and a judge with the retainers of his court. Wherevor they 
are continue the Triads they are entitled to their liberty and 
free maintenance (»b § 30), 

This goes to show how greatly a violation of 
the laws of hospitality was condemned among the 
Welsh , and we aie not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that severe banishments "were meted out 
to the guilty If it liappcued, for example, that 
a guest was seen to arrive and enter a house 
m good health, and in the morning was found 
dead, and the host and his family had raised no 
alarm and exhibited no marks of wounds received 
in his defence, the host and his family could not 
escape capital punishment, * unless perhaps they 
were liberated per patnam, if the King’s justices 
should deem that the truth could be ascertained 
per patnam' (Lewis, op cit 379) It was on this 
account that laws were made about receiving and 
parting with guests by daylight If on the con 
trary, the master of tue house w as found dead in 
the morning, and his servant or a stranger had 
passed the night in it, such stranger or servant 
could scarcely escape danger by the inquisition of 
the country because of the grave suspicion ‘ But 
if the patna oould not say the truth as to such 
secret deed, the man was sufficiently acquitted by 
their not finding him guilty ’ (tb ) 

The Ancient Laws provide further (A nomalous Law, iv Iv 
402, f 14, ed. Aneurin Owen) th&t, * if a person oome aa an in 
mate to another person having an animal or other property 
with him, when he departs, he Is not to take with him the off 
spring, or dung, or crop, or any piece of furniture nor anything 
nut what he brought with him to the house if it remain unless 
an agreement assign it to him , as to which it is said an agree- 
ment is stronger than justice.' 


As in Ireland, no stranger was to remain beyond 
three days without ‘ commendation,’ * c without 
being commended to some lord, who should take 
ban under his protection, and answer for han, or 
without being admitted to some both, or fellowship 
of mutual lesponsibility ( Leges Hen / , ovm m 
Lewis, 281) In Ireland this was called ‘binding 
the lord’s protection,’ and was necessary to every 
stranger to safeguard him through a country (J 
Strachan. Stones from the 1dm, Dublin, 1908, p 
4) Ciicnulamn not only accepts the protection 
of King Conchobar of Ulster on his first visit to 
Emain Macha, but even requires the Ulstermen to 
accept protection from himself (tb ) 

Or the king’s guest tho Venedotum Code (I ix 
10, § 18, ed Aneuun Owen) states that ho is one 
of the six persons to be served with food and liquor 
by the rojal steward Ihe other five who aie tho 
leupients of this honour are the king lnmself, las 
henaw, his edelmg his chief falconer, and his foot 
holder And, finally, one of tho four persons for 
whom there is no protection against the king is ‘ a 
person to whom the king is a supper guest, who 
ought to supply him with food that night, and who 
does not supply him’ (Dxmetvxn Code, II vin p 
214, ed Aneurm Owen) 


I iTEiUTUKB.— This is sufficiently Indicated in the article 

John Lawrkncf Okrio 
HOSPITALITY (Chinese) —lhe Chincso are 
a hospitable people , they enjoy social inteicourse , 
they love to chat together Notwithstanding the 
hard struggle for existence which many of them 
have to cairy on, they enjoy life to tho full, and 
extract well nigh all the pleasure which can be got 
outofit One of the first sentences mthoConfuaan 
Analects 1 runs thus ‘ How pleasant it is to have 
friends come from a distance 1 ’ lhe commentators 
amplify the wording of this so that it leads ‘ How 
pleasant to have friends come to you from a distance, 
attracted by your learning 1 ’ There is no doubt 
that the context gives them reason to paiaphrase 
the passage in this way At tho same time, 
although the attractive power that draws the 
friends together is learning, it opens the way to 
hospitality This is not the only instance in the 
( lassies , others are even more to the point, and in 
them we find hospitality enjoined os a duty Now, 
these Classics are the standard which the Chinese 
have applied to their conduct, and they contain, 
according to them, the principles which are to 
guide them m all affairs 

It might be thought that the etiquette of this 
b astern people, with its stiff formality, like a coat 
of mail, would so hamper intercourse that it would 
act as a killioyon all attempts at the offering of 
hospitality , but under the rigid forms of outward 
ceremonial there beats a human heart warm with 
all the elements that foster the exhibition of it 
A good corrective to formality of intercourse, lest 
it should dull the edge of hospitality, is found in a 

S ol the philosopher Tsfing, one of the principal 
es of Confucius ‘I daily examine inysclf 
‘whether m intercourse w ith fi lends I may not 
have been sincere ’ * Another disc iple of the Sage 
also gives utterance to much the same idea when 
he states it as one of the leading pi inciples in the 
conduct of a man to whom the term ‘learned’ 
might be applied ‘If, m hm intercourse with lus 
friends, his words are sincere ’* We thus see that 
these followers of the Master were carrying out 
the principles ho laid down of ‘ Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles ’ 4 
In the compilation of memorials known as * The 
Book of History,’ extending over about 1700 years 
from the most ancient times before the clay of 
Confucius, we have, m the portion known as ‘ The 
iBkLch.il * srtbk.Lch.lv 

• rtbk.Lch.riL « lb. bk. L oh. viii. v«r 2, 
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Great Han’ (2205-2198 »( ), one of the oldest 
parts of this ancient woik, ‘the entertainment of 
gmsts’ 1 laid down as one of the eight objects of 
government 1 his would seem to include in its 
purview ‘ all festive ceremonies, all the intercourses 
of soiuty ’ In an agreement entered into by an 
iisseni bly of pi ini es m 050 n C , one of the injunctions 
v as * He not forgetful of stiangeis and travellers ’ * 
1 his was taken to include olbters from other 
(ountius ‘ Ihe Doctrine of the Mean’ — one of 
the ( lnncHO Classics — m a description of the duties 
of a ruler of ft country, says that ‘by indulgent 
treatment of men from a distant e they are brought 
to usort to him from all quaitcrs* 8 The com 
mentators dittn as to the meaning of ‘men from a 
distant o ’ One thinks it includes ‘ guests or envoys 
and traveller, or travelling merchants ’ The 
learned tianslator of the lunese Classics’ (J 
Lcgge) doubts whether any others but tiavelling 
inert liants are intended by it Another com 
men tator would apply it to 4 tno princes of surround 
mg kingdoms ’ 

Confucius considered that the study of ‘The 
Hook of 1’ootiy’ taught the art of sot lability 
This book is a collection of 305 pieces selettcd by 
( onfutius Horn more than 3000 I bey may almost 
be dost nhed as folk songs, thus collected thousands 
of years befoio the vogue for such things m the 
West These short poems represent the life of the 
Chinese some 3000 j cars ago borne of them were 
sung at ft stive gatherings In one ‘admirable 
guests mo ttpoktn of 4 Muiy gatherings they 
seem to have been, for in one we read ‘As we 
feast we laugh and talk ’* In anothor we have 
u gtm nil lctunnng fiom all las toils and feasting 
happily with las fi lends on ioast tuitle and nunced 
uup ® Anothm is descnptive of a feast given by a 
king 7 lhe hospitality thus sung in theso songs 
soems to havo been appreciated to the full 8 
The elan sjstcm brings m its tram, among its 
good features, the development of hospitality on a 
far more libeial scale than might be expected 
Should a Luropean, m adopting a Chinese surname 
foi las cognomen while among the inhabitants of 
tho ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ come across a Chinese 
gentlemen bearing the same name, lie will find the 
most genuine intciest taken in him by las newly 
cliscovcied clansman, and the utmost hospitality 
show n to lam 1 he clansman m tiouble or distress 
Jmds a refuge m las anoo>*hal homo m tho lieait of 
las clan m this land wheio nooihonsos are un 
known Not only so, but a clansman, when out 
of woik can, and often does, go and live for da\s 
and w c cks with one of the same clan as himself 
Hod and boaid are given to him freely, and he is 
hospitably entortamed until work again comes las 
way , anu ho, in las tuin, is able to ofler the same 
cntcitainment to a brother clansman in need 
I lie teapot in China is always ready to lie produced 
on the advent of a stranger , nor is the Chinaman 
content with a smglo teapot, for often each cup 
serves foi one, and each guest has a brew made 
specially for lam, and replenished with lioilmg 
water as often as he likes These cups aie slowly 
sipped while the host does lus best to entertain Ins 
visitor Sweetmeats and pipes are also ottered 
A phrase m the Chinese language which is con 
stantty heard is ‘Come and sit down,’ being an 
invitation to the house of those who utter it. 

Tho low status of woman in ( hum, her sup 
posed inferior position in contrast to man, and the 
false prudeiy of the Chinese, have hitherto pre 
v entea the mingling of the sexes m entertainments, 
such as dinners, parties, and social gatheiings. 
i Shu King, pt v bk iv fill ecc ill 
1 Works q f Mencius bk vt pt ti ch vii ver 8 
3 Ch xx \ ere 12 and 13 4 Shi Ring, pt. ii bk i ode i 

B /6 j t. ii bk ii ode ix « T b pt il bk ill ode hi 

1 lb pt iii bk ii ode iv 8 lb pt. iv bk L ode ix 


Itespectahlc women wore excluded from paitiupa 
tion m all such functions except when all present 
were of the same sex os themselves But with the 
revolution m manners, customs, and education, 
as well as m government, which is now taking 

E l ace in China, a different position is being token 
y woman, and she has bogun to share with hei 
husband in both the dispensing and the receiving 
of hospitality. 

Ljtbratur* —In addition to the undent sources cited in the 
footnotes the following modern works may be consulted J 
Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese London, I860, J H 
Gray, China, do 1878 , J Dyer Ball, 1 kings Chinese*, 
Shanghai and Hongkong 1903, R K Douglas, China*, 
London, 1887 , S Kidd, China, do 1884 

J Dyfr Ball 

HOSPITALITY (Christian) —The foundation 
of the first hospitals and hospices by the Christian 
Church shows the practical way in which the prm 
ciple of hospitality w as applied by Chi ifetian charity 
to invalids and weary travellers Hospitality is 
proverbial m the East (cf the story of Abraham, Gn 
18 3 8 ) lhe guest was sacied and inviolable, even 
althongh discovered to he an enemy (Jg 19 M ) 
Before the time of caravanserais, w hich were un 
known until tho end of the 7th cent B c (cf Jer 9 4 ), 
the sti anger, when travelling, was dependent upon 
the hospitality of private individuals Hospitality 
was practised among the Greeks and Romans also, 
hut it was a private rather than a civic viitue 
Christianity transfoimed it into a public virtue, 
by demanding as a foimal duty from members 
of the Church, and especially bishops, a more 
mcuiful and beneficent spirit In fact, the ear 
Best Christians interpreted Christ’s words, ‘ I 
was a stranger, and ye took me m ’ (Mt 26 30 ), 
in their broadest sense (Mt 10 1 *, Lk 10 8 14 u M ), ami 
showed hospitality towards pagans as well as 
Christians 

bt Paul follow ed m Christ’s footsteps ‘ In love 
of the brethren he tendeily afiectioned one to an 
other , communicating to the necessities of the 
saints , gn on to hospitality ’ (Ro 1‘2 10 14 , cf 1 Ti 5 10 ) 
A ‘saint, * e a Christian, provided with a letter 
of itcommendation fiom lus church, could tuvel 
fiom one end of the Roman empire to the othei 
without having any anxiety about a home 
Wherever there was a Chnstian church he was 
suie of receiving food and shelter, and attention m 
case of illness I lie Clmstians showed hospitality 
tow ards all poor travellers 
i Hospitality m the East — Natui ally it was 
travellers attacked by illness that called forth the 
i leatest pity and anxiety This was the origin of 
hospitals (feroSox/a, hospitm), the first of which was 
founded in the last quarter of the 4th cent A D , 
on account of a famine wine h had caused a deadly 
epidemic 

The historian Sozomen (OF iii 10) relates Iho foundat on in 
A d 8”0 of the hosj Uni of Edema in Syria thus The town of 
hdesaa, being afflicted by famine the hermit Ltihraim came 
forth from his seclusion to upbraid the rich with their hard 
heartedness in allowing the poor to die instead of devoting a 
part of their superfluous wealth to their relief “That wealth 
which you are bo carefully amassing, he said to them, will 
only serve to condemn you, while you are losing your own souls, 
which are worth more than all the treasures on earth ! ' Per 
suaded by these words the rich people of Edessa informed him 
of their inability to decide upon the person to be entrusted with 
tho distribution of their wealth, as the people of their acquaint 
ance were all oovetous and might nut it to a wrong use 
‘ And, Ephraim asked them, ' what Is your opinion of me?" 
" You are an honest man,' they replied, “ and we shall gladly 
give j ou charge of the distribution of our alms ” He thereupon 
received large sums of money from them, and immediately 
ordered about three hundred beds to be fitted im in thepubbo 
torches, and there attention was devoted to all those suffering 
rom the effects of the famine —strangers and inhabitants 
alike ' 

Basil, bishop of Caesarea (m Cappadocia), had also 
opened a hospital m 875, not far from this town, 
consisting of several separate houses (see Greg. 
Naz Orat xlu. * In laudem Basilu Magm,’ 35). 
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If Osrboene and Cappadocia can boast of having 
had the first hospitals, it was Constantinople that 
first specified the different classes of those requir 
mg relief Between A D 400 and 403 Chnrsostom 
built several hospitals with the surplus of Ins in 
come from the archbishopric Each of these he 
placed under the charge or two faithful priests, to 
assist whom ho engaged physicians, cooks, and 
capable workmen (Palladius, Dud de vita S Joan 
Chrysot , p 19, ed Montfaucon [PG xlvu 201) 
There were seven different hospitals (1) the 
Xenodochium, inn for stranger travellers , (2) the 
Nosocomium, home for the treatment of acute com 
plaints , (3) the Lobotrophium, shelter for cripples 
and chronic invalids, (4) the Orphanotrophium , 
home for the reception of orphans , (5) the Geronto 
tiophium, home for old people, (6) the Ptocho 
trophium, home for the lecention of the poor, and 
(7) the Pandochium, a refuge for all kinds of 
destitutes 

Jerome is reputed to have founded the fiist 
orphanage m Bethlehem , and John the almoner 
who was elected patriarch of Alexandria in 60S, 
organized assistance to the poor and sick of that 
town 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) recommended the 
parabolam , i e ‘ clerks ’ employed m the hospitals, 
to remain m the service of the bishop Widows 
were placed at the head of the list of those mam 
tunea at the expense of the Church, and m return 
they and the deaconesses attended to the sick 
women Among the qualifications required from 
a widow m order to receive the Church s bounty 
St Paul mentions ‘ if she hath used hospitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if 
she hath relieved the afflicted’ (1 Ti 6 10 ) 

2 Hospitality in the West —Christian hospi 
tality in the West gave rise to two kinds of 
institutions (1) hospital?, intended for invalids 
lepers and other sufferers, and generally placed 
under the contiol of the bishops , and (2) hospices 
or almshouses, adjoining most of the monasteries, 
situated along the chief roads and in dangerous 
mountain passes , these extended a welcome to 
travellers overcome by fatigue or benumbed with 
cold 

Hospitality was the chief virtue enjoined upon 
the bishop * lhe bishop,’ says bt Paul ‘must 
be given to hospitality ’ (1 Ti 3 a , Tit l 8 ) and the 
Apostolic precept was confirmed by the mo«t 
famous Fathers of the Church Jerome m his Jp 
hi (‘To Nepotian ’) and Chrysostom in las Second 
Sermon on Genesis, advise bishops to keep their 
houses open to strangers and sufferers m the cause 
of truth, and their table at the service of the poor, 
for, m doing so, they are sure to be entertaining 
Christ in disguise bt Augustine had started a 
hospital in his own house, and often sat down at 
the same table with his guests The Councils 
adopted this principle, and entrusted the bishops 
with the assistance of the poor and the sick 
(Council of Chalcedon, can vm ) 

In the decrees of the Councils of the Galilean 
Church are found the earliest regulations con 
cerning the relief of the poor and the sick The 
First Council, held at Orleans under Childebert 
in 611, devoted two canons to them The fifth 
decreed that ‘ of the proceeds of offerings or lands 
granted to the Church by the king two thirds shall 
be employed in the maintenance of the clergy 
and the poor and one-third in the redemption of 
prisoners * The sixteenth adds * The bishop shall 
provide food and clothing, so far as Ins means will 
allow, to the poor and the sick who on account of 
their infirmities are unable to work for them 
selves ’ The Fifth Council of Orleans (549) is quite 
as formal After forbidding the unlawful use of 
any part of the alms bequeathed to the hospitals, 


it enjoins upon the bishops (can xxi ) the care 
particularly of lepers, and the duty of supplying 
them to the host of theu ability with food ana 
clothing, ' so that Christian mercy might not fail 
ev en in the case of victims of that most loathsome 
disease ’ 1 he fifteenth canon mentions the earliest 

hospital as being m Fiance, and founded at Lyons 
in 642 by King Childebert and his wife Ultrogotha 
at the instigation of the bishop Paris does not 
seem to have had one until the middle of the 7th 
cent , when Bishop Landiy established (650) a 
home for invalids and poor travellers near his 
church— whence the name H6tel Dicu It is to 
Lanfranc, its archbishop, that Cantoi bury ow es its 
hospital (1070), and the first London hospital was 
called St Bartholomews (1102) In these semi 
barbarian ages hospitals were often dedicated to 
the Holy bpmt, whose emblem, a dove, is found 
on the frontal of sevcial, e g tho hospital built by 
Pope Symmachus in Home (498) 

At first the bishops had the management of 
tho hospitals, but gradually, as tho duties in 
creased, they were passed over to the chapters, 
who delegated this work to a few priests called 
provisores or p tafert i n soeomu The C apitulaues 
of Charlemagne decreed that the secular and regu 
lar clergy should as one of then first duties, 
relieve the sick , and, to guard against neglect of 
duty, they placed the xenodochta under the control 
of royal authority (Capit 183) The Council of 
Meaux (845) refers to the Hospitia hiotoinm, com 
plaining that thebe bail been diverted fiom their 
original purpose of hospitality, and imploring their 
reinstatement as almshouses for travellers and 
invalids 

3 Hospices of the monasteries in the Middle 
Ages — While the bishops were the lirst to estah 
lisli hospitals for the care of tho sick it was tho 
monks who created a special lorrn of Christian 
hospitality — tho almshouse or so called xeno 
dockium Its foundation is generally attributed 
to bt Benedict of Nursia, this, how over is not 
correct, as it can be traced back as far as tho very 
beginnings of Lastern monasticism 

The custom of washing tho feet of tt e g mats which 
was in vogue in the Irish oonvents of the (th cent came from 
tie East Johannes ( asslanus founder of the monaster} of 
St Victor near Marseilles (410) In his Cullatumes (chapter xvl 
Jlngister hospitium ) describe* the croi ony performt 1 at 
the reception of a guest After the ouston ary salutit us 
the traveller was introduced into the hoKf tmrn a wing of 
the building apart from the rest of the cloister and taken to 
his room After having been shown into the dii ing room 
( coenaculum ) he had his feet washed by one of the moi ks The 
whole company then Nhared in tho Joy caused by the arrival of 
a guest breakuig their fast and eating cooked food 

When Columban, at the end of the 6th cent , 
brought Christian principles, along with the ele 
menta of civilization, into Gaul, which had been 
laid waste by the barbarians, he founded monas 
tones at Ancgray, Luxeuil, Fontaine, Bobbio, etc , 
and urged upon his monks the duty of hospitality 
towards strangers and poor pilgrims His dis 
ciples, bt Ouen, St 1 aron, St Gall, etc , practised 
this virtue to such an extent that m the 9th cent 
the fame of Scottish hospitality was wide spread 
These are the hospitable monasteries referred to 
by Charlemagne in his Capitularies by the mem 
bers of the Council of Meaux (845) and the Council 
of Quierzy (858), when they speak of the decline of 
the hospitia peregrvnorum The bishops assembled 
at the first of these Councils implored the F mperor 
Louis le Ifebormaire to restore these hospitia, help 
them by endowments, and place them under their 
control 

It U our duty they said (con 40), ‘ to inform your Majesty 
concerning the homes establlsi ed and equipped in tho time of 
your predecessors and to day almost annihilated. The Scottish 
hotpUia especially which the kindly people of that nation had 
built there and endowed from their wealth acquired because of 
their goodness have been completely diverted from their real 
purpose. Not only are those who ask (or hospitality refused 
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adu ittai co but oven those who bound by the tie of religion 
have scivid the Lord from ttelr childhood aro being driven 
from them and compelled to go begging from door to door 

Besides Johannes Cassianus and Columban who 
imitated the practices of the Eastern Church, Bene 
diet of Nursia also imposed the duty of hospitality 
upon (he monks of the West The 63rd chapter of 
Ins hr quia is entitled ‘de Hospitibus suscipiendis,’ 
and leads as follows ' Let all visitors who chance 
to arrive be welcomed as if it wore Christ Himself, 
who will one day say to us, “ I was a stranger, and 
ye took me m ” Let due honour be shown to all, 
especially to servants of tho faith and pilgrims’ 
{PL lxvi 760 of E Marttme, Commentariua xn 
renulctm SnnrU Bmedicti , Pans, 1690) 

{ here was practically no monastery m the Middle 
Ages without its xenodochmm, and many had a 
lumcomium as well These hospices rendered valu 
able service at a time when the roads were infested 
by robbers, or exposed to frost and snow, e g those 
leading through the passes of high mountains, and 
subject to thick fogs or snowstorms buch were 
the hospices adjoining the cloisters on the three 
chief Alpine passes leading from Switzerland to 
Italy ana France I ho hospice of St Gothard has 
been almost abandoned smeo the completion of the 
railway from Lucerne to Lugano (1882) I liat of 
Simplon is greatly affected by the new road leading 
from Bneg to Donio d Ossola The hospice of the 
Great St Bernard still exists, and is prepared to 
render service to travellers on the road from 
Martigny to Aosta ihe monks living there 
belong to (ho Augustiman Order and their lay 
bi others aio tailed ‘Maromers The adventures 
of those hi ave mon and their famous dogs are well 
known r Ihey have rescuod fiom certain death 
thousands of tiavollers lost m tho snow and almost 
frozen lor this purpose tho monastery of the 
Grout St Bernal d received an annual grant from 
the kings of 1 ranee (1760) The grant was con 
In mod and increased by Napoleon Bonaparte after 
tho famous crossing of his army through tins pass 
(16th to 21st May 1800) 

4 Orders of Hospitallers —The epidemics which 
frequently raged amon" the pilgrims travelling 
from the West to the lloly Land and among the 
soldiers of the Crusades, led to the foundation of 
hospitals and Orders of Hospitallers m Palestine 
1 he first hospitals were founded at the end of the 
6th cent by Pope Gregory I , and afterwards 10 
stored by Chailemagne, wno took a great interest 
in the Christians of the h ast I he Iiospice of St 
John, established at Jerusalem before tho first 
Cmsado by a few Amalh citizens, gave rise to the 
first Older of Hostitallers called ‘Hospitallers of 
St John of Jerusalem ’ or ‘Joanmtes/ whose rules 
were drawn up by Bi other Gerard (or Gerhard) 
(d 1120) This Order, composed of three classes, 
priests, knights, and attendants, was of a senn 
charitable, semi military nature As a consequence 
of the services it rendered, it spread throughout 
the whole of Furope, and was amded into eight 
provinces or * languages * After the conquest of 
Palestine by the Turks, the Joanmtes transferred 
the seat of their Older to Rhodes aud subsequently 
to Malta, whence the names ' Knights of Rhodes * 
and ‘Knights of Malta,’ by which they are also 
known The Frenoh branch disappeared at the 
Revolution of 1789 The German branch was re 
stored by Frederick William iv , king of Prussia, 
about 1850, and still exists under the name of 
' Johanniter Orden ’ The English branch, which 
was abolished and had its wealth confiscated by 
Henry vm , was reorganized in 1826 Its special 
work is the supervision of convalescent homes and 
small country hospitals, and the training of sick 
nurses for the poor The Ezftlish Joanmtes wore 
of invaluable service to the wounded in the Trans 


vaal war In imitation of the Joanmtes the ‘ Hospi 
tailors of the Holy bpint,’ the ‘Hospitallers of 
St I azarus ’ to tend lepers/ the * Hospitallers of 
St John of God/ an Order founded in Granada 
(Spain) by a Portuguese of that name (d 1660), 
etc , were formed 

In the Christian Church the care of the sick has 
never been conhned soltly to men but both in the 
primitive Church and during the Middle Ages was 
largely participated in by women, so that tho 
number of Orders of Hospital Sisters exceeds that 
of the Brethren Among the oldest and most 
famous, mention is due to the society of * Hospital 
Sisters of the H6tel Dieu ’ (of Paris), known as 
‘ Augustine Sisters (beginning of the 13th cent ), 
the * Haudnettes/ the * Ladies of the Hdtel Dieu * 
of Beaume, the ' Filles Dieu * of Orleans, the 
‘Sisters of St Thomas of Villeneuve, and especi 
ally the ‘Sisters of Chanty/ organized by St 
Vincent de Paul to assist the ‘Dames de Chant6* 
m the nursing of the sick, and obliged to remain 
free from monastic fetters 

Hospices and almshouses were also established 
near tne famous pilgrimage placts to aflord sheltei 
to tho numerous pilgrims visiting them eg at St 
Jacques de Compostella m Spam Our Lady of 
I oretto in Italy, and Our Lady of tho Hermits in 
Switzoiland (Einsiedeln) 

The ‘ Maladrenes/ ‘ Mozellenos * or ‘ Hospitals 
of St La/arus/ special homes for lejcrs, consti 
tuting a bianch apart from hospitals, do not de 
mand attention lieie 

S Hospitality in modern times — It may be said 
that individual hospitality has decreased prac 
tically in direct jroportion to the alvances 
achieved in the means of transport and the nuw 
her of hotels 1 It is, however, still piattised to a 
considerable extent m Easton countries and in 
the north of I mope cq Scotland But, if private 
hospitality has diminished as a result of civiliza 
tion, public hospitality, on the itlier hand, has 
advanced with rapid strides not only 1 y develop 
mg existing cliau table institutions but by creating 
new and very ingenious methods of relieving tyje 
sick and destitute 

This leads us to subdivide the remaining dis 
cussion into two parts (1) the dtvdojmont of 
ancient institutions , and (2) the formation of new 
methods of relief 

(1) The ancient xenodorhmm has been transformed 
into various kinds of night refuges As early as 
tho 12th cent the Hospital Sisters of St Augustine 
in Paris were in a position to provide three hundred 
vagrants with three nights’ lodging in their con 
vent of ‘Blancs Manteaux ’ a Destitute women were 
i ecei ved m St Catherine s Home m Lombai d Street 
In 1872 Massabo founded the first night refuge 
at Marseilles and his example was followed by 
Lamaze and the Philanthropic Society, who opened 
large night shelters for mon and others for women 
in Paris (1878) The municipal board of Pans, 
the municipalities of London, and most of the 
European capitals, following in their train, opened 
various night shelters Ihe Salvation Army has 
distinguished itself in this respect 

As a result of the reforms started m England 
by John Howard and Florence Nightingale, and 
m France by La Rochefoucauld Liancourt, Tenon, 
etc , the ancient nosocomium has developed into 
the modern hospital with all its hygienic lm 
provements Before these reforms the best organ 
lzed hospitals were military or lazaretto hospitals 
At the end of the 18th cent the publio hospitals in 

1 The Swiss hold the first rank in the management of hotels. 
At Ouchy, near Lausanne, they have built a normal school for 
hotel managers, which is admirably organised and is attended 
by young people from all countries 

8 There is still a street of Blancs Manteaux in the Temple 
quarter of Paris. 
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France had reached such a depth of decay that 
they wore die&ded by the poor, and deservedly 
called forth the censure of philanthropists and the 
complaints of medical men 

‘You have in Paris,’ wrote Voltaire to Paulet on 22nd 
Apnl 1768, • a hospital (HOtel Dieul where perpetual contagion 
reigns, where poor invalids huddled closely together infect 
their neighbours with the plague and death 4 Miohelet, the 
distinguished historian of ancient France, is equally bitter 
‘ Ancient hospitals ' he says, ‘ were oxactly like reformatories 
The sick poor and prisoners confined in them were generally 
regarded as culpnte struck by the hand of God, whose first 
duty was to atone for their sins, and they were subjected to 
cruel treatment Charity of such a dreadful kind arouses our 
horror An attempt was made to dispel the terrors of the hos 
pitals by adorning them with enticing names, such as ‘ Hdtel 
Dleu,” • la Chant*," 4 La Piti6," ‘ Le bon Pasteur," but that 
did not succeed in imposing upon poor invalids who hid them 
selves to die at home, so terrified were they at the thought of 
being forcibly dragged Into these places 4 

At that time the insane were < hained in their cells and such 
was the terror inspired by these victims of insanity that they 
were believed to be possessed by the devLL 4 l)r linel showed 
great courage in breaking the chains (1702-04), 

In England John Howard (d 1790), who is well 
known on account of Ins remaikable zeal, took 
the initiative towards reforming hospitals, and m 
Jbiance that step was taken by the Academy of 
Sciences 1 he fire which took place in the H6tel 
Dieum 1784, and burned to death several hundreds 
of the inmates, roubed a wide spread feeling of pity 
and indignation 1 £80,000, a large sum at that 
time, was collected by public subscription for the 
reconstruction and improved samtaiy arrange 
ments of this hospital The committee appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences for the reform of 
public hospitals numbered in its ranks such 
philanthropists as Baillv, the Duke of La Roche* 
foucauld Liancourt, Tenon, etc Ihe memoir 
written by Tenon (1787) is a master piece of tech 
meal knowledge and courage, denouncing the 
horrors referred to by Voltane Ihe ‘Conven 
tion * appointed a committee to carry out tho pro 
posed r< forms, but the Revolution and tho wars 
of the Empire prevented the realization of I cnon s 
achomo Nothing morowaH achieved until Louis 
Philippe’s reign Then tho Count of Rambuteau, 
protect of the Seme department, ordered pre 
paratory investigations concerning the rebuilding 
of the HOtel Dicu, which, however, was not actually 
achieved until the reign of Napoleon ill (about 
1866-68) We would call special attention to the 
most recent iinpiovements, especially in the ma 
termty and surgical wards of hospitals, resulting 
from Pasteui s discovenes and Lister’s antiseptic 
method 

Institutions for the maintenance of widows and 
orphans are as old as the Church Wherever there 
was a Christian community it regarded the assist 
ance of those unfortunates as its first duty But 
there are several ingenious modern methods of this 
kind of aid, whicn we shall merely mention 
Having noticed the disadvantages of a widow 
having to live alone while her children were sent 
to an orphanage, some philanthropists gave her 
pecuniary assistance, enabling her thereby to keep 
her children at home,* and to preserve the family 
tie mt&ct — a state of affairs beneficial to both 
motliei and children. It was this idea that gave 
nse to the ‘CEuvre des petites Families’ founded in 
Pans in 1891 Its aim is to bring together orphans 
of both sexes and all ages in a house where they 
are under the care of a Christian matron, who 
treats them as if they were her own children 
Here they receive manual instruction, one of the 
regulations being that every orphanage must hav e 
a workshop connected with it. 

I The H6tel Dieu in Paris had become a sort of taravanterai, 
open to all poverty stricken, aired, disabled, and \ agranta of 
both sexes, whether they were Hi or not No fewer than COOO 
people took refuge there, and it was quite an ordinary occur 
renoe to have three or even four invalids lying in one bed. 

act the ‘CEuvre des Verne* 4 founded by Ed. Vaucher in 
Paris, 1883. 


Ever since the Middle Ages tho monasteries 
have hospitably opened their doors to such fallen 
women as have repented, and, endeavouring to 
hide their shame, are making a fresh start. 
Robert d’Arbrissel, the celebrated preacher of 
repentance, founded the Order of Fontevrault. 
One of the convents of this order, St Magdalene’s, 
was specially set apart for fallen w omen In more 
recent times this admirable work of hospitality 
and moral aid has boon earned on by the Roman 
Catholic ‘Good Shepherd’s Nuns,’ the Anglican 
and Protestant deaconesses of Knisersw erth, and 
the female oiheers of the Salvation Army, and 
to day it is being done by the rescue work of the 
‘ Home of Funtine,’ founded by Madame d’Avril 
de St Cioix, and by R Bdrenger’s ‘ I eague for 
the Suppression of the Trade in White Women ’ 

The aged also, aflheted by poverty and in 
firmities, ha\ e at all times aroused the compassion 
of the faithful At one time they were receivtd 
in certain of the monasteries ; nowadays there is 
no town of any size which does not possess its homo 
for the aged A new feature introduced into these 
homes m tho 19th cent was the keeping together 
of old couples, and the association of widows and 
widowers with young children, so that the melan 
choly of their old age might be bnghtened by tho 
happiness of youth We may mention as examples 
of the former land the ‘ Asiie des potits Manages * 
at Issy, near Pans, built on the site of tho anciout 
‘Hospital for Lepers’ of bt Germain (founded in 
1100) and the ‘Home of Sainte P6nne’ in Pans, 
and os a type of the latter tho ‘ Asiie protestant de 
Nanterre ’for old women and little gnls 

(2) Among modern forms of hospitality the most 
noteworthy is w hat is known as thewoihhouso — 
a combination of refuge and workshop 1 he ide i, 
however, is not quito new, for, even before tho 
brench Revolution, workshops had been opened 
in tunes of poverty to enable the poor to cam a 
livelihood 

‘But Ray 8 Louis Rivifcre (L Atmetance par le traiail A 
Parts lbSo) * the characteristic feature of our time commits of 
a new element the (Tort to im| art a systematic organization 
to this method of relief so that the poor man may ol tain some 
thing more than pecuniary Mtuxtan e All these institutions 
have a common aim m the case of an able bodied pauper, 
instead of alms which are degrading and encourage idleness, 
they substitute ennobling work— provisionally, however for 
although suflluently remunerative to ensure a livelihood It also 
stimulates the desire to obtain something better The work is 
compensated either by food and lodge gs or by wages 4 

This method of aid, hospitality m return for 
work, has been applied on a very large scale by 
1‘ von Bodolschwingh in his admirable settlement 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia and by J Rostand 
at Marseilles , and m Pans large workhouses for 
w omen have been founded by Mesdames buchard 
de Pressens6 1 and Ruder J and 1 6on Lctfebure, 
and for men by A. Robin and the Earl and 
Countess of LauWpin • 

Connected with these institutions there are 
homes for convalescents and for worn out working 
men. To the former class belong the ‘Villa 
Helvetia’ at Mentone and the National Shelters 
at Vincennes and V6smet founded by Napoleon 
III , and, in the second, mention is due to the 
Sailors’ Homes established in Great Britain and 
other countries, and maintained in order to provide 
a home for homeless sailors returning from long 
and perilous voyages There, under the care of a 
matron, they find comfort for body and soul 

The care of children is a characteristic feature 
of our times, especially of the French nation, 
which has shown its ingenuity m inventing, 
in addition to orphanages, other new methods of 
hospitality to children. In the first rank stands the 
institution of ‘Crfeclies’ (infant asylums), founded 

l « CEuvre du Travail, as Vis called in the Rue de Berlin, 1866 

» ' Asiie temporaire pour des Femmes 11888). 

> * CEuvre de 1 Hospitalit* par Is travail a Belleville et i Passy. 4 
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in PaiH in 1844 by Firnun Mar beau, and now ex- 
tending their piivilegcs to the children of moro 
than two hundred Kuiopean towns. Their aim is 
<o nurse and feed young infants whose mothers 
have to go out to woik. To this class belong the 
‘Cr 6 ihc Furtado-Heine’and the ‘Asile L 60 Delibes’ 
in Pans, the ‘ Pouponmfero ’ m Versailles, etc The 
children’s shelters established atSt. Maur-les-Foss6s 
(near Vincennes) differ from infant asylums m re- 
ceiving children from two to seven years of age, 
and not only by the day, but for several years, as 
long as their parents aie unablo to attend to them. 

The services done by the * Colonies de Vacances,’ 
started by L Bion at Ztirich and imitated in Pans, 
Berlin, etc., and by the ‘ Enfanta h la Montagne’ 
oigamzed by Louis Comte, a St Etienne clergy- 
man, wlmh ami at enabling the delicate and 
weakly duldicn of laige manufacturing towns to 
get the liencftt of country air and good food, are 
also woithv of the greatest piaiso But still more 
to be pitied than the children of the woi king-class 
poor are those wretched little ones whom Jules 
Simon called ‘ orphans whose parents are still alive ’ 
Homes for such children wore founded in London 
by Dr. Bamaido, m Liverpool by James Nugent, 
and at Ashley Down, near Bnstol, by Geoigo 
Mullei ; and in Pans Mesdamcs A do Barrau 
and Kergomard established hones and proffered 
hospitality and education to the poor creatures who 
were the victims of unnatural parents 1 Thousands 
of those children have by this means been prevented 
from becoming thieves and < rnmnals 

Children whom* defective institute or undisciplined nature 
resisted both physical and mental instruction used to be sent to 
'Reformatories,' whine they often became more corrupted than 
before by bad company Attempts have been made to Improve 
this state of affairs hj founding agricultural schools at Meltrav 
(at the Junction of the Indre nnd the Ixilre) and at La Force (on 
the Poidogne), where military discipline and agricultural work 
have su< u odtd in taming the most ungovernable natures 

But moro impoitant than all these ways in 
which modem hospitality has displayed its excel- 
lent spmt is its solicitude for young women and 
gn Is in search of employment Many associations, 
mflonng m name but having in common this spnit 
of cbnrily, vie with each other in the enthusiasm 
with winch they not only provide homos for lonely 
girls, servants, or governesses m search of woik 
m Paris, but also give them valuable advice and 
secure situations for them in shops and good 
families. Such aio the ‘Union Internationale dcs 
\ mics de la jeune Fillo,’ which has branches m 
all tho Kuiopean capitals as well as m Pans, tho 
‘ Amicitia’ club, tho ‘Adelphi,’and the ‘.Restaurant 
pom Dames scales ’ 

And, lastly, it is an almost inci edible fact that 
chanty has not given up hopes of ciuing what 
was thought to bo an absolutely incurable vice, 
drunkenness. Establishments have been opened 
in Switzeiland, France, England, Sweden, etc. for 
tho cure of inebriates, and m suite of great difli- 
cultios they are beginning to obtain encouraging 
results 

Litfuatcr* -Fllasslcr-D* la Croix. Diet histor d'iduca 
turn, a vola., Purls, IH37, art ‘ 1 lonpitaut£ ’ , Kncyc^ modem?, 
l’aris, 1848, art. ‘ifflpitaux’. Etienne Chastel, Etudes h\s 
tongue* stir V influence de la chat i t* durant lee premiers nMet, 
Paris, 1858 ; H. Hkser, (leech chnstlicher Kranken Pflege nnd 
J’tteijeischaft, Berlin, 1867 , J A Martigny, Diet deeantimntis, 
Paris, 1806 , W E H. Lecky, that of the Hue and Influence of 
the Spirit of Ratumaltsm, London, 1806, 11 ?03 ; R. Virchow, 

‘ Uber Hospitaler und lAsarette ’ in his (iesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, 11 (Berlin, 1879), F. Lichtenberger, Hncyc, dm 
sciences rehqteuses, Paris, 1878-82, art. ' HOpltaux'; G. 
Uhlhorn, Die ehnstliche LiebesthdtigkeiG, Stuttgart, 1895 
(Eng tr. of 1st pt., Chnstum Chanty tn the Anctent Church, 
Edinburgh, 1888); Itncyc d'hygiPne et vutdecine, Paris, 1890, 
artt* ‘ IlOpitaux,’ * Hospices ’ ; H. Burdett, Hospitals and 

1 Special mention is due to the * French Union for the Rescue 
of Children,’ under the direction of 0 Gayte, and the ' Patronage 
of v oung Protestant boys in moral t^iger,' founded by A Robin 
and managed by Etienne Matter, w nidi provide homes for chil- 
dren In the country, where they are taught various trades. , 


Asylums of the World, London, 1893 (with annual supplement 
entitled Burdetl't Hospitals and Charities), W. P Paterson, 
‘ The Denudation of tho Church,’ In ExvT vj (1895) 108 ; La 
France ckantuble et pr*wyante. Pane chantabie et prdooyant, 
2 vols , Paris, 1890 97 , H amllton-Regnault, Lea Gardes- 
malades, Paris, 1901 , L Lallemand, Hist de la chariti, Paris, 
1902-03; H. Gambier, Annuaire protestant, Paris, 1906, B 
Klrkman Gray, A Hut of English Philanthropy, London, 
1906 , A. Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity m 
the First. Three Centuries, Eng tr 2 , London, 1008, li 177; art. 
'Hospitals’ in Cath. Encyc vii 480, artt * Hospitals ’ and 
‘ Hospitlum’ in DC A 1. 786, 789 G. BoNET-MAURY. 

HOSPITALITY (Greek and Roman).-— Hospi- 
tality is the name of a relation and of a quality. 
In Greek the relation is expressed by £m'a, the 
quality by <fn \o£eyla ; in Latin the corresponding 
words axe hospitium and hosjntalitas. It is with 
hospitality as a relation that we shall first be 
concerned. In both Greece and Rome the relation 
was one betweon members of different States, and 
it held between families rather than individuals, 
or, it might be, between a family or individual 
and a State. This gives us a division of hospi- 
tality into private and public. In relation to 
private persons a man was called in Greek Zivot, 
in relation to a State irp6£eros; and the like distinc- 
tion hold between >la and irpo&vla 1 Tn Latin 
the one word hospittum, with its concrete hosjtcs, 
was used for both private and public hospitality. 
Theio are some relations, like that between father 
and son, in which, the relation not being the same 
on both sides, a different word is required to 
express each of the terms. But, as the relation of 
hospitality was reciprocal, he who was host be- 
coming guest in his turn, the G leeks and Romans 
were content with one word (f^rot, hospes) to cover 
both sides of the relation, like our words ‘ biothei,’ 
‘cousin.’ a We, however, have diflerentiated tho 
two words, ‘ host ’ and ‘ guest,’ which come ulti- 
mately fiom tho same root, m order to distinguish 
the two sides of a relation which is not with us so 
necessarily conveitible as it was with the ancients 
When the Greeks found it convenient to distin- 
guish, they expressed the entertainer by tho w ord 
(evodisos, leaving s for the pet son cntei tamed 8 
The word (trot, dialectic fonns of which ure 
(euos, {iryot, is probably connected etymologically 
with Lat. hash <?, neing for * gzhtnvos, * ghs-cn-uos ; * 
and, like hostis, it means originally an outsider or 
foreigner of somo sort. Herodotus twice notices 
the Lacedaunonian uso of the word in this its 
primary sense, as equivalent to ft dpftapos. When 
Amomplmretus plumped down a big stone before 
the feet of Pausanias, he exclaimed s * With this 
pebble I give my vote not to run away from the 
foreigners ’ (to i)s l-elyovs) 6 

Cicero tolls us 8 that the word hostis meant 
originally nothing more than pci eqrimts, quoting 
the Twelve Tablos in support of his assertion, 
which philology sanctions by connecting the Latin 
hostis with tho German Gast . Cicero draws a con- 
clusion as to the mildness of the early Romans, 
who called their enemies nothing worse than 
‘sti angers,’ though they might have called them 
pcrdmilcs. Others, however, might argue from 
the same philological fact that the Romans failed 
to distinguish between strangers and enemies. 

Ilosptt-, the stem of hospes, is regarded by 
philologists os a contraction for hosti-pct ; but as 

l Athen xlU 81, p. 603 f. 'EppvprtAew 51, f erovol Www *<u 
rpoffr ov ’AOrjratW. 

a The feminine of (Iroe was (tvrt, of hospes, hospita (Plato, 
Lair*, xli 963 D vtroltx*adaC r* vai | irdwrac (irovt n *a» fern* 
oAAnv vwpat ; Cio Verr. n. li. 24 : ' femina primarU Servilia 
voter* Dionis hospita ’). 

* Od. viii 642 f • is bnut TtpmofXtOa rtdvrtt feiyoMxai cal 
t'iros. Of. II ill 364; Od. viii. 210, xv. 64 f. In Homer 
and its derivatives always appear in the Ionic forms (tint, etc. 

■» K Brugmann, Gr. Gramm *, Munich, 1918, p 112. 

8 Herod, ix. 66 : £Wrov t hiyur robs papfiapovs Cf lx. II : 
{u’vovs \Ap isaXtor rein papfidpovt. Cf. Plut. AmfuUl, 10, 

8 De Of. i. 87. 
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to the meaning of the latter element there is a 
difference of opinion According to some, it is 
from pa , the root of pasco , according to others, 
it is connected with pot , as seen in the Latin potens 
On the former assumption the word would mean 
‘ feeder of guests or strangers,' on the latter ‘ guest 
master,’ i e master of the house in which guests 
are entertained (see below, p 818 f ) In early 
society, when there was not an Imperial Hotel in 
every big town, hospitality was one of the most 
important of the relations of life 1 * 
lhe first point to notice about this relation is 
that it was extra political It carried a man 
beyond the bounds of his own State, and so was 
the beginning of the brotherhood of man W hile 
all around w as hostility or indifference, it was soino 
tlung to feel that there was one foreign city where 
one’s warmest welcome would not be at an inn 
Secondly, the relation was reciprocal, which led 
one to do as he would be done by If one were 
host to day, he w ould be guest to morrow, or, let 
us say, next year, and dependent for lus coinfoit 
and well boing on the man whom he was now 
entertaining ‘And I myself, says Admetus 
‘find in him a most excellent host, whenever I 
come to the thnsty land of Argos 3 Odysseus m 
the Odyssey is made to uUer a sluewd remark 
about the stupidity of contending m games with 
one s host 8 

Thirdly the relation was hereditary descending 
from father to son When Glaucus in the Iliad 
had declaied his pedigree, Diomede recognized 
that tho tie of hospitality had been contracted 
between Ins own grandfather CLncus and Bollcro 
phontos the grandfather of Glaucus 4 * * Why you 
are my old hereditary guest friend I he exclaims 
and so amid the Avar of nations the two heroes 
conclude a private peace, agreeing to avoid each 
other s w oapons The lieautiful episode of Glaucus 
and Diomede, while from the poet s point of view 
it serves the purpose of filling up the time until 
Hector returns to tho held having discharged lus 
mission to Troy has from our point of view the 
recommendation of throAving a vivid light on the 
early importance of the tie of which we are speak 
ing Again, m the Odyssey ivlien Athene, under 
the guise of Mentes, wishes to gam the confidence 
of Telemachus, she tells him that they are lieredi 
tary guest friends, adding that he can go and ask 
his grandfather Laertes about the matter 8 Asa 
matter of fact this assertion is untrue as is that 
m Oil xvn 522 ivhere Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar claims to be an hereditary guest friend to 
himself, but it is illustrative of the fact without 
wlucli it would lose its meaning InOrf xv 195— 19^ 
Ave see how the consciousness of hereditary affection 
makes the hearts of the young Telemachus and 
of Nestor s son Pisistratus warm to one another 
A fourth point to notice about the relation of 
hospitality is that it Avas inaugurated and accom 
pamed by an interchange of gifts On the dis 
covery that they ai e guest friends, Glaucus and 
Diomede exdinnge armour on the held of battle 
which gives occasion to the canny saying ot 
Horner 

Then Glaucus of h b Judgment love dej rived, 
ilia armour interchanging gold for brans 
A hundred oxen a worth for that of nine 8 

1 In Gneco Roman times the accommodation for travellers 

does not seem to ha\o been very good— partly perhaps on 
account of the very system of £>vta or hospitium. of which we 
are speaking The various words in Greek and Latin for a 
place of entertainment do not connote more than our word 
*lnn — ■rau'&Mcnor (A rlstoph Ran 650), xaraywyioy (Thuo Hi 68) 
MraAuric (Herod, v 62) saraA vpa (NT) hospUxum, deror 
sonum (Cio. Cat Mai 84) eaupona (Hor Eput t xL 12), 
tatema (Che. Inv il 14). 

3 Eurip Ale. 669 * Od v!!i 210 

*11 vl 216. t>Od i 187 

« Lord Derby's tr of the Iliad (v 1 276(1) 


In the Odyssey the first thought of Telemachus, 
on being told that Mentes is an hereditary guest 
friend, is to press some keepsako upon his 
acceptance 1 

Fifthly, the parties to tho relation seemed 
themselves against impostors by the device of 
tickets, which At ere bioken between them, one 
part being retained on either side ffvppo\ov was 
the Greek word for a ticket of thiH kind, and we 
find Plautus speaking of it as hospxtalxs tessera * 
Probably this custom grew up m post Homeric 
times If so, Funpides is guilty of an anachronism 
when he makes Jason offer suen hospitality tickets 
to Medea, for her to present to his guest friends * 
Crito the contemporary of the poet, might have 
adopted this method of seouring tho welfare of 
Socrates, had that philosopher availed luinself of 
the means piovidcd for his escape into lhessaly 4 
Lastly tne relation of whicli avo are speaking 
was no light expression of casual goodwill, but a 
solemn engagement which had the sanction of 
religion lhe Supieme God in one of his aspects 
presided over it, so that we hear of Ztvt SVi'toj and 
Tnpiter hospitahs 8 W hat made the oilence of 
Paris so rank, m carrying off Helen, was that it 
was a violation of the rights of hospitality , and 
what added a darker horror to the cinno of 
A gisthus Avas that he first gavo a banquet to 
Agamemnon and then slew him as one slays an 
o\ in tho stall 8 It is worth noting that Herakles, 
Avho ended by being the greatest saint in the Stoic 
colendai, started on Ins careei by being a bail 
man, who slew a guest m his own bouse 7 
Besides indicating tho special relation of which 
Ave have been speaking, tho Avord signifies 
also any stranger or foreigner as opposed to 4<rr6t, 
rroMriir firtxwpior Ilcnce tho address & £lve Avas 
used like the American ‘stringer Mon did not 
travel much for pleasure in early times, for that 
was to cut themselves oft from the social organism, 
of which they were part, and expose themselves 
to tho mercy of strangers If a man Avere found 
wandering about in another country, he had goner 
ally some very good reason for having left Ins own 
Perhaps lie had killed some one whothor by 
accident or design or had in Borne way made 
himself obnoxious at home At all events, he was 
helpless now, and to the credit of human nature 
be it said that the appeal to pity is seldom in 
effectual In early Greece as among tho Jews, 
there was a strong sentiment in favour of the 
protection of strangers Any wanderer or refugee 
was regarded as being under tho protection of 
/evt Zhiot , nay more, the helper of the helpless, 
7 tv t I/diriot, extended his care over lmn I his 
sentiment finds strong and frequent expiession m 
tho Odyssey 8 It is remarked, indeed, of tho 
Phoeacians that they have no fondness for 
strangers, 3 but even they treat their unknoAvn 
visitor royally, Avhcn once they have accepted him 
as a suppliant Had wo not the authority of 
Athene for the statement we might be surprised 
that the Phmacians, of all people, should display 
an aversion from strangers considering Iioav fond 
they w ere of visiting foreign lands 1 ho Cyclopes 
are a gruesome exception in the Homeric world to 
the general regard displayed for strangers, but 
then they are not men out monsteis I ho mhos 
itahty of the Tauric Chersonese is beyond the 
en of Homer Human sentiment, when it lacks 

l Od. i. 811 ff See also II xv 632 Od xxlr 286 f 818 1 
s Patn v U 92 v I 26 Deum hospitalem ao tesseram 
tnecum fero Cut n. i 27 confregisti tesseram 

* Med. 618 * CHto, 46 C 

8 IL xfal 626 Ole Fin ill 06 ,Dewt 18 

• Od.lv 636 xi 411 V lb xxi 27 ft 

Sib vi 207 1 xiv 67 f , vli 1041, viii 646f,ix 269ff xhi 
213 xlv 283 f 
Sib vll 82 1 
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efficiency clothe* itself in a religious sanction, 
and appeals to the powers of heaven in favour of 
what is not, hut on 0 ht to be There aro many 
stories which point tho moral how the God of 
Hospitality and the God of Supplication (Zet/t 
S and Zedr Ulaioi) cannot be flouted with 
impunity folklore also declared that the gods 
assumed tho likeness of strangers, and went up 
and down in the world to keep watch upon tho 
ways of men Iho outrageousness of the offence 
committed by Antinous, when he hurled a stool 
at the wandering beggar who asked for alms 
stands out in high relief when we find thate\en 
the unruly suitors were shocked at this conduct, 
and that it is one of them who expostulates with 
him thus 

‘Antinous thou hast not done well to hit the unhappy 
wayfarer aooirsel u an if indeol th re he a god In heaven) 
And god* in tl e likeness of strangers from other lands takh g 
all torts of f mis roam about among the cities, keeping watch 
upon the viol rice or good behaviour of men * 

Thus, in tho Hellenic as in the Hebrew world, 
one might in exercising hospitality be ‘entertain 
ing angt Is unawares (He 13 J ) Even m bt Pauls 
time, in tho cities of Iycaoma, there was vitality 
enough in the idea of ‘gods coming down in tho 
likeness of men to lead to piactical expression in 
tho way of sacrifice (Ac 14 n ) It was the same 
distuct which was the scene of the story of Baucis 
and Philemon, who entci tamed at taule Jupitei 
and Men uiy 4 

That tliue is moro about hospitality in the 
Odysst y than in the Iliad is probably duo to the 
nature of tho subioct matter — the onedc tling with 
icaco, and the other with war When tho tnvoys 
rom Agamemnon come to Achilles in lluul 
bk ix th Inst thought of that hero is to call to 
Patroi lus for a bigger bowl and a stronger mix 
turo, 8 together with a cup for each 1 atroclus 
own fmet bought supplies such tailing accessaacs 
to tho fc ast as tho ciune of a sheep, a goat, and 
a fat lie „ 1 he cariuvorousncss of tho Athsean 

heroes, wo nuiy note m passing, stands in stiong 
contrast with tho temperate, and almost vego 
tanan, diet of tho Athenians When Priam comes 
as a sum lianb to Achilles, in bk xxiv , he is 
mot with tho sumo prompt and sheep slaying hospi 
lality , but the lieio, aware of tho uncertainties 
of his own temper, has to wain tho old man to 
avoid irutating nun, lest ho should forget, even in 
Ins own hut that lie is dealing with a suppliant 
and might thereby tiansgress tho commands of 
/c us 4 

lho politeness of an Homeric host leqmred that 
ho should feed las guest bofmo ho asked who he 
was Lius is an excellent rule For, in the hist 
place, it is a tax upon one who is tired and hungry 
to have to talk at all secondly, the host makes it 
plain that his kindness has no respect of persons 
and, thirdly, if it should be an enemy that ho is 
entertaining, ho will find it moio difficult to hate 
him after doing so 8 

Gifts, as has boon said already, were usual be 
tween the parties who entered into a formal rela 
tion of hospitality But, besides this some dole 
or gift seems to have been lcgaided as the right of 
any stranger as such lho value would, of course, 
vary with the importance of tho stranger and the 
disposition of tho donor Odysseus at first expects 
to get some such gift even out of tho Cyclops 8 
As a beggar he does get meat and dnnlc from 
Nausuaa, with tho remark on her part that ‘all 
strangeis and poor are from Zeus, and a gift, though 
small, is welcome , 1 but, w hen his name and fame 
have beoonie known to the Phseacians, ho receives 

lOd xvll 483-487 1 Ovid Met viii 026-720 

• 11 lx 202 f « lb xxiv 6601 

•Oci.lv 60-62, Ct 1 128 f « ZtMx 26017 
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parting gifts from them which show their apprecia 
turn of his dignity Menelaus also on his travels 
picked up much wealth from pesents 1 In fact, 
w o derive fiom the Odyssey the impression that m 
those days (but then, u/icn were they?) travelling 
on the pait of a distinguished man was a source of 
gam, instead of expenditure 
Among tho Romans, as among tho Greeks, the 
formal relation of hospitality was inaugurated by 
the interchange of guts, either m person or by 
proxy So Servms tells us * and the poet him 
self illustrates his commentator when he makes 
Eiander ready to roceive overtures of alliance from 
Atneas, on the ground of the gifts which he had 
received as a lad from the hero’s father, Anchises 8 
As among the Greeks, also, the relation was kept 
up from father to son, and might be contracted 
with the most distant potentates , for instance, 
we find that Pompey was on teims of hospitality 
with King Juba , 4 and Maieus Metius, an obseuie 
person, with Ariovistus 8 

lho words of Ovid descriptive of the Iron Ago - 
' non hospes ab hospite tutus ’ 8 — are eloquent of 
the sanctity which in Roman opinion attached 
to the tio There is an interesting discussion m 
Aulus Gellius as to whether hospitium or chentela 
came next after one s obligations to parents and to 
wards Ho cites Alassunus babmus, a writer on 
civil law, as giving the preference to hospitium over 
clientola , 7 and we find Cormficius, in his treatise 
addressed to Herennius, putting the duties of life 
in the same order 8 The gcncially accepted older 
of claimants, however, was this parents, wards, 
clients, guest friends, kinsmen, connexions As 
the i elation of hospitality was one which, from the 
nature of the case, camo into oj eiation only at in 
tei vals, it was naturally sometimes of a ceremonious 
character, not implying personal intimacy 8 

Herodotus tells us that no btates were ever so 
closely connected by ties of hospitality as Sybaris 
and Miletus 10 and Romo language of l’lato m tho 
Laios n would lead us to think that there were 
sometimes formal relations of hospitality between 
btate and btate, so that the clnldien of one were 
taught to look upon tho other as their second 
country, but the public hospitality of which we 
litar most was an unequal lclation — between a 
State or tyiant on the one side, and a family or 
individual on the other A irp^eyos was a pei son 
who undertook to look after the intei eats of a 
foreign btate in his own He thus differed from 
the model n ‘consul,’ who, as a lulo, is a person 
who looks after tho interests of lus own btate 
m a foreign one Ihe rphtvo s was sometimes ap 
pointed by tho btate, sometimes he appointed 
himself, in which ease he was an I0e\oirp6ti(pos, u 
or honorary consul At Athens the people ap 
pointed their rpb^tvoi , 18 at bparta the appointment 
was one of the puvileges of the kings 14 bometimes 

i 0 1 Iv 00 126 182 

* Consuetude erat spud maiores ut inter ee homines hospi tii 
iura muluu muneribus copularent, vel in praesenti, \cl per 
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there was a salary attached to the position, as we 
know from the Corcyro-an inscription 1 * * which con 
tains an account of labels purchased by the State 
for the use of its irpM-tvoi But in most cases tlu, 
office seems to have been assumed voluntarily bj 
men of wealth and station, the attraction of into 
national importance being reward enough m itselt 
for the honour loving Greek Ihus we find AUi 
blades resuming the heieditary rpo^evla with the 
Lacedaemonians which Ins grandfather had for some 
reason renounced 9 As the vpb&vos would naturally 
be a persona, grata with the btate whose interests 
he espoused, delicate negotiations were often con 
ducted through him Thus, when Mardomus 
wished to detach tho Athenians from the cause 
of Hellas it was Alexander of Maccdon that he 
sent to them as being their ir p6£evot 9 When, in the 
time of the Four Hundred, the Athenians were 
near coming to blows with one another while the 
foe was without the gates it was mainly through 
the good offices of one of their irp6£evot, Thucydides 
of Pharsalus, who happened to be present, that 
their rage was checkoff 4 * * But the action of rpi^tvot 
was not always advantageous to the btate to w Inch 
they belonged lhus we learn from llmcydidcs 8 
that tho revolt of Lesbos broke out prematurely 
owing to information being supplied to Athens by 
the Tp6£cvot of what was going on m tho island 
The institution of irp6£ evoi was a wide spread and 
important feature of Greek life b ven the barbar 
mis tribe of the Mossynoeci had their irp6$evot m 
Time8itheus of Trapezus, through whom they were 
approached when Xenophon wished t j pass through 
tneir country 8 The connexion of this institution 
with hospitality m the modern sense lies in the 
fact that it w as at the house of tho ir p6£evoi that 
foreign ambassadors would naturally be enter 
tamed 7 

Among the Romans we find from the earliest 
times the same distinction as among tho Greeks 
between public and pn vate hospitality Livy 
speaks of bervius iullius as having linke l himself 
in both ways with the leading men among the 
Latins 8 We read, too how in the timo of Camillas 
on^Tunasitheusporsuaded his I iparensian country 
men despite then pit atical instincts to let a Roman 
offering, which fell into their hands get safely to 
Delphi , and how in return for this service, hospi 
tality was voted to him by decree of the Senate, and 
gifts were presented by the State 9 There is also 
a picturesque tale told by Livy, which reminds us 
of the episode of Glaucus and Diomede Tho moral 
is the same, though the treatment is different In 
212 B 0 , at the sugo of Capua, there was a Roman 
named Cnspinus and a Capuan named Badius, who 
were connected by ties of hospitality, insomuch 
that Badius had been nursed through an illness 
in the house of Crispinus What, then, was the 
surprise of the worthy Roman to find himself 
challenged to single combat by his Capuan guest 
friend! No taunts could inane him fight, until 
Badius renounced the tie of hospitality Then 
by permission of Ins commanders, he took the field 
on horseback — to the shameful overthrow of his 
adversary 10 

The year 173 B C is noted by I ivy as marking 
a turning point in the tieatment of the allies m 
the matter of hospitality One of the consuls of 
that year having previously had occasion as a 
private person to visit Preeueste, in order to sacn 
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flee in Iho temple of Fortune, had been mortified 
by receiving no marks of honour there, either m 
public or m pnvato So, when sent on a public 
mission with regaid to the State lands in Campania, 
he prefaced his coming by a letter to the Prunes 
tines, ordumg that the magistrates should come 
out to meet him, that quarteis should be nrepaied 
for him at the publio expense, and that baggage 
animals should be ready tor his departure Up to 
this time, Livy tells us, the highest magistrates 
had been content with privata hospUta when they 
visited the allies, bub this action served as a pre 
cedent for ever growing demands of the same 
n iture 1 

■turning now to hospitality as a good quality or 
virtue, it is obvious to remat k that it is a form of 
good will to men which linds most scope for its 
exercise, and is consequently most highly valued, 
in a comparatively rude state of society Iho 
Homeric outlook upon tho world makes this tho 
criterion of p raiso or condemnation — 

fj piv ocroi x a ^ t1rot t« Kal avpioi ovSl 6 k<x o 

oi re (fuA.ifeu'oi koI cr</> v vdot rfori 0tov8>js s 

In classical times it was the backward country 
of Thessaly that was most noted for hospitality 
Xenophon® speaks of Polydamns of Phaisalus as 
being * magnilicent in Ins hospitality after the 
Thessalian fashion * Admetus, w e may remember, 
whose virtues in other respects were not eonspn u 
ous, had tins redeeming feature in Ins character 
His house could be addressed as — 

Si troAv£«u<or (cat tkevOfpof av&pbt d«( wot o7ko( 8 

When Cuto, in Plato s dialogue of that name, 
wishes to get Socrates out of prison and to send 
him to Ins fuends m Thessaly, tho plnlosipher is 
made to reply with some disparaging remaiks about 
feasting in Thessaly, 8 implying that he was of tho 
same opinion as that afterwards expressed by tho 
historian Theopompus, that the IhessaUaus wire 
more anxious aoout a well laid table than a well 
ordered life 8 In other parts of Greece the prat tic e 
of hospitality must have been larer, if wo may 
judge from tho story of how Miltiades m tho time 
of Pisistratus becamo tyrant t f tho Chersoncso 
Some Dolonkian envoys to Delphi had been in 
structed by the oracle to take as a new founder of 
their btate tho hrst man who offered them hosputa 
lity aftei they left the temple, and they traversed 
the wholo of the bacred Road through Phocis and 
Brcotia without receiving an invitation , it u as not 
till they turned aside to Athens that Miltiades, 
seeing them as he sat in Ins doorway, shouted to 
them to como in , and, after he boa entertained 
them, they communicated to him the oracle, and 
pressed their leadership up>on his acceptance 7 1 he 
importance attached to hospitality in uncivilized 
communities is due to that instinctive perception 
of the needs of men which underlies ethics In a 
more developed society it becomes a nch man’s 
virtue, a kind of moial luxury, rather than a 
necessity By Aristotle it is brought under tho 
head of ‘magnificence,* which dispdays itself 
among other things, m the reception and dismissal 
of strangers 8 Magnificence is a civic virtue, an 1 
the entertainment of illustrious guests is a gh ry 
to the btate, on which grounds Cicero remarks 
‘recte etiam a Theophrasto est laudata hospita 
litas ’ 9 In the (hconomtcus of Xenophon, where 
the burdens upon the rich at Athens are being 
discussed, special mention is made of the social 
necessity of entertaining many foreign guests, and 
that too magnificently 18 1 he obhgationsof nobility 
in this respect were so well recognized at Athens 
that Solon includes a foreign guest among the 
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appanages of the mh and happy man, on a level 
with hut children horncs and hounds — 

Q\p or ifi va Mr re />iAoi KCU /iwi>v)(tr mroi 

it at itvvtr ayprvrai tta\ £rvor OtX66anor 1 

In the Menu of I Juto also to know how to receive 
and iIihiuihs fellow lountiyimn and sti mgcis m a 
manner woithy of a good man " is icckoned among 
the aceoniplislimonts of an aspirant to public life 
( allifts, the son of Ilippomcus, was celebrated at 
Athens for las pnncily hospitality , and at 8j arta, 
Lichas, who was vpS^tvo t to the Argives, but ex 
tendid his wehomc to all strangers who were pio 
sent m Sparta at the Gymnop<cm« 3 

T tTKRAT UK - In a Idition to the sc urces cited In the article 
m o the treatn at f II e subject In 811 ith s Dirt /Or an 1 1 mi 
Ant \y W Wayte L Schmit* an 1 H Hager at l in 
R von Iherings Uutitfreunils haft Im Altirtm in Unite he 
l mdschau 1887 ST GLOW!* SlOCK 

HOSPITALITY (Hindu) — Umlor the eondi 
turns of Hindu law and Hocial usage the exereiso 
of hospitality m the ordinary sense of the term 
when the host shares with his guest a nital or pio 
vision whn h he has liunself furnished is net essanly 
pret luded A ngorous and minutely divisive law 
of casto has h ng forbidden in India that the 
sttangcr, or one not born within tho inviolable 
and usually narrow limits of tho casto (jdti 
‘birth ) should bo welcomed to a place at the 
family moal In this aspect of the subject, eating 
in common is entirely repugnant to Hindu feeling 
and thought it is incom. civ able and impossible 
that members of dillettrit castes should partake 
together of tho same food And the rule or preju 
duo, togethtr with that against lnteimarnage 
will be among the last to yield to tho solvent of 
European practice and txamplc 

In all other i aspects the duty of hospitality is 
fully lecogm/od, and, subject to this important 
limitation, adequately discharged by all Hindus 
Probably in no country m the woilcl may the pass 
ing wayfarer be so contident that Ins needs will 
be nut in whatever village lie limy liml himself, 
although tho provision will not go beyond the 
minimum of his requirements Consideration for 
a guest is enjoined in the saued I aw Hooks of 
India as an important part of the duty of a house 
holder It is tiue that it is generally assumed 
that the guest will be a Brillituan In piactiec 
liowotr, the interpretation which lias been gi\cn 
bj the pccqlo themselves to thur obligation has 
not limited it to one casto or group ot castes to 
the exclusion of all others The HiiUnnan has 
always had the prior claim foi the supply of las 
needs, whothei in respect of food or of augnt else , 
hut the demands of hospitality are not lepudiated 
by whomsoever they may ho presented, though 
these otheis will be cntoi tamed with less satisfae 
tion and with consideiable abatement of ceremony 

A fm tiier condition which impedes the fieo 
mteicourso and social communion which the dis 
pensing of hospitality in the Furopean sense of 
the teim involves is tnat to the Hindu eating is a 
solemn and sat red lehgious act lienee both the 
preparation and the partaking of food are hedged 
about with restrictions designed, m the lirst in 
stance, to secure the ceremonial purity both of the 
food itself and of him for whom it is provided 
lo admit a stranger to a share m tho meal, or even 
to allow the motions and at ts of eating to be seen 
by another, would involve an almost ceitam risk 
of pollution No strict Hindu will voluntarily 
and under ordinary oiroumstances tat otherwise 
than in private A free and open hospitality, 
therefore, such as obtains m many countries, 
which incites the guest to an honoured place at 
the hoard, is, from this point of view, precluded by 
religious sentiment no less than by social custom 

1 Frog ill Gaisford a 91 A 

•> Time, v 76 H , Xen Mem. 1 2. 61 


Apait, theicfoie, from anniversaries and festi- 
vals, and fioni private occasions for rejoicing, as a 
wedding or the bntb of a hon and heir, thelavish 
entertainment of j nests on the part of wealthy 
natives of India and of otheis according to then 
means, is limited to the feasting of Brahmans, and 
tho making provision for the poor at an open meal 
at which all comers may rec uve a share without 
question asked In tho latter case the distribution 
frequently takes the form of a money dole m place 
of or m addition to the food prepared All such 
acts and gifts secure foi the donor religious merit, 
and are often thank ollenngs for public or private 
good fortune or success They are evidently also 
tnoio of tho nature of alms or c harity, tho recipients 
being m poverty and real noed of the benefaction, 
than of true hospitality (see art Chaicity [Hindu]) 
The most recent instance of such donations has 
been the generous gifts for the poor placed at the 
i disposal of I ord llardmge the Viceroy of India, 
in token of thanksgiving for lus recovery from 
[ the attempt made upon his life at the Delhi 
| Durbar of 1912 

In the formal and elaborate feasting of Brllimans 
also the lelation of host and guest is of a different 
nature 1 he sacred ehaiacter of the Brahman 
places him on a level socially and leligiously above 
that of his host , and the latter may not, aud 
does not, eat until his guests have been satished , 
nor would it be in accordance with usage oi social 
right that he should sit down with them to a com 
mon meal 1 bus to provide for the wants of mem 
beis of the higher caste is a sacred duty incumbent 
upon the Hindu householder which is repeatedly 
enjoined m the I aw books 1 The obligation has 
often pressed liaid upon the less wealthy members 
of Hindu society and has been a not inappreciable 
or metlective cause of the wide spiead indebted 
ness which has ovei taken in tho past so many 
classes «f the Indian people Usa fe e and custom, 
fortified by religious sanction, has demanded an 
expendituie in the entertainment of guests at 
festivals or important events m the fnmly life 
which ha9 left tho householder permanently and 
hopelessly impoverished , nor can real benefit he 
said to have accrued to any one from the practice, 
least of all to those membets of the higher castes 
whom it lias encouraged m a lifo of slothfulness 
and dependency Nevertheless, the obligation has 
been generously recognized throughout the whole 
course of Indian life and history And, if in part 
during recent yearB the responsibility has been 
somewhat less scrupulously interpreted and acted 
upon, the result is due to the general loosening of 
the bonds of a social sj stun winch is found to he 
out of harmony with Euiopean conceptions, and 
incompatible with the relations of a world wide 
Lnipire 

Literaturh —There is no special or distinctive literature 
See the works cited iu artt Asceticism (Hindu) Charity 
(Hindu), Hinduism A S CrKDKN 

HOSPITALITY (Iranian) —The obligation 
and the duties of hospitality appear to be taken 
for granted in the Avosta and rablavi writings, 
and no word for ‘ hospitality ’ is recorded 8 At the 

l Cf Manu. Ill 72 He who does not feed these five, the gods 
bis guests, those whom he is bound to maintain, the manes 
and himself lives nog though he breathes , tb 90 f ‘Let him 
oiler, id accordance with the rule, to a guest who has come a 
seat and water, as well as food, garnished according to his 
ability A Br&hmaga who stays unhonoured (in the house) takes 
away all the spiritual merit [of the householder].' The Brfth 
man guest was always to be held in higher esteem, and given 

S recedence In the entertainment of a member of a lower caste , 
ae latter also was to be fed but in this case h 'spitality was 
not obligatory, although apparently it was always recognised 
to be meritorious, and an indication of the good will and virtue 
of the giver See Manu, ill 102-117 and iv 29, on the duties 
ot a householder 

* Kanga ( Bng Av Diet , Bombay, 1009, col 280) gives as 
equivalents of 1 hospitality, vast % ti and vtui yd iU% (occurring 
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same time, it is indicated that, when one friend 
visited another, he brought a gift to his host 
( Yasnn lxii. 8). Theaduty of giving not merely 
contentment, reward, and thanks (j-Jnut i, areti, 
vydda), but also welcome (paiti-zanti), to a right- 
eous man is declared, in PurstAnihd, xxxix (ed. J 
Dnrmcsteter, in Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, in. 70), 
to be one of the three earthly things best for Ahura 
Mazda; and the duties of friendship — which is 
scarcely possible without some form of hospitality 
— are mentioned in the A vesta ( Yasna xliii 14, 
xliv. 1, xlvi. 2 ; Vendidad, iv 44-46), with special 
reference to the obligation of friend to succour 
friend. In a like spirit, generosity ( frdnlti , rati) 
is lauded ( Yasnn lv. 3, Ivin. 4, lx. 5 ; Visparad , xxi. 
3; Pursi&riihd, xxvi.), and is the greatest of good 
works (Dina i Maindg-\-Xra{, iv. 4, xxxvu. 4, tr. 
West, SUE xxiv [1885] 26, 73), while ll liberality 
is a sin ( Vendidad, xvm. 34; cf. Ar{0-i-\'irGf 
Namak, \eui , ed and tr Ilaug and West, Bombay, 
1872) Moro than this, the spirit in which the gift 
is made is of the utmost moment. Accordingly, 
Nirangistan , lxxxiv. (ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, 
fol. 161, 1. 10-fol. 162, 1 27; Darmestetei, Zend- 
Awxta, m 133 f ), declaies : 

‘ Woe to him. Spitaraa Zarathu&tra, who gnes alms when his 
soul is not joyful over almsgiving , for m alms lies for all the 
i orooreal world the decision for good thoughts and good words 
and good deeds’ (tr O Bartholomae, Altiran I Vbrtnh , Strass- 
hurg, 1004, cols 1644, 733), adding that the best of all libations 
(zaolhra) is to the teacher of religious truth. 

Of the actual forms of Zoroastrian hospitality we 
may have a glimpse in YaSt xxiv 62-64 (expanded 
in Dina-i Mainog-i-Xrat, n. 147-156), which states 
that, when the soul of the righteous man arrives 
in the heaven of Endloss Light, it is met by the 
righteous dead (and by ‘ angels and archangels of 
every description’), who begin to ask it various 
questions, whereupon Ahura Mazda bids that it 
have food and repose after its journey, and a seat 
on a richly adorned throne Even in hell the soul 
of the wicked receives food of filth before it is pei- 
nntted to answer the questions of the older denizens 
(Dina-i Maivog-l-Xrat, u. 183-192). Similarly, 
A rta-I-Viiaf declares (ni 16 f. ) * 

•To give the hungry and thirsty food, is the first thing, and 
afterwards to make enquiry of him, and appoint his task r 

It was customary for the host to rise when 
greeting a guest (tb, xi 1 ; Vendidad , xix 31). 

The Greek authors add practically nothing to 
oar knowledge of hospitality in ancient Persia, 
although theie are repeated indications that wine 
was drunk to excess at banquets, and even that 
courtesans were admitted to them (Herod l 133, v. 
18 ; Xenophon, Cyrop. VIII. vm 10 ; Est l 7ff * 5 6 
7** M * ; for abundant classical references t-o Persian 
banquets, see U Rawlinson.Ft/M Orient Monarchy, 
London, 1862, eh. iii. ; A Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1806] 
101 IF. ; cf also B Brisson, de regio Persarum 
pnncipatu , ed. Lederlm, Stroasburg, 1710, pp. 104, 
223, 311, 405 if., 797 f ; B. W. Leist, Alt-arches 
Jus civile, Jona, 1892-96, i. 52) 1 

By far the best source for the details of Iranian 
hospitality is the Sdh-ndmah of Firdausi (tr. Mold, 
Paris, 1876-78). The great majority of the in- 
stances describe, it is true, the scenes in royal 
circles and the receptions accorded to ambassadors, 
but there are also accounts which show that the 
hospitality of the humbler classes diffeied in degiee 
rather than in kind. 

In general, if the guest was in rank inferior to 
his host, he respectfully saluted him (i. 234, 257), 
whereas, if the two were of equal rank, tho host 
respectively in Yasna liii. 9 and xii. 8), but both words mean 
simply ' going os one wishes,* ‘ freedom of motion * 

i The statement of Kohler (ZVRW v. [1834] 336, note S), 
that the Massagete, who were an Iranian people (J Marquart, 
JErdnSaKr, Berlin. 1901, p. 160), showed hospitality by lending 
their wives to their guests, is based on an erroneous interpreta- 
tion ol Herod, i. 216 (of Strabo, p 518X who says merely that 
these Iranians practised communal marriage. 


wont to meet his guest (ii. 12, 53). It was a dis- 
grace for the guest of honour to he seated at (lie 
left of 1ns host (iv 492). The host drank liist if 
he was older and wiser than his guest, but the 
latter had piecedeneo if he was of higher rank (v 
358) Intoxication at banquets, to which reference 
has already been made, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Firdausi (e.g n 00, ill. 249, iv. 505). 

The mode of pioceduie m royal hospitality limy 
be illustrated by Firdausi’s description of Rustam's 
return to the court of Kai Xusrau (ni. 211-214 ; cf 
also i. 234-237, 257-267, n. 59-64, 282 f , 423-428, 
xii. 229-231, 323-326, iv. 474-480, vi. 50-54 , and, 
for a description of the hospitality shown ambas- 
sadors from a foreign potentate, v 291 f ). 

When the king learns that Rustam is approaching, ho leaves 
tho mlace, while tho people prepale feasts, udomtd by wine, 
Tiiiinie, amisingtra The monarch, with a groat retinue, proceeds, 
BcalUriiig largess to the |>opulace, until he roaches Rustam, 
who dismounts and salutes bun Xusrau embrace# him and 
i aims him to remount, and they return, conversing, to the 
palace There Rustam is seated beside I he king, who converses 
with him and his companions. Next follows the banquet* with 
wine and music For a month the festivities continue (in other 
cases hunting and games odd to the enjoyment), and at tho end 
of that time Rustam announces his wish to depart Thereupon, 
Xusrau bestows rich presents upon him, ana accompanies him 
a two days’ Journey, when Rustam again dismounts, and taki s 
formal leave of the king, who returns to his palace. 

Among the middle classes the usages were not 
diasnuilai Bah r Am UQr, m disguise, knocks at 
tho door of a jeweller He is at once admitted 
most hospitably, ami is entertained at an impiomptu 
feast, after which come wine and music, the cup- 
bearer and lutist being the host’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, whom the guest, whose identity is known 
only on the following day, promptly espouses (v. 
606-511). 

In the Persian stratum of The Thousand Nights and One 
Night (tr Payne, London, 1882 -M) are a number of descriptions 
of hospitality as exemwd at Haghdftd under the Abii&nd 
dvnasty (s g i 74-85, ix 8 f, 47-40) These throw a welcome 
sidelight on the descriptions In the Sdh ndmah, and, though 
both works were composed in Muhammadan surroundings, it is 
probable that they (ontain in their accounts a considerable 
amount of genuine Iranian material. 

The humblest classes were equally hospitable, as 
is illustrated by the adventure of Bahrain Giir 
with Lanbak, tlyo poor water-earner, and the rich 
Jew, Burahani (San-namah, v. 450-459) 

It was the habit of Lanbak to devote half the day to his calling, 
and then to seek a guest, and it wras his prinuple to iiau. 
nothing left over for the next day Hailng discouraged the 
people from purchasing from Lanbak, the king rides in disguise 
to his bouse, where he is warmly welcomed, and, after a game 
of < hess, is entertained at table, the meal being followed by 
wine Iiahr&m passes the night as Lanb&k's guest, and is 
besought to remain another day Since Lanbak is still unable 
to sill water, be parts with some belongings and pur< hoses food, 
which lie himself prepares for his guest Tbc third day he urges 
Rah rim to remain, and pawns his water bags for the meal which 
the two prepare ; and it is with reluctance that he permits his 
unknown guest to depart on tho fourth day, after having urged 
him to remain two weeks longer Bahrain next tries the liospi- 
talilj of the rich Jew, only to be received with niggardliness and 
indignity , and lie therefore bCNtows on Lanbak the wealth of 
Rarahain (for other Instances, see v 367-360, 488-493 [where the 
hospitality of the wife is contrasted with the Inhospitality of the 
husband), vii 140 1 ) 

On the other hand, the vice of inhospitablcness 
also existed, not only among the j»oor (v, 489 f.), 
but also among the miserly rich (v. 519-23). 

In Dailam (corresponding roughly to tho modern 
Gilan), it was eustomaiy tor all tho household to 
withdraw excepting one, who, at a distance, waited 
upon the guest, who could tlms assuage his hunger 
and thirst, the host scarcely venturing to appear 
even at the conclusion of the meal (QabUs-namah 
[11th cent ], xn , tr. Duerry, Bans, 1886, p. 125 f.). 
To this al-Makdisi odds that it was not the usage 
in Dailam to sell bioad, hut that any stranger 
might enter a house and get wliat food he need<xl ; 
while Ibn Faill fin records similar customs in X var- 
um, and in Arabic anthologies tho Persian word 
for ‘guest’ is rendered as ‘master of the whole 
house’ (Iuostrancev, Smanidskiyc Yetyudy, St. 
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Petersbmg, 1009, p. 132 f., and the references there 
given) 

Modem lrhn is so thoroughly Mubatmnadanized 
that it is difficult to distinguish between Iranian 
and Islamic* elements. Nevertheless, the following 
account of hospitality as shown by a relatively 
minntive Iranian people— the Kurds— may be cited 
nom Soane’s To Mesopotamia avd Kurdistan m 
Jhsqutse (Hoston, 1913, p 40 fl ) • 

“ftiev told me that the bust room in th<» nla<e was at my 
disposal . . . They possessed little enough of the world’s goods, 
hut their best fowl was sacrificed to tho occasion, eggs in num 
hers BUilh lent for ten men were producod Every one of them 
except tho headman, who sat by as host, busied himself about 
something, . . , Surplus eggs they hard-boiled and put up for 
mv Journey next day ’ Somewhat dis< oncortod by the evident 
intention of a young tradesman and his wife to pass the night 
In tho same room, Soane was informed that, tins was necessary 
since the whole village possessed hut two rooms fit to sleep in , 
arid since lie passed for a Kurd ‘ and a guest, I must excuse their 
presumption in o< cumin# the room, which was my exclusive 
property ’ Early in the morning he was awakened by his host’s 
wife, who ' herself carried out the small luggage to the carnage, 
and then two or three villagers turned out and loaded up the 
heavy things Last of all, the headman appeared, and, us wo 
drove away, the souud of his hearty, rough farewells rang in my 
ears.' 

Litkiuturv —This has been cited In tbe course of tho article 
There suuus to be no special treatise on tho subject 

Louis II. Gray. 

HOSPITALITY (Japanese and Korean), — I. 
Japan . — i. Primitive and mythological period.— 
The Japanese me a very hospitable people. Tins 
spirit is already apparent in their mythology, 
which reflects the customs of pnnutive times. One 
of the earliest cosmogonic myths tells of the gloat 
hospitality ofleiod by Uke-inoclu no- kann, the 
goddess of Food, to Tsuki-yonn-no-mikoto, the 
Moon-god (see art. Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Japanese], vol. iv. « 165*). 

It may he noticed in this ston that tho rke, flub, and game 
which tne goddess ‘ prepared and set out on one hundred tobies 
for his entertainment’ had all tome out of her own mouth 
This may he a reminiscence of the early times when it was the 
custom among oertain tribes which can claim some connexion 
with Japanese origins to chew the food of guests in order to 
soften it (of the Top nesian custom [A Itoville, IMujiont des 
jmijUrB non ctvUaSti, Paris, 1888, il 100])— a hv fiothosls strongly 
supported by the existence, even In the 8th cent , of a body of 
»A» kam\, or ‘chew ora of boiled rice,’ montioned in the Nihvnyi 
(i 104, Aston’s tr . Ixindon, 1806) among tbe various groups of 
w omen who looked after tho little prlnoes of the Imperial house 

Tho same spirit of unlimited hospitality appeals 
in many passages of the most ancient soimcs 
When Oho-yamu-tsu-mi-no-kami, god of the Great 
Mountain, was visited by the divine prince Ninigi, 
tho grandson of the gods, lie offered Inin ‘mer- 
chandise carried on tables holding an hundred’ 
( Kojilci , tr Chamberlain, new cd , Tokyo, 1900, p 
141); and, when tho god of the Ocean, Oho-w ata-tsu- 
iiii-no-kunii, saw Ho xvon no-uukoto (His August- 
ness Fire-Subside) at his door, he immediately 
Med him into the interior fof his submarine palace), and spread- 
ing eight layers of rugs of sea asses' (imcat, perhaps the sea 
lion, or a species of seal] skins, anil spreading on the top other 
eight lovers of silk rugs, and setting nim on the top of them, 
arranged merchandise on tahlos holding an hundred, made tui 
august banquet,’ etc (ib 148) 

In these two texts, the reception is preliminary 
to a marnago, and it hafl been thought that tho 
presents thus ottered were a sort of doxvry given 
by the father; but we see from a variant of the 
first account, winch says that the god of the Great 
Mountain ‘ sent his two daughters w ith one hundred 
tables of food and drink to otter thorn respectfully* 
( Nihonqi , i. 84), that it xvas, m the first instance, a 
question of juesents of welcome and the classical 
uioal of hosintality. 

Another legend, which is peculiarly significant, 
shows us Susa-no-wo, the Storm-god, after he has 
been expelled from heaven because of his crimes 
against the Sun -goddess, xvandering about the 
earth under a huge liat and a cloak of green grass 
in search of a shelter for the night (cf. Nihonqi , 
i. 50). In lus distress ho askfijfi rich miser, Kyotan 
Sliorui, for hospitality, which lie refuses; but the 


miser’s older brother, Somin Shorai, though a poor 
man, makes a bed of millet-straw for the traveller 
and gives linn some cooked ftiillet to eat The god 
goes away. Some years afterxvards he reappears. 
‘Are your children at homo?* he asks Somin. 
‘ There are here,’ he answered, ‘ myself, my 
daughter, and my wife ’ The god replied : * En- 
eiicle your loins xvith a belt of rushes ’ And that 
very night the god exterminated all mankind ex- 
cept Somin Shorai and Ins family. Then he baid 
to Somm ‘I am the god Susa-no-wo. If any in- 
fectious disease should break out, let your descend- 
ants tell their name and girdle tlieir loins, and 
they will tie spared ’ Hence, it is said, the Now 
Year custom of hanging a cord of straw (shime) 
over the doors of houses in ordei to prevent disease 
fiom crossing the threshold. This tradition, which 
is found in a very ancient woik, the Bingo Fudoki, 

‘ Topography of the province of Bingo ’ (see Florenz, 
Nihongi , Zeltaltcr aer Gotter, Tokyo, 1901, p. 302), 
and exists to tins day in the locality (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Japan, ed 1884, p. 177), shows 
clearly to what an extent hospitality was eonsideied 
a saered duty. 

2 . Historical period. — Passing now from the 
piunitive poiiod and its legends to tho historical 
onod, wo lind the same hospitable customs m the 
ealings of the Japanese with strangers to then 
aiehipelago No doubt, following a universal 
habit (Frazer, GB 3 1 150), they took contain steps 
to secuie themselves fiom the demons, i e. epi- 
demics, which the strangers might bung with 
them ; thus, txxo days befoie tho aruval of foreign 
envoys m then capital, the Jnpancso neifoimed a 
ceremony m honour of the Sahe-no-Kauu, ‘pie- 
ventivo deities’ of a phallic description, to waul 
ofl evil miluencos ( Engishiki [10th cent ], nonto 
13). Neveitholess, the Japanese attitude towards 
sti angers was by no means hostile ; it was xvith a 
kindly cuuosity that they saxv sti angers come 
among them, and they otleied them a home All 
ancient Japanese histoiy is full of stones of how 
the court gladly welcomed the Koreans, xvho 
brought intei Gating innovations xvith them — No 
enumerate the instances xxould be to relate the 
whole development of Chinese civilization m Japan, 
from the introduction of xvnting ( Kojiki , 313) down 
to the introduction of Buddhism itself ( Nihonqi , 
u 66 f ). Even tho national gods exhibited a 
hospitality to foieign gods, and even before tbe 
introduction of Buddhism moio than one Korean 
deity had been admitted to the Japanese pantheon 
(see KopLi , 324 ; Nihonqi , i. 169) 

The same welcome was occoided the Europeans 
xvhen they m then turn presented themselves to 
these distant islands. The Portuguese w ho landed 
in Japan, first at Jmgnji un in 1541, then at Tanu- 
gashima in 1542, xveie leceived with kindness (see 
H Nagaoka, Jfutoire dcs relations du Japon a vet 
l' Europe aux xvi e et xvn f slides, Paris, 1905, pp 
33, 36, etc ). St. Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima in 1549, xxas very courteously received 
by the prince of Satsuma, even although he was 
the bearer of a foreign leligion. At their very 
first interview, the prince gave him permission to 
preach the Christian faith m Ins territory, and, 
a few days later, sent out lotters-patent m virtue 
of which all his subjects were at liberty to become 
Christians if they so desired. As a matter of fact, 
this local prince was not entirely disinterested : 
he was anxious to enter into relations with the 
Portuguese and to win over their vessels with a 
view to commerce, as was cloarly shown by the 
fact that his attitude entirely changed when the 
saint wished to leave his territory. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the princes first welcome 
was a really generous one — especially if we re- 
member all the difficulties ho might have had to 
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face with regard to the bonzes The pnnce of Hirado 
afterwards received St Francis Xavier * with much 
affection and a good grace,’ to use the saint’s own 
wordB (Letter or 1551) Then at Yamaguchi, the 
nnce made the saint come to him, questioned 
lm graciously before lus whole court, asked him 
where he came from and what he wanted, listened 
to his doctrine for a whole hour, and allowed him 
thereafter to preach the gospel with absolute free 
dom , a little later ho presented the saint with a 
vacant monastery, and published itabioad through 
out the town that he had authorized him to nropa 
ate his faith Even m Ky5to, the capital, though 
t Francis and his companions could not got an 
audience of the Emperor, the shdgitn, 01 even the 
chief of the Buddhist Church, yet they were never 
molested 1‘inally, the prince of Bungo, the last 
of the federal princes that Francis had occasion to 
visit before leaving Japan, wrote letters to the 
saint saying such things as 
‘ 1 bosecoh you to come Immediately before the sun risen and 
knock at the door of mj palace where 1 shall await you with 
impatience (live me news of your litalth ho that I maj 

sleep well throughout the night, until the cocks awake me 
announcing jour arrival (D Douhours, I u: de & t ran^ois 
Earner, Paris 1082 n 64) 

In short, during the two and a half years which 
the iirst apostle of ( hi intimity passed in Japan 
ho was tainted with a tolerime and good will 
which would have astounded Europe and this 
explains the delusion which sprang up in his mind 
* that a nation so polite and judicious would easily 
be won to Christianity (Bouhouis n 6S) 

The persecutions which Christian missionaries 
had to sutler later do not prove anything against 
the hospitable spirit of the Japanese In 1566 
the Jesuit 1 at hers Froez and Vilela weie received 
\\ ith honour by the shfiqun Yoshiteru himself In 
1568, when Father Organ tin aimed at Nagasaki, 
the powerful Nobunaga put a Buddhist temple at 
lus disposal to stay in, and otfeied lum banquets 
for three days Why did this same Nobunaga 
afterwards regret giving this protection to the new 
religion ? And why did llideyoshi, his successor 
as ^rotator of Japan, after first taking the Chris 
tians under his protection at Osaka, finish by 
haishlj pioscnbing Christianity? Because the 
missionaries made the mistake of involving them 
selves in the local politics of the feudal princes, 
causing trouble among the people as a consequence, 
and finally disturbing the central government 
But, in the same edit t of 1587 which ordered all 
the missionaries to leave Japan within twenty 
days, Ilidejoshi decreed that the ‘black ships’ 
[* e the Portuguese) which came for purely com 
rnercial purposes might continue their traffic, and, 
in another edict of the following year, ho recom 
mended his subjects to continue to receive them 
well (see Suganuma, Dai Nihon Sh6gy6 sht, His 
lory of the Commerce of Japan, pp 824 - 326) 
Finally, Hideyosln’s successor, the groat shdgun 
[yeyasu, who had also begun by showing himself 
favourable to the Christians, was forced, by new 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans, to withdraw his 
?ood will and to decree, in a proclamation of 1614, 
lhat ' these must be instantly swept out, so that 
not an inch of soil remains to them in Japan on 
ivhich to plant their feet’ (see J H Gubbins, 

1 Review of the Introduction of Christianity into 
[/hina and Japan,’ in TASJ vi pt 1 [1888] p 48) 
These measures culminated finally when Iyemitsu, 
ihe third Tokugawa shoaun, by his notorious 
edicts of 1633 and 1636, laid Christianity undor 
.he ban 

Thus, if the religious politics of the Japanese 
seem to have been an exception to their proverbial 
lospitality, it was only so fiom the tune when the 
ftoman Catholic missionaries, forgetting discretion 


in their zeal, abused this hospitality 1 ho Japanese 
were w filing to be converted ; they would not be 
conquered The neoessity of defending thomselves 
against this lehgious invasion had the additional 
effect of calling forth, m the above mentioned edicts 
of Iyemitsu, a limitation of the commercial relations 
w Inch Beemed indispensable for the goneral tran 
quillity of the country and the solidity of its 
political system But tins limitation, inspired by 
legitimate considerations of public safety, did not 
pievent tho Japanese from offering hospitable treat 
ment to the foreigners who came for the single 

B urpose of peaceable commerce, this explains why 
lolland had almost the monopoly of foreign com 
merco at Nagasaki till the Revolution of 1808 
3. Modern period. — In the modern period the 
same spirit may be observed The Japanese 
Government employed every means of piotection 
agamst dangers from America and Lurope , it 
confined the residence and commerce of foreigners 
to certain open ports and required passports for 
jouinexing to the ulterior, in order both to keep 
a waten over their movements and to obtain from 
the foreign powers, in exchange for a moie com 
plete freedom for their subjects, the abnegation 
of the unjust treaties that had been imposed upon 
them since 1854 When this diplomatic end was 
attained, * e at the end of the year 1800, Japan 
was opened up anew to foieigners undci oidinary 
conditions As for the ancient prohibitions against 
Christianity, they had long fallen into desuetude, 
the Japanese continuing, as of old, to welcome all 
religious novelties, provided they do not cloak 
political schemes The lnstoiyof Japan, then, ex 
mbits a remaikable spnit of hospitality among its 
inhabitants, in spite of the ojiposite impression 
made by a supeificial observation of the anti 
Christian persecutions , a knowledge of the causes 
of these persecutions 1 educes their sigmli came to 
vanishing point, and shows the Japanese chaiactcr 
in its true light 

loday a foioigntr travelling in the intenor of 
the country may still find tho ancient hos] itality, 
which was never eclipsed except by tho fault of 
those who were the first to profit by it 1 he present 
writer can bring his personal experience to witness 
One night in 1896, when travelling in Yamato, I10 
found himself lost in tho open country After 
walking for a long time m the dark and in dremh 
ing rain in search of a village wlieie he might find 
a means of transport, he arrived at a peasant s hut 
and knocked at the door Imagine a Japanese 
travelling in the country in Europe and arriving 
at midnight at a peasant’s house there would ho 
furious harking from tho watchdog, hostile sus 
picion of the unknown wanderer on the part of the 
master of the house, and, to put things at their 
best, a poor shelter offered at last, with no good 
grace, in some outhouse Ihe Japanese cottage, 
on the other hand, was opened immediately , the 
father and his family all got up to receive the 
stranger on their knees, they were very pressing 
in their offers of a hath and a friendly meal After 
this came the classic questions in Homeric style 
‘ Honourable stranger, whence comost thou ’ 
Whither goesfc thou ’ What is thy country ’ ’ and 
so on Finally, when the giu st w sus ready to de 
art, the father sent two of his sons several miles 
istant to bring a jinriktsha and runners to carry 
him to Kyoto It is hardly necessary to add that 
these poor peasants would not take any remunera- 
tion, and the only way in which their guest was 
able to repay thorn at all w as by discreetly making 
presents to the youngest members of the family 
II Korea —Korea, on the other hand, is quite 
different This country, so inaccessible to tho 
foreigner, has bpen w^l named 'the hermit nation ’ 
The accounts of missionaries, fiom the Relation de 
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V ttuhlisv mcnt du chi idianmne dans le rrn/aume 
dt ( orte, ed by do Gouvca, bishop of Peking, in 
1797 (in Nouvelhs lettros idifiantes, v [1820]), to 
the Annalt » d< la /» opagatum de la fox (fioiu vol 
vi [183 )J to tlio present day), speak of nothing 
but persecutions whit h, like those of 1819 and I860, 
woie actonip lined by terrible massacres , and show 
us also how diilcront their reception was from their 
first welcome in Japan, the missionaries having 
had all soits of difficulties in Letting into Korea 
and being forced to live a socluued life in order to 
escape being put to death It is only in vntue of 
comparatively recent tieatied that the diplomatic 
lolations diawn up with the Koreans have led to 
the opining up of tlieir country (1887) A Japanese 
traveller, who usked his lifo in Korea in 1875, 
„ives a pu tin esque ac eount of lus journoy 1 hougli 
dressed in Korean mourning costume, the broad 
hat of \\ Inch covered lus face, he had to take the 
greatest piecautiona m order to escape recognition 
as a stranger when going about the mtcuor In 
older to escape notice he had bravely to oat the 
most repugnant rancid food in inns, to sleep on 
a sort of stable litter m peasants huts of the most 
filthy descri] tion, while the idea of having n 
bath was simply out of the question (see W I 
Kenny, ‘Account of a, fuccict Trip in the Interior 
of Koiea,’ in 1ASJ xi [18831 pt u ) It is only 
necessary to compare this account, of the end of 
the 19th cont with those of the missionaries who 
visited Japan m the 16th, m order to measure the 
gulf which from the point of view of hospitality, 
separates those two < ivihzations 

I iTiuuTuiiK —Thin is m on throughout the article 

Miciill Rfvon 

HOSPITALITY(Senntic) —Hospitality among 
the Somites and Lantern peoples in general rests 
upon loligious sanctions (see ELI v 725) 'To be 
inhospitable was not only to bo despicable, it was 
ilso to bo lncligioiis Hospitality was a sacred 
duty (Day, Social J \fc (/the Jit hi civs, p 170) 

1 In linn JON i a AM) Eg\PT—i Religious 
aspects — Hospitality was piactiscil by the gods 
themselves According to the myth of Adana, food 
and water of life garments ana oil were brought 
(o tlio heio when ho amvod before Anu Acting on 
the advice of lus father La, who feared that the 
food and water might tend to death instead of life, 
Adapa ic fused these, but acccptc 1 the garments 
and oil (K W Rogers, ( unciform Parallels to the 
OT , New York, 1912, pp 08, 74 76) It was in 
cuJoated by that part of the ritual which was 
concerned with the ollonng of gifts to tlio „ods,ancl 
by tlio cult of the dead, which at the outset re 
quued that hospitality should be ltndeiod to the 
corpse in the form of docent burial, and was con 
tinned m tlio supply of food and dunk to the 
deceased According to the Book of the Dead, 
the lieait which is righteous and sinless addresses 
the gods of the under world thus 

1 navo kiven bn ad to the hunary man and water to the 
thirsty man and apparel to the naked man and aboattotho 
[shi| wrecked] mariner I have made holy offering to the pods 
and sepulchral meals to the khus (K. A W Budge Book of the 
Dead London 1901 1L 372 f ). 

A Bab didactic poem onjoins 

‘GUefood to eat gne wine to drink W 1th him who thus 

a ts his god is pleased, he is i liasn l to Shamash he will re 
quite him with good* (Rogers, p 175 1 ) 

2 Social aspects.— Hospitality was practised by 
t ho community, among those who dwelt together 
within the walls of the same city The Egyptians 
were a pleasure loving people, and scenes of feast 
mg and banqueting hgure in their pictorial remains 
I he Babylonians ancl Assyrians, while more staid, 
also held festive assemblies As early as the days 
of Hammurabi (c 2000 B.C ) we react of laws for 
regulating wineshops (Code, §§ 108-111), with 
ev i lence that conviviality ynight be can led to 
excess (§ 109) The penalty of exile from the city 


(§ 154) implies that the fugitive was placed out 
with the laws of hospitality as well as the laws of 
the State (ef Gn 4 U ) Th^ curses attached to the 
hudurru, or boundary stone inscriptions, reveal 
the same disability m one who has been guilty of 
violating such lmdiuarks, even while he continues 
to live within the city 

I Ike a dog (may he) pans the nl^lit in the streets ot his city 
‘seeing angry faces and holding out his hand without being 
fed may he wander through the streets of his city (W J 
llmke A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar / Pbila 
delphia, 1907 p 60) 

3 International aspects — We are indebted to 
the Tell el Amarna Letters fora life like picture of 
international relations in the middle of the second 
millennium B C , with numerous indications of 
hospitality, or rather its opposite 

(a) Kings did not themselves tiavel into the 
countnes with which they held mteicourse, but 
sent their ambassudois and gave hostages, the 
hospitable reception and treatment of whom was 
essential to the maintenance of friendly relations 
lheie is clear evidence that consideiable strain 
was put upon tho patience of one of the jiarties by 
detention of messengers, lack of inclination re 
garding those given in imunage, and especially 
shortcoming in tlio matter of presents Burra 
buriash king of Babylon, ajologucs to the king 
of Fgypt foi not having leeeivcd his envoy at lus 
own table, and given him food to eat and wine to 
drink, on the giound that his health was not good 
at the time lie fmther reproaches lus brother, 
the king of Fgypt, because he had not comforted 
him in sickness, nor sent an envoy to inquire after 
his condition {Itll el Amain a Jctteis, Berlin, 7, 
cf 2 K 20 13 ) A striking accompaniment of na 
tional intercourse is the tiansit of images of the 
„ods, that of the goddess Ishtar tiavelhng into 
Egypt (ib , London, 10), while some tnno later 
(13th cent ) that of the Egyptian god lvhonsu 
travelled to tho land of tlio Jiittites to eileet the 
cure of the king's daughter It goes without say 
mg that the images wore to he honoured, and that 
those who attended them were to he hospitably 
tieated The image of the great Amen himself 
journeyed with Unamon to Phoenicia 0 1100 B tJ ), 
but in the decay of fgypts power tailed to win 
lcspect as afoietime and a favourable reception 
foi the envoy Probably the fust btatc msit on 
the pai t of a king is that chronicled of Khattusil 
II , king of the Hittites, who journeyed to Egypt 
(c 1266 B C ) to attend the marriage of Ins daughter 
to Rameses II (H R Hall, The Ancient Histoi'y 
of the Near East, London, 1913 p 371 f) 

( b ) 1 h § pi tty rulers of Palestine and Syria repre 
sent their dischar D o of the obligations plutod upon 
them by tho king of Egypt as hospitality Akim 
of Katna gave to the king’s soldiers food, drink, 
oxen, sheep, honey, and oil (Tell el Amarna I etters , 
I ondon, 3b) Anru, the rebel son of Abd Aslnrta, 
professes to have treated the envoy of Egypt, 
with due respect, lending lam hoises and asses for 
lus journey, while his brethren supplied him with 
cattle, sheep, fowls, food, and drink (ib , London, 
35) The faithful Rib Addi of Byblos repoits that 
upon returning from Berytus to lus own house he 
found it barred against him ( ib , London, 16) 

(c) To tradei s a measure of hospitality was ex 
tended After the conquests of Thotnmes III 
there were good loads mode throughout Syria, 

* furnished with post houses where food and lodg 
mg could be procured * (A H Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine *, London, 1912, p 180) Traders availed 
themselves of these routes, and travelled securely 
Later, when the land became disturbed, caravans 
were plundered and merchants robbed and slam 
(Tell el Amarna Letters , Berlin, 7 and 8) 

(d) Akiya, a king’s messenger, on the way to 
Egypt, bears a passport (ib , London, 58 ; cf. Neh 
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2 7 ). A postscript to one of the cuneiform letters 
found at Taanaoh (dated 14th cent b c ) reads 
mai ru mai ru, * Highway, Highway ’ (» e for the 
messenger) (Rogers. 283 , cf L B Paton, Syna 
and Palestine, London, 1902, p 66 f ) 

4. Hospitality towards tribes and peoples.— In 
the prologue to Hammurabi’s Code of Laws the 
king claims to have sheltered the people of Malgi 
m misfortune (col iv 11-13) Such royal hospi- 
tality is seldom disinterested. Thus, Sennacherib 
exalts Padi, king of Ekron, over the townsfolk 
who had committed wickedness, but at the same 
time exacts tribute from him (Taylor Cylinder, 111 
4-11) The Cylinder of Cyrus represents this king 
as a benefactor to Babylon and its people (1 25 f ) 

5. Hospitality to nomads —The desert tribes, 
who in later times aiford the most evident m 
stances of the virtue of hospitality, at this epoch 
appear rather as marauders, a scourge to settled 
communities and to traders (especially in the Tell 
el Amarna Letters) Yet the Egyptian govern 
ment was at times tolerant to them, as appears m 
the permission given to the Men tut, or nomads, to 
settle in a prescribed district (reign of Horembeb, 
XVIIIth dyn ), and to the bhasu, or Bedawin, to 
pass within the eastern borders of the land of the 
Pharaoh, Meneptah II , ‘to feed themselves and to 
feed their herds ’ (Sayce, 1 he Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments, London, 1894, p 240 f ) 

6. Hospitality to exiles and emigrants.— The 
extent to which hospitality was shown to fugitives 
and emigrants may be judged from the letter 
addressed by Amenbotep IV to Aziru ( fell el 
Amarna Letters, London, 72), in which whole fami 
lies are mentioned, and also from the terms of the 
Hittite Egyptian Treaty (Hall, 350 385 f ) 

7. Hospitality to individuals —Three outstand 
ing instances of hospitality (with elements of in 
hospitality) accorded to travellers, real or fancied, 
are furnished by Egyptian tales 

(1) The most instructive instance is that of the 
noble Sanehat or Smuhe (Xllth dyn , c 2000 B c ) 
A fugitive from Egypt, he was preserved from 
death by the hospitality of a Beaawl, who gave 
tx? him water and boiled milk For a time he so 
joumed with the nomads Thereafter he was 
received by a prince of the Upper Tenu (perhaps 
Syria), Ammuanshi by name, who made him tutor 
to his children, and gave him his eldest daughter 
in marriage He appointed lum to rule over part 
of his territory, and made him commander of the 
army He had daily rations of bread, wine, boiled 
meat, and roast goose, as well as the privilege of 
hunting game This kindness reacted on his own 
practice 

* The messenger who cams from (he court or went thither 
stayed with me, I gave hospitality to every one, and I gave 
water to the thirsty ’ , ‘ I set on his journey the traveller who 
had been hindered from pawing by * (A Erman L\f» tn Ancient 
Egypt, tr Tirard, London, 1894, p 370 ff , Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine*, 178) 

Towards the end of his life he was permitted to 
return to Egypt, and was graciously received at 
court 

‘ The ooarae garments of the Beduln were exchanged for fine 
linen , his body was bathed with water and rented essences , 
he lay once more on a couch and enjoyed the luxurious cookery 
of the Egyptians. A house and pyramid were built for him , 
a garden was laid out for him with a lake and a kiosk, and a 

f olden statue with a robe of electrum was set up in it (Sayce, 
79, cf Hall, 1671). 

(2) The Ti avels of a Mohar is a narrative relat 
ing to Syria and Palestine in the reign of Raineses 
H (XIXth dyn , 13th cent B c ) Our interest is 
in the evidence of mhospitahty (the hospitality 
being doubtful) disclosed oy this supposed satire 
At every stage Nature shows hersell inhospitable , 
and terror, from wild beasts and from man, always 
seems to oppress the traveller His clothing is 
stolen by thieves m the night, and his groom 
deserts him and joins the robbers. Some time 
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later, when he oomes to Joppa, the maiden who 
keeps the garden proves his undoing Here his 
bow and sword are stolen, his quiver and armour 
destroyed 

* Prayer does not avail thae , era n whan thy mouth aaya, 
“ Give food in addition to watar, that I may reach my goal in 
safety,’ they are deaf and will not hear They my not yea to 
thy worde’ (for a translation of the whole, aaa Sayoa, 180 ff , 
of Erman, 880 ff X 

(3) The adventures of Unamon belong to the 
close of the 12th cent b c , and relate to Palestine 
and Phoenicia At Dor, near Mt Carmel, Unamon 
landed to purchase timber, and was received by 
Pnnce Badiel, who sent him bread, wine, and beef 
During the night he was robbed by a sailor, who 
deserted, of the money needed to effect the pur 
chase of the timber When he arrived at his 
destination, Gebal(or Byblos). he could accomplish 
nothing, and was ordered to aepart by Zakarbaal, 

nnce of Byblos. After serious delay, however, 

lplomacy gained the day, and the timber was cut 
and loaded. Then hostile ships lying outside the 
harbour hindered Unamon from sailing The hero 
sat down upon the beach, and bewailed his fate 
even with tears. By way of consolation, the prince 
sent him two measures of wine, a rani, and an 
Egyptian singing girl, saying, * Sing to him that 
he may not grieve ’ His troubles were not yet 
ended, for m Alashiya the natives would have 
killed him, but the queen Hatibi intervened 1 ho 
conclusion is not known (Paton, 168 ff , A E P 
Wei gall, 1 reasury of Ancient Kgyjtt, London, 1911, 
p 11211) This tale is instructive, as showing 
that hospitality to strangers was largely dependent 
on the respect entertained for the authority of the 
land from which they hailed 

On a review of the whole literature, we receive 
the impression that hospitality had not, as a rule, 
risen to the level of the virtuous , it was enforced 
rather than voluntary 

8 . Behaviour of guest — Noteworthy among the 
precepts of Ptabbetep (Vth dyn ) is the rule for 
guosts 

* If thou art among a company of men and women in the 
abode of a man who ia greater than thyaelf take whatsoever he 
giveth thee making obeisance gratefully Speak not oftener 
than he requireth. for one knoweth not what may diet lease 
him , speak when ne speaketh to thee and thy words shall be 
pleasing unto him ’(Budge History of Egypt, London, 1902 ii 
149 , cf Pr 28i«f , Sir SH« 1 Co 10*1). 

II Biblical ( OT ) — So far as the externals of 
hospitality are concerned, the Biblical data fit in 
well with the record from other sources It will 
be convenient to observe the distinction between 
nokhrt and pSr, the former the stranger who is 
merely passing by, the latter the stranger who 
acquires a settlement, with certain civil and re 
hgious rights, in the land of adoption It is with 
the nokhH rather than the gir that we are here 
concerned While all the categories named above 
might be repeated for the OT, the clearest examples 
of hospitality are afforded by private and individual 
instances The hospitality of the tent and of the 
city are found in proximity to each other (Gn 18 l 8 
19‘-*) With the help of allied passages (Jg 19, 1 S 
28 a4t , 2 S 12 4 , 1 K 17* etc ) the various stages may 
be clearly realized They include reception ( meet- 
ing and obeisance), offering of water for washing 
feet, invitation to rest and to tarry all night, provi 
sion of food and drink, and in certain circumstances 
a feast (an animal, eg a calf or a kid, being killed 
and dressed, bread, butter, milk, and wine also 
being set before the guests), feeding and housing 
of animals (asses and camels) Guests were kept 
inviolate, even at the sacrifice of the honour of 
daughters (Gn 19 s , Jg 19“ u ) No remuneration 
was taken, although, when a visit was of set pur- 
pose, presents were brought (Gn 24** 43 u , Job 42 n ) 
Abraham even went ^ltn his guests to bring them 
on the way (Gn 18 ,# ) 
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While hospitality was accorded as a rule, there 
were departures from it (Jg 19 18 ) Evidently the 
open space about the city gate was the only * inn * 
available m the event of no private house being 
offered It was against the laws of hospitality to 
leave the stranger m such case (Job 31 M ), although 
there was probably little hardship entailed m 
having to pass the night in the open Travellers 
took their own provisions and provender (Jg 19 1 *), 
which we ro husbanded m the event of a host being 
found (v ai ) On the road to Egypt were halting 
stages (inn or lodging place, Gn 42® 43* 1 , Ex 4 24 ), 
where shelter, and perhaps water, but no food, 
were to be found (cf Jer D 3 ) The instances in Nu 
20 ,y and Dt 2 4M> show that even water was paid for 
Hus, however, is an extreme case. 

I ven among those who are blood relations the 
ordinary procedure m respect of hospitality is ob 
served, as, e g , when Abraham's servant journeyed 
to the home of Rebekah (Gn 24 llff ) The meeting 
is like that of strangers, the narrative working 
up to the disclosure of relationship, which, of 
course, produces a great change (vv 81 88 , cf Gn 
29 ,a 14 ) Even m such circumstances hospitality 
is not accepted till the errand has been told (Gn 
24*3) 

A unique instance is the stated hospitality 
extended to the prophet Flisha by the great woman 
of Shunem (2 K 4 8ff ) As often as lie passed by he 
turned in to eat bread, and in the end had a 
furnished chamber reserved for his use Ihis 
instance is furthei instructive for the lead taken 
by the hostess, which recalls the more public part 
played by women in early times as contrasted with 
later (Gn 18® 24 48 29 la , Ex 2 30 , Job l 4 ) The act of 
Jael ( Jg 4 ,7<r ) is to be nut by itself as a gross breach 
of hospitality, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
justified upon national grounds by the writer of the 
Song of Deborah and Barak ( Jg 5 a4ff ) In the eyes 
of the later Semites such a deed would have been 
reprobated, and such advantage would not have 
been taken e> on of an enemy, once the food bond 
had been established (W Robertson Smith, Km 
ship and Marriage a , London, 1903, p 176 f , Bel 
Urn 9 , do 1894, p 269 ff) This instance maybe 
set over against Rahabs kindness to the spies 
(Jos 2), who, in virtue of their hostile mission, 
could lay no claim to hospitality (cf Gn 42 va ) 

We are reminded of the tale of Sanehat in the 
experience of Moses (Ex 2 30 ' ), who, coming as a 
stranger tarried with the priest of Midian as one 
of the family Like Lot in Sodom, he represents 
the q&r at an undeveloped stage 

In the O r the instances of kindness to individual 
strangers completely overshadow the national and 
kingly aspects of hospitality But examples of 
each are found The sons of Jacob participated in 
the hospitality of the Egyptians, although national 
prejudice required that they should eat bread by 
themselves (6n 43 3a ) and dwell by themselves (46 s4 ) 
In the wilderness the Israelites were denied tbe 
minimum of hospitality by the kings of Edom 
(Nu 20 17ir ) and of the Amorites (21 287 ) David, as 
an outlaw, was the recipient of kindness from 
Abigail (1 S 26), the kmc of Moab (22* f ), and 
Aclush, king of Gath (27*®), and, as a fugitive 
before Absalom, from certain prominent men 
dwelling on the east side of Joraan (2 S H* 7 ®). 
On the other hand, his envoys, sent with hospitable 
intent to the court of Hanun of Ammon, were 
shamefully treated (10 4 ), which led to a dire re* 
tenge (12* 1 ) The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon (1 K 10* u ) is an example of sovereigns 
standing tow ards each other as guest and host. A 
king s kindness to a refugee pnnee is seen m the 
Pharaoh’s reoeption of Hadad (111 ) of Edom (1 K 
1 l 17 **) — a very close parallel fp the story of Sanehat. 
Ilezeki&h’s hospitable treatment of the envoys of 


Merodach Baladan is shorn of its glory by the 
prophetic censure following (2 K 20 ,a -' 8 ) 

Hospitality is but rarely marred by deceit in host 
(2 8 12 4 , 1 K 13 ,iar , Pr 23 lff ) or guest (Jos 9®), or 
requited by ingratitude (Ps 41® , contrast 2 8 9, 
10 a4af ) By rule, its tendency was elevating (Pr 
9 l 8 ), but tnere was the possibility of debasement 
(Pr 9 13ff ), especially when luxury was m fashion 
(Am 6 4-8 ), and feasting was carried to excess (Pr 
23 ao 2817 , Dn 6, Est 1) 

Some code of hospitality necessarily underlies 
the political alliances during the monarchy, while 
trade and commerce imply toleration of, and fair 
dealing towards, foreigners, and perhaps some 
measure of kindness 
bee also the ‘ Arabian * article 
I rraiUTtma —HDB it 427 ff , v 875*> EBi ool 212s t , 1 
Benzinger, II eb Archdol * Tubingen, 1907 pp 131-188, W 
Nowack aeb Arckaol Freiburg and Leipzig 1894 p 180 f 
A Bertholet Die Stellung der Israelitenundder Judentuden 
Fremden do 1896 , E Day Social Life of the Hebrews, Lon 
don 1901 R A S M&calister Sidelights from the Mound of 
Geur do 1006 pp 88-106 Most recent works of tra\ el in the 
Near Last contain references to hospitality illustrated by 
modern usage , typical of such is H Clay Trumbull Studies m 
Oriental Social Life, Philadelphia 1SJ4 pp "3 142 

WiriiAM Cruigkshank 
HOSPITALITY (Teutonic and Balto Slavic) — 
The ancient records furnish the clearest indications 
of a widely diffused practice of hospitality both 
among theTeutons ami among theSlavs As regards 
the Germans, Cresar (de Bell Gall vi 23) writes 
Hospitem violare fas non putant qnl quaque de causa 
ad eos venennt ab inlurla prohibent sanetos habent, bisque 
omnium domus patent victusque communicatur , 

while Tacitus (Germ 21) says 
'Oonvictibus et hospitils non alia gens efTuslus Indulget 
Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto nefas habetur pro for 
tuna quisquo apparatus e( ulls excij it Cum defecere qui 
modo nospes fuerat. inonstrator hospitn et comes proximam 
domum non invitatl adeunt Nee interest pari hunmmtate 
accipiuntur 

Of the Slavs, Mauricius (Strateg xi 6) speaks as 
follows 

tin Si to s In £tvovp.4vois avro s rpriot xai 4>i\o<ftpovovjj.evoi 
avrovt Siairu£ounv c* tot roe « S rinov ou av btuvroi us tiyt Si 
apiXtiav rov vnoStxo^Ltvov Tbe (tvov fiKafirivai n6\tfiov 

nwi ear ovTbe 4 t ovtov napaOtpt ios <r»/9as tjyov ptvos n jv rov 
{(eoe inSurr/nr 

The Letts had even a special god of hospitality, 
called Ceroklis (*ille hospitalitatis deus cui ex om 
nibus esculontis prim as buccas prunos ex poculen 
tis haustus Btulta libabat plebes , cf H Usener, 
Gottcmamen, Bonn, 1896 p 106) 

.teutons ami Slavs have another point of contact 
m the fact that they have a common term for 
‘guest,’ the Goth gads, tfvos ( qastigOds , <pi\6%tvo$ , 
gast\ gddei, <f>i\oZtvla), coirespondmg exactly to the 
0 Slav gosti, ‘guest,’ and both bung etymologi- 
cally equivalent to tho Latin hovtis, ‘stranger,’ 
‘ enemy ’ The Lithu, Letts use a different term 
Lith wteszttt, * to be one s guest,’ wieszne , * guest’ 
(fem ), Lett toisis, ‘ guest ’ which are all connected 
with the Lith t tncsz (cf Gr obcos, Lat metis) 
Should the question be asked bow, as in the case 
of the Goth gasts, O Slav gosti, a word meaning 
originally ‘stranger’ or ‘enemy (cf Lat hostxa) 
should gradually acquire the sense of ‘ guest/ the 
answer will be found in the practice of exchanging 
g\fts, met with everywhere (see Abyan Religion, 
vol u p 61* , and Gifts, vol vi p 197), and, 
m particular, on Teutonic and Slavic soil, in the 
closest connexion with the practice of hospitality, 
and which, as the mutual gifts had to be in some 
degree commensurate with each other, has been 
aptly called * trading by gift,’ or ‘ interchange of 
presents * Tacitus, m the chapter already cited, 
expressly says ' Abeunti si quid poposcent, con 
ceaere mons, et poscendi invicem e&dem facilitas * ; 
and the Hdvanuu puts it still more clearly : 

' No one is so hospitable or ready to give 
That he despises presents , 

Nor so little mindful of gain 
That he hates return-gifts.’ 
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Here, too, we have the reason why in Old Russian 
qosti is quite commonly used for ‘merchant 
(kupicit), while goatdi means ‘to trade,’ and 
gostiba, ‘business.’ 

While the stranger thus literally found an open 
door because of the wares he carried, we are aide 
to derive from the facts of language a still more 
precise idea of the way m which tne relation be 
tween the visitor and his host attained its further 
development In the Slavic languages the word 
gospodi (from *gosti poti s)— coriespondmg exactly 
to the Lat hospes (from *hosli pets)— is now for the 
most part used for ‘ God,’ but originally meant, 
quite generally, ' master or * lord ’ The second 
element of this primitive compound is the Aryan 
*poti 8 (Skr pdti , Gr irfou, Goth fays), ‘ head of 
the house ’ The Slav gospodi Lat hospes, accord 
ingly mean * master of the stranger , and this lm 
plies that the guest, dunng Ins stay m the house 
of his entertainer, enjoyed equal privileges with 
the members of the family In order to enable us 
to realize what such friendly treatment meant for 
a travellei in those days of general insecurity, we 
quote here a statement regarding Albanian hospi 
tality, taken from a work entitled Eme Raise durch 
die Hochlandergaue Obeutlbamens (Zur Kunde der 
Balkan halbmsel, ed C Putsch pt 1 , Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1904), by K Stemmetz 

Their hospitality which ia unrivalled may be extolled m the 
finest characteristic of the JSorth Albanian people —the South 
Albanians do not haie it in the name decree —and ia of itself 
sufficient to mitigate considerably the harsh opinions regarding 
the Albanians often expressed by other travellers It is not 
confined to their universal practice of entertaining the stranger 
and of regarding a paj n ei t as an Insult it goes in ich further 
than that If I eat a morsel of bread in a house drink a cup 
of coffee or even but a glass of wine I at once become a friend 

S mile t « Lat ammm) of the ho ise and if on mj further 
ourney I am robbed or killed before I arrive at another house 
the family as a whole will not rest till they have avenged the 
deed i e shot the perpetrator If as happens but seldom 
a house does not assume responsibility for a person killed within 
its precinct it becomes liable to the blood revenge of the inur 
dered man s family This explains why I though almost alwavs 
accompanied by only one man was able to pass through the 
rudest tribes without danger for any possible assailant who 
might think of robbing or killing me knew that he would thereby 
be exposing himself to the most determined vengeance on the 
part of the household with which I had last sojourned 

It thus appears that the family of the host, and 
especially, of course, the host himself, accept re 
sponsibihty foi the safety of the guest, and, further, 
tnat this responsibility is not limited to the time 
during which the stranger sojourns with the family, 
but lasts while he is on his way to other quarters 
This is exactly what finds expression in the 
above quoted references to the hospitality of the 
Slavs and Germans, as, eg, when Mauricius, 
speaking of the former, says that the host is 
united to the guest by the laws of blood revenge 
when Caesar states regarding the Germans that 
they consider themselves to be under obligation to 
protect the stranger, and look upon it as a mine 
to injure a guest , and when Tacitus, referring to 
the same people, asserts that, if provisions give out 
in the house of the host, the latter must act as the 
‘ guide and companion * of his guest on the way to 
the hospitality of other houses 
In the Teutonic dialects, however, we do not 
actually find the form *gasti faps (Slav gospodi, 
Lat hospes) which we might have expected In 
the oldest extant forms of the primitive 1 eutonic 
speech, its place had already Seen taken by the 
Goth t oairdus, O H G wirt, 0 Sax icerd, O Fns. 
huswerda The earliest occurrence of this stem is 
in Ulfilas, Ro 16®, gdlevp izms Gains, wairdus 
meins jah allatzbs aiklhjOns (dcrdfcrcu bpit rdios | 6 
Itfvoi fiov sal rtji tKKXrplai) The Goth wairdus, 
accordingly, has precisely the same meaning as the 
lat. hospes (horn* host i pets, ‘lord of the stranger’) 
m its original sense, i.e as applied to the host, not 
the guest. The words %hot n*v teal Ship rip itctcXiplas 


may be taken to imply, as expositors (e g Jiihoker, 
B Weiss) think, that the Christian assembly met 
m the house of Gams, or else that the latter had 
afforded willing hospitality to numerous visitors 
from the Corinthian community This original 
sense of wairdus will then qmte readily explain 
other meanings still traceable elsewhere, as, e g , 
‘ lord of the house’ (paterfamilias), ‘ husband,’ etc. 

On the purely linguistic side, the present writer 
would trace this Teutonic form to a mumtive Ten 
tonic abstract noun, viz *wer tu, which, as being 
cognate with O H G werfn, 0 Fns wera, MLG 
tocrcn, ‘to give security,’ originally meant ‘secu 
nty ’ ‘guaiantee’ From the abstract *wer tu, 
again, by the common philological process of per 
Bonification, was developed the sense in which it 
w os applied to the person making himself respon 
sible for another, i e the ‘surety’ or ‘guarantor* 
himself, precisely as , eg , the Goth hliftus (Lat. 
elepere ‘to steal ) meant originally ‘theft, and 
then came to mean ‘thief ’ That the legal idea of 
‘secunty’ existed among the Teutons at a very 
early period is shown by tho fact that the Romance 
forms — Ital quarento and Fr garant, ‘guarantor,’ 
‘surety (Ital guarentve, Fr garantir, to guar 
an tee )— are derived from the O H G participle 
we) fnto( l one acting as security,’ Med Lat warms, 
warantus, etc ) Thus the Goth wairdus, in com 
plcte conformity with the historical references 
quoted above, denotes the man who became secu 
nty for the safety of his guest 

Mention should be made, finally, of a Lithuanian 
term for ‘ guest ’ which has not been referred to in 
the foregoing, viz swtczxas, l e *svetjas, which is 
cognate with the Greek fnji, frijt, kinsman,’ 

* clansman ’ This term expresses the idea tliat, as 
soon as the incomer, who is elsewhere designated 
as qasts, gosti ( = Latin hoslts), was granted the 
privilege of hospitality, he was looked upon as an 
inmate of the house (of the Lithu Lettish stem 
unesz , noted above) The head of the house, os 
wo have seen had to become secunty for the mem 
bers of his household, as also for his guests, when 
ever it was necessary to protect them or to take 
vengeance on their account But he was held re 
sponsible also when a member of his household 
or a guest committed an act of injustice I Ins 
finds emphatic expression in the Anglo Saxon code 

If any one shelters a guest (» merchant, or other person who 
1 as come across the boundary) for three nights in his own 
dwelling and also feeds him with his own food and he (the 
guest] does an injury to another person let that head of the 
nouse bring the other to account at law or in his stead die 
charge what is legally due (cf F Liebermann Die Qesetze der 
Anyelsachsen 1 1 Halle, 1808 p 11) 

From all this it is clear that the practice of hos 
pitahty — as a designation of which the Rubs 
chlebtt soli ‘bread salt,’ derived from the cere 
momal presentation of these articles of food at the 
reception of a guest, ought to be referred to— was 
of immense significance for the development of 
intercourse, ana, in particular, of commerce It 
was likewise the starting point of the entire hos 
telry system of Northern Europe, special quarters 
for travellers being provided in the larger houses 
much visited by strangers, and more especially m 
the monasteries , and, while this was done at first 
for hospitality’s sake, it came in time to bo done 
for payment All the Teutonic languages have a 
term for ‘ guest house ’ 0 N gesta hus OHG 

qast h&s, A S gesthus , and there is also the 0 N 
mm, A 8 inn, a word of obscure origin In the 
Slavic tongues we find O Slav gospoda, Czech 
hospoda, etc , 1 lodging,’ which are derived from 
*qost\ potd (cf gospodi above), and meant origin* 
ally * protection of and lordship over guests ’ 

On the traces of the practice of lending a wife to 
a guest, see art Chastity (Teutonic and Balto* 
Slavic), vol iiL p 499*’ 
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Schrader Linguutuoh hutoriteh* Fonekungtn tur Eandtlt- 
getch und Warenkunde i Jena, 1880 ch i and RtaUtxikon 
der indoaerman AiUrturmkuiuU, htnuuburg 1901 « v Oaet* 
freundaonaft 0 SCHRADER 

HOTTENTOTS —i Origin And migrations.— 
At the time of the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its colonization by Europeans, the S W 
corner of the African continent was found to be in 
the occupation of two distinct peoples, known to 
ns as the Bushmen and the Hottentots Of these 
the Hottentots were the dominant race They 
were almost everywhere engaged in desultory 
hostilities with the Bushmen, who were doubtless 
the aborigines of the country, and who were 
nsually treated by the Hottentots as the savage 
inhabitants of a colony are too often treated by 
the white colonists they were to be exterminated, 
or at least reduced to servitude For the Hotten 
tots were an intrusive people Their origin has 
been the subject of considerable discussion Their 
traditions point back to a time when they dwelt m 
* a well watered region somewhere in the centre of 
the continent from which they were driven by a 
more powerful people, of a black colour, who came 
down from the north or northeast’ (Thcal, 59) 
An examination of their language by philologists 
has led to the discovery that it was a highly 
organized tongue akin to the ancient Egyptian and 
other languages of the northern and north eastern 

S art of the continent It was inflected and sex 
enoting Its roots were monosyllabic, each end 
mg with a vowel and the meaning of the word 
frequently depended upon the tone The Bushman 
language was of a much more primitive type It 
was not sex denoting it was hardly inflected at 
all and it abounded m the uncouth sounds known 
to philologists as ‘clicks ’ Of these sounds, how 
ever, four — and those the most easily pronounced 
— were in use among the Hottentots , or five, if we 
reckon a guttural peculiar to a few dialects of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen The discovery of these 
linguistic facts threw unexpected light on Hottentot 
origins , and it is now generally accepted that 
the Hottentots are of mixed descent, probably 
due to the intermarriage of men of North African 
—that is, Hamitic— lineage with women of Bush 
man race This mixture may have begun in the 
N E of the continent The suggestion has been 
made that the primitive ancestors of the Hottentots 
were a band of Egyptian soldiers said by Herodotus 
(ii 30) to have deserted in the reign of Psam 
metichus, and to have taken service in Ethiopia, 
where the king gave them a tract of land in the 
occupation of his enemies, on condition that they 
conquered and settled it They would necessarily, 
it is argued, have taken the women of the country, 
if they nad none of their own The hypothesis is, 
of course, no more than a guess, and a guess which 
giveB rise to a number of difficulties , but to dismiss 
it leaves the mam theory untouched The mixed 
race, thus constituted, for some reason— possibly 
the irruption of Bantu on their ancestral seats— 
left those seats and fled to the south As they 
were a pastoral people with flockB of long haired 
sheep and herds of cattle, they were compelled to 
turn westwards, so far as to avoid the zone of the 
tsetse fly Continually journeying, impelled by 
causes which we do not know, but among whicn 
the pressure of Bantu on their rear may not have 
been the least, they came at length down the 
western side of the continent to the Cape A 
senes of straggling tnbes, they kept continually in 
the zone of the best pasture oetween the sea and 
the mountains or deserts of the far intenor 
Finally they settled since they could go no farther, 
m a wide tern to ry from Grtit Namaaualand to 
the shores of the southern Sea, from Walfish Bay 


to the mouth of the Umtamvuna River, the present 
boundary between Natal and Cape Colony Their 
immigration seems to have taken place at a penod 
not long before the discovery of the Cape, and to 
have been contemporaneous with the advance of 
the Bantu down the Eastern side of the continent 
It was the latter advance that stayed the progress 
of the Hottentots to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean 

The Hottentots of Cape Colony have, for the 
most part been exterminated or driven northward 
by wars with the colonists and servile oppression 
or they have suffered from the mingling of European 
blood have learned to speak a European language 
and adopted Christianity Beyond the Oiange 
River the Korana (who are emigrants from Cape 
Colony) and the Namaqua have been somewhat 
more successful m preserving their racial purity 
such as it was, from white contamination But 
they have not been able to resist the disastrous 
pressure of European culture any more than of 
European arms They are a dwindling folk , and 
— more rapidly than themselves — their language, 
their traditions, and their ancient institutions are 
disappearing Their language was investigated 
more than thirty years ago by Bleek but their 
traditions and tneir institutions have never been 
the subject of any searching scientific inquiry on 
the spot Hence the attempt to produce an mtelli 
gible outline of them is attended with some 
difficulty 

2 Characteristics, organization, and culture — 
The name ‘ Hottentots 1 is of doubtful origin 
probably it was a contemptuous term bestowed by 
the Boers The Hottentots proudly called them 
selves Khoi Khoi, ‘Men of men ’ They were, like 
the Bushmen, of a dirty yellowish colour, fre 
quently described as olive with cnnkled hair 
growing in small tufts, and with pointed chins 
The women were distinguished by an extraordinary 
deposit of fat on the haunches, known scientifically 
as * steatopygy ’ But the Hottentots were not 
like the Bushmen, a diminutive race, though by no 
means tall as compared with Europeans The^y 
wealth, as already intimated, consisted in flocks 
and herds Henoe their settlements were never 
permanently attached to one spot, and they were 
separated from one another by the spaces necessary 
for pasturage The huts were of hemispherical 
shape , they were made of rush mats on a light 
framework of wood, and were easily removed and 
transported from place to place Of agriculture 
the Hottentots knew nothing, though they seem 
to have taken kindly to it under European masters 
(Theal, 173 , Stow, 240 , Kolben, 38 , Fntsch, 320) 

This nomadic mode of life was, of course, com 
patible with only a very loose organization There 
were a number of independent tnbes, the chiefs 
of which were assisted, or sometimes controlled, 
by the elders of the vanous families Between 
these tnbes, and indeed between the smaller social 
units of which the tribes were composed, there was 
little cohesion , frequent, if desultory, feuds werp 
engaged in Hence they easily fell a prey to the 
colonists Our information as to the internal re 
lations of the kindred is very incomplete. Neither 
the old travellers nor the modern writers on the 
people have understood them Their reports, 
therefore^ present contradictory features difficult 
to reconcile. The time for fruitful inquiry among 
the people themselves has now passed for ever , 
and any opinion about the family organization can 
be expressed only with much hesitation That the 
rule was patriarchal and that inheritance was from 
father to son, or, failing sons, to the nearest male 
relative, to the exclusion of women, affords a pre 
sumption that the organization was by clans 
reckoning descent only in the male line On the 
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other hand, m spite of polygamy, the women 
appear to have taken a high position The wife 
was the ruler of the house, to such an extent that 
a man eould not venture without her permission to 
take from the vat so much as a mouthful of sour 
milk produced by the family cows His nearest 
female relatives, we are told, punished a violation 
of this rule by a fine of cows and sheep 'to be 
added to the stock of the wife ’ Contrary to the 
Bantu rule, the eldest daughter milked the cows 
A man s most sacred oath was by his eldest sister , 
' and if he should abuse this name, the sister will 
walk into his flock and take his finest cows and 
sheep , and no law could prevent her from doing 
so ’ Moreover, she might inflict punishment on 
him, though adult, for an infringement of the 
rules of courtesy and the code of etiquette A 
woman might even become chief of the tribe, if of 
energetio character and the widow of a chief who 
left a son not yet of age From these and other 
customs we mfer that, if the organization was 
patrilineal, the opposite or matnfineal organiza- 
tion had left abundant traces on it (Hahn, Tsunt 
goam, 18 - 21 ) 

When discovered, most of the Hottentots already 
possessed iron and copper weapons and tools 
They had probably brought the knowledge of 
smelting from their original seats. Such weapons 
and tools, however, were valuable, and the Hot 
tentots were not entirely emancipated from the 
Stone Age They were a brave and independent 
people, as filthy and irresponsible as savages 
usually are, sensual, and easily provoked to anger, 
but kindly and hospitable 

3 Witchcraft and witch-doctor* —Like all 
peoples m the lower culture, the Hottentots were 
believers m witchcraft To this cause they attn 
buted sudden accidents or pain, and all serious 
sickness Our authorities have left us no account 
of the process of bewitching It was doubtless 
founded, as everywhere else, on sympathetic magic 
For corpses were believed to be used for this pur 
pose , and other practices point to the same order 
o£ ideas Among them may be mentioned the 
ceremony, at crossing a rapid river, of first 
sprinkling some of the water over the body and 
daubing the forehead with a little of the mud, 
muttering the while a charm and dancing (a cere 
mony repeated on coming out of the water) , and 
the requirement that a woman had to watch the 
fire carefully and keep it alive, or else sprinkle 
the ground with water without rest or cessation, 
so long as her husband was absent hunting Old 
women especially, as in Europe, fell under the 
suspicion of witchcraft What, if any, punishment 
was inflicted we do not know Nor does our in 
formation extend to the practice, so common among 
the Bantu, of 'smelling out’ a witch Witch 
doctors, however, as might be expected, were an 
institution That their labours were not always 
beneficent we gather from the jealousy with 
which corpses were prevented by the relatives of 
the deceased from falling into their hands Similar 
recautions were taken, for the same reason, at a 
irth, with respect to the placenta and the kaross 
(or skin mantle) on which delivery had taken place 
The witch doctors were exorcists employed to lay 
troublesome ghosts They were called in to treat 
the sick For this purpose a sheep was flayed 
alive If it moved away from the spot after the 
revolting operation, it was a sure prognostic that 
the patient would recover: if not, he would die. 
In the latter case no further trouble was taken 
concerning him Otherwise the caul was minutely 
examined by the witch doctor and sprinkled witn 
buchu, the powder of a species of spiraea He then, 
twisting it Into a cord, hung it round the patient's 
neck as an amulet, there to remain until it rotted 


off The sheep was eaten by the men, women, or 
children of the kraal, according to the sex and age 
of the patient. If the treatment failed, the witch 
doctor resorted to simples, of which these practi- 
tioners are said to have had a good knowledge 
They were also skilful surgeons, performing the 
operation of blood letting, curing snake bites, and 
setting dislocations. It was they probably who 
shaved the heads of mourners ana of persons suf 
fenng from headache, and on solemn occasions slew 
the animals described as sacrifices It was they 
who at a wedding performed the extraordinary but 
well attested nte of micturating over the bnde and 
bridegroom, but they are not definitely identified 
by Kolben, our principal witness, with the old men 
who accomplished a similar ceremony at puberty 
ntes, at funerals, and on receiving home a warrior 
who had encountered and slam single handed a 
lion, an elephant, or some such formidable beast 
They were the ram makers , and as such their 
art was founded on the processes of sympathetic 
magic Thus they formed an influential class 
closely corresponding to the witch doctors or medi 
cine men of the Bouth eastern Bantu. 

4. Future life and cult of the dead —The Hotten 
tots held that the individual, m some sense at any 
rate survived death As we have seen they were 
at times haunted by Bpints of the dead, who were 
deemed mischievous or malicious Happily there 
was one way of preventing this The spirit did 
not usually travel far from the place where the 
man had died It seems that, as is widely believed 
in the lower culture, it was attached to the body 
and dwelt at or m the grave Consequently when 
a death occurred, the kraal was removed to a 
distance , caie being taken, however, to abandon 
to the ghost the hut in which death had taken 
place, together with the apparel and implements 
of the deceased , otherwise removal w ould have 
been of no avail for the ghost would follow them 
We are not told that there was any organized 
ancestor worship , nor does it appear that sacrifices 
were offered to ancestors os sucn But it was the 
custom for a Hottentot, when m trouble, to go and 
pray at the graves of his ancestors (Hahn, 112), 
and, seeing that burials often took place in clefts 
and holes of the rocks, it is possible that the 
wild ceremonies described by an old writer as per 
formed in caverns may have been invocations of 
the departed (Kolben, 96 , quoting Vogel) Certain 
spots moreover, were held sacred to famous men 
of the past In going by them it was usual to 
stop, to muffle the head in the mantle, and offer 
prayers to the dead man for protection of the wor 
shipper and his cattle, ana sometimes to dance 
round the place with singing and clapping of 
hands The legends of many 01 these heroes were 
known and told From an anecdote related by 
Kolben, however, it would appear that the spotoften 
became sacred from a vague belief, arising it may 
be from purely accidental coincidences, that there 
was something uncanny about it, such as led the 
ancient Greeks to hallow the shrine of a hero un 
known, or the Indians of British Guiana to ascribe 
to rocks and other inanimate objects a powerful 
spirit who must be honoured and mollified There 
is no trace of a belief m future retribution Re 
birth, not always in human form and shape 
shifting, or transformation during life, appear m 
the stones; for the Hottentots were m nowise 
different from other savage and barbarous people* 
who recognized no impassable chasm between man 
kind and the lower animals 

5. Food prohibition* — The Hottentots abstained 
from eating fish that have no scales The Bantu 
also abstain from fish, alleging as the reason their 
similarity to snakes-* a form m which their dead 
frequently show themselves to the survivors. It 
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may be that some such reason caused the Hotten- 
tots to abstain , but this is a mere conjecture 
Swine s flesh was likewise forbidden to them — on 
what ground we do not know Another food pro 
hibitcu at all events to the Namaqua, was the 
flesh of the hare The reason usually assigned for 
this w as the part taken by the hare m the saga of 
the origin of death (cf FRh vol iv p 412*, and 
vol v p 706*), common in one form or other to 
all the south African peoples 

I here is however, another and a deeper reason 
for abstention from hares flesh The Namaqua 
share with the rest of the uncivilized world the 
belief that he who eats the flesh of an animal 
absorbs that animals qualities and becomes like 
it lo eat the flesh of the lion or to drink the 
blood of the leopard or the lion is to acquire the 
courage and strength of those beasts In like 
manner to eat hare’s flesh is to become as famt 
hearted as a haie (Hahn 106) 

6 Moon and stars.— -In connexion with the tale 
of the origin of death it may be observed that there 
is some ground for thinking that the moon was 
invoked by the Hottentots At new moon and at 
full moon they spent the night in dancing, singing 
and merrymaking One old writer also speaks of 
their sitting at new moon on the banks of a river 
and throwing balls of clay into the water It is 
by no means clear what was the exact meaning of 
these proceedings It is possible that they were 
a rain charm The older writers may be roughly 
divided into two classes — those who denied that 
the Hottentots had any religion, and those who 
attributed to them an idea of Ood as lofty as their 
own Both these representations may safely be 
discounted The ceiemomos at new and full moon, 
which we are told, no inclemency of weather pre 
vented, may be, as Kolben (p 96) emphatically 
asserts, ‘religious honouis amt invocations to the 
moon, and yet his conclusion, that she was an 
‘ inferior visible god, the subject and representa 
tive of the High and Invisible may be altogether 
beyond the mark Since she was held to influence 
the weather the rites were probably intended to 
induce or magically compel her aid More than 
that cannot safely be said Certain of the oonstel 
lations also weie known and named At the first 
rising of the Pleiades aftor sunset a religious 
dance was held, with prayers to Tsuni goab for 
rain Stars were said to be the eyes or souls of 
the deceased— which points to a belief in the post 
mortem tiansforniation of the dead into stars, not 
unlike that entertained by some of the Australian 
tribes 

7 Omens —Many animals were observed for 
omens If a hare crossed the hunter’s path, he 
would return home , on the contrary, if it ran m 
the same direction as he was going, it was a good 
sign I he korhaan (ofw kor%) brought luck if it 
did not fly far from tne hunter and soon again sat 
down A certain kind of chameleon creeping on a 
hunteT or his weapons or belongings, while he 
rested on the road, prognosticated success This, 
rather than any worship directed to the insect, is 
the probable explanation of the rites so graphically 
described by Kolben and m general terms con 
firmed by Hahn as performed when the mantis 
appeared It was, for some reason unknown to 
ns regarded as a favourable omen of the highest 
significance If it went so far as to alight on man 
or woman, the fattest ox belonging to the kraal 
was killed The lucky person recen ed the entrails 
and fat, and wore the caul twisted about Ins neck 
until it rotted off, or until some other person was 
honoured by the mantis m a similar way The 
flesh of the ox was boiled, and the men or the 
women feasted on it according to the sex of the 
person on whom the mantis had alighted The 


mantis, of course, was never killed or injured, for 
to do this would turn the omen into disaster and 
destruction (Kolben, 98) » 

8 Mythology —Hottentot mythology, so far as 
it has descended to us, is meagre Setting aside 
stories relating to the lower animals (many of 
them, as might be anticipated, (etiological), it is 
concentrated chiefly on the adventures of two 
mythical beings, wno were the subjects of tradi- 
tion and the object of worship — Tsuni goab and 
Heitsi eibib The latter was a sort of culture hero 
among the Namaqua and their neighbouring tribes 
1 he traditions concerning him can only be sum 
man zed here He was born, according to one 
tale, of a young girl who had chewed a kind of 
grass and swallowed the juice Ihe boy was as 
remarkable as his birth He committed incest 
with his mother He killed monsters He fought 
and conquered great lions, and put enmity be 
tween the lion s seed and mankind He cursed 
the lion and the vulture To his commands aie 
ascribed the habits of these creatures, as well as 
certain human observances He died from eating 
the fruit of a raisin tree, which is consequently 
prohibited , in fact, it causes dysentery He re 
turned to life He was an adept m shape shifting 
Another legend represents him as being born again 
as a young bull from a cow pregnant from eating 
grass He appears finally to have died, for his 
graves are found all over the country , usually in 
mountain passes Natives who go by thiow pieces 
of clothing or other articles of no value on them 
for luck— a common practice also among Bushmen 
and indeed at wayside shrines in all parts of the 
world Sometimes more substantial offeimgs of 
honey or honey beer are made He is glad when 
men thus honour him He still gives the Khoi 
Khoi good advice tells them how to kill the lion s 
children and other wild animals, and prevents 
danger from befalling them, if they honoui him 
These stones present few traits not common to 
those of mythical heroes elsewhere 

The other personage is more important Ho 
seems to have been known to all the Hottentots 
His name, Tsnni goab also written Tsui goab 
and in other ways, is usually translated sore (or 
wounded) knee The story told by an aged witch 
doctor in explanation to Moflat was 
that Tsuikuap was a notable warrior of great physical 
strength that in a desperate struggle with another chieftain 
he received a wound in the knee but hanng vanquished his 
enemy his name was lost in the mighty combat which rendered 
his nation Independent for no one could conquer the Tsui kuap 
(wounded knee) (R Moffat, Munonary Labours in S 
Africa London 1842 p 268). 

This derivation, however, is discredited by Hahn, 
who interprets it as ‘ the Ked Dawn ’ His reasons 
are chiefly philological, elaborated under the influ 
ence of the mythological theories current in the 
middle of last century But he adduces two other 
considerations— that the Korana believe Tsiii goab 
to live in the Red Heaven or Red Sky, and that 
another mythological personage whom he equates 
with him, called ‘Tne man whose body has a 
brass coloured backbone,’ was addressed as 'Thou 
who pamtest thyself with red ochre ’ These 
reasons are obviously insufficient Another ac 
count of Korana belief makes Tsuni goab dwell 
beyond the blue sky, m a light sky Red ochre is 
a substance commonly used by savages to paint 
themselves and the objects of their reverence , and 
it was so used by the Hottentots When praying 
for rain at the rising of the Pleiades, some of the 
tribes, when Hahn wrote, still addressed Tsfli goab 
in a traditional song os * Father of the Fathers ’ The 
question of Ins true character depends largely on 
tne way in which we are to construe this phrase 
A Korana tradition declares that he 
mode two persons, a man, Kanima (Ostrich Feather) and a 
woman, Hau ne Maos (Yellow Copper). He gave them oows. 
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whose milk they ehould drink a Jackal tall to wipe the per- 
spiration off the brow a staff with a club (fart), a quiver with 
arrows a bow and a shield Prom Tsfii goab they expect all 
good things (Hahn, 106). 

Hahn, who found this statement among his 
notes, is uncertain of its source, but attributes it 
‘very likely’ to a missionary, Wuras The last 
sentence, it is to be noted, seems a summary of 
what the reporter understood to be the mental 
attitude of the Korana towards Tsuni goab It 
may mean no more than what we have already 
learned concerning the Namoqua and their hero 
The general import of the tradition has been m 
terpreted as amrming that Tsuni goab was the 
Creator of mankind A careful consideration 
however will hardly endorse this construction 
The obvious and natural inference remarks A. Lang or the 
whole evidence is that Heitsi Eibib and Tsui Goab were and 
are regarded by their worshippers as departed but still helpful 
ancestral warriors or medicine men We need not hold that 
they ever were actual living men they may bo merely ideal 
ised figures of Khot Khoi wisdom and lalour But that in the 
opinion of their worshippers they are but dead men there 
seems no doubt at all {Myth Ritual and Religion London 
1887 11 20 cf 2nd ed 1899 ii 44) 

Statements by Kolben pointing to monotheism, 
or rather dualism, are now generally recognized as 
due to a misunderstanding usual in the age m 
which he wrote Accurate investigation of savage 
beliefs was then hardly known Investigators 
were obsessed by the desire to identify the objects 
of heathen worships with those known to them in 
Christianity Such information as they obtained 
was dragged out of reluctant savages w ho them 
selves had probably no dehnite ideas on the sub 
ject and were moreover confused by the mterroga 
tions, or only too w llling to mystify the inquisitive 
white man and it was hastily misinterpreted m 
accordance with the inquirer s prejudices 
9 Bodily mutilations —On the other hand when 
Kolben speaks of his own knowledge as eye wit 
ness, he is generally to be depended on His ac 
count of the custom of excision of the left testicle 
fiom every youth at or before puberty (p 112) lias 
been rojected by other writers notably by Fntsch 
who argues that he avrs deceived in spite of his 
minute description of the rite and repeated per 
lonai examination of the victims themselves (p 
335) But it has been accepted by Thcal, who 
states that 

it fa practised at the present daj by people [probably the 
Berg Darnara] who are certainly not of Hottentot blood hut 
who must have deriied their language and many of their 
customs from Hottentot conquerors in bygone times r (p 87) 

It is in fact, one of many species of sexual muti 
lation more or less cruel and senseless, practised 
in various parts of the world of which it can only 
be said that, while they are probably duo to some 
superstition, their exact origin ana purpose are 
still unknown Many Hottentot women were 
mutilated by the amputation of one or more of the 
joints of the little finger Kolben asserts that the 
custom was confined to those who married more 
than once, a fresh joint being cut off before every 
fresh marriage (pp 168, 306) It has been found, 
however, practised upon children of Bushmen, 
Berg Darnara, and Kaffirs, as well as of Hottentots 
(Hahn, 87) Kolben s experiences were confined 
to the tribes of the Colony, and it seems probable 
that the custom and the motive varied Such a 
sacrifice by a widow before a second marriage may 
have been to elude the vengeance or to mollify the 
ghost of her deceased husband Indicted on a 
child (usually a girl), it may have been intended 
to ward off some misfortune, feared perhaps from 
the action of ancestral spirits (Fntscn, 332) But 
our data are not sufficient to enable os to deter 
mine the motive with accuracy 
It may be added that many Hottentot beliefs 
and rites seem to have been shared with the 
Bushmen, or, at all events, to have been influenced 


by them Such (to take only a single example in 
addition to the mutilation of the fingers) is the 
reverence for the mantis, which among the Bush 
men iB connected in some way, to us obscure, with 
Cagn, their hero or divinity At present, how 
ever, our knowledge of Bushman is as meagre as 
that of Hottentot institutions This faet is sufh 
cient to indicate the essentially provisional char 
acter of many of the conclusions expressed (not 
without diffidence) above 


Litkbittjhb. —Notices and accounts more or lest fragmentary 
are to be found scattered through the writings of the older 
travellers and missionaries. The fullest and most accurate 
information is given in P Kolben The Present Stole of the 
Cape of Good Dope, tr Medley 2 vols Lon Ion 1781 (vol L 
alone relates to the Hottentots and has been alone cited above) 
and of more recent works In G Fritsch Die Emgeborensn 
SUd Afrdca e with an atlas of portraits Breslau 18"2 W H 
I Bleek Reynard the Fox in South Afnea London 1864 (a 
collection of Hottentot folk tales chiefly from MSS in Sir George 
Grey s library at Cape Town) T Hahn Tsunx-goam, The 
Supreme Being of the Khot Khot London 1881 . G w Stow, 
The Native Races of South Africa ed Theal London 1906 (a 
painstaking but incomplete work the author having died be 
fore half his task was finished) and G McCall Tneal The 
Yellow and Dark skinned People of Africa south of the 
Zambesi London 1910 E SIDNEY IlARlLAND 


HOURS — See Worship (Christian) 
HOUSE.— See Handicraft 


HOVAS —See Madagascar 


HUGUENOTS —French Protestantism was a 
native product of 1512-69 It had no loots m 
the paBt, for the Albigenses (a v ) had been exter 
minated the Waldenses (q v) had emigrated, the 
university of Pans was the centre of Scholasticism, 
and the reforms of Gerson contemplated no breach 
with mediaeval theology Lxcej t for the encourage 
ment given by the sight of other successful revolts 
from Borne, it owed little to foreign influences 
On the other hand the system of doctrine thought 
out by Calvin and the organization elaborated in 
Paris have been adopted to somo extent m every 
Protestant country except Scandinavia , while 
French Protestant exiles have ennehed not nortli 
Europe alone but America and South Africa 

Jacques Leffcvre was the Erasmus of the French 
leform laying billets he feared to kindle By 
1512, following the example of Colet he published 
a new annotated Latin version of Paul s Epistles, 
recognizing his doctrine of justification In 1623 he 
began to revise the classical Fiench version of the 
V ulgate But the group of Humanists, protected at 
Meaux by the bishop, did little more than reform 
that diocese and leaven it with evangelical preach 
ing The political situation was dominated by tbe 
fact that F rancis j m 1510 mode a Concordat with 
Rome, whereby he recognized the Papal rights of 
canonical institution and of exacting annates, and 
secured for himself all valuable ecclesiastical 
patronage With the clergy thus rendered sub- 
servient, no motive remained for the Crown to 
desire reform The Council of Sens (1528-29) 
showed that the clergy were equally content, now 
that all French sees and abbeys were reserved for 
them The nobility, however, found their feudal 
rights and their material resources rapidly dimmish* 
ing, and were accessible to new ideas And in the 
Third Estate, craftsmen and retailors suffered by 
the influx of precious metals and they also provided 
a receptive soil 

The leader was John Calvin (1509-64) a Picard, 
trained in theology and law (see Calvinism, voL 
lii p 146 ff ) but in 1634 he had to flee owing to 
his friend Nicolas Cop advocating evangelical 
views m his rectorial address at Paris Finding 
that the movement was imperilled by the supposed 
anarchism of the Anabaptists and by some of their 
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tenets, he published in 1586 the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, casting the purified metal into 
the old moulds, but adding two sections dealing 
with the current slanders, and dedicating the work 
to Francis The book was the first valuable dog 
raatic treatise, and soon was enlarged and trans 
lated m idely A revision of Left vres Bible version 
in 1535 by another Picard, 01iv6tan, and the 
appearance of Clement Marots metrical version 
of the Psalms, were other treasured aids 
Some adherents were exasperated by the refusal 
of the clergy to reform, and their placarding of 
handbills attacking the old doctrines and usages 
irritated the Catholics Francis had wavered for a 
time, but, when he found one of these broadsheets 
on his bedroom door, he adopted a policy of 
extermination, announced in 1535, ana seldom 
abandoned during the century An organized 
congregation discovered at Meaux in 1546 was 
stamped out, but the movement spread Henry II 
(1647-59) created a special committee of the Pans 
Parliament — the chief organ of justice— -to system 
atize the prosecutions They proved ineffective, 
and by 1555 a congregation was formed even in 
Pans, while four years later a synod of twelve 
congregations met and organized a National 
Evangelical Church A confession was adopted, 
reflecting the influence of Calvin His plan of 
governing each congregation by minister and 
elders was followed, ana a system was begun of 
linking the congregations by synods of ministers 
and elders, much as the South German Anabaptists 
had ai ranged a generation earlier As the move 
ment extended, local synods grouped naturally by 
the civil provinces and the provincial synods were 
finally merged in one National Synod 1 he plan 
was rapidly adopted by Presbyterians everywhere 
The Synod of 1559 is a landmark, inaugurating 
a period of seventy years when the Reformed 
Church was an important political factor Its 
appearance contributed to bring about peace with 
Spain, and an agreement between Henry and 
Philip to root out heresy The discovery of this 
intention by William the Silent led to a certain 
intei weaving of Netherland and French politics, 
and to the constant interest of the House of Orange 
in the French Protestants, for whom Williams 
little Principality on the Rhone often served as a 
refuge 

With the accession of Francis II a few weeks 
after the Synod, the family of the Guises came to 

S iwer, and steadily opposed the new religion 
ut the illegal execution of Anne du Bourg and 
other sympathizers in the Parliament called atten 
tion to previous armed resistance by persecuted 
evangelicals, Zwmglians, Anabaptists, and Luther 
ans. By this time several nobles had declared 
themselves, including Admiral Coligny and two 
princes of the blood, the Dukes of Bourbon and 
Comft The latter was charged by the Guises 
with plotting, but they dared not gTant his demand 
for a trial, contenting themselves with massacres 
of the humbler conspirators. Henceforward the 
evangeho&ls met openly m armed conventicles, and 
the ‘Hugonots’ were suddenly recognized as a 
power in the land The name, originally thus 
spelt, seems to have been bestowed first at Tours, 
where the favourite plaoe of meeting was near the 
gate of St Hugon 

With the accession of Charles IX (1580-74), 
the queen mother, Catherine de’ Medici, brushed 
aside Bourbon, the first prince of the blood, and 
became regent For a year there seemed a chance 
that she would belie Knox’s fears as to 'the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ and imitate the 
revolution just carried through by Elisabeth in 
England The second period of the Council of 
Trent had closed, but its decisions were not allowed 


to be published officially in France The States- 
General assembled in 1561 reflected the division of 
the nation the clergy, of course, wanted no 
change , the nobles were unable to draft any 
unanimous requests, while many called for tolera 
tion , the Third Estate demanded religious liberty 
for all, and lay control over ecclesiastical matters 
Coligny brought up a definite progiamme biennial 
assemblies, free election of the higher clergy, 
nationalization of much property in ecclesiastical 
hands, and a national council under the king to 
settle religion All that he gained was a sus 
pension of persecution, and a religious conference 
The Huguenot spokesman at Poissy was Th6o 
dore de Beze, a close friend of Calvin, but no 
Knox He made, however, such a deep impression 
that the clergy saw it was politic to offer large 
funds for the public needs , and, by reserving the 
right to fix the quota themselves, they ensured the 
frequent convoking of their Estate, even if the 
States General lapsed Therefore the Edict that 
issued in 1562 conceded nothing more to the 
Reformed than the right to private worship within 
doors, or public worship outside walled cities 
Hereupon both parties prepared for civil war 
For more than sixty years Trance was i ent by 
the struggle, though it was suspended so often 
that nine successive wars are reckoned The out 
break was at Vassy, where a congregation meeting 
publicly within a walled town, and therefore 
illegally, was massacred by the Guises without 
ceremony In the intervals of fighting, it became 
clear that a Counter Reformation had begun, and 
that the zeal of the preachers trained at Geneia 
was offset by the subtlety of the Jesuits ihe 
movement was much transformed in 1572 when 
Catherine was hurried by Italian adviseis into 
authorizing a general massacre of all Huguenots, 
beginning with the royal guests The princes of 
the blood were saved by a forced conversion, but 
every other leader of note fell, with thousands of 
humbler adherents The survivors perfected their 
organization on quite representative lines, till there 
appeared a State within the State independent of 
tne feudal nobility and of the Crown ( 

With the accession of Henry III (1674-89) two 
other parties defined themselves the League of 
thoroughgoing Catholics, who copied the Huguenot 
organization, and the Politicals, w ho aimed at in 
ternal peace and the exclusion of foreign influence, 
as of the Guises and Catherine The States 
General of 1576, packed by the League, declared 
for unity of religion When Henry of Navarre, 
who had retracted hts forced conversion, became 
heir presumptive in 1584, the League was dnven 
to a policy of exclusion Four years later, tho 
States General declared against even toleration , 
but the arrogance of the Guises led to their assas 
smation by order of the king, and, with the death 
of Catherine and the counter assassination of the 
king, Navarre succeeded as Henry IV (1589-1610) 
The League was so strong that Henry found it 
politic to become a Catholic in 1593 , he was able 
to banish the Jesuits next year, and m 1598 to* 
grant the Edict of Nantes, destined to continue for 
87 years, in great contrast to its many ephemeral 
predecessors. This declared Catholicism to be the 
established religion, maintaining the obligation of 
tithes and of tne marriage laws , but it stopped 
persecution and recognized freedom of conscience, 
with the right of private worship anywhere The 
' so called reformed ’ public worship was legalized 
m every place where it was then actually practised 
—about 200 towns, with live chief cities excepted , 
also m many thousand castles of the nobles, and in 
two places within every bailiwick. All synods 
were authorized to meet On the civil side, not 
only were full civic rights guaranteed, and for 
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ministers such treatment as the clergy received, 
but committees of Parliament dealing with cases 
involving Protestants were to have Protestant 
members As a temporary measure, about 200 
towns were left m their military possession, the 
garrisons being paid by the State Rapid develop 
ment ensued , schools and * temples ’ arose m num 
bers, with theological colleges at Nlmes, Saumur, 
Die, Sedan, Montauban, etc., while domestic piety 
was nurtured by the Genevan revision m 1588 of 
01iv6tan’s Bible 

With the assassination of Henry iv and the 
accession of his son, Louis XIII (1610-43). the ten 
dency to absolute royal power increased, as was 
shown by no States General being convoked after 
1614 During the minority, the Jesuits quietly 
returned, ana won many of the clergy to Ultra 
montane views The rise of Richelieu in 1624 
frightened the Huguenots into revolt, and, when 
La Rochelle fell after four years, their separate 
political existence ended, and their fortifications 
were demolished everywhere The Peace of Alais 
in 1629 inaugurated a third period, when they 
were merely tolerated as inferiors, without any 
guarantee that the Edict of Nantes would be 
observed Henceforth the nobles dropped off, as 
with the English Puritans after 1660, and the 
party became chiefly middle class 

Richelieu and Mazarin, however, gave the 
Protestants fair play, so that in the troublous 
days of the Fronde they were loyal Devoting 
themselves to manufacture and trade, and not 
being handicapped by cessation of work on saints’ 
days, they gained nearly a monopoly of weaving 
wool, linen and silk Though tney can hardly 
have mustered more than one million people out of 
fifteen millions their importance was far greater 
The Edict of Nantes was construed liberally, and 
public worship naa actually maintained m 631 
principal places, with 231 others suboidinate The 
synods met freely, though the National Synod 
needed special authorization, and a royal commis 
sioner presided Thought ripened apace under 
these conditions, and while m Britain the doctrine 
outlie Divine Right of Presbyterianism was harden 
ing, the Huguenots preserved a more open nund 
Daill6 s Traiti de l emplot des saints p6res, written 
m 1632 and translated by 1651, did much to break 
down the authority of the Fathers and exalt the 
Bible At Saumur also were sown the seeds which, 
transplanted to England, were to produce the 
Deists, though the later emigrants, such as Mau 
duit, Gailhard, de Luzancy, took the field against 
Socinianism 

At this time the Huguenots were important 
enough even to influence foreign affairs The Synod 
of Charenton in 1644 condemned the Independents 
as a sect prejudicing the Church of God On the 
execution or Charles I , Amyraut and Bochart 
published books on the Divine Kight of Kings, two 
others translated at The Hague and at Orange the 
Eikon Bastlike, while de Saumaise and Pierre du 
Moulin, rector of St John in Chester, put forth 
royalist Latin pamphlets W llliam Dugard, Master 
of Merchant Taylors , translated de Saumaise into 
English and printed it on his own press He was 
soon converted, rather forcibly, and not only 
did he publish Milton’s response, but he became 
‘Printer to the Council of State’ and actually 
issued from 1650-57 a weekly French paper in 
London, manifestly designed to win the Huguenots 
to sympathy with the new regime Louis du 
Moulin, Pierre’s brother, son of James’s friend, 
accepted the chair of history at Oxford in 1648, 
and in 1680 published a work on the Conformity of 
the Discipline and Government of the Independents 
to that of the Ancient Primitive Chnstians The 
libraries of Arundel, Sancroft, and Charles II were 


m charge of Huguenots, and the court of this king 
even had an official Huguenot ambassador 

These halcyon days ended soon after the collapse 
of the English Commonwealth withdrew the only 
possible external protector When Mazann died 
m 1661 Louis xiv (1643-1715) assumed power, and 
declined to receive a deputation of pastors come 
to congratulate him Local self government and 
constitutional methods were rapidly vanishing 
Nobles and gentry were invited to court and lea 
into extravagance, or were ignored at home Even 
the provincial governors were practically super 
sedea by obscure lawyers (t ntendants) wielding 
powers as absolute and as illegal as Cromwells 
Major-generals, like whom they were backed by 
an irresistible army As the States General never 
met, National Synods also ceased after 1660 , pro 
vincial States and Parliaments declined in import- 
ance , and arbitrary Edicts became the only laws 
When, therefore, an aggressive Company of the 
Holy Sacrament set itself against toleration, and 
the one survival of the old times was the Estate of 
the Clergy, often convoked to tax itself, the danger 
was obvious, and there was no constitutional 
protection 

Tioubles began at Montan ban when a quarrel 
between Protestant and Jesuit students served as 
a pretext to banish the college, to conhscate the 
premises, and to impose a garrison on the town 
Commissioners now started to seek for buildings, 
etc , not authorized by the Edict of Nantes Sys 
tematic repression began with the walling up of the 
temples in the Pays de Gex, a recent addition to 
the kingdom In 1666, hundreds of local decisions 
were codified as a guide, but an emigiation began, 
and on remonstrance from the Grand Elector the 
code was revoked Foreign wais further distracted 
attention, and for a time the chief evils were 
displacement from civil and municipal office, or 
confiscation of corporate property 

After the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678 the 
remaining steps were few and effective Children 
of seven were declared capable of conversion, and 
inquiries were set on foot as to age a bench had 
to be piovided in every temple for opponents, who 
were at liberty to interrupt the services and argue , 
ministers ■were forbidden to remain more than 
three years m any place At length diagoons 
were quartered on tne ProtestantSj with no re 
stramt on their behaviour, and with orders to 
arrest prominent men, to batter down the temples, 
to seize the pastors Emigration revived m 1681, 
and there was a temporary check but, when 
England received a Catnolio King in James II , the 
last external protector seemed gone, and every 
imaginable wrong to person and property was now 
inflicted broadcast Half the Piotestants were 
thus coerced, and so large was the supposed number 
of New Converts, that on 17th October 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked as no longer 
necessary All Reformed worship was to cease at 
once, and all pastors were to quit the realm in a 
fortnight within a few weeks 800 temples were 
demolished, and all corporate property was lost 

Emigration was forbidden, and all refugees 
caught were sent, men to the galleys, women to 
prison, their property being confiscated , but, 
though every frontier was patrolled the exodus 
was general Pans alone lost 1200 Huguenot 
families out of 1933 , the mtendant of Normandy 
soon reported 20,000 people missing from Rouen, 
184,000 from his province, Nantes bewailed the 
loss of her workmen, Lyons had 14,000 looms silent 
and only 4000 working, Tours only 1200 instead 
of 80,000, woven goods were in future imported 
instead of being exported The number of emi 
grants at this time qjone seems to have exceeded 
300,000, peasants, traders, manufacturers, nobles. 
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The ambassador m London sent word that 960,000 
louis dors had been brought to the Mint for 
conversion into English coins, the total loss in 
mere gold was soon estimated at 20 000,000 livres 
Marshal Vauban indeed trebled this figure, but was 
more in his element when saying that France had 
lost 80 JO sailois 10 000 soldiers, and 600 officers 
These exiles i allied round the prince of Orange, 
and for a genciation cherished the hope of com 
pel ling some restoration and even of reforming the 
whole Galilean Church New Huguenot re 'iments 
were soon embodied m Dutch pay When William 
went to the rescue of Fngland m 1688, his aides 
de tamp were all Fiencli, the second in command 
was Marshal Schombcrg, and the engineers and 
artillery were under other Huguenots When the 
wai was tiansferred to Ireland, every band of the 
t \iles sent recruits , Schombug fell lighting at the 
hoy no Ru vigny saw the fall of Limerick, which 
ended the war On the sea the exiled sailors had 
their share in the victories of La Hogue But on 
the Continent, Louis was almost umfoimly success 
ful, and the peace of Rijswijk m 1697 depressed 
the hopes of the emigrants 
A second opportunity came with the war of the 
Spanish Succession ihe prince of Oiange was 
indeed dead his principality was overrun by Louis 
and its Protestant population fled, but the Canu 
sards ( q v ) made a serious diversion in the Ce 
venues while Louis was losing in Bavaria and the 
Netherlands The Huguenot exiles this time 
fought m Portugal, and at Almanza in 1707 a new 
regiment of Camisards commanded by Jean Cava 
her bayoneted a whole regiment that had figured 
in the Covennos atrocities The treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 destroyed all hope of repatriation and 
Louis could at last pretend to believe that Protes 
tantistn was extinct in franco 
Huguenot influence was diverted in its flow from 
the mam stream into many other channels This 
he n an far hack in its history , as early as 1636 
some prefen od England to Prance, thirty years 
later many silk weavers set up their looms in the 
ciypt of the metropolitan church of England, 
where Coligny s brother is buried and where their 
descendants worship to day , Southampton has a 
' God s House * whose records begin with 1667 
Shakespeare lodged in London with Montiov of 
Cre^y, and his Venus and Adonis was printed by 
the successor of Vautrollier James i had two 
Huguenot doctors, Chamberlen and Mayerne and 
invited to court Casaubon and du Moulin When 
Germany had been ravaged by the Thirty Years’ 
War, a French church arose in Berlin in 1661 
And the outflow from 1680 onwards was so great 
that the bulk of the stream was drawn off from 
P ranee to enrich other lands This may be noted 
specially for Brandenburg, Holland, and England 
1 he Great Elector replied at once to the revoca 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by the Edict of Pots 
dam, offering free transport from Frankfort, 
Cologne or Amsterdam, free farms or houses, new 
churches, freedom from taxes for ten years, Stato 
support for ministers, their own judges Waste 
lanas soon blossomed with unknown vegetables, 
hemp, flax, and tobaooo The site of Magdeburg, 
desolate for fifty years, became a home of weaving 
and trade. Halm rose to rival Leipzig, Berlin 
gained all manner of manufactures , metal workers 
Fashioned tin, iron and copper , to the West Indies 
and West Africa sprang up a brisk maritime trade, 
which, however, passed to Holland in 1720 French 
doctors revolutionized medicine, the gentry re 
modelled the army, scholars popularized Cartesian 
ism, a college arose in Berlin, and a university at 
Frankfort on Odor Society was created at the 
capital by them , the seconds and third kings of 
Prussia were brought up by a refugee 


The immigration to Brandenburg down the 
Rhine left many settlers by the way Geneva 
gained 3000 inhabitants apa the watoh trade as 
some recompense for boundless hospitality , a score 
of colonies arose in Wurttemberg, where French 
synods met until 1822 , Homburg still maintains a 
French service, a village in Fulda yet keeps up 
the speech and customs of its founders But the 
ravaging of the Palatinate hastened the steps of 
most of the exiles on to the Mark or the Nether 
lands 

The Calvinists of Holland gave an abundant 
welcome to their brethren Collections were 
oiganized and loans granted, with support for the 
pastors , the craftsmen were allowed to practise 
and even welcomed into the gilds , and taxes weie 
not levied for a term of years Soon a synod of 
202 exiled ministers met m Rotterdam, which 
visitors declared to be well nigh trench Richly 
did the Huguenots repay their hosts Some went 
to the colonies, in 1664 other exiles occupied 
Staten Island , and a New Rochelle arose on 
the banks of the Hudson Under another flag 
all received naturalization m 1703 In Guiana, 
Huguenots filled Paramaribo, to the Cape went 
out a large contingent , and though by 1739 the 
1 rench tongue was compulsorily displaced, so that 
La Perle became Paarl, yet the Jouberts and 
Vilhers are no small asset in South Africa to day 
In the Netherlands themselves, Bayle and Juneu 
brought the traditions of Sedan to Rotteidam , 
Claude, rival of Bossuet, whose influence was so 
dreaded that he was escorted from Prance at a 
day s notice wrote at Williams request a stoiy of 
the persei ution so effective that James burned it 
publicly Saunn after fighting m Savoy stud} in, 
at Geneva preaching m Fngland, added to the 
lustre of The Hague for a quarter of a century , 
Martin at Utrecht devoted himself to revising the 
Genevan Bible and by 1707 completed a work that 
is still standard For a century fine literal y 
magazines m P rench streamed into France, Britain, 
and Germany , some of the editors also founded 
the first English magazines in London Friesland 
settled her wastes, Utrecht gained a new silk and 
velvet trade at the expense or Amiens, Amsteidnm 
added to her maritime trade 13,000 makers of silk 
wool, linen, paper, and books And, when it be 
came clear that there could be no return, a general 
act of naturalization in 1715 encouraged the iranu 
grants to melt into the general stock of burghers 
It might have been expected that Scotland 
would have rivalled Holland in its welcome, but 
only a few cambric workers settled m Edinburgh 
England kept up its Tudor traditions , Charles II 
granted letters of denization freely from 1681, and 

K mted the archbishop of Canterbury with the 
ip of London to aid the immigrants In four 
teen years £125 000 was subscribed, and doubled 
by public grants, whose interest went one fifth 
to the pastors and four fifths to start the others 
in business Ipswich began to produce linen 
and sails , Norwich renewed its weaving, adding 
cutlery and clocks , Kent and Hampshire saw 
paper mills, Sussex glass factories , Wandsworth 
replaced Ronen as the source for hats, supplying 
even cardinals 

London attracted most of the settlers, especially 
when William of Orange became king, and a 
proclamation trebled the inflow In 1701, Defoe 
(The True Bom Englishman, pt L line 361 ff) 
could point to the new leaven 

' Your Houblons, Papillons and Lethuller* 

Pass now for true-born English knights and squires. 

And make good senate members, or lord mayors. 

Papillon and Dubois, indeed, were the sheriffs on 
whom Shaftesbury relied in the agitation on the 
Exclusion Bill twenty years earlier. Separate 
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services were maintained at first, thirty new 
churches arose, especially in Spitalfields, where 
the silk industry sopn increased 2000 per cent, 
and m the new quarter of Soho Some of the 

K as tors, however, threw themselves into English 
fe , de l’Aigle from the great temple of Charen 
ton entered the Established Church, du Veil 
passed through it to the Baptists, Capel of Saumur 
taught in an Independent academy 
A club arose at the Rainbow Coffee House in 
Fleet Street under Daud4 of the Exchequer 
Here met Rapm Thoyras, Le Moivre, La Croze, 
Coste, friend and translator of Locke, and Bayle , 
such men of science and letters soon created a new 
public feeling which embittered the popular English 
mind against the France of Louis Xiv Bayle s 
Dictionnaire was translated m 1709 by La Roche 
and others, and had no small share in the Deist 
movement, against that may be set Juneus 
Treatise of Devotion, and Drelincourt on Death 
A new political doctrine, the Social Contract, w as 
opposed to the Divine Right of Kings, by J urieu 
ana Abbadie , and, though they may have inherited 
it from the English Commonwealth men, it was 
destined to be taken from the Club by Voltaire 
and to work wonders in Franco by the pen of 
Rousseau Scores of less known pamphleteers 
were the mainstay of the Whig cause for a gene 
ration , and in the rebellion of 1745, when the 
T ondon merchants addressed King George, 99 out 
of 542 names were Huguenot, showing how large a 
proportion of commerce had fallen to them This 
devotion to the land of their adoption was of old 
standing, as early as 1085 a society was formed 
to further true religion in England, and, fired by 
the new spirit of Methodism the Christian Coni 
munity labours still in Bethnal Green No 
attempt was made to train new pastors in 
England, and the descendants of the immigrants 
learned not only to speak but to worship in 
Fnglish Before 1760 most of the French services 
weie discontinued , fifty years later there remained 
only four congregations m London, with others at 
Norwich, Canterbury, Southampton, Plymouth, 
and Bristol , to day there are two chapels in Soho, 
one using the English liturgy m French The 
absorption was quickened by a grant of general 
natuialization in 1774, and the gain m all depart 
ments of national life is suggested by such names 
as Chamberlain, de la Rue, Dollond, Dumaresq, 
Gambler, Hanbury, Labouchere, Layard, Mar 
tmeau, Portal, Pusey, Rapm, Ronnlly 
In Ireland the great family of Ruvigny earned 
a new title as Earls of Galway, and laid out a 
model town at Portarlington, whose school turned 
out such men as the Duke of Wellington , not 
till 1817 did its French service cease Fontaine 
and Latrobe introduced manufactures at Cork , 
and, though these were ruined by English legisla 
tion, Crommehn was more fortunate with the 
thousand wheels and looms for linen and cam brio 
wherewith he refounded Lisburn , the French 
church here lasted till 1798 Waterfoid received 
manufactures and a wine trade, while its abbey 
resounded with Frenoh eloquence till 1819 
Tillers of the soil passed on to America, some 
to Oxford in Massachusetts, thousands through 
New York to Pennsylvania, the home of liberty 
The new and balmy Carolmas attracted most , 
French Santee was laid out with vines and olives, 
and began to weave silk and wool For a while 
the settlers looked wistfully to Louisiana, but 
when repulsed they gladly accepted the privileges 
freely tendered m the English colonies, strength 
ening not only the Carolmas, but Virginia and 
Maryland 

The Huguenots of the Dispersion thus earned 
with them to many a Protestant land a wealth of 


probity, industry, gallantry, history, scholarship, 
science Calvinism had too often become unlovely 
by transplantation , now it was invigorated ana 
sweetened by this crossing from the parent stock 
But the France which thus impovenshed itself 
paid dearly , it was hard to believe m priests w ho 
hounded on peisecution, and by 1790 the typical 
ecclesiastic was no longer bdnelon, but Talleyrand 
Through the insipid and putrescent 18th cent 
the Huguenots of the home land not only existed, 
but pro\ ed the very salt of the earth 

For a generation after 1685 they had, indeed, 
been deprived of all public worship and of pastors 
Those who ventured back by stealth were often 
kidnapped into secret prisons, and their sober 
work was ill replaced by the ministry of the 
Prophets But, with the new situation created by 
failure m war, a new species of pastor aiose to 
minister to the Church in the Desert, men able 
to inspire and to reorganize Leading preachers 
were told off to conduct penpatetio schools, and 
synods began again whose minutes were recorded 

Even in March 1715 the aged Grand Monarch 
had to admit that there were many Frenchmen 
who on their death beds declined the rites of Holy 
Church and the revival dated from that very 
year The whole reign of Louis XV (1715-74) 
certainly saw the peisecuting laws maintained, 
and often executed, and the declaration of 1724, 
in codifying them, even added the touch that no 
marriage was valid outside the Fstabhshed Church 
But it proved as vain to fine people for absence 
from service as when Elizabeth tried it, and 
James vn s plan of levying on every village where 
the Covenanters mot broke down as badly in 
I ranee Antoine Court began a seminary at 
Lausanne to supply trained pastors Paul Ilabaut 
roved himself a tiue Apostle of the Desert 
uch hugo gatherings came to hear him and othei 
leaders that in 1745 the Assembly of the cleigy 
pressed for a rigid persecution, which for seven 
years sent a large stream of emigrants abroad 
By 1755 the Protestants of Samtonge even dared 
to build Houses of Prayer A national bvnod next 
year showed that there were again 10 ecclesiastical 
provinces with 48 pastors , and seven years later an 
other showed 14, with 26 pastors and 35 licentiates 

By this time Catholic fervour had died down, 
and the soldiery did not like to enforce the laws 
A crisis came after the execution of a pastor 
merely for preaching, marrying, and giving the 
sacraments , an atrocious miscarriage of justice 
caught Voltaire’s attention, and in 1763 he issued 
a treatise on Toleration With the accession of 
Louis XVI in 1774, there came to power Turgot, 
who even earlier had published on the same theme 
When a circular letter was ordered to be sent to 
all bishops, he sent it also to all the Protestant 
past or 8 of the south, thus acknowledging their 
existence, their status, their weight Protestant 
records of birth and baptism were admitted as 
evidence 

Lafayette returned from America with fresh 
ideas on freedom, and in 1787 induced the Assembly 
of Notables to petition for the removal of Protes 
tant disabilities despite clerical opposition, civil 
registration of birth, marriage, and death was 
made valid that year With the gathering of 
the States General in 1789, public worship was 
oonducted with open doors m Paris. By March 
1790 the National Assembly was presided, over by 
a young pastor, Rabaut St Etienne, and it decreed 
that aU property m royal hands confiscated a 
century and more ago from Protestant emigrants 
should be restored to their heirs, who might return 
and take np citizenship 

Dunng the Reigr*of Terror, the aged Kabant 
was silenced, ana his brilliant descendant was 
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guillotined,— fates shared by other pastors,— while 
all buildings for worship were olosed But, when 
Napoleon was Bottling affairs in 1802, he grasped 
at the request of the Paris Protestants tor con 
current endowment, and secured m return a control 
over their Church The State dictated the con 
stitution, with the sessions of synods, the control 
of the seminary, and oven the number of pastors , 
a veto on all appointments was reserved also It 
proved that theiewere about 430,000 Protestants 
in 171 churches, with 121 pastors There was no 
property except the places of worship and the 
seminary, which was m 1809 transferred to Mon 
tauban and annexed to the university as a faculty 
of theology. 

When tne hand of Napoleon was removed, and 
the Catholic Terror was over, the Church began 
to grow. First Scottish theology quickened native 
thinking, then German Even under the Legiti 
mists there arose a Bible Society, a Tiact Society, 
a Foreign Mission, and an Education Society. 
Leave was withheld for a National Synod to 
assemble, but an informal meeting in 1848 re 
suited m a division. A minority seceded, regain 
mg freedom, adopted an evangelical confession, 
and arranged for biennial synods The moderates 
clung to State pay, but drafted a scheme of re 
organization on the histone lines, which the State 
refused to sanction 

In 1872 a National Synod met, the first since 
1660, and the division was perpetuated. The 
general law of 1905, which separated all Churches 
from the State and abolished all State pay, has 
given rise to a third section aiming at reconcilia 
tion There are nearly 800,000 of the Reformed, 
meeting in 900 churches, ministered to by 1000 
pastors, with good organization and equipment 
The influence on the national life is so important 
that it is only too easy to raise an outcry against 
the domination of the Protestants International 
reputations have been won by Janet, Sabatier, 
and Scherer in theology, by Cuvier and de Quatre 
fages m science, by Guizot and Waddington in 
olitics The religious strength may be gauged 
y the honourable share taken in evangelizing the 
world A mission to the Cape m 1829 extended 
to the Basutos four years later, and has met with 
much success, while the Zambesi was occupied m 
1884 , witlun French possessions, the Tahitian and 
Malagasy work was taken over from the London 
Missionary Society soon after annexation , m 
north Africa there are missions at Senegal and 
the Gabun, to the Kabyles, and on the French 
Congo 
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HUICHOLS.— This tribe, numbering today 
about 4000 souls, lives in a mountainous country, 
difficult of access, in the N W pait of the Mexican 
State of Jalisco, on a spur of the great Sierra 
Madre. They are the eastern neighbours of the 
Coras, or Nayants, to whom they are related by 
language, religion, and customs Both tribes in 
the 18tn cent had been Christianized The Coras 
still retain a priest and call themselves Christians, 
though their Christianity is to a large extent mixed 
up with pagan customs. But the Huichols, since 
the departure of the monks, have completely fallen 
back into their ancient religious practice, and 
represent a very curious survival of ancient Mexican 
religious faith and ldolatiy. 

Hie principal god of tne Huichols is TaUvah, 
' our grandfather/ the fire god He is the god of 
life and health, and the particular god of the 
shamans, especially of those who heal ana prophesy. 
He was the first who sat down on a chair, and is 
held to he more ancient even than the sun. Some- 
times he is represented not by one, hut by two 
images One stands above ground, and the other 
in a cavity beneath it The latter is invariably 
the smaller and the older of the two, and is regarded 
as closely associated with the sun after it has set, 
or the sun of the under world, while the upper 
image is supposed to be associated with the sun of 
the day time, or of the upper world. There exists 
another form of the ancient fire-god, called Tat6ts% 
Mdra Ktcdrt, 'our great grandfather deer-tail.’ 
He is considered to he the spark produced by 
striking flmt, and is the ohief deer god. 
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The sun is called by the Hmchols Tayaii or Tau, 
* our father,' or Tavinka , ' our eagle ' It is related 
that the ancient shamans made Father Sun by 
throwing the young son of the Corn Mother (or, 
according to others, the young son of young Mother 
Eagle, the goddess of the Sky) into an oven, arrayed 
m full attire, with sandals, pouches, and tobacco 
gourds, and carrying his bow and arrows From 
the oven the boy travelled underneath the ground, 
and rose as the sun m the East The assistant of 
Father Sun is Tayau Sakaimdka, an image of whom 
stands on the high mesa of the Nayants, above the 
Cora pueblo of Sierra del Nayant, where the Coras 
and Huichols deposit ceremonial arrows and other 
offerings in a cave This god is considered to be 
the ‘ serpent god,’ represented by a zigzag lino of 
blue oolour, and was in former times ‘ the Sun s 
arrow ’ 

The great god of the Coras and Huichols is Tabdtzi 
(Cora) or Tamdts (Huichol), *our elder brother,’ 
the god of the morning star He is the messenger 
of the gods, and, when the shamans sing, he 
communicates their songs and whistles to the other 
ods He himself is called tondamt, the ‘ singer,’ 
y the Huichols He is, at the same time, declared 
to be the god of wind or air He is the shooting 
god, who made the first arrows for the gods, the 
god of the hunter, and is himself represented by a 
gigantic deer 

The growth of maize and other vegetables is 
ascribed to a goddess, called Takdtsi Nakawt, 
‘our grandmother growth ’ She is the mother of 
the gods, especially of Grandfather Fire All the 
eaith belongs to her, and she lives in the under 
world People implore her for long life, because 
she is very old The goddess called TAU Tulinkita, 

' our mother, house of the little ones,’ the goddess 
of conception and birth, and TAU Iku OteganAka, 
‘ our mother the Corn,’ the special goddess of maize 
and other vegetables, seem to be other forms of 
the same mythological notion 

Tati Naalitodmi, the red serpent, the red cloud, 
is mainly a water and ram serpent who brings rain 
from the East She is the creator of squashes and 
(0 all flowers, and takes special care of children 
Her complementary deities are TAU Kytwvmdka, 
a white serpent whose dwelling is in the West, and 
who brings rain from the West , TAU Rapawxydma, 
ablue serpent, living mthe Lagunade la Magdalena, 
four days’ journey south of the Huichol country, 
who brings ram from the South , and TaU Hautse 
Kupwn , a yellow serpent, living m a lagoon to the 
north of the Huichol country, who brings rain 
from the North Finally, tne goddess of the 
heavens, TAU Vtl\ka Utmdh, ‘our mother, the 
maiden eagle,’ is the mother of Father Sun , she 
holds the world m her talons, and guards every 
thing from above, where Bhe dwells. The stars are 
her areas All these gods and goddesses are clearly 
lecogmzable counterparts of well known Mexican 
divine types 

The cult of the Huichols consists in libations, m 
offerings of food and dnnk, and in preparing cakes 
of the ground seeds of Amaranthua leucocarpus, 
called tcave by the Huichols ( = Mex uauhtli) 
Besides sacrifices of this kind, they offer to their 
gods remarkable symbolic objects They are em 
bodiments of prayers, or charms intended to produce 
the object of the prayer, and are mainly found m 
the god houses and sacred caves Ceremonial 
arrows (ulu), sometimes m great numbers, are 
stuck into the mner side of the thatched roofs of 
the god houses, or into the seats of ceremonial 
chairs A great many symbolic objects of various 
colours and shapes are attached to the arrows, and 
others hang from the roof, while on the altar may 
he seen rudely carved and decorated wooden images 
of the animals dedicated to the god. 


Another land of symbolic object is called 
needika, ' face ’ These are shields, round m shape, 
made by interweaving pieces of split bamboo with 
cotton cord, or variously coloured crewels, symbolic 
and mythological figures being represented in the 
weaving They are mostly prepared for Tayau, 

* Father Sun,' and TAU Naalttodmt, * Mother East 
water ’ The central part, always defined by a nng, 
represents the hole through which the god sees 
Compare the ancient Mexloan ceremonial object, 
called tlachielom , ‘instrument for seeing,’ the 
special outfit of the Mexican god of fire and of 
Tezcatlipoca. The objects called nama, * mat,’ of 
rectangular shape, seem to be representative of a 
cloth hanging over the back of the gods Very 
curious ceremonial objects are those called nfcult, 
‘eye’ — crosses of split bamboo, interwoven with 
crewel or yarn, and resembling m the most striking 
way objects that are met with in Peruvian graves 
stuck m the soil at the foot of the mummy packet 
According to the interpretation given oy the 
explorer Charles Lumholtz, the prayer expressed 
by this symbolic object is that the eye of the god 
may rest on the supplicant 
From May to August, there are frequent feasts 
for making ram During the wet season, if it 
stops raining only for two or three days, the 
principal men gather in the temple and decide to 
sacrifice an ox or two for the propitiation of the 
gods Two children called dkeh (from Spanish 
dvgeles) play an important part at these feasts 
One of them belongs to Tayau, ‘ Father Sun,* and 
the other to TaUvafi, ‘ Grandfather Fire ’ Toasted 
maize cakes, made in the form of an S (symbols of 
the lightning, according to the symbolism of the 
ancient Mexicans), and others made in the form of 
‘ eyes,’ of feathered snakes, flowers, and dogs are 
tied to a twine of bark fibre and offered to the gods 
They are called kdka, ‘ bead,’ ‘ necklace,’ as they 
are looked upon as the necklaces of the gods to 
whom they are dedicated In October the feast of 
green squashes is held, called wtmd kwdrx, ‘ to beat 
the drum,’ the squashes representing the gourd 
rattle ( kaitsa ) — the rattling noise which the dry 
seeds make inside the squash when shaken The 
children are brought to the god house, wearing on 
the head a nkuh, or ‘ eye ' (which in this ceremony 
seems to represent the squash flowers), and carry 
mg rattles in their hands For this feast is held 
in honour of TAU Naalnodmt, the creator of 

S uashes and all flowers, the special patroness of 
lldren It is a great prayer for growth, health, 
luck, and plenty to eat 

All priests and shamans use tobacco, which the 
Hmchols, like the ancient Mexican priests, carry 
about with them in a gourd hanging over the back, 
this tobacco gourd being the essential and most 
necessary outfit of priests of every class Besides 
tobacco, there is another intoxicating plant which 
plays a very important part in the life of the 
modem Huichols and other living tribes of the 
Mexicans, as it did, according to the chroniclers, 
with the Chichimeks, the nomadic tnbes of the 
northern parts of Mexico in ancient pre Hispanic 
times This plant, called in the Mexican language 
peyotl (by the Huichols, Tarahumares, and other 
tribes of the Sierra, hxkuli), is a small species of 
cactus (=Anhalontum Lewtntt, Hennings), which 
grows abundantly m the central mesa, especially 
in a country which the Huichols call Palidtsia, not 
far from tne mining town Real Catorce, m the 
State of San Luis Potosi It is thought to be 
necessary to procure it every year, to ensure the 
country against drought , and, therefore, m October 
parties of from two to twelve start on a pilgrimage 
to Paliitsia; the journey, which is accompanied 
by much fasting aiyj praying, requires 43 days. 
The leader of the party and the second in order 
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carry a nealika (‘face,’ front shield) of Tativalt, 
‘ Grandfather Fire,’ while the rest carry those of 
other gods The peyotl seekers are supposed to be 
accompanied on this journey and guided by the 
grey squinel If one of them sees a peyotl, he 
shoots tovvaids it, not quite Jutting it, but lodging 
one arrow to the light, and one to the left over it 
In tins way every one shoots five pcyotls The 
plants are strung on long strings to dry When 
the feast comes on, the dry plant is mixed with 
water and haB invariably to be ground on the 
mctate , or grinding stone A thick kind of drink, 
rather brown in colour, is produced from it, which 
is ottered in small quantities, but at frequent 
intervals, to those present Tins feast occurs in 
the month of January It forms an integral pai t 
of the fe ist for eating roasted maize ( ruki ), ana is, 
nccoidingly, named Rankira But it cannot take 

1 »lace until a certain number of deer have been 
ailed, or until the held has been cleared and made 
ready for the harvest of the coming year 

The greatest feast of all is that for eating maize 
cakes niado from ground maize baked m an oven 
( tamales de mats entdo ) Like that of roasted 

maize, this feast can be held only after successful 
deer hunts I he heaps of tamales are dedicated 
by the priest to all gods When this occurs, some 
of the peoplo are appointed to blow into sea shells 
hve times in the day time and five tunes at night 
Connected with this feast is a ceremonial race 
performed by young men and women in separate 
grouj)8 The feast is held for the under world 
I itfrati ri — -C Lumholtz, ‘Symbolism of the Iluichol 
Indians in Mem Amor Mu» 0 / Sat Hut , New York 1900 
also Unknown Mexico London, 1003 Jt,D SkLER 

HUMANISM —‘Humanism’ in philosophy is 
opposed to Naturalism and Absolutism (qq v ) , it 
designates the philosophic attitude winch regards 
the interpretation of human experience as the 
primary concern of all philosophizing, and asserts 
the adequacy of human knowledge for this pur 
pose By thus putting man into the centre of the 
intellectual universe and giving to all science and 
literature a leference to nuiuan life and its pur 

g >ses, philosophic connects itself with liteiary 
umamsm (see following article) Ihe literary 
Humanism of the Renaissance, which was essenti 
ally an attempt to emancipate thought and educa 
tion from what it considered the nairow scholastic 
routine of the medueval Church by appealing to 
the civilizing mission of the * humaner fetters’ (» c 
of classical, and moie particularly Greek, litera 
ture), thus appears to be included in philosophic 
Humanism as one of its manifestations The 
intellectual movement of the 5th cent BO m 
Greece, which was initiated by the Sophists and 
continued by Socrates, is also to be cited os such 
an era of human revolt against the domination 
of pedantic, abstruse, and sterile speculation— in 
this case the systems of the metaphysical ‘ physi 
ologers ' In fact, modern Humanism is so largely 
ana avowedly a conscious revival of the critical 
relativism of Protagoras and appeals so explicitly 
to Ins ra&xim that ‘man is the measure of all 
things * that it may without injustice be de°cnbed 
as Neo Protagoreamsm But, though Humanism 
is confessedly a relativism, and as such is a denial 
of the transcendence of the real and the true, and 
is opposed to every form of Absolutism (whether 
in metaphysics or in epistemology) which ignores 
or destroys their 1 elation to man, it denies on be 
half both of itself and of its forerunners that its 
relativism is to be identified with scepticism It 
holds, on the contrary, that the truth and reality 
for man which are attainable by man are also 
mi flu lent for man, and that-seepticism is the m 
evitable outcome of Absolutism so soon as it is 


perceived that ‘absolute’ truth and reality can 
only be so defined as to be (m fact) unattainable 
by man It thus differs frqm Positivism (a v ) in 
being willing to assume the adequacy of human 
knowledge to human needs and m contenting itself 
with this, m being critical, rather than dogmatic- 
ally disdainful, of metaphysics, and, above all, m 
admitting every hypothesis as worth trying which 
has a human interest and appeals to any side of 
human nature It is this open minded ness that 
may bring it into conflict with Naturalism, as it 
may reconcile it even with Absolutism, m so far as 
the latter can be exhibited as really containing an 
answer to genuine human demands But at present 
it is m dispute whether any ‘ absolutist doctrine of 
knowledge, truth, and reality can really establish 
any relation between its ideals and the human 
uses of these terms 

To Pragmatism (q v ), Humanism is closely re 
lated But Pragmatism, though it sends its roots 
down into a number of sciences, is intrinsically a 
theory of knowledge, while Humanism is a more 
general philosophic attitude William James calls 
it ‘ a ferment that has come to Rtay,’ and a ‘shift 
mg m the philosophic perspective, making things 
appear as from a new centre of interest ’ (meaning 
of Truth, p 121) It may be regarded as a natural 
and logical development of the Pragmatic method 
of testing knowledge by its human value when it 
is extended beyond the problem of testing truths 
and applied to the other sciences h or the doctrine 
that all truths are useful implicitly requires that 
all truth should be related to human purposes, 
and that this reference should be traced explicitly 
throughout all the sciences If truths are useful, 
they are valuable for man, and the specific character 
of this value in every science can be stated Con 
versely, in pioportion as a science can be viewed 
in its relation to man, it can be utilized for human 
purposes Thus, the discovery of the usefulness 
of Knowledge undermines the ‘independence’ of 
the sciences and humanizes them , their claim to 
absoluteness cannot survive the discovery of their 
man made character and of the artificial and 
methodological nature of their principles evfen 
when they seem most abstract and unhuman 
Humanism therefore, like Pragmatism is primal 
lly the name for a method, and not for a system 
of philosophy, it is more paiticulaily a protest 
against the dehumanizing of logio winch results 
from assuming that the personal antecedents, con 
text, and purpose of judgments may be abstracted 
from m considering tneir cognitive purport The 
humanist criticism of logic (see, e g , tne writer’s 
Formal Logic, London, 1912) therefore aim sat show 
mg that the attempt to abstract from this human 
side of thinking reduces the traditional logic to 
mere verbality The humanist attitude implies 
also a critical method of estimating the value of 
the claims to truth put forward by the various 
systems of metaphysics This necessarily renders 
it very destructive to what is called * metaphysics ’ 
For metaphysical systems have usually been put 
forward dogmatically, with claims resting on seh- 
evident ‘ intuitions or an alleged completeness, and 
with pretensions to absolute and exclusive truth 
To their humanist critic, however, no claims are 
valid merely as such , all must be validated by 
the value of their consequences The claim to an 
exclusive possession of absolute truth he takes to 
be sufficiently refuted by the existence of conflict- 
ing claims and by the histone impossibility of find 
mg any two philosophers whose systems are really 
m agreement. Hence he infers tn&t metaphysical 
systems are essentially individual creations and 
relative to the idiosyncrasies of their authors, and 

J ustifies this view by the fact that the materials 
or the construction are naturally individual, and 
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so to some extent different in each ease It follows 
that it is not so muoh the right to constrnct meta- 
physics that is called in question as the claim to 
infallibility and the Coerciveness for others of any 
philosopher’s personal system Thus Humanism 
makes for toleration and abolishes the right to 
persecute which is implied m the belief in an 
absolute and immutable truth which is the same 
foi all, but substitutes for this the notion of a 
common truth which rests upon social agreement 
and is being continuously elaborated and improved 
m the growth of human knowledge The general 
effect of this, again, is to dimmish the philosophic 
importance of dialectical subtleties which appeal 
only to a few, and of merely intellectual reasonings 
as such, and to enhance that of the common sense 
notions whieh have long ago been evolved by man 
foi the guidance of his actions 
LiTKRATuas —Historically the philosophic usage of the word 
Humanism is of very recent origin It seems first to occur 
incidentally as a tentative descriptive term equivalent to 
anthropocentric and opposed to naturalistic in A. Seth 
Pringle Pattison s Marts Place in the Cosmos, London 1897 
p 61 also in Mind. newser lx [1900] 436 (used by W Caldwell 
of Eucken s ethicalism )and xi [1902] 406 The present writer 
first proposed (in 1903) to appropriate it technically for the 
more extended forms of Pragmatism as held by William James 
and himself and expressed in James s Will to Believe (New 
York and London 1890 cf Preface) He defined it as above 
in conscious opposition also to Absolutism in the Preface to his 
Humanism (London 1903) cf his Studies in Humanism (do 
1907) This usage was sanctioned by Will am James in an 
article on The Essence of Humanism ( Journal of Philosophy. 
1905 li 6 reprinted in The Meaning of Truth [London 1910]) 
and in his Pragmatism (do 1007 Lectures vl and vll ) Cf 
also D L, Murray s Pragmatism London 1912 p 71 f The 
word has been used in a too vague sense merely connoting 
interest In man by J S Mackenzie In his Lectures on 
Humanism London 1907 (cf the review In Mind xvi 006). 
It is also used In rclig ous contexts by secularists as the 
opposite of supernaturalism ICS SCHILLER 


HUMANISTS. — I General — The transition 
from the mediaeval to the modern world seems one 
of the most abrupt in the pages of history Cor 
tainly it did not tike place even m the same cen 
tury in the different lands — the harvest in Italy 
was o\ er before the seed was sown m Scotland — 
nor did the various fields of human life quicken to 
Ute new impulse with a simultaneous response, but 
the emergence of the new order followed hard on 
the thrill of expectation The whole complex 
movement which wrought the transformation in 
the outlook of men we call the Renaissance (q v ) 
Humanism was the intellectual centre of the 
movement in the Humanists we find its conscious 
pioneers and promoters 

The name * Humanist ’ itself indicates the nature 
of the movement Just as in the Scottish Uni 
versities the term ‘Humanity is still used aB a 
designation for the Latin language and literature, 
and as m wider circles classical studies m general 
are summed up as ‘the Humanities — Ittteras 
humanas or htterce humamores —so the Humanist 
is the student of humane letters the languages 
and the literatures of Greece and Rome The 
work of the Humanists was to disinter the buried 
classics to restore a lost means of culture, to re 
utpture an ancient charm of style, and a broader 
humanity of spint 

But the change was not so sndden as it seemed 
There were signs of the approaching dissolution of 
Medievalism before the Renaissance proper began 
From the 11th cent there were traces of the dawn 

A. Bartolt (/ Precurson del rinasexmento Florence 1877 p 
19 L) would date it from the reaction from terrorism which took 
place when the j ear 1000 passed and left the world undestroyed. 
But both the preceding darkness and the succeeding light have 
to be exaggerated to make this plausible There was also a 
partial revival of learning in the 12th oent due in great measure 
to the discovery of works of Aristotle of which all trace had been 
lost but, since Aristotle as understood os misunderstood was 
one of the cramping forces from which Humanism set men free 
it is vain to seek any real connexion. Hie 13th cent however 
certainly saw precursors of the Renaissance and men whom we 
may call, with but little over-estimation of their significance, 1 


4 Humanists before Humanism. In men like Robert Grosseteste 
(1175 1253) whose interest In the origin* of Christianity led him 
to give to the world through the help of others Latin versions 
of Greek works then sttrlbuted to primitive times, and Roger 
Bacon (1214 94) who toiled eo unweariedly at the original 
tongues and who felt so keenly the blanks ui the extant writ- 
ings of the Fathers we see genuine though isolated, foregleams 
of the coming reiival The 18th cent saw also Universities 
founded in various countries of Western Europe particularly in 
I tab England and Spain bearing witness to s new and wide 
spread seal for education, a fresh kin ii ng of enthusiasm for 
tnJngB intellectual But these Universities soon fell into the 
hands of the dominant Scholasticism and became strongholds 
of mediaeval tradition 

Ihe Humanist movement proper begins in Italy 
m the 14th cent , and its first great name is 
Petrarch The contrast between the new era and 
the old is very clearly seen in two interesting 
passages from the works of Erasmus In 1518, 
when the false news of the death of the greatest of 
the Humanists from the plague at Louvain spread 
throughout Europe the monks of Cologne are said 
to have rejoiced that he died the death of a heretic 
* sine lux, sine crux, sine Deus ’ Here the narrow 
intensity of the spirit and the barbanty of the 
language testify to the double pit from which the 
Humanists sought to deliver Europe In the pre 
face to his edition of Jerome, Erasmus writes 

We kiss the old shoes and d rty handkerchiefs of the saints, 
and we neglect their books which are the more holy and valu 
able relics We lock up their shirts anl clothes in Jewelled 
cabinets but as to their writings on which they spent so much 
pains and which are still extant for our benefit we abandon 
them to mouldiness and vermin 

The homage which had been lavished on the 
relics of saints ancient and modern was turned by 
the Humanists into a new channel Men began to 
revere the works of the groat minds of the ancient 
world, at times with all the old blind devotion 
When Petrarch received the MSS of Homer and 
Plato from Nicolaus Syocerus of Constantinople, 
he kiRsed them, and sighed over them and, 
though he hod not Greek enough to rtad them he 
declared that thus to look upon the Greeks was an 
inspiration 

The Humanists were one and all scholars with 
a great love for learning, and a genuine appreem 
tion of beauty of form and thought ‘with the 
generous belief to use the phrase of Pater (The 
Bcnomsancc popular cd London, 1912 p 37), 
that nothing which had ever interested the human 
mind could wholly lose its vitality —scholars who, 
despite their manifold differences, were alike in 
this that they rebelled against the bam mess and 
dogmatism of Medievalism Into awoild whore 
all thought was ordered by the Church and all 
secular activity moulded by the Ieudal system, 
there came through them a breath fiom the distant 
past, resulting m a re discovery of the world and of 


man 

It is only the revolt from Medievalism as an enclosed and 
final scheme of thought that concerns us here tl e pol t cal 
social artistic and scientific revivals belong bo the wider 
term Renaissance, and the ecclesiastical and religious to the 
Reformation 

11ns revolt from Mediaevahsm was more com 
plete in some circles than in others The extent 
of it was the cause of a short but sharp disagree 
ment between two of the most kindred spirits 
among the Humanists, John Colet and Erasmus 
In a conversation on the Schoolmen and their Iran 
tatione, Erasmus more than once tried to make an 
exception of Thomas Aquinas on the ground that 
he nad at least studied the Scriptures and some 
ancient literature , but Colet would have none of 
it 

Why do j ou extol him to me 7 If be had not been exceedingly 
arrogant he would not with such rashness and such pride have 
defined everything and unless his spirit had been somewhat 
worldly he would not eo have contaminated the whole teaching 
of Christ with his profane philosophy (Erasmus Opera, Leyden, 
1703-06 lit 458). 

Further study of Aquinas brought Erasmus 
round to Colet s wav of thinking But the kind 
of disagreement which came to sharp expression in 
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this conversation was more fundamental and more 
permanent in other quarters 

I'ho (ommon characteristic of the Humanists is 
this escape more or less thorough, from the fetters 
in which human thought had been confined— an 
escape into a wider, freer world where all facts 
wore relevant, where all theories had to be tested 
by relating them to their discoveries, and all 
formulae recast m accordance with their new old 
light — an escape whose prime cause was the new 
enthusiasm for the poets, historians, and philo 
sophers of Greece and Rome, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Scriptures of the OT and NT m 
their original tongues, regarded no longer through 
the distorting medium of allegorical interpretation, 
but reverently, patiently, and critically studied 
It is when we attempt to find any common char 
actenstic of the wider, freer world into which they 
escaped that anything like exact definition becomes 
impossible fo some minds, coming into direct 
contact for the first time with certain parts of that 
ancient literature, the most potent thrill was a 
sense of relief at entering a legion where there 
seemed to be unqualified liberty and no restraining 
authority They absorbed with avidity the vices 
as well as the virtues of Paganism The Facettarum 
Liber of Poggio— a Papal secretary— showed the 
length to winch this tendency might go uncon 
deemed by tho Church 1 lie Hennaphroditus of 
Beccadelli — the extreme example of this type— 
fortunately met with a difleient leception Hailed 
with delight by many of the Humanists, it was un- 
sparingly denounced by the better sort of Church 
men To otlius Humanism meant chiefly the 
escape from the arid desert of a fragmentary Arts 
totlo to the futile fields of Platonic speculation, 
and there arose an enthusiasm for Plato and the 
Neo Platomsts whose most prominent devotees 
were Maisiglio 1 lemo and Pico della Mirandola— 
an enthusiasm which spread from Florence through 
out Europe lo still a third group, and it was the 
most peimanently influential, the Fathers of the 
Church and the New Testament itself gave the 
first glimpse of religion in an older and purer form 
and their energy was directed to a Renaissance or 
Restitution ol Christianity Erasmus, who de 
dared that ‘the highest object of the revival of 
philosophical studies will be to become acquainted 
with simple and pure Christianity m the Bible 
(quoted in M Dods, Erasmus and other Essays?, 
London, 1892, p 24), is the most prominent member 
of this group So the Humanist movement, so 
positive in its discoveries, so enduring in its effects, 
can be defined only negatnely It was a revolt 
more or less complete with a new sense of freedom 
and individuality, a deliverance from bondage into 
a world of no restraints, but to many of new and 
high constraints Every shade of free activity, from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, from the un 
blushing libertinism of the newly emancipated to 
the reforming seal of those who had found the 
highest and final standard, is to be found within 
the ranks of the Humanists 
II Humanism in the various countries — 
Although Humanism had its distinguished repre 
sentatives over most of Europe, ana although the 
movement m one nation or group of nations natur 
ally affected its neighbours, yet the history of the 
movement in each nation is so distinct that it will 
conduce to clearness to take them separately 
x. Italy — It was natural that the revival of 
learning should take its rise in Italy, partly because 
of its proximity to the Eastern Empire, but mainly 
on account of its local and hereditary connexion 
with the glory of the past of Rome A revival 
which was patriotic in spirit, antiquarian m its 
interests, but sporadic in its manifestations, pre 
pared the way for Petrarch « 


Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) has been rightly 
acclaimed as the first of the Humanists His great 
predecessor, Dante (1265-1321), is a citizen of two 
worlds, mediaeval and modern , Petrarch is the 
first true modern It is noteworthy that the 
decisive impulse came to him from Cicero, m 
slavish imitation of whom the Humanism of Italy, 
almost two centuries later, first showed the fatal 
symptoms of decay He loved Cicero from his 
school days and read him eagerly, not with a view 
to advancement in his profession of the law, but 
because of his delight in his majestic swing and 
balanced periods It was the style that fascinated 
him from the beginning Another impulse came 
from the sight of Rome (1336) deserted by the 
Popes, yet full of monuments eloquent of past 
gTandeur Cicero and the other neglected Classics 
were to him the gateway into the understanding of 
this ruined splendour bo, despite many an early 
discouragement, he pursued his studies in the 
literature of Rome In Ins correspondence and in 
most of his writings he used a Latin moulded on 
the Classics He was prouder of Ins Africa and 
de Vt ns Illustribus than of the Italian Rime or 
Canzomere on which his fame now rests To seek 
out MSb, particularly of Cicero was perhaps 
Ins most absorbing pursuit His letters aie 
full of the delight of discovery and the chagrin of 
loss He made an attempt to master Greek It 
failed because of the early departure of his teacher, 
and, he confesses, the strangeness of the foreign 
tongue But he never ceased to exhort younger 
men to acouire it. Along these lines lay the 
activity of the first of the Humanists and, as J A 
Symonds says (. Renaissance in Italy , vol on ‘ The 
Revival of Learning,’ new ed , London 1902, p 64) 

In this susceptibility to the melodies of rhetorical proBe in 
this special cult of Cicero in the passion for collecting manu 
scripts, and in the intuition that the future of scholarship de 
pendea upon the resuscitation of Greek studies Petrarch 
initiated the four most important momenta of the classical 
Renaissance 

Petrarch s devotion to the Classics led to no 
breach with the Church He criticized some of its 
abuses, though belonging himself to its priesthood, 
and conspicuously avoiding all ecclesiastical duties. 
His learning did not tend to Paganism , the 
ancient culture was to him a handmaid to 
Christianity Of the law and philosophy of his 
day, however, he spoke with open scorn It was 
mere empty sophistry, unprofitable mental gyra 
tions In these things, and in other less admirable 
respects— in his irritability under criticism, his 
prodigious appetite for flattery, his overweening 
desire for personal fame, and his inveterate habit 
of posing— he foreshadowed the activities and fail 
ings of his successors. His labours served to inspire 
others with similar ideals, and they created the 
atmosphere necessary for their development 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75), a younger con 
temporary of Petrarch, was his most distinguished 
disciple If Petrarch has the honour of being the 
first of the Humanists, to Boccaccio belongs that 
of being the first to acquire anything like a work 
ing knowledge of Greek His teacher was the 
retentions Leontius Pilatus, and the knowledge 
e acquired was not very profound, but still it 
was a beginning Devoted to Petrarch, he followed 
his guidance He had sound ideas about collating 
MSS, and a genuine reverence for every ancient 
writing, however unworthy His mam departure 
from the ideas of his contemporary and master 
was m his bitter hatred of the monks, as the oppo 
nents of learning, and hypocritical pretenders to 
sanotity With Boccaccio, Florence becomes the 
headquarters of the Humanists The brightest 
stars in its galaxy were Luigi Marsiglio (1342-94), 
the soul and leader of the Florentine club of 
Humanists, which was the true University of the 
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time; and Colacdo Saluted (1330-1406), the 
Chanoellor of State, whose official letters weio 
copied and treasured for their style. Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti of Milan declaied that on© letter of 
Salutati’s could do lnm more harm by its style 
than a troop of paid mercenaries. 

It was through the influence of Salutati and his circle, 
particularly Palla degll Strozzi, that the first competent teacher 
of Greek was brought to the West. This was Manuel Ohryso 
loras, who taught In Florenoe from 1397 to 1400, and until 1415 
In other parts of Italy, and whose Erotemata was the earliest 
Greek grammar of the revival ‘ Through seven hundred \ ears,’ 
wrote one of his earliest and most distinguished pupils, Leon 
ardoBruni (1309 1444), * no one in all Italy has been master of 
Greek letters * ‘ Chrysoloras of Byzantium brought to us 
Greek learning * Among his successors in the teaching of Greek 
in Italy were Goorge of Treblzond, who taught in Venice 
and Rome as well as in Florence , Theodorus Gaza, teacher In 
Ferrara (1441-50) and afterwards In Rome, whose Greek 

f rammor, fuller and more scientiflo than that of Chrysoloras, 
Irosmus used in his classes in England , John Argyropoulos, in 
1 lorence (1450-71), afterwards in Rome, the teacher of Lorenzo 
rie Medici, Pohtian, and Reuchltn , Demetrius Ohalcondylas of 
Rome and l’crugia , and John Lascaris who, by his residence 
in Paris, left his mark on the Humanism of France Greek 
teaming was therefore not brought to Italy by soholars fleeing 
with their precious MSS from Constantinople at the fall of the 
Eastern Empire , it was during the half century which pro 
ceded its fall that, on the earnest request of the Italians them- 
selves, the earliest Greek scholars settled in Italy Vergerius. 
writing probably in 1404, in his de Ingenuxs Morxbut, expressed 
the mind of many ‘ It is hard that no slight portion of the 
history of Rome is to be known only through the labours of 
one writing in the Greek language it Is still worse that this 
same noble tongue, once well nigh the daily speech of our race 
as familiar as the Latin language itself is on the point of 
perishing even amongst its own sons and to us Italians is 
already utterly lost unless we except one or two who m our 
time are tardily endeavouring to rescue something— if it be only 
a mere echo of it — from oblivion ' The impulse to Greek study 
came not from the supply of teachers, but from the demand 
thus evidenced in the longing of Italian scholars, and their 
sense that the time might be short 

One other agent m the revival of Gieek deserves 
to be named apart This was Gemisthos Pletho 
(1355-1460), whose presence at the Council of 
Florence in 1438 turned many of the Humanists to 
the special study of Plato and the Neo Platonists 
Pletho’s aim seems to have been to supersede the 
Christian Church and the religions of tne world by 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism. Cosimo de’ Medici 
(1389-1464), carried away by Ins eloquence and Ins 
‘Indiscriminate erudition,’ founded the blorentinc 
Academy and resolved to tiam up the youthful 
Marsiglio Ficmo (1433-99) to be the expositoi 
of Platonic philosophy to the West In 1482 
appeared bicino’s translation of Plato, and, four 
years later, that of Plotinus But his spirit was 
far difleicnt from that of Pletho Ihere was no 
thought in lus mind of superseding Christianity 
Plato and Claist were colleagues rather than rivals 
Whether the practice ascubcd to lnm of keeping 
two candles burning m his room, one before a oust 
of Plato, and the other before an image of the 
Virgin, be tiue or not, it was certainly a lit 
symbol of the point of view of his circle. He 
preached Plato fiom the pulpit of the Duomo He 
aid much to revive the study of Plato, but it must 
be confessed that he was drawn more to his poetic 
excrescences than to the great fundamental ideas 
He was profoundly moved by Savonarola, but it 
Kleins to have been only? for a tune Savonarola 
saw too clearly the danger threatened by the 
whole movement to the uniqueness of revealed 
religion, and Ficmo is recorded later to have 
lamented his tempoiary devotion to the ‘ hypocrite 
of Ferrara ’ More even than Ficmo, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) was the object of a 
hero-worship which extended far beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. His theses in favour of Platonism 
brought him under the ban of the Church, but he 
was the most profoundly religious of all the 
disciples of Plato. This, combined with the charm 
of manner, wealth, generosity and early death of 
this * great lord ol Italy,* gave him an extra- 
ordinary influence in Humanist circles throughout 
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Europe. And it was his Heptaplut, with its 
mistaken zeal for the Kabbala, that started 
Heuchlin on the study of Hebrew. 

This Florentine Academy was only one of many institu- 
tions of the kind Of the others, the most significant were 
thoee of Rome, founded by Julius Pomponlus Ltntus (1426-98) 
about 1460, antiquarian in its interests, openly pagan in its 
tone , Naples, founded bv Jovianus Pontamis (1426-1503) from 
tile remaining members of the Humanist protdgds of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, devoting itself mainly to the cultivation of 
style , and Venice, the latest of all, which centred in the 
Aldine Press and the founder. Aldus Maiiutius (1449-1615) Its 
discussions were conducted In Greek and its main concerns 
were the choice of books to be published and the accuracy of 
their texts 

The great patrons of learning ought not to be passed over 
without remark Mention has already been made of Cosimo 
de* Medici , but his grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent (14 49 92), 
was the Maecenas of an even more brilliant circle Ilia son 
again, Giovanni as Pope Leo X. (from 1513 to 1121), conferred 
high eocleslastleal office on very unchurchly Humanists He 
was not the only Roman Pontiff, however, to show them 
favour Nicholas v (elected 1447) was the first of them A 
Humanist himself of the earlier tjpe, he gathered round him a 
notable band of soholars Under him Romo became a * w ork 
shop of erudition ’ Pins h (1468-64) who as Inca Svlvio had 
gained no mean reputation as a Humanist, grievously dis 
appointed his expectant friends Artists, not scholars, won his 
patronage 

During the whole of the 15th cent the woik of 
collection was zealously pursued by men Jiko 
Niccolo Niccoli (1364-1437), who bequeathed 800 
MSS to Florence, and Vespasiano da Bisticci 
(1421-98), multiplier of MSS, bookseller, and 
biographer of hia patroms ; libraues had btm 
formed , and in tho latter half of the century the 
Humanism of Italy reached its highest level in 
Angelo Ambrogim (Politian) (1454-94) Professor 
of Greek and Latin m b lorence, ho wrote poetry 
m three languages, showing an extraordinary 
fluency in Latin verse. Hie aim was intlependt nt e, 
not mutation, and m his hands Latin had all tho 
flexibility of a living language His influence was 
extensive and profound Somewhat before his 
time, and somewhat beneath his lovel of attain- 
ment, but with the same aims and ambitions was 
Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481) These two were 
the leading Humanist Professois in the lugli noon 
of Humanism 

A marked feature of the Humanist movement in Italy was 
the number and ferocity of its literary duels The most 
truculent of these duellists was Poggio Broeuollnl (1 iso 14rii), 
the exj lorerof neglected libraries His controversies with till if > 
over tho standing of Florence with Guarino da Verona (li 0- 
1460) upon the comparative merits of Scipio and Julius Casai, 
and with Lorenzo Valia (1405 67), occasioned by somo marginal 
annotations of one of Valla s pupils, and developing into an 
onslaught on each other’s Latmity, were conducted with an un 
paralleled scurrility, venom, and foulness Valla s contril u 
tions though decidedly more temperate, were disfigured by tho 
same kind of venomous invectlvo Some of Valia, s other work 
was epoch making, though tho manner of it was fur from Ins 
intention His exposure of the ‘ Donation of Constantine, and 
his Collatxo Non Testamenti, in which and in his Adnotatxones 
the discrepancies between the Vulgate and the Greek first came 
to the light, helped materially the cause of the Reformation 

By the end of the 15th cent the Humanism of 
Italy had entered on its final stage In Pietro 
Berabo (1470-1547) we see the old enthusiasm for 
letters, but, dominating everything, a conscious 
aping of the elegancies of Ciceronian diction 
With the sack of Borne m 1527 and the compact 
between Emperor and Pope in 1530, the Italian 
revival of learning comes to an end The age of 
Spanish tyranny succeeds, and the glowing fire 
bums low. By the middle of the 10th cent 
Greek was disappearing Even to the eiudito 
Ceesar Baronius (1538-1607) it was an unknown 
tongue. But the flame which had been thus 
kindled and nourished in Italy had already spread 
to other lands. 

2. France — Though there are early signs of the 
passage of the New Learning into Frame, it was 
long kept m the backgiound through tho prestigo 
of the University of Paris and its Sorbonne Jean 
de Montremi (1354-1418), disciple of Petrarch and 
correspondent of Salutati, probably deserves the 
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credit of having led the way HU friend, Nicholas 
de Ctemangea (1367[T]-1437), through diligent 
leading of the Classics, attained a considerable re 
pute for Ciceronian eloquence He was influenced 
purely by the classic style, and not by the classic 
spirit To the end he remained a true son of the 
mediaeval Church 1 here are records of Greek in 
Pans from 1430 , in 1458 came the first recognized 
teacher, but tlicio can hardly be said to bo a 
Humanist movement until 1494, when the expedi- 
tion of Charles VIII to Naples began the closer 
connexion between France and Italy 1 he French 

kings became patrons of learning John Lascaris 
from 1495 taught Greek in the University of Paris, 
and Jerome Ale&nder (1480-1542) from 1508 added 
the study of Hebrew Guillaume Bud 6 (Budtcus) 
(1467-1540), whose dream of the establishment of a 
great Humanist College m Paris by Francis 1 
took shape m 1530 in the Royal College, was, ‘ be 
yond question, the best Greek scholar of his day 
in Europe’ (Cambridge Modern History , l [1902] 
570) Lefevre d’Etaples (Faber btapulensis) 
(1455-1636), until 1507 earning distinction as a 
teacher of the Classics in Paris, then turned lus 
attention to the exegesis and translation of the 
Bible Condemned by the Sorbonne, he was pro 
tected by Brifonnet, bishop of Meaux (1470-1534) 
But the * group of Meaux ’ belongs rather to the 
history of the Reformation Guillaume Farel 
(1489-1565), his favourite pupil, connects him with 
Calvin Estienne Dolet (1509-46), for six years 
in Italy during the last stages of Italian Human 
ism, was the champion of Ciceromanism against 
Erasmus, and became • the martyr of the Renais 
sance,’ being burned to death in Pans on a chaige 
of heresy Adrien Turnfebe (Turnebus) (1512-65), 
professor of Greek and king’s printer, did much 
to advance Greek scholarship, and Julius Csesar 
Scaliger (1484[’]-1558), erudite and irascible 
rivalled Poggio m vnulence of invective, in his 
attack on Erasmus The Esttennes, Robert 
(1503-59) and his son Henri (1528 98), rendered 
most effective service to the Humanist cause by 
their numerous classical publications 
The Humanists of trance, perhaps more through 
having felt the general stir of the Renaissance 
before their attention was turned to the Classics 
than through any natural predisposition, had little 
of the blind reverence for all things classical that 
we find in Italy Their scholarship was thorough, 
but more detaihed and critical In Joseph Justus 
Scaliger (1540-1609) and Isaac Casaubon (1559- 
1614) it reached its highest level 
3 . Germany. — In 1614 theie was issued from the 
press at lUbingen a volume entitled ‘Clarorum 
Virorum Epistolw, Latin 10 , Greet,® et Hebraic® 
varus temponbus miss® ad Joannem Reuchlin,’ in 
support of Reuchlin m lus fight foi Hebrew learn 
mg In the same year there appeared an apparent 
counterblast with the title ‘ Epistol® obscurorum 
virorum ad venerabilem \irum M Ortuinum 
Gratium varus et locis et temporibus miss® ao 
demum m volumen coact® ’ Gratius was Professor 
in Cologne, the headquarters of Mediae valism, 
and in tins book he and his class a* ere pat to 
ridicule in a wild parody of their ow n dog Latin 
Several of the Humanists are known to have had 
their shore in it , and, though frowned on by 
Reuchlin for its ooarseness, it did more than any 
thing else to make Humanism a natuial movement 
m Germany, as it had been in Italy, and as it 
never 1 eally became in any othei country Human 
ism found in Germany a second home 
It had made its appearance long before this Its 
way had been prepared by the schools of the 
•Brethren of the Common Life’ (g v ) bchools 
like Schlettst&dt, where Reuchlin began his edu 
cation, and Deventer, whose Snost famous mastei, 


Alexander Hegius (1433-99), had Erasmus aB a 
pupil, were far beyond anything in pre Humanist 
Italy It had its forerunners in men like Gregor von 
Heimburg (1410-72), who wore half fascinated and 
half repelled by the Italian Humanists. Through 
German students like Peter Luder (1415-74), whom 
the national Wanderlust drove across the Alps, 
througli the great Councils, where the Humanist 
secretaries of Italian prelates impressed their 
German brethren, and through the frequent com 
mercial intercourse, the revival spread Corre 
spondmg to the Academies of Italy were informal 
associations m the towns and cities In Erasmus s 
iccount of his German journeys there is frequent 
reference to reception and escort by the sodahtium 
or confratet mtas — the local group of scholars 
united in the comradeship of learning The 
Humanist Universities were naturally centres of 
such fraternities The circle in Eifurt was called 
‘the Mutiamc host,’ from Mutianus Rufus (1471— 
1520), one of the many who had come under 
the spell of Pico The centre of the Heidelberg 
group was Rudolf Agricola (1443-85), ‘the first,’ 
Erasmus declaiod, ' to bring us out of Italy a breath 
of higher culture ’ At Ingolstadt, Johann Eck 
(1486 1543), who became the opponent of Luther, 
and Urbanus Rhegius (1489 1541), who became a 
zealous supportei were the dominant forces At 
Basel, Glareanus (1488-1563) ruled, save during the 
residence of I lasmus 

But independently of the Universities, the 
Humanists had their groups in the great cities 
Vt Nuremberg they gatheiea round Wihbald Pirk 
heimer (1470-1528) who combined in his own 
person the versatility of the Italian Renaissance 
and the more earnest spirit of Ins own land , at 
Augsburg round Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), 
keeper of the city archives, diplomatist and anti 
quarian , at btrassburg round Jacob Wimpfeling 
(1450-1528), ‘the schoolmaster of Germany,’ and 
Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), satirist and author 
of the Narrenschtff 

Three names stand out from all the others m 
importance and sigmtuance Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), with attainments in Greek which ga e 
cause for astonishment to Argyropoulos, was the 
effective promoter of Hebrew studies Though 
Conrad Pelhcnnus (1478-1556) had in 1504 pub- 
lished a creditable Hebrew Grammar, it was 
Reuchlin’s Rwhmcnta lltbraicjr that became the 
foundation of Hebiew scholarship Attacked as 
a traitor to the Church for opposing Pftller 
kora’s proposed holocaust of Hebrew books, he 
was at fhst acquitted (1514 and 1516) and then 
condemned on appeal (1520) It was the stand 
winch he mado tnat united the forces of German 
Humanism Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), the 
son of an impoverished Franconian noble, was 
designed for the Church, and sent at the age of II 
to the Monastery of bulda Ileemg thence, he 
studied at one Humanist University after anothei, 
crossed into Italy, and lived the life of the wander 
ing scholar In him we see the New Learning 
devoted to political and social ends His greit 
aim was ‘a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor ’ He was diawn into passionate attach 
ment to the Lutheran movement by its patnotio 
possibilities. Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), in 
\ irtue of his work on Virgil and Terence, was called 
at the age of 21 to the chair of Greek at Witten 
berg Amid all his multifarious labours on behalf 
of the Reformation, he found time and opportunity 
to foster education and to furnish it himself witn 
indispensable aids to classical study 

Though there w ere a few, like Peter Luder and 
Conrad Celtos (1459-1509), who may be said to re- 
present the Neo paganism which was so prominent 
in Italy, and though most of the older Humanists 
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refuged to join the Reformers when the actual 
breach came, it was their work that had pre- 
pared the way fox it, and their pupils gathered 
round Luther and Ztfingli. The mam stieam of 
German Humanism had from the beginning been 
flowing steadily towards Reformation in some 
shape or form. 

4. England.— Through his kinship of spirit with 
Petrarch, Chaucer (1340f?]-1400) has been hailed 
as the morning star of the Renaissance. But his 
kinship is not with the distinctively Humanist 
side of Petrarch’s activity. Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1391-1447), patron of scholars, collector, 
and correspondent of Italian Humanists, did much 
to hasten the new era. But it is with two friends, 
Thomas Linacre (1460[?}-1524) and William 
Grocyn (1446[?]-1519), who had studied in Italy 
under Pohtian, and on their return taught Greek 
in Oxford, that Humanism began really to estab- 
lish itself in England. John Colet (1467[tJ-1519) 

S ave the movement its strongest impulse and its 
irection. He returned from Italy, well equipped 
in scholarship, and with a thorough contempt both 
for the whole scholastic dialectic and for the Neo- 
pagan Humanism. In his lectures in Oxford on 
St. Paul’s Epistles he broke fresh ground. ‘He 
was the first to apply the critical methods of the 
New Learning to discover the exact meaning of 
the books of Clio Holy Scriptures * (T. M. Lindsay, 
A History of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 190G-07, 
1. 165). In 1510, Colet, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
devoted his patrimony to the founding of St. Paul’s 
school, where ‘children should be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Its brat master, ! 
William Lily (146G[’]-1522), gave Ins name to the 
Latin grammar prepared for the school, and sub- 
sequently widely used In reality it was a com- 
posite production. The foundation was Colet’s, 
but it was revised by Erasmus, Lily, and others. 
Colet’s friend, Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), was 
a hero-worshipper of Pico della Mirandola, whoso 
life, which he translated, showed him the possi- 
bility of combining the new culture with a fervent 
yet uncloistered Christianity. In his Utopia 
(1§16) he gave evidence of his open-mindedness to 
all the better influences, not only of Humanism 
but of the whole Renaissance movement. Among 
other names worthy of mention aie Sir Thomas 
Smith (1512-77) and Sir John Cheke (1514-57), 
through whom Greek studies were established in 
Cambridge; Roger Ascham (1515-68), Greek en- 
thusiast and educational reformer; and William 


Tyndale (1484[?}-1536), who, from the preparatory 
school of Erasmus, passed into that of Luther. 
The Humanism of England produced no prodigies 
of erudition, but it did produce gieat popularizers 
— translators of the Classics whose translations 
themselves became classics. North’s Plutarch 
and Chapman’s Homer are conspicuous examples. 
Through such translations, Humanism profoundly 
influenced and helped Elizabethan literature. And 
it must ever be remembered that in it3 springtime 
the Humanism of England had its own definite 
icbals to which Erasmus owed more than a little. 
These ideals find fit expression in the statutes of 
Colet’s school : ‘ My intent is by this school speci- 
ally to increase knowledge, and worshipping of 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian 
life and manners’ (F. Seebohm, The Oxford Re- 
former London, 1869, p. 208 f.). 

5. The other countries. — The New Learning 
passed to Spain throngh scholars who had been to 
Italy. Of these the foremost, though not the first, 
was Antonio Lebrixa (144^1522), who, after 
ten years in Italy, taught in the Universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcalh. The University of 
Alcalh was the headquarters of Spanish Human- 
ism; Cardinal Ximencs (1436 - 151 7 ) was its 


Maecenas, the Complutensian Polyglot (1622) its 
outstanding product The revival, snort but 
brilliant, came to an end, like that of Italy, through 
the compact between Chailes V. and Clement VII. 
in 1530. 

To Scotland the Now Learning came late. 
Passing over earlier students who came under its 
spell abroad, men like Patrick Hamilton (1504T?] 
-1528), who belong rather to the Reformation, the 
one outstanding name is that of George Buchanan 
(1506-82). Trained in France and a teacher there, 
lie was one of the leaders in the ill-fated attempt 
to plant the New Learning in P01 tugal. His Latin 
Paraphrases of the Psalms and his other Latin 
poetry had a tremendous vogue. Joseph Justus 
Scaliger declared that Latin literature had reached 
its climax in Buchanan’s verse. To Andrew Mel- 
ville (1545-1622) belongs the credit of re organizing 
Scottish University education on Humanist lines. 

We have left to the last the greatest of the 
Humanists, Desiderius Erasmus. Born in Rotter- 
dam in 1466 or 1467, he belongs by birth to ' the 
other countries.* In spirit he was a true cosmo- 
politan. He is to be found, first in France, then 111 
England, France again, Italy, England again, and 
finally at Basel. And this list does not include 
the shorter visits of this born wanderer. He was 
the friend and correspondent of the contemporary 
leaders of Humanism m all the countries lie be- 
came almost a dictator of learning for Europe 
north of the Alps, without over assuming the 
manner of the despot. In the field of olassical 
studies his Adagia , de Copia Verboium, and Apo- 
phthegvuita were nmch-pnzed aids to study. Tho 
second went tlnough sixty editions in his life- 
time In Greek ho was perhaps second to Budanis, 
but in Latin he had no real rival Jealous Italians 
might call him ‘ Porrophagns’ (in allusion to his 
fondness for the word porio), but, as Ins Ciceroni- 
anus showed, his ideals weie not theirs, and his 
Latin, if not so imitative of Cicero, was a much 
more flexible and powerful instrument. Works 
like the Encomium Morux and the Colloquia 
showed the world the necessity of reform. His 
aim throughout was a Christian Renaissance, the 
source of which was not to be found m Plato, but 
in a return to the New Testament and the older 
Fathers of tho Church. His Greek Testament of 
1516, his numerous editions of the Fathers, and 
indeed the great bulk of his very numerous works 
were designed to help m such a Christian Renais- 
sance. In the midst of his labours the Reforma- 
tion came. He died at Basel in 1536, committed 
to neither party, but amid an admiring circle of 
friends who weie all on the Reformed side. 

Though his attempted neutrality in the decisive 
struggle and certain obvious faults in his character 
have caused him to be looked upon as a petty- 
minded man, he did more than any other to extend 
the influence of Humanism, and that of the very 
highest type, thereby earning fairly the name of 
the greatest of the Humanists. Half-hearted Re- 
former he may have been, but he was neither 
half-hearted Humanist nor half-hearted Christian. 

III. RESULTS.— In dealing with the general 
results of the Humanist movement thus sketched, 
the difficulty is to disentangle it from the Renais- 
sance as a whole. We are ant to ascribe to it 
influences which, strictly speaking, do not belong 
to it at all. The defects of the movement are evi- 
dent— (1) in its tendency to exalt erudition above 
true intellectual development, and to degenerate 
into mere pedantry ; (2) in its open resuscitation 
of pagan vices ; ana (3) m the insincerity induoed 
by a too exclusive devotion to style. Panegyric 
and abuse in some quarters became fine arts. The 
sale of eulogies by the Humanists has been fitly 
compared to the sale of Indulgences by the Church. 
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On the other hand, there were many distinct 
gams (1) The buried Classics were disinterred 
and preserved , they were diffused by the printing 
press , they were made available by Grammar and 
Lexicon (2) Education was set free from narrow 
Scholastic limits and clerical monopoly Culture was 
for the citi/en as well as for the * clerk * (For men 
and methods, see Eduo A i ion, vol v p 175* ) (3) 
Ihe contact thus established with the great minds 
of antiquity led to the general revival of thought 
The reaction from the fragmentary Aristotle and 
his mediaeval commentators led at first to uncriti 
cal enthusiasm for even the wildest vagaries that 
could be called Platonic or even Neo Platonic but 
later, through controversy and study, to a reasoned 
understanding of both, tnus preparing the way for 
modern philosophy (4) Art and literature re 
toived a fresh impulse through the abundance of 
new material of which it did not fail to make ex 
tensive use (5) Acquaintance with the literatures 
of Greece and Rome ltd to a rapid evolution of 
literary forms in the national languages Most of 
the Humanists looked with contempt on the un 
couthness of their vernaculars Petrarch's prefer 
ence for Ins Latin writings, Ins regret that Dante 
had not written in 1 atin, and Hutton’s confession 
that he did not think the German language a fit 
instrument of literatme till ho had seen Luther’s 
use of it, are outstanding examples Ihe futile 
experiments which almost every European litera 
ture witnessed of torturing the vernacular into 
classical moulds had yet their result in a new 
vanity of form, and a new power over language 
(6) Ihe critical methods of the Humanists swept 
away su< h obscurations as the four fold sense, and, 
applied by Northern scholars to the 1 athers and the 
Scriptures, gave a great impetus to the Reforma 
tion J he broad result is summed up by Jebb 
The historical mi} ortance of the Classical Revival in Italy 
depends ultimately oi the fact that It broadened out Into this 
diffusion of a xmeral rapacity for liberal culture taking various 
forms under various lo al and national conditions That cap 
ucitv once restored to the civilised world became a part of 
the higher life of the race an energy which though it might 
be temporarily retarded here and there by reactionary forces, 
coul 1 not again be lost Not in literature or in art alone but 
In every form of Intellectual activity the Renaissance opened a 
new era for mankiud ( Cambridge Modem History 1 684). 
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HUMANITARIANISM. — Humamtanamsm 
in the ethical sense — wholly distinct from the theo 
logical— is the deliberate and systematic study of 
humane principles, the attempt to show that 
humaneness is an integral part, if not the actual 
basis, of morals In estimating the value of com 
passion as a moral force, it is not necessary to dig 
cuss the different theories as to its origin, pro 
pounded by the two schools of intuitive ana of utili 


tanan ethics, as represented, on the one hand, by 
Butler, who holds (In his Sermon on 'Compassion' 
[Sermons, ed Bernard, Londou, 1900, p 74]) that 
it is an ‘ original, distinct, "particular affection in 
human nature,’ and, on the other hand, by Hobbes, 
who maintains ( Human Nature, lx 10) that it is 
* imagination, or fiction of future calamity to our- 
sel ves, proceeding from the sense of another man’s 
calamity ’ , for, however this may be, it is evident 
that compassion is closely allied to that imagina- 
tive sympathy by which we identify ourselves with 
others In the words of W Wollaston ( Beliaum of 
Natuie a , 1759), ‘there is something m human 
nature, resulting from our very make and constitu 
tion, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of 
others, causes us to sympathise with them, and 
almost comprehends us in their case It is grievous 
to see or hear, and almost to hear of, any man, or 
even any animal whatever, m torture ’ 

For example, when a man turns aside to avoid 
crushing an insect, why does he do so ? Certainly 
not bocause of any reisoned conviction as to the 
sufferings of 4 the poor beetle that we tread upon,’ 
but for the simple fact that, consciously or uncon 
sciously, he is humane , the sight of suffering, how 
over slight, is distasteful to lnm as being human 
Of all mistaken notions concerning humanitarian 
ism, the most mistaken is that winch regards it as 
some extraneous artificial cult, forced on human 
nature from without , whereas in truth it is founded 
on an instinctive conviction from within, a very 
part of human development When we talk of a 
man ‘becoming a humanitarian,’ what wo really 
mean is that lie has recognized a fact that was 
already within his consciousness, — the kinship of 
all sentient life— of which humamtanamsm is the 
avowed and definite proclamation 

But, if it be true that compassion is ‘an un 
deniable fact of human consciousness,’ residing ‘ in 
human nature itself ’ (b( hopenlmuer, Basis of Mor , 
ch vi ), it is also true that this oompassionate in 
stmet, before it can be put to practical service m a 
complex social state must be tested by oxnenence 
and reason Unmistakable as are our humane 
promptings, they cannot in all cases be realized , lor 
self meservation that other great natural impulse, 
has first to be consulted, and we are trammelled by 
a host of traditional customs and obligations which 
often render it difficult or impossible to give our 
humanity due effect Here, again, it is the func 
tion of humamtanamsm to reconcile the ideal with 
the actual to unite compassion with judgment, 
and to discover not only how we feel, or ought to 
feel, towards our fellow beings, but also to what 
extent and with what limitations we can, at the 
present time, and under present conditions, put 
those feelings into practice 

An attempt is sometimes made to disparage 
humamtanamsm by setting it in contrast to 
humaneness ‘ I would be humane,’ some one will 
say, ‘ but not humamtanan ’ But as a matter of 
fact there is no sort of contradiction between the 
two terms , for humamtanamsm is nothing more 
than conscious and organized humaneness There 
is a vast amount of compassionate sentiment that 
is at present scattered and isolated, and therefore 
to a great extent ineffective , it is the business of 
humamtanamsm to collect and focus this feeling 
into an energetic whole 

It must be noted, at the outset, that humam 
tananism in this sense, as a branch of ethical 
science, is a modem product, for it was not until 
the 18th cent — the age of ‘ sensibility ’ — that there 
began to be any wide spread recognition of humane- 
ness as a force m civilized society No doubt the 
duty of love and gentleness to sentient life had 
been inculcated, all down the ages, as part of the 
higher teaching— in the doctrines of Buddha, in 
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the system of Pythagoras, in the practice of the 
Essenes, in the pagan philosophy of Plutarch and 
Porphyry, and with less consistency, perhaps, so 
far as our duties towards the lower animals are 
concerned, m the Christian Scriptures 1 or, though 
the gospel of ‘ peace and goodwill ’ led its early fol 
lowers to a belief in the sacredness of all human 
life and the natural equality of men, and this belief 
led in its turn to the abolition or curtailment of 
many cruel practices, such as the gladiatorial shows, 
there is also truth in the statement (A. Jameson, 
Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and 
Fancies, London, 1854, p 209) that ' the primitive 
Christians, by laying so much stress upon a future 
life in contradistinction to this life, and placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them 
at the same time out of the pale of sympathy, and 
thus laid the foundation for this utter disregard of 
animals in the light of our felloe creatures r 

It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was dominant, there 
was, in this respect, little or no m ogress m humani 
tanan feeling, tne indifference of Kom an Catholicism 
to the claims of animals being broken only by the 
splendid example of St Francis of Assisi, whose 
profound sense of brotherhood with beast and bird 
is the more remarkable owing to its contrast with 
the general callousness of his contemporaries It 
was this lack of sympathy which surviving in large 
measure even to modem times, caused Buddhists 
to speak of Christendom as ‘ the hell of animals * 

When we come to the Renaissance, however, uc 
find, with the revival of learning, a revival also of 
the humanitarian spirit, many humane sentiments, 
for example being observable in the writings of 
Moro ana Erasmus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Bacon , and this renewed appeal to tho instinct of 
compassion paved the way for that advanced 18th 
cent sentiment which found its fullest expression 
m the saying of Voltaire, that ‘ without humanity, 
the virtue which comprehends all virtues, the name 
of philosophor would be little deserved Philoso 
phers and poets vied with one another, thiough this 
eifc of awakening, in a recognition of the claims 
of common life on the heart of human kind, and 
the post revolutionary writers have continued to 
develop more and more the etluc of humaneness , 
it is sufficient to mention such names as those of 
Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith. Cowper, Burns, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, to show how largely our modem 
poets have been concerned in this humanizing pro 
cess It is to the last hundred and fifty years, in 
fact, that Western humamtanamsm, in tne sense m 
which we use the Vkord, owes its origin , and it is 
of Western humamtanamsm only that we here pro 
pose to speak 

The first point which needs to be emphasized is 
this — that the pnnciple of humaneness is based on 
the broad ground of universal sympathy^ not with 
mankind only, but with all sentient beings, such 
sympathy bemg, of course, duly proportioned to 
tne sensibility of its object Humamtanamsm is 
n#t to be confused with philanthropy — love of 
mankind— on the one side, or with zoophily — 
kindness to animals — on the other, [it includes 
and comprehends them both 

•It la abundantly evident ' says Leckv ( European Morals *, 
London, 1888, 1 278, 101), ‘ both from history and from present 
experience, that the Instinctive shock, or natural feeling of dis 
gust, caused by the sight of the sufferings of men is not generic 
ally different from that which is caused by the sight of the 
sufferings of animals. At one time the benevolent affections 

embrace merely the family soon the circle expanding Includes 
first a class, then a nation, then a coalition of nations then 
all humanity, and finally, its influence is felt in the dealings of 
man with the animal world ’ 

Humamtanamsm, then, is the application of an 
evolutionary doctnne founded on the kinship of 
life, which unites the sentiment of East and West 
in the growing perception of fellowship and 


brotherhood between all living creatures, and a 
humanitarian is he who has substituted this wider 
sympathy for the partial benevolence which is 
restricted to tho narrower circle of one’s own 
countrymen or km * The time will come,’ wrote 
Bentham (Principles of Penal Law, ch 10), 'when 
humanity will extend its mantle over everything 
which breathes We have begun by attending to 
the condition of slaves , we shall finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labours 
or supply om wants ' 

But, before we proceed further, it may be well 
to clear away certain common misapprehensions 
by a short statement not only of what humam 
tanamsm w, but also of what it is not For 
example, it is not Brahmanism What it con 
demns is not the taking of life, as such , hut the 
unnecessary or wanton taking of life through 
callousness, ignorance, or force of habit, and 
there is no point whatever in applying to humam 
tanamsm the tnte story of the Hindu whoso 
principles forbade him to drink water when the 
microscope had revealed to him the infinitesimal 
creatures that inhabit it 

Nor are humanitarian doctnnes, as Nietzsche 
and his school would have us supposo, an ollshoot 
of Christianity, for, as has already been shown, 
they go far beyond the Christian ethics in all that 
relates to the lower animals, and they number 
among their professors many well known names 
that lie altogether outside the Christian Bphere of 
thought Nor, again, is humanitarian ism alto 
gether identical with ‘altruism,’ the due regard 
for the interests of others, for it is to satisfy his 
own need a and instincts — involved in those of the 
sufferer — that the humanitarian takes action , it 
is self fulfilment rather than self sacrifice that he 
desires 

Finally, humamtanamsm is not, as is often 
assumed by its critics a merely negative prohibi 
tive, and ascetic view of life by which wo are 
constrained to desist from certain practices in 
winch wo might otherwise take pleasuie on tho 
contrary, by discovering for us a freshness of 
relation towards vast numbers of our ftllow 
creatures, it opens out new fields of pleasurable 
friendship which have hitherto be< n neglected, 
and points the way to a fuller and better reahza 
tion of what is beautiful and true C ontrast, 
for instance, tho wholesale destruction of sea- 
fowl for their feathers, or for mere amusement, 
that disgraces many parts of our coast, with the 
scene that may be daily witnessed m winter time 
on the Thames Embankment — the feeding of 
scores of gulls by their human friends and jproteo 
tors under terms of perfect amity and trustfulness 
Can it be doubted which of these two attitudes 
towards animals brings the greater pleasure to 
mankind * 

Dismissing, therefore, these false ideas of humani 
tanamsm we shall try to grasp its true purport 
and significance as part of the modem democratic 
movement , for there is no more essential mark of 
democracy than the fostering of kinship and 
understanding in place of division and distrust. 
In holding that the difference [between human and 
sub-human is one of degree only, and not of kind, 
the humanitarian has the support not of sentiment 
alone, but of science ' The trend of investigation,’ 
says Wesley Mills in his work on The Nature 
and Development of A nvmal Intelligence (London, 
1898, p 21), ‘ thus far goes to show that at least the 
germ of every human faculty does exist in some 
species of animal . . Formerly the line was 
drawn at reason It was said that the “ brutes’* 
cannot reason Onto persons who do not them* 
selves reason about tne subject with facts before 
them, can any longer occupy such a position ’ Iq 
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like manner E. P livans points out, in kis Evolu- 
tional Ethicsand Animal Fsvchology (Loudon. 1898, 
p. 99 f. ) that ‘ man is as truly a part and proauct of 
nature as any other animal, and the attempt to set 
him up as an isolated point outside of it is philo- 
sophically false and morally pernicious.’ Thus the 
old ‘anthropocentric’ position is being more and 
more abandoned, and it is no longer possible to draw 
an absolute line of demarcation between mon, as 
‘persons’ and ‘ends,’ and animals, as mere ‘ things,’ 
such distinctions being a thoroughly unsound basis 
for any ethical structure, inasmuch as the more 
highly organized animals possess, though, of 
course, m a lower degiee, tne qualities of true 
personality. Even the expression ‘man and the 
animals,’ though unavoidable in common speech, 
is philosophically incorrect, for man is himself a 

S art of tne groat animal kingdom, and cannot 
isown the relationship. We nave from science 
itself tho clearest assurance that man is an animal, 
and that the great gulf winch was supposed to 
exist between human and non-human has existed 
only in imagination. 

For this reason lmraamtarianisin claims for 
animals, as for men, a measure of individuality 
and freedom, a space in which to lead their own 
lives — in a word, ‘lights.’ It is unnecessary here 
U) enter into the wide field of discussion as to the 
fitness of this term ; for, if objection be taken to it, 
it is possiblo to consider the question from the 
other, the correlative, side, and to arrive at the 
same conclusion by the use of tho term ‘duties.’ 
The essential part of the humanitarian contention 
is that there is no absolute difference between man- 
kind and ‘the animals’; that, if roan has reason, 
animals have tho germ of reason ; that, if man has 
' rights,’ animals have the same in duo degree. 

With regaid to human rights, it is sometimes 
said that ‘ men can take care of themselves.’ This, 
liowovcr, is not always the case ; for (to refer to 
two classes only, the pauper and the criminal) it is 
evident that the unfortunate inmates of workhouse 
and prison are not able to take care of themselves, 
but are aB helpless m the hands of others as any 
animals could lie The rights of mon are admitted 
in theory, but often violated in practice. Wo 
speak of all men as brothers ; but, when it comes 
to giving practical proof of our biotherhood with 
paupors and criminals, wo too frequently show by 
our tieatment of them that we really regal'd them 
as a wholly alien class. The same is true of the 
usage accord od to subject races, aborigines, and all 
who, in tho aggrandizement of one nation at the 
expense of another, are liable to find themselves 
at the mercy of their brother man. 

Again, when we turn to the protection of 
animals, we sometimes hear it said tnat we ought 
to help men first and animals afterwards. But, if 
the principle which prompts tho humane treatment 
of men is tho same essentially as that which 
prompts the humane treatment of animals, how 
can we successfully safeguard it in one direction 
while we violate it in another? By condoning 
cruelty to animals, we perpetuate the very spirit 
which condones cruelty to men. Humanitarians 
do not say that tho lower forms of life must be 
treated in tho same way os tho higher forms, but 
that in both cases alike we must be careful to 
inflict no unnecessary, no avoidable, Buffering. 
This is briefly expressed in the manifesto of the 
Humanitarian League, which enforces the principle 
that ‘ it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable suffering 
on any sentient being.’ 

Of the societies which work for humane purposes the only 
one which directly concerns itself with this fuller principle— 
the Just treatment alike of the human and non-human races— 
is the Humanitarian League, whichywhile recognising that there 
U need of concentration In efforts of this kind, and that it Is 
desirable that special cruelties should bo dealt with by special 


organizations, is nevertheless designed to supplement these 
labours by showing that all such efforts, however divergent In 
practice, spring in reality from a common source and converge 
to a common end— the establishment of concord and fellowship 
where there is now misunderstanding and strife. How wide a 
scope there Is for humanitarian propaganda, even in this 20th 
century, may he Judged from the number of societies now in 
existence for the redress of some particular evil— e a (to mention 
but a few out of many) those that aim at a mitigation of the 
horrors of war, and the extension of the appeal (©International 
arbitration , those that inculcate a more considerate treatment 
of subject rat es and aborigines , and those that plead for the 
humanising of the Poor Law, and a less harsh adnilnlstration of 
the criminal code and prison system The societies for the 
prevention of human wrongs, and the promotion of human 
happiness, are legion , but it is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine precisely which of the many questions thus agitated 
are to be called 4 humanitarian ’ The term 1 huinanitananism 
is a wide one, and may be used to cover the whole field of 
benevolence , but, owing to the action of the Humanitarian 
League, it is more commonly associated in this country with 
the reformation of prison treatment and the protest against 
capital and corporal punishments. Of late years no humani- 
tarian issue has been so largely discussed as tho continuance or 
abandonment of flogging , which may be taken, perhaps, as a 
test question between humanitarians and their opponents 

Thus, to take a salient example, an attempt was made in the 
year 1900 to extend the use of the lash for a number of offences 
in the case of adult criminals, but the Bill was opposed by the 
Humanitarian League and defeated m the House of Commons 
by a large majority , and in like manner the League was instru- 
mental In securing the withdrawal of tho * whipping clauses 
from the Youthful Offenders’ Bill, introduced in the some year 
On the other hand, the power of Judges to order flogging in the 
case of certain offences has recently been increased under the 
Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Act of 1012. 
The infliction in the Royal Navy of very severe scourgings 
on hoys and young men up to the age of eighteen is another 
matter on which humanitarian opinion has of late been power- 
fully moved, with the result that the use of the birch has been 
discontinued. 

Nor is the list of controversial subjects any shorter where the 
interests of the lower animals are at stake In this connexion 
it is necessary to bear in mind the legal distinction between 
‘domestic* animals and those that arc classilied, however 
arbitrarily, as * wild ’ Since the passing of ‘ Martin’s Act ' in 
1822, a modicum of legal protection has been secured for Buch 
animals as are recognized under the title ‘domestio,’ and to 
4 cruelly beat, ill-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture ’ any such 
animal Is an offence against the law , but there are, of course, 
innumerable cases which no law can roaeb, and the general 
treatment of domestic animals in Great Britain, though far 
better than that which obtains in some other countries, is still 
greatly below the standard to which a civilized nation should 
aspire. It must be admitted, too, that the protection afforded 
is out partial and incomplete, when we remember that Die 
Mvisector, by special licence, and the cattle • drover and 
slaughterman, by tolerated custom, are permitted to inflict 
very severe suffenng on highly -organized doinestio animals 
under English law 

In the case of the /ms natvrer—a, term which includes even 
the semi-domesticated park-deer hunted hi so called sportsmen, 
and the bagged rabbit used in the horrible pastime of rabbit- 
coursing— not even these limited rights exist, the only protec- 
tion being that given under the Wild Animals in Captivity Act 

a wliioh forbids the ill-usage of any 4 wild’ animal while In 
confinement, but does not take cognizance of any injury 
done in course of sport, or vivisection, or the destruction of 
animals for food— a limitation which almost entirely cripples 
the usefulness of the Act. A wild animal, whde iu a etatc of 
nominal freedom, has no rights 4 Everywhere,’ It has been said, 

4 it is a capital crime to be an unowned creature. 

Taking the animal question as a whole, we find that the sub 
Jeots of paramount humanitarian interest are (1) the protection 
if domestic animals, and (2) the protests raised against vivi- 
section, blood-sports, the slaughter of animals for food, and the 
wholesale destruction of birds for purposes of millinery— in 
other words, the enforcement of the present Acts, and the 
demand for further legislation The work of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is mainly confined to 
prosecuting for breaches of the existing law : and it is left*© 
the Anti- vivisection Societies, the Vegetarian Societies, the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, the Humanitarian 
I/oague, and others, to agitate against the cruelties of the labora- 
tory, the slaughter-house, the feather-fashion, and 4 sport.' There 
is no organization which concerns itself especially with blood- 
sports, except the Sports Department of the Hunianltarian 
League, which was successful in obtaining the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds, and has since promoted a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for the prohibition of certain spurious sports, such as 
tome stag-hunting, rabbit-coursing, and the shooting of pigeons 
from traps. It is deserving of notioe that there is no matter in 
which an enlightened publlo opinion has more signally outrun 
the letter of the law than that of blood-sports, where then 
has been no humane legislation slnoe the abolition of bull and 
bear baiting more than half a century ago, the Bill which con- 
demned pigeon-shooting, passed in toe House of Commons in 
1834, having been thrown out by the Lords. 

All these cruelties, according to the humanitarian view, 
mring from a common origin— the lack of any real conception 
that the lower animals are intelligent and ratfenal being* 
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Gben a race of so-celled • brute-beasts ‘ (and it Is open to 
remark that the harshness of the common nomenclature reacts 
in its turn on the common treatment of animals), which are 
assumed to exist for the sole object of ministering to human 
convenience, it is inevitable that they should be used or ill-used 
in various ways according to the whims and inclinations of 
their masters. Thus, regarded from the several standpoints of 
the human temperament— the impulse of hunger, of recreation, 
of curiosity— an animal is something to eat, something to 
hunt, something to experiment on , and we are brought face to 
face with the questions of flesh-eating, sport, and vivisection. 

It does not, however, fall within the scope of 
this article to do more than indicate the general 
aspects of humanitananism, and we pass on to 
speak of some of the common objections that aro 
urged against humanitarian principles. The first 
and moat prevalent of these arguments is that 
drawn from the poet’s picture of ‘ Nature red in 
tooth and claw,’ which represents humamtariamsm 
as m conflict with the stem facts of existence. It 
is said that the animals themselves prey on one 
another, and that the law of nature is founded on 
mtemocme conflict and sacrifice But this, though 
true in part, is not the whole truth ; for, while ap- 
pealing to the law of competition, it leaves out of 
sight tne not less important law of ‘ mutual aid,’ 
and evades the fact that, while some animals are 
mainly predacious, others am mainly social in 
their haDits, and that there is no reason why 
mankind, whose instincts are of the social order, 
should violate its own nature in order to imitate 
the beasts of prey. Nor is it true that an analogy 
can be established between the suffering inflicted 
m nature and the artiiu lal and unjustifiable, 
because unnecessary, cruelties of man ; for the 
best naturalists are of opinion that 
‘ “ Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravlno ” 

is a picture the evil of which is read into it by our 
imaginations, the reality being made up of full 
and happy lives, usually terminated hv the quick- 
est and least painful of deaths’ (A. it. Wallace, 
Darwinism, London, 1889, p. 40). All these condi- 
tions are wanting in the unnatural cruelties against 
which humanitananism piotests. 

Then, again, we are confronted with tho argu- 
ment drawn fiorn that much misapprehended term, 
^consistency.’ ‘Where will you draw the lino’’ 
is a question frequently put to the humanitarian, 
who is reminded that, if lie be * consistent,’ he will 
he precluded from defending his crops against the 
ravages of wild animals, and even from cultivating 
the ground, because of tho injury done by the 
plough to earth-worms and to the lowliest forms of 
life. But here there is, of course, a complete per- 
version of the humanitarian doctrine, which, as 
has already been stated, asserts that rights are the 
same in kind but not in degree, and that we ow e 
to all sentient dentures a universal, but not an 
absolute, justice. We are not bound to starve 
our own lace by abstaining from agriculture on 
account of the injury done to earth-worms, but wo 
may all remember wnat Cowper ( The Task, bk. vi. ) 
says of the man * who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm.’ The true consistency is that which has 
jregard to the direction of one’s course ; and, 
because the whole journey cannot be accomplished 
at once, it does not follow that no step should 
be taken. 

Equally pointless is the cry that is raised against 
the ‘sentimentality’ of humanitarians, ‘senti- 
ment’ being one of those vogue, indefinite terms 
which are used as a substitute for argument. 
That there is much that is ultra-sentimental in 
the present age — as, for instance, in its spasmodic 
and partial benevolence and ill-ad justed ‘ charities ’ 
—•mil not be denied ; nor are humanitarians more 
exempt than other persons from the danger of 
falling into excess m the advocacy of their views. 
But. though the charge of sentimentality may be 
fairly urged, e.g, against the anti-vmsector Mho, 


while denouncing the cruel experiments of physi- 
ologists, is liimseif an advocate of vivisecting oon- 
victs with the cat-o’ -nine-tails, it cannot he against 
the all-round humanitarian who pleads for the 
adoption of some rational and comprehensive 
principle. It is, in fact, not on mere sentiment- 
ality, Dut on a wider and more philosophic view 
of the subject, that humanitananism relies. ‘ As 
long,’ it has been said, ‘ as certain favoured aspects 
of humaneness aro exclusively insisted on, as long 
as pity is felt and expressed for this or that par- 
ticular form of human suffering, while others of 
oqual or greater importance are neglected or ridi- 
culed ; as long as the compassion which is claimed 
for men is denied to animals, or extended only to 
certain classes of animals — so long will it be diffi- 
cult to appeal successfully from the narrow selfish- 
ness of personal interests to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of universal brotherhood/ 

Perhaps no more effective proof can bo produced 
of the inevitable further growth of humanitarian 
principles than a consideration of the alternative 
that must be faced by society if humanitarian- 
ism is to bo disowned. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, we have now reached a certain transitional 
stage of humane development, both in our manners 
ana in our laws, and those who would dissuade us 
from continued advance on the same lines are 
hound to frame some other policy for our guidance. 
If we are not to go forward, are we to turn back ? 
Or are we to remain at the precise point to which 
we have now attained ? It will hardly he argued 
that the present very confused state of English 
law and feeling on humanitarian subjects repre- 
sents tho golden mean which is incapable of further 
improvement; it follows, then, that, if progress is 
to be barred, we must henceforth return to that 
‘ old brutality ’ which certain writers allect to 
regret that we have * allow od to die out too much/ 
To state this alternative is sufficient to show that 
tho future Iioh with humanitananism. It is ob- 
vious that we shall continue to advance in tho 
same direction as in the past, and that a gradually 
expanding sense of sympathy and kinship will 
bring with it a gradual bub certain increase in the 
humanity of the treatment which we shall accord 
to every living creature. 

Herein, then, lies tho strength of the humani- 
tarian position, that its principle is a consolidation 
of the countless humane impulses that spring up 
everywhere in tho human heart, and that on an 
instinct so simple as to be intelligible to a child it 
builds a progressive ethical system that can satisfy 
the intellect of a philosopher. It is an amusing 
comment on the prevalent ignorance of humani- 
tananism that those who hold a faith which so 
profound a thinker as Schopenhauer cherished as 
‘the basis of morals’ are often lightly dismissed 
with the remark that * their hearts are better than 
their heads.’ It is impossible, with stnet regard 
to truth, to return this compliment by saying that 
the heads of such foolish lesters are better than 
their hearts, for head and neart alike must be m 
an evil case when the great duty of compassion does 
not make itself respected. We have advisedly 
spoken of this principle as a ‘ faith,’ for it is indeed 
tne ethical belief of the future — the faith of uni- 
versal kinship — and no infidelity can be so grievous 
as that which hinders men from recognizing their 
own kindred, and makes them deny that oneness 
in life which wisdom sees everywhere, and to 
which folly is everywhere blind. ‘ Far as custom 
has carried man from man,’ says Edward Car- 
penter ( Civilization , London, 1889, p. 166), ‘ yet, 
when at last in the ever-branching series the 
complete human being is produced, it knows at 
once its kinship wibh all tne other forms. More, 
it knows its kinship with the animals. It sees 
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that it is only habit, an illusion of difference, that 
divides, ana it perceives after all that it is the 
Hume human creature that flics in the air, and 
swims m the sea, or walks biped upon the land ’ 

By no surer course can we attain to that * natural 
piety’ of which poets have sung than by the 
study and practice of this humane belief— which 
is huinanitananisra 

Litbkatdur —The reader 1* referred to the following works 
for a fuller statement of some of the points touched on In the 


foregoing article . but it should be noted that while there are 
many books dealing with certain aspects of humanitarianism, 
there are very few that treat of the subject as a whole 
Jeremy Bentham, Introduction fp the Principles of Morale 
and Legislation London 1789 W E H Lecky, History of 
European Morals* do 1888 Arthur Schopenhauer, The Basie 
of Morality tr A. B Bullock do 1908 Howard Williams, 
The Ethics of Diet do 1907 E Westermarck, MI, ch xliv , 
Publications of the Humanitarian League London including 
J Howard Moore The Universal Kinship 1906 and Henry 
S Salt Animals' Rights considered in relation to Social Pro- 
gress, 1905 Henry S Salt. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A E Crawley), 
1 810 

Arabian — See ‘ Semitic ’ 

Babylonian —See 4 Semitic * 

Celtic— See Communion with Duty (Celtic), 
and Ethics and Morality (Celtic) 

Chinese ( J Dyb r Bali ), p 845 
Egyptian —hoe 4 Semitic ’ 

Greek (A C FKARSON), p 847 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Introductory and 
Pnnutive) — There are few races and few religions 
which can show a history free from the stain of 
human sacrdice But, when the practice is ex 
Rimned Avithout prejudice (though few practices 
have caused greater moral detestation) it will be 
found that sucli phrasos as ‘stain’ are metaphors 
not always deserved, and that technically the 
term ‘sacrifice’ itself is rarely appropriate The 
practice, or custom or rite has extensive adhesions 
and nmnoious applications, its meaning in any 
particular instance is not always easy to disclose , 
1 ut its very sonousness makes an analysis of it 
deeply instructive for the study of social psycho 
logv 

1 lie fascination which human sacrifice has ex 
ercised over vaiious peoples at a relatively high 
stage of culture at once suggests that it must be 
a social reaction to some deep seated social senti 
meat The subject, as Westermarck s analysis 
shows, cannot be tieated any longer as a mere 
antiquarian horror On the contrary, it goes to 
the \trv heart of the permanent Drinciples of 
social life and organization Scientific ethics has 
to admit that the causes which produced human 
snouhee still exist, and that they produce results 
identical m substance, though differing m name 
Yet even here popular language preserves the 
ancient name in metaphor, whon it speaks of one 
man being 4 sac l diced’ for others, or of a horo 
‘sacrificing’ his life to save many Ihe modern 
consciousness reverts to the form of the primitive 
by omitting, as a rule, the 4 middle age ’ meta 
physical terminus ad quern, as expressed by the 
■word 4 to ’ But it shows a true insight m affixing 
to the preposition i arums social emotions and pre 
judicos which may have ultimately inspiied the 
4 sacrifice,’ such as fear, vanity, lust, or shame 
It is hardly necessary to examine, or to revise, 
the current theory of sacrifice {q v ) in general, for 
human sacrifice is only incidentally a sacrifice 
proper , that is, its essence is not, as a rule, either 
a gift or a communion The practice, again, 
however 4 brutal, ’ is hardly developed among the 
lower races It is only when a relatively high 
culture has been achieved, with its resulting sense 
of power, that the practice grows. As Wester 
rnarck says, 

•the practice of human sacrifice cannot be regarded os a 
characteristic of savage races On the contrary it is found 
m ich more frequently among barbarians and semi-civilised 
peoples than among genuine savages and at the lowest stages 
Of culture know n to us it is hardly heard of ’ 1 
For instance, it Mas know* in ancient India, 
1 MI l 430L 


Hebrew —See 4 Semitic * 

Indian (E A Gait) p 849 
Iranian (E Edwards), p 853 
Japanese and Korean (M He von), p 865 
Persian —See Iranian * 

Roman (It Wunsch), p 858 
Semitic (R A S Macai isti it), p 862 
Slavic (L IkOBR) p 805 
Teutonic (E Moqk), p 865 

Greece, and Italy, among the Celts Teutons, and 
Slavs the Semites and Egyptians, the early 
Japanese many African tribes, South Sea Islanders, 
some American tribes and particularly the Mayas 
and Aztecs Further, it was rarer in Vedic than 
m Brnhmanio India 1 Among the Africans it has 
been observed that 4 the moro powerful the nation 
the grander the sacrifice ’ 8 The Aztecs themselves 
did not adopt the practice until the 14th cent , 
two hundred years before the conquest , the sacn 
lices 4 rare at first, became more fiequent with the 
wider extent of their emmro , till at length almost 
every festival was closed with this cruel abomina 
tion 8 

From the legal point of mow every human 
sacrifice is a cct emonial murder As such, cases 
which are technically sacrifices cannot he treated 
differently from those which are not The ten 
dency, not only in historical writing hut in the 
thought and language of contemporary periods, yj 
to class all ceremonial murder as sacrifice Another 
qualification of human sacufice is that, like the 
maiority of all sacnhcial acts, it is generally a 
collective undertaking, when an individual exe 
cutes it, he is, as a rule, the representative of the 
community or at least of a class within it This 
fact sei ves to throw into relief the close connexion 
that is maintained from the earliest to the latest 
instances between human sacrifice and the retn 
butivo functions of the community Capital 

f iumshmcnt m its simplest and most primitive 
orm is a more or less unconscious act of social 
revenge The essence of all punishment is the 
satisfaction of resentment The principle of talio 
is the result of the organization of this funda 
mental moral impulse But before it is organized, 
and even m civilization on occasions when the 
crowd is master, and justice yields to mob law or 
lynch law, the passion of resentment is rarelv 
satisfied by any atonement save that of death' 0 
I here is such a phenomenon as a collective lust for 
blood, and, sociologically speaking, we hate a 
right to class together the behaviour of the Com- 
mune in the Revolution of 1789, and of the Aztecs 
in their systematized orgies of human sacrifice 
Cases like these show moral resentment as a per 
version, hut there seems to be little distinction 
between them and the cases of primitive social 
revenge Lastly, it was to be expected, and is 
1 MI i 485 f quoting authorities 

8 W Winwood Reads Savage Africa, London, 1893, p 52. 
Westermarck enumerates the areas in which human 
has been practised (1 485 f ). 

* W II Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, London. 
1848,1 65 
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proved by the facts, that the history of society up 
to quite recent times is characterized by a special 
sense of collective responsibility The belief that 
national or tribal distress or failure is due to 
national or tribal sin is very real It is a question 
whether the source of this powerful idea is to be 
found in the sum of individual selfish or self 
regarding impulses, the sum of individual desires 
to shirk individual responsibilities, or in the 
mutual imitation of elementary instincts of co 
operation However that may be, the whole 
history of human sacrifice is linked together by 
ideas of vicarious suffering, substitution, and re 
presentation no less than by its form of collet tive 
murder Throughout, we realize the extensive 
and normal application of the biologico social law 
that the individual is inferior to the race, and, as 
against the race or community, has no rights , ‘ it is 
expedient that one man should die for the people ’ 
(Jn ll w ) 

In that stage of culture when all social orgamza 
tion is religious, justice and worship are apt to he 
confused borne cases however, still show collec 
tive retribution Von Kotzebue with great insight 
observes of the Sandwich Islanders that they 
‘sacrifice culprits to their gods as we sacrifice 
thorn m Furope to justice 1 The ancient Romans 
aie said to have put coin thieves to death, as a 
sacrifice to Ceres Among the Hebrews the ban, 
or herem , was placed upon malefactors as enemies 
ofJahweh It was 

1 1 ronerly dedication to Jahveh The persons who were 
' do heated generally by a solemn vow to Jahveh were put 
to death freq lently by flro whereby the resemblance to an 
ordinary burnt offering was rendered still more apparent 
♦heir dwellings and property were also consumed by fire their 
lands were left uncultivated for ever Sich punishments 
were very common in the an lent world But in Israel, as 
elsewhere they were at the same time religious acts * 

For the human sacrifices annually offered to 
Baal in Rhodes, criminals took the place of the 
innocent victims who were previously sacrificed 
Here, no doubt as b razor notes 8 there is an actual 
substitution of individuals who are worthless, and 
therefore suitable for destruction Such cases may 
thus be accidental revivals, as it were, of an 
original punishment of oflcnders, an organized 
cultus having intervened 

The Mexicans included among the victims for 
their systematized human sacrifices criminals ‘ who 
weie condemned to expiate their crimes by the 
sacrifice of their lives’ 4 In lahiti the victims 
were ' either captives taken m war, or individuals 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests ’ * Com ersely, the Mexicans 
seem to have given all capital punishment the 
form of a sacrifice to their gods This at least is 
stated m connexion with the punishment of 
sorcerers whose practices were injurious to the 
community or individuals 6 

Westermarck recognizes the persistence of penal 
sacrifice 

• There is one form of human sacrifice which has outlived all 
others namely the penal sacrifice of offenders. This kind 
of human sacrifice is even found where the offering of animals 
4r lifeless things has fallen out of use or become a mere symbol 
For this is the only sacrifice which is intended to propitiate the 
deity by the mere death of the victim and gods are believed 
to be capable of feeling anger and revenge long after they have 
ceased to have material needs. The last trace of human 
sacrifice has disappeared onlj when men no longer punish 
offenders capitally with a view to appeasing resentful gods 7 

This form of human sacrifice, it has already been 

l 0 von Kotsebue, Voyage of Discovery, Eng tr , London, 
1821, iii. 248 , of. F Granger, Worship of the Romans, do 1895 
p 260 

8 A Euenen Religion of Israel, Eng tr , London, 1874-75, i 



* W Ellis, Polynesian Researches London, 1829 i 84ft 

* Bancroft, Native Races, San Francisco, 1882- 83, H 462. 
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suggested, is on the normal lines of the evolution 
of the custom, and is the hnal development of the 
original inception of the social habit It is not 
sacrifice, except in a large metaphorical sense 
One might urge that, even after the administration 
of justice has become altogether separated from 
religion, theie is no break of continuity — that m 
effect a new religion shows itself m the interval, 
and that capital punishment, or any punishment, 
is still a sacrifice to justice The difference is that 
no superstitious ideas cluster round the destruo 
tion of the criminal life, and that the justice thus 
satisfied is not a personalized power Wester 
marck s statement Jays stress on the death of the 
victim as propitiating the deity The deity thus 
being the personification of the moral feelings of 
the community repeats the moral, retributive 
impulses of the community He requires not a 
sacrifice but a just penalty Westermarck notes 1 
that * there can be no moral scruples m regard to 
a rite which involves a punishment regarded as 
just ’ But it would be a mistake to accuse of moral 
scruples the early ofterers of any form of human 
sacrifice All leligtous acts, however horrible, 
are ex hypothesi sinceie, and therefore untouched 
by moral scruple Pity and tenderness may, of 
course, attempt to inhibit the impulse, but this, 
bung identical with the feeling of duty, is self 
sufficient, whether m the individual or in the 
community 

The penal aspect of human sacrifice has been 
emphasized by the fact that Bonn civilized and ev en 
civilized societies have, for various reasons, been in 
the habit of practising * a severity which far sur 
passes the rigour of the lex talionis ’ * 1 ill quite 
recent times the penalty of death was prescribed 
for the majority of oftences m all civilized com 
in unities * Theie can be no doubt that the spectacle 
of capital punishment offered to the public in 
Lngland, for example till the last century, satisfied 
the same instincts as did the gladiatorial games of 
Rome and the sacrificial massacres of Mexico This 
seventy is connected with despotism or religion 4 
In either case, actB which may arouse the anger 
of semi divine or divine beings are punished with 
more seventy, because the community fears that 
the divine wrath may be turned against itself 8 
Tins has actually been made an argument for 
applying the death penalty to all offences llius, 
the Peruvians held that ‘ a culprit was not punished 
for the delinquencies he had committed, but for 
having broken the commandment of the Ynca, 
who was respected as God,’ and that, theiefore, 
the slightest offence deserved death® Fvery 
crime, in Hebrew theory, involves a breach of 
God’s law, and no punishment is too severe for 
the ungodly 1 These ideas were adopted by the 
Christian Church and by Christian governments ’ 7 

A link between the conception of the god and his 
offended holiness and the penal aspect of human 
sacrifice may be found in tne reason giv en for the 
sacrifice of criminals — that they are already hate 
ful to the god 8 Any such convenient inferior 
persons may, again, almost suggest the punciple 
of preventive sacrifice or penalty. On the Wave 
Coast 

‘ the object of human sacrifice seems to be to gratify or satiate 
the malignity of the gods at the expense of chosen individual* 
instead of leaving it to chance— the victims are In fact slain 
for the benefit of the communitj at large * 

A considerable proportion of cases may be re 
garded as founded on a nervous collective * sense 
of sin,’ which should perhaps he explained as the 
sense of responsibility in the making These form 

1 if 1 1 471 8/6 L 18ft * lb J 186 IT 

4 /ft L 193 f 5/6 L 194 

< Garcilosso de la Vega Commentaries of the Yncas, tr 
0 R Markham, London, J869-71 i 146 

1 ill i. 197 <*76 1 489 

* A. B Ellis, Ewe-epeaking Peoples , London, 1800, p 110 
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the tential feature in the panorama of human 
sacrifice and therefore icqutrc illustration 

I he tlnppewas sufleung from an epidemic, 
regarded it as a divine punishment for their 
wickedness The most beautiful girl of the tribe 
was set adrift m the river and allowed to drown, 
as a means of staying the plague 1 Similarly the 
Ihrotians sacrificed a boy to stay a pestilence 9 
Referring to the Hebrews, Philo of Byblus says 
It was the custom among the ancients in oases of groat 
danger, that the rulers of a city or a nation, in order to avert 
universal destruction should give the dearest of their children 
to be killed os a ransom offered to avenging demons. * 

In the Niger country, a young woman is sacrificed 
to take away the iniquities of the land As her 
body is dragged along ‘ in a merciless manner, as if 
the weight of all their wickedness were thus carried 
away ; ’ tho people cry, ‘ Wickedness 1 wickedness 1’ 
Sho is di owned in the nver * Another account 
speaks of two sacrifices, one for the land, the other 
foi the river 

Thus two human beings wero offered os sacrifices to pro 
pltiale their heat) n deities thinking that they would thus 
atone for tho individual sins of those who had broken God s 
laws during tho past y ear Those who hod fallen into gross 
sins during the past year— such as incendiarisms, thefts forni 
cations, adulteries witchcrafts incests slanders etc —were 
o\pcctrd to pay in twenty i ghfc i or 4J2 Os 7£d as a fine 

and this n oncy was taken into the interior to purchase two 
sickly persons to be offered us a sacrifice for all these abomi 
liable crimes # 

Tho Chukchi in 1814 sacrificed a respected chief 
to stay an epidemic which was destroying both 
men and 1 undoer® Tho sacrifice of every living 
crcat ui c lorn in the following spring, which con 
stitutt J tho ancient Italian liteof tho Ver Sacrum, 
was performed m times of peril or pestilence 7 
Human satnhto in cases of drought and famine is 
frequent 8 Win n unst asonable w eather threatened 
the ciops, the Peruvians sacuficed children 9 The 
people of Glint Renin, m case of excessive ram, 
askod tho lung 

to make juju and sacrifice to stop the rain Acco-dingly a 
woman was taken a prayer n auo over her and a message 
saluting the Rain God ] it in in no ith then she was clubl ed 
to death and put up in tile c\ ition tree so that tho rain might 
see In the same way lfl hero is too much sun so that theie is 
a danger of the crops spoiling Overami [tho kmgl ran sacrifice 
to the Sun God i® 

This instance is instructive It includes a plain 
connexion with the penal aspect of sacrifice, and 
also the later notion that the slain person acts as a 
messenger to the god 1 lie possibility of using 
sacrifice, not morily as an expiation, but as an 
expiation m advame— in other words, as a pre 
ventive — is also suggested How such rites may 
easily beiomc positive is well Rliown by another 
case from Great Benin Sir Kuhuid Burton saw a 
young woman 

‘lashed to a scaffolding upon the summit of a tall blasted tree 
and lenp devoured by the Uir^tv 1 usrards The people 
declared it to be a fetish or clnn i for bringing rain ll 
Sui li agricultural sacnlicos are common enough , 12 
they temT to become annual aud seasonal Wester 
niarck shows good reason for supposing that the 
victim is by no means always regarded as a 
representative of the corn spirit, as is argued in 
Frazer’s hypothesis 18 

Ancient Greeks, Gauls, Somites, and Hindus 
sacrificed human beings in wai, oithci to guard 
against ill success or to propitiate the divine being 

i R Dorman, Pnmitiv x Superstitions Philadelphia, 1881, 
p 208 

8 Pausanias, nc v lii 2 8 Eusebius Prcep Evana t x 40. 

4 Frazer <30* pt vi ‘ The Scapegoat, p 211 

* S Crowlher and J 0 Taylor, Banks of the Niger London, 
1869, p 343 f 

* F von Wrangell, Expedition to the Polar Sea London, 1840, 
p 122 f 

7 Festus de Verb Signrf ed 0 O Muller, Leipzig, 1839, p 879 

* See examples In Jf / i 443 f 

•A de Herrera Gen Hist , Eng tr , London, 1826-26, 
1L 111 

n>n Ling Roth Cheat Ben in Halifax, 1903, p 71 

li R F Burton Abeokuta, London, 1803, i 19 

W For examples sco Ml i 446-462 I* lb i 444-461. 


who had brought it about 1 How far tbe principle 
may be carried is illustrated by the Carthaginian 
sacrifice of two hundred chddien, when the city 
was in the last stage of siege 

The transition from the idea of securing the lives 
of the community by sacrificing the life of one man 
to the idea of propitiating a malignant supernatural 
power is naturally easy m such circumstances The 
people of Jaipur propitiated their god of battle by 
human sacrifice 

' On the eve of a battle, or when a new fort or even an 
important village Is to be built, or when danger of any kind Is 
to be averted this sanguinary being must be propitiated with 
human blood a 

Sacrifice after victory may, when the ideas of 
sacrifice proper have fully coloured the rite, bo 
regarded as a thank oflenng But revenge on the 
enemy, the fulfilment of a vow (itself connected 
with the impulse of resentment), or, further, pro 
pitiation, may m many cases inspire the custom 8 

An important feature of this vicarious atone 
ment, whether expiatory or preventive, is that the 
victim is not chosen at random He may be a 
worthless person, a criminal or outcast, diseased, a 
slave, or a young child , he may also be the choicest 
of youth, or even the king of the people Hie 
precise character of the person slam generally 
qualifies the meaning of the rite , a child, for 
instance, may be a substitute for Ins father , a king 
for his people , a criminal, similarly, represents 
the guilty soul of the community Westermarck 
has nghtfy argued that the victim 
is a representative of tho community which has Incurred tho 
anger of the god and is accepted asa substitute on tho principle 
of social solidarity * 

The atonement of Christ is conceived of as a 
sacrifice, and His personality as fully iq lesentative 

‘According to the Western Church Christ discharged the 
punishment due to the sins of mankind ai d proi ltmted the 
justice of his Father in his ca[ acity of a man as a represents 
tive of the human race , whereas in the East, where it was 
maintained that the deity suffered (though he suffered through 
tho human nature which he hod made his own) the idea of sub 
stitutlon could hardly take root since as Harnack (Hist of 
Dogma ill 812 f ) remarks, the dying God man really repre 
sented no one * The Greek Church regarded the death of Christ 
os a ransom for mankind paid to the devil and this dootrii a was 
also accepted by the most important of the Western father* 
although it flatly contradicted tbtlr own theory of atone 
ment * 

When men offer the lives of their fellow men in sacrifice to 
their gods they do so as a rule m the hones of thereby sav ing 
their own Hui lan sacrifice is essentially a method of life 
insurance— absurd no doubt according to our ideas but not 
an act of wanton cruelty When practised for the benefit of the 
community, or in a case of national distress it is hardly more 
cruel than to advocate the infliction of capital punishment on 
the ground of social expediency, or to compel thousands of men 
to suffer death on the battle Held on behalf of their country 
The custom of human sacrifice admits that the life of one is 
taken to save the lives of many or that an inferior individual is 
nut to death for the purpose of preventing the death of some 
t>ody who has a higher right to live Sometimes the king or 
chief is sacrificed in times of scarcity or pestilence but then he 
is probably held personally responsible for the calamity Very 
frequently the victims are prisoners of war or other aliens, or 
slaves or criminals that is } arsons whose lives are held in 
little regard And in many cases these are the only victims 
allowed by custom 8 

The execution of heretics, as such, is a culmina- 
tion of the social principle that the Godhead is 
deeply interested in the loyalty of the believing 
people Tho auto da ft is a true human sacrifice 
of the penal species , it might readily take on the 
character of sacrifice proper, as it probably has 
done in the analogous cases of Hebrew extermina 
tion of the heathen and Muhammadan destruction 
of unbelievers, though in Europe this character 
has not been emphasized 

When the principle that the death of one may 
save the lives of the community has become part of 

i Omar, d* Bell, Gall vl 16, Pausanias, rv lx 4 f., ix 
xvil 1.2K8W, Herod, vii 167 , Diodor xx 14 , N Ohevers, 
Medical Jurisprudent* for India, Calcutta, 1870, p 399 

“ ' distan, London, 1864, p 62 

, Diodor xx 66, A. B. Ellis. 
1887, p 170 ^ 
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the popular creed, voluntary sacrifice may be under- 
taken. Ancient Rome owed victories in battie to 
the cUvotto of heroesf such as Decius Mus. This 
devotional suicide was a religious act, and had a 

£ rescribed ritual. The harakvrt of the Japanese 
i certainly a sacrifice ; when committed at the 
funeral of a Mikado or of any dead person it is of 
the nature of an offering to the soul of the dead, in 
that foim which ensures that the dead shall have 
companions and attendants. The Chukchi and 
gamoyeds are curiously addicted to suicide; in 
fact, there is a suicidal belt across Northern Asia, 
including the Japanese. The Samoyed holds that 
the act is in itself * pleasing to God, who looks upon 
it as a voluntary sacrifice, which deserves reward.’ 
The Chukchi sacrifice their own lives m times of 
national danger or epidemic . 1 The sat\ of Hindu 
widows on the pyres of their dead husbands is 
repeated elsewhere, as in Uganda, the East Indies, 
Fiji, and the New Hebrides 3 Such sacrifice is 
analogous to acts of asceticism, and, like these, is 
often connected with the dosire for betterment in 
the world beyond the grave 
Human sacrifice was performed, also, to save 
the life of some particular individual. The 
Guatemalans resorted to it when all other means 
of cunng a sick person failed.® To-day in Morocco, 
if a child dies, the custom is to congratulate the 

Barents — ‘ Your child took away your misfortune .’ 4 

'he practice of sacrificing the first-born child 
seems to have been an article of ancient Semitic 
religion ; the origin of the Passover is most prob- 
ably to be traced to it . 8 The practice is found, 
more or less systematized, in Australia, China, 
America, Africa, and Russia.® Infanticide, at a 
stage of culture when all social custom is religious, 
naturally assumes the character of a ‘sacrifice.’ 
There may be various motives for the act, but 
only cases where there is a real substitution for 
the life of another person can be included under 
human sacrifice. Substitutional sacrifice for in- 
dividual benefit occurs in Central America, Pem, 
Tonga, Tahiti, the Philippines, India, the Dayak 
•buntries, West Africa, and Scandinavia. It was 
frequent in ancient Italy, and both Nero and Had- 
rian were beneficial ies of the rite . 7 

There is a curious practice, connected with the 
doctrine of the soul, of sacrificing an individual, 
generally a child, to remove barrenness from 
women. As Westermarck explains it, the failure 
to bear children ‘ is attributed to some god keeping 
hack the children which would otherwise be born 
m the due course of nature ’ The victim is a 
substitute.® 

Certain cases of child-sacrifice seem to suggest 
that the child, being in a sense a duplicate of the 
father, places the life of the father in danger * 
When the idea is arrived at that the person 
sacrificed is a gift to the deity, we are m the 
sphere of sacrifice proper. But this is clearly 
later than the penal conception and even the 
substitutional conception of the rite. The gods 
•of the Gold Coast require attendants : 


‘ The ghosts ot the human victims sacrificed to them are be- 
lieved to pan at once Into a condition of ghostly servitude 
to them, fust as those sacrificed at the funerals of chiefs are 
believed to pass into a ghostly attendance ’ i° 

The belief is rare, but, as applied to the service 

1 MI il. 284. * lb. U. 234 ff. 

* lb. L 454. *lb. i 457. 

8 Fraser, OW, pUH.p 175 ff.; see Ex 13? «, Mic 6?, Nu 18™ ; 
Kuenen, ii. 92. 

* R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, 
II. 811 ; P. Boas, 6th Report North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
London, 1890, pp. 46, 62 ; J. F. Lafitau, Mceurs des sauvages 
anufriguaint, Kiris, 1724, i. 181 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Religions 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff , ii. 679 , J. L Krapf, Travels, 
London. I860, p. 69 L ; OB>, pfc. lii. p. 188. 

7 JflL 464ft ez£L 467i. 

* ii. 1.460. 
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of the dead, is frequent. The type of it is the 
Hindu sail. Men require both wives and servants 
in the other world. India, probably even in 
Vedic times, and Central America are the chief 
areas of the practice of immolating _ wives and 
slaves or friends for the dead, but it is found all 
over the woild . 1 Blood-revenge in many cases is 
really a human sacrifice to the spirit of the 
murdered man 3 The completed levcnge is fre- 
quently believed also to safeguard the avenger 
from the malignancy of the unavenged dead. 
Such ideas are merely superimposed upon a 
practice originally inspired by the impulse of 
resentment. 

Other ideas, probably later than the institution 
of the rite, are the conception that the man 
sacrificed is a messenger to the gods ; and that he 
becomes, when sacrificed at or m a new building, 
a protecting demon of the place Probably the 
original intention was to protect the living from 
the risks incurred by occupying a site belonging 
to supernatural powers. This is seen in tho ease 
of sacrifices made at the building of bridges (q.v.) 
Human sacrifices to the powers of water, sea- or 
river-demons, are common enough, and folkloie 
is full of stones of them . 8 

Cannibalism {q v . ) is probably not to be i egaided, 
as Lotourneau regards it, as the original sin of 
mankind. 


‘ The cannibalism of modem savages,' Westermarck concludes. 
Is not ‘a survival from the flint infancy of mankind ’ nor is it 
representative of ‘ a stage through which the whole human 
race has passed ’ 4 

But there can be little doubt that pnmitive 
peoples, liko barbarous and even civilized peoples 
on occasion, practised cannibalism as an mfiequent 
habit. Now, according to one theory of sacrifice, 
the essence of this central act of worship is the 
provision of a common meal for the god and Ins 
worshippers A priori there is every reason to 
expect that the idea of cannibalism should be 
found in many cascB of human sacrifice The 
Central Amencans, especially the Mexicans, 
oilered the blood and the heart of tho victim to 
tho god. The priest cut open the breast, and 
tore out the heart. This was ‘ waved ’ as ail offer- 
ing to the Sun ; frequently it was placed with a 

? olden spoon in the mouth of the image . 8 The 
roquois, the Khonds and Ooryahs of India, tho 
Fijians, and peoples of the Gold Coast, had similar 
ritual and belief . 6 Cannibal meals, which possess 
a magical or religious character, satisfy the above 
definition of sacrifice, if the victim is slain for the 
purpose. The most inveterate followers of tho 
cult of human sacrifice, as it may truly bo called 
m this case— the Mexicans— ate poitions of tho 
human victims slam on their altars. The Mayas, 
Nicaraguans, and Peruvians did the same. In 
Nigeria, human sacrifice offered to appease the 
gods, or to avert misfortune, is not * considered to 
be oomplete unless either the priests or the people 
eat the bodies of the victims.’ In some parts the 
flesh is distributed among the entire population 7 
The practice is found m the Solomon Islands, 
Hawaii, and ancient India, always in connexion 
with a sacrifice. Two species of cannibalism are 
distinguished in Western Africa, the one a luxury, 
gourmandise, the other sacrificial, and in the latter 
the priests are the chief partakers . 8 
l Jf J 1 472 ff. *76.1.482 
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"The sacrificial form of cannibalism * says Westermarck, 
* obviously springs from the idea that a victim offered to a 
supernatural being participates in his sanctity and from the 
wish of the worshipper to trarsfer to himself something of 
its benign virtue So also the divine qualities of a man god 
are supposed to be assimilated by the person who eats his flesh 
or drinks his blood This was the idea of the early Christians 
concerning the huchanst 1 

Similarly tho eating of human flesh is in various 
panes supposed to have a magical and supernatural 
efl( < t The circle of these ideas is completed by 
the remarkable belief, found in the majority of 
races, that the flosh and blood of executed offenders 
have magical power The mere fact of a violent 
death, when imposed on a victim by corporate 
attion, is always impressive It is possible that 
wo have hero the psychological explanation of 
the magical virtues with which such human 
sarrihces are credited They are tho sign and seal 
of (ho sacred force of the community in action 

Westermaick linds, in criticism of trazer’s 
hypothesis, ‘no instance of an expiatory sacrifice 
lioing connected with a ceiemony of sin trans 
forence’ 8 The vncrxah saenhee of tho Khonds 
is a notable example of human sacrifice Its 
meaning is interpreted by 1 razer to be that the 
victim was a representative of the corn spirit and 
was sacrificed in order to ensure good crops, on 
tho principle chiefly of the resurrection of tho 
spin ( 8 *1 lio interpretation involves the assump 
lion that tho view of the mermh as a victim 
olloTccl to deity, the Farth goddess, lari Ponnu, 
is a late sophistication Macpherson notes that 
the mermh was sacrificed 
upon the occurrence of an extraordinary number of deaths by 
d sease or should very many die in childbirth or should the 
fl itks or herds suffer largely from disease or from wild beasts 
or should the greater crops threaten to fail , also whene\er 
any calamity occurred to the chiefs or their families 4 
1 rom this and other evidence, Westermarck con 
eludes that the theory of substitution accounts 
fully for tho rite, and that the hypothesis of the 
identification with the com spirit is arbitrary 0 
See, furthei , the * Indian * article, § 4 

Magical eflioacv is umvei sally attubuted to 
human blood, probably because it is human, that 
is, the blood of the lord of creation, who, as such, 
is not normally an article of food Human saci 1 
lice to the dead is sometimes for the purpose of 
supplying them with food • But this is obviously 
exceptional, just as the dead are themselves in an 
exceptional stato They are now supernatural, 
and supernatural (in the literal meaning) should 
be thoir sustenance There is no relic of canni- 
balism in the mermh sacrifice, but the principles 
of religious cannibalism are latent in it 

Anustoi worship it is possible, may often have 
led to the idea that a supernatural source of 
magical power may be secured by slaying cere 
monially a human, or indeed any living, victim 
If the dead are divine, new additions to the list of 
the divine can he mado by death The murderer 
has an option on the spirit of him he slays Blood 
thirsty priests and despots may at times have 
worked their murderous wills according to some 
such principle It is necessary to insist on this, 
as also on the satisfaction of the social lust for 
blood The latter certainly is to he seen in the 
mermh sacrifice , both the latter and tho former 
are as evident in the Mexican holocausts as they 
were in the auto dafi. 

1 he gods of Mexico were enhalocd with horror ; 
but the human sacrifices almost daily consummated 
to glut their malignancy were appreciated by the 
congregation as intensely as the gladiatorial com 
bats were by the populoco of Home In some cases 


»Jir/il 66Sf a ft i os 

* I'ra*tr GB 3 pt ▼ 'Spirit* of the Com and of the Wild * 
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the sacrifice was actually preceded by a combat, 
the victim having a chance of escape if lie succeeded 
in slaying all comers who cared to fight him on the 
pavement of the altar 

' Scarcely any author pretends to estimate the yearly sacrifices 
throughout the empire at less than twenty thousand, and some 
carry the number as high as fifty thousand 1 

Both Mayas and Mexicans prosecuted endless 
wars, with the principal object of obtaining victims 
to serve as sacrifices to their gods 8 A typical pic 
ture of such a sacrifice is supplied by that m honour 
of Tezcatlipoca, though the figure of this deity is 
usually mild and venerable 

‘ The man chosen to represent him [Tezcatlipoca] and die in 
his stead was a young captive of handsome person and illustrious 
birth During his captivity the youth thus doomed to play the 
fatal part of divinity was allowed to range the streets of Mexico 
freely, escorted by a distinguished train who paid him as much 
respect as if he had been indeed the god himself instead of only 
his living image Twenty days before the festival at which the 
tragio mockery was to end. that he might taste all the joys of 
thia transient world to which he must soon bid farewell he 
received in marriage four women from whom he parted only 
when he took his place in the last solemn procession Arrived 
at the foot of the sacred pyramid on the top of which he was to 
die, the saenfleers Buluted him and led him up the long stair 
case On the summit five of them seized him and held him 
down on his back upon the sacrificial stone, while the high 
priest after bowing to the god he was about to kill cut open 
his breast and tore out the throbbing heart with the arcus 
lotned rites But instead of being kicked down the staircase 
and sent rolling from step to Btep like the corpses of con mon 
victims the body of the dead god was carried respectfully down, 
and his flesh chopped up small was distributed among the 
priests and nobles as a blessed food * 

The details, however, are too numerous to add 
to the account The problem chiefly considered 
hitherto has been that of the dying god Certainly, 
in the case of the victims to Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilo 
pochtli, Huixtocihuatl, and Centeotl, theie was 
repiesentation of the deity Whether 1 razer’s 
explanation can be accepted is, however, doubtful 
It is noteworthy that of the Nicaraguan human 
victims it is stated that ‘ they w ere supposed to 
bocome deihed after death, and to exercise great 
influence over the affairs of life ’ 4 lhe Mexicans, 
again, sacrilictd men with white hair and white 
faces during eclipses of the sun , the Tlnscaltecs 
sacrificed albinos during eclipses of the moon \ 
Bancioft conjectures, whatever the original sig 
nihcation of the human sacrifice, that finally the 
body, whose essence regaled the god, and whose 
accidents were participated in by priests and 
people, was regarded as the remains of a divine 
feast, and therefore sacred food , that religious 
anthropophagy degenerated into on unnatural 
appetite for human flesh 6 He is desirous of ex 
plaining the extraordinary popularity of these 
sacrifices They certainly may be regarded as 
including a recrudescence of cannibalism More 
significance, however, is to be attached to the 
holiness acquired after death Apart from the 
factor of substitution and penal sacrifice, this ap 
pears to be most important Accordingly, the 
sacrifice may be said to have tho character of a 
nte intended to make gods by slaying men All 
men, animals, and things ‘offered up* become ipso 
facto endued with magic energy 7 But this char 
acter is itself not primary Hindu theory speculated 
on the nature of the essence of sacrifice Some of 
the conclusions throw light on the picsent subject. 

According to the Aitareya Brahmana, the gods 
killed a man for sacrifice. But the part fit for an 
offering, the medha , passed into a horse, which 
thus became meet for sacrifice The gods killed 
the horse, but the medha passed into an ox, and 
subsequently m the same way into a sheep, a goat, 
and the earth. The medha stayed longest in the 
goat All those animals from which it passed are 

1 Presoott, i 69 8 Bancroft ii 420, 740, 745 

* Frazer, GB*,ptr vol 1 p 92 f , from Brnsseur de Bour- 
bourg, ill 610ff , see Bancroft, ii 819 (T iU 422. 
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unfit for sacrifice, and therefore their flesh is not 
to be eaten When the medlut entered the earth, 
the gods surrounded i$ to prov ent its escape There 
it turned into rice, and therefore rice is now sacri 
heed 1 

According to the Kctliki i Purdna, slaying at a 
sacrifice, even of a man, is ipso facto no murder 8 

The Taittmya states that the mstitutor of the 
sacrifice, when slaying a man, immolates Virnj 
Virai was the first male created by Praj&pati, and 
was the father of mankind Prom lum is produced 
the male for every sacufice 

* The form of a man is like that of Vlr&j tha type of the ani 
mated creation By the immolation of the man is Vi raj in mo* 
lated Now VirfiJ u food, and therefore through Viraj is food 
obtained 8 

With regard to the difficult problem of * repre 
senting’ the god, a case m point is given by the 
Taittmya For the purut>amedha, human sacri 
fice, the Taittmya enjoins that to a deity of the 
Biahman caste a Brahwana must he sacunced , to 
a deity of the K^atnya, a Ksjatnya 4 Possibly the 
due to lepicaentation is in the practice of periodic 
god making A man, and a particulai kind of 
man bung made by sacrifice into a deity, it is 
natural that his attributes should be repeated at 
the next sacrifice Thus a particulai god is rt 
created periodically When,latei his incarnation 
is regirded as a victim, the victim retains the 
characters of the god See, further, the ‘ Indian 
article 

Often the choicest specimens of humanity are 
required foi human sacnfue ‘1 he death of the 
righteous makes atonement’, 8 here moral worth 
is requutd The KahLd Parana enjoins that tin 
victim must he free from physical detects and un 
stained by ci ime , nor may it be a female B Tie 
case of slaves malefactors, and diseased persons 
has already been noted 

Vicarious atonement becomes vicarious m a 
secondary sense, when another person is sactificcd 
instead of the original victim In Fastcrn Africa 
a freeman guilty of causing a conflagration close 
to the ' chosen abode of the deity is liable to bo 
•flered as a sacrifice to the god who has been 
annoyed but be may redeem his life by giving 
up one of his slaves to be offeied in Jus stead 7 
Annuals, again certainly have figured largely as 
substitutes for human victims 

According to the Israel te s notion Jah\ eh In his clemenc) 
permits the soul of ti e an mal sacrificed to take the place of 
that of the sacriflcer No transfer of guilt to the animal sa n 
fleed takes plac e the blood of the latter ib clean and remains 
so as is evident from tl e very fact that this blood is put upon 
the altar, it is a token of merrj on Jahvehs part that he 
accepts it Nor can it be asserted that tha animal sacrificed 
undergoes the punishment in the place of the transgressor 8 

Ffhgies, lastly, may take the place even of bread 
and fruits of the earth as substitutes for the human 
victim In Malaysia, dough models of human 
beings, actually called ‘ the substitutes,’ are offered 
to the spirits 9 buch substitutes occur in all parts 
of the woild, and in the majority of its organized 
religions 

Literature —Oh xix in B Westermarck s Origin and 
* Development of the Moral Ideas ixmdon 1906-08 (i 484-476) 
is the standard account of the subject The art meutions the 
chief sources of facts A E CRAWLEY 


HUMAN SACRIFICE (Chinese) - Unlike 
many nations of ancient or even modern times, such 
as the Aztecs, or Dahomana, the Chinese have had 
no regular system of human sacrifices, offered to the 
deity or forming a part of their idolatrous worship 
Their altars have never reeked with the blood of 
1 R&jendrol&la Mitra, Indo Aryans London 1881 ii 77 
a /6 ii 107 *i6 92 108 f 
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the brute creation, much less with that of their 
fellow man We have no lecord of holocausts of 
victims being offered up at the shrines of their 
dei tics b lesu is no doubt offered m the rites of wor* 
ship, but the animal or fowl is already slaughtered 
ana dressed befoie being brought to the altar, and 
is offeied as food might be to a man — it partakes of 
the character of an oblation, instead of that of a 
sacrihce lhe type of deities, ve of deified human 
beings, is more tnat of mild or benevolent gods or 
goddesses 1 here is no equivalent of the Indian 
Kali , there is nothing like the ponderous car of 
Jagannath leaving mangled remains of crushed 
humanity in its course The fierceness of the 
Chinese gods is developed m the direction of the 
destruction of demons, they do not tlmst foi 
human blood and do not require to be appeased 
by the offering of it 

Notwithstanding all this, there arc indications 
to be found in Chinese history of a feeling m the 
Chinese mind that High Heaven may be piopiti 
ated by the shedding of human blood , for several 
instances occur of human sacrihce being suggested 
at least Ono of the most notewoithy was m the 
time of T ang (1766-1753 BC), the founder of the 
Shang dynasty We are told by the great historian 
bstl ma Ch ten and by others that, as m the land of 
I „ypt m the tune of Joseph, seven years of drought 
prevailed lntliehmpiro leading to a tomblefamme 
To such extremities did matters come that it was 
suggested that a human victim should ho ollerod 
as a sacrihce to appease Heaven and bring down 
the showers of much needed ram I he Lmperor 
T ang said ‘ If a man must be a victim, I will bo 
he and prepared himself for the sacrifice Ere the 
prayer he ollerod was finished, the ram fell in heavy 
showers on the parched land for hundreds of miles 1 

The Scythian custom of slaying the wives and 
attendants of dec eased chieftains and others high 
in rank or social position was in vogue m ancient 
l lima A time honoured custom of burying wealth 
and valuables — gold silver precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, etc — with the deceased lasted 
long Wives, concubines, and slaves were also 
looked upon as the property of their lords and 
masters, and Bhared the same fate as the other 


possessions thus interred , for, with the anthropo 
logical conceptions of the Chinese with regard to a 
future state of existence, the life beyond the grave 
was supposed to be almost a counterpart of this 
life , and, since such articles and persons were 
necessary for the happiness and comfort of the liv 
ing, it was thought that they wore equally ucces 
sary for the dead, and that those who had passed 
into another state of existence would suffer and 
harbour resentment unless freely supplied with 
them The dram upon the resources of tho people, 
owing to the enormous expenses entailed by the 
grand funerals, was such that a gradual process en 
sued of substituting less costly articles for the rich 
wares and precious things, so that articles of no 
real value took the place of the original offerings m 
most cases , and, in the same way, the substituting 
of imitation men and women has replaced the un 
molation of human beings at the obsequies of the 
great and wealthy 8 We have m the Book of 
Mencius 8 a passage which shows that wooden 
images, ‘ the semblances of men ’ were used to bury 
with the dead We are told that in ancient times 
bundles of straw imperfectly representing men were 
taken to the grave and interred with the deceased 
to serve m the next world as his attendants 
Later on, after the advent of the Chow dynasty 
(1122-249 B c ), wooden images ere substituted for 

l See J Macjfow&n A History of China London, 1897 p 29, 
or any other standard history of the country 

• See J J U de Groot, Religious System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff vol 0 ch viii • 
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them Those had springs which caused them to 
move probably m imitation of tho movements of 
men 1 It is stated that later on came the practice 
of burying living persons with the dead Confucius 
asiribed this to the invention of the wooden images , 
but it is more probable that the human sacrifice to 
the manes of the deceased was the original form, 
and the straw and wooden images were substituted 
for the more cruel custom, as was the case in Japan, 
where clay images were substituted about the timo 
of the Christian era for the human victims, 8 Images 
are now made of a bamboo framework and covered 
with colourod paper to represent human beings, 
olothed m accordance with the station in life of those 
they are supposed to represent These are carried, 
as in the case of the late Lmpress Dowager, in the 
funeral procession and burned It is believed that 
they are thus transmitted to the spirit world and 
there wait upon their supposed lords and masters 
I his practice of sacrificing living human beings 
to tho manes of the departed who occupied high 
positions when alive was common, as may be 
gathered from the occasional refeiences to it in 
Chinese liteiature 1 he silences concerning it have 
also been considued as corroborative of the prac 
tice , for, being common, it is sup] osed that refer 
ence was made to it only under exceptional circum 
stances * I lie custom appears to have been in 
dtgenous among the Chinese and not imported 
from Tatar sources as Biot 4 and even someCnmese 
have thought to be the case 

I he l hinese Herodotus Sail ma Ch len mentions 
the first instance wo have on record, when a rulei 
Wu, of the Ism State made 60 people ‘follow the 
dead [Dnko Ch ing] into the next world 8 A 
nephew [Duke Mull] of this prince had 177 sacri 
hcod at his death Among these were three 
brothers i ut into the grave with the cofhn of the 
Duke 0 1 heir fate is deplored m the songs of the 

State included m the am lent Chinese Classic, the 
Km* 7 , or ‘Book of Poetry ’ 11ns was in 620 
11 c 1 Hundreds polished at the royal funerals, and 
scores at those of c fluers and nol fes in antiquity 
I he philosopher Micius, who lived about the 3id 
cent B O , inveighing against extravagant funeials, 
informs us of tins 8 At the death of the Great 
Tsin bln Hwang, the builder of the Gloat Wall 
and the destroyer of the books, all the women in 
Ins harlm who had borne hun no sons were shut 
up m his tomb (209 « 0 ) 8 * There is some reason 
for believing that human sacrifices occurred at the 
c onstruction of the Great Wall 10 
In tho Ch un Ch tu, or ‘ Spi mg and Autumn 
Annals,’ of Confucius and m the two Commentaries 
on them, the Iso ( huan and Ku Liang , mention is 
made of some cases Two instances were m 639 
and 529 B C respectively, and in neither case was 
it at funeral rites that the immolation took place 
In the first the Viscount of Tsang was sacnficed 
instead of an animal 11 by the people of Chu, to awe 
some wild tnbos in the east The Minister of War 
inveighed against this sacrifice of a man, a ruler of 
a State, to ‘ an unlicensed and irregular spirit ’ In 
the second case the heir of the State of Ts ai, after 
the destruction of that State, was earned by the 
victors to their own State of Tso and sacuhced on a 
1 J Lems Chinese Clatsies, Hongkong 1801 72 vol it bk 
i pt i. oh 6 And note 
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mountain— one would suppose as a thank-offering 
for the victory gained 1 — again instead of an animal 
In the Tso Chuan it is stated that living persons 
w’ere interred with the dead ruler Duke Wan of 
bung (587 B c ) 3 Another oase is mentioned in the 
same work where, out of gratitude to a king for his 
clemency to his father, a son buned two daughters 
with the sovereign * Another, a servant, dreamed 
that he carried his ruler up to heaven and later m 
the day he lifted the dead body of this same ruler 
out of a privy and was buried with him (580 BO) 4 
Again, in 502 b c we lead of hve men being 
buried alive at the death of a feudal ruler of the 
btate of Chu 8 It is stated m the ‘ Annals of Wu 
and Yueh’ 8 (oh 2) that a crowd of men weie, by 
a tuck, pressed alive into the mausoleum of a 
princess in 510 b C In a number of cases these 
entombments woie disapproved of by the people 
In another of the Chinese ( lassies, the Li K i, oi 
‘Book of Kites accounts are given of two pro 
posals to bury the living with the dead In ono 
cone the widow and steward of the deceased, a 
giandee of the btate of lsai, proposed that, to 
provide for tho dead man when ill m the next 
world, some persons should he sent to minister to 
him Ills youngei brother, who was a disciple of 
Confucius, said that it was not proper to do so, hut 
suggested that if it must he done the widow and 
steward should be the poisons to bo sent This 
pronouncement settled tne matter, and no one was 
sacrificed 7 The other case was that of a son who 
refused to carry out his fathei s injunctions to burj 
his two concubines with him m the same cofiin 8 
there is a similar case where directions weie given 
by a dying man that a favourite concubino should 
he buried with him though ho had previously 
directed that she should he mamed again * lhe 
son obeyed the earlier order A Queen Dowager, 
who loved a minion, commanded that he should 
be buried with her, hut, being reasoned with, 
yielded to persuasion and gave up the idea (309 
B c ) i° The Pimce of Wu (514-490 b c ) sacrificed 
a laige number of men and women at the death of 
a favourite daughter m order that they nughf 
accompany her u In the Han dynasty (206 B c - 
A D 25), certain tombs of punces of the Wei btate 
(334-286 b C ) were opened In ono a hundred 
dead bodies wore found — all women with one ex 
coption — probably intended for the deceased’s 
harlm m the spirit world u In another grave two 
bodies were found To come later down in history, 
wo find that this practice was specially maintained 
by the latnr Liao dynasty which luled over 
Noithern China (A D 927-1 12o) 13 
It will thus be seen that throughout Chinese 
history there are indications of the prevalence of 
this custom One instance was m A D 054 when 
the first Lmperor of the After Chow dynasty 
(A D 951-960) gave orders for a simple funeral foi 
lumself, and on no account was any one to be 
injured in connexion with it 14 

We find notices also of sacrifices to the spirits 
of Nature, as, for instance, in A D 1130-31 at the 
siege of a city in the North of China when the Km 
invaders tore out the heaits of twelve prisoners 
and offered them as a sacrifice for a change of 
1 Bk x year xl 0 (Legge, v 631, 632, 633, 6351 
®Bk \llf year il (Legge, v 841 847). 

» Bk. x year xiii (Legge v 643 64i)i 
4 Bk viii year x (Legge, v 873 3-4). 

» Bk xi year iv (Legge v 747, 748) 

8 See de Groot ii. 419 726 

7 SUE xxv 11 (1886) 181 1 8 Ih 188 f 

3 Legge, v 826 828 

De Groot, iL 729, quoted from ch. iv of ‘The Contending 
States.* 

B JR AS (N Oh Branoh) new ser , xiL [1878] 15 note 
1® De Groot, ii 728. quoted from ‘The Miscellanies oi the 
Western Metropolis, oh vL 
!■» lb il 782 

14 Parker, in China Review, xxv [1900-01] 259 
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wind 5 1 * * or, again, we read of a maiden being 
sacrificed to a river-god.* 

In the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1387), women 
were buried with the Mongols who ruled the 
empire then.* In the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1368- 
1044) the custom was extensively practised 
during the first hundred years, the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth Emperors being honoured m this 
way with 38, 10, 4, and 7 victims respectively. It 
was also the rule in the case of princes. This 
went on until the Emperor Ying Tsnng (t A.D. 
1464) abolished it for lus own funeral, though he 
sacrificed several women at his brother’s death. 4 * * 
The late Manchu dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) at first 
also practised this, at all events during the reign 
of the first Emperor Shun Chi (A.D. 1644-81). 
There is no evidence to show whether the later 
sovereigns sanctioned it.® 

It has been thought that the Chinese practice of 
placing figures of men in an avenue leading to 
the tomb, as at the Imperial tombs, had its 
origin in human sacrifice. 0 Isolated cases occur m 
which the Chinese offer to the manes of a man 
killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a 
portion of his body. 7 ‘ Human sacufices are said 
to have taken place in the building of a silk-fila- 
ture at Soochow.’ 8 It was also and may still be 
the custom for new furnaces in potteries m the 
Kiang-si Piovince to be conseciated with the 
shedding of a child’s blood. This sacrifice is done 
secretly, and it is supposed to prevent accidents or 
evil influences One of the aboriginal tribes in 
China is said to offer one of their own number 
every year as a sacrifice to their dog-idol.® 

Closely akin to the sacrifices of the living to the 
dead is a species of sati sometimes practised in 
China, when the widow publicly commits suicide 
to follow her dead husband to the grave. 

Even in recent tunes, prisoners or slaves have 
been buried under bridges, city-gates, and public 
buildings. A case occurred in 1900, when one of 
the leading officials sacrificed a gaol-bird to Ins 
drum when starting for the wars. 


LnuuTD&B.— ' This is cited in the footnotes 

• J Dyer Ball 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Greek).— It has often 
been observed that the Homerio poems contain 
hardly any allusions to human sacrifice. A re- 
markable exception occurs in II. xxiii. 175, where, 
after sacrificing four horses and two dogs on the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus, Achilles crowns the 
ceremony by slaying twelve Trojans, doubtless 
to serve as the thralls of Patroclus in the world 
below, just as the horses and dogs were required 
to minister to other needs. The sacrifice in ques- 
tion is one of a class which is often represented in 
early civilizations (Tylor, PC* i. 458 IF. ), and is best 
illustrated by the acoount in Herodotus (iv. 71) of 
the funeral of the Scythian kings, when cooks, 
grooms, butlers, and others of the royal household 
were strangled and buned in their master’s tomb. 
The rite was, of course, based upon the belief that 
the dead continue in the world of spirits the same 
•xmrse of living as they have followed on earth ; 
but, though the belief itself prevailed extensively 


i JR AS (N. Oh. Branch), new ser , xlL 18, note. 

• H A. Giles, Chines* Bsog Diet.. London, 1398, no, 855 
(cf 678), quoted in E. Faber, HUt of China, Shanghai, 1902, 
App D. 

» See quotation from Ha Twanlin in de Groot, ii. 487 f 

4 See quotations from Chinese works cited by de Groot, it 
738 f., also China Review, *. [1881-82] 71. 

• See de Groot, iL 784 1, 0. L. J. de Guignee, Vovaaet, 

Paris, 1808. ii 804. ^ 

8 See China Review, v. [1876-77] 859, note 

7 See ib. U. [1874-75] 889. A case was recently mentioned 
in one of the weekly papers. See also Giles, Chinese Bwg 
•Wet , no. 642, quoted in Faber, Hist, of China, App D. 

8 JRAS (Ch. Branch), new ser., xxxv [1903-04] 123 

• J. H Gray, Chma, London, 1878, u. 306 See also under 
date a.d. 843, China Review, xxvL [1900-01] 192. 


in the Homeric age, the proceeding of Achilles was 
such as to provoke from the poet the unusual com- 
ment, * evil was the deed thUt lie contrived.’ Some 
critics have laid it down -that the Homeiio religion 
was succeeded by a period of joyless and gloomy 
supeistition, in which piacular offerings first be- 
came customary. Although there is some measure 
of truth in tins view, it is equally important to 
observe that, so far as human sacrifices are cop- 
cerned, the Homeric poems stand upon the same 
level as the rest of Greek literature, wliich is 
representative of an advanced stage of ethical 
development, and consequently condemns as un- 
worthy of Hellenic enlightenment the offering up 
of human lives to appease the wrath of an offended 
deity. The sacrifice of human victims on Btated 
occasions is regarded as abaibarian practice (Soph, 
fr. 122), evidenced by the cruel exposure of Andro- 
meda and Hesione, who were rescued by Greek 
heroes, and the savage rites of the Taurie priest- 
hood (Eur. Iph. Taur. 465). The Phoenician 
Molech, •who was honoured by the sacrifice of 
children (Plut. de Ser. num. vind. 6, p. 552 A), was 
regularly identified with Cronos, Whose primitive 
tyranny was overthrown by the milder dominion 
of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Koscher, a 1501 ff.) M s- 
chylus (An 158) calls the sacrifice of Ipl.igenia 
lawless; Pauaamas (vu. 19 8) recoids that the 
Delphic oracle referred to the recurring sacnfico 
of a youth and a maiden at the precinct of Artenus 
Tnclaria in Achaia as Btrange oi foreign ; and 
Pelopidas (Plut. Pclop. 21 ), when ordeied to sun llice 
a maiden as a condition of success in battle, shrank 
from so horrible and barbarous an expedient. 

Yet, although literary sentiment professes to re- 
pudiate human sacrifice as incompatible with the 
spread of Greek civilization, the prevalence of the 
custom in the pre-lnstoric age is attested by the 
persistence of its appearance in the heioic legends 
which poetio tradition has preserved. These 
legends provide material which enables us to sur- 
vey the conditions applicable to human sacrifices. 
It ia generally admitted that many of them were 
piacular in character ; that is to say, they arose 
from a conviction that the anger of a divine power 
had been incurred by some act of impiety, that 
the well being of the community was imperilled in 
consequence, and that the life of one of its members 
must be surrendered in expiation of the guilt. 
Recent investigations support the conclusion that 
no single formula is adequate to cover the varying 
circumstances in which recourse was had to human 
sacrifice. Thus, the rites connected with the peri- 
odical expulsion of evil, where the victim assumes 
the character of a scapegoat, have not yet been 
traced to a single source ; and it must be recog- 
nized that in many cases it is impossible to discover 
precisely how the worshippers believed that their 
offering would be gratifying. Yet the desire to 
appease an enraged deity or to prevent his jealousy 
by timely precautions, when there may be a risk 
of infringing his prerogatives, is frequently indi- 
cated as an impelling motive. 

It might happen that the wrath of heaven was 
declared by some special manifestation of dis- 
pleasure, such as the occurrence of a drought or 
a pestilence, or the interposition of some unusual 
obstacle to the successful issue of an undertaking. 
Thus the sacrifice of Iplngenia was demanded be- 
cause the detention of the Greek fleet at Aulis by 
contrary winds was a sign of divine anger (JSsch. 
Ag. 198 ff.). Similarly, the sacrifice of Pol yxena 
on the tomb of Achilles was urged by Neoptolemus 
as a means of obtaining favourable winds for the 
return from Troy (Eur. Hec. 638 ff.). 1 Both of 
these incidents belonged to the tradition of the 

l The developed story e'tows a conflation of two motives— the 
duty o t offering- a preliminary sacrifice to a sea-god (see art 
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Epic Cycle, the sacrifice of Iphigema being related 
in the Cypna, and that of Polyxena m the Iliu 
perns, but authority is scarcely needed to con 
vince us that these and similar legends are handed 
down from time immemorial, and testify to the 
primitive beliefs of the race An echo of the legend 
of Aulis, possibly combined with an attempt to 
astnbe an Onontal character to the practice, is 
mesuved m the story i ecorded by Herodotus hi 
119), that Mcnelaus, when detained in Egypt by 
ad verso w eatliei conditions, sacrificed two Egyp 
tian boys as expiatory victims Yet another 
illustiation may be found m the story of Sinon 
(Verg A! n n 11611 ), and an example taken from 
historical times shows how deeply rooted was the 
superstition which required extraordinary sacn 
fices before a departure on an important voyage 
Agesilaus, about to embark at Aulis on his ex 
pcdition against Persia, dreamed that a human 
sacrifice was inquired from him , but, since such 
an act would have been abhorrent to the spirit of 
the times, lie was content to offer up a hind in 
memory of Agamemnon’s sacrifice (Plufc Ages 6) 
When the subjects of Athnmas were afflicted with 
a drought the king received information that an 
oracle required him to sacrifice his children Phnxus 
and HelJe , and lie was about to comply with this 
command when the children were miraculously 
lescued by tlioir immortal mother Nephcle, ana 
dispatched on their famous journey over the sea 
on the back of the ram with the golden fleece 
(Apollod I lx 1) When attacked by famine and 
pestilence, the Athenians, in obedience to the 
command of an old oracle, slew the daughters of 
Hyacinthus on the tomb of Geriestus the Cyclops 
(ib III \v 8) 

Usually, however, the dangor which calls for 
so exceptional a remody is an approaching conflict 
with a foreign foe In the Hcraclidve of Euripides 
(404 tf ), Demophon, pieparing to resist an Argive 
invasion, after ho had refused to surrender the 
children of Uciacles, was warned by the sooth 
sayers that it was essential for him to sacrifice to 
Puseplione a maiden of noble birth Similarly, 
when Thebes was beleaguered by the army of Ad 
rastus and Poly mces, liresias demanded of Creon 
that he should sacrifice Ins son Mencoceus in order 
to plocato tlie hostility of Ares, which Cadmus 
had incuired by slaying the dragon (Eur Phven 
911 fl ) Other instances are taken from the 
legendary history of Athens Erechtheus, when 
at war with b leusis, was promised success, if ho 
would sacrifice one of his aaughti rs (Apollod III 
x\ 4) A similar story was rolated com eimng the 
three daughters of Leos (./Elian, Var Hist xn 28), 
and the devotion of King Codrus saved Athens 
when he learnt that his death was a necessary 
condition of the defeat of the Laccdcemonian in 
vaders (I ycuig 84 ff ) 

I he general impression which we receive from 
Greek literature is that in historical times human 
sacrifice was obsolete, and it comes as a surprise 
to read in Plutarch that Ihenustocles, before the 
battle of Salanus, was duven by the pleasure of 
public opinion to consent to the sacrifice of three 
Pei sian captives m honour of Dionysus Omestes 
(Pint Ikemist 13) Grote, it is true, dismisses 
the story as a fiction (iv 479 a ), and it ib obviously 
of such a kind as a later age might have invented 
by way of scandalous embellishment for a famous 
chapter m the annals of the past But, whether 
it is credible or not, we are at least entitled to draw 
from it the inference that there were not wanting 
m the classical age those who still cherished a 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, and were 
prepared to advocate a resort to it m seasons of 

Aciiilmm) before embarkation and tlCt of providing s deceased 
hero with the appropriate mortuary gifts. 


supreme danger. The conclusion is in agreement 
with the other available evidence. Before the 
battle of Leuctra, Pelopida^ dreamed that he was 
warned by a spirit in a vision to sacrifice a fair- 
1 Laned maiden, if he wished for victonr m the 
approaching battle (Plut Pelop 21) A serious 
contention ensued between the mends of enlighten- 
ment and those who would have him obey the 
warning But a fortunate accident released the 
general from his dilemma, for a quick witted 
seer, catching sight of a chestnut filly, winch had 
separated from the herd and charged into the 
ranks of the army, cried out that here was the 
very victim whuh the infernal powers required 
Equally characteristic is the account given by 
Pausamas (iv 9 3-10) of a similar incident in the 
First Messenian War, which makes it clear that 
even at that early date Greek sentiment, while 
fearing to disobey the express injunction of an 
oracle, was only too ready to take advantage of 
any pretext for declaring that the sacred command 
had been fulfilled 

But there is incontroveitible evidence that, 
under stress of calamity, religious fears were too 
strong to be held entirely in check by the growing 
hatred of superstitious barbarities Thus wo read 
that, in the course of his famous purification of 
Athens, Epmiemdes the Cretan caused one or two 
youths to be sacrificed (Athen 602 C , Diog I aert 
l 110) Moreover, several authorities state (eg 
schol Austoph Jbg 1130) that ceitnin out( i&ta 
were maintained by the Athenians at the public 
expense, in order that, if a plague or a famine 
attacked the city, some of them might be sacnficed 
as scapegoats (KaOdppxiTa, <f>appa,KoL), and so the 
taint of pollution might bo removed Noi was 
the practice confined to occasions of extraordinary 
calamity, for there are other examples, wluiii 
establish that in certain cults human victims were 
sacrificed annually or at regular intervals It has 
been inferred with reason from a statement of 
Pausamas ^vm 38 7) that a rite of this kind was 
celebrated in honour of Zeus Lyucus on the sum 
mit of Mt Lycoeus m Arcadia as late as the 2ri|* 
cent AD (if Porphyr de Abstm u 27 , [Plat J 
Minos, 316 C) At Halos in Ihcssaly, Xerxos was 
infoimed that the eldest son of the royal stock, 
which traced its origin to Athamas, was under a 
tabu to keep away from the town hall, or, if lie 
was caught.attcmpting to enter it, he must be sacn 
ficed at the altar, and that many had perished 
m this way (Herod vn 197) Every year in 
Rhodes, at the festival of Cronos, a condemned 
criminal, who had been kept back for this purpose, 
was led outside the gates of the city, ana put to 
death , and something of the same kind took place 
at Salanus m Cyprus, m honour of Aglauros, the 
daughter of Cecrops (Porphyr de Abstm n 64) 
At the temple of Apollo m Leucas, a criminal was 
thrown over the cliff into the sea every year as a 
scapegoat , but the severity of his fall was miti 
gated by attaching live birds or feathers to his 
body, and men waited m small boats for his de 
scent so as to rescue him and convey lum awa^ 
from the island (Strabo, 453) The festival of the 
Thargelxa , which was celebrated at Athens in the 
middle of the summer, was the occasion of the 
performance of a similar rite Although the evi- 
dence is not altogether free from doubt, it seems 
tbat two victims, one representing the male citi- 
zens and the other the female, were led out of 
the city as scapegoats and stoned to death (Har- 
pocr 8 v <jxj.pp.oK6t) The sacrifice of a scapegoat 
at the same festival is also attributed to the 
Iomans of Asia Minor (Hipponax, fr 37) 

The question of origins is too intricate and 
obscure to be discussed here, and cannot profitably 
be examined, much less solved, by the light of 
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the Greek evidence alone. Moreover, tho Gieek 
examples, whether ntual or mythical, have been 
contaminated and disturbed by successive accie 
tions of advancing thought, and do not usually 
supply typical illustrations of primitive belief 
Wlnle tne extraordinary sacrifices show clear 
traces of the piaeulai motive, those which occurred 
at regular mteivals are less clearly outlined, and 
can perhaps be satisfactorily explained only by 
being brought into comparison with the lelunous 
observances of the most backward races Thus, 
it has been contended that the ceremony on Mt 
Lycoeus was originally the cannibal feast of a 
wolf tribe, and that, whenever the human victim 
is a captive or a foreigner, the origin of the ritual 
may be looked for in the feast of a totem group 
(Wit Smith, in EBr 9 xxi 138) 

It will have been observed that there is very 
scanty evidence for the continued existence of 
human sacrilice as an ordinary practice of tho 
most civilized communities of ancient Greece If 
wo put aside the conseivatism of remote and lural 
distnots, and the influences likely to have been 
exeitcd by Oriental cults the survival of tlicso 
cruel nttb was baldly tolerated by public opinion , 
and, where it was not entirely suppressed, it was 
mitigated by the selection of victims fiom the 
lowest class of criminals Thus, humanitarian 
Hcmples were soothed with the reflexion that 
divine justice requited the extinction of those who 
were no longer worthy to live But, wherever it 
was found practicable the rigoui of primitive 
superstition was softened by the substitution of 
a symbolical blood shedding or of a non human 
victim It may be that in some casos, as has 
recently been maintained (barnell, CGS 1 03), 
human sacrifice was not the primitive fact, but a 
development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic 
animal, when tho significance of the latter was 
misunderstood Nevertlu less, it is certain that 
the Greeks themselves believed in the substitution 
of an animal surrogate, and the evidence relating 
to the fact of siuh substitution is too strong to he 
neglected entuely 

1 he flagellation of Spartan boys at the altai of 
Artemis Oitliia is declared by Pausamas (in 16 
10 , see, however, Iraztr m lor ) to have been m 
stituted by Lycurgus in place of the older custom 
of lulling a man who was st lee ted by lot A 
cm lous passage in Turipuks {Iph laur 1458 IF) 
pioves th it in the templo of Artemis lauiopolos 
at Hal e on the S L coast of Attica it w is 
customary at the annual ceremony of the lauro 
polia to lead a man m tin guise of a victim to 
the altar, and to scratch Ins neck with a svvoid 
sufficiently to let tho blood flow I he substitution 
of an animal foi a luunan victim is familiar to 
every one from the legend of Iplugema, and many 
analogous cases might be quoted (Plut Parallela 
35, p 314 C , Pausan ix 8 1, etc ) When tho 
sacrifice of an Athenian maiden was required to 
stay a famine, a certain F mbaros promised to give 
Jys daughter, but dressed up a goat in her place 
and sacrificed it at the altar ( Par am l 402) 
AShan {Nat An xu 34) records an ex (raordmaiy 
ceiemony which took place at Tenedos in honoui 
of Dionysus the Man slayer A cow which had 
recently calved was tended like a woman in child 
bed, and her calf was shod m buskins ( *60opvoi ) 
and then struck down before the altai But the 
man who had used the axe was publicly stoned 
and forced to make his escape to the sea, where 
presumably he was ceremonially cleansed Some 
of the details recall the well known rite of the 
Bouphonta (Frazer, GB Z , pt v vol n p 4ff), but 
that the calf was the substitute for a human 
victim seems to be established by the statement 
of Porphyry (de Abstm u. 55) 
vol. vi —54 


LnriuTUttK — P Stengel in Net is Jahrb f Phxlol oxxvU. 
11883] SOI 379, and the name writers Dxe gnech hultusalter • 
tumet * Munich lb98 p 114 ff , O Gruppe, Uriech Mythol u 
Iteligwnsgesch ,do 1906 p. 922 ff , L R Faruell PUS i [Oxford, 
1896] 88 ff J E Harrison Prolegomena, Caml ridge 1903, 
pp 90-114 A Lang Myth Kxtual. and Biligivn Louden, 
1899, i 256-264 , J G Frazer, GBt, do 1900. Ui 122 If 
GB 8 pt. Hi (do 1911) p 161 f E B Tylor, PC* do 1901 
i 458 ff , U 880-406 , E Weatermarck MI, I (do 1906] 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Indian) -In this 
article the expression ‘human sacrilice’ is used to 
include not only propitiatory ottermgs to a god, 
but also all cases of the immolation of human be- 
ings, whether voluntary or otherwise in further 
ance of rcligiouB oi superstitious objects 

i. References to the subject in Hindu religious 
books — I he Altai ey a Brahnutna to the luyvoda 
describes (vii 13-18) how a certain king vowed 
that he would sacrifice las lust born to the water 
O od Varuna, if that deity would bless him with a 
son One was born in aue course, but the king 
hesitattd to fulfil las vow — until the boy had 
grown up, when he inn away from home to 
escape the fate m store for lain lhe king was 
afflicted with dropsy as a punishment for not sacn 
being lam At lmd a Biahman waspeisuaded to 
sell his son as a substitute Has youth was tied 
to a stake, and w as on the point of being immolated 
to appease Vaiuna when lie recited certain saend 
verses, whereupon some otlici duties mtoivencd, 
and he was released 

It has been argued that as the vi tun escaped tills story 
dots not prove tiat the custom of offering human saerili ts 
actually existed and tt at the rite was n crtly swill olual 15 it 
the whole story loses its point u less a real s i riflte halt c i 
intended It is m< roover in a cor la ce with a custom wl li 
was p it a stop to bv the British Goi eminent nlj ft c< nturj nf, > 
in Bengal where Hindu women wc ro in 11 c hal it of consigi g 
thur first boru babes to the Uai ges in fulfilment of si 1 r 
V >WS 

The above story is an instance of the saenfioo of 
cluldien m the fulfilment of vows Anothci fonu 
of human sacrilice was the puiu^amnlha, which 
was cclcbiated for the attainment of Mijicmaiy 
over all < ioat< d beings, and at which eltvt u human 
liomgs and eleven bmen cows weie oflered up 
1 he ceremony is dentubed in the White Yajur 
Veda, of which the Vdj is tniya Samhita opens with 
versos intended to sent as mantra s (cliaims or in 
cantations)for ofleringof human sacrifices Vanotis 
gods are enumerated, with the kind of victim suit 
able for each such as a priest foi Biahmt, a 
musician for the divinity of music, and a fisher 
man for the gods of nvcis (l ~\n ) Further 
details are contained in tho Paittinya (m 4) ami 
s itapatha Br Altman an (xm 0) 1 as well as m the 
8 tnf Mi/ana(x\ l 10-16) and I ulan t brautu bulras 
(x\xvn f ) 

In the Satapatha Brahrnaqa it is Btate 1 that the victims are 
to be let loose afterbeing conscciated I ttl iswork is of an uch 
later date The earlier records clearly coi U nplate the actual 
slaughter of the vi< tin s an 1 tho ac oui t of the nte given n 
the Satapatha Brahma na itself can hi explaint 1 only on tl o 
hypothesis that it w as a modification ol a prior nte lu wluch 
human beings were immolated 

lhe aivamedha , or hoise sacrifice for the attain 
ment of wealth, also required the immolation of a 
human being { batapatha Brahmana XIII in b § 5, 
etc , see Lggeling, bBL xhv p \\\ix f ) ami 
human sacrifice, though repiob ited, is mentioned 
m the Mahabhdrata (e q , u 626 11 , 861 fl ) 

The Puranas and 1 mtras, which were compiled 
in very early mediaeval times contain fnquent 
references to another rite requmng the immolation 
of a human victim I his was tho natabth, or 
human sacrifice to the goddess Ghandika, a dark, 
herco, sanguinary divinity who is lepresented in 
the most awful forms, garlanded with a string of 

l These passages are quoUd at length by R Mura in his paper 
'On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India, JASBe vol xlv [ 187(1 J 
pt i. p 76 
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human skulls, besmeared with human blood, and 
holding a skull m one hand and an uplifted sabre 
m the other In the K&hlcd Purdna 1 it is said that 
•by a human sacrifice attended by the rite* laid down Devi 
(the goddess » * Ohao<jik&) remain* gratified for a thousand 
j ear* , and by the sa< nfloe of three men one hundred thousand 
years Bj human flesh the goddess K&ra&khy&s consort 
Bhairava who assumes my shape remains pleased three thou 
sand years Blood consecrated Immediately becomes ambrosia 
ai d since the head and flesh are gratifying therefore should 
the head and flesh be offered at the worship of tbe goddess The 
wise should add the flesh free from hair among food offerh f,s 
Minute details are added regarding the ways m 
which, the times when, and the places where, the 
rite should be celebrated 

Having placed the victim before the goddess the worship per 
should adore her by offering flowers sandal paste aud batk 
frtq lently repeating the inantra appropriate for sacrifice 
Tt en fat ng the north and placing the victim to face east he 
sho Ud look backward and repeat this mantra O man 
through my good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim 
therefore I salute thee thou multiform and of the form of a 
victim Thou by gratifying Ohai)<Jikli destroyest all evil inci 
lent* to the giver Thou a victim who appearest as a sacrl 
flee meet for the Valfqavi hast my salutations Victims were 
created by the self born himself for sacrificial rites I shall 
slaughter thee to day, and slaughter as a sacrifice is no murder 
ll us meditating on that human formed victim a flower should 

I e thrown on the top of its head with the mantra Om Aiili 

II rl li Nrliii Then thinking of one s own wishes, and referring 
t tl e goddess water should be sprinkled on the victim There 
after the sword should be consecrated with the mantra O 
sw rd thou art the tongue of Ohapdikk and bestower of the 
region of the gods Black and holding the trident thou art like 
the last dreadful night of creation born fierce of bloody eyes 
and mouth wearing a blood red garland salutations be to 
thee The sword having thus been consecrated should be 
taken up while repeating the mantra Aih huih phat and 
the excellent victim slaughtered with it Thereafter carefully 
sprinkling on the blood of the v lotim water rock salt honey 
aromatics and flowers it should be placed before the goddess, 
and the skull also with a lamp burning over it should bo placed 

I efore her with the mantra Om Airfi Hrirh Sriih Kamliki. 
tl ou art gratified with the blood Thus having completed 
the sacrifice the worshipper attains rich reward 

In the fifth act of the MdlatinUidhava by the dramatist Bhava 

II ti (fl o a d 600) is a vivid description of the attempt of an 
Aghori (<7 v )to sacrifice the heroine to Oh&muud& aforinof Kali 

2 Former prevalence of sacrifices to Kftll — 
I ht*e tdntnk sacrifices to Kftll or Chandikft were 
foimerly common They wore freely offered in the 
clays of Marftthft rule , and m Western India there 
are many temples at which such sacrifices weie 
c onimon only a century ago The victim was taken 
to the temple m the evening and shut up , and m 
the morning he was found dead, the dread goddess 
having ‘ shown her power by coming in the night 
and sucking his blood * 

Ihe great Saiva temple at Tanjore contains a 
shnne of Kftll where a human victim (a male child 
purchased for tho purpose) was sacrificed every 
I riday evening until tho advent of British rule 
led to the substitution of a sheep There aie other 
temples in Southern India where similar sacrifices 
were formeily common At the famous shnne of 
Dftnte^vau in Bastar it is said that m A D 1830 
upwards of twenty five men were immolated by 
the Rftj& on a single occasion Sleeman, writing in 
1844, says that a ceitam chief m the Central 
Provinces once & year sacrificed a Brfthman to the 
goddess 4 The Br&hmans of the Deccan used to 
sacrifice an old woman on the occasion of the Rftift 
of Satfiras annual visit to the fort of Partftbgarn 
According to Sir John Malcolm, the Karftdi 
Brfthmans annually sacrificed a young Brfthman at 
Poona This class of Brfthmans long remained 
under the suspicion of being addicted to human 
sacrifices, using poison to effect thoir ends when an 
open sacrifice would have been too dangerous In 
N Che vers’ Report on Medical Jurisprudence, 
written m 1854, it is said that 

• there are strong reasons for believing that there is scarcely a 
district in India in which human sacrifice is not still practised 
occasionally as a religious nte ' 

W Ward writing in the early part of the 19th 

1 A translation of the whole chapter on the subjeot was pub- 
lished by Blaquiere in Asiatic JRess&ches, v [1797] 871 ff 

4 Rambles and Recollections, London, 1841, 1 61 


cent , mentions various places in Bengal at which 
human sacrifices were offered 

The discovery of these murders 'n the name of religion is 
made by finding the bodies with the heads cut off near their 
images [of KSJij and though no one acknowledges the act, 
vot the natives well know that these persons have been offered 
In sac rifice 1 

In the noith east of India human sacrifices to 
Kftll were very common Ihe Koch king, Nar 
Nftrftyan, who ruled in the IGtli cent , is said to 
have immolated 150 men on a single occasion, 
and some of las descendants earned on tho practice 
until the early part of last century It appears 
fiom the Hift fqhm that in Koch Bihftr persons, 
called bhojis, sometimes offered themselves as 
victims Iiom the time when they announced 
that the goddess had ealled them, they were treated 
as privileged persons They were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at 
their command until the annual festival came 
lound, when they were sacrificed to the goddess 1 
More frequently, however, tho victim was either 
a person kidnapped from a distance, or a traveller, 
or some person found abroad after midnight 

In the Jamtift paiganas, human saenfit es to Kali 
were offered annually As in Koch Bill ir persons 
frequently volunteered themselves as victims If 
the would be victim, or bhoge khdora , weie deemed 
suitable, the ltajft would present him with a golden 
anklet and allow him to live as he chose, compensa 
tion for any damage done by him being paid from 
the royal treasury But his enjoyment of these 
pnvilcges was very shoit On the Navami day of 
the Durgd Puja, the victim, after bathing and 
purifying himself was dressed m new attire, daubed 
with red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked 
with garlands Thus arrayed, he sat on a raised 
dais in front of the goddess and spent some time 
in meditation and the repetition of mantras He 
then made a sign with his finger, whereupon the 
executioner, after uttering the prescribed sacrificial 
mantras, cut oil his head, which was placed before 
the goddess on a golden plate The lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such Kandra Yogis as were 
present, and the royal family partook of a small 
quantity of nee cooked m the blood When 
voluntary victims were not forthcoming, persons 
were kidnap] ed from outside tho State In 1832 
four persons were thus taken from British territory, 
one of whom escaped and gave information As 
the Rftjft refused to deliver up the culprits, and as 
this w as not the first offence, Ins dominions were 
annexed 

In the Tikha Kalpa a MS work found in the 
Manipur State library, it is said 

Human sacrifices axe to be made after the royal consent has 
been obtained on the occasion of public calamitlee such as war 
or for the purpose of obtaining great wealth A Brahman 
or a woman should never be sacrificed Neither should one 
sacrifice his own body as then he will be guilty of the sin of 
suicide A brother a father a son a wife s brother a sisters 
son a maternal uncle none of these should be eaenfleed nor 
any one who is acquainted with the Vedas or has renounced 
the world or is a student or belongs to tbe royal family An 
enemy a sick person an eunuch one who is infirm or has 
defects or soars should not be offered The victim should be 
bathed and properly decorated and then brought before th 
goddess The person offering the sacrifice should turn his face 
towards the north and the victim should face the east. Water 
should be sprinkled on the victim and the following mantra 
uttered ‘O goddess living on the golden mountain I offer 
this sacrifice to thee ! He is good and stout and without blemish. 
I bind him to a poett I offer this sacrifice to remove my 
misfortune O goddess, accept him t Although I kill him, 1 
give him salvation 1 u 

Thia is clearly another version of the nte pre 
senbed in the Kdhkd Purdna 

In modern tunes the sacrifice of human beings 
has been replaced by that of animals — chiefly 

i History Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos*, Lon 
don, 1816 it 86L 

3 similar liberties were allowed to prospective victims in 
audeot Babylon and in Mexico (GBK pi iii [London, 1911] p 
118t, pt v [1912] vol 1 p 288, vol 11 p 02f 
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buffaloes and goats— but some families, whose 
ancestors offered human victims at the Duiffd and 
Kali Pujds, now sacrifice, in lieu of a living in fin, 
an effigy, about a fSot long, made of dried milk 
(Lhira) 

3. Sacrifices by aboriginal tribes in north-east 
of India —The gods whose favour it was desired to 
obtain in the rites ordained in the Vedas were 
genuine Aryan deities, and their worship, with the 
attendant sacrihces, was probably brought by the 
Aryans from their earlier settlements beyond the 
coniines of India The terrible goddess wnose cult 
is described in the Purdnas and Tantras is, how 
ever, a comparatively recent addition to the Hindu 
pantheon It is believed that her worship and the 
bloody orgies with which it was attended vere 
adopted from the religion of non Aryan tribes, 
with whom the Hindus came into contact on the 
north east frontier of India It is, therefore, not 
sui prising to find the immolation of human beings 
common in that locality, not only among Hindu 
lzed tribes like the Mampuris, Kochs, and Jaintias, 
whoso practices have already been described, but 
also amongst those that had only partially, if at 
all, come under its influence Tno Kachan kings 
offered annual saenhees to thou sacred swoid, 
taking as victims Hindus of any caste but the 
Bnlhman, who weie kidnapped for the purpose 
from other parts Brahmans officiated at the 
ceremony, and the heads of the victims wero 
thrown down a masonry well In the llajmala, 
or chronicles of the kings of lippeia, it is related 
that a king who ruled m the hist half of the 16th 
cent offered up some slaves as a sacrifice to the 
4 fourteen gods, 1 but the offering was not accepted, 
and the c/wntai, or high pnest, announced that 
Mah'Uleb, or Siva, had ordered the immolation of 
the best commanders of the army The king 
accordingly saenheed eight of lus chief captains 
His successor, it is said, on two occasions defeated 
tho Muhammadans, ami sacuficed the prisoners to 
the 4 fourteen gods ’ Mention is also made of a 
king sacrificing three human victims to biva, when 
praying for a son, and of another, when defeated 
% the Muhammadans, offering a Chandftl boy 
to Bhabaclmn Among the wild tribes of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, such 
sacrifices piobably still occur, though it is naturally 
very difficult to obtain definite information regard 
ing them 

The Chutiyfts were still more addicted to human 
sacrifices, the object of their worship being Kes&i 
Khati, the eater of raw (human) flesh, whom they 
now identify with Kali The officiating priests, or 
dcorts, were memboisof the tnbe and not Brfthraans 
The sacrifices were offered on regular occasions, 
and also to avert special calamities, such as cholera 
smallpox, and drought. After the subjugation of 
the Chutiyas by the Ahoms, some four centuries 
ago, they were permitted to continue their ghastly 
rites They were usually given for the purpose 
criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment , but, when none such were available, 
particular clan was expected to produce a victim, 
and in return certain privileges were granted to it 
When a woman of this clan became pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to ascertain the sex of 
the child If they predicted that it would be a 

a the mother was carefully tended, and the 
was anointed, as soon as it was born, with a 
paste made of turmeric and a kind of pulse When 
necessity arose, a volunteer was called for, and (it 
is said) was usually forthcoming , if not, a victim 
was taken by force For some time he was kept 
at the temple and fed sumptuously, until in 
sufficiently plump condition to suit the supposed 


! taste of the goddess He was then shaved, anointed 
with the same paste as at birth and adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments, and was conducted 
before the imageof the goddess Here he prostrated 
himself and was promptly decapitated by the bar 
deon, or high priest The head was added to a 
heap of skulls that were piled in view of the shrine 
Victims were taken only from amongst the juvenile 
members of the clan As m other cases, persons 
who were deformed, or bore any scar or blemish, 
were regarded as unfit to be victims 

The offering of human sacrifices to Keafti Khati 
was common also in Nowgong, where the victim 
was usually some stranger who had come for 
purposes of trade He was kept in close custody 
for about a fortnight, and was then led out, decked 
with flowers and jewels, and decapitated As soon 
as this had been done, the spectators fled headlong 
down the lull on which the shrine stood, to avoid 
being devoured by the hungry gods and goddesses 
The sacrifice seems here to have been oilored, not 
in order to obtain some imaginary benefit for the 
worshippers, but rather with a view to providing 
food for the sanguinary goddess and so escaping her 
unwelcome attentions themselves 

The same idea of gods requiring human blood 
is found among the KhSsis, who believe m the 
existence of snake gods called thlen When a thlen 
takes up its abode m a family, there is no means 
of getting rid of it So long as it is supplied at 
intervals w ith its favourite food, the family prospers 
and grows rich , but, when it feels the want of 
blood, sickness breaks out and misfortunes become 
frequent Some human being is then murdered, 
ana the hair, the tips of the fingers, and a little 
blood from the nostrils are taken and oilored to the 
thlen The belief is that the demon appears m the 
form of a snake and devours the body of the victim, 
which is mateiialized from the poitions thus 
offered Murders due to the picialenco of this 
superstition still occasionally come to light 

This idea of a family spirit that needs human blood and 
afflicts the family with misfortune if its era* lug is not satisfied 
exists also in other parts of India and is believed to have been 
the cause of a murder committed in the year 1908 in Ghot& 
Nagpur The victim a boy of 12 was found lying with his 
throat cut and some grains of uncooked rice were seen in the 
wound showing that ho like animals destined for sacrifice had 
been made to swallow rice immediately before he was killed 
The murder had apparently been committed at a shrine of hill, 
where the body was found If so tho ease may mark a transit ion 
stage between the entirely non Aryan practice of the Khiisis 
and the rites laid down in tho K&hka Puraiya. 

4. Sacrifices by Dravidian tribes —Human 
sacrifices weie once very common among the 
Dravidian tribes of the ChotS. Nagpur plateau 
With the Khonds they were so frequent and 
notorious m the eaily days of British lule that 
officeis were deputed by Government to investigate 
the facts with a view to preventive action, ana we 
have m their reports a full account of the practice 
as it obtained among the members of this tnbe 
Human beings were ottered up by them to Tail 
Pennu, the earth goddess, to avert misfortune and 
disease, to obtain success in war, and especially 
to ensure good crops Ihe victim, 01 minah, was 
acceptable to the goddess only if he li id been 
purchased (usually from the Pans, a weaving and 
cnrainal tnbe, who procured children for the 
purpose from the plains), or was the son of a victim, 
or had been dedicated as a child by his father 
Khonds in distress sometimes sold their children 
for victims, 4 considering the beatification of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the beatification 
of mankind, the most honourable possible ’ The 
victims were often kept for years before thoy were 
sacrificed They were regarded as consecrated 
bemgs, and were treated with extreme affection 
and deference TIimt were commonly sacrificed 
about the time when The chief crop was sown On 
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the day before the ceremony, the victim was dressed 
in a new garment and led with music and dancing 
to the sacred grove, where he was tied to a post, 
anointed with oil, #At (clarified butter), and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers * A species of reverence 
which it is not easy to distinguish fiorn adoration* 
was paid to him throughout the day The crowd 
danced round the post to music, and, addressing 
the earth, said 1 0 goddess, we oiler this sacnfice 
to you , give us good crops, seasons, and health ’ 
1 he orgies were kept up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
procession round the village On this occasion, as 
on the previous day, there was a great struggle to 

S et some relic from Ins person, such as a lock of 
is hair, a particle of the turmeric paste, or a drop 
of las spittle He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve 
I he olhciatmg priest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the flesh from the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched The flesh 
was carried oil to the different villages, where part 
was offered to the earth goddess, buried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the householders Each man buried 
his piece in his favourite hold The remains (head, 
bowels, and bones) were burned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre The ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laid as paste on the houses and 
gianaries, or mixed with the new coin to preseive 
it from insects 

Our authorities represent the menahs as victims 
oth red to propitiate the eaith goddess , but 1 raver 
points out that the flesh and ashes of the vn tun 
wero evidently thought to possess ‘a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crops to grow, quite 
independent of the indirect efficacy which it [the 
sacrifice] might have as an ottering to secure the 
good will of the dt lty ’ 1 

1 radices very similar to those of the Khonda ha\ e been 
noticed by Davis and Needham amorqc ^rious Moi Kolold 
tnt os in the N&trft Hills and on the 1 atkoi Someth ies the 
flesh is buried in the flel is to ensure good crops, and sometimes 
Ute victim is tied up and burnt to death in the Jungle which is 
to \ o cleared for the next joara crops. The same tribes also 
regard a human sacrifloo as very efficacious in warding off 
disease or ensuring victory in battle The victim may uo a 
si ue a prisoner of war or some one purchased for the j urpoge 
lloth sixes are equally suitable In the North of the l/jper 
Ohlndwin district in Burma it was formerly the custom to 
sacrifice bovs and girls at a big festival in August in order to 
get good rice crons The victims who were usually small 
< hildron were purchased from the unadministered territory A 
rope having been placed round his neck the victim was takon 
to the houses of all the relatives of the purchaser At each 
house a finger Joint was cut off, aud ail persons in the house 
were smeared with the blood They also licked the Joint and 
rul l ed it on the cooking tripod The victim was then tied to a 
post in the middle of the \ illage and killed by repeated stabs of 
a 8 pear the blood from each stab being caught in a hollow 
bamboo to he used afterwards for smearing on the bodies of the 

S urchoser’s relatives The entrails were then taken out and the 
esh romov ed from the bones and the whole was put in a basket 
and set on a platform near by as an offering to the god After 
the l lood had been smeared on the purchaser and his relatives 
who danced and wept meanwhile, the basket and its contents 
were thrown into the Jungle a 

Among other Dravidian tnbes who immolated 
human beings may be mentioned the Bhumij, who 
kidnappod children and sacrificed them at the 
shnne of their goddess Rnnkim The Bhuiyas 
had a goddess named Thahur&m Mai, to whom 
similar sacrifices were ofiered , in 1868 an obnoxi 
ous official was slam by them, and his head offered 
to this deity During the rising of the Mund&s in 
1900 a constable w as killed, ana it is said that Ins 
head was out off, and his brains offered as a sacnfice 
to the local demons The Bhogt&s of Bhaufirpahftr 
formerly offered up a human being, at stated 
intervals, to the bees which infest the rocks there, 
i OB ®, pfc. v voL i p 260 

JORR Grant Brown, ‘ HumonOacrlfloos near the Upper 
Ohlndwin,* in Journal of the Burma Heteareh Society, vol L 


and to which supernatural powers are attributed, 
lo this day the local aborigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain Raia at night, owing to the 
survival of the belief that travellers are liable to 
be caught for sacrifice Ihe Barbaras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
sacnfices Before starting on a journey they used 
to bury a child in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their bullocks over it Sometimes, 
m order to cure an illness or obtain some desired 
end, they decapitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and spnnkled its blood over an idol 
5. Head-hunting — Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the G&roa and many tribes of N&gas wore formerly 
head hunters , and they often made raids on eacli 
other solely m order to obtain heads, which were 
brought home in triumph to the village and hung 
up on a tree there Among the Angftmi N&gas 
a man was not allowed to put on the full insignia 
of a warrior until lie had taken a life It was not 
necessary for the victim to be a man killed m 
battle , a child or an old woman speared from an 
ambush served the purpose equally well The 

E ractice has been put down in Bntish territory, 
ub it is still in vogue among the independent 
tribes on the frontier Its origin is perhaps due to 
the belief that persons whose heads aie taken 
become slaves of the captor in Ins future life 
The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed m or after a battle, or buried 
them under the steps of their king s palace But 
m their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved, it was merely a barbaious method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies 
6 Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc — 
There is a superstition cuircnt throughout India 
that buried treasure becomes the pioperty of 
demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur 
pose, and the demons are believed to have a special 
paitiality for the blood of a pregnant woman , but 
nowadays they have to bo satisfied with that of a 
buflalo, a goat, or even a fowl Rivers also ail 
often thought to lie inhabited by demons It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast 
flowing river will not stand until the nvei spirit 
has been appeased by the ofleung of human blood 
Captain Clive, wilting m 1828, says that the Rftna 
of Mew&r, before crossing the Main river, invari 
ably caused an individual fiom a particular tribe 
to be sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
thrown into the river There is a wide spread 
superstition that large buildings require the burial 
of human beings in the foundations to make them 
safe When impoitant public works are in pro 
gross, rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed that lives are needed for this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in danger of being taken as victims 
A few years ago a girl was killed under the orders 
of a local landholder and buried under an embank- 
ment which had given way several tunes, in ordeju 
to render it immune from further injury by gods 
or demons About the year 1780, when the gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post hole, and the post 
was thrust down upon him, so that lus blood 
gushed up at the sides He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about tne place, 
inflicting evil on all who came near, thereby con- 
tributing to the defence of the town 
There is a very general belief in the efficacy of 
human blood to produce any desired result In 
Sibs&g&r in 1854 a man decapitated the young son 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, m order to 
effect the recovery of his own child, who was ill 
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with fever A similar act was committed m 
Muzaffarnagar in 1870 by a childless woman, who 
hoped thereuy to obtain a son In the same year, 
at the instigation of a Hindu conjuror, a Musaim&n 
batcher, who had lost his child, killed a neighbour s 
child, and washed his wife m its blood, in order 
that her future children might be healthy Three 
similar cases occurred in 1009, one in the United 
Provinces and two m the Nftsik district of Bombay 

7. Killing 1 the king.— In The Golden Bough it is 
shown that primitive races in different parts of 
the world have a practice of killing their king 
Among these races the king was believed by his 
subjects to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was dependent on his preserving 
these poweis unimpaired It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age A 
custom of this kind once existed in Callout, wheie 
the zamortn, or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
his throat m public at the end or a twelve years 
reign But by the 17th cent the rule had been 
modified At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kill the 
king If he succeeded, the crown would be his 
reward , but, as the king was suirounded by his 
guards the chances of success were very small 1 
The old A horn custom winch required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur 
vival of the same class of ideas, the victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch 

8 Religious suicide —The idea of religious 
suicide, t e of sacrificing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to the Hindus We have already seen 
how, in the north east of India, people sometimes 
offered themselves as victims at tne shrine of Kali 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Conti al Provinces where annually, until 1824 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to be 
the abode of K&l Bhairava, the consort of Kali 
J)evi, who fed on human flesh 3 Expiessions occur 
in various religious books which countenance the 
practice of suicide, and rules are laid down for the 
rite It was still quite common m the eaily part 
of last century It was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or painful 
and incurable disease It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred nver, such as the 
Ganges, especially at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such aa Allahabad Tubem, or Sagar Island, he 
would thereby acquire merit that would redound 
to his advantage in his next birth The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablutions 
and repeated certain mantras , and then sprang from 
a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
vessels tied to his limbs, winch dragged him down 
when they filled with water It was considered 
auspicious if a crocodile earned him off before he 
died from drowning Another favounte method of 
^ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheels of the huge car on which the image Jagan 
n&th at Puri is dragged once a year from the 
temple in which it is usually kept to a garden 
house about a mile away Sick people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred nver In 
former times, if death were long m coming, they 
frequently starved or drowned themselves , and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back 

l A New Account of the Baft Indus by Captain Alex 
Hamilton who travelled in India from 1688 to 1723 reprinted 
In Pinkerton ■ Voyages and Travels (London, J811), vfii 374 
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9. Saff —But the most common and best known 
form of religious suicide was that, commonly known 
as satt, of widows who allowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus 
bands Such suicides weie frequent among all 
the high castes, and were especially common m the 
families of R&jput chiefs In many cases the act 
was entirely voluntary, but sometimes the unfortu- 
nate widow was subjected to a good deal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend tne pyre 
Satt was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829 , and the example thus set was followed 
some years later by the rulers of the Native States 
Isolated cases, however, still sometimes occur In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil and, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death 1 Her act was applauded as that of a 
devoted wife by many Hindus, even among the 
educated classes How this practice came into 
vogue it is difficult to say There is no mention of 
it in the Vedas , but, from the belief that the wife 
who thus immolated herself accompanied her hus 
band to the other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas which led the Ahoms to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kings 
and great nobles, and the Khongi Nfigfts to decapi 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their predecessors’ obsequies In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholesale holo 
causts of women 

10 Offering one’s own blood — In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of offering 
one’s own blood to Kali This is referred to in the 
Knlikd Purdna as an acceptable May of propiti 
ating the goddess, and it is still common among 
Hmau women When a husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is made that, on the re 
covery of the patient, the goddess will be propitiated 
with human blood The vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Dw gd Pujd, or at once m some temple of 
Kali The wife or mother, after performing certain 
ceremonies draws a few drops of blood irom her 
breast with a nail outter, and offers them to the 
goddess 

Litiraturi — F M Muller A no Skr Lit London 1860 
p 408 B , A Hlllebrandt IiU.ua lUt (QIAPi il 2 [1897]) p 158 
H H Wilson Essays on the Eel of the Hindus do 1861- 
62 , IL 247 ff , A Weber Ind Strci/en Berlin, 1868-79. 1 64 ff . 
J Eggelln? SBE xliv [1900] xxxiil ft W Crooice, PR* 
ii 167 ff , N Chevers, Medical Jurisprudence m Bengal 
and the North Wettem Provinces Calcutta 1864 W Werd, 
History literature and Religion of the Hindoos », Madras 
1815 K Mitre On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India , 1 'J A Sife, 
vol xlv [1876] pt. i p 76 E A Gait Human Sacrifices in 
Ancient Assam ’ih , lxvli [1898] pt ill p 66 J G Frarer GB» 
London 1907 O G E R Grant Brown Human Sacrifices 
near the Upper Chlndwin/ Journal of the Burma Research 
Society vol L E A GAIT 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian) — i Early 
Iranians and Avestan people — The prevalence of 
the custom of sacrificing human beings to the gods 
is so fully and mcontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo European peoples, as 
it is m the case of most ancient nations, tnat we 
are naturally predisposed to look for clear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
the Iranians In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inconclusive that the 

ractice of human sacrifice has been confidently 

eclared * never to have been in vogue among the 
Persians Whether the possession of earlier 
records would have exhibited the Iranians in line 

l Several more similar cases have occurred eince this article 
was written 

a ' The Persians were perhaps the only nation in ancient times 
who did not induce in hjman sacrifices (RiiendrelAIa Mitra, 

On Human Sacrifices In Ancient India/ JASBe xlv (Calcutta. 
1676) 83, 
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with the other Indo European races in this matter 
is a question that does not admit of a categorical 
answer Schrader , 1 speaking of the Aryans (t e. 
Indo Europeans) generally, says 

11 as Is little likely to be doubted offerings were made to 
heaven In the primitive period then human sacrifloe must 
have taken a prominent place amongst them 

Others, with much historical justification, main 
tain that no general principle can be laid down as 
to the point of tune and the order m which human 
and animal sacrifices occur m the religious de 
velopmont of nations (see art Animals, vol 1 
p 498 f , also art * Sacrifice,’ in Llir n , by the 
samo authoi) Moreover, among the Hindus, the 
nearest ethnological relations of the Iranians, the 
prevalence of human sacnfiies is in inverse ratio 
to the antiquity of the period we may be consider 
ing Of its vogue in the earliest Vedic times we 
possess only the indications contained in the Sunah 
iepa hymns of the Rig Samhita (i 24-30), which, in 
all probability, are to be regaided as pointing to 
a real and not a merely symbolical saenhee (see 
ll&jendralala Mitra, op cit ) The Avesta, on the 
other hand — oven its t irliost portions — contains no 
suggestion of that custom as having been practised 
atany time What little bearing on this subject the 
evidence of the Avesta possesses tends to confirm 
our surmise that human sacrifices were unknown 
to the Avestan and pre Avcstan people of Iran 
I he most usual vit tuns m the human sacrifices of 
most nations were pnsonera of war Cut these, 
we have reason to believe, were treated with great 
clemency by tho Avcstan people 

As Geiger a says 

' Captives taken in war were kept by their conquerors as 
servants and sla\ cs As such they forint 1 ( bel e\ c part of 
the household of the Manlajasnlu s. where they seem to hate 
been treated kit iiv an 1 humanely * And aj,ain Slaves wero 
evidently rt^srded as members of the family, and their posses 
sion very highly valued 

It should, perhaps, be remembered that tho above 
is a description of the social hfo of tho eastern 
Iranians in paiticular, whoso practices as well as 
their creed may havo differed somewhat from those 
of their more westerly kinsmen 

2 . The Achcememan3 and the custom of human 
sacrifice — Herodotus and some later writers 
attnbuto isolated instances of human sacrifice 
to at least three of the Acha monian kings Laih 
of these cases must be considered sepaiately In 
the first place, when Sardis tho capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, fell (in 548 B c ) into the hands 
of the Persians, Cyrus, according to the account 
of Herodotus , 8 issued orders to erect a great pyre 
and to place Limans, the captive king, with 
fourteen youths, on the pile to be burnt Later, 
howei er, lie relented, and a shower of rum extin 
guished the flames, and thus Crcosus was spared 
This version of the story had always presented two 
gieat difficulties to its acceptance The first and 
more formidable was that of reconciling this in 
cident with Cyrus a otherwise justly enjoyed fame 
for clemency to Ins prisoners m war, and no 
adequate reason seemed to ha\o been present for 
any departure on this occasion from his usual 
attitude and proctioe further, there was the less 
formidable, perhaps, yet real objection that Cyrus, 
as a Zoroastrian or true Persian, could not have 
ordered the burning of Croesus The light which 
recent researches have thrown upon Cyrus s religi 
oils attitude has tended to some extent to lemove 
the latter difficulty Nevertheless, the Btory as 
told by Herodotus did not easily commend itself to 

1 Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples tr Jevons 
London, 1890, p 421 «o also art 1 Opfer,’ in Schrader, Real 
lenkon d indogtrm. Altertumskunds Strassburg, 1901 

2 Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, tr 
Darab Poshotan S&njana London, 18K-86, if 69 1 

8 Herod i 86 ff also Nicolaus of Damascus, frag 61 (Muller, 
FUG iil 406), Li clan, G alius, 2J, 


the general acceptance The recently discovered 
poems of Bacchylides (born 507 B C J 1 yielded another 
version of the Btory of Croesus, earlier in date than 
that of the historian and also free from its objec 
tions In the poem, instead of being condemned 
to die by his conqueror, Croesus elects to perish m 
the flames of a pyre of his own erection, rather 
than submit to trie indignity of enslavement to a 
foreign foe llie version of Bacchylides receives 
striking corroboration from a red hguied Greek 
vase s of the late 6 th or early 5th cent B C pre 
served in the Louvre Ihe vase shows Croesus 
enthroned and crowned, clad in his kingly robes, 
holding Ins sceptre with his left hand, ana solemnly 
pouring a libation with his right It ib agreed by 
all that Ins attitude ib in every way suggestive of 
the voluntariness of the act of self immolation, 
anil confirms Bacchylides version of the story It 
seems, therefore, that the i barge of human sacrifice 
in the case of Cyrus must bo waived Nor does it 
seem possible to regaid the instance gtven by 
Heiodotus 8 of the action of Cambyses as an ex 
ample of human sacrifice 

‘ At another time says the historian he took twelve of the 
noblest Persians and without bring ng nny charge worthy of 
death against them buried them all uj to the neck 
Even Herodotus himself adduces this incident as 
an oxample of the kings mad ferocity Hie act 
is in no way leligiously motived 

Only tw o more instances are recorded by Ilero 
dotus, one of which is attributed to Xerxes, the 
other to Ins wife Amestris (vn 114) 

When they learnt that tho nan e of the place was The Nine 
Way s they toe k nine youths of the land and ns many of their 
maidens and buried them alive on the spot Burj mg alive is a 
1 orsian custom I have heard that Amestris the wife of Xerxes 
in her old age buried alive seven i airs of I erslan youths boob 
of illustrious men as a thank offering to the god who is tiup 
posed to dwell underneath the earth 

Iho latter statement does not easily fit into the 
scheme of Persian cosmogony, and probably, as 
Itavvhnson (ad loc ) says, Jleiodotus here speaks 
as a Greek Now, although the religious motiv o is 
not quite so remote in theso two instances as m the 
case of Cambyses, it will probably still be felt that 
w e have here but slender basis upon which to fouro 1 
our belief in the Persian custom of human sacrifice 
(see ait AciiiEWKNiANS) Even granting that 
we are dealing with true history, it seems more 
probable that these older instances of * tree plant 
mg ’ wero prompted by human vindictiveness rather 
than by a desire to observe a religious custom and 
propitiate a god , for the custom of burying alive 
remained to modern times in Persia as one of the 
most cruel forms of toiture (see Niebuhr, Vortrage, 
Berlin, 1847, l 155) 

3 . Human sacrifice as practised by the Scyth- 
ians —Although all the other branches of the Iran 
lan race, so far as our records show, w eie singularly 
free from the habit of sacrificing human beings, the 
bey tlnans, who w ere perhaps only mainly Iranian, 
practised that custom in very extreme forms 

It was their custom to sacrifice one out of every 
hundred prisoners of war The method of immo- 
lation, accoidmg to Herodotus , 4 was as follows* 
A large platform made of brushwork was erected, 
upon the top of which was set a sword or scimitar, 
the image of Ares Libations of wine were poured 
over the victims’ heads, after which they were 
slaughtered over a 1 essel Then the blood was taken 
to the top of the pile and poured upon the scimitar. 
While this was proceeding at the topof the platform, 
below, by its side, the right hands and arms of the 
slaughtered men were cut off and tossed up into the 
air, the whole being left to disintegrate and decay 
where they might chance to have fallen Another 

1 See F O Kenyon, The Poems of Bacchylides, London, 1897, 
Introd p 28 f , R C Jebb, Bacchylides, the Poems and Frag 
ments, Cambridge, 1906, n 19S ff 

2 See reproduction In JUS xviiL (London, 1808} 268. 
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instance, in winch, perhaps, the religious motive is 
more remote, is the method by which false diviners 
were immolated A waggon is loaded with brush 
wood, and oxen are 'Yoked to it Then the sooth 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their mouths 
gagged* are thrust into the midst of the brush 
wood Finally the wood is ignited and the oxen 
are made to rush off with their burning load until 
they themselves are caught in the conflagration 
and all are consumed together 1 

The only other instance that need be mentioned 
here bears more clearly the character of a religious 
sacnhce, namely, the ceremonies associated with a 
king s funeral After the long march of the pro 
cession from tribe to tnbo, as described by Hero 
dotus, 3 and the arrival at the royal tombs, tne body 
of the dead king, stretched on a mattress, is laid m 
the grave prepared for it. In the open space around 
the body of the king they bury one of Ins eoncu 
bines, first killing her by strangling, and also his 
cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
messenger as well as some horses and other posses 
sions When a yeai is gone, further ceremonies 
take place I lfty of the best of the late king s 
attendants— all native bcythmns — aie taken and 
strangled Ihen as many of the king’s finest 
horses are slain After a somewhat barbarous 
process of preparation the strangled youths are 
mounted upon the slaughtered horses and arran n ed 
in a circle around the king s tomb lliesc are the 
most important instances of the forms of human 
sacrifice as practised by the Scythians 

I tTKRATtniB — The works dealing most fully and directly with 
the various parts of our subject have already been indicated 
On the Crcnsus storv see also J G Fraser .deform Attu 
Onrufl I on Ion 1907 pp 141 ff , 146 ff see also p 402 f on 
the custom of burying alive E EDWARDS 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese and Korean) 
—I Japanese —The most ancient Japanese docu 
ments that have come down to us were written at a 
time (8th < ent ) when the memory of human snm 
fices was still green One of the most important 
myths of the Kojiki is conceived as follows 
• ‘ Having been expelled [from Heaven after his crimes against 
the Sun goddess] Susa no wo no mikoto [His Swift-Impetuous 
Male Augustness the god of the Ocean and the Storm, who 
appears here in the aspect of a human heroj desoended to 
a place called Tori kaml at the head waters of the River 111 
In the land of Idzumo At this time some chopsticks came 
floating down the stream So His Swift Impetuous Male 
Augustness thinking that there must be people at the head 
waters of the river went up it in quest of them when he came 
upon an old man and on old woman —two of them — who hod 
a young girl between them and were weeping Then hedeigne 1 
to ask Who are ve? So the old man replied sayii g I 
am an Earthly Deity child of Oho yatna tsu mi no kanii [fie 
Great Mountain s God] I am called by the name of Ash) nadzu 
ohl my wife is called bv the name of Te- nadzu chi and m\ 
daughter is called by the name of Kushi nada hime [him* 
‘princess nada no doubt for Inada a place name meaning 
‘ nee field kxuhi In the senso of oomb here as the story 
that follows shows] Again he asked What is the cause of 
your crying? The old man answered say ing I had origin 

ally eight young girls as daughters But the eight-forked 
serpent of Koshi [a name of the north west district occupied by 
the Alnus] has come every year and devoured one and it is now 
its time to oome wherefore we weep Then he asked him 
‘ What is its form like ? The old man answered saying ‘ Its 
•yes are like akakaqachi (the winter cherry] it has one body 
with eight heads and eight tails Moreover on its body grows 
moss, and also chamiocyparls and crvptomerlaa Its length 
extends over eight valleys and eight hills and if one looks at its 
belly, It is all constantly bloody and inflamed " Then His Swift- 
Impetuous Male Augustness said to the old man ‘ If this be 
thy daughter wilt thou offer her to me 7 He replied saying 
* With reverence but I know not thine august name Then 
he replied saying I am elder brother to the Heaven 8himng 
Great August-Deity 8o I have now desoended from Heaven ” 
Then the Deities Ashi nadzu chi and Te nadzu -chi said If 
that be so with reverence will we offer her to thee ” So His 
Swift-Impetuous-Male Augustness at once taking and changing 
the young girl into a multitudinous and dose-toothed comb which 
he etuck into bis august hair bunch eaid to the Deities Ashi 
nadxu-chi and Te nadzu-chi “Do you distil some eight-fold 
reflned liquor [safe] Also make a fence round about, in that 

* Herod iv 69 * iv 71. 


fence make eight gates, at each gate tie together eight plat- 
forms, on each platform put a liquor- vat, and into each vat pour 
the eight-fold refined liquor, and wait So as they waited after 
having thus prepared e\ erything in accordance with his bidding, 
the eight forked serpent came truly as the old man had said, 
and immediately dipped a head into each vat, and drank the 
liquor Thereupon it was intoxloated with drinking and all 
the heads lay down and slept Then His-Swift Impetuous Male 
Augustness drew the ten grasp sabre that was augustly girded 
on him, and cut the serpent in pieces, so that the River Hi 
flowed on changed Into a river of blood So when he cut the 
middle tail the edge of his august sword broke Then think 
ing it strange bo thrust into and split the flesh with the point 
of his august sword and looked and there was a great sword 
within So he took this great sword and thinking it a strange 
thing he respectfully informed the Heaven Shilling Gnat 
August Deily This is the Kusa nagi no tachi [Herb-Quelling 
Great-Bwora] (Kojiki, tr Chamberlain 2nd ed Toky o 190(1, 
pp 71 78 of Nthongi tr Aston London. 1896 I 62 68) 

This is clearly analogous to the legend of I’erseus 
rescuing Andromeda from a sea monster who was 
about to devour her It seems to have lost, at the 
time of its redaction, what was probably its original 
meaning, and, before becoming a simple epic narra- 
tive, to nave been meant to recall the abolition of 
human sacrifices ottered to thenomorptuo deities, 
especially water spirits conceived in animal form 
(see E S Hartland, LP in cli xvm Manllier 
m RHR xxxiv [1896] 401 f ) Tho destnption of 
the monstei of Koshi, in fact, Reems, as already 
observed by Aston ( Shinto , London, 1905, p 10)), 
to be really a poetical representation of the rivei 
itself, with its serpentine course its numerous 
tributaries, its wooded banks, and its deep wateis, 
devourers of human beings Even to day popular 
superstition believes m tne existence of monsters 
called kappa which haunt the mouths of rivei s 
by preference and kill human beings just as the 
inhabitants of the thick mountain forests fcai 
the uwahami (legendary boas believed to devour 
women and children) It was much more natmal 
for such ideas to be prevalent among the primitive 
Japanese, who, like so many other peoples (see 
Waltz Gerland, Anthropologic der Nnturvolkrr, 
Leipzig, 1860 77, iu 198 , \ Heville, R ligiona d ? 
peuplesnun cimlwts, Pails 1883, l 175 f , 225, 247, 
eto ), endowed the spirit of the waters with serpent 
form, serpents often having aquatic habits, and 
attributed to its poisonous breath the deadly inttu 
ences manifested in certain epidemics Hence the 
conception of tho nnzu chi, * water elder ’ t c 
* water god,’ of which the terrible dragon of Koshi 
is only a representation enlarged upon by tho 
imagination of myth makers 

Another story helps to confirm this mterpreta 
tion by giving us a positive example of these 
sacrifices to the river deities It is telling of an 
event which happened, according to the JSihongi, 
in the year A D 323 

1 In order to prevent the ovorflo vlng of tho Northern river 
the Mamuta embankment was constructed At this time there 
were two parts of the construction which gave way and coi id 
not be stopped up Then the Fmperor had a dream in whi h 
he was admonished by a God saying There is a man of 
Musashi named Koha kubi and a man of Kahachi named 
Koromo no ko the Murajl of Mamuta Let these two men be 
sacrificed to the River-God and thou wilt surely be enabled to 
close the gaps So he sought for these two men and having 
found them sacrificed them to the River-God Hereupon 
Koha kubl wept and lamented and plunging into the water 
died. So that embankment was completed Koromo no ko 
however took two whole calabashes and, standing over tho 
water which could not be dammed plunged the two calabashes 
into the mid stream and prayed saying O thou Itivcr God 
who hast sent the curse to remove which I have now come 
hither as a sacrifice ! If thou dost persist In thy desire to have 
roe, sink these calabashes and let them not rise to the surface 
Then shall I know that thou art a true God and will enter the 
water of my own accord But if tho i canst not sink the oala 
bashes I shall of course, know that thou art a false God for 
whom why should I spend tr y life in vain ? ” Hereupon a whirl 
pool arose suddenly which drew with it the calabashes and tried 
to submerge them* in the water But the calabashes dancing 
on the waves would not sink and floated far away over the 
wide waters In this way that embankment was completed, 
although Koromo no-ko did not die Accordingly Koromo 
no-kos cleverness saved his life Therefore the men of that 
time gave a name to t>ese two places calling them Koha 
kubi s Gap and Koromo no ko • Gap (Nthongi, L 281 f ) 
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What is the significance of the calabashes em 
ployed here ’ Is it a simple test, cleverly based 
on the difficulty that the god would have m sink- 
ing the light floating gourds? Or may we have 
at the same tune the idea of the magic virtue 
attributed to calabashes, which were used m 
ancient India as an antidote to serpent bites? (see 
V Ihnry, La Maqie dans VInde antique , Pans, 
1004, p 203 , and cf the willow tree gourds used 
as amulets in China [ J J M de Groot, Lea F&tes 
annuellesd 1 mom, Pans, 1887, p 328 f j) What 
ever may be the answer to these questions, we 
have in thiastoiy a case of human sacrifice, fully 
uuomphslied for one of the victims, and escaped 
by the otliei only through his personal ingenuity 
With this story ue may connect the following, 
given undei A 1) 179 by the Nihonqi 

This year it a fork of the River Kahashlma in the central 
d v n on of th I rovinoe of Klbi there wan a jjreat water snake 
wl i h hirassc 1 the people Now when travellers were passing 
li t j lace on their journey, they wore surely affected ly its 
1 son so that many rhol Hereupon Agata morl [District 
warden) the ancestor of the Omi of Kasa, a man of fierce temper 
ar 1 of Kriat bo lily strength stood over the {.ool of the river fork 
and flung into tho water three whole calabashes saying Thou 
art continually 1 etching up poison an 1 therewithal plaguing 
travellers I will kill thee tnou wat.fi snake It thou canst 
sink these oalal ashes then will I take myself away . but if thou 
canst not sink them then will I cut uptlybod} ' Now tho 
water snake changed itself Into a deer and tried to draw down 
the calabashes, but the calabashes would not sink So with 
upraised s *ord he entered the water and slew the water snake 
lie f irthtr sougt t o it tt e water snake s fellows Now the tn) e 
of ill the water snakes filled a cave In the bottom of the pool 
lie slow them c\ cry one and tl e water of the river became 
changed to bio 1 Therefore that water was called The pool 
of Agata mori (Nihtmgx 1 21W f \ 

T lioso two stories, w Inch the Nihonqi places 
rightly or wrongly, in t lie 4th cent , but which in 
any oaso are of a much later date than the myth 
of tho serpent of Kosln, already display a certain 
si epti< ism in regard to tho ri\ er gods and the 
utility of appeasing them by the sacrifice of human 
life 1 lie y establish, nevertheless the early exist- 
ence of tho custom of whose abolition the legend 
of the Japanese Perseus gives us a symboliial ac 
count— a custom probably leplaced later by animal 
saciihces and finally falling into complete disuse 
under the influence of Buddhism A later text, 
refining to A D 042, whon there was a great 
dre uglit says 

II < Mir inters com ers«i with one another saying * In accord 
an cw th the tea* hings of the village hafun[ saulflcers priests 
of an ir fcrlor grade] there have been In some pla es horses and 
cattle killed as a sacrifice to the Gods of the various (Shintc ) 
shrines in others gravers to the River Gods None of 
these practlcts hate haa hitherto anv good result and con 
sequently it is deci led on the motion of Soga no Oho oml to 
ha\e recourse to nothing else than Duddhist prayers In order to 
get rain (A’i honji 11 174 f ) 

The substitution of animal victims for human 
victims is confirmed by a curious myth m a woik 
of the beginning of the 13th cent , the Uv Shut 
Monoqatm (‘Tales forming a sequel to tne- Uji 
Collection a similar collection which appeared 
m the 1 1th century) Here we find a local sur 
Mval, in tho circuit of Sany0d5(on the Inland Sea), 
of a serpent god and a monkey god to whom a 
maiden "was sacuficed every year, then, thanks 
to the mythical intervention of a noble hero, * the 
Knight of A/rnna,’ the suppression of this custom, 
and the decision made by the priests of the temple 
that in future they would sacrifice only hoars and 
deer (see ‘Some Tales from the Uji Shut Mono 
gatari,’ in TASJ xxvm [1900] 41-45) Similar 
substitutions might be cited among other peoples, 
from the time of ancient Greece, where the annual 
immolation of a jouth to Dionysos was replaced 
by the sacrifice of a goat at the request of the 
inhabitants of Potmae (Pausanias, ix 8 1), to the 
19th cent , when the British Government inter 
i ened to substitute a goat for the child immolated 
every yeai by the Khonds, cf also the protended, 
and \uy cliaiactcn^tic, immolation, in feueden, of 


a man clothed in boar’s skin (see Goblet d’Alviella, 

* Les Rites de la moisson,’ m RffR xxxvm [1898] 
15) In Japan itself we see subsisting, on the 
one hand, the actual hostue animates (e g in the 
temple of Snwamyojin, m Slnnano, frequent offer 
mgs of about seventy five boars and deer), and, on 
the other hand, the old human sacrifice kept up m 
the form of a ritual imitation (e g in the temple 
of SakatomyOjm, in Kazusa, after drawing lots 
among the faithful, the chosen victim is placed on 
a large stall, and the priest, armed with a great 
chopping knife, makes a pretence of cutting him 
up with three blows, see Kat5 Setsudd, in the 
Chub Koron [ Japan Mail ] for 4th July 1903) 

In one of the stones from the Nihongi (l 281) 
wo have seen human sacrifice employed to expedite 
the construction of an embankment Men were 
also sometimes buried alive m the foundations of 
a castle, a bridge, or an aitificial island They 
were called hito hashira (‘human pillars’) But 
the most interesting example of this order of cus 
toms is tho burying alive of human beings in the 
graves of Emperors and princes — a custom which 
took its rise, according to the Nihonai (l 213), at 
the funeral of prince Yamato hiko, but which is 
certainly more ancient and becomes particularly 
connected with this funeral only, as Motoon very 
plausibly holds, by an unprecedented exaggeration 
of the number of victims which brought tins abuse 
to a head, and led to its suppression at subsequent 
Impel lal funerals This important custom, its 
significance, and its abolition are treated m art 
Ancfstor worship (Japanese) As far as wo 
know at the present day, the hamwa (clay rings), 
ciicles of effigies of baked earth, winch, according 
to the account of tho Nihon ji (l 178 f ) took the 
place round the tomb of the row of men and horses 
originally huned alive, seem to have originated in 
Tapan The arclm ological discoveries of recent 
years have revealed them also in China (cf 

* Chinese ’ art ), m tombs of the Han dynasty (E 
Chavannes, Mission arcMologique dans la Chine 
septentnonalr. Pans, 1910), and, m a rougher form, 
in tombs in Manchuria and the neighbourhood 
of Port Arthur (see artt by Hamada Kosaku andr 
Torn Ryu 70, in Kokka, Iukyo, 1910, 1911) It 
may be asked then, Are the Japanoso efhgies not 
of continental origin, and has not the Nihongi, as 
often happens, borrowed its account from some 
Chinese work ? On the other side, however, wo 
must not lose sight of the fact that tho account of 
the Nihongi agrees with a passage of the Kojiki 
winch is certainly genuine and authentic, saying 
that ‘in the time of the Great Fmpress Her Aug 
ustness Princess Hibasu [the same empress whose 
funeral, accoiding to the Nihongi, put an end to 
human sacrifices] the Ishi Jci tsukuri (Stone Coffin 
Makers) were established, and also the Ilanxshi he 
(Earthenware Masters’ Clan) was established’ 
(Kojiki, 247) The fact that human sacrifice, which 
had l>een suppressed, according to the Nihongi, 
in AD 3, must have been revived according to a 
Chinese work (see TASJ xvi [1888] pt l p 59), at 
the death of the Empress Himeko in A D 247, only v 
exemplifies the well known inaccuracy of the con 
coctea chronology of the Nihongi, and does not 
prove that the reform was never accomplished — 
tho redactors of the Nihongi simply placed it too 
early, as is the invariable custom of the Easterns, 
more concerned as they are with antiquity than 
with truth Moreover, it is difficult to see from 
what Chinese work they could have drawn the 
account of a transformation which is exactly the 
opposite of the Chinese conception in this con- 
nexion, viz that the offering of straw or wooden 
effigies at funerals led to the substitution of living 
victims (J Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1801-72, * Mencius,’ p 9) On the other hand, the 
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account of the Nthongt is in entire agreement with 
all that we have noticed m Japan as regaids tho 
substitution of effigies for actual victims 

1 hese substitutions appear in various forms 
Sometimes, as we have seen above, animal vu tims 
take the place of human victims, sometimes, 
instead of the ‘eaitli dolls’ (tsucht mngyo) of the 
tombs, there are other effigies of human form, 
such as the kane htto gata (‘ metal human form ’), 
often mentioned in the Engishiki (10th cent i 
among the regular offerings of Shintoism, ana 
specially ollerea to river gods ( mikuman , 1 gods of 
water distribution ’)— a fact which goes to support 
a historical substitution of these effigies for actual 
victims, tho occurrence of which is proved by a 
positive text of the Nihongi (l 281) Similar 
human effigies, gilded or silvered, also took the place 
of offerings m the ceremony of the Great Piuihca 
tion (Oho liarahi) The hereditary Corporation of 
scholars of Yamato and Kaliaclu, who pronounced 
an invocation before this ceremony ( norvto 11), 
ofleicd a silver man and a sword of gold, or rather 
of gilded uood, to the gods, m order that all kinds 
of calamity might be wauled off from the Fmpcror 
and that he might enjoy i long reign The gilded 
sword (called harahi t&u tachi, ‘sword of punlica 
tion ’) first received the breath of the h mperor , he 
blew over it in order to communicate Ins own un 
cleanness to it, since the uncleanness was bound 
to disappear along with tho object to winch it was 
thus attached I he silver man was also emplojed 
as an aga mono (‘ransom thing’), t e as a means 
of expiating ritual uncleanness 

JLhcso human effigies substituted for Mctims per 
sisted down to modern tunes As witness of 
tins there is a curious custom related by Aston 
(i Shinto , 220) from the Shinto Miomoku (1690) 

At the festn al of Nawo\e held at the shrine of Kokubu in 
the province of Owari on the 11th day of the 1st month the 
Shinto priests go out to the highway with banners and seine a 
1 asser by They wash and purifj him, and make him put on 
1 uro clothing He is then brought before the god A i lock 
a wooden butcher e kmfo and chopsticks for eating flesh are 
ro( ided SeparaUh a figure made to represent the captive 
t is placed on the I lock with the captured man beside it and 
1 oth are offered before tho god Ti cy are left there for one 
#ight The next morning the priests come and remove the 
man and the effigy Then they take clay, and making It ii to 
the shape of a rice cake place It on the captive a back hang a 
string of copper cash about his neck and arive him aw ay As 
he runs off he is sure to fall down in a faint But he soon 
comes to his senses A mound is erected at the place where 
ha falls down and the clay rice cake deposited on it with cere 
monies which are kept a profound mystery by the priestly 
house Of late years couriers have been caught and subjected to 
1 uriflcation This was put a stop to The c ustom is celebrated 
j early so that nowadays everj bo ly is aware of it and there 
arc no passers by Therefore tho priests go to » neighbouring 
village and seise a man If they catch nobody on the 11th, 
they bring in a man on the 12th 

Aston (p 221) thinks that ‘there is some diffi 
culty in applying the principle of substitution for 
an actual human sacnfico to a custom which was in 
force so recently ’ Ilut, if we have seen offerings 
of live animals, as substitutes for human victims, 
continuing even to our own day (as observed in 
1903, and quoted above), why should otlerings of 
dead effigies not have had, with the same evolu 
>tion, the same permanence? This would be m 
complete accord uith the profoundly traditional 
istic spirit of the religious customs 
There is one other custom that deserves notice 
m the domain of human sacrifices, if we regard 
liberty as almost as precious as life, viz the 
offerings of slaves (kann tsu ko) sometimes made 
formerly for service in the temples Even m the 
mythological period we see the famous hero 
Yamato dak^, the Brave of Japan, handing over 
some Emishi (» e Amus), whom he had taken 
captive, for service m a temple (Nihongi, i 209) 
Many cases of the same kind could be quoted from 
the historical period, eg m the year 562 ( Nihongi , 


Human sacrifice properly so called exists, 
even m our own day, under the form of volun 
tary death in order to follow a master or a 
husband into the other world Ibis voluntary 
sacrifice, winch is in evidence even m the earliest 
documents (see Kojiki, 293, 384 , Nihongi, l 331, 
n 183, 234, 383), and which so many rulers vainly 
endeavoured to suppress, from the Emperor KOtoku 
m 646 (Nihongi, u 220) to the great shogun Iyeyaau 
in the 17th cent , has continued down to the 20tli 
century Cases might be cited during the Revolu 
tion of 1868, and again during the Chino Japanese 
War, when, in 1895, the wife of an officer, Lieu 
tenant Asada, hearing of her husband’s death in 
China, made it her duty to cut her throat in 
cold blood before her husband’s portrait, with a 
dagger whuh, in anticipation of some such situa- 
tion as this, had been one of her wedding piesents 
llio modern Japanese adimiod this suicide, exactly 
as the ancient admired that of the Imperial Prill 
cess Yamanobe, who, m 686, when her young 
husband had been accused of treason and executed, 

‘ hastened thither with her hair dishevelled and 
her feet bare, and joined luni in death,’ so that 
adds the narrator, ‘all who witnessed Biglicd and 
sobbed’ (Nihongi, u 383) 

A recent example shows the extint to which 
these ideas still survive — Ihe suicide of General 
Count Nogi, the hero of Port Aitlmr, who, on 13th 
Sept 1912, at the very time of the funeral of tho 
Emperor Mutsu Hito, put himself to death so that 
ho might follow his sovereign to the other world 
Countess Nogi also killed herself m order to ac 
company her husband , and thus wo see united in 
a .single example, the two chief kinds of voluntary 
suHiuo mentioned aboio On this occasion Jap 
anese opinion was by no means unanimous with 
legard to the social utility of tins act, whuh, 
though putting a harmonious completion to the 
life of a warrior of the old school, deeply imbued 
with the ancient traditions of loyalty, deprived 
the Japanese nation (fa man ol expenence on 
whose services it could have depended should new 
dangers arise from outside Ihe police of lokvo, 
however, had to take measures to prevent tins 
suicide being imitated by contagion , and even m 
the United States, m a house at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, two Japanese had to be arrested who 
had met to decide by drawing lots winch of them 
should perform harakiri Thus, just as General 
Nogi s will, offering his l»ody to tho Faculty of 
Medicine, with the reservation that his teeth, hair, 
and nails should be buried, shows the survival in 
lum of a conception belonging to primitive magic 
(see M Itevon, Le Shinntounne, Pans, 1907, pp 30, 
70, 256), similarly Ins dramatio suicide takes us 
back to the ancient belief in the virtue of human 
sacrifices made for a dead chief The Japanese, 
indeed, make no distinction between forced and 
voluntary sacrifice, as is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the one word jun shi, t e 4 following m 
death,’ is used to denote the two indifferently 
3. Korean —In Korea we may observe an analo 
gous evolution to that which occurred in Japan to 
this extent that the custom of human sacrifice, forced 
or voluntary, died hard and only by the personal 
efforts of reasonable rulers In Japan, a humane 
Emperor (buimn, according to Nmong i, l 178), 
already showing that progressive spirit which is 
so common to the Japanese, said to ms ministers 
‘ Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it, if 
it is bad?’ Similarly m Korea, when a king of 
the country of Kokurvo, famed for his virtues, 
died, his successor forbade bis admirers to kill 
themselves on his tomb, saying that it was not a be- 
coming custom , but still many persisted in follow- 
ing then master mMealli ( Tonqkam , in 20) In 
the same w ay, in 502, several men and women had 
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already been sacnficod at the tomb of a king of 
Silla when the custom of burying live victims was 
prohibited m this kingdom (to v 5) 

Litiratukk —This is cited in the article 

Michel Revon 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Roman) - Human 
satrilice nnjlies the killing of a human being m 
honour of a deity, as an act prescribed by religion 
and performed with due ceremonial The religious 
ltquircmcnt is based upon the idea that an enraged 
deity craves for human life The anger of the 
deity, according to the beliefs of many peoples, is 
to l>o discerned in his sending war or pestilence 
involving great loss of life thus the pestilence in 
the Greek camp before Troy was caused by tbe 
arrows of Apollo {II 1 51) In such cases the 
community m ancient times tried to save itself by 
sacrihcm, one or more human beings (Verg Jkn 
v 815 unum pro inultis dabitur caput’), and 
thus propitiating the divine wrath (propitiatory 
sacrifice) In tne case where a particular indi 
vidual was known to liavo sinned against, and 
thus to have brought upon himself tho resentment 
of, a deity, he was sacrificed as an atonement so 
that the deity s wrath should not fall upon others 
(expiatory sacrifice), thus the plague in Thebes 
was stayed as soon as the murderer of Laius was 
banished (Soph (Id hex 96 IT) At a later stage 
wo meet with more merciful rites, usually spoken 
of as commutations of human sacrifice, tbe coni 
mnnity, partly because it stands m need of men 
and partly because it has become more humane in 
sentiment, endeavours to a\ old the killing of men 
by changing eithor tho mode or tho victim of tho 
oblation it allows the victim to live, but exiles 
him ((Till] us), or instead of making tho offering 
originally demanded, it offers figures of men or 
animals thus animals weie sacrificed by the 
Gicoks to Anollo (II l 447 f ) When in the ex 
piatory saciiflce the act of killing is still retained 
it loses its lohgious character, aim becomes capful 
punishment m the seculai sense I bus human 
sacrifice may at length entirely disappear from the 
practice of a religion and, as wc must not sum 
manly assign to all religions the same course of 
doi elopment, the modern investigator is confronted 
with the question whether a religion from which 
human sacrifice is absent may foimerly have had 
the practice or not. 

This doubt affects also the Roman religion G 
Wissowa (Religion u Knit us d Homer 3 , p 420 f ) 
denies that the Roman religion ever required human 
sacrifice, while others (cited by Wissowa loc at ) 
assert that it did It is outainly true that m the 
State religion, so far as history attests it to have 
been officially Roman, there is no evidence of the 

S ractice lrom Cicero pro Font 31 and Caisar, de 
t ell Gall vi 10 where human sacrifice is referred 
to as something republic or abnoimal, we may 
infer that it did not exist in the 1st cent n c , ami 
tho words of 1 ivy (xxn 07 0), ‘ liostns hunmms, 
mnume Romano sacro, point in the same dircc 
tion I ivy s refcrenco certainly seems to clash 
with the fact that, acconlmg to a numlier of Clins 
tian writers in the Imperial period (Intian, Or ad 
Grcecos , 129 , Mmucius I ehx, 30 4 , and others , cf 
J Marquardt, Horn. Staatsvenmltuvg, m * Loip 
zig, 1885, p 297 4), a man ( bestianus’ [lert 
Apol 9]) was sacrificed to J ui piter Latiaris at 
the festnal of tho latter W Warde 1 owler (The 
Religious Fxperxen<e of the Homan People, London, 
1911, p 112 31) is of opinion that this points to a 
practice of actual human sacrifice which had grown 
up under the influence of Onenta) immolation and 
of the brutalizing slaughter in the arena But, as 
this reference is an isolated one, it rather arouses 
suspicion, the more so because profane writers 
make no mention of the incident , J Geffcken (/t otx 


grxech Apologcten, Leipzig and Berlin, 1907, p 06) 
and Wissowa (op ext 124) reject it as apocryphal 
But it would be a mistake to regard it simply os 
a biased fabrication of CliVistian authors. The 
present writer is inclined rather to suppose that 
the celebrations of the Latians festival included 
the baiting of animals, that some wnter-whose 
works are now lost ironically described the hardly 
avoidable deaths of besliarn as sacrifices to Juppi 
ter , and that then the Christian writers mentioned 
above not unwillingly accepted the statement as 
fact 

The alleged human sacrifice at the Latians fes 
tival must, therefore not be appealed to as proving 
the existence of the practice or human immolation 
m the Roman religion But, on the other hand, 
the references of Cicero, Ccesar, and Livy, as cited 
above, furnish no evidence as to primitive times, 
and, in order to decide the question in relation to 
that earlier age, such rites and beliefs as may pos 
sibly be survivals of an ancient practice of human 
sacrifice (Wissowa, op ext 420) must be examined 
m detail 

The Compitaha are a theme of particularly vigor 
ous discussion (Samtcr, in ARw x [1907] 37411 , 
Wissowa. op ext 167), the present writers own 
view will be given in what follows It was the 
custom at that festival to hang up m the chapels 
of tho Lares as many human figures and as many 
balls respectively as there wero freemen anil slaves 
present— ‘ut vivis parcerent [Lares] (Paul best 
239) Lvon if we regard the purpose of the cere 
mony as being correctly indicated in that ancient 
phrase, yet it would not be pertinent to apply the 
term * commuted human sacrifice to the ute tor 
this would imply that on n mally the whole house 
hold were actually saenfued — an idea that cannot 
be entertained All that the custom in question 
has in common with human samfice is its basis, 
viz the belief that the gods have a desire foi 
human life Men seek to satisfy that desne m 
the easiest possible way they picsent the deity 
with objects of no great value, which nevertheless, 
on some ground or other, are regal ded as equiva 
lent to a mans life as, e ej , Ins image (whnA 

V rimitive belief identified with the original , cf 0 
Vemreuh, Ant ! o Heilungnminde? ( = Religions 
geschxchtl Vnsniieu Vorarbatcn,y\\\ 1] Giessen, 
1909, p 144) or a ball (a crude representation of 
the head, the scat of life) By a similar gift, viz 
beans (on the lclation of which to human life cf 
U Wtinsch, Das I ruhhngsfest dtr lnscl Malta , 
Leipzig, 1902 p 31) the paterfamilias, at the 
festival of the Lcimma, purchased deliverance 
fiom the attacks of tho spirits of tho dead (Ovid, 
lasti, v 438 Ins ledimo moque meosque fabis ) 
In the ceremony of the Compitaha, theiefore, the 
essential clement was the ottering of a vicarious 
gift to the Lares — who need not, howeier be rc 
garded on that account as ancestral spirits , the 
suspending of the sacrificial objects is not a rc 
siduum of a primitive practice of sacrificing men, 
but simply an indication that the gift now belongs 
to the recipient The lotive images were, m fact* 
suspended in the chapels of the Lares for the sanio 
reason os the shepherd suspends his dedicated flute 
from the sacred tree What is true of the Compitaha 
holds good with respect to other two customs w Inch 
have also been interpreted as cases of commuted 
human saenhee At the Saturnalia, people might 
buy clay figures (sig ill a, sxgxllarxa , Wissowa, op ext 
20o), * quae homines pro se atque suis piaculum pro 
Dite Saturno facerent’ (Macr Sat i 11 49), and 
at the Volcanalia the Romans observed the custom 
of throwing living fishes into the fire (Wissowa, 
229), likewise ‘pro se’ (Varro, de Ltng Lat n, 
20 , Fest- 238 , on the connexion of the fish with 
the belief in the soul, cf F Bohm, de Symbol it 
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Pytfuigorexs, Berlin, 1905, p 19) These two were 
vicarious gifts, and do not imply an ancient prac 
tice of human sacnhce 

The custom of the Caterva, again, has been con- 
nected by H Usener (Klemc Schnftcn, ir [Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913] 252) with commuted human sacn 
fice ‘ Caterva’ was the name given to regular en 
counters between two quarters of the city (Usener, 
435), and the blood spilt m them is supposed by 
Usener to have been a surrogate for a primitive 
practice of immolating men But here, too, an 
other interpretation lies closer to our hands The 
best known instance of theso conflicts is the 
annual battle between the Snbura and the Via 
Sacra for possession of the skull of a horse that 
was sacrificed on the 15th of October (Festua 178) , 
the real purpose of the light was to secure for a 

rticular community a sacred object and the 

nefits associated with it Other divisional bat 
ties, similarly, would be contests for possession of 
a sacred object , and here and there these conflffcts 
weie still kept up, even when a change in religi 
ous observance had deprived them of their proper 
motive 

On the other hand, it is probable that among 
the Romans the death penalty was originally an 
expiatory sacrifice perfoimed with due ceremony 
Plutarch (Rom 2*2) makes mention of an old law 
enjoining rbv &ico$6(j.evov yvva.tKa. Oveadai x&ovlon deoit 
The vestal virgin who had broken her vow of chas 
tity was buried alive the l’ontifex Maximus ac 
compamed her to the side of the grave, and uttered 
special prayers (PI ub Nuina 10), heiewthave a 
ritual sacrifice of the offender to the deity The 
harvest thief ‘Ceren necatur’ (Plmy, 11 N xvm 
12) In later times, again, the sentence upon the 
criminal involved also his deliverance to tlieoflended 
deity (I estus, 318 ' homo sacer is eat quern popu 
lus mdicavit ob maleficium , cf also ' consecratio 
capitis’ [Cic pro Balbo, 33] and the penal for 
mula, ‘sacer esto,’ as, e g , in bestus, 33, and Serv 
/fen vi 609) Wissowa (op cit 388 f ) is of opinion 
that at first the State simply delivered this judg 
ment, and left the transgressor to the vengeance 
of the deity, and that the law itself administered 
the actual penalty only in later times, in which 
case, of course tuo penalty would have no con 
nexion with human sacrifice But it seems to 
the present wnter— and it is also Mommsen s view 
(Rom btrafrecht , Leipzig, 1899 p 900 ff ) — more 
likely that the public execution of the death penalty 
is old, and implies a sacrifice No one would ven 
ture to kill a creature which hod become the pro 
perty of a deity by consecratio, unless he thought 
that he was thereby conv eying it to its possessor 
But, if the State conveys a living creature to a god 
by killing it, it performs virtually an act of sacn 
fice Wissowa’s objection that the sacnficial object 
must bo without blemish— as an offender, of course 
could not be— applies not to the expiatory, but only 
to the propitiatory, sacnfice , nor, indeed, does it 
apply everywhere even to the latter, for we find 
that the Greeks ottered criminals m propitiatory 
sacnfice (Samter, loc ext 375, A Thomson, ARW 
ix [1906]400) 

A survival of human sacnfice among the Homans 
has also been found, and in ail probability nghtly 
m the Ver sacrum Like other Italian peoples, as 
eg , the Sabines (Strabo, v 250) and the Rntuli 
(Serv ASn vu 796), in times of great distress, the 
Romans, when at war with Hannibal, sought to 
procure & happy deliverance from trouble by pro 
mising to a deity all the domestic animals bom in 
a single spring (Livy, xxu 9 7ff, xxxm. 44 1, 
xxxiv 44 1), and these were then duly sacnficed 
in fulfilment of the pledge The form of the Italic 
Ver sacrum which, as we thus learn, obtained 
among the Romans was not the most ancient form 


Originally the dedication embraced also the human 
progeny , the children were allowed to grow up, 
and were then dnven beyond the confines of their 
country (Strabo, loc cit , Festus, 321 , Dion Hal 
Ant Rom i 16) The ancients themselves inter 
preted this act of banishment as a mitigated form 
of the older practice of immolation (Paul best 
379) — a view rejected by Wissowa (p 420 5), who 
says ‘This expulsion or abandonment is rather 
the recognized method of performing the consecratio 
of living beings ’ , and he refers to Suet Cces 81, 
W’here he finds an instance corroborative of his 
opinion The passage m question, however, merely 
shows that the consecratio of the living likewise 

f irevailed in later times, it was not the natural 
orm, else the Romans would have availed them 
selves of it m the Vei sacrum as well (Samter, 
loc cit 378) We must rather assume that origin- 
ally, as the vow was a unity, so its fulfilment was 
also uniform Originally, that is to say, human 
beings and animals alike were either sacrificed or 
else expelled from the country But, as m the 
ritual of blood offerings tho tendency is usually 
towards a mitigation rather than towards an in 
tensification of their seventy (E Mogk, ASCI 
xxvn [1909] 605), we must regard the immolation 
of human beings (as of other creatures) as the 
primordial form , and it was, therefore probably 
in tins form that tho Romans observed the general 
practice of Italic tribes in ancient tunes Wo 
cannot, indeed, trace tho observance of tho bacred 
Spring in Rome before 217 B c , nevertheless, it is 
possiMe that about that time the Romans adopted 
it from their neighbours as something out of tho 
common (it was settled after consulting the At bylhnc 
Books [Livy, xxn 9 8]) and at once modified it 
to suit their own circumstances 
In any case, it is attested by other data that tho 
fundamental idea of propitiatory sacrifice— unum 
pro multis dabitur caput’— prevailed among tho 
Uomans of the earlier age Tho present writu 
would certainly not lay much stress upon the 
testimony of Livy, iv 12 II, according to which 
large numbers of people, with heads veiled, threw 
themselves into the fiber during a tune of famine , 
perhaps they did so without, as btoll supposes 
(Roscher, i 499), thinking of their act as a pro 
ltiation, and simply committed suicide in sheer 
espair The case of M Curtius (362 B C , cf F 
Mlinzer, art ‘Curtius,’ no 7, in Pauly Wissowa), 
however, is a different one When a chasm had 
opened m the Forum, and was to be filled up only 
by receiving the most precious treasure of Rome, 
Curtius presented himself on horseback and in full 
armour, and, having prayed ( ‘ manus ad deos 
manes pomgentem se dovovisse’ [Livy, vn 6 4]), 
leaped into the abyss 1 his is unmistakably a pro 
pitiation, designed to avert the wrath of tho gods, 
which had manifested itself in the portentum of 
the chasm, but it differs from human sacnhce in 
the fact of its having been a voluntary act That 
in ancient times a human being was ever sacnficed 
to the gods by tho Roman btate on like grounds 
but against Aw own will is possible, but is in 
capable of proof 

Livy, m applying tho word dcvoirrc to the 
sacrificial death of Curtius, shows us that he con 
strued it as a devotio (Wissowa, 384 f , Bouch6 
Leclercq, in Daremberg Saglio, u 113 tt , and esp 
L Deubner, m ARW vm [1907] Beiheft, 66 n , 
79) Now the Roman general, m the stress of 
battle, ‘devoted’ himself or else — what seems to 
be a commutation— a legionary (Livy vm 10 11), 
to the gods in order to induce them to destroy the 
enemy’s army Deubner recognizes that the essen 
tial implication of this act was the devoting of the 
hostile army to tb* deities of the under world, 
the act being rendered all the more effective by the 
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fact that the devotio involved the sacrifice of the 
general himself , by his prayer he linked the enemy 
with his own fate, so that, if he fell, the enemy 
would share his doom But the general, m thus 
offering his own person, really proceeded upon the 
same motive as actuated M Curtius Hence the 
idea which gave rise to human sacrifice operates 
here too , even the religious form is not wanting — 
the rubnc of the devotio is given by Livy (vui 

0 4 ft , on his sources, cf E Kornemann, Der 
Pncsteuodex m der Regia, Tlibuigen, 1912, p 
23 11 ) Nevertheless, the sacrifice in this case too is 
quite voluntary, and there is nothing to warrant the 
hypothesis that at an earlier period the general v as 
actually sacrificed by priests In the case where a 
legionary was devoten, and did not fall in battle, 
he was requited to bury a figure m the earth 
(Livy, vin 10 11), and here again the imago 
serves as a substitute for the living man (Deubner, 
lor cit 81) this substitution may have been 
allowed even when the custom of devoting a 
legionary was first introduced , certainly that 
custom seems to be of later origin than the devotto 
of the general (see above), so that it is not neces 
sary to assume that originally the legionary was 
ever actually sacrificed at all 

Thus the Vor sacrum and the death penalty 
seem to indicate that human sacrifice had a place 
in the primitive Roman religion, while the devotio 
shows that self immolation was not unknown m it 
But, apart from such national institutions, we find 
in Romo actual cases of human sacrifice — or of 
indubitable substitutes therefor— only in so far as 
they had been introduced under foreign influence 
these cases, moreover, are so numerous that we 
can hardly help thinking that the practice could 
never have gained so firm a footing if it had been 
radically obnoxious to ltoman sentiment 

Tho first people known to have exercised a vast 
influence upon the religious rites of the Homans 
were the Ltiuscans It was that people who fur 
niBhcd the Homans with, inter aha, tho art of 
divining by lightning in a highly developed form 
(( O '1 hulin, Ihe etrv skische Dtscipltn, l Blitz 
hhre, Goteburg [Goteb Htigs Aaisk xi , 1906], esp 
n 99) Now, l’lutarch (Numa, 15) speaks of a 
ltoman propitiation of lightning, which was per 
formed with onions, hair, and fishes, and which 
both he and Ovid (fasti, in 333 IF ) interpret as a 
commuted human sacrifice It is natural to sup 
pose that this rite, together with other details of 
divination by lightning, was boi rowed from the 

1 truscans 1 lu n, again, in the triumphs of 

Homan generals, it was customary to put to death 
the captured commanders of the enemy (Cio Verr 
v 77) This practico is regarded by G Beseler 
(Hermes, xhv [1909] 352) as originally a human 
sacrifice tho victorious general, on his return home, 
saciihces the best thing among his spoils Beseloi 
also suggests that the triumph itself, as an institu 
tion, may possibly have wen derived from tho 
Etruscans (of Aust, in Roscher, u 633) From 
Etruria also, according to Nicolaus of Damascus 
(Ath iv 153 f , m FUG m 417), came the gladia 
tonal shows (Preller, Rbm Mythologie , n *, Berlin, 
1883, p 97), which Varro (a« berv AEn m 67 , 
cf Wissowa, op ext 466, n 3) believed to be com 
mutations of human sacrifice Ongmally the d< 
parted vere supposed to need attendance in the 
other world , hence Achilles slew twelve Trojan 

f ouths at the funeral pyre of Patroclus (U xxm 
75) A later age substituted combat for slaughter, 
and thus at the same time did something to gratify 
the popular liking for funeral processions. Gladia 
tonal shows on a large scale v ere first celebrated 
In Romo m 264 n c (Val Max n 4 7 ; Wissowa, 
loe cit ) t 

But the Ltruscan influence upon the Romans 


was less profound than the influence of the Greeks. 
Plutarch (Rom 21) states that at the festival of 
the Lupercalia it was the custom to streak the 
brows of two youths with mood covered knives, 
and then to wipe them with wool, the youths 
being required thereupon to laugh In this act of 
streaking the brow with blood many scholars have 
recognized a residuum of an ancient Roman prac 
tice of human sacrifice But it will be better not 
to lay stress upon this Deubner (ARW xm 
[1910] 602) recognizes here a cathartic custom of 
Greek origin To a Greek source is certainly to 
be assigned the ceremony of tho Arget , of which 
Wissowa, following Diels (Stbyllinische Blatter , 
Berlin, 1890, p 43 f ), has given the right explana 
tion (Pauly- Wissowa, u 697 f) F very year, on 

the 14th of May (Ovid, Fasti, v 621), twenty seven 
human like figures, constructed of bulrushes, were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Pons sublicius 
(Varro, de I mg Lat vn 44) with religious cere 
m (fines at which the Pontifices, the Vestal Virgins 
(Dion Hal i 38), and the blamimca Dialis (Gell 
Noct Att x 15 30, feamter, 377) were present 
Arget, the name given to these figures, is the Gr 
’Apyetot llus term, which in Greek is found only 
in the epic poets was certainly introduced into 
the Roman religion from Greek oracular verse 
In the soie stress of war the oracle guaranteed re 
lief on condition that twenty seven of the enemy s 
people — the number has chthonic associations 
(Diels, 39 ff) — weie cast into the river In the 
language of the oracle tho Homan was designated 
‘Troianus’, the enemy, ‘Argivus* (Diels, 44, 
note) Probably the condition laid down by the 
oracle was fulfilled on the first occasion by an 
actual immolation of human beings, but thereafter 
in the mildei form of an ottering of bulrush figures 
(Wissowa, in Pauly Wissowa, li 700) On the 
assumption that the ceremony was derived from 
Greek ideas, the partu ip ition of the Roman priest 
hood certainly strikes us as strange We nmy 
perhaps suppose that the gild of budgo builders, 
the Pontifices, wore in reality performing expia 
turns for the observance of a foreign rite at the 
Pons sublicius, Avhich was under their charge, and 
that in theso they associated with themselves the 
Vestal Virgins and the 1 lannnica — unless, indeed, 
the ceremony was originally a Homan festival 
upon which the Grcecus ntus was subsequently 
gi af ted (Deubner, A R W xiv [1911] 306) 

With the Arget sacr fice learned men of antiquity associated 
a Roman proverbial phrase viz sexagenaries de prnte Festus 
refers to this in a } ossajre (p 384) the lacunte of which are 
filled up with certainty ' Sexagenaries [do ponte olun deiue 
bant] cuius causom Mam[lius nano refert quod Rotnam] qui 
incoluennt [primi Aborigines aliqueui hjominem sexagu ta 
[annorum qui esset immolare] Dm Patri quotfanms soliti 
fucrint] , this sacrifice he says was subsequently changed by 
Hercules into that of throwing bulrush figures from the bridge 
(cf also Ovid Fasti v 6231 Otto SprichwOrter d Rimer, 
Leipzig 1890 p 820 f) Varro (ap Non p 842 [ Lindsay]) gives a 
different explanation, asserting that the old men who were no 
longer allowed to vote In public assemblies, were summoned by 
this old proverb to abandon the pons ( voting bridge ). But 
this cannot be the true explanation, as it (Toes not accord 
with what we know otherwise of voting among the Romans 
(Mommsen, Horn. Staatsrecht, Leipzig 1899, u 408) We must 
therefore assume that the proverb points to an ancient custom 
of throwing people from tho bridge Nevertheless this cannot 
be regarded as human sacrifice , It was in reality a secular act 
of doing away with burdensome old people whom the State 
would no longer maintain (B Schmidt * Der Selbstmord d 
Oreise von Keoe ’ in New Jahrb / d Mass AUert vl [1903] 
017 fl ) It is quite probable that the Romans of primitive 
times treated the aged in this harsh way , thus, on the advance 
of the Gauls, they left their old people behind them without 
means of self defenoe— it was only In later writings that these 
old people were said to have remained behind of their own 
accord (Livy, ▼ 41 11 Viewing the matter purely by itself, 
we|might think that the Romans would be willing enough to 
saenfloe the aged as Arget by throwing them from the bridge. 
But the aged, after all, were Romans, not Argei, and W 
Warde Fowler (The Roman Festivals, 116 fl rightly says that 
the occasional kill ng of an individual could not well develop 
Into the annual l ractice of putting considerable numbers to 
death What we nave In the case of the Sexagenary is then* 
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fora * secular act of dispa tc linj; them on grounds of publlo 
utility We have an exactly similar case in the slaj t> g of the 
Hex Nemoreneit and this likewise was not a human sacrifice 
A run away slate might sane himself from his pursuers by kill 
Inn the priest of Diana of Nemi He assumed the position of 
priest and held it till ho met a like fate at the hands of another 
fugitive (Strabo, v 239) This is an instance of a practice 
found among many peoples they kill their king or priest be 
fore he becomes sick or feeble believing that the welfare of tho 
tribe is dependent upon his remaining strong They appou t 
betimes a vigorous successor who at once displays his strength 
by overthrowing the man whose place he tokos (Frazer, G1P 
pfc ill Dying God London, 1911 p 141 ff ) 

With the sacrifice of Argive enemies, however, 
it is probably correct to associate the nte of bury 
xng alive a man and a w oman belonging to a hostile 
nation (Wissowa, 421) In 210 b c — tho most 
trying period of the war with Hannibal — Livy 
(xxn 67 6) informs us that ‘ex fatalibus libris 
sacnhcia aliquot extraordinary facta inter quae 
Gallus et Gaila, Graecus et Graeca in foro bovario 
sub terra vivi deinissi sunt m locum saxo con 
saoptum lam ante hostile humams imbutum ’ 
Tho Sibylline hooks (Plut Marc 3, Quccst llom 
83), that is to say prescribed at that juncture 
spocial means of ailajmg the anger of tne gods 
amon„ those means being the previously tiled 
< xpedient of burying a man and a woman of tho 
enemy s people llio strict rule was evidently 
that the two victims should belong to the nation 
ahty with av Inch the ltomans were actually at 
wav at the time (Pliny, HN xxvm 12 ‘gentium 
cum quibus turn res esset’) Now the hostile 
peoples had at one time been the Gre< ks and tho 
Gauls and subjects of these nationalities, by an 
erroneous conservatism wtie sacrificed also during 
the wai with Gaitha 0 o (Diels 8511 ) That this 
custom was su e gested by Gieek oracular writings 
is shown also by the fact that the prescribed 
prayers weie uttered by the president of the 
Quindeummri (Pliny lot cit ) whose prmcnnl 
function was to guard the Libri Sibijllini The 
import of tho rite was that of a sacrifice to the 
gous who thus leccived the life of a man and a 
w oman as pin ? pro toto with the lives of the two 
victims the lives of all the men and women of 
*he same tube were magically bound up ('obliga 
mentum magicum,’ Orosius, iv 13 4) and, if the 
gods accepted tho one pair the rest of the nation 
would necessarily follow them Pliny indicates 
that he had hnnself witnessed a sacrifice of this 
kind ( etiam nostra aetas vidit ) — m the vicarious 
ceiemony,’ says Wissowa (421), but the present 
writer is not certain as to the latter point, as 
the Emperor Aurehan (see Vita Hist Ana 20) 
when organizing the consultation of tho bwylhnc 
Books oidered ‘cuiuslibet gentis captos’ to be 
reserved for sacrifice in caso of need 
linally, in the reign of Augustus, another 
foreign people, tho Iberians, introduced into Home 
a new type of human sacrifice viz a devotio 
Dio Cassius (lm 20) states that S Pacuvius con 
secrated himself to Augustus m the manner of 
the Iberians (cf Val Max a 0 II) This clearly 
means that the tnbune, invoking the gods, vowed 
,that, if they demanded the life of the Emperor, 
they should take his instead Vows of tins kind 
are met with also m later times When the 
Lmperor Caligula was sick (Suet Cal 27 , Dio 
Cass lix 8 , BoucW Leclercq, loc cit 119), two 
Homans pledged themselves to die that thereby 
the Emperor might recover, and the latter took 
them at their word The devotio on the Emperor s 
behalf is mentioned also by Fronto, p 0 (Naber) 
These last mentioned examples snow that out 
side the official religion of Home the idea of human 
sacrifice was very powerful in private circles 
How far the persons concerned were influenced 
by conceptions inherited from ancient Roman life, 
or by foreign ideas, or were actuated by their 
own thoughts, is m most cases ditncult to decide. 


The most outstanding instances may be briefly 
indicated as follows (cf v Las&ulx, Studten a 
classischen Altertums, Regensburg, 1864, p 248 ff ) 
I hose who took part in tho conspiraty of Catiline 
are said to have drunk the blood of a slam man 
mixed with wine (Sail Cat 22), and to have bound 
themselves by dreadful oaths, this action was 
already classed among human sacrifices by Mmucius 
Felix (30 5) In 40 b C , Ciesar, as a penalty for 
mutiny, caused two soldiers to be sacrificed in the 
Campus Martius by the pnest of Mars (Dio Cass 
xliii 24), evidently m the belief that that god, who 
had been roused to anger by the mutiny, would 
be propitiated by the oblation S Pompeius threw 
men into the sea, doubtless as an ottering to 
Poseidon (ti xlvm 48) In 41 B C , on the Ides 
of March (Suet Aug 15), Octavian is reported to 
have sacrificed three hundred men at the altar of 
the Divas Julius ( irvOycrav , Dio Cass xlvm 14), 
his intention being to propitiate tho manes of the 
murdered dictator Perhaps Vergil, when speak 
ing of the captives ‘ quos mitteret umbris informs ’ 
( Mn xi 81), had this sacrifice in his mind , in 
other passages he certainly creates ancient pre 
cedents for the religious acts of Augustus in a 
time of threatened calamity, Nero consulted his 
astrologers, and received the response ‘ solero 
reges taba ostenta caede ahqua llluati l expiare’ 
(Suet hero, 36) This was probably a notion of 
Eastern origin and such an Oriental superstition 
explains also the self immolation of Antinous on 
Hadrians behalf (Dio Cass lxix 11, cf ait 
Hfkoes and Hfro gods [Egyp ] p 051 b ) The 
Emperor Commodus put a man to death m tho 
worship of Mithra (Vita Hiit Aug 9), but tho 
fact that this action is spoken of as an enoimity 
shows that the lecords of habitual human sacrifices 
by the puests of Mithra are fal e (F Gumont, 
Jcxtes et monuments iclatifs aux my stores dc 
Mithra, Brussels, 1899 l 69) Particularly in the 
practice of magic, which prevailed widely m the 
Imperial period— a period profoundly affected by 
Oriental superstition (l’liny HN xxx 10) —human 
beings were frequently put to death, either because 
the bodily parts of men were believed to be pecuh 
arly potent, or because — what specially concerns 
us here — the spnits of the under world would not 
give their aid unless they received a human being 
in sacrifice It is not always easy to say whu h of 
these two motives prompted the Killing of men in 
this connexion The best known source of mfor 
mation regarding the practice is Horace’s poem 
Canxdia (hpod 5) Cicero (w Vatm 14) charges 
Vatinius with the crime * mferorum animaa ehcere, 

S uerorum extis deos manes mactare ’ Didius 
uhanirn sacrificed childien in order to learn the 
future (Dio Cass lxxm 16), and Llagabhlus ‘slew 
children and practised magic’ (»6 lxxix 11) 

These numerous instances of human sacrifice in 
tho non official religious sphere explain why the 
laws, the Senate, and the more humane Emperors 
frequently made a stand against the practice 
Pliny (HN xxx 12 f ) refers to a senatusconsultum 
of 97 B C directed against it, and to the injunction 
by which Tiberius prohibited the immolations of 
tne Druids Tiberius also forbade the saenfioe 
of human beings m the worship of Saturn m Africa 
(Tert Apol 9) Claudius re enacted the decree 
against the Druids (Suet Claud 26), and Hadnan 

g ut an end to human sacrifice in the cult of the 
yprian Juppiter (Lact Inst i 21 I , Wissowa, 
86) The jurist Paulas (v 23 10) writes ‘qm 
hominem immolaverint exve eius sanguine lita 
vermt, fanum templumve polluennt, bestus obici 
untnr, vel, si honestiores sint, capite pumuntur’ 
(cf Mommsen, Stra/recht, 639 ff ) 

We may sum upftour investigation as follows 
The primitive ideas which underlie the practice of 
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human sacrifice obtained also among the liomans, 
as appears, above all, from the devotio In par 
tuular casts the Homans of an earlier age seem 
to liavo deduced from these ideas certain conse 
quences allotting their religious ritual, as is 
indicated by the Ver soli um and the religious 
formula of capital punishment On practical 

rounds or from motives of humanity, however, 

uman sacrifice was abolished from the ofhaal 
religion at an early stage Under foreign influ 
enccs and especially under the influence of the 
Sibylline Oracles, it again gained a footing It 
survived in sacrificial transaitions outside the 
State leligion till the close of the Imperial period, 
and legal measures did not succeed in entirely 
abolishing it 

Litkratukb —Bee the authorities cited In the article The 
older literature is given in J Beckors De Hostiis humanis 
ajrnl Graeco* Munster 1867 p 2 W Warde Fowler 1 he 
Human Festivals London 1899 p 116. note 8 and J 
Toutaln Sacrifl mm in Daremberg Saguo, iv 2 970 The 
most recent works are cited in G Wissowa Religion u Kultus 
d H merl, Munich 1912 at the passages noted in the Irdex 
p 607 under Menschenopftr Hee also J S Reid Human 
Bacrllicts at Home Journ of Roman Studies H [1912] 84 

Ii WCnsch 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Semitic) —The dis 
cushion of this subieot falls naturally into two 
paits (1) a marshalling of the evidence for the 
existent e of the rite, and (2) an attempt to doduco 
the purposes and ideas undei lying it 

I hVl DFNCE I Olt THE EXISTENCE OF SFMITIC 
HUMAN SA CIU I ICE —I Egypt —That the Tgyp 
tians woio an offshoot from the ouginal Semitic 
stock separated from the parent stem m eaily pre 
historic times is a favoured theory of their ongin 
(see e g , G A Barton Semitic Ongms, London, 
1W2 v\ hero the theory is w ell worked out) They 
are therefore naturally to be included in an 
analysis of the evidence on the subject But it 
should not he forgotten that m any case the cleav 
age of the I r yptians from the rest of the Senutio 
family must have taken place at a date so remote 
that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among them m common with the bemites propel 
does not necessarily pnne its existence in the 
pnmoval turns before the Egyptian secession It 
might have developed m Lgypt independently, or 
unfit r tho influence of the ideas and practices of 
late r surrounding tribes 

The cxiatcnco of human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians has often 1 een denied (E Meyer, Gesih 
ties altcn Agyptens Beilin 1887, p 42, denies the 
evidence from native documents, while admitting 
tho possibility of the Classical testimony being 
founded on tiue traditions see also Dillmann, 
JIandb der A1 Theol , Leipzig, 1895, p 98) But 
the testimony of certain Greek and Latin authors, 
based apparently on tradition, and corroborated 
by obscure passages m oertam Egyptian writings 
and by scenes represented in tomb wall paintings, 
soems to indicate that this practice was observ ed, 
at least in a modified or symbolic form, down to 
late histone tunes 

Thus, Diodorus Siculus (l 88) speaks of the king 
of Egypt as having formerly sacrificed men of red 
colour — the colour of Set or Typhon— at the grave 
of Osins , and he adds the important detail that, 
as red men were rare in Egypt, the victims were 
always foreigners Manetho (ap Porphynus, ed 
Mhller, FHG n 615, no 83) speaks of human sacn 
hces to Hera m Heliopolis, and of the modification 
of the nte by Amosis, who substituted waxen 
images for the victims From another fragment 
{ib u 616 no 84) it appears that in these or similar 
sacrifices the victims were * Typhomo ’ (= red) men, 
and were burnt alive , that the sacnfices took place 
m the dog days, and were therefore probably pro 
phylutic against drought or^estilence , ana that 
the ashes of the victims were collected ana scattered 


against the wind Procopius (de Bell Pers i 19) 
states that in the temple of Pluke the Bleramves 
offered human victims to the sun Kufhnus (HE 
u 24) relates w ith horror, that m the holy place, 
or adytum , of the temple of berapis at Alexandna 
there were preserved tne heads of infants with the 
lips gilded Seleucus is said by Atheneeus to have 
written a book which treated of the subject (we pi 
Tyi rap Alyi nr lots ivOpwroOvalat, Muller, 111 500, 
footnote) On the other hand, Herodotus (u 45) 
denies the existence of the practice in Egyptian 
religion , but that intelligent tourist reports only 
what his ‘ dragomans thought fit to tell him, and 
his evidence on a subject which necessarily belongs 
to the mcana of religion is therefore not conclu 
sivo Besides these ritual sacrifices there is evidence 
for foundation sacrifices, modified, alter the pnmi 
tive period, by the substitution of an animal victim 
(see Lefdbuic ‘ Kites dgyptiens,’ in Publications de 
l icole dcs lettres d Alger, 1890, pp 4, 19, 36), and, 
further, the spu lal circumstances of Egypt, depen 
dent for its life on the Nile inundations, demanded 
a N lie sacrifice winch the Arab historian Mui tad ha 
describes as lasting down to the Muslim occupation 
of Egypt (A D 642)— a young girl being annually 
cast into the river to ensure a sufficient list in the 
water (Eng tr , 1672, p 141) A survival of this 
custom is described by E W Lane (Manners and 
Customs of the Modem Egyptians B , London, 1860, 
ch xxvi ) A conical pill u of earth was elected 
m front of the dam at Cairo and sown with millet 
It was called arusah ( bride ) and no doubt re 
presented the human victim of the original rite 

It is not to be expected that the native Egyp 
tian monuments themselves should necessarily 
conoboiate these statements of the Classical 
writers even if the latter be stuctly trustworthy 
For, m general, the nativo is not so likely to record 
facts and mactices which for him are commonplaces 
as is the foreigner to w hom they are less familiar 
But Borne passages in inscriptions and some pic 
tured scenes have been collected, which appear to 
show that the statements quoted are at any rate 
approximately correct Amon Hotep ii , return, 
ing from his expedition to Syna cluDbed seven of 
his chief enptnes before the god Amon (see E 
Naville Hit Old Egyp Jaith , Eng tr , 1909, n 
299) In the inscription on the tomb of Seti I (to 
p 298) the tale is told of the attempt of men to re 
volt against the soveieignty of Rn, of the resolu 
tion in the assembly of the gods to destioy the 
human race , of the partial carrying out or this 
resolve by llathor, of the appeasement of the 
wrath of R& by a draught mixed with human blood , 
and of his resolve to substitute animal foi human 
sacrifice in the future Some such substitution is 
perhaps Inn ted at m the daik sajiug of the Book 
of the Dead (ch xvm ) 

When the fiends of Bet come and change themselves into 
beasts the great sovereign princes on tl e festival tf the break 
ing and turning up of the earth in fa (pi [Itusiris] slay them in 
the presenoe of the gods therein, and their blood floweth among 
them as they are smitten down 

This seems to refer to a ploughing festival, wherein 
the * Typhonic men * of the Classical writers were v 
replaced oy animals 

Among scenes on Egyptian monuments sug 
gestive of human sacrifice, the memorial of Mentu 
herhepesef (Maspero, m Mtm de la mission archied 
franchise au Caire, v [1893] 435) has an important 
place One of the scenes in this tomb represents 
a person called a tekennu, dragged face downwards 
on a sledge , another shows tne (fiotitions) strang 
ling of this person A fictitious sacrifice, of course, 
implies an actual sacrifice m an earlier age 

2. Babylonia and Assyria, — If traces of human 
sacrifice are obscure and ambiguous in Egypt, they 
are yet more so in the remains of the civilization 
of Mesopotamia. Tins is surprising, for people 
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with a highly developed pantheon and a oomplex 
ritual system, and notoriously ferocious in war 
fare, might be exposed to include human sacn 
hces among their regular religious practices A 
bilingual text (iv Kawl 26, no 6) directing that 
‘ the father shall give the life of his child for the 
sms of his own life, the head of his child for las 
own head,’ and so forth, would certainly be a proof 
of the existence of vicarious human sacrifice if the 
translation were sound , but, according to Zimmern 
(KAT*, 1003, p 597) and Jeremias (AT %m Ltchte 
des alt 0 1 unfits 3 , Leipzig, 1906, p 868), the word 
rendeied 'child’ should properly be translated 
‘ lamb ’ Another obscure inscription (m Kawl 
61) contains a passage which has been rendered 
‘the son is burnt on the high places’ [when the 
ciops fail] hut it seems more probably to mean 
‘ the gram [of a certain species] is burnt m the heat 
of the sun 

Less questionable evidence however, is not 
wanting The hist comes from that most import 
ant chaptei 2 K 17, which describes the practices 
of the deported tribes which were substituted 
for the captive Isiaehtes 1 liei e (v 81 ) the Scphar 
vites (apparently the people of Sipjiar) are stated 
to have burnt their children in the hro to Adi am 
melech and Anammelech, the gods of bepharvaim 
\=Adar Malik (cf Adrammeltch, the name of 
bcnnacherib s parricide son, 2 K 19 37 ) and Anu 
Malik ] This rite obviously was carried by the 
Scpharvites from their old to their new home and 
if as seems to be most probable these were really 
the men of Sippar, then such sacritucs must have 
taken place m $lio town of Sippar I lie chief god 
of Sippai was Samas the sun who was also called 
Amna , it is interesting that Cod A of the LXX 
in this passage presents the form knvi)H*\lx A 
human sacrifice seems to be actually figured in a 
seal published by Ball (FSB A xiv [1892] 149 where 
the passages already mioted are discussed) In tins 
scene the following figures are represented (1) 
a priest standing, holding a sceptre m both hands, 
facing (2) a divinity, standing on the top of a 
fiqqurat, and holding m his ri^ht hand a cun ed 
sword, in his left a sceptre 1 lames burst from 
his shoulders , behind him is an altar, with vege 
table offerings upon it (3) Behind the divinity are 
two standing figures, clothed in leopard skins, 
with their right arms raised in the attitude of 
striking Between them is (4) a kneeling man, 
wearing only a lorn cloth and a head dress Above 
lum is a representation of flames, and flying to 
wards him is a bird of prey One of the standing 
skin clad figures holds back his head, and the other 
pulls aside his beard, as though to expose his throat 
conveniently for the sacrificial blow 

Less certain evidence is the prescription that a 
son or a daughter shall be burnt on the altar of a 
divinity as a penalty for a breach of contract (Johns, 
Assyr Deeds , Cambridge, 1898-1901, m 345), which 
may simply be a penal provision , and such pas 
sages as * I burnt their boys and girls in the fire,' 
in Assurna^ir pal s triumphal inscriptions over con 
quered cities winch merely record a barbarity 
consonant with the rest of the acts of that abonii 
n&ble savage There is, however, a magical text 
(quoted in Zimmern, KAT*, 699) which mentions 
the sacrifice of a slave along with an ox or a sheep 

3. Canaan. — Here we are on firmer ground 
The practice of human sacrifice in the religion of 
the Semitic predecessors of the Hebrews is amply 
proved by ceitam OT passages (Dt 12“ 18 w , and 
by inference m such prohibitions as Lv 18 51 ), and 
has been corroborated by the results of recent ex 
cavations. In the High Place at Gezer, and m con 
nexion with what appears to have been a rock cut 
altar atTaanach, the skeletons of new-born infants 
have been found buried in jars Similar discoveries 


were made in the corners of houses, under or dose 
by the foundation Two burnt skeletons of ckil 
dren about six years of age were also found m the 
Gezer sanctuary, and near it ■was a cistern which 
had apparently been adapted as a receptacle for the 
refuse of sacrifices. Large numbers of animal 
bones, and many human bones of both sexes and 
all ages, were found in it The excavator at Gezer 
was careful to get an expert medical 01 mion that 
some at least of the infants found buried had 
actually lived a separate existence and that they 
were not merely still born or untimely births thus 
disposed of (with or without the recondite notions 
of inducing a re birth and second chance of life, as 
suggested m Frazer, Adonis, Attis , Osiris 3 , London, 
1907, p 83) 1 At Tell Mutesellim (Megiddo) a girl 
of about fifteen had been slaughtered at the founda 
tionof a large building, and her skeleton was found 
built into the wall In two cases at Gezer the 
skeletons of young persons (a youth about eighteen, 
and a girl a year or two younger) were found, 
which had evidently been sawn in two There v as 
nothing to indicate clearly the circumstances under 
which so exceptional a form of execution had been 
adopted 

4 Arab tribes, ancient and modern — Under this 
head we include the various tubes of the trails 
Jordanic provinces, the bmaitic peninsula, and 
North Arabia— known as the Midiamtes, Ammon 
ites, Moabites, etc — as well as the Arabs before 
they adopted the teaching of Muhammad These 
tribes were all so closely related that evidence of 
the practice under discussion among one or two 
will piobably be sufficient proof of its prevalence 
among them all l)ire<t evidence is artoidtd by 
the incident of the sacrifice of Mesha, who un 
molated his heir to ChemOsh, when hard pressed 
by tho Israelites (2 K 3 fl )~ an act which seems to 
have struck tenor into the victors, who fled from 
the wrath of Chernosh whose land they were invad 
ing Wellhausen(iieytercr«/> Heideu turns 7 , Berlin, 
1897, pp 42 43, 116) and other scholars have col 
lected the indications of human sacrifice which re 
main among the Arabs, 111 spite of the efforts of 
post Islanuo authors and copyists to efface the 
tiaces of the rites and beliefs of the * times of 
ignorance ’ These show clearly that the Arabs 
offered prisoners of war to the stellar and other 
divinities, and also sacrificed boys to Dusares and 
al Uzza, the morning star The best known ex 
ample is that related by Nil us (Narrat vi ) of his 
own son Iheodulus, who narrowly escaped being a 
victim He was stolen by the Saracens, cad 
400, and was to have been sacrificed to the planet 
The ritual time for tho offering lay between the 
appearance of Venus above the horizon and her 
disappearance in the rays of the rising sun In 
answer to the boy’s prayer, his captors overslept, 
and the time had already passed when they awoke , 
he was therefore brought instead to the slave 
market of Elusa, of which place he lived to become 
bishop 

5. Hebrews — This member of the Semitic 
family was no less prone than the rest to human 
sacrifices, and required the special instruction of 
lawgivers and prophets to eradicate the practice 
Their great ancestor was moved to offer his son 
Isaac (Gn 22) Jephthah offered his daughter (Jg 
11*°*-) under circumstances differing only in detail 
from the case of Mesha— in the one the vow pre 
ceded, and the act followed, the victory , in the 
other the act itself was prior to the issue of the 
battle The underlying ideas, however, were 
identical, and, notwithstanding all attempts to 

1 It is said that in some parts of Egypt untimely births are 
buried in the corners of the houses of the /eliafyin, not in the 
graveyard of the village^ This may conceivably be a survival 
of the practice of immolating a child or other person at tbs 
foun d a t i on of a house, and laying the corner-stone on the body 
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explain away or to modify the Hebrew instance, 
there can be no reasonable doubt tlrnt it involved 
the death of the victim baimiel * hewed Agag in 

leces before the lord’ (1 b 15 8 *), but this is a 

oubtful case in view of Jus deprecation of Saul’s 
intent to samfice immediately Before (v ^ r ) It 
seems more piobably to have been an act of judicial 
punishment (see Baetligen, Beitrage, Berlin, 1888, 
p 221) Ihel ro built Jericho ‘upon’ two of his 
sons (1 K 1G-* 4 ), i e sacrificed them at ceitain stages 
of the work, as we have seen to have been done at 
Megnldo and elsewhere After the partition of 
the kingdom, the northern branch (2 K 17 17 ) as 
well as the southern, especially under Ahaz (1C 3 ) 
and Manassoh (21*), saumced children in fire , by 
the time of Jeremiah a special place, the Qi Ben 
Jhnnom, lmd been set asme especially for this nte 
On the other hand, Isaiah (57 # ), Micah (6 7 ), Jere 
imah (19 B ) and Ezekiel (20 31 ) added their fulmina 
tions to the direct prohibitions of Leviticus (18 s1 ) 
and other passages in the law of the Pentateuch 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the question to wlrnt deity these various 
sacrifices were ottered or to inquire into the le 
lationslup between Jahweh and Moloch (see EllL 
l 390) I he legitimate cases quoted above are 
sufficient to prove the existence or human sacrifices 
among the Hebrews without calling in more 
doubtful instances, such as the murder of Abel (Gn 
4), the death of Uz/ali (2 S 6 1 ), the massacre of the 
pucsts of Baal (1 K 18 40 ), and other events, where 
critics have traced ritual acts with more or less 
improbability 

0 Phoenicians and Carthaginians —Here, as in 
the case of the Egyptians, we have to trust very 
largely to the testimony of Classical writers Of 
the Phoenicians, who loomed so largely m the 
works of the antiouarian charlatans of a hundred 
years ago, wo leally know next to nothing, and 
the banal inscriptions of Carthage aie not lllumm 
ating 1 liroe or four Nunudian votive tablets have 
been supposed to state that A has ottered his son 
B, but neither reading nor interpretation can be 
considered trustworthy (see Gesemus, Scriptures 
linqiueque Ffurn monumenta, Leipzig, 1837, pp 
446 ff , 453 these inscriptions are not yet [19133 
included in CIS) Eusebius, however (Prcpp 
Fixing lv 16), following Sanchuniathon (avud 
Philo), speaks of the Phoenicians ottering their 
dearest to Ivronos , and other writers asci ibe tlio 
same custom to the Phoenician colonies of Cyprus, 
Carthage, and Massiha 

For Cyprus see fcuseb l c cit for Carthage Porphyrlus (tie 
Abut U 66) Diodorus Siculus (xx 14) and Pliny (UN xxxvi 
v 4) for Massiha Servius (tn 2bn lii 67> 

7 . Southern Semites. — 1 he Semitic speaking 
people of Abyssinia appear to have been originally 
a colony from S Arabia, and presumably carried 
with them from their former home all the rites of 
their religion, including that of which this article 
tieats No direct evidence, however, bearing on 
the subject is to be found in the unsatisfactory 
litei attire relating to that little known country 
II Bus purpose of uuman sacrifice — 
Human sacrifice is the ottering of a human mdivid 
ual to a divine power It is geneially understood 
to involve the slaughter of the victim, but that is 
not absolutely necessary , the life of a medueval 
anchorite, walled up in a narrow cell, was sacrificed 
no less literally than was that of the son of Mesha 
But in the Semitic world, with some exceptions 
and modifications presently to be noted, the victim 
was actually put to death It is of the highest 
importance to distinguish true oases of sacrifice 
from the following acts, which are sometimes con 
fused with them ( 1 ) murder for political or 
criminal causes, such as the satisfaction of private 
grudge or greed , ( 2 ) execution of criminals and 


prisoners of war ; (3) blood revenue j (4) infanticide, 
as organized among the Aiub tribes , (5) slaughter 
for medical purposes, e g to, procure the baths of 
children’s blood supposed to cure leprosy (on which 
see Plmy, JIN xxvi l 5) Biblical cases of the 
first three of these, all of which have been called 
‘saenhees,’ are the stones of Abel (Gn 4), Agag 
(l S 15 s3 ), and tho sons of Saul (2 S 21) The last 
of these cannot have been a sacrifice in any case, 
as the victims were hanged (see Dt 21 98 , and of the 
executions in Nu 25 4 , which have also been errono 
ously taken as a sacnfice) Ike fourth (on which 
see the gruesome ‘Additional Note CP m W R 
Smith s Kinship and Marriage 9 , London, 1903, p 
291 ft ) is merely a practical device to reduce the 
nou combatant menibers of a tribe 

In a true human sacnfice, the victim may be (a) 
a young mfant, the first born of the family , ( b ) a 
criminal or prisoner of war, or (c) a person of 
special impoitance in the eyes of the person or 
tribe offering the sacrifice In the first taso we 
have, m the majonty of instances, a sicrihce of 
primitice, w hereby the firstfiuits of the held, of 
domestic annuals, and of the human family weie 
sacrificed to tho deity In the second case the 
victim has oftended against tho divine majesty, 
either by his crimes or by fighting against the 
people of the divinity, the god has triumphed 
over Ins enemies, and their blood is poured out 
before him in celebiation of tho triumph I he 
third case is rather different the god has to be 
appeased by his own people , a calamity or plague 
haste be averted, or some such prize as victoiy in 
battle has to be obtained , the most valuable gift 
that the tube can otter has, therefore, to be pre 
sen ted in payment foi the boon , the king a eldest 
son must be ottered as a burnt otteung that there 
may be * gieat wrath ’ against his enemies (2 K 3”) 

By way of appendix to this article, two points 
must be consideied briefly (a) tho modifications 
and substitutes ottered for human sacrifices, and 
( b ) the strange superstition, not yet wholly ex tin 
guishcd, that the medueval Jews practised a form 
of ritual muidcr 

(a) Modifications and substitutes foi human 
sacrifice — Although, as the notonous case of the 
Aztecs shows, the practice of human sacrifice is 
not inconsistent with a high standard of culture, 
it is natuial that the advance of civilization should 
develop a repugnance against the rite m its crudest 
form, and that various devices should he invented 
to satisfy the demands of the gods without actually 
taking life There are four such devices that call 
for mention (1) The substitution of a model of 
wax or straw, as we have already seen, was early 
introduced into Egypt Small figures of men cut 
from lamina* of bronze and silver were found under 
the foundation of a house at Gezer, evidently re 
piesentmg actual human victims The occasional 
cases of tho sacrifice of vile, woitliless, or crippled 
members of the community may also in a sense be 
a substitution for lives more valuable Although 
the dogmatic statements of folk lonsts on such a 
point cannot be accepted without reserve, it Is 
possible that some children’s games (see ERE u. 
852*) are the pale reflexion of lites that once in 
volved the immolation of human victims (2) By 
redemption the eldest son of the Hebrew family 
was rescued from the doom that doubtless was 
literally carried out at first (Ex 13 ,a ) (3) Probably 

mutilation and similar irreparable injuries — especi 
ally those involving the loss of male vinlity or 
female chastity — were devices to preserve life while 
sacrificing its joy (4) Substitutwiwry acts were 
also performed, m which all semblance of the 
victim disappeared. Thus, under the foundations 
of many houses in Palestinian excavations have 
been discovered groups of lamps and bowls (usually 
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the lamp inside one bowl, with another bowl in 
verted over it), one case of which was found at 
Gezer associated witfi a sacrificed infant It is 
highly probable that these deposits were typical of 
an earlier nte in which there was the slaughter of 
a victim 

(6) Medweval superstitions regarding the Jews — 
In the Middle Ages an extraordinary idea was 
prevalent that the Jews practised secret rites for 
which the blood of Christians, especially of Christian 
children, was essential This wild notion was, and 
in some quarters has been in quite recent years, 
fostered by politically interested persons in order 
to inflame anti Semitic passions For the super 
stition there seems to be a certain basis of fact 
The mutual liatied of Jew and Christian, ana the 
oppressions of which the latter weie guilty, would 
natuially lead to reprisals when opportunity ottered 
for them , and we need not be surprised to find that 
such a reprisal should take the form of a gnm 
parody of the Crucifixion, the event to which the 
Jews ascribed their misfortunes Accordingly it 
appears that some drunken Jews at a feast — no 
doubt that of Purim — crucified a Christian child 
in the Syrian town Inmestar (Socrates, HE vn 16) 
m A D 416 About 600 years later this seems to 
have been followed by tne similar murder of St 
William of Norwich Other alleged cases followed 
thick and fast, especially in England and Germany , 
even so late as 1900 a mysterious murder m West 
Prussia was made the lever for an anti Semitic 
demonstration 1 All the recorded cases from that 
of William of Norwich to the last mentioned, have 
been analyzed by H I Strack (7 he Jew and Human 
Sacrifice, Lng tr , London, 1909 [cf his art Anti 
semiiism, in vol l , esp p 597]), and the results of 
his investigation are (1) as lust mentioned, that 
there may have been individual cases of murder 
by Jews, "but that these aie a very small minority 
of the alleged examples recorded, and in any case 
weie simply acts of revenge for personal or national 
wrongs , (2) that in no Jewish nte is human blood 
in any circumstance required ot utilized , (3) that 
tjhere may be a few cases of slaughter to procure 
blood for medicinal purposes, which, as we have 
already seen, must not be confused with saenhee 
proper, but that there is no real evidence of this , 
(4) that m the vast majority of cases the Jews were 
simply made scapegoats for mysterious murders, 
or even sometimes for accidental deaths, the 
evideuce being generally doubtful, and the so 
called * confessions ’ being extracted by torture 

IjItbiiaturb — In addition to the authorities cited In the body 
of this article see D Chwolsohn Die Stabler und der Saabis 
mus Leipzig 1856 vol ii. (references in index s v Menschen 
opfer ) , W R Smith llel Sem a London 1894 M J 
Lagrange Etudes sur les religions simit a Paris 1906 G F 
Moore, ‘Judges ' in ICC, 1896 (for the Jephthah incident) 

H Vincent Canaan dapris V exploration rScente Paris 

1907 C Mommert, Menschenopfer bei den alten Hebrdem 
Leipzig, 1906 also Der RUualmord bet dm TaUnud-Juden, 
Leipzig. 1906 (both rather wild], F C Movers, UnUrswh 
Uber die Religion und die Oottfuiten der PMnizier, Berlin, 
1841-410, R A. S Macalister, 2 he Excavation of Qezer 
London, 1912 G Schumacher, Tell el Mutesellim, Leipzig 

1908 E Sellin Tell Taannek Vienna, 1904, E Mader, 
r Die Henschenopfer der alten Hebraer u. der benachbarten 
Voiker,' in B&rdenhewer’s Bibl Studien, xlv , Freiburg 1909 
(very useful, but references etc , require verification) 

R A S Macalistek. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Slavic) -The Baltio 
Slavs were fanatics and sacrificed Christians to 
their gods. Every year a Christian was chosen 
by lot and offered to the god Svantovit in his 
temple ( Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, Frankfort, 
158L passim) The head of Bishop John of 
Mecklenburg was fixed on a lance ana. offered to 
the god Radigast (t b ) In Russia the so called 
Chronicle of Nestor , under the year 983, » e a 

1 At the moment of going to press the trial is proceeding at 

gieff of a Jew Mendel Beiliss, on a *’ u * "" * 
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a charge of ritual murder 


short time before Vladimir’s conversion to Chris 
tiamty, tells that this prince sacrificed human 
victims to the gods. The lot fell upon the son of 
a Christian Varegue, who refused to givo him up 
The Russians forced an entrance into his house 
and slaughtered lnm and all his family 

L LEGFR 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Teutonic) — What 
Caesar says regarding human sacrifice among the 
Gauls (de Bell Gall vi 16 1 homines immolant, 
. quod pro vita hommis nisi hornims vita 
reddatur, non posse aliter deorum umnortalium 
numen placan arbitr&ntur, publieeque eiusdem 
generis habent institute Bacrificia’) holds good 
also m the case of the Teutons As late as tho 
historical penod, the latter people, when then 
own lives were imperilled, or when some threatened 
disaster was to be averted, ottered human beings 
in sacrifice Ihev believed that the demons and 
gods who had a desire for human Uvea would be 
satisfied or their anger appeased, by such immola 
tions The human victims of these rites were not 
as a rule fully privileged members of the particular 
community , they were prisoners of war, slaves, 
outlaws, or children under age At times when 
the community had no such peisons at its disposal, 
and, in particular, in military campaigns or ex 
peditions by sea, the victims were selected by lot 
Like all other saenfues among the Teutons, 
human sacrifices were regulated by the principle 
do ut des Either they were of a piophylactio 
character — and from this class sprang tho periodic 
lmmolationsof human lives — or they wore performed 
in fulfilment of vows They were ottered to the 
demons who caused death, oi to the man stealing 
souls of the departed, or to the god of death ana 
of the dead , sometimes, however, tho sacrifice 
was paid to the god of w ar, as also to the deities 
of fruitfulness, who were to be thus induced to 
prevent failure of crops and consequent famine 
In process of time human sacrifice was superseded 
by the sacrifice of animals, or of objects regarded 
as substitutes for human life 
According to Tacitus { Germ 9) all the German 
tribes ottered human sacrifices to Wodan Mercury 
on certain days These immolations, however, 
were accorded not to Wodan as the supreme god, 
but to Wodan as tho god of death, and were dc 
signed to avert a wholesale loss of life Ihus 
from other refoiences of Tacitus we learn that the 
Heimunduri, after their victory over the Chatti, 
offered human lives to the god of death and Mars 
rfu, the god of war ( Ann xiu 57) lhis is con 
firmed by the Norse records When King Aunn 
of Upsala was growing old, he sacrificed nine of 
his sons to 6&inn in order that his own life 
might be prolonged in return (Hennsknngla, ed F 
Jdnason, Copenhagen, 1900, 1 45 f ). In the same 
way, according to the Vtkars Saga, Offinn bestowed 
upon his protege, Starkad, a life of three human 
generations only on condition that Starkad should 
sacrifice King Vikar to him , and the god himself 
put into Starkad’s hand the spear with which he 
was to slay the king (Saxo Grammaticus, i 276) 
While these examples belong to the sphere of 
myth, yet they witness to the people s belief that 
Omnn accepted life in exchange for life 
Death holds his harvest m time of war Hence 
the Teutons immolated the lives of enemies, 
especially after a victory The South Teutomo 
sources do not usually indicate to whom such 
sacrifices were offered Thus, e g , the women of 
the Cimbn, after a victory, sacrificed their cap 
tives (Strabo, vii 2 3) , after the battle of Arausio 
(105 B.C ) the captured Romans were hanged upon 
trees (Orosius, Hist v 16) ; the Teutons of West 
Germany treated their prisoners in the same way 
after the battle in the Teutoburger Forest (Tac. 
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Ann i 61), and similar sacrifices wore performed 
by the llcruli (Procop de Bell Got n 14), the 
army of Ariovistm (( tes de Bell Gull i 51), and 
others Sometimes mo find that a vow of human 
sacrilico was made bcfoie a battle thus Itada 
gaisus, the leader of the lentous, on the occasion 
of his expedition into Italy, took a vow that, if ho 
conquered, he would sauihce the captured Chris 
turns (Oiosius, vn 37) In the Northern sources 
the vow and the oblation alike are paid to Oftmn, 
whose cult, as the god of war and of battles, had 
found its way into the Scandinavian region from 
N Germany Piocopius (de Bell Got n 15) tells 
us that the lliuhtos had sacrificed human beings 
to 'A pr/s When Jail Linar of Oikney conquered 
Ilalfdan, the son of Ifarald, he devoted his adver 
Mines to O'urin m return for his victory ( Icelandic 
S yqus l p 8 ' gnf hann Ofmi til sigrs scr ) 

When a Norse genual came face to face with the 
enemy, ho cried out ‘Ochnn A ybr alia* (‘OSmn 
has you all ) 

But O'Sinn Mas at the same time the leader, and 
thus also the god of the dead, and his dominion 
was increased by the addition of fallen wainois 
( vnlr ) to the company of tho Emherjar Hence 
he not seldom sold tecl Ins own victims He sent 
foitli lus battle maidens, the Valkyrs to bring to 
Ins kingdom the heroes who fell in the field of 
battle. We sometimes even meet with tho belief 
that (rninn himself took part in the battle and 
seemed lus destined victims Thus, eg, he was 
present at the great battle of Bravalla, in which 
King llaiald of Denmark fought against Hrmg of 
bn ode n and the god himself stiuck King Harald 
down (Sa\o Gram i 390, hornaldarsogur, l 
380 f ) Or ho gives tho adversary of lus destined 
victim a speu Mith which to slay the latter 
(GnutrcJs Saga, ed Kaniseh, p 18 fl ) Sometimes, 
aj am, men (looted their own lives to the gods 
When 1 lrlkr the Vi< torious, King of Sweden, met 
lus mpheu St^rbjdrn in battle near 1 ynsvelhr, 
be dedicated Ins hie to Oftmn, bofore the onset, 
pionusing that he would die ten years afterwards 
(bornmannasoqur, v 250) But the Northern 
Teutons of ancient times in order to gain a 
vi< tory over their enemies, sometimes offeiea sacri 
fices also to their tutelary deities When Jarl 
HAkon of Norway joined Battle with the J6m s 
vikings in the bay of Iljorungcn (980), and tho 
victoiy inclined to the side of the latter, he sacn 
faced his youngest son Filing, to Ins protective 
goddess TliorgtrS IIolgabnh\ and so m on the day 
(Jams vi Jam/ a Saga, cod A M 610, p 79 f ) 

Besides Mar, expeditions by sea were another 
great source of danger to life In the sea there 
lived a man stealing demon whom the North 
Teutons called ltAn (‘robber’) KAn, with her 
rune daughteis — pel Bonifications of the waves — 
laid hold of her victims m storms at sea. Those 
Mho Mere drowned passed into her kingdom, and 
m ere there regaled with lobsters and fish Hence 
dwellers by the North Sea, or the ocean, before 
setting out upon a voyage, offered a human sacn 
fiee, hoping thereby to protect themselves against 
the rapacity of the sea demon Ihe heathen 
Saxons, before taking slup for home after their 
marauding and predatory ineuisions, killed a tenth 
of all their captives upon the beach, in order that 
a safe voyage might Be granted to them (C von 
Richthofen, Zur Lex Saxonum, Berlin, 1868, p 
204) Likewise the Normans, when embarking 
upon their Viking raids By sea, sacrificed human 
beings to the sea god (Mbm de la soexitt des anttq 
de la Normandie, xxn [1869] 129 f ) These 
sacrifices were performed upon tho seashore Mith 
special frequency when the slaps were unable to 
>ut forth because of stormsor unfavourable winds 
u such emergencies, and especially if other victims 


weie not available, the individuals to be sacuficed 
were often chosen by lot from among those who 
were about to take part jn the voyage (Saxo 
Gram l 422) Here should be mentioned also 
the sacrifices ofleied by the Frisians to their 
supreme god Fosite In Fosite’s Land, an island 
in the North Sea, was situated, not far from a 
sacred spring, his sanctuary, violation of which 
was punished by the sacrifice of life after the god 
had announced by lot that he desired such an 
expiation (Alcmn, Vila Wilhbrotdi, ch 10, Fries 
iscne Bechtsguellen, ed von Richthofen, Beilin, 
1840, p xlm) These immolations Mere per 
formed upon the seashoro , and as far down as 
Medireval and Christian times it was a prevalent 
Frisian belief that tho sea demanded the sacrilico 
of those who had been gnilty of robbery (Adam of 
Bremen, Bust Lccl Hamb iv 3) Here, there 
fore, the sacrifice waB originally ottered to the sea 
demon, and m as transferred to Fosite and brought 
into connexion with the violation of his sanctuary 
only after lie had become the supreme object of 
woiship 

But bum an sacrifices connected uith seafaring 
were not so deeutedlj of a prophylactic character 
as those connected with failure or ciops lailuie 
of crops meant famine, and famine meant gieat 
loss of life, and here we have the explanation of 
tho human sacrifices performed m times of threat 
cned scarcity Ihus during a famine, King 
Hei5rokr, instead of offering up his own son upon 
whom the lot had fallen, sacrificed King ifarald of 
ReitSgotaland and lus retinue (Bert arar Saga ed 
S Btigge, Christiania, 1865, p 227 f ) Like other 
laces, the leutons regaulod the king as chiefly 
responsible for a bad haivest It is recorded that 
the Swedes attributed both abundance and scarcity 
of crops to their kings (Heimskr i 75 ‘Siiarcru 
vanir at kenna konungi bietSi ai ok hall^n ) Lven 
as late as 1527, Me find Gustavus Vasn, at the 
parliament of Wester&s, complaining that the 
people Warned the king for the Jack of lain or sun 
shine (E G Geijcr, SvcnsJca hollets Bid , Oiebio, 
1837, u 71) 1 rom heathen times comes the state 

ment that tho bwedes sacrificed King Domaltii 
‘ pro fertilitate frugum deae Cereri’ (Mov But 
Nor , Christiania, 1880, p 98), wlion neither the nn 
molation of animals nor that of ordinary men had 
been able to arrest the blight (Hcnnshr l 30 f) 
W hen the immolation of kings, which among the 
Teutons gradually disappeared within historic 
times, was at length finally abandoned, the king 
who was held accountable for famine was dethroned, 
ore\en expelled fiom tho country, as Mas the prac 
tice, e g , among the Burgundians ( Amm Mareell 
xxvm 6 14) 

The practice of periodical human sacrifice, ottered 
m spnng to the duties of futility, arose from the 
dread of possible dearth Such a periodical rite 
was the sacrifice at the festival of Nei thus, which 
was celebrated every spring by seven tribes on the 
Baltic Sea (Tac Germ. 40) At this festival the 
priest drove the car of Nerthus— the divine Terra 
Mater — through the various cantons of the cofi 
federacy, in order to secure the fertility of the 
whole country Then, M-hen the procession was 
over, the slai es who had accompanied the car were 
sacrificed to the goddess m her sacred lake 
Another immolation on a large scale took place 
every ninth year in the ancient and highly vene 
rated sanctuary of Lethra in Zealand, where the 
residence of the Danish kings was also situated. 
At this festival likewise the members o£ the con- 
federation assembled for a joint celebration m order 
that, along with their feast, they might perform 
the great immolation in which ninety nine human 
beings, and an equal number of horses, dogs, and 
cocks, respectively, were sacrificed. This celebra- 
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turn took place in winter— tho season in winch 
elsewheie the ancient Teutonic festival of the dead 
was held— and was designed to benefit the souls of 
the under world (inf& os) and to expiate the sms that 
they had committed, as the Christian chronicler 
(Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicle, 1 9) puts it 
A similar sacniice was performed in ancient Upsala 
The season of the year at which it took place is not 
noted in our sources, but was in all probability the 
early spring The sacrifice was ottered to the god 
of fertility, Frd or Frey, m whose honour, indeed, 
Saxo Grammaticus (1 120), with his euhemeristic 
mode of explanation, says it was instituted As 
In the festival of Nerthus, there was a. procession 
here also, the image of Fiey being borne through 
the district by a young priestess ( Flateyjnrhck , l 
'137 ft ) Frey, too, received human sacrifices, at 
least in tho later period of heathenism These 
sacrifices, like the great immolation at Letlua, 
were perfoimed every nine years, and were ofleied 
m the sacred grove at Upsala, their object being to 
propitiate the god, te to secure Ins favour for the 
people, and fertility for the land The victims 
here were not only human beings, but also horsoR 
and dogs, nine of each kind being sacrificed Ihe 
bodies of tho human victims weie hung upon trees 
m the sacred grove, and the infoimnnt of Adam of 
Bremen (iv 26-27) says that he had soen seventy 
two bodies suspended there 

The 1 eutons practised tlieso immolations w ith a 
view to protecting human life and keeping malig 
nant demons at bay They had a minimi purpose 
m the sacrifice asset latccl with buildings— a prac 
lice met with among all races It is tiue that the 
ant lent sources supply no evidence of this observ 
ance among the Teutons, but the discovery of 
skeletons under ancient structures, and the still 
pievalent belief that great edifices can he made 
stable by means of sacrifice, indicate that tins 
type of human immolation too existed among the 
Teutons of heathen times In ordei to give 
stability to a building — to prevent its fall, and the 
calamity which this would involve— it was the 
practice to enclose a living person in the masonry 
linder the main supports of the work As a rule 
the victims in this caso were children In this 
particular sacrifice, however, the place of human 
beings was at an early date supplied by animals 
(especially cats), or by certain parts of animals 
(heads of horses, oxen, etc ) and at length by in 
animate things (images, coins, etc ) Ihe modem 
practice of putting in certain objects at the laying 
of foundation stones is a survival of the am lent 
rite In tho ancient sacrifices the victims were 
placed under the threshold of buildings, under the 
gateways of city walls, and under the pillars of 
bridges Then the dikes upon the seacoast, as 
being specially exposed to the waves, were also 
protected by human sacrifices In Oldenburg, 
children aro said to have been thus inhumed as far 
down as the 17th cent , by way of making the 
dikes secure (L Strackerjan, Aberglnubc aus dem 
Herzogtum Oldenburg 2 , Oldenburg, 1908, l 127 ff ) 
And even at the present day we meet in many 
districts with the popular belief that certain 
structures of huge size could never have tnme 
into existence at all unless the builder had burn d 
a human being under their supports Cf artt 
Bridgl, Foundation 

Lttbkaturb —Stephanos Thorarenien, De homicidio tecun 
dum leges Islandorum antique w, Copenhagen 1773 . Fr von 
L5her, ' Uber die angeblichen Menschenopfer bei den Germ 
anen, <sJTA,phil hist Classe 1 [1882] 373 ff (author denies the 
existence of human sacrifice among the Teutons) B Mogk 
‘ Die Mensohenopfer bei den Germanen ASO phil hist Classe, 
xvii [1009] 601 ff , Em Nachwort eu den Menschenopfcro bei 
den Germanen,’ ABIT xv [1912] 422 ff , R Andree, Ethnogr 
ParaUelen u. Verglevche, Stuttgart, 1878 p 18 ff , H F 
Feilberg* ' Levende begravet in Aarbogf Dansk Kulturhist , 
Aarhus, 1892, Iff JD MOGK 


HUME. — z. Life. — David Hume, best known 
for Ins philosophical writings, hut a student of 
history and economics also, was bom in Edinburgh 
on 26th April 1711 As he himself tells us in his 
autobiography, he came of a family of distinction 
but of small estate He was theyoungost of three 
children, who were early left fatherless, but had 
the care of a devoted mother Little is known of 
Ins early education He entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1723 His philosophical and literary 
bent showed itself early m life and grew steadily, 
triumphing in the end over all other interests He 
tried business, but found it unsuitable In 173d 
he went to Pans, and there wrote Ins Treatise of 
Human Nature, the first and second volumes of 
which were published in 1739, when he was only 
twenty eight yeai s old He expected much from 
this Ins first work, but suffered a great disappoint 
ment It ‘fell dead born from the press Ho was 
not discouraged, however, but proceeded to write 
in a more popular form In 1741 tho first volume 
of his Essays appeared, and gained for lum almost 
immediately the notice lie courted A second v olume 
of Essays followed the next year In 1744 ho had 
hopos or securing the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Fdinburgh, but failed Ho then 
secured the post of tutor to the Marquis of Annan 
dale In 174b he betaine secietary to Geneial bt 
Clair, with whom ho remained, with a slight inter 
motion, for two years, continuing his writing 
Altei some tune spent at Nmewclls, m Be l wick 
shire, he returned to Edinburgh in 1751, where ho 
remained for twelve years These were the years 
of his greatest literary activity, in which most of 
Ins political, economic, and religious studies were 
written, together with his History < f England In 
1763, m company with Lord Ilcrtfoid, he again 
visited Paris, and was receixod there with giati 
tying distinction He was under seen taiy to 
General Conway in 1767, and spent two ycais m 
London lie returned to Edinburgh in 1769 to re 
main for the rest of Ins life, enjoying a wide repu 
tation and a substantial income He died on 25th 
August 1776 His own description of himself as 
‘ a man of mild dispositions, of command of temper, 
of an open, social, and cheerful humour capable of 
attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my passions,’ is likcw iso 
tho description of him given by those who knew 
him well His friendship for Rousseau which was 
poorly requited, was characteristic of him 1 here 
was in his disposition a mixture of cynicism and 
kindliness, a scepticism, half serums and half 
playful which prevented for a time a just estimate 
of his ability But his reputation has grown with 
the years, and he ranks among the most acute and 
penetrating students of human nature 

2 Writings — 

1789-40, Treatise of Human Nature * Of the Understand 
ing Of the Passions Of Morals Edinburgh 

1741 42 Essay t Moral and Political do 

1748, An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
London 

17M, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals do 

1762, Political Discourses , Edinburgh 

1764-61, Four Dissertations Of the Natural History of 
Religion , 'Of the Passions , Of Tragedy Of the Standard 
of Taste,' do 

1777, My Own Life, London 

1779, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, do 

3 Philosophy —Hume’s philosophy is usually re 

§ arded as the culmination of the line of thought 
egun by Locke and continued by Berkeley There 
is no doubt that he w rote w ith the ideas of these 
predecessors m mind, and fully conscious that lie 
was carrying them forward to their ultimate issue 
His philosophy, however, is nine h more than a de 
velopment of this issue The turn given to the 
result, the conception of human nature arising in 
the course of reacning it, and the consequent 
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method of conducting inquiry are the really sigm 
licant things m the work of this Scotsman, who 
delighted m calling himself a sceptic His scepti 
cism is not only a suspicion of Jus predecessors’ 
philosophy , it Is also the recommendation of a 
positive attitude towards life 
In its logical relation to tho philosophy of Locke 
and Berkeley, the philosophy of Hume appears to 
be the natuial and inevitable conclusion of the 
position they defended m repaid to the objects and 
method of knowledge Locke (q v ) had reduced 
his inquiry into the ‘ original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge’ to three fundamental tenets 
which may be stated as follows (1) the only ini 
mediate objects of knowledge are ideas, (2) all 
ideas are acquired , and (3) knowledge is a syn 
thesis of ideas, ‘ the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement’ of them as they are compared and 
related Ideas, with Locke, uere definitely dis 
tinguished fiom things, on the one hand, ana fiom 
the mind, on the other hand , they constituted a 
series of intermediate existences between the mind 
and tho things to which knowledge is supposed to 
refer Berkeley (q v ) had questioned the validity 
of the distinction between ideas and things, if 
I oeke s fundamental theses are to be maintained 
If, that is, knowledge is concerned immediately 
with ideas, their comnai isous and relations, if m 
both object and method it nevei passes beyond 
them then the distinction between ideas and things 
becomes unintelligible Knowledge deals directly 
with its objects , and, if it is a perception of them 
and their icintions, it is evident that objects art 
what they are m perception , their esse is pernpt 
Hume pushes this analysis of Locke’s position still 
farther, attacking the distinction between ideas 
and the mind just as Beikelcy had attacked the 
distinction betw een ideas and things Nothing is 
given m perception, he urges, except that which is 
perceived, namely, perceptions A mind distinct 
from perceptions is not given , it is not a datum 
of expci lence, an object to bo identified among the 
sum-total of objects perceiv ed At best it is a group 
or ‘bundle of perceptions’ which expands or con 
tracts as perceptions are added or subtracted In 
other words, Hume contends that, if we take 
Locke s fundamental positions rigorously, then w c 
must admit that perceptions — that is, the content 
immediately given in j>erception— are our only ob- 
jects, and knowledge can deal only with relations 
Detween perceptions To pass beyond perceptions, 
oither to the objects which they are supposed to 
represent or to a mind which is supposed to per 
ceive them, is to take a step which experience does 
not warrant Knowledge, as knowledge, is thus 
rigorously limited to the immediate data of ex 
perience, and that means, with Hume, to our per 
ccptions 

These data of exponent© Hume divides into two 
classes— impressions and ideas— and rests the dis 
Unction between them squarely on experience 
The clearest statement of the distinction is found 
in the second section of the Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, entitled, 1 Of the Origin of 
Ideas ’ ; 

‘ By the term impression I mean all our more lively percep- 
tions when we bear oriee or feel or love or hate or daaire, or 
will And impressions are distinguished from ideas which are 
the less lively perceptions of which we are conscious when we 
reflect on any of those sensations or movements above men 
tioned 

Furtherraoie, all ideas are derived from impressions, 
but impressions are themselves originals without 
any discoverable derivation Ideas are copies, 
faint reproductions of impressions ; and this fact 
gives us a rule by winch to test the soundness of 
our ideas 

When we entortain any suspicion that a philosophical tern is 
eniplov ed without any meaning or iaea (as is but too frequent), 
ws need but enquire, from what impression vs IfuU supposed 


idea derived t And if it be impossible to assign any, this will 
sm re to confirm our suspicion By bringing ideas into so clear 
a light we may reasonably hope to remove all dispute, which 
may arise, concerning their nature apd reality ' (ib % 

To this test Hume subjects such principal philo 
sophical ideas as those of space, time, cause, neces 
sary connexion, substance, mind, to find in each 
case that there is no single distinct impression as 
the source of the idea, buch ideas must be referred 
to the grouping of impressions or ideas, or to the 
passage from one impression to another, or from 
one idea to another For instance, the idea of sub- 
stance is not derived from any distinct impression, 
but 

' it nothing but a collection of ttmple idea* that are united by 
the imagination and ha\ e a particular name Designed them by 
which we are able to recall, either to ourselves or others that 
collection (A Treatise of unman Nature bk 1 pt i sec vi ). 
The idea of necessary connexion is not derived 
from any necessary connexion discoverable among 
our impressions, but from the feeling attending 
* the customary transition of the imagination from 
one object to its usual attendant ’ And the idea 
of cause and eflect is to be understood, not in teims 
of any discoverable power by which one thing 
works a change m some other thing, but m terms 
of the pei Bistent habit of human nature to expect 
similar facts to be followed by similar experience 

Thus Hume attempted to abolish the leading 
ideas of the philosophy which preceded him, by 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine that, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, w e deal only w ith percep 
turns and their relations Since we pei ceive no 
j ower, no necessary connexion, no substance m 
w hicb qualities inhere, and no mind which itself 
perceives, but only perceptions, impressions, and 
the ideas derived from them, we must interpret 
mind power, substance, and necessary connexion 
solely in terms of impressions and ideas When 
so interpieted, they lose the force and sigmh 
< ance usually assigned to them They cease to be 
principles applicable to things, and bocome rather 
principles for the grouping and associating of ideas 
1 hus liume gave a great impetus to associationist 
psychology, to the view that knowledge is con 
cerned only with original mental elements an& 
their associations 

The result thus leached by Hume he presents to 
the reader as a recommendation for scepticism 
He points out that we naturally tend to repose 
faith in our senses and to believe that we perceive 
external objects, whereas philosophy convinces us 
that we perceive only peiceptions n Inch we suppose 
refer to objects or repi esent them Of this supposi 
tion we can have no proof, for our perceptions, 
being peiceptions and nothing more, never give 
any indication of external objects Confined thus 
to our perceptions, reason can never pass beyond 
them, and we aio forced to doubt the rational 
soundness of any conclusions which attempt to 
carry us beyond (see Human Nature , bk l pt iv , 
particularly sections i , u , vi , and vu ) 

Humes reasoning here is so manifestly based 
upon the assumption that perceptions are not 
objects — one of Locke’s fundamental assumptions^ 
which he has himself declared to be really unin 
telhgible — that it is difficult to follow him seriously. 
He appears to be playing with the issue to which 
he has reduced the philosophy of hiB predecessor 
But in another connexion he gives a decidedly 
senoas and important turn to his ‘scepticism,’ 
namely, in his dootrine of belief * We may well 
ask,’ hB states, ‘ What causes induce us to believe 
«n the existence of body ?, but ’tis in vain to ask, 
Whether there be body or not?' { ib bk l pt. iv 
sec u ) Tins statement may be generalised to 
indioate how with Hume the problem of belief is 
more important than the problem of knowledge. 
To his mind philosophers had busied themselves 
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too much with the question whether the things in 
which we naturally believe, such as an external 
world, power, God, providence, exist— a question 
which cannot bo answered, because, in order to 
answer it, we should have to pass beyond the 
limitations which experience puts upon the problem 
of existence There is no way of Droving that that 
which we have not experienced exists It is, 
therefore, idle to try Hut, since wo believe in 
spite of this fact, the grounds of our belief may be 
investigated In every case, Hume reduces belief 
to some principle of human nature, to some habit 
or propensity of mind, just as he reduces the belief 
in necessary connexion to the feeling attending 
the inevitable expectation of similar consequences 
from similar events He defines belief generally 
as ‘a lively idea related to or associated with a 
present impression ’ His comment on this defim 
tion is not only a clarification of it, but a good 
illustration of his philosophical position generally 

• Wl en we infer the existence of an object from that of others 
some object must always be present either to the memory or 
senses in order to be the foundation of our reasoning since 
the mind cannot run up with its Inferences in infinitum 
Reason can never satisfy us that the existence of any one object 
does ever imply that of another so that when we pass from the 
impression of one to the idea or belief of another, we are not 
deterniin d by roason but by custom or a principle of aasocia 
tion But belief is somewhat more than a simple idea. Tis a 
particular manner of forming an idea And as the same idea 
can only be vary d by a variation of its degrees of force and 
vivacity it follows upon the whole that belief is a lively idea 
produc d by a relation to a present impression according to the 
foregoing definition (ti> bk i pt ill sec. vn ) 

Then thcie is a kind of inevitableness about belief , 
it is the necessary result of putting the mind in 
certain circumstances That is why scepticism, 
although it tnumphs over reason and every at 
tempt to establish ny reason the objects of belief 
is relatively impotent in tho face of belief itself 
‘ Nature ’ — and here Hume means human nature— 
‘will always maintain her rights, and prevail m 
the end over any abstract reasoning whatsoever ’ 

To ground belief on principles of human nature 
rathei than on proved conclusions of reason, how 
ever, was for Hume not the end of philosophy It 
(Suggested to him a science of human nature which 
should set forth in detail the ways m which mon 
act and m which they come to believe in any 
matter of fact Such things are with him tho 
proper objects of philosophical inquiry Only tho 
method applicable to tlicm should lie carefully 
noted The sub title to his 1 reatise of Human 
Nature indicated what he conceived that method 
to be ‘ an attempt to introdme the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects ’ That 
is, problems concerning man’s beliefs and conduct 
are to be handled by observing how men behave 
under given conditions, and what actuates and 
moves them Above all, the effects of obable con 
elusions based on observed uniformities, sequences, 
and expectations are to be emphasized For proba 
bility rather than certain conclusions is the great 
guide m human life This method has already 
been illustrated in the foregoing exposition A 
further and significant illustration of it is found m 
Hume’s theory of morals 

• Those who affirm ’ he eaye, * that virtue is nothing but a con 
fortuity to reaeon that there are eternal fitnesses and unfit 
nesses of things which are the same to every rational being 
that considers them , that the immutable measures of right and 
wrong impoee an obligation, not only on human creatures but 
also on the Deity hfineelf AH these systems ooncur in the 
opinion, that morality, like truth, is discern d merely by ideas, 
and by their Juxta-position and comparison In order, there 
fore, to judge of theae systems, we need only consider, whether 
it be possible, from reason alone, to distinguish betwixt moral 
good and en], or whether there must ooncur some other principles 
to enable us to make that distinction '(ib bk Ui pt i. sec. L). 
H10 own opinion is that, tested by experience, it is 
not reason alone that enables us to make the dis 
tinction 'Morals excite passions, and produce 
or prevent notions. Reason of itself is utterly im- 


potent in this particular Tho rules of morality, 
therefore, are not the conclusions of our roason ’ 
They are com lusions from feeling and sentimont 
‘ Morality is more properly felt than judgd of.’ 
Again 

'Virtue is distinguished by the pleasure and vice by the pain, 
that any action, sentiment, or character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation This decision to tery commodious 
because it reduoes us to this simple question Why any action 
or sentiment upon the general vieie or survey gives a certain 
satisfaction or uneasiness, in order to shew the origin of its 
moral rectitude or depravity, without looking for any inoom 
prehensible relations and qualities, which ne\er did exist in 
nature, nor e\ en in our imagination by any dear and distinct 
conception I flatter myself I have executed a great part of my 
present design by a statement of the question which appears 
to me so free from ambiguity and obscurity (tb bk ih pt. i 
sec iL) 

Thus we are brought to look for the spungs of 
moral action, not m leason, but m a natural 
quality or disposition of human nature— the dis 
position to appiove or disapprove actions as they 
aflect us with a favourable or unfavourable view 
of the person acting, as they lead us to sympa- 
thize with him and hiu motives Hume’s theory 
of morals is thus neither hedonistic nor egoistic 
primarily It is not essentially utilitarian, al- 
though considerations of utility are important for 
him It is rather an attempt to show that morals 
are pre rational, finding their origin m the emo 
tions rather than in calculation His theory is 
introduced by an elaborate and interesting study 
of the emotions themselves 

Hume’s method of dealing with religion is the 
same as his method of dealing with rnoials His 
‘Natural History of Religion* opens with these 
words ‘ As every enquiry, which regards religion, 
is of the utmost importance, there are two ques 
tions in particular, which challenge our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, 
and that concerning its origin m human nature ’ 
Heie, again, is the sharp contrast between reason 
and human nature Hume, indeed, admits that 
there is rational ground for the * primary pun 
uples of genuine theism,’ such as an intelligent 
author of the whole frame of Nature, but insists 
that what the majority of men behove about God 
is not founded on reason The latter has a natural 
history which he attempts, with very insufficient 
data, to trace Religion, according to him, began 
as polytheism, and arose ‘not from a contempla 
tion or the works of nature, but from a concern 
with regard to tho events of life, and from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuato the human 
mind ’ These hopes and fears led men to believe 
m many corresponding deities The passage from 
polytheism to theism was brought al>out, not so 
much by any train of philosophical reasoning, as 
by a tendency to idealize the conception of Deity 
fhere thus results a ‘ kind of flux and reflux in tne 
human mind,’ and ‘ men have a natural tendency 
to rise from idolatry to theism, and to sink again 
from theism into idolatry * If religion had its 
origin in reason, such a nux and reflux would be 
impossible Throughout this discussion of the 
natural history of religion, Hume lays little stress 
on the validity of religious belief It is with him 
a characteristic belief of human nature, like belief 
in causation or in an external woild 

The problem of validity is, however, discussed 
in his Dialogues concerning Natural Jtehgwn A 
supernatural 1st, a deist, and a sceptic are the pro 
tagomsts in the discussion The argument pro- 
ceeds with much acuteness. The principal point 
in dispute is not tho existence of God, but how far 
we can, by reasoning from the character of the 
world, the events of history, and the good and evil 
fortunes of men, reach sound conclusions about 
God’s nature and attributes. Are we entitled to 
infer any greater gtodnoss and perfections m the 
author of the world than we find exhibited in the 
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world? Can wo mfor a providential guidance of 
the course of events, m face of the fact that a 
special care for one man s good is bound up with 
anothei man’s evil ? I he outcome is incont IuHive, 
befitting doubtless, the literary demands of tho 
dialogue rather than illustrating Hume s own con 
victions He does not hesitate, however, to be 
tray his own pi oference for the sceptics position 
The subject passes the power of human reason to 
decide Arguments balance one another His 
closing statement is perhaps the expression of his 
own attitude 

11 tho whole of Natural Theology, as some people seem to 
maintain resolves Itself Into otio sin plo tl ough somewhat 
ambiguous at least undefined proposition 2 hat the cause or 
causes of order m the universe probably bear some remote analogy 
to human intelligence If this proposition be not capable of 
extension variation or more i articular explication If it affords 
no inference that affects human life or can be the source of at y 
action or forbearance And If the analogy imperfect os it is. 
can be carried no farther than to the human intelligence and 
cannot be transferred with any appearance of probability to 
the qualities of the mind It this really be the case what can 
the most Inquisitive contemplative ana religious man do more 
than give a plain philosophical assent to the proposition as 
often as it occurs and believe that the arguments on which it 
i« estal liehod exceed the objections which lie against it 7 Some 
astouishmei t in i ed will naturally arise from the greatness of 
the object Hoi o i elancholy from its olscuiity Homo con 
tempt of h ) an rea on that ft can give no solution more satis 
factory with rogard to so extraordinary and magi iilcei t a 
question Hut believe me Gleanthes the most natural senti 
ment which a well-disposed n ind will feel on this occasion is 
a longing desire and exp ectation that heaven would be pleased 
to dissipate at least alleviate this profound ignorance by 
affoi ling sou e particular revelation to mankind and making 
discoveries of the nature attributes and operations of the 
divine object of our faith A person seasoned with a Just 
sense of tho i l p erfections of natural reason, will fly to revealed 
truth with tl e greatest avidity While the naughty Dogmatist 
persuaded tl at he can erect a complete system of Theology 
by the mere help of philosophy disdains any farther aid an l 
rejeits this adventitious instructor To be a philosophical 
Sc« i tic is in a n an of letters the first and most essential step 
towards being a sound believing Christian a proposition which 
I woul i will t p,lv n oinmend to the attention of Tamphilus 
And I hoiH. Cltai thes will forgive me for interposing so far in 
the education and instruction of his pupil 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that Hume 
wrote many suggestive essays on social and politi 
cal topics, wlut h however, have little historical lm 
portanco His History of England was a partisan 
document based on an inadequate knowledge of tho 
facts It is significant, liowover, for its emphasis 
upon the social and literary interests of the nation 
as of equal lmpoitance with its political affairs 
Litbratuhe —The best modern ed of Hume s works is that 
by T II Green and T II Grose in 4 vols .London 1874 75 
L A Selby lligge has issued an ed of the Enquiries (Oxford, 
1804) and the Ureatise (2nd ed do 1800) with an excellent 
topical index and critical apparatus For his life, the princip at 
writings are J H Burton, Life and Correefwndence of David 
Hume. Llitibutgh 184(5 G B Hill Letters 1 Hume to If il 
Lam btrahan Oxford 1888 and C J W Francke Dam l 
Hume Haarlem 1007 Among the many philosophical studies 
of his work T H Huxley s Hume in the English Men of 
letters series (London 1870) and W Knight s Hume In 
Philosophical Classics (Edinburgh 1886) deserve special men 
tion The Green Grose ed contains an elaborate critical intro 

auction. Frederick J E Woodbridge 

HUMILITY —The Greek word rarreivis is one 
of those which, like dpwxeia, have been rescued and 
ennobled by Christian ethics (see Trench, Synonyms 
of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, § xhi , 1 K Abbott m 
ICC [Ed in 1897] on Eph 4 s , cf art * Humility,’ 
in IIDB) 

Humility is on essential Christian grace, and 
distinguishes the religion of Christ from that of 
paganism for Christians to walk ‘worthy’ of 
their vocation is to walk * in lowliness and meek 
ness ’ (Eph 4 s ) 

* Paganism was not bumble because to paganism the true 
God was but a name The whole life and tho ight of the 
pagan world was therefore very naturally based on pride. Its 
literature, its governments Its religious institutions its social 
organisation and hierarchy, its doctrines about human life and 
human d lty— all alike were based onaihe principle of a bound 
less self assertion (Liddon, BL p 600). 

In the later b to icism, self reliance reaches its climax 


in ‘ the deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sm, the proud stubborn 
will that deemed humiliation *he worst of stains' 
( Lecky, lhst of F mop Morals , London, 1869,1 
223, cf Seneca, Ep lxxvii 8, where humility 
appears as a consciousness of weakness, disqualify 
ing a man for the higher spiritual rank) It is 
true that even in Aristotle's conception of the 
/xeya\6$vxos may possibly be discerned some 
elements of good truthfulness of character and 
speech, magnanimity in overlooking offences, self 
respect, and indifference to death (Eth Nie iv 3, 
§ 24 ff ) But it remains trne on the whole that 
the highest and most inclusive 1 type of heathen 
virtue is essentially an exalted form of self-esteem, 
implying contempt of others Ihe peyaXiipvxos is 
b ptyd\uv avrbv A£toj 6v In the classical 

conception of virtue there is, m fact, * an element 
of worldly wisdom which does not exclude self 
righteousness * To a heathen the only check upon 
pride was tho prudential consideration that tho 
gods woio envious of undue prosperity and hostile 
to insolence (Vftfns) and self exaltation This is, 
of course, a commonplace of the Gietk tragedians 
A Greek might have assented to the maxim laid 
down by St Paul in Ko 12** (<ftpoveiv els rd ouxj>poveiv) t 
but he laboured under a real confusion of mind, a 
real ignorance, as to the actual condition and true 
possibilities of human nature In the gospel, 
humility is the natural fruit of the deepened 
insight which resulted from Christ b revelation of 
God, and of the personal example exhibited in 
the incarnate life * The sceptre of God s majesty,’ 
says an eaily writer (Clem ad Cor I xvi ), ‘our 
lord Jesus Christ came not in the pomp of arro 
gance or pride, though He might have done so, 
but m lowliness of mind (Taveiuotpporwp) ’ Here we 
have the keynote of the change which Christianity 
produced in man’s estimate of himself It may 
be added that ‘magnanimity’ ranks as a genuine 
Christian virtue , it is not however, identical 
with humility, though quite compatible with it 
Aquinas regards it as a species of fortitude ( Sum 
u 2 qu cxxix ) 

I In the NT, humility seems to be considered 
under two mam aspects 

(1) As a personal urtue — From this point of 
view humility is that fundamental quality which 
1 laces man in the only right i elation to God 
Humility,’ says Aquinas ‘strictly speaking, 
implies the reverence whereby man subjects him 
self to God’ (Sum n 2 qu clxi art 3 lesp ) 
Humility is the victory of truth in character , that 
just self estimate which, while not depreciating 
personal gifts or excellences, always refers them 
to God as their true and only source This just 
self estimate includes both the sense of creaturely 
limitations and the consciousness of personal w eak 
ness and sinfulness ‘ Humihtas facit quod homo 
soipsuin parvipendat, secundum consiuerationem 
propm defectus’ (Sum u 2 qu cxxix. art 3 
ad 4) 

Humility is thus the initial grace of the Christian 
life Its fundamental place in character is taught 
by Christ m the first Beatitude (Mt 6*) , and also 
in the injunction of Mt 18 s , Mk 10 18 , Lk 18 17 It 
implies ‘the acknowledgment of God’ and of 
what man really is in His sight, and thus includes 
(a) the spirit of creaturely dependence and service 
Our Lora s great humility was manifested m His 
assumption of the ‘form of a servant,’ as con 
trasted with the glory and sovereignty of His 
original and essential state as bon of Goa (Ph 2P , 
see Corn h Lap ad loc , and cf Joh Damosc de 
Orth Fid in 21) Further, m virtue of the union 
of His human nature with Deity, He who is one 

1 Aristotle says (iv 8. 10) totstv j) psy oAo^vgui otor sfopos nt 
drat r*»r dpmey 
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with the Author and Giver of all spmtual bless 
mgs became Himself a icceivu, mforioi to the 
Father * as touclun * his manhood ’ and, dependent 
on Hun for all that was needed to sustain His 
manhood, to equip it foi its redemptive work, 
and to advance its condition (see Hooker, Ecrl 
Pol , bk v cli 54, Aqum Sum m qu vm ) I he 
unique characteristic of the Christum faith is the 
mystery of this self humiliation , the fact that the 
pattern of humility is nothing lower or less than 
the incarnate life of the bon of God Humility, 
then, m its primary sense is the spirit of perfect 
dependence on God 

‘By humility I understand such a spirit or gracious property 
in the bouI ot man or any intellectual creaturo as that hereby 
he does sensil ly and affectionately attribute all that he has or 
can do to God the Author and Giver of e\cry good and perfect 
gift (H More ‘Of the Divine I ife oh xii , lheol Work n 
London, 1708 p 8 ) 

( b ) Holy fu>r or the seme of sm — ‘ Ihe poor m 
spmt,’ says Augustine, ‘ aie the humble and those 
who fear God Nor can beatitude hate any other 
beginning (Serin Dom m monte , l 3) Pndo or 
sell assei turn is the root of sin , tho beginning of 
wisdom is the feai which springs fiom the senso 
of peisonal unwoitluncss 1 hus Bernard calls self 
knowledge and the humility which it pioduces 
‘mater salutis’ (m Cant xxxvn 1) Humility is 
the osseiu e of a truo conversion it is the mdispens 
able st (ret of progiesa it is the pled},' of security, 
since even the grate already bestowed on the soul 
may be lost by pnde 

This has never been i lore for il ly exj resaed than in a famous 
passive of Augistue(Lp 118 alDosc 22) lie bids Dtoscorua 
s il Ithnselfwh llyai 1 wit) out reserve to the joke of Christ 
and tread no otl er road to tt o attainment of truth than that 
which was trodde i ly 111 n wl o os God saw the intlrn ity of 
o ir steps ‘ And that road is first humility secondly huiml tj 
thirdly humility An 1 as often is I was asked about tht 
precepts of Christian religi i I sho il 1 choose l) answer 
notl ing else than Hum I tv though perhaps necessity would 
compel me to say other th igs 

(2) A i a social uitiic — On tho other hand, 
humility is commended in the N1 as a social 
virtue as, for instance, m Ph 2 l J1 Humility ia 
a form of modulation (cf bum n 2 qu clxi art 4) 
The point enforced by Christs example m Ph 2 
Ts that He did not insist upon lights which He 
might m stuct justice have claimed St Paul 
implies that tho dcsiro for superiority, vainglory, 
ana the spmt of partisanship aio fatal to Christian 
unity and concmd lhe humility whuli honours 
all men and dclers to them m quantum m eis 
ahqiud mspuit ilt donis Dei tends to piomotc the 
well bung of the community (Ito 12' u , b ph 4' s , 
Ph 2 3 ) It excludes tin envy which springs fiom 
comparing self with otheis (2 Co 10 u ) , it encourages 
the spmt of contentment and mutual serviceable 
ness The humble man will constantly recogni/o 
that any gift which gives him superiority over lus 
fellows is in a measure due to the good influence of 
others — parents friends, teachers, even enemies who 
have dealt candidly with his defects , and, fuither, 

‘ so far fiom wishing to keep lus virtues to himself 
he will w ish that they w ere common as the an of 
heaven, that “ all the I orcl s people were prophets ” 

1 Thus humility is a social virtue and may be re 

f ardccl as an aspect of benevolence ’ (Itashdall, lhe 
' heo) y of Hood and 1 ml, l 206) Hence in the 
interests of peace, whether m the family or m the 
Church, the N T freque ntly insists on the duty of 
mutual subjection (e q Eph 5 2i , 1 P 5®) Further, 
as one great secret of effective social service is 
patient study of the conditions of each problem 
that needs solution, the teachable or humble 
temper is essential— the spirit which is willing 
to learn aud observe before taking action 
Bernard’s observation is here m point, that the 
Church needs reservoirs rather than pipes (‘ Canales 
hodie m Ecelesia multos habemus, conchas vero 
perpancas ’) 4 Men,’ he complains, * are nowa 


days so full of charity that they wish to pour out 
before they aie full , they are more icady to speak 
than to hear, and eager to tetu h w hut they ua\ o 
not learned’ (tn Cant xvui 3) Ihe saentihc 
spirit needed m dealing w ith modern social proh 
lems is a spirit of humility, willing to put itself 
to school with facts, and mindful of Ba< on f s maxim, 
artem mveniendt cum tnventts adolescin, posse 1 

2 I he acts or oflu es of humility must nt cessanly 
vary with tho particular states and conditions of 
men lhe Benedictine rule, with its ‘twelve 
grades’ of humility, is briefly discussed by Aquinas 
('ium il 2 qu <lxi art 6, see also the last book of 
Cassian s Inst , ‘ de Supei hia ) In ordinary life 
the grace of humility takes such forms as are 
described by Jeremy Taylor (Holy Livmq, ch u. 
§ 4) It is specially tested in a mans iife with 
his equals 

ihe hardest trial of humility must be not towards a person to 
whom j ou nro superior and who acknowledges that sin priority 
but towards a person with whom you tiro on equal lootii g of 
competition Tho relations to e juals uro tnus the moro 
real trial of humility than tV e rclati ins to inferiors (Mo/ky 
Unto berm , London, 187tl ix. ‘ Our Duty to Lquals, p 220) 

3. It may he noticed, in coni fusion, that some 
clear principles connected with our subject emerge 
in our Lord’s teaching, and lind an echo in common 
human experience — (1) Docility or 1 cceptivtmss — 
the tempei of tho child is a necessary condition of 
spmtual os of mental giowth (see Passivuy) — 

(2) Ihe spirit of dependince is the condition of 

spiritual fruitfulness (Jn 15°) The Christian lilt al 
is not self 1 chance, but unlimited confidence in the 
goodwill and cooperating grace of God at e\ciy 
stigo of moial and spiritual progress II10 
Clmstiau echoes St Pauls confession liriKovplat 
odv r i)t iir6 too OeoO A\pi rqt i)p.tpa.i ravrqs 

t<TTi)K<x ( Ac 26 *) 1 lie senso of personal insufficient y 

is never diminished in tlio truo Clmstian In 
proportion to lus growth m grace ho realizes moro 
I ei fu tly his ‘ univeisal need of (rod — lus conn lcto 
dependence on Glmst, his all sufficiency m Christ 
(Ph 4 13 , cf 2 Co 12°) We may contrast tho 
boast of the Stoic * Sapions cum Dus ex pan vivit, 
Dcorum socins non supplex’ (benooa quoted by 
J Smith Stl ct Discoui si 1 London, 1660 p 390) 
Again ‘I)icam quomodo mtelligas sanum , si so 
ipso contentus csfc si conhdit sihi v (ben Ip 72) — 

(3) Humility is the way of exaltation (I k 14 u 18 U ) 

J his is a saying of very wide scope I lie supicmo 
illustration of its meaning is seen in the Passion 
and Ilosurrection of Christ Himself The condition 
of all real excellence is a just estimate by man of 
his own capacity, and of the greatness of the object 
at which lie anus 1 he condition of acquiring the 
capacity to rule is seivico (Mt 20 a#f ) Hip hope 
of progiess lies m that self dissatisfaction and habit 
of aspiration which is the negation of pride 
(Ph Iv u ) Christianity, in fact, as Pascal points 
out (Penstes, pt 11 ait 4), combines what had 
hitherto seemed contrary greatness of characti r 
and humility — (4) lhe principle implied in Lk 16 15 
and in 1 Co 4 3 8 — the principle that what a man is 
tn God s sight, that and nothing else he is Humility 
implies a constant sense of the possible reversal 
of ail human^judgment Hence humihtj is closely 
allied to Christian simplicity or single inindcdm ss, 
which aims simply at pleasing God (Ko 8 8 , 1 Co 7 s3 , 
1 Ih 4 1 ), which Btnves after a goodness such as 
He can accept (2 Co 5”), and which recognizes 
everywhere the presence of an unseen I orcl who 
searches the heart So Augustine describes the 
ideal righteous man as being one who ‘ Deum 
ubique praesentem ita cognoscat sicut sancti postea 

l Of Huxley s maxim * Science seems to me to teach In the 
highest and strongest manner tho great truth which is embodied 
in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will of 
God Sit down before (acts as a little child follow humbly 
wherever nature leads, or you shall learn nothing (' Letter to u 
Kingsley, Life and Letters, ed L. Huxley, London, 1000, L 210). 
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oogmtun sunt’ {de Spir et Lxtt 66 , of Cassian, 
Inst xu 32) 

Litkkaturb —Basil Horn de humihtate Augustine Epist 
118 ad Diosoorum Bernard tn Cant 87, etc. Aquinas 
Summa ii 2 quanstt cxxix 8 cxxxii , cxxxlil olxl J Taylor 
Holy 1 1 ing ch ii f 4 W Law Senous Call London. 1728 
oh* 17 18 19 H Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evtl 
Oxford 1907 bk i ch vil f 6 J Ireracn, The Other Side of 
Greatness London, 1900 p 11 It L OXTLKY 

HUMOUR —The quality of humour shares in 
the mystery which attaches to all forms of human 
emotion In its genuine manifestations it is as 
spontaneous as laughter, and as inexplicable It 
mocks all attempts at definition We can ‘ see ’ 
it, and possess it, and enjoy it, but cannot say 
with denmteness what it is 

I he word itself has had a changeful history 
Starting with the significance of moisture or 
fluid, it was employed in pre scientific medicine to 
describe w hat were regarded as the four principal 
humours or fluids of the human body, viz blood, 
choler, phlegm, and melancholy It then came to 
denote a passing disposition, a transient mood or 
temper, because these were supposed to originate 
from the condition of the humours When the 
mood was permanent or characteristic, it indicated 
what we call an eccentricity To Dr Johnson a 
humorist was ‘a man with odd conceits,’ and to 
Goldsmith * an eccentric fellow ’ In modern 
usage, humour is generally restricted to the sense 
of the ludicrous, or that power in man which 
enables lain to see and enjoy what is amusing 
(There are some grounds for suspecting that some 
of the dumb animals are not entirely destitute 
of it ) 

lhe common opinion among modern psycho 
logista is that the perception of the incongruous 
and the inconsistent is the cause or source of 
humour It is mvai lably associated with alertness 
and breadth of mind, a keen sense of proportion, 
and faculties of quick observation and comparison 
Tt involves a certain detachment from or superi 
onty to the disturbing experiences of life It ap 
preciates the whimsicalities and contradictions of 
life, recognizes the existence of what is unexpected 
and absurd, and extracts joy out of what might 
be a cause of sadness It acts as a check to one 
sided views of life, and champions the ideas of 
'common sense against the usionaiy aims of the 
idealist It is complex in its character and action 
It is 4 essentially the gift of rising above the inter 
est with which we [and others] may be engaged 
and reducing it to its limited importance, or even 
to its proper insignificance, in the great whole of 
things m which it is a part* (E Caird CR lxx 
[1896] 818) Again, it sometimes exaggerates one 
special feature, or characteristic (as m caricature), 
bo that it appears absurd, because out of relation 
to the whole to which it belongs , or it creates 
amusement by bringing into a temporary union 
ideas and things which do not belong to tne same 
category Bergson finds the source of the incon 
gruity m the rigidity, automatism, or distraction 
to which we are liable, and which hinders us from 
adapting ourselves quickly to different situations, 
or from moulding our actions in swift accordance 
with the varying demands of changeful life The 
contrasts between the ideal and the real, between 
the apparent dignity of man and the situations 
m which he sometimes finds himself, between the 
high aims which he sets before him and the poor 
measure of his attainment, the linking together of 
things and ideas w hich are essentially different— 
these are the perennial founts of humour The 
sharper the contrast, and the more sudden the 
perception of it, the more intense is the emotion 
which is produced Humowfrthen relieves itself 
m an explosion of laughter The element of sur* 


prise is an almost necessary adjunct of humour 
Not infrequently the contrast involves a moral 
incongruity It is this fact that places humour as 
a weapon in the hands of the teforrner 
Humour and wit are closely allied In general 
they had their subjects in the same sphere, but 
they use them differently Humour is kindly, 
ana m its genuine forms includes the quality of 
sympatiiy , wit is sharper and more apt to wound 
Wit is a flash, humour is a genial glow , wit is 
intensive, humour is relaxing Qualities of feeling 

{ iredominate in humour, m wit qualities of Intel 
eot The boundaries of the two are somewhat 
indeterminate The pleasure which humour evokes 
is more genial than that to which wit gives rise 
Humour assumes many forms verbal humour, 
the humour of tho situation, the burlesque, the 
practical joke, satino humour, sardonic humour, 
and so on 

lhe sense of humour is universally desired, 
and is highly valued No one will readily ac 
knowledge that he does not have it Without it 
man is scarcely human It is a means of self 
criticism, and saves from the folly of self import 
ance and the sin of self ughteouaness Personal 
vanity or pude cannot survive the possession of 
this Belf corrector It is a protection against 
excess , it fosters humility, and yet lessens the 
bitterness of failure and blundering It softens 
the angularities of individual character and social 
life, and introduces a welcome chanty into social 
judgments It carries with it a toleiance which 
makes it a foundation of good fellowship It is 
essentially a social quality, and postulates an 
absorbing interest in life The cyme may live 
alone , the humorist delights m company lhe 
cynic may be a pessimist but pessimism is impos 
sible to the humorist In spite of Ins tendency to 
poke fun at the ideal, belittle the ‘strenuous life,* 
and laugh at failure, he yet believes m the ideal 
Humour tends to keep the heart young As a 
criticism of social life and character ft is invincible 
and invaluable Humour is tho inveterate foe of 
convention and loves to make fun of Mrs Grundy 
and all who follow in her train It keeps social* 
life from falling into ruts oi from staying there 
when it does so Many abuses which resist the 
combined assaults of reason, argument, and denun 
ciation yield to the genial onslaught of humour, 
and fly befoie its shouts of laughter Humour is 
an almost necessary quality in the reformer 
Luther owed much of his success to his possession 
of it It was also a piominent characteristic of 
Lincoln The fanatic is destitute of it, and this 
may account for the fact that he generally fails 
Humour of itself does not reform , it is only a 
force that weakens the strength of what is to be 
changed, and prepares the way for the reform 
But, apart from its practical influences on con 
duct ana society, it adds a joy to life without 
which life would be dull and poor It is a re 
laxation and a delight to step aside for a moment 
from the sober, grey, and solemn world, where 
reason and order rule, into a realm where the 
whimsical, the incongruous, and the absurd 
hold sway, and summon us to laughter or play. 
These also aie part and parcel of the life of the 
world Some of the world’s greatest benefactors 
have been its humorists Tney brighten with 
a touch of fun the horizon of life, which is often 
dark and dismal They help us to see and to 
make life a gladsome thing Even Dante named 
his great work the Divine Comedy , because he 
believed in a happy ending to the story of the 
world’s life. In the closing paragraph of Plato’s 
Symposium, Anstodemus reports that, when only 
half awake, he heard Socrates say that the genius 
of tragedy was the same as the genius of comedy, 
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and that a true artist in the one was also a true 
artist m the other 

But humour, like many of the powers and 
qualities of man, is* capable of evil as well as of 
good It has a tendency to coarseness and eien 
obscenity. Many of the humorous stories of the 
world cannot bo repeated in decent society 
Humour is often irreverent, and hurtful to tne 
finer aspects of the emotional and spiritual life 
The dreams which men cherish of higher and 
better things wither away under its mocking 
touch They may be called ‘quixotic,’ but ‘by 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of (the) spirit ’ (Is 38 ,e ) It may weaken the 
pursuit of a high ideal, liecause it sees the apparent 
futility of effoit towards it It may lead to the 
neglect of the more serious and noble side of life, 
and m its degradation tieat the most solemn facts 
and experiences as subjects for laughter Those 
who possess the sense of humour m a high degree 
are always in danger of being earned away by 
it Their tendency to exaggeration makes us 
think that the humorist is not always to be 
taken seriously We cannot accept the character 
izations of Aristophanes as true representations of 
the men and women of Athens m his day, nor can 
we regard Rabelais as a trustworthy exponent of 
human nature Although humour is a basis of 

ood fellowship, when unrestrained it tends to 

estrov friendship It may devolop heaitlessness 
and afly itself with cruelty No one likes to be 
laughed at, but the humorist not infrequently 
enjoys the misery which lus ‘ fun ’ creates Ch er 
indulgence in humour leads to levity, flippancy, 
and shallowness It is a quality which needs to 
be rigorously restrained Humour for humour’s 
sake is depressing , it adds a burden to life The 
buftoon and the clown are out of plac e as perina 
nent features of this work a day woi Id 

It is a curious fact that humour difltrs widely at 
different periods of the individual life and among 
different people The humour of the schoolboy is 
an annoyance to lum when he is grown up One 
of the gulfs which separate the races of the world 
is their differing conceptions of the humorous A 
series of books dealing with the humour of dif 
forent nations of Eui ope has been published by 
the Walter Scott Company, London — French, 
German, Italian, 1892 , American, Dutch, 1893 , 
Irish, Spanish, 1894 , Russian, 1895 Outside of 
the particular nations to which the books refer, 
they are found to be dull 

Litcraturb — E Hecker, Die Physiol und Psychol des Loch 
en t und dee Komuehen, Berlin, 18"3 A Bain, The Emotions 
and the W\U London 1866, pt 1 oha xii xm . xv , H 
Spencer, Principles of Psychol , do 1870, vol ii pt vul. 
ch vii , and Essay t, do 1891, vol i Begay lv * The Physio- 
logy of Laughter , J Solly, The Human Mind do 1892 
ii 161 , George Meredith, Essay on Comedy, and the Uses 
of the Comic Spirit, do 1897. H Bergson, Laughter An 
Essay on the Meaning of the Comic, do 1911 , Atlantic 
Monthly Ixxxiv (1899] 872 o [1907] 427, U& xix [1909] 
488, Harper's New Monthly Magazine, xxxi [1896] 897, 
Saturday Review lxxxvil [1899] 489 lxxi [1891] 939, The 
Spectator, Ixxxix [1902] 661 xciv [19081 80 , The Canadian 
Magazine x xxiv [1910)17, North American Review, oxxxvu 
[1888] 867, j J Chapman, ‘The Comic, HJ vuL {1910J 
862, Darrell Figgis, Shakespeare, London. 1911, p 198 
DCG, art ‘Humour*, ExpT fi [1890-91] 86f , R H. Hut 
ton, Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, London, 1894 
1 103S , H D Traill, The New Fiction do 1897, p 283 ft 
H L M&rtensen, Christian Ethics Eng tr , Edinburgh 
1879, p 184 S , W S. LUley, Fortnightly Review , lix new 
ser , p. 724 s. John Reid 

HUNGARIANS.— There is not much of a dis- 
tinctive kind that can be said about the religion of 
the ancient Hungarians They worshipped the 
usaal objects of Nature Their religion, like that 
of many other nomadio peoples, was a very low 
polytheism Their gods were personifications of 
natural phenomena or of natural forces. The per 
Bonification did not reach a high grade of evolu- 


tion, and the gods did not differ much from the 
phenomena, and possessed very little that could be 
called spiritual There was a little more of a 
spiritual character attributed to their highest god, 
whom they called Isten (or Ishten), the conception 
of whom overshadowed that of the polytheistio 
' little ’ gods There were many ' little ’ gods , 
and the heathen Hungarians believed that the 
gods of the rain, the winds, life, death, winter, 
summer, the trees, the water, the day and the 
night, had a better and greater influence on human 
life and all its events than the highest god , and 
therefore they offered burnt offerings to the ‘ little ' 
gods, and thought that they were the counsellors 
of the highest god They saenheed especially 
white horses 

As to other religious tenets of the Hungarians, 
we know very little indeed They had no elabor- 
ate system of theology, and the triumphant Chns 
tiamty of the 11th cent passed severe laws for the 
abolition of tlieir rites, their hymns, and even 
their places of w orship But wo know that they 
had a belief in a life beyond the grave At tho 
burial of their warriors they took care that then 
horses and dogs should be interred with them 
They also thought that the enemy slam in a battle 
by a Hungarian was bound to serve the Hunganan 
hero after his death They held firmly that the 
highest god loved the biave, and the greatest 
virtue with which ho could endow a man was 
bravery. 

The priests of the Hungarians were called tdtiis 
(or tahtosh), ‘wise man' Ihey performed the 
sacrifices, said the simple prayers, sang of the 
great deeds of heroes They resembled the Welsh 
baids Boniewhat, but they had less religious 
strength than the bards, and accordingly Chris 
tiamty not only vanquished but almost extirpated 
the old heathen religion of tho Hungarians 

Among the modem Hungarians, lames (t under, 
‘ apparitions’) are, in older tradition, subject to a 
goddess named luruzsinn and live in a far away 
land of matchless beauty, though they still have 
mansions in this world (especially mountain castles) 
till vexed by mankind lhey often entice away 
mortals whom they love Fate telling fames 
(usually three, but also seven or nine in number) 
are also prominent figures in Hunganan folk 
lielief, dwelling near a spring, well, or brook 
These fates aie usually considered beneficent 
Other fairies dwell m lakes and nvers, and there 
are, besides mermen (vizi ember eh) and mermaids, 
who often form love nmons with human beings 
Many springs are regarded as holy, and drought 
follows if stones are thrown into them, while folk 
customs often retain traces of the wide spread 
belief in the magic properties of w'ater Giants 
and dwarfs figure in popular belief , the former are, 
m general, kmdly, and m their wonderfully beauti 
ful palaces they live lives of model bliss and pro 
priety Unlike giants generally, the Hungarian 
giants are wise, and are particularly distinguished 
by the fact that they keep their strength m a vat 
in the seventh cellar of their palaces, taking with 
them only what they may require The chief 
function of dwarfs is to guard tieasure , but they 
take their third owner (they can be sold by one 
mem to another) to hell Obvious traces of an 
early fire cult have survived, especially about the 
time of the summer solstice The winds are the 
children of the * wind mother ’ (SzClanya) or the 
subjects of the ‘wind king’ (bz&kirdly) , and 
apoplexy is often called ‘wind-stroke’ (sztlutla) 
Generally speaking, however, the belief m disease- 
demons is rather attenuated among the modern 
Hungarians In regard to Hungarian ideas con 
cermng fate, it is%notewortby that the old term 
for casting lots is nyiiazni, 7 to shoot an arrow ’ 
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Before the fates have decided the future of a child, 
\vitch< s may decree it an evil dcstm> , though thin 
nuiy sometimes tie annihilated Ihc life of each 
man is predestiutU, but, d at miduight one throws 
gold coins away at a no s road, he who picks them 
up surrenders to the other as many yturs as he 
takes (oiiih traces of foundation sacrifice still 
pei mst, the heads of horses or dogs, or the bones 
of a raven or black cock, being buried in the 
foundation of the building 
The dog and the wolf were sacred animals to the 
am lent Hungarians, who made oath by them 
After death shepherds and horse keepers who 
have sufleied wrong during life, as well as those 
who have been brought to harm by perjury of 
others, are transformed into wolves, horses, and 
dogs respectively , and m these foi ms they obtain 
lequital for the injustice done them 
Folk charms are numeious, and whatsoever has 
appertained to, or come in contact with, the dead 
has magic potency, which may be used either 
for benefit ent or for maleficent pui poses, while 
the hair, blood, etc of another gives him or her 
who secretly obtains it power over its original 
owner I here is a firm belli f m witches, change 
lings, etc , pait of which may bo hoi rowed from 
neigh homing peoples, but much of which may 
equally well be an inheritance from the pagan 
penod 

Litbratirh— J Szinnyet 7 he Origin, language, and Cul 
ture < f the Hungarians 1)07 Julius Paulcr Joe History J 
the Hungarian) Nit n 18)3 B Munkacsy Ai an ami 
Caucasian Element* 1 1 the b inn Uar / anguagi , 1001 (ait 
tattm'), A Kov&ts He antiquagentih rcligione Ilungaroruui 
In (ample rendu rfu t jris ecient intern it dee iathuh /1 es 
(1808) i 78 105 A I polyl Magyar myth luqia I udiq cat, lbu4 
if specially lor sour t« ami collection of material), H von 
Wlislocki I olksjlaubs und rtlij Branch dor uagyaren 
Munster, 1893 A &ZABO 


HUNTING AND FISHING -In the lustoiy 
of culture the liuntei as a repi esentative of a 8ta_,o 
of deulopment in human progress stands between 
the collector who depends entirely upon the pio 
vision of Nature for tho roots, fruits, eggs, insects, 
etc , which lie gatheis wlulo making no eliort to en 
sure Ins food supply in the future, and the herds 
man whose moans of In ehhood aro his flocks or 
heids of domesticated animals By a hunting 
community must be understood one in wluc h the 
principal somce of food supply is the flesh of wild 
animals killed or taken in the chase In an early 
stage of social development, such a community 
will continue to employ tho methods of the col 
lector for vegetable food 1 lie 1 asmaiuans did not 
practise agnculture, nor did the abongmes of 
Australia, except in the west, where the cultna 
tion of purslane is lecorded and the heads of the 
yams were re inscited in tho ground after the plants 
liacl been dug up 1 Some ruees, however, while 
still m the hunting stage, havo cultivated tho 
ground, evtn though by such primitive methods as 
those of the Bushmen The Indians of North 
Ameiiea, excepting tho Pueblo Indians, at the 
time of their discovery were hnnteis, but practise d 
agriculture to a certain extent, the cultivation of 
tho ground being left to the women luither, 
although hunting and fishing may no longer con 
stitute the characteristic industry of a community, 
and may come to be regarded as a sport, as in 
dynastio Egypt and other countries of high civilize 
tion such as Persia and India, the methods of the 
primitive hunter survive, and in many cases aie 
the principal or only means of providing a supply 
of animal food. Throughout the greater part of 
Africa the peoples, according to the character of 
their environment, areeither agriculturists or herds 
men , but, as they do not, as a rf le, eat theircattle, 

* A 0 Gregory, JAI xvl 11880] 181 


they arc compelled to rely upon tho chase foi fresh 
meat It is not uncommon m such cases for tho 
hunters to be a class apart, as, for instance, on the 
( ungo, where men aic chosen to lead hunting ex- 
peditions on account of their special skill, or in 
Uganda, where there are professionals, the sons of 
hunters, trained to the chase from an early age, 
who do nothing else 

In a hunting community, the conditions of life 
are not such as to favour either a high standard of, 
or progress in, cultuie Climatic conditions, as a 
rule, aie such as cither to absorb the whole time 
and energy of tho people m the piovision of the 
bare necessities of existence, as in Australia, tho 
Tundra region of Asia, and m the extreme north 
and south of America, or so little effort is icquircd 
to secure a livelihood, as in the tropicH, that it 
aflords no stimulus to advancement An almost 
equally effective c heck on piogress is the nn^ratoiy 
character of the hunting community, necessitated 
either by the seasonal movement of the game or 
by its siaicity As a consequence, habitations aie 
usually of a flimsy and temporary thai actor, ex 
cept where the rigour of the climate demands pio 
tection against cold and storm , the numbm of 
individuals forming the group is oompaiatively 
small, because a wide extent of country is icquircd 
for the support of each membei , and social organ 
ization is loose, because the solitary huutei has not 
yet learnt to appreciate the advantage of co 
operation and subordination Authority, in so fai 
as it exists at all, rests with tho old men or tends 
to centre in tho skilled hunter 

The natives o( Australia whin cu their hunting expeditions 
erected shelters of mterwcwn loighs an! although It is not 
correct to say of all the triles thut they erected no permanent 
habitations some of them especially in the bouIIi and west 
lived in huts which were little more than windbreaks The 
Ilushmen wan lere I about in small groups they had no chiefs 
and their habitations were screens made from tho boughs of 
trees Amoiij, the Andaman Islanders the sites of tho encamp 
ments were determined largely by their fitness for the pursuit 
of game and fishing l of their three types of hnl itations the 
temporary shelter, consisting of a lean to roof of palm leaves 
affixed to two posts, was pro! ably at one time the c nly form in 
use , the authority of their chiefs was very restricted and tho 
group numberod from fifty to eighty individuals The Negrillos 
of Central Africa, the rock Vtddas the wilder Benmng of the 
Malay Peninsula and the nomadic Aetas (Phllq pines) maybe 
mentioned as further examj Its of the prin itive culture and 
social organization of the small hunting group In North 
America the tribes were all hunters or fishers, with the excep 
lion of tho tribes of the south west but exhibited c onsiderable 
variety in culture and social organization Many practised 
agriculture especially in latitudes where the maizo ripens 
The bhoshones had a very loose social organization an I an 
almost entire absence of ceremonial The Yuma and ben of 
California were both at a very low stage in culturo the latter 
ole their food for the most part raw 1 ad no domestic animals 
except doj,s, and did not practise agriculture On the plains 
the buffalo was tho chief etaj le of food and material of 
industry Here the social organization was of a more stable 
and closely woven character, and the chieftainship was acquired 
by merit this was no doubt to some extent due to the fact 
that the methods pursued m hunting the buffalo required con 
certod action and subordination The Algonquins and Iroquois 
of the northern woodlands practised agriculture, and had 
evolved a highly organized machinery of government In 
South America the Arawak of Guiana, tho Botocudo and Bororo 
of Brazil tho Tehuelche, and tho Kuegians — to mention instances 
only —are nomads with a loose tribal organization and a low ty pe 
of culture, and are, for the most part, ignorant of agnculture 
The Eskimos afford a typical example of a nomadic hunting 
community which draws its moans of existence olnu st cntiiely 
from the animal world,' and varies its location, methods, and 
objects of pursuit in accordance with the changes of season 
In Africa, however, where hunting and flshuig are universal, 
even the tribes whioh may be described as hunters have to a 
large extent abandoned nomadic habits through the additional 
means of livelihood afforded by the cultivation of the ground by 
their women To the nomad herdsmen and the agriculturists 
of East Africa, hunting is merely an additional means of sub 
sistenoe, followed, ae Dy the peasant population of Uganda, 
partly as a sport partly through the desire for meat ae a sup 
piemen t to the ordinary diet 

Although the culture of the hunter is, speaking 
generally, of a rude type, the implements and 
weapons winch he has aevised to meet his needs 

i E II Man, Aboriginal InhabttanU of the Andaman 
Island t, London, 1883, p 126. 
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indicate a remaikable capacity to adapt himself to 
his environment, and, within the limits of the 
available material, to provide himself with tho 
means most suitable for tho attainment of his end 

Tho use of the bow and arrow is almost universal, 
the blunt arrow being employed in many localities 
for killing birds llus weapon, however, is not 
found in Australia or in most parts of the Pacific, 
except occasionally as a toy Knives occur in a 
variety of forms as well as spears It is, however, 
in the weapons of a more lestncted distribution, 
devised to meet special circumstances, that the in 
genuity and adaptability of the primitive hunter 
nave been most strikingly displayed , as, for in 
stance, m the case of the haipoon, of which the essen 
tial feature is that the head should come apart from, 
but continue to be attached to, tho shaft when it 
strikes the quarry, to mark its position m water, 
or hamper its escape on land The blowpipe, 
used with light poisoned darts, winch is found in 
South Fastcrn Asia — tho Malay Peninsula and ad 
jocent islands — and in tho forest regions of South 
America, and was at one time used m parts of tlio 
southern United States, is another example of a 
weapon admirably adapted to meet special con 
ditions, and especially fitted for use m killing 
small birds and monkeys in a dense forest country 

It is not merely in devising weapons that primi 
tive man shows tins peculiaily acute quality of 
mind Tho methods ami devices used in hunting, 
trapping, and fishing show a capacity foi close oh 
servation of the habits and psychology of wild 
animals which, with icacly ability, has been turned 
to full advantage 

Hunting, when consideied from tho point of view 
of methods and apparatus, resolves itself into a 
quostion of the means by which man seeks to over 
come the stiongth, Heetncss of foot, capacity for 
flight, cunning, timidity, or aptitude for conceal 
merit of the animal w oild In its simplest form the 
acquisition of annual food does not differ materially 
from the eaihest method by which a primitive com 
munity piocurcs its supplies of vegetable food m 
^acli case, the process is one of simple collection 
9 In Australia and the Andaman Islands mussels and shell 
Ash are gal hered at low tide by hand The 4 kitchen middens ' 
of the Neolithic age in Denmark the shell mounds of Patagonia, 
of the Western ooasts of both South and North America — to 
mention Instances only— are relics of a population which at 
some time existed wholly or for the greater part by this means 
The collection of insects grubs, or birds eggs, especially sea 
birds eggs involved as a rule no special measures Sometimes 
the birds themselves were taken from the nest by haud, as the 
natives of Uippsland took tbe cockatoo In California, m 
Tasmania, and in Australia on I ake Alexandrina shell fish were 
obtained by women by diving The Lskimos of Alaska hu\ o 
been know n to catch a seal simply with the hands as it tried to 
escape across the ice The Australian womeu catch flounders 
mud fish, and the like under the soles of the feet while wading 
The beginning of the use of appliances in Ashing may be seen in 
the branch of a tree employee! by tnbes of the north west coast 
of America to dip up flsh spawn from the water and in the 
gunny bag held in the water by the Australian women, when 
the river is in flood, to catch small fry as they sw im down stream 
In these oases, no pursuit of the prey is involved, and thrn is 
also the case when, either by accident or as the result of obser 
vation the prey is found in its lair In California, the Indians 
used to cut down trees, sometimes as many as nine or ten, one 
I after the other, in the hope of finding a squirrel in its nest 
In Australia, the bark of the tree was examined for marks of 
the opossum a claws when its nest was found, the animal was 
dragged out and killed 

Failing the discovery of the lair, the hunter stationed him 
self at some spot which, to his knowledge, was frequented by 
the animal, either a water hole or a track leading to the water 
hole, or some spot at which it came to feed In the Torres 
Straits, the native, having observed the invariable route by 
which pigeons return from their feeding grounds day by day, 
stations himself in a tree near their line of flight, and with a 
tong slender stick attached to his wrist knocks the birds 
down as they pass In Hinchinbrook Island, fires were built 
under the trees in which the birds roosted, while on the Tully 
river cockatoos were knocked off their roosting places at night 
with a long cane i In the winter the Eskimo takes advantage of 
the habits of the seal and waits by the holes at which it comes 
out to breathe, o r, later in the year, spears it as it basks in the 

1 N W. Thomas, Rativet o/ Australia, Loudon, 1906, p 98. 


sun The Ekoi build platforms on the trees visited by the bush 
beasts, from which they kill the animals as they eat the fruit 
on the ground below * It was, however, in running down 
animals that tho savage hunter display ul the greatest tndur 
ance Tho Australian hunter captured the kangaroo by pur 
suit only following it until it was exhausted The Tusui uiians 
ran down the emu, and the natives of Hawaii tho goat.' The 
Wailaki Indians of California hunted the dt.er on foot, men 
posted at intervals along its trail taking up tho following lu 
relays 

The pursuit of wild animals with tho object of 
securing the prey by tiring it out demanded ex 
coptional speed and endurance, while the result 
must, not infrequently, have been disappointing 
Primitive man bos, therefore, pieferred, as a rule, 
to rely upon other means of approaching sufli 
ciently near to his prey to enable him to disable 
and kill it Both tracking and stalking requue 
highly trained powers of observation combined 
with great skill to avoid attracting the attention 
of the quarry through its senses of smell, sight, 
or healing Iteccnd has fiequently been made 
of the ability with which primitive peoples move 
noiselessly through jungle and forest without dis 
turbmg a twig 8 

Most hunting races, howcvei, do not lely en 
tuely upon their own skill in traiking, they have 
utilized the natural instincts, speed and scenting 
powers, of the dog 

Tho Australians employ the dingo in hunting tho opossum 
emu and kangaroo In hunting tho musk ox, tho Eskimo 
dogs outstripped their maulers and held tho animals at bay 
until the latter camo up In the Malay Peninsula only tho wild 
tribes use the dog Tno Dcnua Jakun, wliilo floating down a 
stream in his canoe Bends his dog through the woods along the 
bank to hunt the mouse deer In Southern Nigeria tho Ekoi 
also tram their dogs to hunt by themselves Both the Boloki 
(Congo) and the Fkoi perform certain rites over th i dogs bef< re 
they are free of the bush, to make them courageous and of keen 
scent 4 The hunting leopard of India and Persia and Llie hawk 
in Europe and iu Tartary, as recorded by Marco Polo are other 
instances in which tbe natural instincts of animals have been 
utilized by man in hunting In fishing, tho employment of the 
remora or sucker fish by tho natives of the Antilles and the 
Australians to hunt tho turtle or dugong is a curious analogue 

In approaching the quarry, advantage is taken 
of shelter, both natural ami artiiuial The 
Australian, when hunting duck, swims beneath 
the surface of the water, while breathing through 
a reed On tiie Nile, the ancunt Lgyptmns 
hunted duck in much the same manner, covering 
their heads with a calabash , while in China it 
used to ho the custom to catch swans by placing a 
basket containing bait on the head of the swimmer 
Convenient trees, shrubs, or tufts of grass wtie 
used to cover the approach of tho hunter , some 
times blanches, small bushes, or hunches of grass 
wcie carried in the hand The Bushman crept up 
behind a grass screen to the herds of antelopes, 
ostriches, or other game , the Australian usul a 
screen of bushes, or m some districts a collar like 
head dress, when stalking the emu 

The appearance of the animal to he caught is 
frequently imitated 

The Bushman hunted the quagga which grazes with tho 
ostrich, by covering himself with the skin of one of those birds, 
imitating their action in feeding by means of a stick thrust up 
through the neck Among the Dognb Indians, two hunters 
covered themselves with tiie skin of a reindeer, the first hold 
ing in his hands bushes against which he rubbed the head of 
the animal in imitation of its action in feeding In Ncr th 
America, in driving the buffalo one of tho hunters, dressi 1 up 
In a buffalo skin, enticed the herd to the edge of the precipice 
towards whioh it was desired to drive them 5 

Various forms of decoy were employed 

A method frequently used in Australia was to fasten a 
wounded bird to a tree It then attracted others by its cries 
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Somrllines the cry of the liri was imitated by the hunter 
The Botncudo attracted the crocodile to the bank by rubbing 
its eggs one against the other Another form of decoy was an 
imitation of the action of the i rty of the t ird or animal The 
Australians attracted p< licai by throwing shells into t) c 
water, imitating the splashes t i lo by small fish 

The use of snaros, usually set in a path fie 
quented by game or at the approach to a water 
hole, h wide spread 1 lie initial stage m the use 
of bait, snare, and trap is seen m a method adopted 
in Ntw South Wales to catch birds of prey by 
atti acting them with a piece of fish held in the 
hand of a man who pretends to be asleep, and m 
the piactuo of catching cormorants by posts set m 
the water upon which the birds alight and aie 
noosed by the hunter who swims out to them 1 * * A 
somewhat similar method is employed by the 
1 skimos in catching gulls a hunter stationed m 
side a snow hut with a transparent slab of ice m 
the roof catches the birds by the feet as the/ 
alight on the top The noose appeals m its most 
highly developed form m America as the lasso of 
the American Indian , another appliance snmlai m 
its action of entangling but with the addition of 
the at tion of stunning is tho bolas, a weapon 
found among the I skimcs and in South Amenta, 
width consists of a number of ropes fastened to 
got her at tine end and each having a weight at the 
other end Iho noose anticipates the use of the 
snare, whether it is used m the hand, as in the 
taptmeof the ciocodile in Northern Australia or 
in taking the tiukoy bustard in Queensland, or 
attached to fixed posts — a method followed, also 
in Austialia, m catching duck— or fastened to a 
pole held m the hand, as the Californian Indians 
taught buds an 1 tho Panammt Indians the luaid, 
aftei its attention hod been attracted by a grass 
hoppt r at the end of a line on a rod The use of 
bud lime, though hardly falling withm the cate 
gory of a trap (a term which usually connotes 
some hidden mechanism), represents a simple form 
of mlf captuio On the fully river in Australia, 
the until is tatcli cockatoos by placing bird hiuo 
on the loostmg branches The ^emang, the Bei 
embun and tho Jakun use bird lime , the Besim 
lix lftttans smeared with bird lime on notches cut 
in tiecs for the purpose, while tho bakai catch large 
liumbcis of gregarious buds, such as the padi bird, 
by liim 1 strips of rattan spread on the giound 
An analogous device employed by the Seining 
tenanted of stups of bamboo smeared with poison 
and sprood in the paths a 

In tho Malay 1 oninsula anti in Ilonico iufi m tnj?o Is taken of 
thoargus pheasants habit of rooting up ^rasB to clear its dam) 
ing groun I, hy fixing sharp edged strips of band oo in tho 
groun 1 which cut tho throat of the bird when it tries to pull 
them up 8 

In Australia, advantage was taken of the w&l 
laby’s habit of running with its head down, to 
stretch nets acioss its path It was also caught in 
pits designed to break its legs Ihe pit with 
sloping sales is frequently employed especially in 
taking big game, a common practice, as in tlio 
oase of the pits of the Boloki on the Congo, being 
to put prongs or spikes of wood at the bottom to 
injure oi kill the animal 4 * * Ihe pits are concealed 
by rushes, boughs of tiees, grass or leaves, or 
sometimes a board, which the w tight of the animal 
breaks down or tilts In Cential Africa, in the 
case of buck, fences, sometimes miles m extent, 
were built to guide the animal to the pit 8 

A foot trap used by elephant hunteis in Uganda was a deep 
hole slightly greater in circumference than the elephant s leg, 
at the bottom of which was a sharpened stake m which a deep 
notch hod been out This spike was broken oil by the animal a 
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struggles to free its leg, and rendered it lame A form of trap 
ot snare used in libit Uganda and other parte of Africa was a 
ring made of creq cr or >tber material in which were set sharp 
thorns, spikes, or pittis of wood ( or bone pointing inwards. 
Tills was fastened to a stal e and then placed in or above a 
small hole 1 Another coum on form of trap is that in w hich a 
catch is released by an animal passing along a path The 
guillotine trap of frequent occurrence in Africa, is a heavy log 
with a sharp spear head, sometimes poisoned, set in one end, 
suspended from a tree This was commonly used for big game, 
eg in the Buiemezi district of Uganda, for elephants *and by 
the Anjonga for leopards and lions 8 Closely allied to this 
form is the spring trap, the spring usually being a sapling bent 
down over or near the path and fastened with a twig which, 
on release tightens a noose around some part, usual lj the leg 
of the animal Among the Anjanga the release was a gate like 
arrangement designed to catch a buck by the leg or a small 
animal by the neok 

In another form ot release trap the spring may set in action 
a bow and arrow as among the Giljaks who use a ciossbow or 
a spear and in the Malay Peninsula by the Sakai and Sen a ng 
The Mantra placed a poisoned spike at the end ot the sapling 
which formed the spring An effective combination consisting 
ot a fence with spear traps set in openings at regular intervals, 
is used by the Johor Benua and Berembun tribes * Snares ana 
traps have at ail times been much used in North America. 
Among the D<5n6s the btn\ tr is caught by a net lot down Into 
its run under the ice. The traps in which the tribes caught 
martens hnxes foxes and even bears are mostly variants of 
the figure of four release in which on the animal taking the 
bait, a cross bar or other appliance falls and oauses death 8 
The net may be use 1 sin ply as a snare or fence being str* t hed 
across the path which an animal is expected to take or it may 
be manipulated hy hand Tho Luahlayi tribes of Queensland 
In catching pigeons employ a net one Bide of which is pegged 
to the g i und the other fastened to a rod throwing it over ihe 
birds as they settle on their w ator holes 8 In ancient Kgyj l the 
dap net was used in catching duck 

In some of the casts mentioned above, pita and 
othei forms of traps are used m conjunction with 
a fence intended to make the capture of the animal 
more certain by guiding it to the trap 1 ences of 
nets or stakes are frequently used with tins olnect 
in view but, instead ot success being dependent 
upon tho chance wanderings of the animal into the 
enclosure, it is made to depend upon the efloits 
of the hunters themselves, who entice or drive 
single animals oi herds into the snares or between 
tho fences Ihe operation of driving is one of the 
most ficquuit methods of oigamzecl hunting em 
ployed among primitive peoples, when once the 
advantages of co operation have be cn aj pi eciated 
The numbers employed may vary fiom two, throej 
or four, tho number required foi duck driving m 
Australia, to tho b0,000 mentioned as engaged in 
the great hunting expeditions of tho Incas, when 
30,000 head of ganio would be taken 7 
In Western Australia at the moulting time of the black Bwan 
ttie natives lay in ambinh and when the birds were sufficiently 
far from the water they cut them off A more elaborate 
method was used in diiviug duck A net was stretched across 
the river or stream tho ends being fixed to posts Some of the 
party went up stream and drove the birds down When the 
ducks approached tho net they were frightened and caused to 
rise while one man whistled like a duck hawk and threw a 
leoe of bark m the air in such a way os to imitate the flight ot 
hat bird The flock dipped, and many were caught in the net 
Fire was not infrequently used to assist the 
hunter either by driving or by confusing the game 
Tho Seneca hunted deer by night in canoes in 
the bows of which lights were faxed. At Puget 
bound, elk deer and waterfowl vveie hunted by 
torch light, while tho Plains Indians drove the 
bullalo to the corral by lire File was used m 
Australia and Tasmania for driving the kangaroo 8 
Tho Eskimos and other pooples of the northern 
parts of North Ameiica used sometimes in hunting 
deer to draw a cordon across a peninsula and dnve 
the animals into the water, where they were easily 
dispatched by hunters in canoes Permanent stone 
i J Roecoe The Baganda, London 1911. p 448 , A. L. 
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fences for driving the deer were erected near the 
track usually followed by them in the annual 
autumn migration from their northern feeding 
ground * 

The Selangor Sakai make frequent use of game fences, which 
they build of sticks placed in rows with palm leaves across 
These are sometimes as much as 500 yards in length 1 * * In 
Uganda, hunts on a large scale weie sometimes organised 
among the peasantry Nets stretching over a considerable ex 
tent were set up, towards which game was driven with the aid 
of dogs and then killed by men stationed at the nets 9 The 
Ekoi of South Nigeria, in driving game, use nets which, when 
joined together, extend for half a mile These are stretched 
across the land between the rivers which join to form an angle * 
In Afnoa the drive was frequently made without net or fence 
the hunters surrounded the piece of scrub or bush in which the 
game lay, and advanced upon it with shouts at a given signal 
This was the method followed by the Oentral African tribes, the 
leader, carrying the ‘medicines for luck, being in the middle 
of the line, 4 * * ana in Uganda in the Hon hunts organised by order 
of the king 

In North America the drivo was the most fa\ oured method of 
hunting the bison Herds of bison were driven over crags and 
preoipioes, but the method more oommonly employed was to 
erect a huge corral, such as was and is still used in Burma in 
hunting elephants The buffalo corral was circular A whole 
tribe would take part in these driv es and ob soon as the herd 
had been driven into and shut in the enclosure, women and 
children climbed on the palisading and speared the animals as 
they gallopod round in their endeavours to escape After 
the introduction of the horse, the Indians, among whom the 
Comanches excelled as horsemen not infrequently abandoned 
the oorral Dividing their band into two dn islons they galloped 
round the herd upon which they closed at a given signal, or 
else pursued It as it tried to get awaj 

In ancient Egypt the king frequently took part in hunting 
wild cattle The herd was surrounded by troops and people of 
the neighbouring villages and driven into enclosures Amen 
hotep in records with pride his achievements in this form of 
sport and mentions that on one occasion, he himself slew 
seventy six cattle m one expedition 8 

In fishing, so far as urcumstances allow, the 
same methods are applied mutatts mutandis as in 
hunting The collection of shell and other fish and 
the simple operations of catching fish with the feet 
or hands have already been descubed fhe use of 
bait, or bow and arrow, spear and harpoon, the 
devices of attracting fish by the reflexion of fire, by 
enlaslung, capture by the net, trap, and the drive- 
all present analogies to the means employed in 
hunting animals on land 

One of the most primitive appliances used in fish 
mg, probably representing the earliest dip net, is the 
bough of a tree, covered with leaves, which is used 
to aip up fish spawn on the North Pacific Coast 
Most primitive races use some form of dip net, 
cither to take small fry or to catch fish dmen into 
shallows by other means At Nutka Sound, Bar 
dines were driven into shallows and scooped up 
with troughs and wicker baskets A special form 
of hand net was used by the Anjanga on Lake 
Nyasa, which had two handles working scissors 
fashion The ordinary foi m of hand net occurs m 
Australia and in the Malay Peninsula A very 
simple form consisted of a basket of bamboo strips 
used by the Kedah Sernang to catch small fish in 
pools.® At Cook’s Inlet, the Kenai used the dip net 
to scoop up salmon from stages built in the river 
Some doubt was expressed os to its occurrence in 
America before the advent of the white man, but 
Cuslung dug up a dip net at San Marco, Florida, 
while there is little doubt that in Washington it 
antedates European influence 7 

The net, m its various forms, is the means upon 
which primitive man most oommonly relies to 
supply himself with food from sea and river 
The Andaman Islander* at one time used nets eighty feet In 
length and fifteen feet in depth, with stone sinkers and stick- 
floats, to each of which was attached a cane leaf The fish were 
driven to the net by splashing the water, and speared In 
Australia, on the Diamontina, the natives use nets some twenty 
feet long fastened to two poles Twenty or thirty of these nets 
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are used together, each being worked by two men, who swim out 
into the river As a rule tne net in Australia hod no floats or 
sinkers, although the use of them is recorded on the Darling 1 
The Indians at the mouth of the Fraser River used reef nets 
with stone sinkers and cedar wood floats to catch salmon On 
the flats they used the seine net, dragging it over the ahoais 
between two canoes 9 In pre-oonnuest days in South America 
the not was used both on Lake Titicaca and among the coast 
tribes The immigrant strangers, who, according to tradition, 
landed on the coast of Peru, used net* for fishing * 

The fish trap iB distributed almost as widely as 
the net 

A primitive form of trap In use among the Australians is a 
hollow log which is put down in a stream for some hours 
Baskets and cages are also used 4 On Lake Kioja on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, among the Bakenl, who mak« their living 
entirely by fishing exchanging the fish they do not eat for grain, 
the men use the fish trap only, while the women use the rod 
and line ® 

On the upper reaches of the Traser and Thompson river* the 
D«5n6s and Carrier Indians use fish traps, among the former 
bottle shaped baskets in connexion with a weir , if it is not 
possible to build a weir across the stream, a pen or corral is built. 
Into which the fish are driven by splashing the water Basket 
traps are fixed at one side of the weir, into which the fish swim 
in trying to escape An ingenious form of trap is a pot-bangcr 
basket, a screen like erection at the top of a fall , as the fish in 
ascending the river leaps the fall, it strikes the screen and falls 
into the curved pocket at the bottom 9 
Catching fish by means of a weir, whether in a trap or other 
wise, is of frequent occurrence In Australia dams and weirs 
were built across streams, in which nets were fixed, or upon 
which platforms were built The platforms were covered with 
boughs in which the fish became entangled One of the most 
famous weirs is that at Brewarln* on the Darling sixty five 
miles above Bourkc It is eighty to a hundred yards wide, and 
extends for over a hundred varus along the oourse of the river 
It is built of stone, is three to four feet high, and consists of a 
labyrinth of circles and passages in which the fish become en 
tangled and are caught by hand Stake or bush fences were 
also built. Movable bush fences were sometimes extended 
across a water hole, to which the women drove the fish with 
bunches of grass and leafy boughs 7 
Poison is often used either to stupefy the flah making it 
possible to take them by hand or to drive them from their 
places of refuge 9 It was enq loved by the Australians and 
in North America it was used throughout the Southern Slates 
The Californian Indian used snap root after cutting off the 
water The use of some kind of vegetable poison is recorded 
among the Pima, the Tarahumare ( the Payas of Honduras, the 
Moguexcs of Columbia, the Peruvians and the tribes of Brazil 
and the Amazon 9 The Gan on the Upper Nile use poison after 
the rains when the rivers are full 10 

Many peoples took advantage of the fact that 
fish are attracted by the reflexion of fire, to fish 
by night, as did tne Californian Indians 11 In 
Australia (Victoria) a torch is fixed m the bow of 
the canoe While it is noddled up stream, a man 
sitting with his hack to tne light spears the fish as 
they swim past him 32 

The ro<l, though reoorded among a number of 
peoples, is not very fiequeutly employed It is in 
use among the Kedah Sernang Among the Benua 
Jakun and the Besisi (who, like the Anmnga, 
attract the fish by striking the water with tne top 
of the rod), angling is left to the women and 
childien , sometimes its use is confined to women, 
as among the Nilotic tribes 18 and on the Murray 
in Austi aha 14 

The hook used in Africa Is usually a piece of bent wire. Th* 
Australians used many different materials. A thorn probably 
represents the earliest form of book, and is still used with a line 
iu the Malay Peninsula, but the Australian native used vine 
tendrils, eagle hawk talons, tortoise-sbeli carefully moulded by 
hot stones, etc The material requiring most care was shell , 
the beautifully made hooks of this material were the result of a 
long process of patient grinding, piercing, and polishing is 
When the game has been taken or killed, the 
disposal of the carcass is, as a rule, dependent upon 
a generally recognized custom , usually it becomes 
the property of the man who first wounded tho 
animal, but the distribution of the various parts 
I Thomas, 90 ff 

9 C Hill Tout, The Far West, London 1907, p 90 
* Joyce, 126 220 * Thomas, 92 

» Hitching, 104, 119 ® Hill Toot, 92 f 

7 Thomas, toe at 

9 For methods used in the Andaman Islands and the Malay 
Peninsula, see Man, 145 , Bkeat Blagden, i 21 J 
9 Mason, 71 10 Hitching, 119. 

U Mason, 71 19 Thomas, 91 

U Hitching, 104. % Thomas, 91 

» lb. 96. 
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of the body ih jiot always m Jus control, and fre- 
quent ly must also be in accordance with custom. 

For example, in Australia among the Kurnai, a catch of cols 
was distributed among a man’s relatives, a large eel each being 
Riven to his mother and brother, and a small eel to his brother’s 
children and to his married daughter. The Ngarego man, in 
cutting up a btar, was allowed to keep the left ribs for himself, 
but the reinaimlt r w as distributed among his parents and rela- 
tives, certain Joints being allotted to each, ana the head being 
given to the bachelors' camp. Other animals were treated in the 
same way.i The same principle is followed among the Ekol, 
except that one leg belongs to the townsfolk— no doubt agurvivnl 
of a communal division.’-* In Uganda, certain Joints were allotted 
to the men striking the first and second blows, the owner of the 
land on which the animal was killed, and of the dog which pulled 
it down The bones of an animal were given to the god of the 
chase, while the bead was eaten on the field, as it could not bo 
taken into a garden or house because the ghost of the animal 
was believed to be attached to it * 

Rights of ownership of the land or bunting rights over the land 
arc inipoi tant in the hunting community and clearly recognized 
In New Guinea, at Waga Waga and Tube-Tube, the reefs near 
a harnlet are regarded as its special property , when the old 
men of tho hamlet have placed a tabu on them, no member of 
another community will use them for fishing If there should 
bo no sign on the reefs, any one may fish from them, but tho 
hamlet shares In any tlsli taken * Among the various Nfcga 
tribes of Manipur and among the Jungle tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the sites of fishing weirs are held to be the property 
of the village near which they are situated In Manipur, if an 
animal is killed on ground regatded as the property of another 
tribe, it is usual to send a portion of tho kill to that community 4 
On the Congo, the Boloki usually send the head of the animal 
to the headman of tho town on whoso ground they kill # 

Among many hunting peoples certain animals 
or cettftin parts of animals are not eaton, either by 
custom, for which various reasons are assigned, or 
by an express tabu The most familiar instance 
is the veiy general prohibition against eating the 
llcsh of the totem animal. Somo peoples do not as 
a i tile ent the flesh of v, lid animals, c g , the agricul- 
tural Akikuyu of West Afuca, although under tho 
influent e of the Akamba they are beginning to do 
so ; fish they still avoid as making them unclean 7 

Among the Nandi, most of the clans have some prohibition 
laid upon them In connexion with animals The Kipobs clan 
ninv not make traps, and, although its members may hunt, they 
may not wear the skins of wild animals exoept the liyrax Hie 
ht pumwl clan, which lives by the chase, may not eat tho duiker 
or tho rhinoceros , other clans may not eat game at all, and so 
forth throughout 8 Although fish Is the chief staple of diet of 
some of the D<in6 tribes, others despise it as food , while among 
tho southern tribes, e a tho Navahosj even contact with fish is 
regarded with horror » The Ekol will not ent the flesh of a 
certain white spotted antelope, except after an elaborate ccro- 
monv to mnkc tho flesh fit for consumption , a woman is bound 
to give her husband part of the catch, but certain ftsh he must 
not eat or ho will be Killed in the bush , nor nuiBt a woman ent 
an animal caught in her husbands new trap 10 The Eskimos 
will cat tho flesh of tho musk ox only in the last resort 11 In 
Australia, a complicated body of rules limited the parts and 
species which might be eaten bj boys, young men, girls, married 
women, and so on Among the Wotjoballuk, for instance, boys 
might not ent the kangaroo, while men unaer forty might not 
taste the llcsh of the emu or bustard The penalties for trans 
gresslon varud ftoiu grey hairs to death while uttering the cry 
of the animal eaten, the spirit of which had entered the body 
of the transgressor 18 

Tho belief that an animal possessed a ghost or 
spirit was also responsible for the Haganda custom 
or drawing tho nerve from the tusk of tho elephant, 
in which it tuw believed the ghost resided. This 
was buried and the place of burial marked with 
stones; because, if any hunter stepped over tho 
place, the ghost would cause him to bo killed by 
an elephant in the next hunt. 18 

Reluctance to kill a ceitam species is not always 
explained as duo to religious fooling or to a tabu. 
It may be the result of a tiansfeicnce to animals 
of modes of thought proper to man. This may be 


illustrated by the primitive attitude of mind to- 
wards Buch of them as might bo able, if animated 
bv human motive, to avenge the death of a member 
of the group. Hence the relfictance shown by the 
Dayaks and Malagasy, for instance, to kill the 
crocodile except in a blood-feud and with special 
observances. 1 

In Sumatra the Menangkabauers follow tho 
same custom m relation to the tiger. Animism 
and sympathetic magic play a large part in the 

ractices followed befoio and during the hunt. 

ome, however, may bo duo to a chance colloca- 
tion of circumstances, as the D6n6’s preference for 
an old net or other appliance with which he has 
previously been successful ; 8 or they may foim part 
of ageneial complex of religious beliefs without any 
special meaning in l elation to hunting oi fishing, 
as in the case of the various abstentions, such as 
that from sexual intercourse or tho avoidance of 
menstruating women as unclean, practised by 
these and many other peoples before a hunting 
expedition or while making their traps. 

Where tho food supply is precarious or may ho 
easily affected by chance agencies, as it is m both 
hunting and fishing, it is not surprising to find a 
pinnitive people relying upon magic both to in- 
crease and to ensure the pirn ision for their needs. 
The Aruuta and other tribes of Central Australia, 
for instance, pciform an elaborate series of magical 
ceremonies with imitative dances, and make draw- 
ings of animals, to incroase the food supply 8 A 
ease has been lecorded from the Congo of ui awmgs 
of fish made on the giound by the river, possibly in- 
tended to secure a plentiful supply of fish, 4 while it 
has been conjectured that the drawings and paint- 
ings m tho eaves of Fiance and Spain were the 
result of an attempt to secure now er by magical 
means over animals used for food 

A more obvious method is followed by the Nutka wizard If 
the tlsh do not arrive in duo time, he makes an image of a swim- 
ming fish and places it in tho water in the direction from which 
the fish are expected to come, and utters a prajer for tho 
arrival * Tho Cambodian, when unsuccessful in netting, strips 
and, simulating the action of an animal, runs into and rolls 
himself up in his net, saying, ‘ Hallo, I am afraid I am caught ’ 
When an Aleut struck a whale with a charmed spear, he did 
not throw again, but returned home and In ed apart In seclusion 4 
for three daj s, snorting In imitation of a d } mg w hale, in order to 
prevent it from leaving the coast 8 Seligmann 8 gives significant 
and instructive accounts of ceremonies preceding hunting ex- 
peditions in New Guinea and among tho Veddas The object 
of the ceremonies is not only to increase the supply of game, 
but to ensure its capture l>y anticipatory imitation 

Piecautions are frequently taken to secure the 
efficacy of weapons and hunting methods both by 
charms and by 1 medicine’ of vanous kinds. 

The sea-otter hunter of Alaska attached great value to the 
wooden nat whl<h was held to attract tho game The Ex' nes 
hang ‘medicine’ on their nets 8 Among tho Baganda, when 
game was being driven into nets, charms were hung at regular 
intervals to prevent it from breaking through The elephant- 
hunter, after sharpening his spear, deposited it overnight in 
the temple of tho god of the chase 8 The Boloki, before 
on elephant hunt, used to summon the medicine man, who 
spent two or throe da>s making medicine to catch the spirits 
who divert the game from the traps , every one who was to take 
part in the hunt chewed red pepper and the fruit of a certain 
plant. If any one refused or dia not spit the mixture out in the 
proper way, the hunt was abandoned. Several of the Ekol juju 
are specially connected with hunting Before an expedition 
each member sacrifices to his juju , and, if a leopard has been 
killed recently, its skin is rubbed with juju leaves, while a prayer 
is offered to its spirit that it may go on the left hand to drive 
the game to the hunter and help mm to kill a leopard should 
one he met 18 In New Guinea a great variety of hunting and 
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Ashing charms are in use The Ivotta, for instance, In hunting 
the pig, wear a tarsal bone of that animal on the arm to compel 
other pigs to come to them , in hunting the wallaby they blacken 
part of the face with the burnt hark of an odoriferous tree , they 
rub stones taken from tifc stonmohs of alligators, pigs, etc , on 
the teeth of their dogs and, before hunting, give them the bark 
of certain odoriferous trees boiled with sago The last named 
charm is especially efllcaoious if pieces of mullet are added, be 
cause these fish Jump * quick and strong ’ 1 Charms of quartz 
crystals, highly polished pebbles, etc , after being heated with a 
Are stick, are applied by the Kolta to a corner of a Ashing net 
to make it smoke before it is taken to the beach, while In the 
case of a dugong or turtle net the daw of a raptorial bird is 
placed under the net for a few minutes, or the fumes of gum rtsin 
on hot embers are made to rise through the net J 

On the other hand, thero are certain actions that 
must be avoided, as they may afleet the supply of 
game in the future, 01 may defeat the huntei’s 
efforts in a paitu ular instance 1 lie animal which 
is slam must be treated with respect, and it may be 
even net ess try to offer it apologies lliose of the 
Nandi who aie prohibited tioni killing rhinoceros 
are not so stnet as they once were m regarding 
the prohibition, but, when they kill the animal, 
they apologize 3 

Among the Laos the huntir must not wash for fear the wounds 
he goes inay not be mortal * In Alaska during tho whvhtig 
stason, tho womon must remain in comparative idleness as it is 
not good for them to sew while the men are in boats Any re 
pairs to garments which are ibsolutdv necessary must be done 
out of sight of the shore the conduct of those who stay at 
h me is believed seriously to aflecl the success of the hunter 
the Bushmen attributed had shooting to tho children playing 
on themtns beds 8 In hast Africa elephant hunters Delicto 
that the husband of a woman unfaithful (luring his absence will 
tie killed « In Toanpi or Motumotu New Guinea, during a 
hunting expedition the Are must not he allowed to go out and 
the lnnntis of the men s club-house must abstain from certain 
foods and from taking anything that belongs to others 7 The 
Blaokfoot Indian would not eat rosebuds when trapping tin, 
eagle, for when it alighted near the trap the rosebuds in his 
stomach would make it itch and it would scratch itself instead 
of taking the bait Nor in putting up the trap would he use an 
awl, as the claws might then s< ratch inm 8 Any failuro to tr< at 
the anirml slain with proj ir respect, it was believed, would 
offend its relatives and lead to a scarcity of game Among f be 
Thompson Indi ms precautions were taken to butcher the d( er 
carefully and cleanly the blood and offal were buried If tins 
were not dono the other detr would not present themselves to 
be killed Peer meat was never taken through the tomiuon 
doorway of the 1 xlgc because it was open to women whe were 
ceremonially unde an If the father of a pubescent girl went 
out to hunt it was believed that tht deer would evade him 8 
» Among ninny tribes, especially m North Amenta, 
precautions no taken tli it the bones of the animals 
1 hey kill may not bo defiled through being eaten 
by dogs, or in some other way Sometimes they 
aie burned, sometimes thrown into a river, some 
tune* preserved in or before the house Neglect 
of these pi ecautions would make it impossible to 
catch other animals of tho same specif s Doth m 
North Western Canada and in North Lastem Asia 
the bear is treated with peculiar respect, as is not 
unnatural in view of its value and strength In 
deed, m the lattei region, the ceremonial which 
attends the bear sacnfice suggests that it is looked 
npon as an object of worship, if not as a deity 
When hunting the bear, the Ddnds begged the 
animal to come to be shot, it was petitioned not 
to be angry and not to fight. Sometimes the bear 
was thanked for allow mg itself to be killed. When 
the flesh of the head had been eaten, the skull was 
placed on a high pole as a mark of respect, and, if 
this was omitted, it was believed, the other bears 
would not allow themselves to be killed Tins 
custom of placing the skull on a pole, usually situ 
ated at one end of the hunter’s house, is found 
throughout the two regions mentioned above 
Among the Ainus, boar hunting was the chief 
occupation. It supplied the staple of their food 



and tho material for their -clothes, and was the 
central object m their ritual (see Ainus) 

Apart from tho question of whether m these and 
other cases the animal is worshipped and rogardod 
as a god, it is clear that the ceremonial slnughtei, 
in which the custom of shooting the victim with 
artows is pecuhaily suggestive, falls into line 
with the seasonal utual which is, as a rule, mtini 
ately connected with food supply Primitive races 
do not recognize a close season m hunting, but 
climatic, social, or religious conditions, or condi 
tions connected with the natural history of the 
animal, sometimes en forte a period of rest from 
the pursuit of a particulat species In Central 
Afnca the growth of vegetation, m the Aictic and 
sub Arctic regions the rigour of the winter and tho 
migration of species, make a change m methods 
and objects of pursuit imperative Among the 
Nagas, a genna , or tabu, forimls all hunting during 
the agricultural season W hoi o such musts as 
these aie operative, the primitive mode of thought 
requnesthe hunting season to be inaugurated by 
a special ceremony to obviate the nsk whuh at 
taelies to a spiritually dangerous operation, as well 
as secuie by a due observance of ritual that the 
future supply of food will not be endangered by an 
oi ei sight or mistake 

I itfratcrk — See references in footnotes 

E N Kauai?! 

HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) CON- 
NEXION — The Countess of Huntingdon s ( on 
nexion is a loose confederation of about 45 urban 
congregations, akm by ougin to tho Calvinistn 
Methodists, making some use of tin Anglican lit 
urgy and tho Tluity Nino Ai ticks, woiwlupping in 
buildings held by trustees with noiuiu illy absolute 
powers, assisted now by a conferime of roprosenta 
tives The founder, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
behna Shirley (1707-91), daughter of tho seiond 
Bail Terrors, was attraited in 1719 into the fust 
Methodist Society by George M lute held John 
Newton declared that at this time lie was notsnie 
that there was m the w hole kingdom a single pai ish 
numstei publuly known as a gospel preacher 
She, therefore, approved Wlutefield’s plan of lay 
preaching, and her se it of Donmngton I’aik became 
a centre of itinerancy over the Midlands 'I he 
death of her husband (1740) left hoi in the prime 
of life free aud rich On the return of Wlutcfield 
from Georgia she relieved lnm of las money dith 
culties and appointed lam her chaplain. In this 
capacity he conducted frequent meetings in her 
drawing room, and introduced Methodist mllucmo 
to society cades, while las Mooi fields congregation 
invited her to lead the movement She now fai ed 
two revival problems— how to secure evangelical 
preachers, and how to ensure that given places 
might have continuity of evangelical preaching. 
The universities could by no means be relied upon 
for the former; the system of patronage en- 
dangered the latter, vvhuo the system of lecture- 
ships, previously devised to ensure it, had been 
declared illegal 

The latter problem was the easier, and she 
solved it not by buying up livings, but by develop 
ing her rights as a peeress The G’alvnustic evau 
geucals in the Church of England rallied round her, 
and she appointed many clergy to be her chaplains ; 
as pluralities were common, several of them con 
tinued to hold livings while often travelling m her 
service. On tho theory that she might have a 
private chapel exempt from episcopal jurisdiction 
attached to each of her resident es, she acquired 
property in fashionable resorts like Cheltenham, 
Brighton, Hath, and Tunbridge Wells, and erected 
chapels These were frequented by people who 
declined to countenance the Methodist hold preach 
mg, but who founa no help m the ofliuai churches 
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and chapela of ease , many were of the leisured 
classes So successful was the experiment that 
other towns were similarly treated, from York to 
Lewes, from Norwich to Swansea , and the Count 
css moved her chaplains about as she deemed best 
Her influence was at its height in 1768, when, after 
a vain icmonstrance with Archbishop Cornwallis 
on the bad example of his wife, she brought on 
him a severe rebuke from the king This natnr 
ally did not increase the friendliness of the bislioj s 
and in her desire for evangelical < lergy she adopted 
a still more independent attitude, lesembhng that 
of the Old Dissent 

Howell Harris, the Calvimstic Methodist had 
acquired largo premises at Trevecca whither a 
number of Welsh evangt lists had migrated On 
this place she fixed fora herninary, and on her 61st 
birthday (24th Aug 1768) Whitefacld opened it 
for tiftinmg at hei exfense young preachers who 
should 1 e fiee to work w ltlun or without the Estab 
hshed Cliur< h She appointed as President Jol n 
Fletcher, who often came across from Madeley to 
take lus duties seriously A resident master was 
sought, w hose pnme qualifications were to be faith 
ana power from above, devotedness to God s cause, 
and Chiistmn experience Greek, Latin Divinity, 
and the Sciences were to be taught From 1768 
onwards the Seminary not only sent forth earnest 
recruits for woikm Britain, Iieland, and America, 
but was the Keswick of its day, wlntlier huge 
crowds resoi ted overy August 

In 1770 the Wesleyan Conference passed resolu 
turns which led to a falling asundei of the A tmm 
ian and Calvimstic wings of the revival aimy 
I lie Countess decided to establish a great London 
oentro for the Calvinists, and bought line premises 
m Spa I lelds, which had been first a pleasure 
lesort and then a propuetary chapel Detaining, as 
usual, a small part as her technical residence she 
evidently destined the mam building to be hei 
cathedial A neighbouring cloigyman, therefoie 
successfully tested the legality or her proceedings 
by a< lions in the consistory court of the Bishop of 
Iondon (1779) I his crisis considerably altered 
the character of the movement Some of her sixty 
chaplains severed all official relations with her 
othors broke with the Establishment, and took 
lioenoes undei the toleration Act bhe guarded 
those by legistenng her buildings for Dissenting 
worship Tins, however, was haidly more than a 
technicality, for the liturgy was used almost un 
changed, and the Thirty Nine Articles were taken 
as the basis of a new Confession The gaps caused 
by the defection of some chaplains were partly 
lilled by students from Trevecca As the bishofs 
grew more reluctant to ordain these, the final 
breach occurred m 1783, when two of her clergy 
openly ordained bix students in Spa FieldB This 
emboldened Wesley to follow suit next year 

The Countess proposed to consolidate the move 
ment by forming an Association of ministers and 
laymen, somewhat on the lines of the Old Dissent 
but was persuaded to bequeath all her chapels ab 
solutely to four trustees The Seminary was nt 
once transferied to Cheshunt, and became the 
centre of gravity The foreign missionary move 
ment inaugurated by Carey was taken up enthusi 
astically, the Iondon Missionary Society being 
formed at Spa fields (1795), and the college sup 
plying numerous volunteers 

The itinerant system inherited from the Countess 
has given place to compaiative fixity of tenure, 
and tho Congregationalism have shown themselves 
ready to disregard all differences and to welcome 
into fellowship , but the disintegration was checked 
m 1899 by Chancery The college is now at Cam 
budge while the trusts en£»urage continuous 
service within the Connexion 


LiTBRircM —Li/e and l'tmes of the Countess of Huntingdon , 
2 volt London 1844 Sarah Tv tier, 1 he Countess of Bunting 
don and her drele London 1007 L Tyerman Life of George 
White field 2 vols London, 1SV6-77 , 1 P Gledstone Life and 
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HUPA — The Hupa Indians m N W California, 
linguistically classified with the Pacific Coast dm 
sion of the Athapascan stock, repiesent m matters 
of religious belief and piactice a culture area which 
includes W Oregon and N W California As re 
gards particular ceremonies even, Indians of other 
linguistic stocks the Karok and Yurok on the 
lower Klamath river, join with the Hupa m their 
celebrations and seem to feel that these ceremonies 
are common possessions 

Z. Rites and ceremonies —Three ceremonies of 
importance used to be held annually for the benefit 
of the entire community 

(1) One of these, called Haiti itdilye ‘Winter 
Dance,’ is held late in spring, at the clo'-c of the 
rainy season Its purpose is to drive away and 
prevent epidemics, and to preserve the good health 
of the people Ihe first half consists of ten nights 
devoted to singing and dancing round a fire m the 
sucred house Inis house diflers from the other 
primitive dwellings only m the tiaditions con 
nected with it, and m the restriction that persons 
of illegitimate birth are excluded from it The 
dancing is done by several individuals who cmle 
about the fire, with their hands on the shoulders 
of the persons in front of them A dance, which 
is a test of endurance, about a very hot fire, takes 
place at the conclusion of the last five nights of 
tins pait of the ceremony No clothing is worn, 
and b^ianse of the limited si/o of the loom the 
danctia nio exposed to the fierce flames The 
songs sung during the dancing aie lool td upon as 
the chief means of Lightening aw ay dise ise The 
concluding portion of the ceiemony occupies ten 
days, and is similai to the autumn dance described 
boTovv, except that it is held m another place 

(2) The second ceremony takes place m August 
or September, and is usually called Honsitltcitdilye, 

* bummei Dance ’ It is held out of doors, at certain 
places near the nver, and lasts ten days The cos 
tumes and saertd objects used in the dance aie 
transported in canoes 1 lie faces of the dancers 
are pumted in hon/ontal hues with black obtained 
from the charcoal of the file A robe of deer skin 
is worn either about the waist or from tho left 
shoulder A band of fur is bound round the head, 
and a net falls over the hair and neck Eagle 
feathers or feathered darts are inserted at tho 
back of the head I wo men, who are to carry the 
sacred obsidians, have closely knitted head di esses, 
which hang nearly to the waist, and a row of sea 
lion teeth about the forehead, instead of the band 
of fur When tho tw el vo or fourteen dancers are 
m line, it is noticeable that they are arranged 
symmetrically from the middle, where the chief 
singer stands, to the wings, where boys are usually 
found Not only are they graded as to stature, but 
the decoration and arrangement of the costumes 
of those equally distant from the centre are similar 
1 ach dancer in the line holds a pole, on which a 
dressed and decorated deer skin is draped These 
skins all show peculiar natural markings, the most 
valued ones being those of albino deer, which have 
been killed in past generations and the skins faith 
fully preserved as the property of the community. 
The singing is led by one who has received tne 
songs in a supernatural experience, and is acoom 
panied by the men m the line, both by the voice 
and by moving the body and the horizontally held 
deer skins backwards and forwards, and stamping 
with the left foot Men from different localities 
compete in this singing and dancing, m alternate 
series of movements During the first of each 
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senes two men, each carrying a large, beautifully 
flaked black or red obsidian, move towards each 
other in front of the line of dancers, who elevate 
their poles with the deer skins to let them pass 
Afterwards these men take their places in the line, 
and join in the dancing 

There era two interesting variations in the celebration One 
of these takes place on the nver which, because of its swift- 
ness, is difficult of navigation for the * dug out canoes Two 
or more of these canoes are filled with standing dancers who 
by concerted movements impart considerable motion to the 
canoes which ore made to move down stream abreast They 
approach and recede from the shore ten times before the final 
landing is made The song sung is an old traditional one in 
stead of a new and specially revealed one On the lost after 
noon of the ceremony many dancers form a long line on a hill 
somewhat book from the river and stand facing the south west, 
from whioh direction tho immortal first inhabitants of the 
world are supposed, ceasing their own dancing to watch that 
of mortals 

One or two priests prepare tho ground at each of 
the places where dancing occurs, by removing 
vegetation and objects which would annoy the 
dancers, and by scattering a sacred powdered root 
where they are to stand They then build a small 
fire a short distance m front of the line, into which 
they throw the sacred root and tobacco, as they 
pray for the welfaie of the people During the 
intervals of the dancing, the priests, or other old 
men, address the spectators on ethical and religious 
subjects 

Nothing in the myths or folklore or in the present 
consciousness of the Hupa seems to give this cere 
raony a particular purpose In a general way it 
is supposed to bring health and prosperity Tho 
positions and movements of the dancers in relation 
to the deer skins are strongly suggestive of sym 
pathetic magic, to promote the annual mating of 
the deer 

( 3 ) In two or three weeks after the completion 
of this ceremony a third one is begun It is 
called TunLtcitdilije, ‘Autumn Dance,’ and is held 
at the village of fakimmitlding A high fence is 
erected, in front of which the dancers are to stand 
They wear on their foreheads broad bands of buck 
skin, covered with the scarlet crests of wood 
peckers, relieved with white fur above and bolow 
Many strings of shells are worn about the neck 
An object of twined fibre is held m tho hand while 
dancing This resembles in shape the box of elk 
horn used ui this region to contain tho dentalium 
currency The men stand in line, with a man of 
exceptional physique m the middle, and a singer 
on each side of him The basketry objects held in 
the right hand are swung forwaras and upwards, 
and then brought down with a stamping of the left 
foot One of the singers leads with a song, and 
the dancers accompany him, with vocables loudly 
uttered When each of the singers has sung, the 
deer skin robes are dropped from the waist to the 
ground, the baskets are placed on them, the dancers 
join hands and jump, raising both feet from the 
ground Occasional rests are taken, the dancers 
squatting on their heels As in the ceremony de 
senbed above, groups of men from the two geo 
graphical divisions of the tribe compete in the 
alternate performances The celebration lasts ten 
days, the last afternoon being the most important 
and the most largely attended Its object is said 
to be to maintain the health of the people A 
myth indicates that the first intention of the 
originator of the eeremony was that it should 
renew the youth of the aged who were to partici 
pate m its benefits Being unjustly attacked, he 
took the dance, regalia, participants, and all to 
another world Tne present human celebration 
of it is a less potent copy. 

None of these dances or general ceremonies can 
be held until a valuable present has been made to 
the next relative of all persons who have died since 
the last similar settlement. 
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In the autumn, when the acorns have fallen in 
considerable quantities, a feast is held Fresh 
acorns are ground, leached with tepid water, and 
mode mto mush by women designated for the 
office When the people have gathered about 
noon, the priest leaves the sacred house and goes 
to the feast ground No one is allowed to look at 
him as he passes, for he impersonates the god of 
vegetation He builds & lire ceremonially, and 
places stones in it, which are to bo used by the 
women to cook the mush by dropping them hot 
into the baskets in which it is contained First 
the priest and then the other men go to the rivei 
for a bath 1 he women wash their hands and faces 
only The mush is served to the people in basket*, 
as they sit on stones, which remain from year to 
year in a circle about the fireplace hisli, cured 
and fresh, are served in addition to the acorn 
mush When the people have eaten, tho priest 
places in the fire all the food that remains, and 
prays that the new crop may not be stolen by the 
birds and rodents, and that even in small quanti 
ties it may nourish and sustain the people Tho 
stones used in cooking are deposited with those 
of previous years, ana are never used again, or 
touched, except by the priest who keeps them m 
an orderly pile 

There are priests m whose families it is the 
traditional dutj to catoh the first lampiey eels and 
first salmon of the season, and perform a ceremony 
that shall ensure an annual run of these m large 
numbers and of excellent quality A long formula 
is repeated by the priest, the object of winch is to 
prevent certain evil supernatural beings at the 
mouths of the rivers from stopping the migrations, 
and to guard against the ofiending of the fish by 
the breaking of tabus The eels and salmon caught 
are eaten by people who gather for the purpose, 
but the number so caught is usually insufficient 
for a considerable feast 

1 here are several ceremonies of a pnbhc charac 
ter, the benefits of which are for paiticular mdi 
viduals The breaking of one of the many tabus 
connected with deer results in the enslavement of 
the ofiender s soul by the beings who are believed 
to own and care for the deer When this has 
happened, the unfortunate man loses his health 
and, upon ascertaining tho cause, calls in a priest 
learned in this particular A night is spent m 
song and prayer, m which severalJaymen partiu 
pate, the object being the recovery of the soul 
Because of certain offences on the part of the 
parents, or as the result of several deaths m the 
family, the souls of children, while they are still 
living, are supposed to have gone to the world of 
the dead They are recalled by prayer, songs, 
and dancing, which continue duung the first half 
of the first night, and during the whole of the 
third night The ceremony is m charge of a priest 
or priestess, who spends the preceding days with a 
young girl m the forest, securing the necessary 
herbs and pitchwood used in the ceremony 

A ten days’ ceremony is held for the benefit of 
each girl at the first appearance of menstruation 
During this time she is under the guardianship of 
an ola female relative, who makes sure that she 
keeps the tabus in regard to food and water, which 
are allowed her but once a day m combination as 
acorn gruel, and prevents her contact with people 
The girl bathes in a ceremonial way at prescribed 
places each morning, and afterwards brings wood 
for the house fire Fspecial care must be exercised 
in regard to the language and conduct of the girl 
during this tune Not only will whatever she 
says happen, but whatever she does will become a 
fixed habit during Dir future life The nights are 
spent m song Several times during the night the 
men come into the house, where the girl is com* 
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f jlctch <overed with a llaukct, and pinjc over 
ler, snaking rattling wands as an accompaniment 
After the men withdiaw, the women, who remain, 
sing songs of their own 1 his ceremony and the 
keeping of tho tabus are supposed to procure long 
life ana a desirable disposition for the girl 
A shaman, or medicine man, first undergoes 
training during several months under tho care of 
an older shaman He is roquned to restrict his 
supply of water and food, and engage much in 
bathing and in smoking of tobacco 1 he nights, 
especially towards the close of his training, are 
spent m dancing about a lire m a large sudatory 
Men and women join in the Bongs, and keep time 
with their feet as they sit about the sides of the 
room lhe candidate must show Ins ability to 
control certain imagined semi material objects, 
called ‘ pains,’ injecting them and removing them 
from himself and otheis at will 
Besides these shamans with supernatural power, 
the singers at tho creattr ceremonies with super 
natural gifts, and the priests charged by inherit 
ance with the celebration of the dances and feasts, 
nearly eveiy adult knows several formula? for some 

f »articulai object, such as hunting fishing, gamb 
ing, love making and the cure of ailments These 
formula 1 are g< neially repeated o\or some fragrant 
herb, winch is applied to tho body, internally or 
externally or to the weapons and implements con 
cerned ¥ lhe formula? leate the discovery of the 
remedy or power by a supernatural person, its 
first application, and the wonderful results which 
follow eu A prayei is addressed to this being, 
and an offeimg of tobacco made by blowing it in 
a powdered foim from the hand ()no may secure 
from another the benefit of one of these formula? 
by the payment of a reasonable fee Care is taken, 
in reciting them in the presence of others, to chant 
them in such a manner that they are not under 
stood Many formula? have songs used in con 
nexion with them, particularly those relating to 
hunting fighting gambling and love making 
Hunting parties usually spend the night preceding 
a hunt in continued song and prayer 
lhe elderly men and the religiously inclined 
younger ones follow the daily habit of bringing 
sweat-house wood during the afternoon, taking a 
plunge into the mer after the sweat bath, and 
spending some time in pra\er, sitting naked after 
the batli When a particular boon is desired, the 
men go to some high, wooded point, trim the 
blanches from near the top of a large Douglas 
spiuco, and stand naked m the acriu smoke of 
the groon brush throughout the m n ht Bathing 
m certain pools, believed to be dangerous because 
they are the haunts of water monsters, is produc 
tive of good luck Whenever occasion suggests, 
extempore prayers ore resorted to, accompanied by 
burning the sacred root 

2 Religious beliefs — The Hupa believe that 
they sprang spontaneously into being from tho 

} 'round, in the some locality m which they have 
ived since they have been known by white men 
They claim to have been preceded by a race of 
similar origin — immortals, who, by their correct 
behaviour, fixed for the mortals destined to follow 
them the traditional conduct for all situations in 
life Their chief, Ytmantuwmpycn, gave shape to 
the world according to his whims, provided some 
of the ceremonies, and rid the world of the monsters 
that preyed upon men His wives, to whom he 
had been unfaithful, brought death into the world, 
and frightened the immortals from it. The latter 
fled to worlds beyond the Pacifio Ocean and above 
the sky, where they still practise the perfect ways 
and celebrate the dances Yimantuwingyai pre 
sides over one community ofthera, and his son 
over another They observe the condition of the 


earth and its inhabitants during the celebrations 
of the dances by immortals Yimantuwmgyai’s 
conduct was often not above yeproach , ana the 
evils m the world including death, are the results 
of his uncontrolled passion He is seldom addressed 
in prayer 

A god of vegetation, Ymukatsisdat, ‘lie lives 
south, was the originator of vegetable food, and 
still controls its supply by making annual provision 
according to the care or abuse of the previous crops 
by the people He is generally invisible, is small 
of stature, and always carries a sack of seed 

The deer on the several ridges or mountains are 
under the care of local gods, called Tans They 
keep the deer in the mtei lor of their special lulls, 
and let out only those destined as the reward of the 
hunter who keeps the tabus and sings the required 
songs They have the owls for servants lhe 
Hupa seldom mention them, but fear them greatly 
ana direct many of their nraycis to them 

The tw o thunders, at tne north and the south, 
control the weather, sending that which is un 
seasonable when they are oilemled by the presence 
m sacred localities of those who have been be 
leaved, and are therefore in a measure unclean 
1 hey are appeased by a ceremony conducted near 
a rock m winch the thunders are inteiested lhe 
particular sort of weather desired is indicated by 
sprinkling the rock with water, or by carrying 
coals of hie round it 

Ihere are numerous spirits believed to occupy 
the interior of mountains, deep pools in the streams, 
and certain places by the trails These are not 
unkind to mortals, with whom they have become 
acquainted through worship, but aie hostile to 
strangers and the uninitiated young members of 
the tribe 

The lower world, the abode of the dead, is under 
the control of a person seldom named All except 
shamans and singers at the dances go to this com 
mon home regardless of their conduct in life 1 hey 
appear there m the exact condition in which they 
have been buried Por this reason the Hnpa hold 
that bunals should be conducted w ith great care 
lhe personal property of the dead is either buried 
with him or destroyed, apparently to prevent his 
return for it Great care is exercised to avoid the 
reappearance of the ghost, especially in dreams 
A five days’ ceremony is necessary to free the 
grave digger and the family of the deceased fioni 
uncleanness 

The heavenly bodies are considered to be per 
sons The sun is feared as one who consents to all 
natural deaths, but seems not to be worshipped 
lhe morning star aids the warrior who knows and 
sings his songs The white first dawn is wor 
shipped as a maiden, who wishes to behold tho 
faces of her worshippers as many days as possible, 
and therefore prolongs their lives P arly rising is 
practised in her honour Prayers m general are 
said to be addressed to Ntnisan, which usually 
means the earth, but seems capable of a wider 
meaning, including the universe as known to the 
Hupa. The conception, which seems to he vague, 
is decidedly animistic, but seldom personal The 
deities mentioned above are peihaps only loc&liza 
tions, specializations of the one pervading soul of 
the world 

3. Ethics. — Social behaviour is very fully pre- 
scribed by tradition The disregard of the rules 
of conduct is followed by material and temporal 
misfortune, but is not directly displeasing to the 
supernatural personalities and is not punished after 
death The divine ones are offended rather by 
uncleanness, resulting from anything sexual or 
connected with death Generosity is followed by 
blessing of the food supply Unsanctioned sexual 
alliances are avoided, as likely to result in off- 
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spring lacking by nature in moral character, and 
so little esteemed in the ej es of his fellows that his 
death cannot be avenged Injuring other persons 
bv word or deed is Avoided from fear of retaliation 
Hie avenging of wrongs or insults to oneself or 
one s lelauves is a sacred duty which may be dis 
charged with honour at night from the brush as 
well as in open fight In accordance with the same 
principles and by the same methods, the group, 
whether the single village against a neighbouring 
one, or the allied villages against those of another 
river valley and of another speech, defend their 
land and rights, and avenge injury and insults 
The final settlement of difficulties, internal and 
external, is by the payment of money 

Litrraturr — S Powers, The Indian Tnbes of California 
rol iii Contributions to North American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton 1877 P E Goddard Life and Culture of the Hujpa and 
‘ Hupa Texts nos 1 and 2 of University of Cal\fom\a PubUca 
turns of Amer Archceology and Ethnology 1008 vol 1 

P E Goddard 

HURON — The Huron were a confederation 
whose principal members were four lioquoian 
tnbes — Attignawantan ( Bear People’), Arendah 
ronon (‘Itock People ), Attigneenongnahac (‘Cord 
People ’), and Tohontaenrat (' White eaied or Deer 
People ’)— that, fiom about 1589 to 1050, occupied 
a distnet known as Huroma, lying in the pen 
insula foimed by Nottawasaga ana Matchedash 
Bays, the River Severn, and Lake Simcoe, in what 
is now known as Simcoe Co , Ontario (see the 
maps of the region m the Huron penod, in Park 
man, Jesuits m N Amer , by A F Hunter in 
Jesuit R lations, x [ed Tliwaites], and by A E 
Jones, ib xxxiv ) I ho earliest members of tho 
confederation weic the Attignawantan and Attig 
neenongnahac, w ho ceremonially termod each 
other ‘ brother and ‘ sister,’ and who had received 
the Arendahronou and Tohontaenrat about fifty and 
thirty years respectively previous to 1639 (Lale 
mant, in Le Jeune, Jes Ret xvi 227, 229) Among 
the minor memhei s of the confederacy were the 
Iroquoian Wenrohronon and the Algonquian Toton 
taratonhronon, w ho joined the Huron in 1639 and 
1644 respectively 

l The term by which this confederacy is known is not Indian 
but French huron being a pejoratn e of 0 Fr hure rough 
bristling hair and having been aj plied to the peasants of the 
Jacquerie in 1858 Acooraiiig to Lalemant (op c\t 229-231) the 
term was applied to these Indians by a frenchman about 1000 
because of their style of head dress Their native name w is 
Wendat (probably meaning islanders or peninsula dwellers ) 
which appears in a number of variants and which has been cor 
rupted into their modern designation Wyandot. 

The Huron were, as Lalemant said (m Le Jeune 
Jes Rel xvn 195), ‘only an assemblage of various 
families and petty nations, which are associated 
together for the purpose of maintaining themsehes 
against their common enemies , and hence their 
religious system was composite, a case in point 
being tho borrowing of the Algonquian rite of 
marriage to the fishing net (see below, p 884 b ) 

Thegoiernmental system of the Huron has been 
studied exhaustively by J W Pow ell (1 RBh W 
[1881b 59-69), who shows that it was based on a 
gentile organization ‘ of consangumeal kindred m 
the female line,’ and that each gens bore the name 
of some animal, the ancient of this animal being 
the tutelary deity of the gens concerned The 
gentes m the Wyandot period have been Big 
Turtle, Little Turtle, Mua Turtle, Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, Striped Turtle, High 
land Turtle, Snake, Hawk Of these, the Mud 
Turtle, Beaver, Stnped Turtle, Highland Turtle, 
and Hawk are now extinct The Wolf exercise 
the functions of umpire, mediator, and executive 
between the two divisions — the brst including tho 
Bear, Deer, Hawk, and Snake, and the second 
comprising all the rest (W E Connelley, Archceol 
Report Ontario , 1899, pp 100 f , 105 f , according 
to mm, the Wyandot repieeent chiefly the Tionon 


tati, or Tobacco Nation [on which see Mooney, 
HAI u 755 f , for a different enumeration of 
Wyandot gentes, seo Powell, loc tit ]) Each 
gens possessed a tiact of land, which it could 
change only with the permission of the tribe , and 
at intervals of two years tho women councillors 
re partitioned the land The property, consisting 
of the wigwam and household articles, was in 
herited by the eldest daughter or by the nearest 
female km , and the personal belongings of the 
husband, such as clothing, hunting and fishing 
implements, and a small canoe — large canoes were 
gentile property — by his brother or by his sister’s 
son Each phratry had the right to certain le- 
ligious ceremonies and to the preparation of cer 
tain medicines, each gens to the worship of its 
tutelaiy deity , and each individual to the posses 
sion and use of his particular amulet or charm 

The general picture of the Huron, as given by 
the early Itecollets and Jesuits, is atti active We 
are mtioducod to a people, grave, patient, court 
eous, and hospitable, modest in demeanour, brave, 
and, on the whole, industrious Their faults wore 
those of primitive peoples generally They were 
cruel to the enemy, they would beg or steal from 
the alien, pre nuptial chastity was lightly esteemed, 
and their religious ntes contained much that was ab 
horrent to the zealously religious Their criminal 
code has been summarized by Powell (I RBhW 
[1881], 06-68) A girl guilty of fornication was 
punished by her mother or female guardian , but, 
if the case was flagrant or neglected, it might be 
taken up by the council women of the gens An 
adulteress had her liair cropped for the first offence, 
and her left ear cut oft* for the second Theft was 
punished by twofold restitution, and treason was 
a capital crime Murder and maiming wero com 
pounded (cf the elaborate accounts given by 
Itagueneau, m Lalemant, Jes Rel xxxm 235 
249, and by Br^beuf, m Le Jeune ib x 215-223) 
A secret sorcerer might be killed by any one 
(Bidbeuf, 223, Itagueneau, 219, and in Lalemant, 
Jes Rel xxx 21) If, however, a sorcerer was 
placed on trial and found guilty, he might appeal 
to ordeal by lire Outlawry was of tw o degrees 
if the outlaw continued to commit crimes, he might 
be killod without fear of clan vengeance , or it 
might be the duty of whomsoever met with him to 
kill lnm (Powell, 67 f ) Suicide was not infie 
quent , and mere children, if harshly treated by 
their parents, were apt to hang or poison them 
selves (Le Mercier, Jes Rel xiv 37 , Chaumonot, 
ib xvm 27-29, Le Jeune, ib xvm 165-107, xix 
171-173) 

A trait of the Huron and other Iroquois as well 
as of the Algonquin and other eastei n tribes, wliu h 
has always shocked the general reader was their 
savage cruelty toward prisoners taken in war No 
tortures were too tenible to be applied, and the 
bare recital of them as ictordeu m the Jesuit 
Relations and similar documents is, it must lie 
confessed, somewhat unpleasant reading It would 
appear that to some degree there was a delight in 
torture for its own sake — a sentiment which ap 
peal’s often m childien of the higher races, and of 
w Inch traces are found among even the most cul 
tured adults In many instances, fuither, the idea 
of personal revenge for the loss of a relative must 
have played a part Yet there was also anothei 
side, m which, apparently, must be sought the real 
explanation of this trait In a case recorded by 
Charlevoix, Hist of New France, tr J G Shea, 
New York, 1866-72, n 105-110 (repeated by Le 
Jeune, Jes Rel xui 37-79), a Seneca captne was 
conducted to a Huron village to take the place of 
the captured nephew of a chief, if the latter so de 
sired The pnsoner^as given a bride, was clothed 
in a new beaver robe; and, feasted m every cabin, 
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was tieatod with all kindness The chief received 
him with affection, and the captive Huron’s sistei 
gave him food as if lie were her own brother W ith 
1 egret, however the old chief informed the prisoner 
that his wounds w ere so severe that he must die, 
and the captive was accordingly tortured to death 
Geneially speaking — although exceptions fre 
quently occurred-— a captive was treated as well 
as possible until ho reachod the village where his 
fate was to be decided 1 here he might be adopted 
in the stead of a kinsman captured or slam , and 
such adoption was, in reality, based on a belief 
that the person so adopted was actually the person 
whom he represented If tortnred, he was expei ted 
to show defiance to his tormentors, and to bear 
every pain with the utmost stoicism In the midst 
of his tortures, caressing words weio addressed to 
him and he would be honoured with delicate 
tom hea of firebrands or red hot hatchets I o the 
lioi rihed obsei vers of all this, suili caresses seemed, 
witli good reason, tho irony of demons incarnate , 
but it may be suggested that those were both in 
tended and received as genuine I he substitute 
for a hero must die like a nero , if he w as a poltroon, 
he dishonoured both himself and the dead In him 
weio curiously blendod, to the Indian mind, both 
the enemy and the friend He must sufler all 
night until the dawn (Lalemant, m Le Jeune, Jet 
Jiel xvu 75 , cf lxi 65), doubtless in honour of 
the war god, who seems to have been another form 
of the sun god Aftei his death, if he had borne 
himself bravely, portions of las body were eaten 
(see ait Cannihai ism u § 6) and m some cases 
a Huion would m il e an uuision in las own nec k 
and permit the blood ol las tortuicd enemy to How 
into it, for, 

since thej have mingle! Ills blood with their own thej can 
never be surprised by the euetm and have atwajs knowledge 
of their approach however secret It nmy bo (Hr6bcuf in 1 e 
Jeune Jts Ret x 227 229) It should be noted that whereas 
in feasts on bear dog dter or fish the head was the most im 
portant part In cannibalistic feasts the head was given to the 
lowest Individual preset t (d> 229) 

Tito trophy usually «. arnod off from a slam enemy 
during wai was the head, and the cabin of the w r ar 
chief was called ‘the house of cutoff heads’ (Le 
Mercier, in I e Tonne Jes Eel xin 59) If, how 
evei, their huiden of heads provod too heavy, 
they were content with taking the scalp with Its hair which 
they call onuntsira to mafte tioj hies of them and to put 
them in time of wai on tho palisades or walls of their town 
fastened to the end of along pole (Sagord Voyage 203 Hist 
4481 , cl 45f) 

1 lie Huron possessed a form of fellow ship, by w hich 
two joung tuen agree to be perpetual friends to each other or 
more than 1 rothers Ka h reveals to the other tho secrets of 
his life and counsels with him on matters of importance and 
defends him from wrong and violence, and at his death is chiof 
mourner (Powell 08) 

The sexual moiality of the Huron appears to 
have been ratlur low Prenuptial chastity was 
rare, and the young men frequently kept mis 
tresses Even aftei marriage, lnisband and wife 
are described as permitted to seek other temporary 

} >artners, w ithout manifestation of jealousy by their 
awful spouses (bagard, Voyage, 160, 165, Ihst 
315 f , 420) , and Sagard even declares that the 
favours of girls were sold for a small price by 
themselves and by their fathers — and of wives by 
their husbands — and that panders were not un 
known ( Voyage, 177) In a proposal of marriage, 
the inan asked the girl of her parents If she then 
accepted his presents, he was privileged to pass 
two or three nights by her side before consummat 
mg the marriage , but, if she had little liking for 
him at the end of that time, the matter was closed 
If she felt affection for her lover, the formal mar 
riage took place by the simple announcement of 
their wedlock m the present of relatives and 
friends, and a wedding feasv followed (Voyage, 
161-183, Hut 316 f ) Marriage within the gens 


was forbidden, though it must be contracted within 
the tribe , so that, if a person outside the tnbe was 
chosen as a mate, he oi she mpst hrst he adopted 
into some other gens than that of the prospective 
bride oi groom Polygamy was permitted, but 
the bndes— unless sisters, who must be married 
within each other’s lifetime, or else the second 
would be reckoned the husbands niece, so that 
she could not be marned by her brother m law 
without reproach (Le Jeune, Jcs Eel xvi 207) — 
must be from different gentes The husband re- 
tained the rights of his gens, but lived with the 
gens of his wife Polyandiy was unknown (Powell, 
63) The descendants of brothers and sisters were 
regarded as ‘ brotheis’ and ‘sisteis.’and could never 
intermarry * if they follow the good customs of their 
nation * , nor was a widower or widow expected to 
re marry within three years (Le Jeune, 203 205) 
lhe principle of matnarchy is also obvious m case 
of death, for, 

In the event of the death of the mother the children belong to 
her sister or to her nearest female kin the matter being settled 
by the council womon of the gens As the children belong to 
the mother on the death of the father the mother and children 
are cared for by her nearest male relative until subsequent mar 
riage (1 owell 64) 

Divorco was extromely facile (Lalemant, m 
Vimont, Jcs Eel xxvm 51-63, Sagard, Hut 
298 f ), but if there were children, only a grave 
cause could dissolve the marriage In this case 
the children went with the father, but children 
were not the heirs of their father, whose propeity 
went to the children of their sisters (Sagard, Voyage, 
164-100, 174) 

The cult of the Huron, as has already been noted, 
was largely composite in character Thus it is 
stated by Lalemant (m Le Jeune, Jet Eel xvu 
197-199) that the Huion rite of marrying two girls 
of tender age to the lushing net had been borrowed 
from the Algonqmns, liecause, ‘some years ago,’ 
the olci of the net had declared hnnsclf angry at 
the loss of his wife, and bento had prevented the 
Huron from catching fish until he had a spouse , 
whereupon to make him tho more contented, they 
ga\ehimtwo (cf Hi^bcuf in Te Jeune Jet Eel 
x 167, where it is added that hsh fcai the dead) 

As among so many other peoples, beliefs were 
relatively fluid among tho Huron, whereas customs 
and rites were firmly established This is brought 
out by Le Jeune (Jts Eel xvi 199) 

The belief and superstitions of the savages are not very 
feepiy rooted in their minds for as all these idle fan les are 
only founded upon lies they fall of themselves and suddenly 
disappear or are dissipated ly there) a of the truths, entirely 
conformable to reason that are proposed to them As for 
wliat relates to their customs that is a longer story It is 
easier to banish errors of the understanding than to remove 
the bad hal its of the will 

fhe traditional history of the Huron was kept 
alive by being recited at assemblies for the elec 
tion of chiefs (Ragneneau, in Lalemant, Jcs Eel 
xxiv 61), and they believed that they came origin 
ally from a mountain side between (Quebec and the 
sea, or at all events from the northern shores of 
the lower St LawTence (Wilson, Trans Boy Soc 
Can u pt l p 69) 

1 heir cosmogony is elaborately described by 
Brdbeuf (in Le Jeune, Jes Eel x 127-139) 

The Hurons are declared to have recognized a 
first principle of all things, and to have wor 
shipped the sky and the sun On this Ragueneau 
(m Lalemant, Jes Bel xxxm 325) says 
1 There remained in their hearts a secret idea of the Divinity 
and of a first Principle, the author of all things, whom they in- 
voked without knowing him In the forests and during ths 
chase, on the waters, and when in danger of shipwreck, they 
name him Airukouy SoutandtUnr, and call him to their aid. 
In war, and in tho midst of their battles, they give him the 
name of OndoutarttJ and believe that he alone awards the 


l This deity, who is probably identical with the eua (ct 
preceding col ), had the form of a dwarf, If he appeared to 
a warrior aud caressed him, he would be victorious , but, if he 
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victory Very frequently, they address themselves to the sky, 
paying it homage , and they call upon the sun to be witness 
of their courage, of their misery, or of their innocence. But, 
aboie all, In the treaties of peace and alliance with foreign 
nations they invoke, as witnesses of their sincerity, the sun 
and the sky, which see Into the depths of their hearts, and will 
wreak vengeance on the treachery of those who betray their 
trust and do not keep their word * 

We are also informed by the «ame autlionty (t b 
217) that a principle of evil was acknowledged. 

‘ The Hurona believe that there is a kind of monstrous serpent 
which they call Angont, which brings with it disease, death, 
and almost every misfortune in the world They say that that 
monster lives in subterranean plaoes, in caverns, under a rock, In 
the woods or in the mountains, but generally in the lakes and 
rivers They say that the sorcerers use the flesh of that fright 
ful serpent to cause the deaths of those upon whom they cast 
their spells 

If a man died hy drowning or freezing, the sky 
was angiy, and must be propitiated by cutting up 
the corpse and throwing the entrails and choicest 

S ortions into a hre as an offering to the offended 
eity (Bicbeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes Eel. x. 163) 
The wide spread belief in the thunder bird (cf 
ERE l 629) was found among the Huron (Sagard, 
Voyage , 251, Hut 600 , Bn'sbenf, 46) , during 
eclipses they shot arrows at the sky to deliver the 
moon from danger, and uttered imprecations on 
their enemies (Br6bcuf, 59) , and they held that 
at night the sun went through a hole in the earth, 
emerging fiom the other end of his hiding-place at 
dawn (Sagard, Voyage, 251, Hut 494, 637) They 
maintained that not only men and animals, but 
also inanimate tilings, had souls, to which prayer 
must bo offered (Sagaid, Voyage, 258, Hist 493, 
642), and that spirits ruled over rivers, journeys, 
treaties, wars, feasts, and maladies , even a rock 
of human shape, on the rood to Quebec, was be 
lieved to havo Deen originally a man, and sacnfico 
was offered to it, lust as tobacco was cast into the 
dangeiouH Sault de la Chaudifcro after the Huioti 
had safely passed it (Sagard, Voyage, 231 f , Ihst 
495 f, 822, Br6beuf, 165-167) To secure good 
fishing, tobacco was often burned in honour of the 
water spirit , but, if any portion of fish or game 
f( 11 into the lire, no more would be caught, espeu 
ally as the nets would tell the fash if such a tiling 
occurred, or even if a child was harshly reproved , 
but, on the other hand, a good eaten might Iks 
secured by the services of a fishing preacher 
(prtdicateur de pouson) m each cabin, who told 
the fish of the Indians’ devotion to them, and 
urged them to help the Huron, who honoured them 
and did not burn their bonos (Sagard, Voyage 
265-258, Hist 639-642, 494) Human sacrifice was 
unknown among the Huron (Sagard, Hut 499) 
Prayer was constantly employed, a specimen being 
thus recorded by Lalemant (in Vunont, Jes Erl 
xxiu 55) 

‘Each one should go avery day to his field throw some 
tobacco on the Ore, and bum ft in honour of the demon whom 
he worshipped calling aloud this form of prayer " Listen, O 
sky I Taste my tobacco , have pity on us r” 

The general attitude of the Huron towards the 
unusual and their faith m charms are sum 
manzed by Bressam (Jes Eel xxxix 25-27 , cf 
Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jes Eel. xxxui 211-213) 

•They bad a superstitious regard for everything which 
savored a little of theuncommon If, for instance, in their hunt 
they bad difficulty in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening it 
they found in its head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or 
a serpent, etc , they said that such object was an oki, that is, 
an enchantment whioh gave strength and vigor to the animal, 
so that it oould not be killed , if they found in a tree, or be 

neath the sol], some stone of an uncommon shape, like a plate, 
or spoon, or any vessel, they esteemed this encounter fortun 
ate, because certain demons (they said), which live in the 
woods, forget these things, which make any person who finds 
them again successful in fishing, hunting, trade, and gaming 
These objects they caned aatkuandi, and believed that they 
Often changed form, transforming themselves, for instance 
into » serpent, or a raven s beak, or an eagle’s claw, etc.— 
changes which none had seen, but which all beheved * 

The system of fraternities was developed among 
•mote him on the forehead, he would be killed (Brtbeuf, in Le 
Jeune, 


the Huron. The members of one of these, in en- 
deavouring to expel the disease demon Aout&eroki, 
earned hot stones and firebrands in their mouths, 
rubbed the sick with the glowing embers, and 

rowled like bears in their ears (Le Mercier, in Le 

oune, Jes Eel xiv 59-65) In general, Lalemant 
(t6 xvu 197) says 

1 For several of these superstitions there are organised fra 
ternities, to which, and eepeolaliy to tho masters of whioh. one 
must address himself All those who have once been the object 
and occasion of the dance or the feast belong to the fraternity, 
to which, after their death, one of their children succeeds , 
some have, besides, a secret or a charm which has been de 
dared to them in a dream, with the song to be used before 
going, for example, to the fire feast after which they can 
handle the fire without hurting themselves (of also Ragueneau, 
in Lalemant, Jet llel xxx 23). 

The * medicine man ’ flourished among the Huron, 
and some of them were not sincere, although the 
baser members of the profession were doubtless 
those unofficial sorcerers who, as noted above 
(p 883 b ), might be killed as outlaws On this 
subject Brdbeuf (in Le Jeune, Jes Bel. viii 123) 
wntesi 

‘They say that the aorcereis rum them , for if any one has 
succeeded in an enterprise, if his trading or hunting is success 
ful, immediately these wicked men bewitch him. or some 
member of his family so that they have to spend it ail in 
doctors and medicines Hence, to cure those and other 
diseases, there are a large number of dootors whom they call 
Arendlouaue Some only judge of the evil, and that In 
divers ways namely, hy pyromancy, by hydromancy, necro 
mancy, by feasts, dances, and songs , the others endeavor to 
cure the disease by blowing by potions, and by other ridlou 
lous tricks Bub neither class do anything without genoroua 
presents and good pay 

There are here some soothsayers whom they call also 
Arendlouane, and who undertake to cause the rain to fall or to 
cease, and to predict future events (cf also Brdbeuf, in Le 
Jeune, Jes llel x 197 199 Ragueneau, in I alemant tf> 
xxxlil 193-106 221 , Sagard, Hut 634) 

The Huron maintained the doctime of the 
multiple soul According to Le Jeune (Jes Rd 
xvi 191), tho belief in souls profoundly affected the 
Iluion theories of dreams, ondonot (‘wishes of the 
soul’), disease, and mediune Failure to dream 
was one of the Bigns that the soul had departed 
(Le Jeune, Jes Eel xvi 193) The w hole theory 
is set forth by Ragueneau (m Lalemant, to 
xxxm 189-191), on tho importance of dreams, 
see also Br6beuf, m Le Jeune, i b x 169-173, du 
Peron, ib xv. 177-179 on the ondonoc, du Peron, 
179-181 , Lalemant, m Le Jeuno, i b xvu 147-149, 
153-159, 165-187 , ChasteHin, m Le Jeune, ib xix 
193 

Parents dreamed on behalf of their sitk tluldien 
(Brdbeuf, 173) On one occasion a man dreamed 
that he was burned by the Iroquois To avert 
this fate, he was somewhat severely burned as a 
fictitious captive by lus compatriots at the regular 
burning place, after which ne offered a dog to be 
killed, roasted, and eaten (Lalemant, m Vimont, 
Jes Eel xxui 171-173; cf also Brossani, tb 
xxxix 19) Sometimes the dream led to obscene 
rites (Sagard, Ihst 308 f) After a propitious 
dieam a feast was often given, for, according to 
Ragueneau (in Lalemant, w xxxm 195), 

‘ they say that these gifts arc given to compel the soul to 
keep its word becauso they believe that it is pleased at seeing 
this expression of satisfaction for the propitious dream, and 
that, consequently, it will Bet to work sooner to accomplish 
it And, if they failed to do so, they think that that might be 
sufficient to prevent such a result, as if the indfgnant soul 
withdrew its words ’ (on feasts among the Huron, see especially 
Br6beuf, In Le Jeune, ib x 176-186) 

The Huron theory of medicine was based on the 
belief that ‘all remedies always infallibly have 
their effect ; if, then, the patient did not recover 
with a natural remedy, the malady was super 
natural, and there was need of a supernatural and 
superstitious remedy’ (Bressam, Jes Ed. xxxix 
25) Accoidmg to Ragueneau (m Le Jeune, tb 
xxxui. 199), 

‘the Hurons recogni Athree kinds of diseases Some are 
natural and they cure^hese with natural remedies. Others, 
they believe, are caused by the soul of the sick person, which 
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desire* someth inK these they oure by obtaining tor the soul 
what it desires finally, the others are diseases caused by a 

r ll that some sorcerer has cast upon the sick person these 
joses aro cured by withdrawing from the patients body 
the spell that causes his sickness This spell may be a knot ot 
hair a piece of a man s nail or of an animal s claw a piece 
of leather, or of bone a leaf of a tree, some grains of sand or 
other similar tilings. 

Most hu knessoH arose from unsatisfied soul 
desires or from witchcraft (Ragueneau, 201-209, 
with the general procedure m such cases) The 
Huron sought baptism at first ‘almost entirely 
as an aid to health’ (Br6beuf, IS) A curious 
custom is retorded by Sagard (Hwt 313), who 
states that sometimes, either in consequence of a 
dream oi at the bidding of the loki ( medicine man), 
the girls chose young men with whom they passed 
the night In some instances stench was used to 
drive away demons of disease (Le Jeuno, Jes Bel 
xix 71) If all else failed, and there were many 
sick in the village, recourse was had to the 
loneuoyroya or ononhetrout ( ‘ turning the brain 
upside down’), when the villagers turned every 
thing topsyturvy, shouted, and ran about all night 
seeking to expel the demons They then thought 
of the fust object that came into tneir nunds and 
went from cabin to cabin demanding something 
and receiving gifts until they obtained that of 
which they thought All other presents were 
returned after a feast, ordinarily lasting three 
days, but, if they failed to secure the object 
desired, the persons thus disappointed thought 
that their doath was near (Sagard, Voyage, 279- 
282, Hist 674 f . cf Br6beuf, 176-177) This 
feast was also celebrated every winter in honour 
of all the deities together (Laiemant, in Vimont, 
Jes Bel xxm 63) frequently the games of 
<ro8<*e and ‘dish’ (a dish containing six plum 
stones, white on one side and black on the other, 
being dashed on the ground bo as to cause the 
stones to jump out, the object being to throw all 
of one colour) weie played as a cure for sickness 
(Brtbeuf, 185 189) 

Of ceremonial dances we have scant information, 
but we are told that children weie not allowed to 
imitate them (Laiemant, in Le Jeune, Jes Bel 
xvn 1(13) 

The Huron believed in re incarnation This is 
in evidence m a case in which a sorcerer claimed 
to have been a demon living under the ground 
who, wishing to become a man, had entered the 
womb of a woman who, knowing she had not 
conceived m the normal way, caused herself to 
give birth prematurely (Le Mereier, in Le Jeune, 
Jes Bel xni 105 107) Tins belief seems also to 
have been extended to animals, for a Huron who 
lost a favourite dog during a bear hunt lamented 
that a small bear Jmd not been brought him to 
get the dog s name and take its place (t b xiv 35) 
In their view s regarding the future life the Huron 
‘make no mention either of punishment or reward And so 
they do not make any distinction between the good and the 
bad, the virtuous and the vicious and they honor equally the 
interment of both ’ (Urdbeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes Rel via 121) 
The Milky Way was called by the Huron * the w ay 
of souls,’ and the souls of dogs were also immortal, 
a group of stars near the Milky Way being known 
as ‘ the path of dogs ’ (Sagard, Voyage , 233, Diet 
21) It was possible, under certain circumstances, 
for the souls of the dead to be brought to the 
world of the living, and Huron folklore had at 
least one specimen of the Orpheus and Eurydice 
cycle (Brdbeuf, in Le Jeune, Jes Bel x 149-153) 
Litbhaturb — This art has intentionally been restricted to 
the purely pagan period ot the Huron For their history in the 
later epoch see J N B Hewitt ‘ Huron,’ in HAl\=S0 Bull 
BJS, 1907-10) l 684 691 , for the history of Christian missions 
A H Jones ‘ Huron Indians in Cath Eneyr. vii (1910] 666- 
688, a general sketch is given by A, Featherman Aoneo 
Maranomans Social Hist cf the vices of Mankind, m i J 
London. 1889, pp 61-66 . the most important sources are G 
Sagard Th6odat, Grand Voyage du pays det Huron*, Paris, 


1082 new ed.. do 1866 and Hist du Canada , do l«ft, new 
ed do 1860 (in this art. citations from both works of Sagard 
are according to the first editions). Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, ed R O Thwaltes, 73 vols , Cleveland, 
1896-1901 (especially vols. viii , x , xvi , xxxiii , xxxix > See 
also P D Clarke, Origin and Traditional Hut of the 
Wyandotte , Toronto 1870 F Martin, Hurone st Iroquois, 
Paris, 1877 , F Parkman, Jesuits tn N Amer m the Seven 
teentti Cent , Boston 1867 especially pp xxiv-xlil (Parkman 
endeavours painfully to be just, but £» handloapped by utter 
inability to share either the Indian or the Catholic point of view, 
or even the mental attitude of the period which ne discusses) , 
J W Powell. ‘Wyandot Government, in 1 RBEW (1881), 
69-69 , D Wilson ‘ Huron Iroquois of Canada,’ in Trans 
Royal Soc of Canada, Jl pt i. (1884) 66-106 , W E Con 
nellev, ‘Wyandots,’ in Archceol Report of Ontario, 1899 (1900), 
pp 92-128, endi Wyandot Polk Lore, Topeka 1899, C C. James, 

1 Downfall of the Huron Nation,’ in Trans Royal Soc of 
Canada, n xli pt i (1906) 811-846 B Schlup, ‘The 
Wyandot Mission, in Ohio Arehceol and Hut Publications, 
XV [1906] 168-181 H Hale ‘Huron Folk Lore,' in JAFL 1 
[ 1 888] 177-183 (cosmogony, collected m 1872-74) For linguistic 
work in Huron, see J Pilling, Bibliog of tbs Iroquoian 
Ijanguages Bull BE 1883) p 87 1 Sagard Theodat, 
Diet de la langue hur Paris, 1632 (new ed , do 1866) J M 
Chaumonot. Grammar tr J Wilkio m Quebec Lit and Hist 
Soe Trans li [1831] 94-198 I 1 or Huron games see S Culm, 
Games of the N Amer Indians (=24 RBEW [1907]), pp 106- 
110, 241 248, 861, 409, 649 688 f , 702 721 

Louis H Gray 

HUSSITES — The Hussites -were the followers 
of John Hus, who, after the death of their leader, 
sought by force of arms to secure toleration for 
themselves m Bohemia Thereafter, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, they were divided into two 
sections, tho one, as the Utraquists or Calixtines, 
forming a party within the Roman Catholic Church , 
the other, as the Bohemian Brethren, becoming an 
independent religious community 

z John Hus — Jan Hus, the reformer of Bohemia, 
was born in the second half of the 14th cent m the 
Bohemian village of Hussmecz The year and day 
of his birth are unknown As family names were 
not then in common use among the rural popula 
tion of Bohemia, he styled himself, from the name 
of his native place, John of Hussmecz, subsequently 
(fiom 1396) abbreviating the name to John Hus 
The po\ city of his parents compelled him to tarn 
Ins livelihood as a chorister and sacristan About 
1385, having resolved to devote himself to a cleru al 
career, he began his studios at Pi ague In 1393 he 
graduated BA ,m 1394, B D , and in 1396 M A 
In academical circles, moreover, he won a position 
of high respect and influence , in 1401 he became 
dean of the philosophical faculty, and in 1402-03 
was rector of the University From the time of 
his ordination to the priest'll ood in 1400 he also 
at ted as preacher m the Bethlehem Church of 
Prague 

As a result of the marriage of Anne, the sister 
of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, with Richard II 
of England (1382), an active intercourse sprang up 
between the two countries, and one result of this 
was that the works of Wyclif (q v ) became known 
m Bohemia Even as a student, Hus had become 
acquainted with Wyclif s philosophical writings, 
and had assimilated his doctrine of realism Wy- 
clifs theological writings, howevei, first reached 
Prague m 1401-02 , they made a profound impres 
sion upon Hus, and incited him to work actively 
for the reforms demanded by the English writer 
By his moral diatribes against the vices of the 
clergy, Hus incurred the hostility of Archbishop 
Sbinko, though, on the other hand, he still retained 
the favour of King Wenceslaus, and the more 
so as in the University the Bohemian ‘nation,’ 
through Hub’s influence, maintained the neutrality 
enjoined by the king m the Papal schism (between 
Pope Gregory XH and Pope Alexander V.), while 
the other nations, as also the Archbishop, remained 
faithful to Gregory xii Hus, availing himself of 
the king’s favour, induced him to alter the condi- 
tions of voting in the University in favour of the 
Bohemian nation, with the result that the latter 
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secured three votes, and the other nations com 
bmed, only one This caused a large number of 
German teachers and students to withdraw fiom 
Prague and found \ new University at 1 eipzig 
(1409) In this matter Hus acted not so imuh 
from racial antipathy to the Germans as from re 
sentment against their fierce opposition to the 
Wychflite doctrines which he advocated and re 
garded as truth Thereafter Pope Alexander v , 
to whom Archbishop Sbinko had now made his 
submission, issued, at the instance of Hus’s enemies, 
a bull against Wyclif, enjoining that his writings 
should be burnt (1410) Hus protested, and, in 
spite of the Archbishop’s prohibition, actually de 
fended Wychf in public discussions The conse 
quence was that Hus was excommunicated and 
Prague laid under a Papal interdict— measures 
which failed, however, to achieve their object 
Then Pope John xxiii ’s bull of indulgence for a 
crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, the ohampion 
of Gregory xii (1411), led to a division among 
Hus’s own followers Hus assailed the bull m 
trenchant sermons and disputations, while the 
theological faculty of the University, including 
many of lus founei adherents, defended it 1 he 
breach became wider and wider, and led to popular 
riots in Prague, so that at length the king, who 
was still on Hus s side, found it necessary to induce 
him, for the sake of peace, to leave Prague (1411) 
Hus did so , but the desired result did not ensue, 
for his continued activity in Southern Bohemia, 
where he devoted himself partly to composing 
polemical tractates m the castle of a patron, ana 
partly to preaching to the people of the district, 
soon put him at the head of the popular movement 
In order to effect an adjustment betwoen the 
contending parties, the Empeior Sigismund, as 
heir to the Bohemian throne, resolved to bring the 
matters at issue before the General Council sum 
moned to meet at Constance on the 1st of Novem 
ber 1414 Hus was quite prepaied to attend the 
Council, but only as one who should be permitted m 
free discussion to try to win the fathers to the side 
of the Wycliffite teaching, and not as an accused 
’ person requiring to vindicate his actions After 
prolonged negotiations with Sigismund the latter 
promised to use his Imperial authonty to obtain 
for Hus this free and secure position in the Council 
It was as bearing this sense that Hus and the 
entire Bohemian people regarded the Emperor’s 
safe conduct, which in its actual terms, however 
was no moie than a passport Sigismund himself 
certainly intended it as a real safe conduct , for, 
when by a base betrayal Hus was apprehended m 
Constance on the 28th Novembei, the Emperor 
was so enraged that he threatened to leave the 
Council Neveitbeless, he at length allowed the 
Council to institute a prosecution for heresy 
against Hus, and was able to secure only a single 
mitigation in the latter’s favour, viz that— -contrary 
to Canon Law — the accused heretic should be per 
mitted to defend himself m open court In all 
other respects the case took the usual course As 
the prosecution did not undertake to confute the 
alleged enrols which Hus had taken from Wyclif’s 
writings, and os Hus therefore unconditionally re 
fused to recant, he was condemned to death by 
burning He died at the stake on the 6th of July 
1415, steadfast under long protracted agony, and 
in true greatness of soul praying to the last 
Hus was a follower of Wyclif, and mode no 
higher claim His ideas of Cnurch reform are all 
denved from Wyclif, whose wntmgs he often re 

S reduces verbally m his own tractates His posi 
ion is a distinct one only m so far as his proposals 
were less drastic than those of the English reformer , 
and he still adhered to many doctnnes and prac 
Uces of the Church which the latter rejected, as, 


e n , the Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiation, 
Masses for the Dead, Intercession of the S&mts, 
Purgatory, the Mont of Works, and others From 
Wychf he received, above all, the principle that 
Holy Scripture is the supreme standard m maltei s 
of faith, and that the authority of the Church must 
bo subordinate thereto For Iius, Christ was the 
Head of the Church, and the Church v\ as not the 
hierarchy, but the community of the elect These 
principles he proclaimed to the people with glowing 
eloquence, and so prepared them to put forward 
resolute demands for the abolition of various ecclesi 
astical abuses long felt to be tyrannical 

Ljtbbatubb — The sources for the hie of Hus are collected in 
Document a Magistn Joanna Bus, ed F Palacky, Prague, 
1869 His writings— (o) Latin Joanna Hus et Hieronymi 
Pragensis hatoria et monumenta. Nuremberg 1668 and Frank 
fort 1716 [unsatisfactory, containing much that was not written 
by Iius] , (A) Czech K J Erben, M Jana Huti sebrant spuy 
Ceski, 8 vo (a , Prague 1865-68 A new ed of the Let an i 
Czech works, by w Flajshans, la in course of publication 

S ague, 1908 ff ). Books dealing with the subject G V 
chler Joh Bus, Halle 1890 K. Muller, ‘ Kdnig Siglsmunds 
Qeleit tiir Hus (Hut VierteljahrtechnJt, 1898), T Loserth 
Walif and Bus, Eng tr .London. 1884 F H H V Lhtzow 
l he Life and Times of Master John Bus, do 1909 
2 The Hussites.— The treacherous arrest of 
Hus, lus condemnation as a heretic, and his exe 
cution were felt by the Bohemians as an indig 
nity to their nation, and, when bigismund began a 
savage persecution of Hus s followers in Bohemia, 
the people rose m revolt (1419) It is worthy of 
note that from the first the device under which the 
Hussites fought and conquered was the chalice, 
though Hus himself had never demanded that the 
laity should partake of the cup in the I ord s 
bupper, but had at most acouiesctd when his 
friends m Piague made that demand during his 
impiisonmcnt in Constance In point of fact, as 
the earlier Waldenses frequently joined hands 
with the Hussites, inspiring them with fresh vital 
ity, the claims of a large section of Iius s followers 
went far beyond what he himself had asked for 
11ns is true especially of the more extreme paity, 
the Taborites — so called from labor, the name of 
the town which they founded m the dibtnct of 
Southern Bohemia where Hus had preached to 
the people during his absence from Prague The 
TabonteB were the people s party among tho Hus 
sites— the most uncompromising Wycliffites, whoso 
position was at first defined m part by ceitain 
eschatological beliefs Their leader was the bill 
liant general, Jan Irocznov of Zizka 
The more moderate paity were designated 
Calixtines or Utraquists, their chief demand being 
that the laity should have the cup [cahx ) — * com 
uiunio sub utraque specie ' They were sometimes 
called ‘ Piaguers,’ from the fact that they were 
drawn mainly from the academical and civilian 
t lrcles of Prague Their leader and counsellor was 
Jan Rokyezana, a Magister of Prague University, 
who was made a bisnop by his party m 1435, 
though his appointment never received Papal rati 
fication The Utraquists put forward their dis 
tinctive claims in the Four Articles of Piague, as 
follows (1) unrestricted preaching of God’s word , 
(2) communion in both Kinds , (3) the apostolic 
poverty and moral purity of the clergy , and (4) 
Church discipline In spite of the numerous 
differences between the two sections, they always 
combined in making war upon their common 
enemy Having repulsed several German crusad 
ing armies (1420-27) they took the aggressive, and, 
by ravaging the districts adjacent to Bohemia, 
sought to compel the German princes to abandon 
their Pro Roman policy of oppressing and exter- 
minating the Hussites They were so far success 
ful in these tactics that tne Council of Basel 
entered into negotiations with them, and at length, 
in the Compactat^Ff Basel (1433), granted them 
the four conditions just noted. But by taking 
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this step the Council managed at the same time to 
bring about an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the two Hussite parties, as the Tabontes absolutely 
refused to lie satisfied with such trifling conces 
sions War now broke out betweon the two 
sections, and the united forces of the Cahx tines 
and the Catholics gained a decisive victory over 
the Tabontes at Lipan on 30th May 1434 it soon 
became apparent, however, that Rome was bent 
upon revoking the concessions it hail made It 
did not adhere to the Compactata , in fact, Pope 
Pius II formally cancelled them m 1482 Still, 
they remained actually m force for the Bohemian 
Diet had made them the law of the land, and the 
Bohemian throne was pledged to maintain them 
But m 1587 the Diet itself lepealed them, as Utra 
quism was by that time in a state of utter dis 
solution From the time of Luther s entrance upon 
the scene they had in ever increasing numbers 
allied themselves with the reforming movement 
directed by him The Tabontes os a party were 
never of any consequence after the defeat of 1434, 
a section of what still remained of them attached 
itself to the Bohemian Brethren 

Litkraturr — C Hofler Gesohichtaschreiher der huntttohen 
Beweyung I -fil (tontis rerum austriacarum Scnptores fi 
vl and \li [Vlei na 1860-66]) , J Goll Fonts* rerum bohsrtn 
earum v (Prague, 1888) J Loserth Beitrdge zur Gesch d 
hunt Bewegting, i v (Vienna, 1877 ff ) , F Palacky, beach 
Bbhmenn lit v (Prague 1846-67) 

3 The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.— The 

Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left be 
hind in Bohemia a general dissolution of ecclesi 
astical ordci and a spirit of pessimism In all 
parts of the country theio arose small communities, 
attaching themselves to individual priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often 
sought to effect reforms m stiange ways, while 
their members, like the older Tabontes spoke of 
ono another as brothezs and sisters But Roky 
czana the leader of the Utraqmsts, and the Aicli 
bishop chosen by themselves was dissatisfied with 
what had been won, and in Ins sennons vigorously 
denounced the moral and religious defects of the 
Roman Church, as well as of his own paity, and 
made a powerful impression upon a little eircle of 
religiously disposed persons whose leader and head 
was Brother Gregory When, howev er, this circle 
called upon Roltyczana to translate lus strictures 
into action, he declined to do so Then, after 
appealing also to Peter of Cheltshic — a thorough 
going partisan of Wyclif, and the leader of ono 
of the small communities above mentioned — for 
practical support of their designs, but again m 
vain, they withdrew, about 1457, to the east of 
Bohemia, to the solitudes of Kunwald, and there 
formed, not another monastic older, but a com 
inanity like the Waldenses (q v ) or the Friends 
of God ( q v ) Their practice was to send out 
itinerant preachers m pairs, they had a communal 
organization and communal law, they divided their 
members into beginners, proficients, and the per 
feet, as m the Thcologta Germanxca (ed Pfeiffer, 
fcr S Winkworth, 2nd ed , London, 1854, ch 14) 
In 1467 this community, which meanwhile had 
gained accessions m several other districts of 
Bohemia and Moiavia, dissociated itself com 
plotely from the Utraqmst Church by adopting the 
policy of selecting ana ordaining its priests from 
its own ranks, subsequently procuring for them a 
second ordination at the hands of a Waldensian 
bishop named Stephen, resident in Austria They 
assumed the nam ejednota bratrskd (Czech ‘ society 
of brethren ’), afterwards Latinized as Unitos Fra 
trum , their opponents, however, called them 
Waldenses, or, more frequently, Pikhards (Beg 
hards) As they had now broken off relations with 
the Church, they proceeded gr withdraw from the 
world Military service, thentaking of oaths, the 


delivering of penal judgments, and, occo dmgly, 
all participation m the administration of State or 
Church, were forbidden to their members They 
likewise loathed science, the sole function of whioh, 
they said, was to justify every error by Scripture 
But their supieme concern was practioal Christi 
anity— purity of conduct, the permeation of social 
life m their communities by a disinterested and 
self denying love to one s neighbour, the fulfilling 
of the law of Chnst according to Gal 6 * , hence, 
too, they sometimes oalled themselves ' Fratres 
legis Chnsti ’ In the succeeding decades their 
estrangement from worldly interests became gradu- 
ally less rigorous — & development which was not 
effected without some internal conflicts, and re- 
sulted in the severance of the ‘Little Sect’ (also 
called Amosites, after their leader, Amos of Wod- 
man) 

Hitherto the Brethren had found their standard 
of doctrine m the writings of Brother Gregory 
(Seven Letters to Rokyczana, 1468-70, Tractate on 
the Holy Church, 1470, Treatise on the Narrow 
Way of Christ, 1470, Of Two Kinds of Work— that 
founded on the Sand and on the Rock, probably 
1471, and others), but from about the year 1490 
the spiritual leadership of the sect was assumed by 
Biother Lucas, a B A of Piague University, who, 
with a reverent regard for traditional usage, finally 
settled its constitution, its order of worship, its 
social oigamzation, and its dootnne His numer 
ous woiks include, besides theological treatises, 
the first hymn book of the Brethren, the first 
catechism for the various grades of the community, 
full official instructions for tlieir priests, an order 
of ritual, etc It was this effective oigamzation 
that enabled the community to survive the numer 
ous persecutions directed against them, and even 
to emerge therefrom with renewed strength Their 
adversaries had been successful in having a decree 
adopted in the national statute book and thus 
made a law of the land, to the effect that the 
Unitas Fratrum, with its congregations and as 
sembhes, Bhould not be tolerated in Bohemia (1508) 
This law nominally remained in force for a century 
(till 1609), but the nobles had sufficient power to' 
be able for the most part to protect the communities 
on their own estates 

Very soon after the rise of Luther, the Utraqmst 
Church in Bohemia entered into negotiations with 
him, and upon both sides there was a desire for 
closer union Tins fact induced the Brethren also 
to send ambassadors to Luther, but it was only 
after the death of Lucas (1528) that the relations 
between them and the German reformer became 
leally intimate, and that their leading men, snch 
as Johann Horn and Johann Augusta, sought tp 
meet him half way by adopting his doctrines m 
their Confession (Their ‘Statement of Faith,’ 
with a preface by Luther, appeared in 1533 ) 

In consequence of the defeat suffered by the 
Bohemian nobles m their revolt against Ferdinand 
I in 1547, the latter became powerful enough to 
set in operation once more tne old laws against 
the Brethren The large majority of the Brethren 
were thus forced to withdraw from Bohemia, and 
sought refuge m Poland They were, however, per- 
mitted to remain in Moravia, where, indeed, they 
had their ohief settlements, as also the administra 
tive centre of their Church The need of a legally 
secure position, such as the German Protestants 
had attained in 1555 by the ‘ Religious Peace ’ of 
Augsburg, led the Brethren— under the guidanoe 
of Blahoslav — and also the Utraquists, who m ever 
larger numbers had become Lutherans, to engage 
in prolonged ecclesiastical negotiations with Man 
milian II In the course of these negotiations, m 
1575, the evangelical States adopted the Confess* 
BohciMca, m the framing of whieh the represent*. 
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fcives cf the Brethren had taken part But it was 
not till 1609, when the Emperor Rudolf H issued 
an Imperial charter granting religious liberty to 
the adherents of that Confession, that the Brethren 
in Bohemia united with the evangelicals, stipulat 
mg, however, that their own constitution and 
order of worship should remain as before In 
Moravia and Poland, on the other hand, they re 
tamed their existing Confession Further simph 
fication of this necessarily transitional state of 
affairs was prevented by the unfortunate issue of 
the Bohemian revolt in 1618, as, m consequence of 
the defeat of the evangelicals m the battle at the 
White Mountain, not only the Unity, but the en 
tire evangelical Churoh m Bohemia and Moravia, 
was destroyed Numbers of the defeated party 
fled to Hungary, Poland, and the neighbouring 
districts of Saxony , others remained where they 
were, became Catholics m external things, ann, 
in hope of better days, tried to support one an 
other secretly m the evangelical faith But, as 
the Catholic reaction developed more and more 
vigorously m Moravia, many of their descendants 
migrated to Saxony about the beginning of the 18th 
cent , and there founded the settlement of Herrn 
hut The Unity of the Brethren, which they re 
constituted m alliance with Count Zmzendorf (see 
MORAVIANS), was joined by numerous oxxles from 
Bohemia The remnants of the Unity in Poland 
— their principal community was at Lissa, from 
which as a centre their bishop John Amos Komen 
sky (Coinemus), developed his varied activities — 
also yielded to the ever expanding power of 
Catholicism 

Lithraturr —A Gindely, Gesch der bohmischen BrUder 2 
vola , Prague 1867 6s E de Schweimtz The History of the 
Church known an the l/nttas h ratrum Bethlehem, Pa 18S6 

L E Hatton A Ilwt ry of the Moravian Church * 2 vols 
ndon, 1909, bk l J T Mtjl LEU 

HUTCHINSONIANS -i Followers of John 
Hutchinson (1674-1737), in his reconciliation of 
science with the 01 Thomas Burnet had pub 
hshed geologic theories, relating them to Genesis , 
Woodward had followed with a Natural History 
of the Earth , identifying fossils as remains of 
living plants and animals, insisting on the earth’s 
strata naving been deposited from water, at the 
Noachian Deluge , and bamuel Clarke then had 
translated a treatise on Physics by a Cartesian, t-o 
nave the way for the study of Newton s Principia 
Hutchinson was one of many correspondents with 
Woodward, and in his capacity as land steward had 
gieat opportunities of augmenting Woodwards 
collection of fossils, ultimately bequeathed to Cam 
bridge Hutchinson hoped that Woodward in 
tended to publish a book elucidating Genesis , and, 
when disappointed, he decided to do so himself, and 
so began the study of Hebrew He followed Simon 
in discarding everything but the consonants, and 
wrote on the perfection of the Hebrew text when 
freed from Jewish forgeries His first publication 
was an attack on the scientists named, entitled 
Moses ’ Prtnctpux (1724), a second part turned on 
Clarke and his doctrine of the Tnmty, expounding 
a nval theory of the three natural agents— air or 
fire, light, spirit He had now adopted Bampfield’s 
view, that all useful sciences and profitable arts 
were implicit m the Bible, and he deduced the true 
doctrine of gravity from the cherubim, the true 
doctrine of the natural agents and the Trinity from 
Jaohin and Boaz Other topics dealt with were 
human physiology, the nature of body and soul, 
instinct When, however, Hutchinson found 
Tindal arguing from the same premisses that 
Christianity is as old as the Creation, he changed 
front and stigmatized Natural Religion as the 
religion of Satan, claiming that the use of reason 
was recovered only by the data of Christianity 


His teachings attracted attention m educated 
cncles , Loid Advocate Forbes adopted lus pnnci 
pies at once Parkhursfc follow ed lum m emphasiz 
ing the consonantal Hebrew text, as his Lexicon 
attests George Horne for the same reason opposed 
Kennicott’s scheme of collating Hebrew MSS He 
also believed that Hutchinson had excelled Now ton 
m his understanding of the physical causes moving 
the world, and he aided W ifliam Jones of Naylana 
m a reply to Clayton’s Essay on Spirit Jones 
twice elaborated a theory of tho Trinity, and to 
the end of the century developed his physical 
teachings No later adherent made any mirk 

Ltnuuturk — Works complete ed R Spearman an 1 J Rate, 
12 1 ole f London 18"8 Abstract of these, do 17o3 Sujjjtemcnt, 
with Life ed Spearman do 1706 

2 The name ‘ Uutchmsonians * is sonn limes 
applied to the followers of Anne Hutchinson (1590- 
1643), m her pleas for cxpci ini on tal religion and 
freedom of conscience Reaching Boston in 1634, 
she found the civil suffrage limited to church 
members, with an oligarchy of ministers and elders 
in power , most of the settlers were Puritans, so 
intolerant that they shipped back a few who de 
sired to use the Piaycr Book She herself, though 
an adimrei of John Cotton, was not at fiist ad 
mitted to membership m his church, which also 
silenced nil women members , she theiefore began 
teaching in meetings of her own These were 
soon attended by men, the most m eminent being 
young Henry Vane, son of a Privy Councillor 
The Company forbade the organization of new 
churches without the consent of tho magistrates 
and of tho elders in existing churches , tho demo 
crats replied by putting forward Mrs Hutchinson’s 
brother in law to be assistant to Cotton, and elect 
mg Vane governor (1636) She then attacked the 
oligarchy as being under a covenant of works, 
whereas she and Cotton and most of tho Boston 
church weie under a covenant of grace, enjoying 
the peculiar indwelling of the Spirit This led to 
all the elders m the colony assembling and con 
demning 82 opinions which they attributed to 
her or derived from her teaching, these they 
afterwards published in England to justify them 
selves, labelling them Antinomian, V ami list, and 
Libertine Cotton rocanted, and at the next 
elections (1637) Vane was defeated, and leturncd 
to wage a bettor fight in England for toleiation 
His voluminous and obscure religious works are 
indebted to Boehme as much as to Mis Hutchinson 
Other sympathizers migrated to the Connecticut 
River, and discarded ail religious tests for civil 
membership She and other adherents were 
banished , they settled in what they re named the 
Isle of Rhodes (now Rhode Island), where her 
follower William Coddington and her husband 
were the earliest rulers and the island was soon 
famed as the home of religious liberty 

Literatcr* — G Sikes Life, and Death of Sir Henry Vane 
London, 1682 C F Adams Three Episodes of Massachusetts 
History Boston and New York, 1898 

W T Whitiev 

HYKSOS.—* Hyksos * is the title given to a lace 
of invaders, apparently of Semitic origin who con 
quered Egypt during the time of confusion and 
weak rule which followed the close of the XUth 
and ended with the rise of the XVIIIth dynasty 
The chief authority foi the facts of the Hyksos 
conquest and domination is a fragment of the 
history of Manetho quoted by Josephus (c Apion 
l 14) Its statements may be summarized as 
follows 

In the reign of a king named Tima os the gods were angry 
with Eg} pt, and there came up from the East a race of ignoble 
men who conquered the country without a battle They treated 
the native population with great cruelty burned the cities 
and demolished the temples Thereafter they made one Salatis 
their king and hqesta ijshed a great fortified camp at a place 
called Avaris ($<5t u*%)oii an arm of the Nile near Bubastis 
Here be kept a garrison of 240,000 men The Hyksos doming 
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tion last d for 611 jears Six kirif,* are named— Salatis 19 
jears Ikon 44 Apaklnas 80 f Apopliis 01 Iannas 60 + 
Assls 49+ i Eventually the kings of the Thebaid made in 
h ii r to lion against the oj pressors and under a king named 
Misfragtr autnosls drove fhcin l ito Avaris and blockaded tin i i 
there f inally an arrangement was reached whereby the llv k 
sos were allowed to depart from Egj pt into Syria where trier 
built the fortress called Jer lsalem They were called Hyktm 
or ‘Shepicrd Kings itcause II yk in the snored language 
of Egi|t sigi ifles a king and son in the vulgar dialect a 
‘ shepherd Home say that they were Arabians 

Tins is history of a somewhat curious typo, and 
it is difhcult to say how much reliance is to be 
placed on it Howe ve l, it is ceitam from native 
ictorda that there was such an invasion and dona 
nation An inscription of Queen 11 ttshcpsufc, dat 
ing from only two generations after tht expulsion 
of the invadeis says 

1 1 ave rest red that which was rulr s 
I have raise I up that which wan unfit si e* 1 
Since the Asiatics wore in the midst of A\ ms of the North 
land 

And the barl artons w ere in the midst of them 
0\ erthrowlng that which had been made 
Wlnle they ruled in Ignorance of RA 
The inscription of Aalanes, son of Abana, a 
naval oflaer of 1 1 Kab under Aalanes 1 , mentions 
the prolonged siege of Avans Fuither, a folk 
tale, presei ved in the 1 list Sallicr Papyrus recoids 
liow one of the llyksos kings, Apepa desirod to 
iniposo tho worship of Sutekh, his god, upon king 
Scqencn Ru of Thebes He then fore si nt a 
message to lam complaining that Ins sleep at lams 
was broken by the plungaig of the lupj opotanu 
in tho sacred lake at 1 hebos, and requesting that 
the ofh ml ing animals should be exterminated If 
Seqenen lift could make no answer to this amazing 
request, he was to give up his own god and wor 
ship Sutekh If, on the other hand, he did what 
Apepa desiicd, tho latter would woislup Amen lla 
'Jlas narrative, which shows Apepa most bale 
facetlly manufacturing a casus belli, is obviously 
a romance fabricated to account for the outbreak 
of war between the Hyksos and tho princes of the 
1 heliaid 1 he fact, however, of Hyksos dominance 
is manifest in the wliolo tone of the stoiy 
As to tho duration of the periou of oppression 
there is no certainty Manethos six named 
kings account for 260 ytais, and he states that 
these wore tho first kings, leaving others unnamed 
to fill up tho 61 1 yoais Potne accepts tlio esti 
mate of M me tho, allowing a century for the ] eiiod 
of invasu n and gradual oonquost — 260 years of 
nioio or h ss stable rule under the nameel kings, 
and the lcmaimng century and a half foi the 
struggle ending in the expulsion of the invadeis 
Breasted on tho other hand, who, following 
Meyer, allows only 20S jcais for tho dynasties 
from the \llth to tho XVIIIth, maintains that 
100 years is ample for the whole Hjksos period 
This seems a hard saving in face of the precise 
and not at all impossible figures given by Manetho 
ij-or these names Sjncellus (p 104) and Amcarnu (opted 
Syncellus p 61) present the following variants 8ilit€s or 
Saitfls , BalOn or Hn6n lakhnan Aphdphis or AphObls 
Hethfs KGrtAs and AsGth Africanus omits the lost two names 
given by Josephus and inserts after Apakhnas the kings Staan 
and ArkhlSs, with reigns of 60 and 49 ) ears respectively For 
the same last two names S> noellus substitutes Hcthos (50 years) 
KGrt6e(29 years) and As&th (20 jears) Budge (Hist ill 146 
n 1) plausibly suggests that the SalitGs of Josephus represents 
Heb B 7^, ‘governor ' 


for the reigns of his six kings Material/ relics 
of the Hyksos kings are scanty, as was to me ex- 
pected Two Apepas can bo identified, the fust 
of whom has left an inscription l elating to the 
dedication of pillars and doors at the temple of 
Hu bast is, while the Ilhmd Mathematical Papyrus 
claims to have been written in the thirty third 
year of his leign 

The second Apepa has left an altar, now at 
Cairo, dedicated as follows ‘ He made it as his 
monument for Ins father butekh, Lord of Avaris, 
when butekh set all lands under the king s feet ’ 
One or other of these Apepas may be the ‘ Apophis ’ 
of the Manethonian fragment More impoitant 
are tho relics of Kliyan, who may, perhaps, be 
identified with the ‘ Iannas’ of the fragment 
Traces of his rule have been found m both Upper 
and Lower bgypt, while a granite lion beaiing his 
cartouche was found at Bagndad, and an alabastron 
with his name was discoveied by Evans at Knossos 
One of the titles used by lvhyan upon Ins scarabs 
and cylinders is any adebu, 1 embracer of the lands * 
I hose facts have inspired Breasted s imagination 
to the reconstruction of a vanished Hyksos empire, 
embracing all the tenitory from the Euphrates to 
tho first cataract of the Nile and governed during 
I art of its history by a ruler of the Jacob tribes 
of Israel in the prison of that Pharaoh whose 
scarabs give his name as Jacob hei or Jacob el 
The foundation seems rather slight for such a 
superstructure 

As to the name of tho invaders the fust syllable 
is obviously the Egyptian Hen, ‘niler * tho second 
may conceivably he Shasit, wnicli was the guicnc 
Egyptian title for the pastoral races of the Lastern 
dt sorts Khyan names himself JJeq S ctu , ‘chief 
of tho deserts,’ and peihans the derivation may ho 
heie But, on the whole, Manethos derivation 
scorns to be not fai astray 1 hero is no portrait 
evidence existing as to their race type the sphinxes 
and other statues exhibiting a peculnu type of face 
which were formerly assigned to them being now 
considered to be older, but there is no leason to 
doubt the tradition that they were of Arabian, or 
at least of Semitio, on gin Their existing relics 
suggest that, while the beginning of then rule may 
liavo be en marked by harshness and opj ression, 
the tradition of their unbounded cruelty and de 
struetiveness is exaggeiated As in so many other 
cases, the land conqneiod its conquerors ancl the 
Apepas and Khyans became in all essentials Egyp 
tian Pharaohs Their mlluenee upon the native 
1 gyptian race was probably beneficial, and its 
results may be traced in the wider outlook and 
lenowed vigour of the nation under the XVIIIth 
dynasty In all probability the introduction of 
the horse and chariot as instruments of warfare 
was due to them, and may have been the chief 
cause of their easy conquest of the land 

Literature.— W M Flinders Petrie, A History of Fgypl, 
London 1894 1906, i 283 ff E A W Budge A History of 
Igypt do 1902 iii 183 ff J H Breasted History of f gypt, 
do 1906 p 211 ff G Maspero The Struggle of the Nations. 
Fnv tr ao 1896, p 61 ff HP, 1st ser vols vi and viii and 
2ndser vol ii do various dates Josephus, e, Apion ) 14, 
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